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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 

THE  ENGLISH  LEXICON, 


INTERWOVEN  WITH  THIS  DIVISION. 


A.imw-  IN  the  performance  of  the  first  task  of  a lexicographer — the  collection  of  his  Engi»h 
— vocabulary,  with  the  authorities  upon  which  he  relies ; — diligence  and  accuracy  are  v — ’ 
the  only  merits  to  which  he  can  attain. 

When  he  directs  his  exertions  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  words,  from  a careful 
examination  of  the  authorities  collected,  and  a vigilant  research  into  the  stores  of 
etymology,  which  the  labours  of  the  more  distinguished  writers  have  already  accu- 
mulated, his  pretensions  may  be  allowed  to  assume  a higher  character. 

Again,  with  humble  industry  he  must  proceed  to  select  such  instances  as  he  may 
deem  requisite  to  be  exhibited,  of  the  various  applications  of  each  word,  which  have 
been  introduced  and  established  in  the  language. 

Thus  concisely  may  be  stated,  and  in  so  small  a compass  may  be  described,  the 
very  arduous  enterprise  which  a compiler  of  a Dictionary  should  undertake  to 
accomplish. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  proceed,  and  with  all  possible  plainness,  to  the  more 
vol.  xvii.  a 
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Kencral  principles  which  should  be  pursued  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
' ' a Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 

The  meaning  of  a word  is  never  known  until  we  discover  the  sensible  object  of 
which  it  is  the  name.  This  meaning  may  be  called  the  literal. 

The  first  extension  of  the  use  of  words,  from  the  literal  denomination  of  sensible 
objects,  or  actions  or  operations,  is  to  suppose  similar  or  corresponding  objects,  or 
actions  or  operations  in  the  human  mind.  This  may  be  called  th.e  metaphorical  appli- 
cation of  the  literal  meuning.  It  is  not  a new  or  different  meaning. 

Very  various  indeed  are  the  applications  which  are  made  of  words;  and  the 
reason  of  every  application  should  be  manifest  from  the  explanation  of  the  literal 
meaning. 

niurfr*.  It  will  be  proper  to  illustrate  these  principles  by  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 

which  they  may  he  reduced  to  practice : — 

To  Abandon.  The  etymologist  may  conclude  his  researches,  when  he  has  traced 
it  to  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Abannan  : which  past  participle,  to 
support  the  etymology,  he  must  give  in  all  the  different  forms  in  which  it  is  written. 
He  sufficiently  explains  its  meaning,  when  he  has  said  that  it  means  “ To  band,  or 
bind;  or  put  in  bondage;  to  leave  in,  or  give  up  to,  to  stay  or  remain  in,  a state  of 
bondage  or  entire  subjection*." 

Appiim-  Words  verv  different  in  their  origin  will  bear  the  same  application,  though  the 

liilDX  of 

reason  of  that  application  will  be  different.  It  will,  therefore,  be  expedient  to  enume- 
rate the  principal  words,  commonly  called  synonymous,  or  which  will  admit  of  such 
similar  application.  After  the  above  explanation  of  the  word  Abandon,  must  be 
added,  as  synonymous,  “ To  resign,  to  quit,  to  desert,  to  forsake.” 

In  the  present  instance  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  word,  when  thus  applied, 
is  used  simply ; that  is,  without  reference  to  the  state  of  the  object  resigned,  quitted, 
• deserted,  forsaken. 

Here  also  will  be  found  an  application  of  the  word  consequent  or  inferred  from 
the  meaning.  That  which  we  abandon,  resign,  &c.,  we  may  be  said  “ To  reject  or  cast 
away,  to  repel  or  drive  away,  to  banish." 

It  will  sometimes  also  appear,  that  the  words  of  similar  application  literally,  will 
be  different  from  those  admitted  metaphorically. 

To  Abase,  for  instance:  As  a synonym  to  this  word  when  used  literally,  we 

employ  “To  lower,  to  depress;"  when  used  metaphorically,  “To  lower,  to  degrade, 
to  humble,  to  disgrace."  Abase  your  lance.  His  pride  shall  be  abased. 

* Wisdom  of  Solomon,  c.  x.,  v.  14.  She  leA  him  not  in  bonds,  &c. 
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Arir^ni«-  A consequent  application  will  sometimes  be  inferred  from  the  metaphorical  usage, 

' — v-»/  which  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  literal. 

“ To  admit  an  opinion,  to  admit  the  propriety  or  force  of  an  apology,  excuse,  argu- 
ment, &c„”  is,  consequently,  “To  grant,  to  concede,  to  agree,  to  assent." 

These,  are  the  main  divisions  which  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  the  lexicographer 
to  observe  in  the  explanation  of  different  words  ; and  they  may  be  thus  methodically 
disposed  : 

1.  The  etymology,  with  the  literal  meaning,  applied  literally  or  to  material  ob-  run. 
jects  : with  the  words  similarly  applied. 

2.  The  metaphorical  application  of  this  meaning  to  the  human  mind ; and  the 
words  similarly  applied. 

3.  The  application  consequent,  or  inferred  from  the  literal  meaning. 

4.  The  application  consequent,  or  inferred  from  that  which  is  metaphorical. 

But  the  greater  portion  of  language  will  admit  of  this  comprehensive  yet  simple 

distribution : — 

The  etymology,  and  literal  meaning,  literally  and  metaphorically  employed  ; 
with  the  words  of  similar  application. 

Whatever  divisions,  however,  may  occur,  each  must  be  attended  by  proper  autho-  Authorities 
rities  ; those  for  the  literal  meaning  (whenever  they  can  be  produced)  will  claim  the 
first  place  ; those  for  the  metaphorical  and  consequent  usage,  must  take  their  stations 
in  due  succession. 

A few  words  are  required  to  explain  the  manner  of  proceeding  with  compound  Compmmi. 
words ; and  this  may  be  done  most  clearly  by  examples  in  illustration  from  those 
which  we  have  derived  immediately  from  the  Latin.  Take  the  compounds  of  Duco, 
and  Traho. 

To  abduce,  adduce,  conduce,  deduce,  induce,  &c. 

To  abstract,  attract,  contract,  detract,  distract,  &c. 

The  difference  of  meaning,  it  is  obvious,  arises  from  the  different  preposed  or 
prefixed  words  ; ab,  ad,  con,  de,  dis,  in.  The  Latin  compound,  then,  should  be  sepa- 
rated into  its  component  parts;  each  part  should  be  rendered  into  equivalent  (or 
rather  equivocal)  English,  and  no  other  difference  be  allowed  in  the  explanation  than 
the  prefix  itself  expresses. 

To  abduce  : v.  — ab  : duco  : to  lead  from, 

adduce  : v.  — ad  : duco  : to  lead  to. 

To  abstract  : v.  — ab  : traho  : to  draw  from, 

attract  : v.  — ad  : traho  : to  draw  to. 

a 2 
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iv  ADVERTISEMENT  TO 

And  so  with  the  rest : then  in  each  case  must  of  course  (to  use  the  word  of  an 

Lexieou. 

old  chronicler*),  subtecute  the  words  synonymously  applied.  v—' 

To  revert  to  the  authorities  : The  writers,  from  whose  works  citations  are  to 
be  made,  may  advantageously  be  classed  into  periods  ; and  each  word,  when  it 
is  possible,  should  be  supported  by  authorities  within  each  period. 

The  first  period  must  commence  with  the  rhyming  chronicles  of  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  and  Robert  of  Brunne ; and  terminate  with  the  writers,  whose  |>owers 
were  invigorated  by  their  exertions  in  the  struggle  with  the  see  of  Rome,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  two  immediate  successors. 

The  second  will  extend  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  return  of 
Charles  II. ; or  from  Hooker  and  Shakespeare,  to  Milton  and  J.  Taylor. 

The  third,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  establishment  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  upon  the  throne;  or  from  Waller  and  Barrow,  to  Pope  and  Samuel 
Clarke. 

The  fourth,  from  the  time  of  George  II.,  through  that  of  his  present  Majesty 
(in  itself  a period  of  nearly  sixty  years)  : — the  great  names  of  Cowper  and  Paley, 
of  Horsley  and  Watson,  will  close  the  catalogue.  All  living  writers  must  submit 
to  a bar  of  exclusion. 

The  first  period,  as  the  least  explored,  and  the  longest  in  duration,  seems 
not  only  to  permit,  but  to  demand  that  citations  should  be  adduced  w ith  a hand 
so  lavish,  as  sometimes  to  risk  the  imputation  of  wasteful  liberality ; and  in  every 
period,  fulness  and  freedom  will  be  considered  as  the  more  pardonable  error,  if 
it  be  an  error  at  all  to  prefer  dulness  to  a dearth  of  information  ; and  to  expose 
those  who  are  in  search  of  knowledge  to  some  degree  of  tediousness,  when 
there  is  no  other  path  to  the  knowledge  they  are  or  pretend  to  be  desirous  of 
acquiring. 

By  the  arrangement  of  the  citations  chronologically,  some  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  progressive  changes  of  the  language ; and  more  particularly  so  by  the  use 
of  early  and  succeeding  translators  : among  whom,  the  translators  of  the  Bible 
stand  pre-eminent. 

It  will  contribute  much  to  the  more  effectual  attainment  of  so  useful 
an  object,  if  translations  of  the  same  passages  are  produced; — that  we  may  con- , 
sider  the  manner  in  which  writers  of  different  ages  endeavoured,  according 
to  the  changes  which  had  been  made  in  the  language,  to  signify  the  same 
ideas. 

• H»ll,  p.  404. 
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Ad„rti«-  The  word  explained,  and  its  immediate  derivatives,  may  be  classed  together : 

menu  nxi  _ 

'^v— ' of  such  derivatives  no  explanation  is  necessary.  I hus : '"“v  ' 

Aband.  ». 


Abandon,  v. 
Abandon,  n. 
Abandoner,  n. 
Abandoning. 
Abandonment. 


It  is  perfectly  useless  to  inform  the  reader,  that  Abandon- 
'y  ment  is  “ the  act  of  abandoning that  Abandoner  is,  “ one 
who  forsakes.” 


J 


A general  Preface  must  ascertain  the  force  of  the  terminations.  It  is  upon 
the  force  of  terms,  or  the  number  of  ideas  they  are  employed  to  denote,  that  the 
lexicographer,  in  his  peculiar  province,  must  bestow  his  labour:  the  grammarian 
must  settle  their  manner  of  signification. 

By  thus  classing  the  words  with  their  immediate  derivatives  together,  a Dwrattm. 
glance  will  acquaint  us  with  the  barrenness  or  fertility  of  the  parent  branch ; 
some  abuses,  which  have  been  admitted  in  the  process  of  composition,  will  be, 
with  little  difficulty,  distinguished ; and  some  guide  will  also  be  presented  to 
direct  our  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  our  native  tongue  by  the  accumulation 
of  new  terms. 

Thus,  from  a comparison  of  the  words  Reduce  and  Educe,  words  formed 
from  the  same  root,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  supplied  ourselves  much  more 
abundantly  with  the  immediate  derivatives  from  the  former,  than  the  latter 
compound. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  said  for  the  present  purpose ; which  was  barely 
this: — to  laydown  with  clearness,  the  broad  principles  upon  which  a Dictionary 
of  the  English  language  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  accomplish  a decisive 
advancement  in  lexicographical  learning;  and  to  note  a peculiarity  or  two  in 
the  manner  of  execution. 

And  is  it  a very  culpable  degree  of  presumption  to  assert— that  by  a Dictionary 
composed  with  all  possible  observance  of  such  principles,  copiously  and  (may 
it  prove)  judiciously  illustrated,  such  decisive  advancement  will  be  indisputably 
accomplished  ? 

In  it  an  effort  will  be  made  to  establish  and  to  exemplify  the  just  principles 
of  etymology ; and  to  mark  and  preserve  that  wide  and  most  important  dis 
tinction,  which  the  Coryphaeus  of  modern  philology  has  so  satisfactorily  proved 
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Advert*©,  to  subsist,  between  the  meaning  and  the  application  of  words.  By  commencing  u»cm>. 

# Kagliah 

- — with  authorities,  wherever  they  can  be  detected,  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
English  composition,  and  continuing  them  successively  through  the  different  stages 
by  which  it  has  arrived  at  its  present  state  of  copiousness  and  refinement; — 
it  will  aspire  to  the  pretension  of  exhibiting  to  the  English  reader,  a sketch  at 
least  of  some  very  interesting  and  instructive  portions  of  a history  of  his  own 
language. 
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A.  A is  the  first  letter  and  first  vowel  of  the  alphabet, 
in  all  the  modern,  and  in  most  of  the  ancient  languages. 

To  the  letter  A three  names  may  he  given  to  distin- 
guish its  different  sounds  ; and  these  names  and  sounds 
have  been  thus  exhibited : 

Name.  Short.  Lung.  Rumples.  Bound  ai  commonly  ipelt. 

1.  aw.  a a Sal.  Sal.  Sol.  Saul. 

2.  nh.  a a ban.  bam.  ban.  balm. 

3.  a.  e e pen.  pen.  pen.  pane. 

A : the  English  article  means  One,  in  A.  S.  An.  In 
A.  $.  On  means  In  ; and  has  been  corrupted  in  English 
to  An  before  a vowel;  and  to  A before  a consonant; 
and  in  writing  and  speaking  it  has  been  connected 
with  the  subsequent  word : hence  a numerous  race  of 
adverbs. 

From  On  8«j,  On  nthc,  On  lenje,  On  On 

b«ec,  On  lnnfie,  On  lijra,  On  mtSSan,  On  juhec,  On 
tpn,  On  pej:  we  have  Aday , Anight,  Along,  Abroad, 
A bark,  Aland,  Alive,  Amid,  Aright,  A two.  Away. 
Tooke,  v.  i.  p.  524. 

A,  so  originating,  is  also  a common  prefix  to  many 
nouns  and  verbs.  To  ./Acknowledge  is  a word  of  com- 
paratively modern  usage.  The  old  English  word  is 
Knowlt’che  or  Knowledge.  Its  progress  is  Knonleehe, 
Knowledge,  A knowledge,  A knowledge,  >4 /'knowledge. 
This  is  the  simple  history  of  the  prefix  Ac.  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  the  word  Acknowledge  was  formed  between 
the  Latin  and  English,  from  agnoico , and  knowledge. 
4 know  is  not  uncommon  in  our  older  writers. 

A,  in  such  expressions  as  a-hunting,  a-begging, 
a-going,  admits  of  a similar  explanation. 

In  the  A.  S.  the  prefix  A to  words  in  use  without  it, 
is  of  constant  occurrence.  In  some  words,  which  have 
descended  from  that  language,  the  word  with  this 
prefix  is  preserved ; e.  g.  in  Abide,  Abut,  Ashamed. 
In  a far  greater  number  the  prefix  is  dropped,  e.  g.  in 


Abeodan,  to  bid  ; Abitun,  to  bite ; Acelan,  to  keel  or 
cool. 

Junius  point*  out  the  following  usages  of  the  expres- 
sion A per  se  (A  by  itself)  in  Chaucer  and  Douglas,  as 
denoting  pre-eminence. 

O faire  ('reap nil',  the  flourv  and  A per  w 
Of  Troys  and  Grece,  how  were  thou  fortunate, 

To  chaun^o  in  filthc  a]  thy  femimte, 

And  be  with  fleshly  lust  so  maculate. 

Testament  0/  Crruvte,  V.  78. 
Amon£  these  other  folke  was  Cmritk 
In  widdowee  habile  Make : butt  nathelc* 

Right  as  oar  first  letter  is  now  an  A, 

In  beaute  first  so  stode  she  makek-s 
M ai*t  Reverend  Uirgil,  of  Lntitie  poetis  prince. 

Gem  of  ingyne,  and  flud  of  eloquence, 

Thou  peirle*  jxrirle,  patron  of  poetry, 

Rois,  register,  tialme,  laurrrr,  and  tflury. 

Choain  carbunkill,  died  floure  and  cetiir  tr«. 

Lanterue,  ladcsterne,  ayrroof  and  A per  m. 

Doag/tu,  Prtf.  p.  3. 

AA,  the  name  of  several  rivers ; one  in  Dutch  Bra- 
bant, another  in  the  United  Provinces,  a third  in  West- 
phalia, a fourth  in  France,  a fifth  in  Courland.  a sixth 
in  Switzerland. 

AAIN-CHARIN,  a village  near  Jerusalem,  said  to 
be  the  place  where  Zachari  as  lived,  and  much  frequented 
by  pilgrims. 

AALBURG,  or  Aalboro,  the  capital  of  a diocese  in 
North  Jutland,  of  the  same  name,  und  a bishop's  see. 
Next  to  Copenhagen,  it  is  the  most  opulent  and  best 
built  city  in  Denmark,  containing  14,500  inhabitants. 
E.  Ion.  9°  46'.  N.  lai.  56°  50'. 

AAM,  or  Haam.  a Dutch  liquid  measure  in  common 
use,  containing  128  measures  called  mingles,  each 
weighing  about  86  ounces  avoirdupois;  consequently 
the  Aam  contains  2S8  English,  and  148$  pints  Paris 
measure. 

AARHU US,  the  capital  of  a diocese  of  the  same 


AAR- 

HUS. 
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AAR-  name  in  North  Jutland,  extremely  fertile,  woody,  and 
HITS,  well  watered  by  several  lakes  and  rivers.  The  town  is 
ABACK  ^ar8e  a,‘d  Populous,  having  a university,  a free-school, 
«»nd  a well  endowed  hospital.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
diocese  arc  estimated  at  117,942.  E.  ion.  10°  N.  tot. 
56°  6'. 

AASAR,  an  ancient  town  of  Palestine,  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  situated  between  A/.otus  and  Ascalon. 

AAVORA,  the  fruit  of  a large  palm-tree  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Africa,  about  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg,  and 
included,  with  several  others,  in  a large  shell,  it  has  a 
nut  in  the  centre,  containing  a white  almond,  very 
astringent  and  proper  to  check  a diarrhoea. 

AB,  the  fifth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  eleventh  pf  their  civil  year.  It  answers 
to  the  moon  of  July;  which  includes  July  and  part  of 
August;  and  consists  of  thirty  days.  The  Jews  fast  on 
the  first  of  this  month,  in  memory  of  Aaron’s  death; 
and  on  the  ninth,  because  both  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
and  that  erected  after  the  captivity,  were  burnt  on  that 
day.  This  day  is  also  remarkable,  among-  the  Jews, 
for  Adrian’s  edict,  wherein  they  were  forbidden  to  con- 
tinue in  Judeu,  or  even  to  look  towards  Jerusalem,  to 
lament  its  desolation.  The  18th  of  the  same  month  ia 
a fast  among  the  Jews,  because  the  lamp  ill  the  sanc- 
tuary  was  extinguished  that  night,  in  the  time  of  Ahox: 
the  21st  is  the  feast  called  Xylophoria ; and  on  the  24th, 
another  is  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the  abolish- 
ing of  a law,  by  which  both  sons  and  daughters  should 
alike  inherit  the  estates  of  their  parents. 

As.  in  the  Syriac  calendar,  is  the  lust  summer  month. 
The  first  of  this  month  they  called  Suum-Miriam,  or 
the  Fast  of  the  Virgil),  because  the  eastern  Christians 
were  accustomed  to  fast  from  that  day  to  the  fifteenth, 
which  was  therefore  called  Falhr-Mirium,  or  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  Fast  of  the  Virgin. 

ABA,  or  Abe,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Phocis  in  Greece,  adjacent  to  Helicon;  famous  fur  an 
oracle  of  Apollo,  more  ancient  than  that  at  Delphi ; 
nnd  for  a rich  temple  which  the  Persians  plundered  and 
burnt. 

A BAA.  a river  in  The»:<aly,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  Peneus  of  the  ancients. 

ABACA,  a kind  of  Hax,  or  hemp,  gathered  in  the 
Philippine  islands.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  white  and 
the  grey ; — the  former  is  u*ed  for  fine  linen,  the  latter 
only  for  cordage. 

ABAC  AY,  a name  given  by  the  Philippine  islanders 
to  a species  of  parrot. 

ABACI!,  a market-town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  seated 
on  the  Dunube,  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Ratisbon.  It  is 
remarkable  for  Roman  antiquities,  and  for  springs  of 
mineral  waters.  Henry  II.  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
in  the  castle.  E.  Ion.  11°  56'.  N.  lat.  48°  53'. 

ABACINARE,  or  Abbacinare,  in  writers  of  the 
middle  age,  a cruel  punishment,  which  consisted  in 
blinding  the  criminal,  by  holding  a red-hot  burin,  or 
bowl  of  metal,  bcloie  his  eyes.  L)u  Cange. 

ABACK.  On  back.  Backwards.  See  Back, 

So  that  the  white  was  «h<me,  a*  the  folk  y eeyc, 

An<l  Hruf  the  rede  *1  abak  out  of  the  put  uey 

The  red*,  as  for  ■.mn't-M*,  by  turuede  hjm  Attn  end# 

And  oKiuledc  the  wyte,  and  made  bym  ubac  weenie. 

Ji.  Gloucester,  p.  131. 

Ictus  seith  to  hem  1 am.  and  Judas  that  betraiedr  him  stood 
with  bent,  and  whanne  he  wide  to  hem,  I am,  thei  wraura  abak  aud 


felden  down  on  the  rrthe  and  eft  he  oxide  hem  whom  oeken  gbe?  ABACK, 
and  thei  sddro  jhesua  of  naumrth.  — 

tVirftf.  !•'*.  chap.  xviiL  ABACUS. 
From  tuffis  btndis  to  Urn*  all  thare  rntentia,  ' 

Quhatn  so  hir  list,  and  bynd  othir  sum  also 
In  Langtum  amouris,  vehement  pane  aud  wo: 

The  ryunyug  Audit  lhare  waltir  slap  gau  sc  ho  mak. 

And  eik  the  sUrnea  turne  that  count  at, at. 

Dou/jtm,  lxxike  iv.  p.  117. 

But  both  the  fruit  from  hand,  and  floud  fivni  mouth 
Did  flic  min ck.  nnd  made  him  vainely  twiuke: 

The  while  be  eteni’d  wiih  hunger  aud  with  drouth : 

He  daily  dyde.  yet  (truer  throughly  dyrn  couth. 

Spmirr  » Am#  Qwrmf,  page  91. 

Tel  Alter!  new  rrvmrrr*  still  pnqssn-s. 

Conceals  his  grirf.  and  doubles  alt  his  cores ; 

“ Away  there  ! lower  the  mixen.yard  on  deck,” 

Ho  calls,  “ und  brace  the  foremost  yards  aback  !* 

Falconer  $ Shipwreck. 

Aback,  a term  in  Naval  Tactic*,  to  express  the 
situation  of  the  sails  when  the  surfaces  are  flatted 
against  the  inastg  by  the  impulse  of  the  wind.  The 
sails  are  said  to  be  ‘ taken  aback  ’ when  they  are 
brought  into  this  situation,  either  by  a sudden  change 
of  the  wind,  or  an  alteration  in  the  ship’s  course.  They 
are  ‘ laid  aback,’  to  effect  an  immediate  retreat,  with- 
out turning  to  the  right  or  left;  or,  to  give  the  ship 
* stern-way,’  in  order  to  avoid  some  danger  in  a nar- 
row channel,  or  when  she  has  advanced  bevond  her 
station  in  the  line  of  battle,  or  otherwise.  The  sails 
are  placed  in  this  position  by  slackening  their  lee  braces, 
and  hauling  in  the  weather  ones.  It  is  also  usual  to 
spread  some  sail  aback  near  the  stern,  when  a ship 
rides  with  a single  anchor  in  a road,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  from  approaching  it  so  as  to  entangle  the  flukes  of 
it  with  her  slackened  cable. 

ABACOT,  an  ancient  cup  of  state  worn  by  the 
kings  of  Englund  ; ot  which  the  upper  part  was  in  the 
form  of  a double  crow  n. 

ABACTORS,  or  Abactores,  those  who  drive  off 
cuttle  by  herds,  and  are  therefore  distinguished  from 
lures  or  thieves. 

ABACUS,  (the  word  iB  former?  from  the  Greek 
n|3o£»)  among  the  ancient  mathematicians,  a tabic 
strewed  with  dust,  on  which  they  drew  their  diagrams. 

Abacus  is  likewise  die  name  of  an  ancient  arithme- 
tical instrument,  consisting,  at  first,  of  a smooth  table, 
covered  with  dust,  on  which  the  first  diagrams  and 
calculations  were  traced.  The  following  is  a represen- 
tation of  that  which  is  in  most  general  use. 


A counter  placed  on  the  uppermost  line  signifies 
10,000;  and  two  counters  2 X 10,000,  or  20,000.  A 
counter  on  the  second  line  signifies  1000 ; on  the 
third  line,  100 ; on  the  fourth,  10 ; and  so  on  the  fifth,  1. 
When  placed  in  any  of  the  spaces  between  the  parallel 
lines,  it  denotes  one-half  of  whnt  it  would  Signify  if  it 
were  in  the  line  immediately  above  It;  or  five  times 
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ABACUS,  what  it  would  signify,  if  on  the  line  immediately  below 
-h  it  Brass  wires  and  ivory  balls  are  frequently  substi- 
tuled  for  parallel  lines  and  counters.  Sec  Hitt.  Arad. 
I n script.  loin,  iii.,  p,  39(J.  Wolfii  Lex.  Math.  p.  171, 
Phil.  Tran*.  No.  180.  An  ingenious  abacus  has  been 
invented  by  Perrault,  which  is  adapted  to  facilitate 
these  arithmetical  operations. 

The  Grecian  Ahaeus  was  an  oblong  frame,  over 
which  were  stretched  several  brass  wires,  strung 
with  little  ivory  halls,  like  the  beads  of  a necklace; 
by  the  various  arrangements  of  which  nil  kinds  of 
computations  were  easily  made.  The  Roman  Aba- 
cus was  a little  different  from  the  Grecian,  having 
pius  sliding  in  grooves,  iusieud  of  strings  or  wires 
and  bend*.  A description  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Abacus,  with  a drawing,  may  be  seen  in  F.  Ursin, 
Erplicat.  Inter.  DuiUiatur,  and  in  Ant.  Auoustin, 
Numiom.  Dial.  9.  The  Chinese  Abacus,  or  Shwan- 
pan,  like  the  Grecian,  is  composed  of  several  scries 
of  heads  strung  on  brass  wires,  stretched  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  instrument,  and  divided  in 
the  middle  by  a cross  piece  from  side  to  side.  In  the 
upper  space  every  string  has  two  beads,  which  are 
each  reckoned  for  5;  nud  in  the  lower  space  every 
string  has  five  bead*,  of  various  values,  the  first  being 
reckoned  as  1,  the  second  as  10,  the  third  as  100, 
* and  so  on. 

Abacus  Pythagoricus,  the  common  multiplication 
table,  so  called  from  its  inventor  Pythagoras. 

Abacus  Logisticus,  a reetangled  triangle,  whose 
sides,  funning  the  right  angle,  contain  the  numbers 
from  1 to  60  ; ami  its  area,  the  facta  of  each  two  of 
the  numbers  perpendicularly  opposite.  It  is  also  called 
a canon  of  sexagesimals. 

Abacus  et  Pal  mu  I®,  in  Ancient  Music,  denoted  the 
machinery,  the  strings  of  the  polyplectra,  were  struck 
with  a plectrum  of  quills. 

Abacus  Harmonious,  the  structure  and  disposition 
of  the  keys  of  a musical  instrument,  whether  to  be 
touched  with  the  hands  or  the  feel. 

Abacus  Major,  in  metallurgic  operations,  the  name 
of  u trough  used  in  the  mines,  in  which  the  ore  is 
washed. 

ABADA,  a wild  animal  in  Benguela,  Africa,  ab^ut 
the  size  of  a half  grown  colt,  shy,  and  swift-footed,  having 
a horn  in  its  forehead,  and  another  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  The  bead  and  tail  resemble  an  ox,  ami  i's>  feet 
arc  cloven.  Medicinal  virtues  ore  attributed  to  the 
front  horn  by  the  natives. 

ABADDON,  a Hebrew  word;  in  Greek  AraXXvvv, 
i.  r.  a destroyer ; the  name  which  St  John,  til  the 
Revelations  gives  to  the  king  of  the  locusts,  the  angel 
of  the  bottomless  pit.  Some  suppose  him  to  be  Satan, 
or  the  devil ; and  the  locusts  which  came  out  of  the 
abyss,  to  he  the  zealots  and  robbers  that  infested  Judea, 
and  laid  it  waste,  before  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
Romans.  They  identify  Abaddon,  the  king  of  the 
locusts,  with  John  of  Gischala.  Others  think  it  was 
Mahomet  who  issued  from  the  cave  of  Hera;  and 
Bryant  supposes  it  to  be  the  name  of  Ophite,  or  the 
serpent-deity  anciently  worshipped. 

ABADIR,  a title  given  by  the  Carthaginians  to  gods 
of  the  first  order.  In  the  Roman  mythology,  it  is  the 
name  of  a stone  which  Saturn  swallowed,  by  the  con- 
trivance of  his  wife  Ops,  believing  it  to  be  his  i ew- 
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born  son  Jupiter:  hence  it  became  the  object  of  religious  ABADIR. 
worship.  — 

ABAFEDE,  a mountain  in  Egypt,  where  the  magi  AB-4N1>. 
anciently  resided.  It  war,  afterwards  inhabited  hr 
Christian  devotees,  who  lived  in  caves  cut  out  at  the 
loot. 


ABAFT,  the  hinder  part  of  a ship,  or  nil  those  parts 
both  within  and  without  which  lie  towards  the  stern,  in 
opposition  to  afore. — Abaft,  is  also  used  as  a prepo- 
sition, and  signifies  ‘further  aft,'  or  ‘nearer  the  stern.' 

ABAISSED,  Abaisse,  in  Heraldry,  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  wings  of  eagles,  Ac.,  when  the  lip  looks  down- 
wards to  the  point  of  the  shield,  or  when  the  wings  are 
shut ; the  natural  way  of  bearing  them  being  extended. 

ABALUS,  au  island,  as  the  ancient*  supposed,  in 
the  German  ocean,  called  by  Tinueus,  Barilla,  and  by 
Xenophon  Lampsacenus  Baltia;  now  the  peninsula  of 
Scandinavia.  Here,  according  to  Pliny,  some  imagined 
that  arnber  propped  from  the  trees.  Hist.  Nat.  turn.  2, 
p.  770.  cd.  Hard. 


ABAN'D,  t>.  Sax.  Hannan:  Abannan  : past 

Aban  don,  b.  * participle,  Abamud:  Baud, 
Aban'don/n.  I Bond,  Bandon,  bandoun. 

Abandonee.  j bonden,  bondoti.  From  this 

Aban'donino.  past  participle  we  have  formed 

Abandonment.  the  verb  Abandon  (in  Spenser 
written  Aband),  to  band  or  bind,  or  put  in  bondage : 
to  stay  or  remain  in,  to  leave  in,  or  give  up  to,  a state 
of  bondage  or  entire  subjectiou. 

And  then  simply — 

To  resign,  to  quit,  to  desert,  to  loraake ; and  conse- 
quently. 

To  reject  or  cast  away  : to  re[M»l  or  drive  away  : to 
banish. 


The  barons  of  this  land. 

For  him  tr&uailcd  sore,  and  krouht  him  out  of  band. 

R.  Brmnnt,  p.  201. 

Whan  he  of  bond  was  brouht  fur  rauiuon  that  was  riche. 

Id.  p 201. 

He  *ai*  Merlyn,  in  his  denyn,  of  him  has  **id. 

That  thro  regions  in  his  handout  title  be  laid. 

Id.  |l.  JVJ. 

Svlcouthly  he  sndis  the  man  thnt  is  fain 
If  h*  treat  on  his  fronds,  thai  begil*  him  als 
Begtlcd  is  William,  taken  is  and  bondo*. 

Id.  p.  320. 

Abandumt,  will  ha  might  be  to  bernc  that  is  borne. 

Gntean  <**d  Gvt.  1 , 12,  in  J amir  ton. 
Is  this  gonand,  that  I my  purpois  failo 
As  clene  uua rcum,  and  may  not  fra  Itale 
Withhald  thia  king  or  Troy  and  his  nauye  f 
Am  1 abandon*!  with  sa  hard  a dostanc  r 
Sen  Polios  mjcht  «n  Greket  tak  sic  wroik 
To  him  tborc  sebyppis. 

Dougins,  books  L p.  !4. 

He  that  dredeth  God,  spareth  nut  to  do  that  him  ought  to  do ; 
and  he  that  loveth  God,  he  wol  du  diligence  to  plesc  God  by  hi* 
werltfs,  and  abandon  himself  with  nil  his  might  wel  Car  to  do. 

Chaucer,  The  J’rrtontt  Tale.  vuL  ii.  p.  3-16. 
Certes  thus  hath  riches  with  flickering  sight  annoyed  many : am! 
often  when  there  is  a throw  out  shrew,  her  Cometh  all  ih**  gold, 
all  the  precious  stones  y‘  mowen  be  founde  to  banc  in  liis  imntlm. 
he  WeiiL’th  no  wigt  be  worthy  to  haue  suchr  things  but  he  aUrne. 

Cka*<'-r,  Trit  of  Lotte,  fol.  299,  col.  I. 
For  he  that  — — — — — 

Yawe  whole  his  hart,  in  will  and  thought 
And  to  himselfe  kepeth  right  nought 
After  tins  swift  it  Is  gins!  reason 
He  ycue  h<»  good  in  al»and<m. 

Chum  er.  The  Romani  of  the  Nutt.  fol-  1 17,  col.  2, 
a 
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ABAND.  Moris  hir  aonue  was  corontd, 

— < Which*  K>  furforth  was  nhamlon*d 

ABAN*  To  C brutes  feitb,  that  men  hym  call* 

T1AS.  Moris  the  cbristnest  of  all. 

Gotcer,  b.  ii. 

Further  John  a roan  of  perfect*  holmes,  prrcryuing  the  cnuio'is 
affrctinns  of  hn  disciples,  to  thintenl  that  h«  might  heale  their 
weakness  and  abnndr.ar  them  from  him  and  deliver  thorn  to  Jesus: 
he  cluise  out  of  them  two  and  sent  them  to  Jesus. 

fraUHti'i  Paraphrat e of  .V.  T.  by  /*.  L'dail,  tm  Matthew, 

chap,  x.,  fol.  48.  c.  2. 

those  forreiners,  which  came  from  farre, 

drew  peat,  and  got  large  portions  of  land. 

That  in  the  realm*  et*  long  thoy  stronger  arre. 

Then  they  which  sought  at  fust  their  helping  hand. 

And  Vortrgwr  cnfbrc't  the  kingdom*;  to  ahand. 

Spttutr  * Faerie  Qeeene,  b.  ii.  canto  10. 
Bey.  Madame  wife,  they  say  that  I haue  d ream'd, 

And  slept  ahouo  some  fifteen*  year*  or  more. 

Lady.  1,  and  the  time  seemre  thirty  to  to  me, 

Being  all  this  time  abandon'd  from  your  bed. 

Shakspeare,  Tam.  tf  S.  p.  210,  act  i.  scene  1. 

Emit.  Oh  sacred,  shadowy,  cold,  and  constant  queen, 

AbanJsrntr  of  revel*,  mute,  contemplative. 

BroMMtmt  ami  Fletcher' * Two  JVoVe  Ktntmett,  act  v.  scene  1, 
p.  445,  fol.  edit.  MUCLXX1X. 

Attrel. You  form  reasons. 

Just  ones,  for  your  abandomny  the  Storms 
Which  threaten  your  own  ruin;  but  propose 
No  shelter  for  her  honour. 

FortTt  l/idy'i  Tnal . ad  i.  scene  1. 
See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelessly  diffused. 

With  languish'd  head  unpropt. 

As  one  past  hope.  abandon'd, 

And  by  himself  given  over. 

Millin' i Sam  ton  Ayonittet. 

According  to  God’s  infallible  judgment,  we  are  very  consider- 
able  ; that  our  souls  are  capable  of  high  regard  ; that  it  is  a great 
pity  we  should  be  lost  aud  abandoned  to  ruio. 

Barrow’ t Sermont. 

Nor  let  hn  tempt  that  deep,  nor  make  the  shore. 

Where  our  abandon'd  youth  she  sees. 

Shipwreck'd  in  luxury,  and  lost  in  case  ; 

Whom  nor  Britannia’s  danger  can  alarm, 

Nor  William's  exemplary  virtuo  warm. 

Pnor. 

lie  that  abandon*  religion  must  act  in  such  a contradiction  to 
his  own  conscience  and  best  judgment,  that  be  abuse*  and  spoilt 
tbo  faculty  itself.  Halit's  21  Semsaa*. 

She  loses  all  her  influence.  C tics  then 
Attract  us,  and  neglected  Nature  pines 
Abandon'd,  aa  unworthy  of  our  lure.  Carper*!  Tatk. 

When  thus  tho  helm  of  justice  is  abandoned,  an  universal  nbatt- 
daniny  of  all  other  posts  will  succeed.  Burke. 

ABANO,  a village  near  Paduu,  in  the  republic  of 
Venice,  famous  among  the  ancients  for  its  hot  baths. 
E.  Ion.  10°,  47'.  N.  lat.  45°,  30'. 

ABANTES,  a warlike  people,  originally  from  Thrace, 
who  settled  in  l’hoccea,  a country  of  Greece,  where 
they  built  a town,  which  they  called  Aba,  after  the 
name  of  their  leader.  Some  ancient  authors  say,  the 
Abantes  went  afterwards  into  the  island  Eubcca, 
now  called  Negropont:  others  say  the  Abantes  of 
Euboea  came  from  Athens. 

ABANTIAS,  or  Auawtis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
name  of  the  island  Euboea  in  the  Egean  sea,  extending 
along  the  coast  of  Greece,  from  the  promontory  Sunhim 
in  Attica  to  Thessaly,  and  separated  from  Boeotia  by  a 
narrow  strait  called  Euripus.  The  island  was  formerly 
called  Macris,  from  its  length;  afterwards  Abanias 
or  Ahantis,  from  ihe  Abantes,  a people  originally  of 
Thrace,  termed  by  Homer  owtoQtv  Kojiowvtc*,  from 
wearing  the  hair  long  behind.  They  were  called  Curetes 


'rom  cutting  their  hair  before,  Reineccius  supposes  they  ABAN- 
were  Arabians  who  followed  Cadmus  into  Euboea.  TIAS. 

ABAPTISTON,  or  Ahaptista,  in  Surgery,  the  Ag7«f 
shoulder,  or  perforating  pert  of  the  instrument  called  a . ' 

Trepan.  This  instrument,  which  is  mentioned  by  Galen, 
Fabricius  ah  Aquapendente,  and  others,  was  a conical 
saw  wilh  a circular  edge : modern  surgeons,  however, 
prefer  the  cylindrical  form.  Various  contrivances  have 
been  recommended  to  obviate  the  danger  (hat  may 
arise  from  want  of  dexterity,  in  performing  the  operation 
of  trepanning;  and  a new  instrument  has  been  lately 
invented  for  this  purpose,  by  Mr.  Hodman,  surgeon  in 
Paisley.  It  is  so  contrived,  as  to  cut  any  thickness 
of  bone,  without  danger  of  injuring  the  brain ; and  os 
no  centre-pin  is  necessary,  the  accidents  which  have 
sometimes  happened  by  not  removing  it,  when  the 
instrument  in  common  use  is  employed,  are  completely 
prevented.  (P hilmoph.  Mag.  April,  181)0.) 

ABAUCA,  an  ancient  kind  of  shoe  used  in  Spaiu 
for  passing  the  mountains.  It  was  made  of  raw  hides, 
and  bound  with  cords,  to  secure  the  feet  against  the 
snow. 

ABARIM,  high  and  steep  mountains,  opposite 
Jericho,  separating  (he  country  of  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  from  Canaan.  Ncbo  and  Pisgah  were  parts 
of  these  mountains.  ( 'fPdVt  (reog.  vol.  ii.  p.  152.) 

A BA  RIM  ON,  a valley  of  Scythia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Imaus,  whose  inhabitants,  according  to  Pliny, 
were  Anthropophagi,  little  superior  to  wild  beasts. 

Their  feel  were  turned  backwards.  (Pun.  Hut.  Nat. 
tom.  i.  p.  370.) 

ABAS,  a Persian  weight  for  weighing  pearls ; one- 
eighth  less  than  the  European  carat. 

Adas,  in  Mythology1,  the  son  of  Hypothoon  and 
Meganira,  who  entertained  Ceres,  and  offered  a sacri- 
fice to  her ; but  Abas  ridiculing  the  ceremony,  and 
giving  her  opprobrious  language,  she  sprinkled  him 
with  a certain  mixture  she  held  in  her  cup,  on  which 
lie  became  a newt  or  water  lizard. 

ABASCIA,  or  Abcasria,  the  northern  district  of 
the  western  division  of  Georgia  in  Asia.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  poor,  thievish,  and  treacherous.  They  trade 
in  furs,  buck  and  tiger  skins,  linen  yarn,  boxwood, 
and  bees*  wax  ; but  their  principal  traffic  consists  in 
the  sale  of  their  own  children  to  the  Turks,  to  whom 
they  are  tributary  ; and  to  one  another.  They  are 
destitute  of  many  necessaries  of  life,  and  have  nothing 
among  them  that  deserves  to  be  called  a town.  They 
are  Christians  only  in  name.  The  men  are  robust  and 
active,  and  the  women  remarkably  beautiful.  Anacopia 
is  the  capital.  E.  )ou.  from  39°  to  43°.  N.  lat.  from 
43°  to  45°. 

ABASE',  I fiaatc:  that  upon  which  we  tread, 

Abas'ino,  n.  > stand,  go ; the  lower  part  of  the 

Abask'ment.  J foot ; any  thing  low.  (See  Abash.) 

1.  To  put  or  bring  low,  to  lower,  to  depress. 

2.  To  lower,  to  degrade,  to  humble,  to  disgrace. 

Our  kyngc  hath  do  this  thing  amine, 

So  In  abettr  his  reunite*  ; 

That  wary  man  it  might  see. 

And  humbled  him  in  such  a wise 

To  them  that  were  of  none  emprise.  Gower. 

This  example  was  shewed  to  teach*  vs,  bowe  the  teachers  of  Gods 
worde  should  not  gnifehe  to  descend  from  their  highnes  or  perfec- 
tion, and  abate  themselues  euen  to  the  low  lines  of  the  wcoke. 
thereby  to  Wynne  very  many  to  theyr  Lorde. 

Eras  mat' I Paraphrase  of  iV.  T.  by  P.  Vdall,  on  S.  Mar  he,  cb.  ii. 
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A M ASK.  And  will  vhe  yet  abate  her  ejre*  on  nie, 

— That  c»pt  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince, 

ABASH.  And  made  her  widdow  to  a wofull  bed  ? 

■ ■^■v  — -•  Shakespeare,  Rich.  III.  act.  i.  tc. 2. 

At  thi*  tvme  also,  the  kinoes  mate*  tie.  with  the  aduice  of  hia 
privy  counsaite,  did  now  purpose  nut  onely  the  abacyny  of  the  sayd 
copper  money*,  but  also  meat  wholly  to  reduce  them  to  bolltun,  to 
the  intent  to  drliuer  fioe  and  good  monies  fur  them. 

Graft'**' i Chronicle. 

Her  either  cheek  resembled  blushing  mom  ; 

Or  roees  gules  in  field  of  lilies  borne ; 

Twixt  which  an  ivory  wall  so  fair  » raised, 

That  it  is  but  abased  when  it’s  praised. 

Drummond. 

If  be  that  abases  the  prince's  coin  dewrves  to  die,  what  is  his 
drarrt,  that  instead  of  the  tried  silver  of  Gud's  word,  stamps  the 
name  and  character  of  God  upon  lxue  brazen  stuff  of  his  own  ? 

Haiti t Golden  Remains. 

There  is  an  o&isowew/  because  of  glory,  and  there  is  that  lifteth 
up  his  head  from  a low  estate 

Ecc/us.  c.  xx.  v.  2. 

It  is  a point  of  cunning  to  wait  upun  him  with  whom  you  speak 
with  your  eye;  as  the  Jesuits  give  it  in  precept;  for  there  may 
be  many  wise  men  that  have  secret  hearts  and  transparent  counte- 
nances : yet  this  should  be  done  with  a demure  abas img  of  your  eye. 

Lord  Baton  t Essay  m Cunning. 

Behold  every  one  that  is  proud  and  abate  him.  Look  on  every 
one  that  is  proud  and  bring  him  low  : and  tread  down  the  wicked 
in  their  place.  Job.  xl.  II,  12. 

Heaven  was  to  be  earned  only  by  penance  and  mortification ; by 
the  austerities  and  abatement  or  a monk,  not  by  the  Liberal,  gene, 
roua,  and  spirited  conduct  of  a man.  S mil  At  health  of  Mahons. 

Absorb’d  in  that  immensity  I sit. 

I shrink  abat'd  and  yet  aspire  to  Thee. 

Co  super. 


ABASH',  v.  ) The  past  tense  and  past  part 
Abash'ment.  I of  Abate  was  anciently  written 
Abaisit,  Abaysrhid;  whence  the  word  Abash  appears  to 
be  formed  ; and  is  applied  to  the  feelings  of  those  who 
arc  abated,  depressed,  disgraced.  In  Wiclif  it  is 
applied  to  the  feelings  which  overpowered,  subdued, 
the  witnesses  of  the  miraculous  restoration  of  the 
damsel  by  Christ.  Abasshe  is  found  in  Gower,  used  as 
a substantive,  (p.  41.) 

Now  iv  Berwick  bom  doun,  oboist  is  that  cuntre 
Jon  get*  thi  cornua,  thou  lusia  thi  d ignite. 

R.  Brume,  p.  272. 

And  he  held*  the  hand  of  tha  damywl  and  aryde  to  hir  Tabita 
corny,  that  is  to  seie,  damywl.  1 wye  to  thee  ary**.  And  anuon 
the  oamytel  rou*  and  walludc : awl  sche  was  of  twelve  yeer,  and 
thei  wereo  abaytthid  with  a great  stoneying 

frith/,  Mark,  chap.  v. 
Quhil  that  the  figur  of  Creuu  and  geitt, 

Of  fer  maro  stature  than  are  quhen  ache  was  loiat 
Before  m«  catiue  hir  sekand  up  pent  thare. 

Abasit  I wox  and  widdenymiu  stert  ray  hare. 

Spake  mycht  1 not,  the  voce  in  my  hal»  xa  stok. 

Douglas,  booke  ii.  p.  61. 
The  town  restless*  with  furiu  as  I sought, 

Th’  unlucky  figure  of  Creiwue*  ghost, 

Of  stature  more  than  wont,  stood  Sue  mine  eyen. 

A bathed  then  I wait? ; therewith  my  hcate 
Gan  start  right  op : ray  voice  stuck  in  my  throtc. 

Amy. 

For  thi  beo  nat  a bathttktd.  to  by d tie  and  to  be  neoify 
SI  the  he  that  wrouht«  al  the  worlde.  was  wilfulliclie  neody 
Never*  nou  so  neody.  no  non  so  pour*  deeyde. 

Futon  of  Piers  Plouhsnan,  repr.  1813,  p.  39A. 
And  as  the  new  abashed  Nightingale, 

That  stiuteth  first,  when  she  Iwgi  north  sing 
Whan  that  she  henreth  any  heerdes  tala. 

Or  in  the  hedges  any  wight  steanng, 

And  after  siker  dorth  h»r  voice  out  ring. 

Chaucer.  Third  book  of  Trot  tut,  fol.  1 73,  col  ’2. 


But  th©  water  kepte  hi*  course,  and  wette.at  length  the  kynges  ABASH. 
[ Canute]  thvva:  wherwuh  )*  kynge  abauhrd,  start*  backe  and  * _ 

asyde,  all  erthly  kynge*  may  knowe  that  theyr  powers  be  vayne,  ABASSU 
and  that  none  is  Wurthy  to  hai*e  the  name  of  a kynge,  but  he  that  • Hl  _ „ 
lus  all  thynges  subiecte  to  hia  bestes. 

Fabyan,  repr,  1811,  p.  219. 

The  kyugva  daughter,  whiche  this  »igh. 

For  pure  abasJie  drew  hir  adrigli. 

Ami  hrlde  her  class  voder  the  bough. 

And  let  hem  still  ride  enough. 

Grower,  Com.  A.  bk.  4. 

— Why,  then,  (you  princes) 

Do  you  with  cheekes  abath'd  behold  our  war  Ires, 

And  think*  them  shame,  which  are  (indeed)  nought  else. 

But  the  protractiue  trials  of  great  loue, 

To  finde  persistiue  count  aucie  in  men. 

SAuietpeare,  Tro.  ,j>  Or*,  p.  81. 

Yet  all  that  could  not  from  affright  her  hold, 

Ne  to  recumfort  her  at  all  prevail’d  ; 

For,  her  faint  heart  was  with  the  frozen  cold 
Benumb'd  so  inly,  that  her  wits  nigh  fail'd, 

And  all  her  senwa  with  abtuhmmt  quite  were  quail’d. 

Spensers  Faerie  Qoetme,  p.  164. 

He  that  *aw  her  words  written  in  the  plain  table  of  her  fair 
face,  thought  it  impossible  there  should  therein  be  cuutaiued  de- 
ceit : and,  therefore,  su  much  the  more  abashed. 

Sidney' t f Turks. 

They  heard  and  were  abash/,  and  up  they  sprung 
Upon  the  wing;  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  bleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread, 

Rouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Basenrsso  of  birth  is  a great  disparagemmt  to  tome  men,  espe- 
cially if  they  b«  wealthy,  bear  office,  and  cume  to  promotion  in  a 
common-wealth : then,  if  their  birth  bw  not  answerable  to  then 
calling,  and  to  their  fellows,  they  are  much  abashed  and  ashamed 
of  themselves. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

But  when  he  Venus  view'd  without  disguiae, 

Her  shining  neck  beheld,  and  radiant  ryes; 

Awed  and  abash'd  he  turn'd  hi*  head  aside, 

Attempting  with  his  rube  his  face  to  hide. 

Congreve's  Trams.  <f  Homer's  Hymn  to  Fenut. 

And  harsh  austerity,  from  whose  rebuke 
Young  luve  and  smiling  wonder  shrink  away 
Abash’d  and  chill  of  heart,  with  sagrr  fruwns 
Uotulcmns  the  fair  evichantuient. 

Akenstde't  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

ABASKAJA,  a town  in  Siberia,  on  the  river  Ischim. 

E.  Ion.  69°.  5'.  N.  lat.  50°,  10'. 

ABASSA,  Ahascia,  or  Abghas,  a province  of  the 
Russian  empire  in  Asia,  divided  into  two  districts, 
called  the  Greater  and  Smaller  Abassa,  and  »u|>- 
posed  to  contain  a population  of  150,()U0  souls.  An 
excellent  breed  of  horses  is  found  here.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  north-cast  by  Circassia,  on  the  south 
by  MingTclia,  and  by  the  Black  sea  on  the  south-west. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  Circassian  origin ; wild 
and  warlike  in  their  raanuen: ; the.tr  language  is  aaid 
to  differ  essentially  from  all  the  other  Asiatic  dialects; 
and  many  of  their  customs  are  peculiar.  If  a wife  at- 
tain the  age  of  thirty  without  children,  or  be  unfruitful 
for  five  successive  years,  she  is  repudiated.  Christian- 
ity was  once  the  professed  religion  of  the  country,  but 
the  few  traces  of  any  religion,  that  now  remain,  are 
Mahomedan.  The  soil  is  luxuriantly  fertile,  but  very 
ill  cultivated. 

ABASSI.  or  Abassis,  a silver  coin  in  Persia,  worth 
two  mommoudis,  or  four  chayes;  being  equivalent  in 
value  to  about  sixteen  pence  of  our  money.  It  derives 
its  name  from  Schah  Abbas  II.  king  of  Persia,  under 
whom  it  was  struck. 
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ABATE.  ABATE',  r.  l A.S.  Beaten,  to  faff  f.  The  word  ex- 

Abatement.  >ists  also  without  the  prefix  A ; though 

Aba'ter.  J more  limited  by  modern  usage  in  its 
application.  Sec  Hate. 

To  beat  or  press  down ; to  lower,  to  depress ; to 
lessen,  to  diminish. 

And  rente  tut>  mmneiyeu,  Warwel  that  one  was, 

Anil  Arohrethitry  ihet  other,  to  bete  Jie  trevpas, 

An  adrie  yrorr  iyf  Gotl  wulle,  frt  synne  wr  to  bete. 

And  come  to  guile  ametuleineut,  nr  heo  that  Ijf  letc. 

Chaucer.  The  Per  eon  n't  Talc,  nil,  ii.  p.  2111. 
The  ki  ng  did  uraen  hit  men,  to  abate  Gryffv’n’s  pride. 

And  llaraid  th.un  bitauht  ugtryn  the  WaWh  to  ride. 

Id.  p.  63. 

As  God  saith.  the  horrible  divels  shut  goo  nod  comen  npon  the 
hrrlea  of  (Umpired  folk:  and  this  is,  for  a*  moche  as  the  higher 
that  they  were  in  this  present  Ilf,  the  more  shut  they  be  abated 
and  dcimiled  in  belies  Id.  p.  291. 

He  [ 'lie  honrn]  bn-nkclh  the  groin  U*  wyth  the  huflVs  of  his  fete 
rhearful.)  in  hi*  ktreugtb,  and  runneth  to  meet  the  harnrst  men. 
He  layern  atvde  all  fear*,  hy*  atomack  is  not  abated,  nether  start- 
elh  he  a back  for  ar.y  swerde. 

ftib/r,  I if  on  1539.  Job.  chap,  init. 
And  when  the  tunne  hath  eke  the  dark*  opj.rest, 

And  brought  the  day.  it  doth  no'hing  abate 

The  trauailes  of  mine  endleaau  tmait  and  paine.  Surrey. 

For  that  abatement  ho  ehalmget  thorgli  right, 

Edward  thiderhad  sent  many  a hardy  knvght. 

H.  Hrumme,  p.  278. 

H*u  O weary  night,  O I long  and  tediwr*  night, 

Abate  thy  him  re*.  shine  comfort*  from  the  East, 

That  I may  hackc  to  Athens  by  daylight, 

From  th**e,  that  my  pourv  empanie  detest. 

ShaJkipearc,  Mid.  .Vi ghft  Dream,  p.  156.  act  iii.  ac.  2. 

Kniuut.  My  lord,  1 know  not  what  the  matter  is,  but  to  my 
judgement,  your  llighnrsae  is  not  entertained  with  that  ceremo- 
nious affection  as  you  were  wrunt ; there’s  a great  afxtiemrnl  of 
kindnesse  uipwns  a*  well  in  the  general  I dv(«>ndants,  as  in  tho 
duke  himwlfe  also,  and  your  daughter. 

M.  Lear.  p.  247,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Will  come  a day  fhear  this  and  quake  ye  Jnitent  great  ones) 

When  you  yourselves  shall  stancl  before  a judge. 

Who  in  a pair  of  icalrs  will  weigh  your  actions. 

Without  abatement  of  one  gram. 

Hraumant  and  Fletcher  § Playt. 
Impiety  of  limes,  chastity's  abator, 

Falsehool,  whetiin  thyself  thyself  doniest ; 

Treason  to  counterfeit  the  seal  of  nature. 

The  stamp  of  heaven,  impressed  hy  the  highest. 

DameCt  Complaint  of  KotamanJ 

If  we  could  arrest  time,  and  strike  off  the  nimble  w heels  of  his 
chariot,  and  like  Joshua,  bid  the  suu  stand  still,  and  make  oppor- 
tunity tarry  ns  long  iu  he  had  occasion  for  it ; this  wens  something 
to  excuse  nur  delay,  or  at  least  to  mitigate  or  abate  the  folly  and 
unroAsonahlrness  of  U.  TWWtts’i  H'orht. 

Government  may  be  too  secure.  The  greatest  tyrants  have 
been  those,  whose  title*  were  the  most  unquestioned.  Whcnrrer, 
therefore,  the  opinion  of  right  becomes  too  predominant  and  super- 
stitious,  it  is  abated  by  breaking  the  custom. 

Pale  ft  Moral  Philosophy. 

To  Abate,  a miuonoc,  to  abate  a castle , is,  in 
English  common  law,  to  beat  down  or  remove  it;  to 
abate  a writ,  is,  by  some  exception,  to  defeat  or 
overthrow  it.  Thus  1 the  writ  of  the  demandant  shall 
abate that  is,  shall  be  disabled,  frustrated,  or  over- 
thrown. *The  appeal  abateth  by  covin;*  that  is,  the 
accusation  is  defeated  by  deceit 

Abate,  in  Horsemanship,  implies  the  exact  per- 
formance of  any  downward  motion.  A horse  is  said  to 
abate  or  take  down  his  curvets,  when  he  puts  both  his 
hind  legs  to  the  ground  at  once,  and  observes  in  all 
the  times  the  same  exactness. 


Abatement,  in  Heraldry,  some  figure  introduced  ABATE* 
into  coats  of  arms,  to  denote  a dishonourable  action,  ^ 
or  the  suppression  of  some  mark  of  dignity  originally  "J*  __  , 
belonging  to  them. 

ABATIS,  or  Abattis,  from  the  French  ahattre ; a 
military  fence,  or  obstruction,  made  of  felled  irees,  or 
small  wood,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
while  it  serves  as  a breastwork  to  the  defendants. 

ABATOR,  in  Law,  is  applied  to  a person  who 
takes  possession  of  a house  or  lands,  von]  by  death, 
before  the  true  heir. 

ABATOS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  au  island  in  the 
lake  Moeris,  celebrated  for  its  papyrus,  and  as  the 
burial  place  of  Osiris. 

ABBA,  ABBAT,  ABBOT,  in  Chaldee  and  Syriac, 

(2H»  j Father.)  Titles  of  honour  and  authority,  first  de- 
rived from  the  literal  signification  of  the  word.  Iri 
scripture  Abba  is  once  used  by  Jesus  Christ  in  prayer, 
and  twice  in  the  epistles,  having  in  each  place  the  ex- 
planation wunjp  attached  to  it.  The  Jews  are  said  to 
have  forbidden  their  slaves  to  use  this  title  to  their 
masters,  while  it  was  commonly  adopted  among  them- 
selves as  expressive  both  of  honour  and  affection.  In 
the  eastern  churches  it  was  given  at  a very  early  date 
to  their  bishops; — and  Haba%  Papa,  Pope , had  their 
origin  from  the  same  root. 

An  bat,  or  Abbot,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
was  gradually,  and  at  last  distinctively,  applied  to  the 
heads  of  those  religious  orders  who  then  began  to  ex- 
clude themselves  from  the  world.  They  were  endowed 
with  such  opulence,  and  were  »r>  famed  for  their  sanc- 
tity. tliat  bishops  were  frequently  chosen  from  their 
number;  for  in  the  first  instance  they  assumed  in 
themselves  no  active  share  in  the  government  of  the 
church,  and  were  considered  as  the  humblest  of  lay- 
men. At  length  the  abbot,  or  archimandrite,  became 
the  priest  of  the  house,  and  from  the  decrees  of  the 
councils  hel«l  in  the  filth  century,  were  evidently  at 
that  lime  adopted  among  the  clergy,  and  subject  to  the 
bishops  and  councils  alone.  They  cultivated  learning 
with  considerable  success  and  gradually  engrossed 
within  their  different  establishments,  its  most  impor- 
tant documents.  In  the  seventh  century  they  were 
made  independent  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  assumed 
the  mitre,  and  bore  the  pastoral  staff 

Through  the  whole  of  the  dark  ages  riches  and  im- 
munities were  heaped  upon  them.  Kings,  and  dukes, 
and  counts,  abandoned  their  thrones  and  honours  to 
submit  to  their  sway ; or  themselves  assumed  the  title 
of  abbot,  as  amongst  the  highest  civil  distinctions. 

Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  third  race  of  the  French 
dynasty,  was  styled  Hugh  PAbbe,  or  Hugh  the  Abbot. 

Many  offices  in  the  slate  were  now  aspied  after  by  the 
abbots : we  find  them  performing  the  functions  of  am- 
bassadors, and  ministers,  and  occasionally  adorning 
with  their  talents  the  highest  stations.  To  their  watch- 
fulness over  the  manuscripts  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity,  now  almost  wholly  in  their  hands,  it  is  but 
just  to  record,  the  whole  Christiau  world  became 
indebted.  Their  ambition,  however,  and  their  vices 
knew  no  bounds.  Gregory  VII.  who  was  eagerly  bent 
upou  humbling  the  bishops,  and  transferring  their  pri- 
vileges to  the  Roman  see,  granted  them  exemptions  both 
from  the  temporal  authority  of  their  sovereign*,  and  all 
other  spiritual  jurisdiction,  besides  that  of  Rome,  before 
unknown.  They  assumed  the  titles  of  universal  abbots 
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ABBA,  abbots-sovereign,  abbottv-general,  &c.  and  26  lords- 
“ abbots  sot  in  the  English  parliament.  With  the  history 
* Mon ach ism  at  large,  that  of  the  various  orders 

of  abbots  is  more  properly  associated,  and  to  that 
article  wc  therefore  refer  the  reader.  Mosheim’s 
Ecclea.  Hist.  &c. 

Abbots  Regular,  those  which  take  the  vow,  and 
weur  the  habit  of  their  order. 

Abbots  i/t  Com  men  dam,  seculars  who  have  re- 
ceived tonsure,  but  are  obliged  by  their  bulls  to  take 
orders  when  of  proper  age. 

Abbot  is  also  a title  given  to  bishops  whose  sees 
were  formerly  abbeys  ; and  sometimes  to  the  superiors 
or  generals  of  some  congregations  of  regular  canons, 
as  that  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  and  of  Montreal  in 
Sicily.  It  was  likewise  usual,  about  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne, for  several  lords  to  assume  the  title  of  count- 
abbots,  abba  commitea ; os  superintendents  of  certain 
abbeys. 

AB'BACY,  n.  ] Abbas  was  introduced  (says  Skin- 
Ab'bess,  l ner)  into  Europe  from  Syria  with 

Ab'bey,  r the  Christian  Religion.  It  is  derived 
Ab'bot,  J from  the  Syriac  Abba,  Father.  The 
application  of  this  name  to  persons  in  monasteries  was 
resisted  by  St.  Jerome,  as  an  infringement  of  the  com 
mand  to  “ call  no  man  Father,  upon  the  earth.’' 

Dottr*n  he  add*  *1  so,  Cecyly  het  that  oq 
The  eliksto,  that  wai  at  Came  noune  and  a Uttr. 

R.  (jiourtttrr,  p.  370. 

To  chrrehe  end  to  pourre  men  he  *pf  voret,  a*  he  ivolde 
To  a&Aryrt  and  to  priorfes  largylyche  of  hy»  golde. 

Apt  383. 

For  the  4 thiol  of  Eogeloade,  and  the  abbt%*r  y*  neco, 

Shullen  have  a knok  on  here  crowne*  and  incurable  the  wonde. 

/ uiw  of  Pirrt  !’ i&ukman,  repr.  1813,  p.  84. 
And  in  tbi«  time  was  geuen  vnto  the  kyog  hy  the  consent  of  the 
great  and  fatte  Abbo/tet,  all  religious  houses  that  were  of  the  value 
of  three  hundred  marke  and  voder,  in  hope,  that  their  great  mo- 
nasterye*  should  bane  continued  still : but  euen  at  that  tyme  one 
sayde  in  the  parliament  house,  that  these  were  as  themes,  but  the 
great  Abbot  let  were  jsitrifyed  old  okes,  and  they  must  needst  fulowe. 

Graft  on,  vol.  ii.  p.  454. 

The  sovereigns  in  the  different  states  of  Europe  rmleavoured  to 
recover  the  influence  whieh  they  had  once  in  the  disposal  of  the 
great  benefice*  of  the  church ; by  procuring,  to  the  deans  and 
chapters  of  each  diocese,  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  right  of 
electing  the  bishop ; and  to  the  monks  of  each  abbaty,  that  of  elect- 
ing the  abbot.  Smttb'i  H’taJtk  (f  Saitotu. 

Abbe',  a kind  of  secular  clergymen,  once  popular  in 
France  ; and  amongst  whom  arose  several  tncu  of  great 
literary  merit.  They  enjoyed  certain  privileges  in  the 
church,  but  no  Axed  station  ; being  considered  as  pro- 
fessed scholars  and  academics,  and  were  principally 
occupied  in  public  and  private  tuition.  Some  of  them 
have  risen  to  eminence  in  the  state. 

Abbess,  the  superior  of  an  abbey  or  convent  of  nuns, 
over  whom  she  exercises  nearly  the  same  rights  and  au- 
thority as  the  abbots  regular  over  their  monks.  Their 
powers  were  formerly  very  extensive ; they  are  said  to 
have  assisted  at  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  even  to 
have  been  sometimes  called  to  the  English  Wittenage- 
mote,  before  the  Conquest.  Some  abbesses  have  had 
the  right  of  commissioning  a priest  to  act  for  them  in 
those  spiritual  functions  which  their  sex  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  exercise;  they  have  occasionally  confessed 
their  own  nuns;  and  are  allowed,  by  St.  Basil,  always 
to  be  present  when  the  priest  shall  confess  them.  In 


the  Russian  church,  the  abbess  is  called  Hegumina;  a ABBACY, 
secular  priest  performs  divine  service  in  the  chapel  ot  — 
the  house,  but  the  nuns  read  the  lessons  and  sing  the  ABBK- 
hymns.  “The  nunneries  in  Russia,  at  present,”  says  'H-LE. 
Mr.  Pinkerton.  “ are  pruperly  nothing  but  asylums  <~m-’ 
fur  aged  or  unfortunate  females,  who  thus  spend  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  retirement ; moat  of  them 
usefully  employed  : and  it  were  altogether  inconsistent 
with  truth  and  justice  to  consider  them  as  belonging 
to  those  retreats  of  licentiousness  and  vice,  of  which 
wc  have  so  many  shocking  accounts  in  ecclesiastical 
history/’  Present  State  of  the  Greek  Church. 

Abbey,  sometimes  written  Abbathev;  a religious 
house,  governed  by  a superior,  under  the  title  of 
abbot  or  abbess. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Abbeys  was  firet  confined  to  the 
immediate  lands  and  buildings  in  possession  of  the 
house.  As  these  establishments  increased  in  import- 
ance, and  were  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  cities 
and  populous  towns,  they  exercised  extensive  powers 
over  their  respective  neighbourhoods;  and  in  some 
cases  issued  coins,  and  became  courts  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. In  other  instances  they  gave  hirth  to  towns  and 
cities.  Abbeys,  priories,  and  monasteries,  differ  prin- 
cipally in  the  extent  of  their  particular  powers  and 
jurisdiction.  All  these  establishments  in  the  Greek 
church  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Ravil.  The  Russian 
abbeys  and  nunneries  have  been  on  object  of  peculiar 
attention  in  the  policy  of  that  government  since  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  brought  the  whole  dis- 
cipline of  them  under  such  peculiar  restrictions,  as  have 
effectually  remedied  their  grosser  inconvenicnciex.  The 
rage  for  entering  into  these  retreats  no  longer  exists;  and, 
as  all  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Russian  clergy  are  taken 
from  amongst  them,  it  is  u matter  of  just  anxiety  with 
the  government,  that  such  men  only  should  be  suffered 
to  enter  the  order  as  may  afterwards  prove  worthy  of 
their  important  designation.  Both  the  male  and  female 
establishments  are  divided  into  three  classes,  Stauro- 
pegia,  Cienobia  and  Laura.  The  first  two  are  directly 
under  the  government  of  the  holy  synod,  and  the  last 
under  that  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  their  re- 
spective dioceses. 

ABBEVILLE,  a city  of  France,  the  former  capital  of 
Ponthieu,  and  now  of  the  arrondissement  of  Abbeville 
(which  comprises  the  ancient  counties  of  Ponthieu  and 
Vimcux),  in  the  department  of  the  Somme,  a noble  river 
which  runs  through  the  town.  Its  situation  is  beautiful, 
and  highly  adapted  to  the  extensive  trade  it  carries  on 
in  clmhs  of  all  descriptions,  velvet,  cord,  and  soap; 
besides  its  exports  of  grain,  oil,  hemp,  and  flax,  which 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  are  cotton-mills, 
bleachiug,  and  dyeing  grounds  ; and  a celebrated  ma- 
nufactory of  fine  woollen  cloth,  established  in  1665 
by  M.  Von  Robais  (a  Dutchman,  patronised  by  Colbert), 
whose  family  still  conduct  it.  Abbeville  contains  up- 
wards of  30,000  inhabitants.  Before  the  Revolution  its 
ecclesiastical  establishments  were  extensive  and  flou- 
rishing. It  had  a collegiate  church,  an  abbey,  a col- 
lege with  a public  library,  and  thirteen  parish  churches. 

The  college  is  still  of  some  celebrity.  It  is  about 
85  miles  NW.  of  Paris,  52  S.  of  Calais,  and  16  E.  of 
the  British  Channel,  from  whence  vessels  of  large  , 
burden  can  be  worked  close  up  to  the  town.  E.  Ion. 

2°.  6'.  N.  lat.  50°.  V. 
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ABBREVIATE,  r.  l IuJ  AllbreviarCi  from  Lal. 

'I*TE' "•  I Brevis.wliichi, from  iheGreik 

Abbbevia  tiox,  > u(M1viit.Aiigli»-Sa»)i,  Bracan, 

Abbrbvia'tob,  JiiU. 

Abbreviature.  J 

To  break  or  make  abort,  to  shorten,  to  abridge,  to 
bring  or  reduce  to  a smaller  space  or  compass  by  break* 
ing  off,  or  removing  parts. 


In  ail  thvyT  wrytyngo,  [tho  Frensbc]  when  they  come  to  any 
mater  that  sounxlyth  any  thynge  to  they  t honour,  it  is  wTytteo  in 
the  longvst  aiul  mooate  nhewynge  manoure  to  theyr  honour  anil 
wonhytL  But  if  it  souxide  any  Uiyng«  to  theyr  disnotumre,  than 
%hail  it  bo  abreuya/yd  ur  hjil,  that  the  tioutho  •nail  not  he  luitiwen. 

Fabyan,  repr.  1S1 1,  p.  333. 

Of  this  Joseph,  Tragus  Pompoms,  and  also  his  nbrmirUor  J ustine 
do  write  in  this  manner:  Joseph  was  the  yongvst  among  the  bre- 
thren, vhoie  excellent  wit  they  fearing.  soMe  him  vnto  stray  age 
marebauntet,  by  whome  he  was  brought  into  Egypt. 

Graft  on,  Vol.  i.  p.  17. 

lie  that  means  to  hare  his  sickness  turned  into  safety,  and  life 
into  health  and  virtue,  mint  make  religion  the  employment  of  his 
■iekness,  and  prefer  the  employ  meat  of  his  religion.  For  there  are 
certain  compendium*  or  abbrevtaiuret,  and  shortenings  of  religion, 
fitted  to  several  states.  Tayl^r’t  Uotg  Living  and  Dying. 


At  the  creation  the  original  of  mankind  was  in  two  persons,  but 
after  tho  flood,  their  propagation  issued  at  least  from  ux  ; against 
this  we  might  very  well  set  the  length  of  their  lives  before  the  flood, 
which  were  abbreviated  after,  and  in  half  this  space  contracted 
into  hundreds  and  threescore*.  Braten'i  fu/gar  Erronn. 

The  following  collection  of  Abbreviations  most 
commonly  found  on  the  Roman  monuments  and  coins, 
will  be  useful  in  reading  ancient  inscriptions : 


i A. 

A.  Absolvo,  ahsolutio,  aiunt,  aliquando,  ager,  albo, 
annott,  argentum,  Augustas,  &c. 

A.  A.  Auro  argento. 

A.  A.  A.  P.  F.  Auro  argento  tere  flando  feriunda. 

A.  A.  S.  L.  M.  Apud  ussum  sibi  legnvit  monumentum. 

Apod  agrum  sibi  locum  monumenti. 

AB.  Abdicavit. 

AB.  AUG.  M.  P.  XXXXI.  Ab  Augusti  millia  possuum 
quadraginta  unum. 

AB.  AUGUSTOB.  M.  P.  X.  Ab  Augustobrigft  millia 
passman  decern. 

A.  B-  M.  Anima  bene  merenti. 

ABN.  Abnepos. 

A.  CAMB.  M.  P.  XI.  A Camboduno  millia  passuum 
undecim. 

ACCENS.  COS.  Accensus  consults. 

A.  COMP.  XIII1.  A Compluto  quatqor  decern. 

A.  C.  P.  VI.  A capite,  vel  ad  caput  pedes  sex. 

A.  D.  Ante  diem.  Agris  dandis. 

ADJECT.  H-S.  IX  <x>.  Adjectis  sestertii*  novem  mille. 
A.  D.  P.  Ante  diem  pridie. 

ADQ.  Adquiescit  vtl  adquisita  pro  acquisila. 

/ED.  II.  II.  V1R.  II.  /Edilis  iterum,  duumvir  iterum. 
/ED.  II.  VIR.  QUINQ.  /Edilis  duumvir  quinqueu- 
nalis. 

/ED.  Q.  II.  VIR.  ASdilia  quinquennalis  duumvir. 

/EL.  £liui,  .Elia. 

/EM.  tv/  AIM.  /Emilius,  /Emilia. 

MR.  /Erarium  Arum,  pro  atipendio. 

A.  K.  Ante  kalcndus. 

A.  G.  Aniroo  gralo:  Aulus  Gelliu&. 

• AG.  Ager,  rr/  Agrippa. 

ALA.  I.  Ala  prima. 

A.  L.  P.  Animo  libens  posuit. 


A.  L.  V.  S.  Animo  libens  votum  solvit.  ABBRF- 

A.  MILL.  XXXV.  A milliari  triginta  quiuque,  or/  ad  V1ATION 
tnilliaria  triginta  quinque. 

A.  M. lCX.  A.I  milliard  vigesimum. 

AN.  A.  V.  C.  Anno  ab  urbe  condita. 

AN.  C.  H.  S.  Anno  cent,  hie  situ*  est. 

AN.  DCLX.  Anno  scxcentcaimo  sexagesimo. 

AN.  II.  S-  Annos  duos  semis. 

AN.  IVL.  Annos  quadraginta  sex. 

AN.  N.  Annos  natus. 

ANN.  LIU.  IL  S.  E.  Annorum  quinquaginta,  trium 
hie  situs  est. 

ANN.  NAT.  LXVI.  Annos  natus  sexaginta  sex. 

ANN.  P.  Annona?  prefcctus. 

ANN.  PL.  M.  X.  Annos  tel  annis  plus  minus  decern. 

AN.  6.  XVI.  Anno  defunctus  decimn  sexto. 

AN.  V.  XX.  Annos  vixit  vigmti. 

AN.  P.  M.  Annorum  plus  minus. 

A.  XII.  Annis  duodecim. 

A.  N.  TR.  Argentum  novum  Trcvirense. 

AN.  P.  M.  L.  Annorum  plus  minus  quinquaginta. 

AN.  P.  R,  C.  Anno  p<xsl  Rmnam  conditam. 

AN.  V.  P.  M.  II.  Annis  vixit  plus  minus  dunbus. 

AN.  XXV.  STIP.  VIII.  Annorum  viginti  quinque  sti- 
petidii,  tv/  stipendiorum  octo. 

A.  P.  M.  Amico  posuit  mouumeutum. 

A.  P.  T.  Amico  poeuit  titulum. 

A.  P.  V,  C.  Annorum  post  urbem  conditam. 

APVI)  L.  V,  CONV.  Apud  lapidem  quintutn  couve- 
nerunt 

A.  RET.  P.  111.  S,  Ante  retropedes  tres  semis. 

AR,  P.  Aram  posuit. 

ARG.  P.  X.  Argent!  pondo  decern. 

A.  RION.  A rationibus. 

A.  V.  B.  A viro  bono. 

A.  V.  C.  Ab  urbe  coiiditft. 

A.  V.  L.  Annos  vixit  quinquaginta,  animo  vovit  libens. 

AVSP.  S-  Auspicante  sacrum. 

A.  XX.  II.  EST.  Annorum  viginti  hie  est. 


B. 

B.  pro  V,  berna  pro  verna,  bixit  pro  vixit,  bibo  pro  vivo, 
bictor  pro  victor,  bidua  pro  vidua. 

B.  A.  Bixit  annis,  bonus  ager,  bonus  amnbilts,  bona 
aurea,  bonum  aureum,  bonis  auguriis,  bonis  auspiciis. 
B.  B.  Bona  bona,  bene  bene. 

B.  DD.  Bonis  d cubit*. 

B.  P.  Bona  fide,  bona  fetnina,  bono  fortuna,  bene  factum. 
B.  F.  reversed  thus,  f|.  j.  Bona  fetnina,  bona  filia. 

B.  H.  Bona  htereditnna.  bonorum  heredito*. 

B.  I.  1.  Boni  jndicis judicium. 

B.  L.  Bona  lex. 

B.  M.  P.  Bene  mcriU»  posuit. 

B.  M.  P.  C.  Bene  meriio  ponendum  curavit. 

B.  M.  S.  C.  Bene  meriio  sepukrum  condidit, 

BN.  EM.  Bonorum  emptores. 

BN.  II.  I.  Bona  hie  invenies. 

B.  RP.  N.  Bono  reipublicm  natus. 

B.  A.  Dixit,  id  eat.  vixit  annis. 

BIG  INTI.  Viginti. 

BIX.  ANN.  XXCI.  M.  IV.  D.  VII.  Vixit  auuis  octo- 
ginla  unum,  mensibus  quatuor,  diebus  septem. 

BX.  ANUS.  VIL  ME.  VI.  DI.  XVII.  Vixit  annos  tap. 
icm,  menses  sex,  dies  septem  decent. 
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V1ATI0K. 

C.  Caesar,  Caio,  Caius,  censor,  ci  vitas,  consul,  coiuicmno, 
conscriptus,  conjux. 

C.  C.  Carissmte  conjugi,  caluinniae  causa,  consilium 
cepit. 

C.  C.  F.  Cains  Caii  filius. 

C.  B.  Commune  bonum. 

C.  D.  Comilialibus  diebug. 

C.  H.  Gustos  hnrtnrum  trl  baeredum. 

C.  I.  C.  Caius  Julius  Cicsnr. 

CC.  VV.  Clurissimi  viri. 

CEN.  Censor,  centuria,  ccnturio. 

CERTA.  QUINQ.  ROM.  CO.  Certamen  quinquennale 
Roma*  condilum. 

C.  F,  C.  clavi  figendi  caus&. 

CL.  Claudius. 

CL  V.  ClurUsimus  vir. 

CH.  COM.  Gabors. 

C.  M.  r cl  CA.  M C'ausa  mortis. 

C.  O.  Ci vitas  omnis. 

COH.  I.  tel  II.  Cohors  prima  v*l  secunda. 

COS.  ITER.  ET.  TERT.  DESIG.  Consul  iterdin  et 
tertiiim  detsignatus. 

COS.  TER.  r cl  QUAR.  Consul  tertium  trl  quartum. 
COSS-  Consults. 

COST.  CUM  LOC.  II-S.  » I).  Custodiam  cum  loco 
sestertii*  mille  quingentis. 

C.  II.  Civis  Romanus. 

CS.  IP.  Cesar  imperator. 

C.  V.  Centum  viri. 

D. 

D.  Dec  i us,  decimus,  decuria,  decurio,  dedicavit,  dedit, 
devotus,  dies,  divus,  Deus,  dii,  Dominus,  donius, 
donum,  datum,  dccretum,  &c. 

D.  A.  Divus  Augustus. 

1).  R.  I.  Diis  bene  juvantibus. 

1).  R.  S.  De  boots  suia 
DCT.  Detract um. 

DDVIT,  Dedicavit 

D.  D.  Donum  dedit,  datisdatio,  Deus  dedit. 

D.  D.  D.  Dono  dederun t vtl  datum  decreto  decurio- 
num. 

D.  D.  D.  D.  Dignum  Deo  donum  dedicavit. 

DDPP.  Deposit!. 

D.  N.  Dominm  nostor.  D.  D.  N N.  Domini  nostri. 

D.  D.  Q.  O.  H.  L.  8.  E.  V.  I>iis  deabusque  omnibus 
httnc  locum  sacrum  esse  voluit. 

DIG.  M.  Digntis  memori&. 

D.  M.  S.  Diis  manibus  sacrum. 

D.  O.  M.  Deo  optimo  maxima. 

D.  O.  JE.  Deo  optimo  wtemo. 

D.  PP.  Deo  perpetno. 

DR.  Drusus. 

DR.  P-  Dare  promittit. 

D.  RM.  De  Romanis. 

D.  RP.  De  republics 

D.  S.  P.  F.  C.  Dc  sua  pecunia  faciundum  curavit. 

DT.  Duntnxat. 

DVL.  rrl  DOL.  Dulcissimus. 

DEC.  • XI II.  AVG.  XII.  POP.  XI.  Decurionibus  dena- 
ri is  trededm,  augustalibus  duodecim,  populo  undecim. 
D.  1 1 II  ID.  Die  quart!  idus. 

D.  Mill.  Diebusnovem. 

D.  V.  ID.  Die  quint!  idus. 


ABBRE- 

L VIATION. 

E.  EJjus,  ergo,  esse,  est,  erexit,  exactum,  &c.  ' 

E.  C.  F.  Ejus  causa  fecit. 

E.  D.  Ejus  dotnus. 

ED.  Edictum. 

E.  E.  Ex  edicto. 

EE.  N.  P.  E*sc  non  potest. 

EG.  Egit,  egregius. 

E.  H.  Ejus  bares. 

EID.  Idus. 

EIM.  Ejusmodi. 

E.  L.  E&  lege. 

E.  M.  Elexit  r rl  erexit  monumentum. 

EM.  Q.  Equitum  magister. 

EQ.  O.  Eq ues  ter  ordo. 

EX  A.  D.  K.  Ex  ant!  diem  kalendas. 

EX  A.  D.  V.  K.  DEC.  AD  PRID.  K.  IAN.  Ex  ante 
diem  quinto  kalendas  Decembris  ad  pridie  kalendas 
Januarii. 

EX.  H-S.  X.  P.  F.  I.  Ex  sestertii*  decern  parvis  fieri 
j uss  it. 

EX  H-S.  Gl£)N.  Ex  sestertii*  mille  nunimfim. 

EX  H-S,  ce.  od  od  »Ex  aestertiis  mille  numm&m. 

EX  H-S.  N.  CC.  L.  cd  D.  XL.  Ex  sestertiis  num* 
morum  ducenti*  quinquaginta  millibus,  quingentis 
quadraginta. 

EX  H-S.  DC.  tc  D.  XX.  Ex  sestertii*  sexcentis  mil- 
lihus,  quingentis  viginti. 

EX  KAL.  IAN.  ADKAL.  IAN.  Ex  kalendis  Januarii 
ad  kalendas  Januarii. 

F. 

F.  Fabius,  fecit,  factum,  faciendum,  Jomiliu,  famula, 
fostus,  Februarius,  felidter,  felix,  fide*,  fieri,  fit,  fe- 
mina,  filia,  filius,  frater,  finis,  (lumen,  forum,  fluvius, 
faustum,  fuil. 

F.  A.  Filio  amaatiasimo  vel  filis  amantisMma* 

F.  AN.  X.  F.  C.  Filio  tv/  filia:  an  norum  decern  faciun- 
dum curavit 

F.C-  Fieri  vel  faciendum  curavit,  fidei  commtssiim. 

F.  D.  Flame n Dialis,  filius  dedit,  facuun  dedicavit 

F.  D.  Fide  jussor,  funduin. 

FEA.  Fern ina. 

FE.  C.  Fermi:  centum. 

FF.  Fabre  factum,  films  familia*.  fralris  filius. 

F.  F.  F.  Ferro,  flamma,  fame,  fortior,  fortuna,  fato. 

FF.  Fccerunt. 

FL.  F.  Flavii  filius. 

F-  FQ.  Filiis  filiabusque. 

FIX.  ANN.  XXXIX.  M.  I . D.  VI.  HOR.  SCIT. 
NEM.Vixil  anno*  trigintu  novem.  mensem  unum, 
dies  sex,  boras  scit  nemo. 

FO.  FR.  Forum. 

F.  R.  Forum  Romanum. 

G. 

G.  Gellius,  Gaius  pro  Caius,  genius,  gens,  gaudium, 
gesta,  gratia,  gratis,  &c. 

GAB.  Gahiniua. 

GAL.  Gallus,  Gallerius. 

G.  C.  Genio  ci vital w. 

GEN.  P.  R.  Genio  populi  Romani. 

GL.  Gloria. 

GL.  S.  Gallus  Sempronius. 

GN.  Uncus  pro  Cneus,  genius,  gens. 
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AHBKE-  GNT.  Gcritcs. 
VIATION  GRA.  Gracchus. 

GIIC.  Gracus. 


II 

H.  Hie,  liahct,  hastatus  hie  res,  homo,  Unra,  hostis,  herus. 
U.  A.  Hoc  anno. 

HA.  Hadrianus. 

HC.  Hunc,  huic,  hie. 

HE II.  Hwres.  h®redituti»,  llerenniiis. 

HER.  vel  II  ERG.  S.  Herculi  sacrum. 

H.  M.  E.  II-S.  CClOO.  CCIoq.  l03-  M.  N.  Hoc  mo- 
numentnm  crexit  sestertiis  viginti  quinqtie  milk 
oummflm. 

H.  M.  Al>.  H.  N.  T.  Hoc  monumentum  ad  hsredes 
non  transit. 

H.  O.  Hostisoccisus. 

HOSS.  Ho*t«. 

H.  S.  Hie  situs  vel  sita,  sepultus  vel  s^wlta. 

H-S.  N.  I III.  Sestertii*  nuinmfim  quatuor. 

H-S.  CC’CC.  Sesiertiis  quatuor  centum. 

H-S.  » N.  Sestertiis  miile  nuinmCkm. 

H-S.  qd  C’CIO^.  N.  Sestertiis  novcm  miile  mimmum. 
H-S.  CCIOO.  Cl03-  Sestertiis  viginti  miHe. 

H-S.  XXM.  N.  Sestertiis  vigdnti  miile  numm&m. 

H.  SS.  Hie  supra  scriplis. 


I 

I.  Junius,  Julius,  Jupiter,  ibi,  id  est,  immortalis,  impe- 
rator,  inferi,  inter,  invenit,  invictus,  ipse,  ilerum, 
judex,  ju&sit,  jus,  &c. 

IA.  Intra. 

I.  AG.  In  agro, 
f.  AGL.  In  angulo. 

I AD.  Jamdudilm. 

IAN.  Janus. 

IA.  RI.  Jam  respondi. 

I.  C.  Juris  consul tus,  Julius  Cesar,  judex  cognitionum. 

IC.  Hie. 

I.  D.  Inferiis  diis,  Jnvi  dcdicatum,  Tsidi  deep,  jussu  de®. 

ID.  Idus. 

I.  IV  M.  Jovi  Deo  magno. 

I.  F.  v el  I.  FO.  In  foro. 

IF.  Inlcrfuit.  I FT.  Inlerfuerunt. 

I.  FNT.  In  fronte. 

IG.  Igitur. 

I.  H.  Jacel  hfc. 

I.  I.  In  jure. 

IM.  Imago,  immortal  is,  imperator. 

I.  M.  CT.  In  medio  civitatis. 

IMM.  Immolavit,  itnmortalis,  immunis. 

IN.  Itiimicus  inscripsit,  interca. 

IN.  A.  P.  XX.  In  agro  pedes  viginli. 

I.  R.  Jovi  regi,  Juuoni  regin®,  jure  rogasit. 

I.  S.  vrl  I.  SN.  In  senatum. 

I.  V.  Justus  vir. 

IVV.  Juventus,  Juvenalis. 

UV.  Duum-vir,  vrl  duum-viri. 

III.  V.  vrl  III.  VIR.  Trium-vir,  tW  trium-viri. 

IIIJ.  VIR.  Quatuor-vir,  vrl  quatuor-viri,  vel  quatuor 
viratus. 

Him.  V.  vet  VIR.  Sextum-vir,  vel  se-vir,  vel  sex-vir. 
IDNE.  vrl  1ND.  aui  INDICT.  Indictio, vel  indict  ione. 

K 

K.  Csso,  Caius,  Caio,  Cad  ins,  Carolus,  calumnia,  can- 


didaliis,  caput,  carissimus,  clarissimus,  castra,  co- 
hors,  Carthago,  &c. 

KARC.  Career. 

KK.  Carissitni. 

K M Carissimu*. 

K.  S.  Cams  suis. 

KR.  Chorus. 

KR.  AM.  N.  Cams  amicus  nosier. 

L 

L.  Lucius,  Lucia,  Ladius,  Lollius,  lari's  Latinos,  latum, 
legavit,  lex.  legio,  libens  vel  lubens,  lilier,  libera, 
libertus,  liherta,  libra,  locavit,  &c. 

L.  A.  Lex  alia. 

LA.  C.  Latini  coloni. 

L.  A.  D.  Locus  alteri  dalus. 

L.  AG.  Lex  sgraria. 

L.  AN.  Lucius  Annius,  vel  quinquaginta  annis. 

L.  AP.  Ludi  Apollinare*. 

LAT.  P.  VIII.  E.  S Latum  pedes  oclo  el  semis, 
LONG.  P.  VII.  L.  P.  III.  Longum  pedes  septem.  latum 
pedt-s  Ires. 

L.  ADQ.  Locus  adquisilus. 

L.  D.  D.  I).  Locus  datus  decreto  decurionum. 

LECTIST.  Leclistemium. 

LEG.  I.  Legio  prima. 

L.  E.  D.  Lege  ejus  damnutus. 

LEG.  PROV.  Legatus  prov  incite. 

LIC.  Liciniu*. 

LICT-  Lictor. 

LL.  Libentissime,  liberi,  libertas. 

L.  L.  OO.  Lingu®  orient  ales. 

LVD.  S£C.  Ludi  saculares. 

LVPERC.  Lupercalia. 

LV.  P.  F.  Ludos  publico*  fecit. 

M 

M.  Marcus,  Marca,  Martius,  Mutius,  maeeria.  magi- 
ster,  m&ghtr&tus,  magnua,  manes,  mancipium,  mar- 
morcus  Marti,  mater,  maxi mus,  memor,  memoriu, 
mensis,  meus,  miles,  militavit,  militia,  miile,  missus, 
monumentum,  mortuus.  &c. 

MAG.  EQ.  M agister  equitum. 

MAR.  VLT.  Mars  ultor. 

MAX.  POT.  Maximus  pontifex. 

MD.  Mandatum,  miile  quiugenti. 

MED.  Medicus,  medius. 

MER.  Mercurius,  inercator. 

ME  UK.  Mereuriulia,  tnercaluft. 

MES.  VII.  DIEU.  XI.  Mensibus  septem,  diebus  un- 
decim. 

M.  I.  Maximo  Jovi,  matri  Idea*  vet  Isidi,  militia?  jus, 
monumentum  jussit. 

MIL.  COIL  Miles  cohort  is. 

MIN.  r el  MIXER.  Minerva. 

M.  MON.  M NT.  MONET.  Monets. 

M.  vel  MS.  Mensis  vel  menses. 

MNF.  Manifest  us, 

MNM.  Manurnittu*. 

M.  O.  P.  Mnnto  obsequens  posuit. 

M.  P.  II.  Milhn  passuum  duo. 

MV.  MN.  MVN.  MVNIC.  Municipium  tel  tnumceps. 
N 

N.  Neptunus,  Numerous,  Numeria,  Nonius,  Nero.  uam, 
lion,  natUH,  natio,  ttefatdus,  nepos,  neptis,  niger,  no- 
men, non®,  uoster,  numentrius,  numerator,  numerus, 
numinus  tel  numisma,  nuincn. 
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ABBRK-  NAV.  Navi*. 

V IAT10N.  fyj  Numeravit  liivus  pro  vivas. 

N B.  vet  NHL.  Nobilis. 

N.C.  Nero  C«sa ryvet  Nero  Claudius. 

NEO. ee/NEUOT.  Negotiator. 

NEP.  S.  Neptuno  sacrum. 

N.  F,  N.  Nobili  familia  nut  us. 

N.  L.  Non  liquet,  non  licet,  non  longv,  nominis 
Latini. 

N.  M.  Nonius  Mauritius,  non  malum,  non  minus. 

NN.  Nostri. 

NNR.  vet  NR.  Nostrorum. 

NO.  Nobis. 

NOBR.  November. 

NON.  AP.  Nonis  Apri'is. 

NQ.  Namque,  uutsquuin,  nunquam. 

N.  V.  N.  D.  N.  P.  O.  Nequc  vcndetar,  neque  douabitur, 
neque  pignori  obiigabilur. 

NVP.  Nuptice. 


O 

O.  Officiiim.  optimus,  olla,  omnis,  optio,  ordo,  ossa, 
ostendit,  &c. 

OB.  Obiit. 

OB.  C.  S.  Ob  cives  servntos. 

OCT.  Octavianus  October. 

O.  E,  BQ.  C.  Ossa  ejus  bene  quiescantcondila. 

O.  H.  F.  Omnibus  bonoribus  functus, 

OXA.  Omnia. 

OO.  Oinne%  omnino.  0.0.  Optimus  ordo. 

OP.  Oppidum,  opiter,  oportet,  optimus,  opus. 

OR.  Ornnmeutum. 

OTIM.  Opiim®. 


P 

P.  Publius  pwsus,  patria,  peeuma,  pedes,  perpetuus, 
pius,  pleba,  populus,  pontifex.  posuit,  pntestas,  prases, 
pralor,  pridic,  pro,  post,  provincia,  puer,  publicus, 
public*,  primus,  &c. 

PA.  Pater.  Patncius. 

PAE.  ET  ARR.  COS.  P®»o  et  Arrio  cousuiibu*. 

P.  A.  F.  A.  Postulo  iiu  fias  ouctor. 

PAR.  Parens.  Pariliu,  Parthicus. 

PAT.  PAT.  Pater  pairi®. 

PBLC.  Publicus. 

PC.  Procurator. 

P.  C.  Post  consultum,  patres  conseripti,  patronus  co- 
Ionia?,  p-mendum  curavit,  prmfectus  corporis,  pactuin 
convent  um. 

PED.CXVS.  Pedes  centum  quindecim  *emw. 

PEG.  Peregrin  us. 

P.  II.  c*.  L Poudo  dunrum  semis  hbrunim. 

P.  II.  !•  Poudo  duo  semis  et  trienle. 

P.  KAL.  Pndie  kalendas. 

POM.  Pompefus. 

P.  P.  P.  C.  Propria  pecunia  ponendum  curavit. 

P.  R. C.A.  DCCCXLI  III.  Post  Romani  condilam annis 
uctingentis  quadraginla  quatuor. 

PRO.  Proconsul.  P.  PR.  Pro-prator.  P.  PRR.  Pro- 
pnetores. 

PR.  N.  Pro  ncpo*. 

P.  R V.  X.  Populi  Romani  vota  dcecnnalio. 

PS.  Passu*,  plebiscitum. 

PUD.  Pudicus,  pudica,  pudor. 

PUR.  Purpureas. 

VOL.  XVII. 


Q 

Q.  Quinquennalis,  quartus.  quail  tus,  quando,  quantum, 
qui.  qua?,  quod,  Quintus,  Quintius,  Quiulilianus, 
qutestor,  quadrutum,  qutesitus. 

Q.  B.  AN.  XXX.  Qui  bixil,  id  est  vixit,  annos  triginla. 
QM.  Quomodo,  quern,  quoniam. 

QQ.  Quinquennalis.  QQ.  T.  Quoquo  versum. 

Q.  R.  Quiestor  reipuhlica?. 

Q.  V.  A.  111.  M.  N.  Qui  r el  qua  vixit  annos  ires. 


ABBRE- 

VIATION. 


menses  uovem. 


R 


R.  Roma,  Romanus,  rex,  reges,  Regulus,  rationalis, 
Ravenn®,  recta,  recto,  requietorium,  retro,  rostra, 
ruderu. 

RC.  Rcscriptum. 

R.  C.  Roinana  civitas. 

REF.  C-  Reficiendum  curavit. 

REG.  Regio. 

R.  P.  RESP.  Respublica. 

RET.  P.  XX.  Retro  pedes  \igmti. 

REC.  Requiescit. 

RMS.  Romanus 
ROB.  Robigalia,  Robigo. 

RS.  Re^ponsum. 

RVF.  Rufus. 

S 


S.  Sacrum,  sacellum,  scriplus,  semis,  senat us,  sepultos, 
sepulcrum,  sanctus,  servua.  serva,  Servius,  sequitur, 
sibi,  situs,  solvit,  sub,  stipendium,  &c. 

SAC.  Sacerdos,  sucriftcium. 

S.E.  vet  S/EC.  S®culum,  sacnlares. 

SAL.  Sal  us. 

S.  C.  Senatus  consultum. 

SCI.  Scipio. 

S.  D.  Sacrum  (bis. 

S.  EQ.  Q.  O.  ET  P.  R-  Seiiatus,  equeslerque  ordo  et 
populus  Romanus. 

SEMI*.  Sempronius. 

SL.  SVL.  SYL.  Sjlls. 

S.  L.  Sneer  ludus,  sine  lingu&. 

S.  M.  Sacrum  mambas,  sine  manibus,  sine  malo. 

SN.  Seiiatus,  seutentia,  sine. 

S.  P.  Sine  pecunia, 

S.  P.  Q.R.  Seiiatus  populusque  Romanus. 

S.  P.  D.  Sslutem  pluriinam  elicit. 

S.  T.  A.  Sine  vet  sub  tutons  auctoritate. 

SLT.  Scilicet. 

S.  E.  T.  L.  Sit  ei  terra  levis. 

SIC.  V.  SIC.  X.  Sicut  quitiquennalia,  sic  decennalia. 
SSTV  P.  X V i 1 1 1 . Stipend  lis  novc in  deci  m. 

ST.  XXXV.  Stipends  triginla  quinque. 

T 

T.  Titus,  Tullius,  tanluni,  terra,  tibi,  ter,  tesi  amentum, 
titulus,  terminus,  iriurius,  tribunus,  turmu,  tutor, 
tutela,  &c. 

TAB.  Tabula.  TABVL.  Tabularius. 

TAR  Tarquinius. 

TB.  D.  F.  Tibi  dulcissimo  filio. 

TB.  PL.  Trihunos  piebis. 

TB.  TI.  TIB.  Tiberius. 

T.  F.  Titus  Flavius,  llli  filiu*. 

THR.  Thrax. 

T.  K.  Titus  Livius,  Tiii  libcrtus. 

TIT.  Tuulus. 

T.  M.  Terminus,  therm®. 

o 
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M1HRK-  TR.  PO.  Trihunitiu  potestas. 

VIATION.  TRAJ  Traj.imfi. 

TL'L.  Tulliu  eel  Tullius. 

Til.  V.  Trium-vir. 

TT.  QTS.  Titus  Quintui. 

O eel  Til.  AN.  Murium  anno. 

Dvluncius  vigititi  triliu*. 

X 

V 

V.  Quinque,  quintd,  quintum. 

V.  ViteMus,  Volcra,  Volero,  Voluatw,  \opi*cu*,  vale, 
valeo ; Vesta,  veslalis,  vestis  vester.  veterauus,  vir, 
virgo,  vivus,  visit,  votum,  vovit,  urbs,  us  us,  uxor, 
victim,  victor,  &c. 

V.  A.  Veterano  ossignatum. 

V.  A.  I.  D.  XI.  Vixil  annum  unum,  dies  undecim. 

V*  A.  L.  Vixil  anuos  quinquaginta. 

V.  B.  A.  Viri  boni  arbitrate 

V.  C.  Vale  conjux,  vivens  curnvil,  vir  consularis,  vir 
clarbsimus,  quintum  consul. 

VDL.  Videlicet. 

V.  E.  Vir  egregius,  visum  est,  verum  etiam. 

VE8P.  Vespjwiuuus. 

VI.  V.  Sextum-vir.  VII.  V.  Septem-vir.  Mil.  Mil. 
octum-vir. 

VIX.  A.  FF.  C.  Visit  anno*  ferine  centum. 

VI X.  AN.  £ . Vixil  annos  triginta. 

ULPS.  Ulpianu*.  Ulpius. 

V.  M.  Vir  tnagnificus,  vivens  mandavit,  volens  merito. 

V.  N.  Quinto  nonas. 

V.  MUN.  Vias  munivit. 

VOL.  Votc&nia,  Voltinu,  Volusilx. 

VONE.  Hump. 

VOT.  V.  Votia  quinquentiahbuii. 

VOT.  V.  MULT.  X.  Votia  quinqucnnalibus,  multis 
decennalilms. 

VOT.  X.  Vota  decennalin. 

VOT.  XX.  t el  XXX.  eel  XXXX.  Vota  vicennalia,  aut 
tricennalia,  aut  quadragenalia. 

V.  R,  Urhs  Roma,  votum  reddidit. 

VV.  CC.  Viri  clarissimi. 

UX.  Uxor. 

X 

X.  AN.  Armalihua  decennalibus. 

X K OCT.  Decimo  kalrndas  Octobris. 

X.  M.  Dacem  millm.  X.  P.  Decern  pondo. 

X.  V.  Decemvir.  XV.  Vir.  Quindecumir. 

The  Jewish  authors  and  copyists  do  not  content 
themselves  with  abbreviating  words  like  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  by  retrenching  some  of  the  letters  or  sjl  ables ; 
but  frequently  take  away  all  but  the  initial  letters. 
They  Ibcn  take  the  initials  of  several  succeeding  words, 
join  them  together,  and,  adding  vowels  to  them,  make 
a sort  of  barbarous  compound,  representative  of  all 
those  which  Hie*  have  thus  abridged.  Thus.  Kabhi 
Mates  ben  Maimtm,  in  their  abbreviature  is  Rambam,  Ac. 


The  folloieing  are  the  mail  common  Abbreviations  among 
the  English. 

A.  Answer. 

A.  B.  or  B.  A.  Bachelor  of  Art*. 

A BP.  Archbidiop. 

A.  D.  Anuo  Domini,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord. 


A.  M.  Artium  Magister,  Master  of  Arts;  nr  Anno  ABBRE- 
Mund.,  in  the  Year  of  the  World. 

ANA,  a physical  term,  signifying  the  like  quantity.  " 

AP.  Apostle.  April. 

A.  R.  Anna  Regina*  Queen  Anne  ; or  Anno  Kegni'in 
the  Year  of  the  Reign. 

AST.  P.  G.  C.  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Gresham 
College. 

AUG.  August. 

B 

BART.  Baronet. 

B.  D.  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

BP.  Bi>hop. 

B.  V.  Blessed  Virgin. 

C 

C.  C,  C.  Corpus  Chrisli  College. 

CHAP.  Chapter. 

CL.  Clerk,  Clergyman. 

CR.  Creditor. 

C.  R.  Carolus  Rex,  King  Charles. 

C.  S.  Custos  Sigilii,  Keeper  of  the  Seal. 

C.  P.  S.  Custos  Privati  Sigilii,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

D. 

D.  Duke,  Duchy,  Duchess,  &c. 

D.  Denarius,  a penny. 

D.  D.  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

DR.  Doctor,  or  Debtor. 

DEC.  or  10  II ER.  December. 

DEUT.  Deuteronomy. 

D\  D1T.  DITTO.  The  same. 

E 

E.  Earl,  east. 

E.  G.  or  EX.  GR.  Exempli  Gratia,  as  ior  exampie. 

F 

FEB.  February 

F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

G 

GEN.  Genesis. 

G.  R.  Georgius  Rex,  King  George;  orGulielmus  Rex, 

King  William. 

H 

II.  S.  Hie  Situs,  Here  lies. 

1 

IBID.  Ibidem,  in  the  same  place. 

ID.  Idem,  the  same. 

I.  E.  Id  est,  that  is. 

J 

J.  II.  S.  Jesus  Hominum  Salvator,  Jesus  the  Saviour 
of  Men. 

JAN.  January. 

J.  D.  Juris  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Law. 

J.  U.  D.  Juris  Ulrisque  Doctor,  Doctor  of  both  Laws, 
that  is.  of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law. 

J.  R.  Jacobus  Rex,  King  James. 

JUL.  July,  Julius. 

JUN.  June,  Junius. 

K 

K.  King. 

KNT.  Knight. 
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L 

L-  Liber,  a book  ; Libra,  a pound  sterling;. 

LB.  pound  weight. 

Ld.  Lnr<i. 

L.  J.  C.  Lord  Chief  J u slice. 

L.  L.  D.  I a*  gum  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Laws. 

L.  S.  Locus  Sigilli,  the  place  of  the  Seal  in  writings. 


M 

M.A.  Master  of  Arts. 

MAR.  March. 

M.  D.  Medici n®  Doctor,  Doctor  of  Physic. 

MR.  Master. 

MRS.  Mistress. 

MS.  Manuscript. 

MSS.  Manuscripts. 

M.  S.  Memoriae  Sacrum,  Sacred  to  the  Memory. 


N 

N B Notu  Bene,  mark  well. 

N.  S.  No*  Style. 

NOV.  or  9 UK  II,  November. 


O 

o S.  Old  Style. 

OCT.  or  8 BER.  October. 
OZ.  Ounce. 


P 

P.  Per,  by. 

PER  CENT.  Per  Centum,  by  the  hundred. 

P.  M.  G.  Professor  of  Music  in  Gresham  College. 
PROP.  TH.  GR.  Professor  Theologia?  Greshamicnsis, 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Gresham  College. 

P.  S.  Postscript. 

Q 

Q.  Queen,  or  Question. 

Q.  Quadmns,  a farthing. 

Q.  D.  Quasi  dicut,  as  it  he  should  say. 

Q.  L.  Quantum  libet,  as  much  as  you  please. 

Q.  S.  Quantum  sufficit,  a sufficient  quantity. 

R 

R.  Rex,  King;  Regina,  Queen. 

R.  P.  Remus  Professor,  King's  Professor. 

US  S.  Regi®  Socielatis  Socius,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 


S 

S.  or  ST.  Saint. 

S.  Solidus,  a shilling. 

S.  A.  Secundum  A rtem, according  to  Art. 

S.  N.  Secundum  Naturum,  according  to  nature. 

S.  T.  P.  Sancta*,  Ttieologi®  Professor,  Professor  of 
Divinity. 

SEP.  or  7 BER,  September. 

V 

V.  D.  M.  Verb!  Dei  or  (Divi  ii)  Minister,  a Preacher  of 
God's  word. 

VI.  VIDE.  See. 

VIZ.  Videlicet,  that  is. 

&c.  et  cetera,  aud  the  rest,  or,  so  form. 


ABCEDARY,  Abceuarian,  or  jlbbecedarian , a ABt'E- 
tenn  applied  to  those  compositions  whose  parts  are 
disposed  in  alphabetical  order  : thus  we  say,  Abee-  ABDI- 
dartan  psalms,  lamentations,  hymns,  Ac. ; such  ore  CATE. 
Psal.  xxv.  xxxiv.  cxix.  &c.  This  is  the  most  obvious  s-w-v- •*. 
indication  of  verse  in  the  Hebrew  poetical  books,  and 
was  no  doubt  intended  for  the  assistance  of  the  memory. 

Consult  Lowtii's  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  hi*  Trans- 
lation of  Isaiah.  It  is  also  applied  to  a teacher  of  the 
rudiments  of  learning. 

When  he  [ Thom  at  Farnaftie ] landed  in  Cornwall,  bin  distresses 
made  him  siouti  so  low.  aa  to  be  aitcedarutn,  and  several  were  taught 
iht-ir  horn- book*  by  him. 

him ft  Athena-  OrvntcnMt,  p.  104. 

ABCOURT,  a small  town  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Germains,  a lew  leagues  distant  from  Paris.  It  is 
celebrated  for  a chalybeate  water,  impregnated  with 
fixed  air  and  the  fossil  alkali,  like  the  waters  of  Spa 
and  Jlmingiou. 

ABDALS,  a set  of  eastern  fanatics,  whose  pre- 
tended inspirations  excite  them  to  the  most  cruel  acts 
of  madness.  They  are  wont  to  sally  forth  into  t|* 
streets,  and  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  every  one 
whose  notions  of  religion  differ  from  their  own.  Death 
in  such  a service  is  esteemed  a martyrdom  among  them. 

ABDERA,  an  ancient  mantime  town  of  Thrace,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Nessus,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  stated 
in  some  writers  lo  have  been  built  by  Hercules,  in 
memory'  of  Abderus,  one  of  his  favourite  companions. 

The  Clazomenians  and  Teians  completed  it,  and  from 
them  it  took  its  name  Alder  n Tejorum  colonia.  Many 
accounts  are  given  of  its  unwholesome  air  and  produc- 
tions ; and  the  stupidity  of  the  inhabitants,  from  winch 
the  phrase  Abdcrilica  mens  hail  its  origin.  But  it  gate 
birth  to  Demncntus,  Protagoras,  Anaxarchus,  and 
Hec&tsus. 

AB'D  ICATE,  v.  ^ Ab : dieo.  Sir if,  right,  to  go  from 

A bdica'tion,  - a right,  to  go  from,  quit  or  leave, 

Ab'dicant.  ) put  awuy  from, or  deprive  of,  that 
which  has  been  possessed  by  law  or  right. 

To  resign,  to  disclaim,  to  renounce,  to  dispossess. 

88th  Jnn.  If>&8-]6H9.— At  length  the  house  came  to  this  grand 
revolut  ion : — Resolved,  That  kiug  Junes  the  Second,  having  endea- 
voured to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  break. ug  the 
original  contract  between  king  and  people,  ami,  by  the  advice  of 
Jesuits,  and  other  wicked  {arsons,  having  violated  the  fundamental 
laws,  and  haviug  withdrawn  himself  nut  of  this  kingdom,  has  aMi- 
caJtd  the  government,  aud  that  the  throne  is  thereby  become  vacant 
PtxrlUtmenlary  Report*. 

Orotius  himself,  and  all  the  authors  that  treat  of  this  matter,  and 
the  nature  of  it,  do  agree,  that  if  there  be  any  word  or  action  lliat 
doth  sufficiently  manifest  the  intention  of  the  mind  and  will  to 
P*rt  with  his  office,  that  will  amount  to  an  abdication  or  renouncing. 

id. 

O Saviour,  it  was  ever  thy  manner  to  call  all  men  un?o  thee ; 
when  didst  thou  ever  drive  any  one  from  thee  ? neither  had  it  been 
so  now,  but  to  draw  them  closer  unto  thee,  whom  thou  seemert  for 
the  time  to  sMnilr.  UUhop  HoiT*  h'orkt. 

Great  Pan.  who  wont  to  chase  the  fair. 

And  lov‘d  the  spreading  oak,  was  there ; 

Old  Saturn  too.  with  upcast  eyes. 

Beheld  his  aldtcoled  skies. 

AMiton't  !\>tm  lo  Sit  Godfrey  KneUer. 

Tho  mortification  of  unreasonable  desires,  the  sup|iraMioo  of  irre- 
gular passions,  the  loving  and  Messing  our  enemivs,  the  renouncing 
worldly  vanities  and  pleasures,  the  rejoicing  in  afflictionsthe  volun- 
tary abdication  of  OUr  estates  in  some  eases,  yea,  exposing  life  itsr If 
to  inevitable  hazard  and  Icea.  are  not  chtoirnca]  propositions  of 
irapowiblc  performances  ; but  duties  really  practicable 

ftamm'i  Sermon*. 

c 2 
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What  it  all  rightfoumew  that  men  devise  ? 

What,  but  a sordid  bargain  for  the  akie*  ? 

Bui  ChriBt  aa  soon  would  abdicate  hi*  own, 

Aa  stoop  from  heav’u  to  Bell  the  prowl  a throne. 

Co  tt per' i Truik. 

ABDICATION,  a voluntary  resignation  by  a superior 
magistrate  of  his  office  and  dignity.  A monarch  is 
properly  said  to  abdicate  his  throne  when  he  entirely 
and  simply  renounces  all  pretensions  to  the  kingly 
authority,  either  for  himself  or  his  successors.  In 
this  sense  Diocletian,  who  furnished  the  first  royal 
example  of  this  kind,  and  Maxiniian,  on  the  same 
day,  publicly  divested  themselves  of  the  imperial 
purple.  But  what  is  sometimes  called  the  abdication  of 
Charles  V.  was  properly  only  a resignation^  as  that  em- 
peror gave  up  his  hereditary  dominions  in  favour  of  his 
son  Philip  II.  The  word  came  frequently  into  use  in 
this  country  at  the  Revolution,  and  occasioned  a me- 
morable debate  in  Parliament,  from  which  we  have  given 
an  extract  aliove. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  a father  ex- 
pelled his  son  from  his  family,  he  was  said  to  have 
abdicated  him;  and  all  children  bo  abdicated  during 
the  father's  lifetime  were  disinherited  at  his  death ; 
but  those  who  were  only  disinlierited  were  not  there- 
fore abdicated.  The  Greeks  were  more  strict  in  their 
inquiries  into  the  grounds  of  this  unnatural  act  of  ab- 
dication than  the  Rumuu*.  The  Athenian  laws  required 
the  appearance  of  the  parent  in  the  presence  of  compe- 
tent judges,  before  he  could  even  disinherit  his  son. 

ABDOMEN,  in  Anatomy,  from  abdere,  to  hide; 
that  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  which  lies  between 
the  thorax  and  a circular  ridge  of  bone  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  pelvis. 


ABDI- 

CATE 

A BEAR. 


ABDOMINAL  RING,  an  aperture  through  which 
the  spermatic  vessels  pass  in  men,  and  the  ligamenta 
rotunda  uteri  in  women. 


ABDOMINALES,  or  Abdominal  Fishes,  the 
fourth  order  of  the  fourth  class  of  unimals,  in  the 
Linnran  svstem  ; having  the  ventral  fins  placed  behind 
the  pectoral  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  bronchia  ossicu- 
latrd. 


ABDUCE',  Ab;  duco,  to  Wad  from,  to  draw, 

Aanuc'-riON.  j bring,  or  take  away  from,  to  with- 
draw. 

The  noun  is  much  used  by  writers  on  English  law, 
and  is  applied  to  the  forcible  taking  away  of  a wife  or 
child  ; and  to  common  kidnapping. 

If  beholding  a randU,  we  protrude  either  upward  or  downward 
the  pupil  of  one  rye,  and  behold  it  with  one.  it  will  then  appear 
but  single ; and  if  we  abduct  the  eye  unto  either  comer,  the  object 
will  not  duplicate. 

Brown  * Vulgar  Errmrt. 


ABDUCTION,  or  Abruption,  in  Surgery,  a kind 
of  transverse  fracture,  in  which  the  broken  extremities 
of  the  bone  recede  from  each  other. 

Abduction,  in  Law.  the  act  of  carrying  off  a woman 
and  marrying  her  against  her  will. 

ABDUCTORES,  nr  Abductors,  in  Anatomy,  a 
name  given  to  several  of  the  muscles,  from  their  serving 
to  withdraw,  open,  or  separate,  the  parts  into  which 


they  are  inserted. 

ABEAR',  t.l 
Avea'ryn o.  j 
Applied  to  the  behaviour  or  conduct. 


See  Bear. 


The  noun  Abearyng  has  been  succeeded  in  modern  ABEAR. 
writers  on  English  law  by  Abearance.  ABENOW. 

VpoR  aMUTanew  taltyuof  the  uud  Hunyldus.  that  there  after  he  . „ 

ahulde  be  of  good  aberynge  to  warde  the  kyng,  be  deruly  fergaue 
vutu  hym  all  hi*  tornier  offence. 

Fitbym,  rrpr.  1811,  p.  141. 

So  did  the  Faery  Knight  himself  abtmre, 

And  stouped  oft,  hw  head  from  shame  to  shield  : 

No  shame  to  stoupe,  ones  head  more  high  to  rears. 

And  much  to  gain*.  a little*  for  to  yield : 

So  stoutest  knights  doen  oftentimes  in  field. 

Speuter't  tatne  Queer re,  booke  fift.  Canto  *i». 

ABE'CHED.  Abechedi says  Skinner)  seems  from 
the  context  to  lie  satisfied : from  the  French  Albceher* 
to  feed  (from  Bee . the  Beak)  as  birds  feed  their  young 
by  inserting  their  beak. 

14 Abbecher.  To  feed  as  birds  do  their  young;  to 
pul  into  the  mouth  of."  Cotgrave. 

But  rau;ht  I K*ttro  as  ye  tohte, 

So  much* I,  that  my  Indy  woldo 
Me  fed®  with  hir  glsdde  semblaunt. 

Though  me  taeke  all  the  remmnunt : 

Yrt  should*  1 aumdrle  ben  checked, 

And  for  the  tyme  wel  refreashed. 

Ootper,  Co*.  A.  b.  v. 

ABED',  a.  On  bed.  (See  Bkd.) 

Some  radde,  that  hii  ssoide  wende  in  at  on  hepe. 

To  habbv  ioom«  hum  vuarmed,  and  some  abfd.lt  aslepe. 

H.  Oloucetter,  p.  j\7 . 

Hir  kyrtell,  and  hir  mantcll  eke, 

Abroue  vptra  his  bedde  he  spredde  j 
And  thus  thei  sleptm  both  a bedde. 

Oncer,  Com.  A.  b.  v. 

The  sullen  night  had  d*r  black  curtain  spread, 

Low'aing  that  day  haul  larned  up  »o  long, 

Aud  that  the  morrow  raighi  lie  long  abed. 

She  all  the  heav’n  with  dusky  clouds  had  hung. 

l)i  aytiM  * Baron  t I fart. 

Delight  is  Uyd  aUdd ; and  pleasure,  pa.t; 

No  *unm*  now  shines ; clouds  han  all  overcast 

Spentert  Sbepbrrtfi  Calendar. 

The  abili’ies  of  man  must  fall  short  on  one  ride  or  other,  like 
too  scanty  a blanket  when  you  are  a-btd. 

Sir  fVm.  Temple'*  fVorkt, 

ABELIANS,  Abkolitks,  or  Ahelonians,  heretics  , 
which  appeared  about  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  in  the 
diocese  of  H ippo  in  Africa,  and  disappeared  in  the  reign 
of  Theodosius.  This  sect  pretended  that  Abel  was  mar- 
ried, but  died  without  having  known  his  wife.  Their 
peculiarity  was  derived  from  this  doctrine,  which  they 
carried  into  practice,  by  enjoining  men  and  women, 
upon  entering  into  the  matrimonial  state,  to  continence. 

They  moreover  adopted  a boy  and  a girl,  who  were  to 
inherit  their  possessions,  and  to  marry  upon  the  same 
obligation  of  continence.  See  August.  Op.  lom.  6. 

Boch  art.  Geog.  Sac.  lib.  ii,  c.  16. 

ABELLA,  a town  of  Campania,  mentioned  by 
Virgil,  lib.  vii.  v.  740.  and  by  Silius,  lib.  viii.  v.  644  ; 
whose  inhabitants,  called  Appellani,  were,  according 
to  Justin,  a colony  of  Chalcidians.  It  was  Inmous 
for  its  nuts,  caller!  Avellame,  and  also  for  ittr  apples. 

The  ancient  walls  enclose  a circuit  of  near  three 
miles,  and  the  environs  are  remarkable  for  their  excel- 
lent fruit  and  honey. 

ABENOW,  a mountain  of  Suabia,  twenty-three 
miles  from  Fnburg.  It  is  the  source  of  the  Danube, 
and  gives  name  to  a chain  of  mountains  extending 
from  live  Rhine  to  the  Neckar,  and  from  the  Purest 
Towns  to  Thorshcim. 
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ABKN-  ABENRADE,  or  Apenrade,  a mountainous  dis- 
KADK  trid,  ftn(j  juriwijcijon  of  Sleswick,  in  Denmark.  The 
ABER-  capiat  the  same  name  is  situated  on  a spacious  bay 
BROTH-  wth  a good  harbour.  It  is  encompassed  on  three 

OCK.  sides  by  hiprh  mountains.  E.  Ion.  9°.  14'.  N.  lal.  55°,  6'. 

ABERAVON,  u borough  town  of  Glamorganshire, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  governed  by  a portreeve. 
The  iron-works  near  it  have  given  it  some  importance. 
The  delightful  seat  of  Lord  Vernon  is  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

ABEABROTIIOCK,  diminutively  called  Adioath, 
a royal  burgh,  and  small  sea-port  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland,  in  the  sheriffdom  or  county  of  Forfar.  Ita 
name  is  derived  from  the  rivulet  Brothic,  near  the 
mouth  of  which  it  is  situated.  Here  are  two  parish 
churches,  the  church  of  Aberbrothock,  and  that  of  St 
Vigean’s : also  an  episcopal  chapel,  and  some  places  of 
worship  belonging  to  the  protestsnt  dissenters.  Neither 
the  streets  nor  the  public  buildings  are  much  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  to|Kigrapher ; al- 
though there  are  some  remains  of  an  abbey,  which 
was  founded  about  the  year  1178,  for  certain  monks 
of  the  Tyronensian  order,  in  honour  of  the  haughty 
and  inflexible  Thomas  h Becket.  This  monastery  was 
founded  by  William  (the  successor  of  Malcolm  IV.), 
who  was  surnamed  the  Lion  on  account  of  hit  valour. 
About  three  years  ago,  i.  e.  a.  d.  1814,  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  much  to  the  credit  of  their  taste,  directed 
the  adoption  of  proper  measures  to  prevent  the  farther 
decay  of  these  venerable  ruins.  On  this  occasion  cer- 
tain human  bones  were  discovered,  supposed  to  be 
those  of  the  royal  founder ; but  there  was  no  monu- 
mental, nr  other  memorial,  to  point  out  the  precise 
situation  of  his  burial-place.  William  de  Lion  died  in 
the  year  1*214. 

During  the  year  1320,  a parliament  was  held  within 
the  walls  of  this  magnificent  building.  At  this  parlia- 
ment the  Scottish  barons  did  themselves  great  credit 
by  their  patriotic  resistance  of  the  foreign  jurisdiction 
which  the  papal  see  attempted  to  impose  on  their 
country ; and  declared,  that  as  long  as  an  hundred  men 
should  remain,  they  would  not  cease  to  defend  their 
liberties  and  their  independence.  The  style  of  this 
manifesto  lias  been  noticed  as  superior  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  that  dark  period.  Soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reformation  in  1560,  this  structure  was 
nearly  destroyed ; and  till  the  year  1814,  as  already 
stated,  had  been  gradually  yielding  to  the  ravages  of 
time.  The  monastic  records,  however,  were  happily 
preserved ; a circumstance  worthy  or  particular  notice, 
when  we  consider  the  almost  universal  spirit  of 
iconoclcum,  and  abhorrence  of  every  thing  connected 
with  the  forms  of  the  old  religion,  which  prompted  the 
zeal  of  the  early  Caledonian  reformers.  The  last  abbot 
was  the  celebra'ed  Cardinal  Beaton.  This  town  was 
created  a royal  burgh  in  1186,  which  charter  was 
renewed,  by  king  John,  in  the  year  1589. 

The  harbour  is  not  large,  but  very  safe ; an  artificial 
breakwater  having  been  formed  out  of  red  sand-stones 
which  lie  in  ledges.  An  attack  was  made  upon  this 
place,  in  the  year  1781,  by  a French  privateer,  at 
which  time  a battery,  consisting  of  six  twelve-pounders, 
was  erected,  on  a spot  commanding  the  contiguous 
shores ; there  is  also  a signal  tower,  having  a commu- 
nication with  the  light-house,  at  Bell-Rock.  Fifty-six 
chartered  vessels  belong  to  the  port,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  nearly  40,000  tons  burthen.  This  town  has 


also  a considerable  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  and 
some  others  of  flax,  and  tanned  goods.  The  exports 

■re  paving-stones  and  grain ; and  the  imports,  tallow,  

hemp,  flax,  and  linseed.  Accwtling  to  the  returns  of  ABKR- 
1811,  the  two  parishes  contained  8150  persons.  In  &EKN. 
conjunction  with  Aberdeen,  Brechin,  Inverbervie,  and 
Montrose,  Abroath  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

Distant  from  Edin.  58  miles,  563,  32',  30",  N.  lat.  and 
2°,  34'.  15".  W.  Ion. 

ABERCONWAY,  or  Conway,  in  Caernarvonshire, 

North  Wales  ; situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Conway.  Edward  I.  very  much  enlarged  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  in  1284,  rebuilt  a strong  castle  at  present 
in  ruins,  having  been  originally  erected  by  the  earl  of 
Chester  in  the  reign  of  William  1.  and  destroyed  in  that 
of  Sleplien.  By  this  castle.  England  was  protected 
from  the  invasions  of  the  Welsh  under  Llewelyn,  and 
a point  of  concentration  secured  in  case  of  any  pro- 
jected incursion  into  the  princi[mlity.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  Welsh  attacked  the  castle  at  the  moment 
when  Edward  had  crossed  the  river  with  a few 
attendants,  and  was  separated  from  the  town  by  the 
flowing  of  the  tide,  but  the  little  band  drfended 
themselves  till  it  ebbed.  Richard  II.  wus  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  in  this  place,  whither  he 
had  fled  in  1399.  After  the  civil  wars,  a grant  was 
made  of  il  to  Edward,  eari  of  Conway,  who  dilapidated 
the  buildings  in  1665.  It  is  held,  at  present,  by  a 
private  proprietor  under  the  crown. 

Toward-*  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a little  hill  is 
planted,  which  has  obtained  the  classical  name  of 
Arcadia.  The  general  site  of  the  town  is  command- 
ing and  beautiful,  and  the  ruins  still  magnificent.  To 
the  wulls  are  attached  eight  large  towers,  surmounted 
by  turrets  ; in  one  of  which  is  a richly  ornamented 
oriel  window,  where  the  toilette  of  Queen  Eleanor  is 
said  to  have  been  placed.  Another  of  the  lowers 
having  split  asunder,  a vast  fragment  has  been  pre- 
cipitated to  the  beach,  where  it  presents  u fine  specimen 
of  ancient  masonry.  An  abbey  church,  remarkable 
chiefly  tor  its  antiquity,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

It  was  an  abbey  of  Cistertian  monks, founded  by  prince 
Llewelyn  ap  Jorweth,  in  1185.  Edward  I.  removed 
the  monks  to  a new  abbey  ncor  Llanrwst. 

The  little  trade  now  carried  on,  consists  of  copper, 
lead,  calamine,  and  potatoes  for  exportation.  Hills 
of  limestone  abound  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
some  lead  and  copper  mines.  In  a black  silicious 
mountain,  masses  of  porous  chert  are  found,  well 
adapted  for  mill-stones.  Mr.  R.  Bowes  made  this  dis- 
covery, and  sent  specimens  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  iheir  Transactions, 

▼d.  18.  p.  197.  It  is  eighteen  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Denbigh,  and  235  W.  N.W.  of  London.  The  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  1811,  was  1053. 

W.  Ion.  3°,  47'.  N.  lat  53°,  20'. 

ABERCORN,  a town  of  W.  Lothian,  Scotland,  near 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  which  the  Roman  wall  com- 
mences. 

ABERDEEN,  an  ancient  city  of  Scotland,  in  the  Aberdeen, 
county  of  the  same  name.  Though  this  place  is  said 
to  have  been  of  some  note  even  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century,  it  was  mentioned  only  as  a village  before  the 
year  1153.  In  that  year,  in  coirsequence  of  the  trans-  • 
lalion  of  the  bishopric  of  Morluh,  in  BaufLhire, 
founded  by  Malcolm  II.,  this  town  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a city.  A new  charter  was  given  to  it  by  Mai- 
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ABKH  coImlV. ; and  in  1217,  Alexander  II.  conferred  addi- 
I)EKN.  tioliai  privilege*  upon  the  town,  granting  it  similar 
' municipal  jurisdictions  to  those  winch  he  had  bestowed 

upon  the  town  of  Perth.  It  in  said  that  the  bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  a.  d.  1290,  erected  the  bridge  which  at 
present  crosses  the  river  Don,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
this  city  stands.  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Maclutr, 
founded  originally  by  David  I.,  is  now  nearly  demo* 
lislted;  but  a smalt  portion  of  it  is  still  occupied  as  a 
place  of  worship. 

Hospital".  There  are  three  hospitals  here  : one  for  twelve  poor 
unmarried  men  ; a trades’  hospital  for  decayed  freemen 
and  their  widows ; and  Mitchcl’s  hospital,  founded  in 
1801.  for  the  support  of  ten  indigent  IV males.  But  the 
King's  principal  building  is  the  King's  College,  a large  and 
CulUjp.  commodious  cloistered  edifice,  of  a quadrangular  shape. 

This  college  is  an  university,  and  was  founded  in  1306, 
by  Bishop  Klphinstone,  whose  remains  were  interred 
in  the  chapel,  before  the  high  altar.  There  are  pro- 
fessorships in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  oriental  languages; 
also  in  medicine,  civil  law,  and  theology ; and  this  col- 
lege possesses,  moreover,  the  power  of  conferring  aca- 
demical degrees  upon  any  person  whom  the  principal 
and  professor*  may  deem  worthy  such  an  honour.  It 
has  several  endowments  for  the  support  of  the  students, 
who  have  of  late  amounted,  during  the  wiuter  session, 
to  about  I6U.  The  library  contains  some  very  curious 
and  valuable  MSS.,  besides  about  13,000  printed  vo- 
lumes. By  a recent  act  of  parliament,  this  university 
cun  claim  one  copy  of  every  new  publication,  printed 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  population  of  this  city, 
according  to  the  last  census,  amounted  to  191 1. 

New  Town.  About  one  mile  from  ihe  city,  is  the  town  of  Aber- 
deen, sometimes  called  Nkw  Town,  and  uot  unfre- 
quently  confounded  with  the  city  just  described.  These 
two  places  are  entirely  distinct,  both  with  regard  to 
their  civil  and  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  The 
town  of  Aberdeen  is  a sea-port,  seated  on  un  elevated 
piece  of  ground,  between  the  Don  and  the  Dec. 

Of  late  years  it  has  greatly  improved;  and  is  now 
deemed  the  most  important  city  —for  so  it  is  com- 
monly designated— in  Scotland  northward  of  the 
Place*  of  Forth.  Here  are  upwards  of  twenty  places  of  wor- 
9on  ship;  seven  of  which  belong  to  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  church  of  Scotland,  (vis.)  Presbyte- 
rian; four  meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  Seceders ; 
three  episcopalian  chapels,  St.  John's,  St.  Andrew's, 
and  St.  Paul's ; and  one  Roman  Catholic  chupel. 
The  others  belong  to  the  Wesleyan  methodiats,  and 
protestant  dissenters  of  various  denomination*.  Here 
al*o  are  several  hospitals,  and  other  charitable  institu- 
tions; besides  a college,  founded  in  the  year  1393, 
Murischul  called  the  Murischal  College,  after  the  name  of  its 
Collage.  founder.  This  is  also  an  university  ; but  in  some 
respects  may  be  considered  as  connected  with  King’s 
College  in  Old  Aberdeen ; at  least  so  far  as  regards 
the  library:  this,  however,  is  rather  a matter  of  courtesy 
than  otherwise  ; the  two  foundations  being  entirely 
distinct.  The  number  of  students  is  generally  greater 
here  than  at  King's  College ; many  of  the  divinity  stu- 
Huilding*  ^en,s  lending  alternately  each  university.  The  town- 
house,  which  is  also  a prison,  and  a masonic  lodge,  and 
in  which  are  kept  the  city  armoury,  and  a machine 
• resembling  the  guillotine,  called  the  Maiden — the  new 
bridewell,  opened  in  1 809 — the  military  barracks,  erected 
in  1796 — the  breweries — the  amazingly  extensive  mills 
for  the  spinning  of  flax — the  cotton,  woollen,  and  car- 


peting manufactories — and  other  establishments  fur  ABKR 
trading  and  commercial  purposes,  all  combine  to  give  * 

the  town  of  Aberdeen  a degree  of  importance,  in  ABKB- 
a statistical  point  of  view,  little  inferior  to  any  in  DKKN- 
the  British  empire.  The  inhabitants,  and  merchants,  SHIRK, 
export  from  this  place  grain,  fit»h,  thread,  Scotch 
granite,  hosiery,  cotton,  and  linen  goods ; and  im- 
port goods  of  almost  every  description  for  commerce 
and  consumption.  Vessels,  to  the  number  of  about 
150,  are  engaged  in  the  coasting  and  foreign 
trades,  and  in  the  whale  fishery.  There  is  an  inland 
canal  communication  between  this  town  and  Inverary, 
about  18  or  20  miles  distant ; a capacious  stone  bridge 
of  a single  arch,  stretches  itself  over  a space  of  132 
feel  across  the  Forth  near  Uiiion-Mreet.  The  popula- 
tion exceeds  21,600  souls.  Laf.  57°,  9f.  N.  Ion. 

2s,  8'.  W.  Distant  from  Edinburgh  108  miles;  and 
from  Loudon  425  miles. 

ABERDEENSHIRE, a maritime  county  in  Scotland, 
about  85  or  90  miles  long  and  46  broad,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  east  by  the  German  ocean  ; ou  the  south 
by  the  counties  of  Kincardine,  Perth,  and  Forfar,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  counties  of  Banff,  Elgin,  and  Inver- 
ness. The  circuit  of  this  county  may  be  estimated  at 
280  miles,  and  its  superficial  area  at  1986  square 
miles,  or  1,270,744  English  acres.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  upon  the  whole  a cold  county,  the  thermo- 
meter being  generally  four  or  five  degrees  below  that 
of  Edinburgh,  and  ten  degrees  below  that  of  Green- 
wich. The  real  land-rent  has  been  estimated  at 
133,632/.  sterling.  According  to  the  census  of  1811, 
there  were  33,718  families,  ot  whom  13,63?  were  em- 
ployed iu  agriculture;  14,286  in  trade,  manufactures, 
and  handicraft ; and  5,795  not  comprised  in  either  of 
the  two  preceding  classes,  making  a total  populutiqu 
of  135,075  persons. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  county  is  wild  and  bar- 
ren. Soma  parts  are  very  mountainous,  particularly 
the  Bullets  of  Buchan,  which  are  notorious  for  their 
craggy  steeps.  The  arable  laud  is  in  the  proportion 
of  little  more  than  half  of  that  which  is  waste,  aud 
otherwise  irreclaimable. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Dee,  the  Don,  the  Ythan, 
the  Ugie,  aud  the  Deveron ; all  of  which  contain  an 
abundance  of  fine  salmon.  The  Dec  rises  at  the  ele- 
vation of  4060  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  pur- 
sues a course  of  80  miles  to  Aberdeen.  Peurh  have 
been  found  in  the  Ythan. 

Several  lakes  are  found  in  this  county : Loch  Builg, 

Loch  Callader,  Loch  Kanders,  and  Loch  Muick.  The 
waters  of  Peterhead,  Fraersburgh,  and  Glendee,  are 
celebrated  lor  their  medicinal  qualities.  There  is  ulso 
a navigable  canal,  which  proceeds  from  the  harbour 
of  Aberdeen  to  the  town  of  Inverary,  having  17  locks. 

Iron  ore  of  a valuable  kind  is  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Aberdeen.  The  minerals  are  granite,  blue  slate, 
manganese,  amber,  amianthus,  plumbago,  amethysts, 
emeralds,  topazes,  agates,  &c. 

Aberdeenshire  contains  some  remains  of  antiquity, 
well  worthy  of  notice,  as  subterraneous  excavations, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  places  of  refuge 
when  the  county  was  invaded.  There  are  also  the 
ruins  of  u vitrified  fort  in  Garioch  : also  extensive 
remains  of  Kildrtmtmy  castle,  once  a very  supurb  edifice, 
and  sometimes  occupied  by  royal  personages.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  a great  vuriety  of  remains  may  be  found 
in  every  part  of  the  county.  Its  chief  manufacture  is 
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ABER.  knitting  of  stockings  and  hose.  This  county  contain* 
SHIRE  three  royal  boroughs ; Aberdeen,  Kin  tore,  and  In- 

" verury : and  several  large  and  handsome  towns ; as 

ABF.R-  Peterhead,  Fraserbuigh,  Huutlv,  and  Old  Meldrum. 

YSTWITH.  It  is  also  ornamented  with  many  fine  seats  of  the  nobi- 
liiy  and  gentry ; of  which  Sluins  castle,  the  seat  of  the 
earl  of  Errol ; Aboyne  castle,  of  the  eurl  of  Aboyne  ; 
Ellon,  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  ; Inverurv.of  the  earl  of 
Kintore  ; are  the  principal.  Aberdeenshire  sends  only 
one  member  to  parliament. 

ABERGAVENNY,  a large,  populous,  and  flourish- 
ing town  in  Monmouthshire ; seated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Usk  and  Gavenny:  supposed  to  he  the 
Gibbanium  of  Antoninus.  There  is  a fine  gothic  bridge, 
of  fifteen  arctics  over  the  Usk.  It  b u walled  town, 
and  on  the  south  side  are  the  mins  of  a cattle  cele- 
brated in  Welch  history.  The  church  is  ancient.  It 
curries  on  a considerable  trade  in  flannels.  Population, 
2H15  ; distant  142  miles  from  London.  W.  Ion. 
2°,  45'.  N.  tut.  51°,  50'. 

ABERNETIIY,  a small  town  in  Scotland,  situated 
on  the  river  Tay.  a little  sIjovc  the  mouth  of  the 
Erne,  about  six  miles  from  Perth.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  460,  and  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  Pictish  kings.  In  the  churchyard  is  a tower  of 
singular  construction.  It  is  of  a circular  form,  74 
feet  in  height,  and  4fi  feet  in  circumference.  The 
researches  of  the  untiquariun  have  hitherto  failed  in 
discovering  the  uses  of  this  and  similar  buildings. 
Some  suppose  that  they  are  of  Pictish  origio,  and  were 
intended  as  places  of  confinement  for  religious  devotees 
in  performing  penance ; hence  they  have  been  called 
towers  of  repentance.  Others  imagine  them  to  be 
watch-towers,  or  beliriea  lor  summoning  the  people  to 
prayers. 

ABEIURANCE.  ) , , , , 

Aberra  tion.  - Abmo.tortnywwnderfro.il. 

Abrr'r.ro.  ) A waodcnng  from. 

Applied  to  (he  errors  or  mistakes  of  the  mind,  words 
neither  much  used,  nor  much  wanted. 

So,  th»n  wv  draw  near  to  God,  when,  repenting  ua  of  our  former 
abrrraluma  ftuin  him,  we  renew  our  cuvrnonla  with  him. 

Hukop  Haifa  iCorkt,  voL  v.  p.  502. 
And  therefore  they  out  only  swarm  with  errors,  but  vices  depending 
thereon.  Thus  they  commonly  street  no  man  any  further  than  be 
deserts  his  reason,  or  complies  with  their  oherrmriet. 

Bruton  a / vigor  Error  a,  p.  9,  ed.  4, 1658. 

For  though  there  were  a futility  in  this  year,  th' great  cbmne~ 
triral  gear,  that  it,  suriy-tkrre"  ] yet  diver*  were,  ami  others  might  tic 
out  in  ihi’ir  occouut,  abrrrtMg  several  wayrs  I rum  the  true  and  just 
compute,  and  calling  that  one  year,  which  prrlups  might  he  another. 

Broicn'a  Vulgar  Errteri , p.  269. 

ABERRATION, in  Astronomy,  an  apparent  motion 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  produced  by  the  progressive 
motion  of  light  and  the  earth's  annual  motion  in  her 
orbit. 

ABERSPERG,  anciently  Arusina  or  Aventinum, 
a town  and  castle  in  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the  river  limbs, 
celebrated  ns  the  birth-place  of  Johannes  Aventinus. 

ABERYSTW1TH,  a market  town  of  Cardiganshire, 
in  Wales,  on  the  Hidal,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Istwith,  where  it  falls  into  the  sea.  It  is  a populous, 
rich  town,  has  a great  trade  in  lead,  and  a considerable 
fishery  of  whiting,  cod,  and  herrings.  It  was  formerly 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  fortified  with  a castle ; both 
are  now  in  ruins.  Of  lale  it  is  become  a place  of  resort 
for  sea  bathing.  In  1637,  king  Charles  established 
here  a mint  for  the  coiuage  of  silver,  und  the  coin  was 


to  be  stamped  on  both  sides  with  the  feathers.  Its  dis- 
tance from  London  is  203  miles  W.  N.  W.  W.  Ion. 
4°,  15'.  N.  lat.  52*,  30'. 

A BEST  A,  or  A vf.sta.  the  name  of  one  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Persian  magi,  which  they  ascribe 
to  their  great  founder,  Zoroaster.  It  is  a commentary 
on  two  others  of  their  religious  books,  called  Zend  and 
Puzenrl ; the  three  together  include  the  whole  system 
of  the  Igntods!  or  worshippers  of  fire. 

) A Sax.  Betan,  (meliorare,  melius 
AbetW  /'  Sk.nner).  To  belter,  to 

, t I make  better. 

Abetter,  j 

Our  use  of  the  word  is  applied  to  the  encouraging, 
inciting,  assisting,  supporting,  aiding,  to  beat  or  be- 
come better.  And  thus,  to  better,  to  aid,  assist,  sup- 
port, the  designs  of. 


ABF.R- 

YSTWITH. 

ABHF.R. 


I am  thine  Kme,  the  aliame  were  to  mm 
At  wd  a«  the,  if  that  1 shouM  aasenl 
Through  mine  abet  y1  he  thine  honour  sheet. 

Chatter  r.—  The  aeeond  Bo ate  of  Trmltt,  f«iL  159,  col.  4. 


But  in  this  kind,  to  com*  in  hraumg  amir*, 

Be  liis  own*  carver,  and  cut  out  ht»  way, 

To  find  out  right  with  wruug* — it  may  not  be  j 
And  you  that  doe  aletl  him  la  this  kind 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  retails  .ill. 

Shabrapeare,  Rnkard  II.  p.  33,  act  it.  scene  3. 


I am  not  ignorant  (hat  Cicero,  in  defence  of  hi*  own  nation,  tell* 
V*.  our  people,  by  defending  their  associates,  became  matter*  uf  the 
world : but  I would  willingly  b«  informed,  whether  or  uo,  they  did 
nut  often  eel  their  a*»oci*c«*  to  compUiae  without  a cause,  or  abet 
them  in  vujust  ijuArrel*. 

Hobnail' t Apologia,  p.  462. 

• •WWW 

Yet  Chrintian  law*  allow  not  *ueh  redress ; 

Then  let  the  greater  supersede  the  le»*. 

But  let  th’  obeUrra  of  the  panther'*  crime 
Learn  to  make  fairer  war*  another  time. 

Drjdm't  Hi  ad  and  the  Panther,  ChalmerC  edition,  p.  577. 

That  which  demand*  to  be  nest  considered  i»  happiness ; a*  being 
in  ii*«lf  mod  considerable  ; a*  abetting  the  chum  of  truth  ; and  »• 
being  indeed  *j  nearly  allied  to  it, that  they  canuot  well  bu  parted. 

ICoot/arion’a  Religion  of  Nature,  p.  31.  4to.  relit  too. 

Would  yuu,  when  thieves  ore  known  abroad, 

Bring  forth  your  treasures  in  the  rood  ? 

Would  not  the  foul  abet  the  strait b, 

W ho  rashly  thus  exposed  his  wealth  y 

Gag' a Fables.  Chalmers'  edition . roL  X.  p.  539. 

ABETTOR,  in  Law,  one  who  encourages  another  to 
the  performance  of  some  criminal  action,  or  who  assists 
in  the  performance.  Treason  is  the  only  crime  in 
which  abettors  are  excluded  by  law,  every  individual 
concerned  being  considered  ns  a principal.  It  is  the 
same  with  art-and-part  in  the  Scots  law. 

ABEX,  a country  of  Ethiopia,  in  Africa,  bordering 
on  the  Red  sea,  which  bounds  it  on  the  east.  It  has 
Nubiu  or  Sennur  on  the  north;  Sennar  and  Abyssinia 
on  the  west  and  south.  Its  principal  towns  are  Sua- 
quem  and  Arkeko.  It  is  subject  to  the  Turks,  and 
has  the  name  of  the  beglerbeglik  of  Haheleth.  It  is 
about  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  one  hundred 
in  breadth ; mountainous,  sandy,  and  barren,  and  in- 
fested with  wild  beasts.  The  forests  abound  with 
ebony  trees. 

ABEYANCE,  in  Low,  the  expectancy  of  an  estate. 
Thus,  if  lauds  be  leased  to  one  person  for  life,  with 
reversion  to  another  for  years,  the  remainder  for  years 
is  in  abeyance  till  the  death  of  the  lessee. 

ABI1ER,  au  elegant  town  of  the  Persian  Irak,  or 
ancient  Parthia,  26  miles  8.  E.  of  Sultama;  coo- 
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ABHER.  laintng  2500  houses,  and  governed  by  a rieroga. 

AbTad.  N*  ,al*  S6°»  14'*  E lon-  59f. 

-al-  ABHOR'  r f ah  horrto.  •*  Horrto*’  (t»y* iVoanius) 
A»HO«»'*NciJ  hc.'»  ”l  "Primendiim 

Abhouk'ent,  i fuP,m  ‘P'™?  wm*  wr.'  ,l  I""- 
Abhoh'rer  vemenlem  mde  cor  pun*  rigorem  cl 
l asperttatem.** 

Corpus  ut  impulse  aegete-*  Aquilonihus.  horret. 
Applied  to  that  which  wc  utterly  dislike  or  detest, 
loath  or  disdain ; which  makes  the  body  stiffen,  the 
hair  stand  on  end.  And  thus. 

To  dislike  or  detest,  to  loath,  disdain,  abominate. 


But  tins  so  great  is  thy  delight  to  here 
Of  our  mishaps  sod  Troyes  Mt  decay  : 

Though  to  record  the  same  my  mimic  abkarrn, 

And  plaint  etehuc* : yet  thus  wjl  1 fogy  u. 

Surrey,  Chalmerf  Poet*,  vol.  iL  p.  338. 

When  this  knight  percetuued  that  he  (Kyng  Richard  II.)  wai 
d*ade,  he  toblwd,  wept,  and  rent  his  heart-  crying,  Oh  Lord,  what 
haue  we  dune,  we  haue  murthered  hy  m whom  by  the  space  of  xxu 
yeres  we  haue  ofoied  as  king,  and  honored  as  our  touetaigne  lord, 
now  all  noble  men  will  abhorre  vs,  all  honest  persons  will  dvtdain* 
vs,  and  all  pore  people  will  rayte  and  crie  uut  vpon  vs. 

IUU.  p.  20. 

King  I raw  pernio* 

These  cardinals  tnfU>  with  me : I abhorrt 
This  dilatory  sloth,  and  inches  of  Rome. 

My  learn*  d and  welfoloued  serunct  Cranmer 
Prcthee  rrturne. 

Shck  ripe  are,  Henry  PUL  p,  217.  act  ii. 
Be  gentle  graue  voto  me,  rather  on  Nylus  mudde 
Lay  me  starkc-aak’d,  and  let  the  water-flies 
Blow  me  into  abhorring  ; ralher  make 
My  countri>‘M  high  pyiamidcs  my  gibbet. 

And  hang  me  vp  in  rheines. 

/if.,  Am.  and  Cleo.  p.  365.  act  v.  k.  2. 

I{*  who  wilfully  abstains  from  marriage,  not  being  ■opcraatnraUjr 
gifted ; end  he  who,  by  making  (he  yoke  of  marriage  unjust  and 
intolerable,  causes  men  to  abhor  it,  are  both  in  a diabolical  sin. 
equal  to  that  of  Antichrist,  who  forbids  to  marry. 

Milton'*  Prote  ftorki,  vol  i,  p.  221. 

We  see  in  many  cases,  that  time  and  CHliner  considerations, 
together  with  diflermt  customs  which  (like  the  tide  or  fluA.d) 
insensibly  prevail  over  l>o»h  manner*  and  minds  of  men ; do  oft 
take  off  the  edge  and  keenness  of  men‘s  spirits  against  those 
things,  whereof  they  sometime*  were  great  abfnrrren. 

Up.  Taylor' t Arttf.  Hand*,  p.  13-1. 
Then  wanton  fiilnp**  vain  oblivion  brought. 

And  God,  that  mule  ami  sav’d  ifoe,  was  forgot: 

While  gods  of  foreign  lauds,  and  rite*  obhorr'd, 

To  jealousies  and  anger  mov’d  the  Lord. 

Parntlft  Gt ft  of  Poetry.  CJuUmer »'  r if,  vol.  ix.  p,  375. 

That  which  constitutes  an  object  of  contempt  to  the  malevolent, 
become*  the  object  of  other  passions  to  a worlliy  and  good-nut  uml 
man  ; for.  in  such  a person,  wickedness  and  vice  must  raise  hatred 
and  abhorrence. 

Fielding' i ft  or  hi,  vol.  xiv.  p,  138. 
Yet  from  Leomdav,  thou  wretch,  inur’d 
To  vassalage  and  baseness,  hear.  The  pomp, 

The  arts  of  |>lea*ure  in  despotic  courts 
I spurn  a/Jin rrent.  In  a spotless  heart 
I look  for  pleasure. 

Glover' t Isuuuittt,  book  X.,  Chatmer*'  edition , Vol  xvii.  p,  69. 

This  legal,  and,  as  it  should  went,  injudicious  profanation, 
•o  abhorrent  to  our  stricter  principle*,  wa*  received  with  a very 
faint  murmur,  by  the  easy  nature  of  (vlythrism. 

Gibbon  t Dee.  vcl.  L p.  112. 

ABHORRERS.  the  name  of  a party  formed  in  1680, 
in  opposition  to  the  petitioner*  against  grievances. 
See  Himes  Hist . of  England,  vol.  viiL  p.  128 — 133. 

ABI  AD,  a town  of  Alricn,  on  a high  mountain  ; re- 
markable for  its  trade  in  ebony  and  aromatic  plants. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  a river  which  flows  into  the  Nile, 
and  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Nile  itself. 


ABIANS,  anciently  a people  of  Thrace  ; or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  Scythia,  who  led  a wandering  life. 
They  carried  all  their  possessions  in  waggons;  lived  on 
the  flesh  of  their  herd*  anil  flocks,  on  milk,  and  cheese, 
and  were  unacquainted  with  commerce.  They  only- 
exchanged  commodities  with  their  neighbour*;  assign- 
ing their  agriculture  to  any  who  would  undertake  it, 
reserving  only  a triliute,  which  they  exacted  merely  to 
enjoy  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  never  took  arms 
but  to  oblige  those  to  fulfil  a promise  which  had  been 
broken.  They  paid  tribute  to  none  of  the  neighbouring 
states ; and  relied  on  their  strength  und  courage  to 
repel  any  invasion.  They  were,  according  to  Homer, 
n people  of  great  integrity.  Strabo,  tom.  L p.  454 — 5. 
460,  478. 


A RIB,  which  signifies  an  ear  of  corn,  was  a name 
given  by  the  Jew*  to  the  first  incmth  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical year,  afterwards  called  Niaun.  It  commenced  at 
the  vernal  equinox  ; and  answered  to  the  latter  part  of 
our  March  and  beginning  of  April. 

ABIDE'.) 

Abi'dino  f Sax*  Abidan,  Btdan,  to  bide. 

Abo'or.  j 

To  stay,  or  remain  ; to  tarry,  to  dwell,  to  continue, 
to  wait,  to  expect. 


To  stay  under,  or  support ; to  hear  up  against,  or 
endure,  with  fortitude,  good  temper,  kindness,  hope, 
or  the  reverse. 


ABIANS. 

ABIDE. 


He  fley  la  to  yle  of  Tenet,  he  no  dorvte  a bide  no  ner. 

P.  Glance  iter,  p.  122. 

4e  ojwr  were  of  hem  y war.  and  xariede  hem  in  here  syde, 

And  lette  annr  here  oat  Wei,  Latail  hirto  abyde. 

Id.  p.  |&3. 

We  war  from  then*  affray  it,  durst  nocht  abide 
Hot  fled  anon,  and  within  bwd  ha*  brurht 
That  faithful  Greik,  qubilk  vs  of  succour  *orht. 

Lhmglat.  Booke  iii.  p.  90. 

Bo  grete  dligence  (saith  Salomon),  in  kening  of  thy  frvndes, 
and  ot  thy  good  name,  for  it  shal  leader  abide  with  thee,  than 
any  tresor,  be  it  never  so  pm-iou*. 

Chaucer.  The  Volt  of  Melibem,  vol  iL  p.  119. 

But  in  alle  thingi*  we  ghyue  ussilf  a*  the  mrnvstri*  of  God  in 
mych  patience,  in  IrilmUciouna,  in  oeedis,  In  angwuaehis,  in 
hetyagr*.  in  prisotms.  in  dUiendouna  withynne.  in  traueilh,  in 
wakjng  »,  in  faatvngi*,  in  chatfite,  in  kunayag.  in  long  abiding, 
in  *wetue*»e,  in  the  hooll  goo*t,  incharite  not  fvyned,in  the  word 
of  treuthe,  in  the  uiltu  of  god. 

Hic/if.  2 Corynth.  chap.  vi. 

The  paeimt  abiding  of  tlicrighteou*  sha]  bo  turned  to  gladne»se, 
but  the  hope  of  the  \ n godly  shall  peruh. 

Bible,  Land.  1539.  /Vo r.  chap,  x. 
Duun  falli*  sali*,  the  an*  none  we  epau 
But  mair  •! baid,  the  marinariii  euery  man 
Egirly  rulli*  ouer  the  fotuy  ftude 
And  the  haw  so  weltis  vp  as  it  war  wixL 

JJvng/ai,  booke  iii.  p.  74. 

1 1 ere  he  made  his  abode  fortye  drive*  and  as  many  nigh'e*,»<ni 
cuutinuing  in  prayer  and  favt^ng. 

Pmtmui  Paraphnte  uf  fi,  T by  Udatt,  on  St.  Marie, 
ch»p.  L ful.  5.  col.  iL 

Am.  I ennaot  tell,  good  Sir,  for  which  of  his  vertues  it  wav, 
but  h*o  wan  n-rtainly  whipt  out  of  the  court, 

Cio.  Hi*  vice*  you  would  my : there’s  no  vertuo  whipt  out  of  the 
court:  they  chcmb  it  to  make  it  »lay  there;  and  yet  it  will  no 
more  but  abide. 

Shahetpeart’i  l Vinter'*  Tale , p.  291,  act  iv.  scene  iL 

_ l at.  Sweet e friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode, 

Not  I,  but  my  affaire*  haue  made  you  wail. 

Shake ipeare'i  Merchant  of  f mice,  p.  170,  set  ii.  scene  vi. 
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AD  I DR-  He  [Giovanni  Pietro  Pngtianu]  said.  u Soldier*  were  the  noblest 

— ' estate  of  mankind,  and  horsemen  the  noblest  of  soldiers."  Ho  said, 
AH  IK.  “ They  were  the  muteni  of  war,  and  ornament*  of  i«sce,  speedy 
^ guers.  and  strong  abtdera. 

Stdney'a  Deft we#  of  Putty. 

Anil  because  of  the  late  contracted  auntie  and  gentle  entertain- 
ment that  they  found  at  the  first,  they  made  on  great  dispatch  ; but 
being  fas  they  supposed)  in  aecurity,  in  inrrnoesse  they  spent  the 
time,  abiding  upon  the  windc. 

ATaor'i  lint.  of  the  Reformation. 

Abating  all  the  rueful  consequences  of  abiding  in  ain.  abstracting 
from  the  desperate  haaards  it  ei(H>aeth  u*  to  in  regard  to  the  future 
life,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  abandon  it. 

Rarrme'a  Scnmma, 

Let  it  be  supposed,  that,  in  that  day,  when  you  had  been  guilty  of 
the  three  notorious  sins  above-mentioned,  that,  in  your  evening- 
repentance,  you  had  only  railed  one  of  them  to  mind;  is  it  not  plain, 
that  the  other  two  are  unrepeuted  of,  and  that  therefore  their  guilt 
Still  abide*  upon  you  > 

Letw'a  Seriont  Call  to  a Devout  and  Italy  l*fe. 
When  he,  whom  e’en  our  Joys  provoke, 

The  fiend  of  nature,  join’ll  his  yoke, 

And  rush'd  in  wrath  to  make  our  i-de  his  prey, 

Thy  form,  from  Oilt  thy  sweet  abode. 

O' m took  him  on  hia  blasted  road, 

And  stopp'd  his  wheels,  and  look'd  his  rage  away. 

Calling a Ode  to  Mercy. 

ABIE',  is  very  variously  written.  By  Chaucer,  Abrgsr, 
Abeye,  Abie;  which  Tyrwhit  says  is  Saxon,  and  means 
“To  suffer  for.”  Kit  Piers  Plouhman,  Abrgge.  In 
Gower,  Ahrie,  Abedge,  Ahidge.  In  Chaucer,  are  found 
the  participles  Abyimj , Abient  Abougkt.  And  in  Gower, 
also,  Abought. 

Skinner  thinks  the  etymon  of  Ahey — from  the  verb  To 
Buy  is  the  more  simple,  and  therefore  the  more  true. 
He  offers  (needlessly)  a different  origin  for  Abedgt. 

In  all  the  examples  following,  “buy  or  pay  for,  dear- 
ly, cruelly,  sorely,*’  appears  to  be  the  correct  meaning. 

Turno  we  foderward,  and  delyuer  oar  prisons. 

And  so  it  may  betide,  Jwi  salle  dere  ah# 

My  ^ d Jwi  hide,  my  men  in  prison  lie. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  159. 

Ther  derate  no  wight  hond  upon  him  legge, 

That  he  ne  swore  he  ahuld  anou  abegge 

C-haneer.  The  Revet  Tate. 


Ye  fathers,  and  ye  mothers  eke  also, 

Though  ye  ban  children,  be  it  on  or  mo. 

Your  is  the  charge  of  all  lur  suneanre, 

\V  hil*  that  they  ben  under  your  governance. 

B>*th  wan*,  that  by  ensample  of  your  living, 

Or  by  yurur  negli/rnce  ill  chastising. 

That  they  ne  perish'  for  I dare  wel  saye. 

If  that  they  don,  ye  ahul  it  derv  abeye. 

id.  The  Duct  our* * Tale. 
Ac  for  ye  Icsyoge  J».it  Jww  Lucifer,  lowc  til  Eve 
puw  shall  abygge  oil  ere  qu*}  Cr  id.  and  bond  by  in  with  cheques. 

PitaM  of  Pirrt  Plouhman,  repr.  1813,  p.  363. 

Queneof  the  iegne  of  Pluto,  derko  and  lowe, 

Goddesse  of  maydens.  that  min  herte  hast  known 
Ful  many  a ycre,  and  wo*t»  whnt  I desire. 

As  kept*  me  fro  thy  vengeance  and  thin  ire, 

That  Atteon  abougkte  cruelly. 

Chancer.  The  Knight  ft  Tale. 


So  goth  he  forth*,  sod  toko  hi*  leue 
And  thought  noone,  a*  it  was  eue, 

He  wnlde  donne  bis  sacrilege. 

That  many  a man  shulde  it  abedge. 

Gower,  Con.  A.  book  v. 

Full  oflc  er  this  it  hath  be  seine 
The  coxnen  people  is  ouerleyne. 

And  hath  the  kynges  synnu  atm  light, 

ALlthough  the  people  agilte  nought. 

Id.  book  vii. 


VOL.  XVII. 


Which  when  his  brother  saw.  fraught  with  great  grirfe  ABIB. 
Ami  wrath,  he  to  him  U-ajied  funnudy, 

And  fouly  said,  bv  Mahomue,  cursed  thiefe,  ABJKC1 

That  direfull  stroake  thou  deantly  shalt  abj.  1 

Sp-emer't  Puerie  Qnrene,  book  li.  canto  viii. 

Bar.  Fool-hardy  knight,  full  soon  thou  shall  aby 
Thi*  fund  reproach,  thy  body  will  I bang. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher' a Knight  of  the  Burning  Peat/e,  act  lit.  sc.  1 , 

ABINGDON,  formerly  Abandunk,  a market-town 
of  Berks,  situate  on  the  confluence  of  the  Ock  and 
Thames.  It  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient  abbey, 
of  which  a principal  gate-way  alone  remains;  it  is 
supposed  by  bishop  Gibson  to  he  the  Cloveshoo  of  the 
Saxon  annals,  and  to  have  been  built  by  Ciosa,  king  of 
Sussex,  a.  d.  517.  It  ha#  u capacious  market-place, 
with  market-hall  and  ses-si on#- house  in  the  centre, 
where  the  summer  assizes  for  the  county  are  hr  Id ; 
also  two  churches ; one  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  and 
the  other  to  St.  Helena ; and  three  places  of  worship 
for  the  dissenters ; a hospital  for  six  indigent  per* 
sons,  and  another  for  thirteen  ; a free  grammar  school, 
and  a charity  school.  Abingdon  is  u borough -town, 
and  sends  one  member  to  parliament ; it  formerly  was 
considerable  for  its  malt  trade,  but  is  now  a principal 
manufacturing  town  in  floor  and  sail-cloth,  sacking 
and  netting.  It  is  seven  miles  south  of  Oxford,  and 
55  west  of  London.  Population  about  5000.  W.  Ion. 

1°,  12'.  N.  lat.  51°,  42'. 

ABIPONIANS,  or  Ahipons,  a tribe  of  South  Ame- 
rican Indians,  in  the  territory  between  Santa  Fe  and  St. 

Jagn,  whose  numbers  have  been  variously  slated  (some- 
times at  upwards  of  50,000)  but  who,  at  the  best  modern 
computation,  do  not  much  exceed  5000.  The  women 
have  been  accused  of  destroying  their  own  children, 
from  motives  of  jealousy,  lest  their  husbands  should  he 
unfaithful  during  the  longtime  they  give  suck,  which  is 
not  less  than  two  years.  They  are  a warlike  people, 
of  a light  brown  complexion,  and  fund  of  painting 
their  bodies.  In  general,  they  are  quite  ignorant  and 
uncivilized;  insomuch,  that,  in  counting,  they  can  go  no 
further  than  the  number  three.  Their  government  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  ; 
the  chiefs  or  caiques  who  lead  their  armies  in  war,  pre- 
siding over  the  adtni  nisi  ration  of  justice  in  time  of 
peace. 

■ — imv  . , 

Ah:  jacio,  to  cast,  or  throw  away 
from  ; to  cast  down.  The  nouns, 
^adjective,  and  adverb,  have  a con- 
sequent application  to  that  which 
is  base,  servile,  worthless,  de- 
spicable, mean,  contemptible. 


ABJECT,  r. 
Ab'ject,  adj. 
Ab'ject,  n. 
Abject  roses#. 
Abjection, 
Ab'jectly, 

Ab'jectnbrs. 


The  due  hr*  desiring  to  know*  which*  way*  lady  Fortune  turned 
her  whele,  hen  nge  hym  to  be  repudiate  and  r >t,  tec  ted  mite  of  the 
French*  courte,  wav  ill  a great*  aguny.  and  much*  aiwa-vd.  and 
more  Aiqiallrd.  Half.  repr.  1 **09,  p,  4fi3. 

John  the  apostle,  was  now  of  late  in  a certain*  y le  of  IJna  called 
Pat  hmos,  exiled  tur  the guap«l -preaching, and  made  a ti  c abject  tor 
testifying  the  name  and  word  of  Jesus  Christ  the  wisely  Saviour 
of  the  world.  fla  Vi  Image  of  both  cXurehet. 

The  audacite  and  bold*  sieche  of  Daniel  signiFyeth  the  abiettiom 
of  the  kynge  nud  his  retime. 

The  Er/maicion  of  Daniel,  hy  Geo.  Jo  ye.  p.  75. 
Oh  noble  Lord,  bethink*  ibw  of  thy  birth  ; 

Call  home  thy  ancient  ihofghts  from  banishment, 

And  ha-iish  hence  there  abtect  low.ie  dreames  : 
lawk*  how  thv  servants  do  attend  on  thee, 

Koch  in  hit  office  rctulie  at  tliy  liecke. 

Shahetpeare , Tam  of  Sh,  act  i.  »e.  3. 

U 
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ABJ  ECT.  We  are  the  queene'*  abject  i,  and  muit  obey. 

— ttd,  lit.  act  i.  *r.  3. 

ABJlliE.  Ot  in  thi«  abject  potlure  have  jr*  iwiim 
v— "v  T*  adore  the  conqueror?  who  now  lw-boUV* 

Cherub  and  »eraph  rolling  in  the  flood 
With  scatter'd  arms  and  ensigns. 

Mtltem't  Pfintdite  Loit,  book  i. 

States  and  kingdoms  that  aspire  ta  greatness  must  be  eery  care- 
ful that  their  nolies  and  gentry  increase  not  too  much  ; otherwise 
the  common  people  will  lie  dispirited,  reduced  to  an  object  state, 
and  become  little  better  than  slaves  to  the  nobility. 

Lard  Bacon’s  If  ark*. 

But  is  it  creditable,  that  the  very  acknowledgment  of  our  own 
unworthmess  to  obtain,  and  m that  respect  our  prufessnl  fearful - 
nesa  to  ask  any  thing,  otherwise  than  only  fur  his  sake  to  wbum 
God  can  denv  nothing;  lhat  tins  should  l>e  termed  baseness,  aft. 
jertvm  of  mind,  or  senility — is  it  creditable  ? 

Hooker,  Ee,  P"t. 

It  objected  his  [ Wolsey’s]  spirit  to  that  degree,  that  he  fell  dan- 
gerously sick:  such  an  influence  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  his 
mind  had  upon  his  body. 

Strype’i  Memonah  o/  ike  Reformation. 

To  what  base  ends,  and  by  what  abjert  ways. 

Are  mortals  urged,  through  aacied  lust  of  praise ! 

Pof*  • Euay  on  Critkiim. 

Nor  did  he  sooner  see  the  hoy  approaching  th«  vessel  than 
he  ran  down  again  into  the  cabins  and,  bis  rage  being  perfectly 
subsided,  he  tumbled  on  his  knees,  and  a Utile  too  abjectly  itn. 
plored  for  mercy.  Fmldtnyw  foyo/je  to  Lubon. 

ABJURE',  tr.  1 - - . - 

. , * * Ab : juro , to  swear  from,  to  Forswear. 

ABJURATION,  | J 

To  swear.  To  go  away  from,  or  leave.  To  disown,  to 
disclaim,  to  renounce  (upon  oath). 

Rut  no*  was  he  so  obstinate,  that  he  waulde  not  attar*  of  leg 
time.  And  dyuers  dales  wer  his  iuiiges  fay  a of  their  fauuur  to 
geue  hym  with  suflerance  of  Some  his  best  frendes,  and  who  he 
most  trusted,  to  resort  vnto  him.  And  yet  scantly  could  id  this 
mik«  him  submitte  himself  to  make  hvs  abtnracioa. 

Sir  Tkamat  Afore' t fforkt,  p 214,  Lon.  1557. 

In  this  season  were  banished  out  of  Southwark*  XII  Scottes. 
which*  had  dwelt  there  along  season,  ami  wer  ronutied  fro  pariah* 
to  panshe  by  the  constable,  like  men  y1  had  abtured  the  realm*, 
and  on  their  vttrrmost  garment  a white  crosse  before  and  snothrr 
behynd  them.  Thus  were  they  ennueyed  through  London  north- 
wiudc.  till  they  came  to  Scotland*. 

Halt , repr.  1809,  p.  648. 

For  nwn  now 

I pnt  my  selfe  to  thy  direction,  and 
V nspeake  mine  own  detraction,  lire  re  tdgore 
Tlie  t&iuts  and  blames  1 laid*  vpon  my  selfe 
For  atrangcra  to  toy  nature. 

Skokctpeare't  Mac.,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

O mercy  without  measure  I why  wilt  thou,  how  canst  thou,  O 
Saviour,  call  them  brethren,  whom,  in  their  last  parting,  thou  round- 
est fugitives  ? Did  they  not  run  from  thee  * Did  not  one  of  them 
rather  leave  his  inmost  coat  behind  him.  than  not  be  quit  of  tl.ee  ? 
Did  not  another  of  them  deny  thee,  yea,  atyore  thee?  And  yet 
thou  sayest.  Go  tdl  my  brethren  ! 

!i u hop  Haiti  Contemplation/. 

After  they  had  thus  humbled  and  mortified  the  miserable  roan 
(Abp.  Cranmer]  with  recantations  and  subscriptions,  submissions 
and  abjuration*,  putting  words  into  his  mouth  which  his  heart  ab- 
horred ; by  all  this  drudgery  they  would  not  permit  him  to  redeem 
hi*  unhappy  life. 

Strype'i  Memorial*  of  the  Reformation. 
Yes,  Alpheus  ! fly  the  purer  paths  of  Fate  ; 

Abjure  these  Scenes  from  venal  passions  free  ; 

Know,  in  this  grove.  I vow'd  perpetual  hate. 

War,  endless  war,  with  lucre  and  with  the*. 

SAtnitone'i  Poem*. 

A Jacobite  who  is  persuaded  of  the  Pretender’s  right  to  the  crown 
cannot  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ; or,  if  he  could,  the  oatii  of  ab- 
juration  follows,  which  contains  an  express  renunciation  of  all  opi- 
nions in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  exiled  family. 

/Wry*  Moral  Pkilompby. 


Abjuration,  in  our  Ancient  Customs,  tn  oath  ABJLKB. 
taken  by  a person  guilty  of  felony  : who,  having  fled  to  — 
a place  of  sanctuary,  engages  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  ABLAY. 
ever.  The  following  passage  will  furnish  a curious  illus-  ^ 

tration  of  this  subject:  ‘‘This  heare  thou  sir  Coroner, 
that  I,  M.  of  H.  am  a robber  of  sheepe,  or  of  any  other 
beast,  or  a Murderer  of  one,  or  of  mo,  and  a felon  of 
our  Lord  the  king  of  EnglAd,  and  because  I haue 
done  many  such  euilles  or  robberies  in  his  land  I do 
abjure  the  land  of  our  Lord  Edward  king  of  England, 
and  1 shall  haste  me  towards  the  Port  of  such  a place, 
which  thou  hast  giuen  me,  and  that  I shal  not  go 
out  of  the  high  way,  and  if  I doe,  I wil  that  1 he 
taken  as  u rubber,  and  a felon  of  our  Lorde  the 
king:  And  that  at  such  u place  I wil  diligently  seeke 
for  passage,  and  I wil  tarie  there  but  one  flud  and 
ebbe,  if  ( can  have  passage,  and  uniesse  1 can  haue 
it  in  such  a place,  I wil  goe  euery  day  into  the  Sea 
up  to  my  knees,  assaying  to  passe  oner,  and  unlesse 
1 can  do  this  within  fortie  dayes,  I wil  put  my 
self*  again*  into  the  church,  as  a robber  and  a felon 
of  our  Lord  the  king,  so  God  me  helpe  & his  holie 
Judgement,  &c." — RattalPs  Collect,  of  Stat.  p.  2. 

Abjuration  is  used,  in  English  law,  to  signify  the 
renouncing  and  disclaiming  upon  oath  any  right  of  the 
late  Pretender  to  the  crown  ol  these  kingdoms. 

ABKHAS,  one  of  tbc  seven  nations  in  the  countries 
comprehended  between  the  Black  sea  and  the 
Caspian,  tributary  to  the  Turks.  Their  language 
is  peculiar  to  themselves,  supposed  to  be  a dialect 
of  the  Celtic,  and  having  some  affinity  to  tlie  Cir- 
cassian. They  preserve  some  indistinct  traces  of 
Christianity. 

ABLACTATION,  the  weaning  a child  from  the 
breast.  This  is  done  in  different  countries  at  various 
periods  from  the  birth. 

Ablactition,  in  Ancient  Agriculture,  a method 
of  engrailing,  by  which  the  cion  of  one  tree  being  for 
some  time  united  to  the  stock  of  another,  is  afterwards 
cut  off,  and,  as  it  were,  weaned  from  the  pareut 
tree.  It  is  now  called  'inarching,'  or  * grafting  by 
approach.’ 

ABLATIVE,  in  Grammar,  formed  from  amferre,  ‘to 
take  away.*  Priscian  also  calls  it  the  comparative 
case;  as  serving  among  the  Latins  for  comparing,  as 
well  as  taking  away.  It  is  the  sixth  case  of  Latin 
nouns,  and  is  opposite  to  the  dative,  as  expressing  the 
action  of  taking  away,  while  the  latter  denotes  that  of 
giving.  In  modem  languages  there  is  no  precise 
distinction  lietwecn  the  ablative  and  other  cases, 
and  we  only  use  the  term  in  analogy  to  the  Latin. 

The  question  concerning  the  Greek  ablative  has  been 
the  subject  of  a famous  literary  war  between  two  great 
grammarians,  Fmchlin  and  Cmsiu* ; the  former  main- 
taining, and  the  latter  opposing,  the  reality  of  it.  See 
Grammar,  Div.  ii. 

Ablative  Absolute,  in  Grammar,  a phrase  de- 
tached or  independent  of  the  other  parts  of  a sentence 
or  discourse.  In  Latin  it  is  frequent,  and  it  has  been 
adopted  in  the  modern  languages. 

ABLAY,  a country  of  Great  Tartary.  under  the 
Ru-sian  government,  which  appoints  a Calmuck  chief; 
the  inhabitants  are  called  4 Buchan’  or  ‘ Hue  hares.’ 

It  lies  east  of  the  river  Irttsch,  and  extends  500  leagues 
along  the  southern  frontiers  of  Siberia,  from  E.  lou.  72° 
to  S3°.  N.  lat.  51s  to  54°. 
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ABLAZE-  ABLAZE',  a.  On  blaze.  Sec  Blaze. 

All L«E  She  aside  at  eutre  of  the  pas, 

. ' , How*  Mars,  whiche  god  of  truiei  was. 

Hath  »rt  two  oxen  stwrne  and  stout e, 

That  c antra  fire  and  flam  ubouto. 

Both  at  mouth  and  at  nan*, 

So  that  tbei  set  ten  all  oa  btase. 

Gower,  Cm.  A . h.  V. 


A'BLE,  tt.  t - . ... 

A bie.  adj.  Goth.  Abal,  .Ir.ngth, 

A'bleness  > Io  **ivr  force>  P°weT'  "Irens1**  i to 

Abii'ity  ' I 8lren8*^en»  lo  empower;  and,  as  we 
A'hly  * j now  ’ lo  e,,a^^- 

The  verb,  to  able,  appears  to  have  been  iu  as  com- 
mon usage  in  ancient  writers,  as  to  enable  is  in  modem, 
and  with  similar  applications. 

Habit-  mid  liability  are  in  the  old  writers  as  com- 
monly Ibund  as  able  and  ability. 


For  no  doute  to  dreade  lu  offeude  God,  aixl  to  lone  to  please  him 
in  all  thing  quyekeoeth  and  nhaqieueth  all  the  wittes  of  Chrivtes 
chosen  people  : and  ablelh  them  »<>  to  grace,  that  they  joy*  greatly 
to  withdraw*  then  ear**,  and  all  their  wines  and  rneiubrvs  frome 
all  worldly  delytt,  and  from  all  fleochly  solace. 

Htxtelfi  St  a/e  Trial t,  vol.  i.  p.  202.  Trial  *f  Matter  If  J Hum 
Thorpe  /or  Heresy,  8 Henry  If’,  a.  D.  1407,  i vruten  by  himself. 
God  tokencth  and  aoaigneth  the  times  abting  hem  to  her  proper 
offices, 

Gbmcer,  Boecuu,  b.  L fo’.  215,  coL  1. 


That  if  God  willinge  to  schewe  his  wratbthe,  and  lo  make  his 
power  knowun,  hath  suffrid  in  greet  pacience  vessel*  of  wratbthe 
able  into  drvth,  to  schewe  the  tichessis  of  his  glurie  into  vessels  of 
merct  which*  he  made  redi  into  gione. 

fVieiif.  R»mayn$,  ch.  ix. 
And  ye  my  ladies  that  ben  trow  and  stabUs, 

By  way  of  lucid  ye  ought  to  bra  able, 

To  haue  pity  of  folk*  that  ben  in  paint*. 

Now  baue  ye  cause  to  doth  you  in  sable. 

Chaucer,  the  Cdmptainl  nf  Mart,  fol.  326,  col.  tv. 

Let  no  man  blame  our  nature  fur  being  weake  and  faint,  nor 
iaie  against  the  goddes  th»t  they  te  cruel] I for  we  haue  no  lrsv* 
<* blent t to  doe  wel,  then  readmes  to  doe  rail. 

The  Golden  li«ekt,  ch.  iii. 

Cmks.  They  say  all  loner*  swear*  mure  performance  than  they 
ara  able,  and  yet  reaerue  an  ability  that  they  iw-iier  perform* ; vow- 
ing more  than  the  {lerfecliun  of  ten,  and  discharging  lease  then 
the  tenth  part  of  one. 

Shaketpeare,  Troi,  $ Cm.  act  hi.  SC.  2. 

A noble  crew  about  them  waited  round 
Of  sage  aad  sober  peores,  all  gravely  gownd ; 

Whom  farre  before  did  march  a goodly  band 
Of  tall  young  meu  all  able  arm***  to  sound. 

But  now  they  laurell-branche*  bare  in  hand ; 

Glad  aigiM  of  victory  and  peace  in  all  their  land. 

Spenters  Faerie  (Jtteeur,  b.  i.  canto  xii, 

I can  produce  a man. 

Of  female  seed,  far  abler  to  resist 
All  his  solicitations,  and  at  length 
AU  his  vast  force,  aod  drive  him  back  to  Hell ; 

Winning,  by  conquest,  what  the  first  inau  lust, 

By  fallacy  surpris'd.  . 

Milton  t ParatUtt  Regained,  b.  i. 

And  now,  brethren,  I commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of 
his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  inlu  tit* 
ance  among  all  them  which  are  sancufled. 

Act i.  chap,  xl  v.  3! 

That  is  one  head  (said  Lcthington),  whereunto  you  ami  I never 
agreed ; for  how  are  you  aide  to  prove,  that  God  ever  struck  or 
plagued  any  nation  or  people  for  the  iniquity  of  their  priuce,  if 
they  themselve*  lived  godlily  ? 

A'mj'i  Hit! ary  of  the  Rrfonratu'u. 

Certainly  the  force  of  imagination  is  wonderfull,  either  to  beget 
in  vs  an  afnlity  for  the  doing  of  that  which  wee  ajqifvhend  we  can 
do,  or  a disability  for  the  not  doing  of  that  which  wee  conceits* 
wee  cannot  do. 

Hahetnlf  t A polype,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  sect.  3. 


Henry  the  second  mgned  in  France;  Philip  the  second,  in  ABLE. 
Spain  : princes  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  of  great  ambition,  of  __ 
great  talents,  and  seconded  by  the  Meet  ministers  and  general*  in  ABLl'- 
Kiirope.  XI  ON. 

Botmgbrokr' t Remarks  o»»  the  Hu t.  of  Eng.  . _ _ . 

And  novels  (witne**  every  month's  review), 

Belie  their  luune,  ami  oiler  nothing  new. 

The  mind,  relaxing  into  needful  sport. 

Should  lum  to  writers  of  an  abler  sort. 

Who**  wit  well  manag’d,  and  whose  classic  style. 

Give  truth  a lustre,  and  make  wisdom  smile. 

Coupe r' l Retirement. 

ABLEGMINA,  those  choke  parts  of  the  entrain  of 
victims  anciently  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  They 
were  sprinkler!  with  flour,  and  burnt  upon  the  altar;  the 
priests  pouring  some  wine  on  them.  Tcrtullian  ridi- 
cules the  heathens  for  thus  serving  the  cods  with 
offals. 

A BLUDE',  r.  Ab : htdo , to  play  from.  To  play  from, 
or  out  of  tune ; und  thus  to  differ ; to  be  unlike. 

So  Ambrose  interprets  that  place  of  1 Tim.  ii.  4.  “ Hr  would 
have  all  to  b*  tarod,”  saith  he,  if  ihrroselve*  will:  for  h«  hath 
given  his  Uw  to  all ; and  rxcepts  no  man.  in  roNpect  of  his  law  and 
will  rvvealrd,  from  salvation.  Neither  doth  it  much  ab/ude  from 
thi*,  that  our  KnglUh  Divines  are  Doit,  rail  the  decree  of  God, 
wheieby  he  hath  appuiutvd,  to  and  by  Christ  to  a*te  those  that 
repent,  believe  awl  persevere,  Deerrtum  annunctativam  satutis  om- 
nibus ex  tegno  et  miner  imuuitim  promulgandum 

Buhop  Hall’ t l\a  Media. 

ABLUENTS,  in  Medicine,  the  Mime  with  Dilutees, 
or  Diluents,  Detergents,  and  Jbslergrnts ; names  given 
to  certain  diluting  medicines  used  to  wash  off  from  the 
body  any  accidental  adhesions,  und  administered  as 
lotions  or  injections. 

ABLUTION,  n.  Ab:  luo.  To  wash  from.  Washing 
off  or  away  from ; cleansing,  purifying, 

Sue.  Sirrah,  ray  varlct,  stand  you  forth  and  speak  to  him. 

Like  a iduloaopncT.  Answer  i'the  language. 

Name  the  vexatious,  and  tho  martyrilalioiu 
Of  metals,  iu  llte  work. 

Fac  Sir,  Putrefaction, 

Solution,  ablution,  sublimalion. 

Cohobatioa.  calciaatiuu,  caration,  arul 

Fixation.  Jont'mt  Alchemist,  act  ii.  seme  4. 

So  because  the  common  way  of  making  a jieople  holy,  was  to 
adopt  them  into  the  protection  of  a tutelary  God;  und  of  rendering 
particulars  clenr.ua*  by  aldultout  and  otter  cathartic  rites;  the 
Almighty  wui  pleased  lu  imuidi  the  title*  of  their  [the  Jew»l  na- 
tional God,  and  regal  Governor. 

H dr  bur  ton's  Sermon*. 

Heart*  may  be  found,  that  harbour  at  this  hour 
That  love  of  Christ,  and  all  its  quick’niug  poa'r; 

And  tips  unotaia  d by  folly  or  by  strife. 

Whim*  wisdom,  drawn  from  the  deep  well  of  life. 

Tastes  ot  its  healthful  origin,  ami  flows 
A Jordan  for  the  ablution  of  our  Woe*. 

Cuuprr't  Conetrtalrm. 

ABLUTION,  u religious  ceremony  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  which  consisted  in  certain  purifications 
of  men  or  things,  accompanied  with  washing  them 
cither  wholly  or  partially.  The  Egyptians  appear  to 
have  practised  it  from  the  earliest  antiquity ; the  Greeks 
adopted  it  under  various  forms;  and  the  Roman*, 
are  said  to  have  been  scrupulous  in  their  use  of  it 
before  they  performed  a sacrifice.  It  was  more  or 
less  partial  according  to  the  occasion ; but  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Roman  temples  convenient  vessels 
were  placed  for  this  sacred  washing.  Several  cere- 
monies of  the  Mosaic  law  may  lie  called  ablutions; 
and  the  early  Christiana  appear  to  have  practised 
it  before  partaking  of  the  communion ; in  imitation 
d 2 
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ABLU-  of  whom  the  Roman  Catholics  still  occasionally  prac- 
TION.  rise  it  before  and  after  mass.  The  Syrians  Copts, 
— &c.  have  their  animal  solemn  washings;  the  Turks 

ABOARD.  t^ejr  g-rwi|er  and  lesser  ablutions.  The  superstitious 
' attachment  of  the  Hindoostanees  for  the  river  Ganges 

is  such,  that  ablution  in  its  streams  is  placed  amongst 
the  first  duties  of  their  religion.  And  when,  from 
necessity,  they  cannot  reach  that  river,  if  in  bathing 
they  use  the  evclamaifon,  ‘O  Ganges,  purify  me  !’  the 
Brahmins  assure  them  that  the  service  is  equally  effi- 
cacious. All  the  oriental  religions  abound  with 
this  ceremony,  which  Mahomet  very  naturally  adopted 
into  his  code  of  observances ; and  which  has  pervaded, 
under  various  modes,  every  religious  institute,  true 
or  false. 

Ablution,  in  the  Romish  church,  is  also  used  for 
a sup  of  wine  and  water,  anciently  taken  after  the 
host,  to  wash  it  down.  Sometimes  it  signifies  the 
water  used  to  wash  the  hands  of  the  priest  who  conse- 
crated it. 

AB'NEGATE,  o.  1 Ab:  rvgo  (quasi,  tie  ago,  says 

Abnegation,  > Vossius),  to  deny.  Perhaps  all 

Abnega'tor.  j these  words  ahould  be  rejected  as 
at  least  needless.  The  verb  is  used  by  Dr.  Johnson 
under  the  v.  abjure,  as  synonymous  with  it. 

Lei  the  princM  1*  of  what  religion  they  please,  that  ia  all  one 
to  the  most  part  of  men  ; so  that  with  abntgation  of  Gud,  of  hi* 
honour,  and  religion,  they  may  retain  the  friendship  of  tho  court. 

Knox't  Letter  to  the  (juren  Regent  of  Scotland. 


ABNOBA,  in  Geography.  See  A B know. 

ABO,  the  capital  of  Swedish  Finland,  situated  in 
the  promontory  formed  by  the  gulfs  of  Finland  and 
Bothnia,  on  the  river  Anrajncki,  120  miles  north-east 
from  Stockholm,  E.  Ion.  223,  and  N.  lat.  20°,  207. 
It  has  a foreign  trade  of  very  considerable  extent  with 
this  country,  the  Netherlands  and  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  contains  an  extensive  glass-house,  and  manufac- 
tories of  cotton,  rope,  cloths  of  various  descriptions, 
and  silk.  It  is  a bishop's  see,  and  the  high  court  of 
justice  for  South  Finland  holds  its  sittings  here.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  about  12,000.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus. in  1628,  established  an  academy  here,  which  in 
1640  was  converted  by  Queen  Christina  into  an  uni- 
versity. The  school  of  anatomy  is  in  considerable 
repute  ; and  enjoys,  it  is  said,  one  very  curious  privi- 
lege. All  persons  who  hold  lands  or  pensions  from 
the  crown  are  bound  to  leave  their  bodies  to  be  dis- 
sected for  the  instruction  of  the  students. 

A no- hus,  or  A bo-slot,  an  ancient  castle  in  Finland, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aura,  aud  occasionally 
used  as  a state  prison.  It  was  the  residence  of  Duke 
John,  and  the  prison  of  King  Eric,  in  the  16th  century. 

. n/-v . n rw  1 On  board.  See  Board. 

Annan'  n I Gower  writes,  on  horde;  on  the 
> horde.  Chaucer,  over  the  horde. 

Douglas,  within  burd,  on  burd, 
J on  bord. 

To  A bord  or  bord , is  to  come  or  go  ou  board ; 
to  approach,  to  accoast,  or  accost,  and,  theu,  to 
address. 


A ho  an',  r. 
or  Bord', 
Abomd',  n. 


Of  gold  per  U a horde,  and  tretels  per  bi. 

Of  siluer  oper  v ewe  lie  gilte  full*  richeli. 

R.  limit  me,  p.  152. 


And  whs  we  had  guttt  a shippe  y‘  wold*  sayle  vato  Pheniccs,  w# 
«rDt  aborde  in  to  it,  anil  Kt  forth. 

Bible,  Lund.  1539,  Aclet , chap.  xxi. 


And  how  the  tempest  til  began. 

And  how  he  lost  his  sterrsman 
Which  that  the  stem*.  nr  he  looke  ltrpe, 

Smote  oupr  the  bord  aa  he  slept*. 

Chaucer,  Fame , b.  i.  fi>.  2?  7,  C.  2. 
But  there  it  resteth  and  abate, 

Thu  great  shy  p on  anker  rod* ; 

The  l tide  come  forth,  an  J when  he  sigh 
Th.il  other  ligge  on  horde  no  nigh*  ; 

He  wondreth,  what  it  might  her. 

And  bad  men  to  go  in  and  see. 

(iVwrr,  Con.  A.  book  ii. 


ABOARD 

ABOLISH. 


And  afterward*,  a great  wjmla  and  tfpest  ariayng  in  }’•  »ea,  by 
mean*  wheruf,  thair  shippe*  might  no  long*?  tary  there,  for  that, 
that  it  was  a place  w‘  out  pait«i  one  part  of  thl*  emhar,/urd  thtself. 
And  passing  liifore  arukky  place, called  lthis,  they  cam*  to  aborde 
in  the  poite  of  Pliilie. 

TfutndiJet,  by  Thimae  XicoIIm,  Dm.  1550,  fi>.  53,  p.  1. 

ReaoVd  he  said:  And  rigg’d  with  speedy  care, 

A Vessel  frtpjng,  and  well  equipp'd  fur  war. 

The  secret  ship  with  chosen  friends  he  stor'd  ; 

And  bent  to  die  or  conquer,  went  aboard. 

Dry  den,  Cymon  and  Ip  A. 

We  left  this  place  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  were  again 
conveyed,  with  more  suushine  than  wind,  aboard  our  ship. 

Fie/Jutg't  foyaye  to  ! At  bon. 

1 would  at  the  same  time  penetrate  into  their  thoughts,  in 
order  to  know  whether  your  first  abord  made  that  advantageous 
impression  upon  their  fancies,  which  a certain  address,  air,  and 
manners,  never  fail  doing. 

Che  tier/ eld.  Letter  clxxxvi. 


ABODE',  r.  j 


Sax.  Boba.  The  first  outward  ex- 
^■tremiiy,  or  boundary'  of  any  thing. 

TotAce , i.  444. 

To  abode,  to  bode,  and  to  forebode,  are  used  in  the 
same  manner,  vix. 


Abodance, 

Abode'nent, 

Abod'ing. 


To  see  or  discern  ; to  show  or  exhibit  some  external, 
superficial  appearance,  sign  or  token,  from  which  we 
infer  good  or  ill. 


Nay  nay,  it  may  nat  stooden  in  this  wise 
For  neat  mine,  this  wnten  clrrkvs  wise 
That  peril  is  with  dretebing  in  draw, 

Nay,  such  abodet  lien  nat  worth  an  haw. 

CAmmccc,  the  third  Hooke  of  Trvtlnt,  fol.  171,  col.  2. 
Euw.  Tush,  man,  aboadmentt  must  not  now  affright  vs. 

By  fair*  or  foule  meaoea  we  must  enter  in. 

Fur  hither  will  our  frtcud«  repaire  to  vs. 

Sbaketyemre,  3 H.  VI.  act  iv.  sc.  7. 
For  be  [bishop  Felix]  brought  all  the  province  unto  the  faith, 
and  wurket  uf  nut  ire,  and  in  the  end  to  rewsrde  of  |>er|*etuall 
bleswduesse,  according  to  the  abatement  of  his  name,  which  in 
Latme  is  called  Felix,  and  in  our  Rngluh  tongue,  Happiv. 

Shoe' t Chronicle.  Hvttet't  ed.  1614,  p.  61. 


ABOLA,  a division  of  the  Agow,  in  Abyssinia.  It  is 
a narrow  valley,  named  from  a river  which  runs 
through  it,  whose  waters  receive  many  tributary 
streams.  Here  are  many  villages,  and  some  romantic 
scenery. 


ABOL  ISH,  t>. 

Abolishment, 

Aboli'tion. 


Lat.  A boleo.  Or.  OXiw,  oXXvpi, 
to  hurt,  to  destroy. 


To  destroy,  to  deprive  of  power;  to  annul,  to  abro 
gate;  to  annihilate. 


The  inhabitauntes  of  the  north  partes  being  by  the  meanea  of 
certayns  atibottes  and  iguoxant  priest  «*»  not  a little  stirred  and 
prouoked  for  the  suppression  of  certain  monasteries,  and  for  th* 
extirpation  and  abholuhyny  of  the  byshoppe  of  Rome,  saiying.  see 
frenues  nowo  is  taken  from  vs  fairer  of  the  vii.  sacramentcs.  and 
shortly  ye  shall  )es«  tire  other  thre  also ; and  thus  the  fayth  of 
holy  churche  shall  vttarly  bs  suppressed  and  abkahthed. 

Ha  t,  repr.  1809,  p.  820. 
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ABOLISH*  Be  hath  given  it  them  moreourr  to  doe  theee  thingca  to  hU 
— glory,  throgh  the  agreement  of  faith  that  they  hauc  in  the  vnilic 
A BOLL  A.  of  his  godly  truth,  to  the  abolishment  «f  all  wets,  falsa  prophets,  end 
— y— ' coniurars  of  Kgipt. 

ft nie.  Image  of  bothe  Churches.  /#’.  2, 

Nov  to  thentent  that  ye  may  yet  further  pereeiue  and  »«\  that 
they  by  the  distraction  of  the  clergy,  uieaoe  the  dete  abo/ynon  of 
Christrs  faith : it  may  like  you  to  conferre,  and  compare  together 
11  place*  of  hys  legg&ra  bill. 

Sir  Thns.  Marts  Work*,  p,  311. 

That,  M.  Hardinge,  it  is  plaine  by  the  judgment  of  your  owoe 
doctors,  that  were  your  aunculare  cadfektaon  quilt'  abolish'd,  yet 
might  the  people  notwithstandinge  haue  f'll  remission  of  ihcire 
ainnee. 

t/rwf  * Defence  of  ike  Apoloyte. 
With  sally  weake  old  woman  thru  to  fight ; — 

Great  glory  and  gay  apoile  sure  host  thou  got. 

And  stoutly  pruv'd  thy  puiasaunce  here  in  sight ; 

That  ahall  Pyrrhocle*  wrll  requite,  1 wot, 

And  with  thy  blond  abolis A an  rejiroachafull  blot. 

Spenser's  Fuerie  Qtetn.  book  ii.  canto  ?L 
Mol.  That  vow  perform'd,  fasting  ahall  be  abolish'd: 

None  ever  serv'd  Heav'n  well  with  a starr'd  face : 

Preach  abstinence  no  more ; 1 tell  thee,  Mufty, 

Good  feasting  is  devout. 

Dryieht  Doss  Sebastian,  act  i.  a.  1. 

Though  he  [the  Church  of  England  man]  will  not  determine 
whether  episcopacy  be  of  divine  right,  he  is  sure  it  is  roost  agree* 
able  to  primitive  institution,  fittest  of  all  others  fur  preserving  order 
and  purity,  and  under  its  present  regulations  best  calculated  far 
our  civil  state:  he  should  therefore  think  the  abolishment  of  that 
order  among  us  would  prove  a mighty  scandal  and  corruption  to 
Our  faith.  San  ft's  Sentiments  of  a Church  of  England  man. 

The  abolition  of  Spiritual  Courts  (as  they  are  called)  would  shake 
the  very  foundation  on  which  the  establishment  is  erected. 

(Car  fair  Ion's  Alliance  between  Church  and  State. 

Abolition,  in  our  law,  a destroying,  effacing,  or 
potting  out  of  memory ; it  signifies  also  the  repealing 
any  law  or  statute.  The  leave  given  by  a prince  or 
judge  to  a criminal  accuser  to  desist  from  farther  pro- 
secution of  the  accused,  is  in  the  most  appropriate 
sense  denominated  * abolition.’ — 25  H.  VIII.  c.  xx. 

Abolition  is  used,  among  civilians,  for  the  remitting 
the  punishment  of  a crime.  It  is,  in  this  sense,  a kind  of 
amnesty ; the  punishment,  not  the  infamy,  being  taken 
off.  Among  the  Roman  lawyers,  it  is  the  annulling  of  a 
prosecution ; and  in  this  sense,  it  differs  from  amnesty : 
for,  in  the  former,  the  accusation  might  be  renewed 
eveu  by  the  same  prosecutor,  but,  in  the  latter,  it  was 
finally  extinguished.  Abolition  also  meant  the  ex* 
ponging  a person’s  name  from  the  public  list  of  the 
accused,  hung  up  in  the  treasury.  Under  Augustus, 
all  the  names  which  had  loug  hung  up  were  expunged 
at  once ; or  it  was  done  privately  at  the  motion  of 
one  of  the  parties.  Abolition  of  debts,  according  to 
the  Theodoeian  code,  was  sometimes  granted  to  (nose 
who  were  indebted  to  the  fiscus.  A medal  of  the 
emperor  Adrian  has  come  down  to  us,  which  repre- 
sents that  prince  with  a sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  a 
lighted  torch  in  the  other,  with  which  he  sets  fire  to 
several  papers  before  the  people,  who  testify  their  joy 
and  gratitude  by  lifting  up  their  hands  towards  heaven. 
The  legend  on  the  medal  is  Reliqua  vetera  h.  s.  nummis 
abolita.  An  action  of  injury  was  abolished  by  dissimu- 
lation ; a sentence  of  condemnation,  by  indulgence. 

ABOLLA,  (ufifiaXri,  or  aval 3oXij)  an  ancient  military 
garment,  lined  or  doubled,  worn  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans*  Critics  and  antiquaries  are  greatly  at 
variance  as  to  the  form  and  varieties  of  this  garment. 
By  some  it  has  been  thought  to  be  a species  of  toga, 
or  gowu  ; by  Nonnius  and  others,  a kind  of  pallium  or 


cloak.  Varro  and  Martial  consider  the  toga  to  have  ABOLLA 
been  a garment  of  peace  ; while  the  abolla  was  generally  “■ 
a part  of  the  camp  equipage.  There  seem  to  have  nATK." 
been  different  kinds  of  abolUc , appropriated  to  different  . — — ~ 
persons.  Kings  appear  to  have  used  it;  for  Caligula 
is  said  to  have  been  offended  with  Ptoleiny  for  appear- 
ing at  the  shows  in  a purple  abolia,  which  attracted 
the  public  attention  from  the  jealous  tyrant. 

ABOMASUS,  Abomabius,  or  Abomasum,  names  of 
the  fourth  stomach  of  ruminating  animals.  It  is  in 
the  abnmosus  of  calves  and  lambs  that  the  runnel  or 
earning  is  firmed  wherewith  milk  is  curdled.  See 


Anatomy,  Div.  ii. 

ABOM'INATE,  r.  1 Ab;  ominoTt  omfn  (velut 
i bom  in  able,  I orcmen  ijb),  to  turn  from 

Womnn.  ^ M a b»d  omen.  M.lum  omen 
Abom  ,)p|lrecari.  Jumoe 

Abomination.  j 1 

To  turn  from  as  ill  omened.  To  loath  or  abhor,  hate 
or  detest,  to  accurse  or  execrate. 


Thei  knowlochen  that  thei  koowen  noil,  but  hi  dedis  thwi  den  yen 
whan  ns  thei  ben  abomynable  and  unbilcefTul  and  repnruaUe  to  al 
good  werk,  fficbf,  Tyte,  chap,  i- 

And  lie  wide  to  Hera,  ye  it  ben  that  justify  cn  you  bifore  men; 
but  God  hath  k no  wen  yuure  hertia,  for  that  that  is  high  to  men  : 
it  abhamynaewtm  bifore  God. 

Ib.  Luke,  chap.  xvi. 

And  now  thay  modem,  and  thay  vnweildly  men, 

Quham  till  vmquhile  for  til  behold  and  ken 
The  soyis  figure  waa  abkmmnabil. 

And  eik  the  force  therof  intollerabill ; 

Now  wald  thay  wend  for  all  the  reyis  rage. 

Kiddy  to  thole  all  trawl  in  vayage. 

Douglas,  booke  v.  p.  I S3. 

AI  whom  therfore  by  the  whole  thoaaando  on  an  heape  (for  no 
fewer  he  nombreth  them)do>he  thvs  dyuelythc  drunken  voule  ala- 
m>  nab  I ye  blaspheme,  and  calleth  them  Ivan  and  falsefien  of  scrip- 
ture, and  maketh  them  no  better  than  draffe. 

Sir  Thomas  Store's  Works,  p.  679. 

That  very  action  for  which  the  twine  it  abominate*!,  ami  looked 
upon  at  an  unclean  and  impure  creature,  namely,  wallowing  in  the 
mire,  it  designed  by  nature  for  a very  good  end  and  ute ; not  only 
to  cool  hit  body,  but  alto  to  suffocate  and  destroy  noisome  and 
importunate  insects. 

Ray's  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation. 

Where  all  life  diet,  death  lives,  and  nature  breeds, 

Pervert*,  til  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 

Abominable,  inutterable  and  wonw 

Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd  or  fear  conceiv’d, 

Gorgont.  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire. 

Milton's  Paradise  lest,  book  ii. 

Thy  kingdom  come,  O Lord,  for  in  this  realms  it  nothing 
amongst  such  as  should  punish  vice  sad  maintain  vertue,  but  abo- 
mmatnm  abounding  without  bridle. 

Knox's  History  of  ike  Reformat  it*. 

Such  honour  riip-honotur]  is  indeed  no  honour  at  all.  but  im- 
pudent abuse,  and  profane  mockery  ; for  what  can  be  more  abomi- 
nably vain,  than  for  a man  to  court  and  cajole  him  who  knows  his 
whole  heart,  who  sees  that  he  either  minds  not,  or  means  not  what 
he  says  ? 

Barrow's  Sermons. 

If  envy  is  thus  confessedly  hod,  and  it  be  only  emulation  that  is 
endeavoured  to  be  awakened  in  children,  surely  there  ought  lo  be 
great  care  taken,  that  children  may  know  the  one  from  the  other. 

That  they  may  abominate  the  one  as  a great  crime,  whilst  they 
give  the  Other  admission  into  their  minds. 

Laths  Sertoms  Call. 

Abomination,  a Scripture  phrase  for  idolatry  of 
various  descriptions,  and  designed  to  express  the  • 
Divine  detestation  of  all  false  worship.  The  Jews  were 
to  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness  “ the  abomination " of  the 
Egyptians ; that  is,  iheir  sacred  animals,  as  a means 
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A BOM  I-  of  weaning  them  from  their  attachment  to  the  customs 
NATE,  of  that  singular  people.  Thus  the  Chaldee  interpreters, 
ABORT  Syriac,  St.  Jerome,  and  others  quoted  by  Whitby, 
. _ understand  the  singular  use  of  the  word,  Exod.  viii.  26. 

which  wre  can  hardly  suppose  to  have  been  addressed 
to  the  Egyptian  monarch,  as  it  literally  stands. 

ABONI,  a town  in  Arfica,  near  the  slave  coast, 
which  gives  name  to  u province  rich  in  gold. 

ABONNEMENT,  a military  agreement  entered  into 
hv  any  corporation,  or  public  authority,  for  supplying 
an  army  with  provisions. 

ABORAS,  iti  Xenophon  called  Araxes,  a river  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  rose  near  the  Tigris,  and  flowed 
into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium.  In  the  negotiation 
between  Diocletian  and  Narses,  U was  fixed  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Persian  empires, 
a.  D.  297. 

ABORIGINES,  a people  of  Italy,  who  inhabited  the 
ancient  Latium,  now  called  Romania,  or  Campagna  di 
Roma.  The  origin  and  propriety  of  this  appellation 
is  a subject  of  so  much  controversy  among  antiquaries, 
that  we  can  only  profess  to  give  the  leading  opinions. 
The  Aborigines,  then,  are  distinguished  from  the  Jani- 
geiue,  who  are  stated  to  have  inhabited  the  country 
before  them;  from  the  Siculi,  whom  they  conquered; 
from  the  Grecians,  from  whom  they  aresa  d to  have  been 
descended  ; from  the  I^ttins,  whose  name  they  assumed 
after  their  union  with  .Eneas  and  the  Trojan*;  and  lastly, 
from  the  Ausonii,  Volsci,  (Enotrii,  Ac.  Dion.  Antiq. 
Rom.  1.  i.  c.  10,  ap.  op.  t.  i.  p.  &— 11  ed.  Qxon.  St. 
Jerome  derives  Jheir  name  from  their  being  absque 
origme,  the  primitive  planters  of  the  country  after  the 
flood.  Aurelius  Victor  suggests  that  they  were  called 
Aborigines,  q.  d.  Aberrigine*,  from  ob  *'  from,'*  and 
rrrare  “ to  wander os  having  been  before  a wan- 
dering people,  and  met  by  accideut  in  Italy.  Pausania* 
thinks  they  were  thus  called,  turn  nftttn.  “ from  moun- 
tains;” which  opinion  seems  confirmed  by  Virgil,  in 
the  eighth  book  of  the  JBntid*  v.  321.  Others  again 
maintain  them  to  be  Arcadians,  brought  at  different 
times  into  Italy,  and  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
the  mountains  of  Arcadia,  oprur  ycroc : affirming  that 
they  were  first  planted  here  under  the  conduct  of  (Eno- 
triua,  son  of  Lycaon,  450  years  before  the  Trojan  war; 
then  in  a second  partv  from  Thessaly ; a third  under 
Evander,  sixty  years  fiefore  the  Trojan  war  ; besides 
another  under  Hercules ; and  another  of  T^acedemo- 
nians,  who  fled  from  the  severe  discipline  of  Lycurgtts : 
all  of  whom  constituted  the  Aborigines. 

The  name  Aborigines  is  used  in  modern  times  to 
denote  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  a country,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  colonists. 


ABORT,  c. 
Abort'*  n. 
Abor'tion, 
Aborsb'mest, 
Abob'tivb, 
Abortive,  adj. 
Abortively, 
Abort'ment. 


Ab : orior*  to  rise  from ; applied 
to  that ; quod  non  sit  tempestive 
or lum  ; which  has  arisen  out  of  sea- 
son. To  rise  or  spring  from;  un- 
seasonably, untimely.  To  produce 
or  bear  prematurely  or  unnaturally ; 
to  miscarry,  or  fail  in  bearing  the 
full  time. 


Then  eluith  mark'd  abortiee  rooting  hoggr, 

Thou  that  tm  wal'd  in  thy  noriuitie 
The  tlauc  of  nature,  uml  the  mmoe  of  hell. 

Shuhiprare  i R»t- hard  tit.  act  i.  vc.  3. 


And  Julia  [the  daughter  of  Julius  Cfsar.  and  the  wife  of  Pom- 
pey J,  a little  before  dying  of  an  in  childbed,  together  wilh 


the  infant  she  hate;  it  lay  thenceforth  open  and  clear  in  every  ABORT. 

man's  eye,  that*  • • * aha  gone,  without  any  slip  remaining,  

who  had  been  the  fastest  cement  to  hold  her  father  and  husband  ABOVE, 
together;  there  would  ensue  but  a dry  and  sandy  friendship  be-  . _ . 

tween  them.  Rehqutw  ll'oitomamt. 

The  latter  casuists  • • • * • justly  hold,  that  to  gire  any 
such  expelling  or  destructive  medicine,  with  a direct  intention  to 
w«rk  an  aboriemrmt,  whether  before  or  after  animation,  is  utterly 
unlawful  aud  highly  sinful. 

Btth'ip  Hair t Catet  of  Contnenee . 

The  like  may  tie  said  of  the  other  law:  of  Arftuie  concerning 
abortion  or  the  destruction  of  a childe  in  the  mother's  worn  be,  be- 
ing a thing  punished  severely  by  all  good  lawcn,  as  injurious  nut 
onelv  to  nature,  but  also  to  the  common-wealth,  which  thereby  i* 
deprived  of  a designed  eitirvn. 

Iloknrt/f i Apologir,  lib.  IV.  cap.  ii.  sect.  iv. 

But  power,  your  grace,  can  above  nature  give, 

It  can  give  power  to  make  ain rtitet  live. 

Gwiry’l  Pot mi. 

The  purjvose  of  this  discourse  is  to  represent  in  what  state  of 
things  our  pardon  stands  hr  re ; aud  that  it  is  not  only  conditional, 
but  of  itself  a mutable  effect,  a disposition  toward"  the  great  par- 
don, and  therefore  if  it  be  riot  nurs'd  and  maintain'd  by  the  projer 
instruments  of  its  progression,  it  die*  like  au  abortirt  conception, 
and  shall  not  have  that  immortality  whither  it  was  designed. 

Taylor  I Polemical  Dacourtr*. 

Round  him  [Rays]  much  embryo,  much  abortion  lay. 

Much  future  ode,  and  abdicated  plav  : 

Nonsense  precipitate,  like  running  lead, 

That  slipp  d through  crags  and  rig-zog*  of  the  head. 

ifyc'i  Uanctad,  book  i. 

Any  enterprise  undertaken  without  revolutirn.  managed  without 
care,  prosecuted  without  vigour,  will  easily  be  dashed  and  prove 
a6ortirr,  ending  in  disappointment,  damage,  disgrace,  and  dis- 
satisfaction. 

Harrow  t Sermon*. 

Abortion.  See  Midwifery. 

Abortion,  among;  gardeners,  signifies  such  fruit* 
a*  are  produced  too  early*  and  never  arrive  at  ma- 
turity. 

Abortive  Corn*  a distemper  in  corn  mentioned  by 
M.  Tillel*  and  suspected  to  be  occasioned  by  insects. 

It  appears  long  lie  fore  harvest,  and  may  be  known  by 
a deformity  of  the  stalk,  the  leaves,  the  eiir*  and  even 
the  grain. 

Abortive  Vellum,  is  made  of  the  skin  of  an 
aburtive  cull'. 

ABOU  Hamits,  a bird  of  Abyssinia,  so  called  be- 
cause it  appears  on  Si.  John’s  day  : the  term  signifying 
father  John.  At  this  season,  all  waterfowl  that  are 
bird*  of  passage  resort  to  Ethiopia,  when  the  tropical 
rains  first  mix  with  the  Nile,  litis  bird,  iu  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Bruce,  is  the  Ibis  of  the  ancients.  It  is  four 
and  a half  inches  in  length. 

ABOVE',  prtp.  A.  S.  Bufan — Be-ufan.  Bove,  lop 
or  head.  R-  Brunne,  and  the  elder  English  authors 
write  it,  Abouen — Abowen — G Douglas,  A hone,  Abufe. 

Iu  R.  Gloucester  and  li.  Bruune,  it  is  applied  as 
uppermost  or  superior  in  rank  and  power,  rank,  Ac.;  aud 
beneath*  is  opposed  to  it. 

It  is  usual  to  consider  above  as  a preposition  and 
au  adverb : but  the  meaning  remains  the  same. 

It  is  much  used  in  composition,  vfiotr-board  has  a 
metaphorical  application  to  that  which  is  uncovered, 
unconcealed,  undisguised 

6l  God  vent  him  tokening  on  nfght  tli  he  slepe, 

+>*t  he  vult!  fj nd  a palim.ru  orly'  at  morn, 

At  south  jotu.  alone  a*  he  wai.bem, 

Sc  il  he  wild  praiu  him,  for  Jtma  Critic'*  loue, 

He  add  do  )ie  bataile,  A £ci  suld  be  about. 

R.  H run  nr,  p.  32. 
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ABOVE.  And  thus  thnu  might  wel  viulervlonde 

— My  somw,  if  thou  art  sue  he  in  loue, 

ABOUND.  Thou  might  nut  com«  at  thyn  about 

- — —|  - Of  that  thou  woldext  wel  acheue. 

Gutrrr,  Can.  A.  bk.  if. 

Wherfore,  Melibeus,  this  ia  oure  sentence;  we  conseille  you, 
aboren  tile  thing,  that  right  anon  thou  du  thy  diligence  in  keying 
of  thy  proprw  person*,  in  swichea  wise  that  thou  do  want  non  espie 
nc  watch*,  thy  body  for  to  save. 

CJkiBH-rr't  7b/r  of  Mehbeut. 

On  Lord,  on  faith,  on  God  withouten  mo, 

On  Cristrndum,  and  fadir  of  all  also 
Aboven  all,  and  over  all  every  wh«r : 

, This*  vwiei  all  with  gold  ywntim  were. 

ChuKyr,  the  lecond  Hoanet  Tale. 

All  ace.  how  great  a batal  and  debate 

Sal  be  betuix  thaym,  gif  they  til  estate 

M.y  cam  abufe  and  to  the  hcht  of  lyfe, 

t>  hour  greet  alauchter.  aaaemblm,  and  huge  xlryfle 

Sail  thay  exerce  and  moue  into  there  dayii  l 

Doug l at,  books  ri- 

But  one  thing  yet  there  is  about  all  other: 

1 gane  him  winge*.  wherewith  he  might  up  fli* 

To  honour  and  fame ; and  if  he  would*  to  hygbcr 
Then  mortal  things,  about  the  Marry  sky*. 

Hyatt. 

HI  sing  the  mighty  riddle  of  mysterious  lore. 

Which  neither  wretched  mm  below,  nor  Messed  spirits  above. 
With  all  their  comments  can  explain  ; 

How  all  tbs  whole  world's  life  to  die  did  not  disdain  ! 

C-or/ry'i  Chrut'i  Pauurn, 

They  that  speak  ingenuously  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  say,  that 
a bishop  i»  a great  presbyter,  and  during  the  time  of  his  being 
bishop,  aboie  a Presbyter:  as  your  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  is  above  the  rest,  yet  be  himself  is  no  more  than  a Doe- 
tor  of  Phytick.  Seidtn'i  Table  Talk. 

O,  giver  of  eternal  bliss, 

Heavenly  Father,  grant  me  this; 

Grant  it  all,  as  well  as  me, 

All  *ho»e  hearts  in  fix'd  on  thee ; 

Who  revets  thy  Son  above, 

Who  thy  sacred  Spirit  love. 

PameITt  Hymn  far  Morning, 
And  sore  if  aught  below  the  seats  divine 
Con  teach  immortals,  tia  a soul  like  thine; 

A soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  iostance  try'd ; 

Above  ail  |>ain,  all  passion,  and  all  pride. 

Pope"  t Ep.  ia  Earl  Mortimer. 

The  religion  of  the  gospel  is  spiritual ; the  religion  of  the  Jews, 
as  they  made  it,  was  carnal  The  gospel  idaces  morality  alnre  rites 
and  ceremonies:  the  Jews  preferred,  in  their  practice  at  least,  the 
ritual  law  to  the  moral,  J or  tin*  Dueoume*. 


ABOUKIH,  nn  inconsiderable  town  of  Egypt,  about 
10  miles  from  Alexandria.  It  is  the  Canopus  of  the 
ancienta,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  situated  on  an 
island.  It  has  been  brought  into  notice  in  modem 
times  by  the  expedition  of  the  French  into  Egypt,  who 
took  the  town,  after  a vigorous  defence,  from  the  Turks ; 
— und  here  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  in  1801,  landed  the 
British  army,  which  finally  expelled  the  French.  The 
Bay,  which  is  formed  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  by 
the  promontory  on  which  it  is  situated,  is  distinguished 
for  another  memorable  triumph  of  the  British  arms : 
here  the  glorious  battle  of  the  Nile  was  fought  by  Ad- 
miral Lord  Nelson,  179S. 

ABOUND',  r.  ] Abundo,  al> : undo,  from  a wave. 

Abound'iko,  I To  come  or  be,  to  flow,  to  over- 

Abvn'dancb,  >tlow  in  great  quantity  or  number; 

Abum'dany,.  os  watt*  from  the  sea;  to  be  rich, 

Abux'da.ntia.  J copious  or  plentiful. 

And  god  is  myghfi  to  molts  al  grace  abound™  ia  ghoo,  that  ghe 
in  alle  Uungis  cucrmore  ban  al  sumcicnc*  and  abound*  into  al  good 


werk  as  it  is  writun.  be  drlide  abrood,  he  ghaf  to  pore  men  his  ABOUND 
nghtwy  mease  dwell ith  witbouten  endc.  — 

H'tehf.  2 Corynth,  chap.  ix.  ABOUT. 

Sewerly  the  scripture  aboundeth  with  examples,  techiug  vs,  all  -l— » 1 
present  and  lunge  feiiate  to  lie  grettly  suspect. 

The  Es  position  af  Daniel,  by  George  Joye,  (,  50.  C.  ii. 

Ther  as  a wedded  man  in  his  estat, 

Li  vet  h a lif  blisful  and  urdiuat 
Under  the  yoke  of  manage  y bound : 

Wei  may  his  herte  in  joy*  and  blisse  alrmnd. 

For  who  can  be  so  buxom  as  a wif  f 

Chaucer.  The  Merchant e*  Tale. 

This  belly*  raanstouns  [Alecto)  ful  of  wroth  and  fede, 

Ilissit,  and  quhislyt  with  sa  fid  eddir  soundis. 

And  his  figure  sa  grisly  grete  haboundn, 

Wyth  glourand  ene  bjrnond  of  fUmbit  blak. 

Douglas,  b.  vii.  p.  222. 

The  bodily  marchaivdiic,  that  is  leful  ami  honest,  is  this,  that 
ther  as  Gud  hath  ordcined,  that  a regne  of  a cuntree  is  suffixant  tu 
himself,  than  it  is  honest  and  leful.  that  of  the  habmtndaunce  of 
this  con  tree  men  helps  another  cuntrve  that  is  nedy  ; and  therforv 
ther  must  be  merchant*  to  Wing  fro  on  cuntree  to  another  tnr 
merchandise. 

Chaucer.  The  Pertone*  Tate. 

Eiiery  wight  in  soche  yeorthly  weale  habundaunt,  is  holde  noble 
precious,  bvnignr,  and  wise,  to  doe  wluit  he  shall,  in  any  degree 
that  men  him  set,  all  be  it  that  the  sothe  be  in  the  contrary  of  oil 
tho  t hinges ; but  he  that  con  ue  near  so  well  him  behaue,  and  hath 
vertue  haboundant,  in  manifold*:  manners,  and  be  nut  woaltbtd 
with  soch  yeorthly  goodes  is  holde  for  a fuole,  and  saide  his  witte 
is  but  sotted. 

Chaucer.  Fire!  boohe  of  Teat  of  Aoee,  fob  294,  eh.  iv. 

And  brithcren,  w*  jireirn  ghou,  that  ghe  knnwe  hem  that  tra- 
ueilen  among  ghou,  and  ben  suuereyns  to  ghou  in  th«  lord,  and 
Iccheo  ghou  that  ghe  have  hem  aboundimniii  in  chants,  and  fur 
the  werk  of  hem  haue  ghe  pees  with  hem. 

ffi cUf  1 Tenal.  chap.  v. 

She  [Fortune]  eyther  giun  a stomach,  and  no  foode, 

(Such  ore  the  poors  in  health),  or  else  a feast. 

And  takes  away  the  stomach,  (such  an:  ths  rich. 

That  haue  abcundance  and  enjoy  it  not.) 

Shahetpearw,  2 Henry  IV.  set  iv.  sc.  4. 

“ There  did  1 sec  our  conquer'd  fathers  fall 
Before  the  English  on  that  fatal  ground, 

**  When  ax  to  ours  their  number  wax  but  small, 

“ And  with  Wave  spirits  France  ns'rr  did  more  abound; 

“ Yet  oft  that  battle  into  mind  I coll, 

“ Whereas  of  ours,  one  man  seem’d  all  one  wound.” 

Drayton' t Battle  of  Agmctmrt. 

Hr  goes  lightly  that  wants  a load.  If  there  be  more  pleasure 
in  abandonee,  there  is  mote  security  in  s mean  estate. 

liuhop  Half*  Contemplation* ■ 

The  elements  due  order  here  maintain. 

And  pay  their  tribute  in  of  warmth  and  rain  ; 

Cool  shades  and  streams,  rich  fertile  lands  abound. 

And  Nature’s  bounty  flows  the  seasons  round. 

Olwy’i  Itindaor  Cattle. 

The  Romans  abounded  with  little  honorary  rewards,  that  with- 
out conferring  wealth  or  riches,  gave  only  place  and  distinction  to 
the  person  who  received  them. 

Guardian.  No.  95. 

— — - Through  the  lighten’d  air 

A higher  lustre  and  a clearer  calm, 

Difliisive,  tremble ; while,  aa  if  in  sign 
Of  danger  past,  a glittering  robe  of  Joy, 

Set  off  a6*ut<£an/  by  the  yellow  rajr. 

Invests  the  fields ; and  Nelura  smiles  revived. 

Thornton'*  Summer. 

Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  hath  proved  abundantly  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, that  no  men  are  bora  to  be  slaves,  except  barbarian*  : and 
these  only  to  such  as  are  not  themselves  borhanans. 

Fie /dm ft  Voyage  to  !e»Um. 

ABOUT,  Sax.  abuts.  On  buta.  On  boSa.  Boha, 
the  first  outward  extremity  or  boundary  of  any  thing. 

It  is  variously  written — Abouten,  Aboute,  About. 
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ABOUT. 

ABOUT 

IGK. 


Kngelonda  ys  a we  I god  kind,  ich  wene  of  rrhe  lend  best 
Y wt  in  fw  end®  of  )*♦•  world.  a«  al  in  p-  West. 

+>•  mw  guj>  hyra  al  <i6ou/*,  he  stout  a»  a nytp. 

R,  (Hottcfitrr,  j>.  1 

Guggomagog  «u  a grand  swip*  wrote  and  strong, 

A bo nle  four  and  twrnti  f«t  me  ink  he  wan  limit. 

Id.  p.  22. 

Ac  )*o  fw  belle  was  fbrmijJ.  and  ^e  bjrj*  hongede, 

Ther  we*  no  ratou  of  al  pe  route,  for  al  )>e  ream*  of 
F mutate. 

ba  berate  have  bonde  p*  belle,  a haute  pc  cattev  necke 
Ne  nave  it  hongid  a'bvute  h’hals. 

f Inon  of  Pitrt  I’toukman,  repr.  1S13.  p.  10. 
For,  brother  min,  take  of  m*  thia  motif, 

1 hare  now  ben  a court-man  all  my  lif, 

And  God  it  not,  though  I unworthy  be, 

1 have  •tenden  in  ful  wmt  decree, 

Abauten  lurdea  of  ful  high  cstut : 

Yet  had  1 with  non  of  hein  «lrl«t, 

] never  hem  contxaried  trewely. 

Chaucer.  The  Marckaittei  Tale. 
Thou  blinded  God  ; quod  I)  forgeue  me  thia  offence. 
Unwillingly  1 went  about,  to  malice  thy  pretence. 

Surrey. 

Who  ? What  an  asse  am  1 ? I wire,  thia  ia  moat  braue, 
That  I,  the  Sonne  of  the  Deere  rourthered, 

Prompted  to  my  reuenge  by  Heauen.  and  Hell. 

Hunt  {like  a whore 'i  repack®  EDV  heart  with  words. 

And  fall  a cursing  like  a very  drab, 

A scullion  ? Kyu  vpon't,  foh. — About  my  braioc. 

Shakiprarr.  Hamlet,  art  ii,  sc.  2. 
Fac,  1 ; if  I can  strike  a fire  hunk  into  him  now ; 

The  Temple  church ; there  I have  cast  mine  angle. 

Well,  pray  fi  r me.  I'll  about  it. 

Jauum  t Alchcmitt , act  ii.  SC.  2. 
And  aa  I wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 

Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortal  good, 

Or  the  unseen  genius  of  the  wood. 

Milton' t 11  Pemoemoo. 


lie  that  goelh  about  to  persuade  a multitude,  that  they  are  not 
so  well  governed  as  they  ought  to  lie,  aludl  never  want  attentive 
and  favourable  hearers. 

Hooker' m Ee.  Polity. 

Meditate  and  enquire  with  great  diligence  and  exactness*  into 
the  nature,  propertiM,  circumstances,  and  relations  of  the  particular 
subject  about  which  you  judge  or  agree-  You  should  survey  a ques- 
tion round  about,  and  on  all  aadea,  and  extend  your  views  as  far  as 
possible,  to  every  thing  that  has  a connexion  with  it. 

If  Off's  Lofick. 

First,  for  your  bees  a proper  station  find. 

That's  fenc’d  about  and  shelter'd  from  the  wind  ; 

For  winds  divert  them  in  their  flight,  and  drive 
The  swarms,  when  loaden  homeward,  from  their  hive. 

Addtim’t  Truncation  of  Hryil,  Geary,  iv. 


We  ore  alway  intending  to  lead  a new  life,  l*ut  can  never  find  a 
time  to  set  about  it  Tillaiton't  Sermomt. 


For  men  to  judge  of  their  condition  by  the  decrees  of  Go«l  which 
are  hid  from  us.  and  nut  by  his  word  which  is  near  at  and  in  wr 
heartM,  aa  is  if  a man  wandering  in  the  wide  sea,  in  a dark  night 
when  the  heaven  is  all  clouded  about,  ahould  yet  resolve  to  steer 
his  course  by  the  stars  which  he  cannot  see  hut  only  guess  at.  and 
neglect  the  coot]«w,  which  is  at  hand  and  would  atlbrd  him  a 
better  and  more  certain  direction. 

Ih. 

About,  (he  situation  of  n *hip  immediately  after 
she  has  changed  her  course  by  going  about  and  stand- 
ing on  the  other  tack. — ‘ About  ship,’  is  the  order  to 
the  ship’s  crew  for  lacking. 

ABOUTIGE,  a (own  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  Nile, 
where  they  make  (he  best  opium  in  the  Levant.  It 
was  formerly  large,  but  is  now  mean.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  Abotis  : the  burgh  of  Setlele,  a little  above  it, 
represents  the  small  city  of  Apollo.  N.  lat.  26°,  50'. 


A BRA,  a silver  coin  in  Poland,  worth  about  an  ABRA. 
English  shilling.  It  is  current  in  several  parts  of  — 
Germany,  and  through  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  ABRADK. 
Seignior. 

ABRACADABRA,  a magical  word,  which  has  been 
recommended  as  an  antidote  against  agues  and  several 
other  diseases,  particularly  the  fever  called  by  the 
physicians  hemitritteun.  The  word  is  to  be  written  on 
paper  as  many  times  as  the  word  contains  letters, 
omitting  the  last  letter  of  the  former  every  time,  and 
repeated  in  the  same  order  ; and  then  suspended  about 
the  neck  by  a linen  thread. 

A a RAC  ui  aura,  being  the  name  of  a god  wor- 
shipped by  the  Syrians,  wearing  it  was  considered  as 
an  invocation  of  his  aid. 

ABRADE' tt.  I Ah:  rado,  to  rub  or  scrape  off. 

Abrasion,  l The  verb  to  bray,  (french  broker,) 

Arraide',  ( i.  e.  to  pound  or  beat  to  pieces, 

Braidk'.  J though  now  obsolete  (says  Tuoke) 
was  formerly  very  common  in  our  language.’’ 

The  past  tense  is  written  indiscriminately  bratde , 
abraidty  and  the  word  is  applied  to  any  sudden  or  vio- 
lent uction  or  motion. 

To  break,  to  pull  or  tear ; to  start,  leap  or  spring. 

To  make  an  eruption,  assault,  sally,  onset,  insurrec- 
tion, revolt.  InWiclifwe  find  Lkbreyd.  And  Upbraid 
is  in  common  use. 

A gtvt  ok  he  wolde  breide  a doun,  as  it  a small  gerde  were, 

And  here  forth  in  his  hood,  )?at  fulc  forte  a fere. 

R.  G/uuceifer,  |i.  22. 

Oe  letter  in  his  hand  laid  cntrttd  and  in  silk®  bound?. 

4>e  envenomed  kntfe  out  braid  an«  gaf  Kdward  n wound®. 

R.  Ilmnne,  p,  221b 

And  J keens  answerde  and  sryde  to  hem.  a unfaithful  genera- 
cioun  and  weyward  : bow  lange  sclial  I be  at  you  and  suflie  vuu  ? 
tiring  hidur  thy  nunc;  And  whrnne  he  cam  nygh,  the  (level  Vnui- 
lide  him  doun  and  to  brayde  him  and  Jhe»ut  biamrde  the  unclene 
spirit ; and  heelidr  the  dulde,  and  look  him  to  lus  fadir. 

Wiciif,  /.«*.  chap  ix. 

Jeans  answered  and  lajrde  O faithleaae  gvnernryon,  and  eroked 
nacion ; how  long*  shall  I h*  wyth  you.  and  shall  snfFre  you. 

Bryng  Ihy  soiuie  hylher.  As  He  was  yet  a commying,  the  fend 
rente  him  and  tare  him. 

Bible,  im 

And  Jesus  thretenyde  him  and  seide  wexe  doumbe  and  go  out 
of  the  man.  And  the  unclene  spirit  dedrtydynge  him  and  crying* 
with  grete  v«iys  weut  out  fro  him. 

Hictif,  Mark,  chap.  i. 

— And  whan  he  cometh  ther  at 
And  sigh  his  daughter,  he  to  brattle 
Ilia  clothes,  and  wepeiule  he  sairie. 

Corrr,  Con.  A.  bk.  iv. 

Thia  John  answered  ; Alcin,  arise  thee : 

The  miller  is  a perilous  man,  he  sayde. 

And  if  that  he  out  of  his  slept*  abratde 
He  might®  don  us  bathe  a vilanie. 

Alein  answered;  1 count  him  nat  a flu*. 

Chaucer.  The  Revet  Tale. 

Up  to  the  hrven  bis  hondea  gan  he  hold 
And  on  hia  knees  bare  he  set  him  doun. 

And  in  his  raving  said  his  orisoun. 

For  veray  wo  out  of  his  wit  he  bruide, 

He  n’iste  what  he  speke,  but  thus  he  snide. 

Chaucer.  The  Frankeletnet  Tale. 

Whiles  in  this  sort  he  did  hi*  tale  pronounce ; 

With  waiward  looke  she  gan  him  ay  tvhold, 

And  roling  vies,  that  moued  to  and  frol 
With  silence  looke  discoursing  uuer  al  ; 

And  fourth  in  rage  at  last  thus  gan  site  brayde. 

Surrey. 
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And  lightly  started  vn  » one  affray  "d ; 

• >r  ui  if  one  him  suddenly  did  cal:. 

So,  oftentimes  he  out  of  stcepe  ubragd. 

And  then  lay  musing  lung,  on  that  him  ill  spay'd. 

Spenser's  tarn*  (j*ume,  b.  IT.  canto  V. 

Yet,  hapless  state  of  man  ! hi*  earliest  youth 
Cosens  itself;  his  age  defrauds  mankind. 

Nor  derm  it  strange  that  rolling  years  abrade 
The  social  bias.  skenitunt" t Economy,  l ‘art  /. 

ABRAHAMITE8,  nr  Ahraiiamians,  an  order  of 
religious,  who  derived  Iheir  appellation  from  one 
Abuthani,  a native  of  Antioch,  or,  as  the  Arabs  called 
him,  Ibrahim.  The  emperor  Tlienphilus,  who  united 
in  hla  own  character,  the  apparent  zeal  of  a Christian 
with  the  fury  of  a persecutor,  exterminated  the 
Abrahamites,  on  a vague  charge  of  idolatry,  in  the 
ninth  century. 

ABRANTES,alarge  and  populous  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Estramadura,  occupying  a delightful 
eminence,  which  commands  a pleasing  and  picturesque 
prospect,  surrounded  by  luxuriant  gardens  and  plan- 
tations. It  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tajo;  and  is  now 
celebrated  tor  a famous  buttle,  in  which  the  English 
and  French  forces  greatly  signalized  themselves.  The 
French  general,  Junot,  was  afterwards  created  duke 
of  Ahrantes.  The  town  Buffered  much  during  the  late 
war.  The  castle,  in  particular,  was  greatly  injured. 
At  the  lime  here  alluded  to,  Ahrantes  contained  nearly 
40,000  inhabitants,  and  several  convents,  &ims-hou«cs, 
and  hospitals.  W.  Ion.  70°,  18'.  N.  Int.  39°,  13'. 

ABRASAX,  or  Abraxas,  a cabalistic  word  com- 
posed of  the  following  letters  a,  ,3.  p,  a,  £,  sc,  ?,  making, 
according  to  the  Grecian  numeration,  the  number  363. 
This  word  was  used  ns  an  amulet,  or  charm,  by  the 
disciples  of  Basil,  father  of  the  monks  of  Pontus. 

In  antiquities,  the  name  is  appropriated  to  a stone, 
on  wtuvh  the  word  is  engraven,  and  sometimes  the 
names  of  saints,  angels,  gods,  and  even  Jehovah  him- 
self. Specimens,  supposed  to  be  as  old  os  the  third 
century,  ure  still  extant.  If  the  Abraxas  originally 
came  from  Egypt,  as  is  belie  veil,  it  may  lie  regarded 
not  as  a curiosity  fit  only  for  the  cabinet,  but  as  one 
of  those  rich  spoils  of  time  which  may  illustrate  the 
h story  of  that  country. 

ABREAST',  atlv.  See  Rrf.ast. 

Abreast,  a maritime  phrase,  signifying  side  hy  side, 
or  even  opposite  to;  and  used  to  denote  ships  lying,  or 
sailing,  with  their  sides  parallel  to  each  other.  The 
term,  however,  has  a more  particular  reference  to  the 
line  of  battle  nt  sea.  When  the  line  is  formed  abreast, 
the  whole  squadron  advances  uniformly  and  evenly; 
the  commander-in-chief  being  always  stationed  in  tiie 
centre,  and  the  ships  equidistant  from  each  other. 
Abreast  of  any  place,  signifies  being  opposite  to  it.  In 
the  interior  of  the  ship,  abreast  means  to  be  on  the 
starboard  or  larboard  side  of  the  main  hatchway,  in 
opi>osition  to  afore  or  abaft  the  hatchway. 

ABRKOLHOS,  or  Abhe  uios.  n dangerous  point  of 
land  stretching  out  from  ihe  coast  of  Rruzit,  in  \V.  Ion. 
39°,  IS'.  lat.  IT3,  IS',  terminated  by  some  hidden 
rocks  and  sands,  on  which  fivqoetii  shipwrecks  have 
occurred.  It  requires  great  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
coast  to  avoid  this  point. 

ABRETENE,  or  Aukrttink,  an  ancient  district  of 
Mysiu,  in  Asia.  The  people  were  called  Abreitcni, 
inhabiting  the  country  between  Ancyra  of  Phrygia,  and 
the  river  Rhyndacus. 

VOL.  xvii. 


ABRADE. 

ABRETENE 


ABRIDGE',  v.  1 These  words  are  used  with  the  ABRIDGE. 
Abrido'za,  - same  application  as  Abbreviate, 
Abriuo'mbmt.  ) (qv.)  and  are  usually  referred  to 
the  same  origin.  But  the  Etymology  of  Metuige  surely 
leads  us  immediately  right.— Abreger,  from  the  German 
Brecheu,  frangere,  to  break  ; Saxon,  Abneccan. 

But  isaie  cruet  h fur  Israel,  if  the  nmuntwe  «f  the  children  of 
lATirel  *rhal  be  tl  ground  of  the  sew,  the  relifs  schulcu  In;  reaa.l 
aaaf.  fur  sothe  a word  mnkynge  iui  «nde  and  tsbreggynge  iQ  equytr. 
fur  the  lord  sell*]  make  a word  Iregyid  do  al  the  erthe. 

Wtetif.  fiomaynt,  chap.  ix. 

But  Eaaycrjfth  rocernlg  Israel:  though  ihe  nomine  of  the 
chylUren  of  Uriel  be  a*  sonde  of  >•  sea,  yet  the  remnant  shad 
Us  MU*d.  For  he  fynj  sheth  the  word  vere.y,  Ed  rnnkrtb  il  m 
ryghtewesivw.  For  a short  uwfewil  God  make  uD  *rth. 

Bible,  l#nd.  1539. 

I-vrgetse  it  ti,  whose  priuilege 
There  nune  no  a nance  abrege. 

Gower,  C«w.  A.  book  m. 

And  whan  this  old*  man  wende  to  enforced  his  tale  to  re*ot.s 
wel  rare  alle  al  ones  begoona  they  tonne,  for  lobrtktn  hit  uh-,  and 
IiiiIiUo  him  ful  oft  hi>  wor.les  for  to  abregge.  Fur  aothly  he  that 
prceh*-th  to  him  that  iwteo  not  heron  h«s  wurdes,  his  sermon  ho  n 
auoieth.  Oumrrr.  The  Fair  of  MrlAetu,  vuL  ii.  p.  7«. 

And  »t*re  it  that  I wilne  as  now  abredge 
Diffusion  of  sue  ache,  I could  a m»*tv 
A them  void  able  stories  thee  aUdgo. 

Of  Woinvu  loste,  through  false  A.  fuolcs  baste. 

Id.  Third  books  of  Frotltu,  luL  1 6#,  col.  iiu 
Of  Theophylaete*  authoiitie  wee  never  made  any  great  ac- 
coumple.  lie  is  bat  a very  Lie  writer  in  curaparuou  of  the 
Ancient  Fathers.  For  the  must  parte  of  that  he  writ.th.he  is  but 
an  atdtrxlyrr  of  Chrysostome.  JemcT » Defence  of  the  Aptly. t. 

Wherefore  to  abbndge  his  power,  and  to  miuUlre  hi*  uue'honti- 
they  determined  to  bryng  hym  into  ihe  hatred  of  the  lwople.  aud 
into  the  dudam  uf  tire  uouilitc. 

Hall,  repr.  ISO!),  p.  223, 

But  os  our  part*  vbri dye,  or  length  uur  age. 

So  passe  we  all,  while  other  fill  ihe  stage.  SarknUe 
(Tire  empemure]  specially  chaigynge  the  sayde  hysshup  ihat 
lie  wold  shews  vnto  his  ssyde  wire  \m  great  dang.?  that  Ire  was  m 
agaynste  God  for  ihe  dispte-sury*  doan  to  hyui,  ft  specyoliy  that 
be  was  a cause  of  the  abrggement,  or  ah»rtynge,  of  his  .{ai  rs. 

Fatryan.  repr.  1 H 1 1 , p.  lq|. 

Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good  ; 

Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  const  Dot  see  thy  loue  ; 

Besides,  thy  stsyin^  will  abndyt  thy  life 

Mope  is  a laurr'a  slaHe.  walke  hence  witli  that 
Aud  in u it. 1 1^-  it  against  de^jMuring  tbouchls. 

SJtaMttprarVt  Tiro  Gent,  of  t rr.  p.  Ml,  act  ill.  ac.  I. 

Twit.  Say.  what  abriffaemnl  haue  you  for  this  eirenuig  ’ 

What  mask*  ! Whol  mireick«  ? How  shall  we  In  ^ude 

77ie  Luic  time,  if  nut  with  some  delight  f 

U.  it/.  iY.  lirrumc.  p.  152.  act  T.  SC.  i. 

Imid  women,  and  scarce  spookmi;  children  muura. 

Bewail  his  [Hertford*]  parting,  wishing  hi*  return. 

That  1 was  forced  to  oSjridyt  his  hautsh‘d  years. 

When  they  l«edow  d hu  footsteps  with  tlrei:  teari. 

Druylan'n  Richard  //,  to  Qtirrm  hairt,  p.  JQ|. 

Beasts  too  were  his  command  : what  could  be  mure  J 
Yes.  man  he  could,  the  boud  ufoll  treiuie; 

In  him  he  all  things  with  atrui>Ktf  order  hurl'd  ; 

In  hitn,  that  full  abridgment  of  the  world. 

CotHeyt  Dandrn,  hook  j. 

If  1 should  abridge  all  the  holy  prophets,  and  gather  up  out  uf 
them  all  tire  IBrtUfM  of  judgments  wnich  they  denounce  against 
their  sin-.ul  Israel.  I Blight  well  bring  them  honretouur  own  doors, 
and  justly  affright  u*  with  lire  expectation  of  such  lurther  re fwagv 
fn*m  1 >.  v in.-  Justice;  lor  huwcauwe  .•herwise  think,  but  the  wore 
sins  roust  catry  away  Ihe  same  punishment-.  ' 

Hithop  l fairs  Smn «w. 

When  our  blessed  Lord  gives  an  abridg-m**/,  ..r  abstract,  of  the 
ten  commandturnts,  he  doiii  it  mtliese  words  Maiti  xxii.  ;{f.vt** 

39.  “bus  ttre  I.'  rd  thy  (iud  * iih  alt  thy  he.irl  mwl  soul,  that  i». 
love  (iod  above  all  things;  this  N the  lira  hihI  great  cuu.uund- 
meat.  And  tlresecoiul  a hke  unto  it ; hive  thy  ne  ghia>ur  a*  thy  selL” 
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Here  Urn  David  Garrick,  describe  him  who  can, 

An  abruig went  of  all  that  wan  pleasant  in  mau  ; 

Aa  an  actor,  contest  without  rival  to  shine ; 

At  a wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  firtt  line! 

<l-WdsmUh'  S RcIiWuHkM. 

That  man  should  thus  encroach  on  fellow  man, 

Abridge  him  of  his  ju*t  and  native  rights. 

Eradicate  him.  tear  him  from  hit  hold 
Upon  tb'  raduronti  of  domestic  li;e 
And  social.  D?p  liis  fruitfulne**  and  use. 

And  doom  him  for  perhaps  a heedless  word 
To  bammoes*.  and  solitude,  and  tears. 

Mores  indignulitm, 

Cvurp<r*»  Task,  b.  ▼. 

Abridgment,  in  Literature,  signifies  the  compression 
of  the  matter  of  any  hook  into  a smaller  compass,  or 
into  fewer  words ; ami  should  be  done  according  to 
certain  rules,  and  a determinate  plan. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Butler,  has  remarked,  that 
he  that  makes  a book  from  liook*,  though  be  cannot 
be  called  great,  may  be  useful ; he,  therefore,  that  can 
compress  the  thoughts  of  on  author  into  a few,  if  it  be 
still  an  adequute  number  of  words,  subserves  the  in- 
terests of  literature  and  science.  To  do  this,  however, 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  his  abridgment  should  consist 
of  a string  of  merely  garbled  extracts,  and  loose  quo- 
tations; even  should  those  extracts  prove  to  be  the 
best,  most  elegant,  and  most  pointed  in  the  whole 
book.  Few  writers  are  content  to  cease  writing  us 
soon  as  their  subject  is  exhausted ; and  fewer  still  can 
so  far  restrain  themselves,  during  the  heat  of  compo- 
sition, as  to  finish  one  particular  topic  or  branchuf  their 
subject,  without  some  flight,  some  unnecessary  aberra- 
tion, which,  however  pleasing  to  themselves,  in  liable 
to  the  censure  of  the  more  judicious,  or  inure  sober 
reader. 

It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  abridger  of  any  work 
first  to  divest  himself  of  all  undue  pre possession  in 
favour  of  the  author's  subject  and  style  of  writing; 
and  particularly  from  all  merely  personal  predilections 
for  the  author  before  him.  He  will  then  sit  down 
eoolly  and  carefully  to  his  aecond  duty,  which  is  that 
of  ascertaining  (to  a certainty  if  possible)  his  author's 
precise  meaning  and  drift.  When  the  abridger  has  so 
fur  prepared  himself,  he  should  then  keep  a jealous  eye 
upon  all  his  author’s  instances  of  what  is  called  fine 
writing — such  as  poetical  excursions  into  the  regions 
of  imagination  ; dexterously  turned  periods  ; mid 
enigmatical  allusions  : abundant  specimens  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Gibbon,  who,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  like  some  others,  occasionally  sacrifices  even 
historical  veracity  to  the  desire  of  expressing  a simple 
fact  in  the  finest  language. 

An  abridger  should  be  scrupulous  not  to  omit 
any  material  fact,  nor  to  abate  the  least  of  his 
author’s  spirit  and  general  manner;  still  less  should 
he  add  any  facts  of  his  own,  nor  any  gleanings  from 
other  writers  on  the  same  subject,  which  would  be  to 
compile  and  not  to  abridge.  The  very  words  of  the 
author  should  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible ; for 
to  express  another  man's  thoughts  in  one’s  own  words, 
is  more  the  task  of  a translator  than  an  abridger. 
Neither  should  an  abridgment  be  a mere  analysis : for 
to  analyze  a subject  is  not  always  to  abridge  it. 

ABRIZAN,  or  Abrizomixn,  or  Adiuezoan,  from 
the  Persian  word  Abriz, 4 a vessel  proper  for  pouring 
out  water:'  the  name  of  a feast  observed  by  the  old 
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ABRIDGE. 

ABRIZAN. 


Persians  on  the  13th  day  of  the  month  Tir,  corre-  ABRIZAN. 
sponding  to  our  September:  during  which,  all  sorts  of  ~ 
people  sprinkled  each  other  with  water,  from  the  higher  _ 
odoriferous  plants.  4‘  This  heathenish  festival  was 
apparently  preparatory  to  the  descent  of  the  ruin  in 
those  countries;  being  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  Iuls  been  adopted  by  the  Mahometans." 

•*  Might  not  the  returning  Jews,*'  llarmer  asks,  “ think 
of  adding  some  memorial  of  Jehovah’s  being  the  giver  of 
rain  to  that  ancient  national  solemnity  that  had  been 
enjoined  by  Moses,  to  be  observed  just  about  the  same 
time  of  the  year  with  that  of  the  Persian  festival, 
which  that  people,  with  solemnity,  ascribed  to  same 
deity  they  worshipped,  but  which  the  Jews  knew  was 
the  gift  of  Jehovah?”  Obsecrations  on  Passages  of 
Scripture. 

ABROACH',  r. I Sax.  Abrercan.  To  break. 

Abroach',  adc.  ) To  broach  a vessel  is  to  break  into 
it : to  be  abroach , or  to  set  abroach , is  to  put  thing* 
in  that  state  in  which  the  contents  of  a vessel 
broached  or  broken  into  are. 

Aud  whan  that  I have  told  I hew  forth  my  tale 
Of  tribulation  in  manage. 

Of  which  I am  expert  m ail  min  age. 

{This  is  to  **yn,  myself  hath  ben  the  whippe) 

Than  maievt  thou  cbesen  wheder  thou  wult  sippe 
Of  thilke  tonne,  that  I ahal  abmeke. 

Chattier.  The  wife  of  Hatties  /Wojw,toI.  L p. 233. 

But  of  this  trouble  1 [iiuene  Katbeiynelonely  maie  thank*  you 
my  lordv  Cardinal  of  Yotae,  fur  l>ecanM<  I hauc  womb-mi  at  your 
high  pod**  sad  vainglory,  and  abhone  your  voluptuous  life. ’mid 
abhonii liable  lechery,  and  l»tl*  regard  your  prusrtpteous  power  and 
tyranny  therefore  of  malice  you  hauo  kindeled  this  tire,  aud  set 
thi*  matter  a broche. 

Hat!,  p.  7A5. 

From  whence  had  yon  thi*  doctrine,  M.  Itnrdingr  ? who  set  it 
first*  abrocht  f who  taught  it  ? who  cAfirmud  it  3 who  allowed  it  ? 

Jntxf s Defence  of  the  Apofogte. 

Whose  frightful  vision,  at  the  first  approach. 

With  violent  madne**  struck  that  desp'rule  age, 

So  many  »undry  miseries  abroach, 

Giving  full  spiced  to  their  unbridled  rage. 

Drayton's  Bunns  ffurs,  p.  34. 

Let  but  some  upstart  heresy  be  vet  abroach,  luid  presently  there 
are  some  out  of  a curious  humour ; others,  as  if  they  watched  an 
occasion  of  singularity,  will  take  it  up  fur  canonical,  and  make  it 
part  of  their  creed  and  profession. 

tkihop  It  Whitts' » Diteoeery  of  it  wot-  IVartd. 
float  thou  no  friend  to  set  thy  miad  abroach  f 
Good  sense  will  stagnate.  Thoughts  shut  up  want  air. 

And  spoil,  like  bale!  unopen'd  to  the  sun.  . 

Yutmy's  Comp/atnl,  Night  ii. 

The  similitude  between  the  rite*  practised,  anil  the  doctrines 
taught  in  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  mysteries,  would  lie  alone 
sufficient  to  point  up  to  their  original : such  a*  the  doctrines  taught 
ef  a metempsychosis,  and  a future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, which  the  Greek  writers  agroc  to  have  been  first  set  abroach 
by  the  Egyptians. 

IVarburton's  Din.  Legation  of  Votes. 

ABROAD'  ; Abrod,  R.  Gloucester  ; O brode , 

R.  Brunne:  Abroad,  Wiclif;  On  brede , Chaucer  ami 
Dotigla*;  Broad  is  from  the  A.  S.  Brtcdan,  Abncdan. 

To  Broaden,  to  enlarge,  to  extend,  to  dilate,  to  amplify. 

With  thulkc  stroc  hs  *ro»t  nl  of  the  scolle  & ck  the  cruuae. 

That  the  brain  orn  al  abrod  in  the  pauiment  (her  dounc. 

R.  G/ostcttler,  p.  476. 

Therfore  thei  don  alle  her  werki*.  that  ihei  be  seen  of  men.  for 
thei  drawee  abroad  her  falatenes  and  miignv  fieri  heinirie*.  and  thei 
lovcn  the  fiMu  sittynge  pilaris  in  euperis,  nnd  the  first*  t-haiuris  in 
smagugi*.  aud  salutaciouns  in  chrping,  am)  to  be  clepid  of  men 
maim  H Witf,  Matthew,  chap  ssuL 
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The  rose  spred  to  spautiislihing 
To  wen  it  wan  a goodly  thing 
But  il  nc  wa%  so  sprvde  on  brede. 

That  men  within  might  knowa  the  scdc. 

dancer,  Romani  of  lk*  Rot*,  fol.  133,  col.  2. 
An?  felluun  nucho  it  maid  and  sound  withall, 

Aild  large  am  brede  ouer  Grekis  routis  did  f»l. 

Douglat,  b.  ii.  p.  M. 

My  hart  gnn  new  rcuiueand  changed  blood  did  «tnr 

Me  to  withdraw*  my  wynter  woe*,  that  krpt  within  the  <lorv. 

Abrade.  quod  my  dciire,  assay  to  vet  thy  fote. 

Where  thou  shall  finde  the  savour  swetr,  for  sprung  iseuery  rote. 

Surrey. 

And  I haue  thrust  my  selfe  into  this  mare, 

Happily  to  wiuc  and  thriue  as  best  I may : 

Crown*-*  in  my  pium  I haue,  and  good*  at  home. 

And  ao  am  com*  abroad  to  sec  the  world. 

Skaketpeart,  Tam.  of  l he.  S.  p.  213.  act  i.  ac.  2. 

— — The  cloud* 

From  many  a horrid  rift  abortive  pour'd 
Fierce  rain  with  lightning  mix'd,  water  with  fire. 

In  ruin  reconcil'd : nor  slept  the  winds 
Wilkin  tl>eir  atony  raves,  but  rush'd  abroad 
From  the  four  lunge*  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vex'd  wilderness. 

Ah  don't  Parodnf  Rtf  aimed,  book  is. 

Hey,  boy*!  she  semis  away,  nnd  by  my  head  I know, 

We  round  the  world  are  sailing  now. 

What  dull  men  are  those  that  tarry  at  home. 

When  abroad  they  might  wantonly  mam, 

And  grin  such  experience,  and  spy  too 
Such  countries  and  w.mtlrrv  as  1 do! 

Catcirft  Ode  'sitting  and  dt inking  in  the  chair  made  out  of 
the  relies  of  Sir  rT  Drake's  ship.] 

G*k1  hath  made  care  and  sweat,  prudence  and  diligence,  expe- 
rience and  watchfulness,  wisdom  and  labour  at  home,  and  good 
guides  abroad,  to  be  instruments  and  means  to  purchase  virtue. 

Tayhr't  Serw/Mt. 

Qr.  M.  Speak  then,  fur  speech  is  morning  to  the  mind. 

It  spreads  the  beauteous  images  abroad. 

Dryden*  Dmke  of  Gmte.  act  ii.  ac.  1, 

It  it  not  unknown  to  any  that  observes  the  state  of  things  in 
the  world,  how  many  erroneous  religions  are  scattered  abroad  in 
the  world  ; and  how  industrious  men  of  false  persuasions  are  to 
make  proselytes.  Halt*  Contemplation*. 

None  [of  the  b«  e*’  range  abroad  when  winds  uud  storms  arc  nigh. 
Nor  trust  their  bodies  to  a fail  hies*  sky. 

But  make  small  journeys,  with  a careful  wing, 

And  fly  to  water  at  a neighbouring  spring. 

Add  it  on*  Translation*.  TiryU,  Georg,  jv. 
Arouae  your  conqu’ring  troops  : let  Angus  guard 
The  cunvent  with  « chosen  band.  The  soul 
Of  treason  ia  abroad  ! 

S mallei  f t Regicide,  art  v.  sr.  i. 

While  the  national  honour  is  firmly  maintained  abroad,  and 
while  justice  is  impartially  admin  titered  at  home,  the  obedience 
of  the  subject  will  be  voluntary,  cheerful,  and  I might  almost  say, 
unlimited.  Junior,  Utter  i. 

AB'ROGATE,  r.l  Ab  :rogo.  Rngare  legem,  istooxA 
Ab'rooatr,  e the  people  for  their  votes  upon 

Abrogation.  ) a law  proposed,  to  propose  a 

law  ; and  subsequently,  to  pass  a luw ; and  abrogaro 
legem,  to  repeal ; to  annul ; abolish  a law  : nnd  ill  this 
application  the  won)  is  usually  found  in  English. 


ABROAD 

ABRO- 

GATE 


Nath.  Forge,  pood  M.  Ilolofcmee,  jiergo,  so  it  shall  please  you 
to  abrogate  scuriluic. 

ShaAetpearr,  Love'*  L.  L.  p.  131,  act  iv.  ac.  2. 

That  robe  of  Rome  prowl  Re.uif.ird  uavr  doth  wear 
In  every  place  such  sway  should  never  hear : 

The  crosier-Htaff  in  his  imperious  baud. 

To  be  the  scepter  that  coutrouU  the  land  : 

That  home  to  England  dispensations  draws, 

Which  are  of  power  to  aberrate  our  laws. 

Drayton*  Poke  Humphrey  to  F.leaor  Cobbam,  p.  1 10. 


ABRO. 

GATE. 

ABRUPT. 


The  negative  precept*  of  men  may  cease  by  many  instruments, 
by  contrary  customs,  by  public  disrelish,  by  long  omission : but 
the  negative  precepts  of  God  never  can  cease,  but  when  they  are 
expressly  abrogat'd  by  the  same  authority. 

Taylor"*  Role*  and  Ejercitet  of  Holy  living  and  Dying. 

It  ap]*ani  to  have  been  a usual  practice  in  Athens,  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  any  law  esteemed  very  useful  or  popular,  to  prohibit 
for  ever  its  abrogation  and  repeal. 

Hume's  Ettayt. 

That  which  I demand  is,  what  peace  of  mind  a sinner  can  have  iu 
this  world,  who  knows  not  how  ».>un  he  may  l<e  dispatched  to  that 
pUceoi  torment  ? Can  he  hind  the  hand*  of  the  Almighty,  that  he 
shall  not  snatch  him  away  till  he  doth  repent  ? or  can  hv  reverse 
the  decrees  of  heaven,  or  suspend  the  execution  of  them  ? Can  ho 
abrogate  the  force  of  Ins  laws,  and  make  hi*  own  terms  with  God  ? 

SultmgfieeT * Herman*. 


Nur  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  come  to  good. 

That,  through  profane  and  infidel  contempt 
Of  holy  writ,  she  [London]  has  pievuin’d  t’annul 
And  abrogate,  as  roundly  os  she  may, 

Thu  total  uidiuiiuce  and  will  of  G ri- 

Cou-per't  Task,  book  L 

ABROMA,  formed  of  a and  fiawfUL,  q.  t».  1 * not  fit  for 
food used  in  opposition  to  Theohroma,  as  a genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Coluiunifcrs, 
tl»c  Malvucete  of  Jussieu,  and  the  18th  class  of  polya- 
delphia  dodecandria. 

ABRUG  BANYA,  a rich  ant!  populous  town  of  " 
Transylvania,  in  the  province  of  Weissenburff,  abounding 
with  mines  of  gold  and  stiver.  E.  Ion.  2J3,  24*.  N.  lai. 
46°,  50'. 

ABRUPT , adj.  'i  Ab  : rumpo,  ruptus.  To  break  oil. 

Abruption,  ( or  away  from.  Broken  o If  from 

Abruptly,  ( Generally  used  where  the  breach 

Abrupt'nrss.  J and  separation  is  sudden,  or 
violent,  or  hasty,  or  unexpected. 

Thov.  O Cressida.  how  often  haue  I wisht  me  thus  ? 

Cnx*.  Wisht  my  lord  ? The  god*  grant!  O my  lonl. 

Trot*  What  should  they  grant?  What  makes  this  pretty 
abruption  : what  too  curious  dreg  espies  my  sweete  lady  m I ho 
fountain*  of  our  |ou«  ? 

Shakespeare,  Tr.  Sf  Cr.  p.  90. 

Or  If  thou  hast  not  broke  from  cumpanie 
Abruptly,  a*  my  pinion  now  makes  me, 

Thuu  hast  not  lou'd. 

Id.  Am  Yarn  Like  It,  p.  191.  act  ii 

Pardon,  if  my  abmptnette  tweed  disease  ; 

“ Ho  merits  not  t’oHcnd,  that  haste*  to  please.*' 

Jt.mtm  i Pori  a f the  /ling'*  Entertainment  m patting 
to  hi*  Coronation. 


Beside  this,  all  cstatutc*  made  by  king  Edward,  were  clerely 
reuoked,  abrogated,  and  made  frustrate.  Hail.  p.  286. 

I do  not  abrogate  the  grace  nf  God  ; for  if  righteousness  be  by 
the  law,  then  Christ  dyed  without  a cause. 

t Senn  a fhble,  1561.  Galatians,  clm]>.  ii.  v.  21. 

Which  fulfyllmge  tlve  lawe  concluded  ourc  religion  within  the 
lymitis  of  fayth  and  low,  all  the  cerumonir*  of  the  temple,  both 
sacred  and  can: all  abrogated. 

The  Ejponnon  of  Daniel,  by  Ge.rye  Joye,  fo.  169,  170. 


The  divel  he  i*  a spirit,  am!  hath  meanes  and  opportuniti*  to 
mingle  himsclfe  with  our  spirits,  aod  sometime*  more  sidy,  somi- 
times  more  abruptly  and  openly,  to  suggest  divelish  thoughts  into 
our  hearts. 

Harlan  t Anatomy  of  Afrtancko/y. 

Did  not  I note  your  dark  abrupted  end* 

Of  words  half  spoke  ; jour  “ well*,  if  all  were  known  *" 

Your  shurt  **  I like  not  that  V*  your  girds  and  Imti  > 

Fofdt*  Lore's  Satnfiee,  »et  iiL  sc.  2. 

E 2 
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ABRUPT.  The  effects  of  whose  [the  sun‘»]  activity  are  not  precipitously 
— ahnrpttd,  b«t  gradually  proceed  their  cessation*. 

ABSClSSE.  Brown' t Vulgar  Arrows,  book  vi.  chap.  x. 

' ~ L_  It  is  a rudeness  in  manners  to  depart  from  the  house  of  our 

friend  us  soon  m the  tables  are  removed,  and  an  act  of  im-ligiun 
to  rne  from  uur  common  meal*  Without  prayer  arid  thanksgiving. 
How  much  more  a). turd  and  impious,  then,  were  it  for  us  to  depart 
abruptfg  fruin  the  Loid‘«  table. 

Cornier* i tanyomia  to  the  Tent  (dr,  pari  iii.  sect.  19. 

.Ihrupl,  with  caulr-ajierd  she  cut  the  aky  ; 
lnnta.it  invuitiie  to  mortal  eye. 

f'ope'i  Trantlaitan,  Homer' i Odfiieg,  book  i. 

Hence  proceeds  the  surprizing  warmth,  and  boldness  of  figure, 
the  abrupt  tranaitiona.  the  auddeu  lofty  flights  of  the  eastern  wntera 
and  speakers,  utterly  contrary  to  the  cool  and  regular  genius  of  the 
European  languages. 

•Seeder**  Sermotti. 

Abrupt  and  horrid  «s  the  teropeat  roar*. 

Thunder  and  Hash  upon  the  steadfast  ahum. 

Till  he.  that  rides  the  whirlwind,  checks  the  rain. 

Then  all  the  world  of  water*  aleeps  again. 

Lovprr'i  Retirement. 

ABRUS,  iu  Botany,  a name  of  the  Glycine,  or 
Knobbed  -rooted  Liquorice-vetch;  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  Diadelphia  class ; order.  Papilionacete. 

Annus,  ill  the  Materia  Me  dim,  the  name  of  a 
seed  produced  by  one  of  the  phuscola,  or  kidney- 
beans,  commonly  called  Angola  seeds. 

ABRUZZO,  a Neapolitan  province,  consisting  of  two 
grand  divisions;  Ulterioret  and  Ciieriore;  Aquila,  or 
Atfuileia.  and  Chieti,  are  the  respective  capitals.  These 
district*  are  divided  by  the  river  Pescara.  The  face 
of  the  country  is  diversified  by  the  towering  heights  of 
the  Apennines,  the  Monte  C'avallo,  and  the  snow -dud 
summits  of  Monte  Majello:  whilst  their  sides,  and  the 
valleys  and  plains  beneath,  ure  rich  in  vegetables,  fruits, 
% and  animals  of  various  kinds.  The  climate,  however, 
is  somewhat  cold.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  some  trade 
in  Turkey  wheat,  rice,  oil,  and  wines  ; but  a still 
greater  article  of  their  trade  and  commerce  is  wool, 
which  is  the  staple  commodity.  The  warlike  nations 
which  formerly  occupied  this  country  have  left  a valu- 
able residue  of  monumental  memorials  and  inscriptions. 
It  is  probable,  from  their  ap|>enrance,  that  the  moun- 
tains contain  veins  of  metallic  ore;  and  the  botanist 
might  find  an  ample  field  of  research  in  the  incalculable 
variety  of  plants  that  adorn  their  surfaces,  particularly 
Monte-como  and  Majello. 

ABSCESS,  in  Surgery,  from  ab:  teedo,  to  separate  ; 
a cavity  containing  pus;  or  a collection  of  puriform 
matter  in  a part. 


line  terminated  at  some  certain  point,  cut  off  by  an  ABSCUwSK. 
ordinate  to  a curve.  See  Mathematics,  Div.  i.  ABSENT 

Abscission,  « figure  of  speech  ; in  which,  after  s— ^ »_- 
beginning  a discourse,  it  is  suddenly  broken  off,  upon 
the  supposition  that  enough  has  been  already  inti- 
mated : as.  •*  Such  a reception  of  a man  so  eminent. 

Supported  by  such  credentials,  having  so  important  a 

commission,  at  a moment  so  critical 1 need  add 

no  more.” 


Abscission,  in  Surgery,  signifies  the  act  of  removing 
a morbid  or  siqiertluous  part  by  an  edged  instrument. 
It  is  used  hy  medical  writers  to  denote  the  termination 
of  u disease  in  death  before  its  decline.  Astrologers 
speak  of  the  abscission  of  the  light  of  a planet,  by 
another  outstripping  it. 

ABSCOND'.  »\  ab:  cond/y,  to  hide  from  .(Condo 
est  a cum  et  do,  quasi  simul  in  interiorem  locum  do:  lit 
Festns  nit  Vosgiua.)  To  hide  from  ; to  conceal ; to 
secrete;  to  depart  or  go  away  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealment. 


Ajax,  to  shun  hi*  [l*luto's]  general  power, 

In  vain  abttonded  in  a flgwrr  ; 

An  idle  wen*  Tylhonu*  acted, 

W hen  to  a grasshopper  contracted. 

Prior’ i Turtle  and  Sf.amnt. 

When  there  are  no  more  insect*  in  the  air.  a*  in  wmler-time, 
those  birr]*  [swallow*]  do  either  ahu^mt,ot  betake  themselves  into 
hot  countries.  Rapt  H'todom  of  God  m (be  Creatum. 

The  tripple  bolt  that  lay*  all  wrong  in  ruin  ! 

That  animate*  all  right,  the  t ripple  sun l 
Sun  of  the  soul:  her  never-setting  sun  ! 

Triune,  unutterable,  unconceiv'd, 

Abocmimg,  jet  demonstrable,  great  fiod I 

Young’ t Might  Thought i. 


Outlawry  always  suiipoies  a precedent  right  of  arresting,  which 
Ik**  bora  defeated  by  the  parties  abtcmtdvtg. 

Blachtiamr  i Commettlariei. 


ABSENT',  r.  \ 
AbWnt,  ndj. 
AbWncb. 
Absentee', 
Absknt'er, 
Absknt'ment.  . 


Ab : esse.  To  be  away  from,  to 
be  or  go,  or  send  away  from.  TV) 
retreat,  to  withdraw. 


The  archebikshop  deriryng  the  duke  [Henry  of  Lancaster  1 to 
aUrnt  all  other  person*  than  sucheaswvr  bi*  cripamonsvued  these 
or  like  worries  to  hym.  Hull,  repr.  1M>!>,  j>.  S. 

Oonli  lywe  ghe  wurthili  to  the  gospel  of  crist,  that  whethir 
whanne  1 com*  and  *e  ghou ; either  at>*eot  I hwr*  t if  ghou  that 
gh*  si  unde  in  oo  spyryt  of  uo  wille,  travelling*  togulra  to  the  feith 
of  U)«  gospel. 

Ifichf,  Fitipenm.  chap.  I. 


ABSCIND7,  *.1  ..  , . . - r 

Abkii'iiom.  f Ab : semdo,  lo  cut  off  or  »waj  from. 

The  servant  of  the  Lord  roust  not  strive ; 1 mean  in  those  caws 
where  meekness  of  instruction  is  the  remedy  : or  if  the  caw  be  irre- 
mediable. ahsvumm  by  c*n»nres,  is  the  penalty. 

Tag  tor' m l utterly  of  1‘ropKetytng,  Seri  ton  lilt. 

When  a single  syllable  i«  cot  off  from  the  rest,  it  must  either  to 
united  to  the  line  with  which  the  sen**  connects  it,  or  be  sounded 
alone  •*•••*  When  two  cylLable*  likewise  are  af~ 
tcutded  from  tlie  rest,  they  evidently  want  some  associate  sounds 
lo  make  them  harmonious. 

Rambler.  No.  90. 


Wyth  fyre  infernale  iu  myne  ubteuce  also 
1 sail  the  follow,  and  fra  the  calri  drde 
Keyf  from  my  rocnibrj*  thy*  said,  in  euery  stedi 
My  goi»t  sail  to  present  the  to  aggrise. 

Dvttglat.  bke  iv.  p.  1 13. 

I,o  baclde  is  nothing  cl*,  hut  ah  tetter  or  negatiuc  of  good,  a* 
darkness  is  abtmcr  or  negHtioe  of  light. 

Chaucer,  third  book*  of  the  Tnt  of  Lore,  fol.  3419,  col.  1. 

With  burial  hrande*  1 abtmt  shall  thee  trace : 

And  when  cold  death  from  life  these  limes  deuides, 

My  go«t  echo  where  shall  still  on  thee  await*. 

Surrey. 


ABSClSSE,  Abscissa,  part  of  the  diameter  or 
transverse  axis  of  a conic  section,  intercepted  between 
the  vertex,  or  some  other  fixed  point  and  a semiordi- 
nate. In  a more  general  sense,  it  is  the  segment  of  a 


If  loue  forgot  himself*  hy  length  of  nbtenee  lot 
Who  doth  me  guide  (0  wi.full  wretch)  vnlo  this  halted  net, 
Where  doth  enervate  my  carv,  much  better  were  fur  me 
As  dumme  as  stone,  all  thing  forgot,  still  abornt  fur  tn  to. 

"gat. 
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ABSENT.  H«  [Edward  the  Confessor]  sent  for  home  info  England  hi* 

nephew  Edward  the  sunn*  of  king  Edmund  his  brother,  who  by 

ABSOLVE  reason  of  his  lung  absent*  out  of  the  country,  was  commonly 
— . called  the  Ouilawe. 

Sto te  • V bromide,  Howes's  Ed. 


Hut  father  nowe  ye  haue  all  herde  ABSOLVE 

la  this  mar.er  buwe  1 haue  fetde  m > 

Qfchrste,  and  of  disseneion, 

Yeur  me  your  abs»lucu>n. 

Gower,  Com.  A.  book  iii. 


■ Call  hither, 

I say  bid  come  before  ra  Angulo, 

What  figure  of  vs  think*  you,  he  will  heare. 

F»r  you  must  know  we  have  with  sjxviaJl  soule 
Elected  him  out  abort**  to  supply ; 

Lent  him  our  terror,  drest  him  with  our  lime. 

Shaktoprare,  .1/,  for  Jf.,  p,6|,  act  i.  K.  1 . 

Dl'kk.  Not  see  him  since  ? Sir,  sir,  that  cannot  b« : 

But  were  I not  the  better  part  mail*  mrrae, 

I should  not  seek*  an  absent  argument 
Of  my  rvuenge.  thou  present- 

Id  , Am  )’««  Like  It,  p.  194,  act  iiL  sc.  ‘2* 

- — — Night  with  her  will  hring 

Silence  ; and  sleep,  listening  io  thee,  will  wutch, 

Or  we  Can  hid  his  ah te tier,  till  thy  song 
End,  and  dismiss  thee  ere  the  morning  shine. 

Miltons  Paradise  Lott,  book  tii. 

Poi.in.  But  whoa  against  his  custom,  they  perceiv'd 
The  King  absented,  streight  the  rebels  met. 

And  roar'd,  they  were  undone. 

Dryden's  Duke  of  Guite,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

It  is  observed,  that  in  the  sun's  total  eclipses,  when  there  is  no 
(art  of  his  body  discernible,  yet  there  does  not  always  follow  so 
great  a darkness  as  might  be  expected  from  his  total  absence. 

Bishop  Hit Auu' t Discovery  of  a mew  l tor  Id. 

In  every  age,  the  absence  of  genuine  inspiration  is  supplied  by 
the  strong  illusions  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  mimic  arls  of  impos- 
ture. Gibbon's  Homan  Empire. 

What  is  commonly  called  an  absent  man,  is  commonly  either  a 
very  weak,  or  a very  affected  man.  Cheiterjield,  Letter  xii. 

Whether  if  there  wsb  no  silver  or  gold  in  the  kingdom,  our 
trade  might  not  nevertheless  supply  bills  of  exchange,  sufficient  to 
answer  the  demand  of  absentees  in  England,  or  elsewhere  P 

Bishop  Berkeley's  Querist. 

Absence,  in  Scots  Law,  when  a person  cited 
Before  ;t  court  does  not  appear,  and  judgment  is  pro- 
nounced. No  person  can  be  tried  criminally  in 
absence. 


ABSIS,  in  Astronomy,  the  same  with  apsis. 


ABSOLVE',  e.“| 

Absolv'er. 

Absolute, 

Absolutely. 

Absoluteness, 

Abboh/tion, 

Absolutory. 


lion,  uncertainty,  imperfection. 


Ab  : solco , solutus.  To  loose,  or 
free  from.  To  loose  or  free  from  ; 
To  clear  from  difficulty ; from 
^guilt ; or  the  consequences  of 
guilt;  to  acquit,  to  pardon.  The 
ndj.  and  nouns  are  applied  to  tliat 
which  is  free  from  bound,  restric- 


Rut  let  tire  vo tine  of  perdiciun  prmshe,  and  absolue  we  the 
chapter,  the  aungel  vet  speking  with  Daniel. 

The  Expo stcion  of  Damir t,  by  Georye  Joye,  p.  140. 

For  the  nature  ne  tooke  not  her  begynning,  of  thynges  amenuaed 
and  imparfite,  but  it  nroeeedath  of  ihynges  that  been  all  hole 
absolute,  and  discendeth  ao  down  into  the  vttrest  thyngrs.  and  into 
thynges  empty  and  without  fruit. 

Chaucer.  Third  Hooke  of  Boectus,  fol.  2*26,  cut  2. 

FurtheTTnnrc,  if  I rnyghte  be  bold  with  Rastrl.I  wolde  aake  him 
this  question,  whether  find  haue  not  an  abso/utr  iustice  as  wel  os  an 
absolute  power  P If  God  have  also  au  absolute  iustice,  then  can  not 
his  absolute  power  preuayte  vntyll  his  absolute  justice  be  fullie 
couotropyased.  A Hoke  made  by  Johan  Fryth,  printed  1546. 
At  £*r  willfl  salle  Jmu  be.  Sir,  we  se  it  welt. 

Call*  ageCn  thin  otb,  drede  Jwu  no  manace, 

Nou}wr  of  lefe  ne  loth,  lordschip  to  purchace 
bou  may  fulle  lightly  haf  absolution*. 

For  it  waa  a gilery,  frou  knew  not  Jwr  tresoun. 

R.  Brumse,  p.  215. 


He  [Wiclifc]  dmyed  y'  Bishop  to  have  authoritie  to  excommu- 
nicate any  person;  and  that  any  priest  might  absolve  such  a tineas 
well  aa  the  pope.  Stow'*  Chronic te,  thaw's  Ed.  1614,  p.  272. 
Pray  speako  in  English  ; hccre  are  some  will  thanke  you, 

If  you  sprako  truth,  for  their  notire  Mistris  take  ; 

Beleeiw  me,  ahu  has  had  much  wrung.  Lord  Cardinal!, 

Thu  willing'st  sinne  I eucr  yet  committed. 

May  beabsatu'd  in  English. 

Shakespeare,  H.  fill.,  p.  218,  act  L sc.  1 

Dvxs.  Be  absolute  for  death : either  death  or  life 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter. 

/fc.,  At.  for  M.  p.  70,  act  iii.  sc.  I. 

Now  if  to  salve  this  anomaly,  we  say  tho  beat  of  the  sun  is  more 
powerful  in  the  Southern  Tropick,  because  in  the  sign  of  Capricorn 
falls  out  the  perigeum,  of  lowest  place  of  the  sun  in  his  ecrentrick, 
whereby  be  becomes  nearer  unto  them  than  uuto  the  other  in 
Canceri  we  shall  not  absolve  the  doubt. 

/frown's  t'ulgar  Errours , book  vi.  chap.  X. 

Bar.  flu  ding  in  his  conscience 

A tender  scruple  of  a fault  long  since 
By  him  committed,  thinks  it  not  sufficient 
To  be  absolv'd  of 't  by  h»  confessor, 

If  that  in  open  court  ho  publish  not 
What  was  so  tong  conceal'd. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  t Spanish  Curate,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

' We  are  bound*  to  heare  the  Pope,  and  his  Cardinalles,  and  other 
like  Scribes,  and  Phariseis,  not  absolutely,  or  without  exception, 
what  so  ever  they  li*te  to  saw  : but  only  to  long,  as  they  teacbe  the 
luwe  of  God. 

Jewel" s Defence  of  the  Apologie. 

Wc  must  know  what  is  to  be  meant  by  absolsite,  or  tAsoiutenes  ; 
whereof  I findo  two  m*in  signification*.  First,  absolute  signifivth 
perfect  and  ahsoiutrnesse,  perfection  : hence  wo  have  in  Latin  this 
expression.  I 'erf return  ett  omai^vs,  mummt  absolutum.  And  in  OUf 
vulgaT  language  wo  say,  a ihmg  U absolutely  good,  when  it  is  per- 
fectly good.  Next,  absolute  signifivth  free  from  tye  or  bond. 

Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation . Preface. 

It  is  fatal  goodness  left  to  fitter  times. 

Nut  to  increase,  but  to  absolve,  our  crimes. 

Drydent  Poem  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde. 

The  proper  objoct  of  love,  is  not  ao  much  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely good  in  itaelf,  as  that  which  is  relatively  to  to  us. 

Bp.  Hi! kins  s Sermon  on  the  Hope  of  Rewarde. 

Though  an  absolutory  sentence  should  be  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  persons — yet  if  adultery  shall  afterwards  be  truly  proved, 
he  may  again  be  proceeded  against  aa  an  adulterer. 

As  the  priests  of  the  law  were  to  pronounce  a blessing  upon 
the  offerers,  «o  those  of  the  gospel  are  to  dispense  of  the  blessing 
of  absolsstiim  unto  the  penitent. 

Comber's  Companion  to  the  Temple,  part  i.  *ect.  iv. 

Reason  pursued  is  faith  ; and  un  pursued 
Where  proof  invite*,  'tis  reason.  I hen,  no  more : 

And  such  our  proof.  That,  or  our  faith  is  right. 

Or  Reason  lies,  and  Heaven  designed  it  wrung  ; 

Absolve  wc  this  ? 

Young's  Complaint,  Night  IV. 
Aspasia.  Since  fear  predominates  in  every  thought, 

And  sways  thy  breast  with  absolute  dominion. 

Johnson's  Irene,  act  ii.  sc.  I . 

Possibly  one  part  of  the  office  [for  the  sickl  may  arum  to  hare 
ascribed  so  high  a power  to  the  minister,  of  absolving  the  sick  from 
their  sins,  as  may  lead  them  into  great  mistakes. 

Seeker's  Serovas. 

Rocking  sets  children  to  sleep  belter  than  ah* Jute  revt ; there 
is  indeed  scarcely  any  thing  at  that  age,  which  gives  mure  pleasure 
than  to  be  gently  lifted  up  and  down. 

Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
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ABSOLVE  Absolut*,  in  Metaphysics,  refers  to  a being  which 
” does  not  subsist  by  virtue  of  any  other  being  ; iu  which 
AHMtKB,  sen8e  q(Xj  ajonc  j8  absolute  : it  also  denotes  what  is 
free  from  conditions  or  limitations;  in  which  sense  it 
is  synonymous  with  unconditional. 

Absolute  Equation,  in  Astronomy,  the  sum  of 
the  optic  ami  eccentric  equations. 

Absolute  Number,  in  Algebra,  any  pure  number 
standing  in  an  equation  without  the  conjunction  cl 
literal  characters. 

Absolute  Ablative.  See  Grammar,  Div.  i. 

Absolution,  in  Civil  Law,  a sentence  by  which 
the  party  accused  is  declared  innocent  of  the  alleged 
crime.— Among  the  Romans,  the  ordinary  method  of 
pronouncing  judgment  was  this:  alter  the  cause  had 
been  pleaded  on  both  sides,  the  prwtor  used  the  word 
din  runt,  q.  d.  they  have  sold  what  they  hud  to  say; 
then  three  ballots  were  distributed  to  each  judge, 
and  as  the  majority  was  found,  the  accused  was 
absolved  or  condemned,  &c.  If  he  were  absolved,  the 
pnrtor  dismissed  him  with  videtur  non  fecuat,  or  jure 
vidrtur  ftciate. 

Absolution,  in  Canon  Law,  a juridical  act,  by  which 
the  priest,  or  minister,  remits  the  sins  of  such  as  are 
penitent. — This  is  supposed  to  he  done  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  more  directly  and  immediately,  by 
virtue  of  their  holy  office ; and  by  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church  of  England,  by  “a  power  and 
authority  given  to  Christ’s  ministers  to  declare  and 
pronounce  forgiveness**  to  the  truly  penitent.  In  the 
Greek  church  ‘absolution*  is  deprecatory,  as  she  lays 
no  claim  to  the  infallible  powers  of  the  Roman  hie- 
rarchy. The  form  that  Telzel  used  iu  vending  the 
indulgencics  which  first  awoke  the  indignation  and 
resistance  of  Luther,  has  been  often  quoted,  but  i* 
said  by  Catholics  to  be  unauthentic.  They  have  thus 
stated  their  opinions  upon  this  subject : — “ Every 
catholic  is  obliged  to  believe  that  when  a sinner 
repenleth  him  of  his  sins  from  the  hottom  of  his  heart, 
and  acknowledged  his  transgression  to  God  and  his 
ministers,  the  dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ, 
resolving  to  turn  from  his  evil  ways  and  bring  forth 
fruits  worthy  of  penance  ; then  is  (then  and  no  other- 
wise) an  authority  left  by  Christ  to  absolve  such  a 
penitent  sinner  from  his  sins:  which  authority  Christ 
gave  to  his  apostles  and  their  successors,  the  bishops 
and  priests  of  the  catholic  church,  in  these  words, 
when  he  said,  ‘Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost;  whose 
►in*  ye  shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  unto  them,’  Ac.*’ 

Absolution  is  chiefly  used  among  Protestants  for 
a sentence,  by  which  a person  who  stands  excommu- 
nicated, is  released  from  that  punishment. 

ABSORB',  v.\  Ah:  sorbeo : to  sup  or  suck  up. 

Absorbent,  f To  swallow,  imbibe.  To  be  wholly 

Absorb'ino,  f occupied  by,  or  engaged  in,  devoted 

Absorption,  ) to,  immersed,  plunged,  or  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of. 

Fur  no  thyr.^  a*  Luther  *ajeth  can  damn*  a Christen  man, 
uue  otiely  luckc  of  twlirfe.  F or  ell  other  *ynne«  (if  beliofe  and  faiih 
»Ud  Taste)  be  quite  afjtoryt  an  t supprd  up  he  saylh  in  that  fnyth. 

Sir  The,  Mart  t Merit,  p.  267. 

Behohle,  a bryghfe  clotHle  ounr<<hndowed  tha  l**t  they 

shulde  b«  abmrpte  and  ooercu turned  with  the  gwatnei  of  ihr  syght. 

£«»»«'  Pur  a pirate  N.  T.  by  /*.  Udau, 
m Matthew,  chap.  x*ii.  f.  70,  c.  2. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  are  reflected  from  a white  body,  hut  aLtorbed 
by  a black  out.  Hacee't  Dtttnbvtion  Knowledge, 


This  abolition  of  thou  name  happened  about  the  end  of  the  ABSORB. 
Hist  century  after  Christ ; for  after  that  we  hear  no  mure  mentioned  ' 
of  the  name  of  the  Kdomiw*  or  Idumertos,  it  being  by  that  tune 
wholly  alarM  in  Uuj  name  of  Jews.  Pn  deans,  Cam. 

Circe  iu  vain  invites  the  frail  to  share  ; 

Absent  I ponder,  and  abt&rb  in  carer 
While  scenes  of  was  rose  anxious  la  my  breast, 
live  queen  beheld  me  eim!  these  words "add rest : 

Pbft't  Homer  t (Myt try,  book  X. 

The  learned  tell  you,  that  they  (colours)  are  nothing  but  a cer- 
tain configuration  in  the  surfaces  of  objects,  adapted  to  reflect  some 
particular  ray  oT  light  and  ubterb  the  rest. 

Tm  irr't  fjyit  vf  \ at  ere. 

Those  twinkling  tiny  lustre*  of  the  land. 

Drop  one  by  one  from  Fane'*  neglecting  hand  ; 

Lethean  gulpha  receive  them  a*  they  fall, 

And  dark  otmviuu  soon  abtvrbi  them  all. 

Cotcptr't  P rmt. 

Absorbent  Medic  inks,  arc  all  those  testaceous 
powders,  or  substances  into  which  calcareous  earth 
enters,  and  which  are  taken  internally  for  drying  up 
or  absorbing  any  ackl  or  redundant  humours  iu  ihc 
stomach  or  intestines.  They  arc  applied  externally  to 
ulcers  or  wires  with  the  same  intention. 

Absorbents,  or  Absorbinu  Vessels,  in  Anatomy, 
a minute  kind  of  vessels  found  in  animal  bodies,  which 
imbibe  fluids  that  come  in  contact  with  them. 

Ahsoubent  Earths,  in  Chemistry,  those  substances 
which  arc  capable  of  imhibing  large  quantities  of  water 
by  capillary  attraction. 

Absorption  of  the  Earth,  Kircher,  mid  other 
geologists,  use  this  phrase  to  denote  the  swallowing 
up  of  great  portions  of  land  by  earthquakes,  and  other 
subterraneous  convulsions  or  accidents.  Several  in- 
stances of  these  alarming  commotions  have  occurred 
in  various  countries.  The  mountain  of  Cymbotus,  and 
the  town  of  Cuntes,  seated  on  its  declivity ; the  city 
of  Tantalift,  in  Magnesia;  the  mountain  of  Sypilus ; 

Galanis,  and  Garnates,  two  Phoenician  towns ; the 
promontory  of  Pliegium,  in  Ethiopia;  the  mountain 
Piciti,  and  several  others,  are  mentioned  as  having 
sunk  into  the  earth,  at  different  times.  Luler  instances 
have  occurred  in  China,  France,  and  Switzerland.  A 
mountain  belonging  to  the  chain  of  the  Cevennes,  in  the 
south  of  France,  was  precipitated,  with  an  awful  crash, 
into  the  valley  below,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1727 ; one 
block  of  stone,  ninety  feet  long,  and  twenty-six  in  diame- 
ter, sunk  vertically,  and  the  village  of  Pradines,  situated 
on  the  declivity,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  rocky  frag- 
ments, its  inhabitants  were  only  saved  from  destruction 
in  consequence  of  having  gone  to  some  distance  to 
cetebrate  Midsummer-eve. 

To  these,  and  other  instances  of  absorption  which 
might  he  mentioned,  may  be  subjoined  a circumstance 
which  occurred  on  the  3d  of  September,  1806,  at 
Schweitz,  a canton  in  Switzerland.  Between  the  lakes  of 
Zugand  Lowertz,  and  the  mountains  of  Rosenberg  and 
Rossi,  lay  a beautiful  valley,  overspread  with  several 
pleasant  villages.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  3d  September,  the  Spitzberg,  or  north-east  pro- 
jection of  the  mountain  Rosenberg,  fell  into  the  valley, 
from  the  height  of  2000  feet,  and  overwhelmed  the 
villages  of  Goidau,  Busingen,  and  Rathlen,  and  a part 
of  Lowertz,  and  of  Oberart.  The  earth  and  st  'ties 
rushed  liked  lava  into  the  valley,  and  covered  more  than 
three  square  mile*  of  a fertile  vicinity ; filling  up, 
at  the  same  time,  nearly  a fifth  of  the  lake  Lowertz. 
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ABSORB.  The  immense  swell  of  the  water  which  immediately 
ABSTAIN.  to°k  submerged  two  inhabited  islands,  and  the 

village  of  Leven,  on  the  northern  extremity;  by  which 
accident,  between  \ 500  and  2000  inhabitants  perished. 
The  most  probable  cause  to  be  assigned  for  this  dread- 
ful calamity  was  the  sinking  in  of  the  earth,  which 
supported  the  base  of  the  Spitzbenr. 

ABSTAIN',  t>.  } 

Absten'tion,  1 Ab:  teneo.  To  hold  or  keep  from. 

Abstinence,  )>•  To  withhold,  to  forbear,  to  re- 

Ab'stinent,  | frain. 

ABSTINENTLY.  J 

But  the  spirit  with  upenli,  that  in  the  taste  ty net  turamen  schulrn 
depart*  fro  the  feith  ghyuynge  sent  to  opiriiis  of  rrrour  and  to 
techingis  of  deuelts  that  speken  leesyng  in  ipocrisie,  and  hnue  her 
conscience  corrupt  forbedyage  to  be  wrddyd,  to  abtteynr  fro  melt* 
whiche  God  made  to  take  with  doyng  of  thaakyngi*  to  feithful 
men  and  hem  that  has  kt»we  the  treuthe. 

Hid/,  1 Tymo.  ch.  iv. 

# Mooiit  derv  1 bisecho  you  as  comeUngi*  and  ptlgryms  to  abste me 
you  fro  fleischli  desires  that  tigten  ageu*  the  soule. 

Jb.  1 Peter,  ch.  ii. 

1 tarty  beloued.  I besrebe  yon  as  straungers  and  pylgrvtnrs, 
abstayne  from  flesh  y lustes,  whiche  fyght  against  the  soule. 

Btble,  Land.  1539. 
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wens  admitted  again  to  theit  .hens  of  oil  the  prmtagn  Ui»l  were  ABSTAIN, 
given  io  cum mon  to  Christians.  _ 


Burnet's  Rtf. 

The  temperance  which  adorned  the  severe  manners  of  the  soldier 
and  the  philosopher.  was  connected  with  some  strict  and  frivolous 
rules  of  religious  abstinence  ; and  U was  in  honour  of  Pan  or  Mer- 
cuitt,  of  Hecale  or  Iris,  that  Julian,  on  particular  day*,  denied  him- 
■olf  the  use  of  eorno  particular  food. 

CtiWi  Rome. 

Call’d  to  the  trrople  of  impure  delight, 

He  that  abstains,  and  he  alune,  does  right. 

If  a wish  wander  that  way,  call  it  home  ; 

He  cannot  long  bo  safe  whoso  wishes  ruam. 

Cowper’t  Truth. 

ABSTEINACH,  b district  in  the  duchy  of  Hesse, 

...  ....  formerly  subject  to  flic  elector  of  Mcntz.  Also  a town 

corrupt  furtiedyng*  to  be  wrddyd,  to  absteyne  fru  metis  °*  Germany,  7 in.  N.  E.  of  Heidelberg, 
il  made  to  take  with  doynj?  of  tbankyngis  to  feithful  ABSTE'MlOUS,  a.)  Ab:  temftvm  (quasi, to 

Abstemiously.  J Vossius),  from  wine.  An  ab- 
stemious man  refrains  from  wine ; ab  abstinentia 
temeti  dictua.  But  the  word  is  now  applied  generally 
to  that  which  is  temperate,  moderate,  restrained  or 
withheld  from  excess. 


ABSTI- 

NENCE. 


■ A man  so  much  divine, 


That  only  thrice  a week  an  homely  cates  he  fed, 

And  three  times  in  the  week  himself  he  silenced. 

That  in  remembrance  of  this  moat  abstemious  man. 

Cpoo  his  blessed  death  the  Englishmen  began 
To  name  their  babes. 

Drayton  t Poly  Ollmm,  24th  tony. 
The  pearch  is  not  only  valiant,  to  defend  himself,  but  he  is  a 
bold  biting  fish  j yet  he  will  not  bite  at  all  seasons  ofthc  year ; he 
U very  abstemious  in  winter.  WWW*  Angler. 

If  yet  Achilles  have  a friend  whose  care 
Is  bent  lo  please  him,  this  ropiest  forbear: 

Till  yonder  sun  descend,  oh  let  me  pay 
To  gnef  and  anguish  one  abstemi out  day. 

Pipe's  Homer  t Hunt,  b.  XX. 

ABSTERGE',  v.  -| 

Abstergent,  I Ab  : / ergo,  to  scour  from.  To 

Absterse',  v wipe  off;  to  cleanse — by  wiping 

Absteh'sion,  or  scouring. 

Abstf.u'sivk.  J 

Gillius  reckons  up  155  puhlicke  baths  in  Constantinople,  of  faire 
building ; they  axe  still  frequented  in  that  citie  by  the  Turkes  of 
all  sorts,  men  and  women,  and  all  over  Greece  and  those  hot 
countries ; to  abslerge,  belike,  that  fulsomeness  of  sweat  to  which 
they  are  then  subject. 

Burton  t A not.  Melancholy. 

Nor  will  we  affirm  that  iron  indigested,  receiveth  in  the  stomach 
ot  the  Oestridge  no  alteration  at  all ; but  if  any  such  there  be.  we 
suspect  this  e fleet  rather  from  soma  way  of  corrosion,  than  any  of 
digestion  • • • • •;  but  rather  some  attrition  from  an 

node  and  vitnolous  huroulify  in  the  stomach,  which  may  aUUrtr 
and  shave  t he  8 curious  parts  thereof 

Brsntm's  Vulgar  Errvmrt. 

A tablet  stood  of  that  abstersive  tree. 

Where  Avthiop’s  swarthy  bird  did  buikl  her  nest. 

Inlaid  it  was  with  Lybian  ivory, 

Drawn  from  the  jaws  of  Afnc’s  prudent  beast. 

Doth  am  «n  the  Game  ,f  Chess. 
The  seats  with  purple  clothe  *n  order  due ; 

And  let  th’  ahtttrt ire  sponge  the  board  renew  : 

Let  some  refresh  the  vase’s  sullied  mould, 

Some  bid  the  gnblcls  boast  their  native  gold. 

Pope't  Homer' s Odyssey,  b.  XX. 

Abstergent  Medicines,  those  employed  for  re- 
solving obstructions,  concretions,  Ac.,  such  as  soap, 
if  ■ At  i , . . . ■ &c-  ^bt  more  common  term  is  detergent.  They  are 

If  moderate  fare  and  abstinence  I prize  j . «««-«,-.  k.  i • . * . . r 

In  public,  yet  in  private  gormandL.  supposed  to  operate  by  loosening  the  cohesion  ot  the 

Congreve's  Eleventh  Salve  of  JuvenaJ.  ^stances  removed. 

Aftvr  tome  time  of  separation  from  the  other  pure  Christians  in  ABSTINENCE,  is  the  act  or  habit  of  refraining 
worship,  and  an  a&sfenrion  from  the  sacrament,  they  ( the  penitents } from  something  to  which  there  is  a strong  propensity. 


And  O thou.  Cesare,  now  formest  in  (he  prris, 

Cuinmvn  of  heuinly  kyn,  abstene  and  rets, 

My  awin  lynnage  obey  is  my  command, 

Do  cast  sic  wappynnis  fer  furth  of  thy  hand. 

Douglas,  book  vi.  p.  1 95. 

Ayenst  glotonie  the  remedie  is  abstinence,  os  sayth  G alien : but 
that  I hold®  not  merit  one,  if  he  do  it  only  for  the  beleof  his  body. 
Seint  Augustine  wol  that  abstinence  be  don  for  vertue.  and  with 
paliencr.  Ab* tincm-r  (sayth  he)  it  litel  worth,  but  if  a muu  hare 
good  will  thert»,  and  but  it  he  enforced  by  patience  and  charitee, 
and  that  men  don  it  fur  Godde*  sake,  and  in  hope  to  have  the 
biitte  in  brven. 

Chaucer.  The  Personnel  Tale,  vol,  ii.  p.  3G0- 

After  this  dangerous  business*  finished,  and  fur  a lime  ended, 
by  mean®  of  frende*,  and  desire  of  princies,  a truce  or  abstinence 
of  wane  for  a eertaiue  tyme,  was  moued  betveno  the  kyng  [Uenry 
the  Sixth]  of  Knglande,  and  the  duke  of  Burgoyne. 

llall,  p.  184. 

And  bryngv  ye  in  al  bisynesae.  and  mynystro  ye  in  youre  feith 
vertue,  and  in  vertne  kunnyng,  and  in  kuonyug  abstynencc,  in  absty- 
Hence  pocienee,  in  psciencr  pitee,  iu  pitee  luue  of  brithvrhoixl,  and 
in  kxie  of  britherhood  charitr. 

Widif,  2 PeteT,  ch.  i. 

I hnue  deliuerd  to  Lord  Angelo, 

(A  maa  nf  stricture  and  finne  obstinrner). 

My  absolute  power,  and  place  here  in  Vienna. 

Shaheipeure . At,  for  Al.  p.  63.  act  i.  sc,  2. 
Csn  you  fast  ? your  stomachs  are  too  young. 

And  abstinence  ingenders  maladies. 

14.  Lore's  L.  Lost,  p.  135.  act  iv.  se.  3. 

Pac.  Be  abstinent,  shew  not  the  corruption  of  thy  generation ; 
he  that  feeds  shall  die.  therefore  he  that  feeds  not  shall  live. 

Beaumontl  and  Fletcher's  lnte's  Cttrr,  act  ii.  SC.  1. 

A little  wisdom,  and  an  cosie  observation  were  enough  to  make 
all  men  that  love  themselves  wisely  io  abstain  from  such  diet  which 
doe*  not  nouruh.  Taylors  Dissuasive  from  Popery. 

He  that  can  apprehend  and  conrider  vice,  with  all  her  bails  and 
seeming  pleasures,  and  yet  oAstum,  and  yet  distinguish,  and  yet 
prefer  that  which  is  truly’ better,  he  is  the  true  way-fanng  Christian. 

Milton  on  the  liberty  of  Vnbcensed  Preaching. 

As  for  Tasting  and  abstinence,  which  is  many  times  very  helpful  and 
subservient  to  the  ends  of  religion,  there  is  no  such  extraordinary 
trouble  in  it,  if  it  be  discreetly  managed,  as  is  worth  the  speaking  of. 

TUtotson'i 
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ABSTI-  Vurious  kinds  of  abstinence  were  ordained  by  the  Jewish 
NENCE.  Jaw.  The  Pythagoreans  were  enjoined  to  abstain  from 
animal  fond,  with  the  exception  of  the  remains  of  sacri- 
fices ; and  to  drink  nothing  but  water,  excepting  in 
the  evening,  when  they  might  take  a small  portion  of 
wine.  Some  of  the  primitive  Christians  denied  them- 
selves the  use  of  particular  meats  ; others  regarded 
this  abstinence  with  contempt.  See  Romans,  xiv.  I — 8. 
The  council  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  held  by  the 
apostles,  enjoined  the  Christian  converts  to  abstain 
from  meats  strangled,  and  from  blood.  Acts  xv.  Though 
these  could  have  no  moral  evil  in  them,  they  were 
forbidden  to  the  Gentile  converts,  because  the  Jews 
were  so  averse  to  them  that  they  could  not  converse 
with  any  who  used  them.  This  reason  having  now 
ceased,  the  obligation  to  this  abstinence  ceases 
with  it. 

Hiiualab-  The  abstinence  which  maybe  called  ritual,  consists 
stinenca.  in  abstaining  from  particular  meets  nt  certain  seasons ; 

the  rules  by  which  it  is  regulated  are  called  rogations. 
In  England,  abstinence  from  flesh  Ims  been  enjoined  by 
statute  since  the  Reformation,  particularly  on  Fridays 
and  Saturdays,  on  vigils,  and  on  all  commonly  called 
fish  days  Similar  injunctions  were  renewed  under 
Queen  Elizabeth  : but  it  was  declared,  that  this  was 
done  not  out  of  motives  of  religion,  as  if  there  were 
any  difference  in  meats;  but  in  favour  of  the  consump- 
tion of  fish,  anil  to  multiply  the  number  of  fishermen  and 
mariners,  as  well  as  to  spare  the  stock  of  sheep.  The 
great  fast,  says  St.  Augustin,  is  to  abstain  from  sin. 

The  ancient  Athletic  abstained  from  all  kinds  of 
pleasure,  to  render  their  bodies  more  robust 
Example*  Abstinence  is  more  particularly  used  for  a spare 
«>f  great  age  diet,  or  a parsimonious  use  of  food;  of  the  effects  of 
iI.rwiiKhao- which  physicians  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  The 
sttum  .■  noble  Venetian  Cornaro,  after  his  life  was  despaired  of 
at  the  nge  of  40,  recovered  by  mere  abstinence,  and 
lived  tr»  near  100.  The  early  Christians  of  the  Fust, 
who  retired  from  persecution  into  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
and  Egypt,  lived  in  health  and  cheerfulness  on  very 
slender  food.  St.  Anthony  lived  105  years;  James 
the  llcrtnit,  104  ; Arsenins,  tutor  of  the  emperor 
Arcadius,  120:  St.  Epiphanius,  115;  Simeon  the  Sty- 
!ite.  11*2;  and  Romauld,  12U.  Buchanan  mentions 
one  Laurence,  who  attained  the  age  of  140,  by 
temperance  and  labour ; and  Spoltiswnod  speaks  of 
another  person,  named  Kentigern,  afterwards  culled 
Si.  Mongah  or  Mungo,  who  lived  to  185  by  the  same 
means.  According  to  Dr.  Cheyne,  most  of  the  chro- 
nical diseases,  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  the  short 
lives  of  Englishmen,  are  owing  to  repletion;  and  may 
l»e  either  cured,  prevented,  or  remedied  by  abstinence. 
But  a want  of  due  care  may  prove  extremely  detrimen- 
tal to  the  constitution  ; for  many  have  undoubtedly  done 
themselves  irreparable  injury  by  fasting  too  long. 
Au*tinvace  Aumng  animals  the  serpent  kind  can  endure  an  extra- 
oi‘ animals,  ordinary  degree  of  obs'inencc.  Rattle-snakes  have 
lived  ninny  months  without  any  fond,  still  retaining 
their  vigour  and  fierceness.  Dr.  Shaw  speaks  of  a 
conp'e  of  cerastes  (a  sort  of  Egyptian  serpents)  which 
had  been  kept  rive  years  in  a Imlde  closely  corked, 
without  any  food,  unless  a smnl.  quantity  of  sand  in 
which  they  coiled  themselves  up  mav  be  reckoned  as 
such.  When  he  saw  them,  they  were  as  brisk  and 
lively  as  if  just  taken.  Many  species  pass  four,  five, 
or  six  months  every  year  without  either  eating  or 


drinking,  as  the  tortoise,  bear,  dormouse  serpent,  Ac.,  4BSTI- 
and  are  as  fat  and  fleshy  afterwards,  as  before.  Sc- 
veral  species  of  birds,  and  almost  the  whole  tribe  of 
insects,  subsist  through  the  winter  in  a stale  of  torpor 
without  food.  In  most  instances  of  extraordinary 
human  abstinence  related  by  naturalists,  there  were 
apparent  marks  of  a texture  of  blood  and  humours  like 
that  of  the  animals  above  mentioned.  There  are  sub- 
stances of  all  kinds,  animal,  vegetable,  Ac.,  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  which  must  he  continually  taken  in  by 
respiration ; and  that  an  animal  Ixidy  may  lie  nou- 
rished by  them,  is  evident  in  the  instance  of  vipers, 
which  if  taken  when  first  brought  forth,  and  kept  from 
every  thing  but  air.  will  grow  considerably  iu  a few 
days.  The  eggs  of  lizards  are  observed  to  increase  in 
bulk  after  they  are  produced,  though  there  he  nothing 
but  air  ; as  the  eggs  or  spawn  of  fishes  are  nourished 
with  the  water. 

Pliny  says,  a person  may  live  seven  days  without  any  Ancient 
food  whatever, — and  that  many  people  have  continued'  **•***•»•»»»**■ 
more  than  eleven  days  without  cither  food  or  drink. 

Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii,  c.  54. — Petrus  de  Abano  says,  there 
was  in  his  time  in  Normandy  a woman  thirty  years  of 
age,  who  had  lived  without  food  for  eighieen  years. 

Exjhtsil.  Uli.  prob.  x. — Alexander  Beueilictus  mentions 
a person  at  Venice  who  lived  forty-six  days  without 
food.  Pract.  lib.  xii,  c.  11. — Joubertus  relates,  that 
a woman  lived  iu  good  health  three  years  without 
either  food  or  drink,  and  that  he  saw  another  who  had 
lived  to  her  tenth  year  without  food  or  drink  ; and, 
that  when  she  arrived  at  a profier  age,  she  was  married, 
and  lived  like  other  people  in  respect  to  diet,  and  had 
children.  Decad.  i,  juirndox  2. — Clausius,  et  Garcia 
ub  llorto  mentions,  that  some  of  the  more  rigid  Ban* 
niuiis  m India  abstain  from  food  frequently  fur  twenty 
days  together.  Hid.  Aram.  lib.  i — — Alburtus  Kraut* 
zius  says,  that  a hermit  in  the  mountains  in  the  canton 
of  Seliwitx  lived  twenty  years  without  food.  Hist. 

Ercies.  lib.  xii,  c.  21.  (inaguiuus  nays,  that  Louis 
the  Pious,  Emperor  and  King  of  Frame,  who  died  in 
840,  existed  the  last  forty  days  of  his  lire  without  food 
or  drink.  Hist.  Francar.  lib.  v. — Citois  gives  the  Ins- 
tory of  a girl  at  Confouletts  in  Poitou  who  lived  three 
years  without  food,  Abstin.  Confotcnlan  — Albertus 
Magnus  says,  he  saw  a woman  at  Cologne  who  often 
lived  twenty,  and  sometimes  thirty  days  without  food; 
and  that  lie  saw  a hypochondriacal  man,  who  lived 
without  bod  for  seven  weeks,  drinkiiu  only  a draught 
of  water  every  other  day.  De  Animalibus,  lib.  vii.—- 
Ilildunu*  relates  the  case  of  a girl  who  lived  niauv 
years  without  food  or  drink.  This,  subject  lie  says,  had 
the  abdomen  wasted  and  retracted  towards  the  spine, 
but  withuut  any  hardness.  She  did  not  void  any  U'ine 
or  ffeces  by  the  bowels.  Cent.  V.  Obi.  Chi.ru  nj.  33.— 

Sylvius  says,  there  was  a young  woman  in  Spain,  aged 
twenty-two  years,  who  never  me  any  food,  but  lived 
entirely  on  water.  And  that  there  was  a girl  in  Nar- 
bonti",  and  another  in  Germany,  who  lived  three  years 
iu  good  health,  without  any  kind  of  food  or  drink. 

Cons  it.  A drer.  Foment. — It  is  said,  that  Democritus 
lived  to  the  nge  of  109  years,  and  that  in  the  latter 
port  of  his  life  he  subsisted  ulino-t  entirely,  lor  forty 
days  at  one  time  (according  to  some  writers)  on  smelling 
honey  and  hot  hreud. 

To  these  testimonies  it  may  afford  some  amusement 
to  the  reader,  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  some 
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curious  data  for  I he  study  of  Physiology,  if  we  subjoin 
u few  facts  of  more  detail. 

“ Iu  a former  visit  to  this  place,  (Barmouth,)  July 
18th,  1770,  my  curiosity, ” says  Pennant,  **  was  excited 
to  ci amine  into  the  truth  of  a surprising  relation  of  a 
woman,  in  the  Parish  of  Cylynin,  who  had  fasted  u 
most  supernatural  length  of  time.  I took  boat,  had  a 
most  pleasant  passage  up  the  harbour,  charmed  with 
the  beauty  of  the  shores,  intermixed  with  woods,  ver- 
dant pastures,  and  coni  fields.  I landed,  and  after  a 
short  walk,  found  in  a farm,  called  Tydden  Bitch,  the 
object  of  my  excuraion,  Mary  Thomas,  who  was  boarded 
here,  and  kept  with  great  humanity  and  neatness.  She 
was  of  the  age  of  forty-seven,  of  a good  countenance, 
very  pale,  thin,  but  not  so  much  emaciated  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  strangeness  of  the  circumstances  I 
am  going  to  relate.  Her  eyes  weak,  her  voice  low,  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  her  lower  extremities,  and  quite 
tred-ridden  ; her  pulse  rather  strong ; her  intellects  clear 
and  sensible. 

" On  examining  her,  she  informed  me,  that  at  the 
age  of  seven  she  had  some  eruptions  like  the  measles, 
which  grew  confluent  ami  universal ; and  she  became 
so  sore,  that  die  could  not  bear  the  least  touch : she 
received  some  ease  by  the  application  of  a sheep's  skin, 
just  taken  from  the  animal.  After  this,  she  was  seized, 
at  spring  and  full,  with  swellings  and  inflammations 
during  which  time  she  was  confined  to  her  bed;  but 
in  the  intervals  could  walk  about,  and  once  went  to 
Holywell  in  hopes  of  cure. 

*’  When  she  was  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  she 
was  attacked  with  the  same  complaint,  but  in  a more 
violent  manner ; and  during  two  years  and  u half  re- 
mained insensible,  and  took  no  manner  of  nourish- 
ment, notwithstanding  her  friends  forced  open  her 
mouth  with  a spoon,  to  get  something  down : but  the 
moment  the  spoon  was  taken  away,  her  teeth  met,  and 
dosed  with  snapping  and  violence:  during  that  lime 
she  flung  up  vast  quantities  of  blood. 

“ She  well  remembers  the  return  of  her  senses,  and 
her  knowledge  of  every  body  about  her.  She  thought 
she  hud  slept  but  a night,  and  asked  her  mother  w he- 
ftier she  had  given  her  any  tiling  the  day  before,  for  she 
found  herself  very  hungry  . Id  eat  was  brought  to  her, 
but  so  fur  from  being  able  to  take  any  thing  solid,  she 
could  scarcely  swallow  a spoonful  of  thin  whey.  From 
this  she  continued  seven  years  and  a half  without  any 
food  or  liquid,  excepting  sufficient  of  the  latter  to 
moisten  her  lips.  At  the  end  of  this  period  she  again 
fancied  herself  hungry,  and  desired  an  egg;  of  which 
she  got  down  the  quantity  of  a nut  kernel.  About  this 
time  she  requested  to  receive  the  sacrament ; which  she 
did,  by  having  u crumb  of  bread  steeped  in  the  wine. 
She  ut  this  time,  for  her  daily  subsistence,  eats  a bit  of 
bread,  weighing  about  two  pennyweights  seven  grains, 
and  drinks  a wine-glass  of  water:  sometimes  a spoon- 
ful of  wiue;  but  frequently  abstains  whole  days  from 
food  and  liquids.  She  sleeps  very  indilferently : the 
ordinary  functions  of  nature  are  very  small,  and  very 
seldom  performed.  Her  attendant  told  me,  that  her 
disposition  of  mind  was  mild  ; her  temper  even ; that 
she  was  very  religious,  and  very  fervent  in  prayer:  the 
natural  effect  of  the  state  of  her  body,  long  unembar- 
rassed with  the  grossness  of  food,  anti  a constant  alien- 
ation of  thought  from  all  worldly  affairs."  Jouriny  to 
Snou  riuit,  vol.  ii.  p.  lUo—  1 1)7 

VOL.  XVII. 


**  Gilbert  Jackson,  or  Carsc-Grange,  Scotland,  about  ABST1- 
fifteeti  years  of  age,  in  February,  1716,  was  seized  w ith  NEXCE. 
a violent  fever,  which  returned  in  April  for  three  weeks, 
and  again  on  the  10th  of  June  ; he  then  lost  his  speech,  ®*lj**^ 
his  stomach,  and  the  use  of  bis  limbs,  and  could  not  ’ *c  4rtn' 
be  jiersuadcd  to  eat  or  drink  any  tiling.  May  26th, 

1717,  his  fever  left  him,  but  lie  was  still  deprived  of 
speech,  and  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  took  no  food 
whatever.  June  JtJth,  he  was  seized  with  a fever  again, 
and  the  next  day  recovered  his  speech,  but  without 
eating  or  drinking,  or  the  use  of  his  limbs.  On  the 
lllh  of  October  be  recovered  his  health,  with  the  use 
of  one  of  bis  legs,  but  neither  eat  lidr  drink,  only 
sometimes  washed  his  mouth  with  water.  On  the  18th 
of  June,  1718,  the  fever  returned  and  lasted  till  Sep- 
tember: he  then  recovered,  and  continued  in  pretty 
good  health,  and  fresh  coloured,  but  took  no  kind  of 
meat  or  drink.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1719,  he  was  again 
seized  with  a severe  fever ; on  the  10th,  at  night,  his 
father  prevailed  on  him  to  take  a spoonful  of  milk  boiled 
with  oatmeal  : it  stuck  so  long  in  his  throat,  that  his 
friends  feared  he  had  been  choaked  ; but  ever  since  that 
time  he  look  fuod,  though  so  little,  that  a halfpenny 
loaf  served  him  for  eight  days.  All  the  time  he  fisted 
lie  had  no  evacuation;  and  it  was  fourteen  days^after 
he  liegun  to  eat  before  he  had  uny  : he  still  continued 
in  pretty  good  health.** 

" Iu  the  year  1724,  John  Ferguson,  of  Kiltmelfoord,  J"*" 
in  Argv  led  lire,  overheated  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  Ewfwoo. 
cattle  ou  the  mountains,  then  drank  largely  of  cold 
water,  and  fell  uslcrp.  lie  slept  fur  four  and  twenty 
hours,  and  waked  in  a high  fever : ever  since,  his  sto- 
mach loathed,  and  could  retain  no  kind  of  aliment  but 
water.  A neighbouring  gentleman,  (Mr.  Campbell,)  to 
whom  his  father  wus  tenant,  locked  him  up  for  twenty 
days,  supplying  him  daily  with  water,  mid  taking  care 
(hut  lie  should  have  no  other  food  ; but  it  made  no 
difference  either  in  his  look  or  strength  ; at  the  age  of 
thirty-six  (when  the  account  was  sent  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Society)  he  was  of  a fresh  complexion,  ami 
us  strong  as  any  common  man.’’  Phil.  Trans,  1742, 
vol.  xlii.  p.  240. 

**  A very  curious  instance  of  a nearly  two  years’  Ab- 
stinence from  all  food  and  drink,  is  related  iu  two  num- 
bers of  Hutcland’s  Practical  Journal , vol.  viii.  and  ix. 

No.  2;  and  a Pamphlet  has  since  been  published  re- 
siding this  fact,  by  I)r.  Schmiritinann  of  Melle,  in  the 
Bishopric  of  Osnnbruck. 

**  A country  girl,  sixteen  years  old,  in  n village  near  A e»rl  new 
Osuubruck,  had  enjoyed  a good  slate  of  health  during  Owsbuak 
her  childhood  ; but  at  about  ten  years  of  age  she  was 
seized  with  epileptic  fits,  against  which  a number  of 
remedies  were  employed  in  vain.  Since  that  time  she 
wus  mostly  confined  to  her  bed,  particularly  iu  winter  : 
but  in  summer  she  found  herself  a little  Letter.  From 
February,  1798,  thealvine  and  urinary  excretions  begun 
to  cease,  though  she  took  now  and  then  a liulc 
nourishment.  But  from  the  begiuuing  of  April  of  the 
same  year  she  abstained  entirely  from  all  food  and 
drink,  falling  into  uu  uninterrupted  slumltcr,  almost 
senseless,  from  wljich  she  only  awoke  from  time  to 
time  for  a few  hours.  Her  sensibility  was  during  this 
time  so  great,  that  the  slightest  touch  on  any  jNirt  of 
the  body  brought  ou  partial  convulsive  tnolioi.*.  In 
this  state  she  had  continued  for  nearly  ten  months, 
when  Dr.  Schmidtmann  saw  her  first  in  March,  l?u<) 
v 
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ABSTN  Though  she  had  not  taken  the  least  nourishment  during 
NENCB.  all  this  lime,  Dr.  Schmidtmunn  found  her,  to  his  utmost 
v— ' astonishment,  fresh  and  blooming.  For  the  last  two 
months  only,  the  intervals  of  sleep  began  to  be  longer; 
her  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  were  in  perfect  order; 
but  her  feeling  she  seemed  to  have  quite  lost,  as  she 
could  suffer  pinching  of  the  arms  and  legs  without  pain  ; 
her  gums  bled  frequently,  and  the  pulse  was  scarcely 
perceptible  iu  the  arms,  but  beat  strong  and  full  in  the 
carotids,  about  ! 2b  in  a minute.  Dr.  Schmidtmann, 
attempted  to  make  her  drink  a little  milk,  but  she  pro- 
tested she  could  not  swallow  it.  The  alvine  and  urinary 
excretions  had  quite  ceased. 

44  Although  there  could  hardly  bo  a suspicion  of  any 
kind  of  imposition,  (the  parents  being  honest  people,) 
yet  to  remove  all  doubt,  six  sworn  men  were  appointed 
from  different  places  in  the  neighbourhood  to  watch  her 
day  and  night,  and  instructions  given  to  them  accord- 
ingly. This  being  continued  for  a fortnight,  the  men 
were  dismissed,  having  given  evidence  upon  oath,  that 
the  patient  had  never  taken  any  food  or  drink  whatever 
during  that  time,  nor  had  any  excretion,  alvine  or  uri- 
nary. She  hud  been  once  very  ill  and  nearly  dying, 
seized  with  convulsions,  feverish,  and  sometimes  in  a 
great  sweat,  which  had  the  extraordinary  property  of 
turning  water  black.  When  Dr.  Schmidlmann  saw  her 
again,  he  found  her  quite  recovered,  not  in  the  least  ema- 
ciated, but  rather  looking  lustier;  her  gums,  however, 
still  frequently  bled,  and  her  feeling  was  not  yet  returned ; 
but  her  memory  was  not  impaired,  and  she  amused 
herself  sometimes  with  reading  and  writing.  No  alvine 
and  urinary  excretion  had  taken  place.  Sometimes  she 
was  attacked  by  a sudden  weakness,  particularly  after 
having  bled  from  the  mouth.  During  the  last  severe 
winter,  she  could  not  endure  the  heat  of  the  stove, 
because  Bhe  fell  then  taint  and  oppressed. 

M Dr.  Schmidlmann  then  enters  into  an  inquiry  by  what 
means  the  patient,  in  this  case,  was  nourished  and  main- 
tained in  that  state  in  which  she  was  found ; and  hav- 
ing discussed  the  matter  at  large,  he  i»  of  opinion,  that 
she  drew,  by  resorption,  such  elementary  particles  from 
the  atmosphere,  as  were  sufficient  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
body,  and  dial  the  excretions  were  likewise  replaced  by 
the  skin. 

References  “ However  incredible  and  miraculous  this  fact  may 
i«otber  seem,  yet  we  find  similar  instances  recorded  by  several 
taa-M.  authors,  viz.  by  Haller,  in  his  Element  a Phyriologi<r, 
tom.  vi.  sec.  2,  ||.  6. — Conf  Memoire*  de  C Academic  dr* 
Science*  de  Toulouse , tom.  I.  1783 ; and  in  Prichter’s 
Library  devoted  to  Surgery,  (in  German,)  vol.  xii. 
p.  184.  Swietcn,  Comment,  in  Boerhaac.  Aph.  tom.  iii. 
p.  508.  Hatoire  de  l’ Academic  Roy  ate  de*  Science*, 
Can  1769;  and  in  HufelandC  Art  of  Prolonging  Life . 
first  edition,  p.  67,  Halpart  van  der  Wiel,  Obserrat. 
rar.  Cent  nr.  Poster.  In  the  London  Magazine  for  Au- 
gust,, 1769,  there  is  likewise  an  account  of  a young 
woman,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  who  had  fasted  for 
two  years,  and  whose  excretions  were  also  entirely  sup- 
pressed .**  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  iv. 
p.  87. 

French  A French  Officer  of  infantry,  who  had  retired  from 

officer  service,  and  become  deranged,  took  it  in  his  head  to 

refuse  food,  and  continued  in  that  determination  from 
the  25th  of  December  till  the  9th  of  February,  drink- 
ing only  about  a pint  and  a half  of  water  daily,  with 
a few  drops  of  aniseed  liquor  in  each  glass,  till  the 


thirty-ninth  day  : from  which  time  till  the  forty-seventh  AB5T1- 
duy  he  took  nothing  whatever.  Till  the  thirty-eighth  1 KNCE. 
day,  too.  he  remained  out  of  bed  ; but  weakness  at  ag. 
length  obliged  him  to  lie  down.  Tlie  return  to  food  STRACT 
was  followed  by  a temporary  cure  of  his  insanity.  Hist. 
de  t Academic  de*  Science*,  1769,  p.  45, 

In  the  Philosophical  Transaction*  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  four  Collier**,  who  were  confined  twenty-four 
days  in  u coal-pit,  at  Hereto),  near  Liege,  with  nothing 
to  support  them  but  water : and  in  the  Medical  Com- 
mentaries (Dec.  vol.  iv.  p.  360)  there  is  u history 
of  a girl  who  bad  lost  her  way.  and  remained  eighteen 
days  on  a liarren  moor,  in  the  Island  of  I^wis,  where 
she  could  not  possibly  have  had  any  other  kind  of 
sustenance.  Mr.  Miller,  who  relates  the  case,  saw 
her  two  hours  after  she  was  found,  and  describes  her 
as  much  emaciated.  In  fact,  proofs  abound  as  to  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  life,  for  a considerable  time, 
und  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  on 
small  quantities  of  water,  or  oilier  liquids.  Jejuni  ma- 
gi* sitiunt,  tjuam  eruriunt. — The  feeling  of  hunger,  if 
nor  appeused  by  food,  often  ceases  all  together.  But 
the  feeling  of  thirst  becomes  constantly  more  urgent ; 
and  if  the  body  lie  at  the  same  time  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  it  produces  the  most  aggravated 
distress ; 


■ Tvrrtnlur  nicer  a Jlatmma, 

/ /rogue  n«<i  riff  cut  rquuui utpera  hnyuti. 

Jam  murcent  c'-uar,  Htdiuyue  hamate  nyulm 
stent  nttcrmt*  a Hyntta!  pu/mo  > itca/ui  ; 

H'trtt  aocrat  nuptria  Jura  fat/ufo. 

Paudunt  ora  /amt",  if^turuumguc  trra  captant. 

ljucan,  it.  324. 


Abstinence  is  sometimes  used  Medically,  in  the 
senses  of  atjrjtrestion  and  of  compression. 

ABSTJNLNTS,  or  Abstinenter,  a Sect  of  Heretics 
of  the  I lire!  century,  who  originated  in  France  and 
Spain.  They  opposed  marriage,  and  hence  have  been 
called  Continentc* ; and  condemned  the  use  of  flesh 
meat  and  wine.  In  what  doctrinal  errors  their  heresy 
consisted,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

ABSTRACT,  p. 

Abstract,  adj. 

A BSTRACT,  n.  I | To  draw  away,  or  sepa- 

rate some  part  from  other ; and 
y thus,  to  refine,  to  purify. 

2.  Applied  to  that  which  is 
general  in  language  or  reason- 
ing, not  confined  to  particular 
qualities  or  circumstances. 


Abstra'cted, 

AbstraCtedly, 

Abstracted*  ess, 

AbrtraCter, 

Abstra'ction, 

Abstractly, 

AbstbaCtness. 


Ab,  and  traho , I draw  away 
from. 


Lunle  hecre  vpon  thy  brother  Gcffrrytt  face, 

The**  eyes,  those  brow***,  were  moulded  out  of  his ; 

This  little  itAs/rur/ <Mh  contain  e that  large. 

Which  died  in  Gtffreyt ; and  the  hand  of  time. 

Shall  draw  this  licretc  into  as  huge  a volume. 

Shaktptart.  John,  act  ii.  sc.  I . 

Pal.  Bui  man,  the  abstract 

Ul  all  perfection,  which  ihp  workmanship 
Of  Heaven  hath  muddl'd,  in  himself  contains 
l’Muous  of  several  qualities. 

Ford.  Lover’ t Mel  am- holy,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Abstracting  from  ihe  offence  of  persons,  which  Is  to  tie  considered 
ji»t  as  our  obligation  is  to  content  the  perrons  it  » all  one  whether 
we  indulge  in  them  to  meet  pubhely  or  privately,  to  do  actions  of 
Keltgiun  coocernitifr  which  we  arc  noi  persuaded  they  are  trvty  holy. 

Taytor.  Liberty  ./  Propkctyoig. 
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Or  whether  more  abttmetrdly  we  loot, 

Or  on  the  writer*  or  the  vrrilUrn  book, 

Whence,  but  from  Hemcn,  could  men  uatkiUM  in  *r>, 

In  setertl  xgesborn,  io  trvcral  part*, 

We»ve  such  agreeing  truths  ? 

Dry  Jett.  Rcligvt  I, tun. 

He  whose  understanding  is  prepoweu  with  the  doctrine  of  ah- 
rtraei  general  ideas,  may  be  persuaded  Uiat  extension  in  abstract  is 
infinitely  divisible. 

Berkeley.  Prmnpie*  of  Hum. in  Knowledge. 

By  inteoaeness  of  application  a philosopher  may  abstract  himself 
from  his  senses  and  his  imagination,  according  to  Halo,  and  employ 
his  mind  wholly  about  incorporeal  nature*  and  ideaa,  to  which  it 
becomes  united  by  this  abstraction. 

Bolingbroke.  Kttay  on  Human  Knowledge. 

As  the  ahttrmetcdneu  of  these  speculations  [concerning  human 
nature]  is  no  recommendation,  we  have  attempted  to  throw  some 
light  upon  subjects,  from  which  uncertainty  baa  hitherto  deterred 
the  wise,  and  obscurity  the  ignorant 

Hume.  Emayi. 

Here  then  is  another  source  of  what  has  been  called  al.*tract  forms; 
or,  rather,  as  you  aay,  another  method  of  shortening  communication 
by  artificial  substantives:  for  in  this  case,  one  single  word  stands  for 
a whole  sentence. 

Tooke.  Diversion*  of  Parley , voL  ii. 

Abstract  Idea,  in  Mtfaphysic v,  a partial  Idea  of 
a complex  object,  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  or  properties,  laying;  aside  or  abstracting 
from  the  rest. 

Abstract  Mathematics,  otherwise  called  Pure 
Mathematics. 

Abstract  Numbers,  assemblages  of  units,  considered 
in  themselves,  without  denoting  any  collections  of 
particular  things.  Thus  70  is  an  Abstract  Number; 
but  70  feet  is  determinate. 

Abstract  Terms,  words  that  are  used  to  express 
Abstract  ideas,  as  beauty,  ugliness,  whiteness,  round - 
ness,  life,  death. 

Abstract,  in  Literature,  a compendious  view,  shorter 
than  an  Abridgement,  of  any  large  work. 

Abstraction,  in  Metaphynii*,  the  operation  of  the 
mind  when  occupied  by  abstract  ideas. 

ABSTRU'SE,  adj.\  Ah,  and  trudo , Irutu,  I 

Abstru'sely,  vthrusl  from.  Applied  to  that 

Abstru'seness.  J which  is  thrust,  or  moved  away, 
so  as  to  require  keenness  of  mind  to  discover  it: — to 
that  which  is  concealed,  obscure,  difficult  of  apprehen- 
sion or  detection. 

1*1  the  Scripture*  be  bard;  arc  they  more  hanJ,  mare  crabbed, 
more  abttruse  than  the  Fathers. 

Mi/tvn.  On  the  Reformation  m England. 

MranwhiV  the  Eternal  eye,  who*«  sight  discerns 
AbUruortt  thoughts,  from  forth  bis  holy  mount, 

And  from  within  the  golden  lamps  that  burn 
Nightly  before  him,  saw,  without  their  light, 

Rebellion  rising. 

Id.  Paradise  hut,  book  \. 
Then,  from  whatever  we  can  to  sense  produce, 

Common  and  plain,  or  wondrous  and  obit  rate. 

From  Nature1*  constant  or  eccentric  laws, 

The  thoughtful  soul  this  general  inference  draws, 

That  an  effect  must  presuppose  a cause. 

Prior,  .Solomon,  book  i.  Knowledge. 

Whatsoever  is  in  its  own  nature  abttruee  and  Jitficull— whatsoever 
is  of  so  abstruse  a nature  that  a person  of  mean  capacity  can  neither 
himself,  nor  by  mean*  of  any  instruction  given  him,  be  able  clearly 
to  understand  it ; such  a thing  cannot  possibly  be  necessary  to  be 
understood  by  that  particular  person. 

I)r,  Samuel  Clarke.  Sermon*. 

Yet  it  must  be  atill  cnnfe«aed  that  there  are  some  mysteries  in 
Religion,  both  Natural  and  Revealed,  as  well  w some  nUtruoe  points 
in  Philosophy,  wherein  the  wise  as  well  as  the  unwise  must  be  con- 
tent with  obscure  ideas.  Watt*.  Logie - 


ABSU'RD,  adj.  | Ab,  and  rurdus,  deaf.  ABSURD. 

Absurdity,  l Ii  is  an  absurd  reply,  i.  c.  a teply 

Absu'rdly,  Cab  tturdo,  from  one  deaf,  and  there-  > _ _ , 

Absu'rd.nebs.  ) fore  ignorant  of  that  to  w hich  he 
replica. 

Deaf  lo  reason  ; and  consequently,  without  reason, 
judgment  or  propriety. 

Clio.  Why,  (hat*s  the  way  to  fouk  their  preparation, 

And  ro  conquer  thoir  most  absurd  intents. 

Shahtpeate.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  \.tc.  2. 

Y*  pruphete  discribeth  the  foly  of  Mich  as  wordiippeth  those  images 
that  hath  cores  & can  not  hyre,  handes  and  can  not  feele,  feete  and 
can  not  gne,  roouUi  and  cXnot  tpeakr.  All  whiche  aAmvrnfi/ic*  & un- 
reasonable tolye*  appearetb  as  well  in  the  wunhippe  of  our  yniages, 
as  in  the  Paimms  ydolles. 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Worket,  fol.  1557.  p.  133. 

Thom  images  were  all  out  a*  gross,  as  the  shapes  in  which  they  did 
represent  them  : Jupiter  with  a ram’s  head  ; Mercury,  a dog^rs  ; Pan, 
like  a goat  ; Ifreate,  with  three  beads;  noe  with  a beard,  another 
without,  and  which  was  abtstrder  yet,  they  told  them  these  images 
came  from  Heaven. 

Burton.  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

The  capital  things  of  nature  generally  lie  out  of  the  beaten  path*, 
so  that  even  the  absurdsuu  of  a thing  sometimes  prove*  usctul. 

Ijurd  /fa cun.  Essay* 

Fat.  But,  signior,  I have  now  found  out  a great  absurdihe  i’  faith. 

Rin.  What  was't  ? 

Fai.  The  prologue  presenting  four  triumphs,  mail*  hut  three  legs 
lo  the  king:  a three-lrgg’ii  prologue,  ’twas  monstrous! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Four  /’lay*  in  owe.  Triumph  of  Honour. 

His  kingdom  come.  For  this  we  pray  in  vain, 

Unless  be  doc*  in  our  affections  reign  : 

Absurd  it  were  to  wish  for  such  a thing. 

And  not  obedience  to  his  sceptre  bring, 

W bow  yoke  it  easy,  and  his  burthen  light, 

Hi*  service  freedom,  and  bis  judgments  right. 

Waller.  Refections  upon  the  l wed's  Prayer. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  every  great  house  in  England  to 
keep  a tame  fool  drested  in  petticoat*,  that  the  heir  of  the  family 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  joking  upoo  him,  and  diverting  himself 
with  hit  absurdities. 

SpextUtOC,  Nj.  47. 

Well  may  they  renture  on  the  mimic's  art, 

Who  play  from  room  lo  night  a borrow'd  part ; 

With  every  wild  absurdity  comply ; 

And  view  each  object  with  another'*  eye. 

JoKnotn.  London 

Absurdum,  rtdudio  ad  ahsitrdum,  a mode  of  de- 
monstration employed  by  Mathematicians,  when  they 
prove  the  truth  of  a proposition  by  demonstrating  that 
the  contrary  is  impossible,  or  leads  loan  absurdity. 

ABSCS,  iu  Uotatiy,  the  Egyptian  Lotus  of  Ray. 

ABSYNTHIUM,  see  Absinthium. 

ABSYRTUS,  in  Mythology,  a son  of  vEetes  (King 
of  Colchis)  and  Hypsea,  and  brother  of  Medea  : who 
running  away  with  Jason  was  pursued  by  her  father; 
when,  to  slop  his  progress,  she  lore  Absyrtus  in  pieces, 
and  scattered  his  limbs  in  the  way.  Some  assert  that 
he  was  murdered  at  Colchis,  others  near  I stria ; the 
place  where  he  was  killed  has  been  called  Tomoa,  and 
an  adjoining  river  Absyrtos. 

ABTIIANES,  a title  of  honour  anciently  used  by 
the  Scots,  who  culled  their  Nobles  Thanes,  or  Kings 
Ministers.  The  higher  Orders  were  styled  Ablhanes, 
and  the  lower  Undcrthanes, 

ABUCCO,  Abocco,  or  Abochi,  a weight  used  in 
Pegu.  One  Abucco  contains  twelve  and  a half  teccaL *; 
two  abuccos  make  a giro  or  agira  ; two  girt,  half  a hi 2a  ; 
and  a hiza  weighs  an  hundred  teccalis ; that  is,  two 
pounds  five  ounces  the  heavy  weight,  or  three  pounds 
nine  ounces  the  light  weight  of  Venice. 
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ABU- 

KKSO. 

ABUSE. 


ABUKESO,  in  Commerce , the  same  with  Aslan 
anci  As  per  ; a silver  coin,  worth  from  115  to  120 
Bspers. 

ABIJNA,  the  titie  given  by  the  Christian  Arabs  to 
the  Archbishop,  or  Metropolitan  of  Abyssinia.  It  tie- 
notes  nt/r  Father,  and  is  written  variously. 

ABUNDANT  Number.  a Numlior  the  sum  of 
whose  aliquot  part  exceeds  the  number  itself.  Tlius 
18  is  an  Abundant  Number,  because  I,  2,  3,  6.  and  9, 
its  aliquot  parts,  are  21,  or  greater  than  that  number. 
When  the  aliquot  parts  of  any  numlier  are  of  less 
amount  than  the  number  itself,  ns  in  the  number  15, 
whose  aliquots  1.  3 anrl  5 make  only  9.  that  number  is 
said  to  be  deficient.  A Perfect  Number  is  one  whose 
a I it  j not  parts  are  equal  to  itself. 

ABUNDANTIA,  a Heathen  Goddess  exhibited  on 
Monuments  under  the  figure  of  a beautiful  woman 
crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  pouring  fruits  out 
of  a cornucopia  in  her  right  hand,  and  scattering  grain 
with  her  left.  She  is  represented  with  two  cornucopia* 
on  a medal  of  Trajan. 

ABUS,  in  Ancient  Cen^raphy,  a river  of  England, 
which  receiver!  the  united  streams  of  the  U're,  the  Der 
went,  ami  the  Trent,  fulling  into  the  German  Ocean, 
and  forming  the  mouth  of  the  Humber. 


ABU  SE,  v . 

Abu'se,  n. 

Ab^seb, 

Abusive, 

Abusively, 

Abi'sivenebs, 

Ant'- ao  e, 

Ahusk'pli., 

Abi/sion. 


Ab,  and  utor , urns,  I use  from, 
away  from,  cir.  all  useful  purposes. 

To  ill  u*r,  by  deception,  guile, 
imposition,  reproach,  violence  ; and 
^consequently,  to  deceive,  impose 
upon,  vilify,  reproach,  violate,  de- 
file. 

Ab\uian , though  now  obsolete,  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  elder  Writers. 


Who  though  hr  lye  in  a coutinuall  await  upa  ruerv  preacher  to 
catch?  hym  in  to  pmie  if  he  can  : yet  his  hyesl  enterprise  and 
proudest  triumph  atandetb  in  the  briniring  of  a man  to  the  most 
abuse  of  that  thing,  y*  is  of  bis  own  nature  the  best.  And  Iherfure 
freat  labour  maketh  be  it  eret  bos:,  if  he  bring  it  about  that  a good 
wit  mayo  abut*  his  labour,  hi  stowed  upon  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Sir  Thomat  Afore.  It  orktt,  fol.  1557.  p.  151. 

lie  shall  not  be  inaoci-t  whoso  ahusrth  my  name,  for  I wiU  *ise» 
the  uykedne*  of  tocbe  fathers  in  thayr  chybirrn  into  the  thyrdc  Ac 
fourth  generaciou. 

Jojjr.  The  Exponent  n of  Dante/,  fol.  32 
I we  how  thine  ahute  hath  wrested  w>  thy  wittes. 

That  all  it  yeldes  to  thy  desire,  and  folowca  the#  by  fitte*. 

Surety. 

And  eerie*  that  were  an  almtinn 

That  ftod  ahuld  haue  no  perlite  dare  weling 

More  than  we  men,  y‘  blue  doutoiH  wentng 

But  mk-K  an  erroar  tpon  Ood  to  ecsee 

Were  false  and  foule,  and  wicked  curmednesse. 

ChattCcr.  Fourth  UnJtr  of  Troi/ut,  fol.  lfll. 

Y* nobles  Ac  commas  also  of  this  realm,  Ac  specially  of  y*  north 
panes  not  willing  any  bastard  Wood  to  haue  y*  rulo  of  the  land, 
nor  y*  before  in  y*  same  tsed  any  lugcr  to  continue,  haue 

cudisceded  Ac  fullye  determined  to  make  hiiWe  petiau  veto  y*  most 
puialt  pnoce,  *•  lord  protector. 

Sir  Thvmat  More.  H'urkes,  fol  1557.  p.  63. 

God  of  his  infinite  mercie  has  seot  us  a new*  Josias,  bv  whose 
righteous  administration  and  godly  polieic,  the  light*  of  God’s  word 
that  so  many  yew**  before  wn  here  extinct  began  lo  shine  againe  : 
to  tlte  stter  cxbrp&liu  of  false  doctrine,  the  roole  and  chiefs  cause  of  all 
ohm  hut. 

Erasmus.  Paraphrase  of  New  Tetlttmrnt,  by  P.  I’datt.  Preface 
to  St.  Mark. 

Ltaa.  Where  haue  l bin  * 

Where  am  I ? Faire  daylight ! 

I am  mightily  abus'd  f I should  eu’n  dye  with  pitty 
To  see  another  thus. 

Shmktpeare.  Lear,  act  iv.  sc.  7. 


Cob.  O you  kind  God* ! 

Cur*  this  gieat  breach  in  his  o bused  nature  ; 

Th’  vntun'd  and  iarrmg  senses,  O winde  vp, 

Of  this  childc-changcd  father. 

Shahtpeurr.  I* nr,  act  iv.  ic.  7 

And  now  (foraaoth)  takes  on  him  to  refornse 
Some  cerlaine  edicts,  «ikI  taate  atrait  decrees. 

That  lay  too  beanie  on  the  cvmmoowrallh  ; 

C'rye*  out  vpon  abates,  «e?roe*  to  weepe 
Ot*er  hi*  countries  wrong*  i and  by  ibis  face, 

This  seeming  brow  of  ju>iice,  did  he  winne 
Trie  hearts  of  all  that  lice  did  angle  for. 

Id.  Henry  Ik'.  First  Part , act  iv.  ac.  3. 

God  commanded  the  peojde  to  kepe  the  calrndes,  and  newe 
mo  >ne*  • yet  not  with  tulche  superstition  ami  atmtrt,  as  the  peo|dr 
kepte  them. 

Jewell.  Defence  of  the  .dpaioyif 

Whose  hideous  shapes  were  like  to  feendes  of  Hell ; 

Some  like  to  houndes,  some  like  to  apes,  ditmay'd  ; 

Some  like  to  putlockes  all  in  plume*  aray'd ; 

All  *hap'l  according  their  roodilions  : 

For  by  those  ugly  formes  wrrrn  portray’d, 

Foolish  delights,  and  fond  (iAmsiokj, 

Which  due  that  sense  Iwwiege  with  light  illusions 

Spenser.  Faerie  t/ueene,  book  ii.  can.  1 1. 

True  it  is,  concerning  the  word  of  God,  whether  it  be  by  mssoon- 
atrortion  of  the  sense,  or  by  fatefteatioe  of  the  wools,  wittingly  to 
endravoar  that  any  thing  mo)  serin  divine  which  is  not,  or  any 
thing  not  seem  which  is,  were  plainly  to  ubsue,  and  even  to  faliily 
divine  evidence. 

Hooker,  Ea/enatlical  Fed  tty, 

l-cgh  said,  th*t  there  wa*  honest  devotion  in  those  parts,  and  not 
used  with  ahmium  I'ole  asked,  what  he  callod  aAusion  Leyli  an- 
swered, all  that  which  was  demanded  in  God’a  pretence,  and  after- 
ward* to  man's  folly. 

Strypr.  Memorial  of  the  Reformation, 

2ak*.  The  faithful  Selim,  and  my  women,  know 

The  dangers  which  I tempted  to  conceal  von. 

You  know  how  I abas'd  the  credulous  king; 

When  he  receiv’d  you  as  the  Prince  of  Fez 

Congreve.  Mourning  Bride,  act  ii.  sc.  9. 

Aura.  Insomuch,  that  I can  no  longer  tuffer  bis  scurrilous 
aburivenest  to  you,  tw  more  than  his  lo»e  to  me. 

Hyeherly.  Country  Wife,  act  til.  SC.  1 

Wretch  ! that  from  slander’s  filth  art  ever  gleaning. 

Spite  without  spite,  malice  without  meaning  : 

The  same  nAwnoe,  base,  abandon'd  thing, 

When  pilloried  or  pension'd  by  a king. 

Mason.  Epttt/e  in  Dr.  Shebheare. 

Abusive,  in  Eedetiasiical  Law , is  applied  lo  a per- 
mutation of  Benefices,  without  the  consent  of  the  Bishop, 
which  is  consequently  null. 

ABU  SIR,  Bunin,  or  Busins,  a Town  of  Lower 
Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  38  miles  South 
of  Damietta.  /t  is  now  a place  of  inferior  note,  but 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Dusiru , and  retains 
some  few  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Isis:  it  once  give 
its  name  to  that  branch  of  ihe  Nile  on  which  it  is 
situated. 

A RtsiR,  or,  “the  Tower  of  the  Arabians,’’  two  for- 
tified eminences  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  about  120 
miles  West  of  Alexandria,  which  are  the  first  objects 
observable  on  that  coast  in  soiling  from  the  Westward  ; 
and  form,  therefore,  a kind  of  sea-mark  to  naviga- 
tors. 

ABIVT,  v.  A Sax.  ab,  ubuttan,  from  boda.  The 

Abi/tmesT,  > first  outward  extremity  or  boundary 

Abi  'ttal.  J of  any  thing.  Tooke. 

To  be  upon  the  outward  extremity.  To  border  upon 
the  surface  of. 
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Suppose  within  tot  girdle  of  these  walls 
Arr  now  confin'd  two  mighti*  imwwTchws 
Whose  high,  up-rrar*il  and  allotting  fronts, 

The  pernlous  narrow  orean  part  asumder ; 

Peece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts. 

SAaisprare  Prulugue  to  Henry  V. 

The  name  and  place  of  the  thing  granted  were  ordinarily  repress'd, 
»i  well  before  as  after  the  Conquest ; but  the  particular  manner  of 
esbuttalhng , with  the  term  itself,  arose  from  the  Normans,  at  ap- 
pearelh  in  the  Customary  of  Normandy,  cap.  556,  where  it  is  said, 
that  declaration  most  be  made  par  haul s rt  rentes dr  stile*  term  wim-i, 
of  Lhea&ut/off  and  side*  of  the  said  lands  seised.  Hunt  tignificlh  the 
end  of  a thing,  abbouter  to  thrust  forth  the  end. 

Speiman.  On  .4ntient  Deeds  and  Charters. 

Abuttals,  the  butUilft  or  bounding*  of  a piece  of 
land.  In  Coke,  the  Plaintiff  is  said  to  fail  in  his  Abut- 
tals ; that  is,  in  proving  how  the  land  is  bounded. 

ABUTUA,  a Kingdom  in  South  Africa,  to  the  North 
of  the  Hottentot  country,  said  to  be  rich  in  gold  mines. 

ABYDOS,  an  ancient  City  of  Asia,  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  was  built  by  the  Milesians, 
with  the  permission  of  King  Gyges,  and  famous  for  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  here  threw  across  the 
Hellespont ; and  for  the  loves  of  Leander  and  Hero. 
This  City  was  once  important,  as  it  commanded  the 
Straits,  and  defended  itself  with  great  courage  against 
Philip  of  Macedon  ; but  at  length  the  surrender,  a.  m. 
3803,  was  attended  with  dreadful  scenes  of  carnage. 
Liv.  lib.  xxxi.  c.  18 ; Lucan,  lib.  ii.  v.  674,  &c. 

Abydos,  or  Abydus,  an  ancient  Town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  between  PtoUmaU  and  Diospolu  Parra,  which 
contained  the  Palace  of  Memnon  and  the  celebrated 
Temple  of  Osiris,  built  by  Osymandyas. 

Under  the  Empire  of  Augustus,  the  Town  was  re- 
duced to  ruins ; but  to  the  West  of  it,  in  the  present 
village  of  El-berbi,  magnificent  remains  of  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Tomb  of  Osymandyas  are 
still  found.  The  entrance  is  under  a portico  60  feet  in 
height,  and  supported  by  two  rows  of  columns.  The 
massy  character  of  the  edifice,  and  its  hieroglyphics, 
proclaim  its  Egyptian  origin.  The  Tomb  itself  lorms 
a kind  of  entrance  to  the  adjoining  Temple,  which  is 
nearly  300  feet  in  length,  and  150  wide.  Remains  of 
extensive  apartments  communicate  with  each  other  by 
subterranean  passages  and  staircases,  whose  walls  are 
sculptured  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  symbols,  and 
many  of  the  Idols  of  ancient  and  modern  India; 
amongst  which  the  celebrated  Juggernaut  and  Vishnu 
are  conspicuous.  An  apartment  46  feet  long  by  22 
wide,  opens  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  hall.  Six 
square  pillars  support  the  roof;  and  at  the  angles  are 
the  doors  of  four  other  chambers,  which  have  been 
buried  in  rubbish  by  the  Arabs  in  their  search  for  con- 
cealed treasures.  The  next  hall  is  64  feet  long  by  24 
wide.  Various  colossal  figures  adorn  these  apartments, 
which  are  minutely  described  by  Savary,  in  his  Letter* 
on  letypt;  the  Pyramids  themselves  have  not  more 
successfully  resisted  the  ravages  of  time  than  these 
splendid  ruins ; which  still  appear  likely  to  reach  re- 
motest ages. 

ABYLA,  (Ptolemy,  Mela,)  one  of  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules on  the  African  side,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Sierra 
de  las  Monas;  opposite  to  Calpe  in  Spain,  the  other 
pillar.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  con- 
joined, but  separated  by  Hercules,  and  thus  to  have 
opened  an  entrance  to  the  sea  now  called  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; the  limits,  according  to  Pliny,  of  the  labours 
of  Hercules. 


ABIT. 

ABYLA. 


ABYO,  Abuyo,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  ABYO. 
East  Indies,  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  between  Myn-  — 
danao  and  Luzon.  Longitude  \22°  15'  East,  latitude  ABYSS. 
10°  North. 

ABY'SM,  n.\  A flvaaot,  without  bottom. 

Abv'ss.  j That  which  is  without  bottom  ; and 
therefore  unfuthomable,  endless,  unbounded,  unlimited. 

Put?*.  But  how  in  it, 

Thai  this  liucs  in  tliv  mind*  * What  i*e*l  than  fin 
In  tli«  dark -backward  and  uhttmt  of  time  f 
Yf  thou  remetnbrest  aught  era  thou  carn’st  her*. 

How  thou  cam’st  here  thou  maist. 

Skakspeare.  Tempest,  act  i.  sc.  1. 


- ■ — • - He  make*  me  angry, 

And  at  thin  time  not*  rave  ‘tin  to  doo’t : 

When  my  good  *Urrcs,  that  were  my  former  guide* 

Haue  empty  left  their  orhes  and  ihot  their  fire* 

Into  th'  Btimr  of  Hell. 

Id.  stntony  and  Cleopatra,  act  iii.  K.  2. 


And  him  betide  sits  ugly  Barbarism*, 

And  brutish  Ignorance,  yerept  of  late 
Out  ofdredd  darkness  of  the  deep*  abyrmr. 

Where  being  bredd,  he  light  and  Heaven  doe*  hale. 

Sfeenaer.  Ttnret  of  the  Motet.  Melpomene, 

To  vrhom  Satan  turning,  boldly  : **  Ye  Powers 
And  Spirits  of  this  nethermost  abyss. 

Chaos  and  ancient  Night,  I come  no  spy, 

With  purpose  to  explore  nr  to  dinturti 
The  secrets  of  your  realm." 

Mdton.  Paradise  Lott,  book  ii. 

We  may  consider  that  God’s  providence  is  inscrutable  and  im- 
penetrable to  us ; a great  abyss,  too  deep  for  our  feeble  understand- 
ing to  fathom.  Barrow.  Sermons. 


O tbe  unfathomable  nbyu  of  eternity ! how  are  our  imagination* 
lost  in  the  conceptions  of  it! 


Sldling/leel.  Sermons. 


Far  in  the  deep  abyss  of  tho  main, 

With  hoary  Nertun,  and  the  watry  train, 

The  mother  (Joddc**,  from  her  crystal  throne 
Heard  his  loud  cries,  and  answered  groan  for  groan. 

Pope.  Homer . Niuet,  book  xriii. 


Nor  second,  he  that  rode  sublime 
Upon  tbn  seraph  wings  of  extacy. 

The  secret#  of  the  abyss  to  spy. 

Gray.  Progress  of  Poesy. 

This  Prince,  who  received  the  name  of  Ironside  from  his  hardy 
valuer,  possessed  courage  and  abilities  sufficient  to  have  presented 
bis  country  from  sinking  into  those  calamities,  but  Dot  to  raise  it  from 
that  abyss  of  misery  into  which  it  bad  already  fallen. 

Home.  Hutory  of  England. 


Abyss.  A controversy  has  arisen  on  the  subject  of 
a supposed  cavern  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  to  which 
this  name  has  been  given.  Whether  the  waters  said 
to  be  contained  in  this  immense  deep,  were  deposited 
here  on  the  third  day  of  the  Creation,  or  retired  into  it 
after  the  Deluge,  is  matter  of  dispute.  Dr.  Woodward, 
and  others,  suppose  this  vast  collection  of  waters  to 
have  been  called  by  Moses  4*  the  great  deep  and  that 
over  its  surface  the  terrestrial  strata  are  expanded.  The 
water  is  believed  to  communicate  with  the  ocean,  by 
certain  hiatuses  or  chasms,  having  one  common  centre; 
but  in  such  a manner  that  the  surface  of  the  Abyss  is 
not  level  with  that  of  the  ocean,  nor  yet  so  distant  from 
the  centre  as  the  other,  it  being  restrained  and  de- 
pressed by  the  super-incumbent  strata  of  earth.  Where- 
ever  these  strata  are  broken,  or  porous,  the  water 
ascends,  and  saturates  all  the  interstices  of  the  earth, 
stone,  or  other  matter,  till  it  attains  the  level  of  the 
ocean. 
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ABYSS.  Springs  and  rivers,  and  (lie  level  maintained  in  the 
ABYSsl  sur^aces  different  seas,  have  been  supposed  to  uri- 
NIA.  * P',,alc  'n  this  Abyss:  and  to  the  effluvia  emitted  from 
it  have  been  even  attributed  the  diversities  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  theory  seems  far  from  being  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated;  and  by  most  persons  is  considered 
as  rather  ingenious  than  philosophical  or  correct. 
Whoever  wishes  to  investigate  thin  curious  spoliation 
more  fully,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  contro- 
versies it  has  occasioned,  may  consult  Woodward's 
Nat  1 1 i*l.  of  the  Earth,  with  Holloway's  Introduction  ; 
Whitehurst’s  Inquiry  into  the.  Original  Formation  of 
the  Strata,  &c. ; Cockbum’a  Inquiry  into  the.  Truth 


and  Certainty  of  the  Mo*au  Deluge;  Jameson’s  Mine-  ABYSS. 
ralag y,  vol.  iii.  p.  76;  Camerar.  Dined.  Taur.  Arts  AR.7T*f 
Erudit.  Supp.  tom.  vi.  Ibid.  1727,  p.  313;  Journal  dt 
Soutane,  tom.  lviii. ; Memoir*  of  Literature,  vol.  viii.  v ^ 

Abyss  is  more  properly  used  in  Antiquity,  to  denote 
the  Temple  of  Proserpine ; ill  which  a magnificent  fund 
of  gold  and  other  riches  were  supposed  to  have  been 
concealed. 

Abyss,  in  Heraldry , to  denote  the  centre  of  any 
escutcheon.  A thing  is  said  to  be  borne  in  Abyss, 
en  Abyttme,  when  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  shield, 
dear  from  any  other  bearing : “ He  bears  azure,  a fleur 
de  li*.  In  Abyss."  Colombicre. 


ABYSSINIA. 


ABYSSINIA,  Abassia,  Habf.sh,  or  Upper  Etuio- 
Evtent.  P,A*  an  African  Kingdom,  of  very  considerable  extent, 
lying  between  the  7th  and  16th  degrees  of  North  latitude, 
and  titc  3(Jth  and  40ih  degrees  of  East  longitude.  The 
medial  breadth  is  about  eight  degrees  of  longitude,  in 
latitude  10°,  about  550  British  miles.  Ancient  writers 
give  the  title  of  Ethiopians  to  all  nations  of  a black 
complexion;  hence  the  Arabians,  and  many  other  Asia- 
tics were  so  denominated.  The  Africans  in  general 
were  divided  into  the  Western  or  Hesperian  Ethiopians, 
and  the  Eastern,  situated  above  Egypt.  As  the  Ancients 
never  acquired  any  accurate  know  ledge  of  this  exten- 
sive region,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  differ 
concerning  the  situation  of  the  Empire  of  Ethiopia,  and 
Name*.  assign  it  such  a variety  of  names  ; as  India,  an  appel- 
lation which  seems  also  to  have  been  applied  to  many 
distant  and  unknown  nations ; Atlantia  and  Elheria  ; 
and  in  the  most  remote  limes,  Cephenia.  Its  usual  ap- 
pellation wus  Abatcne,  u word  very  similar  to  Abcusia, 
or  Ahymnia,  its  modern  numes.  Persia,  Chaldea, 
Assyria,  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  were  sometimes 
styled  Ethiopia  ; and  all  the  countries  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Bed  Sea  were  promiscuously  denominated  India 
and  Ethiopia.  The  Jewish  names  of  Ethiopia  were 
Cu*h  and  Ludim.  To  one  country,  however,  ubove 
situation  »f  the  rest,  the  title  of  Ethiopia  Propria  was  given.  It 
Ethiopia  was  hounded  on  the  North  by  Egypt,  extending  to  the 
1‘ropna.  lesser  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Island  of  Ele- 
phantine ; on  the  West  by  Libya  Interior;  on  the  East 
by  the  Red  Sea ; and  on  the  South  by  unknown  parts 
of  Africa. 

Different  More  than  twenty  different  nations  are  described  by 
nation*,  the  writers  of  unliquity,  each  as  distinguished  by  some 
■ccarainf  to  considerable  peculiarity.  Their  descriptions  are  evi- 
t lent*.  denlly  tinctured  with  fable;  but  as  a gratification  to  the 
curious,  we  shall  preserve  the  principal  names  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us:  1.  the  Anthropophagi, 
or  Man-eaters,  now  supposed  to  have  been  the  Caffres, 
and  not  any  inhabitants  of  Proper  Ethiopia ; 2.  the 
Ihftpophagi,  or  Horse-eaters,  who  lay  to  the  North- 
ward of  Libya  Incognita ; 3.  the  Agriopkagi , who 
lived  on  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts;  4.  the  Pamphagi, 


who  used  almost  every  thing  indiscriminately  for  food; 

5.  the  Struthiopkagi,  (situated  to  the  South  of  the 
Memnone*  ;)  6 the  Acridophagi ; 7.  Chetonophagi ; 

3,  Ichthyophagi ; 9.  Cynamotgi ; 10.  Klephantophagi ; 

11.  Rhizophagi ; 1 2.  Spermatophagi  ; 13.  Ilytophagi ; 
and  14.  Ophiophagi , — all  of  whom  hud  their  names 
from  the  food  they  made  use  of,  viz.  ostriches,  locusts, 
tortoises,  fish,  hitches’  milk,  elephants,  roots,  fruits 
or  weeds,  and  serpents.  15.  The  Blemmyt •*,  near  the 
borders  of  Egypt ; who,  proltubly  from  the  shortness 
of  tlieir  necks,  were  said  to  have  no  heads,  hut  eyes, 
mouths,  &c.  in  their  breasts.  Their  form  must  have 
been  very  extraordinary,  if  we  believe  Vopiscus,  who 
gives  un  account  of  some  of  the  captives  of  this  nation 
brought  to  Home.  16.  The  Sobatee , inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  near  the  Island  Elephantine  already 
mentioned,  said  to  huve  been  removed  thither  by 
Oasis,  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  BUmmye*.  17. 

The  Troglodyte *,  by  some  writers  said  to  belong  to 
Egypt,  and  described  as  little  superior  to  brutes.  19. 

The  Nubian*,  of  whom  little  more  is  known  than  their 
name.  19.  The  Pigntie* , by  some  supposed  to  be  a 
tribe  of  Troglodyte* ; but  by  others  placed  on  the 
African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  2U.  The  Aualiter,  or 
Abalittr,  of  whom  we  know'  nothing  more  than  that 
they  were  situated  near  the  Abalitic  Gulf.  21.  The 
Axacher,  a people  inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts, 
and  continually  employed  in  hunting  elephants.  22. 

The  Macrobii,  a powerful  nation,  remarkable  for  their 
longevity;  some  of  them  attaining  the  age  of  129  years. 

23.  Tlie  Sambri,  situated  near  the  City  of  Tenupais,  in 
Nubia,  upon  the  Nile;  of  whom  it  is  reported  that  all 
the  quadrupeds  they  hud,  not  excepting  even  the  ele- 
phants, were  destitute  of  ears.  24.  The  Hylogone*, 
neighbours  to  the  Elcjthantophagi , and  who  were  so 
savage  that  they  had  no  houses,  nor  any  other  places  to 
sleep  in  but  the  tops  of  trees. 

Provinces. — Modern  Abyssinia,  according  to  Mr.  Proviinr 
Bruce,  is  divided  into  two  principal  ports,  named  Tigre 
and  Amhara ; which,  however,  refers  rather  to  the 
distinction  of  language  than  to  thut  of  territory. 

Masuah  is  the  most  Easterly  Province ; it  runs  M»>u«5 
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A BY-SSI-  parallel  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Red  Sea,  in  a zone  of 
NIA.  about  40  mile*  broad,  as  far  as  the  Island  of  that  name. 
The  territories  of  the  Bahamagash  include  this  Pro- 
vince, as  well  as  the  Districts  of  Azab  and  Habab.  In 
the  former  are  mines  of  fossil  salt-,  which  is  cut  into 
square  solid  pieces  about  a foot  in  length,  and  used  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  money.  The  Habab  is  also 
called  the  land  of  the  Agaazi,  or  Shepherds ; who  have 
used  letters  from  the  earliest  times.  Their  language  is 
termed  Gecz.  The  Province  of  Masuali  is  now  under  a 
Mohammedan  Governor,  called  a Naybe. 

Tigri,  Tigre  is  a very  wealthy  Province,  bounded  on  the  East 

by  the  territories  of  the  Bahamagash;  the  river  Mareb 
is  the  Eastern  boundary,  and  the  Tacazzc  the  Western. 
It  is  about  200  miles  long  from  North  to  South,  and  120 
broad  from  West  to  East. 

Sire.  Sire  is  about  25  miles  in  length,  and  the  same  in 

breadth.  Taca zz6  is  its  Western  boundary. 

Sanies.  Samrn  is  a mountainous  Province,  lyiog  to  the  West- 
ward of  the  Tac&zzl,  about  80  miles  long,  and  in  parti- 
cular places  30  broad,  though  in  general  much  narrower. 

Brgsajder  Begemder  is  situated  to  the  North-East  of  Tigre ; 

about  ISO  miles  long  and  60  broad  ; bounded  on  the 
West  by  the  river  Nile  ; and  comprehending  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  Ltuta.  Its  soldiers  are  the  best  in 
Abyssinia : it  is  said  that  this  Province,  with  Lusto, 
can  furnish  45,000  horsemen.  It  abounds  with  iron 
mines,  and  beautiful  cattle.  It  constitutes  the  principal 
barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Galta , who,  not- 
withstanding their  frequent  attempts,  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  form  a settlement  in  it. 

A<~nara.  The  mountainous  Province  of  Amhara  is  about  120 
miles  long,  and  upwards  of  40  broad.  The  men  have 
the  reputation  of  being  the  handsomest  in  Abyssinia. 
This  Province  contains  the  rock  Geshen,  once  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Royal  family. 

Walika.  H'alaka  is  situated  between  the  rivers  Geshen  and 
Samba.  In  this  Province  the  only  surviving  Prince  of 
the  family  of  Solomon  was  preserved,  after  the  massacre 
by  Judith ; on  which  account,  great  privileges  were 
conferred  upon  the  inhabitants.  This  Province  is 
remarkable  for  the  Monastery  of  Debra  Libanoa,  where 
the  famous  Saint  Tecta  Haimanuut,  the  founder  of  the 
power  of  the  Clergy,  was  bred. 

Gojun.  Gojarn  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  mountains 

of  Amid  Amid,  on  the  South  by  the  river  Nile,  on 
the  West  by  another  river,  named  Gult,  and  on  the 
East  by  the  river  Temci.  It  is  about  40  miles  long, 
from  North  to  South ; and  somewhat  more  than  20 
in  breadth,  from  East  to  West:  very  populous;  but 

• inferior  to  the  rest  of  Abyssinia  in  military  character. 

It  abounds  in  fine  catUe,  and  is  celebrated  for  contain- 
ing within  its  borders  some  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

To  the  East,  and  beyond  the  mountains  of  Amid 
Amid,  lies  the  country  of  the  Agows ; on  the  West, 
Bure,  Urn  barm  a,  and  the  country  of  the  Gongas ; on 
the  South,  those  of  Damot  and  Gaiat,  and  Dingleber. 

Demi**.  Dembea  occupies  the  space  bordering  the  lake  of  that 
name,  from  Dingleber  below  the  mountains  bounding 
Guesque  and  Kuara. 

Sura.  Kuara,  to  the  South  of  Dembea,  is  the  Marrobii  of 

the  Ancients  There  is  in  the  lower  part  of  this 
Province  a colony  of  Pagan  blacks,  named  Ganjar; 
derived,  according  to  Bruce,  from  the  black  Elaves  who 
accompanied  the  Arabs  after  the  invasion  of  Mohammed, 
'fhe  Governor  of  this  country  is  one  of  the  great 


Officers  of  State : he  has  kettle-drums  of  silver,  which  ABYSSI- 
he  alone  has  the  privilege  of  beating  though  the  >‘*A' 
streets  of  Gondar. 

Narea,  Rat- d- Fed,  Tchdga,  and  other  frontier  enun-  Nate*.  Ac 
tries,  are  inhabited  by  Mohammedans,  and  usually 
governed  by  strangers.  This  district  country  is  un- 
wholesome, and  covered  with  thick  woods,  'flic  inha- 
bitants aru  good  horsemen,  but  make  use  of  no  other 
weapon  than  the  broad  sword. 

Genbral  Appearance.  —The  aspect  of  Abyssinia  is  General 
generally  wild  and  magnificent.  The  mountains  are  rc-  appearance, 
markable  for  their  elevation,  though  their  precise  height 
has  never  yet  been  ascertained.  Some  have  idly  repeated, 
that  they  exceed  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Some  resemble 
pyramids  and  obelisks,  while  others  ore  flat  and  square, 
grouped  with  the  utmost  irregularity.  The  country 
abouuds  also  in  forests,  morasses,  deep  and  beautiful 
vaflies  and  rivers.  This  renders  travelling  difficult,  but 
it  is  also  delightful,  from  the  churms  of  |>erpetual  and 
romantic  variety. 

The  great  salt  plain,  which  extends  over  part  of  salt  plain, 
the  tract  between  Amphila  and  Masuah,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  productions  of  Abyssinia.  It  is 
about  four  days’  journey  across.  For  half  a mile  the 
salt  is  soft,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  hard,  like  snow 
partially  thawed.  For  about  the  depth  of  two  feet  it 
is  pure  and  hard,  when  it  becomes  coarser  and  softer. 

The  digging  of  this  salt  is  rather  dangerous,  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Galla,  who  will  often  attack  the  persons 
so  employed,  as  well  as  the  caravaus  which  convey  the 
salt  to  Antalo,  where  they  are  much  welcomed  u|»on 
their  safe  arrival. 

Mountains. — The  mountains  are  arranged  in  three  Mountain*, 
ridges,  the  principal  elevations,  as  is  usual  in  such  re- 
gions, being  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  rugged  and  barren.  On  the  East  of  the  Kingdom 
are  the  heights  of  Taranta;  toward  the  centre,  the  Lu- 
malmon  ; and  in  the  South,  the  Gauza.  Bruce  represents 
the  TaranUt  as  so  bare,  that  there  was  no  possibility  ofTaruU 
pitching  a tent ; and  recourse  was  accordingly  had  to 
a cave  for  lodging.  The  lower  part  of  the  mountain 
produces  in  greut  plenty  the  tree  called  KolquaU, 
which  he  found  in  a state  of  high  perfection.  The 
middle  produced  olives,  which  had  no  fruit ; and  the 
upper  part  was  covered  with  the  Oryctdra*  or  Virginia 
cedar,  called  Arze  in  the  language  of  the  country.  On 
the  top  is  a small  villuge  named  Halai,  inhabited  hy 
poor  shepherds,  who  keep  the  flocks  of  the  rich  people 
of  the  town  of  Dixan  below.  They  are  of  dark  com- 
plexion, inclining  to  yellow ; their  hair  black,  and 
curled  artificially  with  a stick.  The  men  have  a girdle 
of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  swathed  six  times  round  their 
middle ; and  they  carry  along  with  them  two  lances, 
and  a shield  made  of  bulls’  hides.  Besides  these 
weapons  they  have  in  their  girdles  a crooked  knife,  with 
a blade  about  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  three  in 
breadth,  at  the  lower  parL  There  is  an  abundance  of 
cattle ; the  cows  are  generally  milk  white,  with  dewlaps 
down  to  their  knees  ; their  horns  wide ; and  their  hair 
like  silk.  The  sheep  are  black,  having  hair  upon  them 
instead  of  wool ; but  remarkable  for  its  lustre  and 
softness.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a plain,  which, 
at  the  time  of  Bruce’s  visit,  was  sown  with  wheat. 

The  air  seemed  excessively  cold,  though  the  barometer 
was  not  below  59°  in  the  evening.  On  the  western 
declivity,  the  cedars  degenerate  into  shrubs  and  bushes 
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ABYSSI-  Lamalmon  is  on  the  Xorlh  West  part  ofthe  mountains 
of  Samen,  and  was  ascended  by  Bruce  by  a winding 
path,  scarcely  two  feet  broad,  on  the  brink  of  a dread- 
ful precipice,  and  frequently  intersected  by  the  beds  of 
torrents,  which  produced  vast  irregular  chasms  in  »L 
On  reaching  the  summit,  it  was  fuund,  that  though 
from  below  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  sharp 
pointed,  it  was  in  reality  a large  plain,  full  of  springs, 
which  are  the  sources  of  most  rivers  in  this  part  of 
Abyssinia.  These  springs  boil  out  ofthe  earth,  sending 
forth  such  quantities  of  water  as  are  sufficient  to  turn  a 
mill.  A perpetual  verdure  prevails  ; and  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  indolence  in  the  husbandman  if  he  has  not 
three  harvests  annually.  The  mountains  of  Aduwa,  in 
Tigrtf.  Amdu  Gideon,  or  the  Jews'  Rock,  in  Samen,  and 
the  triple  ridge  of  Afonnasha,  Litcliamhara,  and  Amid 
Amid,  supposed  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  be  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  art*  among  the  others  of  greatest  notoriety 
and  distinction. 

flint-  River  Rivers.  The  principal  river  is  Balinr-cl-azrek,  or  Blue 
River,  called  by  the  natives,  A hay.  Its  chief  spring  is  a 
small  hillock,  situated  in  a marsh,  in  the  country  ofthe 
Agows,  whence  it  flows  into  the  1/ake  Detnhea,  after 
emerging  from  which  it  pursues  a semicircular  course 
round  the  Provinces  of  Damot  and  (iojum,  then  takes  a 
northerly  direction  through  Sennaar,  till  in  latitude  I6? 
it  unites  with  the  Ahiad,  which  is  the  Nile  ofthe  Ancients. 

T-icmm.  The  next  considerable  stream  is  the  Tacazzr  or  Tacuz, 
which  rises  to  the  West  of  Anlaln,  and  pursues  a North- 
West  course  U>  the  Nile,  through  Sennaar.  Mr.  Bmce 
informs  us,  that  it  carries  near  one-third  ofthe  water 
which  falls  on  the  whole  Empire  ; and  when  passing  it, 
he  saw  the  marks  of  its  stream,  the  preceding  year,  In 
feet  perpendicular  above  the  laittom  ; nor  could  it  be 
ascertained  whether  this  was  the  highest  point  to 
which  it  had  reached.  It  is  extremely  pleasant ; being 
shaded  with  fine  lofty  trees,  the  water  remarkably  cletir, 
and  the  banks  adorned  with  the  most  fragrant  flowers. 
At  the  ford  where  he  crossed,  this  river  wus  fully 
200  yards  broad,  and  shout  three  feet  deep ; running 
very  swiftly  over  a bottom  of  pebbles.  At  the  very 
edge  of  the  water  the  banks  w ere  covered  with  tama- 
risks, behind  winch  grew  tall  and  stately  trees,  that 
never  lose  their  leaves.  It  abounds  with  fish  : and  is 
inhabited  by  crocodiles  and  hippopotami.  The  neigh- 
bouring woods  are.  full  of  lions  and  hy  trims.  Maleg  is 
unothcr  large  stream  whirl]  joins  the  Abay,  alter  a 
parallel  course  oil  the  West.  Two  others,  the  llauuzo 
and  the  Huwush.  flow  towards  the  entrance  ofthe  Red 
Sea ; the  former  loses  itself  in  the  sands  of  Adel. 

Id’ufTnm.  The  largest  collection  of  waters  in  the  country  is 
the  Lake  T/una ; which  is  also  called  the  lake  of 
Demlrcn  It  has  an  island  in  the  midst,  of  the  former 
name.  In  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Kingdom  is 
the  lake  of  Zavvaja,  a chief  town  of  the  Hawasli. 

Clint xie.  The  Climate  of  Ahv'-siuia  is  in  general  temperate 

and  healthy  ; although  the  mountainous  nature  of  its 
surface  exposes  different  situations  to  the  diversified 
eflecla  of  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  and  of  a 
free  circulation  or  a stagnation  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
the  more  elevated  districts  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  air 
cool.  The  inhabitants  are  healthy  and  sprightly  ; whilst 
those  w lw>  live  in  the  Tallies,  marshes,  or  sandy  deserts, 
experience  excessive  heat,  with  a humid  mid  suffocating 
air.  From  April  to  September  there  are  heavy  mins ; and 
in  the  remaining  season  of  drougul  the  nights  are  cold. 


Mr.  Bruce  observed,  the  thermometer  stood  at  32°  on  the  A8YS5I- 
sutiimil  of  Lauialmun  in  the  depth  of  winter,  tile  wind  ^IA. 
north-west ; clear  and  cold,  a l tended  with  hoar  frost, 
which  vanished  into  dew  a quarter  of  an  hour  alter 
sunrise.  He  never  suw  any  sign  of  the  congelation 
of  water  upon  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains ; but 
he  observed  hail  to  lie  lor  three  hours  in  the  forenoon 
on  Amid  Amid.  The  range  of  the  barometer  and 
thermometer,  according  to  a register  which  he  kept  at 
Goudar,  from  February  19,  1770,  to  May  31,  1771, 
will  appear  from  the  following  table: 


Barometer 

Th  commie  ter. 

Wind. 

April  29,  a.  m.. 

. 22.11... 

693.  . . . 

S. 

March  29, 2|  p.  m. 

. .20.11  ... 

E. 

April  19,  12  noon. . 

91°.... 

W..N.W 

July  7,  12  noon.  . 

. .21.6  ... 

54J*. .. 

. . . w. 

One  of  the  native  historians  describes  a fall  of  snow, 
for  which  no  terra  had  been  previously  invented,  in  a 
curious  manner.  44  This  village  (Zinzcuam)  has  its 
name  from  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that  once 
happened  in  these  parts.  A show  er  of  rain  fell,  w hich 
was  not  properly  of  the  nature  of  ruin,  us  it  did  not 
run  upon  the  ground,  hut  remained  very  light,  having 
scarce  the  weight  of  feathers,  of  a beautiful  white 
colour,  like  flour;  it  fell  in  showers,  and  darkened  the 
air  mure  than  rain,  und  liker  to  mist.  It  covered  the 
face  of  the  whole  country  for  several  days,  retaining 
its  whiteness  the  whole  time ; then  went  away  like 
dew,  without  leaving  any  smell,  or  unwholesome 
clfls-t,  Ireland  it” 

The  rainy  season  commences  about  the  end  of  Rainy 
April,  and  ends  in  September.  To  avoid  the  inconve-  *«**,Qn- 
niem-es  that  attend  the  overflowing  of  their  rivers 
during  this  season,  the  Abyssinian*  have  built  many  of 
their  towns  and  villages  on  the  mountains.  They  are 
generally  mean,  consisting  only  of  one  story,  end 
constructed  with  straw  and  laths,  earth  and  lime.  In 
many  of  the  villages  the  houses  arc  separated  by 
hedges,  which  being  always  green,  and  intermixed 
with  flowers  and  fruit  trees,  enliven  the  scene,  and 
contribute  to  the  salubrity  ol  thc  country. 

Diseases.  With  the  rains  all  epidemic  diseases  Fever*, 
disappear;  but  at  other  times  the  Abyssininns  are 
subject  to  violent  fevers,  which  prove  fatal  on  the  thin! 

Hay.  Those  who  survive  to  the  fifth  day  often  recover, 
merely  by  drinking  cold  water,  ami  by  repeatedly 
throwing  cold  water  upon  them  in  their  beds.  The 
tertian  fever  is  common.  All  fevers  terminate  in 
intermittent*  ; and  if  they  continue  long,  in  dysenteries, 
which  are  always  tedious  and  often  mortal.  Bark  and 
ipecacuanha,  in  small  quantities,  water,  and  fruit  not 
over  ripe,  have  been  found  the  most  effectual  remedies. 

The  dysentery,  commencing  with  a constant  diarrhoea, 
is  seldom  cured,  if  it  begins  with  the  rainy  season ; 
otherwise,  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  either  remove 
it,  or  change  it  into  an  intermittent  lever,  which  yields 
to  the  hark.  Another  endemial  disease  is  called 
Hanzrtr , the  hogs  or  the  swine,  and  consists  in  a 
swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  throat,  and  under  the 
arms,  which  by  ineffectual  attempts  for  producing 
suppuration,  und  opening  the  tumours,  becomes  a 
running  sore,  and  resembles  the  evil,  in  connection 
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ABYSS1-  with  this  disorder,  we  may  mention  those  swellings, 
NIA.  |0  which  the  whole  body  is  subject,  blit  more  partial- 
|arJy  the  arms,  thighs,  and  logs,  sometimes  accompanied 
with  ulcers  in  the  nose  and  mouth,  w hich  deface  the 
smoothness  of  the  skin,  and  which,  ou  this  account, 
are  much  dreaded  by  the  Abyssinian*.  The  last  two 
diseases  sometimes  yield  to  mercurials;  but  the  last  is 
speedily  and  completely  cured  by  anlimonials.  Another 
compluint,  called  farenteit , or  the  worm  of  Pharaoh, 
aHlicts  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  stagnant 
water.  It  appears  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  chiefly 
in  the  legs  and  arms ; and  is  a worm  with  a small 
black  head  and  a hooked  beak,  of  a whitish  colour,  and 
a white  body  of  a silky  texture,  resembling  a small 
tendon.  The  natives  seize  it  by  the  head,  and  wind  it 
gently  round  a piece  of  silk,  or  a bird' s leather,  and 
thus  by  degrees  they  extract  it  without  any  iuconve- 
nience  or  permanent  scar.  Mr.  Rruce  suffered  much 
from  this  complaint,  and  the  breaking  of  the  worm  in 
extracting  it  The  most  terrible  of  all  the  diseases  of 
this  climate,  is  the  flephanliatis.  The  cicuta,  mercury, 
and  tar- water,  were  unsuccessfully  tried  in  this  com- 
plaint : the  greatest  benefit  was  derived  from  whey 
made  of  cow’s  milk.  To  the  alternation  of  scorching 
heat  and  chilling  cold,  thin  clothing,  the  use  of  stag- 
nant, putrid  water  for  four  months,  and  other  such 
causes,  these  diseases  may  be  partly,  if  not  wholly 
ascribed.  The  small-pox  was  introduced  into  Abys- 
sinia at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Mecca,  about  the  year 
356,  and  the  Abyssinian  army  was  the  first  victim 
to  it. 

Wgvtabl*  Vkoktablb  PRODUCTIONS. — The  variety  of  elevation, 

production*,  in  different  parts  of  this  country,  occasions  n propor- 
tionate variety  of  soil  and  productions.  In  many  places 
the  mountains  are  barren  and  inaccessible.  This,  how- 
ever, is  compensated  by  the  fertility  of  the  valleys:  wheat, 
barley,  and  other  grain  is  raised  in  considerable  crops, 
and  the  inhabitants  bave  two,  and  sometimes  three 
harvests  in  a year.  Teff  is  their  chief  grain,  w hich  grows 
in  every  soil,  and  furnishes  their  bread.  On  the  grounds 
which  are  unfit  fur  the  production  of  teff,  a plant  is 
raised,  called  tocusoo,  which  yields  a black  bread  for 
the  lowest  classes.  Wine  is  made  only  in  one  or  two 
places ; but  there  is  every  where  the  greatest  profusion 
of  fruits : a prodigious  variety  of  flowers  adorn  the 
hanks  of  the  rivers.  Among  these  is  a species  of  rose, 
which  grows  upon  trees,  and  is  much  superior  in  fra- 
grance to  those  which  grow  on  bushes.  Sena,  carda- 
mom, ginger,  and  cotton,  are  likewise  produced  here 
in  great  quantities. 

Plant*.  Other  vegetable  products  are,  the  papyrus,  the 
ancient  material  for  paper ; which  Bruce  supposes  to 
have  been  a native  of  Ethiopia,  and  not  of  Egypt.  The 
Rabssan,  balm,  or  balsam  plant  ; which  attains  the 
height  of  14  or  15  feet,  and  is  used  for  fuel.  It  is  found 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  among  the  myrrh  trees 
In-hind  Azab,  all  the  way  to  Bahelmandel.  This  tree 
produces  the  balm  of  Gilead  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
Along  the  same  coast  are  the  sassa,  myrrh,  and  opo- 
calpasum  trees.  The  sassa  or  opocalpasum  is  used  in 
manufactures.  The  EiiHcte,  an  herbaceous  plant,  in 
Narca,  which  thrives  chiefly  in  swampy  places,  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  the  vegetable  food  of  the  Abyssi- 
nian*. When  used  for  this  purpose,  it  is  to  be  cut  im- 
mediately above  the  small  detached  roots,  or  perhaps  a 
foot  or  two  higher,  according  to  the  age  of  the  plant. 
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Til e green  is  to  he  stripped  from  the  upper  part  till  it  ABYSSI- 
becomes  white  ; and  when  soft,  is  very  grateful  and  NIA. 
nutritious  with  milk  or  butter.  The  kolquall  is  a kind 
of  tree,  of  which  only  the  lower  part  is  woody,  the 
upper  part  being  herbaceous  and  succulent.  The 
flowers  are  of  a fine  gulden  colour,  and  the  fruit 
turns  to  n deep  crimson  ; so  that  the  trees  make  a very 
beautiful  appearance.  The  whole  plant  is  full  of  a very 
acrid  and  caustic'milk.  TheGir-gir,  or  Geshe-el-auhe, 
a kind  of  grass  found  about  Ras-el-Feel,  grows  to  the 
height  of  about  three  feet  four  inches.  The  gnguedi 
is  a short  tree,  only  at>oiit  nine  feet  high,  a unlive  of 
Lamalmon.  The  flowers,  which  are  yellow  and  very 
beautiful,  lurn  towards  the  sun  like  those  of  the 
helianthus.  The  wansey,  u tree  common  throughout 
all  Abyssinia,  flowers  exactly  on  the  first  day  on  which 
the  rains  cease.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet;  having  a thick  bark  and  close  heavy  wood  ; 
the  first  part  of  which  is  white,  but  the  rest  of  a dark 
colour.  The  flowers  are  of  a beautiful  white  colour. 

It  is  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  Abyssinian*,  and  is 
even  worshipped  by  the  Galla.  Kuara  is  a beautiful 
tree,  growing  in  the  south  and  south-west  parts  of  Abys- 
sinia. It  has  a fruit  like  a l«an,  of  a red  colour,  which 
in  the  early  ages  was  made  use  of  as  a weight  for  gold 
and  diamonds ; and  hence  Mr.  Rrucc  is  of  opinion 
that  the  name  of  the  imaginary  weight  carat  is  derived. 

The  wooginons,  or  bmcea  antidysenterica,  is  common 
throughout  the  whole  empire,  but  principally  on  the 
sides  of  the  valleys.  It  is  a sovereign  remedy  against 
the  dysentery,  a very  common  and  fatal  disease  in  hot 
countries.  Mr.  Rruce  had  experimental  proof  of  its 
antidysenteric  virtue.  Cusso,  or  batiksia  anthelmintics, 
is  a very  beautiful  and  useful  tree,  being  a strong  an- 
thelmintic, and  used  as  such  by  the  Abyssiuians. 

Nook  or  nuk,  a plant  not  to  lie  distinguished  from  our 
marigold,  either  in  shape,  size,  or  foliage,  i*  sow  n very 
generally  over  the  country,  and  furnishes  all  Abyssinia 
with  oil  lor  the  kitchen  and  other  uwa.  This  country  4 

prevents  an  inexhaustible  field  of  research  to  the 
botanist.  Mr.  Sait,  in  his  two  recent  journeys,  added 
eight  genera  and  a hundred  and  twenty-eight  species. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  every  bush  of  this  country  retains 
its  verdure  and  productiveness  in  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  process  of  fructification  is  singular,  although 
the  same  part  of  the  tree  flowers  only  once  in  twelve 
months.  The  blossoms  apjiear,  and  the  fruit  advances 
gradually  to  maturity,  first  ou  the  western  boughs, 
next  on  the  souliiem,  then  the  northern,  and  finally 
the  eastern;  which  produces  blossoms  and  fruit  till  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  The  leaves  of  the 
trees  are  of  a lough  texture,  and  vanished ; in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  are  adapted  to  resist  the  violent 
and  frequent  rains  which  descend. 

Quadrupeds. — Both  wild  and  tame  quadrupeds,  Ousdni- 
some  of  which  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  abound  l*d*- 
throughout  Abyssinia.  Some  of  the  cow  species  have 
no  horns,  and  have  bosses  on  their  backs:  others,  again, 
are  distinguished  by  having  horns  of  prodigious  dimen- 
sions. capable. of  holding  ten  quarts  each.  The  animal 
itself  is  interior  to  the  English  cow.  The  di-pro|M>rtion 
between  the  animal  ami  its  horns  induced  Mr.  Rruce  to 
imagine  that  it  was  occasioned  by  disease;  but  Mr.  Salt 
has  since  ascertained  them  to  be  natural  protuberances. 
u Here”  (at  Gibha),  he  says,  “ for  the  first  time  I was 
gratified  by  the  sight  of  the  Galla  oxen  or  Sunga,  cele- 
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A®,ySRl-  brated  throughout  Abyssinia  for  the  remarkable  size  of 
, tlteir  horns : lliree  of  these  animals  were  grazing  among 

v_ *“  the  other  cattle,  in  perfect  health;  which  circumstance, 
together  with  the  testimony  of  the  natives,  ‘that  the 
size  of  the  horns  is  in  no  instance  occasioned  by  dis- 
ease,’ completely  refutes  the  fanciful  theory  given  by 
Mr.  Bruce  respecting  this  creature.  It  appears  by  the 
papers  annexed  to  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  work, 
that  he  never  met  with  the  Sangn ; but  that  he  made 
many  attempts  to  procure  specimens  of  the  horns, 
through  Yauiir,  n Greek,  residing  at  Adowa.  This 
old  man  very  correctly  speaks  of  them  in  his  letters, 
as  being  brought  only  by  the  cafiias  from  Antilo;  and 
I have  now  ascertained  that  they  are  sent  to  this 
country  as  valuable  presents  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Gala, 
whose  tribes  arc  spread  to  the  southward  of  Lnderta. 
So  far,  then,  us  to  the  description  of  the  horns,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied  by  the  Abyssinian*, 
Mr.  Bruce's  statements  may  be  considered  as  correct : 
but  with  respect  to  * the  disease  which  occasions  their 
sixe.  probably  derived  from  their  pasture  and  climate 
* the  care  taken  of  them  to  encourage  the  progress  of 
this  disease;'  'the  emaciation  of  the  aumml and 
the  * extending  of  the  disorder  to  the  spine  of  the 
neck,  which  at  last  becomes  callous,  so  that  it  is  not 
any  longer  in  the  power  of  the  animal  to  lilt  its  head:’ 
they  all  prove  to  be  merely  ingenious  conjectures, 
thrown  out  by  the  author  solely  for  the  exercise  of  his 
own  ingenuity.  I should  not  venture  to  speak  so  posi- 
tively upon  this  matter,  had  [ not  indispntably  ascer- 
tained the  facts:  for  the  Has  having  subsequently 
made  me  a present  of  three  of  these  animals  alive.  I 
found  them  not  only  in  excellent  health,  but  so  exceed- 
ingly wild,  thut  I was  obliged  to  have  them  shot.  The 
horns  of  one  of  these  are  now  deposited  in  the  museum 
of  the  Surgeons*  College;  and  a still  larger  pair  arc 
placed  in  the  collection  uf  Lord  Ynteniia.  at  Arley  Hull. 
The  length  of  the  largest  horn  of  this  description  which 
I met  with  was  nearly  four  feet,  and  its  circumference 
at  the  base,  twenty-one  inches.”  See  Miscellanies, 
Plate  1. 

Bull  aloes  are  numerous,  and  very  fierce.  Ante- 
lopes arc  found  ill  the  more  uncultivated  districts, 
especially  in  those  places  which  have  been  reduced 
from  a state  of  cultivation  to  barrennessi,  by  the  de- 
solating march  of  war ; where  they  enjoy  a quiet  resi- 
dence, free  from  the  fear  of  being  pursued  among  the 
wild  oats.  Hyienas,  lions,  foxes,  jackals,  and  wild  boars, 
are  also  found  ; as  well  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  ca- 
melopard, and  others  of  the  larger  animals.  The  zebra  is 
common  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Fasudo  and  Narea, 
where  its  mane  adorns  the  collars  of  the  war  horses. 
Abyssinian  horses  are  strong  and  beautiful,  but  small. 
The  immense  multitudes  of  baboons,  apes,  rats,  and  mice, 
are  very  destructive  to  those  parts  which  are  in  a state 
of  cultivation.  Hares  arc  plentiful ; but,  being  reckoned 
unclean,  arc,  like  the  wild  boars,  unused  for  food.  The 
principal  rivers  are  full  of  crocodiles  and  hippopotami. 

Binh.&c.  Birds. — Birds  abound  in  incalculable  varieties,  and 

amongst  them  many  of  the  carnivorous  kind-  Many 
species  of  the  eagle,  vulture,  and  hawk  arc  found,  which 
appear  every  year  after  the  tropical  rams.  They  feed  at 
first  upon  the  shell-fish,  which  are  in  quantities  on  the 
edges  of  ti»e  deserts ; whither  they  are  forced  by  the 
flood,  from  the  salt  springs  where  they  had  been 
nourished,  and  are  left  when  the  rains  subside.  Their 


next  supply  is  the  carcases  of  the  large  animals,  as  the  ABYSSl- 
elephant  and  rhinoceros,  slam  in  the  low  country  by  t 
the  hunters.  The  multitude  of  rats  and  field  mice 
which  infect  the  country  after  harvest,  ailbrd  them  a 
further  and  on  ample  stock  of  provisions.  To  these 
means  of  subsistence  may  be  added,  the  cattle  slaugh- 
tered by  the  Abyssinian  armies,  and  the  dead  bodies 
which  remain  on  the  field  of  battle.  These  supplies, 
however,  all  fail  ut  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  hunters  and  armies  return  home,  and 
the  vast  quantity  of  water  which  continually  inundates 
the  ground,  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  find  other 
food. 

Many  of  the  birds  feed  upon  insects,  and  others  on 
gram  or  seeds  of  various  kinds,  which  arc  supplied  by 
thr  immense  quantities  of  fruits  ami  terries  which  ripen 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  an  advantage  to  the 
granivorous  birds,  that  the  rains  fall  at  different  periods, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country;  which  being  crossed 
hy  a chain  of  mountains,  that  divide  the  seasons,  they 
have  but  a short  passage,  from  lime  lo  time,  in  order 
to  supply  themselves  with  food.  There  are  many 
species  of  pigeon*,  which  are  migratory,  excepting  one 
kind,  which  occupies  the  eaves  of  houses  or  holes  in 
the  walls.  Tin’  owls  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
beauty,  but  they  are  lew  in  number.  Those  swallows 
which  are  common  in  Kurope,  appear  in  passage  at  the 
very  season  when  they  lake  their  flight  from  that  con- 
tinent; other  kinds  are  unknown  in  Europe.  The 
large  birds  which  reside  on  the  mountains  of  Samen 
and  Tanmta  have  tubulur  feathers,  the  hollow  purl 
being  filled  with  a yellow  dust,  which  issues  out  by 
pressure  in  great  abundance.  This  was  particularly 
observed  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  the  nisser  or  golden  eagle; 
and  the  dust  being  viewed  through  a microscope  with 
a strong  magnifying  power,  appeared  like  fine  feathers. 

One  which  lie  shot  measured  eight  feet  four  inches,  from 
wing  to  wing;  and  upwards  of  four  feet  and  a halt,  from 
the  tip  of  his  tail  to  the  point  of  his  beak.  The  same 
traveller  also  particularly  notices  the  black  eagle ; and 
to  these  Mr.  Suit  adds  the  goodie-goodie,  a new  species, 
about  the  size  of  a falcon.  The  crows  have  nearly  an 
equal  proportion  of  white  and  black.  The  raven  has 
his  black  feathers  intermixed  with  brown,  the  lip  of  his 
teak  white,  and  a tuft  of  white  feathers  on  his  head, 
like  a cup  or  chalice.  Mr.  Bruce  saw  no  sparrows, 
magpies  woodcocks,  or  bats.  Water-fowl,  especially 
of  the  web-footed  kind,  were  scarce:  but  vast  numbers 
of  storks  cover  the  plains  in  May,  during  the  rainy 
season.  There  is  only  one  species  of  goose,  called  the 
golden  goose,  or  goose  of  the  Nile,  which  is  common 
throughout  Africa.  Snipes  an:  found  iu  all  the  marshy 
grounds. 

Abyssinia  is  excessively  infested  with  swarms  of 
locusts  and  ants:  particularly  by  a species  of  fly 
called  Tsnltsalya;  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  a Ttalualya. 
bee,  with  wings  placed  separate,  like  those  of  a fly,  of 
pure  gauze,  without  colour  or  spot.  The  head  of  this 
insect  is  large,  the  upper  jaw  sharp,  armed  at  the  end 
with  a strong  pointed  hair,  about  t»  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  length  ; the  lower  jaw  is  furnished  with  two  of  these 
hairs.  The  legs  are  serrated  in  the  iuside,  and  covered 
with  dowu.  The  motion  of  this  insect  is  rapid,  tike  that  of 
a gad-fly.  producing  a jurring  noise,  accompanied  by  a 
humming;  which  is  no  sooner  heard  than  the  utmost  con- 
sternation prevails  among  the  cattle,  who  instantly  quit 
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ABYSS  1-  their  food,  and  run  wildly  about,  (ill  they  are  ex- 
hau^te-i  with  fatigue.  The  thick  skin  of  the  camel  is 
no  security  against  his  attacks ; and  even  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros  are  obliged  to  roll  themselves  in  the 
mire ; which,  when  dried  upon  them,  affords  some 
resistance.  Thu  terrible  insect  is  happily  confined  to 
the  black  loamy  soil,  and  the  sands  of  Atbara  afford  a 
retreat  from  his  pursuit. 

Fidu*.  Among  the  few  fishes  are  the  torpedo  and  the  binny ; 

the  latter  is  good  food,  and  grows  to  a considerable 
size.  Its  whole-  body  is  covered  with  beautiful  scales, 
resembling  silver  spangles. 

Serpents,  In  Upper  Abyssinia,  Mr.  Bruce  states  that  he  saw 
no  serpents,  and  but  very  tew  varieties  in  the  low 
country.  The  large  snake  called  boa,  which  is  about 
the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  man's  thigh,  and  often 
twenty  feet  long,  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  grassy 
verge  of  large  pools  furnishes  him  a retreat.  II  is  chief 
subsistence  is  upon  antelopes  and  deer,  which  he  swal- 
lows piece-meat,  alter  crushing  their  hones.  There  is 
also  the  cerastes  or  horned  viper,  which  is  commonly 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  in  length ; the  poison  of 
which  is  contained  in  a lxig  under  its  canine  teeth.  It 
moves  in  all  directions,  and  with  great  rapidity  ; spring- 
ing suddenly  upon  anything  it  chooses  to  attack,  after 
approaching,  with  its  head  averted,  to  within  a proper 
distance.  Mr.  Bruce  asserts  the  reality  of  the  incan- 
tation of  serpents  and  scorpions,  which  in  some  is 
natural,  in  others  produced  by  medical  preparations. 

CJovera-  CiovKRXiir.NT. — Nothing  can  he  more  irregular  or  de- 

ment. spotic  than  the  constitution  of  the  government.  It  is  in 
fact,  a legal  despotism,  there  being  no  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  no  privileged  order  of  nobles  to  controu!  the 
absolute  will  of  the  sovereign  ; and  yet  it  is  unsupported 
by  any  such  military  force  as  is  calculated  to  sustain  its 
pretensions.  Any  one  of  the  governors  of  the  several 
districts  is  a match  for  his  master,  and  his  authority  is 
even  capable  of  being  set  at  defiance  by  the  meanest 
force.  Though  the  crown  is  hereditary,  it  depends  on 
the  minister  to  choose  the  individual  who  is  to  enjoy 
it ; and  as  he  of  course  wishes  to  have  the  government 
in  his  own  hands,  he  never  fails  to  fix  upon  an  infant, 
during  whose  minority  he  rules,  and  who  is  not  seldom 
sacrificed  before  he  attains  the  years  of  maturity. 
Civil  wars  and  commotions  are  the  necessary  result, 
and  contribute  to  barbarize  the  people.  The  dovas- 

IX'vast*-  tut  ions  committed  by  the  soldiers  are  such,  that  M an 

lions  of  t»  anny  |eavcs  nothing  living  behind,  not  even  the  ves- 
v tige  of  a habitation ; but  fire  and  the  sword  reduce 
everything  to  a wilderness  and  solitude.  The  beasts 
and  birds,  unmolested,  have  the  country  to  themselves, 
and  increase  beyond  all  possible  conception.  The 
slovenly  manners  of  this  savage  people,  who,  after  a 
battle,  bury  neither  friends  nor  enemies ; the  quantity 
of  beasts  of  burthen  that  die  perpetually  under  the 
load  of  baggage,  and  variety  of  inisinniiagemeiit ; the 
quantity  of  offal,  and  hall-eaten  carcasses  of  cows, 
goats,  and  sheep,  which  they  consume  in  their  inarch 
for  sustenance  ; all  furnish  a stock  of  carrion  sufficient 
to  occasion  contagious  disieni|H*rs.  were  there  not  such 
a prodigious  number  of  voracious  attendant*,  who  con- 
sume them  almost  before  putrefaction.  There  is  no 
giving  the  reader  any  idea  of  their  number,  unless  by 
comparing  them  to  the  sands  of  the  sea.  While  the 
army  is  in  motion,  they  are  a black  canopy,  which  ex- 
tends over  it  for  leagues.  When  encamped,  the  ground 


is  discoloured  with  them  beyond  the  sight  of  the  eye ; ABYS-I- 
niid  all  the  trees  are  (traded  with  them."  Human  life  1 A 
seems  to  be  little  respected.  The  number  of  criminals 
executed  for  high  treason,  whose  bodies  are  cut  in 
pieces  and  thrown  about  the  streets,  invite  the  hyienas 
lo  the  capital,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  carrion 
of  the  camp  invites  the  birds  of  prey  to  follow  it. 

To  keep  them  off.  an  officer  called  Serach  Mussery, 
with  a long  whip,  begins  cracking  and  making  a noise 
worse  than  twenty  French  postilions  at  the  door  of 
the  palace  before  the  dawn  of  day.  This  chases  away 
the  hyienas  and  other  wild  beasts ; this  too  is  the  signal 
for  the  king’s  rising,  who  sits  in  judgment  every  morn- 
ing fasting  ; and  alter  that,  about  eight  o'clock,  lie  goes 
to  breakfast.” 

The  king  is  anointed  at  his  election  with  plain  oil  of  rn- 
olives : “ which  being  poured  upon  the  crown  of  his  head,  runutiou. 
he  rubs  into  his  long  hair  indecently  enough  with  both 
his  hands,  pretty  much  as  his  soldiers  do  with  theirs 
when  they  get  access  to  plenty  of  butter.”  In  former 
limes,  however,  the  coronation  ceremony  was  of  a more 
splendid  description.  The  king,  dressed  in  crimson 
damask,  with  n great  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  his 
head  bare,  and  mounted  on  a horse  richly  caparisoned, 
advanced  at  the  head  of  his  nobility,  passed  the  outer 
court,  and  came  to  the  paved  way  before  the  church. 

Here  he  was  met  by  a number  of  young  girls,  daughters 
of  the  ambares  or  supreme  judges,  together  with  many 
noble  virgins  standing  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
court.  Two  of  the  noblest  of  these  held  in  their  hands 
a crimson  cord  of  silk,  somewhat  thicker  than  com- 
mon whip-cord,  stretched  across  from  one  company  to 
another,  as  if  to  shut  up  the  road  by  which  the  king 
was  approaching  the  church.  When  this  cord  was 
prepared  and  drawn  tight  about  breast-high,  the  king 
entered,  advancing  at  a moderate  pace,  displaying  Ins 
skill  in  horsemanship  as  he  went  along.  Being  slopped 
by  the  string,  the  damsels  asked,  who  he  was?  To  this 
he  answered,  M 1 am  your  king,  the  king  of  Ethiopia.** 

But  they  replied,  “ You  shall  not  pass;  you  are  not 
our  king.”  Retiring  some  paces,  he  again  presented 
himself,  and  the  question  was  repeated  ; when  he 
answered,  ‘*  I am  your  king,  the  king  of  Israel.**  But 
the  same  reply  was  still  given  by  the  girls.  The  third 
time,  on  being  asked.  Who  he  was?”  he  answerer!, 

“ I am  your  king,  the  king  of  Sion;'*  and  drawing 
his  sword,  he  cut  the  cord  asunder.  The  damsels 
then  cried  out,  “ It  is  a truth,  you  are  our  king;  truly 
you  are  the  king  of  Sion.”  On  this  they  began  to  sing 
hallelujah,  and  were  joined  by  the  whole  army  and  the 
rest  of  the  king’s  attendants.  Amidst  these  acclama- 
tions, the  king  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  stair  of  the 
church,  dismounted  smd  sat  down  upon  a stone,  re- 
sembling an  altar  of  Anubis  or  the  dog-star.  A num- 
ber of  priests  went  in  procession.  The  king  was  first 
anointed,  then  crowned,  and  accompanied  half  lip  tile 
steps  by  the  singing  priests.  He  slopped  at  an  ajierture 
made  in  one  of  the  steps,  where  he  wus  fumigated 
with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia : after  which  divine  ser- 
vice was  celebrated;  and  he  returned  to  the  camp, 
where  fourteen  day*  were  spent  in  feasting  and  rejoic- 
ing. These  ceremonies  are  now  omitted  on  account 
of  the  expense ; hut  some  attention  is  still  paid  to  the 
dignity  of  the  government.  The  king  is  saluted,  like 
the  ancient  Persian  monarch*,  with  the  title  of  “ king 
of  kings,”  and  the  royal  person  is  approached  with 
o 2 
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ABYvsi-  every  external  sign  of  adoration,  nor  docs  any  one 
NlA.  venture  to  rise  from  the  ground  till  he  is  ordered  to  do 
sto.  When  the  sovereign  rides  abroad,  or  gives  au- 
dience, his  head  and  forehead  are  perfectly  covered,  and 
his  eyes  only  are  seen,  while  one  hand  is  placed  upon 
his  mouth.  Communication  is  held  with  his  subjects 
by  means  of  an  officer  named  Kul-HaUe,  the  voice 
or  word  of  the  king,  lie  sits  enclosed  in  a balcony 
with  lattice  windows  and  curtains  when  in  council, 
through  a hole  in  the  side  of  which  he  speaks  to  the 
Kal-Haizr.  No  majority  can  prevail  against  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  king,  and  they  have  even  sometimes 
been  punished  with  imprisonment  for  differing  from 
his  opinion.  The  constant  prevalence  of  war  has  of 
late  obliged  him  to  expose  his  (tersoit  in  the  field.  He 
is  then  usually  attended  by  ail  officer  called  Lika 
Magwass,  who  carries  bis  shield  and  lance.  Anciently 
such  was  the  respect  paid  him,  that  no  king  ever  fell 
in  hattle,  and  even  now  be  is  often  secured  by  arraying 
himself  in  his  insignia. 

Justice  ill  Justice  is  but  miserably  administered.  The  com- 

sdmiuts-  plai  nants  stand  before  the  palace  from  day-breuk  to 

tered.  evening,  uttering  loud  cries  in  their  respective  lan- 
guages. At  those  times  when  the  rains  prevent  such 
as  are  really  distressed  from  repairing  to  the  capital, 
or  standing  in  the  streets,  a set  of  vagrants  are  pro- 
vided. whose  business  it  is  to  imitate  the  querulous 
tones  of  sorrow  ; which  they  affirm  is  done  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  the  kiug,  lest  he  should  sit  iu  his  palace 
in  lonely  quietness.  I’he  phrase  adopted  in  cases  of 
real  or  fictitious  affliction  is,  Rtie  0 jau  hai.  Do  me 
justice,  O king ! 

Papulation-  Population. — At  present  we  have  no  satisfactory 

information  with  regard  to  the  population  of  Abyssinia. 
The  account  of  Alvarez  is,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
populous  regions  of  the  globe,  but  this  is  doubtless  an 
exaggeration.  Mr.  Bruce,  on  the  other  hand,  says, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  raise  the  royal  army  to  more  than 
thirty  thousand,  but  in  so  barbarous  a state  that  it 
might  be  concluded  every  tenth  person  joins  the  urmy. 
On  a great  occasion  lie  declares  it  only  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand.  The  truth  may  probably  be  found 
between  these  extreme  representations.  The  general 
fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  are 
highly  favourable  to  an  extensive  population. 

Houtrs.  In  general  their  houses  are  mean,  consisting  chiefly 
of  clay,  in  a conic  form,  and  thatched  ; they  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  hedges.  The  houses  of  the 
sovereign  and  grandees  are  spacious,  but  the  only  ap- 
proach to  architectural  grandeur  is  to  he  seen  in  the 
churches,  which  are  built  on  eminences,  of  a circular 
form,  with  conical  thatched  roofs,  surrounded  with 
pillars  of  cedar,  within  which  is  an  arcade  affording  a 
refreshing  retreat. 

Candor.  The  present  metropolis  of  the  empire  is  Gnndar, 
which  is  situated  upon  a mountain,  and,  according  to 
Bruce,  contains  about  ten  thousand  families,  or  fifty 
thousand  persons.  As  the  houses  are  only  one  story 
high,  it  occupies  a considerable  extent  of  ground.  The 
royal  palace  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  was  once  a 
considerable  edifice  consisting  of  four  stories,  flanked 
with  square  towers,  and  commanding  a fine  view  of  the 
country  southward  to  the  lake  of  Tzana.  Great  part  of 

KiMcsin.  it  is  now  in  ruins.  Koscum,  the  palace  of  the  Iteghe, 
is  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains  of 
the  sun,  called  Debra  Tzai.  It  is  a square  lower  of  three 


stories,  with  a flat  roof  and  battlement*,  encompassed  ABYSSL- 
by  a wall  of  a mile  in  circumference,  within  which  is  ^ _ 
a church,  esteemed  the  richest  in  the  kingdom.  Higher 
on  the  hill  arc  the  houses  of  the  people  of  rank,  chiefly 
relations  of  the  Iteghe.  Axum,  the  ancient  capital,  Axum. 
is  celehrated  for  its  extensive  ruins.  Tradition  assigns 
its  construction  to  the  age  of  Abraham.  Among  the 
ruin*  are  forty  obel^ks  of  granite,  but  without  any  hiero- 
glyphics. There  are  also  the  traces  of  a magnificent 
temple  originally  110  feet  in  length,  with  two  wings 
on  each  side,  a double  porch,  and  an  ascent  of  twelve 
stens.  Sire  is  larger  than  Axum,  but  the  houses  are  Sir*, 
built  of  no  better  materials  than  clay,  and  covered  with 
thatch.  It  stands  on  the  brink  of  a steep  narrow 
valley.  Adowa  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  TigT«?,  Allow*, 
but  does  not  contain  above  Hurt  houses ; though  it  oc- 
cupies a large  space,  by  reason  of  the  inclosures  of  a 
tree  called  wunzey,  which  surround  each  of  the  houses. 

It  stands  oil  (lie  declivity  of  a hill,  situated  on  the  west 
aide  of  a small  plain  suiruiinded  hy  mountains.  It  is 
watered  by  three  rivulets  which  never  become  dry  even 
in  the  greatest  heats. 

The  native*  are  of  a dark  olive  complexion,  and  are  Com- 
so  averse  to  white  that  they  even  dislike  white  grapes 
on  account  of  the  colour.  To  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits 
may  be  ascribed  in  part  this  degree  of  aversion.  Their 
dress  is  a l.xrge  cotton  cloth,  with  a blue  and  yellow 
bonier  wrapped  round  them,  and  bound  with  a sash. 

They  wear  also  a kind  of  breeches  reaching  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  and  girt  with  a belt  of  white  cloth, 
or,  among  the  higher  ranks,  of  red  Indian  cotton  cloth, 
with  girdles  of  silk  or  worsted  brought  from  the  Levant. 

A turban  constitutes  their  heud-dress. 

Language.— The  language  is  an  ancient  offspring  Language, 
of  the  Arabic,  and  is  divided  into  various  dialects,  of 
which  the  principal  are,  the  Tigriit,  or  that  of  the 
province  of  Tigni,  and  the  Amharic,  now  the  prevailing 
language  of  the  country.  The  Gnlanie  is  also  consi- 
derably diffused.  Ludolf  and  other  missionaries  have 
contributed  to  illustrate  the  Abyssinian  language  ; and, 
as  Mr.  Murray,  the  editor  of  Bruce's  Travels,  has  inti- 
mated, the  characters  are  the  Coptic  forms  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  Arabic,  deranged 
from  their  former  order,  and  made  rude  by  the  hands 
of  barha rails  scribes. 

Computation  op  Time. — The  Abyssinian  computa-  Computa. 
lion  of  time  is,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  hy  twnottiuie. 
the  solar  year.  Thirty  days  constitute,  their  month,  to 
which  is  added  in  the  month  of  August  five  days  and  a 
quarter  to  complete  the  year.  Every  fourth  year  they 
arid  a sixth  day.  The  year  commences  with  the  29th 
or  SOlh  of  August,  which  is  the  first  of  their  month 
Mascaram.  Their  common  epoch  is  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  they  reckon  5500  years  from  the  crea- 
tion 10  the  birth  of  Christ,  rejecting  the  odd  eight  years 
of  the  Greeks,  who  make  this  period  5508  years.  They 
make  use  also  or  other  epochs,  as  from  the  council  of 
Nice  and  Ephesus.  In  their  ecclesiastical  computations 
they  follow  the  golden  number  and  epact.  The  epact 
was  invented  by  Demetrius,  the  twelfth  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Severn*. 

The  Abyssinian*  have  another  method  of  computing 
time  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  consists  in  de- 
scribing their  years  by  the  natneH  of  the  evangelists. 

As  they  arc  familiar  with  their  writings  hy  reading  them, 
in  order,  every  year  in  their  churches;  when  they 
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ABYS81-  »P«*k  of  an  event,  they  sav,  for  example,  it  happened  in 
N1A.  the  days  of  Matthew,  that  is,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year,  whilst  they  were  reading  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
in  their  churches.  Their  computation  of  the  time  of 
the  clay  is  very  arbitrary  and  irregular.  The  beginning 
of  their  day,  which  they  call  Naggt1,  comprehends  the 
short  duration  of  twilight  Mttaet  expresses  the  moment 
when  the  evening  twilight  begins  between  the  anting 
of  the  sun  and  the  rising  of  the  stars.  Mid-day  is 
called  Kater,  which  signifies  culmination  ; and  every 
other  part  of  the  day  is  indicated  by  pointing  at  the 
place  in  the  heavens  where  the  sun  was,  when  the  event 
they  are  describing  occurred.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious 
from  this  statement,  that  the  Abyssinian  chronology 
must  be  most  imperfect  and  incorrect,  and  that  their 
history  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  greatest  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion. 

Money.  Money. — The  use  of  money  being  unknown,  the 

revenue  is  paid  in  bullion  gold,  and  the  products  of 
the  different  provinces.  Agowmidre  pays  annually  to 
the  king  about  1000  ounces  of  gold,  1000  dabras  of 
honey,  and  1000  or  1500  cattle;  Darnel  pays  800 
ounces  of  gold;  Gojam,  80  ounces  and  70  mules; 
Lasta,  1000  ounces;  Tignf,  the  amount  of  400  ooitcei 
D salt  and  cotton  cloths;  Walkait,  1500  ounces  in 
cotton  cloth. 

Fossil  salt  supplies  the  want  of  money.  It  is 

cLtk^  divided  into  square  pieces,  about  a foot  in  length.  The 
value  of  different  commodities  is  also  estimated  by 
cotton  cloths.  At  Masoah  several  coins  ure  current, 
which  have  been  introduced  by  the  considerable  in* 
tercourse  which  this  island  maintains  with  the  coast  of 
Arabia.  The  Venetian  sequin  is  equal  to  two  and  a 
quarter  pataka ; the  pataka,  or  imperial  dollar,  twenty- 
eight  harf ; one  harf  is  equal  to  lour  diwani;  one 
diwani,  to  ten  kibur;  one  kibur,  to  three  boorjookc,  or 
grains,  which  latter  consist  of  small  glass  beads  of  all 
descriptions  and  colours,  and  which  pass  for  money, 
whether  broken  or  entire. 

The  wakea  or  ounce  is  equivalent  to  ten  deritns 
nr  drachms,  and  twelve  ounces  make  a litir  or  rotol, 
which  may  be  called  the  Abyssinian  pound.  At 
Gondar,  a wakea  is  equal  to  six  drachms,  forty  grains, 
troy  weight,  and  is  divided  into  ten  drachms,  of 
forty  grains  each.  The  ordinary  value  of  a wakea  is 
from  seventy- two  to  seventy-six  of  the  salt  pieces 
before  described.  The  grain  measure  used  in  Abys- 
sinia is  the  ardeb,  which  contains  ten  measures, 
called  madega,  each  equal  to  twelve  ounces  Cairo 
weight.  An  ardeb  of  grain  costs  two  derims  or  two 
patakas ; an  ardeb  of  teff  the  same ; six  or  eight  ardeb 
of  tocusso  are  equivalent  to  an  ounce,  or  ten  derims  of 
gold. 

Commerce.  Comme*ce. — Its  commerce  is  confined  to  the  shores 

of  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  its  manufactures  are  altoge- 
ther insignificant.  The  Abyssinian*  Ian  hides  in  great 
perfection,  through  the  use  of  the  plant  merjombey, 
a species  of  solatium,  and  the  juice  of  the  kolquidl 
tree.  Coarse  cotton  cloth  is  the  staple  of  the  country ; 
but  the  only  colour  they  have  is  the  yellow,  pro- 
duced from  the  plant  suf.  In  order  to  obtain  a blue 
border,  they  unravel  the  threads  of  the  blue  cloth 
of  Surat,  and  weave  them  again  into  their  own  webs ; 
such  is  their  complete  ignorance  of  the  art  of  dyeing. 
Their  earthenware  may  be  considered  as  tolerably 
good. 


Manners. — The  manners  of  the  Abyssinian*  are  ABYSSI- 
dreadfully  barbarous.  Continual  warfare  having  inured  NIA. 
them  to  blood  from  their  infancy,  children  would  not 
scruple  killing  one  another,  or  grown-up  persons  if 
they  were  able.  Their  cruelty  is  evinced  even  in  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  criminals,  one  of  which  is 
flaying  alive ; another  cutting  in  pieces  with  a sabre, 
which  is  done  by  officers  and  people  of  quality  with 
the  utmost  deliberation  and  indifference.  Mr.  Bruce 
mentions  a siugular  instance  of  this  inhumanity.  One 
day  when  passing  along  the  streets  of  Gondar,  he  saw 
an  officer  of  rank  about  to  execute  three  meu  with  his 
own  hand,  who  had  given  some  offence  to  the  sovereign. 

This  person  requested  him  to  stop  till  he  had  finished 
the  business,  ns  he  wished  to  have  some  conversation 
with  him.  The  aversion  shown  to  such  scenes  was 
considered  as  a mark  of  pusillanimity. 

The  Abyssinians  treat  the  brute  creation  with  “Cutting  the 
cruelty  that  surpasses  all  other  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  They  cut  off  pieces  of  flesh  as  steaks  front 
the  living  animal,  and  eat  it,  not  only  raw,  but  still 
quivering  with  life ; then  closing  up  the  wound,  drive 
the  poor  maimed  beast  forward.  It  is  called  cutting 
the  shulada,  a practice,  the  mention  of  which  has  sub- 
jected Bruce  to  the  imputations  of  romance  and  false- 
hood ; but  which,  though  at  first  questioned  by  Mr.  Salt, 
is  confirmed  in  his  second  journey.  Mr.  Bruce  states, 
that  when  at  no  great  distance  from  Axum,  the  capital 
of  T«grt$,  he  fell  in  with  three  soldiers  “ driving  a cow : 
they  halted  at  a brook,  threw  down  the  beast,  and 
one  of  them  cut  a pretty  large  collop  of  flesh  from  its 
buttock ; after  which  they  drove  the  cow  gently  on  as 
before/’  In  another  place  lie  tells  us,  that  the  flesh 
wns  taken  from  the  upper  part  of  the  buttock ; that 
the  skin  was  flapped  over  the  wound,  fastened  with  a 
skewer,  and  a cataplasm  of  hay  put  over  all.  This  is 
considered  as  a great  luxury  at  their  feasts,  a full 
description  of  one  of  which,  by  Bruce,  will  afford  a 
striking  illustration  of  Abyssinian  manners.  **  In  the  Abysiioi«n 
capital,  where  one  is  safe  from  surprise  at  all  times,  or  testa, 
in  the  country  or  villages,  when  the  rains  are  become 
so  constant  that  the  valleys  will  not  bear  a horse  to 
pass  them,  or  that  men  cannot  venture  far  from  home 
through  fear  of  being  surrounded,  nnd  swept  away  by 
temporary  torrents,  occasioned  by  sudden  showers  on 
the  mountains:  in  a word,  when  a man  can  sny  he  is 
safe  at  home,  and  the  spear  and  shield  are  hung  up  in 
the  hall ; a number  of  people  of  the  best  fashion  in  the 
villages,  of  both  sexes,  courtiers  in  the  palace,  or  citizens 
in  the  town,  meet  together  to  dine,  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock. 

**  A long  table  is  set  in  the  middle  of  a large  room, 
and  benches  beside  it  for  a number  of  guests  who  are 
invited.  Tables  and  benches  the  Portugueze  intro- 
duced among  them;  but  bull  hides  spread  upon  the 
ground  served  them  before,  as  they  do  in  the  camp  anil 
country  now.  A cow  or  a bull,  one  or  more,  as  the 
company  is  numerous,  is  brought  close  to  the  door, 
and  his  feet  strongly  tied.  The  skin  that  hangs  down 
under  his  chin  and  throat,  which  I think  we  call  the 
dew-lap  in  England,  is  cut  only  so  deep  us  to  arrive  at 
the  fat,  of  which  it  totally  consists ; and  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  a few  small  blood-vessels,  six  or  seven  drops  of 
blood  only  fall  upon  the  ground.  They  have  no  stone, 
bench,  nor  altar,  upon  which  these  cruel  assassins  lay 
the  animal's  head  in  litis  operation.  I should  beg  his 
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ABYSS  I*  pardon,  indeed,  for  calling  him  an  assassin,  as  he  is 
NIA.  not  merciful  as  to  aim  at  the  life,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  to  keep  the  beast  alive  till  he  be  totally  eaten 
up.  Having  satisfied  tbe  Mosaical  law,  according  to 
his  conception,  by  pouring  these  six  or  seven  drops 
upon  the  ground,  two  or  more  of  them  fall  to  work ; 
on  the  back  of  the  beast  and  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
they  cut  skin-deep;  then  putting  their  fingers  between 
the  flesh  and  the  skin,  they  begin  to  strip  the  hide  of 
the  animal  half-way  down  his  ribs,  and  so  on  to  the 
buttock,  cuttiug  the  skin  wherever  it  hinders  them, 
commodiously  to  strip  tbe  poor  animal  bare.  All  the 
flesh  on  the  buttocks  is  cut  off  then,  and  in  solid  square 
pieces,  without  bones  or  much  effusion  of  blood ; and 
the  prodigious  noise  the  animal  makes  is  a signal  for 
the  company  to  sit  down  to  table. 

**  There  are  then  laid  before  every  guest,  instead  of 
plates,  round  cukes,  if  I may  so  call  them,  about 
twice  as  big  as  a pancake,  and  something  thicker  and 
tougher.  It  is  unleavened  bread,  of  a sourish  taste, 
fur  from  being  disagreeable,  and  very  easily  digested, 
made  of  a grain  called  tcfT.  It  is  of  different  colours, 
from  black  to  the  colour  of  the  whitest  wheat  bread. 
Three  or  four  of  these  cakes  are  generally  put  upper- 
most, for  the  fowl  of  the  person  opposite  to  whose  seat 
they  are  placed.  Beneath  these  are  four  or  five  of  ordi- 
nary bread,  and  of  a blackish  kind.  These  serve  the 
master  to  wipe  his  fingers  upon,  and  afterwards  the 
servant  for  bread  to  his  dinner. 

“Two  or  three  servants  then  conic,  each  with  a square 
piece  of  beef  in  their  bare  hands,  laying  it  upon  the 
cakes  of  tefF,  placed  like  dishes  down  the  table,  without 
cloth  or  anything  else  beneath  them.  By  this  time 
all  the  guests  have  knives  in  their  hands,  and  the  men 
have  the  large  crooked  ones,  which  they  put  to  all  sorts 
df  uses  during  the  time  of  war.  The  women  have  small 
clasped  knives  ; such  as  ihe  worst  of  the  kind  made  at 
Birmingham,  sold  for  a penny  each. 

“ The  company  are  so  ranged,  that  one  man  sits 
between  two  women  ; the  man  with  Ins  long  knife  cuts 
a thin  piece,  which  would  he  thought  a good  beef-steak 
in  England,  while  you  see  the  motion  of  the  fibres 
yet  perfectly  distinct,  and  alive  in  the  flesh.  No  man 
in  Abyssinia,  of  any  fashion  whatever,  feeds  himself,  or 
touches  his  own  meat.  The  women  lake  the  steak,  and 
cut  it  lengthways  like  strings,  about  the  thickness  of 
your  little  finger ; then  cross  ways  into  square  pieces, 
something  smaller  than  dice.  This  they  lay  upon  a 
piece  of  the  teff  bread,  strongly  powdered  with  black 
pepper,  or  Cayenne  pepper  and  fossil  salt ; they  then 
wrap  it  up  in  the  tefT  bread  like  a cartridge. 

In  the  meantime,  the  man  having  put  down  his 
knife,  with  each  hand  resting  upon  his  neighbour’s  knee, 
his  body  stooping,  his  head  low  and  forward,  and  mouth 
open,  very  like  an  idiot,  turns  to  the  one  whose  car- 
tridge is  first  ready,  who  stuffs  the  whole  of  it  into  his 
mouth,  which  is  so  full  that  he  is  in  constant  danger 
of  being  choked.  This  is  a mark  of  grandeur.  The 
greater  a man  would  seem  to  be,  the  larger  a piece 
he  takes  in  his  mouth ; and  the  more  noise  he  makes 
in  chewing  it  the  more  polite  he  is  thought  to  be. 
They  have  indeed  a proverb  that  says,  * Beggars  and 
thieves  only  eat  small  pieces,  or  without  making  a 
noise/  Having  dispatched  this  morsel,  which  he  does 
very  expeditiously,  his  next  female  neighbour  holds 
forth  another  cartridge,  which  goes  the  same  way,  aud 


so  on  till  he  is  satisfied.  He  never  drinks  till  he  has  ABYSSI- 
fi nis bed  eating  ; and  before  he  begins,  in  gratitude  to  NIA. 
the  fair  ones  that  fed  him,  he  makes  up  two  small  rolls 
of  the  same  kind  and  form ; each  of  his  neighbours 
open  their  mouths  nt  the  same  time,  while  with  each 
hand  he  puts  their  portion  into  their  mouths.  He  then 
fulls  to  drinking  out  of  a large  handsome  horn ; the 
ladies  eat  till  they  are  satisfied,  and  then  all  drink  to- 
gether, ‘ f iff  la  joit  ft  la  jruneur ! * A great  deal 
of  joke  and  mirth  goes  round,  very  seldom  with  any 
mixture  of  acrimony  or  ill  humour. 

**  At  this  time  the  unfortunate  victim  at  the  door  is 
bleeding  indeed,  hut  bleeding  little.  As  long  as  they 
can  cut  off  the  flesh  from  his  bones,  they  do  not  meddle 
with  the  thighs,  or  the  parts  where  the  great  arteries 
are.  At  last  they  fall  upon  tbe  thighs  likewise;  and 
soon  after,  the  animal  bleeding  to  death,  becomes  so 
tough,  that  the  cannibals,  who  have  the  rest  of  it  to  cat, 
find  very  hard  work  to  separate  the  flesh  from  the  bones 
with  their  teeth,  like  dogs.” 

As  the  restraints  of  morality  and  honour  have  no 
influence  upon  the  Abyssinians,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  marriage  must  prove  but  a very  slender  tie;  indeed 
Mr.  Bruce  says,  that  there  is  no  such  tiling,  unless  that 
which  is  contracted  by  mutual  consent  without  any 
form,  subsisting  only  till  dissolved  by  dissent  of  one 
or  other,  and  to  be  renewed  as  often  os  it  is  agree- 
able to  both  parties,  who,  when  they  please,  cohabit 
together,  alter  having  been  divorced  and  connected 
with  others.  u I remember, ’’  says  he,  to  have  been 
once  at  Koscam,  in  presence  of  the  Iteghe,  when  in  the 
circle  there  was  a woman  of  great  quality,  mid  seven 
men  who  had  all  been  her  hu&tk&nds  none  of  whom  was 
ihe  happy  spouse  at  that  time.*’  There  is  no  distinction 
of  legitimate  aud  illegitimate  children;  upon  separation 
they  are  equally  divided  ; the  eldest  son  falls  to  the 
mother’s  first  choice,  aud  the  eldest  daughter  to  the 
father.  If  there  is  but  one  daughter,  and  all  the  rest 
sons,  she  is  assigned  to  the  father.  If  there  is  but  one 
son,  and  all  the  rest  daughters,  he  is  the  right  of  the 
mother.  If  the  numbers  are  unequal  after  the  first 
election,  the  rest  are  divided  by  lot.  In  a few  rare  in- 
stances some  ceremony  is  used  at  a marriage,  but  the 
king  himaclf  only  sends  & message  to  the  lady  lie 
chooses. 

From  some  of  the  practice*  already  detailed,  we 
should  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  Abyssinians  were 
totally  destitute  of  religion ; or  if  they  professed  it, 
that  it  must  be  either  a strange  superstition,  or 
a mere  nominal  faith.  The  latter  is,  in  truth,  the 
case ; for,  however  barbaruus  their  customs,  and 
detestable  their  conduct,  they  assume  the  distinctive 
character  of  Christianity,  which,  however,  is  strangely 
distorted. 

Relioion. — The  Abyssinians  are  said  to  have  been  Conversion 
converted  to  the  Christian  religion  by  Frumepatius,  in  Chri*- 
thc  year  38J.  They  arc  described  as  a branch  of  the  t**n’1)* 
Copts  or  Jacobites,  w ith  w hom  they  agree  in  admitting 
but  one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  rejecting  the 
council  of  Chalcedon;  on  which  account  they  arc 
also  called  Eulychiaiis  and  Mouophysilcs.  The  term 
Copt  properly  applies  only  to  those  Christians  who  live 
in  Egypt,  Nubiu,  and  the  countries  adjacent.  The 
Abyssinian  church  is  governed  by  a bishop  or  metro- 
politan styled  Ahuna,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Coptic 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  residing  at  Cairo.  The  Abuna 
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ABYSS1-  being  a foreigner,  and  generally  ignorant  of  the  Ian* 
guage  and  manners  of  the  country,  he  is  not  permitted 
lo  meddle  with  the  affaire  of  the  government:  his 
principal  employment  is  the  ordination  of  priests,  dea- 
cons, and  monks.  Next  in  divinity  is  the  Komos,  or 
Hegumcnos.  a kind  of  arch-presbyter,  who  has  the 
interior  priests  aud  deacons,  with  the  secular  affairs  of 
the  parish,  under  his  inspection.  The  deacons  occupy 
the  lowest  rank  of  priesthood.  They  have  canons  also, 
and  tnonkB : the  former  of  whom  marry ; the  latter, 
at  their  admission,  vow  celibacy,  but  with  a reservation, 
making  a promise  aloud  before  their  superior  to  keep 
chastity ; but  adding  in  a low  voice  or  whisper,  * as  you 
keep  it/  The  Deblarahs,  a set  of  chanters  who  assist 
iu  the  musical  parts  of  the  service,  are,  in  general  esti- 
mation, even  more  so  than  the  Romos,  though  the 
latter  be  superior  in  rank.  The  emperor  alone  takes 
cognizance  of  all  ecclesiastical  causes,  except  a few 
smaller  ones  reserved  to  the  judges,  and  confers  all 
benefices  except  that  of  Abuna. 

Monks.  The  monks  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  of 
Debra  Libanos,  and  those  of  St.  Eustathius.  They 
have  not,  properly  speaking,  any  convents,  but  inhubtt 
separate  houses  erected  round  their  church.  Their 
ignorance  is  extreme.  The  superior  of  the  monks  of 
Mahebar  Selass**.  in  the  north-west  part  of  Abyssinia, 
is  the  Itchegud,  who  is  of  greater  consequence  iu  tur- 
bulent times  than  the  Abutia.  He  is  ordained  by  two 
chief  priests  holding  a white  cloth  or  veil  over  his  head, 
and  a third  repeating  a prayer;  after  which  they  all  lay 
their  hands  on  his  head,  and  join  together  iu  singing 
psalms.  The  churches  are  very  numerous,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  an  opinion  among  the  great,  that 
whoever  leaves  a fund  to  build  a church,  or  has  erected 
one  during  his  life,  makes  a sufficient  atonement  for 
all  his  sins.  They  are  usually  erected  on  eminences, 
in  the  vicinity  of  running  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  facilities  to  the  purifications  and  ablutions, 
which  they  practise  according  to  the  I-evit ical  law.  The 
churches  are  surrounded  with  rows  of  Virginia  cedars, 
and  being  circular,  with  conical  summits  and  thatched 
roofs,  and  encompassed  on  the  outside  with  pillars  of 
cedar,  to  which  the  roof  projecting  eight  feet  beyond 
the  wall  is  fixed,  furnish  an  agreeable  walk  in  the  hot 
or  rainy  season,  and  diversify  the  scenery.  The  in- 
ternal partition  and  arrangement  of  the  church  is  that 
prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  law ; and  many  of  the  cere- 
monies and  observances  in  their  mode  of  worship  are 
obviously  derived  from  the  ceremouial  rites  of  the  Jewish 
religion. 

The  religion  of  Abyssinia  is,  in  reality,  a strange 
compound  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  superstition; 
the  former  appears  to  predominate.  They  practise 
circumcision,  and  extend  it  to  both  sexes.  'They 
observe  both  Saturday  aud  Sunday  as  Sabbaths: 
they  eat  no  meats  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Moses: 
women  are  obliged  to  the  legal  purifications,  and 
brothers  marry  their  brothers*  wives.  Their  festivals 
and  saints  arc  numberless.  As  they  celebrate  the 
Epiphany  with  peculiar  festivity,  in  commemoration  of 


Christ's  baptism,  and  sport  in  ponds  and  rivers,  some  ABYSSI. 
have  supposed  they  undergo  baptism  every  year.  One  NIA. 
of  their  saints'  days  is  consecrated  to  Balaam's  as*; 
another  to  Pilate  and  hi*  wife,  because  Pilate  washed  . ^ 
his  hands  belore  he  pronounced  sentence  on  Christ, 
and  his  wife  desired  him  to  have  nothing  to  du  with 
the  blued  of  that  just  person.  They  have  four  seasons 
of  Lent  : the  great  I^cnt  commences  ten  days  earlier 
than  ours,  and  is  observed  with  so  much  seventy, 
that  many  abstain  even  from  fish,  because  St.  Paul 
says  there  is  one  kind  of  flesh  of  men,  and  another  of 
fishes.  They  at  least  equal  the  church  of  Rome  in 
miracles  and  legends  of  saints;  which  occasioned  no 
inconsiderable  embarrassment  to  the  Jesuits,  whom 
they  presented  with  such  account*  of  miracle*  wrought 
by  their  saints,  in  proof  of  their  religion,  and  those  so 
well  circumstantiated  aud  attested,  that  the  mission- 
aries thought  themselves  obliged  lo  deny  miracles  to 
be  uuy  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a religion.  Prayer  for 
the  dead  is  common,  and  invocations  of  saint*  and 
angels;  and  such  is  their  veneration  for  the  Virgin, 
that  they  charged  the  Jesuits  with  deficiency  in  this 
respect.  Images  in  painting  decorate  their  churches, 
and  excite  their  reverential  regard ; at  the  same  lime 
they  ubhor  all  images  in  relievo,  except  the  cross.  Tirey 
maintain  that  the  soul  of  man  is  not  created;  because, 
say  they,  God  finished  all  his  works  on  the  sixth  day. 

They  admit  the  apocryphal  books,  and  the  canons  of 
the  Apostles,  as  well  as  the  apostolical  constitutions,  to 
be  genuine ; but  Solomon's  Song  they  consider  merely 
as  a love  poem  in  honour  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  they  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
traiisutatanliatiou : Ludolph  and  Bruce  differ  on  this 
question;  but  the  latter  affirms  that  they  are  now,  with 
regard  to  doctrine,  as  great  heretics,  and  with  respect 
lo  morals,  as  corrupt  as  the  Jesuits  have  represented 
them. 

Abyssinia  contains  many  Jews,  Mahometan*,  and 
Pagan*.  The  former  have  always  been  settled  there 
iu  considerable  numtiers  ; but  some  of  them  have  been 
proselyted  to  Christianity,  cither  by  coercion  or  from 
mercenary  motives : the  rest  chiefly  occupy  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  where  they  retain  the  ancient  distinc- 
tion* of  Caraitc*  ami  Talmudists.  Ludolph  mentions 
another  sect,  inhabiting  the  frontier*  (I.  i.  c.  14.)  be- 
tween them  and  the  Cadres,  who  dwell  along  the  Nile, 
and  who  are  supposed  to  descend  from  the  captives 
taken  by  the  king*  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  or  from 
those  who  were  dispersed  over  the  earth  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  They  were  uever  incorporated  with 
the  other  Jews,  but  have  always  been  regarded  as 
Sala.ro,  or  strangers  and  exile*.  Their  Bible  is  in  the 
corrupt  Talmudic  dialect.  The  Mahometans  amount 
10  about  one-lllird  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  inter- 
mixed with  the  Christians.  Some  of  them  cultivate 
the  soil,  but  the  most  opulent  are  the  factors,  who  have 
engrossed  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  Pagans  chiefly 
consist  of  the  Gal  las.  Others  are,  besides,  diffused 
scantily  through  the  country. 


ABYSSINIAN  Ciiurcii,  in  Ecclesiastical  History, 
the  name  given  to  the  church  established  in  Abyssinia. 
See  the  preceding  article  on  the  Rrlioion  of  the  Abys- 
einians. 

ACACALOTL,  in  Ornithology,  lire  name  of  a bird 


called  by  some  eornre  aquatints,  or  the  water  raven : 
properly  the  pclicanus  carbo,  or  cormorant ; the  Tan- 
talu*  Mrricanu*  of  Gmehn. 

ACACIA,  Egyptian  Thorn,  or  Bindino  Bean- 
TREC,  in  the  Linmean  system  of  Botany,  a species 
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ACACIA,  of  mimosa,  of  the  cla«;§  Polygamia,  and  order  Mnncecia. 

— The  flowers  of  this  plan!  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to 

DEMY  produce  that  yellow  which  we  see  in  their  silks  and 

. stuffs,  and  in  their  painting  on  paper.  The  flowers 

beings:  gathered  before  they  arc  fully  open,  are  gently 
heated  in  a clean  earthen  vessel,  till  they  become  dry 
and  yellow ; water  is  added,  till  there  is  enough  to 
hold  the  flowers  incorporated  together.  This  mixture 
they  boil  till  it  becomes  thick  and  yellow,  when  it  is 
strained  through  a piece  of  coarse  silk.  Hall  un  ounce 
of  common  alum,  and  an  ounce  of  calcined  oyster  shells 
reduced  to  a fine  powder,  is  then  put  into  the  liquor. 

The  diversity  in  the  shades  of  yellow  i*  produced  by 

varying  the  proportion  of  acacia  seeds  and  flowers:  for 
the  deepest  yellow  a small  quantity  of  Brazil  wood  is 
required. 

Acacia,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  the  inspissated  juice 
of  the  unripe  pods  of  the  Mimosa  Nilotica  ol  Liiimro*. 
The  juice  is  brought  to  us  from  Egypt,  in  roundish 
masses,  wrapped  up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  a mild 
astringent.  The  Egyptians  use  it  as  a remedy  for  spit- 
ting of  blood,  and  it  may  be  given  in  disorders  arising 
from  laxity  and  acrimony,  in  collyria  for  strengthening 
the  eyes,  and  in  gorgarisins  for  quinary*.  It  is  with  us 
an  ingredient  in  mithrid&le  and  theriuca,  but  is  rarely 
met  with  in  the  shops,  German  Acacia,  the  juice  of 
unripe  sloes  inspissated  nearly  to  dryness  over  a gentle 
fire,  being  substituted  lor  it. 

Acacia  False ; Acacia  Three-thorned,  or  Honey- 
locust;  Acacia  Indiana,  and  other  species.  See 
Botaky,  Div.  ii. 

Acacia,  among  antiquaries,  something  resembling 
a roll  or  bag,  seen  from  the  time  of  Anutatiui  on 
medals,  in  the  hands  of  several  consuls  and  emperors, 
to  remind  them  of  their  mortality, 

ACACIANS,  the  name  of  several  sects  of  heretics, 
followers  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  CfftWH,  who  flourished 
in  the  fourth  century.  Some  of  them  maintained,  that 
the  Son  was  only  a similar,  not  the  same,  substance 
with  the  Father ; and  others,  that  be  was  not  only  a 
distinct  but  a dissimilar  substance. 

ACAD,  Achad,  or  Arch  ad,  the  town  in  which 
Nimrod  reigned,  situated  iu  Babylonia,  eastward  of  the 
Tigris, 

ACfADEME.  Acadcmus,  an  Athenian,  in 

Acad'bmy-  whose  groves  a ?ect  of  Grecian 

Acadk'mia*.  philosophers  were  accustomed  to 

Academical.  assemble.  To  them  and  their 

Academically.  philosophy  the  words  are  still  ap- 
Acadkmi'cian.  plied,  and  more  generally  to  any 
Acadkm'ick,  «.  assembly  or  society  of  persons, 
Academ'ick,  adj.  where  learning  and  philosophy 
AcAo'sMisr.  arc  the  proposed  objects ; to  uni- 

versities and  schools,  public  and  private. 

But  ye  withdrowMi  froraethi*  man,  that  he  hath  been  nourished 
in  my  stiwLies  or  k)uiI«i  of  KlMticn,  and  of  Achadcmirv*  in  Greece. 

Chancer' i Bcrxnut,  b.  i.  ful.  121 1,  c.  W. 

From  women'*  eye*  this  doctrine  I dcriue. 

The*  sparelt;  *till  thtf  rii»hl  promethean  lire. 

They  are  the  book**,  the  art*,  the  arkn/iemn. 

That  ahew,  containr,  ami  nourish  all  the  world : 

Else  none  *t  all  in  ou^ht  pmueR  txwlleni 

ShaJupearci  L'*  L I sat,  p.  135.  act  iv.  *c.  3. 

gar*.  Fye,  fye,  what  thing*  tlMM  academic  A*  are ; 
The*e  book- worm*,  how  they  look! 

Ethb.  They  *ie  mere  images 
So  gentle  motion  or  behaviour  in  ’em. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher' I Elder  Brother,  act  ii.  BC.  1. 


He  that  had  only  talk’d  with  him  might  find  ACK- 

A little  academy  in  hi*  mind  ; DEM  V. 

Where  wi»dom  ma.ter  wet,  and  fellow*,  ail  — 

Which  we  con  good,  which  we  ran  virtuun*  call. 

Cmtiey*  Elegy  on  J ohm  LiltlefiM,  Etg. 

Academical  aSudy  may  be  comprised  in  two  point* — reading  and 
meditation.  Berkeley  t Minute  Fhthnopker. 

Tine  acadrmuJt  do  iwt  refer  merely  to  the  lightars*  of  thi* 
creature’*  [the  aea-torlot*e]  body,  but  to  a wonderful  sagacity  and 
caution  uf  thia  «mmal. 

Hay' i H ndom  of  God  in  the  Creation. 

The  muscle*,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  draw  himaelf  together, 
and  gather  up  hi*  whole  body  like  a l>all,  the  Parisian  academiit* 
describe  to  lie  a dwtinrt  caruoiu  muscle.  lb. 

Wide  through  poetic  scene*  the  genius  roves. 

Or  wanders  Wild  Ut  nruiirmic  groves  : 

Thu*  nature  our  society  adores. 

Where  Tmdal  diciat**,  and  Sileaus  snores. 

Fop-' i Dwtciad,  b.  iv. 

Unhappily,  by  too  short  a view  of  things,  you  have  been  apt  to 
mistake  the  completion  of  your  academic  C*iurs#s  for  the  comple- 
tion of  your  theologic  studies.  Haebertom'i  Chargee. 

The  acmdnmce  always  talk  of  doubt  and  suspense  of  judgment,  of 
danger  in  h <*ty  determination*.  of  confining  to  very  narrow  bounds 
the  inquiries  of  the  understanding,  and  of  renouncing  all  specula- 
tions which  lie  not  within  the  limit*  uf  common  life  and  practice. 

//•one's  Euayi. 

In  a conference  of  the  French  Academy,  one  of  the  acai/cmicvroif 
desired  to  have  *heir  opinion  o«  the  conduct  of  Paul  Veronese, 
who.  though  a ;•  Lit  or  of  great  consideration,  had,  contrary  to 
the  strict  rules  ut  an,  m his  picluro  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda, 
represented  the  principal  figure  in  shade. 

Sir  Jo*.  Reynold*  Ihteonrtd. 

The  ACADEMICS,  or  Academists,  were  disciple* 
of  the  school  of  Socrates  ami  Plato.  Their  modem 
designation,  since  the  restoration  of  learning,  is  Pia- 
tcmistB. 

The  ancient  academical  philosophy  was  distinguished 
hv  a certain  degree  of  doubt  re*pcctirig  the  principles 
of  knowledge;  which,  however,  was  cherished  and 
recommended  by  Plato,  not  to  undermine  truth,  but  to 
promote  that  caution  in  the  inquirer,  which  shall  hold 
the  mind  in  a due  state  of  balance  between  implicit  ad- 
mission and  absolute  scepticism.  To  the  latter,  indeed, 
the  previous  attempts  at  philosophising  had  obviously 
tended,  by  impressing  the  idea  through  their  number- 
less and  contradictory  hypotheses,  that  truth  was  in- 
comprehensible by  the  human  mind-  It  was  to  remedy 
this  abuse  that  Plato  assumed  the  principles  of  tire 
ucailemic  philosophy. 

The  school  oi  Plato  was  divided  in'o  the  Old,  the 
Middle,  and  the  New  Academy.  The  former  consisted 
of  those  of  his  disciples  who  taught  the  doctrine  of 
their  master  without  any  mixture  ; of  whom  the  prin- 
cipal were  Speusippus,  Xenocrates,  Pole  mo,  C ran  tor, 
and  Crates.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  the  Middle  Academy  was  (bunded 
by  Arccsilaus  of  iEolis,  who  affirmed  that  though  there 
was  a certainty  in  the  nature  of  things,  yet  everything 
is  uncertain  to  the  human  understand  mg,  and  all  con- 
fident assertions  are  absurd.  His  successors  were 
Lacydes,  Evander.  and  Egerinus.  This  system  was 
afterwards  modified  by  Carneudes.  a Cyreneau,  who 
established  the  New  Academy,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Clitomachus,  Philo  of  Larissa,  and  Antiuchus  of  Asca- 
lon ; after  whom,  iu  the  175th  olympiad,  the  school  was 
transferred  to  Rome.  Warhmtun  considers  both  the 
latter  Academies  as  really  the  same,  and  essentially 
sceptical.  (Div.  Legation,  vol.  ii.) 
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AC  A-  Thf  ancient  term  Academy  is  descriptive  of  a Gar- 
den,  Villa,  or  Grove,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Athens, 
where  Plato  taught,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
Article.  Some  have  derived  the  name  from  Cadmus, 
who  introduced  letters  from  Phflenicta  into  Greece,  an 
well  an  the  learning  of  Egypt ; hut  its  origin  is  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Acadcmus,  or  Ecadcmu*.  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Theseus,  and  who  bequeathed  it  to  the 
citizens  for  a Gymnasium.  It  was  adorned  by  Cimon 
with  fountains,  trees,  and  walks,  which  Sylla  employed 
in  making  battering  engines  during  the  siege  of  Athens. 
Hipparchus  enclosed  it  with  a wall,  the  cost  of  which 
was  only  defrayed  by  imposing  a heavy  taxation  upon 
the  people : hence,  'l»*«/JX*re»X0*‘  became  afterwards 
a proverbial  expression  to  denote  any  very  expensive 
business.  This  delightful  retirement  was  also  used  as 
a place  of  burial  for  illustrious  men. 

Academy  is  now  commonly  used  to  signify  a Society 
of  learned  men,  associated  for  the  advancement  of  the 
i’tatany  Arts  or  Sciences.  Ptolemy  Soler,  for  the  encouragement 
vter.  and  improvement  of  the  liberal  Arts  in  his  dominions, 
founded  an  Academy  ut  Alexandria,  and  provided  it 
with  a collection  of  books,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
the  Alexandrian  Library. 

Tneodori  us.  Theodosius  the  Younger  established  an  Academy  at 
Constantinople,  and  appointed  Professors  of  every 
Science,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a rival  institution 
to  that  at  Koine ; which,  with  the  other  literary  Semi- 
naries, had  been  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  about  the  end 
of  the  IVth  and  beginning  of  the  Vtli  centuries. 

Charle*  The  first  Academy  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
augoe.  was  established  by  Charlemagne,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  preceptor  Alcuin.  It  consisted  of  the  principal 
men  of  learning  in  the  Court,  and  the  Emperor  was 
himself  a Member.  The  language  of  the  country  was 
at  that  period  in  a very  barbarous  state,  and  one  consi- 
derable object  of  the  institution  was  to  improve  it,  as 
well  as  to  advance  the  interests  of  polite  literature  iri 
general,  by  promoting  a diligent  attention  to  the  wri- 
tings of  antiquity.  Each  Member  was  required  to  give 
an  account  of  the  authors  he  read  : and  at  length  they 
even  assumed  the  names  of  the  ancient  authors  with 
whom  they  were  most  pleased. 

However  honourable,  and  for  the  time  useful,  were 
the  exertions  of  Alcuin,  the  institution  perished  at  his 
death  ; uml  during  several  subsequent  ages  rvo  attempts 
were  made  to  advance  the  interests  of  learning.  The 
occasional  appearance  of  literary  individuals,  resem- 
bled only  the  meteors  that  durt  through  the  midnight 
gloom,  and  after  diffusing  a momentary  splendour, 
vanish  for  ever.  There  was  no  combination  of  cfTori, 
no  uniou  of  mind  ; no  association  to  promote  or  even 
protect  knowledge : and  if  a happy  superstition  had 
not  preserved  the  compositions  of  antiquity  ill  the  cells 
of  the  Monks,  every  spark  of  light  must  huve  been 
extinguished. 

fr 'cek*  in  The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  Turks, 
Italy*  in  1453,  induced  several  eminent  Greek  scholars  to 
settle  in  the  Western  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
Italy,  where  they  imported  vast  treasures  of  Grecian 
antiquity,  unci  were  patronised  by  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
uml  by  the  Mediccan  family.  This  led  to  the  forma- 
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tion  of  Libraries  and  Schools,  which  multiplied  in  every  AC  \ 
direction.  DEMY. 

We  shall  arrange  our  account  of  the  principal  Aca- 
demies  according  to  their  respective  subjects. 

Medical.  The  Academia  Natural  Cvnownirtn,  Medical 
called ’also  the  Leopoldiue  Academy,  was  founded  in 
1632,  by  Jo.  Laur.  Bauschlua,  u Physician  of  Swin-  J7.!' V'  , J 
urth,  in  the  Circle  of  Franconia  ; who,  having  invited  And.  * 
other  Physicians  to  a free  communication  of  their  cases 
and  discoveries,  was  at  length  elected  President  of  a new 
Society  formed  upon  the  general  basis  of  such  com- 
munications. The  first  meeting  was  held  Junuary  I. 

1632.  The  contributions  on  given  subject!  proposed 
every  six  months  by  the  President,  were  at  first  published 
separately ; but  in  1670  a resolution  was  adopted  to 
publish  a volume  of  olrservalions  every  year.  The  first 
volume  appeared  in  1684,  under  the  title  of  Epheme- 
ridcs,  which  was  followed,  with  some  interruptions,  by 
others  of  different  titles.  In  1687  the  Emperor  Leopold 
look  the  Society  under  his  protection,  who  conferred 
several  privileges  on  the  Members,  and  elevated  their 
Presidents  to  tile  dignity  of  Counts  Palatine  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  From  him  it  took  the‘ll*me of  Ctrmrea- 
Leopuldina  Natural  Curiotorum  Academia,  or  th«*  Lro- 
potdine  Academy , This  Academy  hud  no  fixed  residence, 
or  regular  assemblies  but  only  an  office,  first  esta- 
blished at  Ilrcslau,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Nurem- 
berg, where  all  communications  are  sent.  It  consisted 
of  n President,  two  Secretaries,  and  Colleagues  or 
Members  The  Colleagues,  at  their  admission,  obliged 
themselves  to  choose  some  subject  out  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom,  for  discussion,  provided 
it  had  not  been  treated  of  by  any  Colleague  before ; 
and  to  furnish  materials  for  the  Annual  Ephetnerides. 

Each  Member  was  required  to  hear,  as  a sy  mbol  of  the 
Academy,  n gold  ring,  on  which  wus  a book  open,  with 
an  eye  on  the  front.  The  opposite  side  had  the  motto 
of  the  Academy,  Nu  iujuu  m otiosus.  See  Ruchneri  Hist. 

Acad.  Natures  Curiotorum,  Hal.  1736.  Other  Academies 
of  the  same  name  were  established  on  the  continent. 


namely,  at  Palermo,  in  1645;  in  Spain,  in  1632;  at 
Venice,  in  1701  ; and  at  Geneva,  in  1713. 

Chiruroical.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Surgeons  Chiru  - rd 
was  instituted  at  Paris  in  1731,  the  Members  of  which  £ca*h 
are  not  only  to  publish  their  own  observations,  improve-  ai 
inents,  and  discoveries,  but  to  communicate  all  that  is 
written  on  Surgery,  with  the  view  of  furnishing  a com- 
plete history  of  the  Art.  A question  in  Surgery  is 
annually  proposed,  and  a gold  medal,  of  five  hundred 
livres  value,  given  for  the  best  answer. 

The  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Vienna  was  instituted  by  Academy  at 
Francis  II.  in  I7H3,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  * 'c,uu* 
Bramhillu.  At  first  there  were  only  two  Professors,  to 
whose  instruction  were  committed  130  young  men, 

30  of  whom  had  formerly  been  Surgeons  in  the  army  ; 
but  the  number  both  of  the  teachers  a ml  pupils  has 
been  considerably  increased.  Adjacent  to  the  building 
is  a good  botanical  garden.  The  Emperor  has  provided 
a large  and  splendid  edifice  in  Vienna,  which  affords 
accommodation  to  the  teachers,  the  students,  pregnant 
women,  putients  for  clinical  lectures,  and  servants. 

He  also  bestowed  upon  this  Academy  a medical 
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ACA-  library,  which  is  always  open  ; a complete  set  of  chirur- 
DKMY  gjcal  instruments ; an  apparatus  for  experiments  in 
natural  philosophy ; a collection  of  specimens  in  na- 
tural history ; a variety  of  nnatomical  and  pathological 
preparations;  preparations  in  wax.  brought  from  Flo- 
rence; and  many  othci  useful  articles.  In  this  insti- 
tution three  prize  medals,  of  the  value  of  40  florins 
each,  are  to  be  nnnually  bet  owed  on  those  students  who 
return  the  best  answer  to  questions  proposed  during 
the  previous  year.  These  prizes  are  in  part  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  Brcndcllius,  the  Protochirurgus  at 
Vienna,  and  are  unnuully  published. 

Kcrletias-  Ecclesiastical.  An  Academy  of  this  description 
tic«L  was  instituted  at  Bologna,  in  Italy,  in  1687,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  into  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
history,  of  each  age  of  the  church. 

< ttfmojra-  Cosmoguaphical.  About  the  commencement  of 
|itucai.  the  XV Illth  century  a Coxmographical  Academy  was 

instituted  at  Venice,  called  the  Argonauts,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Vincent  Coronelii,  for  the  advancement  of 
Geography;  the  device  of  which  is  the  terraqueous 
globe,  with  the  motto  plus  ultra.  The  publication  of 
correct  maps,  both  celestial  and  terrestrial,  together 
with  geographical,  historical,  and  astronomical  de- 
scriptions. constitutes  the  principal  design.  Each 
Member  of  the  Academia  Costnographiu,  in  order  to 
defray  the  expense,  subscribes  a proportional  sum,  for 
which  they  arc  to  receive  one  or  more  copies  of  each 
piece.  For  this  purpose,  three  Societies  are  settled; 
one  under  F.  Moro,  Provincial  of  the  Minorites  in 
Hungary;  another  under  the  Abbot  Laurence  au  Rut 
Paycnne  au  Marais ; the  third  under  F.  Baldigiani, 
Jesuit  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Roman  College. 
All  the  globes,  maps,  ami  geographical  writings  of 
Coronelii,  have  been  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
Academy. 

Scientific  Scientific.  About  the  year  1560,  the  Academy 
Arad.  Se-  railed  A cademia  Secrctorum  Naturte  was  instituted  at 
cm.  Nil  Naples,  in  the  house  of  Baplistu  Porta  ; the  design  of 
which  was  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  Mathematical 
W»d  Physical  Science.  The  Church  of  Rome,  however, 
apprehensive  that  the  diffusion  of  light  would  prove 
unfavourable  to  its  Ecclesiastical  pretensions,  or  at  least 
persuaded  that  it  was  altogether  unnecessary,  soon  laid 
an  effectual  interdict  U[nui  an  association  which  was 
becoming  exceedingly  prosperous. 

Acad.  I.jm  It  was  succeeded  by  the  A cadi  mi  a Lyncei,  established 
at  Rome,  by  Prince  Frederic  Cesi,  shout  the  close  of 
the  same  century,  for  the  similar  purpose  of  promoting 
Natural  Philosophy.  This  Academy  became  illustrious 
in  consequence  of  several  of  its  Members,  who  were 
discoverer*  in  Science  ; among  w horn  may  lie  noticed, 
in  particular,  the  celebrated  Galileo.  Other  institution* 
of  a similar  description  arose  almost  contemporaneously, 
but  none  equalled  the  Academia  Lyncei ; and  though 
they  were  in  some  degree  useful,  it  was  less  by  the 
induction  of  facts  through  the  investigations  of  experi- 
ment, than  by  the  less  valuable  and  too  often  ill-founded 
plausibilities  of  speculation. 

Acad.  The  Academy  dd  Cimento  arose  at  the  cominence- 

< imcnis.  ment  of  the  XVIIth  century,  under  the  protection  of 

Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  Cardinal  dc  Medici.  Among 
iU  chief  Members  were  Paul  dc  Buono,  who  in  1657 
invented  an  instrument  to  show  the  incompressibility 
of  water,  consisting  of  a globular  shell  of  gold;  Al- 
phonso  BoreMi,  who  w rote  Dr  Motu  A nimalium  ; Vincent 
Vi  van  i,  Francis  llcdi,  and  Count  Laurence  Magalotti ; 


the  latter  of  whom  published  a curious  work  in  1667,  ACA* 
under  the  title  of  Haggi  di  NtUunUi  Esperienze,  which  Y. 

appeared  in  an  English  translation  by  Mr.  Waller,  in  Vs— 
1684. 

The  Academy  degf  Tnquieti  at  Bologna,  incorporated  Acad.  «ir*t 
afterwards  into  that  of  Della  Trncia,  produced  some  laqaiati. 
admirable  discourses,  which  were  published  by  Gemi- 
ninno  Montenari,  ill  1667,  under  the  title  of  Prnsieri 
Fisico-Matematici.  Tins  Academy  met  in  the  house  of 
Eustachio  Muntrcdi,  in  I69U,  who  is  hy  some  represented 
as  the  founder.  He  and  his  associates  assumed  the 
planetary  system  as  their  armorial  badge,  surrounded  by 
a serpent  with  the  toil  in  its  mouth  ; the  motto  was 
mens  agitat,  whence  they  derived  the  name  of  Inqmrti. 

In  1704  the* institution  was  new  modelled  hy  J.  B. 
Morgagni,  with  the  assistance  of  E.  Manfredi  and 
Stniicariuii,  whose  efforts  were  principally  directed  to 
the  abolition  of  the  scholastic  methods  of  speculating, 
and  the  substitution  of  another  and  marc  successful 
mode  of  philosophising.  In  1714  it  was  united  with 
the  Rononian  Institute,  which  has  been  richly  endowed 
by  the  Pope*,  and  was  under  Senatorial  protection. 

The  Director  now  acquired  the  title  of  President,  and 
the  School  itself  that  of  Academy  of  the  Institute.  From 
the  patronage  of  Clement  XI.  it  was  afterwards  gene- 
rally termed  Academia  Clementina.  It  is  a singular 
feature  of  this  institution,  that  several  ladies  were  not 
only  admitted  as  Members, "but  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  Professorships,  among  whom  were  Anna  Manzolini, 

Professor  of  Anatomy ; and  Laura  Rassi,  celebrated 
for  her  knowledge  of  the  abstruse  Sciences,  of  whom 
an  account  is  given  in  theVIth  Volume  of  the  Commen- 
tarii  Uononitnses.  The  building  of  the  Academy  com- 
prises 40  apartments,  beside*  halls  underneath  : the 
Library  consists  of  120,000  volumes,  independently  of 
an  apartment  filled  with  valuable  manuscript*.  The 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History  i*  remarkably  fine. 

In  1540  an  Academy  called  La  Societa  Srientifica  Arad.de^l 
Rossunense  degV  Jnnt riosi  was  established  at  Rossano,  8mm. 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Originally  it  was  an  Aca- 
demy of  Belles  Lettres,  but  was  made  an  Academy  of 
Science*  in  1695,  at  the  instance  of  the  Abbot  Don 
Giacinto  Gimtna;  who,  a*  President,  under  the  title  of 
Promoter-General,  introduced  a new  set  of  regulations, 
by  which  he  divided  the  Members  into  Granimuriuns, 
Rhetoricians,  Poets,  Historians,  Philosophers,  Phy- 
sicians, Mathematicians,  Lawyers,  and  Divines,  with 
a class  apart  for  Cardinals  and  persons  of  quality. 

The  Members  arc  not  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of 
Ac&demists,  without  a written  permission  from  their 
President,  which  is  not  granted  till  the  proposed  pub- 
lication has  been  sanctioned  hy  the  Censors  of  the 
Academy.  The  permission  is  considered  as  the  greatest 
honour  the  Academy  can  confer,  as  the  Institution,  hy 
their  adopting  it,  becomes  responsible  for  it*  contents. 

To  this  law  the  President  is  himself  subject.  No 
Academist  is  permitted  to  publish  against  the  writings 
of  another  without  leave  from  the  Society. 

Italy  has  always  been  the  nursery  of  Academical 
Institutions,  which  have  diffused  a refinement  over  the 
general  taste  of  that  country,  for  which  it  ha*  been 
highly  celebrated.  A mere  catalogue  of  these  Institu- 
tions, which  Jarckius  reckons  at  the  number  of  550, 
of  which  he  gives  the  history  of  25  in  the  city  of  Milan, 
would  occupy  many  pages.  Many  have  become  extinct 
from  being  unsupported  by  the  Princes ; others  have 
acquired  lasting  fame  and  stability — among  which  may 
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ACA-  be  enumerated  the  Academy  of  Filamionit-i  at  Verona, 
DKMY.  supported  by  the  Marquis  Scipio  Mallei,  to  whose 
'■■'-••v-**’''  memory  a marble  statue  is  erected  over  the  entrance  of 
the  Palace ; the  Academy  of  Ricovaltri  at  Padua  ; the 
Academy  of  the  Muti  de  Reggio,  at  Modena.  In  the 
two  latter,  Sig.  Vallisnieri  distinguished  himself  by 
learned  and  ingenious  dissertation. 

French  F.  Mersenne  is  said  to  have  given  the  first  idea  of  a 

Academies.  Philosophical  Academy  in  France,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  XVI  Ith  century,  by  the  conferences  of  Naturalists 
and  Mathematicians  held  occasionally  at  his  lodging* ; at 
which  Gassendi,  Des  Cartes,  Hobbes,  Roberval,  Pascal, 
Rondel,  and  others,  assisted.  Mersenne  proposed  pro- 
blems for  examination,  or  experiments  for  trial.  These 
assemblies  were  soon  succeeded  by  other*  more  public, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Montmort  and  M.  Thevelot 
the  traveller.  The  example  set  by  the  French  stimu- 
lated their  neighbours  the  English,  who  determined 
on  the  establishment  of  a Philosophical  Academy  in 
Oxford,  at  the  close  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  administra- 
tion ; which,  after  the  Restoration,  was  erected  into  a 
Royal  Society.  The  zeal  of  England,  in  its  turn,  animated 
the  French  ; and  Louis  XIV.  in  1666,  assisted  by  the 
counsels  of  his  Minister,  M.  Colbert,  founded  an  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  with  a sufficient  revenue  to 
defray  the  charge  of  experiments  and  salaries  to  the 
Members. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  the  interests  of  humanity  as 
well  as  of  Science,  had  this  principle  of  rivalship  never 
exceeded  the  legitimate  boundary  of  scientific  and 
philosophical  investigation  ; and  if  each  had  been 
always  emulous  of  bearing  into  the  remotest  wilds  of 
ignorance  the  torch  of  Science,  instead  of  unsheathing 
and  striking  into  the  heart  of  civilized  society  the  sword 
of  War ! 

Royal  Acs-  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  (for  such  was  the 
derajr  name  it  assumed,)  was  founded,  as  we  have  said,  in 
Sciences.  lgfifi  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  having  obtained  some  leisure 
by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  directed  M.  Colbert  to 
form  a Society  of  men  of  known  ability  and  Science, 
to  associate  under  the  royal  protection,  and  communicate 
their  respective  discoveries.  Accordingly,  the  Minister 
having  conferred  with  persons  most  conversant  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics,  History  and  the 
Belles  Lettres,  formed  them  into  the  proposed  Society. 
The  Mathematicians  and  Philosopher*  met  on  Tuesdays 
and  Saturdays,  in  a great  hall  of  the  King’s  Library, 
which  contained  the  requisite  books;  the  learned  in  His- 
tory assembled  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  in  the  hall 
where  the  historical  works  were  collected  ; and  the 
class  of  Relies  Lettres  held  their  meetings  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays.  On  the  first  Thursday  of  every 
month  all  the  different  classes  met  together,  and  made 
a report  of  their  proceedings. 

The  classes  of  History  and  Belles  Lettres  were  soon 
disjoined  from  the  rest,  and  united  to  the  French 
Academy,  whose  particular  object  was  the  improvement 
of  the  language ; so  that  the  Royal  Academy  contained 
only  two  classes,  vis.  that  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Mathematics. 

In  1699.  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  Abbe 
Bignon,  the  King,  by  a proclamation  dated  the  26th  of 
January,  appointed  a new  set  of  regulations,  dividing 
its  Members  into  four  kinds,  viz.  Honorary,  Pen- 
sionary, Associates,  and  Eleven.  The  first  doss  con- 


tained 10  persons,  and  each  of  the  rest  20.  The  ACA- 
Ilonorury  AcademisU  were  lo  be  all  inhabitants  of  DKMY. 
France  ; the  Pensionaries  all  to  reside  at  Paris ; eight 
of  the  Associates  allowed  to  be  foreigners ; and  the 
Eleven  all  to  live  at  Paris.  The  Ofticers  to  be,  a 
President  named  by  the  King,  out  of  the  class  of 
Honorary  Academics ; and  a Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
to  be  perpetual.  Of  the  Pensionaries,  or  those  who 
receive  salaries  from  the  King,  three  to  be  Geome- 
tricians, three  Astronomers,  three  Mechanics,  three 
Anatomists,  three  Chemists,  three  Botanists,  and  the 
remaining  two  to  be  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Of  the 
12  Associates,  two  to  apply  themselves  to  Geometry, 
two  to  Botany,  and  two  to  Chemistry.  The  Eleves,  or 
Pupils,  one  of  whom  was  attached  to  each  of  the 
Pensionaries,  were  to  apply  themselves  to  the  same 
kind  of  Science  with  the  Pensionaries  with  whom  they 
were  connected,  and  not  to  speak,  except  when  called 
by  the  President.  No  regular,  or  religious,  to  be  ad- 
mitted, excepting  into  the  class  of  Honorary  Aeadeinists ; 
nor  any  person  to  be  admitted,  either  for  Associate  or 
Pensionary,  unless  known  by  some  considerable  printed 
work,  some  machine,  or  other  discovery.  The  assemblies 
were  generally  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

To  incite  to  diligence  and  investigation,  the  King 
engaged,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pensions,  to  give 
extraordinary  bounties  for  the  most  meritorious  perform- 
ances ; and  to  defray  all  the  expense  of  the  necessary 
experiments.  The  motto  of  the  Institution  was.  Inrenit 
et  perfecit. 

During  his  regency,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  1716 
augmented  the  number  of  Hononmes  and  of  Associates, 
capable  of  being  foreigners,  to  12 ; admitted  regulars 
among  such  Associates  ; and  suppressed  the  class  of 
Eleven,  us  calculated  to  create  too  great  an  inequality 
among  the  Academists,  and  productive  of  misunder- 
standings and  animosities.  He  originated,  at  the 
same  time,  two  other  clusses;  one  consisting  of  12 
Adjuncts,  who,  as  well  as  the  Associates,  were  allowed 
a deliberative  voice  in  matters  relative  to  Science ; and 
the  other  six  free  Associate*,  who  were  not  attached  to 
any  particular  Science,  nor  obliged  to  pursue  any 
particular  work;  A Vice-President  was  also  hereafter 
to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  King,  out  of  the  Honorary 
Members  ; and  a Director  and  Sub-Director  out  of  the 
Pensionaries.  Other  changes  were  introduced  in  the 
year  1785.  when  the  King  added  classes  of  Natural 
History,  Agriculture,  Mineralogy,  and  Physics ; and 
incorporated  the  Associates  and  Adjuncts,  limiting  the 
Members  of  each  class  to  six,  three  Pensionaries  and 
three  Associates ; besides  a perpetual  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  twelve  free  Associates,  and  eight  Associate 
Foreigners.  By  this  arrangement  the  Academy  consisted 
of  eight  classes  ; Geometry,  Astronomy.  Mechanics, 

Physics,  Anatomy,  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  Botany 
and  Agriculture,  Natural  History  and  Mineralogy. 

This  Academy  has  been  extremely  useful,  by  re- 
peatedly sending  out  persons  to  make  scientific  obser- 
vations ; and  particularly  in  computing  the  meridian. 

Since  its  reestablishment  in  1699,  this  Academy  has 
published  every  year,  with  a few  recent  exceptions,  a 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  which  have  been  presented 
during  the  course  of  that  year.  To  each  volume  is 
prefixed  the  history  of  the  Academy,  or  an  extract  of 
the  Memoirs,  together  with  the  eulogiums  on  such 
h 2 
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Acad«mist»  as  have  died  within  the  year,  and  other 
Academical  transactions.  M.  Rouillede  Meslay,  Coun- 
sellor to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  founded  two  prizes, 
one  of  2500,  and  the  other  2000  livres,  which  were 
alternately  distributed  by  the  Parliament  every  year : 
the  subject  for  the  first,  related  to  Physical  Astronomy, 
tile  latter  to  Navigation  and  Commerce. 

The  History  of  this  Academy  to  the  year  1697  was 
written  by  Du  Hnmel,  and  continued  afterwards  by 
Fontenelle  under  the  following  titles : Du  Hamel,  His- 
toria  Beat  a?  Academia?  Scientiarum.  Histoire  dc 
t Academic  Roy  air  da  Science »,  dire  let  Memo!  ret  dc 
Mnthrmaliqve  rl  dr  Physique,  tirrs  dr * Reaidres  dr. 
C Academic.  Histoire  dc.  f Academic  Roy  ale  da  Science t, 
depins  son  Etablissement  cn  1666,  jusqu'en  1699,  cn 
13  tomes.  4to.  A new  History  has  been  written  to  the 
period  when  Fontenelle  commences,  with  a series  of 
works  published  in  the  name  of  the  Academy. 

In  1793  the  Academy  was  abolished  by  a decree  of 
the  Convention,  as  being  a Royal  establishment,  and  a 
new  one  formed,  bearing  the  name  of  the  National 
Institute.  The  Memoirs  up  to  this  period  are  contained 
in  139  volumes,  in  quarto. 

Academies  of  considerable  importance  are  also  esta- 
blished in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  France; — as 
the  Academy  at  Caen,  formed  by  Letters  Patent  in 
1705 : the  Academic  det  Jcur  Floraur,  at  Toulouse, 
consisting  of  40  Member*,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  the  Kingdom  : the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Polite  Literature , at  Toulouse,  whose  first  volume  of 
transactions  appeared  in  1782.  The  Academy  at  Rouen, 
established  in  1736;  at  Rourdeaux,  in  1703;  at  Sois* 
sons,  in  1674;  at  Marseilles,  in  1726;  at  Lyons,  in 
1700;  at  Montouban,  in  1744  ; at  Amiens,  in  1750;  at 
Dijon,  in  1740;  where  in  a handsome  saloon  are 
placed  the  busts  of  eminent  men  produced  by  the  city, 
as  Bossuet,  Ferret,  De  Brosscs.  Crebillon,  Pyron,  and 
Buffon.  &c.  &c. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  originated 
in  Frederic  II.  King  of  Prussia;  who  in  1700  modelled 
it  after  that  of  England  ; with  the  addition  of  the 
Belles  liCttres.  Alterations  were  afterwards  introduced 
in  1710,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  President,  who 
was  made  one  of  the  Counsellors  of  State,  and  nomi- 
nated by  the  King.  The  Members  were  divided  into 
four  classes : the  first  comprehending  the  pursuit  of 
Physics,  Medicine,  and  Chemistry;  the  second.  Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy,  and  Mechanics ; the  third,  the  tier- 
man  History  and  Language  ; the  fourth.  Oriental  Learn- 
ing, with  a view  to  the  propagation  of  the  (iospel  among 
Infidels.  Each  class  was  to  fleet  a Director,  to  be 
chosen  for  life.  The  Members  of  any  of  the  classes  to  have 
free  admission  into  the  assemblies  of  all  the  others. 
The  illustrious  Leibnitz,  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
institution,  was  the  first  Director.  During  some  years 
the  Royal  favour  did  not  shine  upon  them  with  any  very 
anient  or  benignant  brightness;  but  at  last,  in  1743, 
Frederic  III.  King  of  Prussia,  by  inviting  to  Berlin  the 
most  distinguished  foreign  literati,  by  inciting  his 
subjects  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Sciences,  by  distri- 
buting among  them  ample  rewards,  by  conferring  the 
honour  of  Presidency  upon  M.  Maupcrtius,  and  taking 
upon  himself  the  care  of  regulating  the  Academy,  while 
he  assumed  the  title  of  its  Protector,  inspired  it  with 
vigour,  and  raised  it  to  eminence. 


Two  public  assemblies  are  held  annually ; one  in  ACA- 
Januarv,  on  the  late  King’s  birth-day,  and  the  other  DEMY 
In  May.  on  the  day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  At 
the  latter,  a gold  medal  of  50  ducats  value  is  given 
as  a prize : the  subjects  are  successively  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Mathematics,  Metaphysics,  und  Erudition. 

Since  this  period,  the  transactions  of  the  Academy 
have  been  published  in  a number  of  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  Memoira  de  V Academic  Royal*  dcs  Sciences 
et  Relies  Letters  <3  Berlin . A full  account  may  be  found 
in  a work  entitled  Histoire  dr  t Academic  Royal r de* 

Sciences  et  Bella  Lett  res  a Berlin. 

Several  new  regulations  were  introduced  by  the  King 
in  1798;  as  the  appointment  of  a Directory,  consisting 
of  four  to  manage  the  funds,  with  a President,  and  two 
Members,  to  be  chosen  from  among  men  of  business. 

The  Academy  had  the  power  of  nomination,  while  the 
King  retained  the  right  of  confirming  or  rejecting  the 
choice.  The  Public  Library  at  Berlin,  with  the  Cabi- 
net of  Curiosities,  was  united  to  the  Academy.  These 
regulations  were  intended  to  liberalize  the  views  of  the 
Academy,  and  to  promote  the  general  improvement  of 
the  Arts  among  the  people. 

The  hope  rut  l Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburg  was  Imp.  Acad, 
projected  by  Peter  the  (ireat : who,  during  his  travels  Ntwbwg. 
in  1717.  having  noticed  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  establishment  of  Literary  Institutions,  formed  the 
design  of  forming  an  Academy  of  Sciences  in  his  own 
capital.  Wolf  and  Leibuitz  were  consulted  on  this 
occasion  ; the  plan  of  the  Society  arranged,  ami  several 
learned  foreigners  were  invited  to  become  Members ; but 
the  death  of  the  Czar  prevented  its  immediate  execution. 

His  successor,  Catherine  L,  who  fully  entered  into  the 
magnificent  views  of  Peter,  completed  his  arrangement 
in  the  month  of  December,  1725,  when  the  first  meeting 
was  held  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein, 
and  many  distinguished  personages.  On  the  first  of 
August  following,  Catharine  herself  attended  the 
meeting,  when  Bulfinger,  the  Crennau  Naturalist,  de- 
livered an  oration  on  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
loadstone  and  the  needle  for  the  discovery  of  the 
longitude. 

The  Empress  appropriated  a fund  of  £4982.  per 
annum  to  the  support  of  the  Academy;  and  15  Mem- 
bers, eminent  for  learning  and  talents,  were  admitted 
and  pensioned,  under  the  title  of  Professors,  in  the 
different  branches  of  Literature  and  Science.  Of 
these  the  most  distinguished  were  Nicholas  ami  Daniel 
Bernoulli,  the  two  De  Lisles,  Bulfinger,  ami  Wolf. 

Peter  II.  withheld  his  patronage  from  the  Academy, 
and  even  stopped  the  salaries  of  the  Members.  It  was 
of  course  neglected  by  the  Court,  and  languished  for 
want  of  patronage;  but  it  revived  tinder  the  Empress 
Anne,  being  for  some  time  directed  by  Baron  Korf; 
but  upon  his  death,  an  ignorant  person  being  appointed 
President,  many  of  the  most  able  Members  quitted  the 
Kingdom.  A second  revival  took  place  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabeth : the  original  plan  was  enlarged 
and  improved ; some  of  the  most  learned  foreigners 
were  induced  to  return  to  Petersburg;  and  two 
natives  of  genius  and  abilities,  who  had  prosecuted 
their  studies  in  foreign  L'  ni  versifies,  Lomonosotf  and 
Rutnovsky,  were  enrolled  among  its  Members.  These 
auspicious  circumstances  were  regarded  with  the 
highest  satisfaction  by  literary  men,  who  anticipated 
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ACA-  the  diffusion  of  light  over  the  wide  spreading  domains 
DEM*.  0f  a barbarous  Empire. 

In  1758  an  Academy  of  Arts  was  added,  but  in 
1764  separated  again  by'  Catherine  II.  This  Empress 
took  the  Academy  under  her  immediate  protection ; 
corrected  many  of  its  abuses,  and  infused  new  vigour 
into  every  department.  At  her  recommendation,  men 
of  eminence  visited  the  various  provinces  of  her  do- 
minions, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  ; and 
as  the  funds  of  the  Academy  were  insufficient  to  defray 
the  expense  necessarily  incurred  by  these  expeditions, 
she  contributed  £2000. ; to  he  renewed  whenever  it 
might  be  requisite.  The  annual  income  was  now  in- 
creased to  £10,659. 

These  literary  travellers  were  ordered  to  pursue  their 
inquiries  concerning  the  different  sorts  of  earths  and 
waters  ; the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the  barren  and 
desert  spots ; the  local  disorders  incident  to  men  and 
animals,  and  the  best  means  of  affording  them  relief ; 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  particularly  of  sheep  ; the  rearing 
of  bees  and  silk-worm* ; the  places  proper  for  fishing 
and  hunting;  the  different  minerals;  tlie  various  plants, 
with  a view  of  forming  a Flora  Russica , or  collection  of 
indigenous  plants ; the  Art*  and  trades.  They  were 
also  instructed  to  rectify  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
the  principal  town* ; to  make  astronomical,  geographi- 
cal, and  meteorological  observations ; to  trace  the 
course  of  rivers ; to  take  the  most  exact  charts  ; and 
accurately  to  remark  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
different  nations,  their  dress,  language,  antiquities,  tra- 
ditions, history,  religion;  with  whatever  other  informa- 
tion might  conduce  to  the  illustration  of  the  real  state  of 
the  Russian  Empire.  These  expeditions,  undertaken 
by  Pallas,  Grudin,  Stolberg,  Guldenstaedt,  and  other 
men  of  eminence,  have  produced,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a number  of  excellent  publications  on  the 
internal  state  of  the  country,  and  have  rendered  the 
Academy  truly  illustrious. 

The  Academy  is  composed  of  15  Professors,  besides 
the  President  and  Director.  Each  Professor  has  a 
house,  and  an  annual  stipend  from  £200,  to  £600. 
There  nre  four  Adjuncts,  who  are  pensioned,  attend 
the  sittings  of  the  Society,  and  succeed  to  the  first 
vacancies.  The  meetings  are  held  twice  a week,  and 
public  assemblies  thrice  in  a year. 

The  building  and  apparatus  belonging  to  this  Aca- 
demy are  extraordinary.  It  has  a fine  Library,  con- 
sisting of  36,000  curious  books  and  manuscripts  ; und 
an  extensive  Museum,  in  which  the  various  branches  o 
natural  history  are  distributed  in  different  apartments  : 
it  is  rich  in  native  productions,  owing  to  the  variety  of 
specimens  collected  by  the  learned  Professors  before 
mentioned,  during  their  expeditions  through  the  Empire. 
The  chamber  of  rarities  and  the  cabinet  of  coins  con- 
tain articles  of  extreme  rarity  and  value.  The  Society 
has  this  modest  motto,  Pculatim. 

The  Transactions  of  this  Society  were  first  published  in 
1728,  and  entitled  Commnitarii  Academia;  Scientiarum 
Imperials  PetropolUanm,  ad  an  1726,  with  a dedication 
to  Peter  II.  The  publication  was  continued  under  this 
form  until  the  year  1747,  when  it*  Transactions  were 
called  Novi  Commenlarii  Academic . &c.  In  1777  the 
Academy  again  changed  the  title  into  Acta  Academia 
Scuntiarum  Imperials  Pefropolitantr , and  made  some 
alteration  in  the  arrangement  and  plan  of  the  work. 
The  papers,  which  had  been  hitherto  published  in  the 


L*atiu  tongue,  are  now  written  either  in  that  language  aca* 
or  French;  and  a preface  is  added,  styled  Partie 
Historiyue,  which  contains  an  account  of  its  proceed- 
ings.  meetings  admission  of  new  Members,  and  other 
remarkable  occurrences.  Of  the  Commentaries  14 
volumes  were  published  ; the  first  of  the  new  Commen- 
taries made  its  appearance  in  1750,  and  the  twentieth 
in  1776.  Under  the  new  title  of  Acta  Academia;  many 
volumes  have  been  given  to  the  public,  and  two  are 
printed  every  year. 

The  Academy  was  for  several  years  4orn  by  dissen- 
sions, owing  to  the  misconduct  of  some  of  the  Directors  : 
but  it  was  new  modelled  by  an  edict  of  the  Empress; 
and  its  suspended  publications  resumed  in  a new 
series,  called  Nova  Acta,  &c. 

The  Academy  of  Science*  at  Bologna,  called  the  Bolo^n. 
Institute  of  Bobigna,  was  founded  by'Count  Marsigli, 
in  1712,  for  the  cultivating  of  Physics,  Mathematics. 
Medicine,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  History.  Its  History 
is  written  by  M.  He  Laniers,  from  memoirs  furnished 
by  the  founder  himself.  The  Academy  founded  by 
Clement  XL,  a short  time  previously,  was  incorporated 
with  this;  and  the  city,  for  its  encouragement,  pur- 
chased, and  appropriated  to  its  use,  the  Palazzo  Celesi. 

It  has  the  following  inscription  at  the  entrance,  Bono- 
nietute  Scientiarum  et  Artium  Inshtulum , ad  publicum 
tot  in*  orhi * uxum. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Science*  at  Stockholm,  or  Swedish 
Royal  Swedish  Academy,  originated  in  six  persons  of  Royal 
distinguished  learning,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Academy. 
Linnaeus  ; who  first  met  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1739,  and 
formed  a private  Society.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  same 
year  their  firat  publication  made  its  appearance.  This 
Society  soon  attracted  public  notice ; and  on  the  31st 
of  March,  1741,  was  incorporated  by  the  King,  under 
the  name  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy.  It  receives, 
however,  no  pension  front  the  Crown,  and  is  directed 
by  its  own  Member*.  Although  its  fund  i*  large, 
owing  to  various  legacies  and  other  donations,  a Pro- 
fessor of  Experimental  Philosophy,  and  two  Secre- 
taries, are  the  only  persons  who  receive  any  salaries. 

Each  of  the  Members  resident  at  Stockholm  becomes 
President  by  rotation,  and  continues  in  office  three 
months.  There  are  two  species  of  Member*,  native 
and  foreign  : the  election  of  the  former  is  held  in  April, 
and  of  the  latter  in  July:  no  money  is  paid  at  the 
time  of  admission.  The  dissertations  read  at  each 
meeting  are  collected  and  published  four  times  in  the 
year;  they  arc  written  in  the  Swedish  language,  and 
printed  annually  in  an  octavo  volume.  The  first  40 
volumes,  which  were  finished  in  1779,  are  called  the 
Old  Transactions ; in  the  following  year,  the  title  was 
changed  into  that  of  Ne w Transaction*.  The  paper* 
relating  to  Agriculture  are  published  separately,  under 
the  title  of  (Economica  Acta.  Annual  premiums,  in 
money  and  gold  medals,  principally  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Inland  Trade,  are  also  distri- 
buted by  the  Academy  The  fund  for  these  prizes  is 
supplied  from  private  donations. 

In  1799  the  Academy  was  divided  into  seven 
classes,  vis.  1.  General  and  Rural  Economy,  contain- 
ing 15  Members.  2.  Commerce  and  the  Mechanical 
Arts,  containing  15  Members.  3.  Exterior  Physics 
and  Natural  History,  containing  15  Members.  4. 

Interior  Physics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  containing 
15  Members.  5.  Mathematics,  containing  18  Members. 
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ACA-  6.  Medicine,  containing  13  Member*  7 . Relies  Lett  res, 

DEMY.  History,  Language*,  containing  12  Member*.  In  1800 
the  funds  amounted  to  i.‘400.,  derived  from  the  exclusive 
sale  of  Almanacs. 

Royal  Ac»-  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  C openhagen 
dcmvatCo-  OWefj  jj„  institution,  like  the  Swedish  Academy,  to  the 
pen  0j*  Jijertt^it  whom  Christian  VI.,  in  1742, ordered 

to  arrange  Iris  cabinet  of  medals ; and  who,  meeting 
occasionally,  enlarged  their  plan  by  decrees,  and  con- 
solidated it  at  length  into  a regular  institution.  One 
of  the  six  was  Pontoppidan,  the  author  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Norway.  Tlie  Count  of  Holstein  was  the 
first  President.  Christian  VI.,  in  1743,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Count,  took  the  Academy  under  his  protec- 
tion, endowed  it  with  a fund,  and  ordered  the  Members 
to  join  to  their  former  pursuits,  Natural  History, 
Physics,  and  Mathematics.  This  in3pirited  the  Members 
with  fresh  zeal;  and  the  Academy  has  published  15 
volumes  in  the  Danish  language,  some  of  whtfh  have 
been  translated  into  Latin. 

American  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  although 

Academy  it  had  been  in  contemplation  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  was  not  established 
till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780  ; when  the  Council 
and  House  of  Representatives  in  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Ray,  having  applied  to  the  Legislature,  obtained 
its  sanction  to  the  measure,  with  ample  privileges. 
Its  design  was,  avowedly,  to  promote  the  knowledge 
of  the  Antiquities  and  Natural  History  of  the  country  ; 
to  determine  the  uses  to  which  its  various  natural 
productions  might  be  applied  ; to  encourage  medicinal 
discoveries,  mathematical  disquisitions,,  philosophical 
inquiries  and  experiments,  astronomical,  meteorological, 
and  geographical  observations,  and  improvements  in 
Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce ; and  to 
cultivate  every  Art  and  Science  which  might  tend  to 
advance  the  interest,  honour,  dignity,  and  happiness 
of  a free,  independent,  and  virtuous  people.  The 
Members  of  this  Academy  arc  never  to  be  more  than 
200,  nor  less  than  40.  The  first  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions was  published  at  Boston  in  1785. 

Royal  Irish  The  Royal  Irish  Academy  arose,  about  the  year  1782, 
Academy,  out  of  a Society  established  at  Dublin,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  nio*t  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
University;  and  held  weekly  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  e-ssays  on  various  subjects  in  rotation. 
Solicitous  of  promoting  the  interests  of  Literature  and 
the  honour  of  their  country,  these  gentlemen  aAerwards 
formed  a more  extensive  plan,  and  admitting  only 
such  names  us  might  udd  dignity  to  their  new  Institu- 
tion, became  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
which  professes  to  unite  the  advancement  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  with  Polite  Literature  and  the  knowledge 
of  Antiquities.  The  papers  relating  to  Pol  ite  Literature 
have  been  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other 
Academy  not  entirely  of  a literary  nature.  The  first 
volume  of  tlieir  Transactions  for  1787  appeared  in 
1788,  and  volumes  have  been  since  published  in  regular 
succession. 

It  should  here  he  stated,  that  a Society  was  formed 
in  Dublin,  similar  to  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  so 
early  as  the  year  1683  ; but  the  state  of  the  country 
being  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  Philosophy  and 
Literature,  it  declined.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  plan  was  resumed,  aud  the  Ear!  of 
Pembroke,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  President  of  a 


Philosophical  Society  established  in  Dublin  College.  ACA- 
1 it  the  year  1740  a Phy&i co-Hist ortc&l  Society  was  DLAIY. 
instituted;  of  which  two  volumes  of  Minutes  are 
extant  : but  this  Society  soon  perished. 

Academies,  or  Schools  of  Arts.  Under  this 
denomination  must  be  included  the  Academy  at  Peters- 
burg, established  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Couut  Shuvalof,  and  annexed  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  : the  fund  was  <£*4060.  per  annum, 
and  the  foundation  for  40  Scholars.  Her  successor 
formed  it  into  a separate  institution,  enlarged  the  an- 
nual revenue  to  £ 12,000.,  and  augmented  the  number 
of  Scholars  to  300  : she  also  constructed,  for  the  use 
and  accommodation  of  the  Members,  a large  circular 
building,  which  fronts  the  Neva.  The  Scholars  arc 
admitted  at  the  age  of  six,  and  continue  until  they 
have  attained  that  of  18;  they  are  instructed  in 
Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  the  French  and  Herman 
Languages,  and  Drawing;  and  are  supported  at  the 
expense  of  Ihc  Crown.  At  the  age  of  14  they  are 
at  liberty  to  Choose  any  of  the  following  Arts,  divided 
into  four  classes;  1.  Painting  in  all  its  branches,  of 
history,  portraits,  battles,  and  landscapes ; Architecture  ; 

Mosaic;  Enamelling,  Ac.  2.  Engraving  on  copper- 
plates seal-cutting,  Ac.  3.  Carving  on  wood,  ivory,  and 
amber.  4.  Watch-making,  turning,  instrument-making, 
casting  statues  in  bronze  and  other  metals,  imitating 
gems  and  medals  in  paste  and  other  compositions, 
gilding,  >u»d  varnishing.  Prizes  arc  annually  distributed 
to  those  who  excel  in  any  particular  art ; and  from 
those  who  have  obtained  four  prizes,  12  are  selected, 
who  are  sent  abroad  at  the  charge  of  the  Empress. 

A certain  sum  is  paid  to  defray  their  travelling  ex- 
penses ; and  when  they  are  settled  in  any  town,  they 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  i.*60.,  which  is  continued 
during  four  years.  There  is  a small  assortment  of 
paintings  for  (he  use  of  the  Scholars  ; and  those  who 
have  made  great  progress  are  permitted  to  copy  the 
pictures  in  the  Empress’s  collection.  For  the  purpose 
of  design,  there  are  models  in  plaster  of  the  best  antique 
statues  in  Italy,  ail  done  ut  Rome,  of  the  same  size 
with  the  originals,  w hich  the  artists  of  the  Academy 
were  employed  to  cast  in  brouze- 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Art*  in  London  was  instituted  Aa* 
in  1768,  lor  the  encouragement  of  Designing,  Painting,  j^n 

Sculpture,  Ac.  Ac.  The  King  is  Patron,  and  the  Aca  ^ ° 

demy  is  under  the  direction  of  40  Artists  of  Ihc  first 
rank  in  their  several  professions,  who  paint  from  living 
models  of  different  characters.  Niue  of  the  ablest 
Academicians  are  annually  elected  out  of  tile  40,  to 
attend  by  rotation,  to  set  the  figures,  to  examine  the 
performance  of  the  Students,  und  to  give  the  necessary 
instructions.  There  arc  separate  Professors  of  Painting, 
of  Architecture,  of  Anatomy,  and  of  Perspective,  who 
uunually  read  public  Lectures  on  the  subject  of  their 
respective  departments  ; besides  a President,  a Council, 
and  other  officers.  The  Academy  is  open  to  all  Stu* 
dents  desirous  of  cultivating  the  studies  to  which  it  is 
devoted.  There  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  Painting, 

Sculpture,  und  Designs,  which  have  often  great  merit. 

The  Academy  of  Pawling  and  Sculpture  at  Paris.  Academy  of 
This  institution  commenced  at  a very  distant  period. 

In  theXIVth  century  we  find  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke 
at  Paris,  which  in  1430  received  many  privileges 
from  Charles  VII, ; these  were  confirmed  by  Henry  III. 
in  1584 ; alter  which  it  became  united  to  the  Society 
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of  Sculptors,  who  met  near  St.  Deny* ; but  having 
fallen  into  decay,  in  consequence  of  disputes  between 
the  Painters  and  Sculptors,  it  was  revived  by  M.  le  Brun, 
Sarazin,  Corneille,  and  others  of  the  King's  Painters, 
who  having  presented  a petition  to  the  King,  obtained 
an  arret , dated  January  20,  1618.  In  the  beginning 
of  1655  they  obtained  from  Cardinal  Mazarine  a 
brevet  and  letters  patent,  which  were  registered  in 
Parliament ; in  gratitude  for  which  favour,  they  chose 
the  Cardinal  for  their  Protector,  and  the  Chancellor  for 
their  Vice- Protector.  In  1663,  by  means  of  M.  Colbert, 
they  obtained  a pension  of  4000  livrea.  The  Academy 
consisted  of  a Protector,  a Vice-Protector,  a Director,  a 
Chancellor,  four  Rectors,  Adjuncts  to  the  Rectors,  u 
Treasurer,  four  Professors,  one  of  which  was  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  and  another  of  Geometry ; several  Adjuncts 
and  Counsellors,  a Historiographer,  a Secretary,  and 
two  Ushers. 

There  were  12  Professors,  each  of  whom  kept  the 
School  for  a month  ; and  12  Adjuncts  to  supply  them 
in  case  of  need.  The  Academists  drew  after  the  model 
of  a naked  man,  whom  the  Professor  in  attendance 
set  in  two  different  attitudes  every  week.  This  was 
called  Setting  the  model.  In  one  week  of  the  month, 
he  placed  two  models  together,  which  was  called 
Setting  the  group.  The  paintings  and  models  made 
after  this  standard  were  called  Academics,  or  Academy 
figures.  They  had  likewise  a woman  who  stood  for  a 
model  in  the  public  School.  Three  prizes  for  Design 
were  distributed  among  the  Eleves  or  Scholars  every 
three  months  ; two  others  for  Painting,  and  two  for 
Sculpture,  every  year. 

There  wras  also  an  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture, 
&c.  at  Rome,  established  by  Louis XIV.,  in  which  those 
who  had  gained  the  annual  prize  at  Paris  were  entitled 
to  support  for  three  years  at  the  King's  expense,  with  a 
view  to  their  further  improvement. 

The  A cadrmy  of  Ancient  Music  was  instituted  at 
London  in  1710,  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  and 
other  gentlemen,  who  united  with  the  most  eminent 
performers  of  the  time,  in  order  to  promote  the  study 
and  practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental  harmony.  A 
Library  was  attached  to  this  Institution,  consisting  of 
the  best  foreign  and  domestic  compositions,  both  in 
manuscript  and  print.  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  the  Choir  of  St.  Paul's,  with  the  boys  belong- 
ing to  each,  contributed  their  aid  to  promote  the  general 
object  of  the  Society.  In  1731  a charge  of  plagiarism 
brought  against  Rononcini,  a Member  of  the  Academy, 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Green, 
who  took  part  with  Bononcini,  withdrew  from  the 
Society,  taking  with  him  the  boys  of  St.  Paul's.  In 
1734  Mr.  Gates,  another  Member  of  the  Society,  and 
Master  of  the  Children  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  retired  in 
disgust.  From  this  period  it  became  a Seminary  for 
tlie  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  Music. 
The  activity  of  Dr.  Pcpusch,  one  of  the  founders,  was 
of  great  use  in  accomplishing  this  measure ; and  by  the 
expedients  of  educating  boys  for  their  purpose,  and 
admitting  Auditor  Members,  the  Academy  continued  to 
subsist 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Mutic  at  London  originated 
in  the  principal  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  Kingdom, 
uniting  to  promote  the  performance  of  Operas  composed 
by  Handel,  and  conducted  by  him  at  the  Theatre  iu  the 
Hay  market  This  Institution  attracted  an  extraordi- 


nary degree  of  public  attention,  and  flourished  ong:  aCa- 

the  subscription  amounted  to  £50,000.  The  King,  MMV 
besides  subscribing  £l0l>0.,  allowed  the  Society  to 
assume  the  title  of  Royal  Academy,  consisting  of  a 
Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  #and  20  Directors.  A 
contest  between  Handel  and  Senesino,  one  of  the  per- 
formers, in  which  the  Directors  favoured  the  latter, 
occasioned  its  dissolution  at  the  end  of  rather  more  than 
nine  years.  , 

The  Academy  of  Architecture  at  Paris,  established  by  Academy  of 
M.  Colbert,  in  16*71,  consisted  of  a company  of  skilful  Archttec- 
Archilccls,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  buildings. 

The  Academy  of  Dancing  at  Paris  was  erected  by  Acad*** 
Louis  XIV.  with  privileges  above  all  the  rest.  I)antinf* 

Academies  ok  Law.  There  is  a celebrated  one  at  Aradeim*** 
Beryta,  and  another  of  the  Sitientes  at  Bologna.  of 

Academies  of  History.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Academwa 
Portuguese  History  at  Lisbon  was  instituted  by  King  of  HUsory. 
John  V.  in  1720.  It  COOflltl  of  a Director,  four  Cen-  ,,f,nuKu*,e- 
sors,  a Secretary,  und  50  Members;  each  of  whom  is 
required  to  discuss,  in  Latin  or  Portuguese,  some  part 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  or  Civil  History  of  the  nation.  In 
the  account  of  each  Diocese  of  the  Church,  the  Prelates, 

Synods,  Councils,  Churches,  Monasteries,  Academies, 
persons  illustrious  for  sanctity  or  learning,  places 
famous  for  miracles  or  relics,  must  be  distinctly  relnted 
in  12  chapters.  The  Civil  History  of  the  Kingdom 
comprises  the  Government  of  the  Romans  to  the  present 
time.  The  Members  who  reside  in  the  country  are 
obliged  to  make  collections  and  extracts  out  of  all  the 
registers,  &c.  where  they  live.  Their  meetings  to  be 
once  in  1 5 days. 

This  Academy  struck  a medal  in  honour  of  their 
Prince  : the  front  of  which  had  his  cfligy,  with  the  in- 
scription Johannes  V.  Lusitanorum  Rex ; aud  on  the 
reverse,  he  was  represented  standing,  and  raising  up 
History  almost  prostrate  before  him,  with  die  legend 
Historia  Resurge s.  Underneath  are  the  following 

words  in  abbreviature:  REGia  ACADemia  HISTo- 
ria  LUSITantt , IN  ST l Tula  VI.  Idas  Dcccmbris 
MDCCXX. 


The  Academy  of  Suabian  History  at  Tubingen  was  Soabian 
established  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  best  His-  Hiftory  at 
loricul  writings,  and  the  lives  of  the  chief  Historians.  Tubingen, 
and  for  compiling  new  Memoirs. 

Academies  op  Antiquities.  One  has  been  formed  Academics 
at  Cortona,  in  Italy,  which  is  designed  for  the  study  of  Aaiiqui- 
H etrurian  Antiquities : another  at  IJpsal,  in  Sweden,  for  tJf*’ 
illustrating  the  Northern  Languages,  and  the  Antiquities 
of  Sweden,  which  have  received  very  important  illus- 
trations by  its  labours.  The  head  of  the  Hetrurian 
Academy  is  called  Lucoraon,  by  which  the  ancient 
Governors  of  the  couulry  were  distinguished. 

Under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  II.,  in  the  XVth 
century,  an  attempt  was  made  in  Rome  to  establish  an 
Academy  for  Antiquities ; but  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
the  Pope  rendered  it  abortive.  Leo  X.  resumed  and 
executed  the  plan;  but,  though  the  Academy  flourished 
for  a considerable  period,  it  gradually  decayed  : others, 
however,  of  inferior  importance,  sprung  from  its 
ashes. 

Til  e Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Medals  at  Paris  was  Academy  of 
begun  by  M.  Colbert,  under  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  1663,  for  the  study  of  ancient  monuments,  and  for  * 
perpetuating  memorable  events,  especially  those  of 
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Ai’A-  the  French  Monarchy,  by  Coins,  Relievos.  Inscriptions, 
1),"^n  • Ac.  The  n timber  of  Members  at  first  was  confined  to 
four,  chosen  out  of  those  of  the  French  Academy  ; who 
assembled  in  M.  Colbert's  library,  generally  on  Wed- 
nesdays; but  in  161)1  the  King  having1  given  the 
inspection  of  this  Academy  to  M.  de  Ponchartrain, 
Comptroller- General.  Ac.  he  fixed  their  meetings  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  From  the  paucity  of  its 
Members,  it  at  first  acquired  the  name  of  Petits  Aca- 
demy, but  at  length  it  was  called  Academic  Roy  ale  des 
Inscription*  et  Mcdailles. 

By  a regulation  of  the  16th  of  July,  1701,  the  Aca- 
demy was  composed  of  10  honorary  Members ; 10 
Associates,  each  of  whom  had  two  declarative  voices  ; 
10  Pensionaries;  and  10  Elevos,  or  Pupi’s  ; who  met 
every  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  the  Louvre.  Two 
public  meetings  were  held  yearly,  the  day  after  Martin- 
mas, and  the  16th  after  Easter.  The  class  of  El  eves 
was  suppressed,  and  united  to  the  Associates.  The 
King  annually  nominated  their  President  and  Vice- 
President  ; but  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  perpe- 
tual. The  Members  themselves  made  the  other  elections. 

A connected  History  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  means  of  Medals,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  considerable  attempts  of  this  Institution  : but 
various  difficulties  impelled  the  progress  of  this  design 
for  many  years,  till  at  length  it  was  completed  as  far  as 
the  period  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  elevation  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain. 

The  Academy  itself  was  of  course  introduced  into 
this  History,  and  one  of  the  medals  represents  Mercury 
sitting,  and  writing  with  ati  antique  sty’us  upon  a table 
of  brass  ; he  leans  with  his  left  hand  upon  an  urn  full 
of  medals,  and  at  his  feet  are  several  others  placed  upon 
a cart! : the  legend.  Rerum  gestarum  Jtdes  ; and  oti  the 
exergue.  Academia  regia  inscriptionvm  et  mint  inmat  it  m, 
imtituta  MDCLXIII. .,  intimating  that  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Medals  and  Inscriptions,  founded  in  1663, 
ought  to  give  a faithful  testimony  of  great  actions  to 
future  ages. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  are  published  in  several 
volumes.  The  motto  is  Fdat  mart. 

Academic*  Academies  ok  Rf.i.i.es  Lfttreh.  The  Academy  of 
l ’midi  at  Florence,  afterwards  called  Academia  la  Fto- 
rentina , or  the  Florentine  Academy',  was  instituted  in 
Flore  •ice1  l with  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  I.  for  its  Protector. 

It  has  given  many  excellent  Italian  translations  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  Historians.  It  has  paid  pecu- 
liar attention  to  Italian  Poetry : its  Members  have 
included  ino*t  of  the  eminent  men  of  Italy. 

Iluokincti.  The  Academy  of  Humorist .*  originated  at  Rome  at 
the  marriage  of  Lorenzo  Marcini.  On  this  occasion 
many  persons  of  distinction  were  present,  who,  to  furnish 
some  diversion,  it  being  the  time  of  the  Curnival, 
recited  verses,  sonnets,  ami  speeches  ; at  first  extempo- 
raneously, and  afterwards  by  premeditation ; which 
gave  them  the  denomination  of  Ret/i  Humeri.  At 
length  they  resolved  upon  the  formation  of  an  Academy 
of  Belles  Let  I res;  ami  changed  their  title  for  that  of 
Humoriiti  ,*  choosing  for  their  device,  a cloud,  which 
after  being  formed  of  exhalations  from  the  salt  waters 
of  the  ocean,  returns  in  a gentle  shower.  This  motto 
was  selected  from  Lucretius,  Red  it  a "ini  nr  dulci. 

A'  soemy  The  Academy  of  Arradi  was  instituted  in  the  same 
• I Arcadi  city,  about  the  year  16!>0,  to  promote  the  .tody  of  Poetry 
and  the  Belles  Lett  res,  and  comprehends  Princes, 


Cardinals,  and  other  Ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  Wits  of  ACA- 
both  sexes.  It  derives  its  name  from  a regulation,  DKM V. 
which,  to  avoid  disputes  about  preeminence,  required  s'— v-"-’ 
all  the  Member*  to  appear  masked  as  Arcadian  shep- 
herds. Within  10  years  from  its  establishment,  the 
number  of  Academists  amounted  to  600.  They  held 
their  assemblies  seven  times  a year  in  a meadow  or 
grove,  or  in  the  gardens  of  some  Nobleman.  The 
seventh  meeting  is  appropriated  to  the  compositions  of 
foreign  or  absent  Members. 

The  government  of  the  Academy  is  by  a Cast  os,  who 
represents  the  whole  Society,  and  is  chosen  every  four 
years,  with  the  powet  of  electing  12  others  yearly  for 
his  assistance.  Crider  these  are  two  Sub-Custodea, 
one  Vicar,  or  Pro-Cusios,  and  four  Deputies  or  Super- 
intendents, annually  chosen.  There  are  five  modes  of 
election.  The  first  by  acclamation  ; this  is  used  w hen 
Sovereign  Princes,  Cardinals,  and  Ambassadors  of  Kings 
are  to  be  admitted,  upon  which  occasion  the  votes  are 
given  vird  voce.  The  second  is  called  annumeration  ; 
w hich  was  introduced  in  favour  of  Ladies  and  Academi- 
cal Colonies,  where  the  votes  are  taken  privately.  The 
third,  representation,  was  established  in  favour  of  Uni- 
versities, where  the  young  gentry  are  educated,  who 
have  each  a privilege  of  recommending  one  or  two 
Members  to  be  hullotted  for  privately.  The  fourth, 
surrognt'on  ; whereby  new  Members  arc  snlistituted  in 
the  room  of  those  dead  or  expelled.  The  last,  destina- 
tion ; whereby,  when  there  is  no  vacancy  of  Member, 
persons  of  poetical  merit  have  the  title  of  Arcadis 
conferred  npon  them  till  a vacancy  shall  happen. 

All  the  Memliers  of  this  body,  at  their  admission, 
assume  new  pastoral  names,  in  imitation  of  the  Shep- 
herds of  Arcadia.  There  arc  several  branches  of  this 
institution  in  different  cities  of  Italy,  all  of  which  are 
under  similar  regulations. 

Academies  of  Lanouauf*.  The  Academia  delta  Arwtemwi 
Crutca  at  Florence,  or  Academia  Furfiratonnn,  was  Un- 
formed in  1582,  but  obtained  no  celebrity  til!  15S4,  *u8R*f*- 
when  a dispute  arose  between  Tasso  and  several  of  its  Drib 
Members,  which  attracted  considerable  notice.  It  has  ^ru<€4, 
produced  mi  Italian  Dictionary  of  great  merit,  and  in 
this  Academy  Torricelli,  the  disciple  of  Galileo,  delivered 
his  discourse  on  the  wind,  tile  |»ower  of  percussion, 
mathematies,  and  military*  architecture.  It 'has  been 
sometimes  called  the  Bran  Academy,  on  account  of  its 
employment  in  sifting  out  words  nod  rejecting  barba- 
risms, with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  the  Italian 
language.  It  is  now  united  with  two  others,  viz.  the 
Fiorentina  and  Apntisto,  or  under  the  name  of  Reali 
Academia  Fiorentina. 

The  Academy  of  Fructifrri  arose  in  1617,  at  an  Fruciifen. 
assembly  of  Princes  and  Nobility,  who  met  with  a view 
to  refine  and  perfect  the  German  language.  It  nourished 
long  under  the  direction  of  Princes  of  the  Empire,  who 
were  uniformly  chosen  Presidents.  In  1668  the  num- 
ber of  Members  amounted  to  upwards  of  900.  Its 
history  is  written  in  German,  by  George  Neumarck. 

The  Acadbnie  Francois e,  or  the  French  Academy,  French 
took  its  rise  from  a privutc  meeting  of  literary  men  in  Academy, 
the  house  of  M.  Conrart,  in  1629.  Six  years  afterwards 
it  was  formed  into  an  Academy  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  at 
the  suggestion  of  M.  Chapels  in,  chiefly  for  refining  the 
French  language  and  style,  although  it  comprehended 
in  its  plan  Grammar.  Poetry,  and  Eloquence.  The 
number  of  Members  was  limited  to  40 ; out  of  whom 
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ACA-  a director,  chancellor,  and  secretary,  were  to  be 
D&JIx.  chosen  : the  two  former  held  their  posts  for  two  mouths ; 

the  latter  was  perpetual.  The  members  had  several 
privileges  and  immunities,  particularly  that  of  not 
being  obliged  to  answer  before  any  court  but  that  of 
the  king’s  household,  culled  1 Droit  de  Commiltiiiius.’ 
At  fust  they  met  in  the  cardinal  Richlieu’s  apartment ; 
then  in  that  of  the  chancellor  Seguier  ; and  at  lust  three 
times  a week  in  the  Louvre.  At  breaking  up.  forty  silver 
medals  were  distributed  among  them,  having  on  one 
side  the  king  of  France's  head,  and  on  the  reverse, 

* Protecteur  de  I’Academie,'  with  laurel,  and  this  motto, 
4 A IT  m mortal  ite.’  The  attendance  of  the  academist* 
was  thus  secured,  as  those  who  were  present  received 
the  surplus  otherwise  intended  for  the  absent.  Eigh- 
teen at  least  were  required  to  elect  or  expel  a member, 
and  no  one  could  be  chosen  unless  he  petitioned  for 
it.  The  religious  orders  were  deemed  inadmissible.  Base 
and  dishonest  practices  constituted  the  sole  ground  of 
expulsion,  of  which  only  two  instances  occurred:  the 
first,  of  M.  Orunier,  for  refusing  to  return  a deposit;  the 
other,  of  the  AbW  Furetiere  for  plagiarism.  This 
academy  aimed  not  only  to  give  rules,  but  examples  of 
good  writing.  About  twenty  of  their  speeches  have 
been  printed.  The  style  of  the  members  has  been 
ridiculed,  as  enervating  instead  of  refining  the  French 
language;  and  they  are  charged  with  surfeiting  the 
world  with  flattery,  particularly  of  their  founder. 
Every' member,  at  his  admission,  was  required  to  make  a 
speech  in  praise  of  the  king,  the  cardinal,  the  chancellor, 
and  the  person  in  whose  place  he  was  selected. 

This  academy  has  produced  a variety  of  valuable 
publications,  but  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  a dictionary 
of  the  French  language;  which,  after  the  labour  of 
fitly  years,  in  settling  words  ami  phrases,  was  published 
in  1694.  The  history  of  this  academy  has  been 
wriiteii  by  M.  Pelisson  and  M.  I'Ahbd  d ’Olivet. 

A similar  academy  was  founded  at  Petersburg,  in 
1783,  on  a plan  suggested  hy  the  learned  Princess 
Dashkof,  consisting  of  sixty  members.  The  late 
empress  provided  a fund  for  its  support  and  establish- 
ment. 

®P“'  The  Royal  Spanish  Academy,  at  Madrid,  was  founded 
nub  Aca-  (jie  Dilire  d'Escalona,  The  first  meeting,  which 
consisted  of  eight  academists,  including  the  duke,  was 
held  in  his  palace,  in  July  1713.  Fourteen  were  after- 
wards added,  and  the  founder  was  chosen  president. 
In  1714  the  king  granted  them  his  confirmation  and 
protection.  Their  device  is  a crucible  in  the  middle  of 
the  fire,  with  this  motto : ‘ Limpio,  Fya.da  Esplendor ; * 
“ It  purifies,  fixes,  and  gives  brightness  * The  number 
of  members  is  limited  to  twenty-four,  and  their  object  is 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  language,  by 
carefully  selecting  such  words  and  phrases  as  have 
been  used  by  the  best  Spanish  writers;  rejecting  all 
low,  barhnrous,  or  obsolete  terms,  in  order  to  form  a 
dictionary  wherein  these  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
former.  The  academy  was  to  have  its  own  printer,  but 
not  to  put  any  thing  to  press  without  an  order  of  coun- 
cil. As  a further  encouragement,  the  academicians 
have  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the 
domestic  officers  in  the  king’s  service,  and  in  the  royal 
palace. 

Te-m  Acsdemt  is  also  a term  for  schools  and  other  semi- 

applted  to  nariea  of  learning  among  the  Jews  where  their  rabbins 
wrin.iuuita.  an,i  doctors  instructed  their  youth  in  the  Hebrew  !an- 
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gnage,  and  explained  to  them  the  Talmud,  and  the 
secrets  of  the  Cabala:  those  of  Tiberias  and  Babylon  * ‘ 

have  been  the  most  celebrated. 

Acadeuy  is  a term  expressive  also  of  a public  or 
private  collegiate  seminary  or  school,  where  youth 
are  instructed  in  generul  literature  and  science.  The 
Homans  had  two  institutions  of  this  nature;  one 
at  Rome,  founded  by  Adrian,  and  the  other  at  Bry- 
tus,  in  Phtcnicia.  Iu  the  former,  the  science*  were 
taught ; the  latter  restricted  its  attention  chiefly  to 
law.  Military  schools  were  also  common  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  sixteenth  century  is  cele- 
brated for  the  origination  of  literary  establishments  of 
this  description  in  various  parts  of  Europe;  of  which, 
that  formed  at  Paris  was  the  most  considerable ; and 
on  account  of  its  comprehensive  plan  of  education, 
obtained  the  distinguishing  appellation  of  University. 

Frcde'ic  1.  of  Prussia  founded  an  academy  in  Berlin, 
in  1703,  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
nobility  of  the  court ; whence  it  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Academy  of  Princes:  but  it  soon  decayed.  The 
chief  cities  of  Italy  contained  them  under  the  name  of 
C’ampi  Martii : the  Greek  professors  were  called  Tactici, 
whose  business  was  to  teach  the  art  of  war. 

In  England  we  have  a royal  academy  at  Portsmouth.  Academy  at 
in  which  navigation,  drawing.  See.  are  taught.  It  wmaPortxmouih. 
established  in  1722,  by  George  I.,  and  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  which  gives  salaries 
to  the  masters.  The  students  board  thetnselve*,  the 
government  only  bestowing  upon  them  education.  Ano- 
ther institution,  founded  hy  George  11.  in  1741.  under 
the  direction  of  the  Master-Geuerul  and  Board  of  Ord- 
nance. subsists  at  Woolwich,  called  the  Royal  Military  Woolwk.lt 
Academy.  Young  men  are  here  instructed  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  mathematics  which  are  esscnii  d to 
form  them  for  engineers.  The  sons  of  noblemen  and 
military  officers  alone  have  now  access  to  this  institu- 
tion, where  they  are  termed  gentlemen  endets,  and  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  a liruteuant-gov cruor,  and 
a captain,  with  two  subalterns  to  each  company,  and  an 
inspector  of  their  studies.  There  are  at  present  twenty 
masters,  nine  of  which,  including  a professor,  are  ma- 
thematical ; the  rest  ure  for  fortification,  drawing. 

French,  chemistry,  fencing,  and  dancing.  New  build- 
ing* hnve  been  recently  eretied  by  government  for  this 
instmuioii,  in  an  elegant  Gothic  style,  immediately 
under  Shooter’s  Hill,  the  duke  of  York  laying  the  foun- 
dation stone  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1803: 
they  were  occupied  on  the  twelfth  of  August,  1806. 

The  dissenters  of  England,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
troduction of  certain  oaths  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  as  pre-requisites  to  admis-ion  into  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  form  establishments  for  education  among  them- 
selves, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Academies. 

Their  success  has  been  very  considerable,  and  many  of 
their  students  have  obtained  both  theological  and  lite- 
rary eminence.  Home  of  these  institutions  have  fallen 
to  decay,  others  have  arisen,  and  at  present  the  most 
promising  are  those  of  Homerton,  Hoxton,  Rotherham, 
and  York,  amongst  the  Independents  and  Presby- 
terians; and  Bristol,  Stepney,  and  Bradford,  amongst 
the  Baptists 

The  imporiance  of  these  seminaries  to  so  large  a 
class  of  the  religious  and  literary  part  of  the  community, 
as  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
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nv  iv  l^e  ftksence  °f  *ny  detailed  account  of  them  in  any  From  the  prospectus  of  the  Stkpnky  institution,  cir-  Af  'A- 

Y.  . gftttra|  compendium  ol‘  knowledge,  may  justify  a brief  culated  in  1S10,  and  written  by  the  Rev.  R.  Hall,  of 
historical  sketch  of  the  most  celebrated  of  them  in  this  Leicester,  we  give  the  following-  extracts  as  illustrative 
place.  of  the  objects  which  are  generally  proposed  in  these 

The  oldest  of  the  dissenting  academies,  now  in  a institutions  : — “ Having  been  supplied  by  the  noble 


flourishing  state,  is  that  which  is  established  at 
Homerton,  near  London.  Two  foundations  arc  united 
in  this  institution,  one  of  which  is  near  y as  old  as  the 
Restoration  ; the  other  was  established  in  the  year  1730. 
It  was  removed  from  Mile-end,  in  1772,  and  had  three 
professorships,  tided  at  Unit  tune  by  Dr.  Daniel  Fisher, as 
classical  tutor;  Dr.  Conder.  ti<  divinity  tutor;  and  Dr. 
T.  Gibbons,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Watts,  as  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  belles  iettris.  The  classical  chair  of  this 
institution  has  always  ranked  high  amongst  dissenters. 
The  establishment  accommodates  twenty  young  men, 
and  has  furnished  the  Independents  with  some  of  their 
most  valuable  pastors.  Its  principles  are  decidedly 
Calvinistic. 

Hottim.  The  Evangelical  Academy,  as  it  was  originally  called, 
now  subsisting  at  Hoxton.  is  perhaps  the  next  in  im- 
portance among  dissenters.  It  was  founded  in 
1783,  and  removed  to  its  present  situation  in  1791.  It 
lias  a classical  and  a divinity  tutor,  and  a lecturer  in 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  mathematics.  The  institution  in  cal- 
culated for  thirty  students,  and  the  plan  of  education  has 
of  late  ) ears  been  much  improved.  The  late  Dr.  Simpson 
presided  over  the  inst  tulion  generally,  and  in  the 
office  of  divinity  tutor,  from  the  time  of  its  removal, 
with  considerable  success.  This  is  also  a Calvinistic 
establishment. 

Hockney.  At  Hackney,  in  17SG,  the  New  College,  as  it  was 
then  called,  was  formed  on  Arian  and  Unitarian  prin- 
ciples. From  the  names  attached  to  its  foundation, 
high  hopes  of  literary  eminence  were  entertained  by 
its  friends.  Dr.  KippK  editor  of  the  Biograpliia 
Britannicu;  Gilbert  Wakefield,  then  a recent  seceder 
from  the  ministry  of  the  established  church,  and 
* Mr.  Belsham,  presided  over  its  concerns.  Dissen- 
sion, however,  prevailing  amongst  the  conductors  of 
the  institution,  it  dwindled  into  obscurity. 

Riiherham.  At  Rotherham,  about  five  miles  from  Sheffield, 
subsists  an  academy  of  some  eminence,  that  flourished 
in  Yorkshire  as  early  as  the  year  1756.  Wm.  Fuller, 
Esq.,  banker  of  London,  was  amongst  its  early  and 
munificent  patrons;  uud  the  late  Dr.  Williams,  who 
was  its  chief  conductor  for  many  years,  was  a man  whose 
writings  have  done  much  credit  to  this  class  of  dis- 
senters. From  this  academy  the  theological  and  clas- 
sical chairs  of  Homerton  were  recently  filled. 

York.  The  York  Academy  was  established  in  1796.  on  the 
basis  of  the  original  and  celebrated  seminary  at  War- 
rington, where  the  names  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of 
Norwich.  Hugh  Farmer,  and  Job  Orton,  graced  the 
literary  annals  of  dissent.  Dr.  Aikin  also,  father  of 
Mrs.  Barbuuld,  Dr.  Priestley,  and  Dr.  Enfield,  were 
successively  tutors  at  this  place.  Dr.  Thomas  Barnes 
presided  in  this  establishment  at  its  removal  to  Man- 
chester in  1786,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  founders 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
In  1803  it  was  removed  to  York:  the  number  of 
students  here  educated  is  twenty;  the  classical  and 
mathematical  tutors  have  been  celebrated ; and  the 
institution  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  that  subsists 
among  what  are  properly  called  the  English  Presby- 
terians. 


munificence  of  u worthy  individual  with  a house 
and  premises  at  Stepney,  well  fitted  for  an  academy,  Stepney, 
we  are  desirous  of  realising  the  liberal  intentions 
of  the  donor,  by  carrying  into  execution  the  plan 
of  public  utility  he  bus  meditated.  At  this  period, 
no  apology  can  be  necessary  for  attempting  to  assist 
young  men  designed  for  the  ministry  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  branches  of  knowledge  as  may  quabfy 
them  more  completely  for  the  successful  discharge  of 
that  sacred  function;  since  whatever  prejudices  unfa- 
vourable to  learning  may  have  formerly  prevailed  in 
serious  minds,  they  appear  to  have  subsided,  and  Chris- 
tians in  genera)  admit  the  propriety  of  enlisting  litera- 
ture in  the  serv  ice  of  religion.  From  the  recent  mul- 
tiplication uf  theological  seminaries  among  proles' ant 
dissenters,  such  an  inference  may  be  fairly  deduced. 

While  we  assert  the  absolute  sufficiency  of  the  Scrip- 
ture for  every  saving  purjKjse,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
the  usefulness  of  the  knowledge  derived  from  hooks  in 
unfolding  many  of  its  obscurities,  explaining  many  of 
its  allusions,  and  producing  more  fully  to  view  the  in- 
estimable treasure  it  contains.  The  primary  truths  of 
revelation,  it  is  acknowledged,  offer  themselves  at  first 
view  in  the  sacred  volume  ; but  there  are  latent  riches, 
and  getns  of  inestimable  value,  which  can  he  brought  to 
light  only  by  a deeper  anil  more  laborious  research. 

There  are  numberless  exquisite  harmonies  and  retired 
beauties  in  the  scheme  oi  revelation,  which  are  rarely 
discovered  without  the  union  of  great  industry  with 
cultivated  talent.  A collection  of  writings,  composed  on 
various  occasions,  and  at  remote  intervals  of  time,  in- 
cluding detached  portions  of  history  the  most  ancient,  and 
of  poetry  awfully  sublime,  but  often  obscure ; a book 
containing  continual  allusions  to  manners  unknown  in 
tins  part  of  the  world,  and  to  institutions  whieh  have 
long  leased  to  exist,  must  demand  all  the  aid  in- 
genuity and  learning  can  bring  towurds  its  eluci- 
dation. 

The  light  of  revelation,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  not  opposite  to  the  light  of  reason ; the  former  pre- 
suppose* the  latter;  they  are  both  emanations  from  the 
same  source;  and  the  discoveries  of  the  Bible,  how- 
ever supernatural,  arc  addressed  to  the  understanding, 
the  only  medium  of  information  whether  human  or 
divine.  Revealed  religion  is  not  a cloud  which  over- 
shadows reason  : it  is  a superior  illumination  designed 
to  perfect  its  exercise,  and  supply  its  deficiencies.  Since 
truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  it  can  never  suffer 
from  the  must  enlarged  exertion  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers, provided  those  |K>wers  be  regulated  by  a spirit  of 
dutiful  submission  to  the  oracles  of  God.  The  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  challenge  the  most  rigid  exami- 
nation : the  more  accurate  and  extensive  the  inquirv, 
the  more  convincing  will  they  appear.  Unexpected 
coincidences  between  inspired  history  and  the  most  un- 
disputed remains  of  antiquity  will  present  themselves, 
awl  striking  analogies  be  perceived  between  the  course 
of  Providence  und  the  superior  economy  of  grace. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  plan  of  revelation, 
together  with  the  dependence  of  its  several  parts  on 
each  other,  and  the  perfect  consistency  of  the  whole, 
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AC  A-  will  employ  and  reward  the  deepest  investigation.  In 
1JEMV.  proof  of  the  assistance  religion  may  derive  from  learn- 
ACvEXA  'u£  directed,  we  appeal  to  the  writings  of  an 

. «—  * i Usher,  n Newton,  and  a Bryant;  to  the  ancient  »|»o- 
logists  of  Christianity,  who,  by  means  of  it,  unmasked 
the  deformities  of  polytheism ; to  the  reformers,  whom 
it  taught  to  remove  the  sacred  volume  from  the  dust 
and  obscurity  of  cloisters,  and  exhibit  it  ill  the  dialects 
of  Europe;  and  to  tlte  victorious  inipuguors  of  infide- 
lity in  modern  times.  Such  are  the  spoils  which  sanc- 
tified learning  has  won  from  superstition  and  impiety, 
the  common  enemies  of  God  and  man.  Nor  must  we 
forget  to  notice,  among  the  most  precious  fruits  of  cul- 
tivated rruson,  that  consciousness  of  its  own  defici- 
encies and  sense  of  its  own  weakness,  which  prompts 
it  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  revelation,  and  depose 
its  honours  at  the  cross  since  its  incapacity  to  solve 
the  most  important  questions  and  to  satisfy  the  most 
distressing  doubts,  will  be  felt  with  the  truest  convic- 
tion, and  attested  with  the  best  grace,  by  such  as  have 
made  the  largest  essay  of  its  powers.  An  unconverted 
ministry  we  look  upon  as  the  greatest  calamity  that 
can  beta  I the  church ; nor  would  we  be  supposed  to 
insinuate,  by  the  preceding  observations  thut  edu- 
cation can  ever  be  a proper  suli'titute  for  native 
talent,  much  less  for  real  piety;  all  we  mean  to  as- 
sert is,  that  the  union  of  both  will  much  enlarge  the 
capacity  of  doing  good.  Without  descending  to  parti- 
culars, we  must  be  allowed  to  remark,  for  example,  that 
the  art  of  arranging  ideas  in  their  proper  order,  and  of 
investigating  the  nature  of  different  sorts  of  evidence, 
as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  rules 
of  composition  and  rhetoric,  are  of  essential  service  to 
a public  speaker. 

“ The  existing  stale  of  society  supplies  additional 
reasons  for  extending  the  advantages  of  academical 
education.  If  former  periods  have  given  birth  to  more 
renowned  scholars,  none  ever  produced  so  many  men 
of  reading  and  reflection  as  the  present ; never  was 
there  a time  when  books  were  so  multiplied,  knowledge 
so  diffused,  and  when,  consequently,  the  exercise  of 
cultivated  talents  in  all  departments  was  in  such  de- 
mand. When  the  general  level  of  mental  improvement 
is  so  much  rallied,  it  becomes  necessary  for  tins  teachers 
of  religion  to  possess  their  full  share  of  these  advan- 
tages, if  they  would  secure  from  neglect  the  exercise  of 
a function,  the  most  important  to  the  interests  of  man- 
kind. If  in  the  days  of  inspiration  there  were  schools 
of  the  prophets,  and  miraculous  effusions  of  wisdom 
did  not  supersede  human  means  of  instruction,  much 
less  are  they  to  be  neglected  in  the  present  times,  when 
no  such  communications  are  expected.  To  this  we 
must  add,  that  perverted  literature  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  divine 
truth,  who  leave  no  effort  untried  to  recommend  their 
cau*e  by  the  lustre  of  superior  acquisitions,  and  to 
form  in  the  public  mind  the  dangerous  association  be- 
tween irreligion  and  talents,  weakness,  and  piety.** 

Academy  Figure,  an  outline  or  drawing  of  a naked 
man  or  woman,  from  the  life:  it  is  usually  taken  on 
paper  with  red  or  black  chalk,  and  sometimes  with 
postils  or  crayons. 

AC.-ENA,  a ten-feet  rod,  used  by  the  Grecians  in 
measuring  their  lands 

Ac£na,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plauts  of  the  class 


Tetrandria,  order  Monogyuia,  comprising  only  one  spe-  ACdBXA. 
cies,  which  is  a Mexican  plant. 

ACAJOU,  or  Cashew-Nut  tree,  in  Botany.  See  ^CA* 
Anacaiidium,  Botany,  Div.  ii.  PL'LCJO. 

ACALYPHA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Mona- 
delphia,  class  Monaccia,  culled  by  many  botanists 
Ricinocarpos,  or  Tickfniit.  l.imueus,  as  edited  by 
Gmclin,  has  made  it  a genus  of  the  Monadelphia  L)i>- 
decandria. 

ACANTHABOLUS,  called  also  voKellu,  an  in- 
strument for  extracting  thorns  out  of  the  flesh  and  bones 
from  the  oesophagus. 

ACANTHOPTERYGIOUS  Fishes,  a term  used  by 
Linntpus  and  others,  for  those  fishes  whose  Imu  k fins 
are  hard,  osseous,  and  prickly. 

ACANTHOS,  Acanthus,  or  Achantus,  a town 
of  Egypt,  near  Memphis,  the  present  It  bah  a,  or  ac- 
cording to  Savary,  Duchhour,  whither  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  are  conducted  by  a canal,  and  near  which  is  the 
ruin  of  the  temple  of  Osiris,  and  a pyramid. 

ACANTHUS,  an  ancient  town  of  Caria,  in  Asia 
Minor,  mentioned  by  Melu  Potn|>oiiius. 

Acanthus,  an  ancient  maritime  town  near  Mount 
Alhos.  in  Maccduniu.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece 
he  cut  a trench  from  this  place  to  Sane,  about  a mile 
and  a-half  io  the  south,  round  the  loot  of  the  mountain, 
and  conveyed  his  fleet  through  it  into  the  Singitic  bay, 
by  which  he  avoided  the  danger  of  sailing  round  the 
promontory.  It  is  now  called  Eri&so. 

Acanthus,  Bears  Breech,  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  of  Angiospcrmia,  class  Did  vim  in  ia 

Acanthus,  in  Architecture,  an  ornament  represent- 
ing the,  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  used  in  the  capitals  of 
the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders. 

ACANZI.the  name  of  the  Turkish  light  horse,  which 
form  the  vanguard  of  the  Grand  Seignior's  army  when 
on  a march. 

ACAPALA.  or  Acafula,  a town  in  the  province  of 
Chiapa,  in  New  Spain,  situated  ou  the  Tabasco  river, 
five  leagues  north-west  from  Chiapa. 

ACAPULCO,  culled  also  Los  Rkges,  a sea-port 
town  of  Mexico,  and  the  capital  of  New  Spain.  Its 
harbour,  formed  out  of  the  granite  mountains,  under 
a chain  of  which  it  stands,  is  one  of  the  most  commo- 
dious in  South  America.  To  the  noith-west  ships  may 
ride  out  in  safety  to  two  cables'  length,  and  there  are 
10  or  12  fathoms  water  close  up  to  the  rocks.  At  the 
entrance  is  the  little  island  of  Roqucla. 

The  vessel  which  it  annually  sends  to  Manilla  has 
been  long  celebrated  in  the  history  of  this  part  of  the 
world:  it  is  a galleon  of  about  1400  tons  burden, 
which  sails  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  and  returns 
in  autumn.  Its  cargo  is  valued  at  600,000/.  to 
700.000/.,  of  which  the  precious  metals  (chiefly  silver) 
amount  to  200,000/.  or  250,000/.  Wool,  wines,  oil, 
cocoa  and  cochineal,  are  the  other  chief  exports.  From 
Manilla  and  the  Philippine  islands  generally  this  vessel 
brings  back  silks,  jewellery,  muslins,  calico,  articles  of 
jewellery  and  tire  finer  earthen  ware,  and  spices.  Its 
arrival  on  the  coast  is  the  commencement  of  a kind  of 
annual  fair  at  Acapulco.  The  population  is  more  than 
doubled ; so  that  the  merchants  and  others  erect  tents 
in  the  neighbourhood  until  the  completion  of  their 
exchanges  with  the  supercargoes.  The  town  is  at 
other  times  dull ; and  the  population  docs  not  exceed 
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ACA*  4000.  There  i*  a fort  on  the  heights  which  mounts 
PULU).  3|  guns4,  and  command*  the  harbour.  The  whole 
accede,  uspett  *»f  the  place,  on  approaching  it,  is  exceedingly 
. imposing;  but  the  situation  is  said  to  U*  very  unla- 

vourahle  to  health.  Earthquakes  arc  frequent  here; 
the  climate  is  very  changeable ; and  though  a past-age 
for  the  air  has  been  recently  cut  through  the  mountains 
at  the  hack  of  the  town,  the  stagnant  waters  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  burning  summer  heats,  engender 
diseases  particularly  fatal  to  strangers,  and  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  town.  its  eastern  trade, 
once  so  celebrated,  is  not  now  considerable.  It  is 
situated  100°  W,  long.,  lat.  16°  al/. 

ACARAL’NA,  a small  American  fish,  called  by 
English  sailors  1 the  old  wife.* 

ACARNANIA,  now  called  II  Carnia  and  II  Despo- 
luto,  an  ancient  country  of  Epirus,  divided  from  .Etolia 
by  the  Achelous.  The  inhabitants  reckoned  only  six 
months  in  the  year;  were  warlike,  luxurious,  and  in- 
continent; P or  cut  Acamu*  was  hence  proverbial.  To 
avoid  being  seized  by  the  hair  in  battle,  they  never 
suffered  it  to  grow  long  on  the  forehead.  A famous 
breed  of  horses  found  here  gave  rise  to  another  proverb, 
Avnp>,(C0£  Isttoc.  for  a thing  excellent  in  its  kind. 

AC  ARON,  Accaion,  or  Ekbok,  a town  of  Judea, 
34  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  a abort  distance  from 
Belhshemesh.  It  was  the  ancient  houndary  of  Phdistia 
on  the  north,  and  is  supposed,  by  Bryant,  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Action,  the  god  of  flies. 

ACARUS,  the  Tick  or  Mite,  a genus  of  iusecta  of 
the  order  of  Aptera. 

AC  AT  A LECT1C,  a term  applied  to  such  verses  at 
are  not  defective  in  their  feet  or  syllables. 

ACATALEPSY,  synonymous  with  incomprehensi- 
bility. The  Pyrrhonists  asserted  an  absolute  acata- 
lepsy in  regard  to  everything. 

AC  ATI  Dm,  in  Ancient  Navigation,  a kind  of  mili- 
tary boat  or  pinnare  wrought  with  oars.  It  is  men- 
• tinned  as  a kind  of  fishing  vessel  by  Suidas. 

ACCALIA,  solemn  Roman  festivals  in  honour  of 
Acca  Laurent  m,  Romulus’s  nurse ; they  were  otherwise 
called  Laurentatia. 

ACCAPITARE,  in  English  Law,  relief  paid  to  lords 


of  manors. 
ACCEDE', ». 
Access', 

Access' a *i  ness, 
Accessary,  orl 
Access'ory,  I 
Access  ary,  orl  ^ 
Accessory,  ) 
Access'!  die. 
Accession. 


Ad : cedo ; to  go  to. 

To  go,  or  come  to ; to  ap- 
proach, with  assent  or  favour, 
>•  assistance,  addition,  or  increase. 
And  consequently,  to  assent  to, 
or  favour,  to  assist ; to  add  to, 
or  increase. 


Bernik  all  this  he  was  fui  greuously. 

|\>r  vjion  him  he  had  an  hut*  accrue. 

That  day  by  day  him  ahookefull  petoualy. 

Chau  err,  uf  (he  Htacke  h'myht,  fob  271,  col.  2. 

Ami  fur  I tele,  it  cummiMh  alone  of  ihee, 

That  to  my  harle  these  foe*  haue  none  ttccetce, 

1 dare  thembid.  auoyde,  wretches  and  flee ; 

The  Lord*  hath  heard*  tit*  voyce  of  my  complaynte. 

H'jali. 


He  caustd  alto  the  tavde  guldsmyth  to  be  attached  as  «ecr»- 
luryp.  and  ai reigned  hym  at  the  aessyons  holdcn  at  Newgate,  in 
London;  where  it  wav  alleged,  that  ihry  ought  not  by  the  lawe 
to  ennuvrc  of  the  acctnarye  before  the  principall. 

Hall,  repr.  IS09,  p.  859. 


This  liberty  ia  a’.l  that  I request, 

That  vjivb  knowledge  of  my  parentage. 

1 may  haue  welcome  ’moiuM  tlir  re»t  that  »«h, 

And  tree  acceiie  and  tauuur  a*  the  mt. 

Shakepeate'*  Tom.  vjj  /Ac  act  li.  SC.  1. 

— — — Away,  1 pryihee, 

Do  a*  I but  thee  : There’*  no  more  to  aajr ; 

Acreitdtle  ia  Quite  but  Mi l lord  way. 

Id.  Cym.,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Ho*  i»afe,  h-iw  easy,  how  happy  a thing  it  is,  to  have  to  do  with 
the  King  of  Heaven,  who  is  *u  pleated  with  our  werru,  that  he 
solic.ta  suitors. 

Hukop  Half  f Contemplation*. 

— ■ They  anon. 

With  hundred*  and  with  thousands,  trooping  came. 
Attended:  all  acre**  was  throng’d  : t ha  gate* 

And  |*orche»  wide,  but  chief  the  spacious  hall 

Thick  swarm'd.  d/i/Wi  Faradue  Lad,  b li. 

He  (the  Karl  of  Strafford)  had  taken  upon  him  the  government 
of  Hull,  wit  hunt  any  apprehension,  or  imagination,  that  it  would 
ever  make  •Kcettary  to  rebellion  Claremdoat  Rebellion. 

Tin*  ohvioti*  reflection  convinced  nie  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
treaty  of  Hanov.-r,  in  1725.  between  franco  and  England,  to 
which  line  Dutch  afterward*  acceded. 

Chet  ter  field t Letter*,  clx. 
And  vain  were  reason,  courage,  learning  ; all, 

Till  power  accede  ,*  till  Tudor'*  wild  rapnee 
Smile  on  their  cause. 

Shenttone'*  Hunted  Abbey. 

Ancient  Troy,  seated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida. 
ovi't looked  the  month  of  the  Hellespont,  which  acarcrly  received 
an  acerutM  uf  water*  hum  the  tribute  of  thoMt  immortal  rivulets, 
the  Simoi*  and  Scamander.  GiAbon*  Human  Empire, 

An  aeeeuary  is  he  who  is  not  the  chief  actor  in  the  offence,  nor 
present  at  ita  jwrfomiancr,  lwit  is  someway  concerned  therein, 
either  before  ur  after  the  fact  committed. 

Blackttone't  C uunealanrt, 

To  him  Masistius:  I have  mark'd  a post 
Acceitible  and  feeble  in  their  hntr. 

To  me  thy  choicest  cavalry  commit 

Glvrer't  Athenaid,  b.  Xxiii. 
With  longing  eyes,  and  agony  of  niind, 

The  sailors  view  this  refuge  left  behind  ; 

Happy  to  bribe  with  India’s  richest  ore 
A sale  ik-cvmmm  to  that  barren  shore. 

Falconer*  Shipitreck,  c.  iii. 

ACCEL'ERATE,  «?.*»  Ad;  celer;  U>  hasten. 
Acceleration,  V To  hasten,  to  quicken,  to 
Accel'erative.  J add  to,  or  increase  the  speed  of. 

The  inhabitaotes  of  Bordeaux  sent  to  him  messengers  in  the 
dark*  uight,  requuyng  him  to  accelerate,  awl  sped*  his  lornry  to- 
warde  than  citie,  enfurmyng  him,  that  now  the  time  was  prupice 
for  his  purpose;  and  tyro*  not  taken,  was  labor  mispeut. 

Hall,  p.  ‘228. 

Often  limes  1 hauo  scene  in  other,  it  haue  proued  by  experience, 
that  the  small  consideration  passed,  and  the  grvat  accekratitm  in 
business*  uowe  present,  maketh  great  iucouuenieivces  iu  time  to 
come.  Golden  Binke,  ch.xii. 

We  may  offend  as  well  in  our  ready  acceleration,  as  in  out 
delay-  Moses  ran  so  fast  down  the  hill,  that  he  stumbled  spiri- 
tually, and  brake  the  tables  of  God, 

Ihtb.p  Half * Contemplation*. 

Down  falling  greatness,  urged  on  apace, 

Was  followed  hard  by  all  disgraceful  way*. 

Now  in  th’  point  t*  accelerate  an  end, 

Whilst  misery  bad  no  means  to  defend. 

Dame  ft  Ctnl  Bar,  Look  iii. 

The  poor  sinner’s  request  is  no  greater  than  to  be  spared,  and 
hi*  argument  is  not  because  He  i*  nut  guilty, or  deserve*  no  stripes  . 
that  would  accelerate  the  stroke,  to  abate  such  daring  confidence, 
and  convince  such  horrible  falsehood. 

Comber'*  Companion  to  the  Temple- 


ACCEDE. 

ACCE- 

LERATE, 
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ACCE-  Lo  ! from  thv  dread  immensity  of  space, 

LKR  ATK.  Re  turn  ini;  with  imArtfnl  course, 

— The  rushing  comet  to  the  sun  descends ; 

ACCENT.  And  at  he  sinks  IkIuw  the  shading  earth, 

— v— With  awful  train  project »<|  o'er  the  heavens, 

The  guilty  na’ions  tremble. 

Thomson  m Autumn. 

It  is  An  attribute  of  many  bodies  to  b«  moved  ; but  mutton  may  lw 
in  an  endless  variety  of  directions.  It  may  be  quick  or  »low,  icrtilt- 
rival  or  curvilinral ; it  may  be  equable,  or  accelerated,  or  retarded. 

Heitft  Euagi. 

Acceleration,  Uie  increase  of  velocity  in  a moving 
body.  See  Mechanic*,  Div.  ii. 

Accelerating  Force.  See  Mechanics.  Div.  ii. 

Acceleration  of  the  Motion  of  Pendulums ; and 

Acceleration  of  the  Motion  of  Projectiles.  See 
Mechanics,  Div.  ii. 

Acceleration,  is  also  applied  in  the  ancient 
astronomy,  in  respect  to  the  fixed  stars. 

Acceleration,  or  Accelerando,  in  Music,  is 
generally  applied  to  the  quickening  the  time  in  the 
middle  of  a piece.  In  pathetic  pieces,  when  delicately 
executed,  it  has  an  effect  that  has  been  much  approved. 

Acceleration,  in  Military  Tactics,  to  carry  a trench 
under  the  principal  works  of  a fortified  place,  in  order  to 
take  it  by  a prompt  assault. 

Accelerators  Urin.c,  in  Anatomy,  the  name  of 
two  muscles,  which  serve  for  expediting  the  discharge 
of  the  urine  and  semen.  See  Anatomy,  Div.  ii. 

ACCEND*.  t>.  ) Ad:  cendo ; to  kindle. 

Accen'bion.  f To  set  fire  to;  to  inflame,  to  en- 
lighten. 

There  arr  aonw  opnkc  bodies,  as  fur  instance  the  comets,  which, 
besides  tho  light  that  thvy  may  have  from  the  sun.  seem  to  shine 
with  a light  that  is  nothing  else  but  an  arcnuiiw,  which  they  receive 
from  the  inn,  in  their  near  approaches  to  it,  in  their  respective  re- 
volutions. Locke  m Element!  of  Natural  l*hilmophg, 

ACCENDONES,  or  Accedonea,  a kind  of  ussistant- 
gladiators,  whose  office  was  to  excite  and  animate  the 
combatants. 

ACCENSI,  supernumerary  soldiers  taken  from  (he 
fifth  class  of  Roman  cjtixens,  and  used  as  a kind  of 
reserved  force.  They  were  denominated  quia  accrnsc- 
bantur , and  ad  centum  adjicicbantur.  Also,  an  in- 
ferior order  of  officers,  attending  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, in  the  manner  of  ushers,  serjeants,  nr  tipstaves. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  accire, 
to  peud  for;  and  were  sometimes  employed  to  summon 
the  people  to  the  games. 

ACCENT',  n.  Ad  : cano , contain.  To  sing. 

Accent',  r.  ( To  sing  or  sound,  or  speak  to,  or 

Accentual,  / in  unison  with.  Generally  with  a 

Accentuation,  j reference  to  certain  rules  of  pro- 
nunciation. 

Accentuation  is  applied  to  the  mechanical  marking 
of  the  accents  in  printed  books. 

Harry,  whom*  tuneful  and  well-mrotur'd  song 
First  taught  cur  English  music  how  to  span 
Word*  with  ju*t  note  and  accent,  not  to  ican 
With  Midas”  cars,  committing  short  ami  long. 

Milton  t Sonnet  to  Mr.  if/.  letter  ». 

The  bishopp*  being  thus  determiuately  purposed  touching  the 
death  of  Kdworde,  and  warily  providing  for  himsrlfe,  if  by  any 
chance  bee  should  bee  accused  thereof  craftily  workrth  that  that 
author i tie  which  liee  gave  by  writing,  might  seeme  to  bee  taker, 
esprvuscly  contrary  tu  bis  meaning,  by  reason  of  accenting  and 
pointing  of  the  same. 

Slate' t Chron,ctr,  timer l Ed.  161 -I. 


Let  us  prevent  his  anger  bv  sentencing  ourselves : or  if  we  do  ACCENT, 
not.  let  us  follow  the  sad  accent m of  the  angry  voice  of  God,  and  — 
imitate  lus  justice,  by  condemning  that  which  God  condemns.  ACCEPT. 

Tag  tar  oil  Ecclesiastical  Penance.  • — r~ 
You  are  to  know,  tliat  as  the  ill  pronunciation  or  ill  accenting  of 
wnnU  in  a sermon  spoil*  it,  so  the  ill  carriage  of  your  line,  or  nut 
fishing  «v*n  to  a foot  in  a right  place,  makes  you  Use  your 
labour.  li'atloa  s Angler. 

Am.  Mark'd  you  his  hollow  accent i at  the  parting  ? 

Qv.  Moth.  Graves  in  his  smiles. 

KlNa  Death  in  hi*  bloodless  hands. 

l>rg,le*'t  D.  <f  Gone,  set  ii.  sc.  '1. 

How  many  dwellings  are  void  of  all  noise,  but  the  sad  accent*  of 
dying  persons,  and  the  cries  of  the  fatherless  and  widows. 

C amber' t Companion  to  Ike  Temple. 

I then  observed  Shuki-spear  standing  between  Betterton  and 
Booth,  and  deciding  « difference  between  those  two  great  actors, 
concerning  the  placing  an  accent  in  one  of  his  lines. 

Fielding' i Journey  from  thu  World  to  the  Next. 

Accent,  in  Grammar,  on  inflection  of  the  voice, 
which  give*  lo  each  syllable  of  a word  its  due  pitch 
in  respect  of  tieight  or  lowness.  See  Grammar, 

Div.  i. 

Accent,  in  Music,  an  enforcement  of  particular 
sounds,  by  the  voice  or  instruments,  where  the  em- 
phuKis  naturally  falls.  In  common  time,  the  first  and 
third  notes  of  a bar  are  accented,  and  in  triple  time, 
the  first  and  last  note.  The  whole  mechanism  of 
melody  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  judicious 
modification  of  these.  In  pieces  adapted  to  the 
violin  and  violoncello,  the  varieties  of  accent  are 
innumerable. 

ACCEPT',  v. 

Acceptable. 

AcceptAble ness,  or 
Acceptability, 

Acceptably, 

AccepTance. 

Acceptation, 

AccepTer. 

AcceTnoN, 

Accep'tivb, 

Accip'ient. 

Much  sweter  site  saith,  A more  acceptable. 

Is  dr  take  when  it  is  ■tullen  priuely- 
Then  when  it  is  taken  in  forme  allowable. 

Chancer.  The  Remetbe  of  Ijove.  fid.  324,  Col.  2- 
And  se  infernale  furies,  that  wcrku  al  wrang, 

And  se  gnddis  eik,  quham  now  amang 
Dido  staudis  reddy  to  cam  in  point  to  de : 

Ressaue  thu  wordis,  quhilkis  I sail  say,  quod  sche, 

Withdraw  fra  hynesour  gnrte  mychtis,  qaharby 
Schrowis  aucht  be  punyst  for  thair  crimes  A not  I : 

And  thir  our  prayeru  accept,  we  sou  hesvik. 

Dong  fat,  book  iv.  p.  121. 

As  danilh  seilh.  the  blemidneste  of  a man  whom  God  acceptttk 
he  ghyueth  to  him  rightwyisoesM  withouten  werkis  of  the  law*. 
bles»u  ben  tliei,  who*  wickednesiis  ben  forgbouun  and  who* 
synnes  ben  hid. 

IF tchf.  Ramagnt,  chap.  iv. 

For  he  seith  in  tyme  wet  plesynge  I haue  herd  thee,  and  in  the 
dai  of  heelthe  I haue  helpid  thee, To  now  a time  acceptable,  lo  now 
a dai  of  heel  the. 

lb.  2 Corgnlk.  chap.  vi. 

And  perir  openyde  his  month  and  seide,  in  trvuthe  1 haue 
found un  that  God  is  not  acceptour  of  persone*.  but  in  ech  folk  he 
that  dredith  God  and  worchith  rightwisoesw  is  accept  to  him. 

II.  Dedit.  chap.  x. 

But  glorie  and  honour  and  pees  to  ech  man  that  worchith  gi«d 
thing  to  the  iew  6r*t  and  to  the  Greek,  for  u/wprsow*  of  |>rr»unes 
is  not  aneutis  God.  Id.  Romayn*,  ch.  n. 


Ad  : cupio . To  lake  lo. 

Generally  applied,  when  the 
'thing  taken  or  received,  or  the 
motive  of  the  offerer,  is  pleas- 
I ing,  agreeable,  approved  of. 
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ACC  KPT.  jf  common  wrytccs  in  IriAeriK  profane  matier*  dooe  with  muche 

' high  unit  tnaku  meant*  to  obteinc  and  use  }*  fauourable  acceptactun 
of  princes  : how  muehc  air  we  ail  bound  to  jour  highueiH!  ! 

Enttmtu'  Pa mfArtMr  a / A.  T.  if  /'-  L’datt. 

Preface  to  the  Synge*  Mattie t. 
Infernal  furies.  ye  wreakrisof  wrvng  : 

And  Dido*  god*,  who  ktaade*  at  point  of  death, 

Receiu*  these  wunles.  and  eke  jour  beauy  power 
Withdraw  from  me,  that  wicked  folk  deseruc : 

And  our  request  accept,  w«  you  bcsechs.  Surrey. 

Sooner  I would  of  death  sustains  the  smart 
Than  breaku  one  word  of  that  I promised  you  ; 

Accept  therfore  my  wruioe  in  good  part : 

None  is  aliur  that  c*u  il  tongues  eschew-  Wyatt. 

Fur  he  SAith  : 1 hau*  heard  y"  in  a tyme  accepted  : & i j*  daye  of 
aaiuacion  hone  I tuckrred  the.  Hcbuldc,  aowe  »*  yl  accepted  tyme ; 
beholdc  nowe  is  that  daye  uf  taluacion.  MMe.  /a*J.  1539. 
And  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 

I hecre  bestow  a simple  iustrumeut, 

And  this  small  packet  of  Grr*ke  and  Latine  bookes  : 

If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great 

Shakerp-nre’i  Tam.  of  the  Sh.  p.  215,  act  ii  K.  1. 

This  is  a faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  ooccptaha*.  that  Christ 
Jcsns  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  St.  Patti.  I Ttmu  v.  15. 

Cats.  Please  yuu  to  be  acceptive  VOUUg  gentleman  ? 

1 Pm.  Yet  sir,  fear  not ; I shad  accept.  I bate  a foolish  humour 
of  taking,  (arid*)  if  you  knew  all. 

B.  Jonmtrit  Pbetatter,  act  iu.  sc.  1. 

Ctn.  And  if  you  judge  it  any  recompense 
For  your  fair  pains,  t'have  earned  Diana's  thanks, 

Diana  thanks  them,  and  bestows  their  crown 
To  gratify  your  ucceptnite  seal. 

Ib.  Cynthia ’•  Revet t,  act.  r.  sc.  I. 

Such  with  him 

Finds  no  acceptance,  nor  Can  find  ; for  how 
Can  hearts,  not  free,  be  tried  whether  they  seise 
Willing  or  no,  who  will,  but  what  they  must 
By  destiny,  and  can  no  other  cIiuom*  ? 

Mtiton't  Puradtte  L/*t,  b.  v. 

After  Luther  had  made  a combustion  in  Germany  about  religion, 
he  waa  sent  to  by  the  MM,  to  he  taken  off.  mid  offered  any  prefer- 
ment in  the  church  that  he  would  moke  choice  of : Luthrr  answered, 
if  he  had  offered  half  as  much  at  first,  be  would  have  accepted  it. 

Set  Jen' i Table  Talk. 

When  the  school-men  talk  of  reefo  ratio  in  morals,  either  they 
understand  reason,  as  it  is  governed  by  a command  from  above ; 
or  else  they  say  no  more  than  a woman,  when  she  says  a thing  is 
so.  because  it  is  so;  that  is,  her  reason  persuades  her  *tis  so.  The 
other  meteptim  has  sense  in  it.  /*. 

The  same  epitheW  in  several  places  accept*  sundry  interpreta- 
tions. Fatter'*  Werthie*. 

How  couldst  thou  expect  that  God  should  accept  of  thy  good  be- 
lief, when  thou  did*t  so  notoriously  contradict  it  by  a bad  life  ? 

Ttitatiom'*  Sermon. 

**  Friend,"  quoth  the  cur,  14  I meant  no  harm; 

Then  why  so  captious — why  so  warm  ? 

My  words  in  common  acceptation, 

Could  never  give  this  provocation/’ 

Gay'*  Fttbirt,  p.  ii.  f.  1. 

Virtue  is  better  accepted  when  it  comes  in  a pleasing  form. 

Adventurer,  No.  81. 

If  the  mind  is  at  any  time  vacant  from  every  passion  and  desire( 
there  are  still  some  objects  that  are  more  uorptubJe  to  us  thau 
others.  Hridon  the  Human  Mind, 

Acceptance,  in  Law,  an  acknowledgment  of  a 
bargain,  debt,  or  demand,  either  directly  or  tacitly, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  defeated  or  avoided. 

Acceptance,  in  Commerce,  has  a particular  appli- 
cation to  the  subscribing,  signing,  or  otherwise  ex- 
pressing one’s  self  responsible  for  the  sum  contained 
in  a bill  of  exchange  or  other  instrument.  What 
constitutes  an  acceptance  is  a nice  question  of  law, 
but  it  is  generally  effected  by  writing  the  name  of  the 


parly  made  responsible  in  *ome  conspicuous  situation  ACCEPT, 
in  the  instrument,  bill,  or  draft.  — 

Accepter,  or  Acceptor,  the  person  who  accepts 
a bill  of  exchange.  &c.  . /'  * 

ACCEPTILATION,  among  civilians,  an  acquittance  ' 
given  without  payment  of  any  consideration. 

ACCESS,  Accession,  &c.  See  Accede. 

ACCESSION,  in  Law,  an  accidental  method  of 
acquiring  property,  in  consequence  of  its  connection 
with  some  other  property.  By  the  Roman  laws,  such 
corporeal  substances  as  received  any  direct  natural  or 
artificial  accession  entitled  the  original  owner  to  the 
entire  property  in  it*  improved  state.  The  growth  of 
vegetable*,  the  pregnancy  of  animals,  the  conversion 
of  metallic  substances  into  any  possible  use,  gave 
acccsrion  of  this  kind.  Should  the  thing  or  substance, 
however,  be  by  a new  occiqumt  or  operator  changed 
into  a different  species,  a*  in  the  making  oil  from 
another's  olives,  or  bread  from  his  corn,  the  new  pro- 
perty or  improvement  did  not  pass  by  accession. 

Among  physicians,  the  word  has  been  used  for  the 
paroxyam  of  a disease  ; in  political  affairs,  for  a prince's 
succeeding  to  the  government  upon  the  death  of  his 
predecessor,  or  otherwise.  It  has  also  been  used  for 
a profession  of  allegiance  to  the  new  fmssessor  of  the 
sovereign  authority. 

Accessory,  or  Accessary,  in  Common  Law,  is  used 
for  a person  guilty  of  an  offence,  by  connivance  or 
participation.  In  high  treason,  nil  who  participate  are 
regarded  os  principal* ; the  magnitude  of  the  offence 
making  the  same  acts  by  which  he  is  only  accessory  to  a 
common  felony  criminal  in  the  highest  degree.  An  ac- 
cessory may  become  such  either  before  or  after  the  fact. 

AccKssoaY  Nerves,  in  Anatomy,  a pair  of  nerves, 
which  arise  by  several  filaments  from  the  medulla  spi- 
nalis of  the  neck,  and  passing  through  the  skull,  termi- 
nate in  the  Trapexius.  See  Anatomy,  Div.  ii. 

ACCI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Terraco- 
nen&is,  formerly  called  Acti ; supposed  to  be  Guadix, 
to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Granada  in  Spain,  It  is  the 
Colonia  Accitana  Gemella,  ami  was  of  some  repute 
among  the  Roman  colonies.  The  people  were  called 
Oemeilenses,  because  the  colony  consisted  of  colonists 
from  the  third  and  sixth  legions.  It  is  now  much 
decayed. 

ACCIACATURA,  a musical  term,  indicating  the 
manner  in  which  certain  passages  should  be  performed 
by  sweeping  the  chords,  and  dropping  sprinkled  notes. 

The  word  is  derived  from  acciacarey  to  break  down. 
ACCIDENCE,  n."k  Ad  : cadoy  tn  fall  u». 

Ac'cjdknt,  f That  which  fulls,  or  happens, 

Accidental,  ? or  occurs  to:  generally  with  a 
Accidentally.  ) sub-addition,  of  something  un- 
foreseen, unexpected,  unfortunate,  unnecessary,  without 
design,  contrivance,  or  intention. 

Tliy  m.iut  supreme  indiuisibil  substance 
In  an  uature,  Hire  persouti*,  but  <luctvpanrp, 

Rrngund  vtcrnc.  n-ssauis  na  accidence  .* 

Far  qnby  thou  art  richt  at  thi*  tyme  present 
It  ihit  tluiu  was,  and  euer  sal  but  variance. 

Dougin,  Prologs  to  book  x.  p.  JMM», 

And  sithea  thou  s«**t  thine  fleshly  body  in  kindly  power  fade, 
how  should  than  the  accident  of  a thing  ben  iu  more  surely  of  being 
than  sub*tantiall ; wherefore  thilko  things  that  we  cleape  power, 
is  but  accident  to  the  fleshly*  body,  and  su  they  may  not  haue 
that  surety  in  might,  which  wanteth  in  the  mb«tallliall  body. 

Chancer.  Second  buohe  of  the  T**t  of  Lone,  fill.  302,  CuL  1. 
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ACC  I-  Ths  fer  cause  it  Almighty  God,  that  is  cause  of  mile  thing**  i 
DKM'E-  the  ner  cause  is  thin  three  enemies  ; the  CAu*e  amdeniaf  «u<  hate, 
v » ' Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Metd/eui,  vul.  iL  p.  1 tl4. 

lie  hnstelh  himsrlf  to  make  law**  anil  article*  of  owr  faiths  and 
to  wide  mo  sacrament*  to  them  then  cryst  made,  and  to  conse> 
crate  and  to  make  the  body  of  cryste,  to  sc  ode  away*  the  ■uWanre 
of  the  bread,  the  accident*  a*  the  whigtiM*,  mwmiw,  fast  & other 
qualities  & qualities  rvinayning. 

The  Exponent*  of  Daniel,  by  George  Jo ye,  p,  105. 

Wb«lfore  *ith«  in  all  myne  author*.  I find*  no  matter,  either 
greatly  ncctstarie,  or  miicho  cunucmenl  to  I c spoken  of  conccmyng 
any  high  enterprise  : 1 t her  fore,  leauyng  tothe  the  naciun*,  daily 
itudiyag  how  to  gruue,  anil  gain  of  the  other,  will  lume  againe 
to  other  thyngea  accidental/  whiche  chaunced  in  this  XII  yen*. 

Hall,  y.  173. 

If  all  the  yearn  were  playing  holidaies 
To  sport,  would  be  as  tedious  a*  to  workc  ; 

But  when  they  seldom*  come,  they  wuhbfor  come, 

And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  orndrntt. 

Shn*e*p*un'»  lit  Hen.  IF'.  p.  50,  act  i.  sc.  2. 
And  not  a man  for  being  simply  man. 

Hath  any  lionuur  ; but  honour'd  for  thupe  honour* 

Th*t  arv  without  him;  a*  place,  riches,  and  fuuour. 

Price*  of  acnrfnW,  at  oft  as  merit. 

Id.  Tro.  Sr  Crete,  p.  92.  act  ii.  sc.  3. 
Jr i-  With  an  unhevdfut  eye, 

An  accidental  view,  as  men  see  multitude*. 

That  tlw  next  day  dare  not  precisely  say 
They  saw  that  face,  or  that,  amongst  'em  all, 

Ilntumon. t and  Fletcher  i Maid  <n  the  J Util,  act  V.  SC.  2. 
Man,  the  accident  wa*  loud,  and  here  before  thee, 

With  rueful  cry,  yet  what  it  was,  we  hear  not. 

Milton'*  Samum  Ayomitei. 

What  the  light  in,  whether  a substance  or  an  accident,  whether 
of  a corpornll  or  incorporall  nature,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

HakewitF i ApoUyie,  lib.  it.  cap.  ui.  sect.  I. 

That  which  bath  inclined  so  many,  to  think  the  sensitive  life  at 
least,  to  be  nothing  but  a quality  or  accident  of  matter,  general'!* 
out  of  it,  and  corruptible  in  it,  is  that  strange  Protean  transforma- 
tion of  mutter  into  *o  many  seemingly  unaccountable  farms  and 
shapes.  Cudworth' i intellectual  .System. 

Ideas,  forms,  and  intellects. 

Have  furnish'd  out  three  different  sects  ; 

Substance,  or  accident,  divides 
All  Europe  into  different  sides. 

Prior  i Alma,  c.  iii. 

Explore  thro'  earth  and  heaven,  thro'  sea  and  skies, 

The  accidental  graces  a*  they  rise ; 

And  while  each  present  form  the  fancy  warms. 

Swift  on  thy  tablets  fix  it’s  fleeting  charms. 

.l/.iion'j  Art  of  Painting. 

If  one  of  the  legs  of  a man  be  found  shorter  than  the  other,  the 
man  i*  deformed,  because  there  is  something  wauting  to  complete 
the  whole  idea  we  form  of  a man ; and  this  has  the  same  effect  in 
natural  faults,  as  maiming  aud  mutilation  produce  from  accident*. 

Burke'*  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

Accident,  in  Logic,  that  mode  or  quality  of  a thins 
which  is  not  essential  to  its  being.  Thus  smoothness 
or  roughness  blackness  or  whiteness,  are  the  accident* 
of  a bowl;  for  these  may  all  he  changed,  and  the  body 
still  remain  a bowl.  In  opposition  to  substance,  all 
qualities  whatever  are  called  accidents;  os  sweetness, 
softness,  Ac. 

Accident,  in  Heraldry,  a point  or  mark  iu  a coat  of 
arms,  which  is  not  essential  to  the  general  meaning  of 
it,  or  that  is  called  the  essence  of  the  armour.  Ed- 
mondson allows  them  no  meaning  in  bto7.onry. 

Accidental  Colours,  those  which  arise  from  the 
affections  of  the  eye.  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
belong  to  light.  See  Abhionomy.  Div.  ii. 

Accidental  Point,  in  Perspective,  that  point  in  the 
horizontal  line  where  the  projections  of  two  lines  paral- 
lel to  each  other  meet  the  plane  of  the  picture. 


Accidental,  in  Music,  such  sharps,  flats,  and  natu- 
rals, as  occur  not  at  the  clef,  and  imply  some  change 
of  key. 

ACCIDIE,  Tyrwhit  says,  is  “ French,  from  Axqciu, 
Or.  negligence,  urising  from  discontent,  melancholy.  Ac. 
The  Olossarist  to  the  new  edition  of  Piers  Plouchrnun 
explains  it,  want  of  feeling;  sluggishness,  idleness." 
•W««  (A  nonet  njoaoc,  cura),  incuria;  carelessness, 
inertness.  • 

ACCIPENSER,  a genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  car- 
tilaginei.  They  form  a considerable  article  of  com- 
merce on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian,  and  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  and  America. 

ACCI PITRES,  or  rapacious  birds,  the  name  of  the 
first  order  of  birds  in  the  biniunn  system.  This  order 
corresponds  to  tint  of  Fere,  and  comprehends  four 
genera,  Vulture,  Valeo , fitrix,  and  Lanin** 

ACCISMUS,  from  awispoc,  a feigned  refusal  of  some- 
thing earnestly  desired.  It  is  supposed  to  be  formed 
from  Acco,  the  name  of  a curious  woman  once  noted  for 
this  affectation.  She  is  said  to  have  run  distracted 
when  she  found  that  old  age  had  deformed  her  features. 
Plutarch  mentions,  that  her  name  was  used  by  mothers 
to  terrify  their  children.  The  word  is  used  in  rhetoric 
IW  a species  of  irony. 

ACC  IT  E', v.  Ad : cico.  citu*.  To  go  or  send  for; 
to  summon.  See  Cite. 


When  the  place  wa*  redy,  the  Kyng  and  the  Queue  wer  turtle 4 
bv  Doctor  Sampson  to  appere  before  the  Legates,  at  the  fore  named 
place,  the  twcntie  and  eight  day  of  May.  Hall.  p.  756. 

A nobler  man.  a brauer  warrior, 

Lines  not  Ibis  day  withiu  the  city  walls*. 

He  by  the  senate  is  aented  home 

From  weary  warns*  against  the  barbarous  Got  he*. 

Shaheiyeare,  Til.  And.  p.31,  ad  t.  sc.  1. 
Bui  in  my  desks,  what  was  there  to  accile 
So  ravenous  and  vast  an  appetite  ? 

B.  J onion' i K jeer  at  ton  upon  Vulcan. 

ACCLAIM',  vr\  ... 

Acclaim',  tu  V.Adt  t cUtmo'  To  cr*  oul*  OT 
Acclama'tion.  J ou  °' 

Applied  to  noisy  and  tumultuous  expressions  of  as- 
sent, choice,  approbation. 

Justly  slid  thy  followers  hold  the  best  ornaments  of  the  earth 
worthy  of  no  hvttar  than  thy  treading  upon. — How  happily  did 
they  think  their  backs  disrobed  for  thy  way ! How  gladly  did  they 
spend  their  breath  in  acHaiaung  tbea ! 

Bithof)  Half*  CtmtcMfJahont. 

• - Gladly  then  he  mix'd 

Among  those  friendly  powers,  who  him  receiv'd 
With  joy  and  ncdamati'jnt  loud,  that  one, 

That  of  «o  many  myriads  fallen,  yet  one, 

Return’d,  not  lost.  Milton' t Paradite  lent,  b.  vi. 

Cromwell  return'd  [from  Worcester]  in  triumph;  waa receiv’d 
with  universal  joy  and  acclamation,  as  if  he  had  destroy'd  the 
enemy  of  the  nation,  and  for  ever  secured  the  liberty  and  happi- 
ness  uf  the  people.  Clarendon’  I Rebellion - 

The  herald  ends : the  vaulted  firmament. 

With  loud  acclaim*  and  vast  applause  is  rent. 

Dryden’t  Palamtm  Sf  Amte. 
Artec*.  Thou  ahalt  be  crown’d 

An  iron  crown  intensely  hot  shall  gird 
Thy  hoary  trmjdr* ; while  the  shouting  crowd 
Acclaim*  thee  king  of  traitors. 

Smollett  * Regicide,  act  v.  sc.  8. 

An  amiable,  accomplished  prince  ascend*  the  throne  under  the 
happiest  of  all  auspices  , the  acclaauittont  nod  united  affections  of 
his  subjects.  Junime , letter  xii. 


Acclamation,  anciently  denoted  the  uae  of  words, 
vehemently  uttered  in  a chanting  tone,  iu  the  public 
assemblies,  to  express  the  warmest  approbation.  Ac- 


ACCI- 

DENCE. 

AC- 

CLAIM. 
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ACC  LA-  claniations  are  to  be  distinguished  from  applauses, 
RATION-  though  they  usually  accompanied  each  oilier;  accla- 
iiiations  being  always  vocal,  and  conferred  on  the 
parties,  whether  present  or  absent : but  applauses  were 
expressed  by  the  hands  towards  those  only  who  were 
present. 

The  formula*  of  acclamations  were  various,  corre- 
sponding to  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  employed, 
though  the  adherence  to  this  distinction  was  not  very 
strict,  the  ardent  feelings  of  the  mind  suggesting  per- 
petual deviations.  Those  acclamations  which  expressed 
lervent  and  benevolent  feelings  were  culled  laudaiionet, 
and  bona  rtf  a,  or  good  wishes:  acclamations  of  reproach 
and  contempt  were  denominated  exemti&mes  and  eon 
riria.  Great  disrespect,  by  acclamation,  was  shown  after 
the  death  of  Commodus.  Haiti  patria  honores  detra- 
futnlur,  particular  honoret  detrnhantur ; hoitis  flatua t 
undiqve,  pamcidtr  ttalvas  undique , gtadiatoris  stntuat 
undique,  Ac.,  are  the  expressions  handed  down  to  us. 
The  Roman  writers  speak  of acclamations  repeated  five, 
twenty,  and  sometimes  even  sixty  and  eighty  limes. 

The  practice  of  acclamations  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  theatre.  During  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth  they  were  simple  mid  artless ; 
but  became  afterwards  a sort  of  prescribed  and  formal 
ceremony,  in  which  state  we  find  them  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  even  accompanied  by  musical  instru- 
ments; sometimes  they  were  irregular,  and  arose  out  of 
the  occasion.  Suetonius  furnishes  an  instance  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius  of  n report  of  the  recovery  of  Ger* 
inanicus  causing  the  people  to  run  in  crowds  to  the 
capitol.  with  torches  and  victims,  singing  Sah  a Roma, 
Salon  Patria , Sal  rut  est  (Jermamcut.  Nero  took  every 
pains  to  improve  the  music  of  acclamations;  for  which 
purpose  he  brought  home  several  of  the  Alexandrians, 
who  had  sung  his  praise  at  the  Neapolitan  games, 
to  train  the  Roman  people  in  their  various  modes  of 
acclamation.  Nero  himself  played  at  the  theatre, 
when  signal  being  given  by  clapping,  five  thousand 
t soldiers,  called  AugustaU,  began  the  acclamatory 
chanting  in  praise  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  spectators 
were  compelled  to  continue  it.  The  band  was  divided 
into  choruses,  the  chief  of  each  of  which  had  a salary 
of  40,(M>0  sesterces.  Persons  of  all  parties  vied  with 
each  other  upon  the  occasion,  echoing  the  praises 
of  the  emperor  on  every  side  in  responsive  melody. 
At  the  audience,  the  banquet,  and  the  temples,  the 
same  excessive  acclamations  were  bestowed,  und  in 
all  the  various  forms  of  language.  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus  has  furnished  an  extraordinary  specimen 
of  literary  trilling,  by  reducing  this  science  of  form 
and  flattery  into  a pompous  volume.  While  custom, 
and  compulsion,  however,  commonly  dictated  these 
acclamations,  which  were  bestowed  alike  on  the  good 
and  the  bad  ; on  whoever  happened  to  be  invested  with 
the  imperial  purple,  their  children,  or  their  parasites;  it 
is  pleasing  to  rend  of  those  genuine  expressions  of 
the  heart,  which  often  escaped  the  subjects  of  Trajan, 
who  had  merited  the  title  of  Optimus.  They  would 
exclaim,  “ Happy  citizens!  happy  emperor  ! long  may 
he  lead  this  great  and  virtuous  life ! long  may  he  hear 
our  ardent  wishes  for  him !”  This  truly  great  man  was 
seen  to  shed  tears,  while  his  countenance  reddened  with 
blushes  upon  such  occasions.  These  honours  were  also 
conferred  on  the  magistrates  who  presided  at  the  games, 
and  on  persons  of  distinguished  merit.  The  most  usual 


forms  were,  feliciter,  longtorem  rihim,  annos  felicei.  ACL' LA - 
Those  bestowed  on  the  actors  themselves,  who  gained  RATION 
the  prizes  in  the  games  of  the  circus  were  frequently  ^ 

loud  and  extravagant. 

Military  acclamations  were  employed  at  the  election 
of  commanders  and  at  a triumph.  The  victorious  army 
accompanied  their  genera!  to  the  capitol,  frequently 
repealing  *'  lo  triumphe.’*  winch  the  jieople  re-echoed. 

A specimen  of  which  is  found  in  Horace  : — 

Tuque  (him  j>ruc*dU.  la  triumph*. 

Nut)  nvtnu.  dice  mu*,  lu  triumph*, 

Civitaf  unrni*. 

Out  iv.  lib.  4 49. 

Authors,  who  frequently  recite*!  their  owu  works  in 
public  assemblies,  w ere  very  solicitous  for  the  appointed 
acclamations;  which  are  said  to  have  been  character, 
italic  of  the  jierson  or  subject,  and  accompanied,  like 
those  of  the  theatre  in  general,  by  music.  Acclama- 
tions were  also  a part  of  the  marriage  riles. 

The  senatorial  acclamations  were  more  solemn  than 
the  foregoing.  On  an  acceptable  proposition  of  anv 
kind  heing  made,  and  especially  on  occasion  of  any 
communication  from  the  emperor,  the  senator*  would 
rise  simultaneously,  and  exclaim,  **  Omnes,  omnes;” 

**  /Equurti  est,  just  urn  «-«t  as  in  our  popular  assemblies 
we  still  my  ** all,  all,"  Ac.  Elections  and  proclamations 
of  emperors  were  thus  accompanied  ; for  though  abo- 
lished by  Claudian,  they  were  soon  renewed ; ami  a 
portion  of  this  custom,  dictated  by  nature,  lias  pervaded 
all  countries  on  such  occasions.  When  the  emperors 
gave  largesses  of  money  or  provisions  the  form  usually 
was,  De  nostril  annis  tibi  Jupiter  augeat  annos. 

Acclamations  were  not  unknown  to  the  Hebrews. 

4i  Hosanna"  was  its  common  form.  u God  save  king 
Solomon,”  musically  accompanied,  rent  the  air  at  the 
election  of  that  monarch,  and  probably  originated  our 
well-known  exclamation  of  loyalty,  “ God  save  the  king.” 

Luitpnind  tells  us,  that  the  Greeks,  at  a procession 
where  he  was  present,  sung  to  the  emperor  Nicephurus 
xoWa  trrfi  that  is,  “many  years.”  Plutarch  mentions 
an  acclamation  so  loud,  on  the  occasion  of  Flamiuius 
restoring  liberty  to  Greece,  that  the  very  birds  fell  from 
the  skies  at  the  shout.  Aynffi 7 nqpf,  good  tuck,  was  a 
common  Greek  form  of  this  custom. 

The  Turks  at  this  duy  practise  a similar  ceremony, 
on  the  appearance  of  their  emperors  and  grand  viziers. 

Both  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  names  of 
gods  and  heroes  were  given  to  those  whom  they  wished 
to  extol.  The  acclamations  were  renewed  after  each 
division  of  the  subject,  at  every  fine  passage,  and  some- 
times at  every  pause  in  the  discourse. 

Bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastical  officers  were  elected 
in  the  primitive  churches  by  acclamation,  to  which 
sofne  have  thought  the  term  xuporoem,  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  has  some  allusion.  In  the  course 
of  time,  acclamations  were  admitted  into  the  acts 
of  councils,  and  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies. The  people  expressed  their  approbation  of  the 
preacher,  sometimes  by  interrupting  him  with  the  ex- 
clamation*, '*  Orthodox  !’*  “Third  Apostle,”  Ac.  These 
acclamations  being  carried  to  excess,  and  often  mis- 
placed, were  frequently  prohibited,  and  at  length  abro- 
gated. Chrysostom  reproved,  but  Augustine  received 
them  willingly. 

Acclamation  M coals,  among  Antiquaries,  such  as 
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ACCLA-  represent  the  people  expressing  their  joy  in  the  posture 
MATIO&  of  jffhmition. 

ACCOM*  ACCLIV'ITY,  *.*.  Ad:  clicut,  to  & cliff.  That 
MODATE.  which  bIojjcs  upwards ; which  rises  or  ascends. 

'TJve  mcu  [of  the  Alps]  leaving  thrir  wives  and  younger  eh iMren 
below,  do,  nut  without  some  difficulty,  clamber  up  the  acc/intie*. 
drugging  their  Line  with  them. 

Aajf'i  Hr*  dam  of  God  in  the  Creation. 

Acclivity,  in  n military  sense,  the  slope  of  a hill, 
or  of  any  work  reckoned  upwards,  in  opposition  to  its 
declivity.  By  some  writers  on  fortification  it  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  talus , but  this  latter  word  is  of  more 
extensive  signification,  referring  to  slopes  of  every  kind. 

ACCLOY,  or  Cloy.  Cloy  is  derived  by  Skinner  from 
Claudert.  Junius  prefers  Clog  ; which  Skinner  suspecta 
is  from  Log.  See  Cloy, 

“Acloye,  c.  (says  Tyrw hit")  may  perhaps  mean  To 
cloy ; to  embarrass  with  superfluity.” 

But  better  i*.  that  a wights  tong  rest 
Than  entenne'e  him  uf  aoch  doing 
Of  which  lie  n*itr»*r  red*  can  not  ting 
And  who  ao  it  doth,  full  foul*  him  wtf  acloyeth 
Tat  office  vneo  in  nutted  oft  anuyeth. 

Chan  err,  fiat.  247 , cut.  3. 

No  man,  of  what  condition  aonicr  he  be.  except  he  haunt  (eat** 
of  arrae*  or  other  learning  in  same  ordtnarie  exercise.  shall  haue 
hi*  hodie  luatie  A his  spirit  quick*  : hut  shall  be  aettied  in  all  other 
things,  and  wander  from  street  to  street  as  a vagabond. 

The  Gotten  BooAr,  chap.  XXIV. 

The  monldie  moo  which  thse  acttoytlh 
My  Biaamoo  smell  too  much  acmoyeth. 

Spemer'l  Shepherd"!  Calendar.  February. 

As  then,  no  winde  at  all  there  blew. 

No  swelling  cloud*  acetmd  the  aire  j 

The  »kie,  like  grass*  [gla«*e]  of  watchtt  hew, 

Reflected  l'habus  gulden  hair*. 

Spemer’l  Elegy  upon  Aitropfuie. 

ACCOIL,  or  Coil.  See  Coil. 

ACCOLADE,  or  Accole'e,  a ceremony  of  kn:ght- 
ho»»d,  from  ad,  to,  and  colltim , the  neck,  alluding  to  the 
embrace  which  princes  gave  the  new  knight.  This 
embrace , however,  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  no  other  than  a blow  on  the  neck.  It  was  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Normans.  Originally  it  was  per- 
formed with  the  naked  fist ; but  was  afterwards  given 
with  the  flat  of  the  sword  on  the  shoulder  of  the  knight. 
The  word  occurs  in  heraldry;  sometime*  to  signify 
two  things  joined,  or  animals  with  crowns  or  collars 
about  their  necks ; and  to  kews,  battons,  maces,  or 
swords,  placed  behind  the  shield  saltier-wise. 

ACCOM  A,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  in  N.  America. 
It  stands  on  a high  mountain,  and  has  a strong  castle. 
It  is  the  cupital  of  the  province.  W.  Ion.  104°  15', 
N.  lat.  35°. 

ACCOMMODATE,  r.*|  Ad  : commodum,  lothe  ad- 

Accom'wodate,  adj.  j vantage  of. 

AcCow'vodately,  ( To  act  to  the  advantage. 

Accommodate nf.ss,  [ or  for  the  benefit,  orconve- 

Accommoda'tiox,  nicnce  of.  To  serve,  to  suit, 

Accom'modator.  J to  adapt,  to  adjust. 

But  vitheni  it  [sc.  speaking  in  praise  of  the  dead]  hath  bene 
apuroueri  and  allowed  of  a long  tyro*,  that  it  ought  to  be  this  done, 
it  becurometh  me,  obeyn^*  to  th*  law*,  to  accommodate  and  apply 
my  spekvnj*  to  the  opynyG  ft  wilto  of  every  one  of  you,  the  most 
that  I may*. 

Tfmciditiei,  by  That.  Ni  colli,  Loo.  1 510,  fol.  54. 
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As  a king,  which  commamleth  tome  goodly  building  to  be  ACCOM- 
erected,  d>th  accommodate  th*  mmo  to  that  uae  and  end,  to  which  MODATK. 
it  woa  ordained  ; so  it  plvaaud  God  lo  command  the  light  to  he.  — 

Ralegh'*  History  of  the  l t or  Id.  ACCOM- 

B »«D.  Sir,  pardon:  a souidier  is  better  accommodated,  then  PANY. 
with  a wife. 

8uti»  It  is  well  said,  sir  and  it  is  well  said,  indeed*,  too.  Better 
accommodated P it  l*  good,  ye*  indeed e is  it:  good  phrase*  are 
surely,  and  euery  whero  commendable.  Accommodated,  it  comes  of 
accommodo  t very  good,  a good  phrase. 

Shahipearr,  2 H.  IF.  p.  86.  aet  iii.  sc.  2. 

— • ■ Thuu  art  not  noble. 

Fur  all  the  accvmmodationi  that  thou  bearst. 

Are  nurs’d  by  baaeoesse. 

Id.  M.for  M.  p-  70.  aet  iii.  sc.  1. 

K.  J*.  However,  what  i*  necessary  for  you 
At  yuur  departure.  I am  well  content 
You  be  accommodated  with. 

Fonfi  Per  km  Marker  h,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

It  is  not  the  endeavour  of  Muse*  or  the  prophets  to  discover  id^ 
mathematical  nr  philosophical  subtiltie* ; but  rather  ioaccooun<Kf<>r« 
themselves  to  vulgar  capacities,  and  ordinary  speech,  as  nurses  arc 
wont  to  use  their  infants. 

Bishop  Ifh/hiiu.  Mat.  and  Phil.  Work*. 

Though  the  ultimate  design  of  these  parables,  and  the  coming  of 
Chrut  mentioned  therein,  refer  to  the  great  day  of  judgment,  yet 
both  the  duties,  and  the  warnings,  which  are  rvpi  evented  in  these 
parables,  seem  to  be  very  uccommodable  to  th*  hour  of  our  deatlw 
tVatie*  Dttcmroe*. 

Heaven ! speed  the  canvass,  gallantly  unfurl’d 
To  furnish  and  accommodate  a world, 

To  give  the  pole  the  produce  of  the  sun, 

Ana  knit  th*  unsocial  climates  into  one  ! 

Cvtrpert  Chanty. 

Accommodation,  the  analogical  application  of  one 
thing  to  another.  Iii  Theology  the  term  is  used  to 
signify  the  application  of  scripture  to  something  re- 
sembling or  analogous  to  it.*  original  purport.  A 
prophecy  is  said  to  be  fulfilled  properly,  when  what  is 
foretold  comes  to  pass ; or  by  way  of  accommodation, 
when  any  thing  occurs  to  a place  or  people,  similar  to 
what,  at  some  previous  period,  look  place  with  regard  to 
another. 

There  ia  considerable  difficulty  in  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  this  mode  of  interpreting  scripture ; because  it  is 
obvious  that  if  a passage,  relating  indubitably  to  one  event, 
may  be  arbitrarily  applied  to  another,  merely  because  of 
some  supposed  or  traceable  resemblance,  ingenious  per- 
sons, w ho  have  no  general  comprehension  of  truth,  nor 
any  regard  to  its  interests,  limy  employ  as  many  modes 
of  interpretation  an  they  have  particular  and  subordi- 
nate purposes  to  serve.  Dr.  Owen  entirely  reject*  the 
principle  of  accommodation,  admitting  only  a typical 
signification.  Some  writers  maintain  that  the  rites  of 
the  ancient  Mosaic  law  were,  for  the  most  part,  imita- 
tions of  the  Egyptian  and  othrr  Gentile  observances; 
and  that  they  were  originally  designed  to  abolish  ido- 
latry from  Israel,  who  were  so  strangely  nddicted  to 
that  practice,  by  providing  a substitute  in  the  body  of 
the  ceremonial  low  so  constructed.  This  idea  has  been 
considered  by  others  as  very  questionable,  and  indeed 
as  wholly  untenable.  The  reader  may  consult  Marsh's 
Michaeti *,  vol.  i.  p.  200—214,  and  Notes,  p.  470  — 479. 


ACCOMPANY,  e. 
Accompaniment. 


I 

i 


See  Company. 


To  go  or  come  together  with.  To  lollow  or  attend 


upon. 

Lo  if  (hoii  toue  her,  lone  eke  thine  boncatie 
He  she  not  ydelL  for  what  wull  betide, 

If  eh*  tit  yutfll,  of  vrry  nectwmtie 

Her  mode  woil  search  ferre  aud  eke  wide 
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Namely  if  «h*  be  not  arrompam>te  : 

Ho*  acrumpotti'd,  not  With  youg  mt-n 
But  with  maiden*  1 m ane  or  women, 

CJtuucrr,  Rrmniie  of  Lam*-  f**L  325.  Col.  I. 

Or  like  an*  Queue  «h1I  whe  wend  h*to»  ou*r  *c. 

Hir  frendi*  ag*ue  and  chyldrvn  shall  she  »e  ? 
stream  pan  yit  with  mo«iy  Trot  >w»  maid* 

And  Phrigiaac  seniandi*  in  bondage  with  hir  Iww 

DuugSat,  bk.  tni.  p.  5*4. 

So  shall  mine  eyes  in  payne  aerompa ny  my  h.vr». 

That  were  the  guile*.  that  did  it  lead  of  loue  to  fee1  the  smart. 

Wyatt'*  Com ftmni  of  the  AGmace  of  An  Love. 

Now  crate  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  hrr  sol  e/  livery  all  Ihingt  clad  ; 

•Silence  accompanied ; tor  beast  and  bird, 

They  to  their  grassy  couch,  thus**  to  their  nest* 

Were  slunk.  Ahtom't  Par.  Loot,  b.  iv. 

By  our  traffic  into  foreign  countries,  thu’  we  many  times  bring 
home  light  and  frivolous  toys,  yet  they  are  often  accompanied  with 
gold  ana  silver,  both  in  com  and  bullion. 

Spelma*’*  Dialogue  comeer»mf  the  Coin  of  I he  Kingdom. 

The  earl  of  Bristol,  and  secretary  Nicholas,  using  likewise  their 
perswavions,  he  [SirC.  Hubert  1 s*.bmitlcd  to  the  king*  pleasure; 
who  delivered  the  seal  tu  him  in  t hr  council,  in  the  Christman  rime, 
io  the  year  1657.  which  particular  is  only  fit  to  to  mentioned, 
tocatiae  many  gnat  aflrirs,  and  some  alterations  arcompomeii, 
though  not  attended  upon  it.  Oamdoa*  Rehr/I i»a 

Well  must  she  sing  of  whom  I make  my  choice, 

And  with  her  lute  accompany  her  voice- 

Congreve’ * Tram,  of  OruTt  Art  of  Leer. 

All  pretences  of  conscience  are  wheroratlv  to  to  suspected,  which 
ate  accompanied  with  tuibuleut  i«*a.on  and  a furious  seal. 

TVlatmm'i  Sermon*. 

In  a mind  truly  virtuous,  the  scorn  of  vice  is  always  ac-ampumed 
with  the  pity  of  it.  Spectator,  No.  79. 

- . ■ ■ The  1 Vivian  dame* 

(So  wrie  accustom'd  *11  the  eastern  fair) 

In  sumptuous  cars  accomoovjfd  hit  march, 

A beauteous  train,  by  Anana  grac’d. 

Glover  t Leomida* . b.  viii. 

Accompaniment,  Accompaonamento,  Accompaona- 
tc r a,  in  Music,  a vocal  or  instrumental  accessory,  which 
may  consist  of  an  unlimited  number  of  parts,  and  is 
designed  to  enrich  the  harmony.  The  accompaniment 
is  used  in  recitative,  as  well  as  in  sonjv ; on  the  stage, 
as  well  as  in  the  choir,  &c.  The  ancients  had  different 
kinds  of  instruments  to  accompany  the  chorus,  from 
those  which  accompanied  the  actors  in  the  recitation. 
Their  accompaniments  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
consisted  in  nothing  more  than  playing  in  octave,  or  in 
anti  phony  to  the  voice;  though  the  Abbe  Fraguier 
attempts  to  prove,  but  in  vain,  that  they  had  actual 
symphony,  or  music  in  parts. 

Accompaniment,  in  Painting,  objects  which  are  added 
for  the  sake  of  ornament  to  the  principal  figures. 

Accompaniment,  in  Heraldry',  something  added  to 
a shield  by  way  of  ornament.  The  term  is  applied  also 
to  several  bearings  about  a principal  one ; as  a saltier, 
bend,  fess. 

ACCOMPLICE,  n.  Ad:  complex,  plico ; to  knit 
together. 

One  who  is  knitted,  joined,  or  united  with  another; 
who  co-operates  with,  aids  or  assists  another.  In  an- 
cient writers  it  is  most  commonly  found  without  ac 
prefixed. 

Hir  complici*  al  aamyn  in  this  Mdo 
Stcvl  to  thsrv  laity  in  atftay  and  drede ; 

And  *.*oe  itoy  claucht  and  Uppit  in  than  arme* 

This  Queue  that  touoderant  wa*  for  hir  s overt  harm**. 

Dovg/ci,  b.  si.  p.  354. 


ACCOM- 

PANY. 

ACCOM- 

PLICE. 


Whl  the  Duke ofRxcrtrr  heard  that  his  tompheet  wer  taken,  and  ACCOM 
his  counrrllers  apprehended,  and  his  frond.s  and  she*  pal  inexeeu-  PUCK, 
cion,  hr  lamented  hitowne  rhaunre  and  bewepte  tto  misfortune  of  — 
his  foods*.  «**  P-  >*• 

And  now  of  1st*  Duke  Humphry’s  old  silica, 

With  banish'd  Klenor’s  lu*«  veeompiice*. 

Attending  thrir  revenge,  grow  wond  rous  rrousv, 

And  threaten  death  A voogeaaro  to  our  hou»«. 

Lhafltm't  Hrn-ic  E put  let 

Link’d  hand  In  hand,  th’  accomplice  and  the  dime, 

Their  way  exploring  t«»  ito  chamber  came. 

Dry  den’ i thrift  Ctnyra*  and  M err  ha. 

And  thmi.  the  mm'd  aetcmpfict  of  hi*  Irvasou, 

Declare  thy  message  and  rxpvct  thy  douA. 

JoknvMt  Irene,  a. ct  v.  SC.  I. 

The  prince  who  refute*  to  to  judge,  instructs  hi*  people  to  con- 
sider him  a*  the  accomplice  of  hi*  minister*. 

tidAa n't  Roman  Empire. 

ACCOMTLISH,  r)  Ad:  compleo.  To  fill  up 

Accomplished,  / to;  to  fulfil 

Accomplishment.  ) To  fulfil ; to  perform,  exe- 
cute fully;  to  supply,  to  furnish.  To  succeed  in,  to 
acquire,  to  obtain. 

And  Tullius  aayth,  that  grete  tbinges  no  ben  not  mmmphted  by 
strength*,  n«  by  daltvaruette  of  tody,  but  by  good  fumed,  by 
aurtuiitre  of  tervones,  and  by  science  : the  which  three  thing** 
m ban  nut  feble  by  age,  but  cere*  they  eafetcaO  and  enenrsen  day 
t>y  day.  Chaucer,  Talc  of  Mthbem , voL  ii.  p.  68. 

Prom  »li*  full  oreossptfafcwe*  of  thethinge  proclaim'd.  enucerniag* 
th*-  reedifying  of  HieTUaakm,  which  accompliAimeat  and  fulW 
timshmsot  of  the  work*  w*«  don*  in  tto  32  of  Darios  Lstngi. 

The  Hr  pome  io*  of  Darnel,  by  George  Joye,  p.  ICO. 

What  with  hi*  tenauta.  servants,  followers,  friends, 

And  their  alliances  and  amities  ; 

All  that  shim  univewalty  attends 
His  hand,  help  up  to  any  enterprise. 

With  which  accamplrment*  no  mighty  grown, 

Forward  he  tend*  with  hope  t’  attain  a crown. 

Darner * Ci n/  War*,  book  v. 

So  shall  my  word  that  gpeth  forth  out  of  ray  mouth  ; it  shall  not 
return  unto  roc  void,  but  it  shall  accvmp/itk  that  which  I pleas*. 

/wnd,  Ivii.  II. 

To  whom  our  general  ancestor  replied. 

“ Daughter  of  Cv«k1  and  man.  acrvmpdiak'd  Eve." 

Milton*  Par.  Lmt,  book  iv. 

If  weconaider  the  moon  **  another  habitable  earth,  then  the  ap- 
pearances of  it  will  to  oitogeitorr-Kacv  and  beautiful,  and  may  argue 
unto  us  that  it  is  fully  aceomp/ithed  for  all  those  ends  to  which  Pro- 
vidence did  apj'oiot  it. 

Bp.  MWAtn/f  Mathematical  and  Philoiapfuatl  JVorii. 

Of  grant,  that  with  extreme  surprise, 

We  find  ourtelvc*  at  sixty,  wise ; 

And  twenty  pretty  things  are  known, 

Of  which  we  can’t  accomplish  one. 

Prior*  Alma,  canto  iii. 

When  I went  abroad,  I firvt  went  to  the  Hague,  where  gaming 
wa»  much  in  fashion,  and  where  I observed  thst  many  people  of 
shining  rank  and  character  gamed  too.  1 was  then  young  enough, 
and  silly  enough,  to  believe  that  gaming  was  one  of  their  accomplish, 
menli.  Cherterfeld" % Letter*. 

I’ll  make  ft  proof,  how  I advance  in 
My  new  acmmpluhmcnt  of  dancing. 

Chmrchilf  * Ghml,  book  in. 

Accomplishment,  in  Theology,  is  a term  uned  in 
speukim?  of  event*  predicted  by  the  Jewish  prophets  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  fulfilled  under  the  New.  Va- 
rious distinctive  words  ore  used  to  designate  particular 
kinds  of  accomplishment,  as  the  literal,  the  mystical, 
the  spiritual.  Those  prophecies,  in  which  the  Jews 
find  an  accomplishment  about  the  jicriod  when  they 
were  first  uttered,  are  called  Jewish  ; those  which 
Christians  apply  to  Christ,  or  the  Bra  of  his  ditqierisa- 
tion,  derive  a distinctive  epithet  from  this  circum- 
stance. 


ACCOM 

PLISH 
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A(\:con : puto, to  reckon  with. 
To  reckon,  to  number,  to 
compute,  to  calculate. 

► To  reckon,  or  calculate,  to 
wive  or  assign,  to  state  or  ex- 
plain, the  cause,  reason  or  con- 
sequence, the  value,  profit  or 
advantage.  To  value,  to  esteem,  to  regard. 

lint*  & I Ball*  rttlo  the  parcelled  what  amount**. 

If  any  man  in  dede  wtllc  kealw  in  account  r*. 

H.  Brunne,  p.  I3S* 

And  many  of  hem  that  suetiim  eurioute  thingtf  broughtca  togidro 
buuki*  and  brennydrn  h«-m  Uifuni  alle  HUB,  and  wh»#n#th«J»riiilof 
the  irrren  aci*untbt  tWi  fouuilwn  m -iwy  of  fit’ti  thuusycule  pvua, 
m xtrooerti  the  word  of  god  wexklw  and  was  cimlVricyd. 

ltv:khf,  Urdu,  chap.  xix. 

And  thus  bon  thei  the  worst  of  all 
Of  hem,  which*  to  to  wrath  fall. 

In  dede  both,  and  eke  in  thought. 

For  thei  ttcremplem  their  wrath  nought. 

But  it  there  be  ahedyuge  of  blood. 

Gower,  Ck  A.  bk.  iii. 

And  whan  thei  Wt-r*u  both  aloft*, 

Thia  Iraru*  began  to  mount*, 

And  of  the  counseill  non  meetmpH 
lie  art,  which*  h<s  fader  taught. 

Till  that  the  Bonn*  bis  wvngca  caugh*. 

lb.  Com.  A.  bk.  4. 


AC- 
COM PT. 


ACCOMPT.  «■ 
Account',  v. 
Account',  n. 
AccoijntAblk, 
AccountAnt,  adj . 
Accountant,  n. 
Account'ino. 


At  the  dreadfull  day  of  dome,  when  dede  tn*n  ahullcu  rfse 
And  rumen  alle  bi  for*  Crist.  « co* mte*  to  elde 
How  we  tadde  ihito  lyfe  hero,  and  bu»  lawea  kept*, 

And  how  we  dude  da?  b?  da?. 

Fition  of  PUtrt  Ptoukman , repr.  1613,  p.  164. 
■ Men  ^at  ben  t?che 

Aren  a countable  to  Crist-  and  to  the  IfCng  of  heveno. 

lb.  ropr.  1813,  p.  218. 

Cut  off  euen  in  the  hlos*ome*  of  my  sinue, 
Vnhouisled.  disappointid,  viuaneld. 

No  reckoning  made,  hut  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  an  mv  head. 

Skakipeare'i  Ham.  p.  '238,  act  i.  sc.  3. 


A»*k-  I make  my  judge  my  jury  ; bo  accountant, 

Whether,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  spleen. 

Of  a suspicions  rage  can  plead,  thuu  host 
Enforc'd  the  liklihood  of  scandal. 

Hen  JoirrfN'f  Ijwtyu  Trial,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 


For  ’hi*  cau*a  chiefly  we  thought  it  good,  toy  elde  up  an  account p'e 
of  our  faith  in  writing. 

Jewef*  Defmce. 


1 know  others  hare  treated  already  of  th*  same  subject,  and  gift* 
a laudable  account  of  the  City  of  lamdon.  but  gold  may  often  bo 
told  over  without  fouling  the  finger*. 

Howell' t ljunfinopo/tt,  Dedicut <m. 


An  humble  man  look*  upon  all  hi*  plenty  and  prosperity,  not  as 
his  own,  or  the  reward  of  his  desert,  but  as  the  denusitum  of  the 
Great  Master  of  the  family  of  heaven  and  earth  ; talent*  entrusted 
to  him  a*  a steward,  and  an  arc omptant  to  employ  for  his  master's 
use,  service  and  honour. 

HalCt  Conitmp/ationt. 

Th*  opinions  of  more  worlds  than  one  has  in  ancient  times  been 
accounted  a heresy. 

Bp.  if  T/Aum's  Mat.  and  Phil.  H'urir. 
To  lore's  account  they  plac’d  their  death  of  late, 

And  now  transfer  the  sad  arrossf  U fat*. 

Parneir»  E/jnum. 

■ ■■  ■ ■ - ■ We  are  held 
Accountable  ; and  God.  «mse  future  day, 

Will  reckon  with  us  roundly  for  th*  abuse. 

Of  what  tie  deems  no  ineau  or  trivial  trust. 

Co iv per' § Tati,  b.  ft. 

I know  no  beast  in  England  who**  voire  1 do  nat  wnw*/  mu-ica), 
*a*e  am)  except  always  the  braying  of  an  ass.  Cowper*  Letter*. 


to 


Accompt,  or  Account,  a mode  of  reckoning  by  *C- 
numbers.  It  is  particularly  used  to  express  the  series 
of  books  which  merchants  and  hankers  have  to  record  ACCORD, 
their  transactions. 

Account  is  also  a term  employed  to  signify  the 
computation  of  time:  as  the  Julian,  the  Gregorian 
Account. 

Account,  or  Accompt  (conpidvr),  in  Law,  a writ  or 
action  which  lies  aguinst  a bailiff  who  refuses  to  ren- 
der th*;  detail  of  his  transactions  in  behalf  of  a lonl 
or  of  others.  The  most  liberal  and  extensive  action  is 
for  money  had  and  rectioed  by  defendant  to  plaintiff’s 
use.  This  form  of  action  is  equivalent  to  a bill  in 
equity;  and  will  lie,  in  most  cases,  where  money  is  in 
the  hands  of  a person,  belonging  to  another,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  is  refused.  In  the  process  of  outlawry, 
the  stal.  13  Ed.  III.  c.  23,  gives  an  action  of  accompt  to 
the  executors  of  a merchant ; the  slat.  2a  Ed.  III.  c.  5, 
to  executors  of  executors ; the  slat,  of  31  Ed.  III.  c.  1 1, 
to  administrators;  and  by  the  slat.  3 and  4 Ann,  c.  Ifi. 
actions  of  account  may  be  brought  against  ihe  exe- 
cutors and  administrators  of  every  guardian,  bailiff 
and  receiver ; and  by  one  jointenant,  tenant  in  com- 
mon, his  executors  and  administrators,  against  the 
other  as  bailiff,  for  receiving  more  than  bis  share,  and 
against  their  executors  and  administrators;  and  the 
Auditors  appointed  by  the  court  may  examine  the  paity 
on  outh. 

Accompt ant,  or  Accountant,  a person  professing  to 
treat,  to  keep,  or  to  revise  accounts  : in  a more  limited 
sense,  an  officer  appointed  to  keep  the  accounts  of  a 
public  company. 

Accountant-General,  an  officer  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  appointed  to  receive  all  monies  lodged  in  court 
instead  of  the  masters,  and  to  deposit  them  for  security 
in  the  hank  of  England.  No  fees  can  be  taken,  on  pain 
of  being  punished  for  extortion. 

Accounts.  Public,  Commissioners  of%  five  persons 
appointed,  by  letters-patent,  under  the  act  of  25  Geo. 

HI.  c.  52.  invested  with  the  powers  formerly  entrusted 
to  the  ‘Auditors  of  the  Imprest,’  “to  examine  and 
stale  ill  what  manner,  aud  at  what  times,  the  receipts, 
issues,  and  expenditures  of  the  public  monies  are  ac- 
counted for;  and  to  consider  and  report  by  what  means 
and  methods  the  public  accounts  may  in  future  be  passed, 
and  the  accountants  compelled  to  pay  the  balances 
due  from  them  in  a more  expeditious  and  less  expensive 
manner." 


ACCORD',  u. 
Accord',  n. 
Accord 'able. 
Accord'ance, 
AccordAnct, 
AccordAnt, 
Accord'ino,  adj. 
Accord'inolt. 
agreement  with, 
to  grant. 


Ad:  cor,  to  the  heart.  In  Wic- 
lif,  where  the  common  version 
has  “with  one  accord ,”  we  find 
44  with  ho  will,  wi«h  ho  berte.*’ 
f 2 Philip.  4 Acts. 

| To  act  with  one  heart  or 
I mind.  To  act  suitably  to,  in  bar- 
J mony,  unison,  conformity,  or 
To  agree,  to  conform,  to  comply, 


Hii  caste  awey  eeeUl  A suerd,  ft  turnde  al  to  loue. 

An  bfclupt*  hetn  ft  cutte,  ft  her  folc  in  e?|*r  rfde. 

hi  i wye  hrm  acord'd,  e uf  ju?e  loude  hn  cry  tie 
An  Bong*,  To  Drum  laudareus.  v?^er io  ri  route. 

An  to  gudero  wendc,  ft  cuile  hero  ech  qJwc  about*. 

R.  (Doucette  r,  p.  309. 


f • hii  wer*  to  hatafle  prr*t  in  r^her  «yde, 

Some  ftriul  by.n  by  ^ gt«  bet,  ft  b?  turtle  bem  gunne  rjrde  * 
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ACCORD.  Ami  made  «nW  Irftnme  hem,  bat  ktfag  addo  all  fcot  lend, 
y w Eldelfied  by  vuude  Humber,  alcleue  iu  ♦*  h<*ml. 

k G/outetler,  p.237. 

Thu*  U relacion  roct  rjght  u adject  if  & subsUntif 

.■kwde}  in  allr  kind’**,  whit  is  antecedent 

Indirect  Jrtng  <1,  *»  he  no  curetted 

All*  kjne  kjmic.  to  know*  and  to  fulws 

W*  out*  cauw  to  tarcbe  two.  and  come  to  bujw  imrabre*. 

I', nan  of  Piers  Plouhman,  repr.  1813,  p.  SC. 

For  in  the  dai  auynge  he  apperide  to  hem  chidynge,  ami  h»*  o'** 
cordide  hem  in  fee*  aad  triilo,  men  ghe  ben  britheren,  whi  nuytn 
gbe  cch  ulhire  ? 

Wicbft  Dedis,  chap.  m. 

Of  in»trum*n*s,  of  string*  in  accord 
Heard  I ao  play,  a rauishiug  »wrtne«*e 
That  (rod,  that  maker  in  of  all  and  Ijurd, 

No  heard  timer  better,  an  I gv*s«* 

Tlierewith  a wind,  vnoeth  it  might  be  leas* 

Made  in  the  haues  grene,  and  noire  soft 
Accordant  to  the  foulos  wing  oil  loft. 

Chaucer.  The  Assembhe  of  Fvti/fi,  fol.  246,  Col.  1. 

Throughout  the  world  if  it  were  fought, 

Faire  word*  ynough  a man  shall  findo  ; 

They  be  good  ch«*pe,  they  cunt  right  nought, 

Their  suha^ance  if  hut  only  winde : 

But  well  to  f-ijr,  and  bo  to  nivue. 

That  swot*  accord  U eeldom  acne. 

If  pal, 

Nyle  ghe  be  re  the  ghok  with  nnfeithful  men,  for  what  parting  of 
right wyenrese  with  wicktdnesse  f ot  what  felouschipc  of  light  with 
derknen'is  ? and  what  arrowing  of  cri*t  to  belial  ? or  what  part  of 
a feithful  with  the  unfaithful  ? and  what  content  to  the  temple  of 
God  with  mawrati*  ? 

Hi c/if,  2 Coryntk.  chap.  vi. 

Charlye  baie  him  *o  knyghtly  that  he  alewe  of  the  Paganj*  an 
excedvnge  nombre,  to  he  accordannt  with  reason. 

Fabyan.  repr.  1811,  p.  133. 
Where  the  eat  in  a fre»h  greene  laurey  tree 
On  the  further  aide  eoen  right  by  me 
That  gaue  to  passing  a delicious  email 
According  to  the  eglanterw  full  well. 

Chancer.  Tht  Figure  and  the  Leafe.  fol.  366,  col.  4. 
But  moste  accordyngfy  it  [the  kvngdomc  of  Wert  Saxon]  ehuld 
be  rekened  fiom  the  find  yens  of  Certlicus  to  the  lasts  yere  of 
Aluredua,  tor  he  made  one  monarchy  of  al  wi«  kyngdomea. 

Fabyan,  p.  80, 

Rkci.  If,  duke  of  Burgonie,  you  would  the  peace 
Whote  want  giue#  growth  to  th’  imperfections 
Which  you  haue  cited  ; you  must  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  iuat  demands. 

Whose  tenures  and  articular  effects 
You  hans  cuscbeduVd  briefs' y in  your  hand*. 

Sh ahtj+ar'e.  Hen.  F.  p.  92.  act  v.  sc.  2. 

But  wooe  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart, 

My  will  to  her  consent,  is  but  a part ; 

And  ahee  agice,  within  her  scope  of  choise, 

Lyes  my  consent,  and  Cure  according  voice. 

Id.  Rom.  $ Ini.  55,  act  L sc.  2. 
Lap.  But  I hope  yonr  Lordshippe  thinkes  not  him  a touldier. 
Ban.  I do  assure  you,  my  Lord,  he  is  very  great  in  knowledge  and 
aceordxnfJie  valiant. 

Jd.  AUt  Melt,  p.  2 10,  act  u.  sc.  5. 

So  can  they  both  themselues  full  eath  perswade 
To  faire  accordance,  and  both  faults  to  shade, 

Eyther  embracing  other  louingly, 

And  swearing  faith  to  eyther  on  his  blade, 

Neuer  thpneo-forth  to  nourish  enmity, 

But  either  others  cause  to  mainlaiue  mutually. 

Spensers  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  ».  cant,  viii. 

Because  the  Father,  to  whom  in  heaven  supreme 
Kingdom,  and  power,  and  glory  appertain, 

Hath  honour'd  me  according  to  his  will, 

Tlierefore  to  me  thsix  doom  he  hath  assign’d. 

Milton’s  Par.  [net.  b.  viii. 

Whither  also  came  Hubert  de  Burgh,  escaped  out  of  prison,  and 
joins  Uiein  ; [the  confederate  lords ; the  carls  of  Chester,  Glocesler. 


and  others,]  taking  intermutual  oaths.  That  no  one  without  other  ACCO  R D. 
should  make  their  accord. 

Baker's  CJirmec/e.  ACCOST. 

To  do  our  endeavour  or  our  best,  is  not  to  lie  understood  equally  — 

in  all  the  periods  of  our  life,  areuririay  to  the  work  or  effect  itself,  nor 
according  to  our  natural  powers,  but  it  is  accounted  for  by  tha  gene- 
ral measures  and  great  periods  of  our  lif*. 

Bp.  Taylor's  Polemical  Discenerset. 

Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  and  lister  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  being iaeeiurd  against  Antigonus.of  her  ownoewd, inclined 
to  PtoUwnw,  and  left  Sardes,  to  go  unto  him. 

liirr'l  Anna/ s. 

The  heroes  pray'd,  and  Pallas,  from  the  skies. 

Accords  their  vow,  succeeds  their  enterprise. 

Pope's  Horn.  It.  b.  x. 

If  men  are  treated  according  to  reason,  they  must  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  what  they  are ; the  virtuous,  the  just,  the  compassionate, 

Ac.  as  such;  sad  the  vitioua,  unjust,  cruel,  Ac  according  to  what  they 
are. 

Moollaiton's  Religion  of  !'tat"re  Delineated. 

Yes,  magic  lyre  ! now  all  complete 
Thy  slender  frame  responsive  rings ; 

While  kindred  note*,  with  undulation  sweet, 

Accordant  wake  from  all  thy  vocal  strings. 

Slaton's  Ode  on  ASolos'  Harp. 

Analogical  reasoning  is  not,  in  all  cases,  to  1*  rejected.  It  may 
afford  a greater  or  a less  degree  of  probability,  according  aa  the 
things  compared  are  more  or  less  similar  in  their  nature. 

Retd’s  Essays  on  the  Pacers  of  the  Homan  Mind. 

Christ  had  told  his  disci  pies, that,  when  he  should  “ he  taken  from 
them,  then  they  should  fast.’’  Accordingly,  the  primitive  Christian* 
used  to  fast  oft.  Hamit’s  History  of  the  Reformation. 

It  strikes  me  as  a very  observable  instance  of  providential  kind- 
ness to  man.  that  such  an  exact  accord  baa  been  contrived  between 
lus  ear,  and  the  sounds  with  which,  at  Least  in  a rural  situation, 
it  is  almost  every  moment  visited.  Camper*  Letters. 

Accord,  in  Law,  a verbal  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persons,  to  satisfy  an  offence  which  one  has 
committed  against  another  by  some  recompense. 

Accord,  in  Music,  is  synonymous  with  concord,  or 
sometimes  with  chord. 

Accord,  in  Painting,  the  harmony  which  pervades 
the  lights  and  shades  of  a picture. 

ACCOST7,  or  Lotus  latcri  jungere,  says  Skin- 
Accoast7,  >ner.  from  the  Lat.  Costa. 

Accoot'abi.r.  J To  go  near  to,  to  the  coast  or 
side  of,  to  approach  : and  then. 

To  speak  to,  to  direct  the  discourse  to,  to  address. 

Ne  is  there  hauk*  which  manllelh  her  on  pearch, 

Whether  high  lowering  or  accoasiing  low, 

But  I the  measure  of  her  flight  doe  search, 

And  all  her  pray,  and  all  her  diet  know  : 

Such  bo  our  iujes  which  in  these  forretls  grow. 

Spensers  Faerie  Qneene,  b.  vi.  canto  ii. 

The  French  are  a free,  deltonnair,  acccstable  people ; both  men 
and  women.  Howell' s Letters. 

Lapland  hath  since  been  often  surrounded  (so  much  aa  accosts  the 
sea)  by  the  English. 

Fuller's  Worthies , ut  Derbyshire. 

Ho  had  no  sooner  perpetrated  his  crime,  than  a thousand  horror* 
haunted  him  night  and  day.  He  thux  accosts  ths  devil:  M Oh  wretch!” 
say*  he,  *•  it  i>  thou  which  hast  destroyed  me  1” 

Guardian,  No.  148. 

Now  off  at  sea,  and  from  the  shallows  clear, 

As  far  a*  human  voice  could  reach  the  ear, 

With  taunt*  the  distant  gi&at  I accost, 

“ Hear  me,  O Cyclop  ! Hear,  ungracious  boat  I” 

Pope's  Horn.  Od.  bk.  x. 

As  thus  I sing,  a solemn  sound 
Accosts  mine  ear ; 1 look'd  around, 

And  lo  1 an  ancient  sage 
Hard  by  an  ivy’d  oak  stood  near. 
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ACCOST.  That  forc'd  the  cave.  whe:o  many  a year 

— Had  been  his  hermitage. 

AG-  Mt title’s  0*1*  m Knot tdedge. 

CHOACH 

* If  you  would  convince  a penon  of  hie  mistake,  ocroif  him  not 
J—  v upon  that  subject  when  hie  spirit  is  ntiHrd  or  d ieeompoerd  with  any 
occurrence*  of  life  ; and  especially  when  he  has  heated  hie  pae>Uina 
in  the  defence  of  a contrary  opinion. 

H'atls's  Improvement  of  th*  Mind. 

ACCOUF'LE,  or  Couple.  See  Couple. 

The  yong  gmlaoda  of  Fraunre  had  coatee  garded  with  one  colour, 
cut  in  ten  or  twelve  parties  verie  richely  to  beholde  : and  so  all  the 
English*  men  octoupled  thennclues  with  the  French  men  louingly 
togaiher,  and  so  mode  to  London. 

Grafton,  rejir.  1809.  voL  ii.  p.  296. 

ACCOUR'AGE.  See  Courage:  used  as  we  now 
use  Encourae?. 

Aftir  two  yens  Philometer  obtayned  Heine  of  the  Romls  to  re* 
couer  hie  lust  cities,  and  tlm»o<vuwroyr<f  of  the  Ramans  heeijielled 
his  au uncles  syriake  ho»te  and  army*. 

TV  fjpMiM  of  Darnel  by  George  Joye,  p.  1 98. 

ACCOUTRE',  r.  1 Sax.  Cuf,  is  the  p.  p.  of  Cun- 

Accoutre'ment.  J nan,  to  know.  Acunnon  is,  to 
try.  to  prate. 

To  accoutre,  then,  may  be  to  provide  with  arms,  tried, 
proved : but  subsequently  applied  generally.  To  provide 
with  dre«s,  trappings,  ornaments,  equipments. 

Uncouth  is  by  Fairfax  also  applied  to  an  armed  man. 
In  the  edition  of  Chaucer,  quoted  by  Junius  and  by 
Tyrwhit  (in  v.  Timbesterre),  we  find  YcofAe, — in  Speght, 
1 598,  it  is  merely  Cothe. 

There  was  many  a timbrstere 
And  aailoun,  that  I dare  well  swere 
Yeuthe  her  craft  full  parfetly, 

The  timbris  up  full  suhtilly 
Thei  castcn,  and  heut  hem  full  oft 
Upon  a finger  fair®  and  suit, 

That  thei  ne  failed  never  mu.  R.  R.  769. 

When  we  turvey  the  bare  out-works  of  this  our  globe ; when 
we  see  so  vsst  a body,  accoutered  with  so  noble  a furniture  of  air, 
light,  and  gravity  ; with  every  thing,  in  short,  that  is  necessary  to 
the  preservation  and  seeutity  of  the  globe  itself— what  else  can  bo 
conclwtcd,  but  that  all  was  made  with  manifest  design  * 

Der ham's  BhysicwTheology. 

Not.  jun.  What  fouler  object  in  the  world  than  to  *e#  a young, 
fair,  handsome  beauty,  unhandsomely  flighted.  and  iocongrously 
accoutred  t Masnnyers  fatal  Ornery,  act  if.  SC.  1. 

With  ruch  accoutrements,  with  such  a form, 

Much  like  a porpoise,  just  before  a storm, 

Onward  he  rose. 

Churchill  i Independence, 

ACCREDIT,  r.  Ad:  credo.  To  trust  to.  To  give 
trust  or  confidence  to:  to  give  that  consequence  or 
importance  which  arises  from  trust  or  confidence. 

I am  better  pleased,  indeed,  that  he  [the  Analytical  Reviewer] 
censures  some  things,  than  I should  have  been  with  unmiat  com- 
mendation ; for  his  censure  will  (to  um  the  new  diplomatic  term) 
accredit  his  praises.  Gncper’t  I. el  ter i. 

ACCRES'CENT,  Ad  :cre»co (a  creo.)  To  grow 

Accretion,  r to.  Growing  to.  Adding  to, 

Accretive.  ) augmenting. 

What  we  call  a fane  stone,  and  is  often  found  in  gravel  pits 
amongst  us,  being  of  an  hemispherical  figure,  hath  fave  double 
lines  arising  from  the  center  of  its  basis,  which  if  no  accretion  dis- 
tract them,  do  commonly  concur  and  meet  >n  the  pule  thereof. 

Brown' i Vulgar  firmer*. 

ACCROACH',  v.  See  Encroach. 

In  srmblaot  (as  men  savne)  is  gile, 

And  that  was  pruned  thilke  while. 

The  ship,  whiche  wende  his  helpe  acerocAe. 

Drvfu  all  to  peces  on  the  ruche. 

Gower.  Can.  A.  b.  Ui. 


And  fire,  whan  it  to  tows  approchsth,  AC- 

To  hym  anono  the  strength  accrocheth,  CROACH. 

Till  with  his  hste  it  be  deuourad,  — 

The  towe  o*  may  not  be  souccoured.  Gower.  Con.  A.  b v.  ACCUBA- 

ACCROCIIE,or  Accroche/,  in  Heraldry,  a French  v , 
term  which  denotes  a thing's  being  hooked  with  ano- 
ther ; or  a charge  hooked  together. 

Accroche,  in  Law,  from  the  French  accrocher , to 
grapple  to,  to  encroach.  It  is  used  to  signify  delay. 

Thus  in  French  accrocher  un  proves,  is  to  stay  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a suit. 

ACCRUE',  or^  Cni>;crea>;  is  in  Sax.  a crowd,  a 

Accrew',  v.  >crew. 

Accku'ment.  J To  accrue  may  therefore  mean  to 
crowd  or  swurm  together.  To  add  to,  or  increase  the 
number  or  quantity  of;  to  arise,  or  spring  from  ; to  be 
produced  or  derived  from,  in  addition,  or  accession. 

But  toward  th%end  sir  Arthegall  renewed 

His  strength  still  more,  but  site  still  more  decrew ed. 

At  lust  his  lucklrss  hand  he  heav’d  on  high, 

Having  liis  forces  all  in  one  accmced. 

And  therewith  stroke  at  her  so  hideotmUe, 

That  seemed  nought  hut  death  wote  be  her  dostinie. 

Spenser" t Faerie  Queene,  h.  iv.  cant.  vi. 

I cannot  imagine  what  accruements  will  hence  [from  ex  tempore 
prayer]  come  to  the  public : it  may  be,  some  advantages  may  be 
to  the  private  interests  of  men. 

Bp.  Toy. 'or'*  ApoJogie  for  Authorised  and  Set  Formes  of  leturyie. 

We  must  love  them  [our  wives]  as  dearly  aa  one  of  our  limbs, & 
be  aa  kind  to  them  aa  we  are  to  ourselves ; for,  indeed,  in  being  af- 
fectionate to  them,  we  make  them  so  to  us,  and  the  advautage  finally 
meet  ews  to  ourselves,  so  that  we  must  love  them  for  our  own  sake*. 

Camber's  Companion  la  the  Temple. 

Go* id  man  consult  their  piety  as  little  as  their  judgment  and 
experience,  when  they  admit  the  great  and  essential  advantages 
aecrutny  to  society  from  the  freedom  of  the  press,  yet  iudulge 
themselves  in  peevish  or  paasionata  OKclaautions  against  the  abuses 
of  it.  Jumus's  letters,  Prtf. 

Know,  your  arrears  with  every  hour  accrue. 

For  mercy  shown,  while  wrath  is  justly  due. 

Qncrpt  fi  Ccmtenaiom. 

ACCUBATION,  from  the  Latin  accuhare,  com- 
pounded of  ad,  to;  and  cubo,  I lie  down ; a posture 
of  the  body  at  table  between  silting  and  lying.  The 
Greeks  first  used  this  posture,  which  was  originally 
borrowed  from  the  eastern  nations.  Homer  represents 
his  heroes  as  seated  round  the  wall,  with  a table  before 
each,  on  which  was  placed  his  separate  portion  of  meat 
and  drink.  He  mentions  three  descriptions  of  seats : 

Aifftoc,  containing  two  persons,  and  usually  occupied 
by  persons  of  the  nearest  condition  ; 0poeoc,  on  which 
they  sat  upright,  with  a footstool  for  the  feel ; KXnrjxof, 
on  which  they  sat  leaning  backwards.  Sitting,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  European  fashion,  ap|>ears  to 
have  been  the  most  ancient  posture  at  table,  and 
deemed  the  most  honourable.  It  obtained  in  almost 
every  country  with  which  history  or  tradition  have 
made  us  acquainted.  Philo  observes,  that  Joseph 
ordered  his  brethren  to  fit  according  to  their  ages, 

(lib.  de  Joseph.)  No  man  in  Macedonia  was  per- 
mitted to  sit  at  meals  till  be  had  killed  a hoar  without 
the  aid  of  nets ; and  on  an  occasion  in  which  Alexander 
the  Great  entertained  four  hundred  commanders,  he 
placed  them  upon  silver  seats,  covered  with  purple 
cloth. 

During  the  ages  of  the  republic,  the  Romans  sat  at 
meat:  thus  Virgil, 

M Perpetuia  aoliti  put  rev  cooaiatere  men***.” 

JFm.  8. 
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AC  CUBA- 
T1UN. 


Horace  describe*  the  order  of  sittiug,  in  the  eighth 
satire  of  the  second  book : 

Sumrnut  ego  & prop*  me  ViacUB  Sahinuv,  3*  info, 

Si  mt-mini.  Vuiui:  cum  Sorvilio  HaUtrone 
Vibadiux,  quo*  Merirn**  otUluxerat  umbra* ; 
Nomentanut  wrat  auper  ipsum,  IVrciua  infra. 


The  habit  of  reclining  at  table  wns  no  doubt 
introduced  in  consequence  of  that  luxury  and  indul- 
gence which  gradually  superseded  the  hardiness  of 
earlier  lime*.  At  first  it  was  only  adopted  by  the  men; 
children,  women,  servants,  and  persons  in  general  of 
inferior  condition,  continuing  to  sit  at  meals.  As 
luxury,  however,  overcame  the  sense  of  delicacy, 
women  did  not  hesitate  to  recline.  Hence  Suetonius 
mentions,  that  at  an  entertainment  of  the  emperor 
Caligula,  be  placed  all  his  sisters  below  himself,  vxort 
supra  cubanlr,  1 his  wife  lying  above  him.* 

The  method  of  arranging  themselves  at  table  was  as 
follows : — A low  round  table  was  placed  in  the  aptuicu- 
/«m,  or  dining-room,  called  also  ratnatio ; and,  about 
this,  usually  three,  sometimes  only  two,  beds  or  couches  ; 
and  according  to  their  number,  it  was  called  bictinivtn 
or  triclinium.  These  were  covered  with  a sort  of 
bedclothes,  richer  or  plainer  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  person,  and  furnished  with  quilts  and  pillows, 
that  the  guests  might  lie  the  more  commodiously. 
There  were  usually  three  persons  on  each  bed;  to 
crowd  more  was  esteemed  sordid.  In  eating,  they  lay 
down  on  their  lell  sides,  with  their  heads  resting  on 
the  pillows,  or  rather  on  their  elbows.  The  first  lay  at 
the  head  of  the  lied,  with  his  feet  extended  behind  the 
back  of  the  second ; the  second  lay  with  the  hack  «f 
his  head  towards  the  navel  of  the  first,  only  separated 
by  a pillow,  his  feet  behind  the  back  of  the  third  ; and 
so  of  the  third  or  fourth.  The  middle  place  was  esteemed 
the  most  honourable.  Before  they  came  to  table,  they 
changed  their  clothes,  putting  on  what  they  called 
caenatoria  restis,  the  dining  garment;  and  pulled  off 
(heir  shoes,  to  prevent  soiling  the  couch.  Petisc.  Lex* 
Ant. 

Infra  aliqttem  nvbart  is  the  same  as  lying  in  one’s 
bosom,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
when  at  table  with  Jesus. 

At  the  commencement  of  an  entertainment,  the 
posture  which  they  assumed  was  usually  wholly  recum- 
bent, with  their  breasts  against  the  pillows;  afterwards 
they  leaned  on  the  elbow.  If  they  were  indisposed  tor 
conversation,  the  recumbent  position  was  maintained, 
which  is  often  represented  in  ancient  sculpture. 

From  the  period  of  the  heroic  age*,  the  guests  were 
arranged  at  table  according  to  their  rank ; so  that 
persons  of  the  greatest  distinction  had  the  uppermost 
seats,  and  subsequently  a nomrnclator  was  employed 
at  public  entertainments  to  call  every  guest  by  name 
to  his  proper  place.  The  heroes  seem  to  have  been 
ranged  in  long  ranks,  and  the  chief  personages  at  the 
top  of  each  row  on  both  sides  of  the  table.  Thus,  in 
(he  ninth  Iliad,  Achilles  places  himself  uppermost  on 
one  side,  and  Ulysses  on  the  other,  when  he  euterUins 
the  ambassadors  of  Agamemnon, 


urhf  Mfi*  >nm*  ’a 

Ayrit  y i Ouwfiiff  SiJm 
T$1jqU  fi  

In  Persia,  the  middle  place  was  accounted  the  mou 
honourable,  and  always  given  to  the  king;  in  Greece, 


the  nearest  to  the  table;  at  Rome,  the  lust  or  upper-  ACCU BA- 
most  part  of  the  middle  bed  or  couch  was  the  place  TIi»N. 
of  greatest  distinction.  In  convivial  and  friendly  par-  .p,.,. 
ties,  the  arrangement  of  the  guests  was  often  not  very  1IULATK. 
solicitously  observed  ; attention  being  paid  rather  to  n ^ > 

convenience  or  suitability  of  age,  profession  or  known 
inclinations,  to  loquaciousness  or  taciturnity.  The 
Pharisees,  and  others  among  the  Jews,  appear  to  have 
been  extremely  particular  of  their  situation  at  table, 
considering  it  as  involving  the  question  of  respecta- 
bility : hence  our  Saviour’s  language,  “ the  Scribes 
and  the  Pharisees  love  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts, 
and  the  chief  scats  in  the  synagogues.’*  (Mai.xxiii.  6.) 

Plutarch  records  a singular  instance  of  feeling,  with 
regard  to  this  point  of  honour.  At  a splendid  enter- 
tainment given  by  Timon,  in  which  every  one  wan 
desired  to  recline  in  whatever  place  he  preferred,  a 
certain  person  came  in  a very  elegant  dress  and 
attended  by  a numerous  retinue;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
approached  the  donr,  wild  taken  a view  of  the  guests, 
who  had  already  arranged  themselves  in  the  room,  than 
he  suddenly  withdrew ; and  being  followed  by  several 
of  the  company,  who  eagerly  inquired  the  cause  of  this 
proceeding,  he  remarked,  " there  was  no  fit  place  left 
for  him.”  See  Ml  sc  el  la  kies,  Plate  II. 

ACCUM'BENT.  «.  \ Ad  : cumbo.  To  lie  or  lean 

Acccm'bknt,  adj.  J to. 

“ Now  there  was  leaning  on  Jevua  lioaorn  one  of  his  ditciplea 
whom  Jraua  loved which  geature  will  uot  so  well  agree  nolo 
iwaitioo  of  sitting,  but  ia  nalurstt,  anil  cannot  be  avoided  m the 
laws  of  aecv6a/te*.  Brm ars’a  I'm igar  £m*w. 

ACCUM'BER.  See  Cumber,  Encumber.  Used  as 
we  now  use  Encumber. 


He  aette  not  bia  benefire  to  hire. 

And  lette  hia  ahope  acombred  in  the  mire. 

And  ran  unto  l^rndmi.  unto  Heint  Houles. 

To  irlum  him  a chanleiie  for  auulea, 

Ur  w«t2i  a broiherhede  to  be  withold  ; 

But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kept*  wel  hia  fob). 

Chau  err.  fWjw  to  Ike  Perumnet  Tide,  Vol.  L p.  21. 
Ala*,  the  clear  chmtall.  the  bright  traaaplvudant  gUsae, 
Doth  not  bewray  the  colour*  hid  which  vndernvath  it  ha** ; 
A*  doth  th’ accumbred  aprit*  the  thooghtfull  throuoa  diaeoucr, 
Of  feares  de.ite  of  ferueut  lone  that  in  hartra  we  rouer. 

Hyatt, 

A little  time  hia  yvft  ia  ngrecalde. 

Hut  fid  an'uutf/rnut  ia  the  raing 
For  sublet  ieUiu«y  the  dtaceiual'le 
Ful  often  time  caux-tti  disturbing 
Thua  ben  we  euer  in  drvde  and  mffring 

Chaucer,  The  Compliant  of  Uemut,  fol.  327,  coL  1. 

ACCUM'UI.ATE,  e.  , Ad:  amullu  A t , 

Acccm'b'.atc,  orf;.  To  h«p  nether;  loin- 

ctiML  \ on,  jon*Me;  to  culled,  or  gather 

Accumulative,  I. 

. / I together. 

Accumulator.  J * 


By  thya  mennes  and  pnllery  thya  Alexander  gat,  accumulated, 
and  heaped  vp  a great  lumme  of  money. 

Hull,  p.  492. 

For  her  aubtnj  soon  mod,1  to  hjrm.  he  neglectyng*  Ooddea  lawea, 
honrat  tinier,  and  Christyan  religion,  prusutnynge  to  accumulate 
mysrhiefe  vpou  myschiefe,  deayred  of  her  the  cranage  of  her 
daughter  hyv  natural!  nyece.  whiche  thynge  he  would*  not  hau* 
thought  lykely  to  tiaue  oMejrned.  lf>.  p.  431. 

Grant  Strafford  ! worthy  of  that  name,  though  all 
Of  thee  ahou.d  be  forgotten,  but  thy  fall, 

Crush'd  by  imaginary  treaaon'a  weight. 

Which  too  much  courage  did  accumulate 

Denham,  on  the  Earl  of  St  raff. •rtf' i Trial  and  Death . 

The  greatness  of  aiua  is,  in  mnM  ioatance*.  by  extrnaion  ami 
accumulation.  Tay'or'i  I’Jemical  Ditcaur  tet. 
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ACCU-  Sparing.  and  accumulating  without  reason  or  dm,  is  both  tin  and 
M U L 4TK.  folly . Seckcr,i  Sermon. 

~ The  gprcuDUtt,  when  he  baa  carefullj'  observed  how  much  may 

CL'  RKK  r*  Fcrt”t,r,,,*'4l  hJ  * "ingle  hand,  calculates,  by  a very  rosy  operation, 
_ * Uh;  force  of  thousand*,  and  goes  on  accumulating  power  till  resurt- 

ance  vanishc*  before  it. 

Adventurer,  No.  45. 

Ill  faro*  the  land,  to  hastening  ilia  a prey. 

Where  wealth  accumulate!,  ai-d  men  decay  ! 

Goldimith't  Ue  ter  ted  ft  Huge. 

The  mi»er.  who  nccummlatet  hit  animal  income,  and  lends  it  out 
at  internal,  hat  really  spent  it  in  th«  gratification  of  hit  avarice. 

I fame  • K*myt. 


Accumulation,  among  lawyers,  refers  to  the  concur- 
rence of  titles  to  the  same  thing,  or  of  several  circum- 
stances in  the  same  evidence. 

Accumulation,  in  Heraldry,  is  the  addition  of  some 
new  honour  or  honours  to  the  shield  by  marriage, 
military  achievement,  or  by  the  special  leave  of  the 
heraldic  authorities.  It  is  synonymous  with  the  modern 
term  44  quartering  of  arms,’* 

Accumulation,  in  Agriculture,  was  an  ancient  term 
used  by  the  Romans  to  express  the  covering  up  the 
roots  of  trees  with  the  earth  which  previously  sur- 
rounded them,  Ablaquealion  is  directly  opposed  to  this 
method. 

Accumulation  of  Degrees  is  the  assumption  of 
several  of  them  together,  or  at  shorter  periods  than  is 
allowed  hy  the  regulations  of  an  university. 

Accumulative  Treason  has  sometimes,  13}  a violent 
construction  of  the  law,  been  acted  upon,  where  no 
single  circumstance  of  the  case  would  of  itself  have 
amounted  to  treason.  The  most  memorable  occurrence 
perhaps  of  this  description  in  English  history  was  that 
of  the  trial  of  Lord  Strafford,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
to  which  the  poet  Denham  so  happily  alludes  in  the 
preceding  quotation. 


ACCURACY, 

AC  CURATE, 

Accurately, 
Ac 'curate  nebs. 


} 


Ad : curd,  care. 

Care,  caution;  and  conse- 
quently, correctness,  freedom 
from  fault  or  error. 


The  knowledge  of  one  action,  or  one  simple  ides,  U oftentimes 
sufficient  to  give  me  the  not  ion  of  a relation : but  to  the  knowing 
of  nuy  substantial  being,  an  accurate  collection  of  sundry  ideas  is 
necessary. 

Locket  F.ttay  an  ike  Human  Undertfanding. 

That  the  earth,  speaking  according  to  philosophical  accurate**", 
doth  move  upon  its  own  poles,  and  m the  ecliptic,  is  now  the 
received  opinion  of  the  most  learned  and  skilful  mathematicians. 

Raft  Wisdom  of  (rod  n Ike  Creation. 

Thu*  nicely  trifling,  accurately  dull. 

How  one  may  toil,  and  toil — to  lie  a fool. 

Mallei' t Verbal  Criticism. 

Let  us  consider  whether  logic  is,  or  may  be  made,  subservient 
to  any  good  purpose.  Its  professrd  end  is  to  teach  men  to  think, 
to  judge  and  to  reason,  with  precision  and  accuracy. 

ReuC i Analysis  q f Arxetotlt? « Ijtg »e. 

The  more  accurately  we  search  into  the  human  mind,  the 
stronger  traces  we  every  where  find  of  his  wisdom  who  made  it. 

Burke' t Sublime  amd  beautiful. 

ACCURSE'.  See  Curse. 

Hit  m>Ttc  aeart  be  foie  queue,  fcal  Seynt  Edward  slou. 

° H.  Gloucester,  p.  296. 

He  aeortede  alls  thnlke  men,  that  he  hodde  uorth  ibrougt, 
That  of  an  false  prtrste  ne  abbe  eke  him  noujt. 

a.  p.  174. 

- Drede  y»  at  lasts 

Lett  Ciist  in  hut  convtorie  of  y»w  a corte  menye. 

listen  of  Jhert  Piouhman,  repr.  1813,  p.  7. 


But  though  we  or  an  aungel  of  heuene  preclude  to  ghou  ACCU  USE. 
biiidis  that  lhat  we  ban  prechid  to  ghou,  bisidis  that  that  we  han  — 
prechid  to  goo.  be  he  ocurrid,  as  I haue  seid  bifore,  and  now  ACCL’SK. 
rfUoone  I Belt,  if  ony  pm-he  to  ghou  biiidis  that  that  ghe  han  ij—  . - 
undifongen,  be  be  acorn  J. 

Midi/,  Galatkiet,  chap.  i. 

H'i  eyen  two  far  pite  of  his  hert 
Out  stremedm  as  swift  os  well?*  twey 
The  high  subbes  of  his  surows  smert 
HU  speeb  lnm  reft,  vnnethes  might  he  aey 
O death  alas,  why  nilt  thou  do  me  dry 
Aeurted  by  that  dav  which  tliat  nature 
Shape  me  lo  ben  a liues  creature. 

Ckttmctt.  Fourth  Hooke  of  Trmlu*,  fol.  177.  col.  3. 

Neuerthclrcsr  though  we  oure  m-Iui-o,  or  an  an  gel  I from  heuen, 
prcache  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  th-  that  which  wr  han  preached 
vnto  you,  holde  him  as  a coned.  As  I sayde  hefure,  so  »aic  I now 
agayue,  yf  anye  marine  preache  any  other  ihynge  vnto  you,  then 
that  ye  haue  rveeiued,  holde  Jura  accurted. 

Bible,  Load.  1551. 

But  whan  he  sawe  y*  he  myght  not  reconsyle  them  by  fayrr 
meanys,  he  thun  v*cd  c-' pul*»  re*.,  & denuOmril  them  accurted , but 
if  they  restored  the  guodes  of  the  Churche  by  a serteyn  day. 

Kdhyom,  p.  275. 

F.  1 am  occur tt  to  roh  in  thst  theetVs  company  : that  ra stall 
hath  nemoued  uiy  horse,  and  tied  him  I kn-iw  out  where 

Shakfeare,  1 //.  IV.  p 54.  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Fast  by,  hanging  in  a gulden  chain, 

This  pendant  world,  in  bigne>s  as  a star 
Of  smallest  magnitude,  close  by  the  moon. 

Thither,  full  fraught  with  miscVievoua  revenge. 

Ace-urtd,  and  in  a cur  ted  hour  he  flies. 

Milton' i Pur.  /ail,  b.  ii. 

Accurted  is  he  that  geueth  the  name  and  glone  of  God  unto  a 
creature  that  is  no  God.  Jewef  t ApoUtgic 

The  Council  of  Gongrc  accurtttb  those  who  make  a difference 
between  married  and  unmarried  priest*. 

Comber * Companion  lo  the  Temple. 

Heavy.  O Lord  ! on  ms  thy  judgments  lie, 

Accurst  I am,  while  Gd  rejects  my  cry ; 

O'crwhetm'd  in  darkness  and  despair  I groan, 

And  every  place  is  Hell,  for  God  u gone. 

PnePt  Csmeuirratumt  on  Putin  Ixxxviii. 


Danger,  whose  limbs  of  Giant  mould, 

What  mortal  eye  can  fist  behold  ? 

And  with  him  th  uisund  phantoms  join'd 
Who  prompt,  to  deeds  accun'd,  the  mind. 

Colltnii  Ode  to  Fear. 

Accursed,  a term  used  in  the  Hebrew  language  sy- 
nonymously with  crucified i for  whoever  died  upon  a 
tree  was  considered  as  accurted.  44  If  u man  have  com- 
mitted a sin  worthy  of  death,  and  he  be  to  be  put  lo 
death,  and  thou  hang  him  on  a tree ; his  body  shall  not 
remain  all  night  upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shall  in  anv 
wise  bury  him  that  day — for  he  lhat  is  hanged  is 
accurted  of  God.”  DeuL  xxi.  22,  23. 


ACCUSE',  r. 

Accus'abi.e, 

Accub'ant, 

Accuba'tion, 

Accusative, 

Accusatory, 

Accuser. 


Ad  : cav*a,  a cause.  "The  Recu- 
sation" (in  the  common  version)  set 
ul>ove  llic  head  of  Jesus  Christ  at 
his  crucifixion,  is  called  by  Wiclif 
"The  Cause." 

To  bring  a cau^e  or  case,  or  charge 
against. 


Ac  Coitecicoea  to  the  tynge  a eutede  hem  hope 
And  ve ale  Styre  K$ng  bj  Ctpt  liotc  clerk u-  amende 
Thi  kingdom  porw  here  covetj**.  wol  out  of  kjnde  wrfnde 
And  holy  chtuche  porw  hem  worth  harmed  for  evrre. 

liman  of  Piert  Ptauhman,  repr.  1813,  p.  36. 


Nyl*  ye  geoae  that  1 am  to  accute  you  anrnli*  the  fadir;  it  ia 
Moires  that  accuttfk  you  in  whom  ye  hit]>en.  For  if  ye  beieuedea 
to  Moyeee  perauenture  j*  Bchulden  bi’eue  alto  to  me : for  be  wroot 
of  me.  But  if  ye  bileuen  not  to  hiae  lettxka  ► ow  echulenye  biieue 
to  tny  worths  ? API ettf,  Jom.  chap.  v. 
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ACCUSE.  To  which  I annrcrule,  that  it  it  not  cuitom  to  rntnanw  to 
^ dampne  tiny  man  bifore  that  ho  that  » occult  bl>w  hi* arn/wm 
present,  and  Uk*  place  of  defending  to  putt*  awei  the  crjrow 
that  ben  putt  uhona  him. 

ffiei if,  Dtdit,  chap.  xxv. 

To  whom  I arunreTfrl : It  i«  not  the  manner  of  jf  Romayn*  for 
fauoora  to  tlelyuer  «oy  roan  that  he  shuM  pen*he.  before  that 
he  whicho  i»  accused,  haue  y*  acewaar*  before  hym,  and  hauo 
Ijceore  to  answer  lor  him  ■*!&  conceniyuge  the  cryma  lajde 

Bible,  1539. 


Therfore  Pdal  went*  out  without  forth  to  hem  and  *eid*.  what 
armsyng  bringea  jfhe  acben*  this  man?  thei  an»werden  and  Keidet 
to  him,  if  tbi*  were  not  a myadoera  we  hadden  not  bitaken  him  to 
fficlif,  Jon.  chap,  xviii- 

O cruell  day.  accuser  of  the  iov 

That  night’auil  lone  haue  *tole  and  fast  ywrien 

Accursed  be  thy  romming  into  Troy. 

CJutncer.  Third  We  of  Trod**,  fol.  174,  coL  2. 

Than  com  el  h accruing,  a*  whan  a man  eeketh  occmsion  to  an- 
noyen  his  neighbour  which  is  like  the  craft  of  the  direl,  that  wait- 
eth  both  dar  and  night,  to  acc«w»  u*  all. 

lb.  Tit  Personnel  Taft,  ml.  ii.  p.  324. 


And  now  they  beyng  bent  oflothe  tydea,  with  bnrnvnge  h-irtes 
they  prepare  th’eyr  ac«rjnwci»/f  they  ridm  to  y*  iudge*. 

Erasmus,  Pom.  of  S.  T.  by  P.  TJiia/l, 

* Mat.  ch.  5.  fol  22,  coL  2. 

Ene  hym  «r1f  wyth  the  formest  can  stand 
Under  the  walli*  putland  to  his  hand 
To  assalt.  and  with  loude  voce  on  hje 
The  kyne  Latiuus  fa*t  a>\-usii  he  : 

Drawand  the  goddis  to  wylues,  liow  agane 
He  is  const reynt  on  tors  to  mooe  burgane. 

Dougin*,  bk.  xli.  p.  43). 

And  dorged  Yorkp,  that  rrachra  at  the  niomc, 

W^om  ouer-weciiing  nrme  I hane  pluckt  back, 

By  false  <K***r  doth  WturU  at  my  life. 

Skakepeart,  2 H-  PJ.  p.  131.  act  ait.  sc.  I. 

I am  sorry  my  integrity  shoul  breed 
So  deepe  suspicion,  where  all  faith  «u  meant ; 

We  come  not  by  th*  way  of  urnuaha*, 

To  taint  that  honour  eucry  good  tongue  blesses. 

Id.  H.  PIU.  {t'2)S.ict  it.  sc.  1. 
Armowkh.  Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me  if  ever  I spake  the  words: 
my  accuser  is  mr  prentice,  anil  when  I did  correct  him  for  hit 
fault  the  other  day,  he  dul  vow  vpon  hi*  kuees  he  would  be  euea 
with  me. 

Id.  2 H.  PI.  p.  124.  set  L sc.  3. 

1 ■ Prepare  you,  lords. 

Summon  a set* ion,  that  we  may  arraign* 

Our  mo*t  disloyal)  lady:  for  a*  she  hath 
Been  puhlikely  accus'd,  so  shall  she  haue 
A mst  and  open  trial). 

Id.  If* ir/.  T.  p.  28f>.  act  ii.  sc.  3. 
Thu*  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitlesa  hour*,  but  neither  self-condemning, 

And  of  tlunr  vain  contest  appear'd  »o  end 

Aklto*  '*  Par.  Lott,  bk.  ix. 


A good  cause  receives  roues  injury  from  a weske  defence  than 
from  a frivolous  accusation. 

Andrew  ,1 lartrlf * flocks.  Prrf. 

Other  creature*  [besides  men]  have  not  judgment  to  examine 
the  quality  of  that  which  ia  done  by  them ; and  therefore  in  that 
they  do,  they  neither  c&u  accrue  nor  ajtprote  themselves. 

Hooker* * Ecclesiastical  FbHty. 

Notwithstanding  nil  thy  bravadoes  here,  thy  own  conscience 
ahall  he  not  only  thy  accuser  and  witocw,  but  thy  judge  aud  exe- 
cutioner too. 

StiMingfleet' s Sermon ». 

If  virtue  or  gratitude  should  prove  too  strong  for  temptation, 
and.  a young  man  persist  in  hunesty,  however  irrigated  bv  hi* 
passion*,  what  can  secure  him  at  last  against  faUe  accusation  f 
Adventurer.  No.  62, 


She  [Fancy]  hid*  the  flattering  mirror,  form'd  to  pl«a*e,  t 
Now  blast  my  hope,  now  vindicate  despair ; 

Bids  my  fond  verse  the  love-rick  parley  cease  ; 

Accuse  n,y  rigid  fate,  acquit  nsy  fair. 

Skmstour's  Elegy  to  ike  I finds. 

He  who  armies  another  to  the  *t*tc,  must  nut  apjwar  himself 
unmoved  by  the  view  of  crime*  with  which  he  charge*  him,  le*t 
he  should  be  suspected  of  fiction,  or  of  precipitancy,  or  of  a coo- 
*c>on*ne»*  that,  alter  all,  h*  shall  not  be  able  to  prove  hi*  allega- 
tion*. Camper* t Letters. 

Accusation  signifies,  in  law,  the  imputation  of  a 
crime  or  fault  to  any  person  ; such  a nature  as  exposes 
the  individual,  against  whom  it  is  preferred,  to  judicial 
punishment. 

In  Rome,  there  was  no  calumniator  publieu* , or 
public  accuser,  for  public  crimes ; every  one  might 
prosecute  crimes  that  had  a bad  public  tendency. 
Lord  Kaimrs  remarks,  that  this  was  a faulty  institu- 
tion, because  such  a privilege  given  to  individuals 
could  not  fail  to  be  frequently  mude  the  instrument  of 
venting  private  ill-will  and  revenge.  Cato,  though 
innocent,  was  accused  forty-two  times.  The  accusation 
of  private  crimes  was  received  only  from  those  who  were 
immediately  concerned. 

Vosaius  distinguishes  between  the  three  terms  of  the 
Roman  law,  accusatio,  postulatio,  and  delatio,  in  the 
following  manner : — accusatio  expressed  the  final  pre- 
sentation of  a charge  ; postulatio.  leave  granted  to  bring 
it;  delatio,  the  first  exhibition  of  it  to  the  judge. 

By  the  laws  of  Pompey,  a.  o.  c.  702,  the  accusers 
were  allowed  two  hours  for  pleading  their  cause  and 
the  party  accused  three  hours  for  a reply. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Inquisition,  a person  is  necessi- 
tated to  accuse  himself  of  whatever  crime  may  be  im- 
puted to  him.  On  the  slightest  report  that  a person  is 
a heretic,  i»r  even  that  he  is  suspected  of  heresy,  an 
inquisitor  will  receive  the  denunciation  of  a stranger, 
who  generally  abjures  the  office  of  accuser,  because,  if 
he  should  fail  in  his  proof,  he  is  exposed  to  the  law  of 
retaliation.  The  unhappy  culprit  is  now  visited  with 
all  the  terrors  of  the  institution,  to  induce  him  to  self- 
criinination,  which  has  urged  the  confession  of  whatever 
has  been  imputed,  and  even  the  voluntary  invention  of 
crimes  that  bad  no  existence. 

By  the  old  French  law,  the  procureur-general  only, 
or  his  deputies,  can  form  an  accusation,  except  for  high 
treason  and  coining,  where  accusation  is  open  lo  all. 
In  other  cases,  private  persons  can  only  become 
denouncers. 

By  the  constitution  of  England,  no  man  in  this 
country  can,  generally,  be  imprisoned  or  condemned  on 
any  accusation,  without  trial.  No  man  can  be  vexed 
with  any  accusation,  but  according  lo  the  law,  nor 
molested  by  petition  to  the  king,  unless  it  be  by  indict- 
ment or  presentment  of  lawful  men,  or  by  process  at 
common  lawf.  No  person  is  ohljgcd  to  answer  upon 
oath  to  any  question  respecting  any  crime  by  which  he 
criminates  himself. 

The  institution  of  a grand  jury  is  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  groundless  accusations,  and  to  restrain 
the  servile  zeal  of  public  prosecutors.  Before  a party 
can  be  put  on  bis  trial,  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  must 
* find  a bill’  against  him,  that  is,  declare  on  oath  that 
the  evidence  brought  before  them  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
a trial.  This  jury  consists  of  twenty-four  freeholders, 
chosen  by  the  sheriff. 

Political  writers  urge  various  arguments,  both  for 
the  encouragement  and  discouragement  of  accusations 
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ACCUSE,  against  great  men.  Nothing,  according  to  Machiavel, 
ACCt'S-  ******  more  lo  the  preservation  of  a state,  than  fre- 
TOM."  Muc,,t  accusation*  of  persons  trusted  with  the  ndminis- 
t rat  inn  of  public  affairs.  This,  accordingly,  was 
strictly  observed  by  the  Romans,  in  the  instances  of 
Catnilliis,  accused  of  corruption  by  Manlius  Capito- 
linus,  Ac.  Accusations,  however,  in  (he  judgment  ot 
the  same  author,  are  not  more  beneficinl  than  calum- 
nies are  pernicious;  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
practice  of  the  Romans.  Manlius,  not  being  able  to 
make  good  his  charge  against  Camillua,  was  cast  into 
prison. 

Solon  facilitated  public  accusations,  deeming  gene- 
ral liberty  to  be  endangered  without  this  check  upon 
the  individual.  At  Athens,  if  an  accuser  had  not  the 
fifth  part  of  the  votes  on  his  side,  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  a fine  of  a thousand  drachmas.  Aeschines,  who 
accused  Clesiphon,  paid  this  fine.  At  Rome,  a false 
accuser  was  branded  with  infamy,  by  marking  the 
letter  K on  hU  forehead.  Guards  were  also  appointed 
to  watch  the  accuser,  le*t  he  should  attempt  to  corrupt 
the  judges  or  the  witnesses. 

Accusative,  the  fourth  case  of  Latin  nouns, 
denoting  the  relation  of  the  noun  on  which  the  action 
implied  in  the  verb  terminates.  In  Kngiish  this  rela- 
tion of  the  noun  is  either  shown  by  its  position,  or  by 
the  assistance  of  prepositions.  See  Grammar,  Div.  ii. 


ACCUSTOM,  r. 
Accus  tom,  n. 
Accustom  able, 
Accus'tomably, 
Accustom  a nce, 
AcClVrO.MAtllLY, 
Accustom  ary. 


See  Custom. 

> To  be  wont : to  do  any  thing 
constantly,  habitually,  usually. 


Which  barge  was  at  a man*  thought 
After  ht»  pTeiaurv  tu  him  brought 
The  ijurene  herm-lt*  accustomed  aye 
la  the  »anH*  harm*  to  play 
It  owdeth  neither  roast  ne  rother 
1 have  not  heard  «f  such  another. 

Ckuucer's  Drrame,  fuL  362.  col.  9. 
The  qui-cne  then  aski*  of  gold,  for  the  nanit, 

Anc  wrchly  rowp,  wet  all  with  pieciua  stanis 
Had  fid  it  full  of  the  richt  llypocras, 

Into  the  quhilk  gnfte  Belua  arcssstum*/  waa 
To  dnnk  vmquhde,  and  fra  him  eurry  king 
Discond  of  lus  getieulogy  and  ofspryng. 

Douglas,  bk.  i.  p.  36. 

And  then  a*  be  [Henry  V.]  wa*  eurr  arnsstomed  to  «lo,  he  went 
on  footo  to  the  chief  churrhc  in  the  tonne  and  rend  red  to  God 
bis  roust  heuttie  thankes  furbia  prosperous  success*-  and  fortunate 

tfW/.n jw.  1809,  p.  78. 

And  like  u one  doth  the  srmhlahlo  thing*-*  and  acrustomcs  that 
he  U wuont  tu  due,  so  the  emperour  set  mure  his  intention  on  wise 
men.  then  hi*  eie*  uu  fuolc*. 

The  Golden  Hooke,  chap  fiL 


Ho  also  made  onlenaflrra  to  aiwydea  struropette*  nut  of  the  cytie, 
and  punysshenirt  for  all  *i ccvslomab/e  great  twnen,  w*  many  other 
■rood  onhsnuucet  ard  lnwea. 

Fabyan,  rrpr.  1811,  p.  373. 


After  which  murder  fynyshed  y*  savde  *yr  Rate,  with  hi* 
adherentys  fl**d  untu  y*  place  of  yr  Erie  of  Artuys,  where  the  Ihike 
of  Burgoyne  v*y  i necuttumoh/y  to  resort e. 

lb  p.  360. 


For  which  cause,  the  more  we  doubt 
To  doe  a fault,  whi  « *he  is  out 
Or  suffer  that  may  tie  nnysaunce 
Again  oar  o’d  accustom**  cr. 

Chaucer's  Dreamt,  foL  357,  c 1. 

VOL.  XVii. 


And  fbrthir  eik  the  samyn  gaung  Pallas 
Our  90U.  our  Hoim.  our  comfort  and  solace 
1 *al  ad  lone  in  frllowsehip,  quud  lie, 

A*  hi*  roa-rter,  to  exr rce  radar  the, 

And  hwnethe  fate  of  knychtlie  eheulryc, 

Hard  marci.il  dedi*  banting  by  and  by. 

To  be  accustssmnte,  and  behald  thy  fens 
For  wounder  follow)  ng  thy  werki*  in  zoung  zerj*. 

Douglas,  bk.  will.  p.  261. 
But  they  of  Love,  and  of  hi*  ■ acred  lent, 

(As  it  should  be)  all  utherwise  devise 
Then  we  poure  shepbeards  are  accustom'd  her* 

And  him  to  rue  and  verve  all  otherwbe. 

Spenser's  A strop  he  f. 

Which  tilings  granted  [via.  the  prayers  of  their  petition]  ller 
Majestie  should  have  experience  of  uur  accustomed  obedience. 

KstoFs  /hit.  of  the  Reformation. 
Hie  Dutch,  accustom'd  to  the  raging  sea. 

And  in  black  storms  the  frown*  of  Heaven  to  see, 

Never  met  tempest  which  more  urg'd  tbeir  fears. 

Than  that  which  in  the  Prince's  look  appears. 

Waiter's  /met ructions  to  a Painter. 

King  William  answered.  [ Philip  of  Spain,]  that  he  was  ready 
to  do  him  the  homage  accustom'd  for  Normandy  i but  would  do 
him  none  for  En^Uud,  whkh  he  held  only  of  Gml  and  his  sword. 

Sir  If.  Temple's  Inlrvtluchan  lo  the  Hist,  of  England. 
Poet*  nccwf/om'if  by  their  trade  to  feign. 

Oft  substitute  creations  (if  the  brain 

For  real  substance,  and  themselves  deceiv'd 

Would  have  the  fiction  by  mankind  believ'd. 

Chstrchilf s Foresee!/. 

I shall  always  fear  that  he  who  accustoms  himselT  to  fraud  m 
little  things,  want*  only  opportunity  to  practise  it  in  greater. 

Adventurer.  No.  4 19. 

ACE',  n.  r«c.  Gr.  Fr.  as,  A card  marked  only  with 
one  point.  Ilcnce  used  lo  express  a single  or  a very 
small  thing. 

Dew.  No  die.  but  an  ace  for  him , for  he  is  but  one. 

Lit.  Lesae  than  an  act.  man.  For  be  is  dead,  he  is  nothing. 

Shakespeare.  Mid.  JV.  />.  p.  161.  act  v.  ac.  I. 
Get.  Then  will  I 

(Fur  wire  men  must  be  had  to  prop  the  rrpublick) 

Not  bate  ye  a single  ace  of  a sound  senator. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Prophetess,  act  i.  SC.  3. 

As  1 am  an  inch,  or  so  many  feet,  or  so  many  |wra»angvt  after 
him  or  him,  1 may  be  pt-radveutun*  an  ace  Ire-fore  thee. 

Rur ton's  Anatomy  of  Met. 
Give  me  sn  ace  of  trump*,  and  see 
Our  Ned  will  Ireat  roe  with  a three. 

*Ti«  alt  by  luck  that  things  are  carried : 

He’ll  sutler  for  it  when  he'a  married. 

Shensi  one's  Levities.  To  a Friend. 
Thou  tan  of  chance  .'  whose  glorious  soul 
Oil  th*  four  a<-*s  doomed  to  roll. 

Was  never  yet  with  honour  caught. 

Nor  on  poor  virtue  lost  one  thought, 

Chstrchilf t Due  Hist,  book  i. 

By  several  statutes  of  the  reign  of  king  George  II.  all  |>rivate 
lotteries  by  tirkvts.  cards,  or  dice,  (and  particularly  the  games  of 
faro,  basset,  ace  of  hearts,  hazard,  passage,  roily  pully.  and  all 
other  games  with  dice,  except  hack- gammon,)  are  prohibited  under 
a penalty  of  two  hundred  |HMinda. 

Mark.  Cons. 

ACELDAMA,  or  Ciiakel-dam.  in  Scripture  history, 
a place  beyond  the  brook  of  Siloam,  without  the 
south  wall  of  Jerusalem,  called  the  Potter’s  field, 
on  account  of  day  being  dug  out  of  it  of  which  pnta 
were  usually  formed  ; and  the  Fuller’s  field,  because 
they  dried  cloth  there.  Being  afterwards  purchased 
with  the  money  which  was  given  for  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  by  the  Jewish  high  priests  and  ruler*, 
it  was  called  ‘Aceldama,’  the  field  of  blcasl.  It  t* 
still  shewn  to  travellers.  The  place  ia  small  and 
covered  with  an  arched  roof.  The  bodies  deposited 
L 
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TOM. 
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DAMA. 
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A CEL-  i„  ft  urc<  js  consumed  in  three  or  four  days, 
AMA.  or  nen  jt,M  Drutmnr,  a monk  of  Corbie,  says,  that 
ACKPHA-  •n  bis  time  there  was  a ho-piul  in  this  place  for  the 
Lot'S,  entertainment  of  French  pilgrims  in  their  juurnvy  to 
the  Holy  Land. 

AC  EM  ELLA,  or  Acmbm.a,  the  name  of  seeds  from 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  were  celebrated  for  their 
faculty  of  dissolving  stones.  They  tvetv  successfully 
used  in  that  island  for  dissolving  calculi,  aud  curing 
nephritic  disorders-  See  Phil.  Trans.  1700-1.  vol.  xxii. 
p.  760. 

ACENTETUM,  or  Acanteta,  in  Natural  History, 
the  ancient  name  appropriated  to  the  purest  and  most 
beautiful  species  of  rock  crystal.  It  was  sometimes 
formed  into  cup*  ami  vases,  which  were  held  in 
high  estimation ; ami  wax  obtained  from  the  island  of 
Cyprus. 

ACEPHALI,  or  AcEPitALir.E,  from  au^iAor, 
headiest.  The  title  of  a certain  faction  in  the  fifth 
century  who  had  lieen  deprived  of  their  chief,  Mon- 
gols, by  his  submission  to  the  council  of  C halcedon; 
wli'ch  party  was  afterwards  formed  into  three  divisions, 
and  from  which  sprung,  in  the  succeeding  century,  seve- 
ral sects  in  the  church  who  refused  to  follow  a |Kirticular 
leader.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the 
persons  who  refused  to  follow  cither  John  of  Antioch, 
or  St.  Cyril,  in  a dispute  that  happened  in  the  council 
•of  Ephesus,  in  431.  This  epithet  was  also  given  to 
those,  bishops  who  were  exempt  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  discipline  of  their  patriarch.  The  Acephnli 
were  generally  Eutychiuns,  or  persona  who  believed 
there  was  only  one  nature  in  Christ. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Henry  1.  the  levellers  received 
this  distinctive  appellation,  because  they  were  not 
believed  to  possess  even  a tenement  to  entitle  them  to 
have  the  right  of  acknowledging  a superior  lord.  In 
our  ancient  law  books,  it  is  used  for  peisotts  who  held 
nothing  in  fee. 

ACEPHALOUS,  or  Ackpiialls,  an  appellation 
which  the  credulity  of  some  ancient  cosmographers 
and  naturalists  has  bestowed  upon  tribes  of  people 
whom  they  fancied  to  be  formed  without  heads,  or  at 
least,  with  such  a different  arrangement  of  their  fea- 
tures as  to  supersede  the  ordinary  method  of'  its  con- 
struction. The  Blemmyes,  an  African  nation,  situated 
near  the  source  of  the  Niger,  arc  so  represented,  or 
misrepresented,  by  Pliny,  who  says  they  had  eyes  and 
mouths  fixed  in  their  breasts.  Clesias  and  Solinus 
give  a similar  account  of  a people  resident  on  the 
Ganges  in  India,  who  had  no  neck,  and  whose  eyes 
were  placed  in  their  shoulders.  Mela,  Sutdas,  Ste- 
plinnus.  Bezant iiius,  nud  several  others,  have  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  similar  absurdities.  Nor  have  these 
been  confined  to  ancient  writers ; many  modern  tra- 
vellers hove  diversified  their  writings  by  reports 
which  evidently  originate  in  the  same  love  of  the 
marvellous,  and  dislike  to  close  observation  and  accu- 
rate research. 

Taking  the  whole,  however,  as  a fable,  its  origin  has 
been  variously  explained.  Some  have  considered  it  as 
of  the  nature  of  a metaphorical  illustration,  anciently 
used  with  regard  to  such  os  had  less  sagacity  or  pru- 
dence than  others.  Others  again,  with  great  proba- 
bility, interpret  these  stories  by  supposing  that  certain 
ancient  voyagers  had  been  imposed  ii|H>n  by  the 
strange  and  fantastical  dress  of  barbarians  seen  at  a 


distance  from  the  coasts,  toward  which  they  sometimes  ACEPHA 
appmaclked.  bOl  S. 

Naturalists  furnish  a variety  of  instances  of  indivi- 
duals  burn,  by  some  lusus  nature?,  without  heads.  SINKS. 
Wepfer  gives  a catalogue  of  such  acephalous  births,  ^ „ 

from  Shcnckiu*,  L'cetus,  Parents,  Woifius,  Mnuri- 
cein,  Ac.  Con-uJi  also  Tram.  vol.  Ixv.  p.  311. 

Acepiiaixs  is  also  used  in  puctry  to  express  a 
verse  whose  beginning  is  defective : and  some  have 
applied  the  word  to  all  verses  which  begin  with  a short 
instead  of  a long  syllable. 

ACER,  the  .Maple  or  Sycamore  tree:  h genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  class  Polygumia,  order 
Moncrcia. 

ACER  BITY, adj. curie.  acie«,  seer,  sharp.  Sharpness 
generally  applied  to  Uiat  sharpness  which  we  call 
bittcroca*. 

It  is  true  Ihut  vurjf alary  (at  bast  aa  is  brlmMj  cannot  last  a 
liuiuired  lhotis.tud  }L-ar»;  but  yet  t«od  ms)  by  the  aoerbilte  of  the 
autr.es  iu  twi-uty  years  cipuil  the  canonical  penances  of  twenty 
tiwtusaud  y ours.  Tuyf^'t  Au«««irf  J’rxtm  Popery. 

ACER U A,  a particular  description  of  altar  which 
the  Unmans  erected  near  the  bed  of  a deceased  per- 
son.  On  this  altar  incense  was  daily  uttered  till  the 
time  of  performing  the  tunrrat  ceremony.  Tile  original 
iutention  seems  obviously  to  have  been  to  get  rid  of 
any  disagreeable  smell.  The  law  of  the  twelve  tables 
prohibited  the  erection  of  ace mp. 

The  custom  in  question  prevails  among  the  Chi- 
nese, who,  iu  a room  hung  with  mounting,  place  an 
image  of  the  dead  {terson  on  the  altar;  every  one 
that  approaches  is  expected  to  bow  four  times,  and 
oiler  gills. 

Ackkiia  was  a term  applied  also  to  a small  pot 
which  contained  the  incense  and  perfumes  to  be 
offered  on  the  altars  of  the  gods  and  before  departed 
persons. 

People  were  obliged  to  offer  incense  in  proportion  to 
their  estate  and  condition  ; the  rich  in  large  quantities, 
the  poor  only  a few  grains ; the  former  poured  out 
acerra  plena*  a full  acerra,  on  the  altar,  the  latter  took 
out  three  pieces. 

The  Jews  had  their  armor,  in  our  version,  * censers 
and  the  Romanists  still  have  their  * incense  pots.’ 

ACERR.4B,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in  Cam- 
pania, on  the  river  Clanius,  now  Acrrra,  at  no  great 
distance  from  Naples.  It  was  a Roman  colony,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  distinguished  for  their  bravery. 

“ Acerranis,”  says  Livy,  “ plus  antmi  qunrn  vivium 
erat.”  Another  town,  now  called  La  Girota*  in  the 
territory  and  to  the  south-east  of  Lodi,  had  the  same 
name.  The  siege  of  this  town  by  the  Romans,  which 
anciently  was  a very  considerable  place,  is  described  by 
Polybius.  It  still  subsists,  and  by  means  of  large 
drains,  which  are  now  dug  about  it,  the  inhabitants  are 
relieved  from  those  apprehensions  of  being  inundated, 
by  which,  as  Virgil  and  Livy  stale,  they  were  formerly 
agitated. 

ACESINES,  or  AcEStnus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
considerable  river  of  Persia,  which  falls  into  the  Indus. 

The  reeds  upon  its  banks  are  so  remarkable  in  size, 
that  a piece  between  two  knots  served  as  a bridge 
to  cross  the  water.  Alexander  built  a city  on  the  banks, 
under  the  direction  of  Hcphestion.  Pliny  says,  that  this 
and  the  Ganges  furnished  gems.  The  modern  Jennub 
is  probably  the  Acesines  of  the  ancients;  soul  least 
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ArK-  Ren  nr  11  supposes,  and  not  without  advancing  good 
SINKS,  proofs  See  Arrian  De  Erpedit.  Alex.  lib.  v.  and 
ACHA3-  Strabo,  Geog.  voL  ii. 

VS.  ACESTA,  a Sicilian  town,  which  derived  its  name 
> from  king  Acestes,  called  also  Segesta.  yKnras,  by 
wltom  it  was  built,  left  a part  of  his  crew  here  when  he 
was  setting  out  for  Italy.  This  is  mentioned  in  Virgil’s 
fifth  .line id. 

ACETABULUM,  an  ancient  vessel  equal  to  about 
one-eighth  of  our  pint.  It  may  be  supposed  to 
answer  to  our  vinegar-cruets.  It  was  also  u Roman 
measure,  used  both  for  liquid  and  dry  things,  chiefly 
in  medicine. 

Acetabulum,  in  Anatomy,  the  cavity  formed  in  a 
bone  for  articulation  in  that  species  called  4 Enarthro- 
sis.’  It  signifies  also  a glandular  substance  found  in 
the  placentia  of  some  atiimuls. 

ACETARY,  a term  applied  to  the  inner  part  in  cer- 
tain fruits,  and  surrounding  the  core ; so  named  from 
the  sourness  of  its  taste. 

ACETIAM,  or  aeeliam  bill* ; also  to  a bill  to  he 
exhibited  in  law.  a clause  where  the  action  requires 
bail,  devised  by  the  officers  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and 
added  to  the  usual  complaint  of  trespass. 

ACETITES.  For  an  account  of  these,  sec  Che- 
mistry, Div.  ii, 

ACETOSA,  in  Botany,  sorrel  ; by  Linntcus  joined 
to  the  genus  4 Ruinex.’ 

ACKTUM,  vinegar,  the  vegetable  acid  of  the 
chemists 

ACHABYTOS,  or  Achabytus,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a mountain  in  Rhodes,  on  the  summit  of  which 
Jupiter  had  a temple. 

ACH7BA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a well  fortified  town 
of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  the  most  ancient  in  that 
island,  said  to  be  built  by  the  Hcliades.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  ▼. 
c.  57.  tom.  i. 

AC  (LEANS,  Actwr.  or  Ackivi,  sometimes  ap- 
plied, and  particularly  by  the  poets,  to  all  the  people 
of  Greece,  but  properly,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Achilla 
Propria.  The  term  is  denied  from  Achotis,  the  son 
of  Xuthua,  king  of  Thessaly,  who,  being  banished 
from  his  kingdom,  settled  in  Athens,  and,  heading  a 
small  force  consisting  of  Athenians  and  j'Egileuns, 
recovered  possession  of  Thessaly  ; but  having  com- 
mitted manslaughter,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Laconia, 
a province  of  Peloponnesus.  There  lie  died ; and  his 
posterity  assumed  the  denomination  of  Aducans,  till 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Doresand  Heroclids.  Upon 
this  they  advanced  a claim  upon  Achttia.  founding 
their  title  upon  their  descent  from  the  eldest  sou  of 
Xutlius ; and  having  driven  nut  the  Ionian*,  they  sub- 
stantiated their  claim  by  forcible  possession,  under  the 
conduct  of  their  king  Tisiimencs,  the  son  of  Orestes. 
The  cities,  twelve  in  number,  were  divided  between  the 
lour  sons  of  Tisamcnes;  who,  with  their  cousin,  a 
grandson  of  Orestes,  reigned  jointly,  fur  some  time 
over  this  new  state.  They  were  able  to  resist  the 
lieraclidic,  ami  preserve  their  laws  and  liberty,  even 
after  the  rest  of  Pelopouncsus  had  been  subdued,  till 
at  length  the  form  of  government  was  altered  into  a 
mixed  democracy.  Political  harmony  prevailed  among  all 
classes,  ami  they  were  formally  united  into  one  compact 
body:  and  though  inconsiderable  in  point  of  wealth 
and  extent  of  territory',  they  were  celebrated  for 
probity,  justice,  and  the  love  of  liberty.  When  a dis- 


pute arose  betwixt  the  Lacedemonians  and  Thebans  At  II. T- 
respecting  the  victory  at  Leuctra,  which  was  claimed  by  AN?». 
both  panics,  it  was  referred  to  their  decision.  The  acHAI \ 
Actueuus  preserved  their  liberty  and  republican  form  of 
government  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great ; alter 
whose  reign  they  were  either  subject  to  the  Mace- 
donians, who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Greece, 
or  were  oppressed  by  tyrants  of  their  own,  and  became 
a prey  to  all  the  evils  which  result  from  political  discord. 

Each  town  was  attentive  only  to  its  private  interest, 
am)  there  was  no  stability  in  die  state.  About  the 
124th  Olympiad,  a.  c.  2b0,  when  Pyrrhus  iuvaded 
Italy,  the  Aehwan  republic  renewed  its  union,  and  re- 
stored its  old  institutions.  The  inhabitants  of  Paine 
and  of  l)ynitt>  were  the  first  advocates  of  freedom.  Tiie 
tyrants  were  banished  ; and  the  league  comprised  at 
length  the  whole  of  Greece,  with  the  single  exception 
ol  the  Lacedemonians.  Tin*  fundamental  constitution 
of  this  confederacy  was  as  follows A public  council 
was  held,  in  which  affairs  of  importance  were  deter- 
mined, and  a register  appointed  to  record  its  transac- 
tions. It  was  convened  once  a year,  ami  at  first  had 
two  presidents,  who  were  nominated  alternately  by  tl.e 
diHl-rcnt  towns  and  states : hut  they  soon  elected  only 
one,  who  presided  in  the  council  and  commanded  the 
army.  By  the  Greeks  he  was  called  •tra&gos,  and  by 
the  Romans  prtetor.  lie  continued  in  his  office  two 
successive  years.  Next  in  authority  to  the  pra-tor 
were  the.  ten  demiurgi , who  were  op  pointed  to  act  as 
Ills  privy  council,  and  were  empowered  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions  to  summon  a general  assembly.  The 
Ac h (Fan  league,  was  formidable  to  all  the  surrounding 
Countries  for  upwards  of  120  years;  but  internal  dis- 
sensions became  at  bat  more  total  to  it  than  the  arms 
of  Rome,  to  which,  in  the  yeur  n.  c.  147,  this  people 
finally  submitted. 

ACll.KORUM  Portus,  a harbour  of  the  Chensone- 
sus  Taurica,  on  the  Euxine  : another,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Si^aeum.  into  which  the  Xanthus  falls. 

Achcorum  Littls,  ihe  name  of  several  harbours: 
one  in  Cyprus,  another  in  Troas,  and  others  in  vEolia, 
Peloponnesus,  and  on  the  Euxine. 

Acii  korum  Statio,  a place  where  Polyxcuus  was 
sacrificed  to  the  shade  of  Achilles;  and  where  Ilecuba 
killed  Pol) mneslor.  It  is  ou  the  coast  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus. 

At  1 1 AG  II  A,  an  Indian  nation  in  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  inhabiting  the  woods  which  birder  on  the  river 
Ele.  They  use  poisoned  arrows,  with  which,  «»  well  as 
with  their  spear,  they  almost  invariably  hit  their  mark. 

Like  most  other  Indian  tribes  they  arc  given  to  intoxi- 
cation, hut  are  generally  represented  as  gentle  and  inof- 
fensive in  their  usual  habits.  They  were  formed  into 
settlements  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the  year  lflfil. 

ACHAI  A,  properly  the  narrow  district  which  ex- 
tended westward  along  the  bay  of  Corinth,  now  culled 
Romania  Alta.  All  Greece  was  originally  included 
under  this  name.  In  the  rimes  of  the  Komun  state  it 
was  applied  to  all  the  cities  beyond  the  Peloponnesus 
which  had  entered  into  the  Acturan  league;  after 
the  dissolution  of  which,  Greece  was  divided  by  a de- 
cree of  the  senate  into  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
including  Thessaly,  and  that  of  Achuia,  comprising  all 
the  other  states  of  Greece. 

Achai£  Presbyteri,  or  the  Presbyters  of  Achaia, 
were  those  who  were  present  at  the  martyrdom  of  Si, 
l 2 
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ACHAIA.  Andrew  the  apostle,  a.  d.  59  ; and  are  said  to  have 
— written  an  epistle  in  relation  to  it,  Bellarmin,  and 
ACHE.  9everaj  (,thcr  eminent  writers  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
ajjovr  j i t0  he  genuine;  while  Du  Pin,  with  many 
others,  reject  it. 

ACHALACTLI,  or  Alatli,  in  Ornithology,  a 
species  of  king’s-fisber,  the  alcedo  torquata  of  Lin- 
n*us  and  Gmelin.  'Die  name  is  derived  from  its  mode  of 
subsistence,  ‘ achalactli’  signifying  * devourer  of  fish.’ 
AC  HAN  I A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Monadelphia,  order  Polyandna. 

ACHARACA,  anciently  a town  of  Lydia,  situated 
between  Tralles  and  Nysa ; in  which  were  the  temple 
of  Pluto,  and  the  cave  Charonium,  where  patients  slept 
in  order  to  obtain  a cure  by  the  suggestions  of  their 
own  minds,  or  those  of  others;  who  were  directed, 
during  their  sleep,  what  remedies  to  prescribe.  Strabo, 
Gtog.  vol.  ii.  p.  9<>0. 

ACHAT,  in  Law,  a purchase  or  bargain.  And 
hence  probably  purveyors  were  called  Achatom,  from 
their  making  bargains. 

ACHATE',  n.  See  Catf., 

A grntil  manciple  *u  th#r  of  a temple 
Of  which  ocAi rtuvrv  mighten  lake  rnsernple 
For  lu  b*n  wise  in  hying  of  vitailk. 

For  »h*rth«r  ihat  he  paul*.  or  toke  by  taill*, 

Algate  he  waited  mi  in  hit  athaie, 
lliat  ho  was  ay  before  in  g tx!  rstate. 

Chancer,  Prologise,  Manciple,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 
The  master  cooke  was  cold  concoction  ; 

A careful  man,  and  full  of  comely  guise  ; 

The  kitchen  clerks,  that  bight  digestion, 

Did  order  si)  the  achates  in  seemely  wise, 

• And  set  them  forth  as  veil  he  CuuJd  devise. 

Spenser's  Faerie  (juenc,  bk.  ii.  C.  9. 

P.  Saw.  One  that  never  made 

A good  meal  in  his  sleep,  but  sells  the  acatrs  arc  sent  him. 

if.  Jcmsm's  Staple  «/  Avars,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 
Hick  Ay.  and  all  choice  that  plenty  can  tend  m, 

Bread,  wine,  acaies,  fowl,  feather,  fish,  or  fin, 

For  which  my  lather's  net*  bare  swept  tbe  Trent. 

B.  Jon son's  Soil  Shepherd,  act  ii.  SC.  2. 
Maud.  My  son  hath  sent  yon 

A pot  of  strawberries  gather'd  in  the  wood, 

To  mingle  wuh  your  cmm. 

Mah.  Thanks,  good  Maudlin, 

And  thank  your  son.  Go  bear  them  into  Much, 

The  mater,  let  him  thank  her.  A.  act  ii.  ac.  2. 

ACHATES,  in  Natural  History,  the  stone  called 
Agate. 

Achates,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Sicily, 
now  the  Drilto;  which  runs  from  north  to  south,  al- 
most parallel  with  Gela,  and  near  it.  It  gave  name  to 
the  achates,  or  agate,  which  Pliny  says  was  first  found 
on  its  hanks. 

ACH  BOBBA,  in  Ornithology,  a variety  of  the  Alpine 
Vulture,  or  1 vultur  perenopterus,’  of  Linnaeus.  Beloti 
supposes  it  to  be  the  htcrax  or  Egyptian  hawk  of 
Herodotus,  held  in  veneration  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. Shaw  mentions,  that  numerous  flocks  of  them 
appear  near  the  city  of  Cairo,  and  feed  upon  the  car- 
rion and  filth.  The  name  in  the  Turkish  language 
signifies  * white  feather,*  which  is  derived  from  the 
bird’s  colour. 

ACHE,  n.  1 Sax.  act,  etce,  ece. 

Acre,  v.  ) A.  S.  eacan,  ecan,  ece,  *ee,  ace, 

to  eke,  to  ache;  to  lengthen  out  ,to  prolong. 

Ache  is  applied  to  prolonged , continued  pain. 


Alomt,  tbe  emperuur  sayde,  that he  that  hveth  beyond  that  ACH  E. 

time  [&0  yeor«?*l  passelb  hi*  time  in  beauinewe,  is  grievous  aches,  — 
death  of  m*  childiva,  acd  lw*s«  of  hi*  guodn.  ACH  KEN 

Gulden  U-oJf,  chap.  il.  ■ j—  — - 

I know  in  heate  and  cold,  the  louer  how  be  shake*. 

In  unging  bow  he  doth  <om|d»iue,  in  alcpmg  how  be  wake* 

To  languish  without  ache,  kifkk'ktar  for  U>  con  Mime  ; 

A thousand  thing*  for  to  dvuiM*,  resuluiug  all  in  fume. 

Snrre y. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - But  tasting  it  [grief?  ] 

Their  countoilr  turncs  to  pkatiun,  which  before 
Would  glue  precept  mil  medriine  to  rage, 

Fetter  strong  roaUnc»*e  in  u mlkrn  tluod, 

Channc  arhr  with  ayre,  and  agony  with  wonl*. 

Shakespeare.  M.  aJve  ab.  A’,  p.  1 17.  act  v.  SC.  I. 

' ■■ Oh  thou  weed : 

Who  art  ho  louely  fair*,  and  smellst  so  sweete, 

That  the  sense  ahet  at  thee, 

Would  thou  had'st  ncuer  bin  bome. 

Id.  Othetb,  p.  231 , act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Dams  K.  What  ail  you,  iwoct- heart ? are  you  not  well?  tpaak' 
good  muss. 

Kit.  Foth,  my  head  ales  extremely  on  a sudden. 

Ben.  Jansen's  Every  Man  in  hit  Humour,  ad  iu  ec.  1. 

It  may  be  I am  slighted,  or  I have  received  ill  languagr  ; but  my 
heud  ache  B>-t  for  it.  neither  hath  it  broke  ray  thigh,  nor  taken  away 
my  virtue,  unlrw  1 lowe  my  charity  or  my  patience. 

Taylor  e Holy  /.may  Sf  Dyiny. 

Children  live  in  a perpetual  slavery. Young  men,  and  of  riper 

years  subject  to  labour,  and  a tbuu.aud  cores  ol  the  world,  to  treach- 
ery, falsrhoud  and  coienaga : — Old  are  full  uf  arhee  in  their  bones, 
cramp*  and  convulsions,  eiheeenm,  dull  of  hearing,  weak-sighted, 
hoary,  wrmckled,  harsh 

Barton' e Anatomy  of  Melon. 

Must  than  old  thros-logg’d  grey-beards  with  their  gout, 

Catarrhs,  rhrums,  ochei , live  three  long  ages  out  ? 

Dryden's  Death  of  Lord  Hastings. 

If  you  be  wise,  then  go  not  far  to  dine  ; 

You'll  spend  in  coacb-hira  more  than  save  in  wine. 

A coming  shower  your  shooting  corns  presage. 

Old  aches  will  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage. 

Swift's  Cuy  Shower. 

ACHECK/ED,  n. i.  e.  Choked.  See  Choke. 

And  whan  they  met  ten  in  that  place, 

They  were  acheched  both  two. 

And  neither  of  them  might  out  go 
For  ech  other  they  goo  so  croud 
Til  ech  of  them  gaa  enrn  loud. 

Let  rue  gone  first. 

tt.  tf  Fame,  h.  liL  fob  233,  c.  4 

ACIIEEN,  Ache',  or  Achkn,  a kingdom  in  the 
north-west  of  Sumatra,  one  of  the  Sunda  isles,  ex- 
tending coastwise  about  fifty  miles,  and  not  further  Ulan 
between  forty  and  fiAy  inland.  It  has  fewer  woods 
and  swamps  than  the  rest  of  the  island.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  produces  a variety  of  fine  fruits,  rice,  and  cotton, 
and  some  raw  silk  of  very  inferior  quality.  Gold-dust 
is  collected  in  the  mountains  near  Acheen,  but  the 
greatest  pert  is  brought  from  the  southern  purls  of 
Nalaboo  and  Soosoo.  The  sulphur  is  gathered  from 
a volcanic  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  sup- 
plies their  own  consumption  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  and  admits  of  a large  exportation. 

The  metropolis,  called  also  Acheen,  is  situated  near 
the  north-west  extremity  of  Sumatra;  and  is  built  on 
massy  piles,  the  ends  of  which  are  left  above  the  surfuce 
of  the  ground.  The  neighbourhood  is  frequently  over- 
flowed by  sudden  inundations ; on  which  occasions,  the 
intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  is  carried  on  hy 
means  of  small  barges  ami  canoes.  The  principal  street 
is  raised  higher  than  the  rest,  above  the  floods  and 
swamps ; the  rest  are  low  and  flat  A road  and  canal 
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ACHERN.  leads  from  the  town  to  the  royal  palace,  which  is  at  a 
small  distance,  and  about  three-fourths  of  a mile  rourid. 
It  is  defended  by  a wall  of  considerable  strength,  mid 
a ditch  or  moat,  but  is  a rude  and  clumsy  edifice,  with- 
out beauty,  or  any  regular  plan  of  architecture.  The 
houses  are  built  of  timber,  bamboos,  and  other  slight 
materials-  The  king;  is  the  chief  of  the  Mahometan 
princes  who  possess  the  maritime  districts. 

There  is  a considerable  trade  carried  on  here,  parti- 
cularly with  the  ships  resorting  to  it  from  the  Maldives, 
and  the  Coromandel  coasts  ; but  only  small  vessels  can 
enter  the  harbour;  and  the  commerce  is  greatly  re- 
stricted by  the  circumstance  of  the  king  being  himself 
the  principal  merchant ; and  claiming  also  an  import 
duty  of  12  boles  from  every  100.  The  Achauesc,  how- 
ever, are  not,  as  among  Europeans,  cursed  with  that 
frequent  bane  of  social  and  domestic  comfort  called 
credit.  All  their  trading  and  commercial  transactions 
ore  carried  on  with  ready  money,  consisting  of  gold 
dust,  and  a small  gold  coin  about  the  size  of  one  of  our 
old  sixpences.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  dealers 
in  the  bazaar,  or  public  market,  there  is  a small  leaden 
coin ; but  payments  are  generally  made  in  gold  dust. 
For  this  purpose,  the  owner  t arries  about  with  him  a 
convenient  pair  of  scales;  and  keeps  his  dust  in  bags, 
made  of  thin  membranes,  or  pieces  of  bladder,  of  various 
kinds. 

In  Mr.  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra,  we  have  the 
following  account  of  the  government  &c.  of  this  place. 
“ The  grand  council  of  the  notion  consists  of  the 
king  or  sultan,  four  oolooballangs,  and  eight  of  a lower 
degree,  who  sit  on  his  right  hand;  and  sixteen  cajoo- 
rangs,  who  sit  on  his  left.  At  the  king’s  feet  sits  a 
woman,  to  whom  he  makes  known  his  pleasure : by  her 
it  is  communicated  to  an  eunuch,  who  sits  next  to  her; 
and  by  him  to  an  officer  named  cajoorang  gondong, 
who  then  proclaims  it  aloud  to  the  assembly.  There 
are  also  present  two  other  officers,  one  of  whom  has 
the  government  of  the  bazaar  or  market,  and  the  other 
the  superintending  and  carrying  into  execution  the 
punishment  of  criminals.  AH  matters  relative  to  com- 
merce and  the  customs  of  the  port  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  shabandar,  who  performs  the  cere- 
mony of  giving  the  chop,  or  licence  for  trade ; which 
is  done  by  lifting  a golden-hafted  creese  over  the  head 
of  the  merchant  who  arrives,  and  without  which  he 
dares  not  to  land  his  goods.  Present*,  the  value  of 
which  are  become  pretty  regularly  ascertained,  are  then 
sent  to  the  king  and  his  officers.  If  the  stranger  be  in 
the  style  of  an  ambassador,  the  royal  elephants  are 
sent  down  to  carry  him  and  his  letters  to  the  monarch's 
presence ; these  being  first  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
an  eunuch,  who  places  them  in  a silver  dish,  covered 
with  rich  silk,  on  the  back  of  the  largest  elephant, 
which  is  provided  with  a machine  (bonder)  for  that 
purpose.  Within  about  an  hundred  yards  of  an  open 
hall,  where  the  king  sit*,  the  cavalcade  stops,  and  the 
ambassador  dismounts,  and  makes  his  obeisance  by 
bending  his  body,  and  lifting  his  joined  hands  to  his 
head.  When  he  enters  the  palace,  if  an  European,  he 
is  obliged  to  take  off  his  shoes ; and  having  made  a 
second  obeisance,  is  seated  upon  a carpet  on  the  floor, 
where  betel  is  brought  to  him.  The  throne  was,  some 
years  ago,  of  ivory  and  tortoise-shell ; and  when  the 
place  was  governed  by  queens,  u curtain  of  gauze  was 
hung  before  it,  which  did  not  obstruct  the  audience, 
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but  prevented  any  perfect  view.  The  stranger,  after  At’HEEN. 
some  general  discourse,  is  then  conducted  to  a separate 
building,  where  he  is  entertained  with  the  delicacies  of 
the  country  by  the  officers  of  state,  and  in  the  evening  v 
returns  in  the  manner  he  came,  surrounded  by  a prodi- 
gious number  of  lights.  On  high  days  (aree  ryah)  the 
king  goes  in  great  state,  mounted  on  an  elephant  richly 
caparisoned,  to  the  great  mosque,  preceded  by  his 
oolooballangs,  who  are  armed  nearly  in  the  Europeun 
manner/ 

**  Achecn  has  ever  been  remarkable  for  the  severity 
with  which  crimes  are  punished  by  their  laws : the 
same  rigour  still  subsists,  and  there  is  no  commutation 
admitted,  and  is  regularly  established  in  the  southern 
countries.  There  is  great  reason,  however,  to  conclude, 
that  the  poor  alone  experience  the  rod  of  justice ; the 
nobles  being  secure  from  retribution  in  the  number  of 
their  dependents.  Petty  theft  is  punished  by  suspend- 
ing the  criminal  from  a tree,  with  a gun  or  heavy 
weight  tied  to  his  feet ; or  by  cutting  otf  a finger,  a 
hand,  or  leg,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  theft. 

Many  of  these  mutilated  and  wretched  objects  are  daily 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  Robbery  on  the  highway, 
and  house-breaking,  are  punished  by  drowning,  and 
afterwards  exposing  the  body  on  a stake  for  a few 
davs.  If  the  robbery  is  committed  upon  an  imaum  or 
priest,  the  sacrilege  is  expiated  by  burning  the  criminal 
alive.  A man  who  is  convicted  of  adultery  is  seldom 
attempted  to  be  screened  by  his  friends,  but  is  delivered 
up  to  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  injured  husband. 

These  take  him  to  some  large  plain,  and  forming  them- 
selves in  a circle,  place  him  in  the  middle.  A large 
weapon,  called  a gadoobong,  is  then  delivered  to  him 
by  one  of  his  family;  and  if  he  can  force  his  way 
through  those  who  surround  him,  and  make  his  escape, 
he  is  not  liable  to  further  prosecution : but  it  com- 
monly happens  that  he  is  instantly  cut  to  pieces.  In 
this  case  his  relations  bury  him  os  they  would  a dead 
buffalo,  refusing  to  admit  the  corpse  into  their  house, 
or  to  perform  any  funeral  rites.” 

The  surrounding  country  is  generally  kept  in  such  a 
state  of  rich  cultivation,  that  provisions,  both  in  the  city 
and  the  neighbouring  villages  (which  are  very  iiugie- 
rous  and  populous),  are  commonly  cheap,  and  in 
great  abundance.  E.  Ion.  95°  4G',  N.  lat.  5°  36'. 
Acheen-Head  is  a small  Cape  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Sumatra.  95°  40'  E.  Ion.  and  5°  26'  N.  bt. 

ACHELOUS,  in  Mythology,  the  son  of  Oceanus, 
or  Sol,  by  Terra.  He  first  married  Perimede,  the 
daughter  of  Aeolus,  but  aftcrwaid*  wrestled  with 
Hercules,  for  Deianira,  and  being  vanquished,  he  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  ahull;  when  Hercules  breaking  off 
one  of  his  horns,  he  retired  into  the  waters  with  dis- 
grace. Achelous  is  said,  by  some  of  the  heathen  writers, 
to  have  been  immediately  changed  into  a river.  With 
others,  this  fable  of  the  horn  gives  rise  to  the  cornu- 
copia, or  horn  of  plenty;  Hercules  or  the  Graces, 
having  filled  the  broken  horn  of  Achelous  with  a variety 
of  fruits,  and  consecrated  it  to  Jupiter. 

Achbloub,  a river  of  Epirus,  separating  Jitolia  from 
Acamania,  and  falling  into  the  Ionian  sea.  It  had  va- 
rious names  with  the  ancients ; and  from  the  rapid  ty  of 
its  stream,  and  some  peculiar  division  of  its  mouth, 
formed  by  the  mud  islands  that  abound  there,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  river  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing 
article. 
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At'FIKR-  ACHERNER,  or  Acharner,  a star  of  the  first 
NKH.  magnitude  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  constelln- 
AUI1KVE  *’on  Eridanus,  Init  invisible  ill  our  latitude. 

. _ / ACHERON,  n river  of  Tbc«protia,  in  Epirus.  A 

name  given  by  lloiner  to  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell;  pro- 
bably from  the  dead  np|K*sirance  of  the  waters  of  this 
river.  The  god  of  the  stream  was  the  son  of  Ceres 
without  any  father,  and  hid  in  hell  for  fear  of  the 
Titans.  Hell  itself  was  frequently  called  Acheron  by 
the  poets. 

ACIIERSET,  an  ancient  measure  of  com,  said  to 
he  the  same  in  contents  with  our  quarter,  or  eight 
bushels 

ACHERUSIA.au  Egyptian  laktfnear  Memphis, over 
which  Diodorus  states  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  he 
conveyed,  and  that  they  afterwards  receive  sentence  by 
i m partial  judges,  in  presence  of  all  their  friends  and 
contemporaries.  The  boot  was  called  Baris  the 
boatman  Charon.  The  fable  of  Clinton  mid  tlte  Styx 
was  imported  into  Greece,  from  this  circumstance,  and 
adopted  by  all  the  poets  into  the  mythology  of  the 
country.  There  was  also  a river  of  ihis  name  in  Cala 
bria.  Alexander,  king  of  the  Molos^i,  who  was  warned 
by  an  oracle  to  “fly  from  the  borders  of  the  Acheru- 
sia,"  being  ignorant  of  this,  felt  himself  safe  in  that 
country,  and  was  slain  on  its  hanks.  Juxiin,  xii.  c.  2. 
There  is  a lake  of  Epirus  of  this  name,  through  which 
the  Acheron  runs. — Also,  a peninsula  of  Bithyuiu, 
called  Acherusia,  on  the  Euxine,  near  Hera  flea;  and 
a cave  of  the  same  name,  through  which  Hercules 
passed  in  pursuit  of  Cerberus,  and  brought  him  up 
from  hell.  Xenophon,  Anab.  vi. 

ACHETA,  in  the  Liunsean  system,  the  third  species 
of  the  genus  Gryllus,  or  Cricket. 

ACH1AR,  a Malayan  word  for  all  sorts  of  fruits  and 
roots  pickled  with  vinegar  and  spice. 

ACHICOLUM,  the  fornix,  tholus,  or  sudatorium, 
a warm  room  attached  to  the  ancient  baths;  cndled 
■rchitholus  bv  some  writers. 

ACHIEVE',  r.  j F.  Achever,  perducere  ad  caput 

Achiev'abi.e,  (cht 'f)  vcl  tin  cm.  says  Minshew; 

* Achiev'ance,  >ad  caput  deducere,  .Skinner. 

AciiieVf.r,  ( To  bring  to  an  end,  to  accom- 

Achievf'ment.  J plish,  to  finish,  and  consequently, 
o acquire,  to  obtain.  , _ , 

In  R.  Brunne,  It  is  written  Chew;  Irom  the  French 
Chcvir;  (venir  a chief;  Menage.)  Chef,  chefe,  or 
chief,  is  still  used  in  composition  in  Mischief.  Bon 
chefe  is  used  by  Wm.  Thorpe  in  opposition  to  mis- 
chief. 


Fi»r  yf  I contented  t»  you  to  do  hvreufier  vwir  will  for  4«*m  ehrfr, 
or  mirfcf  fthai  may  befall  to  me  in  this  ly  te,  I •‘cine  m uy  conscience 
that  I were  worthy  hen-fore  to  be  curwvl  of  God. 

State  Truitt.  V.  i.  ft.  1st. 


William  tok  hia  leue,  his  way  »«»  Scotland  chcs, 

Wele  root  William  chtue.  S.  all«  katluf.s  pcs. 

R.  lintHur,  p.  146. 


And  after  that  her  thought  gaa  for  to  ctrre. 
And  miied.  he  which  ft  nothing  snderUketh 
Nothing  tuheitelh.  W him  loth  or  dir«\ 

Truifut.  h.  ii.  fol.  IGj 


And  for  to  speke  in  other  waie, 

Full  ofte  tvme  I hauc  hfnk  **»•*, 

That  he,  which  hath  no  loue  achtaurA. 
Uym  thiaketh  lliat  he  is  not  teheued. 

Geu'tf,  Con.  A.  b.  vt. 


He  gTAunted  to  them  pardon  for  theyr  faulte*  and  offences,  by  AC11IK*  K 
which*  gvuti-ll  nieane  and  easviltdulgrnc.e,  h«*  reconciled  to  him  the 
liar:.",  of  ihe  wh..le  multitude. obteinyog  >hal.by  fuyreand  louynge  ACJJ1* 
Words*,  which  he  could  not  hone  acheoed  with  sharpe  stroki-s.  «ud  t /ITK. 

Mody  woundet,  HnU,  repr.  1»U9,  p.  294. 

The  protectour  sore  ihristed  fo»  the  ncJt'tn/nyr  of  his  pretensed 
entcrprjse.  and  thought  euery  days  a yere  ty  11  it  were  iwrfcuirmrcL 

lb.  p.  350. 

Mom.  But.  good  lieutenant,  is  your  general  will’d  * 

C*a»to.  M‘«*  fortunately:  he  hath  atehum'd  a maid 
TTiat  jiar.ig«'n»  description,  and  wilde  fame. 

Shnktfrarr.  (Uheito  p.  Ilfi,  act  li.  sc.  1. 

Lion.  A victorie  is  twice  when  ihe  atchaarr  brings  home 

full  nuroU-rs.  W.  M.  vioe  o4.  S.  p.  101,  act  L sc.  I. 

And  now  great  deeds 

Had  been  arkicr' d,  whereof  all  Hell  had  mug. 
ll<ul  not  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Foot  by  Hell's  gate,  aud  kept  the  lutal  key 
Kts’n  with  hidet/us  outcry,  rushM  between. 

\h lion' i Par.  //»/,  b.  ii. 

What  sober  man  doth  not  in  his  theughls  afford  a more  high  and 
hearty  respect  to  those  poor  fishermen,  who  by  their  heroical 
uclivity  and  patience  did  honour  God  m ihe  propagation  of  hit 
heavenly  truth,  than  lo  all  those  Hectors  in  chivalry,  those  con- 
querors and  aehieem  of  mighty  exploits,  who  have  tweo  renuwued 
fur  « b>mg  things  which  sminwd  great,  rather  than  for  performing 
what  was  truly  good  ? 

Ramm-t  Srrmatu, 

No  pxploits  »o  ilhutrinus.  as  those  which  have  been  achrwd  by 
the  faith  and  patience,  by  ths  courage  and  prudence  of  the  ancient 
saints ; they  do  far  surp*>s  the  most  famous  aehtrrtmrmU  uf  Pagan 


For  hereafter  resolving  treacherously  to  attempt  whal  he  [Thomas 
Stuckeley]  could  not  lawfully  soAmv,  he  went  over  into  Italy. 

Fuller*  Hiyrltntt,  in  Utcanikire. 

But  living  virtue,  all  mehievementa  past. 

Meets  envy  still  lo  grapple  with  at  last. 

Unlit  rt  I'anejyrKt  on  tke  Lord  Protretor. 

Amongst  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  baths  were  not  much  frequratrd, 
hang  rarely  used  but  after  the  accomplishment  of  some  very  great 
work  which  required  abundance  of  labour  and  tail;  as  the  ending 
of  a war,  or  achieving  any  great  and  painful  enterprise. 

Potter  a Antuj. 

Inst  coil  of  glorious  feats  aekmjd  in  arms. 

Bid  rising  arts  display  their  mimic  chirms ! 

T.  Marietta  Poem  cm  the  Rath  of  the  Prime*  of  Htt/et. 

ACHILLEA,  Yarrow.  Milfoil,  Nosebleed.  nr 
Sxkezlwort,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Syngenesis ; order  Polygamia  Superflua. 

Achillea,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  ihe  ancients, 
a name  given  to  the  gum  now  called  Sanguis  Drocouis, 
or  Draffi mi’s  Blood. 

ACH1LLE1D,  Achilleis,  an  unfinished  epic  poem 
of  Statius,  in  which  he  proposed  to  give  the  whole  life 
and  history  of  Achilles. 

ACHILLES,  a term  in  the  schools  applied  to  the 
chief  argument  alleged  by  each  sect  ol  philosophers  in 
behalf  of  their  system.  The  allusion  is  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  hero  Achilles  among  the  Greeks.  Hence, 
with  reference  to  any  prevailing  argument,  as  Zeno  s 
against  motion,  it  is  said,  “this  is  his  Achilles;**  q.  d. 
his  master-proof. 

ACHIMBASSI,  the  name  of  an  officer  who  pre- 
sides over  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Cairo;  examin- 
ing candidates  and  licensing  those  whom  he  deems  lo 
possess  the  requisite  qualifications. 

ACHIMENES,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Didynamia;  order,  Angios(>crma. 

ACHIOTTE,  or  AchiotE,  a foreign  drug,  used  for 
a red  dye,  and  in  the  preparation  of  chocolate.  It  is 
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AC  1 1 1-  the  same  with  the  substance  more  usually  known  by 
OITK.  the  name  of  umolto,  and  is  a native  of  the  West 
A IM  Indies.  The  seeds  when  used  for  dyeing  are  softened 
‘ ' 7 and  pounded  in  water  until  the  kernels  are  separated 

from  a kind  of  tough  pulp  which  surrounds  them : the 
whole  mass  ia  then  strained  and  boiled,  the  scum 
forming  the  pigment.  This  is  now  carefully  inspissated 
in  another  vessel,  moulded  into  lumps  w lieu  cool,  und 
packed  for  sale.  The  double  Gloucester  cheese  is 
said  to  be  coloured  with  this  dye,  of  which  the  English 
once  formed  a flourishing  manufacture  at  St.  Angelo. 
The  ttchiotte,  which  is  now  prepared  by  ihe  Spaniards 
is  also  used  medicinally  in  the  West  Indies  for  dysentery, 
and  as  a remedy  against  suspension  of  urine. 

AC H IROPfETOS.  the  ancient  name  of  certain 
miraculous  pictures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  supposed 
to  have  been  made  w ithout  hands. — The  most  celebrated 
of  these  is  the  picture  of  Christ,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
John  de  Laterau  at  Rome ; said  to  have  been  begun  by 
St.  Luke,  but  finished  by  angels. 

ACHLYS,  from  a^Xec,  darkness;  a term  applied  to 
dimness  of  sight.  Also  a blue  speck  over  the  cornea. 
Cullen**  Notoiogy. 

rl  bis  word  is  used  also  to  denote  a disorder  of  the 
womb,  called  by  the  Latins  suffiuio  uteri . 

By  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  it  was  applied  to  the 
first  cause,  which  preceded  the  creation  and  chaos. 

ACHM1M,  or  Echmim.  a considerable  town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Niks,  colled  by  the 
ancients  Chemmis,  and  Panopolia,  by  the  Copts  Smin. 
Though  reduced  from  its  former  magnificence,  it  is 
still  one  of  the  finest  towns  of  Upper  Egypt.  The 
streeLs  are  spacious  and  clean,  and  it  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  Arab  prince,  and  a well  regu- 
lated police.  It  has  a manufacture  of  earthenware, 
and  stuffs,  principally  cotton,  which  have  been  much 
celebrated.  Abul  Feda  speaks  of  a temple  here,  w hich  is 
comparable  to  the  most  celebrated  monuments  of  anti- 
quity. But  the  immense  sloues,  sculptured  with  innume- 
rable hieroglyphics,  are  now  lying,  some  scattered  about 
the  streeLs,  and  others  transferred  into  a mosque,  where 
they  are  placed  without  regularity  or  taste.  On  one  of 
them  may  be  traced  four  concentric  circles,  in  a square  : 
the  innermost  of  which  contains  a sun  : of  the  next  two, 
one  contains  12  birds,  the  other  12  animals,  almost 
effaced,  which  appear  to  be  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
The  fourth  has  12  human  figures:  which  M.  Savarv 
imagines  to  represent  the  12  gods,  the  12  month*  of 
the  year,  and  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  four 
seasons  occupy  the  angles  of  the  square,  on  the  side 
of  which  is  discernible  a globe  with  wings.  It  scents 
probable,  that  this  temple  was  dedicated  to  the  sun, 
and  that  the  whole  of  these  hieroglyphics  mark  his 
passage  into  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  his  annual 
revolution.  They  may  be  considered  as  evidences  that 
the  Egy  ptians  were  acquainted  with  astronomy  from  the 
earliest  times. 

A ( this  place  is  also  a convent  of  F ranciscaus,  established 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  persecuted  Christians  in 
Nubiu.  One  hundred  yards  south  of  this  edifice  is  a 
triumphal  arch,  built  by  the  emperor  Nero,  with  the 
Greek  inscription  1IANI  0Rft.  But  the  most  remark- 
able object  of  uttention  is  the  serpent  Huridi,  which  is 
worshipped.  More  than  a century  ago,  Scheik  Ilaridi 
died  here.  The  Mahommedans  deemed  him  a saint  and 
accordingly  raised  a monument  (o  him,  covered  with  a 


cupola,  at  the  fool  of  the  mountain,  whither  ihe  people  ACHM1M. 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  offer  up  their  prayers.  An 
artful  priest  pretended  that  God  had  caused  his  soul 
to  pass  iuto  the  body  of  one  of  those  harm  less  serpents  - 

which  abound  in  the  Thcbuis.  Having  taught  one  to 
obey  his  voice,  he  surprised  and  captivated  the  vulgar 
by  his  surprising  tricks,  and  pretended  to  cure  all 
disorders.  Some  fortunate  instances  of  success  oc- 
curred, which  gave  him  great  celebrity ; upon  which, 
consigning  his  serpent  to  the  tomb,  he  only  produced 
him  to  oblige  princes,  and  opulent  persons.  Succeeding 
priests  availed  themselves,  in  the  same  manner,  of  the 
popular  credulity,  and  easily  induced  the  multitude  to  be- 
lieve in  the  serpent**  immortality.  They  cut  it  in  pieces 
in  presence  of  the  euiir,  and  put  it  under  a vase  for  two 
hours ; when  lifting  up  the  vase,  they  had  the  address 
to  substitute  one  exactly  resembling  it.  Such  a miracle 
could  not  fail  of  extending  the  fame  of  liaridi,  and 
establishing  ils  claim  to  religious  adoration.  If  it 
crawls  out  from  under  the  stoue,  and  approaches  the 
suppliant,  it  is  a sigu  that  his  malady  will  be  cured; 
but  of  course  this  does  not  take  place  till  a proper 
offering  has  been  presented.  In  extraordinary  cases, 
a young  virgin  i*  required  to  come  and  join  in  the 
solicitation  tor  a cute:  she  is  adorned  with  her 
gayest  apparel,  and  crowned  with  flowers:  and 

bending  down  in  a praying  attitude,  as  the  priests 
ore  inclined,  the  serpent  comes  out,  makes  circles 
round  the  young  suppliant,  and  goes  and  fastens 
himself  upon  her  person.  The  virgin,  attended  by  a 
vast  multitude,  now’  carries  him  along  the  town. 

These  ignorant  people  believe  in  the  serpent  Huridi, 
as  firmly  as  in  the  prophet;  and  its  virtues  are 
even  admitted  by  the  Christians  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  Turks;  but  they  affirm  it  is  the  demon 
Asmodsens,  who  slew  the  seven  husbands  of  Tobit’s 
wife ; and  that,  after  metamorphosing  him,  the  angel 
Raphael  brought  him  to  Achmim,  where  God  allows 
him  to  work  miracles  to  deceive  the  infidels.  The  country 
around  Achiniin  is  remarkably  fertile,  producing  sugar 
and  cotton,  and  some  of  the  finest  corn  in  Egypt. 

AC  H MO  UN  AIN,  a village  in  Upper  Egypt,  remark- 
able for  the  ruins  it  contains,  particularly  a superb 
portico  iu  excellent  preservation.  It  has  numerous 
hieroglyphics  descriptive  of  the  time,  place,  and  deity,  in 
whos-  honour  it  was  erected. 

ACHOMRONE,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Axim, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa;  defended  by  a Dutch  fort,  and 
plunied  with  avenues  of  fruit  trees.  A river  of  the  same 
name  runs  through  the  town. 

ACHOR,  a valley  of  Jericho,  near  the  river  Jordan. 

It  derives  its  uame  from  Actum,  the  troubler  of  Israel, 
who  wtis  here  stoued  to  death. 

Anion,  in  Medicine,  a species  of  Herpes,  or  Scald- 
head. 

Action,  in  Mythology,  the  god  of  flies;  to  whom, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  inhabitants  of  Uy  relic  sacrificed, 
ill  order  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  insects,  and  the 
disorder**  occasioned  by  them. 

AC  II  RADI. S'  A,  or  Acsaoina,  one  of  the  ancient  cities 
ami  divisions  of  Syracuse,  and  the  best  fortified  as  well 
as  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  it.  It  was 
adorned  with  a very  large  forum,  beautiful  porticoes 
an  elegant  pryutneum,  a spacious  senate-house,  and  a 
superb  temple  of  Jupiter  Olynipius.  The  rock**  of  tins 
district  possess  a peculiar  quality,  by  which  dead 
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ACHRA-  bodies  may  be  preserved  in  them  for  a long  period, 
DINA.  an(j  |arge  excavations  ore  made  in  them  for  that 
ACIRS-  purpose. 

. _ ; AC  HR  AS,  or  S a I*OT a Pluw.  a genus  of  Plants,  of 

the  class  llexandria;  order  Monogynia. 

ACHROMATIC,  (of a,  privative,  and  gpupa,  colour ,) 
a term  first  introduced  into  astrouoniy  by  De  la 
Lande. 

Achromatic  Telescopes,  such  as  arc  contrived  to 
remedy  the  aberrations  in  colours.  See  Telescope, 
Div.  ii- 

ACHTELING,  a liquid  measure  used  in  Germany. 
Thirty-two  achtelings  make  a keemer ; four  sctltims,  or 
ci/hnf , make  an  ac hiding. 

ACHY RANTHES,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  plants  of 
the  class  Pentandria,  order  Monogyniu. 

ACIA,  in  Rotanv,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Dodecandrja,  order  Monadelphia. 

AC  'ID,  ff; 

Ac/ id.  adj. 

Acid'ity,  l Applied  to  that  sharpness  which 

Acid'ulate,  [ we  call  sourness. 

Aces'ckncy, 

Acer'cknt. 

TIm;  smoke  of  sulphur  will  not  black  a paper,  ami  is  commonly 
used  by  women  to  whiten Tiffinies,  which  it  peribrincthhy  aii  ande, 
vitrioli*  and  penetrating  spirit  unending  from  it. 

ttratm*t  fu/ffar  Errourt. 

In  spring-like  youth  it  yields  an  Arid  taste ; 

But  Hummer  doth,  like  age,  the  MRfneta  waste  ; 

Then  cloth ‘d  with  leave*  from  heat  and  cold  sreure ; 

Like  Virgins  sweet,  and  beatrieotis  when  mature. 

Denham » Old  Age,  part  iii. 

“Wm  it  for  this?"  sire  ety’d, M with  daily  care. 

Within  thy  reach  I set  the  vinegar. 

And  fill'd  the  cruet  with  the  tend  tide. 

While  pvpperwater  worms  thy  bait  suppli'd?*1 

Gaft  Lamenlalicen  of  Glumda/cittck . 

Acids.  See  Chemistry,  Div.  it. 

Acidity,  that  quality  which  renders  bodies  acid. 

Acidification.  See  Chemistry,  Div.  ii, 

ACIDALUS,  a fountain  in  Orctnwienus,  ft  city  of 
Bueotia,  in  which  the  Graces,  who  are  sacred  to  Venus, 
bathed.  Hence  the  epithet  Acidalia , given  to  Venus. 
(Virgil.) 

ACIDOTON,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  Moncecia 
Polyandria  class  «nd  order. 

ACIDULOUS  denotes  a thing  that  is  slightly  acid  : 
it  is  synonymous  with  the  word  sub- acid. 

ACIDUL.E,  mineral  waters,  brisk  and  sparkling 
when  poured  from  one  vessel  into  another,  owing  to  a 
quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid. 

ACIDULATED,  a name  given  to  medicines  that 
have  an  acid  in  their  composition. 

ACIDUM  Pingue,  an  imaginary  add,  which  some 
German  chemists  supjHised  to  be  contained  in  fire,  and 
by  combining  with  alkalies,  lime,  & c.  to  give  them  their 
caustic  properties. 

AC  I LA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a trading  town  on 
the  Red  sea,  from  which,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Scenita* 
Sabtti  set  sail  (or  India.  Now  Zider. 

ACIRS,  the  name  of  the  destructive  hurricanes  of 
snow  which  prevail  among  the  Cevennes,  in  the  south 
of  France.  Ravines  are  instantly  filled  up  by  them, 
so  that  traveller*)  cannot  escape;  and  villages  arc  some- 
times so  rapidly  covered,  that  the  inhabitants  have 


no  mean*,  of  communication  but  by  cutting  fcubter-  ACIRS. 
raneruus  jisssagcs.  onwmv* 

ACTS,  in  Mythology,  a Sicilian  shepherd,  the  son  Aj_‘  .* 
of  Faunus  and  the  nvtnph  Suntethi*.  Galatea  lulling 
passionately  in  love  with  him,  his  rival,  the  giant 
Polyphemus,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  crushed  Acis  to 
death  with  the  fragment  of  a rock ; after  which  the 
godfc  are  said  to  have  turned  hint  into  a river,  which 
rose  near  the  foot  of  Aetata,  and  is  now  culled  Jaci,  II 
Fiume  Fredda,  Ad,  and  Chiaci.  conformably  to  the 
Sicilian  dialects.  Several  other  pine**  derive  their  names 
from  this  shepherd,  as  Ad  Aquileia,  Aci  Costello,  Aci 
Terra. 


ACKNOW',  v. 
Acknowledge, 
Acknowledgement, 
Acknowledging. 


| To  acknowledge  is  from 
>A.S.  Cnnwan,  to  know, 
J and  Lecyan  to  lay. 

The  old  verb  is  kimwirche,  knowledge;  and  is 
constantly  so  written  in  Tiudaleand  his  contemporaries : 
it  was  then  written  (as  in  the  examples  from  Jove) 
knowledge,  without  the  c. 

You  know,  but  will  not  knowledge : i.  e.  will  not  lay 
down  before  us;  own,  confess,  thut  you  know. 


So  eeh  that  drnyrth  the  sooe  hAth  not  the  fadir,  but  be  that 
koowievhth  the  sone  hath  the  fadir  also. 

H'n'/tf.  1 Jam.  ch.  ii. 

Eke  nhnincfattncss  wm  there,  *»  I tooke  hede, 

That  biuvhed  real  and  dural  mt  ben  ahnuw 
She  lover  was,  fur  thereof  hurl  the  diode 
She  stood  and  king  her  visage  down*  alow. 

Chaucer.  Court  0/  Lore,  fo.  354,  e.  4. 

Whoaoeurr  denyeth  the  aonne,  the  name  hath  not  the  father 
hr  that  know/rytih  the  tonne,  hath  the  father  alto. 

RM*.  1539. 

Thu*  wm  Sir  Robert  of  Arthoy  « at  the  Queeoe*  conimatiudemeiit, 

but  he  durst  not  apeake  nor  l«e  ardnowen  thereof. 

Grafton,  repr.  1809,voV  i.  p.  319. 

The  example  of  Darin*  first  tearheth  the  office  of  acTystiaiie  to 
repent,  to  lieleue,  and  to  aJcn.it/tyt  hi*  syuncx  aftir  the  lawe  and 
guapelL 

Tht  Espotiaon  0/  Darnel,  bf  G tar  ye  Jay,  p.  94. 

Hang,  bet;,  atarue,  die  in  the  itreetn, 

For  by  my  aoule.  He  mire  acknow/rdge  thee, 

Nor  whut  1*  mine  khall  ueufr  do  thee  gtxul. 

S/taiiptart't  Rum.  Sf  Jut.  p.  70,  act  iii.  K.  5. 

For  the  text  openly  preeheth,  and  prayseth  the  fayth  of  siche 
acknow/eyert,  for  the  pioniise*  require  that  we  beleue  that  God 
both  may  and  will  biqt  v». 

The  of  Dnnitl.  bf  G tor  ye  Joy,  p.  «IG. 

There  it  a male  in  giving  entertainment*,  and  doing  any 
courtesy  el»e,  which  trebly  bind*  the  recriter  to  au  tu-knrrwledgemrnt , 
and  makes  remembrance  of  it  more  acceptable.  Howelft  Latere, 

Retnetn1>er  that  altho  great  drliveraoces  require  your  great 
acknowledgement*,  yet  there  1*  somewhat  more  required  ; namely,  n 
real  practical  glorifying  of  God.  Haiti  Conlemplatitmt. 

That  their  heart*  might  be  comforted, being  knit  together  iu  love, 
and  unto  all  riche*  of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding,  to  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  tnyslcry  of  (rod,  and  of  tile  Father,  and  of 
Christ.  < \)/atn<m$,  chap.  it.  V.  i 

Tis  the  firat  offspring  of  the  Graces ; 

Rear*  different  iorm*  in  different  places ; 

Acknowledg'd  fine  where'er  beheld. 

Yet  funded  finer  when  concealed. 

Grrro'*  Riddle  on  Beaut f. 
How  shall  acknowledgement  enough  reward 
Thy  Worth  unparalleled. 

Smcd/rtf  1 Regicide,  act  iv.  sc.  3, 

It  must  b*  nehnouJtdgtd.  that  some  of  the  moral  law*  which  are 
now  known  and  acknowledged  to  l*i  our  duly,  were  not  received  ns 
such,  before  the  go*pel  appeared  in  the  world. 

Pearce  t Vermont. 
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ACKNOW.  Acknowledgment  Money,  a sum  paid  by  copyhold 
— tenants,  in  some  parts  of  England,  on  the  death  «! 

ACOLD.  t^ejr  landlords,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  new 
lords,  as  money  is  usually  paid  on  the  attornment  of 
tenants. 

ACK  WORTH,  a village,  near  Pontefract  in  Yorkshire, 
distinguished  by  a benevolent  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  quakers.  This  school  belonged 
originally  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  London ; but  in 
the  year  1777,  being  offered  for  sale,  with  65  acres  of 
adjoining  land,  the  respectable  society  of  Friends 
bought  the  property,  and  endowed  it  at  an  expense  of 
7000/.  for  the  education  of  their  own  youth  of  both 
sexes.  Ten  guineas  arc  paid  for  the  admission  of  each 
pupil ; the  average  number  on  the  establishment  is 
about  300,  who  arc  furnished  with  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  trained  for  all  its  useful  stations.  The 
edifice  is  spacious,  and  built  entirely  of  stone;  and 
part  of  the  eastern  wing  has  been  converted  into  a 
chapel.  The  business  of  the  institution  is  conducted 
by  tw»  committees  of  Friends,  one  of  whom  is  always 
a resident  of  I^ndon : and  the  annual  expense  of  the 
education  of  the  children  to  their  parents  is  said  not  to 
exceed  ten  or  twelve  guineas.  The  Imu^e  has  u south 
aspect,  and  the  situation  is  extremely  healthy. 
ACI.OVE',  v.  I ^ Ctov 
or  Cloy.  J 


But  betteT  U.  that  a vrighta  tong  rest 
Than  ••oirrmetf  him  of  sock  doing 
Of  which  he  neither  rede  can  nor  *ing 
And  who  so  it  doth,  full  faulc  him  id  I 
For  otfire  vneommitted,  oft  juioyeth. 

Chauerr,  'Iht  Auftnk/ir  of  ruaJcM,  fol.  247,  col.  ill. 

ACME,  from  the  Greek  (1*707,  the  highest  point  of 
any  thing,  or  crisis.  It  is  a term  usually  applied  to  the 
maturity  of  an  animal  immediately  previous  to  decline; 
and  by  physicians,  to  express  the  utmost  violence  or 
crisis  of  a distemper. 

ACMON,  according  to  some  of  the  Greek  mytholo- 
gies, the  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  said  to  have  pro- 
duced chaos,  and  alone  to  have  been  immortal.  Also 
the  name  of  Lyrucssus,  who  was  the  companion  of 
.Eneu*.  mentioned  by  Virgil,  £n.  x.  ver.  126. 

ACMONIA,  and  Agmonia,  an  ancient  town  of 
Phrygia  Major ; also  a town  on  the  borders  of  the  Ther- 
modun.  Both  these  place*  were,  according  to  the 
Scythian  traditions,  built  by  king  Aknion,  whose  con- 
quests exleuded  over  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  This 
ciiy  contains  many  medals  of  gold,  bronze,  and  silver. 
The  same  name  is  applied  to  a city  of  Dacia  built  by 
Severus,  and  called  Severicum  ; distant  12  German  miles 
from  Temeswar,  to  the  south-east,  and  the  position  of 
the  Roman  colony,  called  Ulpia  Trajana. 

ACNIDA,  AtnoiNiAM  hf.mp,  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Dicecia,  order  Pentandria. 

ACOEMET/E,  or  Acoemeti,  the  name  of  some 
monk*  in  the  fifteenth  century,  who  performed  a sort 
of  chnuuting  service,  night  and  day,  in  their  place*  of 
worship,  without  any  intermission.  In  v indication  of 
their  practice,  these  monks  appealed  to  the  apostolic 
precept,  which  require*  us  to  “ pray  without  ceasing.” 
There  is  a kind  of  acoemeti  now  subsisting  in  the 
Romish  church.  The  term  is  torined  of  x<n/in«,  to  sleep, 
and  a,  privative. 

ACOI.D'.  adj.  1 CoLD. 

or  Cold.  j 
VOL.  xvu. 


Am!  as  it  shulde  «o  bolide 
A poun*  luar  upon  a tide 
Came  to  the  gate  anil  axed  mcatr : 

But  ihcre  mi^ht  he  nothing  grate.— 

Thu*  Lie  thi*  poure  in  great  dixm**-. 

A co/tle  and  honored  at  the  gate. 

Gottrr,  Con.  A.  boot  vi.  v.  9. 

. — — Prick  mv  hand, 

And  it  will  bleed;  a fever  »haki-N  rar. 

And  the  ««lf  lame  wind  that  mokes  the  young  lambs  thunk 
me  twoM. 

/Seauutont  and  FJelchrri  Fail  kf at  Sktphrrde t»,  act  i.  *C.  1 - 

ACOLUTHI,  or  Acoluthisyb,  a term  applied  to  the 
stoics,  and  others,  because  they  persisted  in  their  prin- 
ciple*, and  resolution*.  The  word  is  compounded  of  a, 
privative,  and  KiXrvtioc,  way ; indicating  their  determi- 
nation not  to  turn  aside. 

Acom.-thi,  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  is  applied  to  . 
those  who  were  next  the  subdeacon.  The  aichdeacon, 
at  their  ordination,  pul  into  their  hand*  a candlestick 
witli  a taper,  to  intimate  that  they  were  appointed  to 
light  the  caudles  of  the  church ; and  an  empty  pitcher, 
to  denote  that  they  were  to  furnish  wme  for  the  sacra- 
mental festival. 

ACOMAC,  or  Accomark,  a county  of  Virginia,  North 
America,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Chesapeake.  It  con- 
tains 14.009  inhabitants,  including  4000  slaves. 

ACOM'BER.  Sec  Cumber.  Acomber  «os  used  as 
encumber  is  now. 

Hr  wife  rut  hi*  benefice  to  hire. 

And  Ml*  his  *hrp«  ucumlrrd  iu  the  mire. 

And  ran  unto  Lotidou,  unto  Stint  Poules, 

Ti>  aeken  him  a chuntrric  fur  *ouk*», 

Or  with  a brutherhede  ti>  be  williul  l : 

But  dwelt  at  home,  amt  krpte  wei  hi*  fo!  1. 

Chauerr,  Pn  lojue,  fVswsfi  Taif,  vol.  i.  p 21. 

Of  accidie  oometh  first,  that  a man  i*  annuird  and  wnwAm/ to 
do  any  goodneoe,  and  that  maketh  that  Gu«l  hath  abhnmination 
of  •ail-lie  accidie,  os  Myth  Seint  John. 

J6.  The  t'erumnn  Tolr,  vil.  ii.  p.  344. 

A little  time  his  yeft  is  agreeable 
But  ful  urrowArouf  IS  the  **mg 
For  subtel  ieloimy  the  dmcciu-.b’c 
Ful  often  time  csuieth  disturbing 
Thus  beu  we  ruer  in  dn.de  and  nutfnng. 

74.  The  Cvmpluint  •/  Fours,  fol.  327.  col.  ]. 

DurbtlesH,  your  honor  and  other  muve  muruayle,  or  penuiuen- 
Inre  mislyke.  that  after  no  ma»y  I wok*  alreadie  lit  fonh.  bearing; 
the  names  and  tytle*  of  Chronicles  of  EugUude,  1 should  aeeamhrr 
the  readers  supeifiuouslye  wjlh  one  mo  ot  the  same  matter. 

Grafltm.  Dtdtcutum,  p.  1. 

Yea,  being  arcumt'red  with  the  cloaked  hatred  of  Cain,  with  ihr 
long  coloured  mabce  of  Ksau,  w tlh  ihedisseniiMi-il  false  hood  of  Jo*l>. 
date  yc  presume  la  come  up  lo  these  sa<  red  And  fearful  mysteries  * 
Homitf  on  the  Saemmeni,  p.  'L 

ACONCAGUA,  a fruitful  province  of  Chili.  South 
America,  bounded  on  the  north  ami  west  by  Quiltosa, 
on  the  east  by  the  Andes,  and  south  by  Santiago.  The 
mountain*  furnish  immense  quantities  of  copper  ore; 
and  the  neighbourhood  abounds  with  greens  and  fruits. 
There  is  a royal  road  through  this  province,  across  the 
Cordillera,  to  Mendoza  and  Santiago,  by  which  the 
mails  of  Europe  are  regularly  received  once  a month. 
The  royal  treasure*  pass  by  thi*  road  in  winter,  where 
they  are  frequently  interrupted  by  mean*  of  snow  falling 
duwu  from  the  mountain*,  and  provision*  for  continual 
stoppage*  are  a necessary  part  of  the  equipage.  The 
territory  itself  is  level,  and  contain*  a population  of 
8000  soul*. 

Aconcagua,  a trading  town  of  Chili,  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  the  province,  now  reduced. 

M 


ACOLD. 

ACONCA- 

GUA. 
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ACONCA-  Aconcagua,  a considerable  river  of  Chili,  which 
Gl’A.  rising  in  the  Cordillera,  and  passing  through  QuiloUi 
AfOHt'S  Cirven,  &c.  enters  the  Pacific  at  about  83"  S.  1st. 

. ACONCROBA.  the  name  of  a wild  plant  in  Guinea, 

in  great  esteem  among  the  natives  for  its  virtue*  in  the 
small  pox.  When  used  medicinally  it  is  given  in  an 
infusion  of  wine. 

ACONITE,  n.  Acnvrru.w  (avowo*'),  a genus  of 
plants  of  the  claw  Polyandria:  order  Trigynia,  used 
poetically  for  any  poison. 

Thi»u  shaJt  prim*  a shelter  to  thy  friends, 

A hi>i>|u*  of  guul,  to  htmlr  rhy  brothers  in : 

That  tne  suited  ves-irkl  uf  their  hl-od 

Shall  newer  brake,  tln-ugh  it  doe  worke  an  strong 

A*  oimuIm,  ur  rash  giin-p--wdi-r. 

Skahfffarr,  2 //,  //■'  p,  9.1,  act  ir.  *e.  4. 
Tia.  I have  heartl  that  acomttr, 

Betug  timely  taken,  hath  a healing  might 
Against  the  scurf-ion's  stroke;  the  proof*  wre'll  give; 

That  while  two  poisons  wra»tl«\  we  may  lire. 

Ren  S<j ihum,  art  iii. 

AC  ON  ITI,  an  appellation  sometime*  given  to  ancient 
Atiilbt-K,  probably  those  who  only  anointed  their 
bodies  with  oil. 

ACONTIA8*  in  Zoology,  an  ancient  name  of  the 
angui*  jactilus,  or  dart-snake,  belonging  to  the  order  of 
amphibia  serpen  lea. 

ACONTIU.M,  ajcoKTtoi’,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a kind 
of  dart  or  javelin,  resembling  the  Roman  ptlum. 

A'CORN,  at. *>_  A.  Sax-  Ac;  Oak:  Corn;  corn. 

A corned.  JThe  Corn  of  tlie  Oak. 

This  Osiris  (uyth  Berosus)  did  find  out  in  Affriqm*  the  *se  of 
wheat*,  andtlu-  manor  of  sowing.  replug,  and  dr cssmg  of  thi-  same. 
An<l  aftrrward  h*  ram*  into  Egypt,  where  he  inm-tiNd  the  plough, 
and  all  that  euer  afipertaynd  unto  hushandrir.  Ami  from  thence 
he  passed  trauoyling  through  the  rude  country**  and  |«ople  who 
fed  an  acornet  and  fruit*,  and  had  nothing  else  to  feeds  opou : 
Those  also  be  taught  bis  imirntion. 

(inifton,  repr.  1$09,  rol.  i.  p 11. 
And  that  same  tree,  in  which  Ih-mophoon, 

By  his  disloyalty  Uum-nted  ante, 

Kternalt  hurt*  left  unto  many  one  ; 

YV  ,otn  als  accompanied  the  oke  of  yore, 

Through  fatal!  charmt-s  transformed  to  such  an  one; 

Her  oke,  whose  aeomtt  were  our  food*  lieforw. 

That  Ceres  made  of  mortal)  men  were  knowne, 

Which  first  Tnptoleme  taught  huw  to  be  swotie. 

Spcnirr  i fir  gif  $ Gnat. 

Acorn,  the  nut  or  fruit  of  the  oak  tree.  That  it  was 
used  for  food  before  the  cultivation  of  corn,  the  above 
citations  will  go  to  prove.  In  France,  a*  late  us  the 
year  1709,  on  accouut  of  a great  scarcity,  recurrence 
was  had  to  this  substitute;  which  being  previously 
divested  of  the  husk  and  boiled  in  water,  on  thi*  ami 
similar  occasions,  is  said  to  have  been  found  nutritious. 
Iu  Spain  they  have  been  formerly  considered  a delicacy, 
and  served  up  as  a dessert.  Acorns  have  also  been  u*cd 
medicinally  in  dysenteries,  intermittent  fevers,  and 
erysipelas.  They  make  one  of  the  best  substitutes  lor 
coffee,  when  scorched  bruwn  over  a slow  fire,  and  add- 
ing fresh  butter  when  they  are  hot  in  the  ladle,  to 
supply  the  oily  richness  of  tiiul  beverage.  In  England, 
at  this  time,  they  are  principally  given  to  poultry  amt 
hogs  for  fattening. 

Acorn,  in  sea-language,  a conical  piece  of  wood,  fixed 
on  the  uppermost  point  of  the  spindle,  above  the  vane, 
to  keep  it  from  being  blown  oll'lmm  the  mast  head. 

ACORUS,  Calamus  A somatic  us.  Sweet  Flag,  or 
Sweet  Rush,  a genus  of  plants,  of  the  class  Hexattdria ; 
order  Monogymu. 


Acorus,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  a name  sometimes  ACOHt  S 
given  to  the  greater  gulangal  root.  ”T 

Acorus,  in  Natural  History,  a kind  of  blue  coral,  QUAINT 
which  is  very  scarce.  It  is  obtained  on  the  coasts  of  VJ_~  I 
Africa,  particularly  from  Rio  del  Re  to  the  river  of  the 
Camaroncs;  a ml  that  of  the  kiugdoui  ol  Benin  is  highly 
esteemed. 

ACOUSMATICI,  sometimes  also  called  Acouslici. 
from  air***  »o  hear ; such  of  the  disciples  of  Pytha- 
goras a*  had  not  completed  their  five  years'  probation, 
consequently  were  uoi  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  his 
philosophy 

ACOUSTICS,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  nature 
and  laws  of  sound.  See  Sound,  Div.  ii. 

Acoustic  Duct,  in  Anatomy,  the  same  with  meatu* 
auditorial,  or  the  external  p«s-ngc  of  the  ear. 

Acoustic  Nerve*.  See  Auditory  Nervi*.  Anatomy. 

Div.  ii. 

Acoustic  Vessels,  vessels  made  of  brass,  shaped  like 
a bell,  ami  used  in  the  ancient  theatres  to  render  the 
sounds  more  audible.  They  were  of  all  tones  within  the 
compass  of  the  voice  and  instruments.  The  acoustic 
vase*  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  and  placed  in  different 
pari*  of  the  ancient  theatre#,  were  harmonically  tuned. 

Thev  have  been  tried  in  modern  theatres  without  success. 

Acoustic  Medicines,  such  medicines  as  are  adapted 
to  remedy  deafhe**  or  any  disorder  of  the  hearing. 

ACOY\  v . or  Cov  In  TroiltH  and  Crrtrida,  b.  ii. 
v.  78-2.  Speght,  fo.  189.  c.  1.  " He  nist  now  l>est  her 

hart  for  to  coir;'*  is  iu  Junius  wntten  ccoir,  which  he 
explains.  To  asswage,  to  appease.  See  Coy. 

For  he  hath  had  full  hard  penaunre 
Sith  tli Hi  \e  tv  ft  him  thaquaiulance 
Ol  B^al-icod.  his  mo-i'e  ioie 
Which  all  hi*  paiiws  might  ucxr. 

C h true*  r.  Tht  Rvmaumt  of  I hr  Rare,  foL  132.  col.  I. 

ACQS,  or  Acous,  a town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  lywer  Pyrenees,  and  arrondissemeut  of 
Oleron.  It  has  ItiOO  iiihabitauts,  and  is  the  chief  town 
of  a canton. 

ACQUAINT,  v.  j Accointer;  which  M enage 

Auquain  r'.vuLt,  I think*  is  from  the  LaU  Adeomi- 

Acquaint'anck,  j lari.  Skinner  from  the  Lat.  Ad- 

Acqijaint'ant.  I cognitus  : and  then,  To  acquaint 
wilt  mean  to  make  known  to. 

To  inform,  to  apprise,  to  disclose,  to  communicate  to. 

Luke,  c.  ii.  v.  44.  *■  They  “ought  him  among  their 

kinsfolk  and  aMtiffinkncr,"  is  in  VViclif,  “ uumge  his 
cosyns  wad  Ins  knotrltchr ." 

Luke,  xxiii.  49.  4‘  And  nil  his  acquaintance  stood  afar 
oft,*1  is  iu  Wiclif,  “ But  all  hise  knotrun  stoden  afar." 

Hint  a nynlfrte  hy  in  a non,  mid  In  comen  frvndes  gude, 

B--|»  fur  hem  pmw.s,  ami  fur  he-i  were  uf  on  blode. 

ti.  (Jioif  titer,  p.  15. 

And  he  was  a quomle  mnche  to  the  queue  of  Fruunce, 

Ami  sumiM  to  much*.  h»  me  w«mdr,  »u  tlwt  in  sum  thing 
The  quenr  louede,  a*  me  **<!•:?,  more  him  Uua  the  king. 

U.  p.  465- 

This  yongr  Monk,  that  son  *0  bln  of  face, 

Aeqtnunleti  w:u  so  with  this  geode  man, 

Sit  hen  that  tiir  first*  know-i-ge  begun. 

That  in  hi#  how*  ns  familier  wo*  be, 

As  it  possible  m any  fiend  to  be. 

Chaucer,  Saif),  Tale,  rol.  ii.  p.  11. 

Thou  maiest  ensample  take  of  Kair. 

K.«ie  was  h ttrd.  for  hi*  was  fell 
Of  sonW  dispitou*  aud  crueil ; 

W heref-re  be  Wise  and  aqua  tut  it  Mr, 

Goodly  uf  wurde.  and  reasonable. 

hi-  PM.  Horn,  of  R>m,  f.  2S6.  cut.  3. 
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Ful  many  • man  hath  he  begiled  er  th», 

And  wol,  if  that  he  may  live  any  while : 

And  yet  men  gon  and  riden  litany  a mi  e 
Him  for  to  *eke,  ami  hare  his  acquawtame, 

Not  knowing  of  his  false  gutermtuce. 

Chan,  ami  Yrm.  Tale,  V.  ii.  p.  243. 
My  myude  brynt  uf  louthhedc  thr >w  desi  re, 

To  spoilt  and  comraoun  with  that  lordly  st  re. 

To  he  acqurntit,  and  ion*  hand  in  hand. 

Command  to  knyt,  and  by  ml  furwart  our  laud. 

Douglas,  Ik  viu.  p.  2 if). 
And  send  it  syne  to  aim  Rem  ulus  has  he, 

Tltat  duke  was  of  the  Tyl  urtnue  nrte. 

In  *Vgne  of  frryudwhip  and  forme  acquentanre, 

Thun  athir  absent  ioiut  alliance. 

U b.  ix  p.  269. 

And  made  sue  he  an  ordinance 
For  loue,  tie  for  aqu einlanee, 

That  were  it  etely,  were  it  late. 

Thei  shuld  let  in  at  yale 
No  matter  man,  what  so  betid. 

Hut  if  so  were  hvm  selfe  it  bid. 

Gower  Cm.  A.  b.  vi. 

The  which  Sigrbert  was  cOwrrstjrd  to  Crisft*  feyth  by  y*doctryne 
of  an  holy  roan,  named  Felix,  )'  which  he  was  firsie  acqueynled 
w*  in  France  or  in  Baiwoyaa;  the  which  Felix  came,  soune  after 
>'  acqmrynlaussee,  »n»o  Kastnnglia,  or  Korfmke,  where  y*  kynge 
made  hym  byssnup  of  Dflsycb,  now  railed  Ttietford, 

Fabyan,  rep*.  1811.  p.  117. 

My  louers  itl  frvndes  hast  thou  put  awaye  fro  me,  and  hyd 
mute  acquaynlanee  out  of  my  syght.  - 

Bible,  1539.  Pa.  lxxxviik. 

■ — — 1 saw  your  brother 

Moat  prouidrnt  in  pcrill  binds  liimselfe 
To  a strong  Maste,  that  liu’d  vpoo  the  set : 

Where  like  Orion  on  tha  Dolphines  backs. 

I saw  him  holtl  anjuamtanr*  with  the  Waues, 

* So  long  a»  I could  sec. 

Shaksjmre,  Twelfc  A”,  p.  253.  act  i.  sc.  2. 
And  came  to  Csslia  to  declare  her  hartr. 

Who  well  acquainted  with  her  commune  plight. 

Which  sinful]  hamir  workes  in  wounded  part ; 

Urr  wisely  comforted  all  that  she  might, 

With  goodly  cuunsell  & advisement  nght. 

Spenser*  s Faerie  Qunuc,  b.  i.  C.  1 0. 

Acquaint  now  thyself  with  him,  and  he  at  peace,  thereby  good 
shall  come  unto  thte.  J,A,  xxii.  21. 

And  for  so  much  os  the  Brytaitt*  disdained  to  give  to  them  [the 
Piets  J their  daughters  in  martisge.  they  acquainted  them  with  the 
Irishmen,  and  married  their  daughters,  and  grew,  in  processe  of 
lime,  to  a great  | cople.  Sim's  Annals. 

Carmnai.  G.  For  souls  juat  quitting  earth,  peep  into  heaven ; 
Make  swift  anyi«ji ntance  with  then  kindred  forms. 

And  partners  of  immortal  secrets  grow. 

Dry  (if n't  Duke  of  Gone,  act  v.  SC.  1. 

He  takes  away  the  word  contemporary,  and,  in  its  room,  nuts  in 
acquaintance  ; now  that  is  a point  I need  not  allow,— that  Ph.il an* 
and  Pythagoras  had  any  tv-quaint  once  together.  I granted  that 
they  went  contemporaries. 

Bentley  cm  the  Epistles  uf  Photons. 

Contract  no  friendship,  or  even  acquaintance,  with  a guileful 
man  ; he  resembles  a coal,  which  when  hut  burusth  the  hand,  and 
when  cold  blocketh  it. 

Sir  If  as,  Jones’*  Translation  if  Hitfipadesa, 

ACQUAPENDENTE,  a papal  town  of  Italy,  with 
a bishop’s  see,  sealed  on  a mountain,  near  the  river 
Paglia,  ten  miles  W.  of  Orvjetauo.  and  57  N.  by  W. 
of  Koine  ; it  contains  16  churches  and  convents.  E.  Ion. 
11°  53  . K.  lat.  42*4*. 

ACQUI,  or  Aqui,  a distret  and  bishop  s sec  of  Italy, 
duchy  of  Mon  tier  rat.  It  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  the 
counties  of  Asti  and  Casall ; on  the  east  by  Ales- 
sandria; and  on  the  west  by  Alba  and  the  Marquisate 
of  Spigno. 


AC- 

QUAINT. 

ACQUI. 


AC* 

QUIRK. 


Ad  : quern)  : to  ask  or  seek  for. 
To  seek  for ; to  labour  to  obtain  ; 
and  consequently  to  obtain,  to 
gain,  to  procure. 


ACQUIESCE',®.  | Ad:  quiaco,  to  rest,  or  be  AC- 
AcquiEs'ceNCE,  v,  > still.  QU1KSCB. 

Acquiescent.  f To  rest,  or  be  still — from 
satisfaction  or  couienledness — without  question  or  dis- 
pute. 

Lad*  F.  Id  what  calm  hr  speaki 
After  his  noise  and  tumult,  »m  unmov’d, 

With  that  tenuity  of  countenance. 

As  if  his  thought*  did  anpnrwf  iu  that 
Which  is  the  object  of  the  wro»nd  hour. 

And  nothing  else., 

Ben  Jon  son's  JVew  fnn.  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

“ Delight  in  the  law,”  in  the  unregeuenile,  is  only  iu  the  under- 
standing : The  man  consider*  what  an  excellent  thing  it  ■*  to  lie  vrr- 
tuou«,  the  just  | >i  oportiou*  of  duty,  the  fitness  of  being  subordinate  to 
God,  the  rectitude  of  tbe  soul,  the  acquiescent  and  appendant  peace. 

Taylor  s A/.  Discourses. 

We  conceive  ourselves  obliged  to  submit  unto,  and  acquiesce  in* 
all  bis  dupen»at ious  of  Providence,  as  roost  wise  and  most  righleuut- 

B arrow  * Serna** . - 

He  that  never  compare*  his  notions  with  those  of  others,  readily 
acquiesces  in  his  first  thought*,  ami  very  seldom  discovers  the 
objections  which  may  be  raised  against  hit  opinions. 

Adventurer,  No.  126. 

But  ere  he  gain  the  comfortless  repose 
He  seeks,  and  acquiescence  of  Hix  soul 

In  Hear  n — reno>inaug*  exile,  he  endure* 

What  does  he  not ! 

Cnwpeft  Talk , b.  v. 

ACQUI'RE,  t».  ' 

Acquirer, 

Acquirable, 

Acquirement, 

Acqui'rv, 

Ac'quisite, 

Acquisition  , 

Acqui'htote, 

Acqui'bitor, 

Acquest*. 

Of  such*  small  qualities,  os  God  hathe  endued  roe  withal,  I 
[Henry  VII 1 . 1 rendre  to  his  goodnet  my  roost  humble  thikrs, 
eotendj  ng  with  all  my  witte  and  diligence  to  get  and  acquire  to 
me  suche  notable  vertuea,  and  princely  qualities,  as  you  haue 
alleged  to  ba  incorporate  in  my  pmone. 

Hall,  repr.  1809,  p.  865. 

The  greatest  guodnewsr  of  all  goodne*  is  when  tirannir*  arc  past 
vndcr  hy  vertues  acquired,  or  to  find  remedy  against  accustomed 
vice*  with  good  incknationa. 

Golden  Hooke,  r.  xv. 

— A lower  place,  note  well. 

May  make  to..  great  an  act.  For  learne  this,  Sdlius, 

Better  to  leauo  vndune,  than  hy  our  deed 
Acquire  loo  high  a fume,  when  him  we  seme's  awa\. 

Shokspeare.  Ant.  and  C.  p.  351.  act  lll.'sC.  1. 

Al  bm.  Oh  honesty ! thou  elder  child  of  virtue, 

Thou  seed  of  heav'n,  why  to  ayuire  thy  goodness 
Should  malice  and  distrust  stick  thorns  before  us. 

And  make  us  swim  unto  thee,  hung  with  hazard*  ? 

But  heRT*n  is  got  hjr  suffering,  not  disputing. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  B foody  Brother , act  V.  SC.  1 . 

More  learned  men  gn»w  moil  and  brain-sick,  with  a pride  of  that 
learning  they  think  they  have  attained,  than  in  the  pursuit  ami 
acquest  of  it  HotCs  Contemplation,. 

No  virtue  is  acquired  in  an  instant,  but  step  hy  step. 

Barrow' t Sermons. 

('harm’d  by  their  eyes,  their  manners  I acquire, 

And  shape  my  foolishness  to  their  desire. 

Poors  Sojomtm,  book  ii. 

His  cook,  on  acquisition  mads  in  France, 

Might  put  a Chioo  out  of  countenance. 

Churchill's  Times. 

The  very  light  of  nature  recommends  every  agreable  and  otdig. 
mg  character,  every  lovely  quality  that  is  found  «mong  mankind, 
and  reason  exhorts  us  to  the  acquirement  aud  praciire  of  it 

Batts's  Sermons, 

M 2 
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AC-  To  make  great  tramui/iamt  ran  hapron  to  very  few  ; ami  in  th* 
QL  IKE.  uncertainty  of  human  affair.,  to  many  it  will  be  incident  lu  labour 
without  reward,  and  to  loao  »hat  they  already  pu***"*  by  cadM- 
Adventurer.  No  119. 


ACQUIT,  voura  to  make  it  more. 


ACQUISITION,  amraiK  In-yen,  is  »«.'<!  fur  the 
right  or  title  to  an  estate  obtained  by  purchase  or 

donation.  _ , 

ACQUIT,  r.  ")  S s t n m: n ; from  the  rrenen 

Acouirnesr,  acquittrr,  to  absolve,  to  deliver 
Ai’hOit^tsi.,  Mrotn  ; q.  tl,  adquivtare,  (i,  e. ) 
ArqiuVTANca,  r.  to  give  quirt  lo  one  arensed  or 
Acquittance,  n.  J in  debt,  so  that  he  may  have  no 
cntue  for  future  fear. 

Menage  also  derive*  the  Fr.  aequitler.  from  the  bar- 
barous Latin  ndquietare;  formed  from  quietus;  and 
quote*  from  Vosgioa  de  Viliis,  1.  v.  c.  IS.  Quit  arc,  a 
quiet  are ; to  forgive  a debt,  or  to  conies*  it  satisfied,  and 
iKus  to  render  the  debtor  quirt. — And  our  common 
usage  is  to  dear,  free  or  deliver  from  charge  or  sus- 
piciuu  ; whether  of  debt,  criminality,  folly,  weakness, 
&c.  ; to  discharge,  to  release. 

To  free  ourselves  from  the  cluims  of  duty ; to  perform 
or  fulfil  a part,  or  duty. 

Sire  man  of  lawe.  quod  he.  so  have  ye  Wis, 

Tell  n*  a tale  anon,  n*  forword  i*. 

Ye  ben  submitted  thiirgh  your  free  a**«nt 
To  ktiinde  in  thi*  ca*  »t  roy  jugement. 

AcquAeik  you  now,  and  huidilh  your  behest ; 

Than  have  ye  don  your  devoir  ai  the  le*U 

('htuterr,  ml.  i.  p.  177. 

He  vouchoderafe,  tell  him,  •»  was  hi*  will, 

Become  a man  a*  for  our  alliauucc. 

And  with  hi*  blood  he  wrote  that  bli*.ful  bill 
Upon  the  cru*t«  a*  general!  aeqnrtamncr, 

To  euery  penitent  in  full  cnaunce. 

/h.  .1 H C. 

These  bee  in  parte,  the  poyntc*  and  article*,  which  I Ilumfrey 


A C R 

Hie  censure  or  acquittal  of  my  net 
With  you  shall  rest. 

Giorrr't  At  km,  C.  ink 

To  deliver  theraaelma  [the  Roman*!  from  this  subjection  to  their 
creditor*,  the  poorer  citiieos  were  continual ly  calling  out.  either  tor 
an  entire  abolition  of  debt*.  Of  for  what  they  called  new  tables ; that 
iH,  fu«  a Uw  which  should  entitle  them  to  a complete  acquit  tamer, 
ui. m paving  only  a certain  nrotiortnm  of  their  accumulated  debt*. 

SmtiVt  lieidlk  of  Sol, oft. 

ACRA,  Acara,  Acron.  or  Alcroc,  a small  inde- 
pendent state  oo  the  Gold  Const  of  Africa,  where  the 
Fuglifth,  Dutch  and  Dane*  formerly  had  strong  fort*, 
the  best  ott  the  whole  coast,  and  encli  fort  its  particular 
village.  That  of  the  English  is  called  Fort  James, 
which  is  capable  of  mounting  20  cannon.  It  is  gene- 
rally ill-manned,  and  the  Dutch  fort  is  gone  wholly  to 
decay.  Acra  was  once  dependent  on  the  government 
of  Aquamboe,  but  has  of  late  years  shaken  off  (he 
yoke.  The  language  i*  said  to  be  unknown  to  any 
other  district  on  the  coast.  Its  situation  is  healthy, 
and  its  trade  very  extensive.  The  government  is  much 
more  democratcd  than  is  generally  known  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  more  gold  is  said  to  be  yielded  here 
than  in  any  other  district*  «f  Guinea.  W.  Ion.  0°  8', 
N.  lat.  5".  O'. 

Acra,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of 
Calabria,  called  Salenia,  by  Ptolemy;  now  Capo  di 
San  Maria  di  Leuca. 

Acra  and  Acro,  as  a prefix  to  Greek  names  of 
places,  imply  their  situation  on  an  eminence  : as 
Acragfii,  Acrocrraunfa.  Also  one  of  the  hills  on  which 
stood  that  part  of  Jerusalem  which  formed  the  old  and 
lower  city.  • 

ACR/E,  an  ancient  Sicilian  town,  twenty-four  miles 
S.  of  Svracuse,  near  the  present  monastery  of  Santa 
Maura  d'Arcia,  between  Nolo  and  Avula.  Medals  of 


Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  my  irouthe  and  nryin/fu/A  m»«I  late.  I . cjlv  w|,ich  appears  to  have  been  built  on  an 
"“hi,.?"  l°  Wnl>°®  <“’y  "gM  * «££ *£”  «nin«n«  (««.  Hal.  lib,  xiv).  are  found  in  gold,  silver 

Hut  I think  retrly  for  «1  thi-,  ther  »a»  trrrt  .videme  pi.  ami 1 brnitle.  ...  . ...  . 

cliAareWrff.r  bewuu  lftf<U  i.slite.1  of  Hon.',  tot  Ache,  » fobutons  daughter  of  the  nver  Aster, an,  who 
and  wa*  a gret  while  in  preson,  A in  coelution,  rauer  durst  abyd*-  wave  her  name  to  a mountain  of  Argolia,  a country  of 
the  tryal  «f  xii  men  for  hi*  mtfmttfUi  but  wa*  fain  by  freud*hip  |»el0ponnesns it  was  also  used  as  a surname  of  Diana, 
to  geit  a pardon.  7Vrtna»  Afore*  I V*rU,  in  238.  from  a temple  erected  to  her  honour  by  Me  lam  pus  on  a 

. -,.ii  .«  mountain  near  Argo*.  Pau*.  ii.  c.  17. 

The  Lord  is  .low  to  anger,  and  great  in  £**♦< and  w n not  at  ACIURPHNIA.  an  ancient  town  of  Bo'Otia,  from 
all  acquit  tbe  fRM  r>antm,  cup- «.  *•  o. 


But  if  black  scandal),  or  fouMu'd  reproach, 

Attend  the  tequcll  of  your  impoulioa. 

Your  roeere  enforcement  thall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blot*  and  sUynee  thereof, 

Skakspeart,  KteJtard  III,  fo,  192,  act  iiL  «.  7. 
Now  must  your  conscience  my  acqutlameememl, 

Ami  vou  mu»t  put  m«  in  yuur  heart  for  friend. 

Id.  Hamlet q fol.  275,  act  hr.  SC.  7. 
B‘d  fall'n  he  i*  ; and  now 
What  rest*,  but  that  the  mortal  -entenco  pass 
On  bin  traiwgrwion death  denounced  that  day  ? 

Which  h«  ptnun*  already  vain  ami  void. 

Became  not  yet  inflicted,  a*  he  fear'd. 

By  some  immediate  stroke  ; but  soon  shall  find 
Forbearance  uo  aoqmttanee. 

AStton’i  Paradite  Lott,  b.X. 

<i»*d’*  justifying  solely  oc  chiefly,  doth  import  hi*  acquitting  u* 
froun  guilt,  condemnation,  and  punishment,  by  free  pardon  ami  re- 
mission of  our  sins.  Bam*?*  Sermon*. 

Of  thi*  well  grant  you  stand  acquit. 

Hut  nut  of  vour  outrages  : 

Tell  me,  perfidious!  was  it  fit 
To  make  my  cream  a perquisite, 

And  steal,  lo  mend  your  w.igr*. 

Prior'*  tfidoui  and  her  Cat. 


which  Ap"llo  was  called  Acnephinus. 

ACRASI A , in  Physic  (from  a,  privative,  and  Kfpavyvfu, 
to  mis,  q.  d . not  mixed  in  ft  just  proportion),  the  predo- 
minancy of  one  quality  above  another,  either  with 
regard  to  artificial  mixtures,  or  the  humours  of  the 
human  hotly. 

ACRASUSk  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Asia 
Minor  in  Lydia.  Some  imperial  Greek  medals  of  this 
city  still  exist,  which  were  struck  under  the  pnetors,  in 
honour  of  Severn*,  and  several  other  emperors. 

ACRA'ZE,  or  Craze.  See  Craze. 

And  albeit  that  the  duke  wa*  somewhat  aerated,  yet  he  met  him 
•vith  a solempile  procession  of  the  colMge,  ami  receaued  him  with 
all  the  reuereuce  and  humilitie  that  he  could  doe,  os  it  became  him 
beet  to  do,  being  his  *ouereign«  tonic. 

Grafton,  rep.  1 809,  vol.  i.  p.  463. 

A'CRE,  n.  Sax.  Acejie.  Ager,  a field. 

This  word  is  now  applied  to  a particular  admeasure- 
ment of  land,  though  not  formerly  ro  restricted. 

And  ten  ahrrt  of  vynes  shal  geue  bu*  a quarte,  and  m bushels 
of  sede  shall  geue  but  an  eplia. 

E*ay,  C.  V, — Bilie,  1539. 
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ACRE.  Haile,  many  coloured  me- sender, 

v,-— ■».'  Who.  with  each  kikI  of  thy  hie  we  buwe,  do’it  crowns 

Mv  boskir  arret,  and  my  uauhrub'd  dowue, 

Rich  Kcarph  to  my  firuud  earth, 

SkaJttpcarc. — Temp n(.  f,  14. 

l)o  you  within  the  bounds  of  nature  live. 

And  to  augment  you  nerd  not  strive; 
tine  hundred  n rr t will  no  less  for  you 
Your  U(V«  whole  buxines*,  than  ten  thouaan  1.  do 

Com/eg  t Envy  on  /tearirr. 

We  mutt  rot  forget  one,  who  dwel'ing  at  Htockbridge  in  this 
county,  made  ho  artificial  a plough,  that  by  the  help  of  en irina.  and 
some  contrivance*,  it  might  be  drawn  by  dogge*,  auil  managed  by 
one  man.  who  would  plough  in  oos  <Uy  well  nigh  au  a re  of  the 
light  ground  in  (hit  county. 

Fuller  * Wurth i ft.  in  Hantshtrr. 
ilrathrote  himself,  and  such  large  acred  men, 

Lords  of  fat  Kdiam,  or  of  Lincoln  Fen. 
llv  every  stick  of  wood  that  lends  tliein  heat. 

By  every  pullet  they  affbrt  to  eat. 

Pope's  /nil.  Hof.  book  ii.  ep.  2. 

While  any  dregs  of  this  baneful  Hystem  remain,  you  cannot  justly 
boast  of  general  treed otu  : it  was  u system  of  niggardly  and  partial 
freedom,  enjoyed  by  great  barons  only,  and  many  acred  men,  who 
were  per|wt>ially  insulting  and  giving  check  to  the  king,  while  they 
racked  amt  harrowed  the  people. 

Str  I HI  I tarn  J'<nc*t  Speech  an  the  Rrf-rmntson  of  Parliament. 

Acre,  n measure  of  land  amounting  to  four  square 
roods,  or  160  square  poles  or  perches.  In  England, 
the  length  of  the  pole  varies  in  different  counties,  the 
difference  canning  from  the  16^  feet  to  26,  which  con- 
sequently make*  ihe  size  of  the  acre  different.  In  the 
24ih  Henry  VIII.,  an  act  respecting  the  sowing  of  flax, 
it  is  declared,  that  160  perches  shall  make  an  English 
acre;  and  a statute  of  Edward  I.  agrees  with  this 
measurement,  which  is  that  most  generally  received. 
The  statute  length  of  a pole  or  perch  is  5}  yards,  or 
16J  feet.  The  acre  is  also  divided  into  10  square 
chains,  of  22  yards  each,  that  is,  4840  square  yards. 
A Scottish  acre  contains  four  square  roods ; one  square 
rood  is  40  square  falls;  one  square  fall,  36  square  ells; 
one  square  ell,  nine  square  feet  and  73  square  inches; 
one  square  foot,  144  square  inches.  It  is  also  divided 
into  10  square  chains ; the  measuring  chain  should  be  24 
ells  in  length,  divided  into  100  links,  each  link  &f090V 
inches ; and  so  one  square  chain  will  contain  10,000 
square  links.  The  English  statute  acre  is  about  three 
roods  and  six  fulls,  standard  measure  of  Scotland. 

The  French  acre,  arprnty  is  equal  to  54,450  square 
English  feet,  of  which  the  English  acre  contains  only 
43,560. — The  Sirasburg  acre  is  about  half  an  English 
acre. — The  Welsh  acre  contains  commonly  two  English 
ones, — The  Irish  acre  is  equal  to  one  acre  two  roods 
and  19  perches  -fjj  English. 

AcRE-Fight,  an  old  sort  of  duel  fought  by  English 
and  Scottish  borderers  in  the  open  held,  with  sword  and 
lance;  called  also  camp-fight. 

Acre-Tux,  a tax  laid  on  land  at  so  much  per  acre; 
in  some  places  called  ‘ acre-shot.'  Impositions  on  lands 
in  the  great  level  are  to  be  raised  by  a proportionable 
acre-tax,  20  Car.  II.  cup.  8. 

Acre,  in  the  Mogul's  dominions,  synonymous  with 
lack,  the  sum  of  100,000  rupees;  the  pound  sterling 
is  about  eight  rupees;  hence  a lack  of  rupees  amounts 
to  12,500  pounds  sterling. 

Acre.  Acre,  or  Acra,  a fortified  town  of  Syria,  on  the 

Phoenician  coast.  At  different  periods  it  has  been 
known  by  the  several  names  of  Pudemais,  from  one  of 
the  Ptolemies;  Acre,  Ake,  Acca,  Accor,  and  Si.  John 


d’Acre : the  last  appellation  being  most  probably  ACRE, 
derived  from  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  Si.  John,  after  v,— “v-** 
the  loss  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  now  the  chief  town  of  a 
pashalic  of  the  same  name,  which  is  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  by  the  Jordnn  on  the  east, 
Nabr-cl-keth  on  the  north,  and  Ctesarea  south.  Its 
most  ancient  name,  AKH,  has  been  observed  upon 
small  bronze  medals  found,  though  rarely,  in  the  coun- 
try. The  early  travellers  speak  of  its  pristine  splendour, 
and  of  the  magnificent  buildings  by  which  it  was  once 
adorned.  Dr.  Clarke  states,  that  the  external  view  is 
the  only  prospect  of  it  worth  beholding.  The  sight  of 
the  interior  exactly  resembles  what  is  seen  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  the  generality  of  Turkish  cities:  narrow, 
dirty  lanes,  with  wretched  shops,  and  as  wretched 
inhabitants. 

The  port  of  Acre  is  bad,  though  it  is  one  ot  the  best  Port, 
situated  on  the  coast,  being  sheltered  from  the  north 
and  north-west  winds  by  the  town,  which  is  situated 
on  a promontory.  It  is  greatly  choked  up  since  the 
time  of  Fakr-el-din.  The  fortification*  are  unimpor- 
tant ; there  are  only  a few  low  towers  near  the  port, 
on  which  cannon  are  mounted  ; but  so  rusty  and  bad, 
that  some  of  them  burst  every  time  they  are  fired. 

Its  defence  on  the  land  side  is  merely  a garden  wall 
without  any  ditch.  The  possession  of  Acre  is,  how- 
ever, of  great  importance,  as  it  keeps  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  in  a state  of  subjection.  It  » the  sole 
avenue  by  which  the  rice,  which  is  the  staple  food  of 
the  people,  can  enter;  so  that  the  ruler  of  Acre  may. 

If  he  please,  dry  up  the  resources  of  Syria,  and  cause 
a famine  to  ravage  that  whole  region.  Ships  anchor 
with  most  security  in  that  part  of  the  bay  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  Mount  Carmel,  below  the  village  of  Haifa, 
or,  as  it  iR  usually  termed,  Caiffu ; but  the  harbour  is 
exposed  to  the  north-west  wind,  which  rages  along 
this  coast.  It  may  be  called  the  key  of  the  holy  land. 

The  town  was  originally  surrounded  with  triple  walls.  Edifices, 
and  a fosse  cut  out  of  the  rock,  from  which,  at  present, 
it  is  a mile  distant  The  houses  are  built  of  cut  stone, 
and  they  arc  flat-roofed,  with  terraces.  The  remuins 
of  a considerable  edifice  are  observable  on  the  left 
of  the  mosque,  towards  the  north  side  of  the  city. 

In  its  style  of  architecture,  it  is  Gothic,  on  which 
account  it  has,  perhaps,  been  called  by  Englishmen, 

* King  Richard's  Palace.'  Some  pointed  arches  and  a 
part  of  the  cornice  remain  ; the  latter  ornamented  with 
enormous  stone  busts  of  hideous  appearance.  The 
rest  of  the  ruins  in  Acre  are  those  ot  the  arsenal,  of 
the  college  of  the  knights,  of  the  palace  and  chapel  of 
the  grand  master,  and  of  ten  or  twelve  other  churches: 
but  they  are  now  so  intermingled  with  modern  build- 
ings, us  to  have  almost  lost  their  d etinctions  and 
antique  character.  Three  of  the  churches  were  origi- 
nally dedicated  to  St.  Saba,  St. Thomas,  and  St.  Nicho- 
las. In  the  garden  of  the  Djezzar  Pasha’s  palace,  there 
are  some  pillars  of  yellow  variegated  marble  of  exqui- 
site beauty,  which  have  been  brought  from  the  ruins  of 
Cwsarea,  upon  the  coast  between  Acre  and  Jaffa,  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  the  point  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Mount  Carmel.  Close  to  the  entrance  of 
the  palace  is  a beautiful  fountain  of  white  marble, 
which,  together  with  almost  all  the  marble  u*cd  in  the 
decorations  of  bis  sumptuotis  mosque,  arc  constructed 
from  the  same  rich  quarry  of  materials.  The  principal 
bath  of  Acre  is  considered  as  the  finest  of  any  in  the 
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ACRE.  Turkish  dominions.  This  city  also  contains  twoo  bazaars, 
'—"V""''  or  market-plucks,  three  khans,  or  inns,  for  the  reception 
of  poods,  and  the  accommodation  of  travellers ; and 

Commerce,  several  coffee-houses.  The  staple  articles  of  commerce 
arc  com  and  cotton ; but,  thouph  some  Kurojreim  na- 
tions, particularly  the  French,  formed  mercantile  esta- 
blishments here,  they  naturally  dwindled  under  the 
monopolizing  "spirit  of  the  late  pasha,  who  took  the 
trade  into  his  own  hands.  Both  the  government  and 
the  people,  however,  pay  considerable  respect  to  Euro- 
peans. The  population  was  computed  by  the  Abbd 
Mariti,  in  1760.  at  16,000;  and  by  Mr.  Browne,  in 
1797,  at  18,000,  or  20,000.  The  circumjacent  country 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  abounding  in  cattle,  corn,  olives, 
and  linseed.  The  air  of  Acre  is  superior  to  that  of 
Cyprus,  a remark  which  applies  generally  to  all  the 
coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  is  verified  by  the 
absence  of  noxious  reptiles  and  of  venomous  insects, 
such  as  toads  and  mosquitoes,  which  always  pervade 
an  insalubrious  region. 

ilistor).  The  history  of  this  tow  n may  be  traced  to  a distant 
period ; and  in  modern  times  it  has  acquired  celebrity 
by  being  the  theatre  of  some  considerable  transactions. 
Josephus  considers  it  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  and  relates,  that  after  being  held  by  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Seleucus,  it  came  by  treachery  into  the 
possession  of  Anliochus  Epiphane»;  afier  which  it  was 
captured  by  the  Hebrew  Alexander,  ceded  to  Ptolemy; 
from  whom  it  passed  to  Cleopatra.  It  was  also  con- 
quered by  the  Persians,  and  subsequently  becoming  a 
Homan  colony,  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors, 
it  sustained  many  sieges  both  by  the  Christians  and 
Saracens  in  the  period  of  the  crusades:  the  former 
expelled  the  latter  trom  it  in  1104,  but  in  1187  it  was 
taken  by  Suladin,  king  of  Egypt  Soon  afterwards, 
being  invested  by  the  combined  forces  of  all  the  Chris- 
tians in  Palestine,  after  a vigorous  defence  of  more 
than  two  years,  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Philip  Augustus 
of  France,  and  Richard  I.  of  England,  on  the  12th  of 
July  1 191.  Tlie  conquest,  however,  was  dearly  ac- 
quired by  the  loss  of  100,000  Christiaus,  besides  great 
numbers  who  perished  by  shipwreck  and  disease.  It 
was  now  occupied  for  nearly  a century,  in  some  seuse, 
by  all  the  European  and  Asiatic  powers;  for  there  were 
no  less  than  uiueicen  of  them  exercising  an  inde- 
pendent authority  here,  among  which  we  find — the 
kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Nuplcs  ; the  princes  of  Antioch, 
Jaffa,  Tripoli,  Galilea,  Tareutum,  and  Armenia;  the 
pope's  legate  ; the  duke  of  Athens;  the  commanders  of 
the  English,  Genoese,  Florentine,  and  Pisan  armies; 
the  Teutonic  and  Lazurenc  knights,  and  the  Knights 
Templars — specified ; and  during  this  period  it  was  a 
place  of  great  resort  and  large  extent.  In  1291,  it 
was  again  besieged,  ami  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and 
sixty  thousand  Christians  consigned  to  death  or  slavery, 
in  retaliation  for  at  least  equal  barbarities  exercised 
on  the  infidels  by  the  besieged.  On  this  occasion, 
the  nuns  gave  an  almost  unparalleled  specimen  of 
fortitude,  by  mangling  themselves  in  a dreadful 
inuuner  in  the  face,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
the  aversion  of  the  victors,  of  whom  they  had  other- 
wise just  reason  to  apprehend  a violation  of  their 
chastity : the  Saracens,  in  revenge,  slew  them  all. 
From  this  period,  Acre  remained  ia  a state  of  magni- 
ficent decay,  and  almost  total  desertion;  till  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Faccardiu,  prince  of  the  Druses, 


attempted  its  restoration  : hut  notwithstanding  his  ACRF. 
choking  up  the  harbour  to  defend  himself  from  the 
Turks,  they  regained  it,  and  the  pasha  of  Saide  ap- 
pointed an  annual  governor;  till  at  length  Duher,  an 
Arabian  Sheik,  who  obtained  the  name  of  St.  John  of 
Acre,  carried  it  by  assault  in  1749,  and  having  ap- 
peased the  Porte,  assumed  the  government  of  the  city. 

Here  he  not  only  maintained  his  independence,  but,  by 
his  judicious  regulations,  raised  it  from  meanness  to 
dignity  ; hut  in  1775,  at  the  time  he  was  attacked  by  a 
Turkish  fleet,  aided  by  the  Moors,  he  was  betrayed  and 
assassinated  At  the  age  of  nearly  ninety  years.  His 
successor  was  Ahmed  Pasha,  a Bosnian,  who  was  sir- 
named  Djezzar,  or  butcher.  The  baron  De  Toll's  Djeizar. 
Memoirs  first  brought  the  name  of  this  wretched 
prince  into  Europe,  as  having,  in  his  time  (1785), 
entombed  olive  a number  ol  Greeks  whose  heads 
were  then  to  he  seen.  “ Hi»  mere  name,”  observes 
Dr.  Clarke,  “carried  terror  with  It  over  all  the  Holy 
Land ; the  most  lawless  tribes  of  Arabs  expressing 
their  nwc  and  obeisance  whensoever  it  was  uttered.  His 
appellation,  Djezzar,  as  explained  by  himself,  signified 
butcher  ; but  of  this  name,  notwithstanding  its  avowed 
allusion  to  slaughters  committed  by  him,  he  was  evi- 
dently vain.  He  was  his  own  minister,  chancellor, 
treasurer  and  secretary  ; often  his  own  cook  and  gar- 
dener ; and  not  unfrvquently  both  judge  and  execu- 
tioner in  the  same  instant.  Yet  there  were  persons 
who  had  acted,  and  still  occasionally  officiated,  in 
these  several  capacities,  standing  by  the  door  of  his 
apartment;  some  without  a nose,  others  without  an 
arm,  with  one  ear  only,  or  one  eye,  * marked  men,*  as 
he  termed  them,  persons  * bearing  signs  * of  their 
having  been  instructed  to  serve  their  master  with 
fidelity."  During  the  misrule  of  this  arbitrary  monster, 
Buonaparte  landed  in  Egypt,  and  proposed  an  alliance, 
which  was  refused  ; upon  which,  after  victoriously  tra- 
versing Syria,  with  an  army  of  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  the  French  conqueror  began  the  siege  of 
Acre,  on  the  1 8th  of  March,  1799.  The  pasha,  w ho 
had  already  evacuated  Cailfa,  conceiving  that  the 
fortifications  were  in  too  miserable  a state  to  avail  him, 
was  preparing  to  retreat,  when  Sir  Sydney  Smith  an- 
v bored  with  his  squadron  in  the  roads  of  l aiffa,  and 
reinspinted  the  inhabitants,  by  making  every  prepara- 
tion for  a vigorous  defence.  Buonaparte  having  in- 
vested the  place,  and  being  enabled  to  carry  his 
trenches  close  to  the  ditch,  a breach  was  effected  in  ten 
days,  when  he  endeavoured  to  carry  it  by  assault,  but 
was  repulsed  with  a heavy  loss.  Within  two  days, 
another  ussault  was  made,  and  with  a similar  result. 

Eight  different  attempts  were  made  of  the  same  kind, 
by  which  multitudes  of  the  French  perished  on  the 
occasion,  and  in  the  sorties  by  which  they  were  fol- 
lower!. On  the  fifty-second  day,  two  last  and  desperate 
efforts  were  made  , the  Turkish  fire,  even  when  aided 
by  the  opportune  approach  of  the  British  eeainen,  was 
for  some  time  ineffectual,  owing  to  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  which  perpetually  renewed  the  ranks  of  the 
slain.  At  length,  however,  the  French  were  repulsed  ; 
but  us  a breach  had  been  made  practicable  for  fifty  men 
abreast,  tin*  French  entered  in  the  evening;  a dreadful 
carnage  ensued,  Djezzar  was  every  where  animating 
his  troops,  and  the  foe  was  utterly  vanquished.  After 
these  disastrous  struggles,  during  which  Buonaparte 
lost  his  buttering  pieces  and  stores,  and  was  ultimately 
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ACRK.  compelled  to  throw  his  heavy  cannon  into  the  sea;  on 
tCRIDO-  ****  ^ at  l^e  expirel'on  «f  rixty-one  days. 

PIIAGI  he  raised  the  siege,  and  boldly  announced  in  Egypt, 

. _ . in  a public  manifesto,  that  Acre  was  reduced  to  a heap 

of  ruins,  and  posterity  would  ilk  where  the  city  had 
stood.  After  this  period,  the  fortifications  were  consi- 
derably enlarged.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  C'larkets  visit  they 
were  proceeding  with  great  rapidity,  to  whom  Djezzar 
made  this  sage  and  characteristic  remark,  upon  the 
entrance  of  the  engineer  into  his  presence : 44  Some 
persons  have  a head  for  these  matters’  (putting  his 
linger  to  his  forehead),  44  and  some  have  not  Let  us 
see  whether  or  not  Buonaparte  will  make  a breach 
there  again.  A breach  is  a breach,  and  a wall  is  a wall 
Djezzar  pasha  adorned  Acre,  however,  with  several 
magnificent  public  works,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  his  own  engineer  and  artist.  He  built  the  principal 
bazaar,  the  mosque,  nnd  the  very  elegant  public  fountain. 
After  the  death  of  Djezzar,  Ishmael  pasha  usurped 
the  government ; but  he  was  displaced  and  slain  by  one 
ofDjezzar’s  slaves,  named  Sulliman,  a man  generally 
of  a mild  and  pacific  character,  on  whom  the  Porte 
conferred  the  pachalic.  Acre  is  ubout  27  miles  south 
of  Tyre,  and  70  north  of  Jerusalem.  N.  lat  32°  40'. 
E.  Ion.  39°  25'.  See  Home's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  14,  23. 
Gibbon’s  Hist.  vol.  ii.  chap.  59.  C labile's  Travels, 
part  2,  sect.  I , chap.  3. 

ACIIKDULLA,  a species  of  the  Mus,  in  the  Lin- 
iiean  system : the  migratory  mouse  of  Pallas,  fouud 
in  Siberia. 

ACRID,  adj.  Aicif,  aeies,  acer,  sharp. 

Acrimonious,  ( Distinguished  from  acerb  and 

AcNimony,  | acid,  by  its  application  to  that 

Ac'amiDB.  } sharpness  which  bites,  eats,  cor- 
rodes. 

Lika  a lawyer,  1 am  ready  to  support  the  cause . in  which,  give  me 
leave  to  suppose,  that  1 shall  Iw  soon  retained  with  ardour ; and  if 
occasion  he,  with  subtility  and  nertmaay. 

HoUmfbroke't  Occanoaal  Letter  Writer. 

The  malignity  of  soldiers  and  s«ilon  against  each  other  has  been 
often  experienced  at  the  oust  of  their  country ; and,  perhaps,  no 
order  ot‘  men  luve  aa  enmity  of  more  aernm**y  or  longer  continuance. 

HamLrr,  No.  9 

Most  satyrists  are  indeed  a public  scourge, 

Their  mildest  physic  is  a farrier’s  purge. 

Their  acrid  render  turns,  aa  soon  a»  stirred, 

The  milk  of  tbeir  good  purpose  all  to  curd. 

(«Kprr’i  Chanty. 

ACRIDOPHAGI,  from  aip<c>  locust,  and  0ayw,  to 
eat,  an  ancient  people  of  Ethiopia,  inhabiting  near  the 
deserts,  who  fed  on  locusts.  As  the  precise  situation  of 
the  country  has  never  been  ascertained,  many  have  con- 
sidered the  accounts  of  them  which  antiquity  has  trans- 
mitted are  wholly  fabulous.  Diodorus  Siculus  describes 
their  stature  as  short,  meagre,  and  extremely  black. 
44  They  were  so  short-lived  that  their  life  never  exceeded 
forty  years,  and  they  generally  died  a wretched  death. 
In  their  old  age,  winged  insects  of  different  forms  bred 
in  their  bodies,  beginning  in  the  breast  and  belly,  and 
noon  spreading  through  the  whole  frame.  The  patient 
at  first  felt  an  itching;  and  the  agreeable  sensation 
produced  by  scratching,  occasioned  these  vermin  forc- 
ing their  way  out,  and  they  caused  effusions  of  cor- 
rupt blood,  with  excruciating  pains  in  the  skin.  The 
sutferer,  with  lamentable  cries,  was  industrious  himself 
to  make  passages  for  them  with  his  nails.  At  length 
he  expired,  covered  with  numberless  ulcers.  In  spring, 


when  the  warm  west  winds  drive  swarms  of  locusts  At'RIlKV 
among  the  Acridophagi,  they  set  fire  to  wood  and  PH AG  I . 
other  combustibles  in  • steep  and  large  valley,  when 
the  flight  of  locusts  passing  over  it  were  suffocated 
by  the  smoke.  They  are  immediately  collected  in  heaps, 
and  salted  for  use/' 

Pliny  represents  the  Parthian*  as  feeding  on  locusts. 

/Elian  says,  they  were  sold  in  Eg\p(  for  food,  which  is 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  various  Greek  au- 
thors. Hasselquist,  who  visited  Syria  and  Egypt, 
in  the  year  1752,  with  a view  to  improve  natural  his- 
tory, informs  us,  that  he  asked  Franks,  and  many 
others  who  had  lived  long  in  these  countries,  whether 
they  had  ever  heard  that  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia, 

Ethiopia,  Ac.  used  locusts  as  food?  They  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  To  the  same  question,  Armenians, 

Copts,  and  Syrians,  who  lived  in  Arabia,  and  had  tra- 
velled in  Syria,  and  near  the  Red  Sea,  gave  a similar 
answer.  A learned  acheik  at  Cairo,  who  had  lived  six 
years  in  Mecca,  mentioned,  that  a famine  frequently 
rages  at  Mecca,  when  there  is  a scarcity  of  corn  in 
Egypt,  which  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  live  upon 
coarser  food  than  ordinary : and  that  when  corn  is 
scarce,  the  Arabians  grind  the  locusts  in  hand  mills, 
or  stone  mortars,  and  bake  them  into  cakes,  and  use 
these  cakes  in  place  of  bread. 

Span-man  informs  us,  that  locusts  sometimes  afford 
a high  treat  to  the  remote  hordes  of  the  Hotten- 
tots ; when,  as  sometimes  happens,  after  an  interval  of 
eight,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  they  make  their 
appearance  in  incredible  numbers.  At  these  times  they 
come  from  the  north,  migrating  to  the  southward,  and  do 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  impeded  by  any  obstacles, 
but  fly  boldly  on,  and  are  drowned  in  the  sea  whenever 
they  come  to  it.  The  females  of  this  race  of  insects, 
which  are  most  apt  to  migrate,  and  ore  chiefly  eaten, 
are  said  not  to  be  able  to  fly ; partly  by  reason  of  the 
shortness  of  their  wings,  and  partly  on  account  of 
their  being  heavy  and  distended  with  eggs  ; and  shortly 
after  they  have  laid  tlie^e  in  the  sand,  they  are  soul 
lo  die.  it  is  particularly  of  these  that  the  Hottentots 
make  a brown  coffee-coloured  soup,  which  at  the  same 
time  acquires  from  the  eggs  a fat  and  greasy  appear- 
ance. The  Hottentots  are  highly  rejoiced  at  the  ar- 
rival of  these  locusts,  though  they  are  sure  to  desiroy 
every  bit  of  verdure  on  the  ground  : but  the  Hottentots 
make  themselves  ample  amends  for  this  loss,  by  falling 
foul  on  the  animals  themselves  eating  them  in  such 
quantities  as  in  the  space  of  a few  days  to  get  visibly 
fatter  and  in  better  condition  than  liefore. 

Dr.  Shaw  observes,  that  the  Jews  were  allowed  to 
eat  them ; and  that  when  they  are  sprinkled  with  salt, 
and  fried,  their  taste  resembles  that  of  our  fresh-water 
cray-fish;  and  Russel  says,  the  Arabs  salt  and  eat  them 
a«  a delicacy.  These  accounts  sufficiently  explain  the 
scriptural  statement  respecting  the  food  of  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  wilderness.  Matt.  iii.  4.  Some  indeed 
maintain,  that  the  original  word  signifies  the  tops  of 
certain  herbs,  or  the  fruits  of  certain  trees : others 
have  supposed  it  means  quails ; but  Shaw  contends  it 
Is  applied  to  the  locust  on  account  of  its  appetite  for 
such  food.  The  word  is  used  by  Aristotle,  and  other 
historians,  in  the  same  sense,  and  therefore  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  word  may  be  received.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  authors  cited  above,  cousult  Strabo,  lib.  xvi. 
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ACRIDO-  Agalhnrcides,  Perip.  de  RubroMari.  Athenstift.  lib.  llix. 
PHAGI.  p|n(  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  And  si.  Hicronymi  Opera* 
ACRO-  lorn-  »v*  Niebuhr,  D**crip.  deVAralrie.  Harrow's  Tra- 
Miox.  tv//,  vol.  ».  Drake’s  Voyage*.  Button,  Nat.  Hist. 
vol.  vi.  Bryant  on  the  Plague*  of  Egypt,  art.  Locusts. 
I f armer's  Observation* , vol.  ii.  Calmel’s  Did. 

ACRISIONEUS,  a patronymic  name  of  the  Argives, 
from  Acrisione,  a town  of  Argnlis.  called  after  n daugh- 
ter of  Acrisius,  one  of  their  ancient  kings.  Virgil. 

ACROAMATICI,  a name  given  to  the  disciples  or 
followers  of  Aristotle,  who  were  admitted  into  the 
secrets  of  the  inner  or  more  abstruse  philosophy.  The 
woril  ( Acroamatic)  has  sometimes  been  generally  applied 
to  what  is  deep  or  profound  in  science. 

ACROAT1IOUM,  or  Acrothoos,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a town  on  tho  top  of  Mount  Athos,  where  (he 
inhabitants,  according  to  Mela,  were  longer  lived  by 
half  than  in  any  other  country;  called  by  the  modern 
Greeks,  Ayiov  opoc;  by  the  Italians  La  Cimadi  Monte 
Santo. 

ACROATIC,  the  name  given  to  Aristotle’s  lectures 
on  the  abstruse  points  of  philosophy,  to  which  only 
his  own  disciples  and  intimate  friends  were  admitted  ; 
the  exoteric  were  open  to  all,  and  were  employed  in 
rhetorical  and  civil  speculations.  The  acroatics  were 
the  subject  of  the  morning  exercises  in  the  Lyceum, 
the  exoterics  in  the  evenings. 

ACROBATICA,  or  Acrobaticum  (rupee,  high,  and 
/3arew,  or  fiatyu,  I go),  an  ancient  engine,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  up  workmen  or  others  to  the  top  of 
buildings  or  trees.  The  acrobatica  of  the  Greeks  was 
the  same  with  the  scansorium  of  the  Latins.  Some 
authors,  as  Turnebus  and  Barbarus,  consider  it  to  have 
been  a military  engine,  raised  by  besiegers  tu  overtook 
the  walls;  others  regard  it  as  a moveable  scaffold, 
or  cradle,  used  for  general  purposes  of  husinese  or 
pleasure. 

ACROCERAUNIUM,  a promontory  of  Epirus,  on 
which  are  situated  the  Acroceraukia,  or  Montes 
Crracmi  (oxjpoc  high,  «pnu»-oc  thunder ),  in  Ancient 
Geography; — so  called  from  their  being  often  thunder- 
struck, between  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Adriatic; 
where  Illyria  ends  and  Epirus  begins;  now  the 
mountain  called  Monti  della  Chimera.  They  project 
into  the  sea,  and  make  the  point  of  land  dangerous 
to  navigators. 

ACROCHERISMUS,  (from  arpoc  and  X“P>  the 
hand)  a sort  of  gymnastic  exercise  among  the  Greeks, 
in  which  the  two  combatants  contended  only  with  their 
hands  and  fingers,  without  cloning  with  each  other, 
or  engaging  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  Acrociii- 
rit*  was  a name  given  to  those  engaged  in  this  species 
of  combat. 

ACROCORINTH  US,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a lofty 
mountain  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  remarkable  tor  an 
acropolis,  or  citadel.  Here  was  a temple  of  Venus; 
lower  down  issued  the  fountain  Priene ; it  separated 
the  two  continents  of  Greece  and  Peloponnesus. 

AC’RO'KE.  On  Crook.  See  Crook. 

And  glue  her  fre  the  reine  of  her  plensancr 
For  li  beetle  is  thing  that  women  look© 

And  truly  els  the  mutter  is  a aereohe. 

Chaucer.  Court  o f Lace,  fol.  350.  c.  3. 

ACROMION,  in  Anatomy,  the  upper  process  of  the 
scapula,  or  shoulder-blade.  See  Anatomy,  Div.  ii. 


ACROMONOGRAMM  ATICUM.  in  Poetry, a kind  At  RfV 
of  poem,  wherein  one  verse  begins  with  the  letter  with 
which  the  preceding  verse  terminates.  M VTI-' 

ACROX,  a district  of  the  territory  of  the  Fanteea,  on  cUM. 

the  Gold  coast  of  Guinea,  in  Africa,  its  capital  is  — 
Assam,  or  Apain,  a commodious  sea-port,  where  the  ACROSS 
Dutch  have  a small  fort  Thin  place  was  destroyed,  v— ^ 
with  most  of  the  inhabitants,  in  1911,  by  the  Ashautecs. 

A week  after,  the  fort  was  plundered  and  laid  in  ruins 
by  Attah,  late  king  of  Akim  ; it  is  about  fifty  miles  E. 

N.  E.  of  Cape  Coast.  Great  Acron  is  a kind  of 
republic  farther  inland. 

ACRONICAL,  Achronycal,  or  Achronical,  a term 
applied  to  the  rising  of  a star  after  sun-set.  See  Astro- 
nomy, Div.  ii. 

ACROPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  built  on  an  eminence  accessible  only  on  one 
side,  called  Pol  is,  because  it  constituted  the  original 
city;  aud  the  Upper  Polis,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
lower,  which  was  afterwards  built  round  it  in  a large, 
open  plain.  On  the  north  aide  was  a wall,  built  by  the 
Pelaagi,  and  called  Pelasgic;  and  another  on  the  south 
constructed  by  Cinion,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  out  of  ihe 
Persian  spoils.  From  its  nine  gates,  it  was  called 
Enneapyloti,  the  ascent  to  which  was  by  a magnificent 
flight  of  steps  of  white  marble,  built  by  Pericles.  At 
the  bottom  was  a temple  to  Minerva. 

Acropolis  was  likewise  the  name  given  to  a city  of 
Libya,  another  of  .Elolia,  and  a third  of  Albuuiu. 

ACROSPERMUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  of 
the  class  Cryptogamia  fungi,  of  which  there  are  six 
species. 

ACROSS'.  On  Cross.  See  Cross. 

When  other  loners  in  armes  aerator, 

Reioiec  their  chief*  delight ; 

Drowned  in  (rare*  In  niuurne  my  loose, 

1 «tnnd  this  bytter  nyght 
la  my  window. 

Surrey. 

But  whim  tin*  rage  doth  lend  them  from  the  right 
That  taking  backward  virtue  they  may  Me 
Kuen  a*  shn  i*.  so  goodly  fair*  and  bright : 

And  whilst  they  dup«  their  lusts  m iiidh  aeroiar. 

(irannt  them,  good  Lord,  as  thou  moist  of  thy  might. 

To  treat  inward,  foT  losing  such  a lusuc. 

M'jfttt. 

Tho  sticks  are  orrou,  there  can  tie  no  loss, 

The  sage  is  rotten,  the  sulphur  i*  gotten 
Up  to  tiu*  sky,  that  was  in  the  ground. 

Follow  it  then  with  our  rattles  round. 

Hen  Johojm'm  Matyu*  of  (Juem*.  Charm  v. 

Acras*  hi*  breast  au  aiure  ruhan  went. 

At  which  a medal  hung  that  dul  present, 

In  wondrous  living  figure*,  to  the  sight. 

The  mystic  champion*  & old  dragons  fight. 

Cor/eif  on  the  (iovrrnatmt  of  (Mirer  Crwirwv//. 

Were  I at  jiruters. 

If  Ptolemy  should  come  acrotu  my  thoughts 
The  curse  wau  d follow  where  I meant  a blening. 

Ihrtfdrnt  Cierm.  act  ill.  sc.  I . 

It  was  anciently  tlie  manner  for  the  bishop  to  lay  both  his  hands 
•tcrott  ob  the  head  of  the  confirmed,  not  only  m mutation  of  Jacob, 
hut  in  allusion  to  the  death  of  Christ,  in  whom  we  believe,  and 
from  whom  we  receive  the  Holy  Ghust. 

Camhe>'t  Cempamort  to  the  Temple. 

When  cheerfulness,  a nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 

Her  bow  aervet  her  shoulder  dung, 

Her  buskins  gemmM  with  morning  dew. 

Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 

CoUintt  (tde  on  the  /'ucimu. 
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ACROSS.  I gave  a thousand  pensive.  penetrating  looks  at  the  chair  tlu>u 
— hast  m often  graced,  in  those  quiet  and  sentimental  te;  u*1t — then 

AC  I\  Uid  down  my  knife  und  fork,  and  took  out  my  handkerchief,  nml 

> - ^ — - clajit  it  acreia  say  face,  and  wc,  t like  a child. 

Sterne  * Letlert . 

ACROSTIC K (from  ««rp©c.  extremity,  and  otixoc, 
ver*c),  a |K>eticttl  composition,  in  which  the  initial 
letters  of  the  lilies  or  the  verses  form  the  name  of  some 
person  or  thing.  The  acrostic  is  so  obviously  an 
artificial  and  adventitious  arrangement  of  verse  as  to 
have  been  justly  abandoned  by  all  sound  critics  and 
poets  in  modern  times. 

ACROSTICHUM,  Uustyback,  Wall -rue,  or 
Fork-fern-,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  class 
Cryptogam ia,  order  Filices, 

ACROSTOLIUM,  in  ancient  naval  architecture,  the 
ornament  which  was  appended  to  the  extreme  part  on 
the  prows  of  ships,  the  other  decorations  on  this  part 
being  called  ittoAoc.  The  shape  ofthe  acrnstolium  was 
generally  circular  or  spiral,  though  sometimes  it  as- 
sumed tlie  form  of  particular  parts  of  ancient  armour, 
or  consisted  of  rude  imitations  of  ditferent  animals. 
The  acrostoliuni  frequently  appeared  on  the  reverse  of 
ancient  medals,  as  emblematical  of  victory. 

ACROTERIA,  or  Acroters,  in  ancient  Architecture, 
small  pedestals,  without  bases,  placed  at  the  middle  or 
two  extremes  of  pediments  or  frontispieces,  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  statues.  The  figures  on 
the  tops  of  churches,  and  the  sharp  pinnacles  which 
appear  in  ranges  about  flat  buildings,  acquired  the  same 
designation. 

Ancient  physicians  used  the  term  in  reference  to  the 
larger  extremities  of  the  body,  as  the  head,  hands,  and 
feet ; and  sometimes  for  the  processes  of  bones,  and  for 
the  extremities  of  the  fingers. 


Ago,  actum.  To  do. 

Applied  particularly  to  legisla- 
tive or  judicial  proceedings  ; — and 
to  the  performance  of  an  assumed 
part. 

Actuate  is  generally  applied  to 
that  which  acG, — so  as  to  guide 
or  regulate. 


For  somtime  we  1>*  Go. Me*  instruments, 

Ami  nifQM  to  don  hi*  eommandnaents. 

Whan  that  him  list,  upon  bu  creatures, 
la  diven  octet  and  in  diver*  figures  : 

Without**!  hint  we  have  no  might  certain. 

If  that  him  list  to  etonden  tb*r  again. 

Chaurrr.  Frrm  Tate,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 

And  this  way  is  doped  penance ; of  which  man  shuld  gladly 
herkon  ami  enquereu  with  all  hi*  herte.  to  wete,  what  ii  penance, 
and  whennes  it  is  cleped  penance,  and  how  many  raaneres  ben  of 
odtont  or  winkings  of  penance. 

Ik.  Pereoimet  Tale,  vol  ii.  p.  281. 

VOL.  XVII. 


At  x , v. 

Act’,  n. 

Ac' ring, 

Ac'tiun  able, 

Ac'tiomlkss, 

Activate, 

Act'ive, 

Ac'tively, 

Act'iveness, 

Activity, 

Act'lbm, 

Ac1  i or, 

Ac'tress, 

Ac'tuai., 

Actuality, 

Ac'tually, 

Actuate,  adj. 

Ac'tuate,  t. 


Thu*  >aylh  tlx*  feud  ; for  certes,  than  is  a man  al  drd  in  smile;  ACT. 
and  ihus  is  since  accomphsed,  by  temptation,  by  debt,  ami  by  ■ 
consenting : aod  than  is  the  siunc  aetuel. 

Chaucer.  Per  to* u*et  Tale , vol.  ii.  jk  308. 

It  is  well  know*  Mh  to  reason  and  exjerirnce  In  dooing  euery 
acn*e  woorcheth  on  hi*  pn>viue. 

Jb.  2nd  IS.*4  ufibe  TeHament  a/  Lone.  fol.  306,  col.  1. 

For  of  fn»  will  thine  aettoun  is  u widit 
None  may  it  peirs,  will  thou  resist  ami  stande  : 
itecum  thou  cowart  ctawdoun  remand. 

And  by  consent  cry  cok,  thy  tied*  is  dicht. 

t>ouy/u*,  Frol,  to  b.  xith,  line  26. 

For  Venus  efter  the  gya  and  maner  thare, 

Ane  ai  /iue  low  apoun  hir  srhulder  hare, 

As  sche  hail  bene  one  wild*  huntreis. 

With  wind  waffiiig  hir  haria  lowsit  of  trace, 

Hir  skirt  killit  till  hir  bare  knee. 

lb.  b.  i.  p.  22, 

With  sillier  droppes  the  nveade  yet  speed  for  ruthe, 

In  active  game*  of  niinblenes  and  strength, 

Where  we  did  strain*,  trayned  with  swariues  of  youth. 

Our  lender  limmas,  that  y et  shot  vp  in  length. 

Surrey. 

To  make  new  articles  of  owr  faith  contrary  to  Gods  wurde,  and 
to  set  them  in  their  pruphane  secular*  octet  of  poiitik  padements, 
armed  withe  swerde  and  tier  is  not  els  then  to  bo  exalted  shots* 

God  himself. 

Joye.  Hrptmemt  of  Darnel,  p.  222, 

I shall  destroye  the  wysdom  of  their  wyse  men,  & the  under- 
standmge  and  forcasts  of  their  men  of  raoste  actimte  & pulide 
shall  haue  a fail. 

!b.  p.  215. 

Rntcndyng  in  his  mynd  to  do  many  noble  and  notable  octet,  and 
n-menabryng  that  ail  goodtws  cometh  of  God,  and  that  all  worldly 
Uiynges  and  humain  i utet  bee  more  weaker  aod  poorer  then  the 
celesliall  powers  ,1c  hmenly  rewsrdes,  determined  to  begin  with 
some  tli)  ug  pleasaunt  and  acceptable  to  God. 

Hail,  repr.  1609.  p.  47. 

Item,  il  it  plainly  luiowen  by  lawful!  prubneions,  that  the  same 
Jhr.  Burthwike  bath  had,  and  actually  hath,  diuerse  boltet  suspect 
of  heresy  dampoed,  as  well  by  the  Papal],  as  by  the  Regall  anc- 
thorities  forbidden  (that  is  to  iaie)  firsts  of  all  the  neve  testament 
in  English*. 

R>.  p.  645. 

And  so  Moses  obeyed  the  voyce  of  hys  father  in  luwe,  it  chose 
actywe  men  out  of  all  Israel,  and  made  them  as  hordes  oner  the 
iwuple. 

Btb/e,  1 539,  Ejodi u,  chap,  xviii. 

O gene  thar.ckc*  vnto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  gracious,  and  his 
mercy  endorcth  for  euee.  Who  can  express*  y * noble  octet  of  the 
Lorde,  or  shewo  forth  all  bys  prays*  ? 

Ptalmt  cvi.  DMe,  1539. 

Moreoucr  thou  shall  seke  out  amongw  all  the  people,  men  of 
aetsuite.  and  such  as  fearc  God.  lb. 

Du.  O then  enfold  the  passion  of  my  loue, 

Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dee  re  faith  ; 

It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes : 

She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth, 

Than  in  a nuntio’s  of  move  grsue  aspect. 

Shabetpeurt,  T.  Stybl,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

It  is  not  so  with  him  that  all  things  knowrs 
As  ’tis  with  vs,  that  square  our  guesoc  by  shuwes  : 

Hut  mast  it  is  presumption  in  vs,  when 
The  help  of  heauen  we  count  the  ad  of  men. 

Id,  Alfa  Hell,  act  ii.  sc.  I. 

Therefore  I pre’  thee 

Supply  me  with  the  habit,  and  instruct  me 
How  1 may  formally  in  person  heare 
Like  a true  frier : Mo*  reasous  for  this  actum 
At  our  more  ley* lire,  shall  I rem  er  you 

Id.  M.  far  M.  art  i.  sc.  4. 

Obuukck.  He  is  simply  the  most  mciutt  gentleman  of  France. 

CuHBT.  Doing  is  oc/imi/w,  and  he  will  still  be  doing. 

JJ.  Ii.  y.  set  ui.  sc.  7. 
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ACT.  Como.  Like  a dull  actor  now,  1 h»uu  forgot  ray  part, 

^ — w And  1 am  out,  eueo  to  a full  ili*irriice. 

ShtJtttpcaie.  Coria/anus,  art  v.  sc,  3- 
God  caused  the  sun  to  mmr,  and  to  visit  rvtrry  jwrt  of  the  in- 
ferior world ; by  his  brat  to  stir  up  the  fire  of  (^iteration,  and  to 
give  inrhrUu  to  the  seeds  of  all  nature*. 

Rdeyk'*  Hitt.  of  the  World, 

"Tis  a rule,  that  great  drrigna  of  state  should  be  mistcruim  till 
they  come  to  the  very  act  of  jK-rlormauce,  and  then  they  should 
turn  to  performance. 

Hmcrll't  letter*. 


This  man  is  hurrying  to  a concert,  only  lest  others  should  have  ACT. 
heard  the  new  musician  before  him ; another  bunts  from  Ins  Com-  ' 
pany  to  the  play,  because  he  fancies  himself  the  patron  of  an 
act  re**.  Advrnturer.  No.  262. 

L’i/mroon  nuisances  are  such  inconvenient  and  troublesome 
offences  as  annoy  tire  whole  community  in  general,  and  not  nu  rely 
some  particular  jiersou  ; and  therefore  are  indfcUhle  only,  and  not 
itrUomuUe.  lUachttone'i  Com. 

Many  who  mad  the  scriptures  are  grossly  ignorant ; but  he  who 
act*  well  is  • truly  learned  man. 

Sir  W.  Jon**' i Truntlahon  tf  Hi(-padtia. 


Those,  wlwm  thou  wilt  allow  companions  of  thy  way,  thou  wilt 
not  allow  partners  of  thy  work  : they  may  bw  witnesses  ; they  can- 
not be  actor*. 

Bp.  Half*  Contemplation*. 


Cato  said  ; the  best  way  to  keep  good  net*  in  memory,  was  to 
refresh  them  with  new. 


Lard  Bacon  * Apophthegm*. 


Talk  no  more  so  exceeding  proudly  ; let  not  arrogancy  come  out 
nf  your  mouth : for  the  Lord  is  a God  of  knowledge,  and  by  him 
act  tun*  are  weighed. 

I -Sam.  chap.  U.  v.  3. 

He  that  can  make  a reason  for  an  action  otherwise  unjust,  can 
do  it  without  any  reason. 

Up.  Taylor,  Of  Original  Sin. 


Man  is  by  nature  an  active  creature ; he  cannot  be  long  idle  ; 
either  fur  good  or  bad.  he  inuat  take  up  his  dint  and  proceed  to 
his  mi todutm. 

John  Hale*  * Sermon,  entitled  Dual  Cnttodiam. 


Though  the  earth  and  the  fire  bee  moat  opposite  in  distance,  in 
subsrance,  and  in  activity,  yet  they  agree  in  one  quality,  the  two 
middle  being  therein  directly  contrary  to  the  two  extreunres,  sire 
to  earth,  and  water  to  fire. 

Haktttn/l’t  Apoioyt*. 

Of  all  your  sex,  yet  never  did  1 know 
Any  that  yet  so  actually  did  shew 
Such  rules  for  patience,  such  an  easy  way. 

That  whoso  sees  it  shall  be  forc'd  to  say. 

Lo  what  before  seem'd  hard  to  be  discern'd, 

Is  of  this  lady,  in  an  instant  team'd. 

Drayton'*  Elegir*. 

For,  in  the  wily  snake 

Whatever  sleights,  none  would  suspicious  mark, 

As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtilty 
Proo-rding;  which,  in  otbeT  beasts  observ'd. 

Doubt  might  beget  of  diabolic  power. 

Active  within,  beyond  the  sens*  of  brute. 

Milton '*  Par.  Lott,  b.  ix. 
Mean  while  in  Paradise  the  bullish  pair 
Too  soon  arriv’d  ; Sin,  there  in  power  before, 

Once  actual  f now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 
Habitual  habitant ; behind  her  Death, 

Close  following  pace  for  pace 

Id.  b.  x. 

Ah,  Sylvia!  thus  in  vain  you  strive 
To  act  a healer’s  part. 

Twill  keep  but  lingering  pain  alive, 

Alas  ! and  break  my  heart. 

* Otway*  Complaint. 

Lose  him  to  her ! to  her  I 

A poor,  young,  nrllett,  indigested  thing, 

Whose  utraosi  pride  can  only  boast  of  youth 
And  innocence. 

Soulheme'*  Loyal  Brother,  act  i.  sc.  1. 
He  that  studies  to  represent  one  of  known  and  eminent  merit  to 
tie  a mere  fool  and  an  idiot  gives  himself  the  lie,  and  betrays  that 
he  is  cither  actuated  with  ehvy,  or  corrupted  by  a faction. 

Bentley  t I 'hoi nr  u. 

Nothing  better  proves  that  a thing  ore  be,  than  that  it  actually  a. 

Pearce*  Sermon*. 


Action,  when  set  properly  in  opposition  to  passion  or  pasmivencwi, 
is  no  real  existence  ; it  is  nut  the  same  with  an  art  ion,  but  is  n 
mere  relatiou:  it  is  lire  act  it  ene**  of  something  on  Another  thing, 
coring  lire  opposite  relation  to  the  other. 

Edward*  on  Me  Freedom  of  the  Hi It. 


Act,  in  Logic,  See  Louie,  Div.  i. 

Act,  in  Law,  is  an  instrument  given  in  writing  lo 
declare  or  justify  the  truth  of  any  thing. 

Act,  in  the  Universities,  a thesis  publicly  main- 
tained by  a candidate  for  a degree  ; or  to  show  a stu- 
dent's proficiency.  At  Oxford,  the  lime  when  masters 
or  doctors  complete  their  degrees  is  also  called  the 
‘ad;*  which  is  held  with  great  solemnity.  At  Cam- 
bridge, they  call  it  the  * commencement.' 

* Act1  is  also  a collegiate  appellation  fur  the  per- 
son who  proposes  questions  that  are  the  subjects 
of  disputation  in  the  exercises  of  the  university 
schools. 

Act  op  Faith,  Auto  da  Fit,  a phrase  applied  to  a 
transaction  which  takes  place  (usually  at  some  great 
festival  when  a number  of  pritsoners  in  the  Inquisition, 
having  been  convicted  of  the  alleged  crime  of  heresy, 
are  brought  forth  from  their  dungeons  to  undergo  a 
public  execution  ; and  when  also  such  as  arc  found 
innocent  are  absolved. 

The  detail  which  writers  on  the  Inquisition  have 
given  us  of  this  tragical  service  cannot  fail  of  exciting 
in  every  pious,  and  in  every  humane  bosom,  emotions 
of  the  most  afflicting  kind:  and  it  serves  to  convince 
us  that  there  is  no  degree  of  obduracy  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  unsusceptible  under  the  discipline  and 
teaching  of  religious  superstition.  What  outrages 
indeed  have  not  been  practised  under  the  sacred  name 
of  religion,  which  has  mu  only  lust  all  its  benignant 
peculiarity  of  character,  through  being  forced  into  an 
unnatural  alliance  with  the  worst  passions  that  ever 
degraded  man,  but  has  been  made  to  assume  despotic 
sway  over  the  free-born  spirit ; to  wield  the  sword  of 
the  persecutor,  and  utter  the  blasphemies  of  the  bot- 
tomless pit. 

The  unhappy  victims  of  the  auto  da  fe  are  treated 
in  the  following  manner.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
their  execution,  they  arc  brought  into  the  great  hall  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  being  clothed  in  certain  habits 
peculiar  to  the  occasion,  they  arc  conducted  in  pro- 
cession by  Dominican  friars.  They  have  black  coats 
without  sleeves,  and  walk  barefooted,  holding  a wax 
candle : (he  penitents  who  follow  wear  black  cloaks 
painted  all  over  with  representations  of  flames  with 
their  points  downwards,  the  indication  of  their  escap- 
ing the  terrible  punishment  which  awaits  the  relapsed, 
who  come  next  in  succession  whose  painted  flames 
point  upwards.  The  direct  and  avowed  opponents  of 
the  catholic  faith,  besides  this  latter  sign  of  their  doom, 
are  covered  with  figures  of  dogs,  serpents,  and  devils, 
painted  with  their  picture  upon  their  breast.  A Jesuit 
is  placed  on  cither  ride  of  the  individuals  destined  to 
be  burnt,  who  are  urging  them  by  reiterated  appeals  to 
recant  and  abjure  their  heresies.  A troop  of  fumiliurs 
follows  on  horseback,  then  the  inquisitors  on  inulcn, 
with  other  officers : the  inquisitor-general  sitting  on  i 
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ACT.  while  horse,  led  by  two  attendants  in  black  hats  and 
green  hatbands,  closing  the  procession. 

Having  arrived  at  the  scaffold,  a sermon  is  delivered, 
replete  with  invectives  against  the  victims  of  inquisi- 
tonal  malignity,  and  abundantly  encomiastic  with  re- 
gard to  the  institution,  when  a priest  recapitulates  from 
a desk  the  sentences  of  those  who  are  condemned  to 
suffer  death,  and  delivers  them  over  to  the  magistrate, 
with  the  farcical  request  that  their  lives  may  not  be 
endangered.  They  are  immediately  put  in  chains  and 
hurried  to  the  guol,  whence  they  are  soon  taken 
before  the  civil  judge,  who  inquires, 44  in  what  religion 
they  mean  to  die?”  Such  as  return  for  answer,  that 
they  die  in  the  communion  of  the  Romish  church,  are 
first  strangled,  and  afterwards  burnt  to  ashes.  All 
others  are  barnt  alive : and  each  class  of  delinquents 
is  instantly  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution.  When 
those  who  persist  in  their  heresy  are  fastened  to  the 
stake,  the  Jesuits  load  them  with  officious  admoni lions, 
and  at  length,  in  parting,  declare  that  they  leave  them 
to  the  devil,  who  is  at  their  elbow  to  receive  their 
souls,  and  carry  them  into  the  flames  of  hell.  A shout 
is  instantly  uttered  by  the  infatuated  populace,  who 
exclaim,  “ Let  the  dogs’  beards  be  made,  ' which  con- 
sists in  putting  flaming  furze  to  the  faces  of  the  vic- 
tims, who  are,  from  the  position  in  which  they  sit, 
slowly  roasted  to  death.  This  spectacle  is  beheld  by 
both  sexes  and  all  ages,  with  the  most  barbarous  de- 
monstrations of  delight. 

Act,  the  name  of  the  parts  into  which  dramatic 
poems  are  divided,  the  general  design  of  which  divi- 
sion is  to  afford  a convenient  pause  both  to  the 
actors  and  spectators.  There  were  tio  such  divisions 
in  the  Greek  drama:  but  a similar  purpose  was 
answered  by  their  episodes  and  choruses.  The  Romans 
first  divided  their  theatrical  pieces  into  acts.  The 
following  judicious  observations,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  occur 
in  the  Rambler,  No.  156: — “That  many  rales  have 
been  advunced  without  consulting  nature  or  reason,  we 
cannot  but  suspect,  when  we  find  it  peremptorily  de- 
creed by  the  ancient  masters,  that  only  three  speaking 
personages  should  appear  at  once  upon  the  stage:  a 
law  which,  as  the  variety  and  intricacy  of  modern  plays 
has  made  it  impossible  to  be  observed,  we  now  violate 
without  scruple,  and,  as  experience  proves,  without 
inconvenience, 

“ The  original  of  this  precept  was  merely  accidental. 
Tragedy  was  a monody,  or  soiitury  song  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  improved  afterwards  into  a dialogue  by  the 
addition  of  another  speaker  ; but  the  ancients,  remem- 
bering that  the  tragedy  was  at  first  pronounced  only  by 
one.  durst  not  for  some  time  venture  beyond  two;  at 
last,  when  custom  and  impunity  had  made  them  daring, 
they  extended  their  liberty  to  the  admission  of  three, 
but  restrained  themselves  by  a critical  edict  from 
further  exorbitance. 

44  By  what  accident  the  number  of  acts  was  limited  to 
five,  I know  not  that  any  author  has  informed  us ; but 
certainly  it  is  not  determined  by  any  necessity  arising 
either  from  the  nature  of  action,  or  propriety  of  exhi- 
bition. An  act  is  only  the  representation  of  such  a 
part  of  the  business  of  the  play  as  proceeds  in  an  un- 
broken tenour,  or  without  any  intermediate  pause. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  of  every  real,  and 
by  consequence  of  every  dramatic  action,  the  intervals 
may  be  more  or  fewer  than  five  ; and,  indeed,  the  rule 


is,  upon  the  English  stage,  every  day  broken  in  effect,  ACT. 
without  any  other  mischief  than  that  which  arises  from 
an  absurd  endeavour  to  observe  it  in  appearance. 
Whenever  the  scene  is  shifted,  the  act  ceases,  since 
some  time  is  necessarily  supposed  to  elapse  while  the 
personages  of  the  drama  change  their  p'aee. 

M With  no  greater  right  to  our  obedience  have  the 
critics  confines  I the  dramatic  action  to  a certain  number 
of  hours.  Probability  requires  that  the  time  of  action 
should  approach  somewhat  nearly  to  that  of  exhibition, 
and  those  plays  will  always  be  thought  most  happily 
conducted,  which  crowd  the  greatest  variety  into  the 
least  space.  But  since  it  will  frequently  happen  that 
some  delusion  must  be  admitted,  1 know  not  where  the 
limits  of  imagination  can  be  fixed.  It  is  rarely  observed 
that  minds,  not  prepossessed  by  mechanical  criticism, 
feel  any  offence  from  the  extension  of  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  acts ; nor  can  1 conceive  it  absurd  or  impos- 
sible, that  he  who  can  multiply  three  hours  into  twelve 
or  twenty-four,  might  imagine,  with  equal  ease,  a 
greater  number.” 

Acts  of  Parliament  are  positive  laws,  to  which  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm  have  agreed  ; it  is  applied 
also  to  the  resolutions  of  an  assembly,  senate,  or  convo- 
cation. 

Acta  Consislorii,  in  Roman  Law,  the  declarations 
or  enactments  of  the  imperial  couucil  of  stale.  The 
senate  and  soldiers  often  swore  upon  the  edicts  of  the 
emperor. 

Acta  Populi,  among  the  Romans,  were  registers  of 
their  daily  occurrences,  from  which  also  they  derived 
another  name,  that  of  Acta  Diurna.  They  differed 
from  Annals,  as  containing  transactions  of  inferior 
importance.  The  Annals  consisted  of  details  of  greater 
magnitude.  Tacit.  AnnaL  13,  31. 

Acta  Senatus,  called  also  Commentarii,  were  mi- 
nutes of  the  debates  which  occurred  in  the  senate- 
house. 

Acts,  Public.  Those  enactments  which  public 
bodies  have  made  from  time  to  time,  generally  written 
in  barbarous  Latin,  but  of  great  importance  to  the 
statesman  and  historian.  The  English  acts  were  first 
published  by  Rymer,  under  the  title  of  Firdrra. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a canonical  book  of  the  New 
Testament,  written  by  St.  Luke,  which  contains  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church,  from  the  period  of 
our  Saviour's  ascension  to  about  the  year  63  of  the 
Christian  ®ra.  This  book  is  confirmatory  of  the  divine 
original  ol  Christianity.  It  furnishes  a very  detailed  and 
most  faithful  record  of  the  early  tacts  of  the  primitive 
church  ; and  particularly  the  remarkable  story  of  the 
propagation  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The  composition  is 
more  purely  Greek  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  may  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  particular 
study,  not  only  as  a >lalemcnt  of  what  actually  took 
place,  but  as  a specimen  of  the  general  plan  upon  which 
those  should  act  who  engage  in  diffusing  religion  in 
heathen  countries,  and  of  that  pure  spirit  of  benevolence 
which  ought  to  breathe  through  all  their  labour.*'. 

As  every  tiling  peculiarly  excellent  and  important  is 
likely  to  excite  to  imitation,  we  wonder  not  that  the 
primitive  and  some  succeeding  centuries  gave  birth  to 
numerous  spurious  Acts  of  the  A (Misties.  The  principal 
were  Acts,  supposed  to  he  written  by  Abbias,  the 
pretended  bishop  of  Babylon.  The  Acts  of  St.  Peter  ; 

The  Acts  of  St.  Paul ; The  Acts  of  St.John  the  Ecan- 
n 2 
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ACT.  geli*t;  The  Act*  of  St.  Andrew ; The  Act*  of  St.  Thomas  attracted  multure * is  an  action  for  multures  against  ACTION. 

ACTION  ^ Apostle;  The  Act * of  Si.  Philip ; and  The  Act * of  those  who  arc  thirled  to  a mill,  and  come  noi ; and  an 
^ i SI.  Matthias.  action  to  compel  persons  to  grind  at  a mill  according 

Among  the  Romans,  the  proconsul*  and  governors  to  their  tenure.  Action  for  puynding  of  the  ground  is 
of  provinces  drew  up  memoirs  of  what  happened  in  so  termed,  because  it  is  founded  on  Mime  infeotfment 
the  course  of  their  government,  which  were  transcribed  for  nu  annuity  that  affects  the  ground, 
to  the  emperor  and  senate.  Hence  what  have  been  Actio  is  a term  of  the  Roman  law.  The  mode  of 
termed  the  Act*  of  Pilate,  consisting  of  an  account  of  obtaining  justice  was  by  the  injured  person  proceeding 
Jesus  Christ  sent  to  Tiberius,  'injusreum  vocare,’  to  summon  the  offending  party 

ACT/EA,  1 1 krb-c  u ms  ropHKR,  or  Bane-berries  ; to  the  court,  who  must  either  go,  or  give  bond  lor 
a genus  of  plants,  of  the  class  Polyandria,  order  Mono-  appearance.  If  he  failed  to  ap]iear,  then  the  plaintiff 
gynia.  It  is  a term  also  applied  to  one  of  the  fifty  might  take  him  with  him  by  force,  calling  any  by- 
Nereids,  and  to  one  of  the  six  malignant  genii.  slanders  to  bear  witness,  by  askiug  them  ‘ visne 

ACTASON,  the  son  of  ArtsUeus  and  Autotioe,  autestari  ?' 

daughter  of  Cadmus,  represented  in  fabulous  history  The  plaintiff’  proposed  the  action  to  the  defendant, 
as  a great  hunter.  When  Diana  aud  her  attendants  were  which  was  called  *edere  actionem;’  and  usually  done 
bathing,  he  ventured  to  approach  the  place  to  gratify  by  writing  it  iu  a tablet,  and  then  presenting  it  to  the 
his  curiosity ; upon  which  Diana  sprinkled  water  upon  defendant.  The  * postulatio  actionis.'  or  the  plaintiff"* 
him,  when  he  was  instantly  changed  into  a stag,  and  petition  to  the  pnetor,  for  leave  to  prosecute  the 
was  devoured  by  his  own  dog*.  Ovid  mentions  their  defendant,  followed,  aud  the  petit  on  was  granted  or 
names  to  the  number  of  thirty- five.  refused  by  an  intimation  at  the  bottom. 

ACT1AN  (James,  tudi  acliaci , in  Roman  antiquity.  The  plaintiff’  011  the  petition  being  granted,  obliged 
solemn  games  instituted,  or  perhaps  restored,  by  him  to  give  sureties  lor  Ids  appearance  on  such  a day 
Augustus,  to  commemorate  bis  triumph  over  Antony  iu  the  court ; the  difference  might,  in  (tic  interim,  be 
at  Actium,  held,  according  to  Strabo,  every  fifth  year,  made  up,  by  allowing  the  cause  to  fall  as  dubious,  or  by 
See  Actium.  composition. 

ACTINIA,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  If  neither  party  appeared,  the  defaulter  lost  his 
ord*r  Molluscu,  class  Vermes,  called  animal  flowers  cause;  otherwise  the  plaintiff  proceeded  * litem  sue 
mid  sea  anemonies,  See  Zoology,  Div.  ii.  actionem  intendcre,'  to  prefer  his  suit. 

ACTINOLITE.  See  Mineralogy,  Div.  ii.  The  pnetor  defined  ami  determined  the  numlier  of 

ACTION,  actio%  in  law,  the  same  with  lawsuit,  or  witnesses*  to  be  admitted,  and  assigned  Ihe  judges,  who 
process  lor  obtainiug  what  is  legally  our  due.  Actions  took  an  oath  to  be  impartial  ; upon  which  the  trial 
are  of  various  kinds,  and  may  he  classed  generally  commenced. 

under  the  two  divisions,  criminal  and  civil:  the  Action  and  Quantity  of  Action.  See  Mecma- 
former  relating  to  judgment  of  dea<h,  or  only  judg-  nics,  Div.  ii. 

ment  for  damage  to  the  party.  Civil  actions  refer  to  Action  iu  Ethics,  or  Moral  Aclion,  a voluntary  mo- 
such  as  tend  to  the  recovery  of  what  is  due  in  conse-  (ion  of  a rational  agent. 

quence  of  a contract,  such  a*  action  for  debt.  Actions  Action,  in  Poetry,  a real  or  imaginary  event,  which 
penal,  which  lie  for  some  penalty,  are  included  under  form*  the  subject  ot  a dramatic  or  epic  poem.  Aristotle 
criminal  actions ; also  actions  upon  statute  brought  denominates  it  the  soul  of  tragedy.  There  are  two 
upon  the  breach  of  a statute,  by  which  an  action  is  kinds,  the  principal  and  the  incidental.  The  former 
given  to  the  person  injured  that  lay  not  before:  and  is  what  is  generally  called  the  fable;  the  (utter  an 
actions  popular,  or  the  breach  of  some  penal  statute,  episode. 

which  every  man  has  a right  to  sue  for  himself,  and  the  Action,  in  Oratory  , the  adaptation  of  countenance, 
king  by  information,  &c.  voice,  and  gesture,  lo  the  subject  of  which  the  orator 

Civil  actions  comprise  real,  personal,  and  mixed : discourses.  Sic  Okatoht. 

realy  or  that  by  which  a person  claims  title  to  lands  or  Action  for  the  Pulpit;  and  in  a theatrical  sense, 
hereditaments  in  fee:  ftertonai,  or  what  one  man  brings  See  Declamation. 

against  another  on  any  contract  for  money  or  goods,  or  Action,  iu  Painting  and  Sculpture,  the  position  of 
for  any  offence  or  trespass:  mired,  or  an  action  that  the  different  parts  of  the  face,  body,  and  limbs  in  a 
lies  both  against  the  person,  and  for  the  thing  de-  figure.  When  (he  word  action  is  employed  in  distiuc- 
tnanded.  It  seeks  a penalty  also  for  unjust  detention,  tion  from  altitude,  it  refers  to  the  figure  being  repre- 
Personal  actions  die  with  the  individual,  not  real  sculed  in  motion,  as  running,  jumping,  striking, 
actions.  Actions  are  also  local  or  transitory,  perpetual  &c. 

and  temporary : the  perpetual  cannot  be  determined  Action,  in  Physiology,  refers  lo  the  vital,  natural, 
by  time  : temporary  actions  are  those  expressly  limited,  and  animal  functions  of  tt»e  body. 

Actions  are  joint  or  several  : joint , where  more  than  The  vital  are  such  us  essentially  conduce  lo  life  or 
one  person  is  equally  concerned : several,  where  per-  being;  as  the  action  of  the  chief  organs  of  respiration 

sons  arc  to  be  severally  charged.  Various  descriptions  and  pulsation. — The  natural  actions  are  those  which 
of  actions  are  adapted  to  different  cases,  as  actions  of  are  instrumental  to  the  continuance  of  life,  as  the 
assumpsit,  covenant,  debt,  detinue,  &c.  deglutition  and  digestion  ol  foot!,  the  separation  and 

Action,  prejudicial , is  an  action  which  arise*  from  distribution  of  the  chyle. — The  aiimal  actions  are  those 
some  hesitation  or  doubt  in  the  principal.  Action  of  a of  muscular  motion,  and  those  of  taste,  smell,  sight, 
writ  is  when  one  pleads  some  matter  by  which  he  hearing,  perception,  reasoning,  imagination.  &c. 
shews  the  plaintiff’  hud  no  cause  to  have  the  writ  he  Action,  hi  the  Military  Art,  nu  engagement  hetween 
brought,  yet  he  may  have  another  writ.  Action  of  two  armies,  or  any  inferior  bodies  of  troop*.  It  is  also 
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ACTION,  used  to  express  any  act  by  doing;  which  a soldier  or  a 
— party  may  have  acquired  distinction. 

ACTRESS  Action,  in  Commerce,  ia  a certain  part  or  share  of  a 
public  company's  capital.  A proprietor  is  called  an 
actionary.  Also,  among  merchants,  actions  often  sig- 
nify the  moveable  effects  upon  which  creditors  seize. 

ACTIVE  Verbs,  such  verbs  as  have  nouns  following 
them  which  ore  the  subjects  of  the  action  or  thing  con- 
sidered to  be  done.  See  Grammar,  Div.  i. 

Active  Power,  in  Metaphysics,  a term  which  stands 
opposed  to  speculative  power,  signifying  the  power  of 
executing  any  work. 

Active  Principles,  in  Chemistry,  such  as  act  of 
themselves  without  any  other  aid. 

ACTIVITY,  the  power  of  acting. 

Sphere  of  Activity,  the  whole  space  in  which  the 
influence  of  any  object  is  exerted. 

ACTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a small  town  of 
Epirus,  nn  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  near  a promontory  at 
the  opening  of  the  Atnhradati  gulf  of  a similar  name, 
no*  called  Capo  di  Figalo.  It  was  celebrated  for  a temple 
of  Apollo,  and  for  the  triumph  of  Augustus  over  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  in  a naval  battle,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
723.  a.  c.  3,  in  commemoration  of  which,  games,  called 
the  Aclian  garnet,  were  instituted.  Similar  games  were 
established  at  Rome,  for  the  same  purpose.  This  vic- 
tory  gave  name  to  the  Action  <tra. 

ACTIUS,  in  Mythology,  a surname  of  Apollo,  from 
the  place  where  he  was  worshipped  : the  name  also  of 
a poet,  and  a prince  of  the  Volsci. 

ACTON,  a village  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  once 
celebrated  for  ils  mineral  waters,  though  at  present 
neglected ; about  five  miles  from  the  British  metropolis. 
It  also  gives  name  to  the  parish,  which  contains  about 
1670  souls.  Acton  is  also  the  name  of  a township  in 
Cheshire,  near  Nantwich  ; and  of  some  other  places  of 
minor  importance. 

Ac  roN-Bi;KNELL,  a village  in  Shropshire,  distin- 
guished by  the  remains  of  a castle  where  Edward  I. 
once  held  a Parliament.  It  is  eight  miles  from  Shrews- 
bury. 

ACTOPAN,  a district  iu  New  Spain,  with  a capital 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-three 
leagues  from  Mexico,  N.N.E.  Indian  population  2750. 

ACTOR,  in  Law,  the  advocate  in  civil  courts  or 
causes  ; as  * actor  dominicus,’  the  lord’s  bailiff*  or  at- 
torney ; ‘ actor  ecclesis,'  the  advocate  or  pleading  patron 
of  a church. 

Actor,  in  the  Drama,  one  who  represents  some  part, 
person,  or  character  in  the  theatre.  The  Greeks  seem 
to  have  constructed  the  drama  at  first  upon  the  basis 
of  a simple  chorus,  who  sung  to  the  honour  of  Bacchus 
in  alternate  verses.  Thespis,  an  African,  introduced  a 
reciter  of  adventures,  in  order  to  diversify  the  exhi- 
bition ; and  lEschylus  improved  upon  this  by  inventing 
the  dialogue,  and  decking  his  actors  in  costly  dresses. 
To  these,  Sophocles  added  a third  person,  which  was 
the  limit,  as  to  number  of  actors,  in  the  Grecian  theatres. 
iEschylus  und  Sophocles,  with  whom  may  be  united 
Aristophanes,  often  took  a part  in  their  own  plays,  and 
in  general  actors  were  held  in  very  high  respeid ; but  at 
Rome  they  were  despised,  and  degraded  from  their 
rank  of*  citizens.  England,  at  least  in  the  metropolis, 
seems  to  follow  the  sentiments  of  ancient  Greece. 

ACTRESS,  a female  who  performs  on  the  stage. 


The  ancients  never  allowed  women  to  &ppear  upon  the  ACTRESS 
stage,  and  in  this  respect  understood  far  better  than  “ 
the  moderns  the  '*  modesty  of  nature,”  which  is  out- 
raged  by  the  public  exhibition  of  a female.  Charles 
the  Second,  after  his  restoration,  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced actresses  into  the  British  theatre ; but  there  is 
evidence  that  the  queen  of  James  the  First  took  purlin 
a pastoral  drama.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  place  of 
women  was  supplied  by  eunuchs,  in  theatrical 
representations.  Spouts,  the  famous  eunuch,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  compelled  by  Vitelliua  to  perso- 
nate a young  girl  in  the  theatre,  by  which  ignominy  he 
was  so  deeply  affected,  that  he  thrust  a sword  through 
his  breast. 

Actual  Sin,  in  Theology,  is  opposed  in  meaning 
to  original  sin  ; the  latter  being  considered  as  derived 
from  Adam  by  direct  inheritance,  the  other  as  perpe- 
trated by  an  adult  person,  or  one  arrived  at  sufficient 
age  to  discriminate  between  good  and  evil. 

ACTUARY,  u clerk  or  officer  that  registers  the  pro- 
ceedings and  constitutions  of  the  convocation.  It  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  the  secretaries  of*  fire-offices. 

In  the  East  the  term  was  applied  to  officers  who  kept  the 
military  accounts,  and  received  and  delivered  the  corn. 

It  was  also  a title  of  dignity  peculiar  to  physicians,  in 
the  court  of  Constantinople. 

ACUL,  a sea-port  on  the  north  coast  of  St.  Domingo, 
where  the  French  were  expelled  in  1794  by  the  English, 
who  took  it  by  storm.  S.  S.  W.  of  Cape  Francois, 
distant  eight  miles. 

ACULER,  in  Horsemanship,  from  the  French,  means 
that  particular  action  of  a horse,  in  working  upon  volts, 
when  he  docs  not  go  forward  enough  at  every  motion, 
so  that  his  shoulders  occupying  too  little  ground,  his 
croupe  comes  too  near  the  centre  of  the  volt.  A horse 
is  said  to  have  acute  when  the  horseman,  by  neglecting 
to  turn  hia  hand,  puts  him  on  with  the  calf  or  the  inner 
leg. 

ACU'MBN,  n.  \ atirj,  acuo , to  sharpen. 

Aci/kinate,  I Acumen  and  acuminate  are  ap- 

Acu'minated,  | plied  to  quickness,  sharpness,  keen- 

Acumina'tion.  * ness  of  mind. 

There  is  no  church  without  a liturgy,  nor  indeed  cau  there  he 
conveniently,  aa  there  is  no  school  without  a grammar.  One 
scholar  may  tw  taught  otherwise  upon  the  stock  of  his  sciwsw, 
but  not  a whole  school.  SetJem't  TbUt  7W4. 

There  is  somewhere  in  infinite  space  a world  that  does  not  roll 
within  the  precincts  of  mercy ; and  as  it  is  reasonable,  and  even 
scriptural,  to  suppose  that  there  is  music  in  hcawn,  in  those  dismal 
regions  perhaps  the  reverse  of  it  is  found  ; tones  so  dismal,  a*  t»» 
make  woe  itself  more  insupportable,  and  to  oruminaie  even  despair. 

Carper" s JMtr rr. 

ACUMINA,  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  military  omen, 
most  generally  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
points  or  edges  of  darts,  swords,  or  other  weapons. 

ACUPUNCTURE,  the  name  of  a surgical  operation 
among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  which  is  performed 
by  pricking  the  part  affected  with  a silver  needle.  They 
employ  this  operation  in  headachs,  lethargies,  convul- 
sions, colics,  Ac.  It  is  also  employed  in  some  parts  of 
America,  but  rather  as  an  ornament  than  as  a remedy. 

See  Phil.  Tram.  vol.  xlii.  No.  148. 

ACUTE',  adj."\  curcj,  acuo,  to  sharpen. 

Acute'ly.  > Sharp,  pointed,  keen,  penetrating, 

Acute'ness.  j piercing. 
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ACUTE.  Natk,  This  it  a rifl  that  I have, — simple,  a foo'.ith 

— extravagant  spirit.  But  the  gift  is  gowl  iit  thaw  in  whom  it  i* 
ADAGE,  acute,  and  I sin  thankful)  for  it 
i—  t ■ Skaktpeare. — /W«  /si.  I/, wf,  fo.  131. 

P a hoi.  in  I am  an  full  of  buaim-xse*,  I cannot  answer  thee 
acutely.  Jt>-  Atf * Hell,  fol.  '231.  act  i.  SC.  1. 

Farr.  I will  hriiijj  you  to-morrow,  by  this  time,  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  most  divine  and  acute  lady  in  court ; you  shall  see 
sweet  silent  rhetunck,  and  dumb  rlu(|»t-nc*  ■ peaking  m her  eye. 

Ben  Joiuon't  terry  Mm  w Iii  HuuuMir,  act  iii.  ac.  1. 

The  ChinoHui  > who  are  the  next  neighbours  to  the  rising  sun  on 
this  part  of  the  hemisphere,  and  cunswjuenily  the  acute  *t  \ have  a 
wholesome  piece  of  policy,  that  the  son  is  always  of  the  father's 
trail*.  HowetCt  Lettere. 

Clrinthr*.  the  stove  philosopher,  when  he  was  young,  was  * a 
tighter  at  cutis.*  just  as  Pythago***  was.  And  his  scholar  Chrysip- 
pus,  the  acute*!  ul  all  tlie  stoielu,  was  at  first  a racer.  Even  Plato 
himaslf  was  ‘ a wrestler/ 

Bentley’*  Phalaruu 

Those  Quick,  acute,  pcrjdex'd,  and  tangled  path*, 

That,  like  the  auaJce.  crush'd  by  the  sharpen’d  spade. 
Writhe  in  convulsive  torture,  and  full  oft, 

Thro'  many  a dark  and  unshuno'd  labyrinth. 

Mislead  our  step 

.Ifsws’i  Eagluh  Garden,  b.  iL 

M.  Colbert,  the  famous  minister  of  Lewis  XIV.,  was  a man  of 
probity,  of  great  industry,  and  knowledge  of  detail;  of  great  ex- 
perience snd  acuteneu  in  the  examination  of  public  accounts. 

Smith'*  Health  of  Saturn* 

Acute  Angle,  in  Geometry,  an  angle  which  does  not 
subtend  90  degrees,  or  is  less  than  a right  angle. 

AcuTB-anglcd  Triangle,  a triangle  having  three  acute 
angles. 

AcuTB-angled  Cone,  a right  cone,  the  axis  of  which 
forms  an  acute  angle  with  its  side. 

Acute,  in  Music,  is  a term  made  use  of  to  intimate 
a tone  that  is  sharp  or  high  compared  with  some  other. 
Hence  it  is  opposed  to  grave. 

Acute  Accent.  See  Accent. 

Acute  Diseases,  a phrase  used  to  denote  all  diseases 
which  are  not  chronic. 

ADACT,  V.  Ad : agere,  adactum.  To  drive  to;  to 
compel. 

ADAD,  a principal  deity  of  the  Assyrians,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  the  sun.  He  was  considered  as  married 
to  Adargatis,  one  of  the  goddesses,  under  whose  name 
they  adored  the  moon. 

ADAES,  a lake  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  in 
New  Mexico,  near  Louisiana,  about  ten  leagues  iu  cir- 
cumference. It  aboundg  in  fish  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  but  may  be  chiefly  remarked  on  account  of  a 
pyramidal  mount  in  or  near  the  centre,  in  circumference 
about  a hundred  yards. 

AD'AGE,  u."k  Vosaiua  is  perplexed  between  Scaligcr 

Ad'agy,  Vand  Varro.  E sua  propria  significatione 
' Adao'ul.  ) agatursul  aliudjudicandum.  (Scaliger.) 

Quasi  aba/jio , aut  ambagio,  h.  e.  circumagio : nempe 
quia  adagio  sit  senno  circumambulans. 

The  trite  and  common  adage  xsith,  leaue  oot  the  certain  for  the 
vneertuin.  Hull,  5-1. 

He  [Rdw.  IV.]  forgsl  the  aide  adage,  aaiyng  in  tytne  of  peace, 
prouide  for  war.  and  m the  tyme  of  war,  pruuide  fur  peace,  which 
thing  if  be  eythtar  had  well  re  mein  brat,  ur  pollilikuly  prmmled  for, 
be  had  not  been  chased  and  expuliwd  hi*  rvalm  within  li  dnyes  as 
he  was  iudeede.  Grafton,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 

IfunH.  But  thus  yon  wo  the  old  adage  verified, 

Malta  cjdurit  inter you  can  giw»  the  rest, 

Many  thing*  fall  between  the  cup  »od  tip. 

/mm'i  Tale  a/  a Tub,  act  iii.  *c.  4. 


Mem.  Ejt  ungut;  you  know  the  old  adage,  a*  these.  no  are  She  ADAGt 
remainder.  Junton'*  Cynthia’*  Henri*.  "l  Masque.  — 

That  wist  Heathen  said  rarely  well  iu  h'S  little  adage, \ nankind  ADALI  A. 
was  barn  to  be  a ndilte,  and  our  nativity  is  in  the  dark.  I_  1 

Taylor’*  Poleua-al  Diteauroe*.  Prrf. 

Tlii*  compute  of  Aristotle  doth  generally  overthrow  the  common 
cause  abed ged  fur  thi*  egret, that  ia.  a prt-cipiution.or  over-hasty 
exclusion,  before  the  birth  be  jerfuct,  according  unto  the  vulgar 
adage. lot  herein  lb#  whelpa  uf  Longest  gestation  are  also  the  latest 
in  vision. 

Brown’*  To! gar  Erroter*. 

The  antithetic  parallelism  gi™*  1111  acuteness  a.ul  force  to  adage* 
and  moral  sentences ; and,  therefore,  abounds  w Soloraun’s  Pro- 
verbs. 

I Mirth’*  /i»al.  Preliminary  Dutrrtatian. 

ADAGIO,  in  Music,  a word  used  to  signify  a slow 
movement.  Sometimes  it  is  repeated,  as  adagio,  adagio, 
to  signify  ns  alow  as  possible. 

AD  ALIA,  u town  of  Karamania,  in  the  south  part  of 
Asia  Minor  ; probably  the  ancient  fortress  of  Olbia,  the 
delightful  situation  of  which  ih  alluded  to  in  the  ancient 
name  which  it  derived  from  the  adjective  ‘0\€<of, 
blessed  or  happy.  This  coincidence  is  pointed  out  hy 
M.  D'Anville,  and  many  circumstances  confirm  the 
opinion  of  that  eminent  geographer. 

Adalia  is  beautifully  situated  round  a small  hurbour  ; 
the  streets  appear  to  rise  behind  each  other,  like  the 
seats  of  a theatre  ; and  on  the  level  summit  of  the  hill, 
the  city  is  enclosed  by  a ditch,  a double  wall,  and  a 
scries  of  square  lowers,  about  fifty  yards  asunder.  In 
one  part  of  the  surrounding  wall,  there  was  formerly  an 
opening  between  two  of  the  towers,  which  appears  to 
have  been  once  a splendid  gateway,  but  is  now  filled 
up.  There  are  still  the  remains  of  fourteen  columns  ; 
the  upper  rank  of  which  are  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

Four  of  larger  dimensions  stand  in  a line  with  the  outer 
face  of  the  towers  ; on  their  entablature  are  some  large 
stones,  with  inscriptions,  which  are  now  misplaced 
and  inverted ; hut  they  appear  to  have  belonged  ori- 
ginally to  a complete  course  along  the  whole  front. 

The  inside  walls  and  towers  appear  to  have  been  sub- 
stantial and  well  built,  the  quoin  stones  are  neatly 
chiselled,  and  the  whole  has  a look  of  finish  : hut  the 
two  outer  walls,  which  inclose  the  ditch,  seem  to  be  of 
inferior  workmanship. 

The  port  is  inclosed  by  two  atone  piers,  which  once 
had  towers  on  the  extremities : but  they  are  now  in  a 
ruinous  state,  and  the  inroads  of  the  sea  unite  with  the 
neglect  of  their  present  possessors  to  insure  their 
destruction.  The  gardens  round  the  town  are  beautiful ; 
the  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit ; every  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion is  exuberant ; and  the  inhabitants  speak  of  their 
com  grounds  as  more  than  commonly  productive.  The 
soil  is  deep,  and  everywhere  intersected  by  streams 
loaded  with  calcareous  matter;  which,  often  fertilizing 
the  plain,  fall  over  the  dills,  or  turn  the  corn-mills  in 
their  descent  to  the  sea. 

Alternate  breezes  refresh  the  air  in  a remarkable 
manner  ; for  the  daily  sea-breeze  sweeps  up  the  western 
side  of  the  gulf  with  accumulated  strength;  and  at 
night  tlie  great  northern  valley,  which  appears  to  tra- 
verse the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  conducts  the  land 
wind  from  the  cold  mountains  uf  the  interior.  Upou 
the  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to  Belect  a more  charm- 
ing spot  for  a city. 

The  population  of  Adalia  probably  does  not  exceed 
8000,  about  two-thirds  uf  which  are  Mahommedan, 
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ADALIA.  (he  other  third  Greek.  These  Greeks  are  acquainted 
AdTms-  n°  ol^er  lanKuaKe  than  the  Turkish;  yet,  though 
TOWN  Rome  °f  their  prayers  are  translated  into  that  tongue, 
> — — . ’ the  principal  part  of  the  liturgy  is  repeated  in  Greek 
by  the  papas,  or  priests ; of  whom  the  greater  number 
are  as  ignorant  of  the  meaning  as  their  congregation. 

•'  The  influence  of  commerce  on  this  coast,”  says 
Mr. Beaufort,  “has  been  but  little  felt  till  lately  (1612): 
but  the  immense  demand  for  wheat  in  the  British  gar- 
risons of  the  Mediterranean,  during  the  war,  and  the 
failure  of  a supply  from  that  once  plenteous  granary, 
Sicily  (now  hardly  adequate  to  its  own  consumption), 
had  given  such  a spur  to  the  enterprising  islanders  of 
Psara  and  Hydra,  that  in  search  of  it  they  ransacked 
the  whole  surrounding  coast  of  that  sea.  With  dollars 
iu  their  hands,  every  creek  was  explored;  and  a few 
quarters,  gleaned  from  each  valley,  soon  completed  a 
cargo.  The  exportation  of  corn  is  prohibited  through 
the  Turkish  dominions,  under  penalty  of  confiscation 
and  slavery ; but  this  extreme  severity  only  senes  to 
give  fresh  activity  to  their  traffic : for,  the  aghas,  being 
exorbitantly  paid  for  their  connivance,  have  a direct 
influence  in  promoting  it ; and  no  agha  in  the  empire  is 
proof  against  self  interest.  In  populous  countries,  and 
in  poor  soils,  it  may  be  a slow  and  difficult  process  to 
push  the  sudden  culture  of  corn  beyond  its  accustomed 
limits,  or  to  divert  the  necessary  capital  from  other 
pursuits:  but  in  the  rich  and  thiuly  inhabited  valleys 
of  those  countries,  a single  year  is  sufficient  to  produce 
exertions,  which  the  stimulus  of  a free  trade  is  alone 
wanting  to  perpetuate.  The  great  plain  of  Adalia  had 
begun  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  impulse ; and  even 
from  distant  purts  of  the  interior,  camels,  horses,  and 
asses  were  daily  bringing  in  their  separate  ventures,  to 
load  the  Greek  vessels  which  lay  in  the  port. 

“ In  the  bazaar,  or  market,  we  saw  cloth,  hardware, 
and  many  specimens  of  English  and  German  manufac- 
ture ; but  they  had  been  mostly  conveyed,  by  the 
regular  caravans,  from  Smyrna.  Few  articles  for  bar- 
ter are  yet  brought  by  the  Greek  corn-traders : ready 
money  is  their  staple;  and  every  vessel  that  we  ex- 
amined on  its  way  up  from  Malta  and  Messina  to  these 
coasts,  had  many  thousand  dollars  on  board.  If  this 
demand  continues,  both  parties  will  find  their  advan- 
tage in  a mutual  exchange  of  goods;  os  cultivation 
extends,  and  affluence  increases,  new  wants  will  be 
generated,  new  markets  for  European  manufactures 
will  be  gradually  opened,  and  civilization  and  industry 
may  one  day  triumph  over  the  ignorance  and  sloth 
that  now  pervade  these  seini 'barbarous  regions/'  Beau- 
fort's Karamania. 

ADAM  or  Adom,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Peroea,  on  the  Jordan;  where  that  river  began  to  be 
dried  up  when  the  Israelites  passed  over. 

Adam's  Peak,  or  Hammaleel,  a high  mountain  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  60  miles  E.  of  Columbo.  It  is  of 
a conical  form,  and  terminates  in  a circular  plane.  From 
the  lake  it  contains,  spring  most  of  the  rivers  of  the 
island.  The  natives  hold  it  in  the  highest  veneration, 
resorting  thither  from  all  quarters  to  the  places  of 
worship  which  they  have  erected  upon  it.  A tradition 
is  preserved  among  them,  that  it  was  from  this  spot 
Adam  took  his  last  view  of  Paradise;  others  think  he 
was  created  here.  N.  lat.  5°  55',  E.  Ion.  60°  39*. 

ADAMSTOWN,  a parish  and  town  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  Ireland.  It  must  ever  be  lamentably  memo- 


rable on  account  of  Scullabogue  barn,  in  which  195  ADAMS- 
Protestants  were  burnt  alive,  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  TOWN, 
rebellion,  in  1799.  The  remains  of  this  building  are  ADA- 
still  to  be  seen.  MANT. 

A O' AM  A NT,  n.1  «,  enpau  : domo,  to  tame. 

Adamant  ean,  - That  which  cannot  be  tamed, 

Adaman'tine.  ) subdued,  broken.  The  pro- 
perties of  the  magnet  were  formerly  attributed  to 
adamant. 

The  stone  was  hard  of  udumaunt. 

Whereof  they  made  the  foundemauat. 

The  tour  wu  round  made  in  cotnpas. 

In  all  this  world  no  richer  w»s- 

Oawr.  Horn,  of  R.  fob  135,  c.  4. 

Right  as  betwene  adamanti  two 
Of  euen  weight,  a pece  of  yron  set, 

Ne  hath  no  might  to  ovoue  to  ne  fro 
For  what  that  one  may  hale,  that  other  let. 

lb.  Aurm.  of  Fault*,  fol.  245,  c.  4. 

Tire  porte  in  forefront  was  full  huge  grete. 

Of  forme  adamant  war  the  pillani  bet*. 

Kn  that  na  fora  of  men  mycht  Ihame  doune  myrae. 

Nor  sit  the  strenth  of  Goddia  with  atrang  engynv. 

Dauylat.  book  vx  p.  183. 

But  if  God  will  it  so  mdaine,  that  you  and  my  mayatcr  may  ioyiic 
in  a league  and  amitie,  1 dare  both  say  and  iwi-re,  that  the  tine  stevle 
nooer  eleued  faster  to  the  adamant  stone,  than  hr  will  itickc  and 
claape  with  you.  both  in  welth  and  wo,  iu  prosperity  and  aduerattie. 

Grafton,  voh  ii.  p.  54. 

He  [Sampson]  that  eo  easily  brake  the  iron  fetters,  can  never 
break  the  adamantine  chain  of  our  faith. 

Hukoft  Hair  t ConlrmpJatioat. 

When  he  [the  traveller]  staveth  in  one  city  or  town,  kt  him 
change  his  lodging  from  one  end  and  part  of  the  town  to  another, 
which  is  a great  adamant  of  acquaintance. 

Bacon' t Ettoy  on  7 Vase/. 

Ran  on  emhattlcd  armies  clad  in  iron  j 
And,  weapmtirv*  himself, 

Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  the  forgery 
Of  braaen  shield  and  spear,  the  hammer'd  cuirass, 

Chalybean  temper'd  steel,  and  frock  of  mail, 

Adamantfun  proof. 

Mdian't  Samson  Agomttet. 

At  last  appear 

Hell  bounds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof. 

And  thrk«  three-fold  the  gates;  three  folds  were  br asm. 

Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock 
Impenetrable,  impal’d  with  circling  fire, 

Yet  unconsum’d.  Id.  Farad**  Lott,  b.  ii. 

Any  bounds  made  with  body,  even  adamantine  walls,  are  ao  far 
from  putting  a stop  to  the  mind  in  it*  farther  progress  in  space  and 
extension,  that  it  rather  facilitates  and  enlarges  it, 

Locke'*  Ettay  on  the  Human  Under  Handing. 

Adamantine  hardness  does  not  imply  the  least  pain. 

RrttCt  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind. 

Adamant,  one  of  the  names  of  the  diamond;  and 
given  algo  to  the  scoria?  of  gold,  the  hardest  species  of 
iron,  &c. 

Adamantine  Spar,  or  Corundum,  a stone  which 
ia  found  either  aa  a regular  crystal,  with  little  lustre, 
or  in  mass.  Those  which  are  procured  from  India  are 
usually  deemed  the  purest.  Both  there  and  in  China, 
being  extremely  bard,  it  is  used  to  polish  steel  and 
getns.  In  the  vicinity  of  Carenal,  iu  the  Mysore,  a vein 
of  adamantine  spar  is  found,  which  is  cut  out  in  consi- 
derable masses,  and  transported  on  horses  and  bul- 
locks into  different  parts  of  India.  It  was  first  brought 
into  Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  cm  this 
subject,  by  consulting  a paper  iu  the  Philosophical 
Transaclions  for  1799,  written  by  Mr.  Greville,  on 
corundum. 
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MAVr  Adamantine  Terrs,  the  sixth  order  of  earths  in 
' the  Linna^m  system. 

ADAPT.  ADAM  AHA,  in  Geography,  a district  in  Abyssinia, 
va/w  on  a mountain  of  the  same  name,  between  Axum  and 
Gondar,  abounding  in  a Mahommedan  population,  w hich 
is  diffused  through  » uumber  of  villages.  Its  name  is 
derived  fromAdama;  which,  in  the  Amhanc  dialect, 
signifies  pleasant. 

ADAMI  pomum,  in  Anatomy,  a name  applied  to 
tlte  protuberance  in  the  fore  port  of  the  throat,  arising 
from  the  projection  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  of  the 
larynx.  The  traditionary  story  of  the  origination  of 
the  name  is  sufficiently  whimsical  : a part  of  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  of  which  Adam  partook,  is  said  to  have 
stuck  by  the  way.  and  occasioned  this  formation. 

ADAMITES,  or  Adamians,  heretics  of  the  second 
century,  who  imiluted  Adam’s  nudity,  and  returned,  as 
they  imagined,  to  his  state  of  pristine  innocence.  On 
entering  their  places  of  public  worship,  which  were 
chiefly  caves,  they  threw  off  their  clothes.  They  pro- 
fessed to  live  in  continence,  and  condemned  marriage, 
which  they  affirmed  was  the  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  sin  into  the  world.  Whoever  broke  the  laws 
of  the  society  was  expelled  from  Paradise,  as  they 
termed  it ; that  is,  from  their  assemblies,  as  one  who 
had  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  mid  was  henceforth 
called  Adam.  Dr.  lordlier  questions  their  existence, 
and  the  hesitating  account  of  Epiphanins,  from  whom 
it  is  received,  is  certainly  suspicious.  The  sect  soon 
languished,  but  appeared  again  in  the  twelfth  century : 
and  is  said,  in  tile  fifteenth,  to  have  diffused  itself  in 
Germany:  but  some  authors,  particularly  Brausobre, 
deem  the  report  of  Adamitism  a mere  calumny  of  the 
papists,  to  render  their  adversaries  odious. 

ADAMS,  a township  of  the  United  Slates  of  Ame- 
rica, distant  about  140  or  150  miles  from  Boston,  and 
noted  for  a deep  excavation  formed  in  a quarry  of  white 
marble,  by  Hudson’s  brook.  The  projection  of  the 
rucks  over  the  channel  form  a natural  bridge  14  feet 
by  10,  and  about  02  in  elevation. 

ADANA,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  province 
of  Karainania.  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  A num- 
ber of  beautiful  fountains  are  supplied  from  the  river 
by  means  of  water-works;  to  which  a noble  bridge  of 
fifteen  arches  conducts.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and 
healthy,  although  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  such  as  to 
induce  the  principal  inhabitanta  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  shady  trees  and  grottos  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  The  town  is  the  residence  of  a pasha,  and 
is  supposed  to  contain  from  five  to  six  thousand  inha- 
bitants. It  is  about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
country  produces  melons,  cucumbers,  pomegranates, 
pulse,  aud  herbs  of  all  sorts,  throughout  the  year ; 
besides  corn,  wine,  and  fruits,  in  their  proper  season. 
E.  Ion.  36°  12',  N.  lot.  3b°  10'. 

ADANSON1A,  Ethiopian  Sour-oourd,  Monkey’s 
urkad,  or  African  Calabash  tree,  a genus  of 
plants  of  the  class  Mouadclphia  ; order  Polynn- 
dria.  Its  name  is  derived  from  M.  Adatison,  a French 
naturalist 

ADAPT*,  r.  A Ad:  apto  (Gr.  avrw),  to  bind; 

Adaptation,  I to  join.  Aptus  is  dicitur  qui  con- 

Adap  tion,  svenienter  alicui  junctus  cat. 

Adept'.  n~  I To  join,  fit,  or  suit  to. 

Adept',  adj.  J An  adept  is  one  who  is  well 

fitted  or  suited  for  any  particular  purpose,  from  the 


skill,  dexterity  and  experience  he  may  have  acquired  ADAPT, 
in  it.  ~ 

_ . . , . r , , . , , ADAR. 

r or  no  man.  *o  noone  os  he*  knnwrs  ihu  Icnuoamj  or  rvadva  , . _ . 

it.  *h«ii  Ik*  able  to  write  the  better  ; but  u ne  ii  adapted  to  it  by 
Nature,  lie  shall  grow  the  perfecter  writer.  Jontaae  Ihtcweent*. 

Though  there  be  some  flying  animals  of  mixed  and  participating 
natures,  that  is.  between  bird  and  quadruped  ; yet  arc  their  wings 
and  legs  so  set  together,  tint  they  seem  to  make  each  oilier;  then* 
being  a eommixtion  of  both,  rather  than  otbtptat i*q  or  cement  of 
pmminent  parts  unto  each  other.  firaten'*  I W 'gar  Erevan. 

I have  often  heard  that  your  deepest  adepts  and  oldest  professor* 
in  science  an*  tlic  obscurest. 

Berkeley' t Minnie  /•kituivpher. 

We  have  very  good  evidence  that  the  form  of  government  whiih 
Charoodas’s  laws  wore  adapted  to,  wa*  aii  aristocracy  or  oligarchy. 

Bern  I ley  «a  the  Eputtei  a/  I’haherit, 

Nor  is  there  so  murh  as  any  appearance  of  our  limln  being  en- 
dued with  a power  of  mo*- in g or  directing  themselves;  though 
they  are  adapted,  like  the  several  parts  of  a machine,  to  be  the 
instruments  of  motion  to  each  other.  Butter  * Aua-'wjy. 

Where  small  increase  the  barren  mountains  give, 

There  kioes,  adapted  to  the  feeding,  live. 

ISirme/f  t Uattd. 

She  [Fancy]  see*  the  singer*  reach  Moriah's  hill. 

The  minstrels  follow,  then  the  porches  fill ; 

She  wakes  the  numerous  instrument*  of  art. 

That  each  performs  it*  own  adapted  part. 

Ik.  Hritkiah. 

Among  tn-ny  other  remans,  I think  myself  very  harpy  in  my 
country,  sa  the  language  of  it  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  a nun 
who  is  sparing  of  hi.  words,  and  an  enemy  to  loquacity 

Spevtaivr,  No.  135. 

Proceed  I nor  quit  the  fair*  which,  simply  told. 

Could  once  •«  well  my  answering  bosom  pierce  j 
Procred,  in  forceful  sounds,  and  colours  Udd, 

The  native  legends  of  thy  land  rehearse ; 

To  such  ad-ipt  thy  lyre,  and  suit  thy  powerful  veme. 

Calimit  Ode  an  the  Popular  Supmttlioat  of  the 
Highland*  of  St-oll and. 

Suppose  that  an  expert  mechanic  views  a well-constructed  ma- 
chine. He  see*  all  ii»  part*  to  be  made  of  the  fittest  matpr.iil*,  and 
of  the  most  proper  form  ; nothing  *unrrflui>ua.  nothing  deficient, 
every  port  adapted  to  it*  use  ; and  the  whole  fitted  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  to  the  end  for  which  it  is  intended  lie  itrononncri  it  to  be 
a beautiful  machine.  Netd  on  the  Poteen  a/ the  Haw* an  Mutd. 

We  may  still  inquire,  how  the  rest  cf  mankind,  and  even  tho 
adept*  them  scire*,  except  in  tome  solitary  moment*,  have  got  *o 
stn-ug  and  irresistible  a belief,  that  thought  must  have  a subject, 
and  l«  the  act  of  some  thinking  being.  lb. 

As  those  which,  rais'd  by  pride's  command, 

Block  up  the  p**»4ge  through  the  Strand, 

Great  adept*  in  the  fighting  trade. 

Who  serve  their  time  on  the.  parade. 

CharehHf « Ghoet.  book  h. 

From  stucco'd  walls  *m«rt  argument*  rebound  ; 

And  beaus,  adept  in  everything  profound. 

Die  of  disdain,  or  whistle  off  the  sound. 

Cawperi  Hope. 

ADAR,  the  name  of  the  12th  month  of  the  Hebrew 
ecclesiastical  year,  corresponding  with  the  end  of 
February  and  beginning  of  March.  The  lunar  year 
being  shorter  than  the  solar  by  1 1 days,  which  at 
the  end  of  three  years  makes  a month,  the  Jews 
intercalate  a 13th  month,  which  they  call  Veadar,  or 
the  second  Adar.  In  the  month  of  Adar  the  Jews  ob- 
serve three  fasts  : the  feasts  of  Purim  (Esther,  ix.  28), 
and  some  minor  feasts.  The  fast  on  the  7 th  is  in  re- 
membrance of  the  death  of  Moses ; that  on  the  9th  on 
account  of  the  schism  between  the  schools  of  Shamtnii 
and  Hillel;  and  that  on  the  13th  in  remembrance  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Hainan.  The  feasts  of  Purim  fall  on 
the  14th  and  1 5th  days  of  this  month. 
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ADAK-  ADARCON,  an  ancient  Jewish  coin,  usually  of  gold, 
CON.  ami  worth  about  15#.  sterling.  It  i»  mentioned  in 
anlvr  a Scripture  as  curly  as  the  time  of  David.  ( I Chron.  xxix.7.) 
^ ADARME,  a small  weight,  used  in  the  Spanish 

settlements  in  South  America,  equal  to  the  16th  part 
of  an  ounce. 

ADASE',  or  Da**.  See  Dase. 

In  this  chapter,  he  so  gaily  florhlicd,  that  he  had  went  \*  glitter* 
ing  would  ltaic  made  curry  Man's  eyes  m>  mdiwd,  that  no 

Ilian  should  have  spied  Ids  faished,  and  fimnocn  not  the  truth. 

Sr.  T.  .Vert’s  II  nrlo,  p.  459. 

ADAUNT,  or  Daunt.  See  Daunt. 

De  Gywes,  A 11  <■  rod  vs  (£nt  here  kyng  wits) 

He  a dauntede  hard  y now,  ami  non  harm  yt  was. 

It.  of  GUructtfer,  p.  61. 

• Kjng  William  atbantede  b»t  foie  of  Waljs 

And  made  Inui  berr  hvni  truagv,  and  byhole  hvu*  A by*. 

Id.  p.  37*. 

Wherewith  the  reliel  rather  was  the  more 
Encourag'd  than  arid, runted : and  begun 
T'advcnturv  further  than  he  did  before} 

Seeing  such  a uumarrh  had  to  little  done. 

DanirCt  Civil  Ifar,  b.  U. 


ADAYS',  (onday$.) 

Noutinr  for  dredc  nor  hoist. 

The  luf  uf  wmtrschip  nor  honour?  went  aw  »y  Is, 

But  certanlv  tin-  dash  bitide  now  on  dayis 
WtuU  dalf  and  dull  threw  my  nr  vnwctJdy  age. 

Douglas,  b.  r,  p,  140. 

With  a mceke  visage,  swe-ete  wordes  in  the  toung,  deliberation  Is 
tha  person,  temiwrautiee  iu  die  worle,  euerie  one  may  beguile  an- 
other now  a data,  it  by  sbrewdues  and  malice,  is  hegaitrd  lnmself*. 

Golden  Bohr,  U. 

Wiu.  Thoraalin.  have  no  care  for-thy ; 

My  aeKie  will  have  a double  eye, 

\ like  to  my  flotke  aud  I tune ; 

Par.  alas at  home  1 1 tan*  a ayre, 

A striHlumc  eke,  as  hole  as  fy  re, 

'nut  dewly  odoyes  counts  mine. 

.Spenser  s Shephturd’i  Calendar  for  Ml trek. 

Distillations  of  celestial  days  are  conveyed  in  channels  not 
|n-rwum»  to  mi  eye  of  aenae,  and  now  uday j we  seldom  look  with 
o tiicr,  be  the  object  never  so  beauteous  or  dJuritig. 

Taylor' t Fyiscopaey  Autrted,  F.pist.  Ded. 

• Nothing,’  continued  Use  parson,  * is  commoner  than  for  men 
ftou'-a-dcyt  to  pretend  to  have  rend  Greek  authors,  wln«  have  met  • 
with  them  only  In  InutslaliotM,  and  cannot  oioin^nte  a verb  in  mi.’ 

Field  iuf « Jourruy  to  the  yeti  World.  Introduction. 


A DAYS. 
ADD. 


ADAW'.  A daw  (Mr.  Tyrwhit  says)  means  to  make. 
The  true  Etymology  seems  to  lie  the  A.  S.  verb  Dttgian, 
lucescere  ; whence,  also,  are  Dot/  and  Dunn. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  Spenser  s u*agc  of  the 
word  Adtm.  It  may  In*  applied  by  him,  consequently, 
from  the.  overspreading,  overcoming,  overpowering, 
effect  of  day-light : but  no  means  have  occurred  of 
tracing  the  word  satisfactorily. 

Ye,  sire,  quod  she,  ye  may  wenc  as  you  lest ; 

But.  sire,  it  mat]  tlia'f  waketh  of  his  slept. 

He  may  no  wtdcnly  »H  taken  krjtc 
Vpon  a thing,  no  seen  it  parfitly, 

Til  tlwt  Ik*  be  adawtd  trenuly . 

Chaucer,  Marc.  T. 

She  oft  him  list,  and  diortly  for  to  saiu 
Him  to  rrwakeu  slur  did  ah  her  pain 
And  at  the  last  lie  gun  his  breath  to  draw 
And  of  bis  suough  suae  after  that  adaw. 

Id.  3 U,  Trodot,  to.  17*.  c.  3. 

8a  spake  this  l*>ld  bron*  with  great  diwlaine : 

Little  him  aunswerrd  the  oakv  Ngaine. 

But  yeelded,  with  shame  and  grief  adoued, 

That  of  a weede  bee  was  overcrowed. 

Speraer't  ShcpkeartFs  Calender,  February. 

As  the  bright  tonne,  what  time  his  fiery  ten  me 
Towards  tbe  wcastente  brim  begins  to  draw. 

Gins  to  abate  tlie  hr tgli Incase  of  his  iurame. 

And  feruour  of  his  flame*  soror-whal  adatc: 

So  did  this  mighty  lady 

Id.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  v.  canto  h. 

AD  A YES,  or  A da  fa,  a Spanish  station  in  the  N.  E. 
extremity  of  the  province  of  Texas,  in  New  Mexico. 
Here  is  a regular  garrison,  and  a small  town  adjoining; 
it  is  about  450  miles  front  New  Orleans.  Lon.  93°, 
30*  W.  Lau  32°,  9 'N. 

Abates,  a remarkable  lake,  about  two  leagues  from 
the  above  town,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  seen  a rock  of 
a pyramidal  form,  about  the  circumference  of  100  yards, 
which  reflects  the  aim's  rays  like  crystal.  This  fine 
sheet  of  water  is  nearly  ten  leagues  in  circumference, 
is  very  deep,  abounds  in  fish,  and  gives  unusual  fertility 
to  the  country  around.  There  is  a small  river  of  this 
name  in  the  above  province,  on  whose  banks  are  several 
rich  silver  mines. 

vol.  xvxi. 


ADCO'RPORATE,  v.  or  ) Ad:  corpvt,  to  a bodv; 
Acco'rporate.  J to  join  to  a body. 

To  join  to,  unite  or  mix  with;  to  embody.  We 
now  use  incorporate. 

ADD,  r.  > 

Ad'dible,  J 

Audibil'itt,  M 

Addit'ament,  f Ad  : do,  to  give  or  put  to. 

Addition,  V To  join  or  unite  to,  to  in- 

Addi'tional,  ».  / crease  the  number,  augment  the 
Additional,  adj. L quantity. 

Additionally,  % 

Addition  ary,  1 

Ad'ditory.  J 

Wlwnnc  thei  herd™  these  thingis ; be  addide  and  seyde  « parabla 
for  that  Iw  was  nygh  Jmjulcm.  and  fur  that  tbei  gessidea  lb«t 
aiHMMt  Um;  kyugdacu  uf  God  schulde  be  schcwyd. 

M icif,  Lnk,  chap.  six. 

This  figure  hr  tuUled  vet  Uirrto 

lliwi  if  -old  rnrtr,  wli»i  should  Iren  da? 

For  if  a prrrst  bcfnolr.on  wivont  we  tnisl, 

No  wonder  it  a k-wrd  man  la  rust. 

Ckametr,  ProL  to  Can.  T. 

Tl<fit  they  y*  pladfy  mraued  his  preaihinge.  werr  Iraptisrd  ; and 
the  same  dny-r,  tber  were  added  vnto  limn  a boa  tv  thre  thouiando 
■oalct. 

Bible,  1539.  Acta,  c.  iL 

This  man  was  so  myghty  and  martini  in  bis  frates  and  al  Ms 
dedys.  that  far  his  more  honour  he  had  an  addycyon  pat  to  Lis  njua*. 
and  was  called  for  his  great  mygbt  and  power,  Coustantlna  Um 
Great. 

Faiyaa^p.  43. 

And  l*c sides  this,  giving  all  diiigeoct*,  a dde  to  jo or  faith,  vertue 
and  to  vertoe,  knowledge;  aud  to  knowledge,  temperance ; and  to 
temperance,  patience ; and  to  |«bvTit  r.  uodiiunae  , and  to  ^odlinesse, 
brotherly  klndoesse ; and  to  brotherly  kindnem*.  rhsrity. 

J Peter,  c.  i.  ».  5,  6,  7. 

Man.  Tills  man,  ladv, hath  robbed  many  beasts  of  their  particular 
additioiu  ; he  is  as  valiant  as  the  iyou,  churlish  ns  llie  heart,  slow 
os  the  elepltariL 

Shakespeare,  Tr.  and  Crest.  M.  79.  act  L sc.  f. 
Chak.  Though  huid  and  monies  be  no  happiness. 

Yet  they  are  counted  good  addiiitm. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Elder  Brother,  act  lit.  K 5. 

The  senate  with  applause  and  thankes  aj.prooued  and  confirmed 
bia  [Probui’s]  election,  with  additions  to  bis  title,  * Augustus,  tha 
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ADD.  Father  of  his  Cimntrey,  and  the  highest  Bishop.’  For  in  those 
j—  — M (inn  ?,  cuea  nmi>rtc>(  Ivcatlien*,  (hr  sacred  title  of  a hilltop  was 
accounted  an  adddawenf  of  honour  cum  lo  an  emprrour. 

• Speed's  llidory  »y 'Great  Britain. 

Daw.  ’Twa*  an  addition  any  worthy  spirit 
Would  covet,  next  to  immortality, 

AIxjvc  all  Jos'S  of  lift. 

Ford's  Perkin  llarfock,  act  iv.  ic. 4. 

>■  **  Back  to  thy  punishment, 

Faite  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wing*, 

I.e»t  with  a whip  of  scorpion*  I pursue 

Thy  fingering.  or  willi  one  stroke  of  this  dsrt 

Strange  btrruur  seise  thee,  and  pang?  unfelt  before.” 

.Viffni'j  Paradise  Lott,  book  it. 

Having  hreatli’d  air.  and  ilcpt  in  her  [London's]  bosom,  w>w  near 
upmt  forty  year?,  it  is  no  wonder  if  1 be  habitually  in  love  with  her  ; 
nur  have  I bin  wanting  to  express  it  tr.Bny  times,  by  dedicating  unto 
her  the  great  French  dictionary  refin'd,  and  enriched  with  divers 
additU-naU. 

Howell'i  LondiHof'fUs.  Prrt 1 

What  is  necessary,  and  what  is  udditUmary. 

Herbert. 

m Some  are  ndditiened  with  live  title  of  lourcnt,  though  1 *««t  con- 
frvs  l could  never  find  the  root  whence  tl*eir  bays  did  grow  in  Eng- 
land, as  to  any  solemn  iiutrtutkwi  thereof  in  our  nation. 

Fuller's  IFcrlAic*. 

The  additory  fiction  gives  to  a grant  man  a larger  vharr  of  reputa- 
tion than  belongs  to  him,  to  enable  him  to  serve  some  prod  end  or 
purjtosc.  divbtifhfwe. 

Endlevv  divisibility  giving  us  no  mure  a clear  und  distinct  idea 
of  actually  infinite  jurt*.  than  ciullesa  addihility  (if  I may  mi  speak), 
gives  us  a dear  and  dUtiurt  idea  of  au  actually  infinite  number. 

Locke' i Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 

Wlicn  mm  are  actually  horn  lo  title?,  it  it  nlcnnvt  impossible  that 
they  should  fail  of  receiving  an  ndditunutl  greatness  if  they  taka 
can;  lo  accomplish  themselves  for  it. 

OtiimiM*,  No.  111. 

Addil'umaUy  lo  this,  they  [the  Jew*]  observed  numberless  rites 
aud  customs,  according  to  the  txuditiun  of  tlieir  Elders. 

Bryan/. 

••  llw  son  shaft  add  new  honours  to  the  line, 

*'  And  early  with  paternal  virtues  shine.” 

Gay.  FpitiU  i. 

F.verv  man  of  common  sense  can  demonstrate  in  speculation,  and 
may  be"  fully  convinced,  titst  all  the  praise*  and  commendations  of 
the  w-bolf  world,  cut  add  no  more  to  the  real  and  intrinsic  value  of 
a man,  than  they  can  add  to  bn  stature. 

Swift  <m  the  Difficulty  tf  Knotting  Onr't-trlf. 

Die  proprietor  of  the  hind,  and  the  merchant  who  brought  riche* 
home  by  the  returns  of  foreign  trade,  Inul  during  two  wars  bore  the 
whole  immense  load  of  the  national  expenses;  while  the  lender  of 
nioncv,  who  added  nothing  to  the  common  stock,  throve  by  the  public 
calamity , and  contributed  not  a mile  to  the  public  charge. 

IkUttfffirake'i  Letter  r«  -Mr  M . H'oidAsn. 
Had  I with  cnicl  and  appressive  rhymes 
Pursu'd,  and  turn'd  misfortunes  into  crimes; 

Had  I,  when  virtue  gasping  lay  and  low. 

Join’d  tyrant  vice,  and  added  woe  to  woe. 

Churchill's  Epistle  to  ft'itfiam  Hogarth. 

Addit  ament,  a name  applied  by  the  physicians 
tn  the  ingredients  added  to  a medicine  after  having 
been  compounded. 

Addition,  in  Arithmetic,  the  uniting  of  two  or 
* more  numbers  of  a similar  kind  into  one  sum  total. 

Addition,  in  Music,  a dot  on  the  right  side  of  any 
note,  signifying  the  prolongation  of  the  sound  of  that 
not*  by  one  half  more  of  time. 

Addition,  in  I.aw,  the  title,  or  cstate  arfd  place  of 
• abode  which  is  given  to  a man  besides  his  proper  name 
and  surname,  showing  his  degree,  occupation,  trade, 
age,  Ac. 

Additions,  in  Distillation,  a name  given  to  the 
salts,  acids,  aromatics,  and  oils,  which  are  added  to 


the  liqnor,  while  in  a state  of  fermentation,  in  order  to  aSHX 
improve  the  viuosity  of  the  spirit,  procure  a larger  -w- 
quantity  of  it,  or  give  it  a particular  flavour.  C ADDER 

Additions,  in  Heraldry,  hearings  in  a coat  of  arms, 
containing  additional  marks  of  distinction  and  reward  ; 
and  which  are  transmitted  only  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
individual  who  obtains  them.  * 

ADDEF.M',  or 
Deem, 

ADDOOM’,  or 

Doom. 

For  U,  Uic  winced  God.  that  wmmdclh  harts. 

Caus'd  me  Ik*  called  to  nrroimt  the  r«  fort* ; 

And  for  rcucngciucnt  of  those  wrongful  smarts, 

Which  I to  others  did  inlsict  afore, 

Addaem'd  me  to  endure  this  prnaunc*  sore. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queen*,  book  ri  canto  viii. 

Now  iudge  then  (O  thou  greatest  goddess  trrw !) 

According  as  thy  mNl*  durst  see  and  heart. 

And  v»u>  me  addmui  tl»ot  iv  mv  dew  ; 

That  is  the  rale  of  all,  all  being  rul’d  by  you. 

Id.  book  vli.  canto  vui. 

AD  DER.  Nadar  in  the  Gothic : noedre  in  A.  S.  (which 
in  English  is  tieath,  nether,  low,  lower)  was  applied  lo 
the  whole  serpent  me  class. 

Bate  byt  )o  more  wonder  be, 

Scldc  BSC  vchal  in  J*e  loud  my  fouU;  « urine*  sr. 

For  nedre*  oy  oprr  wormc?  i*c  mow  f>er  be  nojt. 

And  gef  be  bej»  l»ider  hi  ca*  from  o^er  londes  y brogt, 

Hco  dyc]>  iborj  wad  of  pc  Umd,  oper  £orj  towebyug  y wys. 

ft.  Gloucettrr,  p.  43. 

Ye  grnerarioun  of  eddrit : him  niouu  ye  ipeke  ginle  tbingia 
whanne  ye  ben  y vcle  f for  tbc  mouth  sprkith  of  pientrv  of  tiie  hcrle. 

M iriif,  Matthew,  cluip.  xii. 

Herr  mow  ye  seen,  tliat  dedly  tinne  hath  fir>l  suggestion  of  iho 
fetuie,  ft‘  sbeweth  here  by  the  adder  ; and  afterward  the  debt  of  tie* 
rtrah,  VS  Iheweib  hen;  liy  Eve;  him]  after  tlut  the  consenting  of 
reason,  as  sbeweth  by  Adam. 

Chaucer.  Personnel  Tale,  vol.  H.  p.  305. 

Throw  the  *lill  wy  from  Tenedos  in  fere 
1a»  twa  grrl  low  pit  edderu  with  mom  tliraw 
First  throw  the  dude  tow  art  the  land  cun  draw. 

Ihugtai.  b.  ii.  p.  45. 

From  Tcnedon  behold  In  circles  great 
By  the  calm  sea  cone  JU-tyng  adders  twaittc, 

V*  hicli  plied  towardr*  the  shore. 

Surrey . 

Dan  shall  he  a serpent  in  tlie  way e,  an  tdder  in  the  path,  by  lingo 
the  bone  heirs,  and  hys  rider  fell  liacwardc. 

Bible,  1539.  Cen.  e.  *lis. 

He  T the  emperor  Frederick]  suffered  him  [the  fxipe]  to  treads 
vputi  him,  and  to  set  his  fete  ID  hi*  nrckr,  and  while  he  so 
did,  so  his  quier  sang  this  verse  of  the  (waiter.  Thou  »halt  walke 
vpon  the  odder  and  the  htuibskc  ; wul  aimlt  treade  downc  the  lion 
wd  the  dragon. 

Grafton,  vol.  i.  p.  316, 

9 Hag.  And  1 hn’  hern  plucking  (plant*  among) 

Hemlock,  hentanc,  odtlcr' t-tangue. 

Night-shade,  moone-wort,  libbard's-bane: 

And  twUe,  by  the  dog?,  was  likr  to  b«*  ta  n*. 

Jenson's  M.tsyue  of'  Qucenes,  3 charm*. 

IsM-  By  the  crested  adder's  pride 
That  along  the  clift*  do  glide. 

Drydtm  t Itulian  Queen,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Memory  confus’d,  and  interrupted  thought. 

Death’s  harbinger*,  lie  latent  in  the  draught ; 

And,  in  the  flower*  that  wreath  the  sparkling  bowl. 

Fell  odder*  hua,  and  poi*uno*t*  serpent*  roll. 

Prior’ s Sofimpn.  PUasurt. 

Adder,  Ltt  Zoology,  a name  for  tlie  viper;  a reptile 
of  tbc  serpent  species. 
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ADDER.  Adder  Stores,  the  name  of  certain  opaque  rings 
— of  glass,  found  in  the  British  Islands,  having  a thick 
ADDICT  Voider.  They  are  considered  os  proofs  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  country  were  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  making  glass.  These  stones  are  sometimes  finely 
variegated.  See  Phil.  .Mop.  vol.  xx.  p.  17. 

ADDEXTRATORES, or  Adpixtrakii,  in  the  court 
of  Rome,  the  pope's  mitre-bearers. 

AD'DICE,*.  \ A-  S.  Adese,  Ascia ; which  Vossius 
Adxk,  ’•  derives  from  A£tsij,  and  A£o»tj,  from 

Axe.  ) ay vo ft,  to  break,  whose  future  is  a£w. 

And  stone*  adunward  *lungc  vp  hnn  y nnwc, 

Aud  mvd  spar*  »*<  Bijd  floD  vatic  ofhero  slowp. 

And  wyd  suero  it  tuyd  «u. 

I?.  Gloucester,  p.  368- 

And  iu>w  «n  axe  is  sett  to  the  roote  of  the  tre,  and  thrrfore  every 
tre  that  nukitb  not  good  fruyt,  schal  be  kitt  doun,  acid  ichal  tie  cut 
Into  the  tier. 

Wktif.  Luk.  chap.  iii. 

Now  also  is  y*  air  Icyde  vnto  the  rote  of  the  trees;  and  eucry  tree 
tkerfore  which  brvngeth  uut  forth  good  frutc,  ia  hewen  doutiu  and 
cast  into  due  fyre.  Bible,  1330. 

— - So  as  ve  ae 
The  lauboraris  into  the  moimtainis  hie 
With  steLI  axis  besely  hak  and  l»ew 
Aue  rankle  alk  that  roony  zeris  tii&r  grew. 

Douglas,  booa  U.  p.  59. 
like  as  the  elm,  forgrown  in  mountains  hje. 

Round  bp « mi  with  ate,  dial  husbandmen  a 

Will*  thick  asaaulte*  striue  to  tccrc  up,  doth  threat 

Su.rey. 

ADDICE,  or  Adze,  a crooked  axe  used  by  car- 
penters, and  others,  for  chopping  under  the  foot,  f;C. 
ADDICT,  v.  ~l  Ad  : diets,  (idemest  ac  atiribuo, 
Addict'ldxess,  lac  prweipue  consecro,  Vos. 'us. 
Adoic’tiox.  3 Qui  dicat  aliquid,  id  ei  addicit. 
Festus). 

To  declare  for,  to  give  up  to,  to  devote  or  attach  to. 

No  medicine,  no  n.iunuilr,  no  wholesome  precepts  rmdcl  appease 
or  pacific  tbc  angrie  mindc*  mid  raging  wittes  of  the  Scottiabe 
nobiPiic,  so  much  wrre  they  addicted  and  bent  to  this  folly  and  vnreS- 
sonable  nudnesse. 

Grafton,  IL  181. 

Which  is  a wonder  how  his  grace  should  gleane  it. 

Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain**. 

Ilia  companii > vntcUer'd,  rode,  and  shallow, 

His  hourcs  fill’d  np  with  ryots,  banquet*,  sport*. 

Skak.  Hen.  V,  fo.  70,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Mm.  Thou  hast  miss'd  a roan, 

(But  that  he  is  addicted  to  his  study. 

And  know*  no  other  nmtrrs*  than  his  mind') 

Woo’d  weigh  down  hundlr*  of  these  empty  kcze*. 

Beaumont  and  Hrtrher’i  FMIrr  Brother , act  iii.  SC.  5. 
For  to  that  sacred  skill  they  most  Uicrosrlrc*  apply  ; 

■Idrfirtrrf  from  their  birth*  so  much  to  poesy. 

That  in  the  mountains  those  who  scarce  have  seen  a book. 

Most  skilfully  will  make,  as  though  from  art  they  Look. 

Drayton’s  Raty.OUnon,  Fourth  Song. 

Aso.  Your*  entirely  addicted,  Madssiie. 

Aao.  1 require  no  more,  dcarect  Atotus;  henceforth  let  me  call 
you  mine. 

Jonson't  Cynthia's  Revel*,  act  iv.  sc.  5. 

Tuhnl  first  gathered  together,  and  made  faiHtlitir  those  beasts 
which  formerly  were  untamed,  and  brought  them  into  herds  aiul 
droves  : Jubal  ittvenu*«l  niusick,  aud  Tubtucain  tile  working  in  brass 
and  iron:  the  one  being  aetdieied  to  husbandry,  ll»c  other  was 
mechanical,  the  third  given  to  idleness  and  pleasure. 

Ralegh' i History  of  rkc  Her  Li. 

With  tike  satin*  alTcctiuns  therefim*.  anti  the  same  addicted  fidelity, 
Partnment  of  England,  I ben*  again  have  brought  to  your  penis*! 
up  the  same  argument  these  following  E*p<*»tioti9  of  Scripture. 

Af ifion’l  F.ifmitions  on  the  Four  chief  I'lucct  in  Scripture, 
ukkh  treat  of  NuUitia  in  Marriage. 


Hercules  was  particularly,  and  of  tliem  all,  the  moat  addicted  to  ADDKT. 
the  juice  of  the  grajn*.  — 

Bentley  an  the  Ep inlet  of  Pkalaris.  AD- 

Thosc  know  how  little  I have  remitted  of  toy  former  addicledneu  DRESS- 
to  make  chyroical  experiments.  * Boyle.  v'^*s' 

To  the  incapacity,  which  an  addict  dm  to  certain  sciences  induceth. 
may  be  added  tin*  prejudice*  which  certain  circumstances  in  the 
state  of  the  two  religious  parties,  that  divide  the  western  world, 
were  apt  to  occasion.  irorkurfon’s  Sermon*. 

There  has  always  prevailed  among  that  part  of  mankind  that 
addict  their  mind*  to  qwcuiation,  a propensity  to  talk  much  of  the 
delight*  of  retirement. 

ddteaprrer,  No.  126. 

TIkisc  who  employ  their  pens  on  political  subjects,  free  from 
party -rage,  and  party-prejudice*,  cultivate  a science,  which,  of  all 
others,  ctMitrihutes  most  to  public  utility,  and  even  to  the  private 
satisfaction  of  those  nlw  addict  thcuwUr*  to  tbc  study  of  it. 

Unme  t Essay*. 

ADDICTI,  persons  amonpr  the  Romans,  made  to 
serve  a creditor  whose  claims  they  were  unable  to  dis- 
charge, and  to  whom  they  were  bound  till  the  debt  was 
paid. 

ADDLE,  r.  ) A.  S.  did!  inn,  to  be  sick  or  wreak. 

Ad'di-k,  adj.  \ To  be  of  uo  use;  to  corrupt;  to 
be  empty. 

Addle,  says  Tooke,  becomes  ail;  as  idle  becomes  ill, 
by  sliding  over  the  D,  in  pronunciation. 

Aim*  grisly  tiling  to  tdl,  scho  gun  Ik  I. ahl 
In  hlak  aditl  the  I ml  limit  waiter  raid 

Changit  in  tbc  altare.  • 

Douglas,  b.  ti.  p.  115. 

Fat*.  Troylus  ? Why  be  esteeme*  ber  no  nsura  than  I csUcjne  on 
tddte  egge. 

Cm  If  you  low*  an  addle  egge  as  well  a*  you  loue  an  idle  brad, 
you  would  calc  chickens  i’  lh’  shell. 

Shakespeare , Trw.  A Cm.  p.  84),  act  1.  ac.  2. 

For.  Could  your  mouldy  brain  Ik*  so  addle,  to  imagine  1 would 
marr,  a stale  widow  at  six-aiul-forty  i 

Ford's  Love's  Sacrifice,  act  iii.  sc.  1.  * 

Bare  trees  and  shrub*  but  ill  you  know. 

Could  shelter  them  [the  bird*]  {runs  rain  or  mow  ; 

Stepping  into  their  Bests,  they  (-addled. 

Theta  selves  wen*  chill'd,  their  eggs  were  addled . 

Cou-per  t Fairing  Time  Anticipated. 

Addle  Eggs,  such  a.*  have  not  been  impregnated  by 
the  male.  After  incubation,  these  eggs  contain  a round 
and  ash-coloured  substance. 

ADDRESS',  v.  "k  French,  artdrcai-r ; dresser;  from 

Address',  n.  >tho  Italian,  drizzare ; from  the 
ADDRras'r.iu  j Lat.  duigert ; to  direct. 

To  direct  the  attention  to ; to  prepare  or  make  ready 
for ; to  direct  the  discourse  or  writing  to. 

lie  bod  they  tub!  in  hye 

Do  gmith  hit  vhippis  and  nmiio  sirn  i»  ly, 

Atul  gadder  his  foiki*  towart  the  cobt  to  gidder, 

Amour  and  al  thing  mcttMit  bryng  tbidder. 

And  todiwmmill,  gif  any  aAis  qubv 
They  Utu*  addreuit  thatv  gerc  *o  nnldunlr. 

Douglas,  h.  iv.  p.  109. 

— V'nto  whom  . 

He  gatw  in  charge  hi*  nauic  secretelv 
For  to  prepare  ; and  driuc  to  the  sea  a»vt 
His  people  . and  their  armour  to  addrrae 
Ami  for  the  caosc  of  change  to  faine  evcuH*. 

Surrey. 

After  that  the  Ktu  jcs  higluw*  f Hcnrv  8]  adores* d hi*  gracious  letters 
to  the  mmior  and  crouinaltir  of  the  cltic,  signifving  to  them  t)kat  bis 
pletnure  wits  to  solrmpniK'  and  celebrate  the  cuiroflarton  of  Iii*  tunjtas 
dearr  and  wvlbt-kracd  wife  Quenc  Aam*  at  B'estuun*ter  the  WhiV- 
•eudaj  ucxtc  euvuingc. 

Hail,  p.  7(3. 
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— — I turn e raeJisp’d 

To  the  bookc  Mien  of  my  secret  xiule. 

IWrcforc  good  > mitli,  add  rent  thy  gate  rnti>  her, 

)'*•  n<>t  drnuk*  acce*«e,  »tautd  at  tirr  tloturv*, 

Aud  (til  ilirm,  there  tin  fixed  foxit  ihall  gnw, 

Till  thou  hiiut  audience. 

Shakespeare's  Tw.  Xigbt,  fol.  457,  act  1.  *c  4. 
‘They  ended  parle,  and  frith  address'd  for  tight 
U<i«pcnk«bk;  for  who,  though  with  ill*  tutigue 
Of  angclt,  can  relate,  or  to  what  tiling* 

Liken  on  earth  completing*,  that  may  lift 
Human  iiuaginati-x)  to  kuch  height 
Of  godlike  jxincr  ? 

Mill, -n’t  Paradise  L.V,  hook  ri- 
So  tpake  the  cm-joy  of  mankind,  enclos’d 
In  terpent,  inmate  l*ad  ! and  toward  Eve 
A ihfrorVf  hii  wav. 

76.  I took  it. 

The  Earl  of  Staff  sbury  having  addressed  in  vain  for  hi*  Mujc*tic» 
favour,  resorted  lij  habeas  corpus  to  the  King’*  Bench,  the  couiUnt 
residence  of  ius  ju*ticc. 

Mastilt  an  Ike  Growl  h of  Papery  and  Arbitrary 
Government  ris  England. 

Whatever  good  from  clear  understanding,  drtiberalc  advice, 
•agacknkl  foresight,  stable  rrwilulum,  (levterous  address,  right  inten- 
tion, and  orderly  prucrediog  doth  naturally  rrvolt.  wisdom  ronfrn. 

Barmur*  .Stem am. 

Manci*.  They  hosh  behold  thre  with  their  »i»ter'»  reel ; 

And  often  tavc  reveaftl  their  pn%Mon  to  me- 
But  tell  me,  wlii,»e  address  fltciu  favour'*!  most 5 

Addisons  Cato,  act  i.  *c.  4* 

• An  half-bred  man  it  conceited  in  hi*  address,  and  trouhlroome  in 

his  conservation.  Ailerbury's  .V noons. 

The  shortest  and  bc*t  prayer  which  «c  can  address  to  him,  who 
know*  our  wants  and  «ir  ignuranee  in  a*  king,  is  this:  "Thy  will 
be  clow.” 

IMinghrokt's  Rejections  u/ma  Et  i/e. 

OnOAP  - See,  they  approach  i 

Tbik  grove  vhall  shroud  me  till  Uiey  craw  their  atrain ; 
Then  111  aiWrew  them  witli  tome  feigned  tale. 

MmM*S  Etfrida. 

Tlic  addressers  offer  liiciT  own  persons.  Ilurke 

ADDUCE',  v,  j 

Adduc'tiok,  > Ad:  duco,  to  lead,  draw,  or  bring  to. 
Addvc'tive.  ) 

To  bring  forward,  to  press  forward  or  urge ; a rea- 
son, an  opinion. 

If  we  ask  what  conversion  it  it  ? after  a great  many  fancies  and 
devices,  contradicting  1«»  each  oilier,  at  last  it  is  found  to  be  adduc- 
tire,  and  vet  that  ualducfiie  doe*  not  change  tin-  place,  but  Mgailict 
a substantial  change  ; mid  yet  suiduction  is  no  substantial  cluing*, 
blit  occidental ; and  yet  tltis  change  i»  not  accidental,  but  aiirfucbt* 
and  substantial. 

Taylor  tm  the  Real  Preunee  if  Christ  in  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
The  price  had,  it  scents,  before  the  tax,  been  a monopoly  price  j 
end  the  argument  adduced  to*  show  tluit  sugar  was  an  improper 
subject  of  taxation,  demonstrated,  perhaps,  (hat  it  wn*  u proper 
one.  Smith's  H ealth  ij'  Sat  ions, 

ADDUCENT  MUSCLES  or  Adductors,  in  Ana- 
tomy, muscles  which  draw  the  parts  of  the  body 
towards  one  another.  See  Ax  atomy,  Div.  ii. 

ADDULCE*.  r.  Ad:  dufeit,  sweet  to.  To  make 
sweet,  palatable  or  agreeable. 

Thu*  did  the  Firncli  iwubavsaHor*,  with  great  shew  «.f  ibeir  king’* 
aliccboii,  and  many  sugared  wonts,  vedt  tu  eiddvtcc  ail  matter*  be- 
tween the  two  king*. 

Aaron. 

A DEB,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  weight,  used 
principally  for  rice,  and  consisting  of  ‘210  okes,  each 
of  three  rotolos.a  weight  of  about  two  drams  less  than 
an  English  pound.  At  Kosctto  the  adeb  is  only 
100  okes. 


ADEL,  a state,  or  kingdom,  on  the  eastern  coast  ADEL 
of  Africa,  extending  from  Zeila  to  the  straits  of  Babel-  — 
mandcl.  This  country  is  sometimes  called  Zeila,  A DEI’S, 
from  a sea-port  of  that  name.  Towards  the  somli-t  ast 
it  is  altogether  a desert,  but  the  soil  in  other  parts  is 
luxuriant,  producing  corn,  and  sustaining  u great 
number  of  cattle.  The  sheep  are  said  to  have  their 
necks  swoln  by  a dew-lap  hanging  down  to  the  ground, 
which  shows  the  identity  of  the  species  with  the  ram 
upon  ancient  marbles,  represented  by  Fubroni,  proving 
that  this  species  exists  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  size  of  their  tails, 
which  often  weigh  twenty-five  pounds,  and  their  wool 
resembles  the  bristles  of  a hog.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  a trade  in  gold,  silver,  ivory,  oil,  frankincense,  a 
sort  of  pepper,  and  other  merchandises  of  Arabiu  and 
the  Indies.  Formerly  it  was  subject  to  Abyssinia ; 
but  in  1535  the  Adelians  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  government  of  the  Turks.  'Hie 
principal  places  are,  Adda,  seated  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
country,  and  the  town  where  the  king  resides:  Zeila,  near 
the  Arabian  sea,  is  a rich  town,  and  has  a good  trade: 

Barhora,  near  the  sea-roast,  is  an  ancient  trading  town. 

The  inhabitants  on  the  northern  roast  are  tawny  brown, 
those  of  the  south  are  a deeper  black.  The  kingdom 
is  divided  among  many  warlike  tribes,  of  which  the 
Gibbertis  are  the  most  distinguished. 

ADELFORS,  gold  mines  in  Smolaml,  a province  of 
Sweden,  discovered  in  1738.  The  gold  is  in  veins, 
from  two  inches  to  six  feet  in  breadth.  These  mines 
are  nearly  exhausted. 

A DELIA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Ditecia, 
order  Monadclphia. 

ADKLIIOI.ZKN,  a town  of  Upper  Bavaria,  district 
of  Traunstcin,  with  a castle,  and  a mineral  bath  much 
celebrated. 

ADEN,  a small  but  fertile  state  of  Arabia  Felix, 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Yemen,  on  the  cast  by 
Jaffa,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  Until  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  it  whs  subject  to  the 
Imam  of  Yemen,  but  assumed  the  government  of  its 
own  affairs  about  the  year  1735,  and  has  since  been 
under  independent  sultans.  Coffee,  guin,  gold,  and 
ivory  abound  in  this  province,  and  its  trade  has  beeu 
improving  of  late. 

Aden,  a sca-port  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  capital  ' 
of  the  above  state,  situated  on  a rocky  peninsula,  a little 
eastward  of  the  straits  of  Babelmandcl.  It  was  once 
well  fortified,  and  the  most  opulent  city  of  Arabia,  but 
is  now  almost  in  ruins.  Tlie  sultan  resides  here  in  a 
very  indifferent  building.  A fine  aqueduct  conveys 
water  from  the  surrounding  mountains  into  a largo 
reservoir,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the  city. 

N.  lat.  1‘2°,  56'.  E.  Ion.  45°,  10'. 

ADENANTHERA,  bastard  fi.owf.r- fence,  a 
genus  of  plants,  of  tlie  class  Dccamlria,  order  Mono- 
gynia. 

ADEONA,  in  Mythology,  a goddess  to  whom  the 
Romans  when  setting  out  upon  a journey  addressed 
devout  supplications  : the  same,  according  to  Bryant, 
with  Idione,  or  Adione,  and  probably  the  Dionc,  of  the 
Greeks. 

ADEPHAG1A,  the  goddess  of  gluttony,  to  whom 
the  Sicilians  erected  an  altar  and  a statue  in  the  temple 
of  Ceres. 

ADEPS,  in  Anatomy,  the  fat  of  the  abdomen. 
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AD'EQPATE,  v.  A Ad : tequuo.  Equal  to. 

A o' tot  ate,  aifj.  > To  be  or  make  men  or  equal ; 

Ad'eooately.  3 sufficient,  proportionate. 

\ “To  fmr  Gewi  that  it  wisdom Dust  i«,  is  the  proper  and 
adequate  wisdom  suitable  to  human  nature,  and  to  tbc  condition  of 
mankind.  Hale's  Contemptaluw*. 

Ideas  eat)  be  no  furtlwr  I be  idea*  of  ally  mind,  than  tliat  mind 
has  (or  mat  have)  a perception  of  them  : and  therefore  that  mind 
must  perceive  the  whole  s>f  them;  which  is  to  know  llu-ui 
aJ'tfiuiiftf.  WaMtrtm'*  Rctigicn  ef  Satan. 

The  di»tarbe«  of  our  happiness,  in  this  wm  Id,  are  our  desire*,, 
our  grief*,  an*!  our  fears ; itud  to  all  these,  the  consideration  of 
mortalitv  is  a ceriaiu  and  adequate  remedy. 

iZutnMfr,  No.  17. 

ADERBI.JAN,  Adirbeitsan,  or  Aueubfoan,  the 
country  of  tire,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Persia  belong- 
ing to*  tlie  khan  or  king:  it  is  part  of  the  ancicut 
Media,  and  extends  from  48°  to  .rA°  E.  Ion.  and  from 
36°  to  39°  N.  lut.  One  of  the  print  ijMtl  towns  is 
Tabriz  or  Tauris,  a large  uud  commercial  city,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Persian  monarch*. 

ADES,  or  Hades,  among  the  Greeks,  the  god  of 
hell,  corresponding  with  the  Pluto  of  the  Homans.  The 
derivation  of  the  term  is  from  « neg.  and  wnr,  to  see ; inti- 
mating that  hell  is  destitute  of  light  and  joy.  The  ancient 
poet*  have  applied  the  term  to  that  region  itself  which  is 
supposed  to  be  beyond  the  river  Styx.  More  generally, 
the  word  comprehends  tl»e  invisible  state. 

ADFECTBLl  Equation*.  See  Ai.oi.iik  a,  Div.  i. 

AD  FINES,  an  ancient  Swiss  town  in  the  north  of 
the  district  of  Turgow,  on  the  Duro,  between  Constance 
and  Fmuettticld.  It  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
•cite  of  the  modem  town  of  Pfin. 

ADHA,  or  Baira.m,  a Mahometan  festival  celebrated 
on  the  1 OUi  day  of  the  last  month  in  their  year,  and 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  ceremonies  which  the 
pilgrims  observe  at  this  period  at  Mecca.  The  Mahome- 
tans have  two  Bairams.  The  little  Buiram  is  held  at 
the  close  of  the  fast  Ramazan,  beginning  with  the  first 
full  mooh  in  the  following  mouth  Shuwul,  called  in 
Arabic  ‘ Id  al  Fetz,’  or  the  feast  of  breaking  the  fast. 
At  this  feast,  beginning  with  the  new  moon,  the  Ma- 
hometans are  very  careful  to  observe  the  precise  time 
when  it  commences  ; persons  are  stationed  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  whose  business  is,  the  moment  they 
see  the  first  indications  of  new  moon,  to  run  to  the  city, 
and  proclaim  Muzhdalnk.  44  welcome  news  ;*  it  being 
the  signal  for  the  feast.  The  great  Batram  is  that  first 
mentioned,  commencing  on  the  tenth  of  Dhu  lhajia: 
it  lasts  three  days.  This  is  culled  by  the  Arabs,  4 Id  al 
adha,’  tliut  is.  the  feast  of  sacrifice,  referring  to  Abram's 
sacrifice.  After  throwing  stones,  into  the  valley  of 
Mina,  they  usually  kill  one  or  more  sheep,  some  a goal, 
bullock,  or  even  a camel;  and  distributing  some  to  the 
poor,  finish  it  with  their  friends,  then  shave  themselves. 
The  second  is  a dav  of  rest.  On  the  third,  they  return. 

ADHERE',  r. 


Adhe  rence*  * Ad:  harco.  To  stick,  or  keep 

Admeuekcy,  fdoseto- 

Dili i JtrNT,  ».  \ To  hold  or  keep  together  with. 

* 0,1 1 ,KKN  1 ’ U'J‘  j To  be  or  remain  fixed  or  attached 
Amiv.imi,  I 

Adhe'siux,  1 

Adhesive,  ) 

Nc*wr  a»  touching  lbs-  cause  why  In-  [Tvnstul]  chnuiiged  tbs: 
name  i f priest  infn  scuiour,  ye  mint  vnihrstiiml  that  Luther  and 
his  udkereutts  buldc  this  heresy,  that  nil  bulv  under  is  nothing. 

Sir  Thin,  Mare*  Wprket,  p.  23?. 


And  after  till*  he  [Edward  IV.]  roused  op*n  prudamarUm  to  b«  ADHERE. 

diutilgcd,  that  all  persnncs  which  were  adherent  to  hi*  adnersaric*  ' 

part,  nnd  would  leave  their  arnuire,  amt  submit  tbemsdfr*  w holy  to  AtUA- 
lii*  grace  and  mercy,  should  hcc  clereJy  reinilled,  pardoned,  and  JJENE. 
rclrswd.  „ 

Halt,  rep r.  1009,  p.  *6*. 

— ■"  Nor  time,  nor  place 

Did  tlion  itdJirre,  and  yet  you  would  make  l*oth  ; 

They  hanc  made  thnnwlues,  and  that  their  liux-sse  now 
I)o  i vnaiakc  you. 

Shah.  Macbeth,  fo.  155,  act  L tc.  7. 

Where,  with  onr  bourn  awards,  u«>  stoutly  fought,  and  long ; 

Ami  alter  CMM|untt  got,  residing  them  among. 

First  planted  in  tbmv  p.trts  our  brave  courageous  brood; 

Whole  natures  ss*  adher'd  unto  their  ancient  blood, 

A»  from  them  sprang  those  priests,  whose  praise  so  far  did  found. 

Through  whom  that  spacious  Gaul  was  alter  so  renow n'd. 

DvaufuV*  l’<d#-Othian,  sislh  song. 

Author  of  evil,  unknown  till  thy  revolt. 

Unman d in  heaven,  now  phnltwa,  as  thou  secst 
lime  act*  of  hateful  strife,  hateful  to  all. 

Though  heaviest  by  ju*t  measure  uu  thyself 
And  thy  adherent*- 

Milton's  Panulise  Let I,  hook  vi. 

Aliens,  we  adhere  to  pay  double  ; turn- conformists,  wo  agree  with 
them  not  to  pay  double  ; to  allow  uo  exemptions  of  patents  to  free 
from  paying,  we  adhere. 

MarirWi  betters  to  the  CorponUioa  if  Hull. 

The  mortullcst  enemy  unto  knowledge,  and  that  which  liath  «kme 
the  greatest  execution  upon  truth.  Itatit  been  a peremptory  adfieiian 
unto  authority , and  more  especially  the  establishing  uf  our  belief 
upon  the  dictates  of  antiquity. 

JJrwrn’j  I’u/giir  F.rraurs. 

It  being  indeed  neither  possible  nor  truly  reasonable,  that  men 
by  adhering  to  virtue  should  ut  any  time  low:  their  liven,  if  thereby 
they  were  to  deprive  thcmwUvs  eterii.il ly  uf  ail  possibility  uf 
receiving  any  benefit  from  tliat  adherence. 

Clarke'*  Sermons. 

It  wuuld  he  difficult  to  prove  tlut  (iml  may  not,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstance*, have  greater  reasons  for  varying  from  his  stated  rules 
of  acting  than  for  mlhenng  to  them. 

Farmer  an  MiracUt, 

He  ought  la  be  indulgent  to  tender  consciences ; but  at  Oic  same 
time  a firm  a4k<rrr  lu  the  cstabU sited  church. 

Strffh 

If  slow,  yet  sure,  adhetbte  tu  tlic  track 
Hot-steaming,  up  behind  him  [ the  »tng]  come  again 
Ilf  inhumau  route,  anti  from  the  shady  clrpth 
l.ijxi  him,  circling  through  hi*  every  slntt. 

Thauuen*  datum™. 

Yet  devwms  oft.  and  swelling  from  tin*  part. 

The  turning  robe  with  caw  should  seem  to  start ; 

Not  on  the  form  in  stidT  udAcrinN  Lid, 

Hat  welLrelieved  by  gentle  light  and  shade. 

,1/ui.nu  's  Fircuey’r  Art  of  Painting. 

ADHI'BIT,  r.  Ad:  hah co.  To  have,  or  keep,  or 
put  to. 

To  which  counsel  there  were  adhibit  eery  few,  and  they  very 
secret. 

Sir  no.  Mare"*  H ’arises,  p.  St. 

This  worebipfull  Perky n arriu  vngin  Ireland  so  aaawialy  (M  rswaded 
and  allured  Hu  m to  fits  purp».*c  tliat  the  greatest  lords  * asul  princes 
of  the  couirv.adJbifiilnl  such  faith  mul  credits'  to  hiv  wurdes,  us  that 
thing  had  bene  true  in  stale,  wliicJie  be  mlruly  with  falwi  demon- 
st racisms  vet  forth  aiui  diuulgesl. 

Halt,  repr.  1809,  p.  4d'.*. 

Salt,  a nerr.wary  mgredfent  iu  all  swerifiers,  was  adhdue if,  and 
required  in  this  view  only  as  an  emblem  of  purification. 

* FcrUt. 

ADIABENF.,  the  most  productive  aud  wcidthy  pro- 
vince of  A»*yria,  sometimes  giving  its  name  to  tlie 
whole  country.  Ptolemy  and  Antmianu*  place  Nineveh, 
Gatt^raiucla,  anti  Arbela,  in  tins  province.  It  obtained 
the  diittnctiou  of  a separate  kingdom,  in  consequence 
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API  A-  of  the  feud*  which  prevailed  among  the  $e!eueid«*,  and 
BfiXE-  was  governed  bv  successive  king*  in  opposition  to 
ADJAZZO  ^l09C  ot  Svna.  till  it  became  subject  to  the  emperors 
of  Koine,  Trajan  having  conquered  the  kingdom  in  the 
115th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  a.  v.c.  8G8.  The 
yoke,  however,  was  shaken  oft',  but  they  were  again 
reduced  by  Severn*,  a.  v.  c.  948,  on  which  account 
be  was  surnamed  Adiabenicus. 

ADIANTUM,  or  Adiantmvm,  maiden-hair,  a 
genus  of  plant*  of  the  class  Cryptogamin,  order  Filices. 
ADJ  A'CENCY,  n.  J Ad  : jacro.  To  lie  near  to. 
Adja'cevt,  adj.  i Eying  near  to,  being  close 
Adja'cekT,  n.  ) upon,  approximating  to. 

And  gif  thy  ravnri  be  feme  therto  with  ror, 

I «aJ  thw  rnrljil  «-ik  to  my  werke.  quod  tebe, 

F.if  til  inducr  the  cictir i adjacent 
YntO  the  bargane. 

D*u;ln,  book  *H.  p.  Iff7. 

She  hoth  for  her  motherly  loco  toward  the  yoiige  children.  and 
aUo  f**r  the  asxmmI  ndminUtnckin  uf  justice  in  their  countiiei  wn* 
highlv  rrTwited  and  e» tented,  am)  bare  great  aucthorilir  and  »wjng* 
through  all  F launders  and  the  lawo  countries  tberto  adiacit. 

IlnU,  rrpr-  1809.  p.  430. 


Pir^T.  1 am  a poore  knight  errant  (tarfvt  that  hunting  in  the 
auf/acmt  fbnrrat.  an  by  adventure  in  the  pursuit  of  a bait,  brought 
to  this  plate. 

J.isnm’s  Ft try  Mart  mU  efkis  Humour,  act  it.  at.  3. 


More  honour  attributed  to  nnisc  these  British  teas,  with  more 
admiration  only  to  *ee  tin-  Hand  it  aeilr,  thrn  was  vninfly  com . iucd 
ot  iiagdomri.  asrr  larger,  or  that  lay  iucmt  a*  farre  from  Koine. 

Spent' i History  of  Great  Hritain. 

Now  tnuehbnr  tlwt  proportion  of  ground  that  the  Christian*  hi»*e 
on  tlir  habilulde  oitrth,  I find  that  «Il  Europe,  with  her  ad.ureaa 
ble*.  U peopled  with  Christian*,  except  that  nithful  country  of  Dip- 
I mid,  where  idolaters  yet  inhabit. 

Heu  f it's  l*U<n.  ■ 


Bt'CtiUM*  the  Cape  de  las  Agultas  hath  sen  on  both  side*  near  it. 
and  other  land  remote,  and  **  it  were  wquidWlaat  from  it,  therefore 
at  that  point  the  needle  conform*  unto  the  true  meridian,  and  is  not 
distracted  by  the  vicinity  of  adjacencies. 

lirown’s  Vulgar  F.mmru 

The  oti'toefat  strret  of  E*««,  from  Mutris'*  ooffcr-hmwe,  and  the 
‘taming  towards  the  Grecian,  you  cannot  meet  one  who  is  not  an 
enquire,  until  you  take  water. 

’ Taller,  No.  19. 


n«*  till  bladder  is  a very  remarkable  contrivance.  It  is  the  re- 
servoir of  a canal,  It  docs  not  form  the  channel  itself,  hut  it  lies 
a^iaemi  to  this  channel,  joining  it  by  a duct  of  its  own,  the  ductus 
cystica*. 

Patty's  Theology. 

He,  with  Paleowm.  oft  recorded  o’er  i 
The  t.iles  of  hapless  love  in  ancient  lore,  > 

Recall'd  to  memory  by  th*  adjacent  shore.  ' 

* Falconer's  Shipwreck. 


ADIAPHORISTS,  from  a&a^opn c,  indifferent,  a 
name  given,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  those  Lu- 
theran*, who  adhered  to  the  opinion*  of  Mclancthon, 
and  afterward*  particularly  to  those  who  subscribed 
the  Interim  *of  Charles  V.  Violent  disputes  arose 
from  litis  publication,  which  are  classed  under  the 
name  of  the  Ad  (Aphoristic  Controversy, 


Why  doc*  tlic  church  of  Rome  charge  upon  otlwr*  the  shame  of 
novelty,  fur  leaving  of  mjiiic  rite*  mid  ccrcnKinii s which  by  lwr<>«va 
practice  wo  arc  taught  h>  have  ivj  obligation  iu  them,  but  to  be 
adiaphorous  f 

• Taylor  en  t Ac  Liberia  tf  Prophesying. 


The  street*  are  spacious  and  well-built;  the  town  is  ADJA2ZO 
walled,  and  protected  by  a Strong  citadel,  erected  by  — 
Marshal  de  Termc*.  Tim  mole  of  the  harbour  1ms  been  ADIEU. 
much  improved  by  the  French  government,  and  renders 
the  gnlph  of  Ajaccio,  which  is  just  below  the  town,  a 
very  commodious  bairn ; but  the  entrance  is  somewhat 
dangerous.  Settlers  were  much  encouraged  here  during 
the  memorable  reigns  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  to 
whom  this  city  gave  birth.  Its  population  is  between 
6 and  7000,  and  its  trade  in  wines  considerable.  E.  Ion. 

8°,  54'.  N.  hit.  41°,  50’. 

ADJECT,  r.  \ 

Adjkc'tiok,  / Ad:  jacio : jaefum.  To  cast  or 

AdjeCti'tiov*,  > throw  to. 

A n' j er ti  v f.,  1 To  cast,  or  place  near,  or  add  to. 

Adjec'tively.  J 

Certain  adject  isct  of  lihenetsc  are  aim  formed  from  their  tub- 
tiantnet : as 

Purl,  diteliih.  Theft,  iheewish. 

Conlt,  cm  kith.  Ilf,  e Irish. 

Jonsau't  English  Grammar.  Of  At  Dimiautwu  of  Smtsut. 

Amo.  But  now,  see  wliat  your  proper  Genius  ran  performs 
alone,  without  adjcctlon  of  any  other  Minerva. 

lb.  Cynihia’s  Retells,  act  us.  sc.  4- 
Kitk.  Now.  trust  me,  brother,  you  were  lurch  to  blame, 

Tinccroc  his  ancer,  ami  diaturbe  the  peace  • 

Of  my  poor*  Ikkisc.  where  there  are  sentinel!*. 

That  every  tuinate  watch,  to  grie  aUnoe*. 

Of  civiJI  unrre,  without  adject  son 
Of  your  assistance,  or  occasion. 

lb.  Firry  .Van  in  hit  Humour,  act  iv-  sc.  8. 

It  is  pn .liable  that  they  made  the  child's  naior,  by  adjecting  th« 

IvlUble  suit  to  the  appellation  of  the  father. 

Fuller’s  Worthies. 

lie  [ftolingbrohe]  might  Isavc  said  real : R»f  Uw*  crowed  and  the 
real  ends  atv  the  wmie  : he  j-luoulil  Isave  said  real,  for  the  fair  use  of 
the  pnifaisiliuu,  and  the  force  of  the  argument  drawn  frum  it,  both 
require  tlii*  adjcetii  e. 

HMsfln'l  Pott  script  to  the  Fourth  Edition.  1'66. 

Another  example  of  the  same  ti-mper  may  he  »ern  in  the  monopo- 
liaiug  jtarticidar  words,  and  cuntiumg  thnr  ini’aning  to  their  own 
purpo..  *,  a*  if  the  rest  of  the  wortd  hud,  in  reality,  no  right  to  their 
application.  A signal  instance  of  which  is  in  the  oiffrrt  it<  g'*«l. 

The  True  Painrt,  No.  83. 

Tlic  re  is  a gross  laiMakr  made  between  on  adjected  and  an  odjicin'c 
word  ; that  i*.  between  a word  laid  close  to  another  word,  and  a 
word  which  may  lift  close  to  another  word. 

Tooke.  Dir.  rf  Purify,  v.  fl.  p.  456. 

Adjective,  in  Grammar,  a word  joined  with  a t 
substantive,  to  denote  its  qualities. 

ADIEU',  d Dim , Fr.  arMio,  It.  To  God  I commend 
you,  or  commit  you  to  God.  The  English  equivalent 
expression  is  farewell, 

Adue  'my  bird,  my  Inae  for  fain*  of  face 
Adur  my  turtle  done  *n  fresh  of  hue 
Adnc  rny  mirth,  adue  all  my  aofoce 
Adue  alas,  my  saiuour  Lord  .lesu. 

Chaucer,  L Marie  Mag.  fo.  38t,  c.  L 
A dew,  pat  on.  and  lie  Oii  fatis  large 
The  fame  of  mcklc  Troy  ben?  vp  to  lieuin. 

Delights,  book  iit.  p.  63. 

Adieu  fond  lore,  farrwel  you  wanton  pow’rs, 

1 am  free  ojra:n  ; 

Thou  dull  disease  of  tduod  and  Idle  boors. 

Bewitching  pain. 

Beaumeat  and  Fletcher's  Loser’s  Fregrru,  ton"  in  act  tu.  ac.  I. 


ADJAZZO,  Adraxxo,  or  Ajaccio,  the  capital  of 
Corsica,  the  head  of  an  anoiidissemcut,  ami  the  scat  of 
nil  the  public  offices  of  the  island.  The  town  has  been 
known  to  history  ever  since  the  year  14  1(1,  and  now 
form*  one  of  the  finest  sea-ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 


That  bccautc  Ik*  [Bcrtclicr]  neither  foul  U-unied  uur  taught  to 
strive  with  such  a*  are  in  authority  ; " tlwrrfore  (saitli  the  case 
tu  standing,  a»  nuw  it  doth,  let  uie  uw  these  words  of  the  A|KMlle 
unto  you,*'  ' I commend  sou  unto  God.  awl  the  word  of  bis  grace  j' 
and  so  bud  them  heartily  adieu. 

Hooker’s  Ecclcsiriftical  Polity. 
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Adieu,  yc  rale*,  ye  mountains,  stream*,  and  grove*  ; 

Adieu,  ye  shepherds'  roml  lav*  mid  love*; 

AJim,  niv  flock*;  fare  well,  ye  sylvan  crcwr  ; 

, Dtj  hnr.YarewrU ! ami  all  the  world  adieu  f 

Pope's  TFmtrr. 

Adieu,  old  fellow,  and  let  me  give  thee  till*  advice  at  parting ; 
e'en  get  thyself  caae- hardened  ; for  though  the  very  best  steel  may 
snap,  yet  uUI  iron  you  know  will  mat 

Guardian,  No.  95. 

Thus,  while  the  pangs  nf  thought  severer  grew,  1 
The  western  hrrez/a  inauspicious  blew,  r 

Hastening  the  moment  of  wir  last  adieu.  ' 

Faleanert  Shipureck. 

ADJODIN,  or  Pauk putti’K,  a Hindostanee  city 
on  the  river  Setlcjie ; celebrated  as  the  burial-place  of 
a Mahometan  saint,  who  died  here  in  1267,  named 
Shaikh  Feridaddeen  Shukergonjy ; who  is  said  to  have 
turned  some  moulds  of  earth  into  sugar.  Pilgrims 
resort  annually  to  his  tomb  in  considerable  numbers. 
N.  lab  30c,  2l\  E.  Ion.  73°,  30'. 

ADJOIN',  c.  ^ 


Adjoin'edly, 
Adjoin'ant,  ». 
Adjoik'axt,  a. 
Ad'junct,  n 
Ad'jusct,  tuff. 
Adjujic'tiok. 


Ad  : jungo.  To  join  to. 

To  be,  put,  or  place  near  to; 
unite,  fasten,  or  connect. 


Quliarn  king  La  time*  spout  queer  Amato 
With  diligence  did  procure  day  be  day 
That  he  ndionvf  war  than*  non  in  law: 

Hut  fcniull  sigiiis  by  the  goddiv  icbaw. 

And  aindry  lerrouria  gun  thareto  ganctland. 

Douglas,  book  vii.  p.  SOT. 

To  the  pmicmauncc  and  ordering  of  this  yong  prince  «u  there 
appointed  Sir  Antony  Woduile,  Lord  Riner*.  and  brother  vnlo 
the  quctic  ; ft  right  honourable  man,  a*  vuliaunte  of  htuidc  it*  puliteke 
in  coutisaylr.  Aaiayacd  were  there  wnto  him  «»ilvcr  of  the  same  panic. 

Sir  Thai.  Mart'/  ll'irekrt,  p.  40. 

Alto  I bcqiirlh  unto  ns  many  godcbUdeni  a*  1 have  lysing  in 
the  countie  of  K-wx,  and  specially  in  the  parishes  to  tny 'mansion 
•dioyiwnt,  to  event  of  them  viiid. 

fatten’*  IIIU,  p.  5. 

By  newe  nlliauncc,  be  [Janie*  K.  of  Scotle*]  sought  and  prac- 
tised vrair*  nud  rui-niic*,  how  to  invar  bynweJf  with  fore  in  princes,  to 
sreai-  and  hurt  bis  neighbors  and  a.J*oyne..s(r4,  of  the  rralmc  of 
England.  Uall,  p.  1B6. 

For  where  i*  any  author  in  the  world. 

Teaches  *urh  beauty  a»  a woman'*  eye ; 

» Learning  U but  an  adianrt  to  ourselte, 

A nd  where  w are  our  learning  likewise  is. 

Then  when  ouraclue*  we  acc  in  ladies  eye* 

Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learninu  tlxtrc  ? 

Shah.  Lore  t Lab.  Lost,  ful.  136,  ftCtiv,  ac.  3. 

Hen.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  vndertnkc. 

Though  Out  my  death  were  adiunct  to  my  act. 

By  hcauen  I would  doc  it. 

lb.  John,(oL  11,  act  iii.  tc.  3. 

The  bodic  of  King  Edmund  rested  fur  the  space  of  three  v f a re  * 
in  the  parish  church  of  S.  Gregory,  aWioyning  unto  the  calhedrail 
churcb  of  S.  Paul,  from  wlx-tice  it  wai  conveyed  burke  ngavnc  to 
Staple  ford.  Suns’*  Chronicle.  7/ou.o'ifilit.  1614.  ' 

Cam.  Then,  if  I mistake  not, 

He  scorn*  to  have  hia  worth  so  underprised. 

That  it  should  need  an  adjunct  in  exchange 
Of  any  equal  fortune. 

Jenson 't  Cafe  it  Altered,  act  iii.  tc.  3. 
As  one,  who  long  in  populous  city  pent. 

Where  house*  duel  arid  sewer*  wuiuy  the  air. 

Forth  issuing  on  n summer's  mom,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  ami  Gnus 
Adjoin'd,  from  each  tiling  met  conceive*  delight ; 

The  smell  of  grain,  or  trdtlcd  graw,  or  kioc. 

Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound. 

Millrnt  Farad ite  Lott,  book  ix. 


1 consider  that  there  are  some  place*  of  scripture  that  hive  the  ADJOIN, 
selfe  same  arptvssions,  the  wine  preceptive  words,  the  same  reason  — 
and  account  in  ail  appraranre,  ami  yet  either  must  be  crpourvc'cd  to  AD- 
quite  diiiermt  sense*  or  else  we  most  renounce  tlx-  eumnsnuiun,  anil  JOHRN. 
the  charities  of  a treat  part  of  Christendom.  And  yet  there  i*  «b- 
sohitely  nothing  in  the  tiling  or  ia  its  circumstances,  or  In  its  adjunct* 
than  can  determine  it  to  dillcrcnt  purpose*. 

Taylor' t Liberty  tf  Pnph  dying. 

As  rircumcision  figures  baptism,  to  also  the  adjunct*  of  Its** 
rirenmeistun  shall  siguifir  something  spiritual  in  the  ad  be  re  uric*  of 
baptism.  lb. 

The  wise  God  tb.it  ordcrelh  ami  divposrth  all  times,  and  per- 
eoiu.  and  drcutustaiM:e*,  doth  with  the  wine  wisdom  lit  them  with 
suitable  concomitant*  and  adjunct*. 

I la  tei‘ '■  Cmitemplatiaat. 

Look  what  estate  it  is.  to  which  piety  mdjvtpu  it  self,  it  shall  receive 
not  only  security,  but  even  great  increase  ami  uuprnx  rmrnt  from  it. 

Hole's  Golden  Remains. 

St.  Paul  enjoin*  a*  to  " redeem  the  time,  bccaure  the  day*  are* 
evil thut  is,  since  we  can  enjoy  no  true  quiet  or  comfort  hen?,  we 
should  improve  our  time  to  the  best  advantage  fur  the  future : be 
might  have  also  <rrf/cs«erf,  tlx?  jwucity  of  the  day*  to  their  badnm. 

Barrotc'*  ieni'M. 

Ctrnnv-  Answer,  thou  carie,  ami  judge  thb  rid«lle  right. 

I'll  frankly  own  thee  for  a running  wight : 

“ Whut  flower  is  that  which  royal  bnrwMir  crates, 

Adjoin  the  virgin,  and  ‘tisstrowu  on  trw'c*.?" 

Gay's  Shepherd'/  Tt'etk.  Pastoral  i, 

Many  wise  men  thought  it  a time,  wherein  tho*e  two  adjaurtr, 
which S’crv  a.wu»  deifled  lor  uniting,  imperiutn  2c  iibi-rtas,  were  as  well 
reconciled  as  is  possible.  * 

Cr«reit(fei*‘i  Rehcliitm. 

To  examine  another  opinion,  which  make*  the  bread  ai  d win* 
indeed,  as  to  Itcir  entire  and  true  natures,  to  be  rvUined  to  the 
saenuuent ; and  »o  to  be  retained,  that  they  have  adjainrdly,  natu- 
rally, corporaUy,  aud  really,  the  true  body  and  IBotxl  of  Clirisl. 

istrype't  Memorial*  tf  the  Pef vernation. 

Every  Bum's  laud  is,  iu  the  eye  of  the  law,  inclosed  and  set  apart 
from  bi«  m-ighlwur's  ; and  that  either  bv  a visible  and  material  fence, 
as  one  field  i»  divided  front  another  by  a hedge ; or.  by  an  ideal 
invisible  boiuxinry,  ciifting  only  in  the  ranleuipiatixMi  of  law,  as 
when  one  numb  Land  adjoint  to  another's  in  the  snmc  field. 

BlaehUmr'/  Ctmuaenlirrut. 

Though  the  mind  ahxie  ix?  properly  ourrelve*,  aud  all  else  of  the 
nun  an  adjunct  or  instrument  i-iuploycd  thereby,  yet  in  ««or  ordi- 
nary Conversation*  we  consider  the  body,  the  limb*,  lire  flcrii  and  the 
akiu  as  part*  of  ourselves.  Tucker's  Light  ef  Suture. 

ADJOURN',  r.  ) Fr.  Ad  : jour.  Adjourn^r.  It. 
AdJoirk'mext.  ( Gionio : Aggionare,  Lat.  Dies, 
diurnuin.  The  book  into  which  the  proceeding  of  each 
day  in  tlie  R.  Si  natc  were  entered,  was  culled  Diurnuni. 

Iu  the  Ej)£b*h  Farliomcnt — the  Journal. 

To  adjourn,  ia  to  go  on,  to  coutinuc  from  day  to  day ; ¥ 
and  then — to  any  future  day.  And  now,  consequently, 
to  put  oft*  to  a future  time.  To  postpone,  to  delay,  to 
defer,  to  discontinue. 

f«ei  rum  vnto  the  kyng,  for  pe*  If  it  mot  tide, 

Upon  |*rr  x'kyug.  he  iprned  |mm  to  bide. 

Wen  bred  tor  that  iv me,  Jici  sukHnf  l»ad  pen. 

For  eft  h»n  *uld  men  tc,  bigyn  tdle  new  he  re*. 

, R.  torunut,  p.  JSf. 

To  mafidrn  his  fiartie  f»ei  heir  to  help  him  weir. 

He  aicirnrd  ^nm  to  relic  in  North  aftCarlde, 

After Midcsororr’s  tide  |m|h  toman  urdinaace 
No  leugrr  suld  ^ei  bide,  hot  forth  A stand  to  chance. 

Id.  p.  309. 

And  vpon  J'  vm  day  of  July,  Kynge  [Henry  the  VI.]  this  yere  • 
began  hi»|Mrlyaiaeut  at  Westniy  nster.  and  socqdtymicd  it  tyll  Lans- 
uus.and  thru  it  was  uuamol  vnto  Scyut  Edwarur*  dove. 

Fahipin,  p.  607. 

Or  how  the  sun  shall,  in  raid  heaven,  stand  still 
A day-  entire,  and  nights  due  course  arj/oant, 

Man’s  voice  commanding. 

Milton  t Paradise  Lost,  bock  *iL 
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AP-  Pirat'd  Fhlaaoa  the  tardy  omen  took  : 

JO  URN.  For,  since  the  flames  pursu'd  the  trailing  imolce, 

— lie  knew  Ids  boon  was  granted  ; but  the  day 

AD-  To  dutancr  driven,  and  joy  adin*m’d  Midi  fwig  delay. 

JUDGE-  Dnfdtni  Tubman  and  Jrrile,  book  ill. 

be  any  better  who  trifles  away  this  day  of  God's  grace  ami 
patience,  atul  foolishly  aJpiurnt  the  necessary  work  of  repentance, 
and  the  weighty  business  of  religion  to  a dying  hour? 

Tilbtttm's  Sermons. 

During  the  adjournments  of  that  awful  court,  a neighbour  of  mine 
stas  telling  me,  that  it  gave  him  a notion  of  tin*  ancient  grandeur  of 
the  English -hospitality,  to  see  Westminster- hall  a dining-room. 

7-rlrr,  No.  14?. 

A privy  verdict  is  wlicn  the  judge  lialh  left  or  atfjourned  tlie  court. 

Dlaehtone’t  l\<max(ut<,<  io. 

ADIPOCIRE,  from  adeps,  fat,  ami  erra,  wax,  a sub- 
stance of  a light  brown  colour,  formed  by  the  soft 
ports  of  animal  bodies,  when  kept  for  some  time  in 
water,  and  when  preserved  from  atmospheric  air.  It 
was  discovered  on  removing  the  animal  matters  from 
the  burial  ground  of  the  church  des  Innocens  at  Paris 
in  1787,  amongst  the  masses  of  the  bodies  of  the  poor 
there  interred  together ; and  never  appears  to  be  pro- 
duced in  bodies  separately  interred.  In  this  place, 
about  1500  bodies  were  thrown  together  into  the  same 
pit,  and  being  decomposed,  were  converted  into  this 
substance.  Its  chemical  properties  have  since  attracted 
jsome  attention  ; a true  ammoniacal  soap  is  first  yielded, 
composed  of  ammonia,  a concrete  oil,  and  water.  On 
analysis  of  this  substance  the  oil  may  lie  obtained  pure, 
and  to  that  the  name  of  adipocire  is  more  strictly  given. 
See  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  135.  I* A if.  Trans . 
1704,  vol.  lwxiv.  vol.  lxxxv.  Journal  de  Physique, 
tom.  xxxviii.  See. 

ADIT,  the  shaft,  or  entrance  into  a mine;  a subter- 
raneous passage  by  which  miners  appioach  the  part 
they  mean  to  sap. 

ADJUDGE',  r.  T Ad ijudico.  To  judge,  doom, 
Adjvdo'menT,  J- or  deem  to. 

Apjudica'tiox.  ) To  sentence,  to  decree,  to  de- 
termine, to  decide. 


(A* judge* on  I Up  bench  more  gracious  are,  AD- 

Aoo  more  atto-nl,  to  brothers  of  the  bur),  3 ,RTXfK 

Cry'd,  one  and  all.  ihr  >up|tliaut  duiuld  lure  right,  __ 

Arid  to  the  gruihlauw  bag  adjudg'd  the  knight.  ADJURE 

llrt/dtni  Wije  of  Bath's  Tale. 

In  iffocvu  of  time,  and  multiplicity  of  business,  the  matter  of 
fact  f'MUiuikrd  tu  be  tried  by  twelve  irn  ii ; but  tbc  adjudgment  of  tbc 
puuidmornt.  ami  tin?  sentence  ihcrcupni,  came  to  be  gtvcu  by  uuo 
or  two,  or  more  permit. 

Air  II'.  Temple's  Inin,  to  the  Hist,  ef  England. 

The  Roman  Uw  adjudged,  that  if  one  man  wrote  any  tiling  on  tbc 
P»i«  r ur  panlmu-nt  of  another,  live  writing  slro.iid  belong  to  the 
owner  of  Uic  blank  materials. 

R/orbrrme'i  Commmtarir*. 

A common  recovery  U »o  far  tike  a fine,  that  it  b a suit  or  action, 
cither  actual  or  fielitir.ua : and  in  it  tlw  land*  arc  recovered  against 
the  tenant  of  tbc  freehold  ; which  recovery,  being  a nppoaed 
adiudicrtion  cJ  the  right,  hinds  all  [wnom.  and  vr*l*  a free  and 
absolute  fee-simple  in  the  rrcoveirr. 

Id. 

Adjudication,  in  English  law,  the  act  of  adjudg- 
ing by  legal  decision.  In  Scots  law  il  implies  the 
attachment  of  land  on  security  and  payment  of  debt, 
or  that  by  which  a tide  is  made  up  in  a person  holding 
an  obligation  to  convey,  without  precept. 

ADJUNCT,  in  Philosophy,  something  superadded 
to  another  thing  without  being  an  essential  part  of  it. 

Adjunct, in  Metaphysics,  some  natural  or  acquired 
quality  belonging  to  the  body  or  mind. 

Adjunct,  in  Music,  a term  expressive  of  the  relation  • 

between  the  principal  mode  and  the  inodes  of  its  two- 
fifths. 

ADJURE',  r.  ) Ad  : juro.  To  swear  to. 

Adjvra'tiox.  ) To  put  upon  oath:  to  charge  of 
bind  upon  oath ; or  with  the  solemnitv  of  an  oath.  In 
the  first  of  Samuel  (c.  xiv.),  where  the  Bible  (1539)  uses 
the  word  tl  adjured?  King  James's  version  has  41  charged 
the  people  with  an  oath."  (v.  28.)  And  in  v.  24,  King 
James’s  version  has  "adjured?  and  the  Bible  1539, 

“ charged  the  people  with  an  oath."  The  Geneva 
Bible,  1561,  in  v.  28,  has,  44  made  the  people  to 
•wcare." 


Then  the  kynge  nude  a promt*  by  othe.  that  be  wolde  be  obe- 
dyent  vnto  the  court  of  Rome,  A »Um<l  A.  obey  all  tiling  y'  the  same 
court  woll  adtu^e  by  tn.  fab  fan,  rrpr.  181 1,  p.  319 

Wlu-rev pen  br  pnhlirruc  amlenrea*  well  of  the  nobles  as  of  th« 
bishop*.  hr*  j'l1u.mii»  Bccket'i]  moveable*  were  ad  nidged  to  be 
confiscate  to  Use  king. 

Grafton,  re|tr,  1809,  v.L  j».  401. 
For  that  with  puissant  stroke  she  dmrnc  did  hcare 
Tlie  salvage  knight,  that  victuur  wiu  wliilenfe, 

Aiul  all  the  rest,  which  hail  (he  best  afore, 

And  to  the  lari  vneunquer'd  did  appear; 

For,  la*t  is  deemed  best.  To  her  the  refute 
The  fay  rest  lady  wtu  adjudg'd  tar  paratnorc- 

Spciuert  faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  unity  r. 

Although  by  his  absdMtr  power,  God  might  cast  any  creature  Into 
everlasting  toimcnt,  without  any  just  t-vet-ptioo  In  lie  taken  on  our 
part' ; yet.  according  tn  that  sweet  providence  of  hi*  ♦«  hicb  disposed) 
all  thing*  in  a fair  order  of  proceeding,  lie  cannot  be  said  to  inflict 
or  adjudge  punishment  to  auy  soul,  but  for  sin. 

Bishop  Hall's  I’m  Media. 

1 hnvr  fthew'd  Sir  Kcnelin  Digby  both  our  translation*  of  Martini's 
Vitam  qtnw  f.o  iun t bewtiorem,  &c.  end  to  tell  you  true,  he  adjmlgtd 
yours  the  better. 

I four  IT s fatten. 

James  Lord  Audh-y  is  challenged  by  act crtil  comities,  and  tbit 
with  almovt  equal  prohalwlity,  to  lw*  tlseir  native:  hut  ray  anlhnur, 
well  verst  in  the  antiquities  of  this  slittv,  clearly  adjutlf-rth  his  birth 
thereunto.  Fuller  a Worthies  tn  DruouAirf. 

The  women,  who  would  rather  wrest  the  laws, 

Dian  lei  a sister- plaintiff  lute  (lie  cause. 


Then  answered  one  of  the  people  ad  say  tie  ; thy  father  .nit' it  red 
the  people  saying.  Cursed  he  tlie  mo  that  ratrth  any  fustinaunr* 
tills  daye,  6c  the  people  were  fayntye. 

lidAr,  1.S39,  1 Sam.  c.  air. 

Then  1 adiurr  you  hy  y'  faithr  that  you  owe  to  Gcal  by  your  other 
made  to  Saincte  George,  patron  of  tin-  noble  imler  of  the  Garber 
(whereof yon  be  a coinpaiginun),  ami  by  tlie  kme  and  atlr-clioii  tlHt 
yon  heart-  to  your  native  coutrev,  tudctlhc  some  waie  bow  this 
real  roe  may  be  brought  to  some  cunueniciit  regiment. 

Hull,  repr.  1809.  p.  385. 

Rut  let  us  go  now-  to  that  horrible  twrriiig  of  adjuration  and  con* 

Ctlinn,  as  dun  tliise  false  etidiauiitonp>  himI  nigronioncers  in 
ins  ful  of  w ater,  or  In  a bright  swerd,  in  a cerrlc,  or  in  a fire,  or 
in  a divider  hone  of  a dupe  : I enniKit  say  It,  but  that  they  do 
cursedly  and  damnably  ay  east  Crist,  and  all  the  feilh  of  lady 
cbirche. 

CAaucer.  Person  art  Tale,  v.  i.  334. 

But  Jc«us  held  his  peace.  And  tire  high  priest  answered,  and 
•aid  untn  him,  I adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us 
whether  thou  be  tlw  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

Matihev,  c.  u«L  v.  63. 

— — Dion  know’st  the  magistrates 

And  princes  of  my  country  came  in  person. 

Solicited,  cnmraitnded,  Uroalrtt’d.  urg'd. 

Adjur’d,  bv  all  the  law  alb  of  civil  duty. 

And  of  religion,  prrsVd  how  just  it  whs. 

Hum  honourable,  bow  glorious  tu  entrap 
A common  enemy,  wlw>  bad  destroyed 
Such  numbers  of  our  nation. 

MUion't  Samson  .Iganutes. 
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ADJURE.  •whit.  She  will  be  *«lfl 

To  a'«i  a virgin.  *i»ch  n »»i  htrvif. 

ADJUST.  hard-besetting  iwetl ; this  will  I try. 

And  add  the  power  of  »uii»c  (touring  vene. 

Ali/lon’i  Cornu*. 

C.iiaplia'  was  not  more  mnliciaut  llixn  crafty  : wlmt  «u  in  vain 
attempted  by  witnen^e*,  shall  he  draw  n out  of  ChrUt'x  own  mouth ; 
what  an  wruutioa  could  not  effect,  an  adjuration  shall;  * I adjure 
thee  by  I Ik-  living  God,  that  thou  tell  ux  wht  ther  thou  be  the  Christ 
the  StMt  of  God.4 

Bitlop  Hali  t Contrmjdation*. 

When  the  water  or  salt  were  blessed,  it  was  expressed  to  be  to 
this  end,  dial  they  might  be  health  both  to  soul  and  body  ; and 
devils  were  adjured  i»ot  to  come  to  any  place  where,  they  were 
•prink  led. 

Burnet' t Hutory  <f  ikr  liefer -mat  sen. 
Rv  each,  and  all  of  these  »uj»cmal  signs, 

\Ve  do  adjure  thee  with  this  trusty  Wade, 

To  guard  yon  central  oak. 

The  sacred  «d/HTwj»#n  we  isave  utter’d 
Nay  never  be  recall’d. 

Mmmi  Car  actant  t. 


Attend — the  sacred  mysteries  begin— 

My  solemn  night-bom  adjuration  hear; 

Hear,  and  I'll  raise  thy  spirit  Irons  the  dust. 

yW«»'»  CosMptoinl,  Night  ii. 
Hearing  a lawyer,  grave  in  liis  addrrsa. 

With  odjuroi i\>ui  rv'ry  word  impress. 

Suppos’d  the  man  a bishop,  or  at  least, 

(God’s  name  so  much  upon  his  Ups)  a priest. 

Cotcper'i  Conrertation. 

ADJUST,  r.  1 Lat.  Ad  : just  urn,  ordered  to. 
Adjuster,  J To  fix  or  set,  or  put  in,  or  accord- 
Adjust'ment.  } ing,  or  conformable  to  method ; to 
order,  to  rule,  to  regulate. 

For  these  ne  been  yet  no  remedies  of  the  malady,  but  they  ben 
u maimer  noddling  \A  thy  sorrows,  that  rebeU  avenst  thy  cunscion. 
Fur  wlum  time  is  1 dud  muue  and  niiut  soch  things,  that  j screen 
hem  ful  depe. 

Oiaucer,  f B.  if  Bor  mu,  fu.  1 17,  c- 1. 
He  bancs  hia  mantle  loose,  and  acts  to  show 
The  gohlen  edging  on  the  seam  lx  low  ; 

AdjmU  Ids  flow  ing  curb,  and  in  his  luind 
Waves  with  an  air  the  Ueep-prijcuring  wand. 

ddiirswa’s  TrantLitiimt.  The  Story  rf  Aglanrm. 

Virtue  and  wisdom  arc  contimuilly  era  ployed  in  clearing  the 
ruhts,  rcusos  mg  these  disorderly  reem  enng  the  notdc  pieces 

that  lie  buried  under  them,  and  adjuring  them  as  well  as  possible 
according  to  llieir  ancient  symmetry  and  beauty. 

Taller,  No.  87. 


Let  the  most  » ted  fast  unbelies er  open  his  eyes,  and  take  a survey 
of  the  sensible  world,  and  then  say  if  there  lie  not  a rrmncxKm,  ansi 
ediuitwrxf,  and  exact  and  constant  order  discoverable  in  aH  l ha 
ports  of  it. 

GuerdiaN,  No.  t7. 


This  ad,:»»rf»iewl  of  men’s  condition  to  their  deserts,  is  the  true 
greatness  and  glory  of  a kingdom. 


Clarke't  Sermont. 


Promise*  of  friendship  are,  like  all  others,  useless  and  vain,  aide's 
they  are  made  in  some  known  sense,  adjusted  and  acknowledged  by 
both  parties. 

RamUe r,  No  13. 

If  goods  were  only  to  be  exchanged  ftif  goods,  by  way  of  barter, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  adjurt  live  respective  values,  and  the  carriage 
would  he  intolerably  cumbersome- 

Blacktione't  CWx«st*rin. 


What,  but  God  ? 

Inspiring  Gnd  ! who,  boundless  spirit  all. 

And  unremitting  energy,  pervades, 

AdjutU,  sustains,  and  agitates  the  whole. 

Thomam't  Sfrmg. 

A free  atate,  not  only  denownreth  the  crimes  it  punishes,  by 
written  laws,  but  prescribrs  and  adjutU  the  proof  of  tivem  by  expU» 
tit  modes  of  invariable  practice.  Ifarfartcn's  Sermon*, 

VOL.  XT11. 


ADJUTE',  r. 

Adj'utancy, 

Adj'vtakt, 

Adju'vant,  w. 

Adju  v'a  ST,adj. 

Adju'ment, 

Adju'tors. 

Wkmsju  Uie  king  a parliament  procur’d. 

To  fix  some  things,  whose  fall  he  dsc  might  fear ; 

Whereby  he  hop’d  the  queeu  to  have  abjur’d, 
liis  son,  and  such  as  thoir  adjuton  were. 

Drayton’ i Bonis'i  ll'uo. 

Arc,  For  there  be 

Sixe  batcbelen,  as  bold  as  lie, 

Adjuttug  to  his  cum  pal  >ce, 

And  each  one  hath  his  livcrie. 

Jontan'i  King' i Entertainment  at  ll’eibeek,  iu  KcdtinghaMkire. 

I have  only  been  a careful  adjutant,  ami  was  sorry  I could  not 
be  the  efficient.  Sir  /J,  IVJtvrtixi,  IfiO1.1. 

He  had  a due  regard  to  liis  person  ; for  In  great  battles  he  would 
•It  in  bis  pavilion,  and  manage  all  by  adjutant t.  /larva's  Biography. 

Having  treated  of  the  generation  of  minerals,  he  finds  that  they 
have  their  seminaries  in  the  womb  of  the  earth,  replenished  with 
active  spirit*;  which  meeting  with  apt  matter  aud  injurant  causes, 
do  proceed  to  the  generation  of  several  species,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  efficient,  and  fitness  of  the  matter,  Howell' i Letter*. 

As  nerves  aread/uasenrs  to  corporal  activity,  so  arc  laws  the  hinges 
on  which  politique  bodies  act  and  move.  ' ilarerAoiur. 

It  was  no  doubt  disposed  with  all  the  attfu fancy  of  definition 
aud  division.  . Burke. 

Adjutant,  in  the  military  art,  an  officer  who  re- 
lieve* the  major  of  part  of  hi*  care  and  perform*  it  in 
his  absence.  His  order*  are  received  from  the  brigade 
major,  which  be  carries  to  the  colonel  of  hi*  regiment, 
and  then  delivers  them  to  the  setjeant.  He  must  be 
acquainted  with  all  manoeuvres. 

Adjutant-General,  an  officer  of  distinction, 
who  assists  the  general.  Hi*  business  is  to  form  the 
details  of  duty  of  the  army  with  the  brigade  majors, 
and  keep  an  account  of  the  state  of  each  regiment. 
He  daily  receives  orders  at  head  quarters  from  the 
general  officer,  asul  distributes  them  to  the  majors  of 
brigades.  In  battle  he  superintends  the  drawing  up 
of  the  infantry,  and  then  places  himself  by  the  side  of 
the  general. 

Adjutaxts-oexerai.,  those  fathers,  among  Uie  Je- 
suits, who  dwelt  with  the  general  of  the  order ; and 
whose  business  it  was  to  watch  over  the  principal  oc- 
currences of  distant  countries,  and  from  time  to  time 
communicate  information  to  the  general. 

ADLEGATION,  a right  which  the  states  of  tho 
German  empire  formerly  claimed  to  adjoin  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  those  of  the  emperor,  in  all  the  public  treaties 
or  negotiations  of  the  empire  at  large.  Some  of  the 
smaller  states  possessed  tnis  right  of  interference  with 
the  common  interest  who  had  no  separate  rights  of 
legal  ion,  on  their  own  account. 

ADLESBERG,  a market  town  of  Camiola,  in  Aus- 
tria, at  the  foot  of  a high  rocky  mountain,  rhiefly  cele- 
brated for  extensive  cavern  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whose  passages  are  said  to  be  some  mile*  in  length. 
The  exsudations  of  the  petrifying  fluid  have  formed 
numerous  pillars  and  apartments,  that  are  perpetually 
varying  their  shapes  ana  dimensions : near  its  entrance 
rises  the  river  Poig. 

AD  LOCUTION,  ( adlocutio , Lat.)  a term  applied  to 
the  speeches  of  the  Roman  generals  to  their  armies 

t 


Ad : juro ; jut  uni.  To  help  to. 
To  aid,  to  assist,  to  be  useful,  s 
L to  contribute  to  the  advantage  of. 
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AW.OCU-  prior  to  an  engagement.  On  medals,  the  inscription 
TION.  Adlocut.  Coil,  refers  to  this  custom,  and  they  i're- 
~ quently  represent  the  general  surrounded  by  the  cohorts 

hisi  r.H  ‘n  r<*st,^ar  °fder* 

ADMAH,  or  Adamaii,  in  Scripture  Biography,  one 
of  the  five  cities  involved  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  It  stood  between  Zeboim  and  Go- 
morrah. and  was  the  most  easterly  of  all  these  towns. 

ADMEAS  UREMENT, «.or  ) ' See  Mkasi  kk. 

Measurcment.  ) Admeasurement  and 

Admeasure  are  words  of  common  use  in  the  old  law 
writers. 

Hu  antient  and  mo*t  rflcctuail  wwOkwI  of  piucrcdiiig  is  by  writ 
of  admenutrcmetit  of  pasture.  TW*  lie*  either  »hrrr  u COMM 
appurtnuun  or  in  pros*  is  certain  a*  tn  umber,  or  wlurr  a luan  h*s 
LonnitfJtt  append*!!?  or  appurtenant  to  hi*  brad,  the  quimtity  of 
which  common  has  nrveryet  bren  aacvrtiiinrd.  ••••••  And  u|«<ii 

this  suit  all  the  Cuiuinoncr*  shall  Ih1  Mdsuciwo  rrd. 

Hhieti/i’ur'l  (n>Mmr 'liiTrics. 

AoMeASURr.MF.xr,  Admensuratio,  in  I.aw,  a 
writ  brought  for  remedy  against  those  who  usurp  more 
than  their  share.  There  are  two  cases : admauuratia 
dotmt  where  a man's  widow  holds  from  the  heir  more 
land,  &c.  than  of  right  belongs  to  her  as  dower;  and 
admevsuratio  pax/unr,  which  is  between  those  who  have 
common  of  pasture  where  any  of  them  surcharge  the 
common. 

ADMINISTER,  r.  N Ad:  ministro.  To  serve 

Administrate,  r.  (to.  14  Ut  a magi*  est  mn- 

Administra'tion,  Agister  (says  Junius,  aflerVos- 

Administra'tor.  ) sius);  ita  a minus  vel  minor 
ost  minister." 

To  serve,  to  contribute,  to  supply,  to  dispense,  to 
manage. 

While  I admrnittred  the  oflire  of  rncumon  doing,  as  in  ruling  nf  the 
stahlislmsente*  rmungx  tlie  pe»ipkv,  I defended  ikciier  my  conscience 
for  no  maucr  deede,  but  rurr  by  wit  and  by  counwik  nf  tbc  v*i*c*t, 
the  matter*  weti  drawen  fo  tbeir  right  ends. 

Chaucer.  Text  of  L.  b.  i.  fo.  293,  r.  3. 

Power  me  thought  y*  I bad  to  keep  from  mine  ennnirs,  and  mee 
tceiucd  to  shine  in  glory  of  rciMHUiac,  **  manhood  asketli  In  mean, 
(or  no  wight  in  mine  adminatracum,  cood  none  yuels  oe  trrdicry  by 
with  cause  oa  me  patte. 

Id.  Ten  <fl-b.  it.  (.  301,  e.  2. 

King  Henry  [the  W.]  per6ghtly  rrmrmbrmg  tl»t  there  could 
he  tuj  more  jjruisc  getim  to  a prince  than  to  execute  hit  office  in  ml* 
nimtiryng  justice,  whiebu  alwrae  all  thync  is  the  eery  necesutry 
minister  to  ail  j tropic, — called  a great  count!  of  the  tine  estate*  nf  hi* 
it  alnic,  Jiali,  p.  44. 

And  I [Richard  the  U.]  renounce  alto  tbc  rule  and  guuer- 
neuoce  of  the  tauie  kyngedome  \ lordcihvppc*,  with  all  ad. 
myny/tradous  of  the  same,  and  all  Utinfc-t,  and  cueryclie  of  them 
that  to  the  bole  empyre  aad  iurysdyccyoit  of  tbc  Mime  bdoogeth  of 
ryglit,  or  in  any  wye*  may  belougc. 

Fabyan,  p 547. 

There  ore  dyuenitra  of  gvftcs,  yet  but  one  inrcte.  And  ther  are 
difference*  of  odmynyuracyat,  and  yet  but  one  Lnrdr. 

Hiblc,  1539.  1 Cor.  c.  iiL 

A boot  thy*  M-ttson,  the  cardinal!  of  York©  beyng  legate,  juoned 
trttameut-*,  and  did  call  Ix-fore  him  all  tl*  executor*  Ce  <otmini#- 
tratun  of  euery  diners  within  the  realine,  so  that  the  bidiop*  and 
erdrnarie*,  did  pwiur  no  great  wide*  in  their  diner*,  except  he  were 
rompoiunled  with,  not  to  their  little  diaauauutagr. 

Or  aft  on.  t.  ii.  338. 


Pra.  — Tboa  scurvy  thing!  hast  ne’er  a knife 

Nor  ever  a string  to  lead  due  to  Elysium* 
lie  there  tm»  p'ufdl  'Potbccam*  in  ih'w  town, 

'Mint  have  compassion  upon  wretchetl  women. 

And  due  adutmisfc-r  a dream  of  rat‘*  h*oe  ? 

utuf  FJctrhcr't  Mule  g Wife  and 
hat*  a M'jfr.act  v.  sc.  I. 


And  not  that  onelv,  hut  who  wa*  also  chosen  of  tlie  churdwt  to  ADMI* 
travel  with  tu,  with  this  grace,  which  is  admimittfed  by  u*  to  the  NJSTEIl. 

glory  of  tlie  same  hvit,  and  the  declaration  of  your  ready  tnindr.  

Auouling  this  that  no  man  should  blame  u»  in  thi*  alniiidanec  which  ADMI- 
i*  adiminutard  by  us.  2 Cur.  c.  siii,  v-  19, 20.  RAT. 

It  is  decreed  and  ordained  in  this  present  parliament,  that  no ' 
manner  of  person  or  persons,  in. any  lime  coining, admmtsliatc  any 
of  the  sacraments  secretly,  in  any  manner  of  way  , but  tltey  that  urc 
admitted,  and  having  power  to  liut  effect. 

Kaax't  Hittory  of  the  Htfematieu. 

For  form*  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 

Whan  Yr  is  best  tuiminvUr  d is  best. 

Pope.  Ktny  « Mao,  Epistle  iiL 

He  [tlse  Earl  of  Clarendon)  wa*  a good  chancellor,  only  a little 
too  rough,  but  very  impartial  iu  the  adwinisircrM-n  of  justtre. 


Jlumri  i Ou  tt  Timet. 


- He  [the  king]  i*  our*. 


T"  o^suntsicr,  to  guard,  t "adorn  the  state. 

Hut  not  to  warp  or  change  it.  We  are  his. 

To  serve  him.  nobly  to  the  common  cause. 

True  to  the  death,  but  out  to  be  liia  slave*. 

Ceu7*er’r  Took,  book  v. 

The  tyrant,  hy  making  his  will  and  pleasare  the  rule  of  his  admi- 
tuu  ration,  imprisons  orwl  coidlscaU-i  without  legal  cum  plaint  or  for- 
feiture ; which.  e*|H»*ing  liberty  arul  jmiperty  a prey  to  court 
sycophants,  rcdnccs  all  honour  to  a servile  tear. 

Harburttin's  Smuonr. 

Administrator,  in  Iaiw,  a person  entrusted  by 
the  ordinary  with  tlie  j^otls  of  another,  dyintr  intestate, 
for  which  he  is  accountable.  In  Scots  law,  it  denotes 
a person  empowered  to  act  for  another,  who  is  con- 
sidered by  the  law  as  incompetent  to  act  for  himself: 
also  the  power  of  a father  over  his  children  when 
minors. 

ADMIRAL,  the  commander  iu  chief  of  a squadron, 
or  fleet  of  ships  of  war;  or  of  the  entire  naval  force  of 
a country. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  this  hiyh  office  are 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  It  has  obtained  in  almost 
all  countries  that  have  any  breadth  of  sea-coast : some 
writers  have  traced  it  to  the  eastern  languages,  others 
to  the  Greek.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  is  of  opinion,  that 
both  the  name  and  office  were  first  in  use  amongst  the 
Saracens,  as  it  is  clear  they  were  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  Crusades.  The  first  authentic  instance 
that  occurs  of  admirals  in  this  part  of  the  world,  is 
about  the  year  1284  ; when  lJhilip,  king  of  France, 
created  F.npuerand  de  Coussy  admiral  of  his  fleet. 
Neither  the  laws  of  Oleron,  made  in  1220,  nor  Bracton, 
make  any  mention  of  the  term  Admiral : and  it  was 
not  used  in  a charter  in  the  eighth  of  llcnry  111.  where 
a similar  appointment  wa*  conferred  on  Richard  de 
Lacy;  but  iu  the  fiOlh  year  of  the  same  reign,  not 
only  the  historians,  hut  the  charters  themselves,  employ 
it.  Spelman  therefore  refers  its  origin  to  this  reign. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  who  succeeded  Henry, 
and  who  had  himself  been  active  in  the  naval  services 
of  the  Crusades,  we  find  a title  of  honour,  “ Admiral 
de  la  mer  du  roy  d’Angleterre,"  conferred  for  the  first 
time  on  W.  de  Leyboume ; and  about  this  time  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  English  seas,  was  committed  to 
three  or  four  admirals,  who  held  the  office  durante  bene 
piaceto.  These  had  their  particular  limits,  as  admirals 
of  the  fleet,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  northward, 
southward,  or  westward.  There  were,  besides,  admirals 
of  the  Cinque  Forts,  as  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
when  William  Latimer  was  styled  Admiratus  quinque 
Portvvm.  From  the  time  of  Edward  II.  a regular 
succession  of  admirals  is  to  be  traced;  and  in  the 
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ADMT-  34th  of  Eclwanl  lit.  John  de  Beauchamp,  Lord  Warden 
BAL  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  was  created  High  Admiral  of 
England.  The  office  was  again,  however,  divided  for 
a few  years  into  that  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
Admiral,  when  Richard  II.  appointed  Richard  Fitz- 
Alaitt,  sou  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  Admiral  of 
England ; the  duke  of  Albemarle  succeeded  him  by 
the  title  of  High  Admiral  of'  the  North  and  H’c*t ; it 
was  again  divided,  for  a abort  time,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV. ; but  in  the  sixth  year  of  that  reign  became 
permanently  vested  with  most  of  its  present  powers. 
Persons  of  high  rank,  and  some  of  them  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  naval  affairs,  continued  to  fill  this  office 
until  1632,  when  it  was  first  put  into  Commission,  as  it 
remained  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  James, 
Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  exercised  the 
functions  of  Lord  High  Admiral  for  several  years  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  with  great  ability ; and, 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  continued  to  admi- 
nister them  through  a secretary.  Many  of  his  regula- 
tions are  observed  to  the  present  time,  and  evince  his 
zeal  for  this  most  popular  and  most  important  service. 
During  the  reigu  of  William  and  Mary,  the  powers  of 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  were  committed,  by  statute  ii. 
cap.  2,  to  ],urtU  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  enjoyed  this  dignity  during  a short 
period  of  the  reign  of  Anne ; since  which  time  it  has 
always  been  vested  in  seven  Lords  Commissioners, 
acting  under  the  statute  of  William  and  Mary. 

During  the  short  time,  however,  in  which  this  office 
was  entrusted  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  a most  important  alteration  took  place  in 
its  perquisites.  These,  with  the  exception  of  2500/. 
j>cr  annum,  he  formally  alienated  to  the  Crown.  The 
income  of  the  office  was  afterwards  increased  to  1000/. 
per  annum  for  each  of  the  Commissioners  ; but  that  of 
the  First  Lord  is  now  equal  to  5000/.  per  annum.  The 
Biirplus  revenue  so  alienated,  forms  what  arc  called  the 
Droit*  of  Admiralty,  which  have  been  applied  to  various 
public  purposes,  at  the  pleasure  of  government. 

To  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  or  Lord#  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  of  England,  pertain  the  power 
of  decision  in  all  maritime  cases,  both  civil  and  cri- 
minal ; a jurisdiction  upon  or  beyond  the  sea,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world ; upon  the  sea  coasts,  in  all  ports 
and  havens,  and  upon  all  rivers  below  the  nearest 
bridge  to  the  sea.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
patent,  4*  To  preserve  public  streams,  ports,  rivers, 
fresh  waters  and  creeks  whatsoever,  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, as  well  for  the  preservation  of  the  ships  as  of  the 
fishes ; to  reform  too  straight  nets  and  unlawful  en- 
gine*. and  punish  offenders ; to  arrest  ships,  mariners, 
pilots,  masters,  gunners,  bombadiers,  and  any  other 
persons  whatsoever,  able  and  fit  for  the  service  of 
ships,  as  often  as  evasion  shall  require,  and  where- 
soever they  shall  be  met  with;  to  appoint  vice- 
admirals,  judges,  and  other  officers,  durante  bene 
plaeeto  ; to  remove,  suspend,  or  expel  them,  and  put 
others  in  their  places ; to  take  cognizance  of  civil  and 
maritime  laws,  and  of  death,  murder,  and  maim.*  But 
the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  has  jurisdiction 
exempt  from  the  control  of  the  Admiralty  within  those 
ports.  And  the  Lord  Admiral  seems  to  have  his  more 
proper  jurisdiction  confined  to  the  main  sea,  or  coasts  of 
the  sea  tiof  wiLhin  the  counties ; as  he  has  lejjal  cog- 
nizance of  the  death  or  maim  of  a man  committed  in 


any  ship  riding  in  great  rivers,  beneath  the  lowest  ADJII- 
bridge;  but  if  a man  be  killed  upon  any  arm  of  the  HAL 

sea  where  the  land  can  be  seen  on  both  sides,  the 
coroner  of  the  county  is  to  inquire  into  it,  and  not  the 
admiral ; and  where  a county  may  inquire  the  admiral 
has  uo  jurisdiction.  Between  high  and  low  water  mark, 
the  common  law  and  the  Aduiinuty  have  jurisdiction  by 
turns,  one  upon  the  water,  and  the  other  upon  the  land. 

By  the  discipline  of  the  navy,  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
grants  commissions  to  inferior  admirals  to  enforce  obe- 
dience in  all  the  branches  of  the  service,  to  call  courts*- 
martial  for  the  trial  of  offences  against  the  articles  of 
war;  upon  which  they  decide  by  the  majority  of  votes  : 
a Deputy  Judge  Advocate,  who  resides  at  Plymouth, 
presiding  over  those  of  most  importance.  To  the  offi<?e 
of  Lord  High  Admiral  are  given,  as  perquisites  by  the 
atent,  “ treasure,  deodauds,  dirclicts  found  within 
is  jurisdiction ; all  goods  picked  up  at  sea;  all  fine*, 
forfeitures,  ransoms,  recognizances,  and  pecuniary  pu- 
nishments ; all  sturgeons,  whales,  porpusscs,  dolphins, 
rigs  and  grampusscs,  and  all  such  large  fishes  ; ail 
ships  and  goons  of  the  enemy  coming  into  any  creek, 
road,  or  port,  by  stress  of  weuther,  mistake,  or  ignorance 
of  the  war ; all  ships  seized  at  sea,  salvage,  &c.  to- 
gether with  his  shares  of  prixes.*  This  officer,  in 
ancient  times,  carried  a gold  whistle  set  with  previous 
stones,  at  the  end  of  a gold  chain. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  the  highest  naval  officer 
under  the  admiralty  of  Great  Brilaiu,  who,  when  be 
embarks,  is  distinguished  by  the  hoisting  of  the  union 
flag  at  the  main-top-gallam-mast  head.  A member  of 
the  royal  family  has  lately  filled  this  office.  * 

The  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Scotland,  was  anciently 
one  of  the  great,  officers  of  the  crown,  and  supreme 
judge  in  all  maritime  cases  within  that  part  of  Britain. 

44  The  kings  Lieutenant  and  Justice-General  upon  the 
Seas,"  isa  title  by  which  he  was  designated  in  1651, 

AR  the  powers  of  this  office  have  been  vested,  since 
the  union,  in  the  admiralty  of  Great  Britain,  which 
appoints  a Judge,  or  Vice-Admiral,  who  executes  its 
duties  and  presides  over  an  Admiralty  court  in  Scotland. 

Admirals  being  commanders  in  chief  of  any  fleet 
or  squadron,  carry  tbeir  flags  at  the  main-top-gal  laut- 
mast  head,  from  which  they  are  designated  as  admirals 
of  the  red,  of  the  white,  of  the  blue.  They  rank  with 
field-martial « in  the  army. 

The  Vice-Admiral  carries  his  flag  at  the  foro- 
top-mast  head,  and  takes  rank  with  the  lieutenant- 
generals  of  the  army. 

The  Rear-Admikal  carries  his  flag  at  the  mizen- 
top-mast  head,  and  ranks  with  major-generals. 

Admiral,  Vice,  is  also  a civil  officer  appointed  by 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  with  judges 
and  marshals  under  him,  for  executing  jurisdiction 
within  certain  limits.  His  decisions,  However,  bear  a 
final  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  The  Fjco 
Admirafof  England  was  formerly  the  Deputy  of  the  High 
Admiral,  but  the  place  is  now  a sinecure,  generally  con- 
ferred on  some  officer  of  distinction.  Ireland  has  four 
Vice-Admirals ; Scotland  one ; and  the  Governors  of 
Colonies  generally  hold  a commission  to  preside  over 
Vice- Admiralty  Courts. 

Admiral  is  also  a name  given  to  the  most  con- 
siderable ship  of  a fleet  of  merchantmen,  or  of  the 
vessels  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  of  Newfoundland. 

The  ship  which  first  arrives  is  entitled  to  this  appel- 
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ADMI-  lation  : and  as  long  as  the  fishing  season  commies,  he 
UAL.  carries  a flag  on  his  main-mast. 

Al>>11  Admiral,  in  Conchology,  the  English  name  of  a 

IIALTY.  *P^c‘e*  of  the  voluta,  a shell  fish  belonging  lo  the 
order  of  vermes  testacea.  it  is  very  beautiful,  and 
there  are  several  species. 

ADMIRALTY,  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  as 
discharged  either  by  one  person,  or  by  joint  com- 
missioners called  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

Admiralty,  Court  of,  a sovereign  court,  held  by 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  or  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  for  the  trial  of  all  maritime  causes,  wh<  ther 
civil  or  criminal.  It  was  instituted  by  Edward  111.,  and 
decides  by  judge  and  jury  upon  all  crimes  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  or  on  great  rivers  below  the  first 
bridge  next  the  sea.  In  civil  cases  the  decisions 
follow  the  practice  of  the  civil  law.  By  stat.  39  Geo.  III. 
lU  offences  whatsoever  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  same  punishments  as  if  committed 
on  shore,  and  shall  be  tried  and  adjudged  in  the  same 
manner  as  felonies ; and  persons  wilfully  casting  away 
any  vessel,  or  procuring  it  to  be  done,  are,  by  the  43d 
of  the  king  declared  to  be  felons  without  benefit  of 
clergy : if  the  offence  be  committed  in  the  body  of  a 
county,  they  shall  be  tried  as  other  felons ; if  upon  the 
seas,  under  stat.  28  Hen.  VUL,  which  gives  the  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  A regular 
Admiralty  Sessions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  has  been  held 
of  late  years  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  Ixmdon,  twice  in  the 
year.  The  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  all  the  Judges,  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  some  of  the 
Aldermen  of  the  City,  &c.  Sec.  are  included  in  this 
commission,  which  is  similar  to  that  granted  to  the 
judges  on  other  occasions,  except  that  it  is  limited  to 
maritime  causes  and  crimes  committed  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Admiralty. 

Appeals  from  all  the  inferior  Admiralty  courts  ifiay 
be  referred  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  England ; and  by 
8 F.liz.  c.  5,  appeal  may  be  had  from  the  Admiral  Court, 
to  delegates  appointed  by  commission  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  whose  sentence  shall  be  finaL  From  the  Prize 
decisions,  appeal  lies  to  Commissioners  of  the  Privy 
Council.  When  sentence  is  given  by  a foreign  Admiralty, 
the  party  may  libel  for  execution  here ; because  all  Ad- 
miral ty .Courts  in  Europe  are  governed  by  the  civil  law, 
and  sentences  of  another  Admiralty  are  to  be  credited 
in  this  kingdom,  and  shall  not  be  examined  here,  that 
ouFs  may  be  credited  there.  Many  of  the  decisions 
arc  indeed  obliged  to  respect  a public,  or  common  law 
of  nations,  as  well  as  the  particular  treaties  in  being. 

Vice  Admiralty  Courts  are  established  in  the 
colonics  and  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  under  the 
names  of  Prize  Courts  and  Instance  Courts.  The  former 
inquire  into  all  cases  of  vessels  condemned  as  prizes, 
detained  by  enemies  or  neutrals,  or  that  affect  the 
general  interest  of  captors ; the  latter  into  all  mis- 
demeanors in  merchant  ships,  Ac.  At  Antigua,  the 
Bahamas,  Barbadoes,  Bermuda,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Gibraltar,  Halifax, 
Jamaica,  Malta,  Madras,  Newfoundland,  and  Tortola, 
were  regular  Prize  Courts  of  this  description  established 
during  the  late  war.  At  Berbice,  St.  Cervix,  St.  Chris- 
topher's, Dominica,  Demorara,  Kssiquibo,  Grenada, 
Martinique,  Trinidad,  St.  Vincent’s, arc  Instance  Courts. 

Admiralty,  Judge  of  the,  an  office  established  in 


1640,  and  sometimes  filled  by  two  or  three  persons.  AT»II- 
At  the  revolution  it  was  limited  to  one,  whose  salary  RALTY. 
is  now  2500/.  a year.  ' 

The  Judges  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Courts  in  the 
Colonies,  are  important  officers  to  the  naval  and  com- 
mercial interest,  and  having  cognizance  of  cases  in- 
volving immense  sums,  they  have  been,  by  an  act  of 
the  present  reign,  allowed  in  some  colonies  2000/.  a 
year  from  the  consolidated  fund,  besides  other  per- 
quisites of  their  station. 

Admiralty,  Registrar  of  the,  an  officer  who  assists 
in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Admiralty  Courts, 
and  cnioys  his  place  by  patent  of  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  or  the  Commissioners  of  Admiralty.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  pecuniary  importance. 

Admiralty,  Marshal  of  the,  an  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  lo  commit  offenders  to  the  Marshalsea,  arrest  ships 
and  persons,  bear  the  mace  before  the  Admiralty  Judge, 
and  attend  naval  executions. 

Admiralty,  Procurator*  of  the,  act  as  solicitors  in 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  all  the  High  Admiral's 
affairs,  and  suits  of  the  Crown.  There  is  also  a Counsel 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  a Solicitor  of  the  Admiralty , whose 
business,  however,  is  principally  with  the  military 
duties  of  the  office. 

Admiralty  Bay,  in  Geography,  a capacious  bay  on 
the  west  coast  of  Cook’s  straits  (between  Cape  Stevens 
and  Cape  Jackson),  in  the  southern  island  of  New  Zea- 
land. The  anchorage  is  good.  S.  lat.  40°,  37'.  E.  Ion. 

174°,  54'. 

Admiralty  Inlet,  an  entrance  to  the  supposed 
straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  on  the  west  coast  of  New 
Georgia,  in  N.  lat.  48°,  30\  W.  Ion.  124°,  15'.  It 
was  first  visited  by  Vancouver  in  1792.  The  soil  on 
the  shores  is  fertile,  well  watered,  and  clothed  with 
vegetation.  On  each  point  of  the  harbour,  called 
Penn's  Cove,  there  was  a deserted  village  in  which 
were  several  sepulchres  in  the  form  of  scutry-boxes, 
containing  skeletons  and  small  bones,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  pointing 
their  arrows  and  spears.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
were  estimated  at  600.  Vancouver's  l oyage,  vol.  i. 

Admiralty  Islands,  a cluster  of  islands  to  the  north 
of  New  Britain,  in  the  south  Pacific  Ocean,  in  about  2°  1 8' 

S.  lat  and  1 46°  44’  E.  Ion.  There  are  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  the  largest  of  which  is  eighteen  leagues 
in  length  from  east  to  west.  They  were  discovered  by 
the  Dutch  in  1616.  Captain  Carteret,  by  whom  they 
were  visited  in  1767,  represents  their  appearance  as  very 
inviting.  He  thought  it  probable  that  these  islands  might 
produce  several  valuable  articles  of  trade,  particularly 
spices,  as  they  lie  in  the  same  climate  and  latitude  as 
the  Moluccas ; but  he  was  prevented  from  landing  per- 
sonally, to  inspect  the  interior,  by  the  stale  of  his  ship 
and  his  want  of  articles  of  barter  necessary  in  trading 
with  the  Indians.  They  were  seen  by  the  Spanish 
navigator,  Morrllu,  in  1781,  and  by  the  French  expe- 
dition in  search  of  La  Perouse  in  1793,  when  the 
islanders  evinced  much  kindness  and  friendship.  Their 
colour  is  black,  but  not  of  a very  deep  shade — their 
stature  large,  and  they  are  nearly  in  a state  of  nudity. 

Admiralty  Island,  so  named  by  Vancouver,  an 
island  in  George  the  Third's  Archipelago,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  New  Norfolk  in  America,  between  N.  lat. 

57°  and  58°  JO';  and  between  W.  Ion.  134°  and  135°., 

It  is  60  leagues  in  circumference,  has  numerous  con- 
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A DM  I-  venient  bays,  with  fine  streams  of  fresh  water  and 
MALTY,  noble  forests  of  timber,  chiefly  of  the  pine  tribe.  There 
ADMIRE-  **  singular  evidence  of  the  encroachment  of  the  water 
of  the  Pacific  on  the  western  American  shore  in  this 
island  and  the  neighbourhood.  Vancouver’s  men  ob- 
served many  trunks  of  dead  trees  at  the  base  of  those 
mountains  which  extended  toward  the  sea,  in  ddferent 
stages  of  decay,  and  at  low  water  mark  they  were  con- 
siderably increased  in  number.  At  Prince  William’s 
Sound,  Port  Chalmers,  and  in  Cook’s  Inlet,  they  had  ob- 
served the  same  appearances,  but  the  hostile  conduct 
of  the  inhabitants  prevented  any  extended  search  into 
the  general  character  of  the  island.  Vancouver’*  Voy- 
age, vol.  iii. 


ADMIRE',  v.  *\  Ad:  miror.  To  wonder  at. 

Ad'mirarle,  J To  think,  deem,  or  consider 

Ad'miuablekess.  I as  extraordinary;  ns  more  than 

Admirably,  \ usually  good  or  bad;  and 

Admittance,  ? therefore  as  desirable,  lovely, 

Admiration,  I demanding  reverence ; or  the 

Admirer,  1 reverse  of  these. 

Admiringly.  J In2Thess.  c.  i.,  cited  be- 
low, “ Admired"  is  in  Wiclif  **  to  he  maud  wonder- 
ful;" in  Bible,  London,  1539,  and  Geneva,  1561,  “ to 
be  conic  maracllous." 

Ye  haur  in  hi*  exauple  [H>,  8]  suche  * markc  set  vp  trio  you, 
m without  the  sweat  and  labour*-*  of  Hercules,  )l  ‘■1ml I not  lice 
luiblc  to  clyioc  vnto.  Yc  must  wrroomu  te  puw  * kyng  which* 
in  hi*  tyroc  piercle-sse,  and  a matier  of  puhliqoc  adwtraeio  to  the 
▼nivcnsll  murids.  Udell,  Frrf.  to  the  Kynget  Makuee. 

Fuf  this  cmi'c  god  wameth  vs  before  (lest  we  taken  with  the 
adiwrracwn  of  pemr  and  good  nice  esse)  of  el»  broken  w,h  urcuble 
and  pcrsecitcion  fall  from  tiie  gt-xfieli  veto  these  proaperosly  puft  vp 
princes  and  prrlati*. 

Expoucion  f Daniel,  by  Geo.  Joye,  fo.  12?,  c.  I. 
Who  shall  he  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  pre- 
sence of  tbe  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power : When  he 

•hall  cume  to  he  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  ail  them 
that  believe.  2 That,  c.  i.  ▼.  9,  10. 

La.  You  haue  displac’d  the  mirth. 

Broke  the  good  meeting  with  most  admir'd  disorder. 

Shak.  Mach.  fo.  142,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Get.  Do  not  play  in  wetich-like  words  with  that 

Which  is  t*>  serious.  Let  vs  bury  him. 

And  not  protract  with  admiration,  what 
I*  now  due  debt.  To  th*  grnue. 

Id.  Cymbelitte,  fo.  389,  act  ir.  k 2. 
Las.  He  was  excelleiit  indeed,  madam,  the  king 

Very  latelie  spoke  of  him  admiringly,  and  moumingty ; 
lire  was  sktllull  enough  to  liaue  liv’d  stil,  if 
Knowledge  coul  I be  set  vp  against  martallitie. 

Id.  A lit  Wtii,  to.  f 30,  arti.  sc.  1. 
Who  with  right  humble  thanks  him  goodly  greeting. 

For  so  great  jtrowcsbe,  as  he  there  bod  pruned, 

Much  greater  then  was  euer  in  her  weetlng, 

AMth  great  adrointiwe  inwardly  was  moved, 

A ad  honour'd  him,  with  all  that  l»er  bebooed. 

Spenser 'i  Faerie  Qveene,  book  v.  canto  t. 
The  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admir'd  ; 

Admir'd,  not  fear’d  , God  and  his  Son  except, 

Created  thing  naught  valued  be,  nor  shunii  d. 

Milton'*  Paradite  Lost,  book  ii. 

Admiration  seis’d 

All  Heaven,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither  tend. 
Wondering  j but  soon  the  Almighty  thus  replied. 

Id.  book  iiL 

It  i»  very  remarkable  to  see  the  mannfuctam  in  England,  not 
knowing  whether  more  to  admire  the  rarity  or  variety  thereof. 

Fuller's  H'orlhiet, 

Then  on  th’  unwholeconie  earth  he  gasping  lies, 

1111  death  shuts  up  tlwsc  M If -admiring  eyes. 

Addi sen’s  Story  f Narcissus. 


How  could  we  go  about  tbe  least  business,  eormpond  with  one  ADMIRE* 

another,  or  be  of  any  use  in  the  world,  or  any  creatures  be  the  suroo  * 

•o  us,  without  light,  and  thuse  admirable  organ*  of  the  body,  which  ADMIT, 
the  great  Creator  hath  adapted  to  (Jie  perception  of  tint  great  s * — . 

benefit  } Dirham' I Phyuco-Tkcolagy. 

Bavins  arid  Muvius  bad  many  admirers  while  they  lived,  or  else 
they  bad  been  below  tbe  notice  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

Dent  Icy  <n»  the  Eputlet  f Phalan t. 

Rumour  spread* 

Its  | ►raises  far,  and  many  a stronger  stops 
With  curious  eye  to  censure  or  odmirr. 

Mattm't  English  Garden,  book  i«. 

Contempt  and  admiration  are  equally  incident  to  narrow  minds. 

Adeenturer,  No.  67. 

Such  is  the  frame  ami  temper  of  our  minds,  that  nothing  strike* 
us  with  greater  odmiraium  than  a man  intrepid  in  the  tuidst  of  mis* 
fortunes.  Rolingbroke't  Reflection*  upon  Exile. 

Enlhusiastick  adaitrstroa  seldom  promotes  knowledge. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynold*’  Ditamnet. 

Of  every  large  coui|«Hitton,  even  of  tlane  which  are  roost  admired, 
a great  port  may  be  truly  said  to  be  common- place.  Id. 

As  you  have  not  been  taught  to  flatter  ui,  do  not  learn  to  flatter 
yourselves.  We  have  endeavoured  to  lead  you  to  the  adastnstfoa 
o4  nothing  but  what  is  truly  admirable.  Id. 

Our  holy  religion  wont*  only  to  be  wdl  considered,  to  make  it 
esteemed  and  admired  by  all  wlio  liavc  honest  In-art*  and  sound  un- 
derstoiMliiigs.  Pearce's  Serauau. 

How  wonderful!  are  the  works  of  nature  ! how  admirable  her  cun  - 
trivance  in  all  parts  of  this  our  human  machine'  exceeding  the 
skill  of  man  to  fliul  out,  tbe  utmost  stretch  uf  our  uialcrslanding  to 
comprehend  f Tucker'*  Light  of  Nature. 

Balbus  the  stoic,  in  Cicero’s  second  book  concerning  the  nature 
of  I lie  gods,  discourses  adsasraHy  on  the  order  aud  harmony  of  tb« 
universe,  and  tbe  use  and  beauty  of  the  parts  that  cumpuoc  it 

Farmer  on  Miracle*, 

The  admirer*  of  this  great  poet  have  most  reason  to  complain 
when  he  approaches  nearest  to  his  highest  excellence,  and  seem* 
fully  resolved  to  rink  them  in  dejection,  and  mollify  tbeiu  with  ten- 
der emotions  by  tbe  fall  of  greatness,  tbe  danger  of  innocence,  or 
line  crosses  uf  love. 

Preface  to  Shakespeare. 

Admiration,  note  of,  a grammatical  mark  or  sign 
(!)  of  something  to  be  admired  or  wondered  at. 

ADMIT,  r.  A Ad  : tnitto.  To  let  into. 

Admis'sible,  J To  give  leave  to  enter ; to  grant , 

Admissibly,  I allow,  or  suffer  to  he  brought  in 
Admission,  > or  forward. 

Admit'table,  L To  admit  an  opinion,  or  argu- 
Admit'tance,  1 meat,  is  to  allow,  concede,  grant 
Admit'ter.  ) the  force  of  it;  to  assent  to  iu 


ADMIT,  v.  \ Ad  : milto.  To  let  into. 

Admis'sible,  J To  give  leave  to  enter;  to  grant. 

Admissibly,  I allow,  or  sutler  to  he  brought  in 
Admis'sion,  > or  forward. 

Admit'table,  I To  admit  an  opinion,  or  argu- 
Admit'tancr,  1 meat,  is  to  allow,  concede,  grant 
Admit'ter.  / the  force  of  it;  to  assent  to  it. 

Tim  Nivm  and  Euriolus  havlh  twane. 

Glaid  of  this  cast,  scaud  tfian*  lyme  mays  I ganr, 

Brsocht  thay  myclit  be  admit  tit  to  say 

Ane  grete  mater  of  weeht.  — 

Anconeus seand  first  thore  ludsly  way 
Admittit  tborc  desire,  and  bad  tbayrn  say. 

Dougin*,  b.  u.  p.  283. 

In  tlm  xlv  yrre  pi.  3,]  shortly  after  AJhalowyn  dayc,  Ihe 
barony*  admytted  and  made  shervfys  of  dyuerac  sliyrys  of  Kngladc, 
and  dy»c  harpy d snchc  a*  Ihe  kvripc  befotv  half  admt/ttrd,  and 
named  them  gardeyns  and  krpers  of  the  counties  and  shy  res  ; and 
ouer  that,  Uub  barony*  wolde  not  suflTre  y'  lusty**,  y1  the  lynge  had 
admitted  to  krpe  y*  pices,  and  tire  Iawys  called  Itinenuii,  but 
suchc  as  were  of  theyr  adwysfyun ; wberew(  Uic  kmge  was 
greuouslye  dyscontcntyd. 

Fahyan,  p.  347. 

Let  tall  kyngs  beware  how,  aftir  they  haue  once  tinted  of  God’s 
trewib,  they  admutte  sichc  popish  flatterers  into  their  court  and 
counoaitl. 

Erpes,  f Darnel,  by  G.  Joyt,  to.  41,  o-  ii. 

I admit  the  cose  u possible,  but  yet  as  sucb  a case,  as  I trust  In 
God  this  good  man  shall  sec  the  skyc  fall  firste,  and  catclie  larkoa 
ere  it  happe. 

Sir  That.  More'*  Work*,  p.  jf*. 
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ADMIT,  Fob.  Now  (Sir  John)  here  i*  the  heart  of  my  purpose  ; yea  ere 
a gr.ntleuiau  »>f  excellent  Weeding,  admirable  discourse,  n great 
admittance. 

Skahetpaare.  Merry  Wires  tf  Windsor,  act  U.  sc.  ?• 

If  I ever  auger  know, 

Till  sane  wmup  be  done  to  you ; 

If  gods  or  kings  my  envy  move. 

Without  their  crowu*  crown'd  by  thy  love; 

If  ever  1 a hope  admit. 

Without  thy  image  stamp'd  on  it. 

Cawley' t &ntl. 

Our  bislmppes  are  utade  in  futimir  and  order,  as  t!»ey  haue  been 
euer,  by  free  election  of  the  chapter : by  consecration  of  the  arcltc- 
bnhop,  mid  otbrr  three  bishoppes : and  by  tbe  udmaiwu  uf  the 
prince. 

JeteeFs  Defence  of  the  Apalagie  of  the  Churche  of  England*. 
And,  if  1 give  tint  tumour  due. 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 

To  lire  with  tier,  and  live  with  Usee, 

In  ampnived  pleasures  free. 

Mtfron's  L' Allegro. 

There  were  but  two  of  throe  at  once  in  the  king'*  time,  whereof 
the  one  waa  styled  the  principal  secretary,  tbe  other  the  secretary  of 
estate.  Some  have  said  that  the  first  in  the  senioritse  of  admititm  was 
accounted  the  principull ; but  the  exception*  in  this  kind  being  as 
many  as  the  regularities  ; their  chicfncsae  was  penes  Regis  arUitrium. 

fuller  $ Worthier. 

I have  not  wittingly,  willingly, or  wilfully,  abut  the  dorr  againit  any 
worthy  person  which  offered  to  enter  into  my  knowledge  ; nor  was 
my  prejudice  the  porter  in  this  kind,  to  delude  any  (of  what  perswa* 
sion  soever)  out  of  oiy  book  who  brought  merit  for  their  odmittien. 

Id. 

Blindness  being  a privative  term  onto  sight,  this  appellation  is  not 
admkuthle  in  propriety  of  speech,  and  will  overthrow  the  doctrine  of 
privations.  Brown' i Vulgar  Erevan. 

Suppose  that  this  supposition  were  mhniuiMe,  this  would  not  any 
way  be  inconsistent  with  the  eternity  of  the  divine  nature  and 
essence. 

Hale’s  CantemplatiiHii. 

Wc  may  observe,  that  the  admission  of  learning  was  long  before 
the  admission  of  the  civ il  power;  because  tbe  former  having  h-ss 
force  ami  influence  than  the  latter  towards  procuring  the  estaldisb* 
nsent  of  tbe  gospel,  was  couseipiemly  less  liable  to  be  suspected  as 
the  canse  of  IL 

. Attcrhurys  Sermosu. 

Of  the  fuoliib  virgins,  who  watched  not,  neither  had  trimmed  their 
lamps,  but  went  too  late  to  buy  oyl,  when  ll>e  bridegroom  came, 
'di  observed  tint  they  found  no  more  place  of  admittance,  than  if 
they  had  Iwen  slothful  still. 

Clarkr't  Sermons. 

Cromwell  assured  thr  presbyterians,  he  would  maintain  a public 
ministry,  with  all  due  encouragement  : and  he  joined  them  in  a com. 
minimi  with  some  independant j,  to  be  the  triers  of  all  Urisc  wbo 
were  to  be  admitted  to  bctiefiecs. 

Darnel's  Own  Times. 

I low  groaning  hospitals  eject  their  dead  ! 

What  nniuhsrs  groan  for  sad  odnuaioM  there  f 
What  iiurahen,  once  in  fortune’*  lap  high-fed. 

Solicit  tltr  cold  hand  of  charity  1 

Young'/  Complaint.  Night  i. 
Merry  Wbitefoard,  farewell ! for  thy  sake  1 admit 
That  a Scot  may  hare,  humour,  I had  almost  said  wit 

IruMiasitVi  EftaJraCim. 

Even  a real  miracle  cannot  be  admitted  as  sorb,  or  carry  any  con- 
viction to  those  who  are  not  assured  that  the  event  if  contradictory 
to  the  course  of  nature. 

Farmer  on  Mime  let. 

Admission,  in  Ecclesiastical  Law,  an  act  of  the 
bishop,  upon  examination,  whereby  lie  admits  a clerk 
into  office.  It  is  done  by  the  formula, adntiUo  U habilem. 
All  persons  must  have  episcopal  ordination  before  they 
are  admitted  to  a benefice,  and  any  one  presuming  to 
eater  upon  one,  not  having  such  ordination,  shall,  by 
Stat.  14  Car.  IL  forfeit  100/. 


Admittexdo  Clerico,  a writ  granted  to  any  one  who 
has  established  his  right  of  presentation,  against  tbe 
bishop,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

ADMIX’,  v.  1 Ad:  misca,  from  the  AS.  Mi  scan. 
Admix'tiok,  J-  To  mile,  to  mics,  i.  f.  to  mix. 
Admix'ti/re.  ) To  mingle,  to  blend  together. 


ADMIT 

ADMO- 

NISH. 


My  son  Palin*.  this  v/iucig  lusty  syre. 

Exhort  1 wiild  to  tak  the  fieri*  on  liand. 

Nr-  war  that  uf  tin*  bliuk-  of  (his  ilk  land 
Atlmyil  standi*  In?,  (aland  sum  * try  ml 
Apoun  his  modem  tyde  of  Sabyne  kynd. 

Dougins,  b.  vlii,  p.  160 

Though  many  wairv  may  hr  found  to  fight  this  powder,  yet  h 
there  none  1 know  to  make  a strong  and  vigorous  powder  of  salt- 
peter; without  the  adwuTwn  of  sulphur.  Brou'ti't  Vulgar  Envmi% 


The  corruption  of  philosophy,  from  tl*c  ad  mu  fare  of  siijMrvtiticn 
and  theology,  is  lunch  more  cxluusisc  and  pernicious,  cither  to 
whale  bodies  of  philosophy,  or  llicir  posts. 

Bacon.  On  the  Different  Phi/usofiMcal  Theories. 
Possibly  all  tuclals  may  lie  of  one  specie*,  and  the  diversity  may 
proceed  from  the  admisiure  of  different  botllqp  with  tbe  principles 
of  the  metal. 

Jlay's  ll'udom  of'  God  in  the  Creation. 

ADMONISH,  r.  Ad:  mottro.  In  Wiclif  W£ 
Admon'ishku,  1 fintl  Moneste,  where  the  C.  ver- 
Admoiv'imiment,  f sion  lias  Admonish,  Exhort.  The 
Ahmox i'tion,  \ word  Monish,  without  the  pre- 
AdmonTtioxer,  ? position  sd,  is  common  in  all 
Admox'itivk,  I its  parts  with  the  elder  writers. 
Admon'itor,  1 To  advise;  lo  call  or  bring 
Admon'itory.  J to  mind;  to  warn,  to  apprize, 
to  exhort,  to  reprove. 

For  it  hihoorth  a bissebop  to  lw  whlmnt  cryrne,  a dtspeoder  of 
god.  uot  proode,  not  wrathful,  not  dninkelrwe,  not  smvtrr,  not 
ramr-tousc  of  foul  wvnuyng,  but  holdyngc  hovpiulite,  henygne, 
prudent,  sobre,  tost,  ftooli,  routyneut.  takyngr  that  trrwr  word  that 
is  uftir  ductrynr,  that  lie  1h*  might!  to  amonctie  in  hoobam  techyug, 
•ad  to  rrprour  hern  dial  aglienwscn- 

H'iclif.  7yCr,  chap.  i. 

Ssint  Poufo  anyth,  ne  jeMtf  not  Itarme  for  harmr,  ne  wicked 
•pcclic  for  wricked  vpccbc,  but  do  wd  to  him  that  doth  tu  thee 
harine,  and  blrsse  him  that  uilb  to  thee  Isartue.  And  iu  many  otlser 
plan  s lie  amoncsteih  pec*  and  accord- 

Chaucer.  T.  of  Mcidunu,  v.  *.  p.  97. 


And  eoery  orakyl  of  G««ldi*  adw^nut  elk. 

That  wc  the  rcaluic  of  Italy  suld  *cik. 

DougUts,  b.  lit  p.  GO. 

Godsayth:  Lore  thy  neighbour  a»  thyself;  that  is  to  say.  to 
salvation  both  of  Ilf  and  some  And  tnorcurer  thou  shall  love  him 
ill  word,  and  in  benigne  anumetfing  :md  ehsalising,  and  comfort  him 
In  his  anoyrt,  and  pray*  for  him  w ith  all  thy  herte. 

Id.  Personnel  Tale,  v.  J.  p.  3&S. 

And  nodeth  it  (qd,  1)  of  n*lu*ar»iug,  or  of  amunN-im.  Ac  sbeweth 
it  nut  inougb  by  himself,  the  sliarpness  y(  wcxetli  sroud  against 
IDCC. 

7if.  1st  ffaoAe  cf  Bivriui,  fo.  ?1?.  e.  iv. 

If  Uk-st  noblemen,  adiwinti*/i*d  by  their  fnmdcs,  had  not  sodaynly 
departed,  tlseir  lyfes  tbrede  had  bene  broken,  and  tlicir  toonall  fate 
bud  then  ensued,  but  by  secrete  adawnicuw  of  their  good  willen  (to 
whom  no  earthly  treasure  » comparable)  they  auoided  this  net  aud 
narrowly  escaped  llie  marc. 

Hall,  p.  *56. 

So  that  if  they  wil  not  at  y*  wholsomr  advutnuhmrts  of  lu*  word 
rriscnt  and  amend  their  oldc  eocHicnation,  U»at  than  they  should  las 
condemned  by  the  same  for  their  wilful  contempt. 

Bale,  image  «rf  llothe  Churches,  Ere.  ▼. 


Hun.  And  tbou  a luoaticke  leaBC-witted  foolr, 

Prrsiuuiug  on  an  ague*  priuilctlgr. 

Durst  with  thy  frozen  lidnasnitwR 

Make  pale  oar  cheeke,  cliasing  the  royall  blood 

With  furv,  fruui  his  natiue  residence  ? 

Shak.  Hich.  IL  fo.  *9.  act  IL  SC.  1. 
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Yet  take  heed,  worthy  Maximus,  all  ««i 
Hear  nut  with  that  distinction  mine  do  ; few 
You'll  find  odrtumUhtn,  foil  urged  of  J««if  actum*. 

BcaMUKtal  and  Fletcher's  Valentuuan,  act  i.  *c.  J. 

For  which  to  the  infinitely  good  we  owe 
Immortal  thanks,  and  hi*,  admonuMment 
Tlcci-ivc  w ith  *otemn  purpose  to  oiwerve 
Immutably  liia  «wnm  will,  the  end 
Of  what  wv  arc. 

Milton's  Varadiu  Lott,  book  vil. 

Pul  heroic,  you  churchmen  tench  u*  Tulgar, 

Suppoaea  obstinate  and  itilf  persisting 
In  errors  prov’d,  long  edwomtwtu  made, 

AimI  all  rejected. 

Drttden's  Duke  of  Cnisr,  *rt  v.  sc.  1. 

The  aelf'Saune  drift  tlw  «dn»ain/ii>m‘rj  also  had,  in  urging  that 
nothing  ought  to  Ik*  done  in  the  church,  according  unto  any  law  of 
nuui‘»  devising,  hut  all  according  uuto  tliat  which  God  in  lus  word 
hath  commanded. 

Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Neither  did  it  a little  add  to  the  sorrow  of  Mordecai.  u»  hear  tfwi 
bitter  invilt.itions  of  his  former  mom  ton : " Did  we  not  advise  thee 
better  ? Did  we  not /tirc-iKfawimh  tliee  of  thy  danger  >" 

• B uhop  Hall  i Coiuemfdtftuini. 

Ambition  of  irTral  and  famous  auditories.  I leave  to  those  whose 
better  gifts  and  inward  endowment*  nrr  admonitiwert  unto  them,  of 
the  areal  good  they  can  do,  or  otherwise  tliirst  after  (lopular  applause. 

Hatcis  Golden  IleasaitU, 

Friendly  .fdwwttiricm  is  very  laudable,  and  of  rare  use  ; but  l«ing 
upon  alt  occasions  iaiinodt-rntel y used,  or  in  publick  society  *>  as  to 
oicroadi  Upon  modesty,  nr  ciubiuagc  reputation  4 or  w hen  the  person 
adnonuJied  is  otherwise  employed,  and  attent  upon  his  business  ; or 
being  delivered  iu  an  iiapcrioudy-iuaulting  way,  or  in  harvh  opiwo- 
brious  Uuguagr  ; it  become*  unsavoury  and  odioux,  and  both  in 
she**  ami  effect  resemble*  a fruward  malicious  cxrrpticiusmw*. 

Jfarnwr  j Sr  mi  oar. 

Were  I to  expose  any  vice  in  a good  or  great  man,  it  dionld 
certainty  bs*  bv  n.»nrx:ting  it  in  some  otu*  where  that  crime  wn.xthc 
most  distinguishing  part  of  flic  character  ; as  page*  arc  chastised 
for  die  odmoMitien  of  princci. 

Tat  Ur,  Ns*.  9t. 

Let  a sensible  man  be  admonished,  but  not  a fooL 

Sir  K'm.  Janet's  llitopaddsa,  book  iiL 

It  lias  long  been  charged  by  one  part  of  mankind  upon  the  othfT, 
that  they  will  not  take  advice  ; that  counsel  and  instruction  are 
generally  thrown  aw  ay;  and  that,  in  defiance  both  of  admonition 
aud  example,  aH  claim  the  right  to  dioose  tl»eir  own  mrnxurc*,  and 
to  rrculate  their  own  liven. 

iliiitiiliirtr,  No.  74. 

Me  fruitful  scenes  and  prospects  waste 
Alike  admonish  not  so  roam ; 

These  tell  me  of  enjoyment*  post. 

And  those  of  sorrows  yet  to  come. 

Courier  s Shrubbery. 

Admonition,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church.  In 
cases  of  private  offence,  it  was  performed,  according  to 
the  rule  prescribed  in  Malt,  xviii.,  privately.  In  public 
cases,  openly  before  the  church ; and  no  delinquent 
was  excommunicated,  unless  this  step  were  ineffectual. 

Admoxitio  Fustic  11 , a Roman  military  punish- 
ment, not  unlike  our  whipping,  but  performed  with 
vine  branches. 

ADMORTIZATION,  a feudal  custom,  wjiereby  the 
property  of  lands  or  tenements  was  reduced  to  mort- 
main. 

AD  MOVE',  c.  Ad:  motto.  To  move  to. 

If  unto  the  powder  of  loadstone  or  iron  wo  admort  the  north 
pole  of  the  loadstone,  the  powders  or  small  divisions  wil  erect  and 
conform  thetutdvet  therrtu : but  if  the  sooth  jwile  approach,  they 
will  subaids,  and  inverting  their  bodies,  revp<>ct  the  loadstone  with 
the  other  c stream- 

JJronn's  I ulgar  Erraurs. 


ADMO- 

NISH. 

ADMOVR 


ADNA'SCENT,  r.  ) Ad  : nascor.  To  grow  to.  ADKAS* 
Adxate'.  5 Growing  to  or  upon.  CENT.  , 


Moss,  which  is  an  dfiMieCNl  plant,  U to  be  nibbed  and  scraped  ADOBf* 
off  with  some  instrument  of  wood. 

Ewhfii  j Spins. 


The  parts  itppertaiuiug  to  the  bones,  which  standout  at  a distance 
from  Uidr  bodies  me  cither  the  adnate  or  the  emte  part*. 

Smith's  Old  Age. 


ADNATA,  in  Anatomy,  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye, 
called  also  conjunctiva  and  albuginea. 

Adnata  is  also  used  for  hair  or  wool,  which  grows 
upon  animals  or  vegetables,  whether  naturally  or  ac- 
cidentally. 

Adjtatum  Folium,  in  Botany,  is  used  to  express  the 
adherence  of  the  disk  of  a leaf  to  the  stem  of  a plant. 

ADNOUN,  Adnomcx,  or  Aunauk,  a term  which 
has  been  used  by  grammarians  to  express  what  wc  more 
usually  call  an  adjective. 

ADO',  n.  See  Do. 


And  when  be  wav  come  iu,  he  saith  unto  them,  why  male  ye 
this  uji\  and  weep  ? the  damsel  it  nut  dead,  but  sloejieth. 

Mark,  chap.  v.  verve  39.  * 


Fac.  Tlic  Ductur  is  within,  a moving  for  you  ; 

(1  have  hud  the  mostadoe  to  winnc  him  to  it). 

Jo  awn’s  AitrAnwisf,  act  UL  SC.  4. 


A man  tliat  i*  busy  and  inquisitive  is  comuumly  envious  ; for  to 
know  much  of  other  mat's  matters  cannot  be,  because  all  that  ad*> 
may  concern  his  own  estate. 

Jlarow'*  Essay  on  Envy. 

For  my  own  particular,  the  more  I ruminate  opua  it  [the  juartyr- 
dofu  of  Charles],  the  more  it  axtoaidw*  my  imagine  taxi,  and  sbakcl1* 
all  die  cells  of  tuy  brain ; so  that  sometimes  1 struggle  with  my  faith, 
and  have  much  ado  to  believe  it  yet. 

lUmtU't  Letter*. 

Hut  huswifing  tbc  little  Heaven  had  lent, 

Site  duly  paid  a groat  lor  quarter  rent ; 

And  pinch'd  her  belly,  with  her  daughters  two. 

To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 

Dry  (iris's  Cock  and  the  Fax. 


Jut  so  it  is  with  young  people,  in  respect  uf  counsel  and  Instruc- 
tion ; when  the  father,  or  the  minister,  or  some  wise  and  understand,. 
Lng  man  doth  sometimes  admonish,  xoinrtinx**  chide  and  reprove, 
sometimes  instruct,  they  arc  apt  to  wonder,  why  so  much  ado,  and 
wbat  they  mean. 

Hale*  Contemplations. 

ADOLES'CENCE,  tt.  ) Ad : oleo,  oUrsco.  To  grow 
Adolks'cexcy.  ) up  to. 

The  growing  up  to  manhood,  or  maturity. 


Tliose  times  which  we  term  vulgarly  Use  old  world,  were  indeed 
the  youth  or  adolescence  of  it. 

Haueif t Letter 1. 


The  Romans  usually  reckoned  Adolescence  from 
12  to  25  in  boys;  aod  to  21  in  girls,  4c.  Among 
their  writers,  however,  juitmt  and  adoittcmi  are  fre- 
quently used  indifferently  for  any  person  under  45  years. 

ADOLLAM,  orAmiLLAM,  in  Scripture  Geography, 
a town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  near  which  was 
a celebrated  retreat  of  David's.  ( I Sam.  xxii.  I .) 

ADOM,  a small  state  or  principality  of  the  gold 
coast  in  Africa,  extending  in  a direct  line  along  th« 
river  Sehama.  It  is  a populous,  rich,  ami  fertile 
country,  abounding  witli  com  and  fruits,  and  feeding 
a great  number  of  animals,  both  domestic  anti  wild. 
It  contaius  many  fine  islands  covered  with  populous 
villages. 
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ADO 


ADO 


ADON. 

ADONIS. 


ADON,  a principal  town  in  the  province  of  Stnld- 
W eissembcrg,  belonging  to  Hungary,  situate  in  a fruit- 
ful country,  towards  the  river  Danube.  E.  Ion.  19°,  20' 
N.  lat  47b,  30*. 

ADONAI,  one  of  the  names  of  GchI,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  properly  signifying  * mv  lords,’  in  the 
plural  number ; as  Adorn  is  ‘ my  lord/  in  the  singular. 
The  Jews,  who  either  out  of  respect,  or  superstition, 
do  not  pronounce  the  name  of  Jenovuh,  read  Adonai, 
in  the  room  of  it,  as  often  as  they  meet  with  Jehovah 
in  the  Hebrew  text.  This  superstition  originated  after 
the  Babvlonish  captivity. 

ADOS'IA,  feasts  of  antiquity,  in  honour  of  Venus, 
and  in  memory  of  Adonis ; first  celebrated  at  Byblos, 
in  Phoenicia.  They  were  observed  with  great  solemnity 
by  most  nations  ; Greeks,  l.ycians,  Syrians,  Egyptians* 
&c.;  and  from  Syria,  they  are  supposed  to  have 
passed  into  India.  The  Adonia  generally  lasted  two 
days;  on  the  first  of  which  certain  images  of  Venus 
and  Adonis  were  carried  about,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  ceremonies  practised  at  funerals : the  women  wept, 
tore  their  hair,  beat  their  breasts,  Arc.  iraitaLug  the 
cries  and  lamentations  of  Venus  for  the  death  of  her 
paramour.  This  mourning  was  called  Acwiavfioc.  The 
second  day  was  devoted  to  joy.  In  some  towns  of 
Greece  and  Egypt  they  lasted  seven  or  eight  duys,  one 
half  of  the  time  being  spent  in  lamentation,  and  the 
other  in  rejoicing.  Among  the  Egyptians,  royal  per- 
sonages assisted  in  the  procession,  l.ucian  tells  us, 
that  the  women  of  Alexandria  enclosed  a letter  an- 
nually, at  the  lime  of  this  feast,  to  the  women  of 
Byblos,  to  inform  them  that  Adonis,  whom  they  ima- 
gined lost,  was  discovered;  that  this  letter,  being 
committed  in  a box  of  papyrus  to  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
reached  Byblos  in  safety  at  the  end  of  seven  days, 
when  the  women  of  that  place  ceased  their  mourning. 
St.  Cyril  also  relates  this  story.  According  to  Meursius, 
the  two  office*  of  mourning  and  rejoicing  made  two  dis- 
tinct feasts, which  were  held  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
the  one  six  months  after  the  other;  Adonis  being  sup- 
posed to  pass  half  the  year  with  Proserpine,  and  half 
with  Venus. — The  Egyptian  Adonia  are  said  to  have 
been  held  in  inemorv  of  the  death  of  Osiris ; others  say 
of  his  sickness  and  recovery.  Bishop  Patrick  refers 
their  origin  to  the  slaughter  of  the  fust  born  in  the 
time  of  Moses.  The  time  of  the  celebration  of  these 
feasts  was  accounted  extremely  unlucky. 

. ADONIS,  son  of  Cynaras,  king  of  Cyprus,  by  his  own 
daughter.  The  goddess  Venus  became  enamoured  of  his 
beauty,  and  committed  the  care  of  his  education  to 
Proserpine,  who  refused  to  restore  him.  Jupiter 
decided  the  dispute  by  decreeing  that  he  should  live 
one  third  of  the  year  with  each  of  these  goddesses 
and  during  the  other,  be  at  his  own  disposal : but 
Adonis  gave  two  thirds  of  his  time,  to  Venus, 
with  whom  he  was  captivated ; upon  which  Diana 
took  offence,  and  sent  a wild  boar  to  destroy 
him,  when  he  was  turned  into  a flower  of  a blood 
colour,  supposed  to  be  the  anemone.  Venus  be- 
came inconsolable;  and  her  grief  has  been  per- 
petuated in  most  nations  by  anniversary  ceremonies. 
The  Vulgate  of  Ezekiel,  visa.  14.  says,  that  this 


prophet  saw  women  sitting  in  the  temple,  and  weeping 
for  Adonis  : but,  by  the  Hebrew  text,  they  are  said 
to  weep  for  Thamrnuz,  or  the  hidden  one.  Among 
the  Egyptians,  Adonis  was  adored  under  the  name 


of  Osiris,  the  husband  of  Isis.  But  he  was  some-  ADONIC 
times  called  by  the  name  of  Annus,  or  Thammuz,  “■ 
the  concealed,  to  denote,  probably,  says  Cabuet, 
his  death  or  burial.  The  Hebrews,  in  derision,  call 
him  sometimes  the  dead,  (P*t).  cvi.  28.  and  Lev. 
xix.  28.)  because  they  wept  for  him,  and  represented 
him  as  one  dead  in  his  coflin;  and  at  other  times,  they 
call  him  the  image  of  jealousy,  (Ezek.  viii.  3.  5.)  because 
lie  was  the  object  of  the  god  Mars’  jealousy.  The 
Syrians,  Phcenicians,  and  Cyprian*,  called  him  Adonis; 
and  F.  Culmct  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Ammonites,  and 
Moabites  gave  him  the  name  of  Baal  peor.  Bryant 
supposes  that  the  Canaan  ites  worshipped  the  Sun, 
their  chief  deity,  under  this  title.  See  Calmet’s  Dic- 
tionary, Buy  ant’s  Mythology,  &c. 

Adonis,  Adonius,  a river  of  Phoenicia,  rising  in 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  falling  into  the  sea,  after  a 
north-west  course,  at  Byblos.  It  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Obrakim  Bassa.  The  women  yearly  lamented 
the  death  of  Adonis,  when,  in  flood  time,  this  river 
rolled  down  a red  earth,  which  tinged  its  waters,  wind 
was  deemed  to  be  the  wound  of  Adonis  bleeding 
afresh. 

Adonis,  Bird’s  eye,  or  Pheasant’s  eye,  in  Botany, 
a genus  of  the  class  Polyandria  ; order,  Polygvnia. 

ADON1STS,  a party  among  theological  critics,  who 
maintain,  that  the  vowel  points,  usually  annexed  lo  the 
consonants  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jehovah,  neither 
originally  belonged  to  it,  nor  express  the  true  pronun- 
ciation ; but  are  the  points,  belonging  to  the  words 
Adonai  and  Elohhn,  applied  to  the  consonants  of  the 
ineffable  name  Jehovah,  to  warn  the  readers,  that 
instead  of  this  word,  which  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
pronounce,  they  are  always  to  read  Adonai.  They  are 
opposed  to  the  Jchovists : of  whom  are  Drusius,  Ca- 
pellus,  Buxtorf,  Alting,  and  Belaud. 

A DOORS',  atlv.  At  door,  or  at  the  door. 

Sit.  Bat  what,  or,  I beseech  ye,  «u  tint  paper. 

Your  lonUhip  was  m>  itncUotuly  ituphiyed  in, 

W hen  ye  rune  oat  a-d««nr<  t 

BeoiiMimi  and  Fktckr’l  IC#mah  Pirate* i.  act  hr.  *c.  1. 


Wjli>.  If  I get  a-doan,  not  the  power  o"th*  country, 

Nur  all  my  aunt’s  curve*  •■tull  disembogue  me. 

Beanmant  and  Fletcher's  Sight  Walker,  or 
ike  Little  Thief,  act  hr.  *c.  1. 

ADOPT,  r.  T Ad : opto.  To  choose. 
AdoPt'fdi.v,  I To  take  by  choice:  particu- 
Adop'tion,  J larly  applied  to  the  taking  the 

Anor'TivE.  J child  ol  another,  and  treating  it 

as  our  own. 

For  when  Rene,  duke  of  Angeou,  l*»t  kyng  of  Scicile,  departed 
without  any  heire  male  of  by*  wyfe  lawfully  begotten,  he  did  adept 
to  hi*  hryte  of  all  hi*  retime*  and  duminius,  Lewes  the  XI : father 
to  y*  111  kyng  Charles. 

3 Hall,  p.  457. 

And  we  witr,  that  ech  creature  sorowith  and  traueililh  with  peyue 
til  ghit,  and  not  ootnli  it,  bnt  al*o  we  auitf  that  ban  die  finte  fruyti* 
of  the  spyryt  and  we  lusilf  *«r©wm  withynne  us  for  the  adapeievn 
of  eoddis'soncs  abidinge  the  achen  biyng  of  oure  bodi. 

Wiclf.  Ilotnmynt,  eb.  rid. 

For  we  knowe  that  cuctj  creature  gronetli  with  e*  also,  and 
trauayleth  in  paync  euen  ento  thy*  tyroe. 

Not  onely  it,  but  we  alto  w hich  hnue  yf  fvrsl  frute*  of  the  'pryte. 
tanroe  in  oure  seloes  also.and  wayte  fur  the  adapeyan  {of  llie  chyUlren 
of  God)  cucn  the  ddyttcrauoe  of  oure  bodye*. 
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ADOPT.  ■■  « ■ Or  they  [Adam  and  Ere]  led  (be  xlne 

To  wed  her  dm  ; jlie,  spooxM,  about  film  twine# 
llrr  marrlagriMr  MUM,  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dower,  the  adapted  dusters,  to  adorn 
HU  barren  leaves. 

Miltan't  Paradise  Lott,  U.  ». 

Deni*  the  acinne  of  Hanson  tooke  armr*  and  rirere  Cdtnatenuus, 
with  his  wife  Rhea. out  of  his  father’#  kingdom?, yet  notv*  iltuUnding 
he  retained  with  him  their  aonue  Osiris  and  adopted  liirn  f<ir  hu 
oww,  hut  iiu[iaM'd  an  olhcT  name  upon  him,  that  is  to  saj,  Hanson 
Jupiter,  and  save  him  all  the  kingdom*  of  Egypt. 

Stmt a Chronicle. 

Tytlve  is  not  simpiv  a Levitical  duty,  hut  reqiectivdy  ; not  the 
natural  child  of  Muses'#  law,  but  the  otU’jHue. 

Sptbmt » 4 larger  llork  cf  Tythti. 

There  are  some  opinions,  which  when  they  began  to  be  publicly 
received,  ix-gan  to  be  accounted  prime  traditions,  ami  su  became 
such,  nut  by  a native  title,  but  by  dflin. 

Toy  tor  on  the  Liberty  ef  Pnphctuing. 

Our  language  lmtli  grown  from  time  to  time  to  be  copious,  and 
still  grows  mure  rich,  by  adapting,  or  naturalising  rather,  the  choicest 
fcrfvikB  wurds  of  other  Dalian#. 

. IlouxU’t  Letter*. 

*Ti*  man,  said  he,  wlio  weak  by  nature, 

Al  first  creeps,  like  bis  fellow -creature, 

Vnon  all-four ; as  year*  accrue, 
nidi  sturdy  steps  Hr  walks  on  two ; 

In  age,  at  length,  grows  weak  and  sick. 

Tor  hu  third  leg  adopU  a stick. 

Prior'*  Tiro  Riddlct. 

Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  it’s  |day. 

The  soul  irrfepM,  and  owns  their  fixM-bom  sway  : 

Lightly  they  frolic  o’er  the  vacant  mind, 

Uncnvy’d,  unmolested,  unconfin’d. 

Goidtmitk't  Deserted  VUioge. 

As  the  unkindoess  of  parents  was  made  a suiHcicnt  excuse  fur 
children  to  deny  tliriu  relief  in  their  old  age,  so  the  d isobed imec  nr 
extravagance  of  children,  whether  natural  or  adopted,  frequently 
deprived  ihrin  uf  the  care  and  estate  of  their  parent*. 

Potter'*  Grecian  Antiquities. 

I hnve  adopted  the  Roman  sentiment,  that  it  is  more  honourable 
to  save  a citixen.  Hum  to  kill  an  enemy,  and  luire  been  more  careful 
to  prelect  titan  to  attack. 

Johnson  t Prtfaee  to  Shaketjxare. 

Adoption,  the  act  by  which  a person  takes  a 
stranger  under  his  protection,  constituting  him  one  of 
his  own  family,  and  appointing  him  the  heir  of  his  pos- 
sessions. This  practice  evidently  originated  in  nature, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  an  indication  of  that  strong 
propensity  which  is  implanted  in  man  to  diffuse  his 
influence,  and  to  gratify  his  affections.  If  the  parental 
disposition  have  no  proper  object  on  which  to  exercise 
its  energies,  averse  to  remain  inactive,  it  will  bestow 
itself  in  another  way,  and  seek  some  legitimate  sub- 
stitute. Hence,  in  every  age  and  country,  adoption 
has,  in  some  form  or  other,  prevailed. 

The  practice  of  adoption  seems  to  have  existed  among 
the  ancient  patriarchs  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  their 
successors  the  Israelites.  Calmet,  indeed,  argues  that 1 
Jacob's  adoption  of  his  two  grandsons,  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  as  recorded  in  the  forty-eighth  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  ought  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a kind 
of  substitution,  by  which  he  intended  that  they  each  of 
them  should  he  entitled  to  his  lot  in  Israel,  because  he 
did  not  bestow  upon  their  father  Joseph  any  inherit- 
ance : but  it  is  esscntiaUy  the  same  act,  though  some- 
what different  in  its  application.  Among  the  Israelites 
a surviving  brother  was  under  an  obligation  to  marry 
the  widow  of  his  deceased  relation,  in  case  of  his  dying 
without  issue;  and  the  children  of  this  marriage  were 
to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  deputed  brother, 
and  to  take  his  name.  It  appears,  from  the  historical 
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records  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  ADOPT 
adopted  Moses  (Exod.  ii.  10.),  and  that  afterwards 
Mordecai  adopted  Esther.  (Esther  ii.  7,  15.)  Similar 
customs  prevailed  throughout  the  eastern  world.  In 
the  Gentoo  laws,  and  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  are  found : — “ He  who  is  desirous 
to  adopt  a child  must  inform  the  magistrate,  and  shall 
perform  the  jugg  [sacrifice],  and  shall  give  gold  and 
rice  to  the  father  of  the  child  whom  he  would  adopt." 

“ A woman  may  not  adopt  a son  child  without  her 
husbands  order."  44  He  who  has  no  son,  or  grand  sou, 
or  grandsons  son,  or  brother’s  son,  shall  adopt  a son  ; 
but  while  he  has  one,  he  shall  not  adopt  a second." 

44  He  whom  his  father,  or  mother  with  her  husband’s 
assent,  gives  to  another  as  his  son,  provided  the  donee 
have  no  issue,  if  the  boy  be  of  the  same  class,  nnd 
affectionately  disposed,  is  a son  given  by  water;  i.  e>. 
the  gifl  being  conferred  by  the  pouring  of  water.  He 
who  has  no  son,  may  appoiut  his  daughter  to  raise  up 
a son  to  him,  by  saying,  the  male  child,  who  shall  be 
born  from  her  in  wedlock,  shall  be  mine,  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  my  funeral  obsequies.  The  son  of  a man 
is  even  os  himself ; and,  as  a son  such  is  a daughter 
thus  appointed.  The  son  of  a daughter,  appointed  us 
just  mentioned,  shall  inherit  the  whole  estate  of  her 
father,  who  leaves  no  son.  Between  die  sons  of  a son 
and  of  a daughter,  thus  appointed,  there  is  no  difference 
in  law." 

Among  the  Greeks,  adoption  was  called  honjc,  fili- 
ation, and  children  were  divided  chiefly  into  three 
classes,  termed  Vvyoioi,  lawfully  begotten  ; N(i$ot,  born 
of  harlots ; and  0troi,  adopted.  Persons  who  had  no 
lawful  issue,  were  allowed  to  adopt  whom  they  pleased, 
whether  their  own  natural  sons,  or  (by  consent  of  their 
parents)  the  sons  of  other  men.  But  such  as  were 
not,  trtrptoi  tavrcui',  their  own  masters,  wen*  excepted ; 
such  were  slaves,  women,  madmen ; and  all  such  as 
were  under  twenty-one  years  of  age : for  these  not 
being  capable  of  making  wills,  or  managing  their  own 
estates,  were  not  allowed  to  adopt  heirs  to  them. 
Foreigners  being  excluded  from  the  inheritance  of 
estates  at  Athens,  if  any  such  were  adopted,  he  was 
made  free  of  the  city.  The  adoption  being  made,  the 
adopted  person  had  his  name  enrolled  in  the  tribe  and 
ward  of  his  new  father;  this  was  not  done  at  the  same 
time  in  which  the  children  begotten  of  themselves  weru 
registered,  but  on  the  festival  called  QapyijXtu,  in  the 
month  Thorgelion.  The  Lacedemonians  were  very 
cautious  and  wary  in  this  affair ; and,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  rash  and  inconsiderate  adoptions,  had  a law 
that  they  should  he  confirmed  in  the  presence  of  their 
kings.  Adopted  children  were  called  jra«#c  S*roi,  or 
tierrottfroi,  and  were  invested  in  all  the  privileges  anti 
rights,  and  obliged  to  ja  rl'ortn  ul!  the  duties  belonging 
to  such  as  were  begotten,  of  their  fathers : and  being 
thus  provided  for  in  another  family,  they  ceased  to 
have  any  claim  of  inheritance  or  kindred  in  the  family 
which  they  had  left,  unless  they  first  renounced  their 
adoption,  which  the  laws  of  Soloii  allowed  them  not  to 
do,  except  they  had  first  begotten  chddreu  to  bear  the 
name  of  the  person  wbo  had  adopted  them ; tints  pro- 
viding against  the  ruin  of  families,  which  would  have 
bceit  extinguished  by  the  desertion  of  those  who  were 
adopted  to  preserve  them.  If  the  adopted  persons  died 
without  children,  the  inheritance  could  not  oe  alienated 
from  the  family  into  which  they  were  adopted,  but 
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1POPT.  returned  to  the  relations  of  the  persons  who  had  adopted 
them.  The  Athenians  are  by  some  thought  to  have 
forbidden  anv  man  to  marry,  after  he  had  adopted  a 
son,  without  leave  from  the  magistrate.  And  there  is 
nn  instance  inTxettes's  Chiliads,  d one  Leogoras,  who 
being  ill  used  by  Amloeides  the  orator,  who  was  hrs 
adopted  son,  desired  leave  to  marry.  However,  it  is 
certain  some  men  married  after  they  had  adopted  sons ; 
and  if  they  begot  legitimate  children,  their  estates 
were  equally  shared  between  those  begotten  and  those 
adopted.  -Potter's  Archseologia  Greeca. 

An  adopted  son  could  not  adopt  another ; so  that 
if  he  had  no  legitimate  son,  his  possessions  received 
by  adoption  must  revert  to  the  heirs  of  the  adopting 
father,  for  there  could  not  be  two  adopted  sons  at  the 
same  time.  The  adopted  sons  of  a family,  and  those 
who  were  bom  afterwards,  should  there  be  any,  were 
co-heirs  of  the  estate;  but  no  adoption  could  be  valid, 
if  a man  had  legitimate  sons  born  at  the  time.  Au 
eunuch  could  not  adopt  a child ; and  the  person 
adopted  was  required  to  be  eighteen  years  younger 
than  the  person  who  adopted  him. 

Two  forms  of  adoption  were  practised  by  the  Ro- 
mans: the  one  called  adopt to<  which  was  transacted 
before  the  praetor,  the  other  termed  adrogatio,  per- 
formed, during  the  commonwealth,  at  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  subsequently  by  a rescript  of  the 
emperor.  In  the  former  ease,  the  natural  father  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  magistrate,  stated  that  he  eman- 
cipated his  son,  relinquished  all  further  authority  over 
him,  and  agreed  that  he  should  pass  into  the  family  of 
the  person  who  was  desirous  of  adopting  him  : in  the 
latter  instance,  the  individual  or  the  persons  to  be 
adopted  being  already  free,  it  only  remained  that  the 
names  and  distinctions  should  be  altered,  so  that  the 
adopted  party  assumed  the  name,  and  surname  of 
the  adopter.  When  Augustus  adopted  the  two  sons 
of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  he  required  the  fathej  to  make 
over  to  him  his  right  to  the  children  by  a kind  of  legal 
sale,  and  gave  them  his  name  in  return.  The  senate 
decreed,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  that  fraudulent  adop- 
tions should  be  null  and  void;  so  that  no  honours  could 
succeed  to  the  adopted  persons,  nor  could  they  be  en- 
titled to  the  whole  of  an  inheritance,  of  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  become  possessed.  The  Romans 
borrowed  the  custom  of  adoption  from  the  Greeks,  and 
it  was  practised  among  them  with  mueh  greater  fre- 
quency than  among  the  latter  people. 

Adoption  having  been  practised  on  various  occasions, 
and  by  different  modes,  among  different  nations,  se- 
veral terms,  expressive  of  these  peculiarities,  are  found 
in  their  history.  Adoption  by  arm s,  among  the  ancient 
Germans,  was  the  term  applied  to  the  presentation  of 
arms  to  any  person  by  a prince,  in  consideration  of 
distinguished  merit:  and  it  involved  the  obligation  to 
defend  and  protect  the  father  from  all  injuries  and 
affronts.  From  this  practice  originated  the  ceremony 
of  dubbing  knights.  The  arms  thus  assigned  were 
termed  adopt  hr  arms,  and  are  distinguished  from  arms 
of  alliance.  Adoption  by  baptism,  signifies  the  affinity 
acquired  in  the  ceremony  of  baptism  by  god-fathers 
and  god-children.  It  was  first  introduced  into  the 
Greek  church,  and  was  afterwards  used  by  the  ancient 
Franks.  Adoption  by  matrimony,  is  the  appropriat- 
ing the  children  of  a former  marriage,  and  admitting 
them  into  the  family  upon  an  equality  with  those 


of  the  present  marriage.  Adoption  by  testament,  con-  ADOPT, 
sists  in  making  a person  heir  by  will,  upon  the  condi- 
tion  of  his  assuming  the  name,  arms,  ana  other  distinc- 
tions of  the  deceased  adopter. 

The  law  of  Mahomet  prescribes  a very  curious  cere- 
mony in  adoption.  The  person  adopted  is  required  to 
pass  through  the  shirt  of  the  adopter ; and  hence  the 
phrase  to  draw  another  through  ones  shirt , is  among 
them  expressive  of  adoption.  An  adopted  son  is 
culled  Akietogli,  that  is,  the  sen  of  another  life. — D’Her- 
belot,  Bibl.  Orient,  p.  47.  Oahnet  remarks,  that 
something  of  the  same  kind  prevailed  among  the  He- 
brews, and  refers  to  the  history  of  Elijah  casting  his 
mantle  over  FJisha,  his  disciple  and  successor,  when 
he  ascended  in  a fiery  chariot  to  heaven ; and  to  that 
of  Moses,  who  dressed  Eleazar  in  Aaron’s  sacred  gar- 
ments, when  that  high-priest  was  about  to  be  gathered 
to  his  fathers ; intimating  by  this  act  that  Eleazar  suc- 
ceeded to  the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  and  was,  in 
a manner,  adopted  to  exercise  that  dignity.  God  as-  * 
sured  Shebna,  the  captain  of  the  temple,  that  he  would 
deprive  him  of  his  honourable  station,  and  substitute 
Eliakiiu,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  in  his  room.  “ And 
I will  clothe  him  with  thy  robe,  and  strengthen  him 
with  thy  girdle,  and  I will  commit  thy  government 
into  his  hand."  Is.  xxii.  21.  The  expressions  used  by 
St.  Paul,  in  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  are 
considered  as  illustrative  of  the  same  subject. — Rom. 
xiii.  14;  Gal.  iii.  27;  Eph.  iv.  24;  Col.  iii.  10;  and 
by  St  John.  Comp.  John  i.  12;  l John  ui.  2. 

This  ceremony  is  frequently  performed  in  the  dip 
ferent  parts  of  the  east,  merely  by  the  adopting  person 
exchanging  girdles  with  the  person  adopted,  who  suc- 
ceeds to  all  the  privileges  and  possessions  of  a son. 

In  order  to  prevent  their  estates  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  grand  seignior,  when  there  is  no  probability  of 
their  bavin**:  children  of  their  own,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  Turks  to  choose  a child  of  either  sex,  and  per- 
haps from  among  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  and 
take  it  with  its  parents  before  the  cadi,  where  they 
make  a solemn  declaration  that  they  receive  the  child 
for  their  heir.  The  parents  renounce  all  claim  to  it  in 
future,  and  a writing  is  drawn  up  and  properly  wit- 
nessed ; so  that  a child  thus  adopted  cannot  by  any 
means  afterwards  be  disinherited. 

Adoption,  in  a theological  sense,  signifies  an  act  of 
divine  goodness,  by  which  we  are  received  into  tho 
number,  and  have  a right  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
sons  of  God.  Transgressors  arc  said  to  bo  adopted 
into  the  family  of  heaven  by  the  propitiation  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  the  impartation  of  his  merit:  so  that  for  his 
sake  they  are  regarded  as  spiritual  children.  It  also 
* includes  God’s  acknowledgment  of  his  people  at  the  last 
day ; as  when  the  Apostle  speaks  of  “ the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  sons  of  God”  at  that  period.  Rom.  vni.  19. 

For  the  Romans  first  adopted  the  child  in  private ; 
and,  a*  has  been  stated,  by  pun-hare;  hut  when  that 
child  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  was  carried  to 
the  Forum,  and  the  adoption  became  a public  and 
recognized  act,  sanctioned  by  all  the  legal  and  binding 
forms  of  the  age.  Tlius  God’s  children  are  now  sup- 
posed to  be  adopted  really ; but  in  the  day  of  general 
judgment  they  shall  be  openly  recognized  or  manifested; 
the  adoption  shall  be  complete  in  all  its  advantages,  as 
well  as  in  all  its  forms.  There  is,  however,  a difference 
between  civil  and  spiritual  adoption, as  the  latter  has  been 
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designated.  The  former  provided  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  had  no  children  of  their  own ; but  this  reason 
does  not  exist  in  spiritual  adoption,  to  which  the 
Almighty  was  under  no  conceivable  obligation,  since 
he  had  created  innumerable  beings,  and  all  the  intel- 
ligent ranks  of  creation  may  he  considered  as  his 
children.  The  occasion  of  one  person  adopting  another, 
amongst  men,  is  their  possession,  or  supposed  pos- 
session, of  certain  qualities  or  excellencies  which  at- 
tract the  adopter's  regard ; but  the  introduction  of 
mankind  into  the  family  of  heaven  must  he  considered 
as  resulting  from  no  such  existing  merit,  in, the  case 
of  civil  adoption,  though  there  is  an  alteration  of  the 
name  and  external  distinctions  of  the  person  chosen,  it 
implies  no  necessary  change  of  disposition,  principle,  or 
character ; but  the  reverse  is  true  of  spiritual  adoption, 
in  which  the  adopted  person  is  assimilated  to  the  Being 
whose  name  he  is  permitted  to  assume. 

The  evidence s of  adoption  are  stated  by  divines  as 
comprising  the  renunciation  of  all  former  sources  of 
dependence  and  hope,  combined  with  that  implicit 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  adopter,  which  arises  out 
of  the  pareutal  character,  as  well  as  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  God.  Adoption  is  evinced  also  by  a newly 
cherished  and  ardent  affection  to  him  who  has  cou- 
f lined  this  honour,  which  it  is  obvious  cannot  be  always 
secured  in  the  case  of  civil  adoption.  It  is  displayed 
further  by  an  obedient  spirit,  by  a filial  feeling  per- 
vading all  our  devotional  intercourse  with  heaven,  and 
by  a patient  expectance  and  humble  anticipation  of  the 
final  and  everlasting  inheritance. 

ADORE',  r.  *\  Ad : oro,  os  oris,  the  mouth;  (oro 
Ador'arle,  i ab  ore  factum  proprie  significat  ore 
A dob*  axt,  f precor.  Voss  ms.) 

Adora'tiok,  f To  speak  to,  in  prayer,  suppli- 
Adobf.'ment,  V cation,  with  reverence,  with  awe, 
Ador'er.  / with  love;  and  consequently,  to 
pray  to,  to  supplicate,  to  worship,  to  reverence,  to 
love. 

With  that  my  fader  ibcuit  *U?rt  on  fute, 

And  to  the  gmlilu  carpi*  lo  be  our  bate. 

The  tuily  steme  aJ*ru  lie  rye ht  ilian*. 

Now,  now,  <|uod  he,  I t.try  no  langnir. 

I follow,  and  qubidikr  re  gidc  me  sail  I wend. 

DimgUi,  book  ii.  p.  61.  JEntU. 
My  father  vanqui«l,  then  beheld  the  ikies, 

Spake  to  the  gods,  and  Italy  sterre  a aland  i 
Non,  now,  quod  he,  tu*  longer  1 abide 
Fdvw  l slwli  where  je  me  guide  at  hand. 

Surrey,  Ii. 

The  good  old  man  with  suppliant  band*  implor'd 
The  god*  protection,  und  tbeir  star  adored : 

Now,  (ww.  Mid  lie,  my  son,  no  roots  delay, 

1 yield,  I follow  where  bcav'n  shews  the  way. 

Diydcn,  Jb. 

Ami  iiitdte  mure  eicecrablr  is  it  to  srrue  or  worship  the  {image*] 
with  any  rtuemit  hc-Ikautour  ether  by  adtraewn  |mntracion  knelyng 
or  kitsing. 

The  Exposition  of  Daniel  by  George  Joy*,  fol.  35.  col.  1. 

T'oium  in  jr*  script urvi  hath  not  otic  only  • vguyfrcacyon,  bat 
many.  Some  where  it  is  a knowlcdgyng  of  gods  Ix-ueiyglin.'*,  some 
where  a faythe  in  bys  protnysea,  some  wher  an  adaracyon,  n wor- 
shypp.  Buie'i  Apology,  Ms  5S.  ool.  1. 

The  wid  Sir  John  Bn*he,  did  not  omcly  attribute  to  him  wordly 
honours,  but  diuync  name*,  inuentyng  flattery  ng  wordes,  and  nmaed 
te runes,  and  to  a mortal!  roan  not  cooarnient,  for  as  oft  as  he  spake 
vnto  the  king  in  his  throne,  he  cast  bis  haodes  abrade,  as  be  had 
a<i*i tred  and  worshipped  God,  besechyng  bis  excel*?,  high,  and 
•front  molest ie,  that  he  would?  witsafij  to  graunt  him  this  or  that. 

Gr often,  repr.  1809,  vol.  i.  p.  465, 


Dye  rather,  die,  and  dying  doe  her  serue. 

Dying  her  serue,  and  lining  her  *uUtv  ; 

Thy  life  slice  garr,  thy  life  she  doth  deserue : 

Dye  rather,  dir,  tlan  eoer  from  her  scruice  swerue. 

Spenser’ t Faerie  Qotene,  book  its.  canto  v. 

The  priests  of  elder  times  deluded  tbeir  apprebeniioos  with  sooth- 
saying, and  such  oblique  idolatries,  and  even  their  credulities  to  the 
literal  and  downright  adarement  of  cats,  Aic. 

firpnV s Kidjjar  Errauii. 

■ — Rejoicing,  but  w sdi  awe. 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  1 fell 
Submit], 

if i lien's  Pan udise  lent,  book  fill. 

The  God  of  Nature  ordain'd  from  the  Ik*  ginning,  that  he  should 
bo  worshipped  in  variuusaiid  sundry  forms  of  adorations,  which  never- 
tlieless,  like  so  many  lines,  should  tend  ail  to  tbu  same  centre. 

MonlTs  Linen, 

Let  oar  admiratioa  be  gireu  to  God,  serin/  deliberate  wondering 
being  niitrd  up  to  iui  height,  is  part  of  adoration,  aud  cannot  lie  given 
to  any  creature  without  so.ne  sacriledgc. 

Fuller's  Worlkin. 

They  [Snlmasius  snd  Srtligerj  were-  vilified  tliercforc,  and  tra- 
duced by  tlsosc  who,  if  thry  had  been  of  their  own  oommunkm, 
would  hare  almost  adored  them. 

He  at  ley  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalarit.  Preface. 
Had  soote  fierce  tyrant  in  her  stead  been  found. 

The  poor  adorer  sure  had  haiu'd,  or  drown’d : 

But  the,  your  seas  mirruur,  free  from  pride. 

Was  much  too  meek  to  prove  a homicide. 

Pope' i January  omd  May. 

Ye  distant  spire«,  ye  antique  towers. 

That  crown  the  watery  glade. 

Where  grateful  science  still  adorn 
Her  Henry's  holy  shade. 

Gray  i Ode  on  a distent  Prospect  of  Eim  College. 

James  made  his  public k entry  into  Dublin,  amidtt  the  acclama- 
tkms  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  met  at  the  eaatk-gale  by  a pro- 
cession of  popish  bishorw  and  priests  in  their  pontificals,  bearing 
the  boat,  which  be  publicity  adored. 

Smollett' t EngLimi. 

That  the  more  immediate,  objects  of  popular  lufcratim*  amongst 
the  heathens  were  deified  human  beiugt,  is  a fact  attested  by  ail 
antiquity,  whether  Pagan,  Jewish,  or  Chmtian. 

Farmer  on  Miracle*. 

Adoration,  in  a Theological  sense,  is,  strictly 
speaking,  an  act  of  worship,  due  to  God  only ; but 
offered  also  to  idols  and  lo  mortal  men  by  the  servility 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  derivation  of  the  tt*Tm 
plainly  indicates  the  action  in  which  it  primarily  con- 
sisted ; namely,  in  applying  the  hand  to  the  mouth  to 
kiss  it,  in  token  of  extraordinary  respect  to  any  person 
or  object.  In  the  ancient  hook  of  Job  it  is  said.  If  I 
beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in 
brightness,  and  my  mouth  hath  kitted  my  hand , this  also 
were  iniquity.”  (Chap.  xxxi.  26,  27.)  Minuting  Felix 
states,  “ that  as  Carilius  passed  before  the  statue  of 
Serapis  he  kissed  his  hand,  as  is  the  custom  of  supersti- 
tious people."  (In  Oct.)  And  Jerome  mentions  that 
those  who  adore  used  to  kiss  their  hands  and  to  bow 
down  their  heads.  (Cont.  Rufin.  16.  1.)  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  ceneral  notoriety  that  the  word  ‘ kissing*  is  the 
usual  idiom  of  the  HebTew  language  to  signify  ado- 
ration. 

Although  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  one  attitude  or 
mode  of  indicating  reverence  is,  in  itself  considered, 
more  acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being  than  another, 
inasmuch  as  his  omniscient  inspection  primarily  regards 
the  affections  of  the  worshipper:  yet  there  is  an  evident 
deconim  and  respect  impliea  in  one  posture  more  than 
in  others,  Tarring  in  different  countries  and  at  different 
periods  according  to  the  general  opinion  and  established 
usages  of  »ocicty~~but  with  which  sentiments  of  devo- 
Q 2 
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ADORATION. 


ADORE  tion  arc  inseparably  connected.  Upon  the  principle 
that  one  mode  of  address  to  a superior  is  deemed 
respectful,  and  another  the  reverse,  and  consequently 
the  attitudes  and  motions  of  the  body  are  believed  to 
be  expressive  of  certain  corresponding  emo Lions  in  the 
mind,  and  that  religion  cannot  be  totally  separated 
from  its  forms,  the  genuine  worshipper  of  God  will  be 
solicitous  about  his  external  appearance  in  his  presence; 
nor  have  the  votaries  of  superstition  and  idolatry  been 
indifferent  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  These  senti- 
ments and  forms  of  address  have  by  a very  natural 
association  been  transferred  to  the  intercourse  of  ordi- 
nary life,  and  have  been  made  to  denote  either  a proper 
or  an  extravagant  and  impious  degree  of  veneration. 

With  regard  to  the  different  modes  of  Adoration, 
reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  kiuiitg  of  the 
hand.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  tokens  of  respect  in 
the  east,  and  was,  as  appears  from  Herodotus,  pro- 
bably of  Persian  origin. 

Travellers  mention  a large  tree  at  Surat  which  is  held 
in  great  veneration.  There  hangs  a bell  aloft,  which 
the  persons  who  come  out  to  pay  their  devotions,  first 
of  all  ring,  as  if  to  call  the  idol  to  hear  them  ; then 
they  commence  their  adoration  by  extending  both  hands 
downwards  as  much  as  possible,  joining  them  together 
in  a praying  posture ; then,  lifting  them  up  again  by 
little  aftil  little,  they  bring  them  to  their  mouths  as  if  to 
kiss  them  ; and  lastly,  extend  them  so  joined  together 
as  high  as  they  can  over  their  heads,  which  gesticula- 
tion is  used  oniy  to  idols  and  sacred  things. — De  la 
I'allc. 

The  Romans,  having  their  head  covered,  applied  the 
right  hand  to  the  lips,  the  forefinger  resting  on  the 
thumb,  which  was  erect,  and  thus  bowing  the  liead,  the 
worshippers  turned  themselves  round  from  left  to  right. 
To  this  mode  of  kissing,  the  term  4 osculum  labratum* 
was  applied,  for  they  did  not  dare  to  touch  the  images 
of  the  gods  themselves  with  their  profane  lips.  Saturn 
and  Hercules  were  adored  with  the  head  ban*:  and 
hence  the  worship  of  the  latter  received  the  epithet  of 
* institutum  peregrinum*  ami ' ritusGnrcanius,'  asdiff'er- 
ing  from  the  ordinary  method  of  the  Homans,  who 
usually  concealed  the  person  with  a veil,  and  drew  their 
garments  up  to  their  ears. 

Kitting  the  feet , is  also  a mode  of  worship  or  adora- 
tion, adopted  particularly  in  modem  times  among  the 
papists,  who  express  in  this  manner  their  reverence 
of  the  pope  of  Rome.  It  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  imperial  court;  but  at  what  precise 
period  it  was  introduced,  cannot  now  be  determined. 
The  eighth  century  is  the  generally  assigned  period, 
but  some  have  found  examples  of  it,  as  they  believe, 
in  the  third.  Dioclesian  is  said  to  have  had  gems 
fastened  to  his  shoes,  that  divine  honours  might  he 
more  willingly  paid  him,  by  kissing  his  feet.  Hence 
the  popes  fastened  crucifixes  to  their  slippers,  that  the 
adoration  intended  for  the  pope’s  person  might  be 
supposed  to  be  transferred  to  Christ.  Princes  have 
sometimes  practised  this  singular  homage;  and  Gregory 
XIII.  claimed  it  as  a duty.  It  was  rendered  in  the 
ancient  church  to  bishops,  die  people  kissing  their 
feet  and  exclaiming  * irpo&nm  at , — I adore  thee.’ 

At  the  adoration  of  the  cross  on  Good  Friday  the 
Roman  catholics  walk  barefooted.  In  the  cast  it  is  a 
sign  of  the  greatest  respect  to  take  off'  the  shoes  and 
approach  to  render  homage  barefooted.  The  Maho- 


metans always  observe  this  practice  when  they  enter  ADORE 
their  mosques.  Mr.  Wilkins  mentions,  upon  his 
pressing  a wish  to  enter  the  inner  hall  of  the  college  of 
iw'iks,  at  Patna,  he  was  informed  it  was  a place  of  wor- 
ship, and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  off'  his  shoes : 
and  a very  credible  traveller  reports  that  there  are  seen 
as  many  slippers  and  sandals  at  the  doors  of  an  Indian 
pagoda,  as  there  are  hats  hanging  up  in  our  churches. 

Kitting  the  ground,  was  an  ancient  mode  of  adoration 
which  usually  accompanied  the  act  of  prott ration. 
Whenever  the  Persians  met,  if  the  parties  were  upon 
an  equality,  or  nearly  so.  they  kissed  each  other ; but 
if  the  difference  were  considerable,  the  inferior  prostrated 
himself  and  worshipped  the  other.  The  kings  of  Persia 
never  admitted  any  one  into  their  presence  without  this 
ceremony ; and  if  the  individual  were  a vanquished 
prince,  he  was  required  to  kiss  the  prints  of  the  horse- 
shoe of  his  conqueror,  repeating  these  stanzas  : — 

44  The  mark  that  the  foot  of  your  horse' has  left  upon 
the  dust,  serves  me  now  for  a crown. 

“ The  ring,  which  I wear  as  the  badge  of  my  slavery, 
is  become  mv  richest  ornament. 

44  While  I have  the  happiness  to  kiss  the  dust  of  your 
feet,  I shall  think  that  fortune  favours  me  with  her 
teuderest  caresses,  and  her  sweetest  kisses." 

The  above  instance  of  extreme  servility  is  cited  by 
d’  Herbelot. 

Apollonius  relates  that  a golden  statue  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  was  exposed  to  all  who  entered  the  city, 
and  that  they  could  not  be  admitted  within  the  gates, 
until  they  had  fallen  down  and  worshipped  it : a homage 
which  Conon  refused  to  Artaxerxes,  and  Callisthcncs 
to  Alexander  the  Great. 

Standing  was  sometimes  an  attitude  of  adoration ; the 
body  being  inclined  forward  and  tlte  eyes  cast  down  to 
the  earth.  The  hands  also  probably  rested  on  the 
knees.  In  the  first  book  of  Kings  and  in  the  eighth 
chapter,  it  is  recorded  that  Solomon  ••  stood  before  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  in  the  presence  of  alt  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  and  spread  forth  his  hands  toward  heaven." 

The  priests  also  wen*  accustomed  to  stand  in  the  service 
of  the  temple.  This  was  a posture  practised  both  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Sitting , with  the  under  part  of  the  thighs  resting  on 
the  heels  was  an  ancient  eastern  practice,  which  servants 
still  do  when  in  attendance  upon  their  masters.  Most, 
if  not  all,  the  Egyptian  figures  of  worshippers  in  their 
sacred  edifices  are  represented  in  this  attitude,  and  it  is 
often  alluded  to  in  the  scriptures.  Thus  David  44  sat 
before"  God  on  one  of  the  most  important  occasions  of 
worship.  I Citron,  xvii.  16. 

Knreling  was  extremely  common,  and  seems  very 
naturally  to  import  a person's  endeavouring  to  lessen 
his  own  self-importance  in  the  presence  of  a superior. 

The  worshippers  in  eastern  nations  generally  turn 
their  faces  toward  the  sun  or  to  the  east. 

Mr.  Ward,  one  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  at  Seram- 
nore,  in  a work  on  the  History  and  Literature  of  the 
Hindoos,  has  given  the  following  curious  account  of  the 
modes  of  adoration,  which  they  call  robin.  44  Pre- 
viously to  entering  on  this  act  of  idolatry,"  says  he, 

44  the  person  bathes : returning  home  he  washes  his 
feel,  spreads  a blanket  or  some  other  proper  thing  to 
sit  upon,  and  then  sits  down  before  the  idol,  having  the 
articles  necessary  for  worship  before  him : u kosha  or 
metal  bason,  and  a koshee,  or  smaller  one ; a small 
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ADOTtE.  worsen  stand,  a metal  plaUs  an  iron  stand  to  hold  five 
lamps,  a censer,  a bras*  stand  with  a small  shell  placed 
cm  it,  a metal  plate  on  which  to  place  Bowers,  a metal 
bowl  into  which  the  water  and  flowers  are  thrown  after 
thev  have  been  presented  to  the  idol,  a metal  jug  for 
hold mg  water,  a metal  plate  to  be  used  as  a bell:  a 
shell,  or  sacred  conch,  which  sounds  like  a horn;  with 
a number  of  dishes,  cups,  and  other  utensils  for 
. holding  rice,  paint,  incense,  betel,  water,  milk,  butter, 
curds,  sweatmeaU,  flower*,  clarified  butter,  Arc.  Hav- 
ing nil  these  articles  ready,  the  worshipper  takes  water 
from  the  kasha  with  the  koshee,  and,  letting  it  full  into 
his  hand,  drinks  it;  he  then  takes  a drop  more,  and 
then  a drop  more,  repeating  incantations.  After  this, 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  he  touches 
his  mouth,  nose,  eves,  ears,  navel,  breast,  shoulders, 
and  the  crown  of  his  head,  repeating  certain  forms. 
He  then  washes  lus  hands,  makes  a nnmlx  r of  motions 
with  his  lingers,  and  strikes  the  earth  with  his  left  heel 
three  times,  repeating  incantations.  When  this  is 
done,  he  flirts  the  first  finger  and  thumb  of  bis  right 
hand,  waving  his  hand  toward  the  ten  divisions  of  the 
earth  ; closes  his  eyes,  and  repeats  incantations  to 
purify  his  mind,  his  body,  the  place  where  he  sits,  as 
well  as  the  offerings  about  to  be  presented  (which  it  is 
supposed  mav  have  become  unclean  bv  having  been 
seen  or  touched  by  a cat,  a dog,  a shackal,  a shoodru, 
or  a Mussulman).  Next,  he  takes  a flower,  which  he 
lays  on  his  loft  hand,  and  putting  his  right  hand  upon 
it,  revolves  in  his  mind  the  form  of  the  god  he  is  wor- 
shipping. He  then  lays  the  flower  on  his  head,  and 
joining  his  hands  together,  closes  his  eyes,  thinks  upon 
the  form  of  the  god,  that  he  has  a nose,  eyes,  four 
arms,  four  heads,  &c.  and  then  recites  the  outward 
forms  of  worship  in  his  mind.  He  now  presents  the 
offerings  : ilrst,  a square  piece  of  gold  or  silver,  as  a 
seal  for  the  god,  inviting  him  to  come  and  sit  down, 
or  visit  him ; and  then,  asking  the  god  if  he  be  happy, 
repeats  for  him,  44  very  happy."  After  this,  he  pre- 
sents water  to  wash  the  feet;  takes  up  water  with  the 
kosher,  and  pours  it  iulo  the  metal  bowl ; and  presents 
at  once  rice,  a vilwu  leaf,  eight  blades  of  doorva  grass, 
paint,  and  water,  with  incantations.  He  then  prescuts 
water  to  wash  the  mouth,  curds,  sugar,  honev ; then 
water  to  wash  the  mouth  again,  and  water  to  bathe  iii, 
•with  prayers;  then  cloth,  jewels,  gold,  silver,  orna- 
ments, bid  steads,  curtains,  a bed,  pillow,  cloth,  printed 
cloth;  clothes  for  men,  women,  or  children;  shoes, 
brass  drinking  cups,  candlesticks,  and  whatever  would 
be  projn  r presents  to  the  bramhuns.*  After  this,  paint, 
either  red  or  white,  is  presented  on  a flower;  then 
eight  or  ten  flowers;  leaves  of  the  vilwu  tree;  a neck- 
lace of  flowers;  incense  of  three  kinds,  and  a lighted 
lamp,  with  incantations.  After  the  bloody  sacrifices, 
the  off  rmgs  are  presented,  comprising  rice,  split-peas, 
different  kinds  of  peas,  shaddocks,  pomegranates,  pine- 
apples, netted  custard-apples,  another  species  of  cus- 
tard-apples, bread-fruit  or  jakus,  mangoes,  water- 
melons, cucumbers,  plantains,  oranges,  ginger,  cocoa- 
nuts,  almonds.  raisins,  guavas,  dates,  jambus,  jujubes, 
wood-apples,  melons,  sugar-canes,  radishes,  sweet- 
potato*  k<  sooru,  wa'er,  milk,  curds,  cream,  butter, 

* 1*  ’w*  tuppoaed  tbal  nil  l hew  article  x urt:  pmcnlcd 

daily  by  the  liindw*.  This  account  describes  * hat  is  performed  at 
festivals.  In  the  daily  worship,  flower*,  leaves,  sacred  gnus,  a 
liUic  rice,  £tc.  arc  pntaented. 


sour-milk,  clarified  butter,  sugar,  sugar-candy,  dec.  dec.  ADORE. 
After  presenting  the  offerings,  the  person  repeats  the 
name  of  a god  for  some  time,  and  then  prostrat-  s . I 
himself  ( die  spectators  doing  die  same);  putting  the 
cloth  round  his  neck  and  joining  his  hands,  he  offers 
praise  to  the  god  and  prostrates  himself  again.  The 
dinner  follows,  consisting  of  fried  greens,  and  several 
other  dishes  made  up  of  kulnev-beans.  i arttakce,  cocoa- 
nuts.  &c.  fried  together;  split-peas,  and  several  kinds 
of  fried  herb*  or  fruits;  four  kinds  of  fish;  boiled  and 
fried  goats  flesh,  venison,  and  turtle;  different  fruits 
prepared  with  treacle;  rice  and  milk  boiled  with  sugar ; 
things  prepared  with  pounded  rice;  curds,  sweet- 
ne  ats,  Are.  The  fish,  flesh,  fried  greens,  and  every 
thing  of  this  kind,  is  eaten  with  boiled  rice.  A dis.i 
called  kecooree,  consisting  of  rice,  split-peas,  clarified 
butter,  turmeric  and  spices,  boiled  together,  is  also 
presented ; and  then  water  to  drink.  With  every 
article  of  food  a separate  prayer  is  ottered.  Water  is 
next  presented  to  wash  the  month,  and  a straw  to  pick 
the  teeth,  with  prayers;  then  the  burnt -offering  is 
made,  and  a present  of  money  given.  At  last  the 
person  prostrates  himself  before  the  object  of  worship, 
and  then  retires  to  feast  on  the  offerings  with  other 
bramhuns.  This  is  a detail  of  the  form  of  worship  on 
a large  scale,  at  which  time  it  occupies  the  officiating 
bramhun  two  hours."  Vol.  ii.  p.  04.  et  *cq.  8vo. 

The  objects  of  adoration  have  been  greatly  diver- 
sified. We  have  before  remarked  that  the  Supreme 
Being  is  the  only  proper  object  of  worship,  but  that 
man  has  most  shamefully  prostituted  himself  to  others — 
to  fellow  men  and  to  idols.  Adoration  of  the  latter 
was  often  performed  by  placing  crowns  or  garlands 
on  the  statues  of  the  gods.  It  was  common  to  lie 
down  in  the  temples,  sih  if  to  receive  responses  from 
their  gods  during  their  sleep ; and  the  sick . in  particular, 
practised  this  ceremony  in  the  temple  of  Aesculapius. 

The  Romish  church  offers  an  adoration  to  martyrs, 
images,  crucifixes,  relics,  the  virgin,  and v the  host ; to 
which  protestants  strongly  object.  The  Phcenirians  (the 
first  navigators)  adored  the  winds,  on  account  of  the 
terrible  effects  produced  by  them;  a practice  adopted  by 
most  other  nations.  The  Persians  paid  adoration  to 
the  sun  and  fire  ; some  say  also  to  the  element*.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  adored  fire,  under  the  name  of 
Vesta.  Pliny  mentions  the  adoration  of  lightning  by 
gently  clapping  the  hands.  The  Egyptians  adored 
animals,  plants,  and  fishes;  the  Arabs,  stones;  the 
Scythians,  swords;  the  Chinese,  the  sta'iic*  of  their 
ancestors.  The  Hindoos  have  not  only  an  amazing  va- 
riety of  gods,  but  they  worship  human  beings,  beasts, 
birds,  trees,  rivers,  fish, books,  and  stones.  See  “ Ward’s 
View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  the 
Hindoos,"  pattim. 

ADORN',  v.  ^ Ad:  onto.  Onto,  Vossius 

A dor.*',  n.  derives  from  the  Gr.  Hpn,  time ; 

Adoux'ino,  adj.  f the  time  of  spring,  the  sea- 

Adorn'mevt.  j sonable  time,  of  yonth,  of  ma- 
turity,of  beauty;  and  consequently  that  which  beautifies. 

Wiclif  uses  the  simple  word  ourn. 

To  deck,  dress,  apparel,  gaily,  handsomely;  so  as  to 
display  to  the  host  advantage ; to  decorate,  to  embellish. 

Of  which  liter  hr  out  w ilium  tforth  curious  tmntjfn/  at  hrrr,  either 
davii£  about t-  of  gold,  either  jwnunig  of  clothing,  Iwt  Untie  Ihnt  ix 
the  hid  nun  of  kicrlc  in  iinoomipckmn,  and  of  metric  aphid  whkbc  it 
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A DORK.  ridsc  **l  Ac  dght  “l"  *wl-  6>r  *°  ■umwc  trine  liooli  wyuunrn  luipiugt 
^V'V'  *•*  8°^  *tnsi/dctt  bcnwdlf,  and  *ffcii  sugct  to  lirr  ownc  biubotulis- 

ItVfy,  1 Peter,  chap.  iii. 

Whore  aditmi»g.  U't  it  nut  hr  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting 
the  hair,  and  of  w raring  nf  ^tai,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparrll. 

But  let  it  l>c  the  hidden  matt  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  it  not 
corruptibly  even  tltc  tmatMl  uf  u neck  amt  quiet  spirit,  which  U 
in  tin*  right  of  God  ol  great  price. 

For  after  this  ntanner  in  the  old  time  the  holy  womrn  nl*o  who 
trusted  in  Clod  uJoviud  themselves,  being  in  subjection  unto  their 
Own  husbands.  A*.  T.  L'&nmiW  I’mian. 

Outturn  till  this  was  the  dull  full  lattir  day. 

With  fctuall  llouri*,  and  hewia  n»  in  Mat, 

Did  welc  odi>rne,  and  frill  und  riot  maid 
Thru*  out  the  toon,  and  for  roysclicif  was  glaid. 

Douglas,  l>ook  U.  p.  47. 
With  brunches  we  the  fanes  adorn,  anti  was! 

In  jollity,  the  day  ordain’d  to  be  the  last 

Dry  den.  lb. 

At  his  finte  aettyng  foot*  <*o  IuimI,  the  carter  of  th order  was  set 
& made  taste  abinile  lib  [Philip  of  Spain]  Irjqte,  whfcbe  was  sent 
vu to  hym  by  the  quene,  rieblv  adorned  with  pretiuu*  iewelirs. 

Fut.yan,  (X  715. 

I knowe  and  perteiue  your  (tersoo  to  be  endued  with  so  many 
notable  vertues,  and  to  be  adorned  with  such  nugmaiiinitic,  fidrlitic. 
Justice,  clrmeneie.  Hull,  p.  58. 

The  liolie  senate  was  odor nrd  wiih  olde  prudent  person*  : And  not 
without  (cares  I sate  it  b at  this  hour*  it  it  ful  of  laglcrs  & liers. 

The  Golden  Bvoke,  D.  f. 
Quhnis  harts  and  his  tcmpl’n  war  wete  dicht 
Wyth  tv  all  crouti  of  fyne  gold  bvmirt  brycht, 

Qulmrcon  Mode  twretti*  twelf,  like  benscs  ftchene, 

As  it  an  riche  Mforwanieat  had  bene 

Of  tic  re  Pin-bus,  tint  was  his  granttebire  hald. 

Dough u,  book  Mi.  p.  -Ilf. 

By  the  noat  wise  and  unchanged  order,  which  Got!  observed  in 
the  works  of  tltc  world,  I gather,  that  tire  light,  in  the  first  day 
created,  was  the  substance  of  the  Sun : for  Moses  repeatrth  twice 
the  main  pans  of  the  universal ; first,  as  thej  were  created  in  mat- 
ter ; Xdly,  as  they  odorned  with  form. 

Palegh's  History  of  Ike  World. 
Her  breast  all  naked,  as  net  iuory. 

Without  odomo  of  gold  or  silver  bright. 

Wherewith  the  cra/irs-man  wonts  it  beautifie. 

Of  her  dew  honour  was  despoiled  quight. 

Spenser' i Faerie  Qxetne,  book  iii.  canto  xti 
Th’  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art 
Is  but  a barbarous  skill  ; 

’Tis  like  the  poisoning  of  a dart, 

Too  apt  before  to  kilL  Cmclryx  Mistress. 

Taor.  — — — ■ CaiUmela. 

Thy  beauteous  sister,  like  a precious  tissue. 

Not  shaped  into  a ganisenl  lit  for  wearing  ; 

Wants  the  adornments  of  thr  workman's  cunning 
To  set  the  richncsa  of  the  piece  at  view. 

Ford's  Fancies,  Cheat c and  A 'Me,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Renremlwr  bow  foolish  a thing  it  is,  to  be  proud  of  such  a carcase. ; 
to  spend  all,  nr  the  greatest  part  of  our  time,  in  trimming  and 
adorning  it ; in  studying  new  Cushions,  and  new  devices  to  set  it  out. 

Hole  s Contemplations. 

■ ■ 01  tliat  skill  five  more  thou  koow’st. 

The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  bessd. 

And'  to  realities  yield  all  her  shows: 

Made  so  adorn,  fur  thy  delight  llie  more, 

Bo  aweful,  that  with  honor  thou  may'st  lore 

Thy  mate.  Aldten’s  Parodist  lost,  b.  viii. 

What  they  can  •pore,  besides  the  necessary  eapencc  of  their 
domcsliqor,  the  public  payments,  aud  the  common  course  of  stile 
Increasing  their  stock,  is  laid  out  in  the  fabric,  adornment,  or  fur- 
niture of  their  bouse*. 

Sir  R'm.  Templet  Obtrrm turns  trprm  the 
United  Provinces  <f  the  S ether  Insult. 
Hear  oegii gently  graceful  he  (tlie  noble  Montague]  unreins 
His  verse,  and  w rites  in  loose  familiar  strains  \ 

How  Nassau’s  god-like  arts  adorn  his  liar*. 

And  ait  the  hero  in  full  glory  shines  I 

JeieLson'i  Account  of  the  Greatest  KngHtk  Foots. 


It  were  happy  if  the  prisons  of  the  kingdom  were  filled  only  with  ADORN* 

characters  like  Uicre,  men  whom  prosperity  could  nut  make  useful,  

and  whom  ruin  cannot  make  wire:  hut  Acre  arc  among  us  many  A DOWN 
who  raise  different  sensations , many  that  owe  their  present  im-ery  . a 

to  tltc  seductions  of  treachery,  tlte  strokes  of  casualty,  or  the  ten* 
d ernes*  of  pity  ; many  whosr  sufferings  disgrace  society,  and  whose 
virtues  would  adorn  it. 

Adventurer,  No.  5S. 

Nest  to  itinnrers,  are  exterior  grace*  of  person  and  addrm; 
which  adorn  uuimm,  as  manners  adorn  knowledge. 

Chesterfield.  Letter  cv. 

At  chureh,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 

His  looks  adorn'd  the  » durable  place ; 

Troth  Irani  Hi*  lipi  prevail'd  with  double  sway. 

And  toots,  wIkj  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray . 

t»,  I'uwiiik'i  Deserted  Ullage. 

ADOTED.  See  Dote. 

It  falirth  that  the  most  wire 
Bc«  other  while  of  lour  whited, 

Gower,  Can.  J.  bk.  ei. 


ADO  UR,  a river  in  France.  which,  rising  in  llie 
Upper  Pyrenees,  in  the  county  of  Bignrre,  pursues  a 
northern  course  through  Gascony,  and  then  runs  east- 
ward (receiving  various  smaller  streams),  and  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  about  three  miles  b:  low  Bayonne. 

ADOUY,  a market  town,  in  llie  county  patatinc  of 
Stuhlweissenherg,  in  Hungary,  situated  on  the  Danube. 
In  the  adjoining  counties  of  Beregh,  Bihar,  and  8*»- 
boltsch,  it  is  also  the  name  of  several  villages. 

ADOWA,  a town  of  Abyssinia,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Tigrc,  anrl  containing  a sovereign  residence. 
It  is  situated  a little  below  the  river  Ribicraini,  on  the 
declivity  of  a hill,  and  affords  extensive  views  of  the 
mouutainous  district  around.  The  word  Adowa,  signi- 
fying pad * or  yauagt,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
is  characteristic  of  its  situation,  a*  commanding  the  only 
road  from  Gondar  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  said  to  con- 
tain 800  houses,  of  the  usual  conical  form,  built  chiefly 
of  clay,  anil  thatched  ; and  has  long  been  remarkable 
for  an  extensive  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  cloths, 
which  form  a medium  of  exchange  in  Abyssinia,  and 
are  valued  at  the  rate  of  ten  webs  to  an  ounce  of  gold ; 
or  at  one  pataka  each  web.  Fine  cotton  cloths  are  also 
manufactured  here;  but  the  principal  trade  is  in  cattle, 
corn,  and  salt,  produced  in  the  environs,  and  is  con- 
ducted chiefly  by  Mahometan  merchants,  attracted 
hither  by  the  facilities  for  commerce  with  which  the 
town  abounds.  l/>n.  39°  E,  Lnt.  14°,  10*. 

*DOW.N"-  I See  Down. 

A DOWN  WARD.  $ 

N kyng  |*«*  while  London  hy  segede  forte, 

Aad  deairyoic  ]*e  erlc'i  lord,  k ya  confrei*  « dan n carte. 

It.  Gloucester , p.  56. 

And  stonr*  adentenrd  *loage  vp  brm  j nowc, 

Aod  injd  sprrr*  6 myd  flon  va*lr  of  licm  ilowe. 

And  myd  *iwrd  A mjd  as.  Id.  p.  368. 

My  lv*rd,  my  here  dial  lumgvlk  long  adoum, 

Tliat  ncvfT  frii  non  offt’nswii 
Of  ra»oui  ne  of  ohere,  I wol  (her  yere. 

And  befl  ihy  trrwc  rervant  while  1 live. 

Chaucer.  The  Jinightet  Tale,  rol  i.  p.  96. 
Whin  Plicbu*  dwelled  l>ere  in  crib  ados in, 

A*  tilde  bookc*  nuken  mrntkmn, 

He  «u  the  music  lusty  hachcler 

Of  all  this  world,  ami  eke  the  boat  archer. 

Id.  The  Manciple's  Tale,  rol.  ii.  p.  867. 


llnto  Marie  from  ahoue 

Of  that  he  kuewe  hir  humble  eateot. 

His  owoe  *onnc  odontic  he  sen t 
A bone  all  other,  aud  hir  he  chesc. 

Fur  that  ver to,  whkhe  that  bodcdi  pc*. 

Hauer.  Com.  A.  b.  i. 
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- ■ - ■ HU  dreadful  hideous  bed 

Close  couched  on  tlw  bcucr,  arm'll  to  tluwe 
From  flaming  mnnlh  liri^ht  *p;irklrs  fin  if  red, 

That  snddaiur  Iwm-r  to  f»ii*l  hurts  did  *bo«e ; 

And  scaly  taile  was  sLrrtcJit  ad, unit  his  hack  full  lowc. 

Sf, enter' t Faerie  Qutene,  b.  t.  c.  Til. 

-■  Her  hair 

Untv’d,  and  ignorant  of  artful  aid, 

Arfosrn  her  shoulders  lo  *srty  lav  display'd, 

And  Lu  the  jetty  curb  ten  thousand  Cupids  play'd. 

Friif't.'iolmen,  b-  iu 

Admrn  Augusta's  palid  visage  flow 
The  living  pearls  with  uiuuTected  woe. 

Discous'Ule,  hapless,  see  pwlr  Britain  mount, 

Abandon'd  isle  ! forsaken  and  forlorn  ! 

Falconer" f 0d«  on  the  D.  tf  York. 

ADREAD'.  See  Diif.ad. 

|>e  kyng  asketle,  wad  lieo  were  l bri  were  a dead  ful  sore, 
be  toaUler  Pel  a douii  on  kuv,  and  criedc  mercy  U ore. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  39. 

Ther  n’n*  haillif,  ne  herde,  ne  other  bine, 

That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  his  cocinc: 

They  were  odrodde  of  hiiu,  as  of  the  doth. 

' Chaucer  The  Prologue.  The  lieu,  vol.  I.  p.  15. 
Tbi*  idt  carprntrr  bath  grrt  mrrvailr 
Of  Nicholas,  or  what  thing  might  him  aiie. 

And  said  ; 1 am  adrad  by  Sirint  Thomas, 

It  stxndrth  not  aright  with  Nicholas : 

G<k1  abildc  that  In-  died  audenlv. 

Id.  The  Miller  a Tele,  voL  I.  p.  155. 
And  on  that  o side  of  the  towoe 
The  kyngc  let  make  Umwi, 

That  nigh  twi.rr,  that  strange  place, 

Whiche  via*  adrad  of  Do  in&nacc. 

Of  qowtlr,  nor  of  none  engyne. 

Cotter.  Con.  A,  bk.  t. 

Did  sbrieke  aloud,  that  through  the  house  it  rang, 

And  the  whole  family  there — with  adred. 

Rashly  out  of  their  rosi/ed  couches  sprung, 

And  to  the  troubled  chamber  all  in  nrmes  did  throng. 

Oftenurt  Faerie  Queene.  b.  iii.  c.  L 

ADRIANISTS,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  a name 
given  to  an  obscure  sect  of  heretics  of  the  first  century, 
mentioned  by  Theodore t,  who  gives  us,  however,  no 
account  of  their  founder,  or  the  reason  of  this  appel- 
lation. The  same  term  is  also  applied  to  the  followers 
of  Adrian  Hamstedius  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
were  Anabaptists,  and  maintained  several  errors  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ. 

ADRTANQPLE,  a large  town,  anciently  called 
(Jretla,  and  now,  bv  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  Adrnnah , or 
Edrnte,  situated  on  the  Marizzn,  in  the  province  of 
Romania,  in  European  Turkey,  130  miles  west  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Adrian, 
from  whom  its  name  is  derived  : it  having  formerly 
been  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Bessi,  and  called 
Uskadama.  It  is  from  eight  to  nine  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  by  a wall  with  towers,  now 
n a decayed  state.  The  houses  are  low,  built  chiefly 
of  mud  and  clay;  and  the  strrets  narrow  and  dirty. 
There  is  a beautiful  bazaar,  or  market-place,  called  AJi 
Bass  11.  which  is  an  arched  building,  half  a mile  long, 
with  six  gates,  and  3H5  handsome  shops,  kept  by 
Turks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  There  is  also  a less  beau- 
tiful bazaar,  of  a mile  in  length.  The  Bizaltin,  which 
contains  about  200  shops,  is  in  another  part  of  the 
city,  ami  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  such  articles 
as  are  made  of  gold  and  silver,  jewels,  pistols,  sci- 
mitars, Ac.  The  grand  vizier  s palace  is  a commodious 
house,  after  the  Turkish  manner  of  building,  and 
distinguished  for  the  agrceableucss  of  its  situation 
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The  gardens  are  some  miles  in  circumference.  The  ADRJA- 
structures  most  worthy  of  attention  arc  the  mosques,  NOP1.E. 
whose  lofty  steeples  and  colonnades,  with  pedestals 
and  chapiters  of  cast  brass,  gates  of  marble,  exqui- 
sitely  carved,  fountains,  ana  porticos  and  cupolas, 
surmounted  with  gilded  balls,  cannot  fail  of  impressing 
the  beholder  with  sentiments  of  wonder  and  delight. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  100,000.  It  is  the  residence  of  a Greek  arch- 
bishop, under  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  is 
a favourite  place  or  retreat  with  the  sultan,  either  for 
pleasure  or  in  times  of  public  danger  and  calamity. 

The  air  is  good,  and  the  adjacent  country  fertile.  The 
wine  is  esteemed  the  best  in  Turkey.  It  U governed 
by  a mullah  cadi,  who  has  absolute  authority  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters.  The  Turks  under  Sultan  Amu- 
rath  I.  took  this  city  from  the  Greeks  in  136*2,  and  made 
it  the  capital  of  the  empire,  till  Mahomet  II.  captured 
Constantinople  in  1453.  In  1754  and  1778,  it  suffered 
extremely  bv  fire.  E.  Ion.  26°,  27'.  N.  lat.  4 1°,  41'. 

ADRIATIC  Sea,  or  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  an  arm  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  contained  between  Dalmatia, 
Sclavonia,  Greece,  and  Italy,  about  200  leagues  long 
and  50  broad,  extending  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, from  lat.  40  to  45°,  65'.  N.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Adria,  in  the  Polesino  di  Rovigo.  It 
is  sometimes  frozen  over  near  Venice,  though  in  sum- 
mer its  temperature  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Venetians  claim  exclusive  dominion 
over  it,  which  is  annually  recognized  by  wedding  it 
on  Ascension-day ; a ceremony  performed  by  the  chief 
magistrate  dropping  a ring  into  the  sea,  on  which  he 
appears  in  great  state.  Its  coasts  on  either  side  are 
sinuous  and  full  of  gulphs;  and  on  the  eastern  shore 
are  numerous  small  inlands.  The  sea  encroaches, 
though  very  slowly,  on  the  land,  and,  unlike  the  Me- 
diterranean, it  has  here  a daily  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
the  tide. 

ADRIFT,  is  the  past  participle  adnfrd,  adrif’d, 
adrift,  of  the  AS.  verb  drifun,  adrifun,  to  drive. 

And  quhal  aventure  has  tbc  bidder  drtfr  t 

Douglas,  h.  ill.  p.  79. 

i.  e.  drilled,  ordriffen.  CTooke.) 

Adrigk,  in  Gower,  is  considered  by  Skinner  to  have 
originated  in  the  same  AS.  verb. 

The  Kynges  daughter,  whichc  this  sigh. 

For  pure  ubiuhc  draw**  hir  adrigh.  Goiccr.  Con.  A.  b.  iv. 

— - — - Thru  shall  this  mount 

Of  Paradise  bj  might  of  w«us  hr  mov’d 
Out  of  his  place,  push'd  by  the  horned  flood. 

With  nil  his  vrrdnre  spoil'd,  and  trees  adrift, 

Down  tbc  gresit  river,  to  tbc  oftening  gulf. 

AM*.  Par.  Lett,  b.  lii. 

■ Be  pat  atone  into  & boot. 

With  brand  nnd  wrntrr  only  for  three  days  ; 

So  on  the  sea  she  dm!  I hr  set  adrift, 

And  who  relieves  bar,  dies. 

Dry.  Marriage  a la  Mode,  act  iii, 

Die  slack  sail  shifts  from  side  to  side  ; 

Tbe  boat  uutnnuu'd  admits  (tic  tide. 

Borne  down,  adrtjt,  at  random  lost. 

His  oar  breaks  short.  Use  rudder’s  lost. 

Day's  f.ihlci,  p.  ii. 

Having  fallen  in  with  a reef  of  rocks  in  their  return  to  tbe  strip, 
they  had  been  obliged  to  cut  Mr.  Banks’s  little  boat  adrift. 

Cook's  Voyages. 

ADROIT,  adj.  Lat.  directus,  Ital.  dritto,  Fr. 

Adroitly,  i droit. 

A droit  n ess.  3 An  adroit  man  aims  direct  at 
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ADROIT  liis  mark,  hiu  it;  attain*  hi.  purpose  with  ease,  skill, 

— drxlerity. 

VANCE.  wanting  there,  from  Charlotte  Have*  we  bring. 

Damsel*  alike  admit,  to  sport  and  sling. 

Hr»on.  Hemic  FftU, 

The  stoic  and  llte  libertine,  the  sinner  ant!  the  saint,  are  equally 
adroit  in  the  application  of  the  telescope  anil  the  quadrant. 

Honley'l  .Vnsoinw. 

Hie  skill  .uni  adroit  neu  of  the  artist,  acquired,  as  your'*  has  been, 
by  repealed  acts,  and  conttnual  practice.  Heme. 

ADUY'.  See  Dry. 

ADIWM  ETI-  M , or  H a d r r m etv  m , anciently  a cele- 
brated pity,  the  capital  of  Byzacium,  in  Africa,  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Shaw  to  have  occupied  the  same  situation 
with  the  present  thrkla.  It  was  the  Justinimana  of 
the  middle,  and  the  Hcracfta  of  the  lower  empire.  Its 
ruins  indicate  a place  of  about  a mile  in  circumference. 

ADSCITITIOUS.  Ad  : scisco,  scitu*.  To  seek  or 
inquire  after  (atljungere,  assumere,  ut  exponit  Festus). 
To  adjoin,  to  assume.  And  the  word  (when  used)  is 
applied  to  that  which  is  adjunct,  or  assumed. 


All  which  art*  additional  labour,  and  take  up  much  room  in  dis- 
course*  and  bonks,  and  tin*  performed  by  dirtercul  authors,  upon 
different  subjects,  and  in  different  kinds  of  writing,  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  methods  and  faros,  according  Ui  men’s  diderent  views 
and  capacities ; and  many  time*  not  witliout  a necessity  of  some 
coodrtccuMons,  adecititmn  advantages,  and  even  applications  to  lire 
passions.  H'Whistea’i  Iteligiom  ef  lYuiare. 

You  apply  to  yarn  hypothesis  of  an  adtrititioM  spirit  what  lie 
fVhUo]  u\ * concerning  tin*  wMujiaa  trn,  divine  spirit  or  soul,  in- 
fused into  man  by  Ood  s breathing.  Clarke' » /otter  fa  liaduxll. 

ADITAR,  or  Adavr,  a moveable  village,  composed 
of  huts,  which  the  Arab  families  inhabit;  and  of  which 
there  are  supposed  to  be  30,000  in  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers. 

ADVANCER  r.  "N  Anciently  written  arnnee: 
Advance',  it.  Jin  French  avancer,  avance. 
Advancement,  i To  bring  into  the  ran. 
Advan'cer,  i In  Robert  of  Gloucester 

Avai'xcf.',  V the  van  guard  is  called  the 

AvaunCF.'menT,  V xaunf  wardes. 

Av  tcsV,  r.  / To  forward,  or  bring  for- 

A vaunt,  ».  I ward  into  tlte  front  or  fore- 

A vaunt',  ad  v.  1 ground,  the  r ant  age  ground. 

Av  iukt'akce,  1 To  propose,  or  oiler  to  notice 

AvavXT’our,  lor  attention;  to  promote,  to 
Avaust'ry.  J prefer,  to  exalt. 


Chaucer  uses  the  adverb  srwirf,  forward;  and  also 
the  noun  arant , and  the  verb  amutc,  which,  Mr.  Tyrwhit 
says,  are  French,  and  mean  boast,  to  boast. 

But  this  is  a consequent  application.  He  who 
avavntfth,  vavuteth ; comcth  araunf,  puts  himself  or  his 
deeds  /onren/,  obtrudes  them,  is  a boaster.  And  this 
application  is  common  in  the  cider  writers. 

Another  application  of  axtiunl  is,  bo  go  forward,  to 
pass  on,  to  go  on,  to  begone. 

pe  luprr  tray  lor  by*  sonr  auaured  was  jilt  bet, 

Vnr  bii  rube  \ by*  dygnile  sat  ail  wrl  byre*. 

He  xef  hyiu  such  anancrmeml,  as  hr  woldc.  be  snot  y»  Op, 
pat  he  tic  durste  neuerrf  caryc  of  mete  tic  of  do), 

ff.  filoNcerter,  p.  Slf. 

pc  taunt  war  do  lrem  rorllc  vur»t,  as  rrgte  win*  to  done. 

H>.  p.  437. 


lie  felt  him  limy  & firriy  srkr.  bis  body  net  oik-  srerr, 

J-Ii*  thildrc  he  wild  nuance,  lille  he  o lyur  were. 

If.  /trim nr,  p.  18. 

pargh  comede  of  mm  of  hire,  rrfured  lie  pat  present, 

pci  'mid,  od  oper  wise  Ite  *nllc  haf  auanctment.  Ib-  p.  10.1. 


It  is  uot  honest,  it  may  not  iraanrr,  AD- 

As  for  to  delen  witli  uu  swirhc  poura'dle,  YANCR. 

But  all  with  richr  and  sellers  of  vitaillo.  - % 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue.  Tkc  Frert,  vul.  i.  p.  11. 

And  thus -4  o thing  1 n»y  arnnnten  me, 

Avtli*  ende  I bad  the  befer  in  cche  degree. 

By  sleight  or  forte,  or  by  hum  immcr  tiling. 

id.  The  IV if  of  Haihtt  I'lWo^ur,  vol.  1.  p.  141. 

For  onto  « pmirc  ordre  for  to  give 
Is  signr  that  ■ man  is  wrl  y shrive. 

F<*r  if  he  gave,  he  dorstr  mukc  arant, 
lie  wiste  that  a man  was  repentant. 

Chaucer.  The  IVdyw.  The  Frere,  vol.  I.  p,  tO. 

Acaunfaur,  is  be  that  Lostrth  of  tbs’  lianiM*  nr  of  the  liountec  that 
lie  hath  don.  Id.  The  Frrscrsrs  Tale,  vol.  it.  p.  Sit. 

Ami  with  that  word  came  Dreste  artaunt. 

Which  was  abashed,  and  in  great  fere 
WIihii  he  wist  Jdousic  was  there. 

Id.  n.  if  It.  fol.  134.  col.  4. 

Tlwr  is  another  yet  of  pride. 

Which?  ocuer  comic  his  wordes  hhie. 

That  Im*  ne  wolde  hym  wife  uMirunt : 

There  mate  nothingr  hi*  tnngc  daunt. 

That  he  ne  ciap|>cth  as  a belle. 

Gosper,  Cm.  A.  book  L 
And  thus  for  that  there  is  no  dele, 

Whrmf  to  make  aim-  nunuitf, 

It  is  to  rrawm  accordannt, 

'I  hat  1 male  ncuer,  hut  I lie, 

Of  lour  make  aumuniric.  Id. 

And  of  none  otlirr  auantaunce  : 

Thus  nedetli  me  no  irpentauncr.  Id. 

Shal  no  learedneme  lette.  pe  clerk  pat  Ida  lovye 
That  be  DC  worth  ferst  uivncrd. 

luien  of  Pier s Plouhnan,  p.  39. 

The  French  wildiers,  which  from  tlieir  ynutli  have  been  practised 
and  inured  in  feats  of  a/iu*,  do  uot  crack  or  advance  themselves  to 
have  very  often  gut  the  upper  hand  ami  i nailery  of  vour  new  made 
mod  unpractised  soldiers.  .Here's  I'tofmt  by  Ituki man.  p.  56. 

In  beaue  bow  highly  so  eoer  any  man  is  .tdnanced,  ilierwith  it 
none  odeuded,  hut  raihs  r euerye  one  (so  well  they  lour-  rcbe  other) 
rcioywtii  and  hath  his  part  in  cche  others  ad uon cement 

Sir  Thamm  Mere's  ITsrb,  p.  1369.  col.  1. 

Or  n»th«r  would,  6 would  it  had  so  chaunc't, 

‘I  hat  you,  most  noble  sir,  had  prrsrnt  lierne. 

When  that  lend  ribatild  (with  vile  Inst  adtanac't) 
laid  first  his  filthy  hands  on  virgin  cleene. 

To  sjMiyle  her  dai’utie  corse  •»  fairr  and  sheenc. 

.Sprnsn  s Faerie  Qwrsr,  b.  fl.  c L 

After  this  process 

To  give  her  tl*e  mount,  it  is  a pity. 

Would  move  a monster. 

&akcepeuTf,  Henry  FI//. 

Aimint  ! begone  ! thou’st  set  me  on  ihe  rack  : 

1 swear  ’ti*  better  to  he  much  abus'd. 

Than  but  to  knuwr  a little.  lb.  Othello,  act  iit. 

With  till*  swrrdr  did  Chrisle  put  of  tiie  din-1,  wlien  he  was 
tempted  of  him  : with  these  weapon*  ought  nl  presumption,  whicbe. 
doollw  uiuiaiier  itself  aguiuslc  God,  to  be  out-rthrowen  and  con- 
quered. 

JtucCi  Defence  of  the  A/mlngie  of  the  Chnrrhe  of  F.nglande. 

THow  that  are  advanced  by  ih-grecs  are  less  envied  than  those 
that  arc  advanced  suddenly.  Hacon't  Kuajr  i)n  Lmy. 

— — — . ■ ■ A cherub  tall ; 

Who  (ortliwitli  from  the  glittering  staff  unfurl’d 
Tfc*  imperial  ensign  ; whicii,  full  nigli  adorne  d, 

Slwuw  like  a meteor  streaming  to  the  wind. 

With  gem*  and  golden  lustre  rich  hublarrd, 

Nerajihick  arms  and  tropliies. 

Milton,  Par.  Tost,  b.  i. 

Wherefore  Sir  Ed«  nrde  Pownyngea  accordyng  to  bu  commission, 
entendyng  to  puuishc  surlie  us  liaur  bene  ay-den's  and  irtltMtinserrs  of 
Perkin*  foolisbc  rtucrprke,  with  lus  w hole  armie,  uiarvbed  tor*  arilo 
a gay  list  thy  a wyldc  liulK-men. 

Grafton,  v.  ii.  p.  500. 
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AD-  Our  advanced  belief*  Are  not  to  be  built  upon  dictate*,  but  haring 
VANCE,  received  the  probable  b placement*  of  troth,  we  become  emancipated 
— ■ from  testimonial  engagement*,  and  are  to  erect  upon  the  *urer  bate 

ADVAN-  of  reason.  Brown's  Vulgar  E rrtmrt. 

J AG  F..  More  advantageous  had  it  been  unto  truth  to  have  fallen  into  the 
endeavors  of  some  co-operating  advance**,  that  night  have  performed 
it  to  the  life,  and  added  authority  thereto  ; which  the  privacie  of  our 
condition,  and  unequal  abilities  cannot  eapecC 

Id.  Prrf. 

To  redeem  any  doth  signify  goodness,  to  redeem  many  doth 
Increase,  to  redeem  all  doth  ednsNce  it  to  the  lushest  pitch. 

Barrou't  Sermons. 

Hi’  advarset  of  kindnes*  which  I made,  was  feign'd. 

To  call  back  fleeting  love  by  jealousie. 

Dryden.  All  far  Love,  act  Iv. 

Mr.  New  ton,  in  Ilia  never  enough  to  be  admired  book,  has  demon* 
ctrated  several  priqxiaitiom,  which  are  so  many  new  troths,  before 
unknown  to  the  world;  and  are  farther  ad  Miners  in  mathematical 
knowledge. 

Locke’s  Eaay  on  Hunan  Undent tr  riding. 

If  tire  pcrfrrtion  of  a rational  creature  consist  in  acting  according 
to  reason  ; and  if  his  rarrit  rises  in  proportion  as  be  adtumeet  in 
iierfretMiu  : How  can  that  state,  which  best  secures  him  from  acting 
irrationally,  lessen  or  lake  away  his  merit ! 

Wariurtan’t  Divtne  Legation  if  Motet  Demonstrated,  b.  v. 

True  religion  is  the  best  support  of  every  government,  which, 
being  founded  cm  just  principle*,  proposes  for  its  end  the  joint 
a Jm  net meat  of  the  virtue  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

Hartleys  Sermons. 

So  lore,  that  clings  around  the  noblest  minds, 

Forbids  tli’  adua«nca»rnt  of  the  soul  lie  bind*. 

Cowpcr.  Retirement. 

Hence,  a taunt  / ‘tis  lwily  ground  j 
Cornu*  and  his  midnight  crew. 

And  Ignorance  with  look  profound 
And  dreaming  Sloth,  of  pallid  hue ; 

Mad  Sedition's  cry  propnane. 

Servitude,  that  bugs  her  chain  ; 

Nor  in  these  consecrated  bowers. 

Let  painted  Flattery  hide  her  serpent -train  in  flowers. 

Gray'*  Installation  Ode. 

Advance,  fosse  or  ditch ; in  fortification  that  which 
surrounds  the  glacis  or  esplanade  of  a place  to  prevent 
surprize.  Also  that  part  of  the  retrenchment  which  is 
nearest  tbe  enemy. 

Advance  Guard,  or  Vanguard ; in  military  tactics 
the  first  line  or  division  of  an  army,  in  order  of  battle ; 
or  that  part  which  is  nearest,  or  which  marches  first 
towards  the  enemy.  It  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
a small  party  of  horse  stationed  before  the  main 
guard. 


ADVANTAGE,  r. 

Advantage,  o. 

Advantageous, 

Advantageously, 

Advantao'eousness, 

Advantage'able. 


Anciently  written  ffraa- 
toge,  as  in  the  French; 
and  may  be  referred  to  the 
same  origin  with  arancer. 
It  is  applied  consequently 
to  forward,  to  promote  the 


interests  of,  to  favour,  to  benefit,  to  profit. 

Sir,  fabric  J>c  wore,  grannie  vs  F»  curtrysie, 

Fail  parties  pinclwd  more,  f»e  auantage  set  *0  hie. 

Fat  F«u  may  gyue  with  right,  whan  F"«  wiUe  A how, 

Fat  aallr  not  be  F«rgh  sight  be  demed  of  Irsae  F»n  F«u. 

fi.  Brvnnr,  p.  3 14. 

Tliat  I Hjuc  fought  witli  bensfc*  at  Ephesus  after  y*  maner  of 
me,  wbut  aiuiuntageth  it  me,  yf  j*  deed  rvac  not  agaync. 

BMe,  1539 — 1 Corinthians,  chap,  it. 

As  sooth  u savd,  elde  hath  girt  at  outage, 

In  cldc  is  borfw  wisdom  and  usage  : 

Men  may  the  old  out-renne,  but  not  out-rede. 

Chaucer.  77ic  Knigktet  Tale,  voL  t.  p.  97. 

VOL.  XVII. 


Tberfore  attcui|>er  thy  courage  : 

Foolbait  doth  none  a vantage, 

But  oftc  it  set  u man  bchyndu 
In  cause  of  lout-,  and  I limit: 

By  olde  ensomples,  as  thou  shall  here 
Toucbcud  of  loue  in  this  materr, 

Gower,  Can.  A.  bk.  iiL 

For  as  the  duie  is  in  thyt  matter  all  hyt  auauntage ; cue  to  it 
verdy  the  light  in  like  wise  uiyne. 

Sir  T.  Men**  Work*,  p.  931-  col.  1. 

Ktxa  Jouk.  Within  this  wall  of  flesh 

There  is  a soul  counts  thee  her  creditor. 

Awl  writh  advantage  means  to  pay  tby  love. 

Shake ipeare,  A . Joke,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

K.  Hex.  And  take  with  you  free  power  to  ratify. 

Augment  or  alter,  as  you  your  wisdom  best 
Shall  see  advantagfabte  tor  oar  dignity. 

Shakespeare,  Henry  lf.  act  v.  sc.  5. 

Without  Christ,  It  would  he  far  from  adiantaging  us  toward  our 
salvation  r for  alas  ! though  we  should  tarn  never  so  holy,  never  to 
virtuous  and  reformed : what  satisfaction  or  recam  pence  couM  we 
make  for  our  former  aiaa  and  iniquities. 

ChUlingworth' 1 Sermons 


ADVAN- 

TAGE. 


ADVENE. 


* — Here,  perhaps, 

Some  advantageous  act  may  be  achiev'd 
By  sudden  onset ; either  with  hell-fire 
To  waste  his  whole  creation,  or  passes* 

AIJ  as  our  own  ; and  drive  as  we  were  driven, 

Tbe  puny  habitants. 

Milton't  Par.  Lad,  U U. 
Count  all  th’  aeleaniagt  prosperous  vice  attains, 

Tis  but  what  virtue  flics  from  and  disdain*  : 

And  grant  the  bad  what  ltappinru  U*ey  would, 

One  they  must  want,  which  is,  to  pass  for  good. 

Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  cpisL  iv. 

Wltatcver  odtwNfoga  I obtain  by  my  own  free  endeavour*,  and 
right  nae  of  those  faculties  and  powers  1 have,  I look  upon  them  to 
be  a*  mnr.it  the  effects  of  God's  providence  and  government,  as  if 
they  were  given  me  immediately  by  Him,  without  my  acting. 

Wollaston’s  Religion  f Nature. 

The  last  property  which  qualifies  God  for  the  fittest  object  of  our 
love,  is  the  luivantageoutneu  of  bis  to  us. 

Boyle’s  Seraphic  Lore. 

■ Danger,  then. 

Urge*  the  prince'*  death  ; • • • • 

He  dies  this  minute,  that  the  next  may  better 
Adnmtage  our  escapes. 

•Snuherae’i  Loyal  Brother,  act.  i. 

Every  man  should  be  well  acquainted  with  hi*  own  talents  and 
capacities  ; and  in  whai  manner  they  arc  to  be  exercised  and  im- 
proved to  the  greatest  adtunhige. 

Mason’s  Self-knowledge. 

Yon  see  by  this  one  instance,  and  in  tbe  course  of  your  life  yon 
will  sec  by  a million  of  instances,  of  what  use  a good  reputation  is, 
and  how  swift  and  advantageous  a harbinger  it  ts,  wherever  one 
8°**-  Chcttefield.  Letter  dxxii. 

Some  abruptly  speak  advantageously  of  themselves,  without  either 
pretence  or  provocation.  They  are  impudent. 

Id.  Letter  clxvi. 

ADVENE',  V.  *\  Ad:  r*wo  ; venio,  from 

Adven'ibnt,  J ,t3atK«a;  to  oorae  to.  These 

Ad'vent,  V compounds  have  not  come  into 

Advektine',  \ very  common  use. 
Adventitious,  / Advent  and  adtetUval  are 
Advent'ive  a.  1 more  particularly  applied  to  tbe 
Advent'ive,  adj  1 coming  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Adv’ent'ual.  J Adventitious  is  the  most  fire** 
quently  met  with,  though  with  little  necessity. 

So  gret  frost  )>er  com  in  Advent,  F*t  mm  mygtc  agryse. 

Fat  men  mygtc  bo^c  ryde  A go  in  Tcmcsc  vpc  yw. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  463. 

The  accidental  of  any  act  b said  u>  be  whatever  ad  tenet  to  tba 
act  itself. 

AyUffe't  Forrrgnw, 
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ADVENE*  Being  thus  divided  from  tmth  in  tbrtnsciv««.  they  are  yet  farther 
— removed  by  arfretiieisl  deception,  t or  true  it  is  (and  1 bopc  1 sludl 
ADVEN-  not  otit-nd  their  vulgarities)  if  l suy  they  are  daily  nsoeked  into 
TURK,  error  by  subtler  divisors,  aud  have  been  expressly  deluded  by  all 
* * jxulrnMNii  and  ip'i.  Brauns  i'utgar  Errours. 

To  him  wbu  Is  Consecrated  Hi  the  most  holy  mystery  of  Registe- 
rs tiun,  tbr  perfective  Unction  of  Christo  gis  c»  to  him  the  cdrnit  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  TayUn^t  Discourse  of C.ndirmaiian. 

If  the  proportion  of  the  ndseutbie  beat  be  fmtly  predominant  to 
tbr  natural  beat  mid  spirits  of  the  body,  it  temkih  to  dissolution  ox 
notable  alteration.  floats. 


A humour  is  ii  liquid  or  fluent  part  of  tlsc  hotly,  comprehended  in 
it,  for  tin  preservation  of  it,  and  i»  cither  innate  or  bom  with  us,  or 
•dvcMtUuiu!  and  acqnisite. 

Burton's  Aacitonstr  ef  Melancholy. 

Tbr  natives  be  not  so  many . but  that  there  may  hr  elbow-room 
enough  for  thrill,  and  fur  the  n«/crn  tires  also.  Bacon. 

1 do  also  daily  use  out  other  collect ; as,  namely,  tbr  collects  ad- 
emttuil,  quadragesimal,  paschal,  or  pm  tr  cost  id,  for  thrir  pmper 
seasons.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

If  h'.s  blood  lw.il,  and  th'  adreiauioNr  fin* 

Rui*M  by  high  meats,  and  hi^ltcr  wines,  require 
To  temper  and  allay  tlic  burning  heat ; 

■Waters  are  brought,  which  by  decoction  get 
New  coolness, 

Dryden. 

Death's  dreadful  admit  is  the  mark  of  man  : 

And  every  thought  Uiat  misses  it,  is  vain. 

Young's  Night  Tkmghts. 
Thy  saints  peodidin  litre  king,  anti  thy  delay 
(jives  courage  to  their  foe*,  who,  could  they  see 
Tlic  dawn  of  thy  last  adttnt.  long  desir’d. 

Would  creep  into  the  >ww«U  of  the  hills, 

Aud  Bcc  fur  safely  to  the  failing  rucks. 

CoKfcr’s  Task,  book  vL 

To  things  at  great  dimensions,  if  we  annex  an  wfurolirituij  idea  of 
terror,  they  became  without  comparison  greater 

Burks  tn  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 


Advent,  in  the  calendar,  the  time  preceding:  the 
feast  of  the  nativity.  It  includes  lour  weeks  front  St. 
Audrew’s  day.  or  the  .Sunday  before  or  after  it.  It 
was  appointed  to  employ  the  thoughts  on  the  Ad- 
ventus,  or  first  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  his 
second  coming’  to  judge  the  world.  This  is  one  of  the 
seasons,  from  the  beginning  of  which  to  (lie  eud  of  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphauy,  marriages  cannot  be  celebrated 
ill  England  without  express  licence. 

ADVENTURE,  r.  Ad : vemo ; adventus  ; ad- 
Adven'ture,  n.  i ventunts. 

Adun'tvuu,  T Adventure,  as  a substantive, 
Advf.k'tvrous,  f means,  any  thing,  that  will, 
Adyen'turously,  \ that  is  about  to,  come. 
Advkn'try.  J Adventurer,  he  that  tries, 

risks,  hazards,  braves,  whatever  is  about  to  come. 

It  was  anciently  written  Auntrc  and  Ax  cut  are.  Ad - 
ten tty  is  sometimes  found. 


Now  u hr  in  |w  see  with  saile  on  TMMt  vpsetie. 

Toward  J»w  loud  jwd  drotth,  to  aamture  bis  chance, 

\ViU»  Nonsandrx  inooh,  oi  Pbndrc*  & of  France. 

R.  Jirunne,  p.  70. 

ho  bn  com  out  word  with  ys  folk,  he'  cnpSMr  with  stud. 
And  dredde  <4  hys  hardyne««r,  A JkhijIc  yt  wxj  out  god. 

To  do  liia  lyf  an  iniufrr,  and  ys  men  al  so. 

R.  CUfuetfter,  p.  64. 
And  whim  this  jape  w laid  another  day 
I dial  be  balden  n dalle  <.r  a cukenav  : 

I wot  arise,  and  aunt  re  it  by  my  fay  : 

Unharrly  is  nruely,  thus  men  «ily. 

Chaucer.  The  Betti  Tale,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 


Thus  can  1 sought  my  selfe  cooruailc. 

But  all  I sc  tic  on  mature, 

Aud  am,  as  who  saith,  out  of  cure. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  book  iv. 


This  Udjr  there  right  well  «p*M 
Mr  by  the  hand  take,  nod  said, 

Welcome  jimoner  mJu  cut  news 
Right  glad  am  I ye  huur  said  thus. 

And  fur  ye  doubt  me  to  displease 
1 w ill  assay  to  doe  you  cum-. 

Chaucer's  Dreamt,  fol,  3S 
And  fur  be  was  a kniibt  iwntraus, 
lie  a’  olde  sir  pen  in  nun  buus. 

But  liggrn  in  bis  lewd. 

Ilia  bri/utc  helm  was  his  w anger. 

Aud  by  hitu  baited  bis  dest/cr 
Of  hrrbc*  fin  and  good 

Id.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thepat,  vol. 

Yee  and  the  woman  that  is  ik>  tender  ami  dels  cate,  that  she 
dure  not  adueutwrc  to  sett  the  sole  of  her  fuule  vpim  the  ground*, 
(for  suftni'vsr  and  teodtrncvsr.)  sl.nl  la*  grrued  to  lake  on  her 
huslsande  that  lyrtlk  in  ht-f  boKiine,  and  un  her  wwmr,  and  on  livr 
daughter-  Bible,  l.r»J9,  Dru t.  chap,  xxtiii. 

W hereunto  if  site  saidr  (bat  site  royghtc  nut  for  fear*'  of  her  huv 
hniMlc*  Iosm*.  and  her  owue  pervl,  odutnlure  to  kepe  these  hookc-s 
liecanse  of  tlw  kinc**  pwiclamat  lilll,  be  would  trl  beraud  persuade 
bet  playut-lve,  that  thr  I woke*  of  the  arrypture  site  must  needes 
kecjH-  spycht  of  uil  tlse  prynces  proclamation  to  dye  therefore. 

A*r  T.  Mores  ll'erkt,  p.  761,  col.  t. 

And  tbr  Platreiis  and  aducntnrtrs  which  were  wyth  Drimulhriw, 
were  the  fursl  Uiat  came  to  tease  and  possorse  the  |»ourte  and  i-utrod 
iuto  it  by  litc  quartirr,  where  as  prescu I ly  b sene  a truphec  or 
» icteric  addressed  it  set  vp. 

XtcaUs'  Thudd’uln,  fob  111, col.  t. 

Had  they  not  been  asaisted  frs>»»  the  gallic*  with  an  \ nusuall  kind 
of  engtiM-s,  wliicb  did  beat  bade  tlw  Britainrs  (vorypeft  of  tint 
atrauge  manner  of  assault)  the  Romans  bnd  not  set  foot  on  British 
■oik-,  neither  durst  they  then  adnenture  it. 

Speed's  Hist,  rf  Gr.  Britain. 
Aud  sore  this  mwtbVcd  prince,  though  weak  lie  was. 

He  was  not  ill ; nor  yet  so  weak,  but  Uiat 
He  sbow'd  much  unirtial  valour  in  lib  place 
Adttnt'ring  oft  bb  pursou  for  the  slate. 

Dauiefs  Civil  War i,  b.  iii. 

It  is  n pleasure  to  stand  upon  the  shore,  and  to  see  ships  tost  upon 
the  sea  : a pleasure  to  stand  In  tbr  window  of  a castle,  mul  to  tee  a 
battle,  and  the  arfrvMfiirrs  tlwrri  f below. 

Harm's  Essay  im  Truth , 
Then  let  the  funuer  age  with  this  content  Iser, 

She  brought  ibe  poets  turth,  bat  osir's  III’  adtenter. 

Ben  Junto*.  Lpsgr.  cviviii. 

Great  doli-firtt  [Alckk-s]  llvongh  thy  bark  and  bone*  lx*  tore 

Still,  with  thy  former  labour*,  ndd  one  more, 

Act  a brave  work,  call  it  (by  lust  adventry. 

Id.  Y»y age  krrtf, 

— So  these,  tlse  bte 

llrssen-lsaii;  Im-«1  host,  b-f)  deaalt  otniost  Iwll 
Many  a dark  league,  reduc'd  in  careful  watch 
Round  their  inrtruptilis  ; arid  now  expectiug 
Each  I tour  their  great  adventurer,  from  the  scorch 
Of  foreign  worlds. 

Milton.  Par.  Lost,  book  x. 

Wlrat  will  itot  aim*  in  captivity  (a*  Sir  Walter  was)  promise,  to 
regain  lus  freedom  ? who  would  iiot  promise,  out  only  mines,  but 
niuuntiutis  of  gold,  for  lilx-rty  ? mid  *tis  pity  such  a knowing  wdl- 
wrigh’d  knight  bad  not  had  a better  fwr*»inr , for  thr  Destiny  (I 
mean  tlsst  brave  *iltip  which  lie  built  ldm*df  of  that  name,  that 
cum'd  him  thither is  like  to  prove  a fatal  destiny  to  him,  and  to 
some  of  tbr  rest  of  those  gallant  mftTOfnrrrs. 

IlotceU'i  Letters. 

Fust  by  tlic  oruck  of  God  ; 1 thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  minr  adventurous  song, 

Uiat,  witb  no  middle  flight,  intrtsds  to  soar 
Aljovc  th’  Aoniau  mount,  while  it  pursues 
Thing*  unatn-niptrd  yet  in  prore  or  rhime. 

it f dim.  Par.  Last,  b.  i. 

Dot.  Bardolfe  and  Nym  had  trnne  tiitH-s  more  valour,  then  this 
roaring  diaril  i'th  olde  pby,  Uiat  rurrie  one  owv  pavre  his  nayles 
witli  a wooddeii  dagger,  ,-uwl  they  are  bulb  bang  d,  arid  so  would 
thb  lie,  if  Ikc  durst  stcaJc  any  tiling  adueniurenuly. 

Shakespeare's  Itenry  Y.  act  iii. 


ADVEN- 

TURE. 


57,  col.  I. 


U.  p.  69. 
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ADVEW-  It  ii  a Cully  to  spend  our  caw  and  pains  upon  that,  which  la  too 
Tl  lli:.  hard  for  iu  to  effect  \ and  it  is  worse  than  so  to  advenlure  upon  that, 
— v hteb  must  probably  will  bring  ua  into  sin,  and  hurt  our  souU. 

ADVKN-  Barrw’i  Scrtitons. 

1 L HERS.  o Palamon,  my  kinsman  and  my  friend. 

How  modi  more  happy  fate*  thy  lore  attend ! 

Thine  it  th'  adventure ; thine  the  victory  : 

Well  has  thy  fortune  turn'd  the  dice  for  thee. 

Dry  den' » Pufamon  and  Arche,  b. !. 

I sing  the  soCa ; I who  lately  sang 

Troth,  Hope  and  Charity,  and  touch'd  with  awe 

The  solemn  cards,  mid,  with  a trembling  hand. 

Escaped  with  pain  from  that  udi«vi('rmi«  flight. 

Now  j«1  repose  upon  an  humMcr  theme. 

(Vtfpcr'i  Talk,  b.  I. 

Some  hold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry. 

Cray’s  Ode  la  Eton  Col. 

Adventure,  Bill  of.  in  Commerce,  a writing  signed 
by  a merchant  to  testify  that  the  goods  shipped  on 
board  a certain  vessel,  belong  to  another  person  who  is 
to  take  the  hazard ; the  subscriber  only  signing  to  oblige 
himself  to  account  to  him  for  the  produce. 

Adventure  Bay,  the  name  of  a bay  in  the 
southern  part  of  New  Holland,  off*  Van  Diemen's  land. 
Captain  Cooke  states  that  it  has  a beautiful  sandy 
beach,  about  two  miles  long,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
formed  apparently  by  particles  which  the  sea  washes 
from  the  fine  white  sand-stone.  Behind  it  is  a plain, 
with  a brackish  lake,  out  of  which  his  party  caught 
some  bream  and  trout.  The  vicinity  of  the  bay  is 
hilly,  covered  with  a forest  of  tall  trees,  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  brakes  of  fern,  and  shrubs,  &c. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  consisting  of  a yellowish  earth,  or  of 
a reddish  clay ; the  country  in  general  is  very  dry, 
and  the  heat  intense.  The  only  quadruped  observed 
was  a species  of  opossum,  about  twice  the  size  of  a 
large  rat.  The  inhabitants  are  mild  and  cheerful,  with 
little  of  that  wild  appearance  which  characterizes 
savages ; but  they  are  almost  ns  devoid  of  personal  acti- 
vity or  genius  as  the  natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  Their 
complexion  is  a dull  black,  their  hair  woolly,  and 
clotted  with  grease  and  red  ochre,  like  that  of  the 
Hottentots ; their  noses  broad  and  full ; they  are, 
upon  the  whole,  well  proportioned.  This  bay  was  first 
visited  by  Captain  Furncaux  in  1773,  then  in  1788  by 
Captain  Blign,  and  was  completely  surveyed  by  the 
French  officers  who  went  in  search  of  Perouse.  £*.  Ion. 
147°,  *29'.  8.  lat.  43®,  21*. 

ADVENTURERS,  an  ancient  company  of  merchants 
erected  for  the  discovery  of  lands,  territories,  and 
trades.  This  society  originated  in  Burgundy,  and  was 
first  established  by  John,  duke  of  Brabant,  in  1248,  for 
the  encouragement  of  English  and  other  merchants  at 
Antwerp.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  England  by 
Edward  III.  and  IV.;  Richard  III.;  Henry  IV.  V.  VI, 
and  VII. ; and  by  patent  of  the  last  monarch  in  1505, 
they  received  the  title  of  Merchant  Adventurers. 

Before  this  period  the  Merchant  Adventurer*  of  T,ondon 
(who  appear  to  have  been  a distinct  company)  had 
bccu  accustomed  to  require  from  the  merchants  of 
other  places,  and  who  called  themselves  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  of  England,  a considerable  duty  upon  all 
commercial  transactions  in  the  great  fairs  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant;  but  in  1497  this  impost  was  reduced  by 
act  of  parliament  to  a fine  of  ten  marks.  The  influence 
of  the  English  Merchant  Adventurers  at  Antwerp  was 


so  important  in  1550,  that  they  were  able  successfully  ADVT.V- 
to  resist  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  that  TFIIKHS. 
city.  ;~ 

ADTERB,  n.  \ Adverbs  are  words  so  called 

A»v r. r’bi al,  j-  from  their  manner  of  significa- 

Adver'bially.  ) tion.  See  Grammar,  Div.  i. 

Forthji  woordc  iratrtou  [Mark,  chap.  xiv.  v.  93]  serine  th  not  there 
lo  be  pattr  for  an  adoerbe,  but  U m now  nr  adirctiuc  : uih!  therefore  it 
■tgnifieth  some  kyode  of  newenette  in  tlie  drmckc  it  wile. 

Sir  T.  Mores  Watki,  p.  1320, coL  ?. 

I!ut  of  one  thynge  1 do  not  a Jyttle  me  rude,  that  in  tuv  dyservp- 
cion  of  a voire,  a puorr  adiirrbe  of  negacio  shuttle  no  uauchc  affritrir 
liyrn,  sad  the  vsurped  lordshyppcs  wvth  «U  outragiouse  pride  in  the 
d^rS>-  baU’i  Apology,  ful.  28,  col.  «. 

An  adterb  is  a word  without  number,  that  U joy  tied  to  another 
ward : as 

Well-learned, 
ltee fghteth  valiantly, 

Jtee  dupnteth  very  tuhiUly. 

B.  Joutcn'i  English  Grammar. 

Adjective*  compared,  when  they  arc  used  adverbially,  may  have 
the  article  the  going  before.  Id. 

There  is  in  the  liturgy  as  well  as  holy  scripture  n twofold  Amen, 
the  one  ntfirmatire  in  the  end  of  the  creed,  the  oilier  optatirc  in 
the  end  of  collects,  and  particularly  of  this  cooirtMon  ; so  that  here 
it  is  ait  aJirrh  of  wishing,  u serious  desire  that  God  would  grant  nil 
our  petitions.  Comber’s  Com/minioN  to  the  Temple. 

He  [the  cunning  mar.)  give*  half-look*  and  shrugs  in  his  general 
be  ha*  four,  to  give  you  to  understand  that  you  do  not  know  what  he 
means.  He  is  also  wonderfully  adverbial  in  his  expressions,  and 
breaks  off  with  a " perhaps"  and  a nod  of  the  head  upon  matters  of 
the  most  indifferent  nature.  Taller,  No.  191, 

A D’ VERSE,  r.  Ad:  rer/o ; to  turn  to  or 

Adverse,  adj.  1 against.  The  verb  is  obsolete. 
Ad'versary,  F The  adjective  is  applied  to  that 
A dyers' ati  v l,  > which  turns  to  oris  turned  against, 

Ad'veuseey,  1 with  a design  to  oppose,  resist, 
Apverse'ness,  1 contend  against : to  that  which 
Advers'ity.  ) is  hostile  or  destructive  to; 
which  causes  calamity,  misfortuae,  distress. 

At  Wyncehestre  he  l»eld  hit  parlement  ilk  jere, 
he  |»er  men  him  tdd,  who  was  hi*  aduersert, 

R.  Brunne,  p.  82. 

With  that  lie  tMiUrtb  vp  hi*  bead. 

And  unde  right  a glad  visage. 

And  said,  hour  ihat  win  a presage 
1'ouchcnde  lo  that  other  Perse, 

Of  that  fortune  him  siiuldp  admene. 

Oncer.  Con.  A.  book  ii. 

Tlian  raid  he  thus,  futfdde  of  high  difdaine, 

O cruel  Jove,  and  thou  fortune  aduerie 
This  nil  oud  some,  Uiat  faUdv  bauo  ye  slaine 
Crwidr. 

Chancer.  Fourth  book  of  Troilu*,  fol.  189,  col.  2. 

But  eaery  ioyc  livm  is  deinJod, 

So  that  withui  Ins  hertr  adiaicd 
A thousand*  ty  me  witli  one  breath, 

Wrpeude  lie  witihcth  after  death, 

Whan  he  fortune  fyiit  aducrie. 

ffiouer.  Cm.  A.  I*ook  iv, 

B<  ye  sobte  and  wake  ye,  for  your  aduemrie  the  dad,  a*  a 
roryogc  I icon,  guith  about  secMnge  whom  he  rchal  denoore. 

Wieitf,  1 Petir,  chap,  v,  • 

Be  sober  and  watch,  for  youre  aduemry  y«  denyll,  a*  a roaring 
iyon,  welkcth  about  sekvng  whom  h«  may  dt-uoure. 

BiMe,  lb. 

For  who  to  maketh  God  in*  adrenury. 

As  for  to  werkra  anj  thing  in  contrary 
Of  bis  will,  certe*  sever  »hnl  he  thrive. 

Though  that  he  multiply  irrme  of  lib  live. 

Chaucer.  The  L'hanoneu  Yemawnes  Tale,  voj.  ii.  p.  767. 
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For  slain  Is  man,  right  as  another  beext. 

And  dwclleth  eke  in  prison,  and  arrest, 

Ainl  Imih  siknesi^*.  aivd  gret  adrrmff, 

And  oftentimes  gilteles  panic. _ 

CAauerr.  The  Knightes  Tale,  vol.  i.  p,  A3- 
Besides,  the  king's  nmur  i*  a tower  of  strength. 

Which  they  upon  the  «hrw  party  want. 

Shvkrrpeorr.  Huh.  Ill,  act  iv.  *C.  3. 
This  losw*  was  so  great,  that  it  is  actsMOtcd  the  first  of  the  three 
aduerst  fortunes  which  cuer  happened  to  Cmsar  in  all  Ins  proceeding*. 

Speed's  Iliit.  «f  Or.  Brtiain 

There  is  a third  kind  of  world,  which  is  in  a great  measure  without 
us;  namely,  the  accidental,  or,  more  truly,  die  providential  world, 
in  relation  to  man  and  hit  condition  in  tiiis  world  ; and'tis  commonly 
of  two  binds,  via.  prosperous,  or  aihcr>e. 

Hale's  C*mtrmp/«fiiWM. 

And  they  bat  idly  talk,  upbraiding  Us  with  lies, 

That  Geffrey  Monmouth,  first  our  Brutus  did  devise, 

Not  heard  of  till  Isis  time,  oar  ad terutm  says  ; 

When  pregnantly  we  prove,  Vrc  that  historian's  days, 

A tlwjusaud  lingering  y ears,  our  prophet*  dearly  sung. 

Drayton.  Poly  IHhion,  t.  a. 
Fr.i.  Til  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  wont', 

Aderrsitts't  sweet  milk,  philosophy. 

To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  1 vanished. 

Shakespeare.  /frown  mid  Juliet,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 
Prosperity  i»  not  without  many  fears  and  dictates  ; and  adversity 
it  not  without  comfort*  and  hopes.  ilarim's  Kray  on  AdiersUy. 

But  some  souls  we  see 

Grow  hard,  and  stiffen  with  adversity. 

Yet  these,  by  fortune*  favor*  arc  undone  ; 

Resolv'd  into  a baser  form  they  run. 

And  bore  the  wind,  but  cannot  bear  the  sun. 

Dryden.  Hind  and  Panther. 
Let  nothing  ai/iecsc,  nothing  unforeseen. 

Impede  the  lurk  that  ploughs  Use  deep  serene. 

Charg’d  with  a freight,  trenw  ending  in  its  worth 
The  pfim  of  India,  nature's  rarest  birth, 

That  flies,  like  Gabriel,  an  Ids  1/inl’i  comniMnds, 

A licntld  of  God's  love  to  pnguit  lands. 

Couprr.  Charity. 

Truth  seems  to  be  considered  by  all  mankind  us  something  fixed, 
unchangeable,  ntvd  eternal;  it  may  therefore  In-  tluMight,  that  to 
vindicate  the  permanency  of  troth  is  to  dispate  without  an  odtennry. 

Beattie's  Essay  &n  Truth 

Of  these  disjunctives,  some  are  intimatin',  simple,  as  when  we 
say,"  either  it  is  day,  or  it  is  night adeer tains,  when  wc  say,  " it 
i*  oot  day,  b«t  it  is  night."  Harris's  Hermit, 

Against  which  allegations,  M.  Parsons  himself,  a mart  known  unto 
you  for  his  malignity  and  adirrwncsi,  could  taka  no  exception*. 

Morton. 


ADVERSE. 

ADVERT. 


AnvEMATivt,  a specie*  of  disjunctive  conjunction, 
according  to  Mr.  Harris.  See  the  above  extract,  and 
Grammar,  Dtv.  i. 

ADVERT,  v.  \ Ad  : verto.  To  turn  to. 

Advf.rt'ence,  { The  difference  between  the 

Advert'ekcy,  i old  verb,  to  adverse , and  the 

Advf.rt'k*t.  j still  common  verb,  to  advert,  is 

in  the  application. 

To  advert  is  used  when  we  turn  to,  with  a design  to 
look  at,  observe,  attend  to,  consider,  remark  upon. 

Helenas,  tbe  deuroe,  as  we  with  biin  can  luge, 

Quhcn  horrybil  thingis  sore  he  dvd  adorer 
Schcw  not  hrfore  to  me  thy  r barmy*  snort, 

Nor  lit  the  felSoun  ask  wart  Ceteno. 

Douglas,  book  iii.  p.  91. 


During  this  tyme  F.nc*s  gan  advert, 

Withia  ane  vail  frr  then*  droit  apart 

Quhare  ttodr  ane  wod.  Id.  book  vi.  p.  109. 

But  in  my  inward  thought  I gan  orfurrt 

And  oit  I said  my  wit  is  dull  and  hard 

For  with  her  beauty  thus  God  wot  l ford 

As  doth  die  man  yrauished  with  sight 

Wfica  I beheld  her  christall  eien  so  bright. 

Otaucre-  The  Court  «f  Loot,  L 349,  c.  t. 


I icu  be*eik  to  genin  odoertenet, 

This  text  is  ful  of  stone*  cuer  ilk  drill. 

Realtors,  and  landis,  quhareof  l hauc  no  frill 
But  as  I follow-  Virgill  in  sentence. 

Drogfits.  Pr.  to  book 

For  God  it  wore,  her  hartc  ou  other  thing  is 
Althoug  tbe  body  sat  oinoug  them  there 
Her  aduertenee  is  alway  cl*  where 
For  Trail  a*  full  fast  her  soule  sought 
Withuutcn  word,  on  him  alway  she  thought, 

Chaucer.  4th  book  of  Troiltis,  f. 

There  is  no  mmiDindtnmt,  hut  a man  that  consider*,  that  en- 
deavours, that  understands,  that  watches,  that  labour*,  may  do  in 
time  and  place,  and  to  long  a*  he  adurrtx,  and  is  dispassionate,  so 
long  as  hi>  instrument  i»  in  tunc. 

Taylor.  On  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  **f  Repentance. 

In  this  life  our  understanding  is  weak,  our  attention  trifling,  our 
adiertency  interrupted,  out  diversions  many.  Id. 

As  I cannot  Ik*  conscious  of  what  1 do  not  pcrcfbe,  so  I do  not 
perceive  that,  wbidi  I do  not  adivrf  upon,  lint  which  makes  me 
feel,  makes  mr  adiert.  Every  Instance,  therefore,  of  cutiiciosivnrxi 
and  perception  is  attended'  with  iut  act  of  mlmiesu'e. 

lfaU.it/im  s Religion  if  Yoturr. 

G««l  strietlv  eyes  and  observes  every  won  in  the  world,  with  the 
very  Minr  ii/intrsM  as  if  there  were  nothing  rise  for  him  to  ob- 
serve ; ami  cert  duly  there  cannot  be  imagined  a greater  engage- 
ment to  mdsertencc,  and  aUvutiun,  and  consideration,  thau  this. 
Hate's  CoHtnniilatie'm. 

Is  lie  rich,  prosperous,  great  ? yet  he  continues  safe,  because  lie 
continue*  humble,  watchful,  advertent.  Lest  he  should  be  deceived 
and  transported.  Id. 

■ » Our  low  world  is  only  one  of  throe. 

Which  live  capacious  universe  compose. 

Now  Hi  the  universal  whole  adiert ; 

The  earth  regard,  as  of  that  whole  a part. 

Blackmon's  Creation,  book  Ui. 


ADVERT. 


iii  p.  fid. 


1?9,  c.  4. 


AD'VERTISE,  r.  \ From  the  same  source  as 
Advert'isement,  f Adverse  ami  Advert.  To 
AitvERTis'r.n,  i*  turn  tlie  mind  or  attention 

Adverti&'ino.  j to ; to  call  the  attention  to; 
to  jjivc  notice  or  information  of. 

And  now  tahokle.  I go  mto  my  people : come  tlicrforv  and  I 
will  nduertbe  »he,  what  this  people  shall  do  to  tliv  Hit  t the  later 
daves.  Bible,  1339.  .Vameri,  eh.  uir, 


When  live  Uirdra  of  Bryta  vne  sawe  and  consydervd  the  great 
nudiyludc  of  Saxons,  ami  tlreVr  davN  repayre  into  Una  bindc,  they 
as »e bled  them  tugyder,  an«l  shewed  to  the  kynge  the  inemoenyenrc 
and  inipardy  that  might  ensue  to  hym  and  hU  Unde.  bv  reason  of 
tire  great  power  of  thyae  strangers,  ami  nduertyseJ  hym  in  aduoyd- 
yiig  of  gretter  dauttger,  to  expdle  A pul  thrymout  of  bis  real  me, 
or  the  more  parte  of  theim.  Fakyan,  p.  69. 

There  dothc  in  deede,  in  theirs  that  either  neuer  « but  seldom 
I ware  nnye  good  couumyle  there  ngainste,  and  *hci»  they  beat*  It, 
harken  it  but  as  they  woulde  an  idle  tale,  rather  fora  {-astyroe,  or 
for  die  in  suer  sake,  then  fur  anye  suhstaitcUl  etUeot  and  purpose 
to  fi>low e good  aduertitment,  and  take  anye  firuite  thereby. 

Sir  7hrM.it  Store's  H'ario,  p.  lfili,  c.  9. 

This  grudge  wm*  prreriued,  by  their  mutual!  frettdet,  whiche  by 
charitable  cxhortacion  and  Godly  aduertnesaent.  exhorted  dwitn  to 
renewe  tlieir  old  Imse.  and  fainilinndi',  and  to  mete  and  entcruieu,  in 
some  place  decent  and  conuenietit.  HaU,  p.  173. 

Gabo.  The  king  is  so  adtretiud  JW  gtailt, 

He ‘11  by  no  means  admit  you  to  bis  presence. 

Ancient  Brit.  Drama.--  Lead  Cromwell,  act  v. 

Dt’XB.  Your  friar  is  now  your  prince  : a*  I was  then 
Adivrttssar,  and  holy  to  your  business, 

Not  changing  hrort  with  fvabit,  1 aiu  still 
Attorascd  ut  your  service. 

slmAnpeurr.  ilftas.  for  Muu.  act  v.  SC.  1. 

Tea.  Let  use  isdrertite  yOO ; 

Your  daughter  Audrey  met  I an  tlse  way. 

With  Justice  Bramble  in  her  company  ; 

Who  means  to  carry  her  to  PiflcnsdHudk 

Ben.  Junto n.  Tale  of  a Tub,  net  iii. 

When  he  beard  his  accusation  to  be,  because  he  made  himself  die 
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ADVER- 

TISE. 


ADVISE. 


Son  of  God,  be  was  the  more  afriid  ; !w?  had  secret  checks  from  his 
own  couscience,  and  weighty  odiYTtucmnd*  from  hi*  wife,  that 
doubtless  did  put  biin  to  a great  perplexity  of  wind. 

Halt's  Contemplations. 

* It  was  not  easy  to  persuade  those  who  had  trusted  Willis  so  much, 
and  who  thought  him  faithful  in  all  respects,  to  brieve  that  be  could 
be  guilty  of  so  black  a treachery  : so  Norland's  udrerturuisuf  was 
looked  on  as  an  artifice  to  create  jealousy. 

BurnCl'l  Osen  Time. 

Then,  as  a cunning  prince  that  nsetb  spirt, 

If  they  return  no  news,  doth  nothing  know  ; 

Rut  if  they  mskc  aJutrtufatnt  of  lies, 

The  pnnee’s  counsels  all  awry  do  go. 

V Sir  John  Daviti.  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  sect,  xxxii. 

The  great  skill  in  an  adserturr  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  style  which 
he  makes  use  of.  Me  is  to  mention  " the  universal  esteem,  or 
general  reputation,'’  of  things  that  were  never  heard  of. 

Tat  Ur,  No.  221. 

Estates  an*  Iniwlsrapes,  gui'd  upon  a while. 

Then  adt-erth'd,  and  auctioneer'd  away. 

('iwiprr.  Talk.  b.  Iv 

With  respect  to  his  own  coming,  it  seem*  to  be  one  great  object 
of  hi*  dr*cour*o,  lo  mfeertiK  the  Cliristion  world  that  it  is  quite  a 
distinct  event  from  the  demolition  of  the  Jewish  temple. 

lloi  shut  Strmons. 


ADVISE',  v. 
Adtice',  h. 
Anv  J’s'aui.k, 
Advis'edi.v, 
Aovih'kdnehs, 
Anvist/MENT, 
Adyis'f.r, 
Auvis’ino, 
Advis'o. 


Whan  there  cnmrth  sorutymea  mdsUmouae  ben  to  the  town,  we  ADVISE, 
reane,  and  urr  glail  to  pair-  tone  money  to  haue  a sight  thereof : but 
1 feare,  if  me  would  lukc  vjk>  tlu-m  self  aduisedly  ] ttici  shouldc  sec 
a more  monstrous*  best  ncrer  home. 

Sir  T.  Mi net  Work,  p.  II.  col.  t. 

Who  so  Kindly  Imlwtli  the  golden  nscane. 

Void*  of  daungeei  ud  vised  iy  hath  his  home 
Not  with  lothsotiM*  muck,  as  a den  unelcnne. 

Nor  palace  like,  w Herat  disdain  limy  glome. 

, Surrey. 

And  also  tjuit  be  he  right  ware. 

In  what  limner  lie  tedefh  his  chare. 

That  he  inUtakc  not  hi*  gate. 

But  spoil  auuCmcni  algal? 

He  shuld  beare  a siket  cur.  Gower.  Con.  A.  bk.  iv. 

Amouge  the  proude  then*  is  cocr  stryfe,  but  among?  those  that 
do  all  thvngrs  with  «d*iuj**set,  there  is  wysdome. 

Bible,  13W— IWrkl,  chap.  sail. 

Von  knew  lie  walk’d  o’er  peril*  on  an  edge. 

More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o’er  ; 

You  were  dik'd  his  flesh  wa*  capable 
Of  wounds  and  scam  : and  (hat  his  forward  spirit 
Would  lift  him  when:  must  trade  of  danger  rang'd. 

Shmkrtfirarr.  2d  pt,  Henry  IV,  act  i.  sc.  I 
Ast.  I dare  lie  bound  again. 


To  adrift-  is  usually  derived 
from  the*  barbarous  Latin  athisare 


1 (q.  d.),  to  nee  to,  to  look  to. 
Junius  suspects  that  athuarc 
i from  the  (Jt-rmau  tnrr«,  to 
show,  instruct,  direct;  and  the 
ancient  mode  of  writing  the  word 
viz.  a*i/x%  confirms  this  etymology. 
From  which  same  source  is  the 
Saxon  and  English,  iwie  ; to  wi*sc,  to  wist.  Our  ap- 
plication of  the  word  is  this,  viz.  to  look,  listen,  op 
attend  to ; with  care,  caution,  prudence ; to  consult, 
to  deliberate,  to  counsel,  to  inform. 

He  charged  chapmen,  lo  clmsten  hure  children 

And  Me  no  wynnrngc  for  weuo  hem.  J>e  wilts  ^oi  ben  gouge 

For  lio  so  spared  pe  spring  spillcp  hus  children 

And  so  wixit  Jrc  irur.  to  teixn  hu*  *Ue 

Qui  pared  rirge  adit  f hum. 

Vision  ef  Pirn  Ploughman,  p.  82. 
Sir  Edwnrde’*  ost,  St  o^cre  al  so  nek. 

He  art  stilt  pc  ost  suipe  wd,  fit  poni  Gwle’s  grace, 
lie  bopede  winne  a day  pc  tnaislrie  of  pc  (dace. 

K.  Ghmrafrr,  p.  338. 
pc  erchbischnp  of  Walts  scidc  ys  auyt, 

” Sire,"  he  seidc,  " gef  per  y»  any  imid  so  an/*, 

M pat  brtte  rrd  pc  can  reds,  Merlyn  pat  ys." 

Id.  p.  144. 

Of  werre  it  of  batailr  Ike  was  fidlc  auiir, 
per  wisdom  Mild  auaile  was  non  so  trvwc  al*  he. 

H.  Hmime,  p,  188. 

Ten  schippr*  wrr  dryvien,  porgh  Hie  nuumeul, 
porgh  a tcuqiest  ryurn,  pc  schiptncu  held  pam  sdient. 

ItL  p.  148. 

Sestek  among  his  otlter  worth's  wise 
Saith,  that  a imm  ought  him  right  wcl  ariar, 

To  whom  he  yevdli  his  loud  or  his  catcl. 

And  aith  I ought  unarn  me  right  wd. 

To  whom  I veve  my  good  away  fro  me, 

Wd  more  l ought  <m«oi  me,  purile, 

To  whom  I ye*e  my  body:  lor  alwmy 
I w«mc  yon  wd  it  is  nochildcs  play 
To  take  n w if  without  aiitcmrut. 

dancer  Fhe  Man-hunt  a Tale,  voL  i.  p.  38.1. 

The  xaayre  than  ahassbed  with  dial  qoesrynn,  hesoughte  the  k vnge 
that  be  my  ght  comon  with  his  bxctlwrne  the  aldermen,  and  be  tliulde 
•hewe  vnto  hym  his  and  theyr  oppyoyons,  but  y • kvngc  sayd  be 
wold  here  bit  aduyee  without  more  coiuuayl. 

Fofiyaa,  p.  349. 


Nv  soul  upon  Hie  forfeit,  that  your  lord 

Will  never  more  break  faith  adtuedly, 

Shakespeare,  Her.  «rf‘  IVn,  act  ».  K.  1. 

Rigour  is  now  gone  to  bed. 

And  Advice,  witli  scrupulous  head. 

Strict  Age  and  sour  Severity. 

W ith  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie. 

Milton.  Census. 

Whether  to  confess  to  a priest  be  an  adrheable  disci|dtne,  and  a 
good  instance,  instrument,  and  miiristcrv  of  rej*nitance,  nod  may 
serve  many  good  end*  in  the  church,  and  lo  the  souls  of  needing 
iwnuiu,  It  is  no  part  of  the  question . 

Taylor's  Disstiashe  from  Popery. 

In  the  meaoc  time  the  Britnines,  that  after  flight  had  again?  rr- 
coueml  brad,  and  in  their  assemblies  aduUtdly  cousidrnrd  their  im- 
i nil  lent  dangers,  concluded  their  submission  for  the  safest  remedy. 

Speed's  lliA.  tf  Gr.  Britain. 
And  herrwithal  turning  about,  he  wakes, 
lob'ritu;  inspirit,  troubl’d  with  this  strange  sight. 

And  mus'd  awlule,  waking  an'twnsenr  takes. 

Of  what  bad  pass'd  in  sleep,  in  silent  night. 

Daniel' i Civil  Wars,  book  I. 

I much  thank  you  for  the  aviso*  you  sent  me  how  matters  pas* 
thereabouts. 

Howell's  Letters. 

Nor  do  less  certain  signs  the  town  adrisr, 

Of  milder  wrath  er,  aud  sereuvr  skies  ; 

Tike  laities,  gaily  dress’d,  the  Mull  adorn, 

With  various  dyes,  uikd  paint  the  sunny  mom. 

Gay  Tritia,  book  I. 

The  debar*  sent  over  all  the  country,  from  their  leaders  who  had 
settled  measures  at  Edinburgh,  «»*,  that  they  should  do  and  say 
nollking  that  might  give  a particular  distaste. 

Burnet's  Own  Time. 

While  thing*  are  in  agitation,  private  men  may  modestly  tender 
their  thoughts  to  ibe  cuusideratsoii  of  those  that  in  in  autlkoritv  ; to 
wboec  care  it  belonged),  in  presenbiug  concerning  indiiferent  tilings, 
to  proceed  with  all  ju*t  adritedntu  Sundrrsuw  * Judgment. 

Herr,  free  front  court •cuuiplianres  he  [K.  Chlriii]  walks. 

And  with  himsHf.  his  U-il  adviser  talks  ; 
lbiw  |K-noeful  olive  may  Iris  temples  shade. 

For  iiKiuling  law  s,  and  for  restoring  trade. 

Waller.  St.  James’s  Park. 

Tlte  end  uf  pleosuut  or  unpIcAMiit  mlrter,  is  full  of  deliglit;  hot 
wherever  a speaker,  and  a hearer  of  it  is,  there  dangers  abide. 

Sir  H’m.  Janet  s Ihtapodeto. 

May  breach  of  friendship  tw-  ill  the  mansion  of  the  etw.iuw  ; and 
may  every  wicketl  ad  liter,  deteclvd  iu  time,  be  rtraggot  continually 
to  perdition  ; but  may  every  man  uf  virtue  fnjuy  all  prosperity  j, 
wul  may  every  boy  delight  iu  pleasing  aud  useful  instruction ! 

Id, 
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ADU 


ADU LA.  ADULA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  of  the 

— Alps,  in  Rhslia,  said  to  be  the  highest  in  Europe,  in 
ADULT.  v|,jc|,#w  the  sources  of  the  Rhine.  Rhone,  Nantz, 
Tesin,  and  Aa.  It  is  the  modern  St.  Gothcrd.  Adulu  is 
also  a name  Riven  to  a mountain  of  Navarre,  in  Spain. 
ADULATION,  #.  ) Advtor:  pet-bap*  from  o?i»* 

Adula'toky,  J Doricc  pro  ipti\<£w,  from 

ijZvc,  luavis,  sweet;  IIcu\^irf(says  Vossius)  valet  idem 
ae  ijco\oyv,  si vc,  hyssinis  ac  suavibus  verois  utor.  “ To 
use  well  placed  words  of  globing  courtesy," 

To  gloze,  to  flatter,  to  give  unmerited  or  excessive 
respect,  approbation,  or  applause. 

When  Uee  tan*:  to  i».ui'x  estate,  he*  cxcrriactl  fontcc  of  Lniglit- 
boot),  lu-e  I jucii  (iiaCijnujc.  and  bated  iduLiti^n. 

Golden  Ihche.  g.  3. 

Wliile  mclwi  puttie  laboun-th  too  l»ce  ehiefc  flatterer,  oduiieiM 
■hall  then  Itauc  more  place  tiiru  plaint1  ami  faitlieful  adui*r,  of  vthichr 
fuU'lc  tieriesciHue  the  eiuiil  hrjrn^nxc  vpof  tin:  ntiiiii\>*bo«c  tnvmtc 
fa  tender  youth  iufecte  *hall  rcdelv  fall  to  Diixtfrirft*  ami  riok\  and 
dra»c  downc  this  noble  retdme  to  mine.  Hall.  p.  ,•►14. 

Uir-re  lie  Iwhdd  bow  huiably  diligent 
New  ii.fii/nlu  n was,  to  be  at  ItAtld  j 
How  ready  falsehood  slept ; bow  nimbly  went 
Base  pick-tbauk  flattery,  and  present*  command. 

ilonn  fi  Chit  H ’art,  L.  U. 

Without  the  least  ndnlut'wn,  we  axe  bound  to  profer  thi*  worthy 
Peer  J William  Cecil]  Id*  own  election ; whether  lie  wilt  tie  pleased 
to  repose  himself  under  ItrxrrAcroR*  to  tut  Pfstiri,  all  Eng- 
laud  in  that  age  being  beholden  to  hi*  U>nuty,  aekouwlvdKiri^,  under 
God  nnd  tiic  vjntcn,  their  prosperity  tlw  fruit  of  hi*  pradenrr.  Or 
clae  he  may  rest  hioudf  under  the  title  of  Lawvtna. 

F t/Ucr’t  U'orikut.  Lincolnshire. 

Flattery  corrupts  both  the  receiver  :uui  the  giver;  and  aaululum 
is  not  of  more  service  to  the  people  than  to  king*. 

Burke  on  the  French  RxWulwn. 

Lest  the  foundation  of  the  king**  exclusive  legal  title  diould  |*m 
fora  racer  rant  of  oduhdorjr  freedom,  the  politaid  disinc  prucced* 
dogmatically  to  a* vert,  tli*t*  by  the  prinrijdex  of  the  revolution  the 
people  of  Midland  have  acquired  three  foadmcilUl  right*.  hi. 

ADULE,  or  Adulis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Ethiopia,  built  by  fugitive  slave*  of  Egypt,  distant 
from  its  port  on  the  Red  Sea  twenty  stadia,  nnd  from 
Axum  about  fifty  leagues.  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants 
Adulitir,  and  represent*  Adulc  as  the  place  whence 
the  Ethiopians  chiefly  exported  ivory,  and  other  articles 
of  commerce.  Dr.  Vincent  thinks  it  the  same  with 
Massuah,  the  proper  entrance  into  Abyssinia. 

ADULT,  n.  \ Ad:  ofrrco;  adnltus,  grown  up 

Adult*,  ailj.  > to.  Adolere  proprie  est  crrscerc. 

Adult  ed.  ) Voss. 

One  who  is  grown  up — to  manhood  or  maturity. 

Now  that  wre  are  not  only  adulted,  but  ant  sent  Christians,  I be- 
lieve the  must  acceptable  sacrifice  we  can  tend  up  to  Heaven,  it 
grayer  and  praise  ; and  that  wntu  are  not  so  essential  a*  cither  uf 
them  to  the  true  practice  of  devotion.  Howell' t Letter*. 

His  province  should  he  to  superintend  the  moral  am!  spiritual 
concern*  of  the  riaves,  to  take  upon  himself  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  adult  ncgroc*.  and  to  take  particular  cart  tliat  all  the  tteao 
children  are  taught  to  read.  fa 

rorfeui**  Ewtf  on  the  Ctvilisuiim  of  Nrgroc  Hfmm. 

The  Holy  Ghost  bare  witness  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
fant Jesus,  made,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holv  Spirit,  by  the 
mouths  of  his  servants  and  instrument*  Simeon  and  Ann,. : and  more 
directly,  by  bu  visible  descent  upon  the  adult  Jeus  »t  fab  baptism. 

JfvnUy't  Sermons. 

So  language  in  the  mouth*  of  the  adult. 

Witness  it*  iotigni£cant  result. 

Too  often  proves  an  implement  nf  pbf, 

A toy  U»  sport  with,  and  pass  time  away 

Cottfur’i  Cvnor notion. 

Adult  Baftism.  See  Baptism. 


Adult  Schools.  The  present  may  justly  be  re*  aDULT. 
garded  as  an  use  of  benevolent  daring;  in  which,  n*t  _■  , — 
longer  satisfied  implicitly  to  follow  the  footstep*  of 
thrir  predecessors,  individuals  combining  and  concen- 
trating their  energies,  have  struck  into  new  paths,  and 
most  adventurously,  but  most  wisely,  have  occupied 
hitherto  untrodden  fields  of  labour.  Till  the  com- 
menccment  of  the  niuetrcutli  century,  the  proposal  to 
form  schools  of  instruction  for  the  grown  up  children 
of  a former  generation,  would  assuredly  have  excited 
ridicule  rather  than  respect ; and  nothing  could  have 
furnished  a liner  subject  for  declamatory  banter  than 
the  imagined  scene  of  a village  school,  consisting  of 
hoary-headed  disciple*,  and  boys  of  fifty  and  three* 
score ; — shrivelled  fingers  grasping  the  bom-book — eyes 
begirt  with  spectacles,  poring  over  A,  B,  C,— and 
grandamos  sitting  at  the  feet  of  experienced  instructors 
of  sixteen.  This,  however,  is  no  longer  a subject  for 
ridicule,  but  for  congratulation ; aiul  a system  of  edu- 
cation applicable  to  persons  of  adult  age,  which  had 
hitherto  neen  wholly  overlooked  or  set  down  as  im- 
practicable, has  been  pursued  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
and  with  very  conside  rable  success.  Difficulties  which 
at  a distance  appeared  formidable,  have  vanished  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  and  both  the  juvenile  and  mature  poor 
population  of  the  empire  arc  now  placed  in  n situation 
to  receive  those  educational  advantage*,  which,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  will  not  only  prove  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  recipients  themselves,  but  most  beneficial 
in  their  influence  upon  the  civil  and  moral  interests  of 
the  whole  community. 

The  first  school  for  the  exclusive  instruction  of  adult  Fir*t  adult 
persons,  was  opened  in  the  summer  of  1811,  in  North  school. 
Wales,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  T.  Charles,  Epis-. 
copul  Minister  of  Bala,  Merionethshire,  who  has  since 
stated,  that  the  original  reason  of  his  attempting  this 
benevolent  measure,  was  the  aversion  which  he  had 
observed  in  adults  to  associate  with  children  in  their 
schools.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  was  very 
considerable ; multitudes  in  every  district  repaired  to 
the  chapel1*,  or  other  places  appropriated  to  the  purpose, 
for  instruction,  and  the  most  beneficial  results  were 
every  where  observable.  Mr.  Charles's  own  account  is 
as  follows : 

u My  maxim  has  been  for  many  years  past  to  aim  at 
great  things;  but  if  1 cannot  accomplish  great  things, 
to  do  what  I can,  and  he  thankful  for  the  least  success, 
and  still  to  follow  on  without  being  discouraged  at  the 
day  of  small  things,  or  by  unexpected  reverst  a.  For 
many  year*  1 have  laid  it  down  as  a maxim  to  guide 
me,  never  to  give  up  a plan  in  despair  of  success.  If 
one  way  does  not  succeed,  new  means  mnsr  lie  tried; 
and  if  1 see  no  increase  this  year,  perhaps  l may  the 
next.  1 almost  wish  to  blot  out  the  word  impos&ihlc 
from  mv  vocabulary,  and  obliterate  it  from  the  minds 
of  my  brethren.  We  had  no  particular  school  for 
the  instruction  of  adults  e.xcituivefy,  till  the  summer  of 
1811 ; but  many  attended  the  Sunday  schools  with  the 
children,  in  different  parts  of  tho  country,  previous  to 
that  time.  What  induced  me  first  to  tliiuk  of  esta- 
blishing such  an  institution,  was  the  aversion  I found 
in  the  adult*  to  associate  with  the  children  in  their 
schools.  The  fust  attempt  succeeded  wonderfully,  and 
far  beyond  ray  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  report 
of  the  success  of  this  school  soon  spread  over  thn 
country,  and  in  many  places  the  illiterate  adult*  began 
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ADULT,  to  call  for  instruction.  In  one  county,  after  a public 
address  had  been  delivered  to  them  on  the  subject,  the 
adult  poor,  even  the  aged,  flocked  to  the  Sunday  school 
in  crowds ; and  the  shop-keepers  could  not  immediately 
supply  thtm  xcith  an  tu! equate  number  of  spectacle*.  Our 
schools,  in  general,  are  kept  in  our  chapels : in  some 
districts,  where  there  are  no  chapels,  farmers,  in  the 
summer  time,  lend  their  bams.  The  adults  and  chil- 
dren arc  sometimes  in  the  same  room,  hut  placed  in 
different  parts  of  it.  When  their  attention  is  gained 
and  fixed,  they  soon  learn;  their  age  makes  no  dif- 
ference, if  they  are  able,  by  tlie  help  of  glasses,  to  see 
the  letters.  As  the  adults  hare  no  time  to  lose,  rx  en- 
deavour (before  they  can  read ) to  instruct  them  without 
delay,  in  the  first  principles  of  Christianity.  We  select 
a short  portion  of  Scripture,  comprising  the  leading 
doctrines  and  repeat  them  to  the  learners,  till  they 
c$u»  retain  them  in  their  memories ; and  which  they  are 
to  repeat  the  next  time  we  meet." 

Oripinof  Contemporaneously  with  these  proceeding,  but 
ihe  Bristol  wbolly  halt-pendent  of  them,  and  indeed  at  the  time 
•clwolf  without  any  knowledge  of  their  existence,  were  the 
efforts  of  certain  individual;*  in  England  directed  to  the 
same  object,  at  Bristol.  At  an  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Bible  Society,  a letter  was  read  from  Keynsham, 
stating,  that  in  the  distributions  of  the  Bible,  several 
poor  families  hail  been  omitted,  owing  to  their  inca- 
pacity to  read,  from  which  it  hud  been  deemed  need- 
less to  supply  them.  This  awakened  the  attention,  and 
prompted  the  immediate  interference  of  W.  Smith,  who 
concerted  measures  with  Mr.  Stephen  Prust,  through 
whose  kind  encouragements  he  hastened  to  commence 
his  work  in  the  out-parish  of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob,  with 
the  assistance  of  two  companions.  Rooms  wore  imme- 
diately obtained,  and  scholars  came  forward  to  avuii 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  leant  to  r*  ad  the 
(Scriptures.  “ The  successful  exertions  of  William 
Smith,”  says  Dr.  Pole  ( Hist,  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Adult  SchooUj,  u have  proved  him  to  be  a well- 
wisher  to  his  country,  anil  to  mankind  at  large,  and 
strikingly  evince  to  us,  that  neither  a humble  station 
in  life,  nor  the  want  of  an  extended  education,  pre- 
clude the  siurere  Christian  from  imparting  usefulness 
to  his  fellow-creatures.  This  estimable  man,  who, 
through  divine  Providence,  has  been  made  mo  great  a 
blessing  to  the  indigent  iu  society,  occupies  a rank  in 
life  no  higher  than  that  of  a door-keeper  of  a Dissenting 
chapel  iu  this  city,  for  a salary  of  eighteen  shillings 
per  week ; out  of  which  he  pays  three  shillings,  to  have 
a part  of  his  work  done  by  another  person,  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  liiinself  more  at  liberty  to  perform 
the  duties  dictated  by  that  Christian  philanthropy, 
which  animate*  his  heart,  and  guides  his  footsteps  to 
the  haunts  of  sorrow,  the  abodes  of  sickness  and  of 
want.  This  is  the  person  who  collected  the  learners, 
engaged  the  teachers,  and  opened  the  first  two  schools 
in  England  for  instructing  adults  exclusively,  in  bor- 
rowed rooms,  and  with  borrowed  hooks." 

Not  many  weeks  elapsed  before  a society  was  formed 
under  the  patronage  of  a ft  w individuals,  having  for 
iu  designation.  “ An  Institution  for  Instructing  Adult 
Persons  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures and  on  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  report,  anted  April  19,  1813,  it 
Co-oner*-  aPPearc^  that  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  men  and  two 
tU«i  of  [he  hundred  and  thirty -one  women  were  receiving  education. 
Quaker?.  The  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  contributed 


during  this  year,  their  extensive  and  powerful  co-opera-  ADULT, 
lion;  and  in  uddition  to  their  personal  uml  pecuniary 
assistance,  offered  the  school-room,  adjoining  their  place 
of  worship,  gratuitously’,  for  the  Bristol  Adult  School 
Society,  where  only  the  scholars  were  taught  the  art 
of  writing,  iu  addition  to  that  of  reading.  Although 
this  appeared  some  deviation  from  the  original  plan, 
and  excited  some  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  several 
of  the  committee,  its  evident  importance  at  length  con- 
ciliated their  agreement  with  the  measure. 

The  system  of  public  adult  tuition  has  been  since 
somewhat  modified,  both  at  Bristol  and  in  other  places, 
in  conformity  with  the  very  natural  aversion  of  the 
grown  up  poor  to  an  exposure  of  their  incapacities. 

The  plan  of  private  schools  has  accordingly  been  adopted.  Private 
by  which  a few  neighbours  are  associated  together,  and  *c,KluU- 
taught  at  their  own  habitations,  or  in  a private  man- 
ner nt  some  convenient  place.  A very  pleasing  story 
is  recorded  of  the  eagerness  whic  h u poor  man  dis- 
played to  be  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures,  aiul  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  similar  feelings  ore 
every  where  prevalent.  Joseph  Ingram  was  seen  in 
much  distress  in  Ami-street,  Bristol,  with  a wife  and 
two  small  children.  Not  being  able  to  procure  work  h 
considerable  part  of  the  winter,  they  were  reduced  to 
great  poverty.  This  case  was  visited  and  relieved,  until 
the  man  was  employed  by  some  builders  as  a mason's 
labourer;  but  in  a few  days  he  met  with  a severe 
accident  by  a block  of  freestone  falling  on  his  hand, 
which  was  dreadfully  bruised,  and  one  of  his  fingers 
nearly  torn  away.  He  was  admitted  an  out-patient  to 
the  Infirmary,  but  his  parish  being  remote,  he  applied 
again  to  the  Stranger's  Friend  Society,  who  visited  him, 
and  recommended  his  case  to  the  Samaritan  Society  for 
more  effectual  relief.  The  visitors,  on  calling  a second 
time,  found  the  poor  man,  though  afflicted  with  great 
pain,  and  all  the  aggravations  of  cheerless  poverty,  was 
gone  to  an  adult  school  to  learn  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

Adult  schools  have, since  this  period,  been  established  otfwr 
in  various  pavts  of  the  kingdom  : at  Plymouth,  Salis-  setups, 
bury,  Uxbridge,  Sheffield,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  and  other 
luces;  and  these  examples  of  benevolence  have  not 
een  disregarded  or  uuimitaied  by  the  metropolis. 

The  simplicity  of  the  principle  upon  which  those  Simplicity 
institutions  arc  founded,  whose  object  is  to  provide  for  ‘heir 
the  instruction  of  die  adult  poor,  affords  a considerable  principle- 
pledge  of  their  success  and  extension.  No  feelings  of 
party  are  allowed  to  predominate  in  this  benevolent 
system,  or  at  least  they  have  no  opportunity  of  display. 

The  purpose  to  do  good  is  adhered  to  with  the  utmost 
scrupulousness,  and  having  taught  the  objects  of  the 
chanty  to  read  the  Scriptures,  they  arc  left  to  the  free 
and  uncontrouled  exercise  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment  os  to  their  meaning  and  design.  No  autho- 
ritative imposition  of  a creed  is  attempted  ; there  is  no 
insistence  upon  the  subject  of  public  worship,  as  to 
place  or  denomination.  A s the  different  Committees  in 
the  respective  towns  and  districts,  where  schools  arc 
established,  consist  of  persons  of  various  religious  per- 
suasions,  each  is  necessarily  required  to  wave  the 
assertion  of  his  own  peculiarities,  in  order  to  that 
general  union  which  the  common  cause  of  adult  educa- 
tion demands  ; and  consequently  instruction  is  neither 
obstructed  by  the  folly  of  discord,  nor  depraved  by  the 
asperities  of  controversy. 
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ADULT.  That  gTeat  practical  good  has  already  been  accom- 
plished  by  these  societies,  cannot  surely  be  doubted. 
In  many  well  attested  instances  the  moral  habits  of  the 
poor  have  been  improved,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
pressions they  have  received  from  the  inspired  volume 
they  had  been  taught  to  read,  and  advised  to  study. 
They  have  exchanged  intemperance  for  sobriety;  disso- 
luteness, for  domestic  peacefulness  and  kindness ; 
blasphemy,  for  inoffensive  language;  and  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  Sabbath,  with  its  concommitant  evils, 
for  a regular  attendance  on  the  ordinances  of  religion. 

-Effect*.  “ If”  says  Dr.  Pole,  “ those  who  knew  the  late 
condition  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  Cock- 
road,  that  fountain  of  impurity,  and  den  of  thieves, 
(about  four  miles  from  Bristol),  disgraceful  to  a civi- 
lised country,  were,  to  visit  it  now,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  at  the  time  of  holding  the  schools, 
they  would  be  witnesses  of  an  evident  change  already 
produced,  where  they  have  been  opened  for  in- 
struction not  more  than  a few  months.  The  very 
place  where  several  parish  roads,  or  rather  lanes,  meet, 
called  by  them  the  exchange,  the  spot  where  the  gangs  of 
robbers  have  been  accustomed  to  assemble,  to  delibe- 
xate  upon,  and  to  settle  their  plans  of  nocturnal  depre- 
dation, is  now  the  ground  where  the  poor  of  that 
district  collect  to  worship  their  great  Creator ; it  is 
there  the  tears  of  contrition  wash  the  wrinkled  cheeks 
of  age,  and  the  supplications  of  sinners  ascend  to  the 
God  of  merev  for  pardon  through  Christ  Jesus,  their 
all-sufficient  Mediator.  1 am  far  from  intending  by 
the  foregoing  description,  to  assert  that  this  is  not  still 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  men  who  have  long  been 
the  terror  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  spot  where 
they  assemble  to  share  the  spoils  of  those  depredations. 
I can  by  no  means  say  the  robbers  themselves  are  re- 
claimed, but  is  there  not  reason  at  least  to  hope  that 
this  may  ultimately  be  the  case,  when  we  see  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  less  iniquitous  neigh- 
bours, eager  to  promote  and  extend  these  schools,  and 
the  worship  of  that  God,  at  whose  tribunal  they  must 
shortly  appear  ? The  learners  are  also  much  more  decent 
4n  their  appearance,  and  decorous  in  their  deportment. 
If  these  unhappy  creatures,  who  live  by  stealing,  are  not 
themselves  reformed,  the  visible  improvement  already 
produced,  cannot  but  afford  us  a consoling  hope,  that 
succeeding  generations  will  he  happily  preserved  from 
■inking  into  the  same  deplorable  state  of  moral  turpitude." 

This  field  of  labour  is  wide,  and  comparatively  at 
present  but  little  cultivated.  What  has  already  been 
done  for  the  adult  poor,  is  trifling,  in  the  view  of  the 
Christian  philanthropist,  who  takes  an  extended  survey 
of  what  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  It  has  been 
-found  that  there  exiit  in  Egland  one  million  two  hun- 
<dred  thousand  adults  who  huve  never  l>ccn  taught  to 
read!  in  the  Highlands,  and  islands  of  Scotland,  the 
.first  annual  report  of  the  society  in  Edinburgh,  for 
the  support  of  the  Gaelic  school,  states,  that  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  individuals  are  unable  to  read. 
In  some  districts  inhabited  by  those  of  the  poor,  who 
usually  migrate  to  the  south  in  harvest,  to  reap  the 
fields,  not  one  in  sixty,  in  others,  not  one  in  a hundred, 
and  in  a few  instances,  not  one  in  several  hundreds  can 
read.  In  tracts  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  not  an  indivi- 
dual w to  he  found  capable  of  reading  either  English 
or  Gaelic ; and  these  are.  situated  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-five  miles  distant  from  the  parish  church. 


In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Edinburgh  ADULT, 
society,  issued  in  November  1811,  the  following  sjato-  ^,,71^;.., 
inent  is  given.  “ The  returns  made  by  the  riergymen  r - ^ ' 
of  different  parishes,  fully  confirm  all  that  has  been 
feared  by  individuals  belonging  to  the  society.  This 
will  appear  by  the  mention  of  a few  parishes,  their 
population,  and  the  number  incapable  of  reuding  in 
each. 

, **  On  the  main  land. 

In  the  parish  of  Feam,  out  of  1,500,  1,300  are  unable 
to  read. 


Gairloch  . . . 2,945,  2,549  . . do. 

Lochbroom  . 4,000,  3,300  . . do.  . . 

“ In  the  itlands. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilmuir,  Skye  3,056.  2,718  . . do.  . . 

. . . . Stornaway,  Lewes  4,000,  2,800  . . do.  . . 

....  Harris  3,000,  2,900  . . do.  . . 

....  North  List  ....  4,000,  3,800  . . do.  . . 

“ Thus,  out  of  22,501,  19,367  are  incapable  of 
reading  either  English  or  Gaelic;  and  many  other 
parishes  might  be  mentioned  in  a state  equally  desti- 
tute. Connected  with  this  melancholy  fact,  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  proportion  who  arc  able  to  read, 
reside  in  or  near  the  district  where  a school  is  taught ; 
hut  in  the  remote  glens,  or  subordinate  islands  of 
almost  every  parish,  few  or  none  can  be  found  who 
know  even  the  letters.1* 

The  benevolent  exertions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  line  Ammcaa 
of  adult  instruction,  soon  excited  the  attention  of  trans- 
Atlantic  Christians.  In  a letter  from  Mrs.  Bethune,  the 
lady  of  Davie  Bethune,  of  New  York,  esq. ; dated  July 
13,  1814,  addressed  to  Mr.  Prust,  was  given  the  first 
intimation  of  her  desire  to  see  an  adult  school ; and  of 
the  practicability  of  such  a measure.  From  other  com- 
munications received  from  Philadelphia,  it  appears  that 
similar  sentiments  prevailed  about  the  same  period  in 
that  city,  and  that  what  the  liberal  mind  devised,  the 
active  hand  achieved.  In  February  1816,  Mr.  Bethune 
writes  a very  pleasing  account  of  the  proceedings  at 
New  York,  particularly  of  the  active  piety  of  females. 

He  states  that  the  second  meeting,  held  a week  after 
the  first,  was  so  crowdedly  attended,  that  they  were 
necessitated  to  adjourn  from  a lecture  room  to  a church, 
and  that  at  length  male  and  female  vied  with  each 
other  in  seal  and  benevolence.  Amongst  others  is  a 
school  of  block  adult*. 

Adulterer  and  adulteress  are 
so  called,  because  the  former 
betakes  himself  to  another 
woman  ( ad  alteram ) , and  the 
latter  to  another  man  (ad  al- 
teram). Festus. 

In  our  elder  writers  the 
words  arc  written  ad-  ora-cou- 
trie , I'ovtrrr,  Tout  re one. 

The  old  English  words  are, 
spousebrcach,  spousebreaker,  wedlock-breaking.  The 
examples  furnish  the  explanation. 

Adulterate,  adulteration,  and  adulterine,  are  applied 
consequently  to  that  which  changes  to  another,  but  a 
worse  state  or  condition;  which  destroys  the  integrity, 
which  sullies  the  purity. 

grf  alk  lu|*cf  ti.ilcra  urn*  y serwd  K», 

Me  icbuldc  fj  nde  pc  lc*  such  tmitht  do. 

It.  lilauccatrr,  p.  96. 

An  yve!  kyndred**  and  a tpouic  breker  srkilli  n tokenr,  and  a 
tokcnc  »cbaJ  not  bo  goveo  (o  it.  IFidif,  Matt.  chap.  xii. 


ADULTER,  r. 

A DL*  LIBERATE,  V. 

Adult  erate,  adj.  j 
Adulter  a'tiox, 
Adult’erer, 
Adult'krf.ss, 
Adult'erike, 
Adult'erous, 
Adult'erouslt, 
Adult'ery. 
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ADULT.  Thffrfjpre  scinjf  the  puniihrarnt  of  ajucutrtf  ii  a mcwlc  that  4 
»«*■  can  lujt  chew,  hi  ruerv  nmn  conxvdrc  by  by  in  »clfe,  bow  luthu 
iua>  titer  man  «ul<l  1 te  tbetof,  and  lei  bin  lint  touche  another  miu 
wj  fr,  so  ahal  his  also  not  he  medted  witliail. 

Cnunblt'l  Chrititn  State  of  Matrymonye,  fid.  38.  col.  1. 

Vf  n ninricd  tmi  hringe  a mortal  neeuweio  vpd  another  nan,  for 
II1K  fjrlthv  actr  that  he  ahold  hauc  remitted  with  bis  wife,  and 
coil  inert  It  hint  tbtxof,  the  saute  tftliu>attrrr  dial  with  tin  swt-nlc  be 
punished  vnto  death,  according  to  y*  sente cc  of  the  h*r»  i«v* 
pc/UIJ.  W.  M.  39,  cd.  3. 

For  besydes  tint  tbcaAiauirfla*  altereth  the  inherit*  uce,  and  with 
f.ilic  promises,  it  sUanwtV.il  discrat  withdraw eth  and  stcalrtb  it  I'rii 
the  right  lie  ires,  ih«  larfetit  lint  her  honest  poore  busbtulc  with  groat 
sliamc.  great  trauaile,  labour,  sortiw  & painr,  in  that  be  ii  fnine  to 
bring  vi)  tliose  arfwottfema  children,  which  arc  not  his  ownc. 

Id.  fid.  43,  coL  1. 

Hut  if  it  la*  determined  by  Judgement  tint o«r  nariagt-  [IP.  VI II. 
and  Queen  Catherine,]  was  anirut  Godrirs  law,  and  c Jerri  v voyde, 
then  t dmll  not  ondy  aonowc  the  ilvjwrting  from  so  guml  a lady  end 
Ituyitgcopaiiiuii,  hut  muchr  more  lament  and  ln  wailc  mv  Inforluliute 
cliAiincc,  that  I haue  so  long  liued  iu  uduhry  to  Godilos  great  dis- 
pleasure-, and  haute  no  tnie  bejre  of  my  budj  to  inhrnle  tliis 
realise.  Hall,  |».  7i5. 

Was  I not  gouernour,  and  chief  ledar  tharr, 

Tlie  time  <|uhcn  tli.it  theTroiane  adulterate 
Umbescgit  the  cirtcof  Sparthn. 

And  the  quene  Elene  reft  and  broebt  aw  a ? 

Daagloi,  book  x,  p-  316,  .7 Zneid, 
Was  I the  cause  of  mischief,  or  the  man 
Wbow  lawless  lust  the  fatal  war  began  ? 

Think  ou  whose  faith  th'  adult'rxai  \ outh  n-ly  'd  ; 

Who  promis'd,  who  procur’d  the  Spartan  bride  ? 

Drydttt.  lb. 

It  was  in  that  povnt  like  vnto  the  church  y1  the  Jewes  had  ngayiMt 
the  Cuming  of  Christ,  infected  by  many  false  Mke  v»*  fain*  duclriti. 
A the  scripture  adulterate  and  siciatr  with  f.ilse  closes  and  wrongc 
cs|w«iciuns.  Sir  T.  .11  err ’1  II' ’arks,  p.  63d,  col.  3. 

Wherfcre  he  wrote  louynglv  vnto  bym,  tliat  he  should  vtterlj 
leaueof  any  further  to  fiduwc  the  twwc  attempted  enterprise  adm  r- 
tbyng  him  and  protesting  ■qx-nly,  that  tin-  vsurping  and  wrongful! 
withoiding  of  an  other  mans  possession,  wu*  not  *n  vyle  and  slaan- 
deruus,  as  the  defy  ling  of  a pore  and  dc.me  bed,  ami  adulteroiufy 
keprng  the  wife  of  his  Christina  brother,  Grafton,  vol.  i.  p.  560. 

If  anakhyumt  *IhmiM  sliew  uu-  knot  coloured  like  gold,  and  made 
IMNulrroua,  and  m adulterat'd  that  it  would  endure  the  touclMone 
I>j r a king  while,  tlic  deception  is,  because  there  is  a pretence  of 
improper  accideuta.  Taylor 1 Dueonrte  of  the  Ural  Pretence 

of  Cfrrwt  in  the  IMy  Sacrament. 

In  die  blossom  of  my  youth, 

When  my  first  lire  knew  no  adalt  ratt  incense, 

"Sot  I no  way  to  llatur,  hut  toy  fondness. 

Massinger.  I try  Wnunt,  act.  iv. 

To  make  the  compound  pass  for  the  rich  metal  simple,  is  an  ar/ul- 
teration,  or  ciwuitcrfiiiing.  Bacon.  Nat.  Hut, 

If  the  chun-h  should  acknowledge  her  self  to  be  the  spouse  of  any 
other  but  of  Cltmt,  the  were  a protested  whore  an. I itduUefrut. 

Knui’t  Hut  of  the  fleformatum,  Pref. 

A knave  apothecary,  tliat  administers  the  pliysitk,  and  makes  the 
medicine,  tuav  do  infinite  harm,  by  bis  old  obsolete  dose*,  adulterine 
drugs,  bad  mixtures,  eu:.  Burton’!  Anatomy  if  Melancholy. 

The  present  war  has  so  adulterated  our  tongue  with  strange 
words,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  of  our  ^n-iit-grandfuthcr* 
to  know  wlmt  his  posterity  have  been  doing,  were  be  to  read  their 
exploits  in  a modem  news. paper-  Spectator,  N«  65. 

We  have  well  proved,  that  Lrorippuf  and  Democritus  were  not  the 
first  inventors,  but  ouly  the  depravers  and  adulterators  of  the  nlo- 
udcaJ  philosophy.  Cadaorth'i  Intellectual  SyUem. 

The  primitive  discipline  allowed  not  adulterer*  the  communion  of 
the  church,  till  thru  tost  itour. 

Comber’*  CVonpimini  tu  the  Temple. 

Custom,  bnhit,  the  desire  of  novelty,  and  a thousand  oilier  causes, 
confound,  adulterate,  and  change  our  palates. 

Burke,  an  the  Sublime. 

Adulteration.  Various  statutes  against  the  adul- 
teration of  coifce,  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  and  the 
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necessaries  of  life,  have  been  thought  needful  by  the  ADULT, 
legislature  of  England  ; they  may  be  found  in  slat.  23 
Elii.  cap.  viii. ; 13  W.  111.  cap.  r. ; 1 W.  and  M.  cap. 
xxxiv.;  lOAnnecap.xxvi.;  1 Geo.  Leap. xlvi.;  11  Geo. I. 
cap.  xxx.;  3 Geo.  111.  cap.  xi.  Coins  are  adulterated 
in  various  ways  : as,  by  forging  another  inscription  ; by 
mixing  a wrong  metal  with  the  gold  or  silver,  or  by 
making  the  alloy  too  great.  Evelyn  has  given  rules 
both  for  adulterating  and  detecting  adulterated  metals. 

The  ancients  punished  this  crime  with  great  severity. 

The  emperor  Tacitus  decreed  the  counterfeiting  of  com 
to  be  a capital  offence ; and  under  Constantine  it 
was  made  treason,  which  it  now  is  in  Great  Britain. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  both  hands  were  cut  off:  and 
by  the  civil  law,  the  offender  was  thrown  to  wild 
beasts.  Adulterating  gems  is  a curious  art,  the  me- 
thods of  detecting  which  are  important.  Consult 
Niciiom.s  l.ayUL  p.  18.  For  an  account  of  the  adulte- 
ration of  wine,  see  Beckmann’s  Hist,  of  Innvtium, 
vol.  i.  p.  396. 

Aih'Lterike,  in  Civil  l^w,  the  child  of  an  adulte- 
rous intercourse.  Adulterine  children  are  considered 
as  more  odious  than  any  other  illegitimate  offspring:. 

The  Roman  law  refused  them  the  title  of  natural 
children ; as  if  they  were  disowned  by  nature ; and 
various  obstacles  were  interposed  by  the  canons  to 
their  admission  into  the  church. 

Api’I.tery.  Mankind,  in  almost  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  in  all  civilised  countries,  have  regarded  the 
violation  of  the  marriage  bed  with  feelings  of  abhor- 
rence. It  has  been  punished  by  various  methods,  and 
in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  general  manners 
and  morals  of  the  country  ; sometimes  with  extreme 
and  even  cruel  severity  ; in  other  instances,  with  capri- 
cious and  ridiculous  penalties. 

By  the  Jewish  law,  adultery  was  punished  with 
death  : whicli  was  the  case  also,  as  Strulio  asserts,  in 
Arabia  Felix.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  practice 
was  iinfrcquent;  but  where  it  did  occur,  a thousand 
lashes  with  rods  were  inflicted  U{K>ii  the  mun,  and  the 
woman  was  deprived  of  her  nose. 

In  Greece  this  was  a crime  which  the  laws  treated 
with  great  severity.  The  rich  were  sometimes  allowed 
to  redeem  themselves  by  a fine ; in  which  case,  the 
woman's  father  returned  the  dower  he  had  received 
from  her  husband,  which  some  suppose  was  refunded 
by  the  adulterer.  A frequent  punishment  was  putting 
out  the  eyes. 

According  to  Homer,  adulterers  were  stoned  to 
death ; a punishment  which  was  denominated  XaVwf 
X« rwr,  a stone  coat.  By  the  laws  of  Draco  and  Solon, 
adulterers,  when  caught  in  the  act,  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  offended  party.  Adulteresses  were  prohibited  in 
Greece,  from  appearing  in  fine  garments  and  entering  the 
temples.  A remarkable  story  is  recorded  of  Zaleuetis,  the 
law-giver  of  the  1-ocrians,  who  was  distinguished  for  bis 
rigorous  execution  of  the  law  against  adultery.  His 
own  son  having  been  guilty,  he  determined  to  deprive 
him  of  his  sight,  and  long  continued  unmoved  from 
his  purpose  by  the  earnest  and  reiterated  entreaties  of 
the  people.  Considering  the  crime,  however,  as  one 
that  ought  not  to  be  forgiven,  he  submitted  to  the 
painful  operation  of  losing  one  of  his  own,  in  order  to 
redeem  one  of  his  son’s  eyes ; after  which  time,  it  is 
said,  the  crime  of  adultery  was  unknown  in  this  stato. 

Vat.  Max.  1,  vi.  cap.  5. 
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.Some  suppose  this  offence  was  made  capital  b v a as  homicide ; and  Canute  the  Dane  ordered  that  the  ADULT- 
lair  of  Romulus,  and  again  by  thu  twelve  tables.  offender  should  be  banished,  and  the  woman  have  her  “7 
Others,  that  it  was  first  made  capital  by  Augustus;  and  nose  and  ears  cut  off.  In  the  time  of  Henry  1.  it  was 
others,  not  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  punished  with  the  loss  of  eyes  and  genitals.  Adultery 
The  fact  is,  that  the  punishment  was  left  to  the  discretion  is  in  England  considered  a spiritual  offence,  cognizable 
of  the  busband  and  parents  ol' the  adulterous  wife,  who  by  the  spiritual  courts,  where  it  is  punished  by  tine 
acted  without  any  formal  authority  from  the  roagis-  and  penance.  The  common  law  only  allows  the  party 
tr»te.  The  most  usual  mode  of  taking  revenge  was  aggrieved  an  action  and  damages, 
mutilating,  castrating,  or  cutting  off  the  ears,  or  noses.  In  Scotland  a distinction  is  made  between  notour,  or 
The  punishment  allotted  by  the  ter  Julia  dr  adult  criis,  when  the  parties  live  openly  together,  and  simple 
instituted  by  Augustus,  was  banishment,  ora  heavy  adultery.  The  former  by  an  act  in  1563,  cap.  Ixxiv.  was 
tine.  It  was  decreed  by  Antoninus  that  the  charge  of  rendered  capital;  the  punishment  of  the  latter  is  left  to 
adultery  brought  against  a wife  by  her  husband,  could  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  Both  in  England  and 
not  be  sustained  unless  he  were  innocent  himself,  Scotland  this  crime  is  a sufficient  ground  of  divorce. 

M per  iniquum  cnim  videtur  ease  ut  pudiciiiam  vir  ex  In  England  the  adulterous  parties  are  permitted  to 
uxore  exigat,  quam  ipse  non  exhibeat.”  Under  Ma-  marry  after  a divorce,  which  is  prohibited  by  the  law 
crinus,  adulterers  were  burnt  at  a stake.  Under  of  Scotland. 

Coustantius  and  Constans,  they  were  burned  or  The  Mahommedan  code  pronounces  adultery  a 
sewed  in  sacks,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  But  the  capital  offence,  and  one  of  the  three  crimes  which  the 
punishment  was  mitigated  under  Leo  and  Marcum  to  prophet  directs  to  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  a 
perpetual  banishment,  or  cutting  off  the  nose;  and  Mussulman. 

under  Justinian,  the  wife  was  only  to  be  scourged,  lose  Adultery,  considered  in  a moral  point  of  view,  must 
her  dower,  and  be  shut  up  in  a monastery  ; at  the  ex-  lie  allowed  to  lie  a violation  of  some  of  the  first  and 
piration  of  two  years  the  husband  might  take  her  most  important  duties  of  life.  Whatever  security  the 
again ; if  he  refused,  she  was  shaven  and  made  a nun  marriage-contract  affords  fur  the  education  of  children, 
for  life.  Theodosius  instituted  the  shocking  practice  and  the  preservation  of  families,  in  their  honours  and 
of  public  constupralion,  which  was  again  soon  abolished  properties,  is  daringly  broken  hv  this  crime ; to  which 
bv  the  same  prince.  the  baseuess  of  seduction  is  commonly  added : and 

In  Crete  adulterers  were  covered  with  wool  as  an  however  the  laws  or  customs  of  the  particular  corn- 
emblematical  representation  of  their  cffeminancy,  and  inunity  to  which  she  may  belong,  may  dispose  of  the 
were  carried  in  that  dress  to  the  magistrate's  house,  adulteress,  from  the  destruction  of  her  moral  principles 
where  a fine  was  imposed  upon  them,  and  they  were  which  attends  this  outrage,  she  rarely  rises  in  character, 
deprived  of  all  their  privileges  and  tbeir  share  in  public  Upon  no  crime  is  tlie  language  of  scripture  more  ex- 
business. plicit ; and  in  almost  tdl  the  catalogues  of  crimes  which 

The  punishment  in  use  among  the  Mingrelians  is  the  are  given  us  in  the  New  Testament,  *'  adulterers"  are 
forfeiture  of  a hog,  which  is  usually  eaten  iu  good  declared  to  be  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 
friendship  between  the  gallant,  the  adulteress,  and  the  From  the  importance  which  is  so  justly  attached  to 
cuckold.  In  some  parts  of  India,  it  is  said  any  mans  home-virtues  in  England,  it  is  truly  astonishing  that 
wife  may  prostitute  herself  for  an  elephant,  and  it  is  adultery  should  be  visited  with  no  severe  penalties  by 
reputed  no  small  glory  to  her  to  have  been  rated  so  the  law ; it  is  a crime  which,  under  the  present  system 
high.  Adultery  is  stated  to  be  So  frequent  iu  Ceylon,  of  attaching  to  it  a mere  pecuniary  inconvenience,  has 
that  there  is  scarcely  a wife  but  practises  it,  though  it  been  alarmingly  on  the  increase.  Many  well-educated 
is  punishable  with  death-  Among  the  Japanese,  and  foreigners  have  expressed  their  surprize  at  this  ctrcum- 
othcr  nations,  adultery  is  only  penal  in  the  woman,  stance. 

Among  the  Abysstnians,  the  crime  of  the  husband  is  pu-  Adultery,  among  ecclesiastical  writers,  is  used  for 
nished  on  the  innocent  wife.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  a person’s  intruding  into  a bishopric  during  the  lawful 
Marian  islands,  the  woman  is  not  punishable,  but  the  bishop’s  life.  It  is  so  called,  because?  a bishop  is  supposed 
man,  and  the  wife  and  her  relations  waste  bis  lauds,  to  contract  a kind  of  spiritual  marriage  with  his  church, 
turn  him  out  of  his  house,  &c.  Among  the  Chinese,  Adultery  has  been  applied,  among  ancient  na- 
ndultcry  is  not  capital,  for  fond  parents  will  make  a tunilists.  to  the  art  of  ingrafting  one  plant  upon  another, 
contract  with  the  future  husbands  of  their  daughters  to  ADUMBRATE,  v.  } Ad  '.umbra.  To  shade. 


allow  them  the  indulgence  of  a gallant.  In  Portugal 
an  adulteress  is  condemned  to  the  flames,  but  the 
sentence  is  seldom  executed.  By  the  ancient  laws 
of  France  this  crime  was  punishable  with  death. 
In  Spain  the  men  suffered  the  loss  of  the  instrument 
’of  the  crime.  In  Poland,  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  Christianity,  the  criminal  was  carried  to  the  market- 
place, and  there  fastened  by  the  testicles  with  a nail ; 
laving  a razor  within  his  reach,  and  leaving  him  under 
the  necessity,  either  of  doing  justice  upon  himself,  or 
of  perishing  in  that  condition. 

The  Saxons  consigned  the  adulteress  to  the  flames, 
and  over  her  ashes  erected  a gibbet,  oti  which  the 
adulterer  was  hanged.  King  Edmund,  the  Saxon, 
ordered  adultery  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner 


Aoimiikatidx.  5 To  shadow  out ; a descrip- 
tion or  delineation ; ami  consequently  to  describe  or 
delineate. 

By  thr  an  mfirmAwtcef  the  writing*  of  our  modern  ludnts 

in  Great  Britain,  as  they  hin*  spiritualised  mul  refined  them,  from 
ll»<  dross  a ltd  grussticst  uf  scute  and  human  reason. 

Hui/t'i  Tatf  vf'a  Tub.  Inlrtuiuctiru. 

We  must  lie  cautious,  that,  in  making  the  comparison,  we  mistake 
nut  a hideously  distorted  picture  for  a fluttered  likeness — • d>»- 
f.jj tired  for  su ’embellished  copy  ; le»t  we  he  inadvertently  and 
it: tensility  rrrohrlcd  to  the  impure  anti  Musphcinuus  fictions  uf 
idolatry — to  Iter  utncrftc  mul  sa,»it>ce  rites,  it*  nothing  worse  than 
elegant  tidumbrutieus  of  issued  truth  in  significant  allegory. 

Ih  itUijt  Strmcmi. 

ADUMM1M.  in  Scripture  Geography,  a town  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  near  Jericho.  The  mouutuiu  ol  the 
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AIWM*  same  name  Dr.  Shaw  assigns  to  the  tribe  of  Judub, 
MIM.  through  which  he  says  is  cut  the  road-way  which  leads 
AD  VO*  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho;  it  is  a difficult  pass,  and 
CATE,  the  word  may  signify,  the  bloody  road  or  mountain, 
with  reference,  perhaps,  to  its  being  infested  by  robbers. 
Shaw's  Trait/*,  vol.  ii.  p.  *276. 

ADUNATION.  Ad:  wins.  To  one.  Obsolete  and 
useless.  Collecting,  uniting,  gathering  into  one. 

1 teredo,  or  blasphemy,  msy  creep  without  ponilitlity  of  pre- 
VCUlioil:  hatU  Uu  eilt-rual  (unit*  to  entertain  the  funrv  ui  tlie  turn  re 
common  »j»iiits  ; nor  auv  idiureuieut  to  |HT»w»de  anil  entice  it* 
luirersuriw  : nor  any  means  of  adu  nation  anil  uniformity  amount 
it*  cofifhknl*. 

Taylor’ t Apology  for  authorized  and  art  Font u of  Idttrrgic.  Pref. 


i Ad:  uncus.  Crooked,  or 

} hooked. 


ADUN'CITY, 

Ains'Qrr.. 

Crookedness,  bout  so  as  to  hold  like  a hook. 

rorroU  have  ail  adun^ne  bill.  Bor.  Sat.  ITitt. 

TI.C  admmeity  of  the  pounces  ancl  In-nki  of  the  ha*  k»,  U the  cawu: 
of  Ibc  great  amt  habitual  immorality  of  tho*o  uilnuk 

Pape.  Martin**  Serlb. 

ADVOCATE,  v.  Ad:  roro,  to  call  to. 

Advocate,  w.  J An  advocate,  is  one  called 

Ad'vocacy,  f to  give  his  advice,  assistance, 

Ad'vocatf.siiip,  f patronage;  to  give  the  aid  of 

Ad'vocatess,  1 his  talents’  and  knowledge, 

Advoca'tion.  J particularly  in  pleading  a 

cause  at  law. 

Advocacies  is  applied  by  Chaucer  to  a call  or  sum- 
mons to  answer  an  accusation. 


O Umw  that  lUt  to  fuiri*  ami  ftiJ  of  grace, 
tie  thou  r.iin  adi-eat  in  that  high  pLw-i*, 

Tlicr  *s  withoutm  Hide  i«  wm«e  ()'*nrw. 

Thou  Cmtr*  mother,  daughter  iU-rc  of  Anne. 

Chaucer,  The  Scrvnd  Sonnet  Tale,  vol.  ii.  p.  tot. 
hut  if  cwy  man  »vmu-tli,  »r  hull  tui  adweat  anratU  tlw  fadir  iriu 
CTiat,  and  he  is  tlie  forgifuoie  for  ourt?  ajroue*. 

HVfjf.  I Jan.  ch.  ii. 

And  yf  cbv  man  ay  tine  we  haue  an  aduncate  wyth  the  fntlirr  Jems 
Christ  the  righteous.  \ hr  it  is  y*  oblevnc  tli  grace  fur  onrr 
•>  lines.  ’ RiMr,  1539.  Ih. 


Hr  ihnu  an  adnoeate,  and  standr  in  iuHgnwut  thy  self?,  to  *|»rake 
fur  all  «och  «•  lx?  drnomr  and  *accwri«*«, 

fliWr,  1599.  Pro*,  chap.  mi. 
Be  ye  not  ware  how  faUe  i’otiphetc 
h now  alxmt  eftsone*  for  to  plcte, 

And  bring  on  you  mfirnracir.*  new  ? 

Chancer.  2d  liook  of  Traitiu,  ful.  165,  eoL  ?. 

Afler  it  had  hcen  adracated,  and  mnv'tl  for  hy  some  hooonrahlc 
anil  learned  griilh-nici]  of  the  honsr,  to  he  call'd  a co'uhilialHMi  of 
lihHIing  fcr]«ar*liM«.  ami  the  srfiimlri  thrrruf  to  lie  branded  for  in- 
cmdmrie  • ; whether  tlii->  appearli  nut  the  judgment  and  approbation 
of  the  iiarisiiM'iit.  I leave  to  rtptal  whiten*. 

Milinn’t  Aitimadrcruoiu  upon  the  llmaattrant  i Dr/e  nee,  ^c. 

Doa-  They  bate  alleg’d 

A«  nmeh  to  wake  your  deeping  lucrrv,  Sir, 

A*  all  the  adiwratei  of  France  ran  pleiad 
In  his  defence. 

Beuument  and  Fletcher,  /oxer's  Pntgrtu,  act  v. 

Christ  is  not  [*ay»  Anfonniu.*.  arch-bialiop  of  Florence, J our  advo- 
cate idune.  but  a |ud-c:  and  since  the  just  ia  araree  secure,  how 
dwB*  aiiuwr  go  to  him,  as  to  an  advocate  t Then-fore  God  hath 
provided  us  of  an  adracatcm,  who  is  gentle,  and  sweet,  in  whom  no- 
thing tlut  k*  *hnqi  i«  to  lx?  fmind. 

Taylor  t Dimrtuifc  from  Popery. 

Pap.  I cave  >our  odrneatftMp, 

Kscept  that  we  shall  call  you  Orator  Fly, 

*“d  send  yuu  douo  to  the  dreswr,  and’  the  dbhr*. 

flea  Jonfop.  Sew  inn,  act.  ii. 


The  m .strriniiBfirM  of  Christ's  p.  irsthood.  ih*  perfection  of  his 
*»<rjficr,auid  the  unity  of  it,  Christ’s  adrocaium  and  intercession  for 


us  in  heaven,  might  very  well  b«  accounted  tndiliuui,  before  Saint  ADVO- 
I’aul’s  Epiatk*  to  tlw  Hebrews  was  admitted  fur  canouiral.  CATE 

Taylor  an  Traditions.  ' 

Our  poet,  snniething  doubtful  of  Ids  fate, 

Made  e holer  of  me  to  lx*  liis  advocate. 

Hrlyingon  my  knowledge  in  the  laws;  • 

And  l as  boldly  undertook  the  eauae. 

ilrnlta'i  FpiL  to  Maiden  Quern- 

Whatever  dishonesty  the  mlroeatci  of  religion  hare  been  dither 
justly  or  unjustly  churgcd  with,  the  opposes!  of  it  hair  given  full 
proof,  at  least  of  their  inclination  not  to  coma  short  of  them. 

Seeker" l Sermont. 

They ’re  native  all,  ntid  will  not  be  conceal'd, 

Mhc  vine  each  charm  betray*  him,  and  becomes 

An  adufute,  whoso  silent  eloquence 

Pleads  'gainst  thy  voice,  and  foils  its  tuneful  power. 

Maun « Etfrida. 

Advocate,  a pleader,  or  oae  who  undertakes  the 
defence  of  causes  at  the  bar.  The  term  barrister  at  tax 
is  used  iu  England  to  express  the  same  avocation, 
and  in  court  the  advocates  are  usually  termed  cou/t- 
tcL  The  profession  of  an  advocate  was  anciently 
held  in  high  esteem  among  the  Romans.  Whoever 
aspired  to  honours  and  offices,  endeavoured  to  interest 
the  people  by  pleading  graft*.  But  when  luxury  and 
corruption  begun  to  prevail,  their  zeal  and  eloquence, 
being  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  rapidly  degenerated. 

The  tribune  Ciucius  procured  a law,  called  from  biin 
1-c. r C-Tacmi,  to  prohibit  the  advocates  from  taking 
money  of  their  clients,  live  emperor  Augustus  had  in- 
deed annexed  a penalty  to  such  a proceeding;  but  the 
advocates  managed  so  well,  that  the  emperor  Claudius 
considered  it  an  extraordinary  triumph  wnen  Ire  obliged 
them  to  take  only  eight  great  sesterces,  about  64  1. 
sterling,  for  pleuding  each  cause.  Nero  attempted  to 
revive  tire  Lex  C'incia,  or  at  least  recommended  it  to 
the  senate;  and  Alexander Severua paid  the  provincial 
advocates  from  the  public  purse,  on  condition  of  their 
receiving  notlung  Irom  their  clients.  Constantins 
buuishcd  extortionate  advocates  from  the  bar,  but 
countenanced  something  like  the  modem  practice. 

Advocates,  Faculty  of,  a society  of  lawyers  in 
Scotland,  who  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of  pleading 
before  the  supreme  courts.  They  founded  a library  in 
H>60,  the  plan  of  which  was  suggested  by  Sir  George 
M’Kcnzie,  of  Rnschaugh,  advocate  to  King  Charles  II. 
who  was  himself  a large  contributor  of  books.  The 
whole  collection  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1700,  but 
since  that  period,  it  lias  increased  so  considerably,  as 
to  contain  at  present  the  best  collection  of  law  l>ooki 
in  Europe ; besides  a great  variety  of  original  manu- 
scripts, coins,  and  medals. 

A candidate  for  admission  into  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, must  undergo  an  examination  in  Latin,  upon 
the  civil  law,  and  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and, 
a year  afterwards,  in  English,  upon  the  municipal  law 
of  Scotland ; then  he  is  required  to  defend  a Latin 
thesis,  and,  finally,  makes  a short  speech  in  Latin 
to  the  lords,  when  he  takes  the  oaths  to  the  goveij»- 
rnent  ami  de  Jidcti.  At  the  first  institution  of  the 
College  of  Justice,  in  1537,  there  were  only  ten  mem- 
bers; previous  to  which  time  the  barons  usually  ap- 
peared in  the  causes  of  their  vassals.  The  Faculty 
now  numbers  about  300  members. 

Advocate,  iu  Church  History,  is  particularly  used 
to  denote  a person  appointed  to  defend  the  rights  and 
revenues  of  a church.  The  word  ad\  txatu j,  or  adx  ou.ee, 
is  still  employed  for  patron. 

» i 
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AD  VO*  Feudal  Ad  vocates  were  a military  class,  whose  ser- 

C’A'I  lu  vices  the  church  endeavoured  to  secure,  by  giving  them 
AD-  in  which  they  held  by  doing  homage  to  the 

VOW  EE.  bishop  or  abbot.  They  were  the  standard-bearers  of 
the  churches,  and  were  to  superintend  all  its  militury 
expeditions. 

Juridical  Advocates,  in  feudal  times,  were  those 
who,  from  attending  rauses  in  the  court  of  the  count 
of  the  province,  became  themselves  judges,  holding 
courts  ol  their  vassals  thrice  a year. 

Matricular  Advocates,  were  the  advocates  of  the 
cathedral  churches. 

Military  Advocates  were  appointed  in  times  of 
public  confusion  for  the  defence  of  the  church,  by  au- 
thority and  force,  ecclesiastics  not  being  permitted  to 
bear  arms,  and  the  scholastic  advocates  being  unac- 
quainted with  them  recourse  was  had  to  persons  of 
rank,  princes,  knights,  noblemen,  as  well  as  soldiers. 

Supreme  or  Sovereign  Advocates,  had  the  autho- 
rity in  chief,  but  acted  by  deputies.  Kings  sometimes 
belonged  to  this  class,  either  by  being  chosen  advo- 
cates, or  becoming  such  as  fouuder*  or  endowere  of 

churches. 

Advocate,  1-ord  or  King's,  the  chief  crown  lawyer 
in  Scotland,  whose  business  is  to  conduct  public  pro- 
secutions. The  powers  of  this  officer  surpass  those  of 
all  the  grand  juries  in  England,  for  he  is  competent  in 
capital  crimes  to  restrict  the  sentence  to  what  is  called 
an  arbitrary  punishment;  or  a punishment,  not  ex- 
tending to  death,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  This 
office  was  established  about  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century.  At  the  circuit  courts  he  acts  by  deputy. 

Advocation,  in  Scots  Law,  a form  of  appealing 
from  an  inferior  to  the  supreme  court,  or  court  of 
session.  If  the  sum  be  less  than  twelve  pounds,  the 
cause  cannot  be  removed  by  advocation,  except  on  the 
lea  of  inconipelency  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  judge. 
)elav  or  injustice  is  a sufficient  plea  for  advocation. 
ADVOWEE,  in  Ancient  Customs,  the  advocate  of 
a church  or  religious  house,  os  a cathedral,  abbey, 
monastery,  Arc.  Sometimes  it  signifies  a person  who 
has  a right  to  present  to  a church  living.  Charlemagne 
had  the  title  of  advowee  of  St.  Peter's,  which  the 
people  conferred  upon  him  for  having  protected  Italy 
against  the  Lombards.  Pope  Nicholas  constituted  king 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  his  successors,  advowees 
of  the  monastery  at  Westminster,  and  of  all  the 
churches  in  F-ngland.  Advowees  were  the  guardians 
and  administrators  of  temporal  concerns;  and  under 
their  authority  all  contracts  passed  which  related  to 
the  churches.  The  command  of  the  forces  furnished 
by  their  monasteries  for  war,  was  entrusted  to  them. 
Sometimes  there  were  sub-advowees,  who  introduced 
great  disorder,  and  very  much  contributed  to  the  ruin 
of  the  monasteries.  The  origin  of  this  office  is  some- 
times assigned  to  the  time  ofStillico,  in  the  fourth 
century ; but  the  Benedictines  represent  it  as  com- 
mencing so  late  as  the  eighth  century.  Persons  of  the 
first  rank  were  gradually  introduced  into  it,  as  it  was 
found  necessary  either  to  defend  with  arms,  or  to  pro- 
tect with  power  and  authority.  In  the  course  of  time 
every  person  who  took  upon  him  the  defence  of  another, 
was  denominated  advowee  or  advocate.  Hence,  cities 
had  their  advowees,  as  Angsburgh,  Arras,  Ac.  There 
were  also  advowees  of  provinces  and  countries,  as  of 
Alsace,  Swabia,  Thuringia,  Ac.  Two  kinds  of  eccle- 


siastical advowees  are  mentioned  by  Spelman;  the  one  AD- 
of  causes  or  processes,  advocati  causarum ; who  were  VOWfiE* 
nominated  by  the  king,  and  undertook  to  pleud  the  a DURE 
causes  of  the  monasteries.  The  other,  of  territory  or 
lands,  advucuti  soli ; sometimes  culled  by  their  primi- 
tive name,  advowees,  though  more  usually  patrons, 
were?  hereditary  ; as  being  the  fournlcrs  and  emlowers 
of  churches,  Ac. 

Auvowson,  or  Advou  zex,  in  Common  law,  aright 
to  present  to  a vacant  living  in  the  church  of  England, 
synonymous  with  the  term  patronage  in  Scotland.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  right  of  presenting  having 
been  originally  gained  by  such  us  were  founders  or 
benefactors  of  the  church.  The  nomination  of  proper 
persons  to  all  vacant  benefices,  was,  at  first,  vested  in 
the  bishops ; but  they  readily  allowed  the  founders  of 
churches  the  nomination  of  the  persons  to  officiate, 
only  reserving  to  themselves  a right  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  such  |»ersons  for  the  office.  Ad  vow- 
sons  are  pr etc* five,  where  the  patron  presents  a person 
to  the  bishop  to  be  instituted  in  the  living;  coUatirc, 
where  the  bishop  presents  as  original  patron,  or  from 
a right  he  has  acquired  by  negligence  and  lapse; 
donative,  where  the  patron  puts  the  person  into  jx> ses- 
sion by  a single  donation  in  writing. 

Formerly,  advowson*  were*  attendant  to  manors,  and 
the  patrons  were  parochial  barons  : the  bird  ship  of  the 
manor  und  the  patronage  of  the  church  being  usually 
in  the  same  hands,  until  advowson*  were  given  to  reli- 
gious houses.  The  lordship  of  the  manor  ami  advowson 
of  the  church  were  afterwards  divided.  In  ancient  times, 
the  patron  had  frequently  the  sole,  nomination  of  the 
prelate,  abbot,  or  prior;  either  by  investiture,  or  direct 
presentation  to  the  diocesan.  A free  election  was  left 
to  the  religious,  but  a conge  tl 'dire,  or  license  of 
election,  was  first  to  be  obtained  of  the  patron,  who 
confirmed  the  person  elected. 

Advowson  of  the  moiety  of  the  church  is  where  there 
arc  two  patrons,  and  two  incumbents,  in  the  same 
church,  each  of  a moiety  respectively.  A moiety  of 
the  advowson  is  where*  two  must  join  the  presentation, 
and  there  is  but  one  incumbent,  stat.  7 Anne,  c.  IS. 

Grants  of  advowsons  by  papists  are  void.  9 Geo.  II. 
c.  36,  ^5.  11  Geo.  11.  c.  17,  $5. 

Advowson*  are  tempered  inheritances  and  lay  fees ; 
and  may  be  granted  by  deed  or  will,  and  are  assets  in 
tin?  hands  of  executors. 

A DURE',  *1  Ad:  «ro,  ustum;  to  bum. 

Adust',  { To  bum  up,  to  heat,  to  scorch, 

Adlst'ed,  f to  parch,  wither,  or  dry,  to 

AdiVtiov.  J harden. 

And  altbooghe,  lh.it,  to  touche  ami  se  them  wythoute,  und 
throughe  the  bodies  ; they  wen*  not  ClCtadiogV  liottc  nor  |wle,  hat 
that  lluiir  skyiutc  redd?  colour  oowstaf,  full  uf  a lytlr  thyiuie 

Waynes.  ’ AtCfits  Thucididrs,  foi.  57,  col.  S. 

Ha ufe,  the  by  shop  of  Chirhestnr  than  stodr  vp  lyke  a praf  v man, 
and  rebuked  live  kynge  for  tukvuge  tloit  tribute,  wheat  lyke  au 
adutt  concyenccd  hypocrvte  he  railed  the  fyne  of  tiomvcacy  :m. 

Hair's  English  I ef urits,  part  ii.  M.  W,  col.  1 . 

A fleuree  of  heat,  which  doth  neither  melt  nor  scorch,  doth  mellow 
and  not  adurt.  Bacon.  .Vat.  Hut. 

If  natural  melancholy  abound  in  the  body,  which  is  cold  und  dry, 
so  that  It  be  more  than  the  body  i*  well  able  »o  bear,  it  must  needs 
be  distempered  and  diseased . and  **  the  other  (unnatural],  if  it  be 
depraved,  whether  it  arise  fmm  that  oilier  melancholy  of  c holer 
adust,  or  from  blood,  prodoceth  the  like  effect*,  and  is,  us  MouUilui 
contends,  if  it  com c by  adiutw*  of  humours,  most  pari  hot  and  dry. 

JiurtM  « Anatomy  c$  Utlmckoly. 
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Ambition  is  like*  eiiolor  ; if  it  ran  move,  U make*  men  HCtive  i if 
it  be  stopp'd,  it  becomes  adutt,  and  make*  men  mclancltuly. 

Matron’ t Onurmfntu  HaUOiuilia, 

1 — 1 - — High  hi  front  advanc'd, 

The  hnodih'd  sword  of  God  before  tbnu  blu'd, 

Tierce  as  a comet,  which  with  torrid  heal, 

And  vapour,  n»  the  Libyan  air  adust. 

Began  to  pareh  that  temperate  dime. 

JtfiVton's  Par.  Lost,  liook  ait. 


From  hence  we  dream  of  wars,  and  warlike  things 
And  wasps  and  IsorueU  with  their  double  wings. 

Choler  tuiutt  congeals  our  blood  with  font, 

Then  black  bulls  toss  us,  and  black  devils  tear. 

J>t  uWrV*  Cork  i(  Fax- 


Arabia's  scorching  sands  he  crost, 

Where  Waster!  nature  j suits  supine ; 

Conductor  i>f  Iver  Irils  i adult 
To  freedom's  adamantine  shrine. 

SmoJktl’i  Oilt  to  IndtpendtHCt. 

In  shirt  of  hair,  and  weed*  of  canvass  dress'd. 

Girt  with  a bell-rope  that  the  pope  has  hiess’d. 

Adust  with  stripe*  told  out  for  every  crime. 

And  sore  tormented,  long  before  hi*  time. 

Covprr’f  Tratfc, 

ADY,  in  Natural  History,  the  name  of  the  palm-tree 
of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  having  a thick,  hare, 
upright  stem,  growing  single  on  its  root,  of  a ‘light 
limber,  and  full  of  juice,  which  the  natives  obtain  by 
incision  and  make  into.  wine.  The  fruit  of  this  tree 
is  called  by  the  natiues,  abanga.  It  is  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a lemon,  and  contains  a kernel  very 
good  to  cat  roasted  ; and  the  raw  kernels  are 
often  mixed  with  meal,  and  are  supposed  to  be  very 
cordial.  An  oil  is  prepared  from  this  fruit,  which 
answers  the  purposes  of  butter;  and  is  used  also  for 
anointing  stiff  or  contracted  parts  of  the  body, 

ADYTUM,  in  Ancient  Mythology,  the  most  retired 
and  sacred  place  of  the  Pagan  temples,  into  which  none 
but  the  priests  were  admitted.  The  term  signifies  inac- 
cessible. • 

iEA,  anciently  a celebrated  city,  and  port  of  Colchis, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  sea,  according  to  Pliny.  It  was 
famous  for  containing  the  golden  fleece  of  Jason  at  the 
time  he  reached  this  country.  Some  authors  have 
considered  it  as  the  JEapolis  of  Ptolemy ; from  the 
Greek  am,  earth,  or  the  Heh.  'H,  island.  From  this 
city  the  Circe  obtained  the  appellation  of  JBna.  Hom. 
Otfyts,  1.  i.  v.  32.  Virgil,  i.  iii.  v.  386. 

jEACEA,  in  Grecian  Antiquity,  solemn  festivals  and 
games  celebrated  in  .Egina,  in  honour  of  JEarus,  the 
son  of  Jupiter,  by  JEgina,  who  was  renowned  for  his 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  and  supposed  to 
have  lwcn  exalted  to  the  office  of  judge  in  Elysium. 

AEAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  otl  a river  of 
Greece,  which  rose  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  flowed  into 
the  Adriatic,  ten  stadia  from  Apollonia.  It  is  conjectured 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Aoux  of  Strabo,  tom.  i. 

jEDESSA,  /Eg  fas,  or  Ec.c,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a town  of  Macedonia,  near  Pella.  Canmu§>  king  of  Ma- 
eedon,  is  said  to  have  followed  a flock  of  goats  to  this 
place  when  they  were  seeking  shelter  from  a shower  of 
rain;  he  took  the  town  by  surprize,  and  in  memory  of  the 
event  called  it  Aiyar,  copras , /Egeas.  It  was  the  burial 
place  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  to  whom  an  oracle 
declared,  that  so  long  os  the  royal  family  were  interred 
here,  the  kingdom  would  continue  ; and  to  the  circum- 
stance of  Alexanders  being  buried  in  a different  place, 
some  ancient  writers  attributed  the  ruin  of  that  king- 
dom. 


A£DICULA  IUDICULI,  in  Mythology,  a Roman 
temple  to  the  god  of  mirth,  erected  in  commemoration  of 
the  repulse  of  Hannibal  by  severe  weather,  when  he  was 
advancing  upon  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Canme. 

£D1LE,  m Antiquity,  a Roman  magistrate  who  was 
appointed  to  the  care  of  various  public  buildings,  the 
preservation  of  order  and  equity  in  the  markets,  the 
repair  of  the  roads  and  streets,  and  the  examination  of 
weights  and  measures.  There  were  at  first  only  two 
ivdiies,  culled  the  < utiles  picbn,  who  were  created  in 
the  same  year  as  the  tribunes  (a.  u.  2601  for  their 
ussistauce  in  inferior  concerns;  hence  the  tudilcs  were 
elected  every  year  at  the  same  time  as  the  tribunes. 
At  length  these  plebeian  acdiles  refusing  to  treat  the 
people  with  the  expensive  public  shows  which  it  had 
been  customary  for  these  officers  to  give,  the  patri- 
cians offered  to  provide  for  them,  on  condition  of  their 
being  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  ;Edilatc.  This 
occasioned  the  creation  of  two  new  sediles  in  a.  u.  388, 
who  were  called  ttdilrs  cunth* , or  major  ex ; as  having 
a right  when  they  gave  audience,  to  sit  on  a curule 
chair  (xvtta  atmtis),  enriched  with  ivory;  whereas  the 
plebeian  eediles  sat  on  benches.  The  principal  employ- 
ment of  the  curule  tedilrs  was,  to  procure  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Roman  games  ; they  were  besides  appointed 
judges  in  all  eases  relating  to  the  rate  or  exchange  of 
estates ; they  were  to  inspect  all  new  pieces  offered  to 
the  theatres,  and  to  be  particularly  watchful  that  no 
new  gods,  or  religious  ceremonies  were  intruded  upon 
the  people.  To  these  four  tcdiles  Julius  Omar  added 
two  others,  called  itdiict  camlet,  chosen  from  the  patri- 
cian order ; their  office  was  to  inspect  the  public  gra- 
naries, and  to  take  care  of  the  corn,  which  was  called 
donum  ccrcrit.  Theoffire  of  mettle  continued  without  much 
variation,  from  this  period  to  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

JEDIPSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  Dieses,  a 
town  in  Euboea,  remarkable  for  its  hot-baths. 

yEDITUUS,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  an  officer  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  Roman  temples. 

JEDUI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a powerful  people  of 
Gaul,  who  were  the  first  allies  of  Julius  Caesar  in  his 
invasion  of  that  country. 

iEGADES,  Eoatfs.  or  Jx$vi.£  ASous*,  of  the 
Homans,  a cluster  of  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  to 
the  west  of  Sicily,  and  north  cf  Cape  Lilybvunu  Here 
the  Carthaginians,  commanded  by  Hanno,  were  de- 
feated by  L,  Capelins,  in  a battle  which  terminated 
the  first  I’unic  war.  Also  a promontory  of  .Eolia. 

.EGAS,  or  .Egeas.  See  /Ed  ess  a. 

-EG A 1. EOS,  or  Avo  album,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
u mountain  of  Attica,  opposite  Salamis,  on  which 
Xerxes  sat  during  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

AEGEAN  SEA,  A2geum  Mare,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Archipelago;  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
divides  Greece  from  Asia  Minor.  Several  etymologies 
of  this  name  have  been  given.  By  some  authors  it  is 
derived  from  a neighbouring  town  of  Euboea,  called 
ASgte,  and  which  gave  the  name  jEgeus  to  Neptune ; 
by  others,  front  ,Egca,  a queen  of  the  Amazons  ; some 
again  derive  it  from  the  circumstance  of  iEgeus,  the 
father  of  Theseus,  having  been  supposed  to  drown  him- 
self in  thin  sea;  while  another  opinion  supposes  this 
name  to  arise  from  the  number  of  islands  which  appear 
as  aiyrc,  goats,  above  its  surface.  It  extends  from 
north  to  south  more  than  400  miles,  aod  contains 
between  40  and  00  orinoipul  islands ; their  two  general 
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zEGEAN  namPK  were  the  Cyclades  and  Kporadcs.  See  Akciii- 
SEA.  PEL  A GO. 

AiGINE-  A2GERI,  or  Avorrk,  a lake  in  the  canton  of  Zng, 
tIA.  Switzerland,  which  gives  the  name  to  a neighbouring 
community. 

iEOIDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  capital  town  of 
the  northern  territory  of  Utna,  in  Italy,  afterwards 
called  Justinopolis,  in  honour  of  Justinian,  and  now 
Capo  d'lstria.  N.  lat.  45°,  50'.  E.  Ion.  14°,  ‘20'. 

/EG!  LOPS,  or  /Eoylops,  in  Surgery  (from  m|,  a 
goat,  an  the  eye,  because  goats  are  said  to  be 
peculiarly  subject  to  it),  a disease  in  the  internal  can- 
thns  of  the  eye;  more  properly  known  by  this  name 
before  it  becomes  ulcerous. 

/Ecui.ors,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  of  the  order 
Monuecia,  and  the  class  Polygamia ; also  a name  given 
to  the  ho'uu-oak. 

.EG1MORI  S,  orEoiwcnn,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
an  island  near  Libya.  in  the  bay  of  Carthage,  ami 
sometimes  called  Galctta;  near  which  the  Romans 
and  C'arthagcninns  agreed  to  fix  their  respective  bound- 
aries. This  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  hv  Virgil  under 
the  name  of  Arw?. 

vEGINA,  or  /Exuina,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an 
island  in  that  part  of  the  iEgean  sea  which  formed 
the  Saronic  gniph.  It  was  more  anciently  called 
(Enopia,  and  Mynnidonia,  and  was  about  180  stadia, 
or  2‘2J  miles  in  circumference.  The  inhabitants 
were  once  very  powerful  at  sea;  they  furnished  the 
greatest  contingent  of  vessels  to  the  battle  of  Sa- 
lami*, of  all  the  states  of  Greece,  except  the  Athe- 
nian!!, with  whom  they  disputed  the  honour  of  the 
victory.  They  afterwards  brought  seventy  ship* 
against  Pericles,  under  whom  the  Athenians  declared 
war  against  them ; but  he  defeated  and  expelled  them 
from  the  island.  After  the  ruin  of  Athens,  by  l.ysandcr, 
they  returned, but  never  regained  th<;ir  former  prosperity. 
The  busy  mercantile  character  of  this  people  (the  origin 
probably  of  the  fable,  of  the  country  being  re-peopled 
by  ants  turned  into  men,  by  Jupiter,  in  the  time  of 
2Eaeus).  is  celebrated  in  history.  They  completely 
changed  the  face  of  the  country,  from  that  of  a barren 
rock  to  extreme  fertility ; and  money  is  said  to  have 
been  first  coined  amongst  them.  The  island  was  not 
more  than  18  miles  from  the  Athenian  coast. 

Here  was  a magoificient  temple  to  Jupiter,  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  Puuheilcnius;  the  ruins  of  which 
still  remain.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  /Earns, 
to  propitiate  that  deity  in  a time  of  extreme  drought ; 
and  was  of  the  Doric  order,  as  described  by  Pausanias, 
having  six  columns  in  front.  There  was  also  a splendid 
temple  to  Venus  on  the  island,  mentioned  by  the  same 
author. 

/Eg  ix  the  capital  of  the  above  island,  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius;  it 
was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1536,  and  burnt.  The  town 
and  island  are  now  calh-d  F.ngia,  and  the  former  con- 
tains a Turkish  garrison  of  about  H00  troops,  an  ancient 
castle,  and  thirteen  mean  churches.  Travellers  have 
stated  the  numher  of  partridge*  in  this  island  to 
be  so  great,  in  modern  limes,  that  the  inhabitants, 
to  preserve  their  corn,  go  out  on  annual  expeditions  to 
destroy  the  eggs.  The  revenue  is  farmed  out  to  a 
waiwodr,  or  governor. 

/EGINETIA,  in  Botany,  genus  of  plants,  of  the 
order  Angiospermia,  and  the  class  Didynamia. 


2EG1PII1LA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  of  the  MGU 
ordcr  Monogynia,  class  letraudia.  FHILA. 

.‘EG IS,  in  Ancient  Mythology,  is  by  some  supposed 
to  be  the  buckler,  by  ot  hers  the  cuirass  of  Jupiter  and  tlactum. 
Pallas.  It  should  appear,  however,  that  either  the 
ff*gia  of  Jupiter  was  a common  name  for  his  shield,  or 
that  the  term  was  sometimes  applied  generally  to  the 
armour  of  hero*  s and  gods.  In  Virgil,  lib.  viii.  ver. 

437  and  8 of  the  /Kn.  it  is  said, 

" ip ':n unui  in  /tfii.irr  Dim* 

G*i£i>h»»  dank*  lerlmli  iii  luutiim  ratio." 

Thus  the  Medusas  or  Gorgon’s  head  which  charac- 
terized the  icgis,  is  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  goddess, 
the  manner  in  which  painters  most  usually  represent 
her;  whilst  by  the  same  author,  in  the  same  poem,  and 
in  this  very  hook,  the  irgis  of  Jupiter  is  mentioned  in 
the  words, 

" C«n»  wppr  itigrimU'iii 
A'-giii*  nHimu  rvt  dcxtru.**  Ver.  351. 
whirh  passage  can  by  no  ingenuity  be  applied  to  a 
breast-plate,  although  it  may  well  aflude  to  a shield  or 
Imekb  r.  Servius  also  make*  the  same  distinction. 

The  fables  of  antiquity,  generally  represent  Jupiter 
to  have  preserved  the  skin  of  the  she-goat  Amahhca, 
which  had  suckled  him,  and  to  have  covered  hi* 
buckler  with  it,  whence  (oif,  myoc,  shc-goat)  the 
buckler  took  it*  name.  Jupiter  presented  this  ivgis  to 
Minerva,  who  having  killed  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  fixed 
her  snaky  head  in  the  middle  of  the  aegis ; and  it  had 
the  power  of  converting  those  who  beheld  it  into  stone. 

jEGITIIAIJ.I’S.  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory 
of  Sicily,  upon  which  stood  a citadel  of  the  same  name. 

It  wa*  situated  between  Drepamnn  and  the  Emporium 
/Egistanura.  In  after  time*  it  was  called  Aecllus,  and 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Capo  di  Santo  Tcodoro. 

Ptolemy  writes  this  place  corruptly  /Egithurson. 

/EG I I’M,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Achaia 
Propria,  where  the  Achaean*  commonly  met  in 
council.  The  worship  of  Conventional  Jupiter  wu* 
celebrated  hire ; and  in  this  place  also  was  it  sup- 
posed that  that  god  had  been  suckled  by  the  shc- 
goat  Amulthea  mentioned  above.  Greek  imperial 
medals  were  struck  in  this  town ; and  there  was  a coin 
formerly  in  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  with  the 
inscription  A!  PI,  and  the  impression  of  a tortoise 
(the  peculiar  symbol  of  Peloponnesus),  which- demon- 
strates the  antiquity  of  the  medal,  and  the  importance 
of  the  place  where  it  was  struck. 

2EGOPODIEM,  in  Botany, a genus  of  plants;  order 
Digvnia,  class  Pentandria. 

/EGOPRICON,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  in  the 
Moncria,  Diandria.  It  is  an  East  Indian  tree. 

2EGOCEROS,  in  Ancient  Astronomy,  a name  given 
to  the  constellation  Capricorn  by  Lucan  and  others. 

In  Mythology,  Pan  transformed  himself  into  a goat, 
and  was  made  a star  by  this  name. 

;EG  OS-  POT  AM  OS,  or  Goat’s-Rivi-.r,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a town  and  a road  for  ships,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  same  name,  id  the  Thra- 
cian Chersoncsus,  falling  into  the  Hellespont  to  the 
north  of  Scstos.  Here  it  was  that  the  Athenians,  under 
Conon,  received  that  signal  defeat,  by  the  Laeedeino- 
uianH,  which  ended  the.  Peloponnesian  war. 

.EGYPT,  sec  Egypt. 

2EGYPTIACUM,  in  Pharmacy,  an  ointment  com- 
posed of  honey,  verdigrease,  and  vinegar ; and  a 
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*CYT  name  also  given  to  divers  unguents  of  the  detergent  or 
TIACUM.  corrosive  kind. 

— /EGYPT1LLA,  in  Natural  History.  The  ancients 
^1^  ^are  na,ne  to  11  stone  of  the  cainco,  onyx,  or  sur- 
donvx  kind,  to  which  they  assigned  many  fabulous 
qualities;  such  as  that  it  possessed  the  power  of  turn- 
ing water  into  wine,  &c. 

EGYPTUS,  an  ancient  name  applied  to  the  river 
Nile.  Egyptus,  in  fabulous  history,  was  also  the  son 
of  Belus,  ami  brothej  of  Danaus. 

EINAUTE,  in  Antiquity,  a«o*avr«i,  always  mari- 
ners. The  senators  of  Miletus  obtained  this  name  from 
their  constantly  holding  their  councils  on  board  their 
gallics,  and  never  coining  on  shore  until  the  matters  in 
debate  had  been  determined. 

./ELIA  CAPITOLINA,  a town  built  by  Adrian, 
nearly  upon  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  about  a,  o.  134; 
Elius  being  the  family-name  of  Adrian,  and  Capito- 
linas, the  well-known  epithet  of  Jupiter,  to  whom  he 
here  erected  a temple.  This  circumstance  so  exaspe- 
rated the  Jews,  as  to  urge  them  to  a desperate  ettort 
toward  regaining  their  former  independence,  in  which 
they  once  more  iook  the  city,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes. 
Th$  emperor,  however,  quickly  suppressed  the  rebel- 
lion, rebuilt  the  place,  and  prohibiting  any  Jew  to  ap- 
proach it  on  pain  of  death,  he  erected  u marble  statue 
of  a hog  (the  animal  most  abhorred  by  the  Jews),  over 
the  principal  gate,  near  which  he  also  planted,  at  Beth- 
lehem, a grove  to  Adonis.  The  Jews  were  now  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  bribing  the  Homan  soldiers,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  for  permission  to  weep  over  this 
memorable  spot;  but  peculiar  indulgence  was  extended 
to  the  Christians,  who  established  a flourishing  church 
in  the  town.  So  commonly  did  it  now  pass  by  the 
name  of  *Eliu,  that  in  the  coins  of  Adrian,  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  Aurelius,  we  meet  with  the  inscription  COL. 
a ill.  cap.  on  medals  struck  here,  ami  the  name  of 
Jerusalem  was  only  retained  among  the  Jews  and 
Christians.  Constantine  restored  the  ancient  name, 
however,  and  though  he  treated  the  Jews  with  much 
cruelty  for  a new  attempt  to  recover  the  place,  he 
repaired  and  beautified  the  town. 

ELH  PONS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the 
fortresses  in  the  north  of  England,  iu  the  range  of  the 
hither  Roman  wall,  which  intersected  our  island  from 
Newcastle,  east,  to  Carlisle,  west.  The  Pons  Elii  is 
represented  by  Camden  as  situated  somewhere  between 
Newcastle  and  Morpeth. 

..ELI US  PONS,  the  celebrated  stone  bridge  across 
the  Tiber,  which  is  now  called  il  Ponte  St.  Angelo,  or 
the  ftrulgc  of  St.  Angelo,  and  leads  to  the  Burgo  and 
Vatican  from  the  city ; this  also  is  one  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  magnificence,  of  Adrian's  reign. 

ELURUS,  in  Egyptiau  Mythology,  the  god  of  cats. 

/EM,  Am,  or  Ami:,  a measure  for  fluids,  used  in 
Germany.  The  aem  of  Heidelburg  contains  48  masses; 
the  Wirteinburg  aem  160  masses;  but  the  one  most 
generally  used,  is  equal  to  80  inus&cs,  or  20  vertils. 

/EMQBOLIUM,  in  Antiquity,  the  blood  of  a bull 
slain  in  the  sacrifice  called  luuntboiia  and  criobotia.  We 
find  this  word  not  unfrequeudy  in  inscriptions  upon 
ruined  temples  and  altars. 

EMOXIA,  an  ancient  name  for  Thessaly,  which 
gave  the  epithet  Emonius  to  Achilles.  The  word  has 
been  applied  by  some  writers  to  the  whole  of  Greece. 


ENARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  island  opposite  ANAR1A- 
Cams',  in  Italy,  in  the  bay  of  that  name.  It  was  once  ~ 
fumed  for  its  cypress,  as  well  as  its  mineral  waters ; 
and  was  called  after  /Eneas,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
landed  here  on  his  voyage  from  Troy.  It  is  our  mo- 
dern Ischia. 

ENEATOUES,  in  Antiquity,  the  musicians  atten- 
dant upon  an  army. 

ENEID,  the  title  of  Virgil's  celebrated  epic  poem. 

Availing  himself  of  the  pride  and  superstition  of  the 
Rurnan  people,  which  never  abounded  more  than  during 
the  Augustan  age,  the  poet  traces  the  oritrin  and  establish- 
ment of  the 4*  eternal  city,*  to  those,  heroes  and  actions 
which  had  enough  in  them  of  what  was  human  and 
ordinary  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  his  countrymen;  iu 
terming! ed  with  persons  and  circumstances  of  an  ex- 
traordinary and  superhuman  character,  to  awaken  their 
admiration  and  tlieir  awe.  No  subject  could  have 
been  more  happily  chosen.  It  has  been  admired  too 
for  its  perfect  unity  of  action ; for  while  the  episodes 
command  the  richest  variety  of  description,  they  arc 
always  subordinated  to  the  main  object  of  the  poem, 
which  is  to  impress  the  divine  authority  under  which 
.Eneas  first  settled  in  Italy.  The  wrath  of  Juno,  upon 
which  the  whole  fate  of  /Eneas  seems  at  first  sus- 
pemh'd.  is  at  once  that  of  a woman  and  a goddess  ; 
the  passion  of  Dido,  and  her  general  character,  bring 
us  nearer  the  present  world ; but  the  poet  is  continually 
introducing  higher  and  more  effectual  influences,  until 
by  the  intervention  of  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  the 
Trojan  name  is  to  lie  continued  in  the  Roman,  and 
thus  heaven  and  earth  arc  appeased. 

Ilinr  jtkws,  Au«0(im>  nmtnm  «jui>U  xjuipune  lurgrt, 

Supra  Iwminr*,  supr*  ire  Dew  pictate  vkIcIm*  ; 

Nec  nil  a luus  aque  ccIcbmlMt  Itonon**. 

Aiumit  bo  Juno,  et  mcnlcm  la-taU  rrloruL 

MtttiA,  I.  ait 

The  style  for  sweetness  and  for  beauty,  occasionally, 
and  in  the  author's  finished  passages,  surpasses  every 
other  production  of  anticpiilv.  “ 1 see  no  founda- 
tion," says  Dr.  Blair,  “ for  the  opinion  entertained 
by  some  critics  that  the  Eueul  is  to  lie  considered 
as  an  allegorical  poem,  which  carries  a constant 
refeicnee  to  the  character  and  reign  of  Augustus 
Cesar ; or  that  Virgil's  main  design  in  composing  the 
Encid,  was  to  reconcile  the  Romans  to  the  govern- 
ment of  that  prince,  who  is  supposed  to  be  shadowed 
out  under  the  character  of  /Eneas."  “ He  had  suf- 
ficient motives,  as  a poet,  to  determine  him  to  the 
choice  of  his  subject,  from  its  being  in  itself  both 
great  ami  pleasing;  from  us  beiug  suited  to  his  genius, 
and  its  being  attended  with  peculiar  advantages  for 
the  full  display  of  poetical  talent.*  Lectures  on  Rhetoric , 
vol.  iii. 

The  first  six  books  of  the  Encid  are  the  only  finished 
part  of  the  poem ; and  the  author  is  said  to  have  de- 
sired the  last  six  to  be  committed  to  the  flames  after 
his  death.  Its  imperfections  are  alleged  to  he  want  of 
originality  in  some  of  the  principal  scenes,  and  defec- 
tiveness in  the  exhibition  of  character.  That  of  Dido  is 
by  far  the  most  decided  and  complete.  But  Voltaire 
has  justly  observed  upon  the  strange  confusion  of  in- 
terest excited  by  the  story  of  the  wars  in  Italy,  in  which 
one  is  continually  tempted  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Turnus  rather  than  that  of  /Eueas;  aud  to  which  the 
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.TNEID.  exquisite  scenes  foe  displaying  tlie  tenderness  of  the 
noct  in  narrating  the  story  ol  Lavinia,  seem  to  have 
ENIGMA.  ^cu  i,is  ol|iy  temptation.’  Though  M.  la  Harpe  has 
endeavoured  to  convict  Virgil  of  numerous  plagiarisms 
in  the  /Eneid,  it  would  seem  to  remain  an  unsupported 
charge;  especially  when  wc  consider  that  a large 
portion  of  them  arc  stated  to  have  been  committed  on 
the  productions  of  contemporary  authors,  who  would 
not  nave  failed  to  assert  their  own  claims. 

/ENIGMA,  a definition  or  proposition  given  in  ob- 
scure, involved,  dubious,  and  often  in  contradictory 
terms.  Childish  as  the  exercise  of  resolving  irnigtnas 
may  appear,  it  is  certain  that  the  practice  of  their 
projiosition  and  explanation  has  existed  in  the  most 
remote,  aud  in  the  most  learned  ages  of  the  world. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  learning  is  said  to  have 
been  comprised  inecnigiuus;  and  that  of  the  sphinx  and 
the  supposed  discovery  of  its  celebrated  riddle  by 
llidipu*.  up|iears  to  la-  testified  by  the  numerous  Egyp- 
tian statues  of  that  fabulous  monster.  The  story  is  tins. 
A certain  monster,  having  the  head  and  breasts  of  a wo- 
man. the  wings  of  a bird,  the  claws  of  a lion,  and  the 
body  of  a dog,  had  long  ravaged  the  country  about 
Thebes,  anil  could  not  he  destroyed  until  this  riddle  was 
solved,  ll'hat  animal  •>  that  which  wallet  «»  Jour  lege  in 
the  morning.  at  noon  on  two.  and  at  night  on  three  ? 1 he 
answer  of  tlalipiis  was,  it  is  man  : when  the  monster, 
in  despair,  dashed  out  its  brains  against  a rock 
Sphinxes  themselves  indeed  were  (enigmatical  of  die 
rising  of  the  Nile ; the  head  of  a woman,  aud  the  bully 
of  a lion,  indicating  the  overfluw  of  that  river,  when 
the  sun  passed  through  the  signs  of  Virgo  and  Uo  in 
August;  see  more  of  these  symbolical  forms  in  the 
article  Hi  taooi.v  pines.  The  Jews  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  (enigmas;  and  Gale  (Cow*  of  the  Oen- 
tilrs,  4 to.  p.  70)  thinks  them  borrowed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians from  the  Hebrews.  Samson  proposed  a riddle 
(iron)  rendered  by  the  Septnagint  a problem;  and 
it  is  mentioned  as  the  distinction  of  Moses ; Numb.  xii.  fi). 
that  God  would  not  sja-ak  w ith  him  “ in  dark  speeches' 
(nvni)  but  “ face  to  face'.  This  the  Septnagint  ren- 
ders “Kotn?i’  oiMypnrne'  to  which  the  Christian  scrip- 
tures have  been  thought  to  allude  in  1 Cor.  xiii.  12, 

Nowlin  this  stale),  we  seetlirougba  mirror  re  aivrypan, 
in  an  irnigmaticol  manner,  bur  then  (in  an  eternal  state) 
face  to  face.'  The  Latins  had  their  serupns.  scirpns,  or 
airpus,  and  onr  own  Saxon  or  Uelgic  ancestors  their 
rm  den  or  arctluin.;  from  one  of  which  words  comes 
our  popular  expression  riddle.  There  are  some  eenig- 
mus  of  antiquity,  which,  in  the  absence  of  more  useful 
or  more  fatiguing  pursuits,  have  furnished  an  amusing 
perplexity  to  critics.  We  (hall  copy  the  celebrated 
Spanish  renigma  from  the  Bologna  marble  preserved 
in  the  V oilman  family,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous  specimen  of  this  kind  of  learning,  and  an  mnig- 
malical  epitaph  of  a similar  description  on  the  fair 
Hosamond  of  our  Henry  11. 

‘ 1).  M. 

Xu*  Luu  Ciiipdi, 

Nee  yir,  nrt  imilicr,  nee  diulropVM. 

Nec|*u«Ua,  nccjuvenb,  ureatuK. 

Ncc  c*»m,  ikc  mffflrh,  nec  jni.:icn. 

• If  OMNI*. 

SkibJata, 

IS'eque  ttuuc,  ncque  terra,  ucqui  »fwno, 
stn  OMNIBUS 

Nec  c<rlo,  ncc  aquU,  nec  lorn*. 


mp  vn«i'K  jack?.  JENIGM \. 

Sec  marital,  nec  cun* lor,  nec  nrcrcssriu',  * 

Ncquc  tiwmiw,  neque  g^udeni,  neque  flew,  XOLT  A\ 

Hwic,  FI  ARJ’, 

Nec  iu< item , nec  pyrniiiMnn,  ncc  scpulchrum.  - 0 - ^ 

*KD  OMNIA. 

Scit,  ct  ncscit  cai  powertt ; 

Lrnvi  Aoaiiio  I’uibc  k'b. 

ON  rAIR  ROSA  MON  D. 

Ilk  jncet  Hum  inunda,  immi  mundi, 

Non  rvclokl,  »ed  utet,  qu«*  mMen*  4ukl, 

JENONA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  Libamin. 
denominated  by  Pliny,  Pasini  Civitas.  It  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Nona.  It  lies  opposite  the  islaud 
Gi*sa,  westward,  ond  is  almost  surrounded  by  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  E.  Ion.  16°.  N.  lat.  28°. 

iEM'S,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a well  known  river 
of  Germany,  now  called  the  Inn,  it  takes  its  source 
in  the  Kluetian  Alps,  and  thence  flows  into  and  through 
the  Grisons,  the  country  of  Tyrol,  the  dutchv  of  Ba- 
varia, and  into  the  Danube  by  way  of  Passau. 

.'Eni  n,  iu  Ancient  Geography,  now  called  Eno,  and 
too  often  undistinguished  from  sV.neia.  which  .Em  as 
founded.  Jinus  was  mi  independent  city  of  Thrace, 
situate  eastward  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  The 
brother  of  Cato  of  Utica  died,  and  his  memory  was 
perpetuated  by  a marble  monument,  iu  this  city. 

iEOUA,  or  Eons,  in  Ancient  Geography.  This 
country  takes  its  mime  from  the  colony  of  Greeks, called 
the  Xoluuis,  who  settled  in  this  part  of  Hither  Asia, 
or  Asia  Minor.  It  was  sometimes  a name  given  to 
a very  extensive  line  of  coast  from  Ionia  to  the  Pro- 
pontis; others,  however,  speak  of  it  as  confined  by 
Troas  to  the  north,  and  Ionia  to  the  south ; though 
Strabo  makes  it  reach  from  the  river  Hermus  to  the 
promontory  Urdus;  and  Herodotus  mentions  eleven 
cities  belonging  to  Eolis.  Ptolemy  gives  it  the 
boundaries  of  Caycus  northward,  and  Hermus  south- 
ward. Hie  Eol  ians  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Josephus  were  derived  from  EJishah,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Javan,  and  the  Grecian  historians  rather  confirm  than 
contradict  this  when  they  say  they  descended  from 
JEolus,  the  third  son  of  Ion,  who  descended  from 
Deucalion.  The  Eolians  migrated  from  Troy,  as 
did  the  lor. ians  and  the  Dorians,  about  half  a cen- 
tury after  the  taking  of  that  town ; although  their  set- 
tlement here,  preceded  that  of  the  lonians  and  the 
Dorians,  it  is  calculated,  bv  about  a century.  jEolis 
is  now  a district  of  Anatolia,  and  has  sunk  into  utter 
unimportance. 

;EOLI£  INSULAE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a cluster 
of  seven  islands  between  Sicily  and  Italy ; viz.  Lipara, 

Hicra.  Strongyle,  Didyme,  Ericusa.  Phumicusa,  and 
Euonymos.  They  appear  to  have  been  called  Eolift-, 
from  their  huving  been  fabled  to  have  been  the  retreat 
of  the  winds,  and  the  kingdom  of  .Eolus,  the  god  of 
the  winds.  They  are  also  sometimes  called  Vulcanite, 
and  Hcpluesliades,  by  the  ancients,  and  are  known  in 
Modern  Geography  as  the  I ipuri  Islands. 

jEOUAN  HARP,  or  H.aui*  of  Eolcs,  a musical 
instrument  which  evidently  received  its  name  from 
the  c fleets  produced  upon  it  hy  the  air  without  human 
aid.  It  is  a simple  box  of  thin  fibrous  wood  (gene- 
rally of  deal),  to  which  arc  attached  a certain  num- 
ber of  fine  catgut  strings,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  fifteen,  of  equal  size  and  length,  ami  consequently 
unisons,  stretched  on  low  bridges  at  each  end.  Its 
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/FOLIAN  length  is  generally  made  to  correspond  with  the  size 
HARP,  of  the  window  or  aperture  in  which  it  is  intended 
~ to  be  placed ; its  width  is  about  five  or  six  inches,  and 

^T0iV  its  depth  two  or  three.  The  sash  must  be  raised  to 
admit  it  with  the  strings  uppermost,  under  which  is  a 
circular  opening  in  the  centre,  as  in  the  belly  of  the 
guitar.  When  the  wind  blows  athwart  the  strings,  it 
produces  the  effect  of  a choir  of  music  in  the  air, 
sweetly  mingling  all  the  harmonic  notes,  and  swelling 
or  diminishing  its  sounds  according  to  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  blast.  A more  recent  Aiolian  harp  of 
Mr.  Croat h wake's,  has  no  sounding  box,  but  consists 
merely  of  several  strings  extended  between  two  deal 
boards. 

This  instrument  is  generally  ascribed  to  Father 
Kireher,  because  he  is  the  first  European  author  who 
has  described  it.  Hut  the  learned  Mr.  Richardson 
( Dissertation  on  the  Languages  and  Manners  of  the 
East,  p.  180),  says,  that  an  instrument  of  the  kind  has 
been  long  in  use  in  the  eastern  countries.  As  Kireher, 
however,  wus  a great  student  in  the  Rabbins,  it  is 
probable  he  borrowed  it  from  them : for  it  is  mentioned, 
lierach  (fol.  G)  that  when  David  hung  up  bis  harp  in 
the  night  it  vibrated  to  llie  north  wind ; and  there  can 
l»e  but  little  doubt  that  the  invention  of  the  .Eolian 
harp  originated  in  some  such  accidental  circumstance. 

K ire  hers  harp  was  but  five  palms,  or  about  15  inches 
in  length,  not  above  half  the  width  of  the  modem  in- 
strument; he  cloathed  it  with  soumliug  boards,  or 
valves  as  he  called  them,  so  placed  us  to  catch  and 
concentrate  the  breexe,  but  these  have  been  discon- 
tinued by  subsequent  manufacturers  us  inconvenient 
and  of  no  perceptible  service;  while  the  increased 
length  of  the  instrument  gives  a more  sonorous  and  organ- 
like  tone  to  the  notes. 

The  vEolian  harp  was  introduced  into  this  country 
about  half  a century  ago,  but  is  rather  too  delicate  for 
our  climate,  except  in  summer,  as  it  will  not  bear  the 
violence  of  storms  and  rain.  It  is,  however,  a very 
pleasing  piece  of  furnitore  in  a summer  parlour.  Va- 
rious improvements  have  been  attempted  in  their 
structure;  and  Mr.  Robert  Bloomfield,  author  of  the 
Fanner's  Bov,  now  a manufacturer  of  Avotinn  harps, 
has  published  an  interesting  collection  of  extracts  and 
observations  on  the  subject.  He  says  that  he  has 
tried  to  cover  the  strings  with  silver  wire,  which  ap- 
peared to  deaden  the  sounds ; while  a covering  of  oil 
wholly  stopped  them  : that  silk  strings  will  give  a most 
delicate  note,  but  are  with  difficulty  made  to  endure 
sufficient  tension.  He  advises  that  the  instrument  be 
so  placed  as  to  catch  the  wind  rather  in  a vertical 
than  a horizontal  direction.  For  the  theory  of  this  instru- 
ment (as  of  others)  we  must  refer  to  Sound,  Div.  ii. 

EOLIC,  an  adjective,  formed  from  the  name  JFolus, 
and  applied  to  uny  thing  belonging  to  that  god,  or 
to  the  country  of  Eoiia.  The  Aeolic  di gamma,  among 
the  Eolians,  is  tlie  letter  F prefixed  to  words  beginning 
with  vowels,  or  inserted  between  words  to  separate 
vowels. 

EO  LI  PILE,  in  Pneumatics,  an  instrument  formerly 
used  to  convert  water  into  steam,  by  means  of  caloric. 

It  is  now  scarcely  ever  employed  for  any  such  purpose. 

A20LUS  (euoAoc,  varius),  the  mythological  god  of 
storms  and  winds,  derived  from  a king  of  this  name, 
who  reigned  over  ASolia. 

iEOK  («<«»,  an  age),  the  life  or  duration  of  any  per- 
yol.  xvu. 


son  ot  thing.  Anciently  used  in  this  literal  sense,  and  xo\. 
applied  to  all  the  varieties  and  terms  of  existence,  it 
was  gradually  adopted  by  philosophers  to  express  the  ^r^‘ 
duration  of  spiritual  and  immortal  life,  in  distinction 
from  that  which  is  corporeal  and  liable  to  change,  for 
which  they  used  the  word  \potvc.  “ Possessing  an 
immutable  being,"  says  Aristotle,  speaking  of  the  gods, 

“ free  from  external  impressions,  happy  and  self-suf- 
ficient, they  exist  throughout  all  muita,  eternity." 

He  then  adds,  “ For  this  word  has  been  divinely 
spoken  by  the  ancients  : for  the  consummation  con- 
taining tho  time  of  every  life  is  called  its  age  (its  pe- 
riod of  duration).  For  the  same  reason,  the  consum- 
mation 6f  the  whole  heaven,  and  the  consummation 
containing  the  unlimited  duration,  and  the  immensity 
of  all  things  is  eternity,  deriving  its  name  from  aluuys 
being — immortal  and  divine."  Lib.  i.  Cat.  c.  10.  6y 
a natural  metonymy,  this  word  was  frequently  used  to 
express  those  beings  themselves  to  whom  such  exist- 
ence was  attributed;  and  the  Gnostics,  and  other  an- 
cient sectaries,  taking  advantage  of  this  ambiguity  of 
language,  formed  the  notion  of  an  invisible  world  of 
jcox»,  entities  or  virtues,  of  which  ours  was  one  of  the 
extreme  links,  and  the  .Supreme  God  the  other.  Some- 
times they  assigned  to  the  divine  uuture  itself  a dis- 
tinction of  this  hind: — “ a celestial  family,  immutable 
in  its  nature,  and  above  the  power  of  mortality,  was 
called  by  these  philosophers  *eon,"  formed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  time  out  of  the  ri.Knox a,  or  divine  fulness. 
Mo.siilix’s  Ecctes.  History,  vol.  i. 

EORA,  in  Ancient  Physics,  signified  the  gestation, 
or  bearing  about  the  body,  without  a correspondent 
motion  of  the  limbs,  as  in  a chariot,  or  in  a boat. 

ERA,  in  Chronology,  is  used  synonymously  with 
Epoch,  or  Epochn,  for  a fixed  point  of  time  from  which 
any  computation  of  it  is  reckoned.  JEr a is  more  cor- 
rectly the  range  or  circuit  of  years  within  certain  points 
of  time,  and  an  epoch  is  one  of  those  points  itself. 

The  word  .Era  has  been  supposed  to  bo  derived  from 
the  abridgement,  or  initial  letters,  of  Annus  Erat 
Augusti,  a.  er.  a.,  a mode  of  computing  time  in  Spain, 
from  the  year  of  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the 
Roman* ; and  Vossius  favours  this  opinion.  Various 
principal  Eras  have  been  given  by  cbronologists, 
which  must  regulate  all  our  researches  into  history : — we 
speak  correctly  of  the  Christian  Era,  or  that  space  of 
time  between  the  epoch  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the 
present  year;  the  Mahometan  Era,  of  which  the  fiight 
of  Mahomet  is  the  epoch,  Are.  The  Jewish  Era  dates 
from  the  Creation,  and  embraces  the  whole  duration  of 
the  world ; that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  marked  by 
the  Olympiads ; and  of  the  Romans,  by  the  building  of 
the  city  of  Rome.  See  Ciirokolooy,  and  Epoch. 

ERARIUM,  in  Roman  Antiquities,  the  treasury  of 
the  public  money.  It  differed  from  th v.  fisc  us,  inasmuch 
as  the  latter  contained  the  money  of  the  prince.  They 
are  sometimes,  however,  used  synonymously ; and  with 
various  epithets  attached ; as  the  JErarium  Sanctius 
which  contained  the  legal  tax  on  all  legacies,  and  was 
reserved  for  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  state;  die 
.Erarium  l ic  cum  a rum,  where  the  foreign  levies  were 
deposited.  Sec. 

ERARIUS,  a name  denoting  a citizen  of  Rome  who 
had  been  degraded,  and  struck  from  off  his  century. 

These  people  were  incapable  of  making  wills,  or  of  hold- 
ing any  post  in  the  state,  but  were  liable  to  its  burdens. 
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/UUAL.  JERIAL  Ac  in,  in  Chemistry,  carbonic  acid.  See 
— Chemistry,  Div.  ii. 

riupttV  jEri  aj.  Perspective,  that  branch  of  the  science  of 
Perspective  which  regards  the  relative  diminution  of 
the  colours  of  bodies  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  the  eye.  See  Colour  and  Paixtixo,  Div.  ii. 

xERlFORM  Flu  ids,  in  Chemistry,  a name  sometimes 
given  to  the  different  gasses.  See  Chemistry,  Div.  ii. 
XEROGRAPHY  (aijp,  air,  and  ypaow  I write),  the 


science  of  describing  the  air  and  its  properties.  A term  /fCRO- 
in  little  use;  but  formerly  embracing  what  is  now  OIIAPHY. 
treated  under  Air,  Aerology,  Meteorology,  See.  ~ 

AEROLITHS  (oijp,  air,  and  Xifloc,  a stone),  a name 
sometimes  given  to  those  mineral  substance*  which  - J s — — ■ 
occasionally  fall  through  the  atmosphere.  Some  have 
considered  them  as  concretions  actually  formed  in  the 
air,  but  no  satisfactory  theory  respecting  them  has  yet 
been  given. 


AERONAUTICS. 


Defi.  Uifei.  AERONAUTICS,  from  arjp,  the  air , and  rttvrtcij,  the 
art  of  navigation  ; signifies  lire  art  of  navigating  through 
the  air,  aud  is  therefore  adopted  as  a more  appropriate 
term  for  our  present  subject  than  that  usually  employed. 
Aerostation,  which  properly  denotes  the  xcrighiug  of  air , 
or  the  weighing  of  bodies  suspended  in  the  air. 

In  sketching  the  history  and  progress  of  this  art, 
we  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  recounting  the 
fabulous  stories  of  ancient  excursions  through  the  atmos- 
phere, but  proceed  at  once  to  the  first  propagation  of 
the  art  of  aerial  navigation  in  Europe  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  century. 

Principle.  From  principles  long  known,  and  which  will  be  found 
established  in  our  treatise  of  Hydrostatics,  it  follows, 
that  any  body  which  is  specifically  lighter  than  a fluid, 
will  float  iu  it;  and  consequently  a mass  bulk  for  bulk 
lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  or  the  air  encompassing 
the  earth,  will  be  buoyed  up  by  it,  and  will  ascend  for 
the  same  reason  that  a cork,  or  a blown  bladder  would 
rise  in  water,  supposing  either  of  these  to  be  in  the  first 
instance  immersed  at  any  given  depth  below  its  surface. 

If  the  atmosphere  were  every  where  of  the  same 
density  as  at  the  terrestrial  surface,  and  a mass  could 
be  obtained  specifically  lighter,  such  a mass  would  not 
onlv  rise  in  the  first  moments,  but  it  would  continue 
to  ascend  to  the  upper  surface  of  this  medium ; and 
having  attained  that  situation,  it  would  there  remain 
in  a quiescent  state,  or  float  along  upon  the  surface, 
having  neither  the  power  to  ascend,  nor  any  tendency 
to  descend,  except  that  which  is  resisted  by  the  upper 
pressure  of  the  fluid.  But  as  the  air  is  compressible 
and  elastic,  its  density  continually  decreases  as  we 
ascend,  and  therefore  a body  can  only  rise  in  such  a 
medium  to  an  elevation  at  which  the  air  is  of  the  same 
density  as  itself. 

This  principle  ,as  we  have  observed  above, has  been  long 
known,  and  various  projects  have  in  consequence  been 
formed  for  producing  a mass  of  sufficient  rarity  to  effect 
the  purpose  of  aerial  ascensions;  but  most  of  these  schemes 
were  merely  imaginary, and  are  entitled  to  little  notice: 
we  shall  therefore  only  mention  two  of  them,  which 
seem  to  approach  the  nearest  in  idea  to  the  present 
practice  of  aeronautics.  The  jesuit  Francis  I-ana,  ron- 
«jt  i*na.  temporary  with  bishop  Wilkins,  proposed  toexhaust  hol- 
low balls  of  metal  of  their  internal  air, and  by  that  means 
to  render  them  specifically  lighter  titan  the  atmo- 
sphere, nnd  determine  them  to  ascend,  a*  represented  in 
Plate  I . This  idea,  in  a theoretical  point  of  view,  is  un- 
exceptionable, but  die  means  were  certainly  insufficient 
for  the  practical  performance  of  the  experiment ; for 
vessels  of  copper  of  nnv  manageable  dimensions,  made 
Mifficicntly  thin  to  float  in  the  atmosphere,  would  be 


utterly  unable  to  resist  the  external  pressure  to  which  Eiperfowat 
they  must  necessarily  be  exposed.  The  second  case  we  °f 
have  to  mention  seems  entitled  to  more  consideration  ; 
being  represented  as  an  actual  experiment,  made  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  by  Gusman,  a Portuguese 
friar,  who  is  reported  to  have  launched  a paper  bag  into 
the  air,  which  ascended  to  the  height  of  ‘200  feet.  We 
haveno  particulars  of  this  experiment,  but  if  the  recorded 
account  of  the  ascent  of  the  bag  be  correct,  it  must  have 
been  something  very  similar  to  the  first  air  balloons. 

Dr.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  soon  after  Cavendish's  Dr  m | »# 
discovery  of  the  specific  privity  of  inflammable  air.  tuggrxton. 
suggested  that  if  a-  bladder  sufficiently  light  and 
thin  were  filled  with  this  air,  it  would  form  a mass 
lighter  than  the  same  bulk  of  atmospheric  air,  and  rise 
in  it.  This  thought  was  suggested  in  Ins  lectures  in 
1767  and  1768;  and  he  proposed,  by  means  of  the 
allentois  of  a calf,  to  try  the  experiment : this,  how- 
ever, he  was  prevented  by  his  other  employments  from 
carrying  into  effect.  The  possibility  of  constructing  a 
vessel,  which,  when  filled  with  inflammable  air,  would 
ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  had  occurred  also  to  Mr. 

Cavallo  about  the  same  time  ; and  to  him  belongs  the  Cnrailo** 
honour  of  having  first  made  experiments  on  this  sub-  eaperi- 
ject  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  of  which  an  uwnu. 
account  was  read  to  the  Royal  Society  on  the  20th  of 
June  in  that  year.  He  first  tried  bladders,  but  the 
thinnest  of  these,  however,  scraped  and  cleaned,  were 
too  heavy.  In  using  China  paper,  he  found  that  the 
inflammable  air  passed  through  its  pores  like  water 
through  a sieve;  and  having  failed  of  success  in  blow- 
ing this  air  into  thick  solutions  of  gum,  varnishes,  and 
oil  paint,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  being  satisfied 
with  soap  balls,  which,  being  inflated  with  inflammable 
air,  by  dipping  the  end  of  a small  glass  tube,  connected 
with  a bladder  containing  the  air,  into  a thick  solution 
of  soap,  and  then  gently  compressing  the  bladder, 
ascended  rapidly  in  the  atmosphere;  and  these  are 
doubtless  the  first  inflammable  air  balloons  that  ever 
were  made 

The  practice  and  science  of  aeronautics  is  not,  how-  MontgoN 
ever,  to  be  considered  as  springing  from  the  above  *er’*  «-»pe- 
experiments,  for  while,  these  were  yet.  unfinished,  andnn,cnt* 
even  perhaps  before  the  soap  balls  bad  been  made  to 
ascena,  Stephen  and  John  Montgolfier,  natives  of  An 
nonay,  in  France,  and  masters  of  a considerable  manu- 
factory there,  hnd  turned  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  the  same  year  their  first  experiment  was 
made  at  Avignon  ; by  applying  to  an  aperture  in  a fine 
silk  bag  some  lighted  paper,  which  rarified  the  air,  and 
caused  it  to  ascend  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  70 
feet  After  this,  various  experiments  were  tried  upon 
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A ftno-  ft  large  scale,  which  greatly  excited  the  public  curiosity. 
NAUTIC&  An  immense  bag  of  linen,  lined  with  paper,  aud  con- 
taining  upwards  of  23,000  cubic:  feet,  was  found  to 
have  a power  of  lifting  about  500  lbs.  including  its  own 
weight.  Burning  chopped  straw  and  wool  under  the 
aperture  of  this  machine,  it  immediately  occasioned  it 
to  swell,  and  afterwards  to  ascend  into  the  atmosphere 
with  such  rapidity,  that  in  ten  minutes  it  had  risen  to 
a height  of  6000  feet,  when  its  force  being  exhausted,  it 
fell  to  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  7668  feet  from 
the  place  whence  it  departed. 

Not  long  after  this,  one  of  the  brothers,  invited  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  to  repeat  his  experi- 
ment at  their  expence,  constructed  a large  balloon  of 
an  elliptical  form.  In  a preliminary  experiment,  this 
balloon  lifted  from  the  ground  eight  persons  who  held 
it,  and  would  have  ascended  with  them,  had  not  others 
came  quickly  to  their  assistance. 

AninmU  On  the  following  day  the  machine  was  filled  by  the 
MUk?  **  con|b,,sl*(m  of  fifty  pounds  of  straw,  and  twelve  pounds 
ooa.  woo|f  whicb  it  soon  became  inflated,  and  sus- 
tained itself  in  the  air,  together  with  a weight  of 
between  four  hundred  and  five  hundred  pounds.  A 
few  days  after  this,  a new  balloon  was  constructed,  60 
feet  in  height,  and  48  feet  in  diameter ; and  with  this, 
in  a wicker  cage,  were  sent  a sheep,  a cock,  and  a 
duck.  The  entire  success  of  this  experiment,  however, 
was  prevented  by  a sudden  gust  of  wind,  which  tore 
the  machine  in  two  places  near  the  top  before  it  as- 
cended ; still,  however,  it  was  estimated  to  have  risen 
1440  feet;  and  after  remaining  in  the  air  about  eight 
minutes,  it  fell  to  the  ground,  about  two  miles  from 
the  place  whence  it  departed,  and  without  the  animals 
having  received  the  slightest  injury. 

These  experiments  and  others,  which  it  would  be 
useless  to  enumerate,  having  shown  that  such  aeros- 
tatic machines  were  capable  of  carrying  up  great 
weights,  and  consequently  men,  with  great  safety, 
Piatfe  de  M.  Pilatre  dc  Rozier  offered  himself  to  be  the  first 
Roejer  aerial  adventurer,  with  a new  machine,  constructed  in 
the  fauxbourg  of  St.  Antoine.  This  was  of  an  elliptical 
or  oval  form,  48  feet  in  diameter,  and  74  feet  in  height, 
and  was  elegantly  painted  and  ornamented.  A proper 
gallery  and  grate  enabled  the  aeronaut  to  supply  the 
fire  with  fuel,  and  thus  to  keep  up  the  machine  as  long 
as  he  pleased ; the  weight  of  which,  with  the  apparatus, 
Ac.  was  about  1600  lbs.  On  the  15th  of  October, 
1783,  M.  Pilatre,  placing  himself  in  the  gallery,  in- 
flated the  balloon,  and  permitted  it  to  ascend  to  the 
height  of  84  feet,  where  he  kept  it  afloat  about  four  or 
five  minutes ; after  which  it  descended  very  gently : 
but  such  was  still  its  tendency  to  ascend,  that  it  re- 
bounded to  a considerable  height  after  touching  the 
ground.  He  then  repeated  the  experiment,  and  as- 
cended to  the  height  of  210  feet;  he  afterwards  rose 
262  feet,  ami  in  the  descent  this  third  time,  a gust  of 
wind  having  blown  the  machine  over  some  trees  in  an 
adjoining  garden,  M.  Pilatre,  by  throwing  a little  fuel 
on  the  fire,  rose  again  sufficiently  to  extricate  himself 
from  this  difficulty ; and  thus  demons!  a ted  the  practica- 
bility of  the  management  of  such  machines. 

Oikrr  *■-  Soon  after  this,  the  same  adventurous  philosopher 
vTpT*  aSa‘n  amended  with  M.  Girond  de  Villette,  to  the 
ii*irr.  0f  330  hovering  over  Paris  at  least  nine 

minutes,  in  sight  of  thousands  of  spectators;  the  ma- 
chine preserving,  during  all  this  time,  a staadv  position. 


On  the  21st  of  November,  1783.  M.  Pilatre  again  AliHO. 
ascended  with  the  marquis  d’Arlandcs.  Their  voyage  NAITK  s. 
occupied  about  25  minutes,  the  aeronauts  having, 
in  that  time,  passed  over  a space  of  about  five  miles. 

In  this  ascent  it  appears  there  was  some  danger  of  the 
machine  taking  fire,  the  marquis  having  observed  seve- 
ral holes  made  by  the  tire  iu  the  lower  parts;  the  ap- 
plication, however,  of  a wet  sponge  was  found  to  be 
sufficient  to  stop  the  progress  of  combustion,  and 
they  descended  in  safety. 

This  last  voyage  may  be  said  to  conclude  the  history 
of  aerostatic  machines  elevated  by  means  of  heated  air: 
for  they  were  found  in  some  degree  inconvenient,  on  ac- 
count of  the  impossibility  of  keeping  up  the  elevated 
temperature  of  the  enclosed  air,  without  the  continued 
renewal  of  fuel,  and  that  in  considerable  quantity: 
whereby  the  aeronauts  were  exposed  to  great  danger, 
from  the  occasional  sudden  and  unavoidable  expansion 
of  the  flame,  and  their  inability  to  command  that  uni- 
formity of  rarefaction  so  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
voyage. 

As  aerial  chemistry  had  been  before  this  time  making 
rapid  advances,  so  the  philosophical  world,  through  the' 
indefatigable  labours  of  Cavendish,  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  inflammable  air, 
whose  specific  gravity,  in  a tolerably  pure  state,  is  at 
least  twelve  times  lighter  than  atmospheric  air.  We 
have  noticed  the  suggestion  to  which  this  discovery  had 
given  rise  in  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Black,  and  the  experi- 
ments of  Cavallo,  by  which  the  truth  of  these  sugges-' 
tions  was  in  part  demonstrated.  It  was  very  natural, 
therefore,  after  the  success  that  had  attended  the  ex- 
periments on  heated  air  balloons,  that  the  attention  of 
philosophers  should  be  drawn  towards  the  completion 
of  their  purpose  by  the  application  of  this  inflammable 
air,  or,  as  we  now  term  it,  hydrogen  gas. 

The  first  machine  of  this  Itind  was  launched  on  the  Ch*rle*  wwl 
continent  by  M.  M.  Roberts  and  Charles,  in  1783,  and 
such  was  "the  great  convenience  of  these  machines  u|,  7 t 
compared  with  those  elevated  by  heated  air,  that  they  p, 
soon  became  almost  exclusively  adopted;  yet  even 
these  possessed  some  disadvantages,  particularly  that 
of  the  aeronaut  not  being  able  to  raise  or  lower  them 
without  a loss  of  ballast  in  the  first  instance,  and  of 
gas  in  the  latter;  the  filling  of  them  was  also  attended 
with  considerable  expense.  These  defects  suggested 
the  idea  of  enclosing  a bag  of  common  air,  in  one  of 
inflammable  air,  whereby,  in  varying  the  temperature 
of  this  inner  balloon,  the  whole  apparatus  could  be 
raised  or  lowered  ad  libitum. 

The  first  attempt  conformably  to  this  idea,  was  made  Awem  of 
by  the  duke  de  Chatrcs.  He  placed  a small  balloon  ' ft***  *** 

within  the  greater  one,  the  former  being  filled  with 
common  air  by  means  of  a pair  of  bellows,  when  neces- 
sary, vis.  whenever  it  was  thought  proper  to  descend, 
it  being  supposed,  that  the  machine  would  thus  become 
heavier,  ana  the  air  in  the  outer  balloon  condensed, 
and  consequently,  that  the  ascent  or  descent  might  be 
effected  at  pleasure.  The  circumstances,  however,  of 
this  voyage  were  so  unfavorable,  that  it  could  not  be 
ascertained  whether  or  not  the  experiment  would  have 
succeeded,  in  a more  serene  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  weather  being  so  boisterous  during  the  whole 
time,  that  the  duke  had  a very  narrow  escape  with 
bis  life. 

The  above  scheme  for  raising  or  lowering  an  aeros- 
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AERO-  tatic  machine  by  bags  filled  with  common  air,  being 
N All  ICS.  thus  rendered  dubious,  another  method  was  suggested, 
v'^*v— ' *— ' which  was  to  put  a small  aerostatic  machine  with 
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rarefied  air  under  an  inflammable  air  balloon,  but  at 
such  a distance  that  the  inflammable  air  in  the  latter, 
might  be  perfectly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fire  employed 
for  inflating  the  former;  and  thus,  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  fire  applied  to  the  small  machine,  the 
absolute  gravity  of  toe  whole  mass  might  be  con- 
siderably reduced  or  augmented. 

This  scheme  was  unfortunately  put  in  execution  by 
the  celebrated  Pilatre  and  M.  Romanic.  Their  inflam- 
mable air  balloon  was  about  thirty  seven  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  the  power  of  that  of  rarefied  air  was  about 
sixty  pounds.  They  ascended  without  any  accident; 
but  had  not  been  long  in  the  atmosphere  when  the 
upper  balloon  was  seen  to  swell  very  considerably,  at 
tbe  same  time  the  aeronauts  were  observed,  by  means 
of  telescopes,  very  anxious  to  descend,  being  busily 
pulling  the  valve  and  opening  the  appendages  to  the 
balloon  in  order  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  as  much 
inflammable  air  as  possible.  Shortly  after  this,  the 
machine  took  fire,  at  the  height  of  nearly  a mile  from 
the  ground.  No  explosion  was  heard,  and  the  silk 
balloon  seemed  at  first  to  oppose  some  resistance  to 
the  descent  for  about  a minute,  after  which,  however, 
it  collapsed,  and  descended  with  the  two  unfortunate 
travellers  with  such  rapidity,  that  both  of  them  were 
killed.  Pilatre  seems  to  have  been  dead  before  he 
came  to  the  ground,  but  M.  Romaiue  was  still  alive 
when  some  persons  came  up  to  him ; he  expired,  how- 
ever, immediately  after.  Tnia  fatal  experiment,  which 
cost  the  life  of  the  first  and  most  intrepid  aeronaut, 
was  undertaken  on  the  15th  of  June,  1785,  the  ascent 
having  taken  place  at  Boulogne,  with  the  intention  of 
crossing  the  English  channel  to  repay  the  visit  which 
Dr.  Jeffries  ana  M.  Blanchard  made  to  the  French 
coast,  on  the  7th  of  January  of  the  same  year. 

We  have  introduced  this  account  of  the  unfortunate 
Pilatre  de  Rozicr,  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of 
his  experiment  to  that  of  the  duke  de  Chatres;  but 
prior  to  this,  certain  other  ascents  were  made  that  ap- 
pear to  be  deserving  of  some  detail,  especially  that  of 
the  celebrated  chemist  Guyton  Morveau,  who  ascended 
from  Dijon  in  a balloon,  nearly  of  a globular  shape, 
29  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  the  finest  varnished 
silk,  and  filled  with  hydrogen  gas.  He  wa3  accom- 
panied by  tbe  Abbe  Bertrand,  and  took  his  departure 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening ; the  barometer  being 
then  29*3  inches,  and  the  thermometer  at  57°  Fahren- 
heit’s scale.  After  surmounting  some  accidents,  they 
rose  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  two  English  miles,  where 
the  barometer  had  sunk  to  19*8  inches,  and  the  ther- 
mometer to  25°.  They  felt  no  inconvenience,  however, 
except  from  the  pinching  of  their  cars  from  cold.  They 
saw  an  ocean  of  clouds  below  them,  and  in  this  situa- 
tion witnessed,  as  the  day  declined,  the  beautiful  phe- 
nomenon of  a parhelion,  or  mock-sun.  At  this  time 
the  real  luminary  was  only  ten  degrees  above  the  ho- 
rizon, when  all  in  an  instant  another  sun  appeared  to 
plant  itself  within  about  six  degrees  of  the  lormer  : it 
consisted  of  numerous  prismatic  rings,  delicately  tinted 
on  a ground  of  dazzling  whiteness.  After  a voyage  of 
an  hour  and  a-half  they  alighted  safely  at  about  15 
miles  distance  from  the  place  of  their  ascent. 

M.  Guyton  Morveau  ascended  a second  time  on  the 


12th  of  June,  accompanied  by  the  president  de  Verly.  aBro- 
The  machine  was  launched  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  NAUT1C5. 
morning,  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  standing  at  29}  ' 

inches,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  at  06°,  and  Saussure's 
hygrometer  at  83}.  The  balloon  swelled  very  fast,  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
the  upper  valve  being  at  interval*  opened  to  give  vent 
to  tlte  excess  of  gas,  the  latter  escaped  with  a noise 
resembling  the  rushing  of  water.  As  the  aeronauts  did 
not  rise  to  a very  great  elevation,  they  enjoyed  an 
agreeable  temperature,  and  could  easily,  by  observing 
the  situation  of  the  different  villages  scattered  below 
them,  trace  out  their  route  with  tolerable  accuracy  on 
the  surface  of  the  map.  By  nine  o'clock  they  had 
reached  the  height  of  6030  feet,  as  appeared  from  the 
barometer,  which  now  stood  at  24 '7  inches,  the  ther- 
mometer at  70°,  and  the  hygrometer  at  65|.  They  de- 
scended three  quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards,  about 
12  miles  from  Dijon. 

But  the  most  remarkable  voyage  which  had  yet  been  TVttu'* 
performed,  was  that  of  M.  Testu,  who  ascended  from  ***»*- 
Paris  on  the  18th  of  June,  1786,  with  a balloon  29  feet 
in  diameter,  of  glazed  tiffany,  furnished  with  auxiliary 
wings,  and  filled  as  usual  with  hydrogen  gas.  The 
asceut  took  place  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  barometer  standing  at  29*68  inches,  and  the 
thermometer  so  high  as  84°,  though  the  day  was 
cloudy,  with  on  apparent  prospect  of  rain.  The  balloon 
had  only  been  about  five-sixths  filled,  but  it  gradually 
swelled  as  it  became  drier  and  warmer,  and  acquired 
its  full  distention  at  the  height  of  2800  feet ; when,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  waste  of  gus,  or  the  rupture  of  the 
machine,  the  voyager  endeavoured  to  lower  the 
balloon  by  the  re-action  of  his  wings ; but  they  were 
found  insufficient  for  this  purpose  : he  did,  however, 
at  length  descend  in  a corn-field,  in  the  plain  of  Mont- 
morency, where  he  had  the  mortification  to  be  takeQ 
prisoner  by  the  farmer  and  several  peasants,  who  in- 
sisted upon  his  paying  the  damages  that  the  curiosity 
of  his  followers  had  occasioned.  Anxious  to  get  clear 
of  such  troublesome  attendants,  he  persuaded  them, 
that  since  his  wings  were  broken,  he  and  his  balloon 
were  at  their  mercy,  and  they  drew  both  along,  in  sup- 
posed triumph,  for  some  distance,  by  cords  fixed  to 
the  car;  till  M.  Testu  finding  that  the  loss  of  his  wings, 
cloak,  &c.  had  rendered  the  apparatus  much  lighter, 
suddenly  cut  the  cord,  and  took  an  abrupt  leave  of 
the  farmer  and  his  men. 

He  now  rose  to  the  region  of  the  clouds,  where  he 
saw  small  frozen  particles  floating  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  heard  thunder  rolling  beneath  bis  feet.  As  the 
coolness  of  the  evening  advanced,  the  buoyant  force  of 
his  machine  diminished,  and  he  again  approached  the 
ground,  a little  before  seven  o’clock,  near  the  abbey  of 
Royaumont.  Here  he  threw  out  some  ballast,  and  in 
the  space  of  twelve  minutes,  rose  to  the  height  of 
2,400  feet,  where  the  thermometer  stood  at  66°.  He 
now  heard  the  blast  of  a horn,  and  could  perceive 
huntsmen  below  in  full  chase.  Curious  to  witness 
the  sport,  ho  opened  the  valve,  and  descended  between 
Etoucn  and  Varvillc,  when  rejecting  his  oars,  he  began 
to  collect  some  ballast,  and  while  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, the  huntsmen  gallopped  up  to  him.  He  then 
mounted  a third  time,  and  passed  through  a dense 
body  of  clouds,  in  which  thunder  followed  flashes  of 
lightning  in  quick  succession.  The  thermometer  fell 
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Ai?HO-  to  2F°,  but  afterwards,  when  the  balloon  had  reached  About  this  time  Mr.  Sadler  made  his  first  aerial  AERO- 
NAUTICS. the  height  of  3,000  feet,  regained  its  former  point  of  56°.  excursion  from  Oxford;  since  which  date  he  has  per-  NAUT1CS. 
la  this  region  the  aeronaut  remained  till  nearly  nine  formed  several  other  voyages  to  the  upper  regions. 
o'clock,  and  at  this  time  witnessed  the  setting  of  One  of  these  was  attended  with  peculiar  circum-  &»dler. 
the  sun  ; immediately  after  which,  he  was  involved  stances,  os  will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this 
in  thick  masses  of  thunder  clouds:  lightnings  Hashed  article. 

ou  all  sides,  succeeded  by  loud  claps  of  thunder,  while  Perhaps  the  most  daring  attempt  that  had  yet  been 
snow  and  sleet  fell  copiously  around  him.  The  ther-  made,  was  that  of  M.  Blanchard  and  Dr.  JeHries  J”rnr»- 
mometer,  was  then  sunk  to  21°,  as  he  perceived  across  the  straits  of  Dover.  This^took  place  on  the 
by  the  help  of  a phosphoric  light  which  he  had  struck  7th  of  January,  1785,  being  a clear  frosty  morning, 
for  that  purpose.  with  the  wind  barely  perceptible  at  N.  N.W.  The 

lu  this  tremendous  situation  the  intrepid  adventurer  operation  of  filling  the  balloon  began  at  10  o’clock,  and 
remained  three  hours,  tlie  time  during  which  the  stonn  a little  before  one  o'clock  every  thing  was  ready  for 
lasted.  The  balloon  was  affected  by  a sort  of  undulating  their  departure.  At  one  o’clock  M.  Blanchard  ordered 
motion,  upwards  and  downwards,  occasioned,  as  he  the  boat  to  be  pushed  off,  which  then  stood  only  two 
imagined,  by  the  electric  action  of  the  clouds.  The  feet  distant  from  that  precipice,  so  finely  described  by 
lightning  appeared  excessively  vivid;  the  thunder  was  Shakespeare  in  his  tragedy  of  King  J.rar.  As  the  bal- 
sharp  and  loud,  and  preceded  by  a sort  of  crackling  noise,  loon  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  carry  two  men,  they 
A culm  at  length  succeeded,  when  he  had  the  pleasure  were  obliged  to  throw  out  all  their  ballast,  except  three 
of  seeing  the  stars,  and  embraced  the  opportunity  of  bags  of  sand,  of  ten  pounds  each ; when  they  rose 
taking  some  necessary  refreshment.  At  half  past  two  gently,  but  made  little  way,  on  account  of  the  wind 
in  the  morning,  day  began  to  appear,  and  he  resolved  being  very  slight.  At  a quarter  past  one  the  ba- 
to  descend,  w hich  lie  accomplished  about  a quarter  rometer,  which  on  the  cliff  stood  at  *29’7,  was  fallen  to 
before  four,  having  already  witnessed  the  setting  and  27-3,  and  the  weather  proved  fine  and  warm  for  the 
rising  of  the  sun.  He  found  himself  near  the  village  of  season.  They  had  now  a most  beautiful  prospect  of 
Catnpreiui,  about  sixty- three  miles  from  Paris,  perfectly  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  were  able  to  count 
safe,  after  a voyage  which  had  lasted  near  twelve  hours,  twenty-seven  villages  upon  it.  After  passing  over 
under  circumstances  at  one  time  the  most  pleasant,  several  vessels,  they  found  that  the  balloon,  at  fifty 
and  at  others,  the  most  terrific  it  is  possible  to  miuutes  after  one,  was  descending,  and  they  irame- 
imagine  diately  threw  out  a sack  and  a half  of  their  ballast;  but 

Lunardi's  The  first  aerial  voyage  in  England  was  performed  on  this  being  found  insufficient,  their  descent  being  still 
••cent in  the  15th  of  September,  1784,  by  Vincent  Lunardi,  a more  rapid  than  before,  they  threw  out  all  that  rc- 
iingland.  native  of  Italy.  His  bulloon  was  made  of  oiled  silk,  mairved : but  even  this  was  found  to  be  ineffectual; 

painted  in  alternate  stripes  of  blue  and  red,  and  in  they  therefore  next  cast  out  a parcel  of  hooks  : this 
diameter,  it  measured  thirty-three  feet.  From  a net  caused  the  balloon  to  ascend,  at  a time  when  they  were 
which  went  over  about  two  thirds  of  it,  descended  forty-  about  midway  between  France  and  England;  viz. 
five  cords  to  a hoop,  hanging  below  ; and  to  this  the  car  about  twelve  miles  from  either  shore.  At  a quarter 
or  gallery  was  attached.  There  was  no  valve ; its  neck,  past  two,  finding  themselves  again  descending,  they 
which  was  terminated  in  the  form  of  a pear,  being  the  threw  away  the  remainder  of  their  books,  and  about 
aperture  through  which  the  hvdrogen  gas  was  iutro-  ten  minutes  after,  had  a most  enchanting  prospect  of 
duced,  was  also  that  through  wiiich  it  might  be  emitted,  the  coast  of  France.  Still,  however,  as  the  machine 
Mr.  Lunardi  departed  from  the  Artillery  Ground,  at  descended,  and  as  they  had  now  no  more  ballast,  they 
two  o’clock,  taking  with  him  a dog,  a cat,  and  a pigeon,  cast  out  their  provisions,  the  wings  of  the  boat,  and  every 
After  throwiug  out  a little  ballast  to  clear  the  houses,  other  moveable.  **  We  threw  out,"  says  Dr.  Jettries, 
he  ascended  to  a considerable  height ; about  half  an  44  our  only  bottle,  which  in  its  descent  cast  out  a steam 
hour  after  tliree,  he  descended  very  near  the  ground,  like  smoke,  accompanied  with  a rushing  noise ; and 
and  landed  the  cat,  which  was  nearly  dead  with  cold  ; when  it  struck  the  water,  we  heard  and  felt  the  shock 
and  then  rising,  he  prosecuted  his  voyage ; but  at  ten  very  perceptibly  on  the  car  of  the  balloon.”  All  this 
minutes  past  four  he  again  descended  near  Ware  in  proving  insufficient  to  stop  the  descent  of  the  balloon, 
Hertfordshire,  after  a pleasant  voyage  of  two  hours.  they  next  threw  out  their  anchors  and  cords,  and  at 
Bl&nctksrd  Tlic  second  aerial  voyage  in  England,  was  undertaken  last  stript  off  their  clothes,  and  fastening  themselves 
MMlSbdtluu.  by  M.  Blanchard,  and  Mr.  Sheldon,  professor  of  ana-  to  certain  slings,  intended  to  cut  away  the  boat  as 
toray  to  the  Royal  Academy.  They  ascended  at  their  last  resource.  They  had,  however,  now  the  sa- 
Chelsoa,  on  the  16th  of  October  of  the  same  year,  tisfaction  to  find  that  they  were  rising;  and  as  they 
about  12  o’clock.  Mr.  Sheldou  was  landed  after  a short  passed  over  the  high  lands  between  Cape  Blanc  and 
voyage,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  place  of  do-  Paris,  the  machine  rose  very  fast,  and  carried  them  to 
parture;  but  M.  Blanchard  then  re-asccuded,  and  a greater  elevation  than  they  had  been  at  any  former 
finally  descended  near  Rumsey  in  Hampshire,  about  part  of  their  voyage.  They  soon  after  descended  safely 
seventy-five  miles  distant  from  London.  In  this  second  amongst  some  trees  in  the  forest  of  Guiennes,  where 
experiment,  M.  Blanchard  ascended  so  high,  that  he  there  was  just  sufficient  opening  to  admit  them.  In 
fouud  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  the  air  at  this  consequence  of  this  voyage,  the  king  of  France  pre- 
height  being  so  rare,  that  a pigeon  sent  off  from  the  seated  M.  Blanchard  with  a gift  of  12,000  livres,  and 
car,  found  great  difficulty  in  supporting  itself,  and  granted  him  a pension  of  1200  livTes  a year, 
at  length  came  and  settled  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  We  have  thus  traced  the  history  and  practice  of  this 
seeming  afraid  to  attempt  the  boundless  vast  by  which  science,  from  the  time  of  its  first  introduction  to  the 
it  was  surrounded.  period  above  slated,  vii.  1780;  but  it  would  be  useless 
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AftRO-  to  attempt  a mere  enumeration  of  the  various  voyages 

VAUTICS.  that  have  been  since  undertaken ; we  shall  therefore 
select  only  such  as  have  been  made  with  particular 
scientific  views,  or  which  have  been  performed  under 
circumstances  that  render  them  of  particular  interest. 

Owwrrn  ^ Blanchard  was  the  first  who  constructed  parachutes, 

* wilcJmt*1  an<^  ftUac^  them  to  balloons,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 

* *’  c‘  curing  himself  front  the  fatal  consequences  of  a rapid 

fail,  in  case  any  accident  happened  to  his  machine. 
In  one  of  his  excursions  from  Lisle,  about  the  end  of 
August,  I7b.5,  when  he  traversed  a distance  of  more 
than  300  miles  without  halting,  he  let  down  from  a 
great  height  a dog,  by  means  of  a basket  fastened  to 
a parachute,  and  the  animal  reached  the  ground 
unhurt.  Since  that  period,  the  practice  and  manage- 
ment of  the  pararhute  have  been  carried  much  farther 
by  other  aerial  adventurers,  and  particularly  by  M. 
Garnerin,  who  has  dared  repeatedly  to  descend  from 
the  region  of  the  clouds  by  that  very  slender  machine. 

This  ingenious  Frenchman  visited  England  during 
the  short  peace  of  180$,  and  made  four  fine  ascents  in 
his  balloon;  in  the  last  of  which,  September '21,  he  un- 
dertook the  singular  and  desperate  experiment  of  de- 
scending in  a parachute.  The  ascent  took  place  from 
8t.  George’s  Parade,  North  Audlev-street,  lxmdon,  and 
he  descended  in  a field  near  the  Small-pox  Hospital, 
Pancras.  The  balloon  was  of  the  usual  sort,  vis.  of 
oiled  silk,  with  a net,  from  which  ropes  proceeded, 
and  were  terminated  in,  or  were  joined  to,  a single  rope 
at  a few  feet  distance  below  the  balloon.  To  this  rope 
the  parachute  was  fastened.  The  construction  of  tnc 
machine,  with  the  mode  of  fastening,  may  be  described 
as  follows.  It  consisted  in  the  first  place  of  thirty-two 
gores  of  white  canvas,  formed  into  an  hemispherical 
case  of  twenty-three  feet  diameter,  at  the  top  of  which 
was  a truck,  or  round  piece  of  wood,  ten  inenes  broad, 
having  a hole  in  its  centre,  admitting  short  pieces  of 
tape  to  fasten  it  to  the  several  gores  of  the  canvas. 
Several  ropes  about  thirty  feet  long,  which  proceeded 
from  the  edge  of  the  parachute,  terminated  in  a common 
joining,  from  which  the  shorter  ropes  proceeded;  and 
to  the  extremities  of  these  a circular  basket  was  fastened. 


balloon.  At  six  the  operation  of  filling  Iniing  completed,  a£RO- 
M.  Garnerin  placed  himself  in  the  basket,  and  the  NAUTTCJ*. 
whole  machine  and  apparatus  rose  majestically  amidst 
the  acclamation  of  innumerable  spectators*.  The 
weather  was  the  clearest  and  pleasantest  imaginable, 
the  wind  was  gentle,  and  about  west  by  south,  and 
consequently  the  balloon  moved  slightly  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  less  than  ten  minutes,  the  machine,  with 
its  attendant  and  appendages,  had  ascended  to  an 
immeuic  height,  and  M.  Garnerin  in  the  basket  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  Every  eye  was  now  directed  to 
the  adventurous  aeronaut ; in  a moment  the  rope  was 
cut,  and  the  balloon  and  par  ichute  separated  from  each 
other.  Before  the  latter  opened,  it  fell  with  a great 
velocity,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  expanded,  which  took 
place  a few  moments  after,  the  descent  became  more 
gradual,  but  still  attended  with  a very  fearful  appear- 
ance, the  whole  apparatus  vibrating  like  the  pendulum 
of  a dock,  but  in  such  large  arcs  that  several  times  the 
parachute,  and  the  basket  with  Garnerin,  seemed  to  be 
nearly  horizontal;  the  extent,  however,  of  the  vibra- 
tions diminished  as  he  came  nearer  the  ground,  which 
he  ultimately  reached,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  a 
field  in  8t.  Pancras.  but  with  so  much  violence  as  to 
throw  him  on  his  face,  by  which  accident  he  received 
some  severe  cuts  and  bled  considerably.  He  seemed 
much  agitated,  and  trembled  excessively  at  the  moment 
he  was  released  from  the  basket.  One  of  the  stays  of 
the  parachute  had  given  way,  an  untoward  cilcum- 
stancp  which  deranged  the  apparatus,  and  threatened 
the  adventurer  during  the  whole  of  his  descent,  witii 
immediate  destruction. 

The  voyages  which  wc  have  hitherto  detailed,  were 
undertaken  merely  as  matters  of  curiosity,  and  little  of 
scientific  research  hud  yet  been  attempted  by  them. 
Philosophers,  however,  now  became  anxious  to  turn 
them  to  a more  useful  purpose,  and  to  determine,  by 
the  means  which  they  afforded,  what  circumstances 
attended  the  magnetic  and  electric  action  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere ; as  also  the  proportions  of 
Lite  component  parts  of  the  air  in  places  remote  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 


intended  for  the  reception  of  the  adventurer.  Now  the  The  first  aerial  voyage  which  can  be  said  to  have 
single  rope,  which  has  been  said  above  to  proceed  from  been  made  with  the  above  views,  was  undertaken  by 
the  balloon,  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  truck  in  Mr.  Robertson  and  Lhoest,from  Hamburgh,  about  the 
the  centre  of  the  parachute,  and  also  through  certain  middle  of  July,  1803.  The  asce.nt  having  been  ac- 
tin  tubes  which  were  placed  one  after  the  other  in  the  complished,  the  aeronauts  hovered  for  some  time  over 
place  of  the  handle  or  stick  of  an  umbrella,  and  was  the  city;  when,  after  throwing  out  some  ballast,  they 
lastly  fastened  to  the  basket;  so  that  when  the  balloon  rose  to  such  a height,  that  the  elasticity  of  the  air  dts- 
was  in  the  air,  by  cutting  the  end  of  this  rope  next  to  tended  the  balloon  so  much  that  they  were  under  the  ne- 
the  basket,  the  latter,  with  the  attached  parachute,  cessity  of  opening  the  valve  and  suffering  some  of  the 
would  be  separated  from  the  balloon,  and  in  falling  gas  to  escape,  which  issued  from  its  confinement  with 
downwards,  would  naturally  be  opened  by  the  resistance  a loud  noise.  The  tension  of  the  balloon  being  thus 
of  the  air.  The  use  of  the  tin  tubes  was,  to  let  the  rope  considerably  lessened,  they  threw  out  more  ballast,  and 
slip  off  with  greater  certainty,  and  to  prevent  its  becom-  ascended  to  such  a height.,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
ing entangled  with  any  of  the  other  cordage,  as  also  sible  to  endure  the  cold  that  they  experienced.  Their 
to  keep  the  parachute  at  a distance  from  tne  basket,  teeth  chattered,  and  Mr.  Robertson’s  veins  swelled. 
The  above  description  will  be  better  understood  by  re-  and  the  blood  issued  from  hit  nose.  His  companion 
ferring  to  the  Plate,  in  which  the  ascent  and  descent  of  was  otherwise  affected,  his  head  having  swelled  so 
M.  Garnerin  are  shown  in  corresponding  figures.  The  much  that  he  could  not  keep  on  his  hat ; they  also  both 
balloon  began  to  be  filled  about  two  o’clock  ; there  experienced  a great  numbness,  which  inclined  them  to 
were  thirty-six  casks  filled  with  iron  filings  and  diluted  sleep.  Not  being  able  any  longer  to  endure  this  tern- 
sulphuric  acid,  for  the  production  of  the  hydrogen  gas  ; perature,  they  descended  slowly  for  about  half  an  hour, 
these  communicated  with  three  other  casks,  or  general  and  approached  the  earth  over  Badcnburg,  near  Win- 
receivers,  to  each  of  which  was  fixed  a pipe  that  sen  on  the  Lube,  where  they  intended  to  have  alighted, 
emptied  itself  into  the  main  tube  attached  to  the  but  the  inhabitants  taking  them  for  spectres  fled  with 
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AiiRO-  the  utmost  consternation,  taking  with  them  their  cattle. 

NAUT1CS.  The  aeronauts,  fearing  that  this  terror  might  be  at- 
tended  with  serious  consequences  to  them,  after  throw- 
ing out  part  of  their  ballast,  again  ascended,  and  con- 
tinued their  voyage,  ultimately  arriving  at  Wichtcn- 
beck,  on  the  road  to  Zell. 

When  the  balloon  first  rose,  the  atmosphere  below 
was  very  serene,  but  it  was  cloudy  above;  they  ob- 
served, that  as  they  ascended  the  heat  decreased  very 
sensibly,  and  that  they  could  look  at  the  sun  without 
being  dazzled.  The  barometer,  which  before  the  ascent 
stood  at  27  inches,  fell  to  14,  where  it  appeared  to  be- 
come stationary;  and  the  thermometer  sunk  to  4i  be- 
low zero.  Having,  while  thus  situated,  taken  some 
refreshment,  they  ascended  higher,  viz.  till  the  baro- 
meter fell  to  12^  inches;  and  at  that  height  the  cold 
out  of  the  car  was  insupportable,  although  the  ther- 
mometer was  now  only  one  degree  below  the  freezing 
point.  Here  our  adventurers  were  obliged  to  respire 
very  rapidly,  and  their  pulsations  became  very  quick.  In 
this  region,  while  the  balloon  was  invisible  to  the  earth, 
Mr.  Robertson  made  the  following  experiments: 

1.  Having  let  a drop  of  ether  fall  on  a piece  of  glass, 
it  evaporated  in  four  seconds. 

2.  He  electrified  by  friction  glass  and  sealing  wax  ; 
but  these  substances  gave  no  signs  of  the  accumulation 
of  electric  fluid  that  could  be  communicated  to  other 
bodies.  The  Voltaic  pile,  which,  when  the  balloon  was 
set  free  from  the  earth,  acted  with  its  full  force,  gave 
only  one-tenth  part  of  its  electricity. 

3.  The  dipping  needle  seemed  to  have  lost  its  mag- 
netic virtue,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  that  direction 
which  it  had  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

4.  He  struck  with  a hammer  oxygenated  muriate  of 
potash.  The  explosion  occasioned  a sharp  noise,  which, 
though  not  very  strong,  was  insufferable  to  the  ear. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  though  the  aeronaut* 
spoke  very  loudly,  they  could  only  with  great  difficulty 
hear  each  other. 

5.  At  this  height  Mr.  Robertson  was  not  able  to 
extract  any  electricity  from  the  atmospheric  electro- 
meter and  condenser. 

6.  In  consequence  of  a suggestion  from  Professor 
Helmbstadt,  of  Berlin,  Mr.  Robertson  carried  with 
him  two  birds.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  killed  one 
of  them,  and  the  other  was  unable  to  fly ; it  lav  ex- 
tended on  its  back,  but  fluttered  with  its  wings. 

7.  Water  began  to  boil  by  means  of  a moderate  de- 
gree of  heat  maintained  with  quick  lime. 

8.  According  to  observations  made,  it  appeared  that 
the  clouds  never  rise  above  2000  toises ; and  it  was 
only  in  ascending  and  descending  through  clouds,  that 
Mr.  Robertson  was  able  to  obtain  positive  electricity. 

The  greatest  height  attained  in  this  voyage  is  esti- 
mated at  2600  toises. 

Snchnrnf  Mr.  Robertson  afterwards,  via.  on  the  30th  of  June, 
.•ud Robert-  1804,  ascended  from  Petersburg!*  with  the  academician 
atnprtS»-d  Sac^aro^:  l^G  aeronauts,  taking  with  them,  for  the 
burgh.  purpose  of  making  the  different  experiments  proposed 
by  the  academy,  twelve  exhausted  flasks,  a barometer 
and  attached  thermometer,  a detached  thermometer, 
two  electrometers,  sealing  wax  and  sulphur,  a compass 
and  magnetic  needle,  a seconds  watch,  a bell,  a speak- 
ing trumpet,  a prism  of  crystal,  and  unslakrd  lime,  and 
a few  other  apparatus  for  chemical  and  philosophical 
experiments. 

In  order  to  ascertain  with  some  precision,  over  what 


part  of  the  earth  the  balloon  at  any  time  was  hovering,  AtiRO- 
the  two  following  methods  were  employed.  NAU 1 ICi 

In  an  aperture  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  there 
was  fixed  perpendicularly,  an  achromatic  telescope^ 
which  showed  very  distinctly  those  terrestrial  objects 
over  which  the  balloon  happened  to  be,  and  to  which 
side  it  directed  its  course.  In  the  next  place,  two 
sheets  of  black  paper  were  fixed  together  at  right  an- 
gles, and  suspended  from  the  car  with  a piece  of 
thread,  which  was  intended  to  indicate  any  variation 
in  the  direction  of  the  balloon,  and  was  therefore  called 


the  i cay  vnatr:  it  answered  its  purpose  much  bet- 
ter than  had  been  anticipated.  At  about  a quarter 
past  seven  in  the  evening,  when  the  barometer  stood  at 
30  inches,  and  the  centigrade  thermometer  at  19°,  the, 
machine  ascended,  and  at  31  minutes  past  seven  the 
barometer  had  sunk  to  29  inches,  and  the  thermometer 
to  18°;  the  first  cask  was  now  filled  with  air,  and  six 
minutes  after,  when  the  barometer  bad  fallen  another 
inch,  the  second  cask  was  opened  and  filled.  At  this 
time,  as  the  towns  and  villages  were  obscured  by  a fog, 
the  paper  vmj/  uiser  was  thrown  out,  which  indicated 
any  variation  in  the  direction  of  the  balloon,  as  also 
its  sinking  and  rising;  for  as  soon  as  the  machine  fell, 
the  way  wiser,  as  it  was  much  lighter  than  the  balloon, 
and  found  more  resistance  in  falling,  appeared  to  fly  up,^ 
and  when  the  balloon  rose,  it  sunk  to  me  full  length  of 
its  thread;  at  other  times  it  was  found  to  hold  a diago- 
nal direction,  and  in  short  pointed  out  with  considerable 
accuracy,  with  the  assistance  of  the  compass  needle, 
not  only  any  variation  in  the  motion,  but  the  actual 
direction  of  the  whole  machine. 

Having,  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  eight,  ascended 
to  such  a height  that  the  barometer  stood  at  twenty-six 
inches,  another  cask  was  filled  with  air;  and  soon 
afterwards  another,  when  the  barometer  was  at  twenty- 
five  inches ; and  the  same  was  done  for  every  inch  of 
descent  of  die  mercury.  At  about  thirty  minutes  past 
nine,  the  barometer  indicated  twentv-two  inches,  and 
die  thermometer  4$° ; at  which  time  the  voyagers  saw 
the  sun;  it  was  about  half  obscured  either  by  a fog  or 
by  the  horizon,  but  they  could  not  distinguish  which. 
At  this  period  they  commenced  the  following  series  of 
experiments  and  observations.  A piece  of  sealing-wax 
rubbed  with  doth,  put  in  motion  Bennets electrometer. 
The  magnetic  needle,  which  was  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  inclination,  had  been  damaged;  but 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  magnetic  power  still 
remained  the  same,  as  at  the  earths  surface,  Mr. 
Sacharof  placed  a common  magnetic  needle,  on  a pin, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  die  north  end  rise,  and  con- 
sequently the  south  descend  considerably,  making  an 
angle  of  ten  or  twelve  degrees.  This  experiment  being 
repeated  several  times,  both  by  this  gentleman  ana 
Mr.  Robertson,  the  result  was  constantly  the  same; 
after  descending,  and  at  present,  Mr.  Sacharof  ob- 
serves, the  same  needle  assumes  a horizontal  position. 
At  this  height  the  aeronauts  did  not  experience  the 
slightest  inconvenience,  except  that  their  ears  were 
benumbed  with  the  cold.  **  My  pulse/*  says  Mrv 
Sacharof,  “ beat  as  on  the  earth,  that  is,  eiglny-two 
times  in  a minute,  and  1 breathed  twenty-two  times  in 
the  same  interval,  as  is  usual  with  me.  In  a word,  I was 
exceedingly  tranquil  and  cheerful,  and  experienced  no 
change  or  uneasiness."  At  that  time  there  were  white 
clouds  a great  way  above  the  balloon,  but  the  heavens 
in  general  were  clear  and  bright,  notwithstanding 
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A F.RO-  which,  however.  they  could  observe  do  stars.  Mr. 

KAinCS.  Sftchirof  ut  this  time  proposed  to  continue  their 

S’^N  voyage  all  night,  iu  order  that  they  might  see  the  &uu 
me,  aud  have  time  to  make  other  experiments;  but 
being  ignorant  of  the  country  over  which  they  were 
then  floating,  and  the  almost  total  consumption  of 
their  ballast,  and  the  continual  though  gradual  and 
slow  sinking  of  the  balloon,  induced  Mr.  Robertson  to 
reject  this  proposal.  As  the  aeronauts  were  now  float- 
ing over  some  towns  or  villages,  Mr.  Sacharof  took  his 
•peaking-trutupet,  and  directing  it  towards  the  earth, 
called  as  loud  as  he  was  able,  when,  contrary  to  his 
expectation,  he  heard  his  own  words  after  a considerable 
interval,  clearly  and  distinctly  .repeated  by  au  echo ; 
he  called  out  again  several  times,  aud  each  time  the 
echo  repeated  his  words  in  about  ten  seconds ; at  this 
time  the  barometer  was  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
descending,  so  that  he  could  make  no  observation  upon 
it;  but  computing  by  the  supposed  velocity  of  sound, 
he  must  then  have  been  about  .*>,700  feet  from  the  earth. 

In  order  that  the  descent  might  be  made  as  safely 
as  possible,  and  for  the  sake  of  security,  all  the  instru- 
ments and  warm  clothing  were  tied  up  in  a bundle, 
and  let  down  together  with  an  anchor  by  a rope.  The 
balloon,  which  was  driven  by  tin:  w ind  with  considerable 
force,  and  fell  with  great  rapidity,  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, so  light,  that  when  the  bundle  reached  the  earth, 
and  the  machine  was  in  part  divested  of  this  loud,  it  had 
a tendency  to  rise ; in  the  mean  time,  however,  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson suffering  the  gas  to  escape,  the  descent  was 
ultimately  effected  iu  the  gentlest  and  pleasantest 
manner  possible,  at  about  forty-five  minutes  past  ten,  on 
the  estate  of  Counsellor  Deiuidof;  but  it  unfort uuately 
happened,  by  the  bundle  being  drawn  for  a considerable 
distance  along  the  ground,  that  most  of  the  instruments 
were  destroyed,  and  only  four  of  the  eight  casks  that 
had  been  charged,  went  in  a state  proper  for  experiment. 

We  have  given  the  detail  of  the  two  preceding  as- 
cents, not  in  cousequencc  of  the  importance  of  the 
observations  or  experiments  that  were  performed  in 
them,  but  because  they  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
aerial  excursions  made  purely  with  a view  to  philoso- 
phical research  ; and  moreover,  because  in  some  re- 
spects the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them  arc  at 
variance  with  thu  deductions  formed  from  the  experi- 
ments performed  in  the.  two  following  ascents;  the  first 
by  Biot  and  Gay-Lussac,  and  the  second  by  the  latter 
philosopher  alone. 

BmUsiuI  M.  Biot  and  Gay-Lussac  ascended  from  the  Cotuer- 

£2~  xatoirc  ties  Art #,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1804,  their 
principal  object  being  to  examine  whether  the  magnetic 
power  experienced  any  appreciable  diminution  as  we 
ascend  from  the  terrestrial  surface.  It  seems  from  the 
account  given  by  Messrs.  Sacharof  and  Robertson,  that 
there  was  at  least  a change  iti  the  dipping  power;  and 
Saussure,  from  experiments  made  on  the  Col  du  Gennt, 
at  the  height  of  3435  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
thought  he  Could  perceive  a very  sensible  decrease  of 
magnetic  virtue,  which  he  estimated  at  one-fifth.  It 
had  even  been  asserted  by  some  aeronauts,  that  the 
magnetic  energy  vanishes  entirely  at  a certain  height ; 
and  it  appeared  important  to  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  these 
assertions,  and  Saussure,  in  particular,  was  anxious  that 
his  observations  might  be  repeated  in  isolated  situations 
remote  from  any  effect  of  local  attractions. 

Besides  the  usual  provisions  of  barometers,  ther- 


mometers, hygrometers,  aud  electrometers,  MM.  Biot  AttRO 
and  Gay-Lussac  took  with  them  two  compasses  and  a NAUTIO 
dipping  ueedie,  with  another  fine  needle  carefully  mag- 
netized,  aud  suspended  by  a very  delicate  silk  thread.  Apparatus 
for  ascertaining  bv  its  vibration  the  force  of  the  mag-  sn«i  imtiu- 
netic  attractions  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  utmos-  “wnts. 
phere;  and,  to  examine  the  electricity  of  the  different 
strata  of  this  medium,  they  carried  several  metallic  wires, 
from  GO  to  300  feet  in  length,  and  a small  clectrophorus 
slightly  charger!.  For  galvanic  experiments,  they  had 
procured  a few  dim?s  of  zinc  and  copper,  with  some  frogs; 
to  which  were  also  added  some  insects  and  birds. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  bring  back  air  collected  at 
as  great  a height  as  possible ; for  which  purpose  they 
had  an  exhausted  gloss  bull  closely  shut;  so  that  to  fill 
it  with  air  at  any  place,  it  was  only  necessary  to  open 
it.  and  then  to  stop  it  again  with  care  and  security. 

Thus  prepared,  ihe  two  philosophers  took  their  de- 
parture at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  above 
stated.  Hie  barometer  standing  at  28  inches  3 lines,  or 
30*  1 3 inches  English;  Reaumur's  thermometer  at  13°*2, 
and  the  hygrometer  at  80°-8,  consequently  very  near  to 
the  greatest  degree  of  humidity. 

The  ascent  was  extremely  pleasant  and  gradual,  and  The  accent, 
the  novelty,  beauty,  and  magnificence  of  the  spectacle 
which  now  for  the  first  time  burst  upon  them,  engaged 
all  the  attention  of  our  philosophers,  while  the  indistinct 
buz  of  distant  gratulations  from  innumerable  spectators 
gently  met  their  ear.  These  first  moments  being  passed, 
they  entered  the  region  of  the  clouds,  which  seemed 
like  a thin  fog.  and  gave  them  a slight  sensation  of 
humidity.  The  balloon  now  had  become  quite  inflated, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  let  part  of  the  gas  escape  by 
opening  the  upper  valve ; at  the  same  time  throwing 
out  some  ballast  to  gain  a greater  elevation,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  had  risen  completely  above  the  clouds, 
which  they  did  not  enter  again  till  their  return.  These 
clouds  had  in  this  situation  a similar  blueiah  tint  to  that 
which  they  exhibit  from  the  surfac  e of  the  earth,  while 
their  upper  surface,  full  of  small  eminences  and  un- 
dulations, presented  to  the  aeronauts  the  appearance  of 
a vast  plain  covered  with  snow.  At  this  time  their  alti- 
tude, computed  according  to  I*aplacc‘s  barometrical  for- 
mula', was  2000  metres,  or  about  G500  English  feet,  and 
here  their  observations  and  experiments  first  commenced. 

On  attempting  to  make  their  needle  oscillate,  they  Experiment 
discovered  that  the  balloon  had  a slight  rotatory  motion,  °«  the 
which  made  a continual  variation  between  the  position  ■Vrt- 
of  the  car  and  the  direction  of  the  needle,  and  thus 
prevented  them  from  observing  the  point  where  the 
oscillations  terminated.  The  magnetic  property,  how- 
ever, was  not  destroyed ; for  on  presenting  a small 
piece  of  iron  to  the  needle,  attraction  took  place.  The 
rotatory  motion  became  sensible  when  the  ropes  of  the 
car  were  brought  into  a straight  line  with  any  terres- 
trial object,  or  with  the  edges  of  the  clouds,  the  con- 
tours of  which  were  sensibly  distinguishable  the  one 
from  the  other. 

Being  thus  prevented  from  making  these  observa- 
tions with  all  the  accuracy  they  could  have  desired, 
they  proceeded  to  other  experiments. 

Electricity  was  excited  by  the  contact  of  insulated  me- 
tals.the  same  as  on  the  earth.  An  electric  pile  was  pre- 
pared with  20  discs  of  copper  and  as  many  of  zinc,  Irom 
which  was  obtained, as  usual,  the  pungent  taste,  a shock, 
and  the  decomposition  of  water.  All  this,  M.  Biot  ob- 
serves, might  have  been  foreseen,  since  it  is  known  the 
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AftRO-  action  of  this  pile  doe*  not  cease  even  in  a vacuum. 
N AUTICS  Their  computed  height  was  about  2724  metres.  At  this 
elevation  the  animals  they  carried  with  them  seemed  to 
Electric  ex-  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  the  rarely  of  the  air;  a 
periiucuu.  violet  bee,  which  they  now  sent  off,  flew  quickly  away 
with  its  usual  humming  noise ; the  barometer  at  this 
time  was  at  20$  inches,  and  the  thermometer  10°‘40, 
answering  to  55a,4  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale;  yet  they 
experienced  no  cold,  but,  on  the  contrary,  felt  scorched 
with  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays;  their  pulses  were 
much  accelerated ; that  of  Gay-Lussac,  from  its  usual 
beat  of  60  to  80  pulsations  per  minute,  and  that  of 
Biot  from  79  to  111;  they  still,  however,  experienced 
no  sort  of  uneasiness,  nor  any  difficulty  in  breathing. 

The  balloon  still  continued  its  rotatory,  or  rather  its 
oscillating  motion,  for  it  was  observed,  by  means  of 
distant  objects,  as  above  stated,  that  they  did  not  al- 
ways revolve  in  the  same  way ; for  after  a certuin  time 
the  motion  became  less  sensible,  and  ultimately  ceased, 
when  another  vibration  began  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Magnetic  The  voyagers  took  advantage  of  these  momentary  ces- 
cvperinieLia  sations  to  make  their  magnetic  experiments;  but  as  this 
repeated,  stationary  state  continued  only  for  a few  moments,  it  was 
not  possible  to  observe  even  so  few  as  twenty  conse- 
cutive vibrations  as  on  the  earth.  They  were,  there- 
fore, under  the  necessity  of  being  satisfied  with  ten,  or 
even  five,  taking  at  the  same  time  great  care  not  to 
agitate  the  car ; for  the  slightest  motion,  even  of  the 
hand  in  writing  down  their  observations,  was  found 
sufficient  to  turn  them  aside.  They  made  ten  series 
of  observations  of  this  kind  at  different  altitudes,  from 
2897  metres  to  3977  metres,  which  in  all  amounted  to 
65  oscillations,  and  the  mean  of  the  whole,  and  of  each 
set  separately,  gave  very  nearly  the  same  result  as  their 
observations  on  the  earth’s  surface.  From  these  ob- 
servations, M.  Biot  concludes,  that  the  magnetic  pro- 
perty experiences  no  appreciable  diminution  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  to  the  height  o/'400Q  metres , or  15748 
English  J'cet  i its  action  within  these  limits  being  con- 
stantly manifested  by  the  same  tjfect,  and  according  to  the 
same  law.  With  respect  to  the  inclination  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,  M.  Biot  observes,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
observe  it  with  so  much  accuracy,  and  therefore  cannot 
assert  positively  that  it  experiences  no  variation ; al- 
though be  thinks  it  very  probable  that  it  docs  not,  its 
horizontal  force  having  undergone  no  variation.  At 
least,  if  any  such  did  take  place,  it  was  very  inconsi- 
derable, because  the  magnetic  bars,  brought  into  equi- 
librium before  their  departure,  retained  their  hori- 
zontality  during  their  whole  journey,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case  had  the  force  which  tends  to  in- 
cline them  experienced  any  sensible  change. 

The  declination  of  the  needle  was  also  another  object 
of  the  research  of  these  philosophers,  but  the  weather, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  apparatus,  did  not  permit 
them  to  come  to  any  decided  conclusion  on  this  point; 
they  seem,  however,  to  incline  here  also  to  the  opinion 
that  it  does  not  vary  in  any  sensible  manner. 

ETperi-  M.  Biot  and  Gay-Lussac  had  now  ascended  to  the 
inrataafihr  height  of  13,385  feet,  but  had  not  yet  made  many  of 
ainio*j»  icrc.  tjjeir  e|ec&jc  experiments,  their  attention  having  been 
almost  entirely  engrossed  with  their  observations  ou  the 
magnet,  which  was  the  principal  object  they  had  in  view. 
In  order  now  to  try  the  apparatus,  a wire  was  let  down 
240  feel  in  length,  which  being  insulated,  electricity  was 
extracted  from  its  upper  extremity,  and  applied  to  the 
vol.  xvii. 


electrometer ; and  it  was  found  to  be  resinous.  This  A f.RO- 
experiment  was  performed  twice  at  the  same  moment;  NAUliCS. 
first  by  destroying  the  atmospheric  electricity  by 
influence  of  the  vitreous  electricity  of  the  clcctrophoru*. 
and  secondly  by  destroying  the  vitreous  electricity  ex- 
tricated from  the  eiectrophorut,  by  means  of  the  at- 
mospheric electricity.  In  this  manner  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  latter  was  resinous. 

From  these  experiments  it  was  inferred  that  the 
electricity  increases  aswe  ascend  farther  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  which  agrees  with  the  theory  and  experi- 
ments of  Volta  and  Saossure.  The  observations  on 
the  thermometer  indicated  on  the  contrary,  a decrease 
of  temperature  as  wc  ascend  upwards,  which  is  also 
agreeable  to  results  before  known;  but  the  difference 
was  much  less  than  might  have  been  expected  ; for  ou 
rising  to  the  height  of  2,000  toiscs,  viz.  far  above  the 
limits  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  latitudes  of  Paris  or 
London,  the  temperature  did  not  fall  below  50°-9  on 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  thermometer  indicating  at  the 
same  moment  at  the  observatory  no  more  than  63^°. 

Another  icmarkable  fact  given  by  these  observations  Humidity, 
is,  that  the  hygrometer  always  advanced  towards  dry- 
ness as  the  balloon  rose  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  in 
descending  it  gradually  returned  to  humidity.  At  the  time 
the  ascent  took  place,  this  instrument  indicated  80&,8 
at  16°-5  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  and  at  the  ele- 
vation of  4000  metres,  though  the  temperature  was 
only  10o,5,  it  gave  no  more  than  30°.  The  air  is 
consequently  much  drier  in  the  upper  regions  than  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ; this  at  least  is  the  conclusion 
that  M.  Biol  wishcH  to  deduce  from  the  above  results, 
but  wc  have  seen  the  justness  of  it  questioned.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  the  indications  of  the  hygroscope 
depend  on  the  relative  attraction  for  humidity  possessed 
by  the  substances  employed,  and  the  medium  in  which 
it  is  immersed.  But  air  has  its  disposition  to  retain 
moisture,  always  augmented  by  rarefaction,  and  conse- 
quently such  alteration  alone  must  materially  affect  the 
hygroscope.  Such  arc  the  results  of  this,  which  has 
generally  been  considered  the  most  scientific  ascent 
that  had  yet  been  made ; and  having  accompanied  the 
aeronauts  thus  fur  on  their  voyage,  we  propose  to 
attend  them  in  their  descent,  which  took  place  under 
the  following  circumstances  : 

The  ballast  being  very  nearly  all  expended,  they  re-  De*c*nt, 
solved  to  descend  by  permitting  part  of  the  hydrogen 
gas  to  escape.  When  they  had  descended  to  within 
4000  feet  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  balloon  entered  the 
stratum  of  clouds  spoken  of  above,  extending  horizon- 
tally, but  with  the  surface  heaved  into  gentle  swells. 

When  they  reached  the  ground,  no  people  were  near 
to  stop  the  machine,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
were  dragged  in  the  car  to  some  distance  along  the 
fields.  From  this  aukward  and  even  dangerous  situa- 
tion they  could  not  extricate  themselves,  without  dis- 
charging all  the  remaining  gas. 

It  has  been  reported  that  M.  Biot,  though  a man  of 
activity,  and  apparent  firmness,  was  so  overpowered  by 
the  alarm  of  their  descent,  as  to  lose,  for  the  time,  the 
entire  possession  of  himself,  notwithstanding,  in  his 
memoir,  presented  a few  days  afterwards  to'the  Insti- 
tute, he  proposed  to  go  up  again,  if  such  were  the  wish 
of  that  learned  body. 

He  did  not,  however,  ascend  a second  time,  but  at  l* »e- 
the  desire  of  several  philosophers  in  Paris,  M.  Gay-  "crtL 
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AfiRO-  Iaissac  made  another  voyage  alone  on  the  15th  of 
A tTlCS.  September;  the  ascent  taking  place  from  the  same 
ground,  at  about  forty  minutes  past  nine  o’clock  in  the 
mining.  Experience  had  infracted  this  philosopher 
to  reduce  his  apparatus,  and  to  adapt  them  bettor  to 
actual  circumstances.  As  he  could  only  count  the 
vibrations  of  the  magnetic  needle  during  the  very  short 
intervals  vrliich  occurred  between  the  contrary  rotations 
of  the  balloon,  he  preferred  one  of  not  more  than  six 
inches  in  length,  which  therefore  oscillated  quicker. 
The  dipping  needle  was  magnetized  and  adjusted  by 
the  ingenious  M.  Coulomb.  To  protect  the  thermo- 
meter from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  it  was  enclosed 
within  two  concentric  cylinders  of  pasteboard,  covered 
with  gilt  paper.  The  hygrometers,  constructed  on 
Ricliers  principle,  with  four  hairs,  were  sheltered 
nearly  in  the  same  manner.  Two  glass  flasks,  intended 
to  bring  down  air  from  the  highest  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere. had  been  exhausted,  till  the  mercurial  gauge 
stood  at  the  25th  part  of  an  inch ; and  their  slop  cocks 
were  so  perfectly  fixed,  that  after  the  lapse  of  eight 
days  they  still  preserved  the  vacuum.  These  articles, 
with  two  barometers,  were,  the  principal  instruments 
which  M.  Gay-Lussac  took  with  him.  The  baro- 
meter at  the  time  of  the  ascent,  stood  at  76*525  cen- 
timetres, or  30-66  English  inches ; the  hygrometer  at 
57*5,  and  the  thermometer  at  27-50  of  the  centigrade ; 
or  82®  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  Scarcely  had 
M.  Gay-Lussac  ascended  to  the  height  of  3000  feet, 
when  he  saw  a light  vapour  dispersed  throughout  the 


whole  atmosphere  below  him,  through  which  distant  a Eno- 
ch jeets  could  only  be  observed  confusedly.  When  he  NAUTICS. 
had  ascended  to  the  height  of  3032  metres,  or  about  s-rv-^' 
9950  English  feet,  he  began  his  experiments  on  the 
horizontal  needle,  which  was  found  to  make  20  oscil- 
lations in  83",  while  at  the  earth,  83*$  would  have  been 
necessary  to  perform  the  same  number.  At  the  height 
of  12680  feet  the  inclination  of  the  needle,  taking  n 
mean  of  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations,  was  sensible 
31°,  as  at  ilic  observatory;  but  much  time  and  patience 
was  necessary  for  making  this  observation,  because 
though  carried  away  by  the  mass  of  the  atmosphere, 
a slight  wind  was  continually  experienced,  which  de- 
ranged the  position  of  the  compass ; and  after  several 
fruitless  attempts  to  repeat  it,  the  philosopher  was 
obliged  to  renounce  making  any  farther  observations  of 
this  kind. 

The  same  fate  attended  M.  Gay-Lussac's  observations 
on  the  dipping  needle ; for  the  dryness,  favoured  by  tbe 
action  of  the  sun,  in  a rarefied  air,  was  so  great.,*  that 
the  compass  became  deranged  by  the  bending  of  the 
metallic  circle,  on  which  the  divisions  were  traced  out, 
so  as  to  render  all  his  deductions  uncertain  ; declining 
therefore  those  hopeless  parts  of  his  enquiry,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  other  experiments,  in  which  he  was  much 
more  successful ; and  in  order  to  bring  them  better 
under  an  immediate  point  of  view,  they  are  arranged 
by  the  author,  in  his  report  of  his  voyage,  in  a tabular 
form,  which  we  thiuk  also  the  best  way  of  presenting 
them  to  our  readers. 


Table  of  the  Observations  of  Mr.  Gay-Lussac,  in  his  ascent  on  the  15th  of  September,  1804. 
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AftRO  If  now  wc  cast  o«r  eye  over  the  table  of  results,  it 

NAUTICS.  vrill  be  seen  that  the  temperature  follows  an  irregular 
law  in  regard  to  the  corresponding  heights,  which,  our 
philosopher  supposes,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  observations  being  sometimes  made  in  ascending, 
and  others  in  descending,  and  that  the  thermometer 
obeved  the  actual  variations  too  slowly.  But  if  we 
consider  only  the  degrees  of  the  thermometer  which 
form  a decreasing  scries,  we  shall  find  a more  regular 
law ; thus  the  temperature  at  the  earth  being  27*75, 
and  at  the  height  of  3691,  S°*5,  if  we  divide  the  dif- 
ference of  the  heights  by  that  of  the  temperatures,  we 
shall  first  obtain  191*7  metres,  or  98*3  toises  of  ele- 
vation for  each  lowering  of  one  degree  of  tempeiaturc. 
Performing  the  same  operation  for  the  tcnq>craturcg 
5°*25  and  0°*5,  as  well  as  for  those  of  0°*0  and  — 9°.25, 
we  shall  find  in  both  cases  241*6  metres,  or  72*6  toises 
of  elevation  for  each  degree  of  temperature,  which 
seems  to  indicate,  that  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth 
the  heat  follows  a less  decreasing  law  than  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  atmosphere,  and  at  greater  heights  it  fol- 
lows a decreasing  arithmetical  progression.  The  lowest 
point  of  temperature  observed  was  — 9°*2 5,  correspond- 
ing to  14°*9  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer ; the  corres- 
ponding height  being  then  equal  to  23040  English 
feet  above  the  earth’s  surface,  or  4-^  miles. 

The  hygrometer  had  a very  remarkable  progress. 
At  the  surface  of  the  earth  it  was  only  .57^°,  while,  at 
the  height  of  3030  metres,  it  marked  62°.  From  this 
point  it  continually  fell,  till  the  balloon  reached  the 
neight  of  5267  metres,  where  it  indicated  274°,  and 
thence  to  the  height  of  6884  metres  it  gradually  rose 
to  34|°.  If  we  wish,  from  these  results,  to  determine 
the  law  of  the  quantity  of  water  dissolved  in  the  air  at 
different  elevations,  it  is  evident  that  attention  must  be 
paid  to  tiie  temperature,  and,  by  adding  this  considera- 
tion, it  will  be  found  to  follow  a rapidly  decreasing 
progression. 

With  respect  to  the  magnetic  operations,  all  that 
can  be  concluded  from  them  is,  that  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  no  sensible  difference  in  the  action  of  the 
magnetic  force  is  observable  at  the  greatest  heights  to 
which  we  can  ascend,  and  some  doubt  is  certainly 
thrown,  from  the  results  of  this  and  the  preceding 
voyage,  on  the  deductions  drawn  from  that  of  Messrs. 
Sarharof  and  Robertson. 

Aw  The  two  air  flasks  to  which  we  have  alluded  were 

opened,  one  at  the  height  of  21460  feet,  and  the  other 
at  21790  feet,  when  the  air  rushed  into  them  through 
the  narrow  aperture  with  a whistling  noise;  having 
prope-rly  stopped  the  orifices  again,  the  balloon  soon 
after  attained  its  greatest  height,  4t\  English  miles, 
when  the  barometer  indicated  only  12*95  inches. 

From  this  stupendous  height  M.  Gay-Lussac  still  saw 
clouds  ot  a considerable  height  above,  but  none  below, 
although  the  atmosphere  had  a dull  misty  appearance, 
which  destroyed  its  transparent  quality;  the  limit, 
therefore,  fixed  by  M.  Socharof  for  the  greatest  height 
of  the  clouds  is  obviously  erroneous. 

While  occupied  with  experiments  at  this  enormous 
elevation,  M.  Gav-Lussac,  though  well  cloathed,  began 
to  suffer  from  excessive  cold,  and  his  hands,  by  conti- 
nual exposure,  grew  benumbed.  He  felt  likewise  a 
difficulty  in  breathing,  and  his  pulse  and  respiration 
were  much  quickened.  His  throat  became  so  parched 
that  lie  could  scarcely  swallow  a morsel  of  bread  ; but 


he  experienced  no  other  direct  inconvenience  from  his  AfiRO- 
situation.  He  had,  indeed,  been  affected  through  the  NAUTICS. 
whole  day  with  a slight  head-ache,  brought  on  by  pre- 
ceding  fatigues  and  want  of  ski  p,  but  though  it  con- 
tinued without  abatement,  it  was  not  increased  by  his 
ascent. 

The  ballast  being  now  reduced  to  33  pounds,  nnd  Descent, 
the  balloon  completely  distended,  it  began  to  drop ; 
and  M.  Gay-Lussac,  therefore,  only  sought  to  regulate 
its  descent.  It  subsided  very  gently,  at  the  rate  of 
about  a mile  in  eight  minutes,  nnd  in  little  more  than 
half  an  hour  the  anchor  touched  the  ground,  nnd  in- 
stantly secured  the  car.  The  voyager  alighted  with  great 
ease  near  the  hamlet  of  *St  Gourgon,  about  16  miles 
north-west  of  Rouen.  As  soon  as  he  reached  Paris,  he 
hastened  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Polytecnic  School  with 
his  flasks  containing  the  uir  of  the  higher  regions,  and 
proceeded  to  analyse  it  in  the  presence  of  Thenard  and 
Gres&ct.  When  opened  under  water,  the  fluid  rushed 
into  the  vessels,  and  apparently  half  filled  their  capacity. 

The  transported  air  was  found,  by  a very  delicate  ana- 
lysis, to  contain  exactly  (he  same  proportions  as  that 
collected  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  every  1000  Anal  yds  «f 
parts  holding  215  of  oxygen.  From  concurring  obser- 
rations,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  the  atmosphere 
is  essentially  the  same  in  all  situations. 

Wc  have  given  the  details  of  the  two  preceding 
ascents  at  considerable  length,  in  consequence  of  the 
scientific  researches  the  aeronauts  had  in  view,  and 
which  they  accomplished,  if  not  entirely  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  satisfy  the  eager  curiosity  of  philosophers, 
at  least  in  a way  highly  creditable  to  themselves,  when 
we  consider  all  the  difficulties  of  their  situations.  The 
length  of  detail,  however,  to  which  we  have  extended 
our  remarks  on  these  scientific  voyages,  renders  it  ne- 
cessary to  pass  slightly  over  others  performed  merely 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  spectators,  although  many 
of  these  even  were  attended  with  circumstances  highly 
curious  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  We 
shall  confine  our  remarks  only  to  the  following  : 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1806,  M.  Mosment,  an  expe-  Fatal  msent 
rienced  aeronaut, undertook  an  aerial  voyage  from  Lisle ; ofMgsracnt. 
he  ascended  at  noon,  waving  a flag  decorated  with  the 
imperial  eagle,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  assembled  spec- 
tators. The  commencement  of  his  career  was  so 
rapid,  as  to  carry  him,  in  a very  short  time,  beyond  the 
vision  of  the  crowd.  During  his  ascent  he  dropped  a 
dog,  attached  to  a parachute,  which  came  safely  to  the 
ground.  About  one  o’clock  something  was  observed 
slowly  descending  through  the  atmosphere,  which 
prove  d,  on  its  fall,  to  be  the  flag  that  M.  Mosment  had 
carried  with  him.  Very  soon  after,  a murmur  circu- 
lated through  the  crowd,  that  the  body  of  the  unfortu- 
nate adventurer  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  fosses  of 
the  city,  lifeless,  and  covered  with  blood,  which  proud 
but  too  correct.  The  balloon  reached  the  ground  on  the 
same  day.  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  leagues  from 
Lisle.  The  car  contained  nothing  except  an  unloaded 
pistol,  a little  bread,  and  a piece  of  meat.  M.  Gamerin 
ascribes  this  melancholy  disaster  to  the  extreme  shal- 
lowness of  the  car,  and  the  too  great  distance  between 
the  cords  which  attached  it  to  the  balloon ; and  is  of 
opinion  that  M.  Mosment,  in  leaning  over  the  car  to 
drop  the  animal,  had  lost  his  balance  and  wus  thus 
precipitated  to  the  earth. 

Another  interesting  voyage  was  that  uudcrlukea  by 
u 2 
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AKnO-  M.  Gamerin,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  4th 
NAIM'ICS.of  August,  1807.  He  ascended  from  Tivoli  at  Paris, 
under  the  Russian  flag,  as  a token  of  the  peace  that 
GartM-rm*  subsisted  at  that  time  between  Trance  and  Russia, 
iwctunwi  balloon  was  illuminated  by  twenty  lamps,  and  to 
**  obviate  all  dangers  of  communication  between  these 
aud  the  hydrogen  gas,  which  it  might  be  necessary  to 
discharge  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  nearest  of 
the  lamps  was  fourteen  feet  distant  from  the  balloon, 
and  conductors  were  provided  to  carry  the  gas  away 
in  an  opposite  direction.  After  his  ascent,  rockets 
which  were  let  off  from  Tivoli,  seemed  to  him 
scarcely  to  rise  above  the  earth,  and  Paris,  with  all  its 
lamps,  appeared  a plane  studded  with  luminous  stops. 
In  forty  minutes  he  found  himself  at  an  elevation  of 
13,200  feet,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  dilitation  of 
the  balloon,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  discharging  a 
part  of  the  inflammable  air.  About  12  o'clock,  when 
3,600  feet  from  the  earth,  he  heard  the  barking  of 
dogs ; about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  saw  several 
meteors  flying  around  him,  but  none  of  them  so  near 
as  to  create  apprehension  ; at  half  past  three  he  beheld 
the  sun  emerging  in  brilliunt  majesty  above  an  ocean 
of  clouds,  and  the  gas  being  thereby  expanded,  the 
balloon  soon  rose  15,000  feet  above  the  earth,  where 
he  felt  the  cold  extremely  intense.  In  seven  hours 
and  a half  from  this  departure,  M.  Gamerin  descended 
near  Loges,  forty-five  leagues  distant  from  Paris. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1807,  the  same  intrppid 
nocturnal  aeronaut  undertook  a second  nocturnal  voyage,  in  the 
course  ot  which  he  was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger.  M.  Gamerin,  prognosticating  an  approaching 
storm  from  the  stale  of  the  atmosphere,  refused  to  be 
accompanied  by  a second  person,  who  earnestly  re- 
quested it.  He  ascended,  therefore,  alone  from  Ti- 
voli, and  was  carried  up,  with  unexampled  rapidity,  to 
an  immense  height  above  the  clouds ; the  balloon  was 
there  dilated  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  M.  Gamerin, 
having  been  prevented,  from  the  impatience  of  the 
mob  before  his  ascent,  from  regulating  those  parts  of 
the  apparatus  which  were  meant  to  conduct  the  gas 
away  from  the  lamps  on  its  escape,  was  totally  unable 
to  manage  the  balloon ; he  had  no  alternative  left, 
therefore,  but,  with  one  hand,  to  make  an  opening  two 
feet  in  diameter,  through  which  the  inflammable  air 
was  discharged  in  great  quantities,  and  with  the  other 
to  extinguish  as  many  of  the  lamps  as  he  could  pos- 
sibly reach.  The  adventurer  was  now  without  a regu- 
lating valve,  and  the  balloon,  subject  to  every  caprice 
of  the  whirlwind,  was  tossed  about  from  current  to 
current.  When  the  storm  impelled  him  downwards, 
he  was  obliged  to  cast  out  his  ballast  to  restore  the 
ascending  tendency,  and,  at  length,  every  resource 
being  exhausted,  no  expedient  was  left  him  to  provide 
against  future  exigencies.  In  this  forlorn  condition 
the  balloon  rose  through  thick  clouds,  but  afterwards 
sunk,  and  the  car  having  struck  against  the  ground 
with  a violent  impulse,  rehounded  from  it  to  a con- 
siderable altitude.  The  fury  of  the  storm  dashed  him 
against  the  mountains,  and  after  many  rude  agitations 
and  severe  shocks,  he  was  reduced  to  a state  of  tem- 
porary insensibility.  On  recovering  from  this  perilous 
situation,  he  reached  Mount  Tonnere  in  a storm  of 
thunder.  A very  short  time  after  his  anchor  hooked 
in  a tree,  and  in  seven  hours  and  a half  after  his  de- 
parture, he  landed  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred 


miles  from  Paris,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  AfillO- 
per  hour,  supposing  his  course  to  have  been  straight.  NAUT1CS. 
This  is  only  about  half  the  velority  with  which  this 
gentleman,  in  one  of  his  excursions  in  this  country, 
was  conveyed  from  London  to  Colchester,  a distance 
of  sixty  miles,  which  he  passed  over  in  three  quarters 
of  an  hour. 

We  shall  close  this  account  of  aerial  excursions  with  s*dW»  ex- 
that  of  our  intrepid  countryman,  Sadler,  who  undertook  carrion  from 
the  perilous  task  of  passing  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool,  j^blmiu 
on  the  1st  of  October,  1813.  Ho  ascended  from  Bel- 
videre  House,  about  one  o’clock  on  the  above  dav,  with 
the  wind  at  south-west,  and  in  35  minutes  had  sight  of 
the  mountains  in  Wales;  he  continued  in  the  same 
direction  till  three  o’clock,  when  being  nearly  over  the 
Isle  of  Man,  the  wind  blowing  fresh,  he  found  himself 
approaching  the  Welch  coast ; and  at  four  o’clock  had  a 
distinct  view  of  the  Skerry  light-house,  with  the  prospect 
of  consummating  his  ardent  hopes  of  a speedy  arrival 
in  Liverpool.  The  wind  now  shifting,  lie  was  taken  off, 
and  lost  sight  of  land ; when  after  hovering  about  a 
long  lime,  he  discovered  five  vessels  beating  down 
Channel;  and  in  hopes  of  their  assistance,  he  deter- 
mined to  descend  with  all  possible  expedition,  and 
precipitated  himself  into  the  sea.  In  this  most  critical 
situation,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  ves- 
sels took  no  notice  of  him.  Obliged,  therefore,  to  reas- 
cend, he  now  threw  out  a quantity  of  ballast,  and 
quickly  regained  his  lofty  situation  to  look  out  for  more 
friendly  aid.  It  was  a length  of  time  before  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  discovering  any,  but  now  observed  a 
vessel  which  gave  him  to  understand,  by  signals,  that 
she  intended  to  assist  him.  Two  others  also,  at  this 
time,  appeared  in  sight,  and  one  of  them,  tacking 
about,  hoisted  the  Manx  colours.  Night  coming  on, 
he  was  determined  to  avail  himself  of  their  proffered 
kindness,  and  accordingly  once  more  descended  to  the 
sea.  Here  the  wind,  acting  upon  the  balloon  as  it  lay 
on  the  water,  drew  the  car  with  so  much  velocity  that 
the  vessel  could  not  overtake  it;  and  notwithstanding 
he  used  his  utmost  efforts,  and  finally  tied  his  doaths 
to  the  grappling  iron,  and  sunk  them  to  keep  him 
steady,  still  the  balloon  was  carried  away  so  fast,  that 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  expelling  the  gas ; upon 
which  the  car  actually  sunk,  and  he  had  now  nothing 
but  the  netting  to  cling  to.  His  perilous  situation  ana 
the  fear  of  getting  entangled,  deterred  the  men  from 
coming  near  him ; until  in  danger  of  being  drowned, 

Mr.  Sadler  begged  they  would  run  their  bowsprit 
through  the  balloon  and  expell  the  remaining  gas. 

Having  done  thiB,  and  thrown  out  a line  which  he 
wound  round  his  arm,  he  was  dragged  a considerable 
way,  but  was  fortunately,  at  length,  got  on  board  nearly 
exhausted.  The  representation  of  the  car  of  this  bal- 
loon in  its  ascent,  is  shown  in  plate  2. 

Having  given  this  sketch  of  the  history  and  progress  Pwctkx  of 
of  aeronautics,  it  remains  for  us  to  offer  some  remarks  comtructhig 
relative  to  the  art  of  constructing  and  filling  aerostatic 
machines.  With  respect  to  the  form  best  suited  for  a 
balloon,  practice  seems  to  have  confirmed  the  globular 
or  elliptical,  although  mere  theorists  have  contended 
for  a far  different  figure. 

Supposing  the  globular  form,  the  following  method  Focmm* 
has  been  recommended  for  forming  the  several  gores thc  Eorc»- 
of  which  the  balloon  is  to  be  composed.  Referring  to 
fig.  7,  plate  1,  Aeronautics,  the  breadths  of  each  slip, 
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AfiRO-  at  the  several  distances  from  the  point  to  the  middle,  mg  them  some  days  together;  then  boil  one  ounce  of  aRRO- 
NAITJCS.  where  it  is  broadest,  are  directly  as  the  sines  of  those  this  solution  in  eight  ounces  of  drying  linseed  oil  for  a NAUT1CS. 

distances,  radius  being  the  sine  of  half  the  length  of  few  minutes  ; strtuu  the  solution  and  use  it  warm.  w/ 

the  slip,  or  of  die  distance  from  either  point  to  the  The  car,  or  boat,  is  best  made  of  wicker  work,  covered 
middle  of  the  slip.  That  is,  if  a ABCD  represent  one  with  leather,  and  painted;  and  the  proper  method  of 
of  these  gores,  AB  being  half  the  circumference,  or  AE  suspending  it  is  by  ropes  proceeding  from  the  net  which 
a quadrant,  conceived  to  be  equal  to  AC  or  AD;  then  goes  over  the  balloon.  The  net  should  be  formed  to 
will  CD  be  to  »bf  as  radius,  or  the  sine  of  AC  to  the  the  shape  of  the  balloon,  and  fall  down  to  the  middle 
sine  of  An.  So  that  if  the  quadrant  AE  or  AC  be  di-  of  it,  with  various  cords  proceeding  from  it  to  the  cir- 
vided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  as,  for  instance,  cumferencc  of  a circle,  about  twenty  feet  below  the  bal- 
nine,  and  the  quadrant  or  90°  be  divided  by  9,  the  loon ; and  from  this  circle  other  ropes  should  go  to  the 
quotient  10  is  the  number  of  degrees  in  each  part  ; and  edge  of  the  boat.  The  meshes  of  the  net  may  lie 
lienee  the  ani  AC,  A a,  Ac,  Ac.  will  be  respectively  small  at  top,  against  which  part  of  the  balloon  the 
90°,  80°,  70°,  Ac.  and  CD  being  radius,  the  several  inflammable  air  exerts  the  greatest  force,  and  increase 
breadths  a b,  cdt  ef,  Ac.  will  be  respectively  the  sines  in  sire  as  they  recede  from  the  top. 

of  80°,  70°,  60°,  Ac.  which  are,  in  the  figure,  placed  All  things  being  thus  prepared,  the  manner  of  filling  Filling* 
opposite,  the  radius  being  I.  Therefore,  when  it  is  is  as  follows: — When  the  balloon  is  small,  as,  for*™*!1 
proposed  to  cut  out  slips  for  a globe  of  a given  dianic-  example,  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  it  may  be  filled  hnJUwn. 
ter,  we  must  compute  the  circumference,  and  make  by  passing  the  hydrogen  gas  through  water,  by  means 
AE,  or  AC,  equal  to  one  quarter  of  that  circumference,  of  the  apparatus  represented  (fig.  8,  plate  II).  A is  a 
and  CD  of  any  breadth,  as  3 feet,  or  2 feet,  or  any  bottle  containing  the  ingredients  which  are  to  produce 
other  quantity ; then  multiply  each  of  the  decimal  mini-  the  gas;  BCD  is  a tube  in  the  form  of  a siphon,  fus- 
bers  set  opposite  the  figure  by  the  breadth  of  CD,  so  tened  by  one  extremity  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and 
will  the  several  products  be  the  breadths  of  ab,  cd,  ef,  passing  through  a hole  in  the  stopper  of  another 
Ac.  required.  bottle  E ; it  extends  so  far  as  almost  to  touch  the  bot- 

This  construction,  it  will  be  observed,  applies  only  tom  of  this  bottle,  which  is  nearly  full  of  water.  To 
to  the  spherical  balloon;  another,  very  simple  in  its  another  hole  in  the  cork  of  the  bottle  E,  is  adapted 
operation,  and  answering  to  any  figure  whatever,  is  another  tube,  to  the  outward  extremity  of  which  a 
described  by  Mr.  Evans,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  bladder  or  aperture  of  the  balloon  is  tied.  The  inflam- 
for  November,  1815.  mable  air  coming  out  of  the  aperture  D of  the  tube, 

Having  by  one  or  other  of  the  above  methods  formed  passes  through  the  water  of  the  bottle  E,  and  then 
the  gores,  and  united  them  in  their  required  form,  the  enters  into  the  balloon.  Two  small  casks  might  be 
next  object  is  to  render  the  whole  impervious  to  the  employed  instead  of  the  bottles  A and  E. 
gas  with  which  they  are  to  be  filled ; for  which  purpose  Another  apparatus  for  producing  hydrogen  gas,  and* 
the  following  varnish  is  said  to  answer  best.  conveying  it  into  the  balloon,  is  represented  (fig.  9), 

Vamuh.  jn  order  to  render  linseed  oil  drying,  boil  it  with  two  where  ABC  is  a vessel  made  of  clay  or  of  iron,  in  the 
ounces  of  sugar  of  lead  and  three  ounces  of  litharge  form  of  a Florence  flask,  and  the  substance  yielding  gas 
for  every  pint  of  oil,  till  they  are  dissolved,  which  will  is  introduced  into  it,  so  as  to  occupy  about  four-fifths 
be  in  about  half  an  hour.  Then  put  a pound  of  bird-  or  less  of  its  cavity.  If  the  substance  swell  much  by 
lime  and  half  a pint  of  drying  oil  into  an  iron  vessel,  the  action  of  the  fire  applied  to  it,  a tube  of  brass,  or 
whose  capacity  should  be  about  a gallon,  and  let  it  boil  first  of  brass  and  then  a leaden  tube,  must  be  luted  to 
very*  gently  over  a slow  charcoal  fire,  till  the  bird-lime  the  neck  C of  the  vessel.  The  extremity  of  the  tube 
ceases  to  crackle,  which  will  be  in  about  three  quarters  is  made  to  pass  through  the  water  of  a vessel  III,  and 
of  an  hour:  then  pour  upon  it  about  two  pints  and  a to  terminate  under  an  inverted  vessel  EF ; to  the  upper 
half  more  of  the  drying  oil,  and  let  it  boil  another  hour,  aperture  of  which  the  balloon,  or  a tube  going  to 
stirring  it  frequently  with  an  iron  or  wooden  spatula,  the  balloon,  is  adapted.  When  the  part  AB  of  the 
As  the  varnish,  when  boiling,  and  especially  when  vessel  is  put  into  the  fire  and  made  red  hot,  the  inflam 
nearly  done,  swells  very  much,  care  should  be  taken  mable  air  that  is  generated  will  come  out  of  the  tube 
to  remove,  in  those  cases,  the  pot  from  the  fire,  replacing  CD,  and  passing  through  the  water  in  the  vessel,  it  will 
it  when  the  varnish  subsides,  otherwise  it  will  boil  over,  at  last  enter  into  the  balloon  G.  As  a considerable 
While  the  boiling  is  going  on,  the  operator  should  oc-  quantity  of  common  air  remains  in  the  inverted  vessel 
casionally  examine  whether  it  has  boiled  enough,  EF,  before  the  operation  is  begun,  it  should  have  a 
which  may  be  known  by  observing  whether,  when  stop-cock  K.  through  which  it  may  be  drawn  out  by 
rubbed  between  two  knives,  and  then  separated  from  suction,  and  then  the  water  will  ascend  as  high  as  the 
one  another,  the  varnish  forms  threads  between  them  : stop-cock.  The  aperture  of  the  vessel  EF  should  be 
if  it  do  it  must  then  be  removed  from  the  fire.  When  at  least  one  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  HI, 


nearly  cold,  add  about  an  equal  quantity  of  spirit  of 
turpentine.  In  using  the  varnish  the  silk  of  the  balloon 
must  be  stretched,  and  the  varnish  hike-warm.  In 
twenty-four  hours  it  will  be  dry.  As  the  elastic  resin, 
known  by  the  name  of  Indian  rubber,  has  been  much 
extolled  for  a varnish,  the  following  method  of  making 
it,  as  practised  by  M.  Blanchard,  may  not  prove  un- 
acceptable. 

Dissolve  elastic  resin,  cut  small,  in  five  times  its 
weight  of  rectified  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  by  keep- 


and  the  fire  should  be  at  a sufficient  distance  from  the 
vessel  HI,  that  the  inflammable  air,  if  any  of  it  should 
escape,  may  not  take  fire  and  do  injury. 

Tne  apparatus  for  filling  an  inflammable  air  balloon  Filling  a 
of  a larger  kind,  is  represented  fig.  10.  AA  are  two 
tubs  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  two  b“l‘,OD* 
feet  deep,  inverted  in  larger  vessels.  At  the  bottom  of 
each  of  the  inverted  vessels  there  is  a hole,  to  which  is 
adapted  a tin  tube  E,  about  seven  inches  in  diameter 
and  seven  or  eight  inches  long.  To  these  tubes  the 
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AftRO-  silken  tubes  of  the  balloon  are  tied ; each  of  the  tubes 
NAUTIC5.  B is  surrounded  by  several  strong  casks,  so  regulated 
in  number  and  capacity,  as  to  be  less  than  half  full 
when  the  materials  are  equally  distributed.  In  the  top 
ol  each  of  these  casks  are  two  holes,  and  to  one  of  the 
holes  is  adapted  a tin  tube,  formed  so  as  to  pass  over 
the  edge  of  the  tube  B,  and  through  the  water,  and  to 
terminate  with  its  aperture  under  the  inverted  tub  A. 
The  other  hole,  which  serves  for  supplying  the  cask 
with  materials,  is  stopped  with  a wooden  plug.  These 
tin  tubes  may  be  about  three  inches  anil  a half  in  dia- 
meter, and  the  other  holes  may  be  smaller.  Two  masts, 
with  a rope,  &c.  are  used  for  this  machine,  although 
they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  ; because  the  balloon, 
by  means  of  a narrow  scaffold,  or  other  contrivance, 
may  be  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  tubs  AA. 
When  the  balloon  is  to  be  filled,  the  net  is  put  over  it, 
and  suspended  as  exhibited  in  the  figure.  Having  ex- 
pelled all  the  common  air  from  the  balloon,  its  silk  tubes 
are  fastened  round  the  tin  tubes  EE,  and  the  materials 
in  the  casks  being  properly  proportioned,  by  putting  in 
first  the  iron,  then  the  water,  and  lastly  the  vitriolic 
acid,  the  balloon  will  soon  be  inflated  by  the  inflamma- 
ble air,  and  support  itself  without  the  aid  of  the  rope 
GIL  As  the  filling  advances,  the  net  is  adjusted  round 
it;  the  ropes  proceeding  from  the  net  arc  fastened  to 
the  hoop  MN  ; the  boat  1 K,  is  suspended  front  the 
hoop  MN,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  the  voyage  is 
deposited  in  it.  When  the  balloon  is  a little  more  than 
three  quarters  full,  the  silken  tubes  are  separated  from 
the  tin  tubes,  and  their  extremities  being  tied,  they  are 
placed  in  the  boat.  Finally,  when  the  aeronauts  are  seated 
in  the  boat,  the  lateral  ropes  arc  slipped  oflf,  and  the  ma- 
chine will)  its  appendages  ascends  into  the  atmosphere. 
Proportion  It  would  be  excessively  laborious,  if  not  abso- 
uf  material*.  |ute]y  impossible,  to  collect  hydrogen  gas  as  it  exists 
m its  natural  state,  therefore  such  artificial  means  as 
those  described  above,  arc  always  had  recourse  to  as 
the  most  convenient  and  productive.  The  materials 
commonly  consist  of  a solution  of  iron,  or  zinc,  in  sul- 
phuric acid  The  iron  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  con- 
sists of  the  turnings  produced  by  the  boring  of  cannons ; 
but  when  this  cannot  be  obtained,  chips  of  iron  should  be 
preferred  to  filings.  It  is  of  importance  to  attend  to  the 
purity  of  the  metal,  for  rust  produces  hydrocarbonate, 
u gas  specifically  heavier  than  atmospheric  air;  grease 
also  is  injurious,  because  it  resists  the  action  of  the 
acid.  The  sulphuric  arid  must  be  diluted  with  five 
or  six  times  its  weight  of  water;  iron  yields  about  1700 
times  its  own  bulk  of  gas;  therefore,  four  and  a half 
ounces  of  iron,  with  the  same  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  22J  of  water,  will  produce  a cubic  foot  of  inflam- 
mable air;  and  of  zinc  six  ounces,  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  acid,  and  30  ounces  of  water,  will  produce  a 
cubic  foot  of  air.  The  gas  is  collected,  as  slated  above, 
into  a number  of  casks,  which  should  be  lined  with 
tin.  M.  Gamerio,  in  1802,  used  thirty  six  casks,  every 
twelve  of  which  communicated  with  a collar,  and  three 
tubes  from  three  collars  conveyed  the  gas  into  one 
large  tube,  which  joined  to  the  balloon.  Professor 
Robertson  and  Sacharof,  of  whose  voyage  we  have  given 
the  detail,  had  twenty -five  vessels  communicating 
with  a collar,  into  each  of  which  they  put  l‘201bs.  of 
iron  filings,  chiefly  from  cast  iron,  with  000  llw.  of 
water,  and  12011)8.  of  sulphuric  acid  poured  over  it 
The  filling  of  the  balloon  occupied  five  hours.  M. 


UTI.CS. 

Blanchard  filled  a balloon  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter  aErO- 
from  only  four  casks,  cadi  holding  120  gallons.  Lu-  NAUTICS. 
nardi,  of  whom  we  have  also  spoken,  reduced  his  appa-  • 

ratus  to  still  greater  simplicity,  employing  only  two 
casks,  from  which  the  gas  was  transmitted  into  the 
balloon  without  passing  through  the  water ; and  in  the 
short  space  of  naif  an  hour  he  filled  the  balloon  by 
which  he  ascended  from  Edinburgh  and  Uiasgow. 

The  shape  of  this  machine  resembled  n pear,  being 
twenty-three  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty  in  height.  M. 

Blanchard  used  1000  lbs.  of  iron  and  12.00  lbs.  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  for  the  production  of  the  gas  to  till  a 
balloon  of  Lweiity-ofie  feet.  Lunardi,  on  the  occasion 
just  mentioned,  employed  2000  lbs  of  each,  and 
12,000  lbs.  of  water.  The  latest  writer  on  this  subject, 
computes  that  this  quantity  should  suffice  for  a balloon 
of  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  14,137  feet  in  capa- 
city. The  balloon  of  thirty-three  feet,  in  which  Lunardi 
first  ascended  in  England,  and  one  that  ascended  at 
Nantz  about  the  same  time,  were  filled  from  zinc  instead 
of  iron.  Making  allowance  for  the  expansion  of  the 
gas  during  the  ascent,  the  balloon  ought  never  to  be 
filled  above  three-fourths. 

There  is  also  another  method  of  procuring  hydrogen 
gas,  by  passing  water  over  tubes,  or  through  tubes 
previously  heated  to  reducss,  but  there  is  a danger  of 
the  metal  running  to  a slag  before  any  considerable 
Quantity  of  gas  is  obtained;  a balloon,  however, 
thirty-two  feet  in  diameter,  has  been  filled  by  this  pro- 
cess in  the  space  of  eight  hours. 

The  above  may,  we  believe,  be  considered  to  con-  The* 
tain  all  that  lias  been  practically  ascertained  upon  this/Uid°B 
interesting  subject;  aud  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  at 
much  length  into  the  illustration  of  theories,  which 
only  exist  in  the  imagination  of  their  respective  authors. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  attending  the  machines 
we  have  been  describing  consists  in  the  difficulty, 
perhaps  we  might  say  the  impossibility,  of  conducting 
them  in  the  atmosphere ; they  are  immersed  in  strong 
currents  of  air,  with  which  they  are  irresistibly  borne 
away,  in  any  direction,  at  hazard,  without  the  navi- 
gator having  it  at  all  in  his  power  to  restrain  or  direct 
their  course.  When  we  consider  that  M.  Gamerio 
was  taken  from  Loudon  to  Colchester  at  the  rate  of 
eighty  miles  per  hour,  any  idea  of  force  existing  in 
the  aeronaut,  or  in  any  wings  or  sails  with  which  he 
may  be  furnished  to  direct  his  course,  seems  perfectly 
hopeless ; yet  numerous  plans  are  frequently  sug- 
gested under  a view  of  effecting  such  a purpose.  We 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  check  the  spirit  of  scien- 
tific pursuit,  and  freely  acknowledge  that  many  thing* 
are  accomplished  by  perseverance,  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  appeared  almost  as  impossible  as  that  of 
directing  a balloon  at  the  pleasure  of  the  voyager ; 
but  still  we  must  confess  that  our  hopes  of  success  in 
this  case  are  very  little  removed  from  despair. 

Mr.  John  Evans  has  published,  at  different  tim*s,  his 
ideas  on  this  subject,  in  Tilloeh’s  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine ; and  proposes  to  attain  any  desired  direction  by 
means  of  oblique  ascents  and  descents,  m the  same 
manner  as  a ship  frequently  reaches  its  destined  port, 
with  the  wind  full  a-hcad,  by  repeated  oblique  tra- 
verses. See  Phil.  Mag.  No.  211. 

Sir  George  Cayley  has  also  directed  much  of  his 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  has  many  ingenious  spe- 
culations connected  with  it,  published  in  Nicholson* 
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A ft  HO-  Journal,  and  in  Uw  Philosophical  Magazine ; and  par* 
KAUTICS.  ticularly  in  the  former,  on  the  construction  and  opem- 
— tions  of  parachutes.  Iu  a number  of  the  latter  work 
^nrvncQ**  for  February,  1816,  we  liave  a paper  by  this  philoso- 
pher,  in  which  he  suggests  the  power  of  steam,  not 
only  for  idling  the  balloon,  bat  for  working  machinery 
in  it  to  serve  for  its  direction ; and  concludes  by 
Stating,  that  he  thinks  it  very  possible  that  the  lines 
by  Darwin,  with  reference  to  the  power  of  steam,  may 
be  eventually  realized. 


•'  Sot.n  »1mU  thy  arm,  anconqatrM  Steam  ! afar 
Drag  the  alow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car; 

Or  on  wide  waving  wings  expanded  Lear 
The  Dying  chariot  through  the  streams  of  air. 

Pair  ere* a iriuiuj'lunt,  leaning  from  above. 

Shall  wave  their  iluUerim;  Kerchiefs  as  they  move  ; 

Or  warrior  band*  alarm  the  gaping  einwil, 

And  armies  shrink  beneath  the  sbuduwy  cloud." 

For  our  own  parts,  we  must  confess  that  such  flights 
of  imagination  seem  to  us  to  become  poetry  much 
better  than  philosophy. 
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/ERUGO  (aijp,  air,  or  ether,  from  its  blue  colour), 
the  rust  or  oxid  of  metal,  particularly  of  copper.  It 
is  formed  naturally,  as  in  trie  copper  mines,  or  artifi- 
cially, as  in  vt  rdigrisc,  and  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  vinous  acid  on  the  metal.  Aurugittoug  is  an  adjective 
that  hus  been  formed  from  this  word. 

A^atroo  Praimhata,  prepared  verdigrise.  In  the 
Pharmacopeia  Ijondincnsis  this  is  the  basis  of  the  un- 
guentum  uiruginis. 

iERESCATORES,  in  Antiquity,  from  the  Latin  arut- 
cari,  to  beg.  A sort  of  vagabonds,  whose  character 
appears  to  have  answered  to  that  of  our  gypsies. 
Certain  priests  of  the  goddess  Cvbele  were  also  railed 
tenaco/ot  fg  of  the  great  mother,  because  of  their  em- 
ployment of  begging,  or  alms-gathering,  in  public 
streets.  These  priests  attracted  attention  by  the  ring- 
ing of  little  bells.  Hence,  probably,  the  custom  of 
some  mendicant  orders  abroad ; and  of  lepers  appear- 
ing formerly  in  some  parts  of  our  own  country,  with 
bell  and  chipper.  It  was  a term  also  applied  to  op- 
pressive tax-gatherers. 

AL,  /Es,  light,  tire,  ether;  in  Ancient  Metallurgy,  brass 
or  copper,  probably  from  the  bright  colour  of  those  me- 
tals. In  more  modern  usage,  /Es  signifies  brass,  and 
cuprum  is  applied  to  copper.  JE$  Fla v dm  was  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  this  compound.  Amongst 
the  Romans,  &A  signified  money  generally,  their  first 
coinage  having  been  brass  : and  some  nations  still  call 
their  money  by  the  name  of  that  particular  metal,  in 
which  it  is  of  most  frequent  currency;  as  the  tiller  or 
stiver  of  the  Scotch.  The  ancients  had  various  sorts 
of  the  £s,  such  asj-Es  caldarium,  or  /Es  olarium,  cast 
brass,  or  pot  brass,  which  was  not  malleable.  /Es  can- 
did urn  was  of  a pure  and  white  kind,  found,  it  is  said, 
under  the  veins  of  silver  iu  the  mine,  and  seems  to  have 
been  similar  to  talc;  or  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
whiter  brass.  JEn  uxorium  was  a sum  paid  by  Roman 
bachelors  for  living  single  to  old  age. 

JEx  Corinth i cm.  This  was  accounted  the  most 
costly  and  precious  composition  of  all  the  brasses  of 
the  ancients,  l’liny  affirms  that  it  was  first  discovered 
at  the  sacking  of  Corinth,  from  which  it  obtained  its 
name.  It  was  said  to  be  a mixture  of  gold,  silver, 
and  the  common  brass ; and  was  divided  into  the  red, 
the  white,  and  the  common  money-colour ; but  no 
gold  can  be  obtained,  after  the  most  accurate  analysis, 
from  some  pieces  of  this  compound  which  have  come 
down  to  us. 

JEa  Cypricm,  a copper,  from  which  superior  brass 
was  made,  found  in  the  island  Cyprus. 

its  Hepaticon,  was  of  a siivorish  colour,  and  is 
sometimes  thought  to  have  been  bronze. 


/Es  Ustum,  or  <ri  veneris,  bps  crematum,  crocus  ve- 
ocris,  cinis  sens,  terms  applied  to  an  ancient  chemical 
preparation  used  in  the  famous  art  of  staining  glass.  It 
appears  to  have  been  an  oxid  of  copper  mixed  with 
sulphur,  and  was  sometimes  applied  as  a drying  and 
detersive  quality  in  ointments. 

jESCHYNOMENE,  the  bastard  sensitive  plant; 
class  and  order  Diadelphia,  Decandria. 

JESCULAP1US,  in  Ancient  Mythology,  the  god  of 
medicine,  and  son  of  Apollo,  by  Coronis;  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Larissa,  daughter  of  Phlegtas.  Apollo  set  a 
crow  to  wulch  the  nymph  Coronis  alter  his  union  with 
her ; and  discovering  that  she  admitted  the  embraces  of 
Ischys  of  zEnionia,  he  destroyed  her  with  lightning, 
but  preserved  the  infant,  and  gave  him  to  Chiron,  the 
centaur,  to  be  educated  in  the  art  of  medicine.  By 
some  authors  it  is  repres.  nted,  that  Coronis  left  her 
father  to  avoid  his  discovering  her  pregnancy,  and  ex- 
posed her  child  near  Epidaurus.  A goat  suckled 
.Esculapius,  and  a dog  of  the  flock  of  Aresthonus 
sheltered  the  infant  from  injury.  He  was  found  by  the 
master,  Arcslhanus,  whilst  in  search  of  his  lost  goat, 
and  the  head  of  the  child  was  then  perceived  to  be 
illuminated  with  a radiance  of  light.  Minerva  pre- 
sented to  him  some  of  the  blood  of  the  Gorgon 
which  she  had  slain,  and  with  this  /Esculapius 
brought  several  dead  people  to  life.  Pluto  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  successful  efforts  of  the  physician, 
and  lest  his  dominions  should  want  inhabitants,  com- 
plained to  Jupiter.  The  father  of  the  gods  struck 
jE&culapius  with  thunder;  and  Apollo,  in  revenge,  killed 
the  Cyclops  who  made  the  thunder-bolts.  Goats,  bulls, 
lambs,  and  pigs  were  sacrificed  to  this  god  of  physic; 
and  he  was  first  worshipped  at  Epidaurus,  Pergamos, 
Athens,  Smyrna,  Cyreue,  and  Crete.  Rome,  being 
delivered  from  a plague  a.  tr.  c.  462,  built  a temple  to 
Aesculapius,  who,  it  was  said,  had  concealed  himself 
under  the  form  of  a serpent  on  the  banks  of  the  Tvber, 
and  effected  their  deliverance  from  the  direful  disease. 
At  Epidaurus  his  statue  was  erected  of  gold  and  ivory, 
with  a large  beard ; one  hand  contained  a staff  with  a 
serpent  wreathed  around  it,  and  his  other  hand  sup- 
ported a serpent.  He  is  generally  accompanied  by  the 
symbol  of  vigilance,  a cock. 

iESCULUS,  in  Botany,  the  horac-chesnut ; class  and 
order  Heptandria,  Monogynia. 

JEST1MATIO  Capitis,  a term  of  Saxon  law  for  a 
fine  payable  on  account  of  offences  against  persons  of 
rank,  the  sum  being  proportioned  to  the  quality  of  the 
persons  aggrieved. 

AwSYMMUM,  in  Antiquity.  Pausanias  mentions  a 
monument  of  tins  name,  built  by  /Esymnus,  who,  hav- 
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JF5YM-  ing  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle  respecting  the  best 
MUM.  method  of  governing  the  Megareans,  was  answered, 

I TiTeU-  **  ^ Mdiag  MMwkftM  SlVi  the  most  WSIffWfc* 
Understanding  the  deceased  heroes  and  sages  of  former 
times  to  be  intended  by  this,  he  built  and  consecrated 
a monument  to  them,  and  enclosed  it  with  a senate 
Souse;  in  which  the  illustrious  dead  were  thus  believed 
to  he  present  with  the  deliberations  of  the  living. 

iETHALIA,  or  Ilua,  in  Ancient  Geography,  from 
niOoXr;.  smoke,  which  seems  to  denote  that  it  formerly 
contained  a volcano ; the  present  well-known  island  of 
Elba.  See  Elba. 

jETHER  (atflnr,  to  burn),  in  Physiolgy,  a subtle, 
penetrating  fluid,  which  has  been  supposed,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  to  be  diffused  through  the 
universe  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere ; to 
pervade  the  air  itself,  and  to  occupy  all  the  pores  and 
interstices  of  matter. 

The  existence  of  such  a fluid  is  wholly  hypothetical, 
and  has  given  birth  to  conjectures  as  indefinite  as  the 
space  that  has  been  assigned  to  its  circulation.  With 
some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  it  was  the  origin  of 
all  things,  an  attenuation  of  fire,  which,  according  to 
Hippocrates,  was  **  immortal ; knows  all  things ; sees, 
hears,  and  determines  whatsoever  is.  or  shall  hereafter 
be."  From  this  fluid,  existing  in  perfection  only  in  the 
highest  heavens,  and  encircling  the  whole  of  the  ma- 
terial universe,  all  grosser  elements  were  said  lobe  first 
derived,  and  from  them  the  various  productions  of  nature. 
Here  the  gods  were  enthroned,  and  the  stars  rolled 
along  in  all  the  music  of  the  spheres.  We  need  not 
be  surprised  that  such  philosophy  readily  furnished 
language  to  poetry,  and  assimilated  itself  with 
all  the  grosser  and  more  refined  notions  of  the  an- 
eieut  mythologies.  It  was  poetry  and  mythology  in 
itself. 

As  a speculation  of  science,  it  would  long  since  have 
been  exploded  from  all  connection  with  the  inductive 
philosophy,  but  for  the  sanction  that  has  been  given  to 
it  by  some  conjectures  of  Sir  Isaqe  Newton.  Finding, 
after  all  his  endeavours  to  procure  a vacuum,  and  after 
the  exclusion  of  the  common  air  from  the  receiver  of 
the  air-pump,  that  there  still  was  a medium  through 
which  heat  would  act,  and  the  thermometer  be  affected 
by  it,  as  in  the  open  air,  he  suggested  that  an  elastic 
vibrating  /F.thcr  might  remain  in  the  vessel,  as  the  only 
solution  of  the  attending  phenomena.  Hr  also  con- 
nected it  with  his  doctrine  of  gravitation,  and  sub- 
joins it  as  a question  ‘4  concerning  its  amxe* — “ A 
question,  1 say,"  he  adds,  in  his  premonition  to  the 
reader,  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  Opiirs,  in 
1717,  **  for  I do  not  hold  it  as  a thing  established." 
His  ideas  were,  that  this  fluid  or  “ ethereal  medium," 
being  much  rarer  in  the  pores  of  bodies  and  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  than  at  a distance  from 
them,  and  in  the  vicinity  and  body  of  (lie  sun  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  denser  as  we  recede  from  it,  it  would 
he  repelled  by  all  other  bodies,  and  impel  them  to- 
ward the  son.  Dr.  Hartley  ventured  to  construct  upon 
tkis  theory  of  a vibrating  seiher,  the  celebrated  system 
of  vibration,  and  vibratiunclcs  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  nerves  and  brain ; by  which  he  accounts 
for  all  our  sensations  and  ideas.  He  even  thinks  it  a 
consequence  of  this  theory,  that  could  matter  be  en- 
dowed with  the  most  simple  kinds  of  sensation,  it 
might  arrive  at  all  the  intelligence  of  which  the  human 


mind  is  possessed ! The  metaphysical  difficulties  of  this  jETjfEU. 
system  are  ably  stated  by  Dr.  Reid.  **  Our  sensations  — * 
arise  from  vibrations,  and  our  ideas  from  vibratiunclcs,  ASTTTE8. 
or  miniature  vibrations;  and  he  (Dr.  Hartley)  compre- 
heads,  under  these  two  words  of  fixation*  and  ideas,  all 
the  operations  of  the  mind.  But  how  can  wc  export  any 
prool  of  the  connection  between  vibrations  and  thought, 
when  the  existence  of  such  vibrations  was  never  proved. 

The  proof  of  their  connection  cannot  be  stronger  than  the 
proof  of  their  existence.  For,  as  the  author  acknowledges, 
that  wc  cannot  infer  the  existence  of  the  thoughts  from 
the  existence  of  the  vibrations,  it  i»  no  less  evident,  that 
wc  cannot  infer  the  existence  of  vibrations  from  the 
existence  of  our  thoughts.  The  existence  of  both  must 
he  known  before  we  can  know  their  connection.  As 
to  the  existence  of  our  thoughts,  we  have  the  evidence 
of  consciousness ; a kind  of  evidence  that  never  was 
called  in  question.  But  as  to  the  existence  of  vibra- 
tions, in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  nerves  and 
brain,  no  proof  has  yet  been  brought." 

Upon  the  scientific  objections  to  this  theory,  though 
the  great  name  of  Newtox  is  concerned,  it  has  been 
inquired,  whether  the  imperfection  of  the  instruments 
employed,  or  other  causes,  may  not  induce  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  air  is  not  wholly  exhausted  from  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  air-pump,  rather  than  that  it  leaves  behind 
a fluid  distinct  from  itself;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
supposed  connection  of  this  fluid  with  gravitation,  it 
been  suggested,  that  it  will  answer  none  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  produced.  As  a fluid  unequally 
dense  and  elastic,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  its 
particles  are  not  in  contact,  and  are  elastic  only  by 
mutual  reputsion ; that  is.  by  acting  on  each  other  at  a 
distance;  a repulsion  which,  only  in  operating  through 
all  the  space,  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  (to  say 
nothing  of  its  action  in  remoter  parts  of  the  universe), 
must  multiply  in  every  particle  of  the  conformation 
of  this  fluid  the  very  difficulties  for  which  its  existence 
is  supposed  to  account.  The  conjectural  shape  in 
which  Newton  left  his  few  thoughts  upon  this  sub- 
ject, would  have  rendered  any  remark  upon  the  diffi- 
culties of  establishing  it,  perhaps,  unnecessary  at  this 
period  of  the  world,  but  lor  the  general  authority  of 
his  name,  its  connection  with  Hartley’s  system,  and  with 
the  still  wilder  conjectures  of  the  ancients. 

Avriirn,  in  Chemistry,  a light  gaseous  fluid,  produced 
by  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  a concentrated  acid. 

See  Chemistry,  Div.  ii. 

it/riiER,  in  Medicine.  See  Medici re,  Div.  ii. 

yETHERE.^C  OIL,  in  Distillation,  u subtle  essential 
oil.  nearly  a spirit;  thus,  the  {ethereal  oil  of  turpentine, 
is  the  liquor  rising  next  after  the  spirit. 

.ETHIISA,  in  Botany,  Fool’s  Parsley;  a genus  of 
plants,  of  the  order  Digynia,  class  Pentandria. 

.ETITES,  or  Eaolf.-Stone,  in  Natural  History,  a 
flint,  or  eruslated  and  hollow  stone,  found  in  slates  of 
our  common  pebbles : it  rattles  on  being  shaken,  and 
contains  a nucleus.  Many  miraculous  were  properties 
attributed  to  it  by  the  ancients ; such  as  the  prevention 
of  almrtion,  the  discovery  of  thieves.  Arc.  There  is  also 
an  idle  popular  story,  that  the  female  eagle  (aeroc, 
from  whence  its  name  mtites)  takes  up  this  stone  into 
her  nest,  while  she  is  sitting,  to  prevent  her  eggs  being 
rotten.  They  ore  at  first  soft,  and  become  hard  by 
their  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Near  Trevoux,  in 
France,  they  arc  very  numerous. 
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JETNA.  AETNA,  a burning  mountain  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the 
s^v-w'  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  long  a subject  of  curiosity 
and  investigation  to  philosophic  travellers.  The  district 
in  which  it  stands  is  denominated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  Val  de  Demotic  or  Deinona ; from  a super- 
stitious notion  that  it  is  the  resort  of  dtemons,  who 
have  chosen  the  caverns  of  this  celebrated  mountain  as 
their  residence. 

Name.  Bochart  derives  the  name  of  .Etna  from  the  Hebrew 

word  At  hums , which  signifies  a furnace  or  darkness : in 
the  Itineraries  it  is  written  jEthana.  The  heathen 
mythology  represented  .Etna  as  the  place  where  Vulcan 
superintended  the  forges  of  the  Cyclops,  who  were 
continually  engaged  in  making  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter. 

Fmsnl  exert* bant  m»to  Cyclopes  in  antro 
Jlranle’qut,  Sltropcsqac,  et  iiudu*  mciuhrs  Pyrncmon. 

On  their  eternal  anvil*  here  lie  found 

Tin*  brethren  beating,  and  the  blow*  go  roubd. 

This  idea  doubtless  originated  in  observing  the  volcanic 
character  of  the  mountain,  which  furnished  a fair  op- 
portunity for  poetic  exaggeration  and  embellishment. 
The  ancients  erected  a temple  here  to  Vulcan  himself, 
in  which  a perpetual  fire  was  preserved.  jEtna  was 
also  considered  as  the  prison  to  which  Jupiter  con- 
signed tite  rebellious  giant  Enceladus.  This  mountain 
is  poetically  called,  by  Pindar,  the  pillar  of  heaven,  an 
epithet  derived  from  the  obscure  ideas  of  the  ancients, 
respecting  its  real  elevation. 

M«r», 

rv>iXu 

Kt^oirr'  A.'m Pyli.  OJ.  i.  ».  SC. 

. . In  fact  the  precise  height  of  the  mountain  has  not 

* ® 1 ‘ even  yet  been  very  satisfactorily  determined  ‘.  although 

in  general  it  is  ascertained  to  be  very  inferior  to  the 
Alps,  much  more  to  the  magnificent  chains  of  moun- 
tains that  appear  in  the  western  world.  Sir  Geo. 
Shuckburgh  observes,  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions (vol.  lxvii),  that  Vesuvius  placed  upon  mount  .Etna, 
would  not  be  equal  in  elevation  to  mount  Blanc.  Without 
regarding  the  exaggerated  statements  of  other  travellers, 
some  of  whom  allirm  it  to  be  six,  eight,  or  even  twelve 
miles  in  height ; it  may  be  proper  to  furnish  the  reader 
with  a comparative  estimate  of  some  of  the  most  au- 
thentic writers. 

Kireher  states  the  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
at  4,000  toises.* 

Hecupero  2,500. 

Men  telle 1,950. 

Buffon  ‘2,000  fathoms. 

Brydooe 12,000  feet. 

Faujvis  de  S.  Fond 10,030  feet. 

Sir  G.  Shuckburgh., 10,9.54  feet. 

Saussurc  10,963  feet. 

Circulate-  The  circumference  has  also  been  estimated  very  dif- 
rence  uui  ferently  by  different  authors.  M.  llouel  considers  it  as 
no  more  than  forty  miles  at  the  base.  Some  state  the 
circumference  at  sixty,  others  at  a hundred  miles,  and 


• A French  totee  is  rather  more  than  an  English  faUwin,  or  *i* 
feet. 

VOL.  XVII. 


Recupero  at  a hundred  ami  eighty-three.  Mcntelle.  A INA, 
makes  the  diameter  thirty  miles,  and  Buffon  gives 
three  hundred  square  leagues  for  the  superficies. 

.Etna,  when  viewed  at  a distance,  has  been  described  General  *p- 
as  assuming  the  appearance  of  an  obtuse  truncated  P**™'*- • 
cone,  extended  at  the  base,  and  terminating  in  a vertex 
bifurcated,  or  having  two  distinct  eminence*,  consider- 
ably separated  from  each  other.  At  a nearer  approach, 
it  possesses  a singular  aspect,  its  surface  being  wildly, 
but  pleasingly  diversified,  with  numbers  of  small  coni- 
cal projections,  or  hills,  adorned  with  verdure  and 
trees,  and  scattered  with  villages,  hamlets,  and  monas- 
teries. A green  belt,  consisting  of  oaks  and  pines, 
encircles  the  middle,  while  the  lofty  summit  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  pierces  the  skies.  The  popu- 
lation of  iEtna  has  been  thought  to  amount  to  not  less 
than  a hundred  thousand,  diffused  through  seventy* 
seven  towns  and  villages.  The  toil  and  difficulty  of  the 
ascent  have  stimulated  the  ardour  of  travellers  to  reach 
the  summit,  which  is  considered  as  about  thirty  miles 
distant  from  Catania,  whence  the  journey  is  commonly 
undertaken. 

JEtna  is  divided  into  three  districts  or  regions,  pach  Dubious, 
impressed  with  its  characteristic  differences.  They 
have  distinct  climates,  corresponding  w ith  the  grada- 
tions of  ascent, and  obviously  enough  divisable  into  the 
torrid,  the  temperate,  and  the  frigid.  The  mountain, 
however,  has  been  divided  usually  according  to  tho 
diversities  of  its  fertility,  rather  than  the  variations  of 
its  temperature ; and  accordingly  we  have  three  regions, 
namely,  II  Region*  Culta,  or  the  fertile  region;  II 
Regione  SylvOsa,  or  the  woody  region;  and  II  Rcgiono 
Descrta,  or  the  barren  region.  Some  have  added  a 
fourth,  which  they  denominate  the  Region  of  Snow; 
but  this  is  properly  included  in  that  which  takes  the 
name  of  desert  or  barren.  We  shall  conduct  the 
reader  through  each,  availing  ourselves  of  the  various 
information  of  different  travellers,  and  presenting  it  in 
a combined  and  compressed  form. 

It  Reg  ion  t Culta,  or  the  fertile  region,  may  be  con-  f|„.  fcrtU* 
sidered  as  extending  fifteen  miles  from  the  city  of  region. 
Catania,  whence,  wc  have  already  staled,  the  traveller 
usually  begins  his  journey,  and  from  which  point  tho 
ascent  commences.  The  superficies  of  this  region  is 
estimated  by  Buffon  at  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  square  leagues.  It  is  encircled  by  the  rivers 
Scmctus  and  Alcantara,  excepting  on  the  south  and 
south-east,  where  it  is  hounded  by  the  sea.  This  part 
of  the  mountain  has  always  been  celebrated  for  it* 
extreme  fertility,  owing  chiefly,  as  both  ancient  and 
modern  writers  agree,  to  the  decomposition  of  the  lava, 
and  perhaps  partly  to  cultivation.  It  abounds  in 
pasture  grounds,  orchards  and  fruit  trees,  of  luxuriant 
varietv,  particularly  the  vine.  Where  the  soil  is  shallow, 
sometimes  pieces  of  lava  project,  and  roughen  the  path ; 
and  in  other  cases  the  roots  of  ‘trees  shoot  along  the 
surface  in  a horizontal  direction. 

The  traveller  here  beholds  around  him  a number  of  Conical 
conical  hills,  each  of  which  is  frequently  two,  or  even  hill*, 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  uiree  or  four  hundred 
x 
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.ETNA.  feet  in  height.  Their  volcanic  origin  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  their  proximity  to  the  great  gulph,  and 
from  some  of  them  having  a small  crater  at  the  summit. 

Nie-jUm.  After  advancing  about  twelve  miles,  the  traveller 
usually  halts  at  Nicolosi,  which  is  considered  the  first 
station;  and  according  to  M.  Houel,  is  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Formerly  it  was  a convent  belonging  to  the  Benedic- 
tine friars  of  Catania;  at  present  a solitary  individual 
resides  here  to  lake  care  of  the  cultivation  of  the  fields 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  heat  is  much 
less  intense  here  than  at  Catania,  and  the  progress  of 

Monte  vegetation  proportionable  slower.  Monte  Russo,  or 

Itm.j.  the  Red  Mountain,  is  one  of  the  great  curiosities  of 
this  region.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  general  colour, 
which  is  reddish,  not  however  without  considerable  in- 
termixtures of  othe  r shades.  'Hie  year  1669  was  the 
period  of  its  formation,  when  it  rose  from  the  midst  of 
a plain,  and  discharged  a torrent  of  lava,  which  flowed 
to  the  sea  and  formed  a promontory,  destroying  many 
vineyards  and  pastures  in  its  progress.  A deep  bed 
of  black  sand  envelopes  the  bottom,  to  the  breadth  of 
about  two  utiles.  The  base  of  the  lava  is  grey  coloured 
horn-stone,  of  rather  ft  fine  grain;  the  scoria?  of  which 
the  hill  is  composed,  have  a similar  base,  containing 
shocrls  and  felspars,  having  a vitreous  appearance, 
and  more  friable  than  the  lava.  The  dimensions  of  this 
mountain  are  variously  reported.  Spallanzani  agrees 
with  Borelli,  in  considering  its  circumference  at  the 
foot  as  not  exceeding  two  miles,  and  its  perpendicular 
elevation  150  paces.  It  contains  a multitude  of  openings, 
shaped  like  a funnel,  which  the  excessive  cold  prevents 
being  explored  to  any  considerable  distance.  It  forms 
one  of  the  mouths,  through  which  /Etna  has  in  modern 
times,  discharged  its  mighty  showers  of  lava  and  ashes. 

St  Nicoulu  The  next  station  is  that  of  St.  Niccolo  dell'  Arena, 

<jdi'  Arras,  which,  like  the  preceding,  is  a decayed  building,  once  in 
possession  of  the  Benedictine  friars  ; but  long  ago  they 
were  compelled  to  forsake  it  in  consequence  of  the 
devastating  effects  of  the  lava,  and  many  monuments 
aud  inscriptions  are  found  on  tin?  spot,  recording  the 
history  of  its  different  disasters.  The  eruption  of  1669, 
has,  however,  been  the  means  of  diffusing  around  con- 
siderable fertility;  the  black  sand  thrown  up  at  that 
period  having  been  converted  readily  into  vegetable 
earth,  and  being  in  consequence  covered  with  vine- 
vards.  At  a small  distance  is  another  of  those  volcanic 
hills,  peculiar  to  /Etna ; in  shape  it  is  spherical,  in 
heighth  about  300  feet,  and  a mile  in  circuit ; and  on 
every  side  richly  overspread  with  verdure.  The  eruption 
which  occasioned  this  mountainous  production,  ruined 
the  ancient  region  of  Hybla,  now  called  in  contemp- 
tuous commemoration,  MelPassi,  and  at  present  chieflv 
observable  on  account  of  a few  scattered  mounts  of 
vegetable  beauty  and  abundance,  rising  amidst  fields 
of  lava  and  barrenness. 

IV  wr.o  dj  The  next  advance  is  to  the  second  region  of  .Etna, 

denominated  Rcgionc  Sykostt,  or  the  woody  region; 
which  begins  about  three  miles  above  the  latter  place, 
.md  extends  upwards  of  eight  or  ten  miles. 

According  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  the  vegetation  of  this 
region  decrease*  as  yon  advance ; the  trees  gradually 
diminishing  in  size,  till  they  become  comparatively 
dwarfish  and  insignificant.  He  noticed  great  quantities 
of  juniper  and  tansy,  and  was  informed  that  curious 
plants  abounded  in  all  directions.  This  region  is 


estimated  at  from  70  to  80  miles  in  circumference,  with  iTNA. 
a surface  of  about  40  or  45  square  leagues,  forming  a 
girdle  round  the  mountain  of  vivid  green,  composed  of 
oaks,  beeches,  and  other  trees,  in  a soil  of  vegetable 
earth.  The  climate  has  here  improved  into  the  most 
agreeable  mildness,  the  air  cool  and  reviving,  and  every 
breeze  surcharged  with  delicious  odours.  It  is  in  fact 
a wilderness  of  sweets,  and  in  many  of  its  retreats 
realizes  the  scenes  of  descriptive  poetry : 

So  pure,  so  firUi,  t)ic  wood*,  lire  sky,  tlw  air, 
ll  aeviiicd  a piste  where  aii|ft'l»  might  repair; 

And  tunc  tbek  Imrpt,  amidst  tbuae  tranquil  shades, 

To  luomiug  King*,  and  mutmliglit  serenade*. 

Majestic  forest  trees  presenting  themselves  on  every 
side,  diffuse  over  the  whole  landscape  an  air  of  the 
utmost  magnificence  and  grandeur ; the  effect  of  which 
is  heightened  by  the  inequalities  of  the  surface.  The 
eastern  side  abounds  particularly  in  chesnut  trees,  of 
the  largest  dimensions,  which  become  on  article  of 
trade,  ami  a very  profitable  one,  bv  furnishing  hoops 
for  casks ; on  which  account  the  inhabitants  very  care- 
fully attend  to  their  cultivation.  One  tree  above  the  Great  cbe»- 
rest  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  extraordinary  size,  nut  tree, 
and  has  acquired  the  epithet  of  Castagno  di  Cento 
Cavalli,  or  the  chesnut  tree  of  a hundred  horse,  from 
its  supposed  capacity  of  containing  that  number ; but 
particularly  from  the  story  which  fabulous  tradition  has 
transmitted,  of  the  qneen  of  Spain  having  found 
shelter,  with  a hundred  attendants,  under  this  tree. 

Carrera  expresses  his  confidence,  that  there  is  wood 
enough  in  this  tree  to  build  a large  palace ; and  the 
poet  Bagolini  has  been  thought  to  allude  particularly 
to  (his  tree,  in  the  words 

Supremo*  inlrr  monte*  mcnntn»kir  omni, 

MotrUmti  friiim  *tipiti»  /fr'.hin  Unfit, 

CatlMiram  jwnuit,  rujns  mock)  ration  s cortex, 

1 annum  rquituiH  baud  par  turn  contir.rl,  fie. 

Its  position  is  singularly  advantageous  to  the  effect 
of  its  general  appearance,  being  surrounded  by  an  open 
pasture*,  and  standing  on  a rising  ground ; woods  and 
vineyards  bounding  the  scene.  At  the  surface  of  the 
earth  it  measures  196  feet,  and  its  height  and  size 
would  have  fully  corresponded  to  its  dimensions,  but 
for  the  practice  of  lopping  off*  the  branches  for  fuel. 

Some  travellers  have  dug  about  it,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  it  were  in  reality  a cluster  of 
several,  or  one  individual  tree;  and  the  result  of  their 
investigation  has  been  the  discovery,  that  although 
divided,  at  or  near  the  surface,  into  five  branches,  they 
arc  all  united  in  one  root.  From  the  main  stems  a 
multitude  of  branches  spring,  each  of  prodigious  size, 
and  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity,  that,  there  is  no 
bark  in  the  inside.  A hut  is  built  in  the  hollow  of  the 
trunk,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  collecting  and  preserving  the  fruit.  Their  use  of 
ovens  for  drying  the  nuts,  has  been  thought  sufficiently 
to  account  for  the  destitution  of  bark  in  the  inner  side 
of  the  branches.  Other  vegetable  wonders  of  a similar 
description  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  one 
in  particular,  with  an  undivided  trunk,  measuring  57 
feet  at  the  height  of  15  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Another  object  of  curiosity  is  the  snow  grotto,  the  Snow 
access  to  which  lies  through  a forest  of  pines.  It  is  grotto, 
situated  in  a mount  or  hill,  called  Fennochio,  amidst 
rocks  aud  precipices,  and  consists  of  a cavity  formed  by 
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jfXIfk.  the  waters  carrying  away  the  stratum  of  pozzolana  under 
Che  lava.  The  snow,  which  is  drifted  from  the  superior 
parts  of  the  mountain,  is  stopped  by  a wall  erected  for 
the  purpose,  a little  above  the  grotto  in  question, 
whence  it  is  thrown  down  by  two  openings,  and  is 
protected  from  the  heat  of  summer  by  a thick  incrusta- 
tion of  the  superincumbent  lava,  which  forms  a natural 
Ceiling  to  the  cave.  It  is  exported  from  this  receptacle 
in  large  bags,  into  which  it  is  put  after  being  wrapped 
in  leave*.  Snow,  thus  preserved,  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  transparent  crystal.  The  knights  of  Malta 
hire  this,* and  other  grottos  of  a similar  description,  for 
the  use  of  their  island;  hence  snow  becomes  an  im- 
portant article  of  trade,  the  nature  of  the  dimate  always 
occasioning  a large  demand. 

Gr»ie» of  La  Spelania  del  Capriole,  or  grotto  of  goats,  so 

goats.  called  because  of  its  affording  a convenient  and  fre- 
quent refuge  to  the  goats  in  inclement  seasons,  is 
another  resort  of  visitors  to  this  singularly  constructed 
mountain.  This  grotto  is  formed  in  a similar  manner 
with  that  before  mentioned ; it  is  surrounded  by  mag- 
nificent oak  trees,  whoce  dry  leaves  supply  the  travel- 
ler with  a comfortable  bed,  and  whose  branches  afford 
fuel.  It  is  about  5054  fuel  above  die  level  of  the  sea. 
There  are  two  mountains  in  the  vicinity,  whose  craters 
exceed  in  dimensions  that  of  Vesuvius,  now  covered 
with  a soil  rich  and  productive,  ami  set  with  oaks. 

In  the  year  1755,  port  of  the  Kegionc  Sylvosa  was 
overflowed  and  desolated  by  a torrent  of  boiling  water, 
which  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  crater,  of 
about  a mile  aud  a half  broad,  tlie  trace**  of  which, 
however,  the  vegetative  power  of  nature  has  since  been 
gradually  erasing. 

Tbc  barren  As  the  Kegiono  Deserta,  or  barren  region,  is  ap- 

rcjpon.  proached,  vegetation  becomes  progressively  thin  aod 
diminutive.  The  scene  is  no  longer  woody,  and  such 
as  to  afford  an  agreeable  shelter  from  die  intensity  of 
the  meridian  sun,  but  wintry  blasts  sweep  along  a wild 
and  desert  path.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  clumps  of 
trees  and  tufts  of  herbage  are  to  be  seen ; but  even 
these  become  more  and  more  scarce,  till  they  entirely 
disappear : and  the  curious  traveller  must  encounter  a 
frigid  zone  of  from  eight  to  ten  miles  in  extent,  over- 
spread with  a flat  expanse  of  snow  and  ice,  and 
abounding  in  dangerous  torrents  of  melted  snow. 
Pools  of  water  are  frequently  formed,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  proceeding  towards  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  rears  its  portentous  looking  altitude,  pour- 
ing out  torrents  of  smoke  in  the  midst  of  the  snowy 
track,  increase  at  every  moment  As  the  crater  ap- 
proximates, sand  and  ashes  deepen  over  the  surface ; 
but  what  is  still  more  distressing,  sulphureous  exhala- 
tions issue  from  the  crevices  of  the  mountain,  some- 
times so  abundantly  as  to  endanger  the  adventurer's 
progress  to  the  final  object  of  hit  pursuit  aud  curiosity. 
Nor  is  he  less  annoyed  by  gust*  of  thick  smoke  emitted 
from  the  volcanic  summit,  accompanied  with  alarming 
sounds,  that  seem  to  rise  from  the  very  centre,  and 
which  have  been  compared  to  the  discharge  of  cannon, 
whose  noise  spreads  with  reverberating  echo  from 
cavern  to  cavern. 

in  this  part  of  the  ascent,  which  is  generally  at- 
tempted before  day-break,  the  stars  appear  to  be  much 
increased  in  number,  and  the  light  of  each  materially 
enhanced  in  brightness;  the  milky  way,  in  particular, 
seems  like  a pure  flame  stmt  across  the  heavens.  The 


phenomenon  of  falling  stars  is  observable,  which  Mr.  WtiA. 
Brydooe  considers  as  a proof  that  these  bodies  move 
in  regions  beyond  the  limits  which  philosophers  have 
assigned  to  our  atmosphere.  He  is  also  of  opinion, 
that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  might  be  discovered,  even 
with  the  naked  eye,  at  least  with  a very  small  glass, 
for  several  clusters  of  stars  attract  the  eye  totally 
invisible  from  the  inferior  region^ 

At  no  considerable  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  PhiJoio- 
great  crater  is  an  ancient  erection,  called  II  Torre  del  j^’ra 
Fbilosopho,  or  the  philosophers  tower,  a name  which  to®cr* 
has  induced  the  opinion  of  its  having  been  constructed 
by  the  philosopher  Empedocles,  at  tlie  time  when  he 
was  engaged  in  studying  tJbc  phenomena  of  .Etna, 
into  whose  burning  crater,  ns  some  authors  have  as- 
serted, and  as  many  readers,  probably  more  fond  of 
the  marvellous  than  of  truth,  have  believed,  he.pred- 
pitated  himself,  in  order  to  throw  a splendour  over  his 
name  by  the  concealment  of  his  mode  of  dissolution. 

The  mountain,  however,  is  reported  to  have  thrown  up 
liis  brazen  sandals,  and  thus  exposed  his  folly.  So 
Horace, 

Dtii  tniiiK>rl*n«  hubcti 

l)um  ciqiit  Empedocles  nidmtcw  frigiiiui  AUtnojn 

lllllllit. 

By  some  the  philosopher’s  tower  is  considered  to  be 
the  remains  of  a temple  of  Vulcan;  while  others  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  a watch-tower  of  the  Normans, 
constructed  to  watch  their  enemies,  and  to  give  notice 
to  the  island,  by  means  of  signals,  of  their  movement*. 

M.  de  Non  supposes  it  to  have  been  erected  on  occa- 
sion of  the  emperor  Adrian’s  visit  to  ACtna.  Spallan- 
zani examined  the  materials  of  tins  building,  and  found 
that  they  consisted  of  a cement  of  lime,  which  had  be- 
come a carbonate  of  lime,  and  two  species  of  lava, 
whose  base  was  homstone,  and  emitting  an  argilla- 
ceous smell  from  the  fractures.  Houel  denies  the 
antiquity  of  this  construction,  upon  the  ground  of  it* 
bearing  no  kind  of  resemblance  to  the  Greek  or  Roman 
mode  of  architecture.  It  is  now  neither  watch-tower 
nor  temple,  but  a desirable  place  of  shelter  and  of  rest 
to  the  traveller,  who,  having  performed  some  of  the 
previous  journey  daring  the  night,  usually  waits  on 
this  spot  for  the  earliest  dawn,  of  which  he  avails  him- 
self to  hasten  to  the  contemplation  of  that  scene  of 
majesty  and  magnificence  which  opeus  to  the  eye  from 
the  summit.  Every  writer  upon  .’Etna  has  attempted  View  from 
the  description  of  this  scene,  and  remarked  upou  it*  *** 
sublime  peculiarities;  and  each,  perhaps,  has  added 
some  circumstance,  before  unnoticed,  to  heighten  the 
picture,  and  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  conviction, 
of  what  is  indeed  the  truth,  that  the  prospect  which 
stretches  far  away  in  every  direction  is  one  of  the  most 
enchanting  and  magnificent  throughout  the  realms  of 
nature.  The  writer  of  this  article  will  adopt  the  de- 
scription of  Brydone,  which  happened  first  to  have 
attracted  his  attention  in  earlier  life,  and  still  possesses 
the  power  of  enchanting  his  imagination. 

“ In  about  an  hour’s  climbing  we  arrived  at  a place 
where  there  was  no  snow ; and  where  a warm  and  c om- 
fortable vapour  issued  from  the  mountain,  which  in- 
duced us  to  make  another  holt.  Here  I found  the 
mercury  at  19°  The  thermometer  was  fallen  three 
degrees  below  tlie  point  of  congelation;  and  before 
we  loft  the  summit  of  iEtna,  it  fell  two  degrees  more, 
namely,  to  27.  From  this  spot  it  was  only  about  300 
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XTS\.  yard*  to  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  we 
arrived  in  full  time  to  see  the  most  wonderful  and  most 
sublime  sight  in  nature. 

“ But  here  description  must  ever  fall  short ; for  no 
imagination  has  dared  to. form  an  idea  of  so  glorious 
and  so  magnificent  a scene.  Neither  is  there,  on  the 
surface  of  this  globe,  anyone  point  that  unites  so  many 
awful  and  sublime  ojuccts.  The  immense  elevation 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  drawn  as  it  were  to  a 
single  point,  without  any  neighbouring  mountain  for 
tile  senses  and  imagination  to  rest  upon  and  recover 
from  their  astonishment  in  their  way  down  to  the  world. 
This  point  or  pinnacle,  raised  on  the  brink  of  a bottom- 
less gulph,  as  old  as  the  world,  often  discharging  rivers 
of  fare,  and  throwing  out  burning  rocks,  with  a noise 
that  shakes  the  whole  island.  Add  to  this  the  un- 
bounded extent  of  the  prospect,  comprehending  the 
greatest  diversity  and  the  most  be  autiful  scenery  in 
nature,  with  the  rising  sun  advancing  in  the  east  to 
illuminate  the  wondrous  scene. 

“ The  whole  atmosphere  by  degrees  kindled  up,  and 
shewed  dimly  and  faintly  the  boundless  prospect 
around.  Both  sea  and  land  looked  dark  and  confused, 
as  if  only  emerging  from  their  original  chaos,  and  light 
and  darkness  seemed  still  undivided ; till  the  morning 
by  degrees  advancing  completed  the  separation.  The 
stars  are  extinguished  and  the  shades  disappear.  The 
forests,  which  hut  now  seemed  black  and  bottomless 
gulphs,  from  whence  no  ray  was  reflected  to  shew 
their  form  or  colours,  appear  a new  creation  rising  to 
sight,  catching  life  and  beauty  from  every  increasing 
beam.  The  scene  still  enlarges,  and  the  horizon  seems 
to  widen  and  expand  itself  on  all  sides;  till  the 
sun,  like  the  great  Creator,  appears  in  the  east,  and 
with  his  plastic  ray  completes  the  mighty  scene*  All 
appears  enchantment;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  wc  can 
believe  we  are  still  on  earth.  The  senses,  unaccustomed 
to  the  sublimity  of  such  a scene,  are  bewildered  and 
confounded ; and  it  is  not  till  after  some  time  that 
they  are  capable  of  separating  and  judging  of  the 
objects  that  compose  it.  The  body  of  the  sun  is  seen 
rising  from  the  ocean,  immense  tracts  both  of  sen  and 
land  intervening : the  islands  of  Lipari,  Panari,  Alicudi, 
Strombolo,  and  Volcano,  with  their  smoking  summits, 
appear  under  your  feet;  and  you  look  down  on  the 
whole  of  Sicily  a*  on  a map;  mid  can  truce  every  river 
through  all  its  windings  from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 
The  view  is  absolutely  boundless  on  every  side;  nor  is 
there  any  one  object  within  tlie  circle  of  vision  to  inter- 
rupt it,  so  that  the  sight  is  every  where  lost  in  the 
immensity ; and  1 am  persuaded  it  is  only  from  the 
imperfection  of  our  organs,  that  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
and  even  of  Greece,  arc  not  discovered,  as  they  are 
certainly  above  the  horizon.  The  circumference  of  the 
visible  horizon  on  the  top  of  ;Etna  cannot  be  less  than 
2000  miles.  At  Malta,  which  is  near  200  miles  distant, 
they  perceive  all  the  eruptions  from  the  second  region ; 
anti  that  island  is  often  discovered  from  about  one 
half  the  elevation  of  the  mountain : so  that  at  the 
whole  elevation  the  horizon  must  extend  to  near 
double  that  distance,  or  400  miles,  which  makes  800 
miles  for  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  2400  for  the 
. circumference.  But  this  is  by  much  too  vast  for  our 

senses,  not  intended  to  grasp  so  boundless  a scene 

But  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  scene  is  certainly  the 
mountain  itself,  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  the  numerous 


islands  lying  round  it.  All  these,  by  a kind  of  magic  yfTNA. 
in  vision,  that  I am  at  a loss  to  account  for,  seem  as  if 
they  were  brought  close  round  the  skirts  of  .^tna ; the 
distances  appearing  reduced  to  nothing.  Perhaps  this 
singular  eflect  is  produced  by  the  rays  of  light  passing 
from  a rarer  medium  iuto  & denser,  which  (from  a well 
known  law  in  optics)  to  an  observer  in  the  rare  medium 
appears  to  lift  up  objects  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dense  one,  as  a piece  of  money  placed  in  a bason  ap- 
pears lifted  up  as  soon  as  the  bason  is  filled  with  water. 

44  The  Regione  Deserta,  or  the  frigid  zone  of  A£tna, 
is  the  first  object  that  calls  your  attention.  It  is  marked 
out  by  a circle  of  snow  and  ice,  which  extends  on  all 
sides  to  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  In  the  centre 
of  this  circle,  the  great  crater  of  the  mountain  rears  its 
burning  head,  and  the  regions  of  intense  cold  and  of 
intense  heat  seem  for  ever  to  be  united  in  the  same 
point The  Regiom*  Deserta  is  immediately  suc- 

ceeded by  the  Sylvosa,or  the  woody  region,  which  forms 
a circle  or  girdle  of  the  most  beautiful  green,  which  sur- 
rounds the  mountain  on  all  sides,  and  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  delightful  spots  on  earth.  Tlii*  presents  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  desert  region.  It  is  not 
smooth  and  even,  like  the  greatest  part  of  the  latter; 
but  is  finely  variegated  by  an  infinite  numl>er  of  those 
beautiful  little. mountains  that  have  been  formed  by  the 
different  eruptions  of  AEtna.  All  these  have  now  ac- 
quired a wonderful  degree  of  fertility,  except  a very 
few  that  are  but  newly  formed,  that  is  within  these  five 
or  six  hundred  years ; for  it  certainly  requires  some 
thousands  to  bring  them  to  their  greatest  degree  of  per- 
fection. We  looked  down  into  the  craters  of  these, 
and  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  number  them. 

“ This  zone  is  every  where  succeeded  by  the  vine- 
yards, orchards,  and  corn-fields  thaL  compose  the 
Regione  Cults,  or  the  fertile  region.  This  zone  makes 
a delightful  contrast  with  the  other  two  regions.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  sea  to  the  south  and  south-east,  and 
on  all  its  other  sides  by  the  rivers  Semctus  and  Alcan- 
tara, which  run  almost  round  it.  The  whole  course  of 
these  rivers  is  seen  at  once,  and  all  their  beautiful 
windings  through  these  fertile  vallies,  looked  upon  as 
the  favourite  possession  of  Ceres  herself,  and  the  very 
scene  of  the  rape  of  her  daughter  Proserpine. 

44  Cast  your  eyes  a little  further,  and  you  embrace 
the  whole  island  ; all  its  cities,  rivers,  and  mountains, 
delineated  in  the  great  chart  of  nature ; all  the  adja- 
cent islands,  the  whole  coast  of  Italy,  as  far  as  your 
eye  can  reach;  for  it  is  no  where  bounded,  but  every 
where  lost  in  the  space.  On  the  suns  first  rising,  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  extends  across  the  whole 
island,  and  makes  a large  track  visible  even  in  the  sea 
and  in  the  air.  By  degrees  this  is  shortened,  and  in 
a little  time  is  confined  only  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
AEtna." 

The  great  crater  may  be  described  as  a cup,  or  The  jcw»t 
hollow,  at  the  top  of  a hill  of  a conical  figure,  rising  crater, 
equally  on  all  sides,  composed  chiefly  of  ashes  and 
sand  which  have  been  emitted  from  the  mouth  at  dif- 
ferent periods  when  eruptions  occurred,  which,  accu- 
mulating from  time  to  time,  it  has  at  length  acquired 
its  present  dimensions.  It  is  besides  covered  with 
frozen  snow,  and  the  gusts  of  wind  are  so  intensely 
cold  and  violent  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to 

{ireserve  ones  station.  The  south  wind  is  most  preva- 
ent.  The  conical  hill,  to  which  wc  have  alluded,  is 
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JET'S  A.  about  ten  miles  in  circumference,  an<l  a quarter  of  a 
mile  in  height,  to  which  the  depth  of  the  crater  pretty 
nearly  corresponds.  The  opinion  of  travellers  is  some- 
what various  respecting  the  dimensions  of  the  opening, 
which  may  lie  accounted  for  in  two  ways  : the  one,  the 
extreme  annoyance  of  the  clouds  of  smoke,  which  issue 
forth  so  as  to  prevent  very  accurate  observations  ; and 
the  other,  the  real  variations  of  extent  to  which  it  is 
probably  liable,  from  the  greater  or  less  degrees  of  ac- 
cumulation of  ashes  and  stones  of  which  it  is  composed, 
proportionablv  to  the  quantities  of  volcanic  matter 
Forced  up  at  different  eruptions.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
calculates  it,  in  1769,  at  two  miles  and  a half  in  cir- 
cumference; Mr.  Brydone,  in  1770,  at  three  miles  and 
a half;  M.  D’Orville,  in  1727,  at  three  or  four  miles. 
The  crater  presents  the  appearance  of  an  inverted 
cone,  shelving  down  from  the  aperture,  and  the  inside 
is  encrusted  with  variously  coloured  salts  and  sulphur. 
Tlie  upper  edges  of  the  crater  are  much  broken  und  in- 
dented ; its  general  figure  is  oval ; and  its  greatest 
diameter,  from  east  to  west.  Spallanzani,  who  visited 
/Etna  in  1768,  represents  the  inner  sides  as  terminating 
in  a plain  of  uion-  than  half  a mile  in  circumference,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a circular  aperture,  of  the  diame- 
ter of  five  poh  s ; from  which  issued  a large  coiunui  of 
smoke,  ascending  perpendicularly,  and  of  a white  co- 
lour. He  observed  within  the  cavity  a liquid  matter, 
apparently  iti  a state  of  ebullition,  without  spreading 
itself  over  the  bottom,  which  he  considered  to  be 
melted  lava.  To  ascertain,  however,  the  reality  of  this 
appearance,  several  stones  were  thrown  into  it,  which 
seemed  to  fall  fiat  as  into  a thick  paste  or  pitch : but 
those  which  did  not  descend  into  the  boiling  matter 
rebounded,  with  quite  a different  sound,  which  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  bottom  must  be  compact,  and 
possess  great  solidity.  Baron  Rcidsdel,  on  the  con- 
trary, whose  visit  preceded  that  of  Spallanzani  by 
twenty  years,  states,  that  no  sound  whatever  was  re- 
turned on  throwing  stones  into  the  crater,  but  that  he 
heard  a noise  from  the  gulph  resembling  that  of  the 
sea  when  agitated  by  a tempest.  He  gives  no  intima- 
tion of  the  bottom  to  which  the  former  traveller  refers ; 
but  the  crater  was  then  extended  towards  the  east, 
with  an  opening  which  no  longer  exists.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  Brydone  were  unable  to  explore  this 
curious  hollow,  from  the  intensity  of  the  heat ; but 
D'Orville  and  his  companion  were  more  adventurous. 
Having  fastened  themselves  to  ropes,  which  were  each 
held  at  their  extremities  by  two  or  three  men,  to  pre- 
vent accidents,  they  descended  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
awful  abyss,  but  they  were  prevented  from  a very  close 
inspection  by  the  sulphureous  Humes  and  smoke  that 
issued  from  the  burning  aperture.  They  beheld,  how- 
ever, a mass  of  matter  in  the  middle,  which  rose  in  the 
shape  of  a cone  to  the  height  of  about  sixty  feet,  with 
a circumference  of  from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  at 
the  base,  or  as  far  down  as  they  could  trace  it.  Small 
lambent  (lames,  and  offensive  vapour  and  smoke, 
issued  forth  in  every  direction.  They  were  soon,  how- 
ever, induced  to  hasten  back  to  a less  precarious  stand- 
ing. from  perceiving  on  the  northern  side,  opposite  to 
that  where  they  were  making  their  observations . a con- 
siderable commotion  and  a fresh  issue  of  smoke  and 
ashes,  accompanied  with  a portentous  noise.  Though 
these  were  ot  temporary  duration,  they  were  sufficient 


to  warn  them  against  indulging  curiosity  at  such  a risk  .-FTNA. 
of  personal  safety.  Tins  was  in  1727.  ✓vV 

Travellers  difier  considerably  respecting  tile  state  of  Sute  of  ih* 
the  air  on  the  summit  of  /Etna;  sonic  complaining  of  . 
a dilhculty  of  respiration,  others  being  insensible  to 
any  such  change.  Undoubted  experiments  have  in- 
deed demonstrated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  elevated  regions,  this  effect 
must  ensue;  but  since  this  mountain  is  inferior  in 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  lowest  point 
at  which  such  a sensation  has  been  found  to  occur  in 
other  places,  it  may  be  imputed,  perhaps,  to  the  dif- 
ferent constitutional  temperament  of  men.  The  baro- 
meter, however,  indicates  some  considerable  alteration 
of  weight  and  rarity. 

Differences  also  occur  with  regard  to  the  appear-  Eminences 
anres  from  the  summit.  Strabo  represents  the  top  of  al  the 
.■Etna  as  a level  plain,  with  a smoking  lull  in  the  ccutre.  ,um:u,t* 
Spallanzani's  account  implies  that  it  is  bifurcated,  as 
he  saw  another  eminence  tram  that  on  which  he  stood 
to  the  northward,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  distant, 
with  a much  smaller  crater  and  an  inferior  issue  of 
smoke.  M.  Houtl,  m 1782,  speaks  of  three  eminences, 
which  are  placed  as  in  an  isosceles  triangle,  only  two 
of  which  are  visible  at  auy  considerable  distance ; and 
in  the  midst  of  these  is  the  principal  mouth,  having  n 
diameter  of  sixty  feet,  and  lying  somewhat  to  the 
northward.  Fazello  describes  a little  lull  which  had 
been  produced  in  1444,  and  appeared  in  the  mouth  of 
the  crater  in  his  time,  of  a conical  shape,  which  fell 
iuto  the  crater  after  a tremendous  eruption,  and  wan 
absorbed.  Uorelli  also  relates,  that  the  summit  of 
.Etna  rose  like  a tower,  but  was  engulphed  in  the  crater 
iu  the  conflagration  of  1669.  These,  and  other  ac- 
counts, tend  to  prove  the  changes  to  which  the  top  of 
the  mountain  is  perpetually  exposed,  und  which  might 
be  naturally  expected  from  its  containing  such  an  im- 
mense caldron  of  boiling  matter,  so  often  driven  about 
with  eniptic  violence. 

.Etna  is  extremely  productive  in  vegetable  variety.  Vegetable 
We  have  already  spoken  of  its  large  species  of  trees,  prorfne- 
particularly  the  oak  and  the  chesnut.  It  furnishes  l,ons* 
also  an  abundant  botanical  garden,  consisting  of  plants 
und  flowers,  the  cinnamon,  sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  and 
others.  Diodorus  Siculus,  Plutarch,  and  Aristotle 
celebrate  its  odoriferous  productions  ; the  latter  de- 
clares the  smell  of  the  plants  was  so  strong  as  to 
render  hunting  impracticable. 

Its  animals  ure  considerably  reduced.  Wild  beasts  Animate, 
at  one  time  pervaded  the  woody  regions,  but  they 
are  much  degenerated ; the  wild  boar,  the  goat,  and 
the  roebuck  remain,  but  stags  ore  no  longer  to  be 
found.  The  horses  of  /Etna  were  once  esteemed  the 
best  in  Sicily,  but  they  cannot  now  boast  of  such  a 
pre-eminence : the  other  cattle  arc,  however,  still 
valued  highly.  Spallanzani  mentions  that  he  found  no 
other  animals  in  the  more  elevated  regions  than  a few 
lion-ants  (Myrmelion  formicarum),  which  made  their 
pit-falls  in  the  dust  of  the  lava;  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  middle  region  he  met  with  partridge  s.  jays, 
thrushes,  kites,  ravens,  ami  crows. 

There  exists  considerable  disagreement  upon  the  Spring, 
subject  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  /Etna,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  these  contradictions.  Some  assert 
that  this  mountain  has  always  been  extremely  deficient 
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jeTSA.  'n  *pnng«,  and  that  the  peasants  ore  seen  roving  in  all 
directions  in  quest  of  water.  Spallanzani  affirms,  that 
at  the  lime  of  his  visit,  the  parched  inhabitants  hud 
not  received  a single  drop  from  the  skies  in  nine 
months,  and  that  their  cisterns  were  all  empty.  He 
endeavours  to  account  for  this  scarcity  of  water,  which 
he  thinks  common  in  all  volcanic  countries,  by  ob- 
serving that  the  rain  falls  on  scorin'  intr  which  it  sinks 
and  is  absorbed  In-cause  there  are  no  argillaceous  or 
stony  strata  to  retain  it,  such  as  is  frequent  in  other 
mountains.  The  large  furrows  in  the  lava  are,  there- 
fore, merely  temporary  excavations  produced  bv  the 
violence  of  descending  torrents  which  have  no  springs, 
and  therefore  quickly  disappear.  Brydone,  on  the 
contrary,  affirms  that  he  found  several  intermittent 
springs  which  flow  in  the  day,  and  stop  during  the 
night.  These  he  attributes  to  the  melting  of  the  snow 
and  its  subsequent  refrigeration.  On  the  north  of  the 
•nowy  region,  we  are  informed  of  several  lakes  of  a 
small  sire,  which  are  never  known  to  freeze.  M.  Houel 
says,  that  streams  of  water  issue  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  at  all  heights,  which  do  not  cease  even  in 
summer,  and  the  amount  of  which,  if  collected  into  a 
river,  would,  he  believes,  occupy  u channel  thirty-six 
feet  broad,  and  six  deep.  These  cannot,  he  is  of 
opinion,  originate  in  any  other  lhan  permanent  sources, 
as  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour  arising  out 
of  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  as  well  as  from  the  nume- 
rous Assures  and  crevices  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 
Different  authors  also  state  that  there  exist  several 
poisonous  springs,  which  emit  an  offensive  vapour; 
some  also  which  afford  a fine  salt,  and  others  a water 
capable  of  dyeing  particular  colours.  The  river  Acis, 
celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets,  is  said  to  originate  in 
a cold  spring  at  the  foot  of  /Etna,  pursuing  its  course 
to  the  sea  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  It  was  famous 
for  the  sweetness  and  salubrity  of  its  waters,  which  the 
Sicilian  shepherds  deemed  sacred. 

Mineral*.  A catalogue  of  all  the  mineral  productions  of  Mount 
Etna,  has  been  published  by  M.  Dolomieu,  the  lavas 
have  generally  a basis  of  homblcnd,  but  some  are  com- 
pact felspar,  or  petrosilex ; the  ejected  stones  are 
granitic,  or  calcarious : he  says  that  /Etna  is  sur- 
rounded with  columns  of  basalt,  which  he  terms 
prismatic  liva.  After  a careful  examination  of  the 
ahore,  Spallanzani  represents  it  as  volcanic  for  nearly 
twenty-three  miles,  one-third  beginning  at  Catania, 
and  proceeding  to  Gastello  Di  Jaci,  consists  of  prisms 
more  or  less  characterized ; the  other  two-thirds, 
though  equally  composed  of  lavas  with  the  former,  and 
usually  falling  into  the  sea  perpendicularly,  assume  no 
such  figure ; hut  present  here  and  there  irregular 
fissures  and  angular  pieces,  such  as  are  generally  ob- 
servable in  all  lavas  which  separate  more  or  less  on 
their  congelation. 

Eruptions.  An  opinion  has  been  entertained,  to  which  a con- 
siderable degree  of  probability  attaches,  that  Mount 
Etna  is  rapidly  exhausting  its  volcanic  powers,  as  the 
eruptions  of  modern  times  are  by  no  means  so  frequent 
as  in  former  ages ; nor  are  they  so  tremendous  in  thefr 
extent  and  effects,  ft  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  volcanic  matter  is  diminished  in  quantity  by  each 
successive  eruption,  and  that  the  cavity  which  contains 
it  by  being  enlarged  and  deepened,  the  vapours  have 
greater  room  for  diffusion,  and  by  being  loss  concen- 


trated diminish  in  force.  The  earliest  indication  of  an  /ETNA, 
approaching  eruption  is  the  increase  of  the  white 
smoke  which  perjietuallv  issues  from  the  crater.  At 
intervals  puffs  of  black  smoke  shoot  through  the  centre 
of  this  cloudy  column,  and  after  attaining  u consider- 
able elevation  disperse  in  the  atmosphere.  These  in- 
crease in  number,  and  augment  in  size,  till  the  whole 
column  is  entirely  black.  Every  puffis  attended  with 
a loud  explosion,  and  the  black  smoke  is  succeeded  by 
a red  and  flame-looking  stream.  During  the  night 
this  appearance  is  more  distinct  and  striking,  in  the 
day-time  the  resemblance  is  that  of  a lofty  black  pillar. 

Tlte  smoke  at  lenglh  becomes  highly  electrical,  and 
forked  lightning  darts  athwart  the  lurid  darkneu  in 
every  direction,  with  occasional  thunder.  Showers  of 
ashes  accompany  these  phenomena,  and  red  hot  stones, 
which  arc  projected  to  a great  distance.  The  light 
ashes  being  attracted  by  the  smoke  ascend  with  it  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  spread  over  the  surrounding 
country  to  its  extreme  annoyance  and  injury.  Some- 
times the  smoke  has  been  driven  by  the  winds  to  the 
distance  of  a hundred  miles,  setting  fire  to  buildings 
that  stood  in  elevated  situations,  withering  vegetation, 
und  destroying  both  flocks  and  shepherds.  Brydone 
says  he  was  assured  by  Recnpero,  that  he  had  known 
stones  of  an  immense  size  thrown  up  to  the  height  of 
7000  feet,  which  he  estimated  from  observing  the 
period  of  their  descent  from  the  poiut  of  greatest  ele- 
vation. It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  stones  and 
rocky  fragments  from  /Etna  have  much  exceeded  the 
one  of  greatest  dimensions  projected  from  Vesuvius, 
which  was  forty-five  feet  in  circumference,  and  was 
thrown  to  tbedistancc  of  one-fourth  of  u mile.  M.  Houel 
speaks  of  a piece  of  lava  lying  on  the  top  of  /Etna  of 
more  than  a cubic  fathom  in  bulk,  and  whose  weight 
consequently  is  not  less  than  sixteen  tons. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  or  four  months,  the  lava 
which  consists  of  melted  mineral  matter,  generally 
bursts  through  some  place  in  the  side  of  a mountain, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  boils  over  the  top  of  the 
crater.  As  soon  os  this  occurs,  the  internal  agitation 
subsides,  and  the  lava  flows  down  regularly  like  a 
stream  of  fire  in  the  night ; but  in  the  day-time  its  pro- 
gress is  discernible  by  a hovering  cloud  of  white  smoke. 

If  the  aperture  through  which  the  fiery  matter  dis- 
charges itself,  should  prove  too  small,  the  general 
commotion  is  increased  instead  of  being  diminished, 
till  a freer  vent  is  afforded  by  a new  or  an  enlarged 
opening. 

The  ancient  poets  bas  e exercised  their  descriptive 
powers  in  representing  the  eruptions  of  .Etna.  Thus 
Virgil ; 

Hnrrfici*  juiu  tonal  .Etna  mini#, 

Imerditinquc  attain  pronampii  ad  Ethera  nubeni 
Turbine  fumaotem  picco  et  cauJente  fiavilla  ; 

Adlullitque  gtobos  fltuauanun.  <•»  nidcn  huubit  r 
Interdutii  seopuJo*,  evolMiquc  viscera  moutii 
Jvigit  enicUuus  liqucfactu  sttiii  mb  aunts 
Cutu  gtuuilu  glunwrut,  fuudoqix-  rxmtUKt  irao. 

.■Knrirf,  lib.  iii.  v.  5*1. 

By  terns  a pitchy  cloud  site  rolls  on  high. 

By  turn*  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  fly, 

Aud  flakes  of  iwninling  flame*  tluit  kick  the  sky. 

Oft  from  her  Ixiwrlt  mmay  rocks  sure:  thravnt, 

Aud.  shiver'd  by  the  force,  unite  piecemeal  down. 

Oft  liquid  LsLcs  of  bunting  sulphur  flow, 
fed  from  the  fiery  springs  that  loti  below.” 

Pr^dm'i  Trtmt. 
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MTS  A.  The  above  citation  from  the  Roman  poet  may  bo 
compared  with  the  following  passage  from  Raitano,  a 
Sicilian  muse;  and,  as  Brydone  assures  us,  held  in 
equal  estimation  by  the  Sicilians.  It  is  evidently  taken 
from  Virgil. 

Nel  memo  rrmo  I'etherc  mrvicriim 
-Etna  U frnolc  *ua  cinte  di  orrori, 

E con  i*p«ra»ir  vole  hu. 

RiiubouilM,  c con  urihili  fracovi. 

Sovcnti  negri  nubi  al  cicl  dcvtiiix 
Funuuiti  di  ntTo  tnrbiw,  r di  ardori. 

Erg!  globhi  di  fiammn,  r iu  lambisc* 

Le  sidle  oruat  con  infuoculc  strisde ; 

Scogli,  e divdlc  utotft  di  tuoulc 
Errulldtiibi  tal  volu  uvido  t italic  ; 

E con  gewili  vomit*,  e con  onte 
Liquifatti  miicigni,  e in  fondo  U>fle.” 

T^ie  following  lines  front  Ovid  are  sufficiently  enrions 
ami  amusing: 

Nee,  quae  sulfurds  ardrt  foniatcibux,  .Fine 
lane*  semper  erit : ntijUL*  t-jiim  full  tgne*  temper, 

Nam  live  e»l  animal  teilui,  et  vivit,  h:iU‘tquc 
Sptranicnla  licit  flanimuii  rxhalentia  multi*  ; 

Spbnuuh  ikiularc  viu,  quotirsque  inavetnr. 

Has  linin'  pvtcst.  illas  a pc  riff  cavrruai ; 

Sive  If « e»  nub  venti  cukibcntuf  iu  antm 
Saxaqw  cum  taxis  ct  liabtiitciii  «rmion  lUmraic 
Maierinu  j ■<:  Lout,  ea  concipit  w tihus  i^nrm  ; 

Antra  rc lijiqucuW  icdatu  fri^ida  vrutit  j 
Sive  kitumi-af  r.qiiuut  inceudiu  vires 
Lu lease  rxignis  areseuut  *ut|>hura  fomii; 

Netupe  ulii  term  cilwt  aliroentAqiie  pinguia  flaraitm 
Non  daiiit,  nbsumtu  per  Umguro  viribut  mvum, 

Natunequr  muiiu  notrimrn  decrit  cdaci  ■, 

Nan  lerct  ilia  famcni : dCK-rtaque  dtKRt  igoe*. 

Metam.  lib.  xv.  r.  310. 
Nor  /Etna  vomiting  sulphureous  fire 
Will  ever  belch ; for  solphur  still  expire, 
m*  veins  rihanated  of  live  liquid  store) 

Time  ***  she  ca*t  no  ftauws  ; in  titiic  will  cast  no  more. 

Far  whetlver  earth'*  un  animal,  und  air 
Imbibes  ; her  lungs  with  cudness  to  repair 
And  what  she  sucks  remits ; she  still  requires 
Inlet*  for  air  and  outlet*  for  her  fares  ; 

When  tortured  with  convulsive  fits  she  shakes, 

That  motion  chunks  live  vent,  till  other  vent  »he  makes : 

Or  when  the  winds  in  hollow  caves  arc  clos'd. 

And  subtle  spirits  find  that  way  oppos’d. 

They  to»»  up  Hint*  in  air ; the  tlinis  that  hide 
The  seed*  of  fire,  thus  tuas'd  iu  air,  collide 
Kindling  tbc  sulphur,  till  the  f*  we!  »jxuit 
Tlie  cave  is  cool’d  ami  the  fierce  winds  relent. 

Or  whether  sulphur  catching  tire,  feed*  cm 
Its  unctuous  parts,  till  all  the  mutter  gone, 

Tbc  flames  no  more  asernd.  fur  earth  supplies 
The  fat  thut  feeds  them ; and  when  earth  denies 
That  food,  by  length  of  time  consum'd,  the  fire 
Famish'd  for  want  of  fuel,  must  expire. 

Garih't  Tram. 

The  same  subject  is  treated  by  V alcri  u*  Flaccus,  Hesiod , 
Silius,  Italicus,  Lucan,  Lucretius,  and  by  Cornelius 
Severus,  in  a whole  poem,  in  which  the  catastrophes 
accompanying  the  eruptions  are  fully  detailed.  The 
silence  of  Homer  has  been  deemed  a sufficient  evidence 
that  the  fires  of  /Etna  were  unknown  in  his  time.  A 
fine  description  occurs  in  the  first  Pythian  ode  of 
Pindar.  It  was  composed  in  the  seventy -eighth  olym- 
piad, to 

li*  y*  par 

Ta«  CJ'inrif  Ktju*c  iUpu;  i^lu 
ItMXi*  r »LtS  vjiJu 
!t»{w  X*^i<mr  m« 
a eviyll, 

Kiftarr  Am*,  vnni; 

Xmn;  Tidba* 

j,r.»c.»c. 


Tif  ifttywni  /M»kwX*— 

TO  fVfk  ipvnToi 

Ea  fH/X* * t«pu'  trrrof*tl 
a'  tu iv  Wf-yJrvTi  fa,  «r3 

Ailw1'  In’  l»  Ifpw*  mhrp»< 

♦imrra,  um  — 

a*  tbtto  miu  rim  war Ayw. 

Fyth.  1.  v,  36,  See. 

Now  under  iidph'ruus  Cmna’s  veu- bound  coast 
And  rut  Sicilia  lie*  IU*  Uxaggy  kn%tt ; 

By  snowy  zFtua,  nurse  of  emllesi  fmat 
The  pillar'd  prop  of  heaven,  for  ever  press’d  ; 

Forth  from  those  uitniua  cavern*  Uuiing  rise 
Pure  liquid  fountain*  of  tempestuous  lire. 

And  ved  in  ruddy  mUtv  the  n-jonday  slues. 

While  wrapt  in  smoke  tbe  eddying  fianiv*!-  aspire ; 

Or  glramiiig  through  the  night  with  hideems  roar 
For  o’er  the  redd'iung  main  huge  rocky  fragments  pour. 

H'at's  Trans. 

Some  of  our  modern  British  poets  have  also  in- 
spirited their  productions  by  happy  allusions  to  the 
phenomena  of  ;l£tna  and  Vesuvius. 

Thus  in  thy  world  material,  mighty  mind! 

Not  tli -it  alone  which  sofru'eo  and  shines. 

The  nnith  and  gloomy,  challenges  our  praise. 

Hie  winter  Is  as  needful  os  (he  spring; 

Tire  thunder  as  the  sun  ; a stagnate  mass 
Of  vapors  breeds  a pevtjlentiuJ  air ; 

Nor  inure  propitious  tins  fovortaii  breeze 
To  nature’s  lu-aitli,  than  purifying  storms. 

The  dread  vuleano  ministers  to  good  : 

Its  smother'd  flame*  might  undermine  the  world. 

Loud  jEtuat  fulminate  in  love  to  man ! 

Fuuiig.  A'^kt  ix. 

Another  of  our  devotional  poets  has  he^Lened  the 
effect  of  his  striking  description  of  the  descent  of  the 
God  of  Israel  upon  Mount  Sinai,  by  a similar  allusion. 
Nor  shall  the  burning  bill*  of  old 
With  Sinai  be  compar'd, 

• •••#• 

.Etna  sliall  he  nam’d  no  more  j 
.Efua,  the  torch  of  Sicily 
Not  Imlf  so  high 
Her  lightnings  fly  ; 

Not  half  so  kwd  her  thunder*  roar 
Crass  the  Sk-anian  vea  to  fright  the  Italian  vliore. 
llcbuld  the  sacred  hill ; H'alli'i  lyric a* 

Diodorus  Siculus  has  recorded  an  account  of  the  first 
eruption  to  which  we  can  attach  any  authenticity. 
He  has  neglected  to  mention  the  precise  date  when  it 
occurred,  but  informs  us  that  the  Sieani,  who  at  that 
time  inhabited  Sicily,  were  compelled  by  it  to  abandon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  which  was  at  a subse- 
quent period  inhabited  by  the  Sicilians,  from  Italy,  and 
to  settle  on  the  southern  side. 

Thucydides  mentions  three  different  eruptions,  which 
happened  between  the  year  b.  c.  7 33,  the  third  of  the 
eleventh  Olympiad,  and  b.  c.  425,  the  third  of  the 
eighty-eighth  Olympiad;  but  he  does  not  specify  the 
exact  dates  of  their  respective  occurrence. 

The  first  of  the  three,  which  is  the  second  eruption, 
is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have  taken  place  b.  c.  505,  in. 
the  time  of  Phalaris. 

The  second  eruption  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  which 
is  the  third  in  tne  order  of  authentic  memorials,  is 
assigned  to  the  year  n.  c.  476,  the  second  year  of  the 
seventy-fifth  Olympiad,  when  Phtwdon  was  archon  at 
Athens,  and  when  Mardouius,  the  general  of  Xerxes, 
was  defeated  by  the  Athenians  at  Platwa.  The  vol- 
canic eruption,  and  the  victory  referred  to,  are  both 
specified  in  an  ancient  inscription  on  the  Oxford  marble, 
which  however  mentions  the  first,  and  not  the  second 
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JETS  A.  year  of  the  Olympiad,  when  Xantippus  was  the  Athe- 
niau  archon.  Strabo,  Silicus  Italicus,  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus, /Elian,  and  other  ancient  authors,  record  a very 
singular  act  of  heroism  during'  this  eruption,  and  which 
is  exhibited  on  an  ancient  medal.  Two  Sicilian  youths, 
Amphinomus  and  Anapis,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  and  rescued  their  aged  parents,  at  the  immi- 
nent hazard  of  their  own  lives : a deed  of  filial  piety 
and  genuine  heroism,  which  the  Catanians  rewarded 
by  the  consecration  of  a temple  to  their  memory. 

The  third  eruption  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  or  the 
fourth  in  the  series  of  authentic  history,  rwcurred  in 
the  year  before  Christ  *125,  in  the  eighty-eighth  Olym- 
piad*, and  desolated  part  of  the  C'atantan  territory. 
The  reference  to  this  event  is  to  l>e  found  at  the  close 
of  our  historian’s  third  book  on  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
in  the  following  words:  “ About  the  spring  of  the  year, 
a torreut  of  fire  overflowed  from  Mount  /Etna,  in  the 
same  manner  as  formerly,  which  destroyed  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  Catanians,  who  are  situated  at  the  foot  of 
that  mountain,  which  is  the  largest  in  all  Sicily.  It  is 
said  that  fifty  years  intervened  hetween  this  flow  and 
the  last  which  preceded;  ami  that,  in  the  whole,  the 
fire  has  thus  issued  thrice  since  Sicily  was  inhabited  by 
the  Grecians." 

The  fifth  eruption  occurred  in  the  consulship  of 
Sergius  Fulvius  Fhucus  and  Quintus  Calpurnius  Piso, 
nearly  133  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  of 
some  importance ; hut  Julius  Obsequius  and  Orosius, 
by  whom  it  is  recorded,  have  not  transmitted  any  de- 
tails respecting  it. 

In  the  consulship  of  Lucius  /Etuilius  Lepidus,  and 
Lucius  Aurelius  Orestes,  about  n.  c.  125,  /Etna 
poured  forth  such  a torrent  of  fire  that  the  adjoining 
sea  is  represented  as  absolutely  hot,  and  immense 
numbers  of  fishes  were  destroyed.  One  historian 
declares,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles  of  Lipari  ate 
so  many  of  those  fishes  as  to  occasion  a distemper,  which 
proved  generally  fatal. 

Orosius  states,  that  four  years  after  the  preceding 
eruption,  the  city  of  Catania  was  desolated  by  another 
equally  tremendous  ; the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  de- 
molished by  the  burning  ashes,  anil  so  dreadful  was  the 
desolation,  that  the  Romans  exempted  the  inhabitants 
from  all  taxes  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  to  afford  them 
an  opportunity  for  repairing  the  damages  they  had 
sustained. 

Livy  mentions  an  eruption  of  /Etna,  just  previous 
to  the  death  of  Ctesur,  in  the  43d  year  before  Christ, 
It  was  not  very  considerable  in  itself,  but  acquired  im- 
portance from  being  afterwards  considered  as  an  omen 
of  Cmsar's  death. 

An  eruption  happened  in  the  year  40  of  the  Christian 
era,  on  the  same  night  in  which  the  emperor  fled  from 
Messina,  where  he  was  at  the  time.  This  is  mentioned 
by  Suetonius  in  the  life  of  Caligula. 

According  to  Carrera,  there  was  an  eruption  of  Mount 
/Etna,  ,\.  n.  253. 

The  same  author  records  another  in  the  year  420. 

Jeoflrov  of  Viterbo,  in  his  Chronicle,  mentions  un 
eruption  in  812,  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

The  next  was  of  a more  tremendous  nature,  and  of 
more  disastrous  consequences.  It  occurred  on  the  4lh 
of  February,  in  the  year  1 109.  About  day-breuk,  there 
was  an  earthquake  in  Sicily,  which  was  felt  ou  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Strait,  as  fur  as  Reggio.  The  ridge 


of  the  mountains  on  the  side  nearest  to  Toursino,  was  JETKA. 
obviously  desolated ; Catania  wns  reduced  to  ruins, 
and  upwards  of  15000  of  its  inhabitants  perished. 

The  roof  of  the  church  of  St.  Agatha  fell  in,  and 
the  bishop  was  killed ; several  castles  were  de- 
stroyed; new  rivers  burst  forth,  and  ancient  ones  dis- 
appeared. The  clear  spring  of  Arethusa,  whose  waters 
were  so  celebrated,  became  muddy  and  brackish;  and 
the  fountain  of  Ajo,  after  ceasing  lor  two  hours,  gushed 
out  more  copiously  than  before  ; its  waters  assuming  a 
blood  colour,  which  they  retained  for  an  hour.  A 
remarkable  phumonu-noii  took  place  at  Messina,  where 
the  sea  retired  to  a considerable  distance  within  its 
ordinary  limits,  but  returning,  it  soon  after  advanced 
to  the  city  walls,  and  rushed  into  the  streets.  Mul- 
titudes who  had  sought  the  shore,  were  swallowed  up 
by  the  waves ; the  vines,  corn,  and  trees  of  every 
description  were  burnt  up,  and  the  fields  rendered  unfit 
for  cultivation,  by  being  covered  with  stones. 

In  1181,  an  eruption  broke  forth  on  the  eastern  side, 
on  which  occasion  streams  of  lava  ran  down  the  moun- 
tain, and  encircled  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  though 
without  doing  it  any  damage. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1329,  another  of  these  catas- 
trophes occurred,  of  which  Nicholas  Spccioli  has  re- 
corded some  particulars.  About  the  hour  of  vespers, 

/Etna  was  agitated  by  commotions,  accompanied  with 
terrific  sounds,  so  much  so  that  the  utmost  alarm  spread 
throughout  the  whole  island  of  Sicily.  A blaze  of  fire, 
enveloped  in  smoke,  suddenly  issuing  from  the  southern 
summit,  spread  snow  over  the  rocks  of  Mozona;  as  the 
evening  advanced,  the  flames  seemed  to  touch  the 
clouds,  spreading  themselves  with  furious  impetuosity, 
reduced  every  building  to  ruins  that  obstructed  their 
course,  many  rocks  on  the  shore  of  Mascoli  dashed 
into  the  sea,  springs  and  streams  of  water  were  anni- 
hilated. Ou  the  southern  side  of  the  church  of  St. 

John,  called  11  Paparintcco,  fire  issued  with  great 
violence  from  an  opening  or  fissure  made  in  the 
ground ; the  sun  was  eclipsed  from  morning  to  evening 
with  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes.  Our  historian,  ou 
approaching  the  new  opened  crater,  perceived  the  earth 
toller  under  his  feet,  and  saw  red-hot  stones  issue  four 
times  successively  in  a very  short  space,  with  a thun- 
dering noise. 

A few  days  were  sufficient  to  convert  the  neigh- 
bourhood into  a scene,  of  desolation,  from  showers  of 
fire,  ashes,  and  stones,  which  continued  to  descend ; 
and  every  species  of  animals,  with  multitudes  of  the 
feathered  creation,  perished  in  great  numbers ; the  fishes 
also  died  in  the  rivers  and  the  adjacent  sea.  It  is  even 
stan  d,  that  many  persons  died  of  fear,  at  which  no  one 
will  be  much  astonished  who  reads  the  terrible  account 
of  Nicholas  Speeioli.  He  declares,  that  neither  Baby- 
lon nor  Sodom  suffered  so  tremendous  a visitation. 

The  north  winds,  which  blew  at  the  rime,  carried  tho 
ashes  as  far  as  Malta.  Successive  calamities  followed 
each  other,  till  the  15th  of  July. 

In  1333,  only  four  years  afterwards,  another  eruption 
took  place,  which  poured  forth  large  vollics  of  stones. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1381,  the  territory  of  Cata- 
nia was  aguin  desolated,  the  olive  yards  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city  being  burnt  up  by  another  iEiucan 
visitation. 

Sixty-three  years  afterwards,  a similar  torrent  of 
destruction  issuod  forth,  and  ran  towards  Catania,  the 
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JCTKA.  shock*  were  so  violent,  that  huge  masses  of  rock  wets 
^v^lanilToin  iu  summit,  and  hurled  into  the  abyss  below, 
ami  for  eighteen  months  the  mountain  was  almost  in- 
cessantly agitated. 

On  the  2.5th  of  September,  1446,  an  hour  after  sun- 
set, an  eruption  issued  from  the  place  called  La  Pietra 
di  Muzani,  which  however  was  of  short  continuance. 

In  September  the  following  year,  another  occurred, 
which  was  likewise  of  short  duration,  but  accompanied 
with  a considerable  conflagration. 

A period  of  nearly  a century  elapsed,  during  which, 
no  explosion  taking  place,  the  inhabitants  of  the  vici- 
nity began  to  think  themselves  secure  from  further  mo- 
lestations, and  ventured  into  every  part  of  the  moun- 
tain. But  this  long  season  of  tranquillity  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  a new  and  terrible  visitation  in  April,  1536. 
On  the  25th  of  that  month  a strong  westerly  wind 
arose,  and  a thick  cloud  appeared  at  the.  summit  of 
the  mountain,  of  a red  colour,  a large  quantity  of  fire 
issued  from  the  abyss,  and  proceeded  with  great  ra- 
idity  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  breaking 
own  the  rooks,  and  destroying  every  living  thing  in 
iu  course.  From  the  same  crater  another  and  more 
dreadful  fiery  stream  ran  in  the  same  manner  towards 
the  west,  over  Bronte,  Adrans,  and  Caste-11  i.  The 
church  of  St.  Ixon  was  demolished  by  the  shocks  ac- 
companying the  earthquake,  and  iu  ruins  then  con- 
sumed by  the  sulphureous  torrent.  Chasms  were 
opened  iu  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  whence  fire  and 
burning  stones  darted  into  the  uir  with  a noise  like 
that  of  the  discharge  of  artillery.  This  eruption  was 
attended  by  one  most  melancholy  disaster,  namely, 
the  death  of  Francis  Negro  de  Piazza,  a celebrated 
physician  of  Lentini,  who  being  desirous  of  obtaining 
a nearer  view  of  the  eruptions,  to  make  some  observa- 
tion* which  might  conduce  to  the  interests  of  science, 
was  burnt  to  ashes  by  a volley  of  the  ignited  stones. 

In  the  months  of  April  and  May  the  year  following 
(1537),  /Etna  again  appeared  in  a state  of  commotion, 
and  was  rent  in  several  places,  from  which  torrents  of 
fire  issued  forth  with  destructive  fury.  The  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  D'Arenawere 
destroyed,  as  well  as  Mont  Pellieri  and  Fallica,  with 
their  vineyards  and  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  river  Simeto  overflowing  the  adjacent 
plains,  swept  away  the  country  people  and  their  cattle ; 
the  whole  vicinity  of  Paterno,  the  castles,  and  more 
than  500  houses,  suffered  by  this  calamitous  inunda- 
tion. Violent  gusts  of  wind  tore  up  the  trees  in  every 
direction.  As  soon  as  the  violence  of  the  eruption 
abated,  the  summit  of  the  mountain  sunk  in,  with  a 
noise  so  terrific  that  the  people  in  the  island  believed 
that  the  last  day  was  arrived,  and  prepared  for  their 
final  exit,  by  repairing  to  the  rite  prescribed  in  the  Ca- 
tholic church.  These  disturbances  continued  through 
the  whole  year,  and  in  July  and  August  especially,  all 
Sicily  was  in  mourning.  Filotes  affirms,  that  many  of 
the  Sicilians  were  struck  deaf  by  the  noise.  The  castle 
of  Carleone,  though  more  than  25  leagues  distant  from 
the  volcano,  is  said  to  have  been  demolished. 

Thirty  years  after  the  preceding,  the  country  adjacent 
to  .Etna  was  again  covered  with  ashes  and  the  volcanic 
productions  of  a new  eruption.  In  1579,  desolation 
again  overspread  the  country  from  a similar  cause, 
which  was  renewed  with  increased  violence  twenty-five 
year*  afterwards,  in  the  month  of  Juoe,  1603.  Other 
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instances  of  destructive  ebullition  occurred  in  1607,  ETNA. 
1609, 1614,  and  itiuny  following  years ; iudeed,  Carrera 
declares  that  the  mountain  continued  to  emit  flames, 
with  soma  variations  und  transient  intermissions-  for 
thirty- three  years.  Torrents  of  lava  flowed  for  three 
entire  months,  in  perpetual  streams,  in  1607,  destroying 
part  of  the  forest  of  del  Pino,  and  of  the  wood  Sciam- 
brita,  with  numerous  vineyards.  The  year  1650  was 
also  remarkable  for  an  eruption,  which  laid  waste  the 
northern  side  of  the  mountain. 

Carrera,  before  referred  to,  relates  that  he  was  per- 
sonally witness  to  a dreadful  eruption  which  com- 
menced on  the  10th  of  l>ecember,  1664,  and  continued 
to  blaze  incessantly,  though  with  some  occasional 
abatement*  of  violence,  till  the  end  of  the  month  of 
May,  1678. 

But  the  most  formidable  conflagration  was  that  of  Eruption  of 
1669,  which  has  been  minutely  described  in  the  Phi-  1<J6y- 
losophical  Transaction*.  (N°.  51,  Abridg.  vol.  ii.)  For 
eighteen  days  previous  to  the  eventful  crisis,  the  sky 
was  covered  with  dark  clouds,  and  the  atmosphere 
agitated  by  thunder  and  lightning.  Many  of  the 
houses  were  overturned  by  earthquake*  in  the  village 
of  Nicolosi,  and  the  rest  abandoned  by  their  inha- 
bitants. The  crater  on  the  summit  exhibited,  for  a 
long  time,  extraordinary  signs  of  commotion  ; and  the 
islands  of  Strombolo  and  Volcano  indicated  the  ap- 
proaching catastrophe.  On  the  8th  of  March,  the 
atmosphere  darkened  over  the  village  of  La  Pedara, 
and  it*  vicinity.  On  the  1 1th,  a chasm  of  some  miles 
iu  length,  and  fire  or  six  feet  wide,  was  opened  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  about  twenty  miles 
distant  from  die  old  mouth,  and  ten  miles  from  Catania. 

On  the  following  night  a new  chasm  was  formed  on  the 
very  spot  where  Monte  Russo  now  stands.  Several 
other  chasms  also  appeared  in  different  places  at  a 
considerable  distance,  four  of  them  towards  the  south- 
ward side  ; and  from  ail  of  them  issued  immense  quan- 
tities of  smoke,  accompanied  with  tremendous  thunder 
and  alarming  earthquakes.  From  the  principal  chasm 
flakes  of  a dark  earth-coloured  spongy  matter  pro- 
ceeded, and  a stream  of  lava,  which  flowed  towards 
the  lake  La  Hardia,  six  miles  from  Montpcllicri,  deso- 
lating fields  and  villages  in  its  progress.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  proceeded  to  the  territory  called  Mai 
Passo,  and  in  twenty  hours  depopulated  and  wasted 
it.  AAer  this  it  advanced  in  a new  direction  upon 
Montpellieri,  committing  similar  ravages.  In  some 
places  this  tremendous  stream  of  burning  lava  acquired 
the  breadth  of  two  mile*,  and  extended  to  Mazzalucia. 

A new  and  immense  opening  appeared  on  the  ‘23d 
of  the  month,  which  produced  a hill  of  stones, 
sand  and  ashes,  with  two  summits  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  a hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  height. 

This  new  mountain  continued  to  pour  forth  ashes  for 
three  months,  covering  the  adjoining  country  to  the 
distance  of  fifteen  miles.  Some  of  these  ashes  are  said 
to  have  been  borne  along  by  the  winds  as  far  as  Mes- 
sina and  “Calabria,  nnd  other  places.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  March,  the  whole  moun- 
tain of  .Etna  was  agitated  by  an  earthquakes  the 
highest  crater  fell  into  the  focus  of  the  volcano,  and 
on  the  spot  where  it  previously  appeared,  nothing  was 
to  lie  seen  but  a wide  and  deep  gulph,  upwards  of  a 
mile  in  extent,  from  which  large  masses  of  stones  and 
ashes  were  continually  discharged ; and  among  these 
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,Y.TNrA.  the  celebrated  block  of  lava  on  Mount  Frumcnto. 
The  torrent  of  lava  now  flowed  towards  Catania  with 
renewed  force  and  noise,  accompanying  earthquakes, 
and  other  alarming  symptoms ; the  walls  were  over- 
flowed, and  the  gardens  belonging  to  the  Bene- 
dictine . convent  utterly  desolated.  From  this  spot 
it  divided  into  several  streams,  and  passed  into  the 
ocean,  to  the  distance,  according  to  the  earl  of  Win- 
chel sea’s  account  transmitted  to  the  English  Court,  of 
six  hundred  yards,  und  to  the  extent  of  a mile  in 
breadth.  In  the  same  communication  it  is  stated,  that 
the  stream  of  lava  destroyed,  in  forty  days,  the  ha- 
bitations of  twenty-seven  thousand  persons ; and  of 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants  of  Catania,  three  thousand 
only  survived.  In  its  progress  it  filled  up  a lake  four 
fathoms  deep  and  four  miles  in  circuit ; and  not  only 
so,  'but  raised  the  cavity  into  a mountain.  The.  earl 
furtlier  mentions,  that  at  night  he  ascended  two  towers 
in  different  places,  and  could  plainly  sec,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles,  the  fire  beginning  to  run  from  the 
mountain,  in  a direct  line;  the  flame  rise  as  high  and 
large  as  one  of  the  loftiest  steeples  in  the  British  do- 
minions, throwing  up  great  stones  into  the  air.  He 
could  discern  this  fiery  river  descending  down  the 
mountain,  having  stones  of  a paler  red  swimming  in  it, 
some  of  them  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  table.  The 
fire  moved  in  several  other  places,  and  all  the  country 
was  covered  with  it ; flames  ascending  from  different 
places,  and  smoking  like  a violent  furnace  of  melted 
irou,  uttering  a loud  noise,  especially  when  large 
masses  fell  into  the  sea.  The  English  merchant*  state, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  that  the  lava  pro- 
ceeded slowly  on  till  it  came  to  the  sea,  when  a most 
extraordinary  conflict  ensued  between  the  two  adverse 
elements.  The  noise  was  more  dreadful  than  the 
loudest  thunder, being  heard  through  the  whole  country 
to  an  immense  distauce  ; the  water  seemed  to  diminish 
and  retire  before  the  lava,  while  cloud*  of  vapour 
darkened  the  sun.  The  fish  on  the  coast  were  de- 
stroyed, the  colour  of  the  sea  itself  changed,  and  the 
transparency  of  its  waters  lost  for  a considerable  pe- 
riod. They  represent  the  fire  as  spreading  three  miles 
in  breadth  and  seventeen  in  length.  In  attempting  to 
approach  it,  they  durst  not  venture  nearer  than  about 
a furlong,  apprehensive  of  an  immense  pillar  of  ashes, 
in  their  view,  twice  the  magnitude  of  St.  Paul's  church 
m London,  and  far  higher.  A continued  noise  issued 
from  the  mouth  of  the  opening  or  cleft,  like  the  beating 
of  the  waves  or  the  sea  against  a rock,  or  like  distant 
thunder,  which  at  times  could  be  heard  sixty,  and 
even  a hundred  miles;  to  which  distance  ashes  were 
also  carried.  The  mouth  whence  this  tremendous  in- 
undation proceeded  was  only  about  ten  feet  in  diameter. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  Borelli,  burning  rocks, 
sixty  palms  in  length,  were  thrown  a mile,  and-atoncs 
of  inferior  dimensions,  three  miles ; the  sun  did  not 
make  its  appearance  for  many  weeks,  and  the  day  as- 
sumed the  darkness  of  the  night.  Four  months  elapsed 
before  this  terrible  scene  was  altered.  Borelli  expresses 
his  deep  regret  at  the  destruction  of  many  valuable  re- 
mains of  antiquity : among  the  rest,  an  amphitheatre, 
the  Circus  Maximus,  theNuumachia,  and  some  temples. 

A curious  circumstance  occurred  during  this  erup- 
tion, which,  Brydone  says,  may  be  depended  upon  as 
of  undoubted  authenticity.  A vineyard  belonging  to  a 
convent  of  Jesuits  lay  directly  in  the  way  of  the  lava. 


This  vineyard  was  formed  6n  an  ancient  lava,  probably  ACTNA. 
a thin  one,  with  a number  of  caverns  and  crevices  under 
it.  The  liquid  lava  entering  into  these  caverns,  soon 
filled  them  up,  and  bv  degrees  Iwire  up  the  vinevard ; 
and  the  Jesuits,  who  every  moment  expected  to  see  it 
buried,  beheld  with  amazement  the  whole  field  begin- 
ning to  move  off.  It  wo  carried  on  the  surface  of  the 
lava  to  a considerable  distance  ; and,  though  tl»e 
greatest  part  was  destroyed,  some  of  it  remains  to 
this  day. 

A new  burning  gulf  was  opened  on  the  top  of  the  1682. 
mountain  in  December,  1682,  which  diffused  its  lava 
over  the  hill  Mazarra. 

In  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  May,  1688,  an  eruption  1686. 
took  place  which  consumed  woods,  vineyards,  and 
com  to  the  extent  of  four  leagues,  till  its  course  was 
arrested  in  a largo  valley  near  the  castle  of  Mascali ; 
but  unhappily  several  people,  impelled  by  curiosity, 
having  ascended  a hill  in  the  neighbourhood  near  the 
wood  of  Catania,  were  buried  alive  by  its  sinking 
inwards. 

In  1756  the  eruption*  of  ./Etna  were  renewed  after  a 1755. 
long  interval,  when  a vast  quantity  of  boiling  water 
issued  forth  from  the  great  crater,  preceded  by  smoke, 
flames,  subterraneous  commotions,  and  other  usual 
signs  of  an  approaching  catastrophe.  The  torrent  at 
length  descended  in  cataracts  from  rock  to  rock  till  it 
reached  the  plains,  which  it  overspread  with  desolation 
for  many  miles,  and  finally  discharged  itself  into  the 
sea.  Although  the  water  was  not  emitted  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  its  effects  were  extremely  calami- 
tous, and  two  new  chasms  were  subsequently  opened 
from  which  lava  issued.  The  water  proceeded  from 
the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  in  its  progress  from 
the  summit  gained  considerably  from  the  melted  snow. 

It  destroyed  forest- trees  of  large  size,  tearing  them  up 
by  the  roots  ns  it  rushed  along.  The  main  torrent 
divided  into  four  streams,  which,  re-uniting  afterwards, 
formed  islands  and  rivers  nine  hundred  feet  in  width. 

In  the  descent  the  channel  sometimes  dilated,  and  at 
others  contracted ; in  some  places  it  was  found  to  be 
fifteen  hundred  feet  wide.  Lava  and  pieces  of  rock 
were  driven  about  by  the  violence  of  the  current,  and 
vallies  filled  up  by  the  sand  which  was  conveyed.  A 
few  days  afterwards  an  explosion  happened  of  stones 
and  black  sand : the  former  of  which  were  carried  as 
fur  as  the  hills  of  Mascali,  and  the  latter  to  Messina, 
and  even  Reggio  on  the  opposite  coast  Two  days 
only  elapsed  when  the  mountain  opened  again,  dis- 
charging a torrent  of  lava  for  six  days,  which  was  ob- 
served to  proceed  towards  the  plain  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  per  day.  Happily  the  lava  usually  moves  with 
slowness  and  deliberation. 

In  1763  an  eruption  happened,  which  lasted,  with  1763. 
some  intermissions,  for  throe  months,  and  was  attended 
with  very  interesting  and  novol  circumstances.  The 
flame  which  issued  from  the  crater  assumed  a pyra- 
midal form,  and  ascended  to  a prodigious  height  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  resembling  an  artificial  firework 
of  great  beauty,  and  accompanied  by  explosions  which 
shook  the  very  ground  where  spectators  ventured  to 
assemble.  Sometimes  the  clouds  of  siuokc  were  of  a 
silver  colour,  and  at  other  time*,  when  they  caught  the 
sun’s  rays,  they  exhibited  a purple  hue.  The  lava 
afforded  a very  brilliant  light  as  it  ran  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountain,  and  continued  in  a heated  state,  ex- 
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jmtA.  haling  smoke,  for  two  years.  Tt  was  remarked,  that 
for  five  years  afterward*  snow  did  not  re-appear  on  the 
summit. 

In  1766  a new  crater  was  opened  at  the  grotto  of 
Paternu,  from  which  lava  issued  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  form  a hill,  which,  four  years  afterwards,  gave  de- 
cisive indications,  by  smoke  and  noise,  of  its  volcanic 
powers.  During  all  this  period  the  lava  did  not  be- 
come cool,  nor  the  fire  extinct. 

. Several  new  craters  were  formed  in  the  year  1780 ; 
one  of  them  about  two  miles  below  the  opening  of 
1766;  and  from  February  to  May,  continual  convulsions 
occurred,  and  quantities  of  pumice  stones  find  sand 
were  discharged.  The  most  considerable  crater  was 
formed,  on  the  23d  of  the  last  mentioned  month,  on  Mount 
Fumento,  on  the  summit  of  /Etna:  a stream  of  lava  was 
ejected  on  this  occasion  which  spread  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  in  a day  through  the  valley  of  Laudunza.  The 
lava  issuing  from  two  other  openings  diffused  itself  to 
the  distance  of  seven  miles  in  six  days.  From  another 
crater,  produced  on  the  25th,  red  hot  stones  were 
projected  to  a great  distance,  and  a stream  of  fire  ran 
over  a tract  of  country  two  miles  in  extent,  in  a very 
short  space  of  time. 

Giocni  has  given  an  accurate  account  of  another 
eruption,  which  happened  in  the  month  of  July,  1787, 
which  was  preceded  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  days  by 
the  ordinary  indications.  On  the  seventeenth,  after 
several  slight  shocks  of  earthquake,  lava  began  to  flow 
from  the  back  part  of  one  of  the  two  hills  which  fonn 
the  double  head  of  /Etna.  On  the  following  day  after 
some  hours  of  tranquillity,  the  subterraneous  commo- 
tions encreased,  the  smoke  thickened,  till  at  length 
there  fell  a shower  of  fine  brilliant  black  sand ; on  the 
eastern  side,  a quantity  of  stones  were  thrown  out, 
and  flashes  of  fire  accompanied  with  a flood  of  scoriae 
and  lava  were  observed  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
About  sun-set  conical  flames  issued  from  the  volcano 
in  different  directions,  alternately  rising  and  falling; 
and  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  mountain  had 
the  appearance  of  being  cleft,  while  the  upper  part 
■eemed  one  burning  mass.  Two  of  the  flames  were  of 
vast  extent,  and  the  intermediate  space  was  occupied 
by  another,  composed  of  several  minor  flames,  ascend- 
ing from  a base  of  a mile  and  a half  in  diameter,  to 
the  height  of  two  miles.  A phenomenon  hitherto 
unobserved  in  former  conflagrations  was  here  exhibited. 
The  cone  was  covered  with  a very  thick  smoke,  which 
was  pervaded  with  brilliant  flashes  of  lightning,  and 
sounds  were  frequently  heard  resembling  the  explosion 
of  large  cannon.  A jet  of  flaming  volcanic  substances 
was  thrown  from  the  cone,  as  from  a fountain,  to  the 
distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  ami  so  thick  a smoke 
iasuod  from  the  base  of  the  cone,  as  to  obscure  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  flame  when  the  lava  was 
discharged.  This  beautiful  scene  lusted  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  ; it  began  again,  and  with  greater  force,  the 
next  night,  but  was  then  of  much  shorter  duration  : 
flames,  smoke,  and  ignited  stones  in  showers,  were  pro- 
jected during  the  intervals.  After  the  eruption,  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  on  the  western  side,  was 
overspread  with  hardened  lava,  scoriae,  stones,  and 
smoke;  mephitic  vapours,  showers  of  sand,  and  in- 
tense heat  continued  their  anuoying  operations.  The 
lava  on  the  west  separated  into  two  branches ; the  one 
of  which  proceeded  towards  Libeecio,  the  other,  in  the 


direction  of  the  Bronte  and  the  plain  of  Lag©.  It  had  AHTfA. 
evidently  been  in  a state  of  fusion*,  and  the  odour  of 
the  liver  of  sulphur  was  emitted  from  one  of  the  spi- 
rarula.  The  breadth  of  the  lava  was  from  nearly 
fourteen  to  twenty-one  feet,  its  depth  thirteen  feet  and 
three  quarters,  and  its  extent  two  miles. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  another  eruption  oc- 
curred, which  has  been  described  by  Spallanzani.  The 
stream  of  lava,  on  this  occasion  , from  the  great  crater, 
was  three  miles  long,  with  differing  breadth,  in  some 
places  a quarter  of  a mile,  in  others,  one  third,  or  even 
more  ; varying  also  in  depth  from  six  to  eighteen  feet. 

Its  course  was  westerly,  and  its  effervescence  violent. 

The  most  recent  eruption  took  place  in  the  month  f**1  . 
of  March,  1809.  A very  animated,  interesting,  and  eruPhOB' 
minute  account  was  transmitted  at  the  time,  in  a letter 
from  a British  officer  in  Sicily,  to  his  friends  in  Scot- 
land ; which  our  readers  no  doubt  will  deem  worthy  of 
insertion.  It  is  dated  Messina,  April  24,  1809,  and 
proceeds  thus : 

“ On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  March  (1809), 
about  7 o’clock,  advices  of  an  eruption  of  .Etna,  were 
conveyed  hither  (Messina)  by  a very  swift  courser,  a 
cloud  of  black  ashes  from  the  mountain  top,  w hich  >s 
fifty  miles  distant,  in  a strait  line.  These  ashes  borne 
on  a hard  gale  of  wind,  showered  into  the  town  in 
such  quantities,  that  several  cart  loads  might  hare 
been  collected  from  the  streets  and  house-tops.  They 
resembled  gunpowder;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  an 
Irish  soldier  in  the  citadel  called  out,  “ blood  ami 
turf  t the  wind  has  forced  open  the  magazine  doors,  and 
there's  all  the  powder  blowing  about  the  barracks f 
“ Soon  after  daylight,  an  awful  bellowing  and  horizon- 
tal shakingof  the  inountainexcited  a general  alarm  among 
the  inhabitants  of  its  vast  regions.  Uncertain  where 
the  calamity  might  fall,  many  deserted  their  houses. 

This  shock  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a furious 
eruption  of  ashes  from  the  great  crater,  which  formed 
immense  clouds,  and  covered  an  amazing  extent  of 
country.  So  violent  was  the  discharge,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  gale,  a vast  quantity  overspread  the  country, 
many  miles  to  windward  of  the  spot  whence  they  issued. 

u On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  an  eruption  of  lava 
took  place  at  a short  distance  below,  whose  terrible 
stream  flowed  down  the  mountains  about  three  miles, 
and  then  divided  into  two  branches.  This  volcano  soon 
ceased  burning,  and  another  broke  out  next  day,  with 
greater  fury  than  the  former,  about  five  miles  lower 
aown,  at  a place  called  Monte  Negro.  This  one  dis- 

filaycd  three  vast  columns  of  flame  and  smoke,  and  its 
ava  extended,  in  a few  days,  across  the  woody  region, 
to  the  distance  of  three  or  four  leagues.  Hitherto  wc 
have  heard  of  no  guide  bold  enough  to  conduct  the 
curious  traveller  as  far  as  either  of  these  eruptions,  hw- 
cau&e  of  the  vast  and  deceitful  heaps  of  snow  and  ashes 
scattered  about  the  two  upper  regions  of  the  mountain  ; 
nor  has  any  person,  I believe,  been  yet  so  rash  as  to 
ascend  higher  than  one  which  broke  out  two  hours 
after  the  first  alarm,  about  twelve  miles  below  Monte 
Negro,  and  eight  west  of  Lingua  Grossa,  a town  on  the 
north  east  side,  near  the  foot  of  Etna.  This  eruption 
has  formed  a row  of  craters,  within  a space  of  about  two 
miles,  forming  with  the  others,  an  irregular  line,  run- 
ning in  a north  cast  direction  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain. 

44  From  the  dark  bosom  of  a wood  of  tall  firs  and  huge 
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.tTNA.  oaks,  spread  over  steep  craggy  bill*  and  close  valleys, 
conceive  twelve  craters  or  mouths,  two  unceasingly, 
and  the  rest  at  intervals,  with  a noise  like  a tremendous 
chorus  of  several  thousand  cannons,  muskets,  and  sky 
rockets,  discharging  flame,  and  showers  of  burning 
rocks  of  various  forms  and  all  magnitudes,  from  several 
yards  in  diameter  down  to  the  smallest  pebble,  which, 
according  to  their  weight  and  bulk,  ascend  from  200  to 
1000  feet.  Tim  two  lore-mentioned  craters  (or  rather 
double  crater),  the  lowest  of  the  row  down  the  moun- 
tain, formed  the  principal  object  of  this  awful  and  mag- 
nificent scene — they  were  the  only  craters  which  did  not 
seem  to  labour.  Their  joint  emissions  had  encom- 
passed them  with  a black  oblong  hill  of  ashes  and  lava 
stones;  30  yard*  above  the  top  of  which  their  mingling 
flames  furiously  ascended,  in  one.  immense  blaze,  which 
seemed  100  yards  in  breadth.  Amidst  this  blaze,  vast 
showers  of  rocks,  rising  and  falling,  were  continually 
passing  each  other.  About  the  middle  of  the  whole 
line  of  craters  was  situated  one,  which  laboured  the 
most,  and  made  the  loudest,  the  heaviest,  the  highest, 
and  the  most  dangerous  discharges  ; from  the  rocks  of 
which  our  party  twice  narrowly  escaped  one  or  two  of 
very  considerable  size,  falling  within  a pace  of  ur: — I 
think  the  lava  flowed  only  from  a few  of  the  chief  craters, 
particularly  the  double  one.  During  the  emissions 
of  rock  and  flame,  the  boiling  matter  was  seen  in  slow 
undulating  waves  issuing  through  the  sides,  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  black  hills  of  ashes.  The  double  crater 
appeared  completely  isolated  by  the  lava  of  the  others. 
Just  below  it,  all  tLe  lavas  uniting,  formed  one  grand 
stream  of  various  breadths,  from  half  a mile  to  50  yards, 
which,  leaving  the  fir  wood,  pursued  its  destructive 
course  down  a rocky  part  of  the  mountain,  interspersed 
with  oaks ; until,  about  five  miles  below  the  double 
crater,  it  entered  some  vineyards,  after  dividing  into 
two  branches,  the  principal  one  of  which  advancing  a 
mile  farther  directly  threatened  the  house  of  baron 
Cnrri.  Within  200  yards  of  this  house,  it  entered  a 
hollow  way,  which  it  was  hoped  would  turn  its  course; 
but,  going  on,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  impelling 
fluid  behind,  its  loose  rocks  rolling  off  the  main  body 
soon  filled  up  the  small  ravine,  and  formed  a causeway 
for  itself  to  pass.  The  other  branch  took  the  direction 
of  Lingua  Grossa,  and  arrived  very  near  the  baron 
Gagnone's  house,  whose  inhabitants,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  town,  were  trembling  for  their  property,  when 
the  eruption  ceased. 

“ The  stream  sometimes  branched  ofT  and  joined 
again,  forming  islands  as  it  flowed  along.  Sometimes  its 
banks  were  formed  by  the  sides  of  ravines  ; but  where 
the  country  was  open  it  formed  its  own,  which  from 
the  porous  nature  of  the  lava,  imbibed  the  cool  air  and 
soon  hardened  into  black  and  lofty  banks  of  many  feet 
in  thickness.  It  gradually  thickened  in  advancing, 
until  about  four  miles  from  the  crater,  when  it  began 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  a vast  nigged  mound  of 
blark  rocks,  or  stones  and  cinders,  moving  almost  imper- 
ceptibly along,  fiy  daylight,  the  general  appearance  of 
this  amazing  stream,  or  moving  mound,  was  black,  and 
might  be  compared  to  a long  tract  of  ploughed  ground, 
moving  and  smoking  along,  raised  on  banks  from  fifteen 
to  forty  feet  high.  The  end  of  it,  however,  presented  a 
bold  front  of  vivid  fire,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet 
high,  and  eighty  pace*  in  extent.  While  it  moved  for- 
ward in  a body,  the  loose  stones  and  cinders,  present- 


ing less  resistance  to  the  9tream  behind,  impelled  in  a /ETNA, 
continual  succession  from  the  top,  rolled  cracking  down 
its  rough  sloping  side*  and  front,  advancing  before  the 
main  body,  and  burning  the  grass,  the  weeds,  and 
grape  vines,  like  light  troops  skirmishing  on  the  front 
and  flanks  of  an  army  marching  in  solid  column. 

“ 1 never  saw  a painting  which  gave  any  thing  like  a 
correct  idea  of  lava,  yet  it  appear*  no  diflicult  task.  I 
could  discern  nothing  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  stream  ; 
yet,  until  somewhat  cooled,  by  flowing  several  miles,  it 
must  be  liquid  immediately  underneath  the  thin  light 
crusted  surface.  Just  after  issuing  from  the  crater,  I 
should  think  it  flowed  at  the  rate  of  lour  miles  au  hour ; 
half  way  down  the  stream  (whose  whole  extent,  when 
the  eruption  ceased,  was  about  six  miles),  a mile  and 
a-bnlf  an  hour,  and  so  on,  gradually  decreasing  in  ve- 
locity to  the  most  advanced  part,  where  its  progress 
was  a few  hundred  yards  a day. 

“ The  night  view  of  the  eruption  and  stream  of  lava 
was  truly  grand  and  terrific.  The  rocks  emitted  from 
the  craters  displayed  a white  heat,  aud  the  flames  au 
intense  red.  When  the  adjacent  hills  and  valleys  were 
covered  by  a shower  of  rocks,  they  appeared,  for  a 
time,  beautifully  spangled  with  6tars,  whose  silver 
brightness,  as  well  as  thut  of  the  burning  trees,  formed 
a no  less  admirable  contrast  to  the  flames  of  the  crater 
than  did  the  evening  songs  of  the  birds  to  the  bellow- 
ing of  the  mountain.  The  lava  was  a fancied  infernal 
fire,  streaked  black  and  red,  presenting  a horrid  con- 
trast to  the  dark  surrounding  scenery.  Here,  down 
the  rocky  slopes,  it  rolled  a cataract  of  fire ; there,  it 
displayed  floating  mounts  crowned  with  imagined  for- 
tresses. Tree*  were  seen,  as  if  growing  from  the  fire, 
whose  parched  branches  and  burning  trunks  exhibited 
the  idea  of  desolation  in  all  its  horrors. 

“ The  country  about  Lingua  Grossa,  Pie  Monte,  and 
other  places  on  that  side  of  the  mountain,  now  bet 
covered  with  ashes,  three  or  four  inches  in  depth. 

Though  some  lands  have  suffered  by  lava,  many  have 
been  manured  by  ashes,  ami  the  whole  island  is  freed 
from  the  dread  of  earthquakes  for  some  time  to  come. 

Thus  we  find 

**  AU  partial  evil  tuuvcml  good.’' 

“ Except  the  inhabitants  likely  to  suffer,  little  con- 
cern or  curiosity  was  expressed  by  the  Sicilian*.  Even 
the  baron  Cam,  whose  house  was  so  much  in  danger, 
with  superstitious  obstinacy  rejected,  for  a long  while, 
every  proposal  of  the  British  officers  for  removing  his 
property.  u No,  no,”  he  always  replied,  14  Let  it  be 
as  God  wills  it.”  At  length,  however,  self-interest  pre- 
vailed, and  solitary  walls  alone  remained.  But  when 
the  lava  had  arrived  within  200  yard*  of  this  deserted 
habitation  the  eruption  ceased,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
natives,  who  attributed  this  mercy  to  the  merits  and 
interference  of  their  patron  saints,  whose  imuges  were 
daily  brought  from  Castiglionc  (a  distance  of  three 
miles)  in  procession,  during  the  progress  of  this  cala- 
mity, anu  placed,  while  mass  was  performed,  amidst 
the  tears  of  a wretched  multitude,  a few  yards  in  front 
of  the  slow  advancing  fire.  This  procession  was  com- 
posed of  the  miserable  and  ragged  natives,  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  crying  and  sobbing,  beating  their 
breasts,  tearing  their  hair,  and  flogging  their  backs  in 
penance,  while  their  priests  were  calling  on  all  their 
saints  to  assist  them.  On  their  way  to  the  lava,  they 
stopped  at  the  baron’s  house,  from  the  balcony  of  which, 
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iSTN.i,  the  chief  priest,  with -the  most  violent  gestures  of  grief, 
s-^p“v'-'w'  delivered  a short  sermon,  in  which  he  told  them  the 
eruption  was  u judgment  upon  their  sins,  and  recom- 
mit uded  them  to  mend  their  lives,  and  pray  to  all  the 
saints  to  intercede  for  them.  Every  pause  of  this  dis- 
course was  filled  with  a general  burst  of  tears,  heating 
of  breasts,  tearing  of  hair,  and  flogging  of  backs.  1 
was  never  more  affected  by  any  scene  of  public  distress. 

“ What  mortal  cun  dare  to  think  he  breathes  a single 
mome  nt,  without  divine  assistance?  How  feeble,  how 
insignificant  does  he  feel  who  stands  within  200  yards 
of  these  furious  volcanoes.  What  musL  be  the 
of  his  heart,  who  beholds  his  earthly  property,  his  na- 
tive fields,  in  a few  hours  irrecoverably  overwhelmed. 
Transitory,  compared  with  this,  are  all  the  other 
scourges  of  the  earth.  The  fertility  swept  away  by 
floods  and  tempests,  by  war  and  pestilence,  is  shortly 
succeeded  by  smiling  plenty.  The  fields  of  Austerlitz 
and  Jena  already  revive  from  their  late  desolation. 
Even  Spain  may,  perhaps,  smile  ere  long;  but  many 
successive  generations,  with  hopeless  sighs,  must  view 
the  black  and  barren  rocks  which  have  buried  the 
native  lands  of  their  unhappy  forefathers." 

Contra  of  The  causes  of  the  volcanic  fire,  whose  effects  are  so 
the  vulcanic  tremendous,  have  often  occupied  the  attention  of  philo- 
fini'  sophers,  the  variety  of  whose  opinions  rentier  it 
extremely  desirable  that  this  subject  should  be  still 
more  minutely  and  laboriously  investigated.  .Some 
attribute  volcanoes  entirely  to  the  action  of  electricity; 
but  while  this  agent  may  be  admitted  to  possess  a 
wonderful  power,  to  pervade  with  extensive  diffusion 
the  realms  of  nature,  and  evidently  to  produce  some 
of  the  appearances  which  accompany  volcanic  eruptions, 
it  does  not  furnish  a sufficient  solution  of  the  great 
problem  respecting  the  origin  and  operations  of  these 
pliamomeua.  Some  have  applied  to  this  curious  in- 
quiry the  experiment  of  the  fermentation  of  sulphur 
and  iron,  which,  when  mixed  in  large  quantities, 
and  moistened  with  water,  will  take  fire ; lienee  pyrites, 
which  consist  of  this  mixture,  may  occasion  the  explo- 
sions in  question.  It  has  been  observed,  almost  all  the 
volcanoes  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  are  found 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea,  which  fact  throws 
an  air  of  considerable  prolwbility  over  this  theory ; for 
the  water  finding  access  to  the  central  base  of  the 
mountain,  occasioning  a fermentation  with  the  beds  of 
pyrites  already  existing  there,  might  produce  the 
volcanic  eruption.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
masses  of  pyrites  cau  remain  for  many  centuries  under 
the  surface,  being  frequently  inflamed,  and  then  re- 
turning to  a quiescent  state,  till  re-acted  upon  and  re- 
inflamed,  and  thus  perpetually  renewed  for  the  same 
kind  of  operation.  We  cannot  imagine  a sufficient 
quantity  in  such  a situation,  nor  such  a result  without 
the  access  of  air.  Others,  however,  imagine  that  it 
results  from  a central  fire,  to  which  iElna,  Vesuvius, 
and  other  mountains,  are  so  many  vents  or  chimnics. 
Dr.  Woodward,  and  Dr.  Hutton  in  particular,  advocate 
this  opinion;  but  it  bus  been  justly  objected,  that  this 
theory  would  involve  inexplicable  difficulties:  it  would 
suppose  the  existence  of  a fire,  which  if  sufficient  to 
produce  the  effect,  must  soon  dissolve  the  globe  itself; 
since,  if  all  the  burning  mountains  upon  its  surface 
were  incessantly  pouring  forth  rivers  of  lava,  they 
would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  give  vent  to  so  im- 
mense a furnace  : besides,  that  the  supposition  would 


require  constant  and  simultaneous  eruptions,  which  ^ETNA. 
docs  not  accord  with  fact 

M.  iloucl,  in  his  Voyage  Picturesque,  proposes  (loucfs 
a theory  of  the  volcanic  fire,  which  at  least  merits  a h««ry- 
particular  detail.  He  observes,  that  we  can  form  no 
idea  of  fire  subsisting  alone,  without  any  pabulum,  and 
unconnected  with  any  oilier  principle.  It  is  only  seen 
in  conjunction  with  some  other  body  which  nourishes 
it.  The  matter  in  fusion,  which  issues  from  the  focus, 
is  but  the  incombustible  part  of  that  which  nourishes 
the  fire,  into  the  bosom  of  which  it  penetrates  in  search 
of  pabulum.  Hut  the  bottom  of  the  volcano  in  the  only 
part  ou  which  it  acts,  because  the  fire  can  only  operate 
in  proportion  to  the  facility  with  which  it  eau  dissolve 
and  evaporate;  aud  its  action  extends  no  further  than 
to  keep  tlie  substances  it  has  melted  in  a state  of 
ebullition.  The  fusible  matter  which  is  ejected  from 
the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  hardens  by  degrees  as  it 
cools  in  the  external  air,  and  produces  that  species  of 
stone  which  is  commonly  denominated  lava.  Even  in  a Lava, 
state  of  fluidity,  and  when  in  the  burning  focus,  lava, 
on  account  of  its  gravity  and  density,  must  possess 
some  considerable  degree  of  solidity  ; iu  consequence 
of  which  it  resists  and  irritates  the  lire  into  a state  of 
ebullition.  A quantity  of  matter,  in  such  circumstances, 
must  resemble  generally  any  other  thick  substance  or 
concreted  mass  in  a boiling  state,  and  small  explosions 
are  liable  to  be  produced,  from  time  to  time,  upon 
every  part  of  the  surface  of  this  heated  matte  r,  by  which 
means  small  particles  or  pieces  are  scattered  around 
in  every  direction.  A similar  process  is  carried  on, 
though  on  a much  larger  scale,  in  the  focus  of  a volcano, 
and  the  explosions  there,  though  precisely  of  the  luune 
nature,  produce  proportionably  greater  effects,  repelling 
with  the  utmost  violence  whatever  lies  in  the  way  or 
offers  any  resistance.  When  it  is  commit  red  how 
much  the  volcanic  focus  is  sunk  below  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  that  the  mountain  itself  is  ten  thousand  feet 
high,  and  that  the  power  exerted  must  be  sufficient  to 
raise  these  masses  twelve  thousand  feet  perpendicular, 
the  boldest  imagination  is  confounded.  What  a force 
must  it  require  to  raise  such  a rock  as  that  of  sixteen 
tons  weight  on  the  top  of  .Etna,  and  which  must  have 
described  a parabola  of  a league  in  diameter,  after  its 
projection  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater  I 

One  of  live  most  accurate  of  scientific  travellers  in  Humboldt's 
modern  times  (M.  Humboldt)  remarks,  that  “ the  ohserra- 
mincraiogists  who  think  that  the  end  of  the  geology  of 
volcanoes  is  the  classification  of  lavas,  the  examination 
of  the  crystals  they  contain,  and  their  description,  ac- 
cording to  their  external  characters,  are  generally  very 
well  satisfied,  when  they  come  back  from  the  mouth  of 
a burning  volcano.  They  return  loaded  w.th  numerous 
collections,  which  arc  the  principal  objects  of  their  re- 
searches. This  is  not  the  reeling  of  those,  who,  without 
confounding  descriptive  mineralogy*  with  geognosy,  eo- 
endeavour  to  raise  themselves  to  ideas  generally  in- 
teresting, and  seek,  iu  the  study  of  nuturc,  for  answers 
to  the  following  questions  : 

“ Is  the  conical  mountain  of  a volcano  entirely  formed 
of  liquified  matter,  heaped  together  by  successive 
eruptions:  or  does  it  contain  in  its  centre  a midi  us  of 
primitive  rucks  covered  with  lavas,  which  are  these 
same  rocks  altered  by  fire  ? Wlmt  are  the  affinities 
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iETNA. 


ifTNA.  which  unite  the  productions  of  modem  volcanoes  with 
the  basaltcs,  tho  phonolites,  and  those  porphyries  with 
basis  of  felspar,  which  are  without  quartz,  ami  which 
cover  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  well  as 
the  small  groups  of  the  Monts  d'Or,  of  Contol,  and  of 
Mezen  in  France?  Has  the  central  nucleus  of  volcanoes 
been  heated  in  its  primitive  position,  and  raised  up, 
m a softened  state,  by  the  force  of  the  elastic  vapours, 
before  these  fluids  communicated,  by  means  of  a crater, 
with  the  external  air  ? What  is  the  substance,  which, 
for  thousands  of  years,  keeps  up  tills  combustion, 
which  is  sometimes  so  slow,  and  at  other  times  ro 
active  ? Does  this  unknown  cause  act  at  an  immense 
depth,  or  does  this  chemical  action  take  place  in  se- 
condary rocks  lying  on  granite  ? 

41  The  further  w'c  are  from  finding  a solution  of  these 
problems  in  the  numerous  works  hitherto  published  on 
zElna  and  Vesuvius,  the  greater  is  the  desire  of  the 
traveller  to  see  with  his  own  eyes.  He  hopes  to  1ms 
more  fortunate  than  those  who  have  preceded  him  ; he 
wishes  to  form  a precise  idea  of  the  geological  relations 
the  volcano  and  the  neighbouring  mountains  bear  to 
each  other;  but,  how  often  is  he  disappointed,  when, 
on  the  limits  of  .the  primitive  soil,  enormous  hanks  of 
tufa  and  puzzolana  render  every  observation  on  the 
position  and  stratification  impossible!  We  reach  the 
inside  of  the  crater  with  less  difficulty  than  we  at  fir*t 
expected,  we  examine  the  cone  from  its  summit  to  its 
basis;  we  are  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  produce 
of  each  eruption,  and  with  the  analogy  which  still  exist* 
between  the  lavas  of  the  same  volcanoes  ; but  notwith- 
standing the  care  with  which  we  interrogate  nature, 
and  the  number  of  partial  observations  which  are  pre- 
sented at  every  step,  we  return  from  the  summit  of  a 
burning  volcano  less  satisfied,  than  when  we  were 
preparing  to  go  thither.  It  is  after  we  have  studied 
them  on  the  spit,  that  the  volcanic  phenomena  appear 
still  more  isolated,  more  variable,  more  obscure,  than 
we  figure  them  when  consulting  the  narratives  of  tra- 
vellers." Personal  Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  197,  &e.  Tr. 

The  same  eminent  writer  has  made  several  interesting 
observations  with  regard  to  the  connection  of  volcanoes 
with  earthquakes.  Though  this  subject  will  require  a 
fuller  elucidation  under  some  other  articles  of  a more 
general  nature,  we  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  anodur 
extract  in  this  place  from  Narralivr. 

“ In  Now  Andalusia,  as  well  as  in  Chili  and  Peru, 
the  shocks  (of  earthquakes)  follow  the  course  of  the 
shore,  and  extend  but  little  inland.  This  circumstance, 
as  we  shall  soon  find,  indicates  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  causes  that  produce  earthquakes  and 
volcanic  eruptions.  If  the  earth  was  most  agitated  on 
the  coasts,  because  they  nrc  the  lowest  part  of  the 
land,  why  should  not  the  oscillations  be  equally  strong 
and  frequent  on  those  vast  savannahs  or  meadows, 
which  are  scarcely  eight  or  ten  toises  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean  ? 

*44  The  earthquakes  of  Cumana  are  connected  with 
those  of  the  West  India  island*,  and  it  haa  even  been 
suspected  that  they  have  some  connection  with  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes. 
On  die  4th  of  November,  1797,  the  soil  of  the  province 
of  Quito  underwent  such  a destructive  commotion, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  feebleness  of  the 
population  of  that  connin',  near  40,000  natives  pe- 
rished buried  under  die  ruins  of  their  houses,  swal- 


lowed up  in  the  crevices,  or  drowned  in  lakes  that  A2TXA 
were  suddenly  formed.  At  the  same  period,  the  inha- 
hitant*  of  the  eastern  Antilles  were  alarmed  by  shocks, 
which  continued  during  eight  months,  when  the  volcano 
of  Guadeloupe  threw  out  pumice-stones,  ashes,  and 
gust*  of  sulphureous  vapours. 

“ This  eruption  of  tho  27 th  of  September,  during 
which  very  long  continued  subterraneous  noises  wert 
heard,  was  followed  on  the  14th  of  December,  by 
the  great  earthquake  of  Cumana.  Another  volcano 
of  the  West  India  islands,  that  of  Sl  Vincent**,  has 
lately  given  a fresh  instance  of  these  extraordinary 
connections.  This  volcano  had  not  emitted  flame* 
since  1718,  when  they  burst  forth  anew  iu  1812.  Tho 
total  ruin  of  the  city  of  Caracas,  preceded  this  ex- 
plosion, thirty-five  days;  and  violent  oscillations  of  tho 
ground  were  felt,  both  in  the  islands,  and  on  tho 
coast*  of  Terra  Firm  a. 

41  It  has  long  been  remarked,  that  the  effects  of 
great  earthquakes  extend  much  farther  than  the 
phenomena  arising  from  burning  volcanoes.  In  study- 
ing the  physical  revolution*  of  Italy,  carefully  examining 
the  series  of  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  and  Afltna,  wo 
can  scarcely  recognise,  notwithstanding  the  proximity 
of  these  mountains,  any  traces  of  a simultaneous  action. 

It  is,  on  the  contrary,  doubtless,  that  at  the  period  of 
the  last  and  preceding  destruction  of  Lisbon,  the  sea 
was  violently  agitated  even  as  far  as  the  New  World ; 
for  instance,  at  the  island  of  Barbados,  more  than 
twelve  hundred  leagues  distant  from  the  coast*  of 
Portugal. 

“ Several  facts  tend  to  prove,  that  the  cause*  which 
produce  earthquakes  have  n near  connection  with  those 
that  act  in  volcanic  eruption*.  We  learnt  at  Pasto, 
that  the  column  of  black  and  thick  smoke,  which  in 
1797,  issued  for  several  months  from  the  volcano  near 
this  shore,  disappeared  at  the  very  hour,  when,  sixty 
leagues  to  the  south,  the  towns  of  Hiobamba,  Hambato, 
and  Tacunga,  were  overturned  by  an  enormous  shock. 

When,  iii  the  interior  of  a burning  crater,  we  are  seated 
near  those  hillocks  formed  by  ejections  of  scoria?  ami 
ashes,  we  feel  the  motion  of  the  ground  several  seconds 
before  each  partial  eruption  take*  place.  We  observed 
tbi*  phenomenon  at  Vesuvius  in  1805,  while  the  moun- 
tain threw  out  scoria?  at  a white  heat ; we  were  witnesses 
of  it  in  1802,  on  the  brink  of  the  immense  crater  of 
Pichineha,  from  which  nevertheless  at  that  time  clouds 
of  sulphureous  acid  vapours  only  issued."  Personal 
Nar.  vol.  ii. 

As  involving  some  question*  of  considerable  im-  Funuatmn 
portance,  we  have  deferred  to  the  closing  part  of  this  of  '♦‘t***. 
article,  the  subject  of  the  formation  and  structure  of 
Avtna.  Uke  every  thing  else  belonging  to  the  history 
of  this  remarkable  production  of  nature,  it  has  given 
birth  to  many  and  diversified  speculations,  into  which 
the  most  legitimate  curiosity  will  be  naturally  eager  to 
enter.  The  magnitude  of  this  mountain  has  induced 
M.  Buffon  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  primitive  order, 
which  subsisted  both  as  a mountain  and  u volcano,  at 
the  creation  of  the  world.  He  believes  that  it*  erup- 
tions ceased  for  a long  period  after  the  waters  subsided 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  on  account  of  a deficit  ncy 
of  fluid  to  occasion  an  effervescence  with  the  minerals 
it  contained.  According  to  this  writer,  the  volcanic 
eruptions  of  the  mountain  were  not  renewed  till  the 
bunting  Open  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Bos- 
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phorus,  when  the  ocean  mixed  with  the  Mediterranean 
^v^iea;  and  the  territory  lying  between  Sicily  and  Italy 
being  overflowed,  the  inundation  reached  the  base  of 
A/tna,  and  a new  conflagration  was  occasioned,  which 
has  been  renewed  to  the  present  period  at  successive 
intervals. 

From  the  immense  quantity  of  sea  shells  which  have 
been  found  on  the  sides  of  the  mo  On  tain,  and  at  a very 
considerable  elevation,  some  writers  have  inferred,  that 
previous  to  its  becoming  a volcano,  /Etna  must  have 
existed  as  a mountain.  M.  Dolomieu  states,  as  quoted 
by  Kirwan  in  the  Irish  Transactions  (vol.  vi.),  that  on 
the  north-east  flanks  of  the  mountain,  he  found  heaps 
of  shells  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  that  at  the  height  of  two  thousand  four  hundred 
feet  there  are  regular  strata  of  grey  clay  full  of  marine 
shells.  In  several  places,  he  says,  that  calcareous  strata 
arc  found  under  the  lava.  These  facts  suggest  to  him 
the  conclusion,  that  A£tna  existed  as  a mountain  before 
it  was  uncovered  by  the  sea,  and  that  the  eruptions  must 
have  occurred  after  the  deposition  of  the  calcareous 
strata  and  shells. 

The  most  common  opinion  of  philosophers  respecting 
the  formation  of  /Etna  is,  that  it  is  the  result  of  suc- 
cessive eruptions,  each  of  which  has  added  to  its  extent, 
and  probably  to  its  elevation.  This  conjecture  seems 
considerably  confirmed  by  observing  that  new  moun- 
tains or  hills  are  produced  by  every  great  eruption,  and 
that  a very  considerable  part  of  /Etua  consists  of  these 
conical  hills,  which  are  the  evident  result  of  volcanic 
commotions.  It  is,  therefore,  not  one  volcano,  but  a 
compilation  of  many,  which  have  spmi%  up  from  time 
to  time,  during  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  and  by 
continual  accumulation,  have  risen  into  the  present 
magnificent  appearance.  It  cannot  materially  affect 
this  hypothesis  to  know  that  .‘Etna  does  not  now,  so 
far  as' can  be  ascertained,  increase  in  altitude;  some 
even  contend  that  it  sensibly  diminishes;  because  it 
cannot  he  discerned  at  so  great  a distance  as  formerly. 
But  whatever  may  lie  the  fact,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  is  a certain  point  at  which  the  ac- 
cumulation must  necessarily  terminate : the  internal 
fires  can  only  operate  to  a certain  degree  of  force,  and 
consequently,  the  height  of  the  mountain  must  termi- 
nate at  the  point  of  their  projecting  capacity : besides, 
that  in  proportion  as  vacancies  or  cavernous  recesses 
arc  extended  within  by  the  operation  of  the  ever-boiling 
furnace,  the  liability  to  frequent  fallings  in  and  de- 
pressions of  the  summit  will  be  increased.  M.  Houel 
affirms,  that  this  mountain  consists  entirely  of  marine 
depositions  in  the  lower  regions,  und  ill  the  superior 
parts,  of  the  matter  thrown  up  and  dropped  upon  the 
surface  at  the  different  eruptions.  Ho  concurs  in  the 
opinions  of  those  who  think  that  the  inferior  regions 
were  once  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  to  at 
least  one  half  of  its  present  elevation,  and  that  the 
currents  would  not  only  drive  together  vast  masses  of 
shells,  with  other  marine  productions  and  volcanic  sub- 
stances thrown  up  by  the  volcano,  so  as  to  form  hills 
and  mountains,  but  carry  separate  portions  of  these 
masses  to  a much  greater  distance  than  we  can  suppose 
them  to  have  reached  by  the  mere  cruplie  force  of  the 
mountain,  lie  represents  the  base  as  consisting  of 
alternate  layers  of  lava  and  marine  substances,  de- 
posited successively,  and  reaching  to  a great  depth,  at 
present  unascertained.  These  alternate  layers  must 


descend  to  the  original  stratum  of  lava  which  issued  JKTKA. 
from  the  summit.  The  last  layer  deposited  by  the  sea,  V^v-w 
is  a range  of  calcareous  protuberance*  or  eminences, 
seated  on  a foundation  of  lava.  Another  stratum  is 
immediately  beneath,  consisting  of  sea  pebbles,  smoothed 
and  rounded  by  perpetual  collision  and  washing.  The 
next  layer  is  a yellowish  rock,  formed  of  indurated 
sand ; over  which  flows  the  river  Siracto,  whose  bottom 
is  more  elevated  than  the  base  of  the  mountain,  which 
is  level  with  the  sea. 

Some  geologists  have  availed  themselves  of  the  facts  Antiquity 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  respecting  the  fonua- 
tion  of  /Etna,  to  attempt  a contradiction  of  the  Mosaic 
testimony  respecting  the  time  of  creation,  and  conse- 
quently to  disprove  the  authenticity  of  Scripture.  Re- 
cupero  discovered  a stratum  of  lava  which  he  considers 
as  having  proceeded  from  the  mountain  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  which  he  states  was  not,  even 
in  the  time  of  his  investigation,  covered  with  a sufficient 
depth  of  soil  to  produce  either  coni  or  vineyards. 

Hence  he  argues,  that  it  requires  about  two  thousand 
years  at  least  to  cover  a stratum  of  lava  with  fertility. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Jaci,  in  digging  a pit,  he  found  no 
fewer  than  seven  distinct  layers  of  lava,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  overspread  with  a soil  of  rich  vegetable 
mould;  consequently,  he  believed,  that  it  required 
seve  n times  the  period  during  which  one  coating  of 
earth  was  formed  to  produce  the  rest : und  hence  that 
fourteen  thousand  ueai s must  have  elapsed  since  the  erup- 
tion which  deposited  the  lowest  bed  of  lava  in  the  pit 
at  Jaci.  In  support  of  the  same  opinion,  count  Borch 
gives  an  account  of  his  examination  of  layers  of  vege- 
table earth  between  the  different  beds  of  lava,  and 
declares  that  ^Etna  must  be  at  least  eight  thousand 
years  old.  He  examined  in  December,  1776,  lava 
produced  by  an  eruption  in  1157,  on  which  he  found  a 
coating  of  earth  twelve  inches  in  thickness;  another 
specimen  was  incrusted  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches, 
which  had  been  emitted  in  13*29;  and  a third,  of  the 
date  of  1669,  was  covered  only  to  the  depth  of  one 
inch  with  earth  ; the  most  recent,  that  of  1766,  being 
totally  bare.  In  these  cases  the  process  seemed  per- 
fectly regular  and  proportionate  to  the  different  ages 
of  the  lava : but  the  abb6  Spallanzani  very  justly  ob- 
serves upon  this  statement,  that  the  luva  which  flowed 
in  1 329  was  found  by  count  Borch  four  hundred  and 
forty-seven  years  afterwards,  to  be  covered  with  eight 
inches  of  earth,  yet  the  lava  of  the  Arso,  in  Ischia, 
which  was  emitted  in  1302,  was  perfectly  hard  and 
sterile  in  1788;  and  what  is  still  more  striking,  lava 
in  the  vicinity  of  Catania,  which  had  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  building  for  two  thousand  years,  is  still  so 
hard  as  to  remain  unconquerably  barren,  even  where 
its  cultivation  had  been  diligently  attempted. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  of  Recuporo,  several 
considerations  occur  to  obviate  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion which  appears  to  arise  out  of  it  against  the  Mosaic 
records.  That  the  lava  to  which  he  assigns  the  period 
of  about  two  thousand  years,  actually  issued  from  the 
/Etuean  crater,  at  that  period,  is  merely  conjectural ; * 
and  rests  solely  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  author. 

Are  we  to  admit,  without  any  evidence  to  substantiate 
the  assertion,  that  this  lava  was  produced  in  the  second 
Punic  war  ; or,  if  some  probable  attestation  could  be 
furnished,  is  it  of  a nature  to  justify  the  erection  of  a 
theory,  so  peculiar  and  so  important  in  its  practical 
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AT>'A.  tendencies?  It  is,  moreover,  ascertainable,  that  lavas 
of  different  degrees  of  consistency,  and  placed  uuder 
different  circumstances  of  exposure  to  the  action  of 
the  elements,  and  at  dilTcreut  points  of  elevation, 
require  proportionally  various  periods  of  time,  in 
which  to  become  fertile  and  productive  of  vegeta- 
tion. Nay,  even  lavas  of  similar  compactness,  and 
in  similar  situations,  have  been  found  to  vary  exceed- 
ingly in  this  respect.  Gioeni  states,  that  in  the 
year  1787,  lie  found  lavas  covered  with  vegetable  mould, 
which  had  been  produced  little  more  than  twenty 
years ; while  others  remained  totally  unproductive,  of 
a much  earlier  date.  But  the  conclusions  attempted  to 


be  established  from  the  successive  layers  in  the  pit  of  JF. TWA. 
Jftci,  is  still  further  discredited,  and  indeed,  totally  nul-  — 
filled  by  the  discoveries  at  Herculaneum.  An  exami- 
nation  of  the  ruins  of  that  celebrated  city,  shows  that 
six  different  eruptions  have  occurred  since  the  original 
one  which  overwhelmed  it  with  destruction,  and  which 
occurred  in  the  year  of  our  J.ord  79.  Each  of  the 
strata  of  lava  is  covered  with  rich  mould.:  so  that  a 
similar  process  has  occurred  at  Herculaneum  in  little 
more  than  seventeen  hundred  vears,  with  that  which 
Rrcupero  represents  from  his  observations  at  Jaci  to 
require  at  least  a period  o\ fourteen  thousand  !! 


jf&TVA  Salt,  Sal  /Ettw,  the  sal  ammoniac  found 
in  the  crevices  of  /Etna  and  other  volcanoes,  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  lava.  It  is  of  various  colours  and 
forms,  and  sometimes  is  gathered  in  cakes ; sometimes 
in  powder.  It  is  a concrete  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and 
vitriol. 

jETOLIA,  in  Ancient  Geography  and  History,  a pro- 
vince of  Greece,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Locris,  on  the 
west  by  Acarnnnia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Achelous ; on  the  north  by  the  country  of  the 
Pcrrhoebi  and  Athamanes,  and  part  of  Epirus;  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Corinthian  Gulph;  its  coast  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous  to  the  small  town 
of  Antirrhium. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  expelled 
by  a band  of  Eleans,  conducted  by  ^Etolus,  who  gave 
it  bis  name,  and  called  the  two  principal  cities  by  the 
names  of  his  two  sons,  Calydon  and  Pleuron.  These 
cities,  Strabo  says,  were  once  the  chief  ornaments  of 
Greece;  but  in  bis  time  were  fallen  into  obscurity. 
JEtolia  was  usually  considered  as  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  one  called  the  Antient,  the  other  Epictetus, 
or  the  Acquired.  This  last  tract  of  country  was  rugged 
and  barren,  but  the  former  was  fertile.  Strabo  mentions 
several  considerable  mountains  in  this  province,  the  most 
noted  of  which  was  the  Corax.  Besides  the  Achelous, 
iEtolia  was  watered  by  the  river  Evenus,  which,  flowing 
from  the  north,  passed  nearly  through  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  fell  into  the  Corinthian  Gulph. 

The  people  were  of  warlike  habits,  which,  aided  by 
the  natural  difficulties  of  their  territory,  rendered  them 
formidable  enemies:  but  they  were  so  addicted  to  law- 
less plunder,  that  they  were  inveighed  against  by  the 
rest  of  Greece,  as  a horde  of  robbers,  who  were  ever 
ready  to  make  war  on  those  near  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  spoil.  They  sometimes  have  the  epithet  fiovoKpitrtfyc* 
applied  to  them  by  the  poets,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  wearing  only  one  shoe  in  battle.  They  were  remark- 
ably attached  to  liberty,  and  though  inhabiting  a small 
province  as  to  extent,  greatly  influenced  the  affairs  of 
Greece  in  general;  for  when  Philip  of  Macedon  attempted 
to  subjugate  the  Grecian  states,  they  were  among  the 
most  obstinate  opposers  of  his  ambitious  views ; to  de- 
feat which,  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
who  the  more  readily  aided  them  in  their  resistance,  as 
they  hereby  involved  Philip  in  a war  too  near  home  to 
allow  him  to  co-operate  with  the  Carthagenians,  to 
which  he  was  muon  inclined.  In  the  terms  of  this 
league,  the  Roman  general,  aware  of  their  national 
character  for  plundering  their  neighbours,  stipulated 


that  the  lands  and  buildings  of  the  conquered  cities 
should  be  their  share  of  the  booty,  and  that  the  rest 
should  fall  to  their  ally.  When  the  united  forces, 
therefore,  took  Antioyra  from  the  Acamaniuns,  it  was 
duly  surrendered  to  the  jEtolians. 

With  a view  to  exclude  Philip  from  the  concerns  of 
Greece,  a mediation  was  soon  after  attempted  by  the 
neighbouring  states,  but  the  restless  dispositions  of 
this  people  rendered  their  pacific  endeavours  useless ; 
and  the  war  was  continued,  till  taking  umbrage  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Romans  in  making  a truce  with  Philip 
without  having  consulted  them,  they  turned  their  arm* 
against  their  former  ally,  but  were  at  length  so  beaten  by 
the  consul  Pulvius,  that  they  were  forced  to  purchase  a 
peace  on  the  most  humbling  term* ; among  which  were 
the  payment  ora  heavy  contribution,  and  the  loss  of  all 
the  cities  which  the  Romans  had  taken  during  the  war. 
Though  thus  crushed,  this  turbulent  people  after- 
wards joined  in  the  Macedonian  war,  and  at  length  fell 
with  Macedon  under  the  Roman  yoke.  As  /Emilius 
Paulus  treated  with  extreme  seventy  ail  who  had  fa- 
voured Perseus,  they  suffered  cruel  usage  on  that 
account,  five  hundred  ami  fifty  of  the  chief  persons  of 
the  country  being  put  to  death. 

iEtolia  subsequently  partook  of  the  fate  of  the  rest 
of  Greece,  aud  became  a Roman  province ; and  con- 
tinned  so  till  Constantine  the  Great  divided  the  pro- 
vinces, when  this  country  formed  a part  of  what  was 
called  New  Epirus.  From  this  period  it  was  succes- 
sively the  prey  of  various  contending  princes,  till  the 
Mahometans  finally  possessed  themselves  of  it,  under 
whose  dominion  it  now  remains,  and  is  called  Despo- 
tat,  or  Little  Greece. 

The  JEtoIian  government  was  republican,  and  the 
General  Assembly,  called  Pametolium,  was  held  as 
occasion  required.  Livy  says,  that  at  one  period  of 
the  war  with  Rome,  their  cavalry  was  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  state  of  Greece,  though  their  infantry  was 
otherwise. 

AFAR',  or  Fab.  AS.  Fapan;  logo  fare,  to  go. 
Gone,  placed,  stationed,  moved  to  a distance. 

And  fur  to  telle  it  more  ptfine 
These  dde  philosophers  seyne. 

That  OHiis,  w hiebc  I spake  of  tr, 
h lhaf,  which®  nr,  trn  tberthe  a fern 
BchuMe,  him!  firiMwnt  it  eaJle, 

In  wbiche  the  a terras  stondcnsU 

Gower.  C«s.  A.  bk.  vii. 

And  tlie  pupplicin  jtr»od  afor  . and  woldc  not  reuc  hi*e  ygben  to 
hnuenr,  but  Mnoot  his  brrste  sod  seyde  : G«d  be  mersyful  »o  me 
svnner.  WieHf.  Luk  ch.  tviiL 
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AFAR.  And  y*  poblyci  stondyng  a font  of,  wolde  not  lyfle  vp  hy*  eyes 
— to  lK«arn.  but'  smote  vpoa  li  tm  brc»t  sayings  : Cod  be  mercyluU 
AFFABLE.  tomes svnucr.  * IhUc,  1539.  lb. 

It  hath  so  pleased  God  to  provide  for  all  living  creatures,  where- 
with  he  hath  filled  the  world,  that  such  inconvenience*  which  we 
contemplate  afar  off,  are  found  by  trial  and  the  witness  of  men’s 
travel*,  to  be  so  qualified,  a*  there  is  no  portion  of  the  earth  made 
in  vain,  or  as  a fruitless  tump  to  fashion  out  the  rest. 

Ralegh's  History  f the  IFrrfd. 
Did  her  perfections  cal)  me  on  to  gaze, 

Then  like,  then  love,  and  now  would  they  amaze  ? 

Or  was  site  gracious  ajar  otf,  hut  near, 

A terror  ? or  is  all  tins  but  my  fear  * 

"Bn i.  Jonson.  FJeg.  mt. 

We  are  card  esse  of  that  which  is  lteer  us,  and  follow  that  which 
is  afarrt  off.  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Du  men  want  an  uzulerstaiidiitg  to  foresee  tilings  to  come  ? In 
their  projects  for  this  world.  Iww  quick-sighted  and  provident  are. 
they,  to  discover  all  probable  inconveniences  afar  off,  and  lay  the 
scene  to  avoid  them  ? 

Bate*.  On  the  Immortality  f the  Soul. 

— — — For  soon  a whirlwind  rote  around. 

And  from  afar  he  heard  a screaming  sound. 

As  of  a dame  distress’d,  who  cry’d  for  aid. 

And  fill'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

Dryden.  TA«wd-  and  Honor. 
Ah,  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  fsme’s  proud  temple  shines  afar  ! 

Ah,  who  can  tell  how  many  a mill  sublinsc 
Ha*  felt  the  influrnce  of  malignant  star. 

And  wag'd  with  fortune  an  eternal  war! 

Beattie’s  MimireL 

I tee  a town  of  or  off ; its  visible  magnitude  is  not  more  than  an 
inch  square,  and  therefore  my  perception  of  it  it  neither  lively  nor 
distinct ; and  yet  1 as  certainly  belies  c that  town  to  exist,  at  if  I 
were  in  the  centre  of  It.  Id.  Entry  on  Truth. 

AFTABLE,  adj.'l  Ad  : Jari;  to  speak  to.  Ob- 
ArfABii/iTY,  > triusatque  expositus  quibusdam 

Af'fably.  ) affari  volcntibus.  Junius. 

That  may  be  spoken  to,  accosted,  or  addressed;  and 
therefore  gentle,  courteous,  conciliating. 

He  was  prudent,  comely,  princely.  affable,  lentle,  and  amiable,  he 
Urned  iuttice  and  puniuhed  the  malefactor* . 

The  Bsposkion  tf  Daniel,  by  George  Joyt,  t».  181,  c.  t. 

Betides  this,  he  [Henry  7lh]  was  lobre,  moderate,  honait,  affable, 
courleoo*,  bounteous,  to  much*  abhorring  pride  and  arrogancy,  that 
he  w*«  cuer  sharp  and  quicke  to  them  which  wrere  noted  or  spotted 
with  y‘  cryme.  Hall,  p.  504. 

This  ConrtanUus  was  a roan  of  great  affabilitir,  clemency,  and 
grniJrnrjse,  tnd  therewithal!  very  liberal!,  endeuouring  alwaks  to 
etiricbr  his  tubiectei,  little  regarding  his  awne  treasure,  thinking  that 
to  he  his  that  the  Commrvts  had.  * Grafton,  vul.  i.  p.  68. 

Say,  goddess,  what  ensued  when  Raphael, 

The  nf able  arch-angel,  had  forewarn’d 

Admit,  by  dire  example,  to  beware 

Apostucy,  by  what  bcfel  in  heaven 

To  those  apostates.  Miltm.  Par.  Lost,  b.  vis. 

I am  a gentleman  of  Verona,  Sir, 

That  hearing  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wit, 
ller  ajfn6Ujlv  and  bashful  modesty  ; 

Her  wund’rcjiii  quulities  and  mild  behaviour. 

Am  bold  to  show  myself  a forward  guest 
Within  your  house/ 

Shakespeare.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

If  we  looke  upon  his  [Trajan]  politicke  managing  «»f  the  gouem- 
ttent.  he  may  ter idu  (in  comparison  of  others)  a right  worthy,  rae- 
moratde,  und  lonely  prince,  of  much  affMBty  and  familiarity  eurn 
with  his  infrriours.  Speed’s  Hist,  if  Or.  Britain, 

Eoo.  She  sighs  and  says,  forsooth,  and  cries,  heighho; 

She'll  take  ill  word*  o'  th’  steward,  and  the  servants, 

Yet  answer  of  ably  and  modestly  : 

Things,  Sir,  not  round  with  her. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Martial  Maid,  ad  Hi. 


wbkh  he  forgot  (he  civilities  and  the  af ability  that  the  nation  ua-  AFFABLE 

turaily  loved,  to  which  they  bad  been  long  accustomed.  

Burnet'*  Oien  Times.  AFFATT, 

Distinguished  as  lie  [Euphrates,  the  philosopher]  is  be  the  sane-  '^^  s**** 
lily  of  hi*  manners,  he  is  uo  less  so  by  his  polite  and  a folic  address. 

Melm.Ah’s  Pliny,  letter  I. 

AFFA,  an  ounce  wni^ht  of  gold  used  on  fisc  coast 
of  Guinea,  Africa ; the  half  ounce  is  called  Eggeba. 

AFFAIR'.  ».  Fr.  Afaire : (tout  ce  qui  est  A faire. 

Menage).  It.  Affair  : (qui  a etc  fait  d'orffaccrr.  Id.) 

Thut  which  is  to  do ; to  be  done  ; a matter  or  thing ; 
managed,  conducted,  transacted,  settled-  By  Gawin 
Don -his,  and  others,  it  is  written  in  plural,  efferis, 
offers. 

The  Scotch  writers  also  use  afleir  or  effeir,  effere, 
as  a verb : and  perhaps  afleerM  in  Macbeth,  act  iv.  has 
no  other  origin : though  it  seems  used  with  -allusion 
to  the  legal  application  of  afferc  and  aTeror. 

Among  iuonl.es  might  ich  tic.  ac  mcnv  tyme  ich  spare 
For  J>r  be|»  im-ny  folk  drlkw.  sayne  aferrs  to  asnjrc. 

luioit  f Piers  Plough  man,  p.  95. 

No  man  thnt  warretH,  entan^Lth  hym  self  with  the  affaires  of  this 
life,  brcuuif  hr  wtdde  please  hint  thut  hathe  chosen  bvm  to  be  a 
souldier.  Cckcmi  Bible,  t Tun.  eh  U.  v.  4. 

And  certainly  I am  abashed  that  among  wise  men  to  highe 
affaires  should  be  so  soone  and  aodaynly  concluded  and  determined. 

Golden  Paoke,  f.  3. 

O douebty  men,  quod  he,  worthy  m weri*. 

The  gretest  parte  of  our  werkis  and  efferis 
Bene  endit  now,  ta  dial  in  tyme  dimming 
All  fere  and  dredc  ard  pasait  of  ony  thing. 

Douglas,  bk.  u.  p.  .159. 

Bot  than  percace,  gif  they  bchald  or  >e 
Sum  man,  of  grrtc  auctortte  and  rjfer*, 

Tl»y  arise , and  all  still  stondand,  giffis  him  eris. 

Id.  bk.  1.  p.  17. 

Ca*.  I have  eyes  upon  hiru,  and  his  affaires  come  to  me  an  the 
wind  : wher  is  lie  now  > 

Shakespeare.  Ant.  and  deep.  fol.  ed. 

Let  it*  not  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  other * that  concern  us  not, 
bot  be  bosied  within  ourselves  and  our  own  spheres. 

Taylor' i Holy  Liting  and  Dying. 

I looked  upon  my  lord  of  Strafford,  as  a gentleman,  whose  great 
abilities  might  make  a prince  rntber  afraid,  then  ashamed  to  employ 
him  in  the  greatest  affaires  of  state.  Eikon  haul  At. 


They  teach  her  to  recede,  or  to  debate, 

With  toys  of  lore,  to  mix  affairs  of  state, 

Prior.  Sclera. 

— — Could  chance 

Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  bis  plan, 

Then  God  might  be  surprise*!,  and  unforeseen 
Contingence  might  at  arm  him,  and  disturb, 

The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  Ills  affairs. 

('neper.  Task. 

AFFAIT,  r.  Used  by  R.  of  Gloucester  as  we  use 
Defeat.  Used  by  Gower,  in  a consequent  application. 
To  tame,  to  make  subservient  to. 

po  Jv  lyng  hem  adds*  afayted  so,  j?*l  hyi  n c kepte  nniunore 
jut  he  Fojte  asajty  ►e  Scours,  or  he  hem  lete.  [hym  nietr. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  J77, 

My  fcthcr  ye  shall  well  beleoe 
The  yonge  whelpc,  which  is  off] ailed 
Hath*  not  his  maister  better  awaited 
To  cooche. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  bk.  L 
And  echc  of  them  hi*  lyme  awaiteth. 

And  rchr  of  them  his  tale  o^aitcrA, 

All  to  drrriue  an  innocent, 

W'birht  woll  not  be  of  her  assent. 


’I>is  !rd  him  [Charles]  'to  a grave,  rrservod  deportmeat,  in 
VOL.  Xttl. 
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AFFAM'ISH.r.  ) See  Famish. 

Afi-am'ish mint.  $ To  staife  with  hunger. 

Bui  th*  only  image  of  that  heavenly  r»y. 

Whereof  some  glance  doth  In  mine  eye  temayne. 

Of  which  behulding  the  idea  playne. 

Through  cuuteinplitiiou  of  my  purest  part, 

\VHh  light  thereof  I doe  myself  watnyoa. 

And  llicicofl  feed  my  kivc-^jfamWit  hart. 

Sptiucr.  .Sun «ft  k*tvi. 

What  can  be  more  nnjust,  than  for  a mu  to  cndewHir  to  ntisc 
hiniv  lf,  by  the  efamirhing  of  others?  Neither  cun  it  «enrc  hi*  turn 
to  nay,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  the  multitude  of  buyers  may  be  the 
Caere  of  a dearth.  Uatl’t  C otn'of  Convince. 

AFFEAR',  r.  Sec  To  F*  ar.  Afeartl,  now  considered 
a vulgarism,  was  anciently  as  common  as  Atraid  is  at 
present,  and  was  variously  written:  A fcrtle,  afeml, 
afeard,  aferd.  It  has  no  etymological  connection  with 
Afraid. 

|>e  stones  *toadeJ>  Jrer  M grclc,  no  more  nr  rnowe  be, 

Euliic  vp  ryjt  St  swyfre  bye,  wonder  it  Is  to  sec : 

And  o|>cr  liggeji  hye  abooe,  j?at  a nwn  ntav  be  of  aferd, 
bat  echo  own  wondre  may  huvr  hco  were  first  a rered. 

R.  Gloucrrtrr,  p.  7. 


To  act  towards, — the  excitement  of  any  sensation,  AFFECT, 
passion,  or  emotion;  and  consequently  to  move,  raise, 
or  excite  any  sensation,  passion,  or  emotion. 

The  noun,  affection  (and  so  formerly  affectation) ; the 
derivatives,  affutioned,  affectionate,  ajfcdiunotrlv,  are 
particularly  applied  to  the  kind,  tender,  benevolent 
feelings.  And  conseemently  used  as  love,  grw>d-wil! 
or  benevolence ; friendly  regard,  zealous  attachment. 

Aft’ectuous  and  effectuous  were  formerly  used,  as  we 
now  use  both  effectual  and  affectionate. 


To  put  sotiesannite  tom  lorde*  of  mimui 
pat  wedding  for  to  sc,  fur  gret  affccriou*. 

H.  Brvnne,  p.  162. 


It  signified*  cryste,  into  all  men  desyrrini:  1o  vnderwtand  prophe- 
cies eucr  to  aendo  some  that  will  tcclw  tii  that  is  so  minded  towefdrs 
God  as  wins  darnel  ajferted  too  min  cry*U*  Ac  his  aungei  when  ibis 
- vision  shuld  be  drdaml. 

The  Eipwiefon  of  Daniel,  by  Geo.  Joye,  fo.  154,  cot.  f . 


The  test  sal  tit  that  An‘.i«ii»  shall  consult  with  the  forsaken  and 
traytenwitc  transgressors  of  the  U*c  which  were  yf  bisshopea  with 
their  iilhuite  ajfrctinge  and  prouoking  uatioc.  to  robbe  and  defy le 
the  temple  with  iomuvs  and  Lai  then  rates. 

Id.  fo.  «oo,  c 1 


To  Joppyn  wluin  hr  cam,  f>r  Soudan  was  not  fccre, 
be  Horn  be  Soudan  tiam,  Richard  forto  ajfrre. 

H.  Brvnne,  p.  187. 

With  sralfed  browea  Uikr,  and  pilled  herd : 

Of  his  visage  chiidmi  were  sore  aferd. 

Chaucer.  Prologue.  The  Smpnour,  toll  p.  S6. 

Tlicr  as  by  aventnre  lids  Pala  nwi 

Was  in  a bush,  that  no  man  might  him  se. 

For  sore  afered  of  his  delh  tvos  be. 

Li.  Tie  Knighxet  Tele,  vol.  i.  p.  Cl- 

This  wif  was  not  afrrdc  nr  ajfraidr, 

But  boUkly  she  snide,  and  that  anon  ; 

Mary  1 doe  that  false  monk  Baa  John, 

I kepe  not  of  hi*  tokenes  never  a del. 

1<L  The  Akipmannes  Talc,  ml,  ii.  p.  45. 

A Code,  where  was  tbyne  hrrte  tho. 

Whan  thou  thy  wcrthlc  tadir  sic  ? 

Were  them  mfered  of  hir  eie? 

For  of  hir  hoode  there  b no  dreade. 

Gower.  Com.  A.  bk.  iv. 


Thnuh  $e  come  by  fore  kynges.  and  elerke*  of  |>e  lawe 
uat  a J'erd  of  p«t  folic,  tor  ieh  sliaJ  jeve  gow  tonge 
Conuynge  and  clergic.  in  conclude  hem  alle. 

furen  of  Pier*  Plouhman,  p.  198. 

Chin  as  wocHy  as  the  peach. 

And  his  Up  should  kiinng  teach. 

Till  be  cherish'd  too  much  board, 

And  made  love  or  me  afear'd. 

lie  ft  Jonton.  Her  Man  detcribrd. 

AFFECT,  r.  . Ad:  Jfcio:  /return;  to 

Affect',  n.  | make  to  or  towards. 

Affectation,  J To  act  or  operate  upon,  so 

Affect  ed,  / ai  to  make  to  or  towwrds ; to 

Affect'edlt,  I influence. or  tend  to;  either 

Affec'tion,  I literally  or  metaphorically. 

Affec’tion ate,  \ To  act  towards,- -the  attain- 

Afff.c'tiokately,  ( ment  of;  to  aim  at;  to pre- 

Affec'tioxed,  I tend  to;  to  assume;  to  ar- 

Atfbc'tive,  I rognto. 

Affect'eh,  1 The  verb,  to  affect ; the 

ArrECT^uot’s,  1 derivatives,  affectation,  qt- 

AffectiousLY.  /fee ted,  affectedly,  are  (aud 

formerly  affection  and  affectioned  were)  particularly 
applied  to  the  assumption  and  ostentatious  display 
of  deceitful  appearances;  and  consequently  used  as 
hypocrisy  or  false  pretence;  self  conceit;  self  suffi- 
ciency. 


Thus  ran  she  maken  hie  and  low 
Whan  llwy  from  riebcase  unie  throw 
Fully  to  kuowen  without  were 
Frcod  of  ai'eft,  and  trend  of  chert. 

Chaucer,  tl.  of  It.  fo.  141,  col.  4. 

An  eye,  whoso  judgment  none  affect  could  hlindr, 

Frondes  to  nllnre,  and  fixes  to  recundk1 ; 

Whose  persing  hxike  did  reprereut  u utinde 
With  vertue  fraught,  repared,  royd  of  gile. 

Surrey. 

Fnl  lusty  was  the  wether  anti  benigTM*. 

For  w hicb  the  foules  again  the  stame  shrike. 

What  for  the  sesun  aud  the  yonge  grene. 

Fill  ioude  songen  hir  afrclu^nt: 

llrm  M'inrd  han  gettm  hem  protretious 

Again  the  swerd  of  winter  keue  aud  culd. 

C'Jhiiurrr  The  Sj  merer  Tate,  vo I,  i.  p.  421. 

Men  schulcn  he  louyngr  lirmsllff,  couritouar,  high  of  berynge, 
proude,  hlnsfenwris  , not  obedient  to  fadir  aud  mud ir,  unkyixle, 
cursid,  wilhositen  oJfccc»t>UH. 

Wictif.  2 Tymr.  cli.  iiL 

Be  mrry  with  th^  lluit  are  mery.  Wept  also  with  them  y*wepe. 
Be  of  lyke  affeccgan  one  lowaides  another. 

Bible.  1539.  Bom.  xu. 

But  though  a man  cannot  Untie  any  wilie  at  al  in  that  thing  whereof 
he  hath  vtterlye  nothing  knowen  «ior  hearil  tell  of,  upr  had  \ maginn* 
cion  in  hya  ms  title,  nor  any  thy  rig  thought  vpon  yet  when  the 
ininde  with  diuer*  reasons  and  nrguiueulet  is  once  mooed  of  a 
matter,  the  wrilic  as  it  happeth  of  other  occasions  at  the  time  to  he 
well  or  euill  afeclumate,  *>  may  gene  it  wife  in  to  the  consent  and 
agreement  of  the  tone  svde  or  of  the  tot  her,  yea  te  that  sonketyuic 
on  that  sjde  fur  affection,  vpd  whk'hc  Sjde  he  »eeth  lenstc  parte  of 
hys  witte  and  reason.  Sir  T.  Mort't  H’orfc*,  p.  584.  cal.  1. 

Thus  being  affectioned  towarde  \oo.  osir  good  wild  was  to  hiiue 
dealt  vnto  ytm,  not  the  gospel  of  God  onely,  but  also  our  ownc  soules, 
because  ye  were  dere  voto  v*. 

Gfsfw  Mir.  1 Theaal.  eh.  ii.  v.  8. 

And  as  we  may  resist  oof  natarnlity,  Ac  not  clean*  for  to  do  it,  so 
those  fathers  erre,  that  are  so  extrcemely  affectioned,  to  ham*  their 
children  to  begin  as  old  men.  Golden  Bookf.  G.  iii. 

'J  he  duke  of  Biabiiude,  named  Antony,  a man  of  great  polyey 
and  wysedomc,  fnvcMtyng  y*  great  abedyng  of  CrUten  iiumiy* 
hioode,  with  many  other  inconoesivcncji  lyielv  to  haue  ensuyd  of 
this  variaunce  atwenc  tbryse  ii  dukis,  made  sncti  ajja-tuaute  labour, 
y will)  great  dyffyeute  he  paryfyed  them  agayn  for  dial  tyme. 

Fabynn,  p.  561. 

Wherfoic  the  kyngc  was  thannr  more  impmiint,  and  blamed  y* 
rrlygion  of  hi*  wyfc  in  rnoovt  iinpacycnt  urnner,  the  which*  sayiugt’s 
the  queue  take  pacyenlly.  and  put  all  her  confy dcncc  in  God,  ta 
whotiic  both  shr  and  seynt  Kemigeus  prayed  so  aftctuovtly  tbat  the 
childe  was  rcstoryd  vuto  pexfytc  hcJtli.  Id.  p.  71. 
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AFFECT.  Incorpoml  it  [limbi']  cannot  be,  beanie  it  *otneiIrae  affeeftih  the 
algjht  of  tiie  eve  with  offence.  Ralegh's  Hutwy  if  the  H orUL 
Wlirreof  »h«  now  more  glad,  than  sory  earst, 

. All  over  ooroc  with  infinite  effect 
For  his  exceeding  courie*ie  that  penre't 
Herxtubbame  heart  with  infinite  effect. 

Before  his  feet  her  self**  she  did  twoiect. 

tyfusri*.  ferric  Queenc,  b.  vl.  c.  i. 

- . — — Tis  most  unae. 

That  inunijt i;  meditation  most  affects 
The  pensive  seereev  of  deiart-crli, 

Far  iruin  tl»c  cltccrtul  haunt  of  men  and  herd*. 

Ci*ctk*. 

Carry  ourselves  in  an  honest  and  simple  troth,  free  from  a curious 
hvpocnsy.  and  atfeciatum  of  sremiug  oilier  than  we  a re. 

JlatTi  Practical  Works. 

Tlien  gan  the  Palmer  thus,  most  w retched  mnxi, 

That  to  affertians  does  the  bridle  lend ; 

In  their  beniiuiing  they  are  weake  and  wan, 

Hut  moii.  through  uiirrance  grow  to  fearful  end  ; 

Whiles  they  are  weake,  betimes  with  them  contend. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queent,  b.  u.  c.  i». 

. . — ...  ■ ■■  To  shew  thee 

How  infinite  my  Iwc  is,  even  ray  mother 

Shall  be  thy  jmsoaer.  the  day  you're  without  hazard ; 

Fur  I beheld  your  danger  like  a lover, 

A just  affeclcr  of  thy  faith. 

ihnumoMf  and  Fletcher.  Bandura,  act  iii. 

Fear  is  an  affectum  a(  the  soul,  that  is  as  much  diversified  as  any 
one  a^eCthm  whatsoever  $ which diversi6cntum  of  die  affect wn  ariselli 
from  the  diversification  of  time  objects,  by  which  tills  affectum  U 
moved.  Half i C ant  emplal  tans. 

Tim  tanned  of  Nice,  U it  is  alleged  by  srnnme  in  Gfeckc,  plainely 
forebiddeth  vs  tn  be  basely  aff'cctianed,  or  bent  towarde  the  brcadr, 
and  wine,  whiche  are  sette  before  v». 

Jnwfl  Defence  of  the  d/adqgic  tf  the  Churche  if  Englandc. 

Wealth  U that,  which  generally  men  of  all  things  are  wont  to 
effect  and  covet  with  moat  anient  desire.  Barrow'!  Sermons. 

Ho  [Mortice]  was  very  learned,  but  full  of  pedantry  and  affecta- 
tion. Burnet's  Oirn  Tunes. 

Mirny  that  were  well  affected  to  the  church,  but  that  tuadc  con* 
science  of  subscribing  to  a book  that  they  had  nut  seen,  left  tlieir 
benefices  on  that  very  account.  id. 

He  lores  you  too,  with  such  an  Italy  fire, 

As  will  uot,  cannot,  hut  with  life  expire: 

Oar  vow’d  affections,  both  Imre  often  tried, 

Nor  any  love  but  yours,  could  ours  divide. 

Dri/dcn.  Palo,  and  Areit. 

He  [Pearson,  bishop  of  Chevlcr]  was  a judicious  and  grave 
preacher,  inure  Instructive  than  affeciUc;  and  a man  of  a spotless 
life,  and  of  an  excellent  temper.  Unmet's  Oim  Times. 

It  is  one  tiling  to  make  an  idea  dear,  and  another  to  make  it 
ajjcetrng  to  live  imagination, 

Burke  on  (Ac  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 

0,  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  lunti, 

Friendly  U»  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace, 

Domestic  life  ill  rural  pleasure  post! 

Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  taste  thy  sweets  ; 

Though  many  boast  thy  favours,  and  affect 
To  understand,  and  choose  thee  for  their  own. 

Compares  Talk. 

It  is  not  meant,  that  we  should  be  affectedly  forward  in  talking  of 
our  religion;  hut,  whenever  we  are  called  to  do  so,  unaffectedly  own 
it,  amt  stand  by  it.  Seeker’s  Sermons. 

When  a wise  man,  even  without  fighting,  perceives  not  the  least 
affection  shewn  him,  then  he  resolves  to  die  together  with  his  enemy. 

Sir  H as.  Janet’s  HirA/iudfsa. 

The  man  who  listens  not  to  the  words  of  affectionate  friends,  will 
give  joy  in  tbe  moment  of  distress  to  his  eueuiles.  id. 

Tim**  expectations  of  mine  seem  now  so  well  grounded,  that  my 
disappointment,  and  consequently  a»y  anger,  will  be  so  much  the 
greater  if  they  fail ; but,  as  things  stand  now,  I am  most  affect ion- 
atciy  and  tenderly  yours-  Chesterfield.  Letter  ctlx. 

Affected  Equations,  in  Algebra,  synonymous  with 
adfected  equations.  Also  a term  applied  to  those 
quantities  to  which  particular  characters  are  affixed, 


as  4*,  — , «/,  and  which  are  then  said  to  be  affected  AFFECT, 
by  the  sign.  — 

Affection,  in  Physic,  is  a term  given  to  express  AFFIB. 
the  disease  of  any  particular  part  of  the  body ; as  an 
affection  of  the  eyes,  the  nerves,  tbe  liver,  Sic. 

Affection,  in  Metaphysics,  strictly  signifies  any 
settled  tendency  of  the  mind  toward  an  object;  ami 
has  been  distinguished  from  passion , as  not  requiring 
the  presence  of  its  object  (rgaJ  or  imaginary),  and  from 
disposition,  which  may  exist  in  the  mind  before  affec- 
tion has  been  excited.  The  term  is  generally,  however, 
restricted  to  the  benevolent  affections.  Dr.  Cogan 
also  distinguishes  affection  from  emotion,  by  the  per- 
manency which  is  supposed  to  characterize  the  former, 
and  its  comparative  independence  of  the  external  signs 
with  which  our  emotions  are  connected.  Dr.  Reid  ap- 
plies the  term  affections  to  all  those  principles  of  human 
action  which  have  person*  for  their  immediate  object. 

See  Metaphysics,  Div.  i. — Coo  a n on  the  Passions,  and 
Reid’s  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mini  l,  3 vols. 

AFFERERS,  or  ArrERons,  a kind  of  referees,  ap- 
pointed by  courts  feet  and  courts  baron,  to  determine 
the  fine  of  those  who  are  to  be  tints  punished  according 
to  the  will  of  such  courts.  AflVrers  are  sworn  for  the 
purpose. 

AFFETTUOSO,  or  con  /fjfcto,  in  Music,  is  an  Ita- 
lian phrase,  now  constantly  used  by  our  musician*  to 
denote  that  certain  bars  iu  the  piece*  of  music  are  to  be 
played  in  a soft  and  slow  movement;  and  sometime* 
the  denotation  is  applied  to  the  whole  piece.  Its  literal 
English  is,  tenderly,  or  with  tenderness. 

AFFIANCE,  in  Law,  was,  according  to  Lyttleton, 
a term  applied  to  the  giving  of  faith  between  a man 
and  a woman,  in  express  promise  of  marriage.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  particular  ceremony  was  necessary 
to  affiance,  though  it  was  sometimes  done  by  agreement 
in  writing. 

AFFIDAVIT,  in  Law,  is  a particular  form  of  oath 
in  writing,  which  can  be  administered  only  by  those 
persons  who  are  authorized.  The  bankrupt  statute  of 
.Scotland  compels  the  claimants  to  make  affidavits  of 
their  respective  debts;  but  they  arc  not  generally  ad- 
mitted as  evidence  in  the  Scotch  courts  of  law. 

AFF1E',  v.  or}  Fr.  Artier.  D’adfidarc:  comme 

Affy’,  > qui  diroit fi 'ticm dare.  To  give  faith. 

Affi'axck.  ) To  give,  place,  or  repose  faith, 
trust  or  credit.  To  trust,  credit,  or  rely  upon : the 
more  common  word  now  is,  to  confide. 

To  bind  or  pledge  to  Pint  faithful  performance  of:— 
particularly  applied  to  the  marriage  contract : to  betroth. 

Richard  anscerd  per  title,  & void,  “ it  is  fitly, 

" To  frebewr  counsel]  St  akiLlc,  pal  not  L»  to  ajffit, 
hi  pkit  per  owed  vrritte  per  dede  dux  certifie. 

R.  finmnt,  p.  153. ' 

W'berfor  l»c  pam  hight,  if  pel  to  luf  wild  drawe, 
re  corounc  at  hi*  mjght  to  nujutru  with  lawe. 

It  pat  he  so  xuld  pc  bureau  had  affiance. 

Hi*  kaxtels  pci  him  soldo,  with  aUc  pc  purteuance. 

Id,  p.  8T. 

— She  ii  Fortune  verely 

In  whom  no  man  xiioold  ajfy. 

Nor  in  her  yeftx  haae  f ounce 
She  ix  to  fill  of  variaunce. 

Chaucer.  R.  of  R.  fo.  141,  Col  4> 

Ne  ahol  I never,  tor  to  gon  to  hr.Ue, 

Bewrey  o word  of  thing  that  ve  me  tell, 

Naught  for  no  cuxln&cc,  nc  aiiiance, 

But  rcraily  for  love  and  affiance. 

Id.  The  Shpmannes  Tale,  voL  ii.  p.  S3. 

* 1 
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AFFIE.  She  paraeucryd  kndyaae  at  hi*  feel*.  k taytc.  that  bjr 
— CoiIJvj  puruey  ounce  riie  (Joan  of  Arc]  wa*  taught  that  he  *»a*  hir 
AFFINF.P.  very  soucrHvgM  pryoe®  & pinw  other.  W hrrfcro  yc  kyngc  and 
art  hi*  Ionic*  bad  in  hyr  y*  more  affiyauact,  that  by  byr  the  londe 
ah  aide  be  rekuyd,  which  at  that  d»je  was  in  patsy  nec  my*ery. 

J Fobyan,  p.  641. 

All  boon  twins  offer*  freely  they  embrace. 

And,  to  conclude,  all  re  reman ie»  past. 

The  prince  affict  fair  Philip  at  tbc  la»l. 

Drayton.  Barons'  Han. 

Mm.  A*  there  come»  light  front  heauco,  nn:l  mfdi  fro  breath, 

A*  there  i>  settee  iu  troth,  and  trull*  in  virtue, 

I nui  affianced  this  man's  wife,  *»  strongly 
As  word*  could  make  up  vows. 

jftaUtpcure.  Measure  for  Measure,  act  v. 

At  iaat  such  grace  l found,  and  meunes  I wrought. 

That  1 that  lady  to  my  spouse  had  wirnnc ; 

Accord  of  friends,  content  of  parents  sought. 

Aft itrace  made,  my  bappinc*<e  begonne. 

There  wanted  nought  but  few  riles  to  be  donne. 

That  marriage  make. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queenc,  b.  ii.  e.  i». 

If  it  be  #o  premmptuoas  a matter  to  juit  affiance  in  the  meritea  of 
Ckrulc,  nh*t  i*  it  then,  to  put  affiance  iu  our  ownc  mcrite*. 

Jeuel't  Defence  if  the  Jj^-logie  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Trust  and  reliance  on  God  ismir  duty  and  privilege.  Every  being 
ha*  a ncee**ary  dependaoeu  on  him  for  its  nibifalcilW',  but  nun  of 
all  the  visible  creature*  is  only  capable  of  affiance  in  him- 

Bates.  On  the  Eiutenct  if  Gad. 

AFFILE,  r.  or)  Sec  File. 

Af  i le'.  ) To  rub,  to  cmoottien  by  rubbing, 

to  polish  or  refine. 

For  wel  lie  wiste,  whan  that  »ong  wn»  wmge. 

He  must  prechr,  aiwl  wel  uftle  his  tongc. 

To  wiitite  silver,  a*  he  right  wcl  comic : 

Therfore  he  sang  the  merirr  and  londe. 

Chaucer.  Prologue.  The  rardonrre,  vol.  I.  p.  49. 
For  whan  he  hath  hi*  tonge  ([filed 
With  *oflc  ipeche,  and  with  lesyngr. 

Forthwith  hi*  false  pilous  lokyngc 
He  wolde  make  a woman  WCCIM 
To  gone  vpon  the  feire  greene, 

W han  that  the  fault th  Lu  the  mvrr. 

Gsseer.  CW.  A.  bk.  i. 

AFFINED',  part.  ) Ad : finis.  Tbc  etymon  of  the 
Affin'ity.  ) Latin — Finis,  seems  doubtful. 
(Sec  Vossius  Ety.  L.  L.)  Its  application  is  to  that 
which  bounds,  terminates,  ends;  that  which  sun-ounds 
or  incloses  within  bounds. 

The  kindred  of  man  and  wife,  arc  called  Affincr , be- 
cause two  fondles  are  united  by  the  marriage  ; and  the 
coo  has  approached  ad  farm — allorius  cognationis. 

It  is  applied  more  generally  to  those  who  are  brought 
together,  or  united, or  associated,  for  ihe  same  purpose. 

To  that  which  is  brought  near  or  adduced  ; from  any 
supposed  similarity  or  resemblance. 

For  i am  sure  that  Fryth  and  nl  hit  frJuwe*,  with  al  the  frkndt* 
T ihat  are  of  iheyr  affiniti,  »hai  neither  he  able  to  qoynchc  and  pat 
nut  that  faith. 

Sir  T.  Mure**  H'nrfc*,  p.  90S.  c.  4. 
Oawiy  usmbljd  his  knyghtrs,  k made  towards  hym  : and  for 
•ffiyn life  of  raaryngc  that  «u  atweue  t!*eyr  children,  0*wy  ofleryd  to 
1’v.u  many  great  oflin  to  thentent  to  hare  bad  peace  with  hym. 

Fabyaa,  p.  118. 

Jico.  Now  sir,  he  judge  vouraelfe, 

Wltclher  1,  In  any  Just  terme,  am  affin'd 
To  kme  the  Moore?  Shaker? rare.  Othello,  act  i. 

The  king  [K.  Henry  VI.]  unto  a fstal  matrh  is  led 
With  Hnvm  r * daughter  king  of  Sicily, 

Whom  with  unlucky  star*  he  married  } 

For  by  the  means  of  this  affinity 
Wm  Jmt  all  Ihat  his  father  conquered. 

1 Janiei.  Cicil  Wart,  h.  v. 

fforar  Have  thought  jit  [Camcleonj  name  not  unsuitable  uuto  :u 


nature  , tl*e  notninalkn  in  Greek  la  u liuk  lion,  not  so  much  for  the  AFFINED. 

resemblance  of  ahupe,  aa  affinity  of  condition.  

Brown  i Vulgar  Frroun.  AFFIRM. 
When  I consider  the  affinity  betwixt  »lrpp  and  death,  whose 
intake  it  is,  I C annul  but  think  it  uidikcly  thi*  tile  simald  be  de- 
sign d for  our  Imppinr**,  since  not  to  lo*c  almost  half  of  it  were  an 
infelicity.  Boyle  j Occasional  Reflections,  $ 4.  Med.  vi. 

Every  one  who  ha*  l>eeu  king  in  Italy  knows  rlrt  wHI,  that  the 
cadence*  in  the  reeitativo  bear  a remote  affinity  to  the  tone  vf  their 
voice*  in  ordinary  conversation.  Spectator,  No.  t9. 

It  U probable  that  the  eagle  amt  the  {titan  Was  a proverbial 
linage  auiotig  Use  |»eoplc  of  the  East,  expressing  thing*  inseparably 
connected  by  lialurjl  affi  nit  in  and  sympathies.  Horsley's  Sermon*. 

Affix  ity,  in  Civil  Law,  expresses  DO  actual  relation- 
ship of  blood,  hut  merely  that  kind  of  legal  kin  which  is 
contracted  by  means  of  a marriage.  Hence  it  is  distin- 
guished from  consanguinity.  As  it  is  a creature  of  the 
law,  so  has  the  law  pronounced  it  in  some  cases  to 
cease,  when  its  cause  (the  marriage)  has  been  defeated. 

A widow  may  be  admitted  in  evidence  for  her  former 
husband’s  brother,  but  cannot  be  so  whilst  she  is  a wife. 

Tlte  law  of  Moses  forbade  marriage*  in  certain  cases  of 
affinity  (Lev.  xviii.  &c.\  and  from  those  laws  our  own 
civilians  and  others  in  Europe  pretty  generally  derived 
their  prohibitions.  The  table  of  forbidden  degrees  of 
affinity  is.  by  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England,  com- 
manded to  be  hung  up  in  aU  churches. 

Affinity,  in  Chemistry.  See  Chemistry.  Div.  ii. 
f AFFIRM',  r.  A Ad  : Jinno  ; to  give  sup- 

Affirm'able,  J port,  or  security. 

Affirm'ance,  I To  siren gllien,  to  assure, 
Affirma'tion,  l and,  as  we  now  say,  to  con - 
Affirmative,  if.  fjtrm:  toratify;  to  establish. 
Affirm'ativk,  adj.  I To  speak  or  pronounce 
Affirm'atively,  1/frmty,  resolutely;  to  de- 
Afkikm'ek.  J dare  or  assert  confidently, 

pe  pa  pc  *ct  pat  terme,  for  hi*  bopjmt  «», 
pe  pet  pei  »uld  affierme,  for  drcJc  of  isartlcre  ka*. 

R.  Erunne,  p.  316. 

And  with  that  wourd,  for  till  haldfcrme,  and  itabilt, 

HI*  godlic  with  and  proray s morn  »a*  he, 

By  Stys  the  8ude.  Pluto  lii»  hrotheri*  »e. 

Be  that  ilk  pikky  l*ik,  with  bray  if  blnk  ; 

And  laithlie  gmiif,  to  kepe  al  (bat  hr  fpak, 

And  till  affiteme  hi*  with,  at  hi*  liking 
The  heuiiu.ii  ui  maid  tryinble,  for  ai»e  ring. 

DougLu,  bk.  x.  p.  31?. 

And  take  this  for  a general!  rcuie,  th*t  every  cnnieU  that  i»  affitrmed 
to  urungly,  that  it  may  not  be  cliaun^ed  for  no  cunditkm  that  may 
It  tide,  1 My  that  tliilke  conteii  U wicked. 

Chaucer.  Tale  if  Melibnu,  voL  ii.  p.  93. 

-■  ■ ■-  ■■  ' — Doaghter,  *tint  tliin  hevineste 
Among  the  goddes  higtie  it  i*  affirmed, 

And  by  eten>e  word  written  and  confermcd, 

Thtm  *halt  be  wedded  unto  on  of  Urn. 

That  hen  for  thee  *o  mochel  care  and  wo: 

But  unto  which  of  hem  I may  not  tell. 

Jd.  T%e  Knightt*  Tale,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

To  appeate  the  multytudc,  the  kynge  tnke  the  childc  in  hi*  array*, 
and  to  hare  hyai  into  the  place  of  thr  a*u*mb(c  of  the  people,  and 
thrre  shewed 'vnto  tbeyiu,  w‘  affirms  we  of  great  othea,  (bat  hi*  en- 
tent  was  oonly  for  the  wele  of  the  childc  and  for  defence  of  hia 
COUntrc.  Fabyan,  p.  187. 

Hr  hrigetli  to  the  m-tlrr  after  his  twoo  yere*  rauriug  the/e\q>f», 
neither  in  >ight  of  any  sulutaonciall  learning,  nuryet  atiye  pnxi/c  of 
rca«on  or  naturall  wytte  but  anely  a ra»!ic  nialicioiiM*  frulike  Iraide, 
furr.i»he<l  wyth  a bare  bolda  aswrdnri  .V  afirmacum  of  fn!*e  poy- 
sotted  kererir*.  Sir  T.  Mores  Worlu,  p.  444,  e.  9. 

And  fora  more  vehement  ajfvra*aryo  he.  doublcth  h'nowne  wurdrs 
•avenge  (he  that  hcie  hath  not  rcoeyoed  forgenrueare  of  his  »yntic  s) 
hr  shut  not  I e there  ^hc  shall  not  surrtye  lw  there : lie  raraneih  that 
he  shall  ormrcKrac  to  Itraur)  which  here  luih  not  hi*  remission. 

An  atuntre  Onto  my  force  if  llochatre,  by  Johan  Fryth,  K.  S. 
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AFFIRM.  Yrt  U U noi  cneii  so,  so  ficMe  as  h!s  ownr,  where  lx*  argued.  iu  tlae 
ncgatiuc,  as  I Jay  the  sample  for  tftafyrmtftur. 

Sir  T.  Mart’s  H Via,  p,  11S1,C.  J. 

Believing  it  (lie  word  of  Gml,  He  mart  of  necessity  believe  it 
true  ; anti  if  be.  believe  it  true,  be  must  believe  It  contains  all  acces- 
sary direction  l»i  eternal  happiness,  because  it  affirms  it  self  tu  do  »o. 

ChilthtgKtrlh'*  Religion  ef  Pivtestants  a Sale  H uy  toSaivJtwn. 

Fmncwcua  Sandhis,  in  a laudable  Comment  upon  Afchu  Etn- 
bleiutt,  mprmelk,  and  that  from  caperier.ee,  a nightingale  hath  no 
tongue.  Which  if  any  mint  for  a while  shall  believe  upon  his  cape* 
rtcnce,  he  may  at  his  leasurc  refute  it  by  his  own. 

Prow  n't  Vulgar  Errourt. 

Tlic  common  opinion  of  tlic  Oeatridge.  atratliiocamelua  or  spar- 
row camel  conceives  Ihat  it  digestclh  iron,  and  this  b confirmed  by 
the  affirmation!  of  ciany.  Id. 

Ct-OWN  They  [my  friends]  | •raise  roe.  and  make  nn  aase  of  me, 
now  my  foes  tell  me  plainly,  I am  nu  axse : that  by  my  foes. 
Sir,  1 profit  in  the  knowledge  of  inysehe,  and  hy  my  friend*  1 aiu 
abused  : ao  that  conclusions  to  be  as  kisses,  if  your  lour*  negatives 
make  your  two  affirmation,  why  then  the  worse  lor  my  ir  etuis,  and 
the  better  far  my  foes.  7Wf.  Night,  act  V. 

It  is  as  grass  a paradox  to  hold  there  arc  no  autiiiodcv,  and  dial 
the  negative  is  now  as  absurd  as  tlic  affirmative  sceim-d  at  first. 

HmcetTs  Letters. 

The  reason  of  roan  hath  not  such  restraint  ; concluding  not  oocly 
affirmitinly  but  negatively  ; not  Ortdy  affirming  then*  is  no  rnagnt- 
tude  Iwvoi’jd  the  last  beaveus.  but  alto  denying  thcic  is  any  vacuity 
within  them.  Id. 

The  Spaniards  are  not  very  scrupulous  in  affirming  any  tiling  that 
serves  their  ends.  Burnt:  i Own  Tuna. 

All  our  affirmations  are  only  iucuncrete,  which  is  the  itffirjwiag, 
not  ouc  abstract  idea  to  be  another,  tint  one  abstract  idea  to  be 
joined  to  aiuitlier.  Locke’s  Lousy  on  Ilmmwn  Understanding. 

Tlie  rule,  us  it  is  prescribed  in  the  gu*|Mrl,  it  affirmative  and  pre- 
erptive  : " Whatsoever  y«  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so."  But  this  affirmative  precept  implies  the  negatin',  llial  so 
much  celebrated  rule  ot  righteousness  and  justice : M amt  which  yc 
would  riot  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  not  to  them.” 

Hale  s Contemplations. 

I do  not  mean  to  affirm  generally  tint  RMB  is  not  a judge  in 
matter*  of  religion  , but  I «lu  niaiutuin,  that  there  are  certain  points 
concerning  the  nature  i-f  tlie  Deity,  and  the  aclicuicsof  Providence, 
upon  which  reason  is  dumb  and  revelation  is  explicit. 

Hanky s Sermons. 

The  magna charts  of  king  John  was  connected  with  another  po- 
sitive charter  front  Henry  I.  ami  luitii  the  one  and  the  other  were  no- 
thing turner  than  a n- -affirmance  of  the  si  ill  more  ancu-nt  standing 
law  of  the  kingdom.  Burke.  On  the  French  kridslim. 

An  affirmsthr  proposition  is  when  the  idea  of  t!*e  predicate  is 
supposed  to  agree  to  the  idea  of  the  subject,  and  b joined  toil  by 
the  word  is,  or  are,  which  U tlic  copula ; as.  Ail  men  niv  sinners. 

Waffs*!  Logic. 

If  one  writer  shall  affirm  that  virtue  added  to  faith  is  soffit tcul 
to  make  a Christian,  and  another  shall  as  zealously  deny  this  propo- 
sition, they  seem  to  differ  widely  in  words,  and  yet  perhaps  tlsoy  may 
both  really  agree  iu  sentiment : If  by  the  word  virtue,  the  ajfirmcr 
intends  our  whale  duty  tu  God  and  man  ; and  tlic  denier  by  the 
word  virtue  means  only  courage,  or  at  most  our  duty  tow  aril  our 
neighbour,  without  including  in  the  idea  of  it  the  duly  which  we 
owe  to  God.  Jd. 

Affirmation,  in  Law,  an  indulgence  granted  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  in  England,  to  sub- 
stitute their  word  on  particular  occasions  for  an  oath, 
which  first  ran  in  the  following  form : — “ I,  A.  R. 
do  declare,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the 
witness  of  the  truth  of  what  i say*  But  by  stat.  8, 
Geo.  1.  cap.  vi.  the  affirmation  of  Quakers  is  legal  in 
the  following  words : — “ I do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and 
truly  declare  and  affirm,*  Arc.  without  saying  in  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God ; and,  by  the  same  statute, 
false  and  corrupt  affirming  incurs  the  penalties  of  wilful 
perjury.  This  privilege  has,  however,  some  important 


exceptions.  It  docs  not  extend  to  evidence  in  any  AFFIRM, 
criminal  court,  nor  at  any  time  to  evidence  against  the  ■ — 

government ; nor  can  they  serve  on  juries,  nor  be  ad- 
mitted  to  any  place  in  the  state,  without  taking  the 
ordinary  oath.  The  same  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
confirmation,  by  a superior  court,  of  any  degree  of  an 
inferior  one.  lienee  we  say,  the  House  of  Lords  has 
affirmed  such  a decree  of  the  Chancery  Court. 

Affirmative,  in  Grammar,  is  applied  to  certain 
particles  expressive  of  consent  or  approbation,  such  as 
Yes.  It  is  also  transferred  in  common  language  to 
persons  giving  an  affirmation,  or  voting  on  the  affirma- 
tive side  of  a question,  as  well  as  to  the  issue  of  a debate. 

Thus  we  say,  * the  affirmatives  have  it  ;*  * the  question 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative/ 

AFFIX',  r.  1 Ad:  Jigo  To  fasten  to. 

Affix',  r.  > To  join  or  unite  closely;  inse- 

Affix'ion,  n.  ) parably:  to  attach  to,  to  connect 
with. 

Before  that  tynuitis  ret  of  men.  that  dede  I*. 

Affix  it  finds  many  dulorus  hedis. 

With  viuigc  hlaiknyt,  l^udr  bertin,  and  bla. 

'Die  laithlie  oduurc  of  filth  sliUand  thrrfra. 

Duo  glut,  bit.  viii.  p.  f(7 
For  there  be  men,  whiebe  other  wise 
Tilth t ouely  for  the  coiwtiwr. 

Of  tliat  thei  wn  a woman  riche. 

There  wul  tltri  itll  her  lour  afheke. 

Nought  tor  the  beautec  of  hir  face, 

No  yet  for  vertu  nc  for  grace. 

Wbldie  »he  hath  Hie*  right  enough, 

Dul  for  tlie  p-.rke  and  for  tlie  plough, 

And  other  thing?*,  whiclie  tlierto  longeth. 

Getter.  O*-  A.  bk.  v. 

Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold. 

So  many  purrs  a*  on  her  do  stare. 

Upon  tlic  lowly  ground  affixed  are, 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qttaene. 

In  which  tract  of  70  year*  tint,  the  vulgar  Mirtof  Jews  neglecting 
their  own  maternal  tongue  (the  Hebrew),  began  to  speak  (lie 
Chaldee ; but  not  haring  the  right  accent  nf  it,  and  fashioning  that 
new- lea raed  language  tu  llieirown  imwivation  of  [tomtt,  offittt,  and 
conjugations,  out  of  that  intermixture  of  Hebtew  and  Chaldee,  re- 
sulted a third  language,  call'd  to  this  day  tlic  Syriac. 

HasrelCs  Letters. 

Six  several  times  do  wc  Had  that  Christ  shed  his  blood  ; in  his  cir- 
cumcision, in  hi*  agony,  in  his  crowning,  iu  his  scourging,  la  his 
affix ina,  in  his  transfixion.  Up  Halt. 

We  see  two  sorts  of  while  butterflies  fastening  their  eggs  to  cab- 
bage-leaves, because  they  are  fit  aliment  for  the  caterpillars  tfoit 
coruc  of  them  ; whereas,  should  they  affix  them  tu  tlie  leaves  of  a 
plant  improper  for  their  food,  such  caterpillars  must  needs  lie  lost. 

Ray's  H’udom  of  God  its  the  Creation. 

In  my  possession  is  a remarkable  piece,  which  so  many  circum- 
stances affix  to  the  history  of  this  prince  [Henry  VI.  J,  that  I cannot 
hesitate  to  believe  it  designed  for  him,  though  I imagine  it  was 
painted  after  his  death. 

Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Fainting  in  EngLntd. 

The  handles  of  oar  modern  vessels,  wlicther  of  rlay,  or  of  metal, 
arc  awkwardly  affixed  tn  the  vessel,  instead  of  making  a part  of  it. 

GUpia's  Tour  to  the  Lakes  if  Cumberland,  £[c. 

Affix,  in  Grammar,  is  un  addition  to  a word,  which 
alters  or  modifies  its  meaning.  The  oriental  languages 
abound  in  them. 

AFFLATUS  (from  ad,  and  Jtare  to  blow),  in  An- 
cient Mythology,  signified  the  inspiration  of  the 
priestess  of  tlie  Delphic  oracle,  supposed  to  be  by 
the  god  Apollo.  She  received  this  afflatus  by 
being  placed  on  a stool  over  the  sacred  cave  of  the 
god,  and  the  incoherent  words  she  uttered  in  that 
moment  were  held  prophetic.  It  is  now  considered 
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AFFLA-  highly  probable  that  this  effect  was  produced  by  a 
'it  Jj.  gas  which  issued  from  the  earth,  of  a deleterious 
quality  (there  are  still  many  such  exhalations),  the  in- 
haling  of  which  prudneed  sudden  pbrtnzy,  and  some- 
times permanent  disease;  for  we  find  it  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  and  Lucan,  as  sometimes  Causing:  death. 
Heathen  superstition  might  well  supply  the  miraculous 
part  of  the  story. 

AFFLICT,  v.  } Ad:  figo.  To  dash  against. 
Atflic'tiox,  To  strike  against  with  vio- 

Affj.ic'tive,  [ fence ; to  shatter;  and  conse- 
Afplic'tivf.ly.  j quently  to  pain;  to  distress; 
to  cause  sorrow  or  calamity. 

Abb *j  U niorir,  & o|»ct  rdigioos, 

For  v»  *alle  prey  & crie  in  per  aJ/Uctiw. 

B.  Bmttmr,  p.  20?. 

Pt-rkyn  Wnrbcck  ll»cn  bnrng  in  Financier*,  bad  taken  great  care 
ami  soranc  fur*  tlint  hi*  craft**  comreigtuurice  was  espied  and  openly 
knuwen,  nad  also  that  kyng  Henry  bad  •ffitcttd  and  punished  dtocnc 
of  hit  confederate*  and  ajye*.  aud  thereby  [lie  «o]  in  despairs  of 
n<|  jjie  nrde  and  tuccour  tlut  was  to  bviu  pnuuvn-d  and  aptmvnctrd. 

Hail,  p.  471. 

For  at  Salomon  myth.  Ttie  hope  that  is  differred  aud  dilated, 
paiuetli  and  ajiktoh  tire  awule. 

Sir  T.  Mare's  H'arlts,  p.  1080.  c.  f. 

For  u tire  ajflkcicms  of  Cfamt  are  plenteou*  lu  n,  etrea  so  U owe 
coQMiaciun  plenteous  by  Christ 

BtMe,  1359,  5 Cor.  ebap.  i. 

Yet  in  the  midde*  of  this  affiitxio,  and  to  make  an  end  of  tbesame, 
God  of  Ilia  ineffable  goodne*,  looking  on  thi*  co  on  trey,  with  his 
ires  of  pitir.  and  aspect  of  racrcie,  hath  sent  me  in  Ure  truth,  to 
restore  attain  this  decayed  kyngdo,  to  hi*  auncieut  fame  and  oldc 
rrnouiDc.  Ball,  p.  147. 

Shed  thy  fair  bcanre*  into  my  fee  hie  ryne, 

And  iiu*c  nty  thought*,  too  humble,  ami  too  vile, 

To  think  of  that  too  gkeions  type  of  tUtue, 

The  afgaiDcnl  of  mine  afflicted  »tile : 

lire  which  to  heu/e,  vouchsafe  6 dearest  dread  awhile. 

SfH-nser.  lnfv.  to  Faerie  Qurene. 
What ! when  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and  struck 
With  heavens  a flirting  thunder,  and  besought 
The  deep  to  dieltrr us?  Tbit  hdl  then  aerm'd 
A refuge  from  tbu*e  wound*. 

.Vi/ton.  Par.  Last,  b.  ii 

If  any  were  afiieted  die  comforted  them,  so  that  they  felt  not  the 
inconvenience  of  a prison  who  were  iu  that  place. 

Memoirs  *J' Col.  Jlntchinsan. 

Glo.  I do  remember  nuw  ; henceforth  1'Us  hearc 
zt/flicfivo,  till  it  do  cry  out  it  sel/e 
Enough,  enough,  and  dye. 

Shakespeare.  Lear,  act  iv. 

If  be  be  compassionate  toward*  the  afflictions  of  otlrers,  it  shew* 
that  hi*  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is  wounded  itself  when  it 
give*  the  balm. 

Bacon's  Essay  an  Gadrincw  and  Goodne/t  of  Nature. 

An  afflicted  man  is  very  apt  to  fiurey  tlsal  any  kind  of  ilcknets 
lluit  fur  flic  present  troubles  liim,  i»  far  less  supportable  Ilian  any 
other. 

Boyle's  Occasional  Reflection. *.  $2,  Med-  3. 
Tit  thine  O king  th*  afflicted  tu  redress, 

And  fain*-  has  till'd  the  w«ird  with  thy  success  : 

We  wretched  women,  sue  for  Uiat  alone, 

Wliich  of  tby  goodness  is  refus’d  to  none. 

Drydcn.  Palm,  A Brit. 
For  restless  Proserpina  for  ever  tread* 

Id  path*  unseen,  ocr  our  devoted  heads ; 

And  on  the  spacious  land,  and  liquid  main. 

Spread*  stow  disease,  aud  darts  ajflietite  pain  , 

Variety  of  death*  contain  her  undleu  reign.  Prior. 

Fair  Fancy  went,  and  echoing  *igh*  confess'd 
A fixt  despair  in  every  tuneful  breast- 
Not  with  more  grief  the  afflicted  swains  appear, 

When  wintry  wind*  deform  the  plenteous  scar. 

Cottin*. 


AFFLUENCE,  n.  'J  AS.  pleupan,  to  flow.  Lat.  AFFI.ICT. 
Affluent,  f Ad:  /fit -ere,  to  flow  to.  — 

Af'flvx,  I Applied  metaphorically,  to  AFFORD. 

ArrLux'iox.  j wraith,  riches,  opulence,  flow- 
iug  with  the  fulness  of  a flood. 

As  they  lived  in  great  ajflucsice  and  esse,  we  may  presume,  that 
they  injoyed  such  plrasim »,  as  Uiat  condition  nJWm-d,.  free  and 
Uninterrupted,  Sidney's  Criticism  on  Pastoral  It’ritsitg, 

External  or  worldly  prosperity,  consial*  iu  an  aecmuinjdate  con- 
dition of  man  in  this  world,  as  health  of  body,  comfort  of  friends  and 
relations,  affluence,  or  at  least  competency  of  wealth,  power,  honour, 
applause,  good  report,  and  the  like.  Hate's  Contemplations. 

[Pleurisy  Is]  an  inflammation,  * hirer  simple,  consisting  only  of 
an  hot  and  sanguineous  affluiion  ; or  vise  (leuouiiuHhle  from  oilier 
humors  according  to  the  predominancy  of  melancholy,  th-gra,  or 
choler.  B roan’s  Vulgar  Frrostrt, 

Though  an  unwiddly  affluence  urny  afford  some  empty  pleasure 
to  the  imagination,  * ct  tli.it  small  pleasure  is  far  from  being  able  to 
countervail  the  iiubiwcriug  cares  that  attend  un  overgrown  untune. 

Baylffs  Oeru.-ipwol  Reflections,  $ iv.  Dis.  xL 
Our  w riters  uf  rising  merit  air  generally  neglected,  while  the  few 
of  an  established  reputation  arc  overpeid  by  luxurious  afttuencc. 

Gold  smith.  On  the  Present  6 tare  eg'  Patiti  learning. 

Y«»ur  towns  are  every  day  growing  in  sue  and  splendour  ; many 
of  the  higher  ranks  among  yon  live  in  uo  Mtudl  degree  of  opulence  ; 
tlreir  interiors,  in  ease  and  plenty.  What  tire  usual  fruits  of  soch 
ajHutnct  a*  this  are,  i*  hut  too  well  known. 

Par  trust  Loiter  la  the  lufudutanls  of  Mandator. 

This  country  is  so  highly  indebted  to  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  that  no 
cxpcucc  should  be  spared  to  kcuic  to  hiiu  an  honourable  iiiui  ajfUuast 
retreat.  Jstnius.  Letter  u 

AFFOBA,  in  Botany,  a plant  known  on  the  roast  of 
Guinea,  in  Africa.  It  fe  similar  to  our  kidney-bean, 
and  is  hairy,  with  small  leaves.  The  natives  use  this 
plaut,  reduced  to  powder,  and  with  a mixture  of  oil, 
for  the  cure  of  certain  cutaneous  affections.  Genus 
Phaseolus. 

AFFORD',  v No  satisfactory  etymology  has  been 
given  of  this  word.  Atfitir  is  by  the  ancient  Scotch 
authors  written  Affeir  or  Effeir,  Effere.  They  also  uso 
it  as  a verb:  the  past  participle  of  which  is  Effeircd, 

Affeired,  Affeird. 

Afford,  then,  is  probably  a verb,  founded  upon  this 
past  participle ; and  means,  to  make  for,  contribute 
towards,  yield,  produce. 

Particularly  applied  in  matters  of  loss  and  gain. 

Afford,  is  used  by  Dr.  Sheldon  as  a past  tense  or 
past  participle. 

[There  i*]  uo  such  offering  of  Chrut  in  the  Scripture,  where  yon 
will  find  it  once  uflvrd  for  all. 

Skctdon  to  Chiltingscorih,  in  the  Life  of  ChiUingtrorth.  IVarUs,  p,  vii. 

Pan.  I would  the  cutting  of  my  gtirraent*  wold  wruc  the  tume, 
or  the  breaking  of  my  Spunidi  «word. 

Lo.  E.  Wc  cannot  fljfcwrV  yon  to. 

Shakespeare.  AlTt  IVr/i  (tart  Ends  WtU,  set  iv. 

Kiwo.  Why  ipeik'it  thou  not? 

Hub.  Whit  Iomt  liberty  can  king*  afford 

Than  harraleu  silence  ? Tlren  afford  It  me. 

Spanish  Tragedy,  Yd  edit,  act  v. 

No,  no.  Ilierooimo.  thou  must  enjoin 
Thine  rye*  to  observation,  und  thy  tongue 
To  milder  apeccfaet  than  tl»v  spirit  afaords. 

Id.  act  iv. 

To  jure*  hr  the  miglity  elephant,  which  tire  earth  breed*  and 
naurisbclb,  and  dcsccald  to  the  leuit  of  L-reatures.  Ik»w  doth  the 
enrtli  a ford  u*  a dmtrinal  (-sample  in  lh«  little  pismire,  who  in  the 
summer  provide*  and  la^»  up  lrer  winter  i-rovisioit,  and  lenche*  mao 
to  do  the  like  ! Huftw’l  Angler. 

Wlretlu  r (be  flux  and  reflux  of  the  wi  he  caused  by  any  rang* 
ncti»ra  from  the  moon ; whether  the  like  be  really  raade  out,  oc 
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AFFORD,  rather  metaphorically  verified  in  the  sympathies  vftiluUiiul  aid- 
— tuu!‘,  might  «j7i*prf  n forge  dispute.  nnnm's  Vulgar  E rroii/v. 

AFFRAY . (treat  Drydrn  next,  whose  timeful  muse  affords 

•**'  IV  su  iciest  numbers,  mid  the  Attest  nerds. 

Whether  in  comic  sounds,  or  tragic  airs 
. Sbe  forms  her  voice,  she  moves  our  smiles  or  tears. 

Aidiam. 

Stern  majesty  upon  hi*  brow  might  sit, 

Rut  smile*  stall  placing  round  it,  made  it  sweet: 

So  finely  mix'd ; had  nature  dared  t’  afford 
One  lea-t  perfect  ton  more,  he’d  been  scor’d, 

Ouray.  Windsor  Cottle. 

The  quiet  lanes  of  Surry  which  leading  to  no  grr«t  mart,  or 
general  rendezvous,  afford  calmer  repeats  tm  every  side,  than  can 
easily  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  great  a town, 

Gilpin' t Tour  lo  the  Lake * ej  Cumberland,  ^C. 


AFFORESTING,  in  Old  I.aw,  is  the  converting 
populous  and  cultivated  countries  into  forests  for  game. 
The  most  notorious  example  of  this  kind  in  our  history, 
is  that  given  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  thus  ap- 
propriated immense  parts  of  this  island.  The  term  in 
opposition  to  this  is  Deafforesting. 

AFFRAP,  r.  Of  the  origin  of  the  French,  Trapper,  to 
strike.  Menage  acknowledges  his  ignorance.  The  AS. 
Ee,-pp<£p5iaii.  is  explained  by  Lye  to  mean  Aecusarc 
Frape  is  used  by  R.  13 ru  line,  p.  323. 


Faiu<%  Sir,  I let  yon  wrel,  that  from  the  liowre 
1 tiller  it  nan  fro *n  nurse*  Irndrr  press, 

I lure  brru  truiued  up  in  warlike  slow  re. 

To  lossfn  speare  and  shield,  and  to  affray 
Tlve  warlike  rider  to  hi*  mint  mishap. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qucrne,  b.  hi.  C.  Li. 


God  to  affray  dc  mo  w*  to  terrible  a dreame,  that  «U  tbiags  AFFRAY', 
beganne  to  Be  to  uic  impede,  fcrefull,  unsavory  am!  redye  to  (til 
fro  OWv 

The  Vi  position  of  Daniel,  by  George  Joye,  Co.  50.  c.  2. 

In  heart  l haw*  had  so  great  paine 
So  great  annoy  and  web  affray 
Tliat  1 ne  wute  what  l *Uall  *ay. 

CAmtrrr.  The  Homan:  ff  (be  Rote,  f.  ISO.  C.  4. 

Thys  woarthy  Lnycht  the  eonuuen  welc  Humane 
In  grete  affray  perturhit  lo  rest  agaui* 

And  quiet  sail  restore. 

Dougin,  b.  vL  p.  !?6, 

Tlii*  wif  wm  not  tferir  nc  affrmde , 
lint  boldrlv  die  aside,  and  ttiat  anon  ; 

Mary  1 dr  fir  Hint  false  monk  Dan  John, 

1 kepe  not  of  hiv  toV-rur*  never  a del. 

Chaucer.  The  Shipntatuies  Tale,  v.  U.  p.  45. 

Be  not  yon  re  bertc  a frayed,  ne  dredr  it:  vc  biletten  in  God, 
and  bilreue  sc  in  uie,  In  tltc  hoas  of  my  fadir,  brn  manre  dwrl* 
lingi*, 

Il'ich/.  Jim.  cli.  air. 


A*  when  a griffon  seized  of  bit  prey, 

A dragon  fierce  enenantreth  m bit  ilight, 
llirwujtl  wildest  aire  nuking  bit  idle  way, 

Tl'at  would  bU  righlfull  ravine  rrnd  away  : 

With  hideous  honour  bulb  together  Muiglit 
A ltd  Kiwcr  *o  tore,  that  they  the  heavens  affrav. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quune.  t*.  i.  c.  v. 


Nought  coaid  the  »ay. 

But  luddaiae  catching  hold,  did  her  dismay 
With  quaking  hand*,  and  other  signs  of  Iran*  i 
Who  full  of  gu*lly  fright,  and  odd  affray 
Gan  shut  the  dorr. 

id.  b.  i.  c.  m. 


He  gan  t'cncountcr  him  in  rqoal  race. 

Tliry  bcriw*  tract, both  ready  to  uffhsp. 

When  MKldcnainly  that  warrior  gan  abate 
His  ilircutncd  spec  re,  ns  if  knot  new  mishap 
Had  hint  betide,  or  bidden  danger  did  entnp. 

Id.  b.  ii.e.  i. 

AFFRAY',  r.  I F.tymolojrjst!*  have  not  settled  the 
Affray',  n.  > origin  of  this  word.  The  old  Enjf- 
Affratd'.  t lish  word,  to  fray ; to  rub,  to  ruffle  ; 

supplies  a meaning  which  appears  sufficiently  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  usages  of  the  verb  and  noun,  Affray, 
and  of  the  adjective  Afraid  also. 

To  put  out  of  order,  to  disorder,  to  confuse,  or  con- 
found, to  disturb,  to  harass.  And  consequently  to 
alarm,  lo  terrify,  to  raise,  apprehensions  of  danger. 

pc  stone*  wen*  of  Rynrv,  pc  (Mya*  dredfulle  fit  grete, 
it  affraird  pc  8nrnrim.  u»  leuen  pc  lire  out  schete. 
e noyse  was  vnridr,  it  lusted  a Me  day, 
ru  mom  title  cuentidc,  per  of  bad  many  affray. 

R.  Brxnme,  p.  174. 

Me  met  that  in  my  bed  a!  naked, 

And  hiked  forth*,' for  I wav  naked 
With  small  foiilcs  a great  hepe. 

That  bad  afraied  me  out  of  iny  *-cpc. 

Through  noise,  and  svttncnc  of  her  tor.gd. 

The  Dream  ej  Chancer,  fol.  f41.  c.  1. 

I was  oat  of  my  iwowne  affraide, 

Wbctrof  1 sigh  my  wittea  straide. 

And  gen  to  elepe  hem  home  agey  ne. 

Coitfr.  Cow.  A.  b.  viii. 

And  me  qulam  laillie  na  wnppln  nor  durtis  cast 
Xu  preis  of  GrvkJs  rout  is  maid  Agasi, 

Ilk  sowdi  of  wynd,  and  tatty  qubisper  now. 

And  alkin  slcrage  affray  it,  aiid  causit  grow 
Both  for  my  birdtn  and  my  litiil  mail. 

Doug  lot,  bk.  11.  p.  63. 

And  nvc,  wIuxd  late  the  dart  which  entuie*  threw, 

No  preasse  of  Arrive  routes  could  moke  nmasde, 

Edse  wbbprmg  wind  hath  power  now  to  fray, 

And  encry  sound  to  rnonc  my  doubtful!  mind  • 

Sj  much  1 dred  my  burden  and  nay  fccr.  .Surrey,  Id. 


Diet.  If  Cxsat  hide  himvelfe,  shall  they  not  whisper 
L*h*  Ca:sar  is  efraide  t 

Shakespeare.  Juliui  C*t*r,  oeL  it. 

Some  an*|vcrt  trmson  still ; others  are  afraid  nf  their  dearest  and 
nearest  friend*,  aad  dorc  not  be  alone  in  tlie  dark,  for  fear  of  hob- 
goblins and  devils.  Bartow ‘r  Annum y of  Melancholy. 

A goddess  arm'd 

Out  of  thy  head  1 sprang.  Allurement  srii’d 
All  tlac  host  of  heaven  ; back  they  recoil'd  afraid 
At  first  and  railed  roe  Sin,  and  for  a sign 
Tortenteons  held  me.  Jll  iftow.  For.  L b.  U. 

Who  would  trust  another  in  matters  of  highest  consequence,  and 
lx*  afraid  lo  rely  on  him  in  things  of  less  moment. 

C/lihingnertk's  Religion  af~  Proteataat*  a Safe  wuy  to  .SeinUion. 

A knowing  man  will  do  that,  which  a tender  conscience  man  dare* 
not  do,  by  reason  of  bis  ignorance  ; the  other  knows  there  is  no 
hurt,  as  a child  is  afraid  to  go  into  the  dark,  wlvcn  a man  is  nut, 
because  lie  knows  there  is  no  danger.  -VUm"*  Table  Talk. 

Duma  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer; 

An«l  withoat  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer; 

Willing  tn  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
u st  hint  a fault,  and  hesitate  dislike. 

Tope-  Pro.  ia  Satire a. 

Affray*  (from  affroicr,  to  terrify)  are  tlie  fighting  of  two  or  more 
person*  in  sonic  public  place,  to  the  terror  of  his  Majesty'*  subjects: 
for,  if  tlie  fighting  be  in  private,  it  U no  affray,  but  an  assault. 

/uac titeiw's  Commentary. 
Here  make  thy  court,  amidst  our  rural  scene. 

And  slieplu- nl* girls  shall  own  thee  for  their  queen. 

With  thrr  ho  elaistity,  of  all  afraid, 

Distrusting  all,  a wise  suspicious  maid. 

Collins.  Orient.  EcL 

Their  [the  Emperors’]  example  was  universally  imitated  by  their 
principal  subjes  ts,  wlio  were  nut  ori-aid  of  deduring  in  the  world, 
that  they  hud  spirit  to  conrrive,  and  wealth  to  accomplish,  the 
nohint  undertakings.  Gibbon  i Rome. 

Affray,  in  Law,  by  stat.  2 Edw.  III.  « de- 
fined to  be  the  offence  ol  persons  appearing  in  public 
with  unusual  or  terrific  weapons.  At  present  the  fight- 
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APFRAY.  inp  or  skirmishing  of  two  or  more  persons  publicly  is 
called  an  affray,  being  a practice  to  the  terror  of  his 
FRIGHT-  Majesty’s  subjects.  It  differs  from  an  assault,  an  affray 
^v^-'  being  an  offence  committed  in  public.  whereas  an  as- 
sault may  be  offered  in  private ; the  latter,  too,  is  a 
private  injury,  and  the  former  a public  crime. 

AFFRET,  c.  or  Fret.  See  Fiiet. 

Tlwir  atrvlr-hrad  » peart  * they  strongly  coticbl  and  met 
Together  with  impetuous  race  and  force  ; 

Tli.it  with  the  terror  of  tlieir  lirree  affrrt. 

They  rudely  dnvue  to  ground  both  man  and  horv, 

Tltat  each  (awhile)  las  like  a scwvhs*  ci>rv. 

Sinter.  Faerie  Qaeene,  b.  iii.  c.  is. 

AFFR1END  , r.  See  Friend. 

To  become  friends. 


Where  when  the  uw  that  cnte-1  war  ?o  ended. 

And  deadly  foe*  »o  faithfully  off rimdrf, 

In  lonely  wise  *he  Rim  that  lady  greet. 

Which  bad  *o  great  ditmay  so  well  amended. 

Sprrtter.  Fairrie  Queen*,  b.  it.  C-  iii. 


AFFRIGHT,  r.  \ Generally  derived  from  the 
Affright’,  w.  i AS.  Apyphtan;  and  then  muy 
ArrRioiiT'r.Di,Y,  f probably  be  the  same  with 
Aitrioht'er,  / Apuepan,  to  fear:  or  as  the 

ArrRiouTFUL,  a past  participle  of  Affray,  is 

Aeirio jit'm ENT-  V Aflrayed,  dffrayit ; the  verb 
d (fright  may  have  originated  from  this  latter  form. 
Where  the  modern  version  of  the  scriptures  uses  af- 
fright, Tindale  uses,  in  some  instances,  fear ; in  others, 
affray.  Affright  is  not  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
elder  writers. 


William  was  ogljft,  his  helm  «u  fulle  of  myre. 

William  was  not  paled,  pat  falle  road  him  •fright 
lie  atode  idle  dismaied.  R,  Drunne,  p.  TO. 

Bv  God  me  rnelte  I *ai  in  swiche  mixhrfr 
Right  now,  that  yet  min  herte  l»  sore  * fright 

Chaucer.  The  iYunne*  Preate » 'Pale,  »ol.  i|.  p.  178- 
You  mrnt  not  affright  poor  people  out  of  their  religion,  with 
telling  them,  t at.  By  the  confession  of  both  sldra,  your  way  is  safe, 
but,  m your  judgment.  ours  undoubtedly  damnable. 

CuUlimgmrth't  Religion  ey  Protettant*  a s oft  t ray  to  Saltation. 
By  night  aff  righted  in  hi*  frnrful  dreams, 

Of  raging  bends,  and  goblins  thnt  he  meets, 

Of  f&liiu;  down  from  stern  rooks  into  stream*, 

Of  deaths,  of  burials,  and  of  winding  sheet*.. 

Drayton.  llamas*  Tt'ort 
When  now  tl»e  genius  of  this  woeful  place, 

Being  the  guide  to  bis  aff  rightful  gliovt, 

With  hair  di<hr veil'd,  and  a ghastly  face, 
bball  hauut  Use  prison  where  his  life  was  lost.  Id. 

That  should  not  be  rend--  n prejudice  against  Christianity,  and 
re een led  religion  ; nor  luokt  ojk.ii  u«  such  an  affright/, .1  bugbear  or 
lOOTmo  in  It;  which  even  pagan  philosophers  tlionuelscs,  and  lhn«c 
of  the  must  accomplished  {adwotwll,  and  uncajitivaUd  minds, 
though  having  neither  counrils  nor  erred*,  nor  scriptures ; had  *o 

ra  propensity  and  rcadir.rv*  to  ori  lor  twill,  and  such  a veneration 
CuJuorth't  Intellectual  Svtlcm.  Prtf. 
Thunder,  which  the  Heathen*  called  tin-  voice  of  God,  was  wont 
♦o  to  affright  that  atheistical  monster  Caligula,  that  it  made  him  run 
to  hide  Ids  guilty  head.  Comber's  Companion  to  the  Temple. 

I hare  known  a soldier  that  ha*  entered  a breach  affrighted  at  his 
own  shadow , and  look  pale  upon  a little  scratching  at  his  door,  who 
rbc  day  before  had  uurcltrd  up  against  a battery  of  cannon 

Spectator,  N°  1R 

Ev'n  those  who  dwell  beneath  its  very  *one. 

Or  never  feet  Uie  rage,  or  never  own, 

What  happier  natures  shrink  at  with  affright, 

The  hard  inhabitant  contend*  k«  right. 

Pepr.  Essay  on  Man. 

Fortune  doth  not  further  it*  [virtoc's]  acqulsls,  but  castetli  in 
rubs  and  hindrances  thereto,  every  condition  presenting  its  allure- 
ments, or  it*  affrightments  from  it.  Harrow's  Vmeiu. 


Daughter  of  Jove ! relmlWs  power  1 AF- 

TIm*i  tamer  of  |l*c  bnuusii  breast ! FRIGHT. 

Whose  iron  scourge,  mmI  torturing  hour,  

Tlte  I tad  affright,  afllirt  the  beat.  Cray  I Advertity.  AFFUSF- 

He  ires  the  wide  extended  desert  lie  before  him;  what  is  past 
only  increases  hi*  terror  of  what  is  to  rocue.  His  course  i*  no!  half 
finished,  he  looks  Iwhind  him  with  affright,  and  forward  witli  despair. 

Goldsmith.  On  the  Prevent  State of  Polite  learning. 

AFFRONT,  v.  } To  stand  front  to  front;  as 

ArpRONT',  »r.  J hostile  armies;  as  one  who  means 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  another;  or  to  offer  disrespect, 
insult,  contempt,  and  consequently, 

To  offend  by  disrespect : to  insult. 

Far  ich  nc  wiste  wher  to  etc.  ne  in  what  place 
And  ucjhede  ny  pc  mam.  and  with  ucodc  ich  mette 
That  a yrouird#  me  foule  and  faihmr  mr  calde. 

Fisim  of  Fitn  Pfowhmait,  p.  39?. 

In  this  me  .roe  whvle  king  TMiilsp  and  the  French  ting  with  Iwo 
most  puytsaunt  armies  affro wed  cche  other  twere  vuto  the  water  of 
Som--,  estber  of  them  being  obstinately  bent  to  rlriur  the  other  out 
of  the  ftelde,  for  which  cause  they  entrenelied  llair  rarnpr*. 

Grafton,  vol.  i*.  p.  563. 

He  highly  leapt  out  of  his  place  of  rest. 

And  rmhinc  forth  into  the  empty  field. 

Against  Cambello  fiercely  him  a-’ldrest : 

Who  him  affronting,  soon*.-  to  fight  w*s  ready  pre.iL 

Spcnter.  Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  e.  iii, 

Skiifiill  captah-os,  iu  armunging  of  their  ballades,  place  first  in 
the  vantgiinrd  thUke  and  atfOUg  sipiadrous  fo  affront  the  enemie, 
then  lighi  armed  souldior*,  nllerwuids  the  archers  and  darters,  and 
last  of  all  in  the  rerrword  ihe  companies  of  succour*. 

HiJlanal  Trent,  if  Ammianut  Marcel. 

I nerr  attempted  aught  ngaimt  thy  life. 

Nor  made  Irast  line  of  love  ui  thy  loose,  wife. 

Or  in  remembrance  of  thy  ajTrcitf  and  scam, 

With  clown*  and  tradeimcn  kept  thee  clos'd  in  horn. 

Ben  Jonton.  Exreration  on  I'-Jcan. 

If  thy  brother  or  thy  neighbour  hive  offered  liter  an  injury  or  an 
affront,  forgive  him.  * Chilhnguorth'i  Vermont. 

Fits-  Tbeso  four  carue  all  a -front,  and  roatnelv  thruit  at  me. 

ShahixpcartL  Henry  IP.  part  i.  set  ii. 

Ah  ! spare  your  awards,  where  beauty  is  to  blame  ; 

Love  gave  tki"  affront,  arid  roust  repair  the  same.  Walter, 

Life  U a term,  none  mc-re  familiar.  Any  one  almost  would  take 
it  for  au  affront  to  be  allied  what  he  meant  by  it. 

luxkc't  Essay  an  Human  t ’ndmtandtag. 

Among  word*  which  signify  the  same  principal  idea*,  some  are 
clean  tod  decent,  other*  unclean  ; some  chaste,  others  olecrnr  ; 
some  nrv  kind,  other*  are  ajfrmtting  and  reproachful,  because  of  the 
secondary  idea  which  custom  has  uffned  to  them. 

IT«tti'i  Logie. 

— . - .1  Yea  often  plac'd 

Within  hi*  sanctuary-  itself,  their  shrines. 

Abominations ; and  with  cursed  things 
His  holy  rites,  and  soiimn  feast*  pndan'd. 

And  with  their  darkneis,  durst  off, cm  his  light.  Cairper. 

AFFllONTEE,  in  Heraldry,  u term  to  express  the 
position  of  any  animals  placed  face  to  face,  on  a shield 
or  escutcheon.  U is  synonymous  with  confront ce. 

A ffl’s'ion  } Ad;  f under e.fusum.  To  pour  to. 

When  the  Jews  baptized  their  childrrn  in  order  lo  circumcision, 
it  «<a«m*  to  l«ve  l>evn  inditfermt  to  tlwm  wlietber  it  w**  done  by 
immerwor.  or  uffufton, 

Wheatley*  Wfltuma  I Hluftrali/m  of  the  Cewmow  Prayer. 

ArrusiON,  in  Ecclcsiasiical  History,  a mode  of  bap- 
tism, by  pouring  water  on  Ute  subject,  upon  the  origin 
of  which  there  has  been  some  controversy.  See 
Baptism. 

Affusion,  in  Medicine,  an  application  of  cold  water 
in  febrile  diseases,  advocated  by  l)r.  Currie,  Dr.  Wripht, 
and  some  others,  which  has  recently  excited  consider- 
able attention.  See  Currie's  Medical  Report*,  Arc. 
and  Medicine,  Div.  ii. 
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AFGHAU-  AFGHAI’XISTAUN,  a kingdom  of  Asia,  forming 

Nlsl'AL'N.  * considerable  portion  of  Caubul,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Hindoo  Coosh  and  the  Paropamiaan  range  of 

mdbunn  mountains,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Duikh  and 

darie*!™”"  Budukhshan ; on  the  east  by  the  river  Indus ; on  the 
south  by  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of 
Seewc-estann ; on  the  west  by  the  desert  which  stretches 
into  Persia.  So  much  of  the  Aighaun  country  as  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  parallel  of  Mookioor  in  Ion.  68°,  30' 
is  included  in  the  extensive  province  of  Khorassaun, 
the  remaining  part  of  that  province,  bounded  by  the 
Oxtis,  the  Salt  Desert  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  belongs  to 
Persia. 

Mwiuiatai.  Mountains. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 

Hindoo  Coosh  is  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Af- 
ghaunistaun. This  is  a mountainous  and  snowy  ridge 
which  pursues  its  course  westerly  from  the  Indus  to 
Ion.  71°,  after  which  its  direction  is  at  present  not 
ascertained.  The  elevation  of  Hindoo  Coosh  is  very 
great,  since  no  diminution  of  snow  was  observed  by  the 
honourable  Mountstuart  Elpliinstonc  on  any  part  of  the 
range  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  thermometer  in 
the  plain  of  Peshawer  was  113°;  who  observe*  that  if 
Lieutenant  Macartney’s  admeasurement  Ik?  correct,  who 
estimated  one  of  the  summits  at  ‘20,493  feet,  the  peaks 
of  Hindoo  Coosh  are  higher  than  those  of  the  Andes. 
The  inferior  ranges  are  generally  well  wooded,  having 
many  European  fruits  and  flowers  growing  in  wild 
luxuriance;  the  top*  of  the  highest  are  bare.  Three 
branches  stretch  from  the  great  ridge  at  right  angles, 
to  the  lower  ranges,  one  of  which  is  covered  with  pine 
forests  inhabited  by  the  Otmaunkhaii  tribe.  The  Pa- 
ropamisun  chain  extends  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  two  hundred  from  north  to 
south,  the  whole  of  which  space  consists  of  an  intricate 
mare  of  mountains  hitherto  unexplored.  The  whole  is, 
generally  speaking,  barren  and  wild,  especially  on  the 
eastern  side.  The  range  of  Solimaun  commences  at 
the  White  Mountain,  or  Suflaid  Cob,  so  called  from  its 
being  always  covered  with  snow;  from  which  the  range 
runs  soutfi  south-east,  passing  through  the  Jtdijee 
country,  and  then  turns  southerly,  forming  the  moun- 
famous  country  of  the  Jadrauns  which  extends  to  lat. 
31°  N.  Two  minor  ranges  accompany  that  of  Solimaun. 
in  a parallel  direction  on  its  eastern  side  from  the 
southern  borders  of  Afghaunistaun  as  far  as  lat.  3*2°,  2(V 
every  where  pierced  with  vallies  and  intersected  with 
rivers.  The  first  of  these  ranges  is  lower  than  the  prin- 
cipal ridge,  the  second  still  lower  and  entirely  bare,  ex- 
cept in  the  hollows  which  contain  some  thickets  of 
brush-wood.  The  Solimauny  range  is  composed  of  a 
hard  black  stone,  the  next  range  of  red  stone,  and  the 
third  of  a friable  grey  sand  stone.  Beside*  these,  are 
several  minor  hills  running  east  and  west  of  the  great 
chain. 

Riven.  Rivers. — Compared  to  the  extent  of  the  country, 

the  rivers  are  of  very  inferior  consideration,  being  ford- 
able throughout  their  whole  course  for  most  part  of 
the  year.  The  Indus  is  the  only  exception  to  this  re- 
mark, which  is  io  be  reckoned  among  the  first  rivers  in 
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the  world.  It  has  been  traced  for  1,350  miles,  but  its  ARill  AC- 
entire  length  from  the  head  to  the  sea  has  never  been  as- 
certained.  At  the  point  above  Draus,  a town  in  Little 
Tibet,  to  which  only  it  is  traced  with  certainty,  it  is  met 
by  u smaller  branch  which  has  been  pursued  from  Ro- 
daiik,  a distance  of  *250  miles.  From  its  passing  near 
the  capital  of  Little  Tibet  it  has  acquired  the  name  of 
the  river  of  I.adauk,  at  which  place  it  is  joined  by 
another  stream  from  the  north-west  supposed  to  issue 
from  the  lake  Surickol.  The  desolate  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flows  previously  to  its  entering 
Afghaunistaun  has  totally  prevented  its  sources  being 
accurately  discovered.  At  Mullnu,  after  passing 
through  the  range  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  it  receives  the 
Abhaseen,  a small  river  from  the  north-west,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  and  after  pursuing  its  course  for 
fifty  miles,  issues  into  an  open  country  and  spreads 
over  the  plain,  enclosing  a multitude  of  islands.  Forty 
miles  onward,  near  the  fort  of  Attok,  it  receives  the 
rapid  river  of  Caubul,  and  soon  afterwards  rushes 
through  a narrow  opening  into  the  branches  of  the 
Solimauny  range.  The  Indus  is  contracted  at  Attok 
to  the  breadth  of  only  three  hundred  yards;  it  ib  still 
narrower  where  it  enters  the  hills,  and  at  Neelaub, 
fifteen  miles  below,  it  is  said  to  be  only  a stone's  throw 
across,  but  very  deep  and  rapid;  thence  it  winds 
among  bare  bills,  to  Carrabaugh  where  it  passes  through 
the  salt  range  in  a clear  and  tranquil  stream,  from  which 
point  to  the  sea  it  is  no  longer  enclosed  by  hills  or 
hindered  by  obstructions.  Near  Ouch  it  receives  the 
large  river  of  Punjund,  and  then  runs  south-west  into 
Sind,  where  it  disembogues  itself  through  many  mouths 
into  the  gulph  of  Arabia.  Of  the  rivers  which  join 
from  the  east,  the  chief  are  the  Amrau  or  Oxus,  the 
Kokclia  or  Budukhshan  river,  the  Aksurrai,  the  Hissar, 
the  Turufshan,  the  Murghab,  the  Sind,  and  others  ; of 
those  which  join  from  the  west  there  arc  the  Abba 
Seen,  the  Kaushkhaur,  the  Caubul,  and  the  Gomul. 

The  largest  river  which  flows  through  the  west  of 
Afghaunistaun  is  the  Hclmund  or  Etymandcr,  which  rises 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Paropamisan  range,  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  west  of  Caubul ; after  running  among 
mountains  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  it  issues 
into  the  cultivated  plains  of  the  Dooraunees,  then  enters 
a desert  which  extends  to  its  termination  in  the  lake  of 
Seestaun.  Its  whole  length  is  four  hundred  miles,  and 
its  banks  are  every  where  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

The  Urghuudaub,  the  Khashrood,  the  Furrah-rood,  the 
Lora  and  others,  arc  of  inferior  magnitude  or  im- 
portance. 

Climate. — Afghaunistaun  presents  some  peculia-  Climate, 
rities  of  climate,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  mon- 
soon or  the  rainy  reason.  It  is  generally  felt  with  much 
less  violence  than  in  India,  and  is  exhausted  near  the 
sea,  so  that  at  Candahur  there  is  no  trace  of  it,  and  yet 
in  the  north-east  of  Afghaunistaun.  although  at  a much 
greater  distance  from  the  sea  than  Candahar,  not  only 
does  the  monsoon  prevail,  but  what  is  remarkable  it 
comes  from  the  cast.  The  south-west  monsoon,  as  it 
2 a 
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AFCiHAU-  is  termed  in  India,  commences  on  the  Malabar  coast  in 
NlsTAtX.  May.  but  is  later  and  more  moderate  iu  Mysore;  fur- 
~ ■—  tlier  north  it  commences  in  June.  The  countries  under 
the  hills  of  Cashtneer,  and  those  under  Hindoo  G'oosh 
have  alt  their  share  of  the  rains,  which  diminish  us  we 
proceed  west.  At  the  close  of  July  or  In-ginning  of 
August*  the  monsoon  appears  in  clouds  and  showers  at 
Pcshawer,  and  in  the  countries  of  Buugush  aud  Khut- 
tuk,  but  is  less  felt  iu  the  valley  of  the  Caubu!  river. 
The  winter  ruin  aud  snow  which  extend  over  all  the 
countries  west  of  the  Indus  as  far  as  the  Hellespont, 
are  of  great  importance  to  agriculture.  Tim  spring  rain 
falls  at  different  times,  during  a period,  in  some  places, 
of  a fortnight;  in  others,  a mouth;  it  extends  over 
Afchaitnistuun,  Toorkistnun,  and  other  countries. 

The  climate  of  Al'ghaunistuun  varies  exceedingly  in 
different  places  ; which  is,  doubtless,  chieHv  owing  to 
the  different  degrees  of  elevation  of  different  tracts, 
the  direction  of  the  most  prevalent  winds,  and  other 
local  circumstances.  The  low  parts  are  hot,  the  middle 
temperate,  aud  the  elevated  cold ; but  the  average 
heat  of  the  year  docs  not  reach  that  of  India,  nor  the 
told  that  of  England.  Mr.  Elphinstone  arrived  in  the 
plain  of  Pcshawer,  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
except  the  east,  with  hills,  on  the  23d  of  February, 
1809.  when  the  weather  was  cold  at  night  but  agree- 
ttbic  in  the  day.  but  at  no  time  sultry.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  hoar  frost  in  the  morning  till  the  8th 
of  March,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  month  the,  sun  was 
unplcusuntly  hot  bv  eight  in  the  morning.  Its  intense- 
ness gradually  increased,  but  was  alleviated  by  occa- 
sional showers  till  the  first  week  of  May,  when  the 
wind  became  heated.  Some  of  the  early  trees  were 
budding  in  February,  aud  the  grass  springing  up.  By 
the  first  week  iu  March,  peach  anil  plum  trees  begun 
to  blossom,  and  other  kinds  of  vegetation  rapidly  fol- 
lowed, and  before  the  end  of  March  the  trees  were  in 
full  foliage ; early  in  April  the  barley  was  in  ear,  and 
was  cut  the  first  week  in  May.  The  heat  was  fre- 

3uently  intense,  even  in  the  night,  from  that  time  till 
ie  beginning  of  June,  and  attained  its  height  by  the 
23d  of  that  month.  Alternate  changes  were  to  be 
expected  till  the  middle  of  July,  when,  he  was  in- 
formed, a cool  wind  would  set  in  from  the  east,  and  be 
succeeded  by  cool  ami  cloudy  weather.  The  last  hulf 
of  September  w as  always  cold,  and  reckoned  a winter 
month.  But  the  cold  in  winter  is  not  very  great,  and 
anow  has  been  only  once  seen  according  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  Indian 
plants  remain  in  leaf  all  the  year.  In  1 809,  when  the 
summer  was  reckoned  a cool  one,  the  greatest  height 
of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  was  estimated  at  120°, 
and  its  greatest  depression  during  the  year  at  25°. 
Bunnoo  appears  to  be  as  hot  as  Pcshawer,  and  the 
Esaukhail  perhaps  more  so ; Kho&t  and  Dour  are 
probably  cooler.  The  Murwut  country  varies,  but  is 
generally  hot;  the  same  may  lie  said  of  I.argee.  The 
winter  of  Damaun  being  colder  than  that  of  Hin- 
doataun,  is  more  agreeable ; frost  is  common  in  the 
morning,  and  the  thermometer  often  below  the  freezing 
point  at  day-break ; but  the  summer  is  intensely  hot. 
Tho  nights  are  nearly  as  warm  as  tire  days,  and  the  in- 
habitants wet  their  clothes  before  they  go  to  sleep.  The 
countries  in  the  range  of  Soluuaun  are  generally  cold. 
The  heat  of  Sind  is  equal  to  that  of  Damaun.  hi  pro- 
ceeding east  from  Candabar,  whose  climate  is  hot,  the 


cold  of  winter  increases  at  every  stage,  and  the  heat  of  AFGIIAU- 
summor  proportionality  diminishes.  In  the  high  tract  NlSTA UN. 
to  the  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Turnuk,  where  Kelaut 
is  situated,  the  cold  seems  to  be  as  great  as  in  any 
part  of  Afghauntslaun ; at  Krlaee  Ahdoorchecm  the 
snow  lies  lor  three  or  four  months,  and  the  streams  are 
frozen  over  during  that  period,  so  as  to  bear  a man  on 
horseback. 

The  prevailing  winds  throughout  the  w hole  of  the  Wind*. 
Afghaun  country  are  from  the  west.  It  is  commonly 
said,  that  easterly  winds  are  hot  and  bring  clouds ; 
westerly  cold,  and  shed  the  contents  of  them.  The 
pestilential  simoon  is  known  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  generally  in  the  hotter  parts.  It  lasts  only  a 
few  minutes  ar  a time,  and  occasions  death  when  a 
person  U caught  in  it.  unless  he  takes  warning  by  & 
particular  smell  which  precedes  it,  and  seeks  some 
secure  retreat. 

On  the  whole,  the  climate  is  dry,  and  little  subject 
to  rain,  clouds,  and  fog,  and  may  be  pronounced  fa- 
vourable to  the  humau  constitution,  though  it  may  be 
considered  as  doubtful  whether  the  diseases  of  Af- 
ghaunistaun  are  not  more  fatal  than  those  of  India. 

They  are,  however,  few  in  number.  Fevers  and  agues 
are  common  in  autumn.  The  small-pox  is  remarkably 
re vali -nt,  and  carries  off  multitudes,  though  inoculation 
as  long  been  practised  by  the  Mollahs  and  Syuds  in 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Opthalmia  is  also 
frequent. 

Animals. — It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  Animal*, 
lions  in  Afghaunistuun,  although  they  are  so  frequent 
in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Persia.  Tigers  arc 
found  in  the  woody  regions.  Wolves  are  common,  and 
particularly  formidable  in  the  winter,  when  they  form 
into  troops,  and  are  very  destructive  to  the  cattle, 
sometimes  even  attacking  men.  Hyranus  make  great 
havoc  among  the  sheep.  Bears  are  common  in  the 
woody  mountains,  hut  seldom  quit  their  haunts,  ex- 
cept when  tempted  by  sngar-cane  plantations.  There 
an-  two  species,  the  black  bear  of  India,  and  another 
of  a dirty  white,  or  yellowish  colour.  Deer  of  various 
kinds  altound  iu  the  mountains;  the  antelope  is  found 
but  rarely  in  the  plains.  The  deer  which  the  Persians 
call  Pauzen  is  the  most  remarkable  species,  on  account 
of  the  size  of  its  horns,  and  the  strong,  though  not  un- 
pleasant smell  of  .its  body.  A few  outer  wild  animals 
also  exist,  und  monkies  are  met  with  in  the  north- 
eastern parts. 

Of  domestic  animals,  excellent  horses  are  bred  in 
some  districts;  those  of  Heraut  are  considered  as  par- 
ticularly fine.  The  ponies  of  Baumiaun,  called  laubocn, 
are  in  high  esteem;  but,  in  general,  the  horses  of  the 
Afghaun  dominions  are  not  very  good,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  produced  in  the  province  of  Bulkh. 

Mules  and  asses  are  employed,  but  the  camel  is  the 
animul  in  most  frequent  use  for  carriage.  The  drome- 
dary is  found  in  the  dry  and  sandy  plains.  Buffaloes 
are  not  uncommon,  and  oxen  are  made  use  of  to  plough 
all  over  the  Caubul  dominions.  Sheep  the  great 
stock  of  the  pastoral  tribes,  are  remarkable  for  their  fat. 

Goats  abound  in  the  mountains,  and  some  have  sin- 
gularly long  and  curiously  twisted  boms.  The 
Afghauns  hare  also  excellent  greyhounds  and  pointers, 
bearing  a striking  resemblance  to  our  own.  The  long- 
haired species  of  cats,  called  boorauk,  are  exported  sn 
great  numbers. 
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AFGHAU-  Of  birds,  besides  the  ordinary  species  of  inferior 

NISTAUN.  consideration,  as  pigeons,  doves,  crows,  sparrows,  a 
few  cuckoos  and  magpies  (which  latter  abound  in  the 

Bird*.  cold  districts),  there  are  two  or  three  species  of  eagles, 

of  which  the  gentle  falcon  is  reckoned  the  best.  The 
shauheeu  is  taught  to  soar  over  the  falconers  head  and 
strike  the  quarry  as  it  rises.  The  chirk  is  taught  to 
strike  the  antelope,  to  fasten  on  its  head,  and  retard 
it  till  the  greyhounds  approach.  Herons,  cranes, 
storks,  wild  ducks,  geese,  swans,  Ac.  are  common. 

Reptile*.  Reptiles  are  not  in  general  remarkable.  The  snakes 
are  innocent;  the  scorpions  of  Prshawcr  large  and 
venemous,  but  their  bite  is  seldom  fatal. 

Little  is  known  of  the  fish.  There  are  turtles  and 
tortoises. 

J»curt3.  Famines  have  been  sometimes  produced  by  immense 
flights  of  locusts,  which,  however,  appear  but  occasion- 
ally. Mosquitoes  are  less  troublesome  than  in  India, 
except  in  Seestaun.  Bees  are  common. 

WgctaMr*.  Many  of  our  European  trees  arc  common  in  Afghaun- 

istaun.  and  most  of  our  finest  fruits  grow  wild.  Pines 
are  perpetually  to  be  met  with,  one  species  of  which, 
called  the  jelgooreh,  is  remarkable  for  cones  larger  than 
artichokes,  and  containing  seeds  resembling  pistachio 
nuts.  Oaks,  cedars,  and  cypresses  are  also  numerous 
in  the  mountains,  also  the  wallimt  and  wild  olive.  On 
the  plains,  the  commonest  wild  trees  ure  the  mulberry, 
* the  tamarisk,  and  the  willow,  the  plane  and  the  pop- 

lar. Wild  grapes  are  also  frequent.  English  flowers, 
of  almost  every  kind,  are  to  be  seen. 

Ulmers!*.  Gold  is  to  be  found  in  the  streams  that  flow'  from 
the  Hindoo  Coosh  range  of  mountains.  Silver  exists 
in  small  quantities,  in  the  country  of  the  Caufirs.  There 
arc  mines  of  lead  and  antimony  mixed  in  the  country  of 
the  Afreedces  uud  Hazaurehs;  and  of  lead  alone,  in 
Upper  Bungush  and  other  provinces.  Iron  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  country  or  the  Vizecrees  and  other 
parts,  and  indications  of  copper.  Sulphur  is  found  in 
Bulkh  and  Sceweestaun.  Saltpetre  is  made  every 
where  from  the  soil.  Alum  is  got  from  the  clay  of 
Cailobaugh,  and  orpimeut  is  found  in  Bulkh  and  the 
country  of  the  Hazaurehs. 

Govern-  Government. — The  Afghaun  nation  consists  of  an 

assemblage  of  commonwealths  or  tribes,  having  each  a 
government  of  its  own,  formed  into  one  state  by  the 
supreme  authority  of  a common  sovereign.  Their 
descent  is  traced  to  Kvse  Abdooreshccd,  from  whose 
four  sons  spring  their  principal  distinctions.  The  tribes 
continue  in  a considerable  degree  unntixed,  but  each 
is  branched  out  into  numerous  sub-divisions.  The  term 
Ooloos  is  applied  to  a whole  tribe,  of  whom  the  chief  is 
called  Khaim.  He  is  chosen  from  the  oldest  family; 
in  some  tribes  the  election  is  vested  in  the  people,  but 
generally  it  rests  with  the  king,  who  can  remove  a 
khaun  at  pleasure,  and  substitute  one  of  his  relations. 
This  gives  occasion  to  many  disputes,  and  to  much 
intrigue,  and  has  not  (infrequently  produced  civil  wars. 
The  head  of  a subordinate  division  is  elected  by  the 
oldest  family  belonging  to  it,  excepting  in  the  lowest 
tub-division,  where  the  supremacy  naturally  devolves 
upon  the  most  aged  and  venerable  individual.  The 
internal  government  of  the  tribes  is  conducted  by  the 
khauna  and  assemblies,  called  Jeergas,  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  divisions.  Each  ooloo  and  division  again 
holds  its  own  subordinate  jeergns.  Occasionally  the 
khaun  acts  without  consulting  the  jeerga.  This,  how- 


ever, is  rather  the  model  of  the  government,  than  a AFGHAU- 
real  description  of  it  as  it  is  found  in  operation,  for  the  NISTAUJf. 
different  clans  often  act  independently,  though  they 
acknowledge  their  superiors.  Sometimes  the  whole 
constitution  is  overturned;  the  khaun  establishes  an 
arbitrary  jurisdiction;  or,  more  frequently  the  chiefs, 
and  even  each  family,  rejects  its  dependance,  which  is 
sometimes  partially  remedied  by  the  selection  of  some 
temporary  magistrate.  ‘4  Throughout  all  the  tribes,* 

Mr.  Elphinstone  remarks,  “ the  clannish  attachment  of 
the  Afghaun*,  unlike  that  of  the  Highlanders,  is  rather 
to  the  community  than  to  the  chief;  and  though,  in 
their  notion  of  their  khaun,  the  idea  of  a magistrate 
set  up  for  the  public  good,  is  certainly  mixed  with  that 
of  a patriarchal  and  natural  superior,  yet  the  former 
impression  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  strongest. 
Accordingly,  the  power  of  life  and  death,  so  commonly 
exercised  by  chiefs  in  the  Highlands,  when  clanship 
was  in  its  vigour,  is  scarcely  ever  possessed  by  an 
Afghaun  khaun;  and  it  is  but  rarely  that,  the  personal 
interest  of  the  khaun,  would  lead  a tribe  to  take  any 
step  inconsistent  with  its  own  honour  or  advantage* 

The  tribes  arc  frequently  in  a state  of  actual  war  with 
each  other,  or  of  suspended  hostility:  the  Eusofzyes 
are  never  at  peace.  They  require  the  service  of  a foot 
soldier  for  every  plough,  or  of  a horseman  for  every 
two;  a fine  is  imposed  for  non-attendance.  The  chiefs 
retain  the  same  stations  of  command  in  war  as  in 
peace.  The  fighting  men  receive  no  pay;  but  in  some 
of  die  tribes,  if  a horse  is  killed  the  owner  receives  the 
price  from  a fund  formed  by  lines,  and  by  a tax  on  the 
tribe.  Almost  every  sub-division  provides  for  the 
maintenance  of  mooilahs  or  Mahommedan  priests,  and 
for  the  reception  of  guests.  The  general  law  of  the 
kingdom  is  that  of  Mahomet,  which  in  the  oolooses  is 
adopted  in  civil  actions,  but  the  code  applied  to  the 
internal  administration  of  criminal  justice,  is  the  Poosh- 
toonwullc,  or  usage  of  the  Afghauns,  a rude  and  neces- 
sarily uncertain  system,  which  opens  the  door  for  the 
admission  of  disputes  and  retaliations  of  every  descrip- 
tion. If  mediation  and  persuasion  do  not  avail  to 
settle  differences,  the  injured  person  is  left  to  pursue 
his  own  revenge;  in  a few  trines,  the  parties  are  com- 
pelled either  to  submit  to  arbitration  or  toquitthe  ooloos. 

Criminal  trials  are  conducted  before  a jeorga  com- 
posed of  khauns,  muliiks  or  elders,  assisted  by  moot- 
fahs  and  grave  persons  of  inferior  rank.  Petty  offences 
are  settled  by  the  jeerga  of  the  village  or  sub-division 
where  they  occur.  A jeerga  is  assembled  by  the  local 
chief,  or  other  respectable  person,  and  when  the  assem- 
bly is  met  they  take  their  seats  on  the  ground,  the 
principal  man,  after  a short  prayer,  repeating  a Pushtoo 
verse,  which  imports  that  44  events  arc  with  God,  but 
deliberation  is  allowed  to  man.*'  A penalty  is  atHxcd 
to  every  offence,  except  among  the  Beraooraunccs, 
where  die  jeerga  determines  it  It  always  includes  a 
public  submission  and  apology ; and  in  serious  cases,  a 
certain  number  of  young  women  are  consigned  over  in 
marriage  to  the  person  aggrieved  and  his  relations. 

After  making  some  ihezo  of  delivering  up  the  criminr>l  to 
the  accuser,  the  parties  are  directed  to  salute  each 
other  with  the  usual  address  of  Salaum  a'.ukum, 

44  peace  be  unto  thee,"  and  to  partake  of  each  others 
hospitality.  The  jeergas  are  useful  institution*,  and 
usually  conduct  themselves  with  toleru'  .o^pitahty; 
and  instead  of  being  scenes  of  noisy  and  tumultuous 
2 a 2 
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AFC. WAl  - debate,  a*  might  be  supposed,  they  are  commonly  re* 
XtSTAUN.  markable  for  order  aiul  attraction,  by  u display  of 
natural  eloquence. 

Among  the  Afghauns,  where  parts  of  two  sub-di- 
visions live  in  the  same  village,  though  euch  has  a head 
of  its  own,  they  hold  their  jeergas  in  common,  and  act 
us  one.  A division  which  quits  its  ootoos  may  he 
*•  adopted  into  another,  it  being  part  of  the  Afgnuuti 
rules  of  hospitality,  to  treat  them  in  such  cases  with 
marked  attention,  and  to  assign  them  lands  for  settle- 
ment, and  their  chief  has  a place  at  the  principal 
jeerga. 

The  king  is  the  natural  head  of  the  tribe  of  Dooraunee, 
which  is  the  most  powerful  and  most  civilized  in  the 
nation.  His  authority  extends  to  a supcrintendance 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  to  levying  troops  for  the 
common  defence.  All  the  foreign  provinces  of  the 
state,  and  theTaujiks,  who  inhabit  many  of  the  plains, 
am?  under  his  sway : in  consequence  of  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  collect  a revenue  and  maintain  on  army  inde- 
pendently of  the  tribes.  Hence  results  some  distinction 
of  interests  between  the  king  and  the  nation,  and  a 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  extent  of  his  powers. 
One  or  two  tribes  arc  independent  of  liis  government 
lvdiiuuioo  Education  Axo  Language. — In  childhood  the 
»nd  Ian-  Afghauns  are  committed  to  the  instructions  of  a mool- 
jpagt*.  I ah,  or  priest,  where  they  are  taught  passages  of  the 
Koran,  and  in  some  places  the  whole  of  it  in  Arabic. 
The  opulent  keep  moollabs  in  their  houses.  In  every 
village  and  camp  there  is  a schoolmaster,  who  is  main- 
tained by  an  allotment  of  land  and  by  contributions 
from  his  scholars.  In  towns  there  are  regular  schools. 
Establishments  are  formed  at  Pcshawer  and  other 
places,  for  the  completion  of  the  education  of  those 
who  arc  to  be  brought  up  as  moollabs  in  logic,  law, 
and  theology ; and  the  promotion  of  learning  is  ac- 
counted a good  work  in  the  sight  of  God. 

The  Afghaun  language  is  called  Pushtoo.  The  words 
connected  with  religion,  government,  and  science,  arc 
mostly  introduced  from  the  Arabic,  through  the  Persian. 
The  Afghauns  use  the  Persian  alphabet,  and  generally 
write  in  the  Nushk  character.  Their  own  peculiar 
sounds  are  expressed  by  adding  particular  marks  to  the 
nearest  Persian  letter.  The  Pushtoo  is  a manly  lan- 
guage, though  rough ; their  chief  authors  are  of  modem 
date,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years ; their 
literature  has  been  derived  from  tire  Persians.  Reh- 
maun  is  their  most  popular  poet ; though  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  considers  Khooshhaul  as  far  superior.  He  was 
a khaun,  of  the  tribe  of  Khutluk,  and  his  life  was 
spent  in  struggles  against  the  great  mogul : this  has 
given  a martial  air  and  spirit  to  his  compositions.  They 
have  also  historians  and  writers  on  theology  and  law. 
Their  way  of  studying  the  sciences  is  perfectly  me- 
thodical ; so  that  if  one  learned  person  meets  another, 
with  whom  he  is  unacquainted,  he  will  inquire  of  him 
what  sciences  he  has  studied,  and  what  books  he  has 
read ; to  which  the  other  will  reply,  “ up  to  so  and  so," 
which  will  be  at  once  understood,  as  all  books  are  read 
* in  a fixed  order.  Some  of  the  Afghaun  kings  have 

given  great  encouragement  to  letters.  Ahmed  Shauh 
used  to  hold  an  assembly  of  the  learned  once  a week, 
which  practice  was  retained  by  Timour  Shauh,  and  is 
still  continued.  Both  these  nionarchs  composed  Per- 
sian poems. 

Agriculture.  Agricuetcre. — Afghaunistaun  comprises  five 


classes  of  cultivators ; namely,  proprietors,  who  culti-  AFGIIAU- 
vate  their  own  land;  tenants,  who  rent  lands  either  in  NlbTAL’jV 
money,  or  for  a fixed  proportion  of  the  produce ; buz- 
gurs,  or  farmers,  resembling  the  metayers  of  France; 
hired  labourers  and  villains,  who  cultivate  their  lords’ 
lands  without  wages.  Land  in  general  is  very  equally 
divided  in  this  country.  In  most  places  there  are  two 
harvests  in  the  year;  one,  sown  in  the  end  of  autumn, 
is  reaped  in  summer,  consisting  of  wheat,  barley,  addus, 
and  nukliod,  with  peas  and  beans ; the  other  sown  in 
spring  and  reaped  in  autumn,  consisting  of  rice,  arzun, 

Indian  com,  &c.  In  the  coldest  districts  there  is  only 
one  harvest,  sown  in  spring  and  reaped  in  autumn. 

In  the  country  of  the  Rliarotees  their  only  harvest  is 
sown  at  the  end  of  one  autumn  and  gathered  at  the 
commencement  of  another.  Another  kind  of  cultivation 
is  considered  inquirlant,  comprehending  melons  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  and  gourds.  Wheat 
is  the  great  grain  of  the  country,  and  the  most  common 
food  of  its  inhabitants;  barley  is  given  to  horses. 

Turnips  arc  cultivated,  and  used  to  feed  cattle.  The 
pulma  Christ i,  or  castor-oil  plant,  is  even'  where  com- 
mon, and  is  called  hudungeer.  The  assafmtida  plant 
is  wild  in  the  western  lulls.  Tobacco  is  produced  in 
many  parts.  Lucerne  is  among  the  most  important 
articles  of  the  husbandry  of  the  west.  The  lands  are 
usually  watered  by  irrigation,  by  means  of  embank- 
ments and  channels,  and  a sort  of  conduit,  called  cau- 
raiz.  Wells  and  ponds  are  seldom  used,  except  for 
drinking.  The  plough  is  usually  drawn  by  oxen;  in 
some  places  by  horses;  and  in  a few  by  camels  and 
asses.  The  transportation  of  the  grain  and  of  manure 
is  by  asses,  bullocks,  or  camels. 

T K a he  ani>  Commerce.— It  is  a remarkable  feature  Trade  and 
in  the  towns  of  this  country,  that  the  majority  of  the  rowwcB, 
population  does  not  consist  of  Afghauns.  No  Afghaun 
ever  keeps  a shop  or  exercises  any  handicraft  trade ; 
the  Taujiks  chiefly  follow  these  occupations,  especially 
in  the  west;  and  in  the  east,  the  Hindkees,  a people 
of  Indian  origin.  They  are  divided  into  bankers,  mer- 
chants, artisans,  and  labourers.  The  banking  business 
falls  principally  into  the  hands  of  the  Hindoos,  owing 
to  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Koran  against  Mus- 
sulmans taking  interest  There  arc  no  merchants  of 
very  large  fortune,  though  commerce  is  by  no  means 
held  in  disrepute,  and  though  its  chief  agents  are  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  upper  classes  of  society. 

The  merchant*  an;  generally  sober  in  their  habits,  and, 
from  their  intercourse  abroad,  enlightened  men.  in 
comparison  with  others.  No  man  of  any  rank  would 
scruple  to  sell  ahorse,  a sword,  or  other  article,  which 
he  aid  not  require,  though  regular  trade  would  be 
deemed  degrading  to  the  great. 

They  are  divided  into  thirty-two  trades,  each  of 
which  has  its  cudkhoda,  or  cnief,  who  manages  all 
transactions  between  the  trade  and  the  government. 

They  are  not  taxed,  but  are  liable  to  grievous  exactions, 
particularly  to  the  fumishing  shops  for  the  camp  mar- 
ket. When  the  king  marches  from  any  city,  an  order 
is  issued  to  the  cudfehodas  to  furnish  a shop  of  each 
trade  to  accompany  the  court  to  the  next  considerable 
town;  in  this  case  the  artificers  are  not  paid  by  the 
work,  being  regarded  as  the  kings  servants,  only  a 
sum  of  money  is  given,  when  they  are  dismissed,  in 
lieu  of  payment,  which,  after  passing  through  the  hands 
of  the  courtiers  and  the  head  of  the  trade,  is  a very 
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AFGHAN*  inadequate  compensation  to  the  artificer.  This  op- 

MSI'AL’N.  pression  falls  only  on  the  cities  of  licraut,  Candahar, 
Caulml,  and  Peshawor. 

The  transportation  of  merchandize  in  an  inland 
country  like  this,  unaccommodated  with  practicable 
roads  or  navigable  rivers,  is,  of  course,  by  means  of 
cannU.  Tlic  merchants  often  accompany  their  own 
merchandise  to  its  place  of  destination,  and  sell  it 
themselves.  When  the  phicc  is  situated  out  of  the 
haunts  of  the  wandering  tribes,  th  ; trade  is  conducted 
by  animals  belonging  to  the  merchants  arid  carriers  of 
the  cities,  which  are  formed  into  caravans : and  Lhus 
the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on.  The  chief  foreign  trade 
is  with  India,  Persia,  and  Toorkistauti;  a cloth  called 
ussul  loos,  made  of  shawl  wool,  is  imported  from 
Tibet,  and  the  ports  of  Sind  maintain  some  intercourse 
with  Arabia.  The  exports  to  India  are  horses  and 
ponies,  furs,  shawls,  Mooltaun  chintz,  madder,  assa- 
foetida,  tobacco,  almonds,  pistachio  nuts,  walnuts,  hazel 
nuts,  and  fruits.  The  imports  from  India  are  coarse 
cotton  cloths,  muslins,  and  other  fine  manui'aeturies, 
silken  cloth  and  brocade,  indigo,  ivory,  chalk,  bamboos, 
wax,  tin,  sandal  wood,  and  almost  all  the  sugar  used 
in  the  country.  Spices  constitute  a large  importation 
trade.  The  exports  to  Toorkistaun  are  chiefly  articles 
previously  imported  from  India,  and  the  principal  im- 
ports are  horses,  gold,  anil  silver.  To  Persia,  the  ex- 
ports are  shawls,  indigo,  Hcraut  carpets,  Mooltaun 
chintz,  brocades,  muslins,  &o.,  and  the  imjiorts  raw 
silk  of  Ghectaun  anti  Rcsht,  silken  stuffs  manufactured 
at  Yezd  and  Kcshaun,  cottons  of  various  colours,  Indian 
chintz,  Ac.  Coin  and  bullion  also  are  among  the 
imports. 

A great  deal  of  internal  trade  is  carried  forward. 
From  the  western  provinces  to  those  in  the  east  arc 
conveyed  woollens,  furs,  madder,  cheese,  cooroot,  and 
some  manufactures ; from  the  east  to  the  west  are 
carried  the  longees,  silk  and  chintz  of  Mooltaun,  the 
mixed  silk  and  cotton  cloths  of  Bahawulpoor,  indigo, 
and  cotton.  Iron  is  exported  from  the  mountainous 
neighbourhoods  of  Hindoo  Cooch  ami  the  range  of  So- 
limaun;  salt  from  another  range;  alum  and  sulphur 
from  Calla  Burgh  ; horses  from  Bulkh;  and  cocoa  nuts 
and  dates  from  Bclochestaiin. 

Manners.  Maxxeus. — The  most  obvious  division  of  the  Af- 

ghaun  nation  is  into  the  inhabitants  of  houses  and  of 
tents:  the  latter  are  chiefly  found  in  the  west,  and 
compose  probably  half  the  population ; but  the  former 
greatly  preponderate  in  the  tuition.  The  commonest 
house  is  built  of  unburued  brick,  one  story  high,  and 
roofed  with  a terrace  supported  by  beams,  or  with  low 
cupolas  of  the  same  material  as  the  walls.  A coarse 
woollen  carpet  and  some  pieces  of  felt  to  sit  upon, 
constitute  the  chief  furniture.  They  usually  sit  cross- 
legged.  but,  when  any  ceremony  is  meant  to  be  ob- 
served, the  position  assumed  is  by  the  person’s  kneeling, 
and  then  sinking  back  on  his  heels,  so  tliat  his  legs 
are.  tucked  under  him,  and  concealed  by  the  skirts  of 
his  tunic.  Their  chief  employment  when  seated  is 
conversation;  smoking  is  not  much  practised,  but 
they  are  a good  deal  addicted  to  taking  snuff,  and  their 
boxes  are  sometimes  carved  with  exquisite  workman- 
ship. A visitor  salutes  the  party  when  he  enters  by 
saying  A*sa)auni  Alaikoom,  “ peace  be  unto  you,"  to 
which  they  answer,  O Al.uk  Assalamn,  “ and  unto 
thee  be  peace then  the  master  of  the  house  takes  the 
Grangers  hands,  and  addresses  him,  Shu  Rauglec, 


Ac.  “ you  arc  welcome,  may  you  often  come"  Ac.  AFGIIAU- 
to  which  the  reply  is,  Shupueheiree,  “ may  you  NWTAUN. 
prosper after  which  a seat  is  presented  to  the 
visitor.  These  ceremonies  are  always  performed 
oven  by  the  poorest  Afghauns.  After  dinner  they 
sit  ami  smoke,  tell  tales,  and  sing  songs.  They 
have  several  musical  instruments,  as  the  flute,  the 
fiddle,  and  the  huutboy.  Their  songs  are  commonly 
made  by  professed  shauyers,  or  minstrels,  persons 
somewhat  between  poets  and  ballad-singers. 

The  chace  is  the  favourite  amusement,  which  is  per-  Araow- 
forined  by  large  parties  assembling  on  horseback  or  on  n*n,v 
foot,  ami  sweeping  the  country  to  a great  extent,  often 
killing  one  or  two  hundred  head  of  game  in  a day,  It 
is  common  also  for  a few  to  go  out  with  their  grey- 
hounds and  guns  to  course  hares,  foxes,  deer,  or  to 
shoot  game.  In  some  places  hares  are  taken  with  ferrets. 

Races  are  not  unfrequent,  especially  at  weddings,  when 
the  bridegroom  gives  a camel  to  be  run  for.  'Die  su- 
perior orders  tilt  with  their  lances,  and  all  ranks  prac- 
tise firing  at  marks  with  guns,  or  bows  and  arrows. 

They  have  a great  passion  for  what  is  termed  Sait,  or 
the  enjoyment  of  prospects.  Every  Friday  the  shops 
arc  shut,  and  as  soon  as  a man  comes  from  the  bath, 
dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  he  joins  one  of  the  parties 
made  for  the  day  to  some  neighbouring  hill  or  garden ; 
a little  subscription  procures  provision  and  sweet- 
meats, and  each  person,  for  a trifling  sum  at  entrance, 
eats  whatever  fruit  he  pleases.  The  day  is  spent  in 
walking  about,  smoking,  playing  at  different  games, 
and  listening  to  hired  musicians.  Parties  sometimes 
go  from  the  principal  cities  to  great  distances. 

Dancing  is  one  of  the  principal  domestic  amuse- 
ments. Their  games  are  often  childish ; others  are 
the  common  ones  of  Europe.  One  favourite  game, 
called  khossye,  or  eubuddee,  is  by  a man  taking  his 
left  foot  in  his  right  hand,  and  bopping  about  on  one 
leg,  endeavouring  to  overset  his  adversary,  who  ad- 
vances towards  him  in  a similar  manner. 

Their  dress  is  various.  The  dress  of  the  great  is  Drew,  &c. 
after  the  Persian  model.  In  the  more  civilized  ports, 
that  which  is  generally  worn  resembles  that  of  Persia, 
ami  on  the  eastern  borders  it  is  like  that  of  India. 

The  western  habit  seems  to  be  the  original  one  of  the 
country,  consisting  in  a pair  of  dark,  loose,  cotton 
trowsers,  a large  frock  shirt,  with  enormous  sleeves, 
and  reaching  a little  below  the  kuee,  a low  cap  of 
black  silk  or  satin,  crowned  with  gold  brocade,  or 
some  bright  cloth,  a pair  of  half  boots  buttoned  up  to 
the  calf;  and  over  this,  during  most  of  the  year,  a 
large  loose  cloak  of  well-tanned  sheep-skin,  with  the 
wool  inside,  or  of  soft  and  pliant  grey  felt,  reaching 
to  the  ankles.  The  women  wear  a shirt  resembling 
that  of  the  men,  but  longer,  and  of  finer  materials. 

They  also  wear  light  trowsers,  and  have  a cap  of 
bright  silk,  embroidered  with  gold  thread,  reaching 
only  to  the  forehead  or  the  ears,  and  a large  sheet 
thrown  over  their  heads,  with  which  they  conceal  their 
faces  on  a stranger's  approach.  They  have  manv  or- 
naments, ear-rings,  rings  on  the  fingers,  and  pemianta 
in  the  nose.  This  respects  the  married  women ; the 
unmarried  wear  white  trowsers,  and  have  their  hair 
loose.  The  Afghaun  women,  compared  to  those  of 
India,  are  large,  fair,  and  handsome;  the  men  are 
bonev  and  muscular,  hardy  and  active.  They  travel 
chiefly  on  horseback,  and  at  a slow  pace..  Women 
often  travel  in  cudjarvos,  a sort  of  hamper,  a few  of 
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AFGHAf-  the  kind’s  go  on  elephants,  others  in  a litter;  the  king  spective  relations  of  the  two  patties,  after  a man  has  AFGHANI' 
N1STAUN.  himself  generally  in  a kind  of  litter,  called  a nalkee,  intimated  his  wishes.  Deputations  wait  on  the  father  NISTAt  \ 
borne  on  mens  shoulders.  The  nobles  are  entitled  to  and  mother  of  the  girl,  with  presents,  and  settle  the  1 
a jaunipaun,  or  short  palankeen.  4‘  I know  of  no  point  of  alliance;  the  marriage  not  being  celebrated 
people  in  Asia,**  says  Mr.  El  pi  unstone,  “ who  have  till  long  afterwards.  In  the  country  these  ceremonies 
fewer  vices,  or  are  less  voluptuous  or  debauched;  are  often  dispensed  with,  and  love  is  allowed  to 
but  this  is  most  remarkable  m the  west : the  people  in  make  a more  direct  application,  and  to  maintain 
towns  are  acquiring  a taste  for  debauchery,  and  those  a more  regular  intercourse.  Polygamy  is  allowed, 


iu  the  north-east  of  the  country  are  far  from  being  pure. 
The  Afghauns  themselves  com  plain  of  ihe  corruption 
of  manners,  and  of  the  decline  of  sincerity  and  good 
faith,  and  say  that  their  nation  is  assimilating  to  the 
Persians.  Their  sentiments  and  conduct  towards  that 
nation,  greatly  resemble  those  which  we  discovered 
some  years  ago  towards  the  French.  Their  national 
antipathy  and  a strong  sense  of  their  own  superiority, 
do  not  prevent  their  imitating  Persian  manners,  while 
they  declaim  against  the  practice,  as  depraving  their 
own.  They  are  fully  sensible  of  the  advantage  which 
Persia  has  over  them  at  present,  from  the  comparative 
union  and  vigour  of  her  councils,  and  they  regard  the 
increase  of  her  power  with  some  degree  of  apprehension, 
which  is  diminished  by  their  inattention  to  the  future, 
and  by  their  confidence  in  themselves.  To  sum  up  the 
character  of  the  Afghauns  in  a few  words,  their  vices 
are  revenge,  envy,  avarice,  rapacity  and  obstinacy  ; on 
the  other  hand  they  an*  fond  of  liberty,  faithful  to  their 
friends,  kind  to  their  dependants,  hospitable,  brave, 
hardy,  frugal,  laborious  and  prudent;  they  arc  less 
disposed  than  the  nations  iu  their  neighbourhood  to 
falsehood,  intrigue  and  deceit." 

The  common  people  rise  a little  before  twilight  in 
the  morning  ann  repair  to  the  mosque  to  pray,  then 
take  a light  breakfast,  and  lunch  at  eleven  upon  bread, 
vegetables,  curds  and  flesh.  The  great  meal  of  all 
ranks  it  taken  after  the  last  prayer*,  and  is  called 
shaumec.  They  always  bathe  on  Friday,  and  com- 
monly twice  a week.  These  baths  contain  three  rooms 
of  different  temperatures ; iu  the  hottest,  the  bather  is 
scrubbed  by  the  men  of  the  bath  till  his  skin  is  perfectly 
clean,  and  the  whole  operations,  including  shaving, 
burning  the  hair  off  the  body,  and  dyeing  ihe  beard, 
costs  one  hundred  dinars,  or  three  pence  halfpenny. 

The  great  do  not  get  up  till  sun-rise,  when  they  pray 
and  read  the  Koran  for  an  hour,  then  breakfast  aud 
repair  to  court,  sit  in  apartments  allotted  to  their 
respective  orders,  and  transact  their  official  business. 
Afterwards  they  lunch  and  nap;  and  upon  awaking, 
perform  their  devotions,  receive  visitors,  and  perform 
the  business  which  could  not  he  done  at  the  palace ; 
then  amuse  themselves  to  a late  hour,  when  they  dine 
and  have  private  parties. 

Marriage.  The  Afghauns  purchase  their  wives,  and  consider 
them  as  property,  and  may  divorce  them  without 
assigning  any  reason.  The  brother  of  a deceased 
husband  marries  his  widow ; but  if  the  woman  have 
children,  it  is  thought  most  proper  in  her,  for  she  has 
her  option,  to  remain  single.  The  common  age  of 
murriage  is  twenty  for  the  man,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen 
for  the  woman.  Those  who  cannot  purchase  a wife 
often  remain  in  a slate  of  celibacy  till  forty.  The  rich 
marry  early : the  same  may  be  generally  said  of  people 
in  towns.  They  often  take  Tadjik,  and  even  Persian 
wives ; but  it  is  reckoned  discreditable  to  give  a 
daughter  in  murriage  to  any  other  nation.  The  w’hole 
arrangement  of  the  previous  circumstances  of  ac- 
quaintance and  intercourse  is  mauaged  by  the  re- 


but poverty  often  prevents  its  being  practised.  Two 
wives  and  two  concubines  are  deemed  a large  esta- 
blishment in  the  midtile  classes;  the  means  of  the  opulent 
admit  of  much  greater  extravagance.  Ladies  of  the 
upper  classes  read,  but  it  is  considered  as  immodest 
to  write,  as  a woman  might  avail  herself  of  this  talent 
to  correspond  with  a lover. 

Hospitality  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  charar-  Hospitality, 
teri  sties  of  the  Afghaun  character,  so  much  so  that 
they  reproach  an  inhospitable  person  with  having  no 
pooshtoouwulle,  ».  f.  nothing  of  the  customs  of  the 
Afghauns.  The  greatest  affront  that  can  be  offered 
to  any  person  is  to  carry  off  his  guest,  or  entice  him 
away.  One  of  their  most  remarkable  customs  is  called 
Miuumautec,  meaning  “ I have  come  in."  Whoever 
has  a favour  to  solicit  goes  to  the  house  of  the  man  of 
whom  he  seeks  it,  and  refuses  to  sit  on  his  carpet,  or 
partake  of  his  hospitality  till  he  grants  it;  and  if  he 
refuse,  his  honour  incurs  a stain.  A man  overmatched 
by  hit  enemies  will  sometimes  go  nannawautee  to 
another’s  habitation,  who  must  take  up  his  quarrel. 

A still  stronger  appeal  is  made  when  a woman  sends 
her  veil  and  implores  assistance  for  herself  or  her 
family.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  die 
civility  and  politeness  with  which  the  Afghauns  treat  a 
stranger,  they  will  not  scruple  afterwards  to  rob  him,  when 
they  consider  the  rights  of  hospitality  as  having  ceased 
by  hi*  departure.  It  is  possible  however,  in  all  tribes, 
except  the  Khyberees,  to  obtain  a safe  passage  through 
the  country  by  a previous  agreement  with  the  chiefs, 
who  will  furnish  an  escort.  A single  man  is  often  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose ; ami  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
arrangeinpnt-s  are  most  effectual  with  the  tribes  who 
are  most  notorious  for  their  predatory  habits.  Robberies 
are  unaccompanied  with  murder. 

Religion.  The  religion  of  the  Afghauns  is  the  Religion. 
Mahommcdan,  and  they  are  of  the  sect  billed  Sconce, 
which  acknowledges  the  three  first  caliphs,  as  the 
legitimate  successors  of  Mahomet,  admitting  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  law,  and  their  tradition  of  the  pro- 
phet’s precepts,  in  opposition  to  the  Sheeahs,  who 
reject  them.  Towards  persons  whose  religion  is  entirely 
different  from  their  own,  they  cherish  no  feelings  of 
asperity,  although  like  all  other  Mussulmans,  they  do 
not  believe  an  infidel  can  be  saved,  and  deem  it  meri- 
torious to  make  war  upon  them.  The  Siks,  who 
always  treat  Mussulmans  as  inferiors  in  their  own  coun- 
try, speak  well  of  the  usage  they  receive  in  Afghaunis- 
taun.  The  Afghauns  never  mention  any  future  event, 
however  certain,  without  adding  41  lnshaulla,”  please 
God  ; and  will  even  say,  “ please  God  1 am  so  many 
years  old."  Many  of  them  have  a rosary  about  their 
wrist,  and  when  a pause  occurs  in  the  conversation, 
begin  to  tell  their  beads.  They  make  use  of  very 
solemn  oaths,  and  that  frequently,  as  “ I swear  by  God 
and  his  prophet."  44  May  1 go  an  infidel  out  of  this 
world  if  it  is  not  true.**  The  most  solemn  oalh  is  the 
name  of  God  (Allah),  repented  tliree  limes  in  different 
fans,  **  Wullali,  Biliah,  Tillah*  They  never  enter  on 
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AFGIIAl’-  Any  undertaking  without  sayiug  tlic  Fauteheh,  or  the 

NISTAIN.  opening  verse  of  the  Koran.  In  the  performance  of 
thtrir  devotions  they  are  extremely  regular ; their 
p ravers  begin  before  clay,  and  are  repeated  five  times, 
the  last  of  which  is  a little  after  the  close  of  the  even- 
ing twilight.  The  hour  of  prayer  is  announced  from 
the  tops  of  the  minarets,  by  the  shout  of  AUtdio  Akbur, 
“ God  is  most  great."  A man  who  hears  the  call  in 
company,  instantly  withdraws.  Everv  Mussulman  w hen 
he  prays  turns  towards  Mecca;  the  first  part  of  the 
prayer  is  said  standing,  the  rest  sitting  on  the  heels, 
often  bending  forward  so  as  to  touch  the  grouud  with 
the  forehead.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  of  course 
performed  once  in  every  person's  life,  as  is  incumbent 
on  all  Mussulmans.  The  officer,  called  Mooshtcsib, 
superintends  the  public  morals,  and  has  the  j»owcr  of 
inflicting  forty  blows  with  a leather  strap,  and  of  send- 
ing offenders  round  the  town  on  an  ass  or  camel,  with 
their  faces  to  the  tail.  The  thong  is  worn  in  the  girdle 
as  a mark  of  office.  The  Moollahs,  and  all  the  reli- 
gious. profess  great  austerity,  and  will  even  break 
instruments  of  guy  music.  They  are  numerous  in  every 
class  and  rank.  They  have  acquired,  as  a body,  the 
title  of  Uliina,  or  the  learned  ; to  them  are  entrusted 
the  education  of  youth,  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  Their  influence  is  great,  and 
often  beneficially  exerted.  When  two  ooloosses  arc 
about  to  meet  in  battle,  they  will  rush  between,  hold 
out  the  Koran,  repeat  Arabic  prayers,  and  exhort  each 
party  to  reconciliation,  or  at  least  to  dispersion,  and 
seldom  without  success.  In  remote  places,  an  injury 
done  to  a Moollah,  would  be  sufficient  to  excite  a great 
commotion ; in  such  a case  they  assemble  their  brethren, 
suspend  public  worship  and  burial,  and  excommunicate 
their  antagonists.  Should  this  fail,  they  parade  the 
country  with  the  green  standard  of  the  prophet,  beat- 
ing drums  and  proclaiming  the  war-cry,  and  announce 
all  who  fall  in  their  cause  as  martyrs.  The  common 
people  have  many  superstitious  apprehensions,  and 
many  idle  talcs  respecting  their  power  and  influence. 
Their  real  character  is  hypocritical,  bigotted,  and  ava- 
ricious. Their  distiugiiishiug  costume  is  a large  loose 
gown  of  white,  or  black  cotton,  and  a very  large  white 
turban,  of  a peculiar  shape.  They  marry  and  live  in 
other  respects  like  laymen. 

Beside*  the  regular  clergy,  arc  other  orders  of  per- 
sons, esteemed  for  their  sanctity,  as  Sijuds,  or  descend- 
ants of  Mahomet,  and  the  Denises,  Fuheers,  &c. 
There  is  a sect  of  ascetics  who  have  always  been  cele- 
brated in  Afghaunistaun,  and  filled  its  histories  with 
legendary  tabs.  The  places  where  they  are  buried  are 
deemed  sacred;  and  when  a tribe  goes  out  to  battle, 
the  women  are  usual lv  placed  there  as  in  an  asylum, 
where  they  are  free  from  molestation.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  see  visions,  aud  work  wonders. 

The  Afghauns  universally  believe  in  alchemy  and 
magic,  in  ghosts  and  divination.  Every  recess  in  the 
mountains  they  suppose  to  be  inhabited  by  a lonely 
demon,  called  the  Goule,  or  Spirit  of  the  Waste,  to 
whom  they  attribute  a gigantic  size  and  a devouring 
appetite.  They  have  a great  reverence  for  burial  grounds, 
which  they  call  bv  the  expressive  phrase  “ cities  of  the 
silent.”  They  believe  in  the  power  of  talismans,  and 
in  innumerable  other  superstitions  incident  to  a people 
so  educated  and  so  circumstanced. 

History.  History. — We  shall  conclude  this  account  with  a’ 


cursory  view  of  the  history  of  the  Afghauns.  They  in-  AFf.HAU- 
hnbited  the  mountains  of  Ghore  at  a very  early  period, NISTAUN. 
and  in  the  ninth  century  were  established  in  the  north- 
eastern  division,  when  the  majority  of  the  nation  were 
subject  to  the  Arabians;  but  those  who  dwelt  in  Ghore 
retained  their  independence,  and  were  governed  by 
kiugs  of  their  own.  This  people  in  the  reign  of  Mah- 
moud, of  Ghuzai,  had  a prince  named  Mahoinmed,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  after  bciug  defeated  by  that  cou- 
queror,  and  bis  descendants  were  greatly  oppressed  till 
the  twelfth  century,  when  they  took  up  arms,  dethroned 
the  king  of  Glnuuee,  burnt  his  capital,  and  extending 
their  conquests  by  degrees,  reduced  under  their  govern- 
ment the  whole  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Caubul, 

India,  Buikh.  Budukhshauu,  and  a considerable  part 
of  Khorassaun.  After  this  period,  different  Afghaun 
dynasties  reigned  over  India,  with  slight  interruptions, 
for  three  centuries,  but  their  other  conquests  were 
wrested  from  them  by  the  king  of  Khwarizmi,  from 
whom  they  were  retaken  by  Jcnghecz  Kliaun.  During 
the  government  of  the  latter,  and  his  son  Tamerlane, 
they  maintained  their  independence  in  the  mountains. 

Bauber,  the  auccstor  of  the  Great  Moguls,  commenced 
his  career  by  subduing  Caubul.  which  henceforth 
became  his  capital.  After  his  death  it  was  subject  to 
one  of  liis  sons  ; the  other  was  expelled  from  India  bv 
Sheer  Shauh,  who  founded  an  Afghaun  dynasty  of 
short  duration.  The  house  of  Tirnour,  the  ancestor  of 
Bauber,  was  at  length  established  in  India,  and  Af- 
ghaunistauo  was  divided  between  the  two  empires  of 
Hiudostan  and  Persia,  the  raountuins  still  retaining 
their  independency. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(1720),  the  tribes  of  Ghiljic  and  Abdaly,  rejected  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  founded  an  empire  which  included 
the  whole  of  Persia,  and  stretched  to  the  west  as  far 
as  the  present  Russian  and  Turkish  confines.  Their 
supremac  y was  not  acknowledged  however  by  the 
whole  of  Afghaunistnui).  and  Naudir  Shauh  overthrew 
this  dynasty,  and  in  1737  having  rr nquered  the  great- 
est part  of  Afghaunistauo,  annexed  it  to  the  Persian 
dominions.  At  Ids  death  the  present  Afghaun  mo- 
narchy was  founded. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  acquainting  our  Alleg'd 
readers  with  the  opinion  which  the  Afghauus  entertain  «»>*•» 
of  their  own  origin,  and  which  by  many  will  be  thought  ""S'"- 
to  receive  a strong  corroboration  from  the  sentiments 
of  a very  distinguished  oriental  scholar.  They  trace 
their  descent  from  Afghaun  and  Usbec,  the  sous  of 
Irmia  and  Berkia,  sons  of  Saul,  king  of  Israel.  They 
state,  that  after  die  captivity,  part  of  the  children  of 
Afghaun  withdrew  to  the  mountains  of  Ghore,  and  part 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca.  Both  these  divisions 
maintained  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  aud  the 
purity  of  doctrine  and  worship ; and  on  the  appearance 
of  Mahomet  the  Afghauns  of  Ghore  listened  to  the  in- 
vitations of  their  Arabian  brethren,  and  marched  to  the 
aid  of  the  true  faith,  under  the  command  of  Kyse, 
afterwards  surnamed  Alnloolnsheed.  They  further 
represent  Saul  us  the  forty-fifth  in  descent  from  Abra- 
ham, and  Kvse  the  thirty-seventh  from  Haul.  The  first 
of  these  genealogies  is  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
scriptures,  and  the  secoud  allows  only  thirty-seven 
generations  for  a period  of  sixteen  hundred  years.  In 
this  account  we  may  remark  the  fondness  which  all 
rude  nations  discover  for  tracing  their  origin  to  a very 
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AFGHAV-  high  antiquity:  anti  with  the  small  proportion  of  pos- 
N1STAI  .V  gible  truth,  in  their  representations,  is  contained  a 
curious  mixture  of  fabulous  narrative.  For  instance, 
they  sav,  that  Saul,  their  great  ancestor,  was  raised 
from  the  rank  of  a shepherd  to  hit  princely  dignity, 
because  his  stature  was  exactly  equal  to  the  length  of 
a reed  which  the  angel  Gabriel  gave  to  the  prophet 
Samuel,  as  the  proper  measure  of  that  distinguished 
individual  whom  the  divine  being  had  predestined  to 
occupy  the  throne  of  Israel.  Afghaun  is,  moreover, 
described  as  having  been  possessed  of  extraordinary 
strength ; so  much  so  as  to  be  capable  of  striking  the 
demons  and  the  genii  with  terror ; and  was  celebrated 
for  his  frequent  adventures  in  the  mountains  where  his 
posterity  afterwards  established  themselves  in  a state 
of  independence. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches 
(Art.  iv.).  Sir  William  Jones  pursues  this  subject  in  a 
note,  and  assigns  several  reasons  in  confirmation  of  the 
Afghaun  narratives.  44  We  learn."  he  observes,  “ from 
Esdras,  that  ten  tribes,  after  a wandering  journey,  came 
to  a country  called  Arsareth,  where  we  may  suppose 
they  settled : now  the  Afghauns  are  said  by  the  best 
Persian  historians,  to  be  descended  from  the  Jews: 
they  have  traditions  among  themselves  of  such  a 
descent ; and  it  is  even  asserted  that  their  families  arc 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Jewish  tribes,  although 
since  their  conversion  to  Islam,  they  studiously  conceal 
their  origin  from  all  whom  they  admit  not  to  their 
secrets.  The  Pushto  language,  of  which  I have  seen 
a dictionary,  has  a manifest  resemblance  to  the  Chal- 
daic;  and  a considerable  district  under  their  dominion 
is  called  Hazareh,  or  Hazarct,  which  might  easily  have 
been  changed  into  the  word  used  by  Esara*." 


AFRA,  in  Geography,  a strong  fortress  on  the 
frontiers  of  Quara,  in  Africa.  N.  lat.  28°, ‘20'.  £.Wn. 
23°,  10'. 

AFIELD'.  In  or  into  the  field. 

Tbo  was  peer*  ful  proude.  and  putts  hem  al  to  wcrfce 
In  daubyng  and  in  dclvyn^-  in  dong?  a/eld  beryagr. 

I bum  of  Piers  Plentht iuii,  p.  158. 
Together  both ; ere  the  high  lawn*  appear'd 
Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  mom. 

We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  bear'd 
What  lime  the  gray-fly  wind*  Iter  sultry  horn. 

Jfiiten.  Lyridas. 

I early  rose.  ju»t  at  the  break  of  day, 

Before  the  Min  had  chaf'd  the  star*  away; 

A-JitU  1 went,  amid  the  morning  dew, 

To  milk  my  kinc  for  *<o  should  huswives  do. 

Gay.  Pa*,  tv. 

The  cottage-cur*  at  earlv  pilgrim  bark, 

Crown'd  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milk-maid  sings; 

The  whistling  ploughman  sulk*  afield ; and  hark  • 

Down  Uie.  rough  dope  the  pond'rou*  waggon  rings. 

Doiiiie.  Afinif, 

AF1NE',  or  Fixe.  Sec  Fine. 

For  no  man  at  the  first  stroke 
Ne  may  not  ft  Jl  doonc  an  oke 
Nor  of  the  reisiiu  haiw  the  wine 
Till  grape*  be  ripe  and  well  «£«e 
Before  cm  pressed,  I you  ensure 
And  drawen  out  of  Our  pressure. 

CAaacer.  R.  tf  ft,  fo.  153.  eoL  3. 

AFIRE',  on  Fiee. 

He  mbbede  U destrude,  hym  nr  tnvgte  non  Jiyog  lettc 
\>e  gret  cy  tc  of  Mcdes  ju^jrr  afure  hr  srtte, 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  380. 


With  regard  to  the  argument  deduced  from  the  rc-  AFGffAV- 
scinblance  of  the  name  of  Hazareh  to  Arsareth,  the  NISTAL  N 
country  to  which  the  Jews  arc  stated  by  Esdras  to  have  — 
retired,  it  seems  completely  overturned  by  the  well-  h i OA  f 
attested  fact,  that  it  is  hut  recently  that  the  Hazarehs 
have  occupied  a part  of  Afghaunistaun,  and  communi- 
cated their  name  to  it.  The  next  consideration  respect- 
ing the  traditions  which  are  preserved  among  them- 
selves of  their  Jewish  extraction,  of  which  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  best  Persian  historians  arc  alleged  to  be 
confirmatory,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  neither  the 
traditions  nor  the  historians  are  to  be  depended  upon. 

Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  floating  rumours 
which  are  put  in  circulation  among  an  uncultivated 
people,  especially  as  to  their  chronological  accuracy. 

No  question  the  Persian  writers  founded  their  state, 
meins  upon  these  uncertain  traditions,  and  readily 
availed  themselves  of  them  in  the  absence  of  all  authen- 
tic information,  and  for  the  very  natural  and  common 
purpose  of  embellishing  their  narratives.  The  Jewish 
derivation  of  the  names  of  Afghaun  families,  and  their 
studious  concealment  of  their  origin  from  oil  who  are 
uninitiated  into  their  secrets,  are  merely  said  to  be 
asserted,  probably  by  the  Persian  writers  to  whom  we 
have  already  alluded.  But  if  this  similarity  of  names 
be  certain,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  were  derived 
from  the  Arabs,  which  is  the  case  with  all  other  Maho- 
metan tribes,  and  the  most  ancient  names  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Jews.  Sir  W.  Jones  mentions 
further,  a manifest  resemblance  between  the  Pushto  and 
Chaldaic  languages,  an  argument  which  can  only  derive, 
any  degree  of  evidence  from  a more  detailed  and  careful 
examination,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  other  demon- 
strations, can  scarcely  be  deemed  sufficient. 


While  there  i*  Ojle  for  to  fire 
The  latnpo  i*  lightly  ret  afire. 

timer.  Celt.  A.  bk.  viiL 
Of  Priphobus  the  pulse*  large  and  great 
Fell  to  tire*  ground,  all  oucreprcd  with  flush. 

Hi*  oext  neighbour  I'calcpon  afire : 

Tin;  Sygcan  seat  did  glister  all  with  flame. 

Sarny,  jpntru,  bk.  ii. 

But  Venn*  strange  devise*  new,  and  counsel.*  new  the  takes, 

That  Cupid  shall  the  fare  and  hue  of  street?  Ascanius  take, 

Ami  beare  the  present*  to  the  Qoeene,  her  heart  afire  to  make 

With  feruent  low,  and  in  her  hone*  to  fling  lire  priuy  flame. 

First  Ilookf  ef  JEncidot,  by  Thomas  Phatr. 

AFLAT.  On  t be  flat. 

A FLIGHT.  A word  much  used  by  Gower;  and  also 
occurring  in  Sir  Thomas  More  anti  others:  and  is 
applied  to  th e flight  of  courage;  fortitude,  presence  of 
mind  upon  the  appearance  of  danger.  See  Flight. 
Upon  thi*  wnrdc  hir  herte  aflirkt 
Thynkeitrie  what  was  brst  to  doone. 

Gou.tr.  Cm.  A.  bk.  ii. 

And  yet  were  they  al)  in  care  rafetvr  to  escape : whera*  Juda*  on 
tbethrr  ayde  which  nothing  feared  at  all,  but  tooke  a special]  plea- 
sure to  see  them  so  aflyghtcJ,  Just  hya  lyfe  for  eucr  and  that  in  fewe 
how  re*  after.  ’ Sir  T.  blare's  I forks,  p.  1389,  coL  S. 

AFLOAT.  On  Float. 

Now  er  allc  on  Jiate,  God  gif  patn  grare  to  sped*, 

Witli  douhty  fo  to  note,  w han  hei  com  to  dede. 

R.  Bmnnr,  p.  1 69. 

It  wa*  a shame  he  should  suffer  hi  ouch  to  be  made  a rtale  ; have 
the  title  of  a king,  and  not  the  authority  ; and  os  long  a*  1m:  stood 
in  such  terms,  Uuit  which  seemed  on  honour  was  indeed  a disgrace. 
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! AFLOAT.  W**  »bkb  of  King  Lewi*,  the  voung  King  Henry  srs*  »et 

’ ' and  firms  that  time  forward,  stuck  not  openly  tu  oppose  hi* 

AFORE.  F^er.  wlriCImUr. 

When  Mi  no*  Id*  navy  was  once  af.oat,  saricators  lmd  the  »ra 
nvnre  free : for  be  expelled  the  malefactors  out  ol  the  i viand*,  and  in 
the  most  of  them,  planted  coluoics  of  his  own. 

IlMefi  Thucgdidei. 

Hi*  legions,  Angel  forms,  wbo  lay  intninc’d 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  atfow  tlie  brook* 
lu  ValluniLruia,  where  the  Etrurian  shades. 

High  overarch'd  luibowcr  , or  scatter'd  sedge 

Afloat,  when,  with  fierce  winds, Orion  arm'd 

ilatli  vex’d  the  Red-sea  coast.  Par.  L.  book  L 

Others  you’ll  see,  when  all  die  town’s  of  oat. 

Wrapt  in  th*  embrace*  of  a kers^r  coal, 

Or  duuble-bottom'd  firieae ; tlieur  guarded  feet 

Defy  the  muddy  Uur.grrs  of  the  street.  Gay*  Trivia. 

AFOOT.  On  Foot,  It  is  applied  consequently  to 
thut  which  is  in  motion  or  in  action. 

A :m1  tbei  saven  Item  go  awey  and  many  c knewen  and  diei  wentca 
a foote  fix*  al  chocs  and  nnuten  tbidlr  and  camcn  bifore  hem. 

Wictf.  Mark,  ch.  tL 

And  die  peojdr  spyed  the  when  they  departed  ; & many  knewe 
bitu  & ratio  a fate  thythvr  out  of  all  evtye*,  ud  earn  thy  (her  before 
l£e.  DMe,  1 *39.  Id. 


Tliis  prisoner  afore  the  kyngr  AFORE 

Waa  brought : and  thexupou  tbi*  thyoge 

In  audience  lie  was  accused.  Goner.  Con.  A.  book  iii.  AFRESH. 

For  afore  the  baruest,  when  the  floure  is  finished,  and  the  frule  is 
rip  tug  in  the  Auure,  the  he  sbal  cut  downe  the  briiclie*  with  Uuukes 
A dial  lake  away  and  cut  of  tbc  boughs. 

h Genet*  Bible,  It.  ch.  xvtfi.  r.  5. 

He,  back  returning  by  the  yuorie  dore, 

Hctnounted  up  as  light  as  cherrfull  laric. 

And  on  his  little  wingea  the  dreame  be  bore 
In  baste  unto  his  lord,  where  he  him  left  afore. 

Spentrr.  Faerie  Qunnc,  b.  i.  e.  i. 


I see  sou  stand  like  grey- hounds  In  the  dips. 

St  aying  upon  the  starL  Tlie  game's  afoul : 

Follow  your  spirit ; and  upon  this  d targe, 

Cry,  God  for  llarry,  England,  and  St.  George. 

Shaketyearv.  The  Life  if  Henry  the  Fifth,  act  3. 
There  is  a play  In  night  before  die  king, 

One  scene  of  it  comes  ncere  the  circumstance 
Which  I have  told  U»ec,  of  my  father*  death. 

1 pry  thee  when  thou  K’c’st  that  act  a -foot. 

Observe  mine  uncle.  Shakcificare.  Hamlet. 

The  king  [Iluroldc]  hiiaselfe  stood*  afoote  by  the  itaodardc,  and 
bis  brelliren  Girthc  and  Leofwbic  with  hiiu,  to  the  ende  tliat  in  inch 
u common  pcrill  and  jeopardy,  no  mau  should  once  thiuLc  to  flie  or 
run  away.  Slow’i  Chronicle. 

Being  to  paa*  through  Germany,  and  particularly  through  Duke 
Leopold’s  countrev  of  Austria,  be  [Richard  I.],  remenibring  the  old 
grudge,  changed  lib  apparel,  and  travelling  sometimes  a foot,  and 
sometime*  ou  horseback,  be  used  all  mean*  possible  to  keep  himself 
from  being  known.  Boisr’r  Chronicle. 

AFORE',  ad.  } Written  by  Chaucer,  Aforen, 
A fore',  prep.  J Aforne.  On  the  fore  part.  It  is 
much  used  in  composition ; but  without  effecting  any 
change  of  usage  in  the  component  words. 

It  is  applied  to  precedence  in  order  of  time ; in  order 
of  place ; and  metaphorically  to  the  desires  and  pur- 
suits of  the  mind. 

I incane  this,  that  trrspace  hight 
But  reason  cuueeiurlh  of  a sight 
Shame  uf  that  I tpeake  aforne. 

Chaucer.  R.  f R.  fo.  130,  eoL  5. 

— • Pandaru*  N 

Gan  draw  him  tu  the  winduw  nie  the  strete 
And  mid  nece,  who  bath  a rak’d  thus 
The  yonder  hosir,  that  stunt  aforyme  vs, 

Which  house  (qd.  she)  and  gan  for  to  behold 
And  knew  it  wel,  St  whotc  it  was  him  told. 

Id.  Second  book*  f Trmlra,  fo.  lt>|,  col.  1. 
Bui  for  lie  wolde  is  while  abide 
To  loke,  if  be  wolde  him  amende. 

To  him  afore  token  he  sende. 

And  tliat  was  in  lus  slrpc  by  night. 

Cower,  Caw.  A.  booh  L 


He  [Paul  Craw]  was  committed  to  the  secular  judge,  who  con- 
demited  him  to  the  for,  in  the  which  be  was  contained  in  the  said 
city  of  Saint  Andrews,  about  the  time  afore  written. 

A now  Hilt  f the  R formation. 

Thnac  who  have  pne  afore  tor  in  that  argument  hare  made  to 
eopiuus  a harvest,  that  Use  issue  of  my  gatherings  must  needs  have 
bc-eu  but  small.  ’ Uaiai  Coldcn  Remain 

Bv  frequent  consideration  of  death,  and  di»»olutioo,  a man  1* 
taught  not  to  fear  it  j he  is,  as  it  were,  acquainted  with  it,  bv  often 
preparation  for  it.  Helc'r  Contemplation*. 

While  Rodnsond,  fearful  of  some  neighbouring  shore. 

Cries  ever  aud  aisou  ••  Look  out  afore  f" 

Falconer'  j Shipwreck. 

AFRESH.  In frttk. 

W heyefore  let  vs  mske  our  prayer  vnto  our  tno*t  piteful  tauiour 
Christ,  not  eche  one  for  hunselie  alone,  hut  eucry  man  for  other  too, 
tliat  we  folow  not  the**  maple  of  the  obstinate  tray  tour  Judas,  but 
without  delay e gladly  embrasing  godde*  grace  whan  it  is  offered  v*, 
may  through  our  ownc  repentauiice  and  his  mercy  e,  be  renued  afrtike 
tu  attay  uc  hi*  etidJcsse  glory. 

Sir  T.  Marti  Worki,  p.  1390,  col.  1. 

But  when  >«  rrmnat  of  the  wicked  aha*  attempt  afreih  to  raise  tp 
agaui  Mich  abhominatio*  the  Lord  shaj  scxtainly  without  warning  Cal 
v|k»  them  with  his  most  fearful  I tirrible  last  judgment. 

Bak'i  Image,  Second  Part,  R,  5. 

Since  any  man’s  remembrance,  we  can  slant*  find*  one  time,  eitlier 
when  religion  did  first  growe,  or  when  it  was  sctled,  or  when  it  did 
afmhe  springe  up  againe. 

Jcwef  i Defence  f rhe  Apolagi t f the  Churche  f England*. 

Kevrr  was  there  - thing  more  pitiful  than  to  hear  my  master  blama 
the  dog  for  loving  his  master's  raorthertf,  renew ing'a/rok  his  com- 
plaint* with  the  dumb  counsellor,  Sidnet/i  Arcadia. 

The  (action  still  defying  Edward’s  might, 

Edmond  of  Woodstock,  with  the  rara  of  Kent, 

Charging  afreih,  renew  the  doubtful  6ght, 

Upon  tbc  barons  languishing  and  spent. 

Drayton,  flams’  RVx ' 
So  when  tlie  tun  to  west  was  far  declin’d. 

And  both  fresh  in  mortal  battle  join’d. 

The  itrong  Eroctrius  came  tu  Arctic's  aid, 

And  Paiamon  with  odd*  was  overlaid. 

Dnjdcn.  Palam.  and  Aral. 

When  once  we  have  attained  these  idea*  by  sensation  and  re  flexion, 
they  may  be  excited  afreih  by  the  use  of  name*,  words,  signs,  or  by 
any  thing  else  that  ha*  been  connected  with  them  in  our  thoughts. 

Wart**  Logie. 

No  mure  thy  toothing  voice  my  anguish  chears, 

Thy  placid  eye*  with  smiles  no  longer  glow. 

My  hopes  to  cherub,  and  allay  my  fears. 

*Tif  meet  that  I should  mourn,  Bow  forth  freah  ray  tear*. 

Beattie.  Min*. 
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AFRICA.  Extent. — Africa  is  one  of  the  four  principal 

divisions  of  the  earth,  the  third  in  magnitude,  but 
the  smallest  in  importance.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
F.iunt.  north  by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  by  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  Europe;  on  the  cast  by  the  Indian  ocean, 
the  Red  sea,  and  part  of  Asia;  on  the  south  by  the 
Southern  ocean;  and  on  the  west  by  the  North  Atlantic, 
which  separates  it  from  America.  Its  genera!  form  is 
triangular,  the  northern  port  being  the  base,  and  the 
southern  extremity  the  vertex.  Its  length,  from  Cape 
Bona,  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  may  be  reckoned  about  70  degrees  of  latitude, 
or  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  miles;  and 
in  its  greatest  breadth,  it  comprehends  somewhat  more 
than  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  miles, 
namely,  from  Cape  Verd  in  17°,  33*  W.  Ion.  to  Cape 
Guardafui,  in  51°,  20'  E.  Ion. 

Nan*.  Name. — A small  province  in  the  northern  part,  to 

which  the  ancients  applied  the  term  Africa  Propria, 
seems  to  have  imparted  its  own  name  to  the  whole 
continent.  Bochart  derives  it  from  a Punic  word  which 
signifies  “ an  ear  of  corn,"  with  a supposed  refer- 
ence to  the  fertility  of  the  country.  Others  derive  it 
from  the  Phoenician  word  Havarea,  or  Avreca,  the 
country  of  Barca,  the  most  remarkable  part.  Serviui 
traces  the  origin  of  the  general  name  to  the  Greek  pri- 
vative a and  fptvii  cold,  q.  d.  a burning  clime. 

General  General  Divisions. — It  is  difficult  to  classify, 
dlvhlooa.  njucb  more  to  particularize,  the  different  states  of  which 
Africa  is  composed;  but  the  following  arrangement  is 
probably  best  adapted  for  general  purposes. 

1.  North  Africa , comprising  Egypt  and  the  states 
of  Barbary,  Barca,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Algiers,  Morocco, 
Fez,  Tafilet,  Biledulgerid  and  Sahara.  These  countries 
are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Moors,  descended  from  Arabs, 
and  blended  with  various  nations  who  have  settled  in 
Africa.  Hie  Moors  have  occupied  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  desert,  and  have  driven  the  negroes  or  aboriginal 
inhabitants  in  most  cases  beyond  the  great  rivers. 

2.  East  Africa,  comprehending  the  coasts  of  Zan- 
guebar,  Ajan,  and  Adel,  of  which  the  latter  is  an  ex- 
tensive kingdom.  Zanguebar  includes  the  kingdoms  of 
Mozambique,  Mongolia,  Quiloa,  Montbaza,  Melinda, 
and  the  country  of  the  Monwmugi.  Ajan  contains 
Brava  and  Magadoxa.  The  Portuguese  have  chiefly 
colonized  the  eastern  coast,  of  which  they  have  afforded 
us  little  information. 

3.  South  Africa , or  CafTraria,  a region  which  contains 
the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  and  the  colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  the  south-east  coast  are  the 
kingdoms  of  lnhambane,  Manicn,  Sabin,  Sofatn,  and 
Monoinolapa,  or  Mocaranga.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
division  are  considered  inferior  to  every  other  in  point 
of  civilization,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape. 

4.  Writ  Africa,  including  an  immense  extent  of 
coast,  and  the  two  great  divisions  of  Guinea  and  Congo ; 
the  former  comprehending  Senegal,  or  North  Guinea, 
containing  the  country  of  the  Foulahs  and  Jalofs,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Mandingoes.  South  Guinea,  com- 
prising I he  Pepper  coast,  the  Ivory  coast,  and  the 


Gold  coast;  and  East  Guinea,  or  the  Slave  coast,  con-  AFRICA 
taining  the  kingdoms  of  Whida,  Andra,  and  Benin. 

The  division  of  Congo  contains  Loango,  Congo,  Angola. 

Metamha,  and  Bcngucla.  The  interior  of  these  coun- 
tries appears  to  be  more  populous  than  the  coasts. 

5.  Central  or  Interior  Ajtica,  comprehending  Nigritia, 
or  Soudan,  which  includes  an  immense  tract  of  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  Niger,  and  stretching  almost  across 
the  continent,  embracing  the  empires  of  Hous&a  and 
Tombuctoo,  Agadez,  Ludamar.  Bondou.  Bambouk, 

Bomou,  Darfur,  and  others,  k ingdoins  as  well  as  river*, 

“ unknown  to  song;’  Nubia,  a countrv between  Egypt 
and  Abyssinia,  in  which  are  Turkish  Nubia,  with  the 
kingdoms  of  Dongala  and  Sennaar;  and  lastly  Abys- 
sinia. 

6.  Island*,  of  which  there  are  many  both  in  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Indian  oceans.  They  arc,  however,  commonly 
small,  and  arranged  in  groups.  Hie  most  remarkable 
groups  are  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  the  Canaries, 
and  further  to  the  north,  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo. 

Of  single  islands,  the  largest  is  Madagascar,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  840  geographical  miles  in  length,  and 
220  in  breadth.  In  the  Indian  ocean  lie  Pemba,  Zan- 
zibar, and  Monfia,  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  others. 

In  the  Atlantic  is  situated  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
commonly  resorted  to  by  the  homeward-bound  India- 
men,  and  rendered  remarkable  at  this  moment  (1818) 
as  the  prison  house  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  military 
adventurers,  Napoleon  Buonaparte;  the  isle  of  Ascen- 
sion, the  isles  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Thomas,  and  others. 

Straits,  Gulfiis,  and  Seas.— Africa  has  two  Stmiu, 
straits,  the  straits  of  Babel-mandel,  uniting  the  Red  pu'pb*.  m* 
sea  with  the  Eastern  ocean;  and. the  straits  of  Gibral-  ***** 
ter,  which  separate  it  from  Europe.  It  contains  also 
the  gulphs  of  Sidra  and  of  Goletta,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ; the  gulph  of  France  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia; 
the  gulph  of  Guinea,  south  of  the  Gold  coast ; and 
the  gulph  of  SofaJa,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Mozam- 
bique channel  on  the  south.  The  only  sea  peculiar  to 
Africa  is  the  Mozambique  channel,  which  flows  be- 
tween the  coast  of  Mozambique  and  the  island  of 
Madagascar. 

Cafes. — Of  the  capes  of  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Opes. 
Hope,  which  is  the  southernmost  promontory,  is  the 
most  celebrated.  There  are  also  Cape  Bona  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  Cape  Spartel  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  Cape  Geer  ou  the  borders  of 
Morocco,  from  which  the  ridge  of  Atlas  commences* 

Cape  Bojador,  and  Cape  Blanc,  Cape  Verd,  east  of 
the  islands  of  the  same  name.  Cape  Guardafui  at  the 
eastern  extremity,  and  various  others. 

Mountains.— Africa  is  distinguished  by  many  very  Mountain 
extensive  ranges  of  mountains  ; among  which  the?  first 
rank  is  due  to  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  which  attracted  Atlu^ 
the  particular  attention  of  the  ancients,  by  whom  they 
were  fabled  to  support  the  firmament.  This  range 
extends  from  Cape  Geer,  in  a north-east  direction,  as 
far  as  the  gulph  of  Sidra,  and,  in  its  highest  elevation, 
is  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand  foet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  According  to  M.  Desfontaines,  they  are 
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AFRICA,  directed  into  two  principal  chain*,  of  which  the  one 
toward  the  desert  is  called  the  Great  Alia*,  and  the 
other,  toward  tlie  Mediterranean,  tli^  Little  Atlas, 
running  in  a parallel  direction  from  east  to  west,  having 
between  them  many  intermediate  mountain*,  and  many 
fertile  rallies,  watered  with  numerous  river*  and  ri- 
vulets, The  French  mineralogists,  from  an  inspection 
of  the  western  extremity,  represent  the  structure  as 
granitic  and  primitive.  The  range  which  the  ancients 
Mountain*  designated  the  mountain*  oflke  Moon,  separate  Nigritia 
of tbt  Muon.  from  (jaft'raria,  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia.  These  un- 
questionably contain  the  sources  of  many  mighty 
rivers,  and  particularly  of  the  Egyptian  Nile.  Nearly 
under  the  same  parallel,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Kuog.  continent,  are  the  mountains  of  Kong,  stretching  from 
west  to  east,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  to  23° 
E.  Ion.  U is  believed  that  this  range  connects  itself 
with  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  but  this  has  never 
Lupata,  Ac.  yet  been  clearly  ascertained.  The  mountain*  of  /.»- 
pata  encircle  the  kingdom  of  Mocaranga,  forming  an 
immense  succession  of  uninhabitable  rocks.  The  king- 
doms of  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela  are  traversed  by 
the  Crista/  mount  at  ns.  Abyssinia  is  almost  entirely 
mountainous ; and  various  parts  of  this  continent 
abound  in  hills  which  might  be  called  mountains  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

lUvm.  kivERs.— A continent  so  remarkable  for  its  moun- 

tains, may  be  expected  to  abound  in  magnificent  rivers. 
Many  of  them,  however,  which  issue  from  the  range  of 
Atlas,  are  absorbed  in  the  sandy  deserts,  or  very  soon 
attain  the  ocean.  The  largest  river  hitherto  discovered 
Nile.  is  the  Nile , which  it  seems  satisfactorily  ascertained 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  a district  called 
Donga,  N.  lat.  8°,  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south 
of  Darfur,  It  is  at  first  called  Bahr  el  Abiad  or  White 
River,  and  about  the  sixteenth  degree  of  latitude  is 
joined  by  the  Bahr  el  Aireh  or  the  Blue  River,  which 
although  mistaken  by  the  Portuguese  writers  for  the 
real  Nile,  was  well  known  as  a distinct  river  by  the 
ancients.  The  course  of  the  Nile  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated at  2000  miles,  thus  rivalling  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  streams  of  Asia  and  of  America.  It  forms 
several  considerable  cataracts, of  which  the  principal  one 
is  that  of  Gennadii,  in  Nubia.  The  next  river  which  has 
Niger.  excited  the  deepest  interest  is  the  Niger,  whose  source 
is  now  assigned  to  the  mountains  of  Kong.  It  flows 
from  west  to  cast,  and  after  pasting  through  the  plains 
of  Barobarru,  where  it  receives  many  tributary  streams, 
it  flows  into  the  depth  of  central  Africa,  where  the  ad- 
venturous traveller  has  never  yet  found  his  way.  The 
Sccrpil  a ml  mountains  of  Kong  give  birth  also  to  the  Senegal  and 
Ouatbia.  the  Gambia,  both  of  which  run  in  a westerly  direction, 
and  after  a considerable  course  (all  into  the  ocean. 
Ccr.ga  The  Zaire  or  Congo  is  the  next  in  interest  and  import- 
ance, which  is  greatly  distinguished  for  its  rapidity. 
Other  river*  flow  into  the  Indian  ocean,  a*  the  Zam- 
beze,  which  has  been  ascended  some  hundreds  of  miles; 
the  QniUimawi,  and  the  Mogdasko,  of  which  the  two 
latter  are  supposed  to  arise  from  the  same  range  of 
mountains  that  produce  the  Nile.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble, that  some  considerable  rivers  have  hitherto  entirely 
escaped  observation. 

0«*ert*.  Deserts. — -The  ini  mens  ity  of  its  deserts  constitutes. 

perhaps,  ^ most  striking  feature  of  Africa.  The 
/.asm  or  most  remarkable  of  these  is  Ztmra  or  Sahara,  denomi- 

Silian.  nated  the  Desert  by  way  of  eminence,  stretching  it* 
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vast  and  barren  expanse  almost  from  the  Atlantic  AFRICA 
ocean  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  and  comprehending  u 
space  of  more  than  forty-five  degrees,  or  two  thousand 
five  hundred  miles  in  length,  by  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred in  breadth,  and  completely  defying  all  the  art.*  of 
cultivation.  This  immense  expanse  of  aridity  and  de- 
solation is,  however,  sprinkled  with  spots  of  verdure, 
which  seem  the  more  beautiful  from  being  so  com- 
pletely insulated  in  a world  of  red  sand  and  sand-stone 
rock,  and,  in  fact,  suggested  to  the  ancient  poets  their 
brilliant  pictures  of  the  Hesperian  gardens,  the  Fortunate 
iifai»rfo,and  the  islands  of  the  Blest.  Theprincipal  of  these, 
which  has  hitherto  been  explored  is  Fezzan.  But  Pro- 
vidence has  so  formed  the  enduring  camel,  as  to  create, 
in  this  animal  a link  of  social  intercourse  among  widely 
separated  nations;  in  addition  to  which,  man  has 
availed  himself  of  his  own  resources,  and  by  the  mer- 
chants who  traverse  these  districts  assembling  in  large 
companies,  they  adopt  the  only  means  of  safe  tran*- 
portation  and  commercial  interchange  across  the  wildest 
and-most  solitary  parts  of  this  sun-burnt  region. 

This  continent  is  moreover  every  where  intersected 
with  deserts  of  an  inferior,  but  still  of  great  ex- 
tent: and  these  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  southern 
parts,  towards  the  European  settlements.  There  is 
probably,  a wide  wilderness  of  this  nature,  between  the 
east  and  west  ranges  of  mountains,  pervaded  by  the 
race  of  people  called  Jagas,  who  sometimes  are  said  to 
wander  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape. 

Climate. — In  a region  of  such  vast  extent,  it  must  ciinutr. 
be  expected  that  the  climate  should  be  considerably 
diversified  ; nevertheless,  it  may  be  characterized 
generally  as  sultry.  Most  of  this  continent  is  situated 
within  the  tropics,  it  being  nearly  divided  bv  the 
equator.  In  the  dry  season  Mr.  Park,  when  lying  in 
his  hut  of  reeds,  could  not  hold  his  hand,  without  pain, 
against  the  current  of  air  which  penetrated  the  crevices 
with  a scorching  heat;  and  even  the  negroes,  at  a time 
when  the  wind  blew  from  the  east  and  north-cast, 
could  not  endure  to  touch  the  ground  with  their  feet. 

In  the  southern  districts  the  climate  is  more  temperate, 
and  even  agreeable  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  in 
the  north,  though  sultry,  it  is  not  unsuited  to  Euro- 
peans; it  is  refreshed  by  the  sea  breezes  along  the 
coast,  and  is  still  more  temperate  adjacent  to  the 
mountains.  Generally  speaking,  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  the  equator  are  favoured  with  a milder  tem- 
perature than  those  at  equal  distances  to  the  north. 

Vegetable  Pa-omrcTioits. — Africa  presents  some  Wgviat.tr 
peculiarities  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Its  hoo/ta,  prodetlkw* 
or  calabash  tree , possesses  extraordinary  dimension?. 

Some  have  been  found  65,  and  even  74  feet  in 
circumference,  with  branches  extending  in  every  di- 
rection horizontally,  and  na  large  as  the  trunks  of  ordi- 
nary trees.  The  height  is  somewhat  disproportionate, 
being  usually  from  omy  60  to  70  feet.  The  tree  called 
mangrove  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  strikes  its 
roots  into  die  bod  of  the  river,  forming  a sort  of  na- 
tural arcade  below  and  a platform  above.  The  shra,  or 
vegetable  butter  tree,  is  a singular  production ; ami  on 
the  borders  of  the  desert  is  found  the  lotus,  which  has 
been  well  known  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Its  frait 
is  a berry,  which,  when  prepared  in  a proper  manner, 
resembles  sweet  gingerbread,  and  is  very  nutritious. 

Africa,  unquestionably,  present*  a most  ample  field 
for  the  researches  of  die  botanist,  especially  in  its 
2 l 2 
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AFRICA,  mountainous  regions  : but  these  have  not  hitherto  been 
explored,  with  the  exception  of  Abyssinia.  (See  art. 
Abyssikia.)  At  present  curiosity  seems  more  ulive 
to  that  which  is  naturally,  indeed,  the  primary  object 
of  attention,  the  ascertaining  of  the  more  grand  and 
general  features  of  African  nature. 

Mineral*.  Mixf.r als.— 'At  present  the  mineral  productions  of 

this  continent  are  known  but  imperfectly;  travellers 
having  paid  little  attention  to  the  subject.  The  topaz, 
the  emerald,  the  agate,  the  jasper,  and  various  other 
species  ore  found  in  different  places.  There  are  mines 
of  silver  in  the  territory  of  Tunis  ; copper  also  is  found 
in  quantities  in,  the  western  Atlas,  ami  at  Fertit,  in 
Abyssinia,  and  behind  Mosambique ; also  in  the  moun- 
tains behind  Congo,  and  those  beyond  the  orange  river. 
Iron  abounds  in  Morocco,  and  various  other  places. 
But  what  is  chiefly  characteristic  of  this  continent  is, 
that  gold  is  very  widely  diffused ; and  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  dust  in  the  sand  of  rivers,  or  the  alluvial  soil  of 
rallies  or  plains.  In  the  middle  and  southern  districts 
there  arc  several  tracts  remarkable  for  this  metal,  parti- 
cularly Kordofan,  betwet  n Darfur  and  Abyssinia,  whence 
it  is  brought  by  the  negroes  in  quills  of  the  ostrich  and 
vulture.  Gold  is  collected  also  in  the  plain  which 
stretches  from  the  mountains  of  Kong,  and  in  the 
sands  of  all  the  rivers  which  flow  from  them.  Most  of 
the  gold  which  is  disposed  of  on  the  western  coast? 
as  well  as  what  is  brought  to  Morocco,  Fez,  Algiers, 
and  Egypt,  is  furnished  at  Bambouk,  on  the  north-west 
of  these  mountains.  The  district  also  nearly  opposite 
to  Madagascar,  on  the  south-east  coast,  not  only  pro- 
duces gold,  but  is  said  to  contain  it  in  veins. 

Quadra-  Quadrupeds.— The  animal  creation  claims  an  al- 

ped*.  most  prescriptive  right  in  many  considerable  tracts  of 
this  mighty  continent,  and  exhibits  some  of  the  largest 
species  that  have  ever  yet  been  discovered  by  zoologists. 
The  lion  roams  through  the  African  forests  as  well  as 
the  panLher,  the  leopard,  and  the  hyaena,  which  are 
almost  peculiar  to  Africa.  One  species  of  the  rhino- 
ceros having  two  horns  on  the  nose,  and  a smooth 
skin,  is  peculiar  to  this  division  of  the  globe,  as  is  one 
species  of  elephaut,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
continent  itself.  Its  head  is  rather  round,  forehead 
convex,  ears  large,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  grinders 
lozenge-shaped  ridges.  It  has  only  three  toes  on  the 
hind  feet,  uud  is  never  domesticated.  Baboons 
and  monkies  of  every  species  abound  in  all  parts, 
and  many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  size, 
strength,  and  ferocity.  The  most  singular  of  the 
baboon  species  is  the  simia  troglodytes,  chimpan&e  or 
orang-outang,  which  has  strangely  the  appearance  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  black,  and  occasionally  attains  the 
height  of  from  five  to  six  feet.  Crocodiles  and  hippo- 
potami abound  in  all  the  great  rivers  of  Africa.  Besides 
these,  wild  dogs,  civet  cats,  squirrels,  and  other  varie- 
ties occur.  The  black  bear  is  met  with  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Barbary.  For  animals  of  the  horse  kind 
Africa  is  distinguished:  the  zebra  and  the  quagga  are 
curiously  marked ; and  in  the  northern  parts,  the  com- 
mon horse  and  the  wild  ass  are  found. 

The  dromedary  is  the  most  important  domesticated 
quadruped  of  any  not  peculiar  to  Africa.  It  is  called, 
emphatically,  by  the  natives,  ihe  j hip  of  the  deurrt, 
being  singularly  qualified  for  being  a beast  of  burden 
in  that  waste  and  wild  region.  Of  the  hoofed  animals, 
the  giraffe  or  camelopard,  is  the  most  remarkable  ; it 


has  sometimes  been  found  eighteen  feet  high.  The  AFRICA, 
red  deer  occurs  only  in  the  north  of  Africa.  About 
thirty  different  species  of  the  antelope  are  found,  equally 
celebrated  for  their  gracefulness,  beauty,  and  fleetness. 

Goats  and  sheep  appear  to  be  rare.  The  Cuffrarian 
buffalo  is  the  only  species  of  ox  which  is  peculiar ; 
it  is  largo  and  ferocious. 

Birds. — Of  birds  there  are  about  642  species,  of  Bird*, 
which,  nearly  500  arc  peculiar  to  Africa.  Of  87  genera, 
six  or  eight  are  peculiar.  The  didus  or  dodo,  formerly 
known  in  the  islaud  of  Bourbon,  and  in  some  parts 
of  this  continent  has  now  been  so  long  unseen,  as  to 
induce  the  belief  that  it  has  become  extinct.  The 
guinea  fowl,  of  which  there  arc  three  species,  is  a 
native : so  is  the  ostrich,  which  abounds  in  the  sandy 
deserts,  and  uttuins  a height  of  from  six  to  eight  feet : 
it  is  remarkable  for  swiftness,  lives  in  large  troops, 
and  produce*  eggs  of  three  pounds  weight,  which  are 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  parrot  tribe  is 
comparatively  rare  in  Africa,  but  the  insoctiverous  and 
frugiverous  buds  are  numerous. 

Reptiles,  &c. — The  crocodile  is  very  common,  but  RpptUn, 
is  at  present  principally  met  with  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  Ac. 
abundant  in  the  Nile,  the  Senega),  and  in  all  the  rivers 
of  Guinea.  One  species  of  the  tortoise,  called  tyr&e, 
is  peculiarly  useful  in  Egypt,  by  devouring  the  young 
crocodiles  the  moment  they  arc  hatched  : the  ouaran, 
or  monster  of  the  Nile,  a species  of  lizard,  three 
feet  long,  was  venerated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
because  it  devours  the  eggs  of  the  crocodiles.  There 
is  another  species  in  the  Congo  six  feet  long.  The 
cameleon  is  a native  of  Egypt  anil  Barbary.  The  large 
serpents  of  Africa  belong  to  the  Python  tribe.  The 
boa  constrictor  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  a native, 
but  this  is  doubted  by  others,  its  prodigious  size  and 
habits  render  it  truly  formidable.  The  haje,  called  by 
the  ancients  aspic,  is  taught  by  the  Egyptian  jugglers 
to  perform  various  feats,  which  they  call  dancing. 

The  ancients  imagined  it  guarded  the  fields,  from  its 
practice  of  erecting  itself  upon  being  approached ; and 
adopting  it  as  the  emblem  of  protection,  it  was  sculp- 
tured on  the  portals  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 

Insects. — The  insects  of  Africa  are  excessively  nu-  inx-cth 
merous,  ami  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Of  these  the 
migratory  locustis  the  most  formidable ; appearing  in  in- 
calculable myriads,  and  spreading  desolation  over  fertile 
provinces.  Barrow  mentions  an  instance  in  which  au  area 
of  nearly  two  thousand  square  miles  was  covered  by  them, 
and  the  water  of  a wide  river  was  scarcely  visible  from 
the  multitudes  that  floated  dead  upon  the  surface.  'lire 
ant  is  the  next  striking  insect  to  the  locust ; they  build 
nests  which  appear  at  a distance  like  villages,  each 
being  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  some  of 
them  even  twenty.  These  animals  destroy  every  thing 
in  the  houses,  and  arc  uble  to  cut  through  the  trunks 
of  trees  in  a few  week*.  The  T&altsalya  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  article  Abyssima.  Several  species 
of  bee  are  cultivated  in  many  places.  The  tarantula 
spider  abounds  in  Barbary  ; the  common  scorpion  is  a 
native;  and  the  tendaraman  spider,  whose  bite  is  fatal, 
is  a native  of  Morocco  : the  great  centipede  abounds. 
Incalculable  varieties  of  shells  are  met  with  ou  all  the 
coasts  and  rivers  and  lakes.  The  famous  nautilus 
of  the  ancients  is  found  in  the  African  seas.  Many 
genera  of  zoophytes  occur  on  the  coasts : these  curious 
and  minute  tribes  construct  reefs  and  islands,  which 
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AFRICA.  i°  some  parts  of  the  earth  arc  of  immense  magnitude 
w and  extent.  The  guinea-worm  is  common  in  the  warm 
regions. 

Moral  sod  Moral  and  political  state. — The  human  race 
political  appears  under  a greater  diversity  of  forms  in  the  exten- 

•tale-  sive  continent  of  Africa,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 

globe.  Dividing  the  population  into  two  great  portions 
separated  from  each  oilier  on  the  jreat  by  the  line  of 
the  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  on  the  east  by  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Moon  ; Africa  to  the  north  of  this  line  is 
ruled  by  foreign  races  who  have  forcibly  occupied  the 
fertile  regions,  while  to  the  south  is  the  native  popula- 
tion, for  it  has  lost  all  traces  of  its  Asiatic  derivation. 
Moor*.  The  Moort,  which  constitute  one  class  of  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  are  widely  diffused ; but  the  term  is  very 
vaguely  applied.  They  are  a race  consisting  of  foreign 
invaders  or  settlers  chiefly  from  western  Asia.  in 
Bornou,  to  the  east,  they  form  the  ruling  class,  though 
both  there  and  along  the  Niger,  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation is  negro.  During  the  middle  ages,  the  professors 
of  Mahometan  ism  were  termed  Turks  and  Moors;  all 
who  were  not  Turks  were  called  Moors ; but  at  present 
the  latu-r  name  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  of  Barbary.  When  compared  with  the 
Turks,  they  arc  evidently  an  inferior  race.  Their  general 
character  is  that  of  rudeness  and  superstitious  austerity. 
They  are  wandering  uud  unsettled  in  their  habits  and 
government;  piratical,  treacherous  and  turbulent;  and 
as  it  regards  all  Europeans,  what  Dr.  Johnson  would 
call 44  good  haters.**  Their  complexion  is  tawny.  Their 
towns  are  gloomy,  having  narrow  streets,  the  walls 
of  earth,  and  without  windows ; within,  reigns  a bar- 
barous splendour. 

Je**.  Jews  exist  in  great  numbers  in  all  the  cities  of 

Barbary.  where,  as  in  all  other  places,  they  maintain 
their  national  peculiarities  and  political  distinction,  and 
they  are  universally  the  objects  of  contempt  and 
derision. 

Amb*.  The  country  districts  are  occupied  by  the  Arabs,  who 

reside  in  douars  or  moveable  villages,  consisting  of 
tents  woven  of  camels'  hair  and  the  fibres  of  the  palm 
tree.  They  are  of  a deep  brown  or  copper-colour,  and 
tattow  themselves.  Their  internal  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a sheik  and  emirs,  or  patriarchal  chiefs, 
who  pay  tribute  to  the  Moorish  sovereign.  Particular 
tribes  occupy  the  mountainous  districts,  as  the  Brebers, 
the  Errifi,  and  the  Shuilehs. 

Copu.  The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  chiefly  foreigners. 

There  is  only  one  native  race,  the  Copts*  or  descend- 
ants of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants,  and  of  mixed 
origin.  Their  colour  is  dusky  yellow.  The  Coptic 
females  are  generally  elegant  and  interesting. 

Native  po-  A mass  of  native  population,  distinguished  by  negro 
piiUtiuo  features  and  complexion,  and  ruled  by  Musulman 
chiefs,  pervades  all  the  great  empires  of  Bomou  and 
Cashna,  and  their  dependencies.  To  the  south  of  the 
central  chain  of  rivers  all  Africa  is  filled  with  a native 
population.  The  negro  character  is  composed  of  many 
amiable  qualities,  as  gentleness,  hospitality,  and  do- 
mestic affections ; but  they  are  thoughtless,  improvi- 
dent, and  thievish.  Habits  of  industry  arc  out  of  the 
question.  Their  passion  for  music  and  dancing  is  un- 
bounded. They  arc  superstitious,  placing  great  de- 
pendence upon  charms,  and  the  easy  dupes  of  every 
impostor  who  pretends  to  supernatural  agency.  The 
negroes  of  western  Africa  arc  divided  into  Foulahs  and 


Mandingocs:  the  former  are  converts  to  the  Mahometan  AFRICA, 
faith,  divested  in  some  degree  of  its  gloomy  and  bi- 
potted  character.  Their  industry  is  indefatigable,  and 
they  are  an  intelligent  people.  Their  principal  king- 
dom is  that  behind  Sierra  l«eone,  of  w hich  Temboo  is 
the  capital.  The  Mandingoes  exhibit  the  genuine 
negro  character,  and  are  f.ir  infetior  in  intelligence  and 
sprightliness  to  the  Foulahs,  who  form,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  respectable  tribes  in  Africa. 

With  regard  to  the  political  state  of  this  continent 
there  is  considerable  variety.  The  nat  ve  tribes  in  the 
mountainous  districts  and  deserts  have  some  traces  of 
republican  institutions.  Through  the  great  interior 
kingdoms  of  eastern  Africa  there  seems  to  be  an  elective 
privilege  exercised  by  the  chiefs.  In  the  south,  the 
forms  of  government  are  almost  incalculably  diversified, 
passing  through  all  the  gradations  from  pure*  republi- 
canism to  total  despotism. 

Trade  and  Commerce. — No  part  of  Africa,  ex- Trade  ami 
cepting  Egypt,  was  ever  distinguished  for  its  foreign  COIUQimr> 
commerce  ; but  from  the  earliest  ages  inland  trade  has 
been  carried  on  to  a very  great  extent.  This  has  been 
much  promoted  in  modern  times  by  the  Arabians,  who 
have  penetrated  the  depths  of  the  interior.  The  camel, 
as  we  have  before  intimated,  has  become  the  medium 
of  intercourse  across  the  deserts,  and  merchants,  trained 
to  these  journie*  from  their  infancy,  travel  in  large 
bodies  called  caravans,  consisting  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred  persons  to  as  many  thousands.  The  party  is 
supported  by  the  milk  of  the  camel,  with  barley  meal 
or  Indian  corn,  and  a few  dates.  The  Fczzan  mer- 
chants take  dried  meat  and  coffee  for  their  own  parti- 
cular use.  Water  is  carried  in  goat  skins,  covered  with 
tar,  to  prevent  evaporation.  The  number  of  camels  is 
generally  between  the  extremes  of  five  huudred  and 
two  thousand,  and  they  travel  at  about  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour,  and  six  or  seven  hours  in  each  day.  But 
the  windings  of  the  route,  and  other  hindrances,  render 
the  distance  of  a caravan's  advance  not  more,  upon  an 
average,  than  sixteen  miles  in  a day,  and  on  a very 
long  journey,  not  more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen.  After 
being  passed  the  course  is  not  traceable,  owing  to  the 
shifting  of  the  sands.  At  intervals,  along  the  dreary 
desert  occur  oases  or  watered  spots,  wells,  and  vil- 
lages, where  it  is  usual  to  hall  some  days ; but  if  one 
of  the  places  of  refreshment  happen  to  be  dry,  the 
most  calamitous  consequences  often  ensue,  whole  ca- 
ravans having  been  known  to  perish  chiefly  from  this, 
cause.  They  are  greatly  anuoyed  also  on  their  way 
by  clouds  of  moving  sand  ; but  whether  any  have 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  this  means  may  admit  of 
some  doubt. 

The  principal  caravans  proceed  from  Cairo  in  Egypt, 
from  Fezzan,  and  from  Morocco.  From  Cairo  three 
caravans  are  sent  into  the  interior ; one  to  Sennaar, 
another  to  Darf&r,  and  a third  to  Mourzouk  : the  latter 
is  annual ; the  two  former  travel  only  once  in  two  or 
three  years.  From  Fezzan  two  large  caravans  proceed 
southward,  one  to  Bornou,  the  other  to  Cashna.  The 
greatest  caravan  is  that  from  Morocco,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  its  rendezvous  at  Akka  or  Tat  la,  in  a south- 
easterly direction  to  Tombuctoo.  The  journey  occu- 
pies a hundred  and  twenty-nine  days,  with  th**  proper 
intervals  of  rest,  which  exceeds  indeed  upon  the  whole, 
more  than  half  the  allotted  period.  There  is  a cir- 
cuitous route,  which  is  sometimes  preferred,  along  the 
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coast  by  Wediaoon  and  Cape  Bojador.  All  the  cara- 
/ vans  carry  with  them  considerable  numbers  of  slaves 
across  the  desert;  they  have  even  been  estimated, 
though  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  at  twenty 
thousand.  Their  treatment,  however,  is  by  no  means 
harsh;  they  are  used  as  domestic  servants,  and  no 
severe  labour  is  imposed.  The  slave  is  even  treated  as 
an  equal,  and  sits  at  the  same  table  with  his  master; 
sometimes  rising  into  favouritism,  uud  ascending  to 
stations  of  dignity.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in 
their  situation  in  Africa  resembling  their  degraded  cir- 
cumstances in  the  West  Indies.  The  abolition  of  this 
trade,  with  regard  to  their  own  subjects,  has  done 
inlinite  honour  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  America ; 
and  the  consequence,  we  understand,  has  been  a milder 
treatment  of  the  slaves  in  the  islands. 

Salt  is  the  chief  basis  of  trade  from  northern  to 
central  Africa,  which  is  exchanged  for  gold,  with  which 
Nigritia  abounds.  The  salt  is  sold  in  slabs,  one  of 
which,  24  feet  long,  is  worth  from  21.  to  21.  10#.  In 
alt  the  region  which  is  watered  by  the  central  rivers, 
the  desire  for  salt  is  such,  that  the  inhabitants  will 
suck  pieces  of  it  as  children  do  sweetmeats  or  sugar. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  of  which  Dr.  Shaw  assures  us, 
and  honourable  to  the  western  Moors,  that  they  carry 
on  a trade  with  some  barbarous  nations  bordering  upon 
the  Niger,  without  seeing  the  persons  they  trade  with, 
or  without  having  broken  through  the  charter  of  com- 
merce which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  settled 
between  them.  The  method  is  this : " At  a certain  time 
of  the  year,"  says  Dr.  S.  “ in  the  winter  iff  am  not  mis- 
taken, they  make  this  journey  in  a numerous  caravan, 
carrying  along  with  them  coral  and  glass  beads,  bracelets 
of  horn,  knives,  scissors,  and  such  like  trinkets.  When 
they  arrive  at  the  place  appointed,  which  is  on  such  a 
day  of  the  moon,  thev  find  in  the  evening  several  dif- 
ferent heaps  of  gold-dust  lying  at  a small  distance  from 
each  other,  against  which  the  Moors  place  so  many 
of  their  trinkets  as  they  judge  will  be  taken  in  ex- 
change for  them.  If  the  Nigritians,  the  next  morning, 
approve  of  the  bargain,  they  take  up  the  trinkets  and 
leave  the  gold-dust,  or  else  make  some  deduction 
from  the;  latter.  In  this  manner  they  transact  tlieir 
exchange  without  seeing  one  another,  or  without  the 
least  instance  of  dishonesty  or  perfidiousness  on  either 
side.’  This  extraordinary  passage  may  be  compared 
with  an  extract  from  Herodotus,  which  proves  its  high 
autiquily.  **  It  is  their  custom  (the  Carthagenians),  on 
arriving  among  them  (the  people  beyond  the  columns 
of  Hercules),  to  unload  their  vessels  and  dispose  their 
goods  along  the  shore.  This  done,  thev  again  embark, 
and  make  a great  smoke  from  on  hoard.  The  natives, 
seeing  this,  come  down  immediately  to  the  shore,  and 
placing  a quantity  of  gold  bv  wav  of  exchange  for  the 
merchandise,  retire.  The  Carthagcuians  then  land  a 
second  time,  and  if  they  think  the  gold  equivalent  they 
take  it  and  depart;  if  not,  thev  again  go  on  board 
tlieir  vessels.  The  inhabitants  re  torn  and  add  more 
gold,  ?»ll  the  crews  are  satisfied.  The  whole  is  con- 
ducted with  the  strictest  integrity,  for  neirher  will  the 
one  to«i'  h the  gold  till  they  have  left  an  adequate  value 
in  merchandize,  nor  will  the  other  remove  the  goods 
till  ih«  Carriage  mans  have  taken  away  the  gold." 
Hfrotv  Mrlp.  196. 

There  is  scarcely  any  manufacture  in  native  Africa 
for  exportation,  excepting  that  of  leather.  For  internal 


consumption,  cotton  cloths  aro  made  by  families  for  AFRICA, 
their  own  use,  and  the  smith  furnishes  implements  to 
the  agriculturist,  arms  to  the  warrior,  and  ornaments 
to  the  chiefs  and  the  women.  The  Mediterranean 
states  furnish  leather,  carpets,  woollen  caps,  sashes, 
and  silk  handkerchiefs.  Gold,  ivory,  gums,  especially 
gum  Senegal,  hides,  skins,  oil,  and  woods,  arc  im- 
portant articles  of  importation. 

Progressive  Geography. — In  consequence  of Progrrwrr 
the  absence  of  those  detailed  narratives  which  abound  geograpfcy. 
in  modem  times,  and  which  either  were  never  written, 
or  have  perished  in  the  wrecks  of  time,  our  information 
of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  ancients  of  the  Afri- 
can continent  is  necessarily  limited  and  imperfect. 

Several  expeditions  are  incidentally  mentioned,  and 
others  were  probably  undertaken  that  have  never 
been  recorded  upon  the  historic  pagp.  Eratasthenes 
notices  the  first  division  of  the  old  world  into  continents, 
which  began  in  the  islands  of  the  Cy eludes,  and 
was  adopted  to  distinguish  between  the  opposite  shores 
of  Greece  and  Caria;  of  which  the  latter  contained  a 
small  district  denominated  Asia,  and  has  since  im- 
parted its  name  to  this  entire  division  of  the  globe. 

The  coast  of  1 «ibya  was  called  Africa,  or  Southland, 
with  reference  to  its  relative  position  to  Greece.  From 
these  points  discovery  proceeded  slowly ; but  with 
much  greater  rapidity  along  the  western  side  of  Africa. 

The  northern  coast,  however,  was  known  at  the  earliest 
period  to  the  European  nations  of  the  north,  whose 
several  districts  occur  with  great  frequency  in  their 
writings.  Almost  all  the  expeditions  of  discovery  Were 
undertaken  with  a view  of  exploring  the  unknown  re- 
gions of  this  vast  section  of  the  earth,  and  extraor- 
dinary effort#  were  made  to  effect  its  circumnavigation. 

The  first  attempt  was  by  order  of  Neclio,  king  of  PhtrrlcUa 
Egypt,  which  is  thus  related  by  Herodotus : M When  u»VIg****r*‘ 
he  (Necho)  had  desisted  from  his  attempt  to  join  by  a 
canal  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian  gulph,  he  dispatched 
some  vessels  under  the  conduct  of  the  Phoenicians, 
with  directions  to  pass  by  the  columns  of  Hercules ; 
and.  after  penetrating  the  Northern  ocean,  to  return 
to  Egypt.  These  Phoenicians,  taking  their  course  from 
the  Red  sea,  entered  into  the  Southern  ocean  (i.  e. 
the  ocean  that  washes  Africa  on  the  cast) ; on  the  ap- 
proach of  autumn,  they  landed  in  Libya,  and  planted 
some  com  in  the  place  where  they  happened  to  find 
themselves;  when  this  was  ripe,  and  they  had  cut  it 
down,  they  again  departed.  Having  thus  consumed 
two  years,  they,  in  the  third,  doubled  the  columns  of 
Hercules,  and  returned  to  Egypt.  Their  relation  may 
obtain  attention  from  others,  but  to  me  it  seems  in- 
credible; for  they  Affirmed,  that  having  sailed  round 
Ubyn,  they  had  the  sun  on  the»r  right  hand."  Mt 7- 
potn.  xlii.  We  are  not  surprised  that  in  an  age  when 
astronomical  science  was  so  imperfect,  the  historian 
should  express  his  disbelief  of  the  statement  of  these 
navigators  on  account  of  their  affirmation  respecting 
the  different  position  of  the  sun  ; but  this  is,  in  fact, 
a most  decisive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their  narrative, 
since  this  must  have  been  their  actual  observation  after 
having  passed  the  equinoctial  line.  The  same  historian 
also  records  another  voyage  made  by  Sataspcs,  a Per- 
sian  nobleman  who  had  been  condemned  by  Xerxes  to 
be  crucified,  but  his  sentence  was  afterwords  altered  to 
a severer  one,  as  it  was  imagined,  of  undertaking  a 
voyage  round  Africa.  He  passed  the  straits,  but  after 
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I AFRICA,  proceeding  several  months  along  the  western  coast,  he 
• wtu*  intimidated  by  the  sight  ol'  the  far-stretching  de- 

sert find  the  trackless  ocean  that  heat  its  shores,  and 
hastened  to  measure*  hack  his  way.  The  next  attempt 
E jcIukbi.  was  that  of  an  unaided  individual.  This  was  Eudoxus, 
a native  of  Cyzicus,  who  having  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  several  maritime  states,  readily  procured 
from  them  many  adventurers,  and  tilted  out  an  expedi- 
tion upon  a large  scale.  These,  however,  soon  be- 
coming discouraged,  compelled  him  to  approach  the 
coast,  where  the  ships  struck  upon  a sand -bank,  from 
whose  scattered  materials  the  enterprising  Eudoxus 
constructed  a new  vessel,  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage. 
Having  advanced  some  distance,  the  smallness  of  his 
ship  obliged  him  to  return,  when  he  applied  to 
Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  to  patronise  his  efforts ; 
bat,  after  preparations  were  ordered,  he  was  privately 
assured  that  the  mariners  had  directions  to  abandon  him 
on  an  uninhabited  island,  which  induced  him  to  fly  to 
Iberia,  where  he  equipped  an  expedition  still  better 
calculated  for  the  undertaking  than  the  first.  Of  the 
result,  however,  we  are  ignorant,  as  the  narrative  of 
Strabo  ceases  at  the  very  period  of  this  preparation. 

ITauno.  Other  voyages  were  undertaken  with  more  limited 
designs,  of  which  the  most  ancient  and  most  remark- 
able was  that  of  Hanno,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Car- 
thagenians  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  discovery  and 
colonization.  Sixty  large  vessels  were  employed,  con- 
taining, of  both  sexes,  thirty  thousand  persons;  with 
which  commencing  the  navigation  at  the  passage  of 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  they  proceeded  along  the  coast 
to  Cape  Sotocis,  or  the  promontory  of  Libya,  where 
they  erected  a temple  to  Neptune.  After  sailing  round 
the  bay,  they  came  to  the  great  river  Lixus,  where  the 
scene  was  terminated  by  high  mountains,  inhabited  by 
a wild  race  of  Ethiopians ; thence  advancing  along  a 
desert  coast,  they  discovered  a small  island,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Ceme,  where  they  founded  a 
colony ; alter  which  they  traversed  a great  extent  of 
coast,  and  saw  numerous  islands,  then  returning  to 
Corne,  proceeded  in  a southernly  direction.  There  is 
a considerable  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
extent  of  this  voyage.  Major  Rennell  believes  that 
they  proceeded  to  a little  distance  beyond  Sierra  Leone, 
whose  mountains  he  thinks  to  be  the  same  which  they 
denominated  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods ; while  M.  Gos- 
selin  maintains  that  their  course  was  along  the  coast 
of  Morocco,  and  that  they  reached  only  just  beyond 
the  river  of  Nun.  Their  observations  npon  the  general 
aspect  of  the  country  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  inha- 
bitants seem  to  correspond  with  those  which  now  pre- 
sent themselves  on  the  hawks  of  the  Gambia  and 
Senegal.  It  is  not  imprubablc,  as  Dr.  Robertson  sjg- 
gests,  that  the  mercantile  jealousy  subsisting  between 
these  states  might  induce  them  to  conceal  some  of 
their  discoveries  in  remote  regions.  Still  it.  is  certain 
that  the  beat  informed  of  the  ancient  geographers  pos- 
sessed but  a very  limited  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
being  equally  ignorant  both  of  the  extent  and  the  form 
of  this  continent.  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans 
sailed  to  any  considerable  distance  along  the  exterior 
coast.  The  earliest  »ovagts  to  the  cast  were  those 
recorded  in  scripture  ro  Tarshish  and  Ophir,  which 
some  confine  to  the  Arabian  gnlph : but  the  well- 
known  length  of  those  voyages  combines  with  other 
circumstances  to  induce  the  conviction  that  they 


reached  some  distance  along  the  const  of  the  Indian  AFRICA, 
ocean.  With  regard  to  the  interior,  it  was  to  the  an- 
cients  rather  the  theme  of  song,  or  the  source  of  won- 
der, than  the  scene  of  any  exploratory  journey.  The 
general  and  indefinite  term  Ethiopians  wan  applied  to 
all  the  nations  within  01  beyond  the  desert,  though 
Nubia,  including  part  of  Abvssiniu,  was  the  country  to 
which  the  term  Ethiopia  was  more  specially  appro- 
priated. Herodotus  mentions  a most  adventurous 
journey  of  five  young  Nasamonians,  who  traversed 
Libya,  and  penetrated  into  the  great  sandy  desert, 
where  they  were  taken  by  some  men  of  small  stature 
and  black  complexion,  and  carried  to  a city  inhabited 
by  people  like  themselves.  Rennell  supposes  this  must 
have  been  a city  in  central  Africa,  and  a river  of  which 
they  speak,  flowing  from  west  to  cast,  the  Niger.  The 
next  attempts  were  the  expedition  of  two  divisions  of 
the  army  ot  Cambyses  to  the  south  and  west  of  Egypt, 
of  which  the  latter  is  believed  to  have  perished  in  the 
desert.  After  this  period,  Alexander,  when  at  Mem- 
phis, visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  but  his 
army  suffered  extremely  in  the  march.  Under  the 
Ptolemies,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  cflbrts 
were  made  to  penetrate  the  interior.  The  Romans 
also,  most  likely,  undertook  several  expeditions,  of 
which  Ptolemy  (b.  i.  ch.  viii.)  has  given  slight  notices  of 
two,  by  the  generals  Septimius  Flaccus  and  Julius 
Maternus. 

It  is  well  ascertained,  that  abont  the  tenth  and  Middle 
eleventh  centuries  the  banks  of  the  Niger  were  occupied 
by  large  settlements  and  kingdoms  of  some  extent, 
consisting  chiefly  of  a Mahometan  population;  and  of 
which  the  most  distinguished  was  Ghana,  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  central  river,  called  the  Nile  of  the 
Negroes.  The  fugitives  from  the  arms  of  the  conquer- 
ing Saracens,  and  those  who  suffered  defeat  in  the  in- 
testine commotions  that  agitated  the  Mahometan^ 
ower,  seeking  refuge  in  the  interior,  became, 
oubtless,  together  with  the  migratory  Arabs,  the  first 
settlers,  and  were  the  founders  of  these  different  states, 

. comprisingGhana,  Wangara,Tocrur,  and  several  others. 

The  Arabs  extended  themselves  westward  through  Bar- 
bary, and  intersected  the  deserts  in  various  routes, 
establishing  Morocco  at  length  as  the  chief  seat  of  their 
power,  and  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  in  different 
directions. 

In  more  modern  times  the  glory  of  taking  the  lead  DJwwveries 
in  the  career  of  discovery  must  be  assigned  to  Portugal,  lbc 
which  iu  other  respects  was  always  regarded  as  one  of  * urluS“r** 
the  most  insignificant  of  all  the  European  states.  The 
Portuguese,  however,  were  originally  less  influenced 
by  a curiosity  to  explore  new  regions,  or  even  by  an 
avaricious  desire  after  gold,  than  by  ifTomantic  feeling 
of  detecting  in  the  person  of  a rumoured  Christian  so- 
vereign on  the  eastern  coast,  whose  dominions  stretched 
into  the  African  interior,  that  real  Prester  John,  whose 
abode  they  were  most  anxious  to  ascertain;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  inquiries  of  every  expedition  were  di- 
rected to  this  main  purpose. 

John  1.  equipped  an  armament  of  considerable  mag-  j„h»  T. 
nitude  to  attack  the  Moors  on  the  Barhary  coast . and 
several  vessels  were  appointed  to  precede  it.  in  exploring 
the  western  coast,  which  advanced  as  fur  as  Cape 
Bojador,  several  leagues  beyond  the  boundary  line  of 
other  discoveries ; but  they  were  deterred  from  attempt- 
ing to  double  it,  by  the  tremendous  aspect  of  the  sea. 
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AFRICA,  breaking  against  the.  cliffs.  The  only  end,  therefore, 
answered  by  this  small  progress,  was  to  excite  the 
emulation  of  other  persons  of  adventurous  enterprise 
or  eager  curiosity. 

I).a  Ilcury.  in  the  year  1415,  Don  Uenry,wbo  was  animated  with 
an  ardent  passion  fir  extending  the  bounds  of  geo- 
graphical discovery,  hating  once  accompanied  his  father 
on  an  expedition  to  Barbary,  fitted  out  a vessel  under 
the  command  of  two  gentlemen  of  his  household,  Gon- 
zalez Zarco  ami  Tristan  Vaz.  with  instructions  to  ad- 
vance beyond  Cape  Bojador,  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  point  of  termination  to  the  Portuguese  discoveries. 
To  the  extreme  chagrin  of  the  prince,  however,  this  was 
not  accomplished,  owing  to  the  ridicidous  timidity  of 
the  mariners.  But  the  voyage  was  not  totally  useless, 
a squall  of  wind  having  driven  them  from  the  coast 
and  occasioned  the  discovery  of  on  island,  to  which 
they  gave  die  nume  of  Porto  Santo.  Tht*  following 
year  Henry  dispatched  other  ships,  under  the  same 
commanders,  along  with  Percstrello.  to  take  possession 
of  the  island,  and  e nlarge,  if  possible,  the  field  of  dis- 
covery. By  tins  means  another  island  was  brought  to 
light,  which,  from  its  being  covered  with  wood,  they 
culled  Madeira ; and  one  of  the  prince's  commanders, 
Gilianez,  in  143*2,  venturing  on  a bolder  navigation, 
pushed  beyond  Cape  Bojador  into  the  open  sea,  and 
perceived  the  continent  fur  stretching  to  the  south. 
After  this  period  the  Portuguese  continued  to  advance 
from  place  to  place,  till  they  had  explored  the  whole 
coast  between  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Vcrd.  Tristan, 
in  1441,  passed  Cape  Blanco,  and  a settlement  was 
soon  formed  at  Arguin,  which,  from  its  insular  situ- 
ation, seemed  to  offer  an  effectual  protection  against 
any  sudden  attack.  Henry  had  obtained  from  Pope 
Eugene  IV.  a grant  of  all  the  discoveries  which  he  might 
make  from  Cape  Non  to  the  Indian  continent,  and  die 
grant  was  confirmed  by  Alphonso,  his  successor  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  in  whose  reign  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture seems  to  have  slumbered,  at  least  with  regard 
to  the  royal  breast.  The  castle  of  Mina,  on  the  Gold 
coast,  had  been  constituted  the  capital  of  Portuguese 
power,  and  the  central  point  from  which  discoveries 
were  to  be  prosecuted.  After  the  possession  of  this 
port  for  three  years,  the  king  did  not  hesitate  to  affix 
to  his  other  titles  that  of  lord  of  Guiana;  and  the  naval 
commanders  were  directed  in  future  to  erect  pillars  of 
stone,  to  be  adorned  with  escutcheons  of  tnc  royal 
arms  of  Portugal,  and  with  appropriate  inscriptions  to 
mark  and  to  secure  their  discoveries. 

DwgoCwu.  Diego  Cam  was  the  first  who  went  from  Miua  with 
these  ensigns  of  dominion,  and,  soon  after  his  departure, 
met  with  a strong  current  from  the  land,  whose  waters 
being  discoloured,  suggested  the  near  approach  of  a 
river,  which  he  soon  found ; and,  from  the  kingdom 
through  which  it  flowed,  denominated  it  the  Congo  : the 
natives  called  it  the  Zaire.  In  sailing  up  the  river  he 
saw  a multitude  of  inhabitants  on  the  shores,  of  a black 
complexion,  with  whom,  as  their  language  was  unin- 
telligible, he  maintained  some  intercourse  by  signs; 
and  having  enticed  several  of  them  on  board,  set  sail 
for  Portugal.  This  was  in  1484.  In  a few  months  he 
returned,  and  sailed  forward  200  teagurs  along  the 

Julia  II.  coast.  Under  the  patronage  of  John  II  who  succeeded 
Alphonso,  a large  fleet  was  sent  out,  which  discovered 
the  kingdoms  of  Benin  and  Congo,  and  sailed  1500 
miles  beyond  the  equinoctial  line.  To  secure  the  coun- 


tries now  discovered,  John  look  care  that  colonics  AFRICA, 
should  be  planted  and  foils  erected.  Negotiations  of  s^v*v 
a commercial  nartiru  were  entered  into  with  the  most 
powerful  kings,  and  others  were  made  vassals  of  the 
crown.  About  the  same  period,  information  having 
readied  Portugal  of  a kingdom  in  the  cast,  governed 
by  a Christian  sovereign,  and  concluding  it  must  be 
the  king  of  Abyssinia,  whose  co-operation  might  prove 
of  considerable  importance,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  his 
court,  consisting  of  Covillan  find  Payna,  whose  kuow- 
ledge  of  the  Arabic  language  seemed  to  qualify  them*'1 
for  the  undertaking.  They  were  at  the  same  time  to 
explore  the  Red  sea  and  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
and  guin  all  the  commercial  intelligence  that  could  be 
accumulated.  Bartholomew  Diaz  also  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  and  explore 
the  passage  he  was  so  desirous  of  obtaining  to  India. 

After  encountering  innumerable  perils  and  discovering 
a thousand  miles  of  new  country,  he  beheld  the  high 
promontory  which  terminates  the  southern  coast ; from 
which,  after  giving  it  the  appropriate  appellation  of 
Cabo  Tonne  ntosa,  or  the  Storm  Cape,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return,  both  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
ships  and  the  mutinous  temper  of  their  crews.  The 
king,  however,  gratified  with  the  discovery,  aud  feeling 
assured  of  its  being  the  prelude  to  that  which  he 
deemed  of  such  importance,  changed  it  to  the  name  of 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  it  has  since  retained. 

Covillan  visited  Hindostan,  sailed  to  Sofula,  aud 
proceeded  northwards  along  the  whole  eastern  coast 
of  Africa;  and  such  were  the  favourable  accounts 
which  he  transmitted  from  Abyssinia,  that  the  king  at 
length  fitted  out  a powerful  squadron,  and  entrusted 
the  command  of  it  to  Vasquez  de  Gama,  or  Vasco  de  V**co<je 
Gama,  a man  whose  talents  eminently  qualified  him  G*o». 
for  the  mighty  enterprize.  About  the  latter  end  of 
June,  1497,  he  sailed  from  Lisbon,  and  after  passing 
the  Cape,  he  explored  the  eastern  shores  as  far  as  Me- 
linda, in  Zanquchar,  aud  arrived  ut  Calicut  on  the  ‘2 2d 
of  May,  1498,  but  being  unprovided  with  the  requisite 
force  to  form  a settlement,  he  hastened  back  to  Europe, 
and  reached  Lisbon  in  September,  1499,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  more  than  two  years  and  two  months.  To 
this  voyage  is  to  be  attributed  the  ascertaining,  in  con- 
junction with  the  expedition  of  Covillan,  the  real  form 
of  the  African  continent,  and  the  origin  of  the  maritime 
trade  with  India  from  the  European  nations. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  French,  though  The  Fr«xl 
previously  slow  in  making  discoveries,  penetrated 
further  into  Africa  than  any  other  people,  the  down- 
ful of  company  idler  company  formed  for  the  purpose, 
did  not  wholly  discourage  (hem,  or  extinguish  either 
their  curiosity  or  their  ambition.  Claude  Junncquin, 
in  1637,  was  the  first  Frenchman  who  advanced  into 
the  interior,  and  he  represented  himself  as  having 
ascended  the  Senegal  seventy  leagues,  as  far  as  the 
district  of  Terrier  Rouge.  At  the  distance  of  sixty 
years,  namely  in  1697,  the  Sieur  Brue,  who  had  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  Africa,  under  the  fourth 
French  company  that  had  been  formed,  went  out  to 
take  the  chi<  f direction  at  the  Senegal  His  repeated 
voyages  up  the  river  and  along  the  coasts,  extended 
considerably  the  boundaries  of  the  knowledge  wliich 
his  countrymen  at  that  time  had  acquired  of  Africa. 

Adauson  and  others  have  since  succeeded,  who  ex- 
plored to  Gallam.  M.  Saugnier,  who  went  on  a com- 
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AFRICA,  mercial  adventm-e  in  1783  to  Senegal,  and  in  1785  to 
Gallam,  in  the  preface  to  his  narrative,  proposes  a plan 
for  penetrating  into  tlie  interior;  first  along  the  Niger 
to  Tombuctoo,  and  then  across  the  continent  to  Abys- 
sinia. or  to  Mozambique,  but  the  government  did  not 
regard  the  suggestion. 

Hu-DigG»h.  We  have  little  information  with  regard  to  the  explo- 
ratory attempts  of  the  English  in  the  same  direction, 
till  die  seventeenth  century.  Queen  Elizabeth  indeed 
granted  a patent  to  certain  merchants  of  Exeter,  in 
1588,  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  Senegal  and  the 
Gambia,  and  these  rivers  were  visited  successively  by 
Richard  Rainold*  and  Thomas  Dassel,  in  1591.  On 
the  Gambia  they  found  the  Portuguese  settled  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  but  from  live  banks  of  the  Senegal 
they  had  disappeared.  The  rival  traders  of  the  two 
nations  viewed  each  other  with  jealousy,  and  the  dis- 
satisfaction was  naturally  fomented  by  the  evident 
preference  given  to  the  English.  The  subsequent 
transactions  have  not  been  recorded,  till  we  find  the 
stirring  of  an  ambitious  eagerness  for  discovery  and 
for  gold,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Fascinating  accounts  of  tiu*  internal  riches  of  the  con- 
tinent had  been  industriously  propagated,  and  in  1618 
a company  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating 
as  far  as  Tombuctoo,  which  was  deemed  the  center  of 
African  splendour  and  commerce.  Thompson,  a Bar- 
bary merchant,  was  accordingly  sent  with  a vessel,  and 
a cargo  of  nearly  two  thousand  pounds  value.  He 
ascended  the  Gambia,  but  having  left  his  vessel,  she 
was  seized  and  the  crew  massacred.  He  received  re- 
peated reinforcements  of  strength  from  home;  but 
after  pushing  as  far  as  Tcmla  he  died,  some  say,  in 
consequence  of  a quarrel  witli  the  natives,  by  assassi- 
nation. Jobson,  who  went  out  in  1620,  was  not  over- 
whelmed and  disheartened,  though  he  was  afflicted  at 
the  intelligence,  but  sailed  up  the  river  to  Kassan, 
where  he  was  received  with  civility  by  the  governor: 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Jerakonda  and  Orauto,  where 
Thompson  had  established  his  factory,  and  afterwards 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  hill  of  Tend  a,  where  the  king 
professed  to  make  a cession  of  Tenda  and  the  vicinity, 
in  lieu  of  some  bottles  of  brandy. 

From  this  period,  if  we  except  a questionable  narra- 
tive inserted  at  the  end  of  Moore's  Travels,  and  said 
to  be  written  by  a merchant  in  King  Charles  the  Se- 
cond’s time,  no  effort  was  made  to  penetrate  Africa, 
till  about  the  year  1723,  when  Captain  Stibbs  was 
commissioned  by  the  Royal  African  Company,  to 
ascend  the  Gambia  as  far  us  possible,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  reports  in  circulation  were  true,  respecting 
the  quantity  of  gold  to  l>e  found  there.  He  proceeded 
after  numerous  obstructions,  to  nearly  the  same  spot 
as  that  whence  Jobson  had  returned.  Others  of  infe- 
rior note  followed,  without  adding  any  thing  of  impor- 
tance to  the  knowledge  already  acquired.  Moore,  who 
was  employed  by  the  African  Company  as  superin- 
tendant  of  their  different  trading  stations  on  the  Gambia, 
collected  more  information  than  any  traveller  prior  to 
Park,  although  he  did  not  actually  penetrate  so  far 
into  the  interior  os  some  of  his  predecessors. 

.African  A»-  Feeling  a laudable  dissatisfaction  at  the  imperfect 
i.oci»uci«.  degree  of  the  knowledge  whirh  had  hitherto  been  ac- 
quired of  Africa,  several  gentlemen  of  rank  and  litera- 
ture, formed  themselves  into  a society  in  the  year  1788, 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such  measures  as  might 
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appear  best  calculated  to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  AFRICA, 
the  interior  of  this  interesting  continent.  They  justly 
deemed  it  reproachful  to  an  enlightened  and  wealthy 
people,  at  so  advanced  a period  of  the  world,  tp  he 
totally  ignorant  of  those  immense  regions  of  the  earth, 
which  a little  of  the  spirit  of  adventure,  combined  with 
their  pecuniary  resources,  might  enable  them  to  ex- 
plore. Accordingly,  the  African  Association  was  formed, 
and  the  first  person  who  engaged  in  their  service  was 
Mr.  Ixdt/ani,  by  extraction  an  American,  and  distin-  frdiurd. 
gui&hed  by  those  peculiar  qualifications  which  the 
mighty  enterprise  required.  From  early  youth  he  had 
cherished  an  eager  ambition  to  explore  unknown  regions. 

He  had  spent  several  years  among  the  American  Indians, 
had  sailed  round  the  world  with  Captain  Cook,  in  a 
very  subordinate  station,  rather  than  be  deprived  of 
the  opportunity ; and  upon  his  return,  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  traversing  the  continent  of  America,  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  commencing  on  the  north- 
western, and  proceeding  to  the  eastern  coast.  Having 
resolved  to  travel  overland  to  Kamschatka,  he  went  by 
Denmark  and  the  Sound  to  Stockholm,  and  attempted 
to  cross  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  from  which  he  was  only 
prevented  by  the  middle  part  being  unfrozen ; so  that 
he  walked  round  the  head  of  the  gulph  to  Petersburgh. 

There  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  compassionating  his 
wretched  appearance,  advanced  him  twenty  guineas 
upon  the  creait  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  procured  him 
permission  to  accompany  a detachment  of  stores  to 
Yakut?,  in  Siberia,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Oczakow  on 
the  Kam&chatkan  sea,  which  the  ice  prevented  his  cross- 
ing; and  whence,  in  consequence,  he  returned  to  Y'akutz; 
where,  being  seized  by  two  soldiers  in  the  name  of  the 
empress,  he  was  conveyed  through  the  deserts  in  a 
sledge,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  the  frontiers  of  Po- 
land. At  Konigsberg,  he  obtained  a small  sum  of  five 
guineas  on  the  credit  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which  en- 
abled him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  England.  The  African. 
Committee  having  communicated  to  him  their  wish  that 
he  should  explore  Africa,  he  instantly  signified  his 
joyful  acquiescence  in  their  desires.  Ledyard  set  sail 
from  london  on  the  30th  of  June,  1788,  and  in  thirty- 
six  days  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and  on  the  19th  of 
August  at  Cairo ; where,  with  an  instinctive  perception 
of  the  best  means  of  acquiring  instruction,  on  every 
spot  and  at  all  times,  he  repaired  to  the  slave  markets, 
and  entered  into  free  conversation  with  the  travelling 
merchants  of  the  caravans.  After  communicating  the 
result  of  his  inquiries,  which  produced  much  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  Egypt,  the  caravans  and  other  sub- 
jects, and  announcing  to  the  Association,  that  his  next 
letter  would  be  dated  Seuuaar,  the  vexatious  delays  of 
tliu  caravans  with  which  he  was  about  to  proceed,  so 
deeply  affected  him  as  to  occasion  a bilious  attack, 
which,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  of  medical  skill, 
terminated  in  his  death. 

The  next  geographical  missionary  of  the  Association  Luc*>- 
was  Mr.  Lucas,  who  had  resided  three  years  in  Morocco, 
in  ronsequencr  of  having  been  captured  by  a corsair  of 
Sallee,  and  afterwards  being  sent  to  Gibraltar,  he  was 
constituted  vice  consul  and  charge  d’affaires  to  Morocco, 
where  he  lived  sixteen  years,  and  was  appointed  on  his 
return  oriental  interpreter  to  the  British  court.  In 
unison  with  his  own  desire,  Mr.  I.ucas  was  directed  lo 
traverse  the  desert  of  Sahara,  from  Tripoli  to  FCzzan, 
and  afterwards  return  bv  Gambia  or  the  coast  of 
2c 
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AFRICA.  Guinea.  Having  embarked  at  Marseilles  on  the  18th 
of  October,  1788,  he  arrived  before  the  end  of  the 
month  at  Tripoli,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the 
bashaw.  After  experiencing  some  diflicuhies,  he  at 
length  proceeded  on  the  1st  of  February,  1789,  towards 
Fexzan  by  the  route  of  Mesurata,  which  was  deemed 
the  safest.  The  first  night  the  encampment  was  formed 
on  a sandy  eminence,  where  the  shereefs  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  L.  supped  familiarly  with  him.  The  second 
day  was  spent  in  travelling  over  a barren  waste  of 
loose  sand,  till  on  the  third  day  they  emerged  into  a 
hard  stony  soil,  with  some  symptoms' of  sea  tiered  vege- 
tation, while  a few  olive  and  date  trees  appeared  at  a 
distance.  They  reached  the  ruins  of  Lebida,  a Roman 
colony,  on  the  fourth  day,  and  on  the  fifth  approached 
Mesurata,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  a report  of  the 
depredations  of  an  Arab  tribe;  and  seeing  a party  they 
prepared  for  an  attack,  the  sbereef  Fourvad  leading  the 
van.  Discovering,  however,  that  they  were  friends, 
they  hastened  forward  to  Mesurata,  where  they  arrived 
in  the  evening.  Here  the  governor  received  Mr.  L.  with 
gTeat  courtesy  ami  politeness,  but  was  totally  unable 
to  assist  him  in  his  proposed  journey,  and  as  no  camels 
could  by  any  means  be  procured,  our  traveller  was  ne- 
cessitated to  return,  about  the  end  of  March,  to  Tripoli, 
and  in  July  to  England.  The  short  period  of  his  con- 
tinuance at  Mesurata,  hud,  however,  been  wisely  im- 
proved in  procuring  all  the  information  in  his  power 
respecting  Fcatan,  and  the  countries  beyond  it  to  the 
south. 

Major  The  unfortunate  Major  Houghton  was  the  third  ad- 

JJougbtoc.  venturer  employed  by  the  African  Association.  During 
his  residence  at  Morocco,  as  British  consul,  he  had  ac- 
quainted himself  with  the  Moorish  manners.  While  at 
Goree,  he  had  sailed  up  the  Gambia  to  Pisania,  a 
small  village  in  the  kingdom  of  Yani,  established  by 
the  English  on  the  river  Gambia,  as  a trading  factory. 
From  this  place  the  major  proceeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
Woolli,  which  he  found  extremely  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated. The  red  iron-stone  is  found  on  the  summits  of 
the  mdunlainous  ridges;  while  cotton,  tobacco,  ami 
esculent  plants,  appear  in  the  valties.  On  the  sloping 
grounds  corn  is  cultivated.  He  was  received  in  a very 
friendly  manner  by  the  king  at  Medina,  who  gave  him 
an  account  of  the  different  routes  by  which  the  country 
might  be  traversed  ; and  from  the  traders  and  travellers 
be  obtained  considerable  information  respecting  the 
interior,  which  was  transmuted  to  the  Association.  Ad- 
vancing from  Medina  to  Bam  bonk,  he  crossed  the 
Faleme  at  Cacullo,  in  lat.  13°,  54',  and  arrived  at  Fcr- 
bannu,  where  the  king  of  Bambouk  not  only  gave  him 
a hospitable  entertainment,  but  furnished  him  witli 
directions  with  regatd  to  his  journey  to  Tombuctoo,  a 
guide,  and  money  to  defray  his  expenses.  After  per- 
severing through  numberless  difficulties,  he  went  in  a 
northerly  direction,  intending  to  pass  through  Ludamar. 
From  the  frontier  town  of  this  district,  Simbing,  while 
in  a narrow  pass,  and  encompassed  with  a high  wall, 
he  wrote  his  last  letter,  in  pencil,  addressed  to  Dr. 
Laidley  of  Pisania,  at  a time  when  his  negro  servants 
had  deserted,  having  refused  to  attend  him  into  the 
Moorish  territory.  His  words  were.  **  Major  Hough- 
ton’s compliments  to  Dr.  Laidley,  is  in  good  health,  on 
his  wuy  to  Tombuctoo,  robbed  of  all  his  goods  by  Feuda 
Bucar’s  son."  At  Jarra  he  engaged  some  Moorish 
merchants  who  were  going  to  purchase  salt  in  the  de- 


sert, to  convey  him  to  Tisliect,  ten  days  journey  to  the  AFRICA, 
north  of  Jurra,  at  the  end  of  two  days,  having  some 
reasons  to  suspect  the  perfidy  of  liis  companions,  he 
refused  to  proceed,  when  he  was  plundered  and  de- 
serted by  the  Moors.  Returning  on  foot  through  the 
desert,  alone  and  furnishing  for  want,  he  at  last  reached 
Jurra,  where  he  was  either  murdered  or  left  to  perish 
tinder  a tree.  * 

Alter  such  repented  disappointments,  it  might  have  p*rk. 
been  expected  that  the  Association  would  have  felt 
extremely  discouraged,  if  not  utterly  given  tip  to 
despondency.  Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  geogra- 
phy und  science,  this  wus  by  no  menus  the  case,  but 
immediately  and  with  eagerness  applying  themselves 
to  the  great  object  of  providing  a suitable  successor  to 
the  highly  gifted  travellers,  who  had  already  perished 
in  the  track  of  African  discovery,  they  met  with  Mungo 
Park,  a name  which  must  be  familiar  to  every  reader, 
and  can  never  he  obliterated  from  the  historic  page/ 

Park  was  born  near  Selkirk,  in  Scotland;  and  alter 
receiving  a medical  education  at  Edinburgh,  went  on  a 
voyage  to  the  Euxt  Indies,  whence  he  had  at  this  pe- 
riod recently  returned,  and  being  at  his  own  request 
proposed  to  the  African  Association,  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  was  engaged  in  their  design,  uud  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  on  the  *2‘2d  of  May,  1795;  ami  on  the  ‘21st 
of  June  readied  Jillifree,  on  ihe  uorthern  batik  of  the 
Gambia.  Having  proceeded  to  Pisania,  he  resided 
some  time  with  Dr.  Laidley,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  tiie  study  of  the  Mandingo  language,  and  the  accu- 
mulating of  all  possible  information  respecting  the 
interior.  His  pursuits  suffered,  however,  some  degree 
of  interruption  from  his  having  caught  the  country 
fever. 

Our  travelle  r began  his  journey  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, 1795,  at  the  commencement  of  the  dry 
season;  and  advanced  into  the  kingdom  of  Walli,  with 
two  negTo  servants,  two  slatecs  of  the  Senwooli  nation, 
and  two  free  Mahometan  negroes.  One  of  his  negro 
servants  spoke  English  and  Mandingo.  On  the  5th 
of  the  month  they  arrived  at  Medina,  the  capital  of 
Woolli,  where  Mr.  Park  was  introduced  to  the  chief 
who  had  received  Major  Houghton  with  so  much  hos- 
pitality ; and  who  earnestly  in  treated  him  to  desist  from 
his  dangerous  expedition,  hut  offered  him  a guide  in  case 
of  persistence.  On  the  8th  he  reached  Kolor,  at  the 
entrance  of  which,  he  saw  the  dress  of  Mumbo  Jumbo 
banging  on  a tree  : on  the  11  th  he  was  at  the  frontier 
town  of  Woolli.  and  hired  three  elephant  hunters  to 
accompany  him  through  the  wilderness  which  divides 
that  country  from  Bondou.  One  of  his  guides  having 
absconded  during  the  night,  Park  deemed  it  expedient 
to  hasten  forward  immediately  ; his  attendants  having 
provided  a saphie  or  charm  against  misfortunes.  On 
the  18th  he  arrived  at  Tallika.  the  frontier  town  of 
Bondou ; and  traversed  an  open  fertile  country  to 
Koorkarany,  in  latitude  13°,  53'  N.  At  this  place  he 
was  shown  the  Al  Sharra,  and  other  Arabic  manu- 
scripts. In  advancing  they  soon  came  to  the  banks  of 
the  Faleme,  flowing  through  a cultivated  and  cora- 
besprinkled  country;  and  on  the  21st  they  were  at 
Fatteconda,  the  capital  of  Bondou;  where  Park  had  a 
private  conference  with  the  king  Almani,  who  had 
ordered  the  plunder  of  Major  Houghton,  and  to  whom 
he  presented,  because  be  did  not  dare  to  refuse  his 
majesty’s  eloquent  entreaty,  the  blue  coat  which  he 
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AFRICA.  vore!  receiving.  on  his  part,  five  drachms  of  sold.  In 
^ the  seraglio  of  this  monarch,  he  was  rallied  on  the 
whiteness  of  his  skin  and  the  prominence  of  his  nosej 
which  the  ladies  could  not  believe  to  he  otherwise  thau 
artificial.  In  return,  Park  complimented  them  on  the 
glossy  jet  of  their  skins,  and  the  lovely  depression  of 
their  noses  ; but  they  averred  that  in  Bondou  “ honey- 
mouth"  was  not  esteemed.  Departing  on  the  23d,  they 
traversed  the  wilderness  which  separates  Bondou  and 
Kajaaga,  by  moonlight ; and  on  the  24th,  attained 
Joag,  the  frontier  town  of  the  latter,  at  the  distance 
of  247  miles  east  from  Pisanii,  This  place  contains 
2,000  inhabitants,  and  is  fenced  by  a high  wall  with 
holes  for  musquetry.  Here  the  house  of  the  judge,  or 
dooty,  in  which  he  slept,  was  surrounded  in  the  night 
by  a party  of  horse,  who  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Kajaaga,  the  duties  which  they  alleged  he  had 
refused  to  pay  on  his  entering  the  country;  anti  he  was, 
in  fact,  obliged  to  compound  with  the  loss  of  half  his 
property.  He  met,  however,  with  a hospitable  supply 
of  nuts  from  an  aged  female  slave ; and  afterwards, 
being  visited  by  Demba  Sego,  nephew  of  the  king  of 
K as  son,  went  with  him,  upon  his  offer  of  direction,  to 
the  Mandingo  kingdom  of  Kasson.  On  the  29th  he 
arrived  ut  Tcesseo,  an  unwallcd  town  of  considerable 
si/e,  where  one  curious  custom  is  recorded,  that  of  not 
allowing  any  woman  to  eat  an  egg.  Before  Park  left 
the  place,  he  was  plundered  of  half  his  remaining 
property  by  his  professed  friend  Demba,  under  the 
retexts  of  duties  and  presents.  On  the  12th  of 
anuary  they  came  to  Jumbo,  the  native  place  of  one 
of  his  attendants,  whose  relatives  testified  the  most 
extravagant  joy  at  his  return.  At  length  they  arrived 
at  Kooniakary,  the  capital : and  our  traveller  was 
favourably  received  by  the  king,  who  listened  with 
satisfaction  to  the  account  of  his  journey.  This  place 
is  situated  in  N.  lat.  14°,  34',  about  59}  geographical 
miles  to  the  east  of  Joag.  The  journey  was  now  pur- 
sued along  the  banks  of  Krieko,  which  arc  very  popu- 
lous, to  Kemmoo,  the  capital  of  Kaarta.  The  king, 
who  received  him  kindly,  displayed  nothing  of  that 
rapacious  disposition  which  his  brother  sovereigns  had 
so  uniformly  evinced  ; but  as  a continuance  at  Kaarta 
was  unsafe,  and  disagreeable  to  Daisy  Koorabarri,  the 
king,  who  might  have  been  charged  with  the  death  of 
a white  man,  Mr.  Park  proceeded  through  the  kingdom 
of  Ludainar.  At  Funingkedy  he  witnessed  a singular 
specimen  of  the  hardiness  of  the  Moors,  of  whom  five, 
armed  with  muskets,  drove  oft*  some  cattle  within  pistol 
shot  of  five  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  who  scarcely  re- 
sisted. , One  of  the  herdsmen  died  in  the  hands  of  the 
«.  Bushreens,  in  consequence  of  a fractured  leg,  and  Mr. 
Park  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  a cannibal  for  pro- 
posing amputation.  Mr.  Park  proceeded  by  Simbing 
to  Jarra,  and  was  accompanied  on  his  march  bv  fugitive 
Kaartans.  who  fled  from  the  arms  of  Bambara,  hos- 
tilities existing  at  this  time  between  these  states.  From 
this  large  town,  inhabited  chiefly  by  negroes,  he  ad- 
vanced on  the  27th  of  February,  through  a sandv  region 
to  Decna,  where  the  Moors,  notwitlistanding  a protec- 
tion from  Ali,  plundered  him.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  Sampaka,  where  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  a negro 
who  manufactured  gunpowder  from  nitre  collected 
from  the  reservoirs  of  water  resorted  to  by  the  cattle, 
and  sulphur  supplied  by  the  Moors,  who  procure  it 
from  the  Mediterranean.  Having  gone  forward  to 


Dalli,  within  two  days’  journey  of  Cloomba,  where  he  AFRICA, 
arrived  March  5th,  he  was  seized  in  a neighbouring  vil- 
lage  by  a party  of  Moors,  whom  All  had  ordered  to 
convey  him  to  Renown,  that  his  wife  Fatima  might 
gratify  her  curiosity  by  the  sight  of  a white  man.  In 
that  place  he  remained  till  the  30th  of  April,  and  was 
treated  with  insolence  and  brutality  by  the  Moors,  who 
shut  him  in  a hut  where  a wild  hog  was  tied  up,  which 
the  boys  were  continually  worrying,  while  the  men  and 
women  amused  themselves  with  the  Christian  in  a simi- 
lar manner.  Their  curiosity  also  was  extreme,  never 
satisfied  with  examining  his  clothes  and  his  person. 

Various  consultations  were  held  respecting  his  destina- 
tion ; some  advising  that  he  should  be  put  to  death, 
others  that  he  should  be  maimed.  The  kings  brother 
proposed  putting  out  his  eyes,  which  he  thought  re- 
sembled tliose  of  a cat,  to  which  all  the  Bushreens 
agreed;  but  Ali  deferred  executing  the  sentence  till  the 
queen  should  return  from  the  north.  At  this  place  he 
had  an  oppotunity  of  obtaining  considerable  information 
from  two  Mahometan  trai’ellers,  who  traded  in  salt; 
one  of  whom  was  a resident  in  Walet,  and  had  been 
at  Tombuetoo  and  Houssa;  the  other  was  a native  of 
Morocco,  and  had  resided  some  months  in  Gibraltar. 

At  length  Mr.  Park  had  un  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
queen  at  Buhaker,  who  put  mauy  questions,  and  seemed 
to  compassionate  his  situation.  From  no  other  person 
did  he  receive  any  kindness  iu  Ludamar.  He  suffered 
extremely  from  scarcity  of  water,  and,  excepting  the 
supplies  received  from  Fatima,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  what  he  could  procure  from  the 
troughs  with  the  cows ; no  Moor  allowing  his  vessel  to 
be  polluted  by  the  touch  of  a Christian.  At  length, 
after  several  attempts,  he  effected  his  escape,  and  di- 
rected his  way  through  the  dreary  wilderness.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  was  intense,  and  he  grew  weary  and 
disheartened,  nothing  appearing  on  the  level  horizon 
but  underwood  and  hillocks  of  white  sand,  even  from 
the  highest  tree  be  could  climb.  At  length,  however,  he 
was  somewhat  relieved  by  a shower,  whose  descending 
drops  he  collected,  and  afterwards  wrung  from  his 
clothes.  Next  day  he  arrived  at  a Foulah  village,  where 
his  wants  were  disregarded,  and  he  was  threatened 
with  being  re-conveyed  to  Ali;  but  he  deceived  them 
by  a retrograde  movement  as  if  to  return  to  the  Moors. 

For  several  days  he  travelled  on,  till,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  he  reached  Wawra,  which  was  situated  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Ludamar  and  the  tyrannv  of  Ali. 

Thence  he  proceeded  to  Dingyce,  then  to  Wassiboo, 
where  coni  is  much  cultivated ; then  to  Mooria,  and 
other  places  in  succession.  On  the  2 lit  of  July  he 
came  to  Sego,  and  just  before  his  arrival  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  long-sought  Niger,  glittering  to 
the  sun,  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and 
flowing  at  a slow  rate  from  west  to  east.  Sego  contains 
30,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  capital  of  Bambnrra. 

It  consists  of  four  distinct  towns;  two  of  which  are  on 
the  northern  and  two  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river, 
Surrounded  with  high  mud  walls,  and  having  Moorish 
mosques  prominent  in  every  direction.  'Hie  king  had 
been  prejudiced  against  the  traveller,  and  prevented 
his  entrance  till  the  next  morning,  when  he  intended 
to  visit  him.  In  the  village,  where  he  was  unsheltered 
by  any  friendly  house,  a woman  at  length,  returning 
from  the  field,  took  him  to  her  hut  and  gave  him  some 
food  and  a mat  ; then  began  with  some  young  women 
2 c 2 
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AFRICA,  to  spin  cotton  during  great  part  of  the  night,  relieving 
the  labour  by  an  extempore  song,  which  deeply  af- 
fected the  wcarv  traveller.  ,l  The  winds  roared  and 
the  rains  fell.  ^Thc  poor  white  man,  faint  and  weary, 
came  and  sat  under  our  tree.  He  has  no  mother  to 
bring  him  milk,  no  wife  to  grind  his  corn.  Ckvrtti:  Let 
u$  pity  the  poor  white  man — No  mother  has  he,"  Sec. 

The  next  day  Park  was  ordered  to  quit  the  vicinity, 
after  being  presented  with  5000  cowries ; 250  cowries 
he  estimates  at  the  value  of  one  shilling.  From  Scgo 
he  advanced  to  Sunsanding,  a place  of  nearly  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  a considerable  mart  of  Moorish  com- 
merce ; and  thence  to  Sibili,  Negara,  and  Nyancebo 
Modiboo  Kea;  from  which  latter  place  he  was  trans- 
ported in  a canoe  to  Moorzan,  a fishing  town,  whence 
he  was  conveyed  across  the  Niger  to  a large  place 
named  Silla,  about  1090  miles  east  of  Cape  Verd. 
Here  poor  Park  was  in  a most  destitute  condition,  and 
perpetually  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  tropical  rains 
ami  the  dreadful  fanaticism  of  the  Moors.  Having 
now  approached  within  200  miles  of  Toinbuctoo,  and 
finding  it  impracticable  to  proceed,  at  least  without 
imminent  hazard  of  losing  the  benefit  of  all  his  disco- 
veries, he  began  his  retreat  by  the  same  route,  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Niger  being  represented  us  im- 
passable. He  was  pursued  every  where  by  suspicions, 
gnd  received  the  unpleasant  information,  that  the  king 
of  Bambarra  had  sent  a canoe  to  Jeraro  to  bring  him 
l>ack  to  Scgo.  He  hastened,  therefore,  through  muddy 
roads  and  swamps,  sometimes  swimming  over  creeks, 
with  his  horse's  bridle  in  his  teeth  and  his  papers  in 
the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  often  subsisting  on  the  same 
raw  corn  with  his  horse ; and  at  length,  after  various 
adventures,  arrived  at  Pisania,  where  his  friends,  who 
had  been  told  he  was  killed,  received  him  with  strong 
and  mingled  emotions  of  surprize  and  delight.  Having 
refreshed  himself,  he  proceeded  toGoree  in  an  American 
slave  vessel,  and  after  a voyage  of  thirty -five  days, 
reached  Antigua,  where  embarking  in  the  Chesterfield 
packet,  the  adventurous  traveller  artived  at  Falmouth 
ou  the  22d  of  December.  In  one  part  of  his  journey 
homewards,  when  on  his  way  from  the  romantic  ullage 
of  Koorna  to  Sibidooloo,  he  was  rubbed  and  stripped 
of  all  his  clothes,  and  left  solitary  in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  rainy  season,  500  miles  distant  from  the  nearest 
European  settlement,  and  on  the  very  brink  of  des- 
pondency : no  alternative  seemed  to  remain  hut  to  lie 
down  and  die.  In  this  wretched  situation  lie  depicts 
the  train  of  his  thoughts,  upon  seeing  a moss  in  flower, 
in  a manner  so  truly  touching,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  inserting  his  words : M I was  indeed  a stranger, 
in  a strange  land ; yet  1 was  still  under  the  protecting 
eye  of  that  Providence  who  has  condescended  to  call 
himself  the  stranger  s friend.  At  this  moment,  painful 
as  iny  reflections  were,  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  a 
small  moss,  in  fructification,  irresistibly  caught  my  eye. 
I mention  this  to  show  from  what  trifling  circumstances 
the  mind  will  sometimes  derive  consolation ; for  though 
the  whole  plant  was  not  larger  than  the  top  of  one  of 
my  fingers,  I could  not  contemplate  the  delicate  con- 
formation of  its  roots,  leaves,  and  capsula,  without 
admiration.  Can  that  Being  (thought-  I)  who  planted, 
watered,  and  brought  to  perfection,  in  this  obscure 
part  of  the  world,  a tiling  which  appears  of  so  small 
importance,  look  with  unconcern  upon  the  situation 
and  sufferings  of  creatures  formed  after  his  own  image? 


— Surely  not!  Reflections  like  these  would  not  allow  AFRICA, 
me  to  despair.  1 started  up,  and  disregarding  l>olh 
hunger  and  fatigue,  travelled  forwards,  assured  that 
relief  was  at  hand;  and  I was  not  disappointed.” 

Although  Park  did  not  reach  the  ultimate  object  of 
his  journey,  it  was  on  the  whole  the  most  important 
of  any  that  had  hitherto  been  achieved ; for  he  esta- 
blished a number  of  geographical  positions  in  a direct 
line  of  1100  miles  from  Cape  Verd,  fixed  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Moors  and  negroes  in  the  interior,  and 
pointed  out  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Senegal,  Gambia, 
and  Niger,  restoring  to  the  latter  its  ancient  course. 

He  also  explained  the  mode  of  propagating  the  Maho- 
inedan  religion  among  the  negroes  by  proselytism,  and 
illustrated  the  history  of  the  ancient  Lotophngi. 

While  Park  was  engaged  in  his  adventurous  expe-  Browne 
dilion,  Mr.  IV.  G.  Bnrwu  a private  traveller,  penetrated 
into  Darfftr,  with  the  view  of  traversing  the  continent 
from  east  to  west.  Having  set  out  from  Assiut  with 
the  Soudan  caravan,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1793,  ho 
accompanied  them  over  a barren  and  mountainous 
track,  and  after  passing  through  various  places,  and 
over  rocks  and  sands  diversified  with  occasional  dale 
trees,  arrived  at  Dnrftlr  on  the  23d  of  July;  but,  not- 
withstanding his  utmost  efforts,  he  could  not  proceed 
ou  his  intended  journey,  and  his  effects  were  seized  for 
the  use  of  the  sultan.  At  length,  after  three  years 
residence,  during  which  he  accumulated  a stock  of 
information,  he  contrived  to  procure  permission  to  re- 
turn to  Egypt  with  a caravan.  The  population  of 
Darfftr  he  estimates  at  200,000,  consisting  of  the 
native  black  tribes  of  Fftr,  Arabs,  and  Olliers.  He 
learnt  also  some  particulars  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts of  Begarmee,  Bergoo,  Darkutla,  Arc. ; and  found 
that  the  sources  of  the  Bahr  cl  Ahiad,  or  western  Nile, 
called  the  White  River,  are  about  eight  joumies  to  the 
east  of  the  copper  mines  of  Fertit.  These  sources  are 
no  less  than  forty  hills,  termed  Kumbri,  or  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,  which  unite  into  one  stream,  flow- 
ing in  a north-western  direction,  coinciding  with  the 
Gir  of  Ptolemy  and  the.  Nile  of  the  Negroes.  Mr.  B. 
heard  that  Azran,  ou  the  west  of  Bornou,  abounds  so 
much  in  silver,  that  the  uatives  make  their  defensive 
armour  of  this  precious  metal,  and  even  the  corslets 
of  their  horses. 

In  the  summer  of  1795,  the  Assoc  iation  had  the  good  Hameiaaii. 
fortune  to  find  another  person  well  qualified  to  promote 
their  designs  in  I'uidric  lfarnttum,  the  sou  of  a clergy- 
man, who  had  studied  divinity  at  the  university  of 
Gottingen.  Dr.  Blumenbach,  professor  of  Natural 
History,  recommended  him  so  strongly,  that  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  in  replying  to  the  application,  said,  44  if  Mr. 
Horneman  be  really  the  person  you  describe,  he  is  the 
very  identical  person  we  are  in  search  of.'*  Upon  this 
being  communicated  to  him  at  Hanover,  the  professor 
beheld  him  with  surprise  enter  his  apartment  before 
he  had  imagined  his  letter  could  have  reached  him,  a 
satisfactory  evidence  of  his  zeal  and  talent.  In  one 
night  he  formed  a most  excellent  plan  of  his  journey, 
and  after  devoting  the  summer  of  1 7 90  to  the  lectures 
at  Gottingen  on  Natural  History,  and  the  study  of  the 
Arabic  and  other  oriental  languages,  he  went  to  London 
in  February,  1797,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
African  Association.  Proceeding  to  Paris  and  Mar- 
seilles, he  embarked  for  Cyprus,  and  on  the. 3 1st  of 
August  arrived  at  Lernica,  and  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
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AFIUCA.  tembcr  in  the  bay  of  Caroube.  He  resided  ten  day*  at 
s^“v-  Alexandria,  and  thence  accompanied  an  aged  monk, 
who  spoke  Arabic  with  great  fluency,  to  Cairo;  and 
after  devoting  several  months  to  the  language  of  the 
western  Arabs,  was  on  the  point  of  departure  when 
Buonaparte  lauded,  who,  on  learning  the  chief  object 
which  Uonuuuin  had  in  view,  ottered  him  every  facility, 
and  accordingly  he  set  off  with  the  caravan  on  the  5th 
of  September,  i799,  three  days  afterwards  entering  the 
Libyau  desert.  The  surface  of  the  ground  resembled 
a shore  from  which  the  waters  retired  after  a storm, 
being  covered  with  fragment*  of  petrified  wood  and 
trunks  of  trees.  In  eleven  days  they  reached  I’ mine- 
sogeir,  a small  village  of  120  inhabitants,  romantically 
situated  on  a sequ<  siered  rock  in  the  midst  of  a desert. 
After  this  they  came  to  Siwah,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
to  the  westward,  some  remarkable  ruins  are  found, 
believed  to  have  been  no  other  than  the  shrine  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  Perseverance  through  toils  and  dangers  at 
length  brought  them  to  Temissa  and  Zuila,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Fczzan,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
joy.  Fozzan  he  considers  as  300  miles  in  the  length 
of  its  cultivated  part,  and  200  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
containing  a population  of  about  70,000  to  75,000. 
After  some  stay,  Mr.  Ilorneman  went  to  Tripoli, 
whence  he  returned  on  the  29th  of  January.  1800. 
On  die  1st  of  April  he  wrote  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  out  with  the  caravan  for  Bornou  with  two 
shereefs ; but  no  intelligence  was  received  of  hiui  for 
two  year*  afterward*,  when  great  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  his  safety.  Some  occasional  intima- 
tions of  bis  existence  have  since  transpired,  but  many 
years  having  elapsed  since  the  last  account,  the  hope 
of  his  re-appearance  in  civilized  society  i*  extinguished. 
The  uncertainty  of  his  fate*,  and  the  evident  enterprize 
of  his  character.  iuvesU  his  name  with  a degree  of 
celebrity,  but  he  lias  not  added  any  thing  material  by 
his  communications  to  the  geography  of  Africa.  The 
Association  having  relinquished  all  hopes  of  seeing 
him,  appointed  Mr.  XicktiU*,  to  a similar  undertaking, 
but  his  career  was  prematurely  cut  short  at  Calabar, 
when  a young  German,  w hose  name  was  withheld,  was 
chosen.  He  imitated  the  plan  of  Horoeraan,  who 
passed  himself  for  a Mahometan,  familiarized  himself 
with  Arabic,  and  adopted  the  eastern  costume.  In 
1809  lie  arrived  ut  Mogadore,  and  set  out  with  two 
guides  to  join  die  Soudan  caravan,  but  soon  after  be 
was  found  dead  at  a little  distance*,  probably  mur- 
dered by  his  guides. 

Fark*i  Afflicting  as  these  details  must  be,  wc  have  yet  to 
secoml  record  another  disaster,  which  has  produced  a still 
journey.  deeper  and  more  permanent  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  The  adventurous  and  highly-gifted  Mungo 
Park,  although  he  had  already  travelled,  during  eigh- 
teen months,  in  the  wildest  and  most  sultry  regions, 
and  not  only  earned  for  himself  a lasting  fame,  but 
extended  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  did  not 
hesitate  to  renew  the  fatigues  he  had  suffered,  and  con- 
tinue his  exploratory  researches  on  the  continent 
whence  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped.  In  October, 
1801,  he  was  informed  that  government  intended  to 
send  out  an  expedition  on  a large  scale,  and  that  he 
was  desired  to  take  the  command.  A change  of  mi- 
nistry, however,  occasioned  delay  in  the  execution  of 
the  plan  till  September,  180-1.  After  proceeding  to 


Goree,  and  making  all  necessary  preparations,  he  ad-  AFRICA, 
vanced  to  Pisauia,  from  which  he  departed  on  the  4th 
of  May,  hoping  to  reach  the  Niger  by  the  middle  of 
June,  when  the  rainy  season  should  have  scarcely  com- 
menced. On  the  11th  he  reached  Madina,  and  on 
the  13th  the  village  of  Kanipe,  about  four  miles  distant 
front  which  they  entered  the  woods  of  Simbani.  As  a 
civil  war  prevailed  ut  the  time,  they  found  it  requisite 
to  proceed  with  extreme  caution.  On  emerging  from 
the  woods,  they  beheld  the  Gambia,  with  a regular 
tide  and  one  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  On  the  25th 
they  entered  the  Tcnda  wilderness,  and  passed  several 
places  successively.  On  the  8th  of  June  they  crossed 
the  Faleme,  and  experienced  a tornado  for  the  first 
time;  the  ground  became  covered  with  water  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches,  and  in  three  days  twelve  men 
were  on  the  sick  list.  As  they  advanced  the  sickness 
increased,  till  half  of  them  were  affected,  and  Park's 
anxiety  every  moment  increased  for  the  result.  Great 
difficulties  were  experienced  in  driving  the  cattle  up 
some  of  the  precipitous  acclivities,  ami  the  natives 
mailed  themselves  of  every  advantage  this  afforded 
them  of  purloining  whatever  was  unprotected ; in  some 
cases  they  proceeded  further.  The  country  was  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  romantic ; indeed  the  whole  ter- 
ritory between  Ba  Fing  and  Bh  Lee,  two  tributaries  of 
the  Senegal,  is  sublimely  grand.  On  the  1 1th  of  July, 
they  reached  Kcminoon  or  Maniakorro,  the  best  fortified 
town  that  had  been  seen  in  Africa,  but  the  people  are 
described  as  universally  notorious  thieves.  On  the 
19th  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Ba  Woollina,  and 
after  crossing,  reached  Bangassi,  a town  equally  well 
fortified  with  Maniakorro,  and  four  or  five  times  as 
large.  Several  of  their  party  died  from  time  to  time, 
and  Mr.  Park  was  once  sick  himself;  but  on  the  19th, 
at  throe  o'clock,  he  reached  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tainous ridge  winch  separates  the  Niger  from  the  remote 
branches  of  the  .Senegal,  and  approaching  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  he  once  more  to  his  inexpressible  satisfaction, 
saw  the  Niger  “ rolling  its  immense  stream  along  the 
plain."  Du  the  21st,  having  hired  a canoe  to  con- 
vey the  baggage  to  Marraboo,  he  embarked  on  the 
following  day  with  Mr.  Anderson.  The  river  was  here 
ail  English  mile  in  breadth,  and  at  the  rapids  spread 
out  two  miles.  On  the  Pith,  Mr.  Park  advanced  in  the 
way  toSego  through  Bambarra;  and  after  receiving  full 
permission  to  build  his  boat  wherever  lie  pleased,  and 
assurances  of  a cordial  reception,  he  chose  Samanding, 
at  which  place  he  collected  some  intelligence  respecting 
the  countries  to  the  east.  On  the  28th,  his  friend  and 
relation,  Anderson,  died,  and  his  whole  party  was  re- 
duced to  five  Europeans,  himself  included.  His  anti- 
cipations were,  dark,  yet  his  enthusiasm  carried  him 
forward,  and  he  writes  to  Lord  Camden,  “ 1 shall  set 
sail  to  the  east,  with  the  fixed  resolution  to  discover 
the  termination  of  the  Niger,  or  perish  in  the  attempt." 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1805,  he  went  forward,  and 
it  is  certain  he  did  perish  in  the  attempt,  in  what 
manner  lias  not  been  very  satisfactorily  ascertained ; but 
the  only  account  assuming  the  shape  of  authenticity, 
makes  him  and  his  party  cutoff',  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  by  an  attack  upon  the  bout.  Park  is  said  to 
have  leaped  into  the  water  to  avoid  the  lances,  pikes, 
arrows  and  stones,  with  w hich  they  were  assault**!,  and 
met  a no  less  certain  death  in  the  river.  Thus  uuhap- 
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AFRICA,  pity  terminated  the  useful  and  indefatigable  labours  of 

■^v^wicof  the  most  enterprising  and  most  celebrated  of 
modern  travellers. 

AtltMut.  A very  singular  coincidence  of  circumstances  has 

very  recently  put  the  public  in  possession  of  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  Tombuctoo,  a place  which  has  so 
long  excited  the  anxious  enquiry  of  nil  travellers,  none 
of  whom  had  hitherto  been  able  to  penetrate  to  the 
country  it  was  believed  to  occupy.  An  American  sailor, 
however,  of  the  name  of.-Mmur,  having  been  discovered 
in  the  streets  of  London,  and  examined  upon  the  subject 
of  his  adventures,  by  a gentleman  connected  with  the 
African  Association,  has  furnished  unquestionable 
evidences  of  his  having  spent  six  months  at  that  re- 
markable city.  The  outlines  of  his  story  is  as  follows: 
On  the  17th  of  October,  1810,  the  American  ship 
Charles  sailed  from  New  York,  on  a trading  voyage 
along  the  coast  of  Africa.  A little  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Blanco,  at  a place  called  El  Gozie,  the  ship  struck,  and 
the  crew  escaped  to  land  by  swimming,  where  they  were 
soon  afterwards  surrounded  by  thirty  or  forty  Moors,  who 
were  wretched  fishermen.  They  were  stripped  naked, 
and  carried  on  a journey  to  the  east,  and  In  about 
forty  days  came  to  a negro  village,  called  Soudenny, 
ou  the  northern  frontier  of  Bambarra,  where  the  whole 
party  were  made  prisoners,  ami  sent  forward  under  an 
escort  to  Tombuctoo,  which  they  reached  in  twenty-five 
days.  The  Moors  were  imprisoned,  but  Adams  being 
viewed  as  a curiosity,  was  taken  to  the  palace,  where 
he  was  kindly  treated;  and  from  the  degree  of  liberty 
he  possessed,  had  ample  means  of  making  observations. 
To  him,  Tombuctoo  seemed  about  the  size  of  Lisbon,  as 
to  the  extent  of  ground  it  covered,  but  the  houses  were 
far  more  scattered,  and  consequently  the  population  less. 
Those  of  the  higher  classes  are  built  of  wood,  and  of 
a square  form,  with  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor; 
the  huts  of  the  poor  ore  formed  of  branches  of  trees 
bent  in  a circle,  covered  with  a matting  of  the  palmeto, 
and  overlaid  with  earth.  The  king's  palace  is  built  in 
a square  of  half  an  acre,  enclosed  by  a mud  wall,  within 
which  all  merchandise  is  brought  to  he  charged  with 
a duly.  To  Adams,  it  seemed  to  be  altogether  a negro 
city,  the  Moors  being  excluded  from  it; — probably 
in  consequence  of  some  recent  revolution.  The  na- 
tives are  a vigorous  and  licalthy  race,  violent  in  their 
quarrels,  bnt  are  on  the  whole  a good  iiftUired  people. 
They  ornament  their  persons  with  rings  and  ivory;  are 
fond  of  dancing,  and  have  several  kinds  of  musical  in- 
struments. Their  food  i9  Guinea  com,  ground  between 
two  flat  stones,  and  boiled  into  a thick  mess,  on  which 
goat's  milk  is  poured.  Their  accounts  arc  kept  by 
notching  sticks,  as  none  of  them  can  either  read  or 
write.  The  government  is  despotic,  but  mildly  ad- 
ministered; slavery  is  the  greatest  punishment;  while 
inferior  guilt  is  subjected  to  caning.  There  seemed  to 
Adams  no  outward  form  of  worship,  except  a prayer 
at  funerals.  Marriage  is  very  simply  performed,  con- 
cubines are  kept,  and  illicit  intercourse  very  prevalent. 
They  have  no  horses,  but  a very  fleet  species  of  camel, 
unfit  for  carrying  burdens,  but  capable  of  travelling 
fifty  miles  a dav.  With  this  animal  the  negroes  hunt 
elephants.  Adams  makes  the  extraordinary  assertion, 
that  there  are  no  shops;  the  probability  is  that  the 
trade  is  principally  conducted  by  stulls  in  a public 
market.  About  two  hundred  yards  south-east  of  the 


town  passe*  a river  called  La  Mar  Zarah,  three  quar-  AFRICA, 
lers  of  a mile  wide,  and  flowing,  as  our  captive  sup- 
poses,  to  the  south-west.  Tile  hunting  of  slaves  is 
regularly  practised  about  once  a month,  by  armed  men 
from  one  to  five  hundred.  The  slaves  thus  procured, 
with  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  other  articles,  are  exchanged 
w ith  the  Moors  for  tobacco,  tar,  gunpowder,  nankeens, 
blankets  earthen  jars,  and  silks.  At  the  expiration  of 
six  months,  ten  Moors  ransomed  their  countrymen, 
together  with  Adams,  for  a large  quantity  of  tobacco, 
and  three  weeks  afterwards  they  set  out  across  the 
desert;  proceeding  along  the  banks  of  the  Mar  Zarah, 
in  an  eastern  direction  inclining  to  the  north.  The 
country  seemed  thinly  inhabit*  d.  After  ten  days,  they 
turned  to  the  north  when  the  country  became  quite 
desolate.  In  thirteen  days  they  arrived  at  Taudeny, 
where  there  arc  numerous  beds  of  salt,  an  article  much 
demanded  in  Soudan.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  days 
delay,  they  entered  the  Sahara  or  Great  Sandy  Desert, 
where  they  travelled  twenty-nine  days  without  seeing 
any  vegetation,  or  meeting  a human  being,  till  they 
reached  a village  of  tents,  calle  d Woled  D’leim,  inha- 
bited by  Moors.  Here  Adams  was  sent  out  to  attend 
their  rattle,  and  was  at  length  told,  they  determined  to 
retain  him  in  the  capacity  of  a slave.  Upon  fleeing  to 
another  village,  where  his  master  overtook  him.  Adams 
appealed  to  the  chief  of  the  town,  who  gave  his  first 
possessor  a small  compensation,  and  kept  him  as  his 
own  slave.  In  consequence  of  being  detected  in  an 
intrigue,  he  was  sold  to  another  master,  and  carried 
to  Wedinoor,  on  the  borders  of  Morocco,  where  lie  was 
most  severely  treated;  whence  his  release  was  obtained 
by  M.  Dupuis,  the  British  Vice-Consul,  who  had  him 
brought  to  Mogadore.  He  soon  after  sailed  from 
Tangier  to  Cadiz. 

Another  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Riley,  has  since  ruc. 
been  at  Tombuctoo.  after  surviving  a shipwreck,  and 
encountering  a variety  of  hardships;  but  no  very  con- 
siderable increase  of  authentic  information  is  to  be 
collected  from  his  narrative.  The  zeal  of  discovery  is 
still  at  work,  and  perhaps  more  vigorously  than  over;  so 
that  we  cannot  help  indulging  the  liojie  that  a few 
years  will  accumulate  a store  of  information  respecting 
the  interior  of  Africa.  Expeditions  lately  sailed  to  the 
rivets  Congo  and  Niger,  under  the  direction  of  govern- 
ment. The  one  to  explore  the  former  river,  commanded 
by  Captain  Turkey,  departed  from  London  in  the  Tuckrj. 
month  of  March,  1816,  which  has,  however,  unhappily 
failed.  The  captain,  the  lieutenant,  and  most  of  the 
party  perished,  after  ascending  the  Congo  120  miles 
in  a sloop,  and  then  proceeding  over  a mountainous 
and  barren  district  on  foot  150  miles,  having  passed 
considerably  beyond  the  first  rapids  or  cataract.  With 
regard  to  the  other  expedition,  Major  Pcddic  arrived  at  redd*. 
Senegal  in  the  spring  of  1816,  but  as  he  found  it  im- 
practicable to  attain  his  object  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rainy  season,  determined  to  wait  till  it  was 
over.  In  the  following  October  he  began  his  journey, 
but  died  before  reaching  the  Niger.  Lieutenant  Camp- 
bell then  took  the  command,  and  intelligence  has  been 
received  of  his  having  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Rio 
Nunez,  whence  he  was  to  proceed  to  B&mmakoo,  where 
Park  embarked  on  the  Niger. 

The  general  amount  of  information  respecting  the 
country  ulong  the  line  of  the  Zaire,  obtained  during  the 
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AFRICA,  expedition  of  Captain  Tuckey,  may  be  thus  summarily 
stated.  The  narrows  of  the  river  commence  about  1*20 
English  miles  from  the  mouth  at  Point  Padron,  and 
continue  to  Inga  or  nearly  forty  miles;  the  width  of  the 
river  being  generally  not  more  than  from  three  to  five 
hundred  yards  throughout  that  extent,  and  in  most 
parts  bristled  with  rocks.  The  banks  are  every  where 
precipitous,  and  composed  of  masses  of  slate.  Beyond 
the  mountainous  regions,  the  Zaire  expands  to  the  width 
of  two,  three,  and  even  more  than  four  miles,  and 
flows  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  an  hour.  Cap- 
tain Tuckey  believed,  and  with  apparent  good  reason, 
that  its  origin  is  in  the  lakes  and  swamps  designated  by 
the  name  of  Wangara.  The  country  called  Congo  ex- 
tends inwards  indefinitely,  and  is  partitioned  out  into  a 
multitude  of  petty  slates  or  Chenooships,  held  as  a kind 
of  fiefs  uodt  r some  personage,  real  or  imaginary,  in  the 
interior.  That  portion  of  the  Congo  territory  through 
which  the  Zaire  flows  into  the  Southern  Atlantic  is  not 
very  interesting.  The  cluster  of  mountains,  though 
not  high,  are  bare  and  barren,  and  the  lower  ranges 
have  no  forests  of  any  magnitude ; hut  between  the 
bills  and  the  margins  of  the  river,  the  level  alluvial 
banks  which  extend  from  the  mouth  nearly  to  Em- 
bomma,  are  clothed  with  an  exuberant  vegetation, 
presenting  to  the  eye  one  continued  forest  of  tall  and 
majestic  trees,  clothed  with  foliage  of  never-fading 
verdure.  The  climate  is  represented  in  a very  favourable 
point  of  view  ; the  atmosphere  cool  and  dry,  especially 
after  the  setting  in  of  the  western  breezes,  which  occurs 
an  hour  or  two  after  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian, 

■ and  they  continue  till  midnight.  The  winter  resembles 

the  mild  spriug  of  Itulv ; it  is  not  subject  to  rains,  hut 
vegetation  is  promoted  by  abundant  dews  every  morn- 
ing. The  chief  products  of  the  vegetable  world  con- 
sist of  manioc  or  cassava,  yams,  and  maize  or  Indian 
corn,  sweet  potatoes,  -pumpkins,  the  sugar  cane,  to- 
bacco, Arc.  Of  fruits,  they  have  the  banana,  papaw, 
oranges,  limes  and  nine-apples.  They  have  all  the 
usual  animals,  and  the  country  seems  remarkably  free 
from  teazing  anti  noxious  insects.  The  lower  part  of 
the  river  abounds  with  excellent  fish. — The  staple 
articles  of  subsistence  are  manioc,  ground-nuts,  and 
pal  m-wine.  Of  Indian  com  they  have  regularly  two 
crops  in  the  year.  The  negroes  are  particularly  un- 
cleanly in  their  food,  and  especially  in  the  mode  of  its 
preparation  ; — they  broil  fowls  with  the  feathers  on,  and 
pieces  of  goat  without  removing  the  skin,  or  even  the 
hair,  and  devour  them  when  scarcely  warmed.  None 
of  the  villages  observed  by  the  party  were  of  any  con- 
siderable extent,  the  largest  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
huts.  Their  household  utensils  are  few,  and  their 
articles  of  dress  extremely  sparing,  consisting  chiefly  of 
an  apron  tied  round  the  loins,  and  a cop  on  the  head. 
Their  chief  agricultural  implement  is  a rude  hoe  of  iron, 
stuck  into  a wooden  handle  ; but,  in  fact,  the  climate 
and  the  soil  arc  such  as  to  supersede  much  trouble  in 
preparing  the  ground,  and  raising  good  crops. 

The  population  evidently  increased,  the  farther  the 
party  advanced  info  the  interior,  yet  the  banks  of  the 
river  were  in  no  place  otherwise  than  thinly  peopled. 
Omitting  the  paramount  sovereign  of  Congo,  whose 
existence  seems  doubtful,  the  component  parts  of  u 


tribe  or  society,  would  appear  to  consist  of— 1.  The  AFRICA. 
Chenoo,  or  chief.  2.  The  members  of  his  family,  who 
are  his  counsellors.  3.  The  Mafooks,  or  collectors  of 
the  revenues.  4.  Foontos,  or  such  as  have  houses  and 
lands  of  their  own,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  yeomanry  of 
the  country.  A.  The  fishermen,  coolies,  and  labouring 
classes.  Domestic  slaves  are  not  numerous,  nor  are 
they  considered  as  common  transferable  property,  being 
sold  only  for  some  offence.  Saleable  slaves  are  those 
victims  "who  have  been  taken  prisoners  in  war,  or 
kidnapped  in  the  interior,  or  such  as  have  had  a sen- 
tence of  death  commuted  into  that  of  foreign  slavery. 

The  people  of  Congo  may  be  considered  as  among  the 
lowest  of  the  negro  tribes,  and  the  immense  numbers 
of  Catholic  missionaries  poured  into  this  quarter  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  do  not  seem 
to  have  advanced  the  natives  a single  degree  in  civili- 
zation. Polygamy  to  a great  extent  is  universally 
practised,  ’fhe  cultivation  of  the  land;  and  the  search 
after  food  in  the  woods  and  on  the  plains,  frequently 
the  catching  of  fish,  devolve  wholly  on  the  women, 
while  the  men  pass  their  time  in  total  idleness,  sleeping 
or  stringing  heads.  They  are,  however,  excessively 
fond  of  dancing,  and  particularly  by  moonlight.  They 
are  represented  by  all  the  party,  as  of  a very  good 
humoured  and  hospitable  disposition.  They  are  very 
superstitious  : every  man  has  his  fetiche  or  charm,  con- 
sisting of  a horn,  u hoof,  hair,  teeth,  claws,  shells,  and 
in  short,  almost  any  thing  ; which  they  consider  as  pro- 
tections against  thunder,  lightning,  alligators.  Irons, 
snakes,  poisons,  and  every  injury.  Some  even  regard 
them  as  a kind  of  deity  to  which  prayers  are  addressed 
and  thanksgivings  are  returned.  They  also  hold  various 
objects  in  nature  in  great  veneration.  Their  only  capital 
crimes  are  poisoning  and  adultery.  Their  chief  diseases 
arc  cutaneous.  The  language  of  Congo,  and  the. 
neighbouring  statps,  differs  materially  from  all  the 
known  language*  of  the  negroes  of  northern  Africa;  but 
from  the  copious  vocabularies  obtained  by  Captain 
Tuckey,  there  appears  to  be  a radical  affinity  between 
all  the  languages  on  the  western  coast  o(  southern 
Africa;  the  greater  part  of  which  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent they  have  pervaded,  even  to  the  eastern  coast. 
Tuckey*  Narrative,  4lo.  (published  by  order  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty).  1818. 

The  singular  interest  which  has  been  excited  with 
regard  to  the  regions  to  which  we  have  particularly 
adverted,  and  the  travellers  who  have  explored  or 
attempted  to  explore  them,  has  induced  us  to  dwell 
upon  these  narratives.  But  we  do  not  forget  that 
other  parts  of  Africa  has  been  penetrated  by  no  less 
enterprising,  and,  in  some  cases,  no  less  qualified  in- 
quirers. Their  names  will,  however,  chiefly  occur,  and 
tneir  information  be  communicated  under  the  heads  of 
the  respective  countries  which  they  have  visited ; wc 
shall  only  indicate  here  some  of  the  principal,  llruce 
and  Salt  have  laboriously  and  successively  explored 
Abyssinia.  In  Egypt,  we  have  recent  observations,  by 
Dcntm , Hamilton , and  Legh;  Barbary  has  been  illus- 
trated by  Shaic,  Lrmpnere.  Jackton , Keating,  and 
others;  Southern  Africa  by  Kn/hcn,  Sparrman,  VaiUant ,. 

Barrow,  and  others;  and  the  Eastern  coast,  by 
ton  and  Salt. 
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AFRICAN.  AFRICAN  COMPANY,  or  the  Royal  African 
Company. — An  association  of  merchants,  principally  of 
Exeter,  first  received  a patent  os  an  exclusive  African 

company  iu  1588,  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  con- 
ferred on  them  the  privilege  of  trading  to  the  rivers 
Senegal  ami  Gambia  for  ten  years.  James  I.  granted 
a similar  charter  to  certain  merchant*  forming  a joint- 
stock  company  in  1618,  hut  the  ill  success  of  its  enter- 
prizes  caused  it  soon  afterwards  to  he  dissolved.  In 
1631,  Charles  I.  created  another  company,  under  this 
title,  which  shared  a similar  fate;  but  the  disgraceful 
demand  of  negroes  for  the  colonies  increasing,  the  duke 
of  York,  with  some  other  persons  of  distinction,  in 
1662,  obtained  a charter  from  Charles  II.  which  secured 
to  them  die  commerce  of  all  the  English  possessions 
from  Cape  Blanc  to  the  Cape  uf  Good  Hoik-.  This 
company  was  equally  unsuccessful  with  its  predecessors, 
and  the  directors  in  a few  years  rcsigued  their  charter; 
when  in  1672  the  last  incorporation  of  this  description 
was  formed  by  letters  patent,  and  appeared  for  some 
time  to  promise  the  proprietors  a nourishing  trade. 
They  raised  a joint  capital  of  111  ,000/.  and  erected 
several  new  forts  on  the  coast ; hut  tlie  existence  of 
these  monopolies  by  grants  from  the  crown,  being  con- 
sidered at  the  Revolution  inconsistent  with  the  decla- 
ration of  rights,  the  trade  to  Africa  was  thrown  open. 
All  prints  trailers,  however,  were  obliged,  by  atat. 
9 and  10  William  and  Mary,  to  pay  10  per  cent.  to- 
wards maintaining  the  forts  and  factories  already 
erected  ; in  1730,  10,000/.  was  granted  by  parliament 
in  assistance  of  this  cxponcc;  ami  in  1750  the  original 
company  being  completely  bankrupt,  its  forts  and 
various  establishments  on  the  African  coost  were  vested 
by  23  Geo.  II.  rap.  xxxi,  iu  the  present  CamfMUOf  of 
Merchants  trading  to  Africa. 

This  company  is  prohibited  from  trading  as  a cor- 
porate body,  and  from  possessing  any  transferrable 
stock  ; its  Juries  are  to  maintain  all  the  forts  and  gar- 
risons in  good  repair,  that  lie  between  Cape  Rouge 
und  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  any  British  subject  may 
be  admitted  into  it  on  the  payment  of  40*. ; und  the 
management  of  its  affairs  are  vested  in  nine  commis- 
sioners, chosen  annually,  for  London.  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol,  in  equal  number*.  A sum,  generally  amount' 
ingto  13,000  or  14,000/.  is  granted  to  this  company 
by  parliament,  amongst  the  current  expenses  of  cacti 
year  ; but  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  with  the  line 
of  roast  from  Port  Sallee  to  Cape  Rouge,  are  by  stat. 
4 and  5 Geo.  HI.  exempted  from  its  jurisdiction.  The 
commissioners  account  annually  to  the  Cursitor  Baron 
of  his  Majesty’s  Exchequer  for  the  proper  application 
of  this  sum. 

AFRICAN  ASSOCIATION;  a public-spirited  society 
of  gentlemen,  who  united  themselves,  rtJ  the  number  of 
about  95  members,  in  1788,  to  promote  the  discovery 
of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  Their  affairs  were  con- 
ducted by  a committee  of  five  distinguished  individuals. 
Lord  Ilawdon  (the  present  Marquis  of  Hastings),  the 
late  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Landuff',  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
H.  Bcaufoy,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Stuart.  These  gentlemen 
had  the  honour  to  despatch  the  intrepid  Led  yard  on  his 
first  journey  to  Africa,  iu  the  year  of  their  institution; 
and  it  was  to  Henry  Beaufov,  Esq.  that  Ledyard  made 
the  memorable  answer,  on  being  asked,  upon  the  first 
interview,  when  he  would  set  out  ? — “ To-morrow 
morning.’  The  committee  assigned  him,  in  conformity 


with  his  own  desire,  the  perilous  course  from  east  to  AFRICAN, 
west,  in  the  supposed  latitude  of  the  Niger,  which^v^ 
stretches  across  the  whole  continent  ut  its  greatest 

breadth.  In  August  he  arrived  at  Cairo,  Init  died  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  route  proposed.  Mr.  Lucas  was 
their  next  missionary,  with  but  little  more  success. 

He  emharkc  d for  Tripoli  in  October  of  the  same  year 
(1788),  and  was  instructed  to  penetrate  the  desert  of 
Zaara  to  Fcxzan,  communicating  with  the  society  by 
the  port  of  Tripoli,  and  to  return  by  way  of  Gambia. 

At  Mcsurata,  however,  he  found  those  difficulties  which 
deterred  him  from  proceeding  further ; and  in  Feb.  1789. 
relinquished  his  engagement.  Major  Houghton  was 
engaged  by  the  committee  in  the  follow  ing  year,  to 
ascend  the  Gambia  eastward,  as  for  os  he  should  be 
able,  and  to  continue  on  the  same  line  of  route  over 
the  continent.  In  November  he  reached  the  coast,  and 
went  up  the  river  900  miles,  to  Bambouk,  and  from 
thence  to  the  adjoining  province  of  Kasson,  where  he 
died  in  September,  1791.  The  accomplished  Mungo 
Park  was  the  person  next  engaged  for  these  service*. 

In  1795  he  eutered  upon  the  same  route  as  his  prede- 
cessor; explored  the  course  of  the  Niger  to  Silla,  and 
returned  to  receive  the  just  plaudits  of  his  countrymen 
in  about  two  years.  It  is  but  too  well  known  that  Park 
was  afterward*  sent  out  by  government,  in  1805,  to 
tenew  these  cherished  labours,  from  which  he  never 
more  returned. 

Hie  details  of  these  joumies  we  hnve  already  given 
in  their  connection  with  our  present  knowledge  of 
Africa;  but  to  the  individual*  who  first  directed  and 
encouraged  the  enterprises  of  our  countrymen  in  this 
direction,  it  may  he  due  thus  to  re-state  the  names 
and  objects  of  their  travellers  ; of  whom  Mr.  Horneman 
wus  the  last.  This  gentleman  embarked  from  I,ondon 
in  1797;  was  at  t-uiro  when  the  French  expedition, 
under  Buonaparte,  hail  possession  of  the  country;  and, 
on  explaining  his  object,  wus  received  under  that  gene- 
ral's protection;  was  heard  of  at  Tripoli  in  April,  1800, 
but  since  that  period  all  intelligence  of  him  has 
ceased. 

AFRICAN  INSTITUTION. — While  the  society  as- 
suming the  name  of  the  African  Association  merit*  our 
high  esteem  for  the  ardour  and  perseverance  which  it 
ha*  displayed  in  exploring,  by  its  emissaries,  the  hi- 
therto undiscovered  regions  of  interior  Africa,  it  is 
impossible  to  withhold  our  wannest  approbation  from 
another  union  of  tnlent  and  piety,  formed  for  the  espe- 
cial purpose  of  diffusing  knowledge  and  improvement 
through  that  rnuch-injured  continent,  and  which  has 
chosen  the  title  of  the  African  I nut  i Mbit.  The  reso- 
lutions which  were  adopted  at  the  constituent  meeting 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1807,  furnish  the  best  elucidation 
of  the  general  basis  upon  which  it  is  erected.  They 
were  circulated  in  the  first  report,  ns  follow: 

•*  1 . Tli at  this  meeting  is  deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  enormous  wrongs  which  the  natives  of 
Africa  have  suffered  in  their  intercourse  with  Europe  ; 
and  from  a desire  to  repair  those  wrong*,  as  well  a* 
front  general  feelings  of  Ixmevolencr.  is  anxious  to 
adopt  such  measures  a*  arc  best  calculated  to  promote 
their  civilization  and  happiness. 

“ 2.  That  the  approaching  cessation  of  the  slave 
trade,  hithorto  carried  on  hv  Great  Britain,  America, 
and  Denmark,  will,  in  a considerable  degree,  remove 
the  harrier  which  has  so  long  obstructed  the  natural 
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AFRICA,  course  of  social  improvement  in  Africa;  and  that  the 
way  will  be  thereby  opened  for  introducing  the  com- 
forts and  arts  of  a more  civilized  state  of  society. 

“ 3.  That  the  happiest  effects  may  be  reasonably 
anticipated  from  diffusing  useful  knowledge  and  ex- 
citing industry  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and 
of  obtaining  and  cit  diluting  throughout  this  country 
more  ample  and  authentic  information  concerning  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  faculties  of  that  vast  con- 
tinent; and  that,  through  the  judicious  prosecution  of 
these  benevolent  endeavours,  we  may  ultimately  look 
forward  to  the  establishment,  in  the  room  of  that  traffic 
by  which  Africa  has  been  so  long  degraded,  of  a legi- 
timate and  far  more  extended  commerce,  beneficial 
alike  to  the  natives  of  Africa  and  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

“ 4.  That  the  present  period  is  eminently  fitted  for 
prosecuting  these  benevolent  designs  ; since  the  sus- 
pension, during  the  war,  of  that  large  share  of  the 
slave  trade,  which  has  commonly  been  carried  on  by 
Francp.  Spain,  and  Holland,  will,  when  combined  with 
the  effect  of  the  abolition  laws  of  Great  Britain,  Ame- 
rica, and  Denmark,  produce  nearly  the  entire  cessation 
of  that  traffic  along  a line  of  coast  extending  between 
two  and  three  thousand  miles  in  length ; and  thereby 
aflbrtl  a peculiarly  favourable  opportunity  for  giving  a 
new  direction  to  the  industry  aud  commerce  of  Africa. 

“ 5.  That  for  these  purposes,  a society  Ik?  imme- 
diately formed,  to  be  called  “ The  African  institution." 

To  carry  into  effect  the  important  designs  proposed 
in  these  resolutions,  a patron  and  president,  twenty 
vice-presidents,  a treasurer,  and  a committee  of  ma- 
nagement, consisting  of  thirty-si*  person*,  were  chosen. 
'Hm  president  is  the  duke  of  Gloucester;  aud  the  active 
managers  are,  most  of  them,  the  same  individuals 
whose  unremitted  labours  for  a series  of  years,  and 
tinder  most  inauspicious  circumstances,  to  procure  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  at  length  terminated  in 
that  complete  success,  which  has  not  only  raised  them 
to  a distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  benevolence, 
but  added  a sensible  brightness  to  their  country's 
glory* 

That  some  difficulties  would  lie  in  the  wav  of  ac- 
complishing their  object,  might  have  been  from  the 
first  anticipated ; but  the  measures  which  they  deter- 
mined to  adopt,  accorded  well  with  the  simplicity  of 
their  plan  and  the  purity  of  their  motives,  aud  gave  no 
bad  omen  of  future  success.  Discarding  at  once  all 
colonial  and  mercantile  speculations,  and  all  direct  aim 
at  the  propagation  of  religion,  which  ihey  deemed  the 
sole  aud  legitimate  purpose  of  the  Christian  missionary, 
they  resolved  to  pursue  their  object  with  undeviating 
firmness,  by  such  means  as  the  following,  which  their 
report  represents  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
undertaking — Vi  collect  and  diffuse  information  re- 
spcctiug  the  natural  productions  of  Africa,  aud  respect- 
ing its  agricultural  aud  commercial  capacities,  its 
intellectual,  moral,  aud  political  condition — to  cultivate 
a friendly  connection  with  the  natives,  and  promote 
their  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading,  and  in  useful 
knowledge  in  general — to  enlighten  them  with  regard 
to  their  true  interests,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
may  improve  the  present  opportunity  of  substituting  a 
beneficial  commerce  for  the  slave  trade— to  introduce 
amongst  them  the  improvements  and  most  useful  arts 
of  Europe — to  promote  the  cullnaUou  of  the  African 
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soil,  by  furnishing  the  natives  with  seeds,  plants,  AFRICA 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  agricultural  instruc- 
tion — to  acquaint  them  with  medical  discoveries — to 
obtain  a knowledge  of  the  African  languages,  and 
reduce  them  to  a written  form,  and  to  employ  agents, 
establish  correspondences,  and  reward  enterprise.  The 
societv  has,  moreover,  from  its  commencement,  main- 
tained a most  jealous  circumspection  with  regard  to 
the  execution  of  the  abolition  laws,  detecting  imprep.  r 
proceedings,  communicating  information  to  government, 
and  aiding  its  measures  with  the  wisdom  of  practical 
experience,  and  promoting  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in 
slaves  amongst  foreign  nations.  In  consequence  of  the 
comparative  scantiness  of  the  society’s  funds,  the  latter 
purpose  has  hitherto  been  that  to  which  its  principal 
attention  has  been  directed,  and  indeed  it  is  itself  an 
object  of  first  rale  importance,  in  attempting  the  ame- 
lioration of  Africa.  This  is  naturally  the  primary  step 
to  improvement ; the  abolition  of  the  African  slave 
trade  must  precede  the  march  of  civilization,  with  the 
accompanying  blessings  of  practical  wisdom,  the  arts 
of  life,  and  a mental  and  moral  cultivation.  This 
society  is  therefore  to  be  honoured  and  encouraged;  as 
adopting  the  most  prompt  and,  under  Providence,  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  atoning  for  those  diversified 
evils,  which,  in  oilier  days,  and  during  the  reign  of  a 
sordid  and  inhuman  principle,  were  indicted  upon  the 
miserable  population  of  the  African  continent. 

The  (iroeeedings  of  this  society  have  been  vehe- 
mently attacked  by  Dr.  Thorpe,  whose  official  situa- 
tions, as  some  time  chief  iusticc  of  .Sierra  Leone,  and 
judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court  in  that  colony,  cer- 
tainly entitle  bis  animadversions  to  a patient  hearing, 
although  they  are  too  often  tinctured  with  an  undue 
degree  of  controversial  asperity.  It  would  exceed  our 
limits  to  enter  into  a minute  detail  of  the  statements 
on  either  side,  but  we  shall  mention  a few  of  the  prin- 
cipal objections  he  has  advanced,  and  the  replies  which 
the  directors  of  the  African  Institution  have  published, 
in  a special  report  made  at  a general  meeting,  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1815,  respecting  Dr.  Thorpe*  allegations. 

The  first  rharge  advanced  by  the  judge  against  the 
society  refers  to  a neglect  of  education,  to  which  the 
society  had  pledged  itself.  The  answer  is,  a variety  of 
resolutions,  empowering  Mr.  Ludlatn  to  erect  schools 
of  different  kinds,  reached  the  colony,  some  of  them 
a short  time  before,  and  others  soon  after  he  had  re- 
signed the  government  of  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  who,  notwithstanding  the  transfer  of  papers  % 
and  resolutions  to  him,  did  not  take  a single  step  to  ac- 
complish the  withes  of  the  institution.  Captain  Co- 
lumbine succeeded,  and  effected  much  more  than  bis 
predecessor,  but  a variety  of  untoward  circumstances 
prevented  more  being  done ; but  the  fifth  report  states, 
that  there  were  between  two  aud  three  hundred  child- 
ren enjoving  the  benefit  of  educution  at  .Sierra  Leone 
Colonel  Maxwell,  the  next  governor,  was  earnestly  so- 
licited upon  the  subject,  but  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
use  the  funds  of  the  institution  for  the  purpose,  as  the 
government  were  willing  to  beur  the  exponcc  of  the 
schools  he  was  able  to  establish;  besides  which,  the 
Missionary  Societies  engaged  zealously  in  the  work, 
and  in  a great  degree  superseded  the  necessity  of  ap- 
lying  the  funds  of  the  institution  to  this  object. 

The  naxt  subject  of  blame  with  Dr.  Thorpe,  relates 
to  the  institution  having  sent  cotton  seeds  and  various 
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AFRICA,  machines  to  the  colony  before  they  could  be  of  any 
use.  These  articles  were,  indeed,  sent  out  to  Governor 
Ludlam,  but  they  were  received,  not  by  him,  but  by 
Governor  Thompson,  who  stated  in  a letter,  dated 
March  6,  1809,  that  “ measures  had  been  taken  for 
exciting  the  attention  of  the  coast  to  the  cotton  seeds 
sent  out  by  the  institution;  and  a portion  of  them,"  he 
adds,  “ will  be  propagated  in  the  colony  at  the  proper 
season."  Governor  Thompson  being  on  the  spot  at  the 
time,  and  consequently  best  qualified  of  any  other 
person  to  form  a judgment  on  the  subject,  not  only 
does  not  state  that  there  was  any  objection  to  the 
transmission  of  this  cotton  seed,  but  intimates  in  his 
letters  that  it  was  both  a valuable  and  seasonable  gift. 
He  even  distinctly  requests,  among  a variety  of  other 
articles,  41  hemp  seed  enough  to  sow  thirty  acres ; to- 
bacco seed,  twenty-five  pounds;  white  mulberry,  one 
hundred  plants ; red  American  mulberry,  one  hundred 
plants;  ten  pounds  of  red,  and  ten  pounds  of  white 
clover,  and  other  grasses,"  expressing  his  sincere  be- 
lief, M that  commerce  and  agriculture  will  overspread 
this  almost  depopulated  part  of  Africa,  and  that  in  no 
very  long  time  the  colony  will  repay  the  benefits  received 
After  advancing  various  other  charges  of  a more 
private  nature,  relating  to  individual  agents  of  the 
society,  and  to  its  particular  acts,  to  which  the  special 
report  replies  seriatim,  Dr.  Thorpe  proceeds  to  a more 
serious  allegation,  calling  upon  the  directors  to  shew 
any  one  instance  of  civilization  they  have  effected,  or 
even  attempted ; and  he  affirms  that  they  have  per- 
formed no  part  of  what  they  promised  to  the  public. 
The  same  general  declarations  are  repeated  in  u more 
recent  publication  ; the  society  is  declared  to  have 
almost  wholly  failed,  and  to  have  expended  large  sums 
to  little  purpose.  But  it  ought  surely  to  be  con- 
sidered that  it  is  a subject  of  deep  regret  to  the  di- 
rectors themselves,  that  their  zealous  efforts  have  not 
been  so  extensively  successful  as  their  benevolence 
could  desire,  or  their  sanguine  philanthropy  antici- 
pated ; nor  ought  the  value  of  their  labour*  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  direct  and  immediate  effects  that  have 
been  produced.  If  they  have  broken  up  the  fallow 
ground;  if  they  have  sown  the  seeds  of  African  ame- 
lioration; if  they  have  checked  the  daring  spirit  of 
inhuman  speculation  that  has  in  vain  attempted  to 
elude  their  vigilance  in  order  to  revive  the  slave  trade ; 
if  they  have  only  awakened  the  attention  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  of  Europe  in  general,  to  the  condition  of  that 
vast  continent,  stimulating  to  exploratory  journies,  and 
exciting  a moral  sympathy  with  these  most  wretched 
and  most  unpitied  of  the  human  race ; if  they  have  only 
attempted  to  improve  them,  and  pointra  out  the  path  of 
duty  to  future  ages,  then  we  ought  rather  to  applaud 
their  diligence,  to  honour  their  perseverance,  to  sup- 
port their  exertions,  and  to  sympathize  with  rather  than 
censure  their  comparative  ill-success. 

Be  it  further  recollected,  that  the  advancement  of 
uations  in  civilization  is  not  the  work  of  a few  years  or 
a few  individuals,  but  generally  of  many  centuries,  and 
a vast  combination  of  means.  The  seeds  of  improve- 
ment do  not  push  through  the  soil,  or  grow  up,  like 
mushrooms,  in  a night;  nor  can  it  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  be  expected,  in  such  on  undertaking, 
that  the  first  labourers  in  this  field  should  live  to  reap 
the  golden  harvest,  if  they  should  even  witness  its 
earliest  indications.  The  directors  of  the  African  In- 


stitution, however,  aver  that  they  have  the  most  re-  AFRICA, 
spec  tabic  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  actual  effect  of 
tneir  efforts,  and  that,  in  both  the  settlers  and  sur- 
rounding natives,  the  progress  of  civilization  is  very 
visible  und  very  extensive. 

Instead  of  being  rich,  as  their  opponent  represents 
them,  the  directors  say,  in  the  special  report,  tiiat  the 
contributions  they  have  received  have  proved  wholly 
inadequate  to  undertakings  which  would  necessarily 
involve  a large  permanent  expense.  Their  whole  re- 
ceipts, of  ever>-  description,  from  the  first  formation  of  tin* 
society  to  the  31st  of  December,  18 14,  have  amounted 
to  only  9850/.;  and  their  annual  income,  exclusive 
of  donations,  has  not  quite  reached  400  /.  “ Under 
these  circumstances,"  they  say,  “ it  became  necessary  to 
direct  their  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  such  objects 
as  were  at  the  sometime  the  most  urgent,  and  the  most 
compatible  with  the  state  of  their  funds."  And  the 
question  as  it  respects  the  conduct  of  the  directors,  is 
not  so  much  what  they  have  left  undone,  as  whether 
they  have  advantageously  employed  the  limited  means 
they  possessed.  Their  first  duty  obvioualv  was,  to 
watch  over  the  execution  of  the  law’s  recently  enacted 
for  abolishing  the  slave  trade  ; to  endeavour  to  prevent 
their  infraction;  to  suggest  the  means  of  rendering 
them  more  effectual,  and  to  promote  the  abolition  of 
this  trade  by  foreign  powers,  ft  was  only  in  the 
degree  in  which  these  objects  were  accomplished,  that 
a rational  hope  could  lie  entertained  of  civilizing 
Africa.  These  objects,  however,  have  proved  to  be  of 
sufficient  magnitude  and  difficulty  to  engross  a large 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  directors,  and  to  absorb  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  them. 

Many  of  the  measures,  however,  that  have  been  tuken 
with  this  view  being  of  a preventive  kind,  arc  precisely 
of  that  description,  which,  however  extensive  in  their 
operation,  and  beneficial  in  their  effects,  arc  the  least 
likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  superficial  or  prejudiced 
observers.  It  is  only  by  such  persons  that  it  can  ever 
be  doubled  whether  the  expense  which  is  incurred  in 
promoting  either  the  efficacy  of  our  ow  n abolition  laws, 
or  ilie  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  foreign  powers, 
has  a direct  and  moat  momentous  bearing  on  the  civili- 
zation of  Africa.  Had  the  institution  confined  itself  to 
this  single  point,  it  would  still  have  been  the  best  bene- 
factor of  that  oppressed  continent.  Sp.  Hip.  p.  fi2 — 64. 

It  is  fair,  however,  to  remark,  that  through  all  the 
hostility  of  Dr.  Thorpe,  beam  some  rays  of  intelligence 
and  sound  sense,  and  we  doubt  not  the  directors  of  this 
institution  will  be  willing  to  uvail  themselves  of  some 
of  his  suggestions,  which  are  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  notice.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  following;  “ The 
institution  will  perceive  the  reciprocal  benefit  that  must 
arise  from  cultivating  the  native  chiefs ; to  obtain  their 
countenance  and  encouragement,  is  the  principal  con- 
sideration in  endeavouring  to  promote  a commercial 
intercourse  for  the  civilization  of  Africa.  Bv  opening 
innumerable  channels  for  supplying  ihc  chieftains  with 
what  they  consider  comforts,  by  gratifying  their  vanity 
with  voluntary  attentions,  and  by  proving,  from  an  open 
confidence  in  their  protection,  that  we  are  actuated 
with  an  honest  zeal  to  serve  them,  we  shall  make  great 
progress  in  accomplishing  our  wishes.  If  the  institu- 
tion would  erect  a saw-mill,  ora  machine  for  cleaning 
rice  at  Sierra  Leone ; also,  if  they  would  send  the  most 
approved  tools  used  in  agriculture  and  by  mechanics, 
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AFRICA,  and  open  their  long  promised  school*  (tin*  ha*  been 
before  explained)  for  instruction  in  the  native  languages  : 
then  indeed  the  captured  negroea  might  be  returned 
with  safety  to  their  fumilics,  their  friends,  and  their 
country ; but  if  the  negroea  are  suffered  to  lose  their 
own  language,  in  an  attempt  to  acquire  ours,  and  arc 
devoid  of  every  knowledge  of  the  arts,  useful  to  society, 
they  can  bestow  no  benefit  to  their  country,  and  wouid 
render  our  protection  discreditable.  Only  select  the 
natives  of  any  particular  part  of  Africa,  instruct  them 
iu  some  useful  art,  appropriate  to  the  country  into 
which  they  arc  destined  to  return,  enable  them  to  retain 
or  acquire  the  language  of  the  kingdom  for  whose  im- 
provement they  are  intended  ; such  as  the  Jalofe*,  the 
r'oulahs,  the  Rumbaras,  the  Mandingocs,  the  Soosos, 
the  Eros,  the  Ashantes,  the  Dahoumes,  the  Congo*, 
then  shall  we  render  them  valuable  to  Africa.  Governor 
Macartbv  would  have  the  natives  arranged  into  distinct 
classes  for  such  useful  purpose*,  and  nothing  more 
could  be  required,  but  that  the  African  Institution 
should  proceed  in  their  various  other  plans  for  the 
civilization  of  that  continent. 


**  A few  captured  negroes  have  been  apprenticed  AFRICA, 
by  government;  but  many  should  he  instructed  in 
various  trades,  as  masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  potters,  .^1 
tilers,  weavers,  &c.  &c.  Their  great  ingenuity  i*  evident 
in  their  manufactures,  in  making  trinkets,  musical  in- 
struments, assaying  metals,  carving  on  horn,  ivory,  Ac. 
Agricultural  improvement*  are  of  the  most  essential 
importance,  and  implements  greatly  wanted  for  culti- 
vating rice,  Guinea  corn,  cotton,  &c.  If  acute  boys 
were  selected  aud  apprenticed  in  England  to  different 
trades,  it  would  rentier  their  return  to  Africa  a most 
valuable  acquisition.  A jewel  of  the  finest  water  re- 
quires polish ; a black  diamond  may  demand  a little 
more  to  produce  its  lustre.  All  this  must  induce  favour 
and  protection  from  the  chiefs  to  the  captured  negroes  ; 
besides  such  zeal  for  their  improvement  would  generate 
• confidence  in  white  men,  and  convince  the  natives 
that  England  was  sincere  in  her  professions  and  pro- 
mises to  render  service  to  Africa,  from  her  natural  love 
of  justice,  disinterested  humanity,  and  general  philan- 
thropy ; all  this  belongs  to  the  original  plan  of  the 
Institution."  Thorpe*  Ti  ear  of  the  Increase  of  the  Staze 
Trade,  p.  111—113,(1818.) 
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AFR1CTA,  or  Affriota,  a kind  of  sacred  wafer 
used,  according  to  Arnobius,  in  the  ancient  sacrifices. 

AFRONT.  In  front. 

AFS1  AGERS,  a sort  of  brokers  or  auctioneers,  au- 
thorized by  the.  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  to  preside 
at  the  public  sulcs  iu  that  city.  They  arc  also  called 
vendic  meestcr. 

AFT,  Goth  Aftaro.  AS.  yEjrten-  sup- 

Apt'er,  prep,  i posed  by  Tooke  to  be  the  com- 

Aft'er,  adv.  V parative  of  the  noun  Aft  (AS. 

Arr'F.RF.VF.,  1 jEjtc).  Hind,  Aft  and  Rack  have 

Aft'liiwards.  J the  same  meaning.  Tooke,  i.  444. 

Afrer,  is  much  used  in  composition,  but  without 
effecting anychange  in  the  usage  of  the  component  words. 

Aftereye,  is  used  as  a verb  by  Shakespeare.  To 
eye  or  look  after. 

After,  is  applied  to  succession  in  order  of  time;  in 
order  of  place ; and  metaphorically  to  the  desire*  and 
pursuits  of  the  mind. 

In  ye  ryf  hondred  jer  of  Grace  Scynt  AuMyn  hyder  corn 
And  four  score  jer  and  too,  to  prechy  Cristrndom. 

And  alwotc  ni»  hondred  jer  yt  was,  »nd  fyfiy  *>l  so, 

.if  ter  pat  Saxons  and  Engly  we  verst  ohm  pyt  lond  to. 

K.  Gun/eester,  p.  ISO. 
pi*  emperour  August  was  of  so  gret  fame, 
pat,  for  Juli  *r  emperour.  ( pat  tii  tore  hym  was  er) 
liaddc  aftur  ii  y m v dr  pud  a munrp  in  the  jrr, 
pe  nexte  monep  afturunrd,  pat  henieit  niutiep  yt, 

He  ferdepe  aflnr  hym  August  y "7*.  W.  p.  61. 

And  saw  the  tot  toward  the  wode  is  gon 
AimI  bare  upon  his  back  the  cult  away. 

They  criedrn,  out!  liarxnv  and  wala  wa! 

Aha  llie  fox  ! nud  after  him  they  ran 
And  eke  with  staves  many  another  man. 

Chaucer.  Sonnet  Prentet  Tate,  v.  U.  p.  196. 

Tberfore  k«pe  ye  and  do  yo  alle  thingis,  whatever  thingis,  thei 
seven  to  you  : but  nylc  ye  do  aflir  bir  wrrkb;  tor  thei  seirn  and 
donor.  It  k (if.  Matt.  ch.zxiii. 

All  thrrfurc  whataneuer  they  bid  you  obseruc,  that  obverue  and 
do  : bait  do  not  ye  after  their  workes : for  thev  save,  and  du  not. 

ll.He.  1559.  U. 

O ye  amines  of  men.  how  kmijc  wyll  ye  blaspheme  rnyne  honour? 
ad  iisuc  socb  pleasure  in  vans  te,  sod  eelte  idler  le«y  its  * 

u.  Pu  it. 


\ 


Help  pi  kyune  Crist  hit.  for  per  by  gjnarp  chaiite 
AimI  afternarde  awhaite,  boo  hap  nioost  nt-ede 
And  per  help  vf  poo  hast. 

fuin  cf  Pirn  riomkman.  p.  908. 

If  we  consider  the  pastoral  period  before  learning,  wc  shall  find 
tt  unpolished ; if  after,  we  shall  find  it  un| ' 


Pisa. 


t onplraiant. 

Sidney'*  Cniinam  mi  Pastoral  Writing. 
He  did  keep 


Thr  decke,  with  K»our.  or  hat,  or  handkcrriiifr. 

Still  «.*uing,  as  the  fils  and  stirres  of 's  mind 
Cuuld  best  exprevv,  how  alow  his  soulc  say  I'd  cm. 

How  swift  his  ship. 

Imo.  'ITinu  slsould's  have  nude  him 

A»  little  aa  a crow,  or  lease,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  hftn.  Shakespeare.  Cymbr line,  act  i. 

Thv  worth  and  skill  exempt  thee  from  the  throng. 

With  praise  enough  tor  envy  to  look  wan  ; 

To  after-age  thou  vlialt  be  writ  the  man 

That  with  smooth  air  could'st  humour  well  our  tongue. 

Milton.  Son.  alii. 

Moses  erected  vp  the  braaen  aerpentr  in  the  wilderness  t yet  not 
to  br  odourrd  with  godly  honourr,  a*  it  followed  ^brwnfc. 

JnreCt  Drfmcc  tf  the  Ap'logie  tf  the  Cknreh  f HngUtnJr. 

If  our  mind  thirsts  after.  and  sucks  in  greedily  sensual  pleasures, 
nr  shall  not  relish  spiritual  delights,  attending  tin*  pmclke  of  virtue 
and  piety,  or  arisiug  from  good  conscience.  Harrow  * Sermon*. 

The  mm  that  formed  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  were. 
Sir  Robert  Murray,  the  Lord  Brtmnler,  a profound  mathematician  ; 
and  Doctor  Wm,  soou  oiler  promoted  to  Exeter,  and  afiervardt 
rrnwvcd  to  Ssllilnay.  Burnet’*  Own  7 lasts. 

Ii  it  a new  tiling  tor  a scholar  to  make  such  a progress  m foaming, 
as  to  be  able  afterward  to  teach  die  master,  from  whom  he  received 
his  first  rudiments.  WoUtttm's  Religion  tf  S'mture. 

When  o’er  the  ship,  in  undulation  vast, 

A giant  surge,  down  rushes  from  on  high. 

Anil  fore  and  oft,  tlse  severed  ruins  Uc. 

Falconer's  Shipwreck 

Tlie  virtuous  and  humble  inrpiirrr,  who  studies  to  condurl  bis 
understanding  with  impartial  rare  first,  and  his  life  with  inoffensive 
sincerity  afterward*,  may  surely  ram  fort  himself  with  pleasing  ex- 
pectations of  acceptance  afier  death.  Seeker’* 


In  after  ages  h [Carlisle]  had  its  share  successively  in  the  history 
of  Savon*.  I)anrs,  and  Scots ; and  during  the  rermutiona  of  these 
several  nations,  was  ll*e  scene  of  every  vicissitude  of  war. 

Gilpin*  Tour  to  ike  Lakes  tf  Cnaihertand,  hfc. 

Att,  a naval  lernt  for  the  hinder  pari  of  a ship,  or 
that  which  is  nearest  the  stern. 
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Atteb-birth,  1 gM  j|iDw,»i*r,  TOv.  ii. 

Aeteb-paixs.  | 

AFTERMATH,  in  Husbandry,  the  aftergrass,  or 
/ second  crop  of  prass  after  the  first  mowing ; or  that 
which  springs  up  after  corn. 

AFTERSWARM,  a second  or  posterior  swarm  of 
bees,  who  commonly  leave  the  hive  about  fourteen 
days  after  the  first  swarm. 

AFWESTADT,  or  Avestad,  a town  of  Sweden 
Proper,  in  the  province  of  Dalccarlia,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  copper  mines  of  Fahlun,  near  which  it 
stands.  These  mines  have  been  worked  nearly  1000 
years,  and  arc  sunk  to  the  depth  of  1100  feel.  The 
copper  is  not  formed  in  regular  strata,  or  what  the 
miners  call  toads,  but  in  vast  irregular  masses.  The 
mine  is  the  property  of  the  crown  of  Sweden,  and  has 
proved  a valuable  source  of  public  revenue.  It  was  at 
one  time  tho  practice  to  issue  from  this  place  a small 
copper  currency ; but,  we  believe,  none  of  this  coin  is 
now  in  circulation.  The  place  is  entirely  supported 
by  the  copper- works,  and  has  the  resemblance  of  a 
busy  town  ; having  a church,  and  a regular  post-house, 
connected  with  the  government. 

AG  A,  ft  Turkish  officer;  the  term  originally  signi- 
fying a great  lord  or  counsellor.  Thus  the  Aga  of  the 
Janizaries  is  their  commander  or  captain;  and  this 
officer  is  allowed  to  attend  the  court  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  without  placing  himself  in  the  posture  of  de- 
votion or  of  a slave.  The  title  Aga  is  given  by  cour- 
tesy to  some  other  distinguished  personages  among  the 
Turks ; but  there  is  an  authorized  Aga  or  captain  of 
the  seraglio.  In  Tartary  and  Algiers  wc  also  find  this 
title  among  the  military,  and  those  who  are  in  command 
of  large  towns  or  gamsous. 

AGADES,  a considerable  town  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  situate  near  the  eastern  borders  of  Sahara, 
or  The  Great  Insert.  Geographers  differ  very  much 
respecting  the  precise  situation  of  this  place.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  ot  the  African  Association  for 
1792,  Tt  is  cue  of  the  cities  of  Cashna ; but  we  have 
adopted  the  authority  of  Major  RenneU's  map  of  North 
Africa,  at  being  the  one,  wc  believe,  generally  admitted. 
It  is  a place  of  some  trade,  particularly  in  the  carriage 
of  salt  found  near  the  lake  of  Pornboo.  There  arc 
several  mountainous  districts  in  this  neighbourhood,  in 
*hich  senna,  of  a very  excellent  quality,  grows  in 
abundance ; but,  like  all  the  other  towns  in  the  deserts, 
Agades  is  thinly  populated,  and  is  used  principally  by 
the  caravans  in  passing  from  one  part  to  another  of 
this  continent.  It  it  represented  by  Hornemann  as  the 
capital  of  an  independent  state  called  Asbcn ; and  ap- 
pears to  be  the  centre  of  the  eastern  traffic  of  the  in- 
terior, as  Tombuctoo  is  of  the  western. 

AGA D. FI,  one  of  the  Fox  or  Aleutian  islands,  in 
the  northern  Pacific  ocean.  • 

AGAGEER,  a name  applied  to  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros  hunters  in  Abyssinia.  The  word  is  formed 
from  Agar,  to  hough  or  hamstring.  These  hunters 
live  constantly  in  the  woods,  and  feed  only  upon  the 
flesh  of  the  game  which  they  may  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  kill. 

AGAIN',  a.  N Variously  written  Agen,  Agens, 
Aoaisst',  f Ayen,  Aycn.it,  Agane,  &c.  In 
Again'waed,  f Dutch,  the  verb  Jcgenen,  means 
Again'say.  3 to  meet,  to  oppose,  to  rencontrcr. 
The  collateral  AS.  verb, — from  which  the  adverb 


4 gainst,  in  Sax. — Ongegen,  appears  to  be  lost.  (v.  AGAIN. 
Tooke,  i.  423.) 

Again;  turn  again,  ».  e.  turn  to  meet;  to  oppose  ; 
return.  Do  this  again  ; *.  r.  to  meet,  a new  demand, 
a new  emergency ; to  act,  and  continue  to  act  in  re- 
turn ; to  persist  in  meeting,  or  opposing ; and  hence 
the  application  to  frequent  repetitions. 

Toward  h}‘l  foo  with  he®  alle  wrlth  god  hrrt*  be  drew. 

And  oner  com  pi*  fol*e  kyngrtfle  here  »j«o  also, 

And  a reyn  io  hi*  kvndom  mid  gret  honour  y do. 

H (.Water,  p.  36. 

Sir,  taid  kyng  Guyon,  lump  ageyn,  I rede, 

Frank!*  & Durgoillon,  rl*  alle  got  to  dedr. 

if.  finuuM,  p.  191. 

■ -■  He  gedere  vs'oat  unou 

To  werre,  Ac  to  stusule  a gryu  p«  lloroayiie*  y*  fou. 

II.  Gloucester,  p.  80. 

llnldayn  of  Doucastre  was  chosen  pat  ilk  day, 

To  here  pe  kvngc'a  banere  apyn  pc  paicn  by. 

K.  Brunitf,  p.  1?. 

And  th effort  i*  1 come,  and  elre  AJein 
To  grind  our  com,  and  vary  it  home  ageia  -• 

1 pray  you  *l*cdr  ua  henen  that  yc  may. 

t burrr.  Tftc  fleers  Tale,  wL  i.  p.  159. 

And  Tulliui  aaytb,  that  nc  lorwe,  nc  no  drede  of  deth,  nc  nothing 
that  may  falie  unto  a man,  is  »o  muchrl  ogam  nature,  a*  a mau  to 
cacrsae  hi*  owen  profite,  to  barn*  of  another  man. 

Id.  Tale  pf  tffMfkii  nil.  ii.  p.  1 Id. 

And  Ciutance  han  tliey  taken  muon  fotc-liot. 

Ami  in  a ship  all  sterclr*  (God  wot) 

Tliey  han  hire  act,  and  bidden  hire  ten®  snyle 
Out  of  Surric  againward  to  Itaiilc. 

7d,  JI(«n  of  Imuxi  Tale,  vol.  i.  p.  195. 

Not  yeldbge  yuel  for  yael,  neither  curtyng  for  eursyng,  but 
ogrnunrd  blcssyiigc.  ' Ml Hif.  refer  i.  c.  Hi. 

For  I achal  gyue  to  you  mouth  and  wisdom  to  whidic  all  youre 
adoeraarics  tchulcn  not  mowe  agmstotule  and  agrmeyc. 

Id.  Lub,c.  uL 

All  tltat  day  die  out-wore  in  wondering. 

And  garing  on  that  chambers  ornament. 

Till  ihat  j-aui  the  second  evening 
llcr  courted  with  her  sable  vestment. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qnrene,  book  iii.  c.  xll. 

Tl»o*e.  which  bunird  with  tlie  fire  of  lu»t,  are  now  ronaumed  with 
tbr  fire  of  vengeance:  they  tinned  against  nature;  and  now  against 
the  course  of  nalure,  fire  descends  from  heaven,  and  consumes  them. 

Hall’s  Contemplations. 

The  glove*  of  an  otter  are  the  best  fortification  for  your  hands 
tfiat  can  be  thought  on  against  wet  weather.  II  iflt'ii  I Angler. 

O father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  she  cried, 

Against  thy  only  ion  ? What  fury,  O ho, 

Possesses  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 

Against  thy  father's  head.  Milton,  P.  L.  book  ii. 

When  tliere  is  no  particular  reason  for  the  contrary,  what  lias 
o finest  hap]<cti'd,  may  from  experience  most  reasonably  he  expected 
to  happen  again.  ll'oitastim’l  Religion  tf  Nature. 

The  preachers  thundered  b theii  pulpit*  against  all  tliat  did  the 
work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully  ; ani  cried  out  against  all  that  were  for 
moderate  proceedings,  a*  guilty  of  the  blood  that  had  been  shed. 

Burnet's  Ourn  Timet. 

Milton  bad  appeared  so  boldly,  though  with  much  wit  and  great 
purity  and  elegance  of  style,  against  Salmasiu*  and  Olivers,  upon  that 
argument  of  putting  the  king  to  death,  and  had  discovered  inch 
violence  agrinsi  Use  late  Ling  and  all  the  royal  family,  and  against 
monarchy,  that  it  was  thought  a Grange  omission  if  lie  was  forgot, 
and  an  odd  strain  of  clemency,  if  it  was  intended  lie  should  be 
forgiven.  w- 

Aspiring  to  be  god*,  if  ange's  fell, 

A»|Mring  to  be  migcU,  men  rebel : 

And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  order,  aba  against  th*  Eternal  Causo. 

Pope’s  Essay  on  Man. 

Is  yonder  wave  the  aun’s  eternal  bed  ? 

Soon  shall  the  orient  with  new  lustre  bum. 

And  spring  shall  soon  her  vital  influence  shed. 

Again  attune  the  grove,  oguiu  adorn  tlie  mead. 

Beattie.  Minstrel,  book  L 
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AGAIN. 

AGAP.C. 


The  wlaett  miy  tb»t  can  be  taken  in  tbe  nature  of  tlimp  for  de- 
truding Mine  opinion.*,  it  to  atop  one's  can  agoirut  whatever  can  be 
said  iu  opposition  to  them. 

Tucker’ t Light  of  Nature. 

AGALACTTA,  Agalaxt  (a  priv.  and  ya\a,  milk), 
terms  sometimes  used  in  our  old  writers  for  a deficiency 
of  milk  after  child-birth. 

AGALACTOUS  (as  above),  destitute  of  milk. 

AGALLOCHUM,  the  aromatic  aloe  of  the  East 
Indies,  the  produce  of  the  Linnean  Exctrcarm. 

AGAI.MA,  Aoalmata,  in  Ancient  History,  terms 
first  applied  to  any  ornament  upon  a statue,  or  within 
the  heathen  temples ; but  afterwards,  to  the  temple  or 
statue  itself,  as  well  as  to  representations  of  them  on 
seals. 

AG'AME.  In  Game.  See  Game. 

For  by  my  Iron  lb,  1 aay  it  not  m game 
To  wend  us  now,  il  were  to  me  a thaine. 

Chaucer.  The  Third  Hooke  of  Troitus,  fol.  170.  cuL  il. 

1 am  right  glad  with  you  to  dwell™  her* 
l said  but  agrnmc  1 would  go 
I wia  graunt  merry  nrcc  (qd.  he)  tho 
Were  it  a game  or  uo,  *oth  to  tell 
Now  am  I glad,  m*iu  that  you  list  to  dwelt. 

Id. 


AGAMENTICUS,  a mountain  in  North  America, 
about  eight  miles  from  York  harbour.  Il  serves  as  a 
land-mark  to  scameu  making  for  Pascataqua  bay, 
which  supplies  the  waters  of  Agamenlicut  rirrr,  in  which 
small  vessels  can  enter.  The  mountain  affords  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  prospects  in  this  part  of  America. 
The  summit  is  covered  with  pasture,  and  the  acclivities 
abound  with  wood  and  shrubs  of  various  kinds.  N. 
lat.  43°,  1G'.  W.  Ion.  70°,  39'. 

AGANA,  a town  of  Guam,  one  of  the  Ladrone 
islands,  where,  in  1520,  the  celebrated  Spanish  navi- 
gator, Ferdinand  Magellan,  lost  his  life,  cither  in  fight 
or  by  the  hands  of  his  own  men,  over  whom  he  is  re- 
presented as  exercising  the  most  arbitrary  authority. 
The  town  is  now  become  of  some  consequence.  The 
private  houses  for  the  most  part,  are  constructed  of 
wood,  and  stand  on  large  piles,  the  ends  of  which  pro- 
ject about  a yard  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
streets  are  straight  and  regular,  and  the  public  build- 
ings are  of  brick.  There  is  a church,  two  or  three 
convents,  and  a college,  originally  founded  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  native  Indians  in  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  are  several  fine  gardens,  and  there  are  capa- 
cious barracks,  witli  a very  large  and  commodious 
government  house,  and  a royal  magazine. 

AGANIPPE,  in  aucicnt  geography,  a fountain  in 
Bneotia,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  It  is 
said,  by  Pausaniag,  to  have  been  so  called  from  the 
nymph  Aganippe,  whose  father  gave  his  name  to  the 
river  Permessus,  into  which  this  fountain  ran.  It  was 
sacred  to  the  Muses.  This  fountain  is  also  called  the 
Hyantean  and  Aonian  fountain,  Hyanlhis  and  Aouia 
being  ancient  names  of  Boeotia.  Ovid's  Metam.  b.  5, 
v.  312.  Virg.  Eel.  10,  v.  12.  Ovid  in  his  Faste.  b.  5, 
v.  7,  seems  to  confound  Hippocrene  and  Aganippe, 
but  this  is  considered  a poetical  license  by  Solinus. 

AGANIPPIDES,  in  ancient  mythology,  an  epithet 
of  the  Muses,  derived  from  the  fountain  Aganippe. 

AGAPvE,  (ay-airq,  love,  or  friendship)  in  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  certain  primitive  feasts  of  the  Christians, 
to  which  allusion  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
St.  Jude,  v.  12,  and  St.  Peter,  2 Epist,  ii.  13.  Calmet 


is  of  opinion  that  these  leasts  are  also  intended  in  the  AGAP.C. 
complaints  of  the  apostle  Paul,  1 Cor.  xi.  21,  respecting 
certain  irregularities  at  Corinth.  The  Jews  were  not 
without  a custom  of  this  kind,  for  which  they  found  a 
scriptural  sanction  in  Dcut.  xii.  5,  7,  12;  xiv.  23,  27, 

29;  and  the  learned  Lightfoot  has  observed,  in  a note 
on  1 Cor.  x.  16,  that  in  the  evening  of  the  sabbath  the 
Jews  had  their  tuu  wi  ta,  or  communion,  when  the  inha- 
bitants of  tbe  same  city  met  together  in  a common 
place  to  eat ; and  that  near  the  synagogues  were  their 
£c!-oC0£tu,  or  places  where  strangers  were  entertained 
at  the  public  charge,  as  well  os  a dormitory. 

In  Pliny's  letters  to  Trajan,  he  speaks  of  a “ pro- 
miscuous harmless  meal,”  which  has  been  understood 
td  refer  to  this  custom,  at  which  Christians  of  all 
descriptions  met,  and  which  they  discontinued  on  the 
publication  of  his  edict  against  such  assemblies.  While 
this  proves  the  early,  and  almost  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Agapte,  it  lias  been  thought  also  to  demonstrate  that 
the  primitive  Christians  did  uot  regard  them  as  of 
divine  authority,  for  this  is  the  only  part  of  their  public 
conduct  which  even  “ torture”  ami  death  could  compel 
them  to  alter.  (Pliny’s  F.pist.  x.  97,  98.)  Tertulliun 
describes  them  thus : “ 1 he  meaning  of  our  repast  is 
indicated  by  its  name,  for  it  is  called  by  a word  which 
in  Greek  aiguilles  love.  The  hungry  cat  as  much  as 
they  desire,  and  every  one  drinks  as  much  as  to  solx  r 
men  can  be  useful ; we  so  feast,  as  men  who  have  their 
minds  impressed  with  the  idea  of  spending  the  night 
in  the  worship  of  God ; we  so  converse,  as  men  who 
are  conscious  that  the  Lord  heart th  them."  It  has 
boon  much  controverted  whether  the  Agapm  were 

EarUken  before  the  euebarist,  immediately  alter,  as  a 
itid  of  appendage  or  concomitant,  or  at  a totally 
distinct  time ; the  latter  according  to  some  writers, 
being  celebrated  in  the  morning,  and  the  former  in  the 
evening.  Regarding  it.  i testi- 

mony of  Christian  kindness  and  unity,  connected  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  even  extended,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Julian,  to  the  relief  of  the 
heathen  poor  occasionally,  it  will  appear  nothing 
remarkable  that  the  period  of  observing  this  feast 
should  have  been  regulated  by  its  design,  and  by  the 
opportunities  afforded  in  seasons  of  persecution  and 
distress.  The  kiss  of  charity  was  given  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Agapte.  At  the  council  of  Carthage,  held 
in  the  fourth  century,  we  find  these  feasts  forbidden  to 
be  held  in  churches,  except  under  particular  circum- 
stances ; other  regulations  obtained  in  succeeding 
councils  respecting  them,  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  ufter  which  we  have  no  authentic  traces  of 
their  existence. 

Some  modern  sects  have  attempted  to  revive  this 

Gimitive  custom ; amongst  whom  are  the  Wesleyan 
ethodists  and  the  Snndemanians,  or  Glassitcs;  the 
latter  partake  of  a frugal  repast  together  every  Sab- 
bath, either  in  an  apartment  adjoining  to  their  place  of 
worship,  or  at  some  contiguous  private  dwelling  be- 
longing to  their  members,  every  one  of  whom  is  ex- 
pected to  attend ; and  they  conclude  with  the  kiss  of 
charity.  The  Methodists  hold  their  lovc-fcast*  ones 
every  quarter  of  a year.  The  members  of  the  society 
are  admitted  by  tickets,  which  are  occasionally,  but 
not  frequently,  granted  to  strangers.  They  commence 
the  feast  in  a similar  manner  to  their  public  worship, 
afterwards  some  small  pieces  of  bread,  and  some  water 
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AGAP.r.  are  handed  ronnd ; what  they  rail  conversation  upon 
— their  Christian  experience  then  freely  lakes  place ; and 
AG  AST.  meeiinp  is  terminated  by  singing  and  prayer. 

AGAPF.TjE.  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  certain  young 
women  and  widows  who  devoted  themselves  to  attend 
upon  the  ministers  of  the  primitive  churches.  Some- 
time* they  were  the  deacotmesses  of  the  societies,  and 
took  up  their  abode  with  ecclesiastics.  St.  Paul  is 
careful  to  specify  that  he  was  attended  by  none  of  these 
companions.  1 Cor.  ix.  5 and  1.5  compared,  and  it  was 
an  effort  of  Christian  zeal  which  soon  fell  into  abuse 
and  disrepute. 

AGAPANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  order 
Monogynia,  class  Hex&ndria. 

AGAPE1.  See  Oafs. 

Mon*  solemn  than  tbr  (mi Urn*  pomp  that  wail* 

On  princes,  » bra  their  rich  retinue  Jong 
Of  hone*  Led,  and  grooms  besmear’d  with  gold. 

Dazzles  the  croud,  and  sets  them  all  a rape. 

Milton.  P.  L.  book  v. 


The  whole  crowd  stood  agape,  and  ready  to  lake  the  doctor  at 
his  word.  Spectator,  No.  Sit. 

AGAR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Africa 
(now  Boo-Hadjar,  ».  e.  a stony  town),  one  of  Ctesar’s 
stations,  five  leagues  from  Thapsus. 

AGARIC,  Agaricum,  Agakiccs,  in  Botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  order  Fungi,  class  Cryptogamia. 

Agaric,  in  Mineralogy,  a sort  of  earth  or  marl, 
which  is  sometimes  used  in  pharmacy  as  an  astringent, 
in  fluxes,  or  violent  hemorrhages.  It  is  formed  in  the 
openings  of  rocks  and  on  the  roofs  of  caves. 

AGAST,  adj.  1 AS.  Eepean,  to  see,  to  look  at. 

Agaze’,  > Tooke  inclines  to  the  Gothic 

Agazed1.  3 dgyan,  timerc  ; past  participle 

Agids,  territus,  terrified ; which  might  become  Agidst, 
or  Agisd,  Agist,  Agast.  But  the  constant  application 
of  the  word  to  that,  which  is  gazed,  agazed  upon  with 
terror  or  consternation,  seems  sufficiently  to  account 
for  the  entire  restriction  of  it  to  denote  a degree  of 
terror. 

So  com  » trmpett  wildr,  his  schip  had  allc  oner  rumen, 
luiiryacr  was  agast,  ^at  schip  jmt  wild  not  go. 

Lotcs  did  pci  kast,  for  whom  pci  bad  pat  wo. 

ft.  Itrumsr,  p.  It4. 
And  at  the  bmndc*  ende  outran  anon 
As  it  were  bludy  dropcs  many  on : 

For  which  so  aim*  agast  was  Etui  lie. 

That  she  was  ml  nciph  mad. 

Chafer.  The  Knigktes  Tale,  sol.  i.  p.  93. 
For  vdc  T CpcIp  in  my  degree, 

Tim*  all  my  wittc  is  cuicrcajt, 

Wbcnxf  1 am  the  more  ogott, 

That  in  drfante  of  Uduhip 
lVrchancr  in  fuclie  a droakenahip 
I may  be  dead,  er  I beware. 

Gouer.  Can.  A-  book  vi. 

Aud  be  pat  rate  of  pat  seed,  shotdc  be  event  trywe 
With  liud  and  nat  a gait,  bote  of  gyle  one. 

lustm  f Pries  Ploughman,  p.  381. 
Maiding;  bwkwart  ilk  fulestep  we  had  guie, 

I^ikanu  and  srrehand  about  me  as  I myclit : 

The  vgsuiunen  and  silence  of  the  nycht 
Ln  entry  place  my  apretr  made  *»rr  agast. 

Douglas.  Book  ii.  p.  63,  .florid. 
f lidding  backward  the  steppes  whrr  we  had  come 
In  the  dark  night,  kiking  all  round  about: 
in  eucry  place  the  ugsviue  sights  1 saw  ; 

Hit  silence  selfc  of  night  agon  my  sprite.  Surrey.  Id. 
Now  dere  *u»trr  mine,  what  may  it  be 
That  me  ngnatrtk  in  my  dreamt  (qd  she) 

This  ilke  newr  Troian  is  to  in  my  thought. 

Chaucer.  The  Legend  of  Good  HWirn,  fol.  203,  c.  iL 


But  him  f according  as  they  had  decreed)  AflAST. 

With  a drafes-skin  they  Cowered,  and  then  chast 
With  all  their  hounds,  that  after  hum  did  speed;  AG  A- 

But  be  mon.*  speody,  fr<uu  them  led  more  fast  TMVH* 

Than  any  decre,  so  »t*re  him  dread  aghast.  SIANS. 


denser.  Faerie  (patent,  book  vii.  c.  vl.  s 
Then  when  the  second  watch  was  almost  past, 

Thai  UniMUi  dorr  Sew  tmn:,  and  in  went 
Bold  Britiiman,  as  she  had  late  forecast. 

Neither  of  idle  ahessts,  nor  of  false  dsarmes  aghart. 

id*  Book  tit.  r.  iii. 

. . ..  — Tims  roving  on 

In  confut'd  march  loiLorn,  tlic  adventurous  band* 

With  shuddering  luiiiuur  pale,  and  eyes  aghast. 

View'd  first  their  laiucn table  lot,  and  found 

No  real.  MilUm.  Paradise  loot,  book  ii. 

The  French  esrlaym'd  the  deuill  was  In  inurt, 

Aii  the  whole  army  stood  egas'd  ou  him. 

Shaktspeart.  ilmry  VI.  act  i.  ac.  ii. 

In  the  first  week  of  the  reign  of  King  Eduard  tlie  Suth,  whilst 
most  men’s  minds  stood  at  u gate,  Matter  Harley,  in  the  pari«h 
church  of  Saint  Peter’s  in  Oxford,  iu  a solemn  Lent  sentson,  pub- 
liquely  preached  antipal  doctrine,  and  powerfully  pressed  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone.  Fuller’s  Worthies,  us  Bnckingkomskirt. 

I>jud  was  tbe  noise,  ogkair  was  every  guest, 

Tlie  women  shriek’d,  the  men  forsook  the  feast. 

Ihrydtn.  Theodore  fif  Ihnorio. 

And  now  both  heroes  drew  their  swords ; but  tbe  modem  whs  so 
aghast  and  disordered,  that  he  kocw  not  where  l*e  was;  his  shield 
dropped  from  his  hands;  thrice  lie  fled,  and  thrice  be  conUl  uot 
escape.  Sufis  Battle  f ike  Books. 

And  still  the  sad  barbarian,  roving,  rais'd 
With  beasts  of  prry ; or  for  bit  acorn- meal 
Fought  the  fierce  tuaky  boar;  a shivering  wretch! 

Aghast,  and  cnmfortlrss,  when  the  bleak  mirth. 

With  winter  charg'd,  let  the  mix'd  tempest  fly. 

Thomson  s .iuisns. 

Suwit  Glo'sler  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance 

To  arms  ! cried  Mortimer,  and  vouch'd  his  quivering  lance. 

Gray's  And. 

AGASUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a harbour  on  the 
coast  of  Apulia. 

AG  AS  1 1X1$,  Ac  ASYLL'S,  (uyaofsai,  to  bo  wonder- 
ful)  in  the  Ancient  Materia  Mcdica,  a nuinc  sometimes 
given  to  gum  ammoniac. 

AGATA,  St.  a town  of  Calabria  Ultra,  in  Naples, 
six  miles  from  Reggio,  situated  on  the  Appenmes, 
and  possessing  great  natural  strength.  It  is  the  head 
of  a principality.  Also  the  name  of  a coast-town  in 
the  province  of  Capitonata. 

AGATE,  Achates,  in  Mineralogy,  a compound 
mineral,  supposed  to  have  been  called  by  the  latter 
name,  among  the  ancients,  from  the  river  Achates  in 
Sicily,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  found.  For 
its  structure,  see  Mineralogy,  Div.  ii.  The  name  is 
frequently  transferred  to  gems  and  instruments  made 
of  this  stone. 

AGATHA,  St.  the  name  of  two  small  towns  in  Italy, 
in  the  Papal  states. 

AGATHODEMON,  in  Mythology,  (from  aynfioc 
good,  and  (ntftuty  a beneficent  genius,  or  demon).  It 
was  applied  by  ancient  writers  to  various  animals  and 
figures  of  animals  in  Egypt  and  Greece,  to  whom  a 
tutelary  power  was  attributed,  such  as  the  Nile  and  its 
symbols,  serpents,  &c. 

AGATHYRSIANS,  in  Ancient  History,  a people 
who  inhabited  certain  part*  of  Scythia.  Herodotus 
says  they  possessed  great  riches,  and  practised  the 
singular  custom  of  possessing  their  women  in  common, 
which,  it  is  alleged,  formed  an  additional  ground  of 
attachment  between  tlic  men,  and  prevented  the  effects 
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AGA-  of  jealousy.  They  painted  their  bodies,  (for  Virgil  calls 
THYR-  them  “ picti  A ga  thyrsi,)”  and  seem  to  have  joined  in 
8IAN8.  the  other  customs  of  the  Thracians.  They  claimed 
AGE.  their  ancestor  the  Lybian  Agutliyrais,  the  son  of 
Hercules. 

AGATHOPHYLLUM,  in  Botanv,  a genus  of  plants, 
order  of  Mouogynia,  class  Dodecandria. 

AGATHO,  one  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  distant  from 
Attoo,  the  principal  one,  about  20  miles.  It  is  about 
sixteen  miles  long,  and  has  a lofty  mountain  in  the 
centre.  E.  long.  175°,  N.  lat.  52°,  30'. 

AGATHYRNA,  or  Agathyrsa,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy. a town  of  Sicily,  on  the  northern  coast,  lying 
east  of  Messina,  (Strabo,  b.  6);  built,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Agathyrnns,  son  of  ,/Ivolus.  It 
was  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  mouth  of  a river, 
now  the  Figura,  running  into  the  Tuscan  Sea.  Its 
name  is  now  St.  Marco,  or,  according  to  D’Anville, 
Agati.  When  the  Carthagenians  were  driven  from  the 
island  of  Sicily,  the  Roman  general  carried  from  this 
place  4000  men  of  desperate  character,  whom  he  thought 
it  unsafe  to  leave  behind.  Livy,  b.  xxvi.  c.  40. 

AGAVE,  in  Botany,  a genus  ol' plunts,  class  Ilexan- 
diia,  order  Monogynia. 

AG  PE,  anciently  called  Agatha,  a very  old  and 
populous  town  of  France,  in  the  late  province  of  Lan- 
guedoc, and  the  department  of  Herault,  arrondisscmcnt 
of  Beziers ; about  24  miles  S.  W.  of  Montpelier,  and 
333  S.  of  Paris.  Here  is  a small  harbour,  defended 
by  a fort.  Being  only  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
sea,  it  is  inhabited  principally  by  mariners,  and  persons 
connected  with  seafaring  pursuits.  The  public  build- 
ings consist  of  a small  cathedral,  the  bisnop's  palace, 
the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Grace,  which  is  a little 
distant  from  the  town,  and  a convent  of  capuchins. 
These,  however,  are  but  mean  buildings,  though  they 
have  acquired  considerable  celebrity  by  the  resort  of 
devotees. 

The  ancient  Agatha  was  an  island;  but  the  land 
which  has  accumulated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  He- 
rault, has  now  joined  it  to  the  main  land;  and  hete  arc 
grown  considerable  quantities  of  corn.  The  neighbour- 
hood also  produces  wine  and  oil,  witli  a manufacture  of 
silk,  anil  some  fine  wool.  There  were  at  one  time 
several  volcanoes  in  the  vicinity,  but  they  are  now  ex- 
tinguished. The  town  is,  in  great  part,  built  and 
paved  with  the  hard,  black  lava  which  once  issued  from 
what  is  now  called  the  Rock  of  Agde. 

AGDENAS,  a peninsula  and  bay  of  Norway,  in 
the  gulf  of  Drontheim. 

AGEA,  n town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Irak, 
35  leagues  east  of  Ispahan. 

AGF.LASTE,  in  Antiquities  (from  a.priv.  and 
to  laugh),  a celebrated  stone  near  Eleusis,  in  Attica, 
on  which  Cere*  sat  when  oppressed  with  grief  for  the 
loss  of  Proserpine. 

AGE*  a.  4 Of  uncertain  etymology.  Perhaps 

A'ced,  i originally  applied  to  time,  pa*f,  gone, 

A'okdly.  j agonc.  AS.  Ajan,  preteritus, cxactu*. 
And  then  generally,  to  all  time. 

Fro  |m!  by  gy  unyng  of  h<*  world,  to  £«*  tynw  )>at  now  is. 

Sew  ages  habbr^  y be,  u seuc  tyme  v «*v*. 

U.  GfautttUr,  p,  9. 

With  him  thrr  «n  bis  sow  u yongc  Kjuitr 
A lover,  end  • lusty  bachder 


With  locket  rrnll  at  they  were  laid  in  prow 
Of  twenty  vere  of  Oft  hr  «u  I grisc. 

Chaucer,  inr  Proi ogue.  The  .Sguier,  vol.  i.  p.  4b 
SuM  Ibou  nol  first  think  qoh*rc  thou  left,  but  lei*. 

Thy  wery  fndcr  the  ttgit  Anchiscs  f 

Douglas,  book  *.  p.  58,  .Enrid. 
Wilt  thou  not  first  go  see  where  iIkw  hut  left 
Ancliises  tliy  fa  tin- r fordone  with  age  1 

Surrey , Id. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  «a»  thy  infancie. 

Thy  achout'daies  frightful  I.  drsp’nitc,  wilde  and  Turin  us, 

'l*hy  prune  of  manhood,  daring.  bold,  and  rrnkiroin : 

Thy  age  confirm'd,  pnmd,  Mditle,  slye,  and  bloody. 

Shakespeare.  Richard  III.  act  ir.  sc.  3, 
Wilt  thou  be  angry  without  end. 

For  ever  auHTV  thus? 


For  ever  augry  thus? 

Will  lima  thy’  frowning  Ire  extend 
From  agt  to  age  on  us  ? 


Wi Ron.  Psalm  Ixxxv 


IV  holy  things  of  God  must  lie  handled  smart*  magss  yuan  sede ; 
with  fear  and  reverence,  not  with  wit  and  cUilianrr.  'live  dangerous 
elfrcJs  of  this  appeared,  not  in  the  green  tree  only,  in  young  lwa«!«, 
but  in  men  of  constant  mgr,  Ilale's  Golden  Remains. 

Happy  nud  innocent  were  thr  ages  of  our  forefather*,  who  ate 
herb*  auck  pinched  com,  and  drank  the  pure  stream,  and  broke  their 
fast  with  nuU  add  nwU.  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying. 

Most  men  of  ages  present,  so  supcrstitiously  do  look  an  ages  put. 
that  the  authorities  ol  the  one.  exceed  the  reasons  of  the  other. 

firmm'a  Vulgar  Eirmsrs. 

The  cnors  of  young  iucu  arc  tlw  ruin  of  buvinrs*  ; but  the  errors 
of  ogtd  men  amount  hut  lt»  this,  tlial  more  might  have  been  done,  or 
sooner. 

Bacon's  Essay  fin  Voutk  and  Age. 
Near  this  my  mu**,  what  most  delights  her,  sees 
A living  gallery  of  ogrd  trees  ; 

Bold  suns  of  earth,  that  thrust  tiseir  arms  so  bigli, 

As  if  once  more  they  would  invade  the  sky. 

Waller's  St.  James’s  Park. 

Whereas  man  after  decrepit  age  never  renews  his  youth,  a country 
one*  wasted  with  age , returns  by  virtue  of  the  celestial  Influences  to 
iU  former  vigour,  and  is  in  a perpetual  circulation  to  new  infancy, 
new  youth,  and  so  to  old  age. 

Bates.  Cht  the  Existence  of  God . 

The  progress  of  a science,  which,  like  this  of  uaturuJ  philosophy, 
it  the  work  of  ages,  must  be  liable,  as  it  has  been  and  will  be,  to 
various  interruptsons.  Balingbrohe's  Essay  on  Human  Knowledge. 

Ancient  learning  may  be  distiugtiislted  into  three  periods,  ft* 
commencement,  or  the  age  of  poets  ; its  maturity.  Of  the  age  of 
philosopher*  , and  its  decline,  or  Use  age  at  critics. 

GoUsssutk.  Da  the  present  State  ef  Polite  Learning 
His  bouse  was  known  to  ail  the  vagrant  train, 

He  dud  their  warnTriugs,  hut  relieved  their  pain ; 

The  long -remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest. 

Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  brraxt. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted 

We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock  : 

A distant  age  asks  were  the  fabric  stood  ; 

And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  searched  in  vain, 

Tlw  uodiscovem  blc  secret  sleeps. 

Coseper’s  Task. 

Age,  in  Ancient  Physiology, sometime*  denoted  one 
or  other  of  six  division*  of  the  life  of  man.  Pueritia, 
or  childhood,  extending  from  birth  to  the  completion 
of  five  years ; adolescentia,  or  boyhood,  from  five  to 
eighteen;  juventus,  or  youth,  from  eighteen  to  thirty; 
virili*  eetas,  or  manhood,  from  thirty  to  fifty;  senectu*, 
or  old  age,  to  sixty ; crepita  (eta*,  or  dccripitude,  to 
death.  Shakespeare,  with  a slight  variation,  ha*  given 
" his  acts,  w*cn  age*.’* 

In  Chronology,  an  Age  sometimes  signifies  a cen- 
tury, sometime*  a single  generation.  The  age*  of  the 
world  have  been  divided  into  the  age  of  nature,  or  the 
void  age ; according  to  the  Jews,  extending  from  the 
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AGE.  time  of  Adam  to  Moses ; the  acre  of  the  Jewish  law, 
from  Moses  to  Christ;  the  age  of  grace,  the  entire 
Christian  n*ra.  The  Jews  speak  of  the  third  as  die 
future  age. 

Among  the  poets,  we  read  of  the-  goldc  n.  the  silver, 
the  brazen,  and  the  irou  age.  The  golden  age  was  a time 
of  innocence  and  universal  harmony.  Saturn  presided  in 
person  over  agricultural  pursuits ; the  earth  brought 
forth,  almost  spontaneously,  every  comfort  of  human 
life,  and  all  things  were  enjoyed  in  common.  In  the 
silver  age.  the  dignity  of  human  nature  and  its  happi- 
ness fit st  began  to  decline;  the  brazen  age  introduced 
greater  moral  disorder,  which  the  iron  age  completed. 
Virgil  has  given  ns  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the 
AEneid,  in  describing  the  first,  lib.  viii.  315 — 325.  On 
some  ancient  monumental  inscriptions,  the  rocky,  or 
stony  age,  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  brazen  age 
of  the  Greeks;  and  the  fourth  age  has  been  called, 
amongst  the  Goths,  the  athen  age,  from  the  period  when 
their  weapons  were  first  mane  of  that  wood.  The 
fabulous,  or  heroic  age,  is  also  said,  by  some  ancient 
historians,  to  end  with  the  first  Olympiad,  and  the 
historical  age  to  commence  with  the  building  of  Rome. 
The  ages  of  the  eastern  world,  particularly  of  the 
Hindoos  and  the  Chinese,  partake,  of  course,  of  the 
extravagance  of  their  chronology. 

The  Middle  Aoe  and  the  Dark  Ages,  are  compa- 
rative periods  of  time,  which  are  limited  or  extended 
by  different  writers,  according  to  the  immediate  object 
in  their  view.  Generally  the  former  has  been  taken 
to  signify  the  space  of  time  from  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks ; or  from  the  decline  of  the  Latin,  or  Western 
Empire,  to  that  of  the  Greek,  or  Eastern.  The  dark 
ages  extend  from  the  final  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
the  revival  of  learning  at  the  Reformation. 

Age,  in  the  menage  or  general  management  of  a 
horse.  See  Horsemanship. 

The  Age  of  neat  cattle  is  indicated  bv  their  teeth 
and  horns.  The  ox,  cow,  and  bull,  shed  their  first 
fore-teeth  at  the  end  of  ten  months;  and  in  three 
years  all  the  incisor  teeth  are  shed  and  replaced.  The 
first  set  of  these  are  equal,  long,  and  white;  the  last 
darker,  and  Wsb  uniform.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
they  also  shed  their  horns,  which  are  replaced  by  more 
pointed  ones  than  the  first,  and,  continually  shooting 
out,  appear  to  string  downwards  a set  of  annular  joints 
or  rings,  which  are  easily  distinguishable  upou  the 
horn,  and  which  added  together,  reckoning  three  for 
the  first,  will  give  the  age  of  the  animal. 

The  Age  of  sheep  may  be  ascertained,  with  regard 
to  rams  and  horned  sheep',  in  a similar  manner  to  that  of 
the  ox.  See.  In  the  first  year,  and  sometimes  at  birth, 
they  have  horns,  to  which  are  added  annual  rings  that 
will  give  the  age.  Sheep  generally  have,  in  their  second 
year,  two  broad  teeth  before;  in  their  third,  four;  in 
their  fourth,  six  broad  teeth ; and  in  their  fifth,  and 
to  old  age,  eight.  The  age  of  goats  may  1m  learnt  by 
similar  observations  on  the  horns  and  teeth. 

Age,  in  Law.  Sec  Infant  and  Marriage. 

Age  of  the  moon.  See  Moon. 

AGEMA,  in  Ancient  History,  a body  of  military  in 
Maced  on,  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  after  the 
manner  of  the  Roman  legion. 

AGEMOGLANS,  or  Aeamogeans,  amongst  the 
Turks,  are  children  obtained  by  purchase  or  by  war, 


or  such  as  arc  exacted  from  the  Christians  in  that  em-  AGEMO- 
pire,  in  return  for  the  toleration  granted  to  them  by  QIANS, 
the  Grand  .Seignior.  There  are  officers  who  exact  this 
levy  with  rigour,  and  not  unusually  by  force.  They 
are"  careful  to  select  such  objects  as  are  the  hand- 
somest, and  likely  to  prove  most  useful  to  the  state, 
who  are  circumcised  ami  brought  up  in  the  Muhomcdan 
faith.  When  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  those  who 
are  able  to  serve  are  drafted  into  the  corps  ofj-.inizaries; 
ami  thus,  as  these  turbulent  troops  an*  well  known  to 
be  the  real  masters  of  the  Grand  Seignior  himself,  the 
injustice  practised  on  the  Christian*  becomes,  in  turn, 
the  punishment  of  those  who  enforce  it.  The  Age- 
moglans  who,  on  reaching  maturity,  prove  feeble  or 
disabled,  and  are  rejected  from  the  army,  are  devoted 
to  the  lowest  and  most  servile  offices. 

AGEN,  the  capital  of  the  modern  department  of 
Lot  and  Garonne,  in  France.  It  is  seated  in  a delight- 
ful country,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Garonne.  The 
latest  accounts  of  the  population  state  the  number  of 
houses  to  be  about  900,  and  the  inhabitants  10,834.  Itis  g*. 

a bishop's  see,  and  has  a t our  royale.  and  a tribunal  of 
commerce.  I ii  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  there  was  a cele- 
brated castle  here,  now  sunk  into  decay.  The  generul 
appearance  of  the  houses  indirate  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  town;  but  the  promenade  along  the  borders  of 
the  Garonne  is  much  admired  for  its  beauty.  The 
late  revolution  has  left  the  marks  of  its  devastating 
character  in  the  destruction  of  the  religious  houses 
which,  before  that  event,  gave  importance  to  the  place. 

At  present  there  are  only  two  parishes.  This  town  is 
about  100  miles  from  Dourdcaux,  and  about  403 
S.  S.  F..  of  Paris.  Prior  to  the  late  new  division  of  the 
French  provinces  into  circles  and  departments,  Agen 
was  the  capital  of  the  Agcnois,  in  Guienne.  It  produces 
corn,  wine,  brandy,  hemp,  French  plums,  and  cattle; 
and  has  manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  serges,  cottons, 
counterpanes,  and  braziery. 

AGENCY  MONEY,  in  military  affairs,  a certain 
portion  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  British  army, 
which  is  subtracted  from  it  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  public  business  of  each  regiment. 

AGENCY,  m,  ) Ago : agens.  From  oyw,  to 

A'gf.kt,  n.  f lead;  to  conduct.  Applied  par- 

A'of.xt,  adj.  r ticularly  to  the  conduct  or  nia- 

A'gbvtship.  j nagcmeiit  of  the  affairs  of 


That  you  a world  of  curse*  undergo?, 
firing  the  apentt,  of  liafc  second  meant**, 

'flu*  cords,  Uh*  ladder,  or  l he  hangmen  rather  ? 

Shehespeere.  Henry  IV.  act  1.  sc.  Hi. 
All's  not  a nuot  that  is  from  others  raclt. 

And  other  agents  utber  wars  do  act. 

Druyfoa'i  Herons'  Wen. 

Kino.  So  goodta  Agent  t and  you  think  there  is  no  punishment 
due  for  your  ageutsbipf 

beau  meat  end  Fletcher . Laser**  Prtgrra,  act  v sc.  L 

This  Micrvss  is  oft  truly  ascribed  unto  Ihe  force  of  imagination 
upon  the  body  agent ; and  then,  by  a secondary  roi-au».  it  may  upon 
a diverse  body.  Beam*  Seturel  J littery. 

It  ia  evident  by  the  universal  experience  of  men,  thut  regular  ef- 
fects are  caused  by  the  skill  of  a designing  ngcnl. 

Bates.  On  the  Existence  tf  God. 

Korean  I think,  that  any  body  has  inch  an  idea  «d  chance,  as  to 
make  it  nn  agent,  or  really  esistinp  and  acting  cause  of  any  tiling, 
and  much  Jess  sure  of  all  things.  H'oUutca'i  Uehgten  of  Xutuet. 
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AGENCY.  An  &£« nl  Is  *n  sc'.iiqj  being,  some  inUtJUic*,  not  a manner  of  l*iug 

’ Well  attar.' t Religum  ef  Nature. 

AGENDI-  The  moral  ogem-tr  of  the  supreme  lJwqi  «bo  acta  only  in  tin?  cl- 
CL'M.  parity  of  u rater,  toward*  bHtteatare^«ndcevera*a*ubjrcl,d]ffcr* 
in  that  respect  from  the  morale  gency  of  created  intilligrnt  befall. 

hiduanU.  Oh  Frtrdom  ef  IViU. 

There  moil  he  a substance  to  perceive  as  well  as  an  object  to  he 
perceived,  and  an  to  act  as  well  as  a Mbjtct  to  be  operated 
upon.  Tucker't  J-jght  *f  Mature. 

There  could  not  he  a human  nature  befure  there  wen-  men,  nor  a 
nature  of  justice  before  there  wen?  egrnU  capable  of  mutual  dealings 
which  might  be  regulated  by  the  rule*  of  ju»ticc.  Id. 

— — — . Should  God  again. 

As  once  in  GIbeon,  interropt  tin;  race 
Of  the  unilwiating  and  punctual  sun. 

How  would  the  world  admire!  but  ipeala  it  less 
f An  agency  divine,  to  nuke  him  know 

His  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to  rise? 

C&uyrr'i  Tad;. 


AotKT,  in  Commerce,  a term  variously  applied  to 
the  confidential  servant  of  a house,  a society,  or  com- 
pany. Or  sometimes  to  the  procurator,  broker,  factor, 
or  legal  representative  of  a party  or  parties. 

Agent,  in  Military  affairs,  a person  in  the  civil  de- 
partment of  the  army,  through  whom  all  the  pecuniary 
concerns  of  a regiment  are  transacted,  and  who  acts 
between  the  paymaster- general  and  the  paymaster  of 
the  regiment.  By  the  Mutiny  Act,  he  is  subject  to  dis- 
missal from  office,  and  to  payment  of  the  fine  of  100/. 
if  he  detain  the  pay  unduly  for  the  space  of  a month, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  give  security  to  the  colonels  of 
regiments,  or  to  the  War  Office,  for  the  monies  he  re- 
ceives. 

Agent,  Navy,  a person  on  shore  who  manages  the 
pecuniary  concerns  of  the  fleet  respecting  pay,  priies, 
Arc.  according  to  the  directions  of  the  parties  interested. 
By  an  act  of  the  45th  Geo.  III.  all  Agents  who  received 
the  pay,  wages,  price,  or  bounty  money  of  any  petty 
officers,  seamen,  or  others,  shall  take  out  a license  from 
the  Navy  Pay  Office,  which  is  immediately  forfeited  on 
any  misconduct  in  the  agent. 

Agent-Victualler,  an  officer  stationed  at  a royal 
port,  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners  for  vic- 
tualling his  majesty's  navy.  He  has  the  superinten- 
dence of  all  necessaries  supplied  to  the  fleet,  distributes 
t%ship*  in  harbour  all  provisions,  fuel,  lights,  turnery 
wares,  lanterns,  Ac.  receives  back  into  certain  store- 
houses, what  may  be  returned  at  the  expiration  of  a 
voyage;  and  furnishes  to  the  purser  what  is  called  ne- 
cessary money,  for  the  supply  of  such  articles  while 
abroad. 

Ac  enter  in  rebus,  in  Eastern  Antiquities,  a cer- 
tain rank  or  office  in  the  court  of  the  Eastern  or  Con- 
stantinopolitan  emperors.  It  appears  to  have  cor- 
responded  partly  with  our  office  of  commissariat,  but 
that  additional  duties  were  required.  The  Agent  not 
only  supplied  the  camp,  but  also  the  court  with  corn, 
ant!  expedited  generally  all  intelligence  respecting  the 
state  of  the  country*,  Arc. 

AGENDA  (from  agfn,  to  do,  or  act),  is  generally 
applied, by  church  writers,  to  signify  things  necessary 
to  ne  performed  in  the  church  service;  such  as  morn- 
ing and  evruing  prayer.  Sometimes  it  is  opposed  to 
credendn,  things  to  be  believed.  Agenda  is  also  ap- 
plied to  certain  books  of  the  church,  and  is  synony- 
mous to  the  ritual,  liturgy,  missal,  formulary.  At. 

AGENDICL’M,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Gaul  (now  Sens),  the  capital  of  the  Senonea,  according 
to  Ctrsnr. 
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AGENHINE,  in  Old  Law,  a guest  who  had  lodged  AOV.N- 
for  three  nights  at  an  inn,  when  he  was  accounted  one  KINK, 
of  the  family,  and  the  master  of  the  house  became 
responsible  for  his  keeping  the  king’s  peace.  The 
terms  hagcnhinc  and  hogenyhne,  were  -synonymous  to 
agenhine. 

AGENOIS.  a district  of  the  province  of  Guienne,  in 
France,  named  from  the  town  of  Agcn;  it  is  twenty 
leagues  long  and  ten  broad,  and  forms  a portion  of  the 
department  of  the  Garonne  and  Lot. 

AGENORIA,  in  Ancient  Mythology,  from  aytivvo, 
foriis.  the  goddess  of  industry  and  courage.  Also  an 
epithet  of  the  goddess  of  silence. 

ACER,  in  Roman  Antiquities,  a measure  of  laud 
equal  to  l^  English  acre.  On  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  agri  were  assigned  to  a plebeian.  It  is  also 
a term  used  with  various  epithets  for  different  portion* 
of  public  or  private  lands ; as  ager  vcctigalis  publicus ; 
ager  vecligalis  privatus,  At. 

Acer,  a small  town  of  Catalonia,  in  Spain  ; a small 
island,  belonging  to  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic,  E.  Ion. 

1 1°,  31'.  N.  lat.  54°,  37'. ; and  a river  of  Austria,  running 
into  the  Traun. 

AGERATUM,  in  Botany, bastard  hemp— agrimony ; 
class  Syngenesis,  order  Polygamia  /Kquahs. 

AGERATUS  LAPIS,  (from  ageraius,  belonging  to 
a common  field),  the  cordwainers  lapstone,  which  was 
sometimes  used,  when  ground,  as  an  astringent  powder 
in  the  materia  medica  of  the  ancients. 

AGETORION,  Aoetorm,  in  Grecian  Antiquities, 
obscure  feasts,  mentioned  by  Hesychius,  without  stating 
the  deity  in  whose  honour  they  were  celebrated.  Potter 
thinks  they  belonged  to  Apollo,  and  might  be  synony- 
mous with  the  Kap^m  of  the  Lacedemonians,  Ayiyn/c 
being  the  name  of  the  person  consecrated  to  the  god 
at  that  feast. 

AGEUSTIA  (a  priv.  and  yeuw.  to  taste),  a depriva- 
tion of  the  sense  of  taste,  ranked  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
Locales,  order  Dysesthesia. 

AGGADA,  in  Jewish  Antiquities,  certain  ingenious 
tales,  or  stories,  which  abound  in  the  Talmud. 

AGGELATION,  ir.  Lat,  Gelu.  Ice. 

Ice  receiveth  it*  figure  nee-online  unto  lire  ittrfncc  wherein  it  coh- 
crctcth,  or  the  circuoMiubiency  which  coofinnelb  it.  So  it  i*  plain 
upon  the  surface  of  water,  hut  round  iu  hay  I ami  fign/rd  in  its 
gtiMiiloas  descent  from  the  ayr,  aud  so  (Treater  or  IctW  ac- 

cording unto  the  accretion  or  p! ilvioin  agg< (*Ju>n  about  the  toother 
and  fundamental  a tomes  thereof.  Ami  Ku(j«r  Error*. 

AGGENERATION, «.  Ad:  genero:  genus:  yoopm, 
to  be. 

To  make  a perfect  nutrition  into  the  body  nourished,  there  is  re- 
quired a irituoiutation  of  the  nutriment;  now  where  0»*  convention 
or  aggentratum  is  made,  there  is  also  required  in  the  aliment  a fa- 
miliarity of  matter  Brau  n i Vulgar  Errors. 

AGGER,  in  Antiquity,  was  a mount  or  bank  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  a city  against  the 
attack  of  an  enemy,  or  of  carrying  on  a siege.  When 
Servius  Tullius  enlarged  Rome,  Livy,  b.  i.  c.  44,  says 
he  fortified  it  with  an  agger.  But  this  work  was  most 
frequently  an  erection  of  the  moment,  raised  by  the  be- 
siegers from  the  inner  line  drawn  round  the  city,  and 
composed  ofcarth,  strengthened  with  hurdles  and  stakes, 
if  there  were  a sufficiency  of  these  to  be  obtained ; other- 
wise any  binding  material  was  used.  They  were  carried 
up  till  they  rose  above  the  walls,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
were  exposed  to  the  showers  of  stones  and  missile 
weapons  of  every  kind,  *vrb:ch  the  soldiers  stationed  in 
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AGGER.  the  tower*  poured  from  their  engines  into  the  place. 

— Being  made  partly  of  combustible  matter,  they  were 
>^ERATK  °**u*n  ?t‘ton  !>>’  the  inhabitant*.  This  occurred  to 
^ Ciesar  in  hi*  operation*  against  Marseilles,  and  as  all 
the  trees  about  the  city  were  already  cut  down,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  raising  another  agger  of  brick 
walls,  which  he  describes  as  quite  new,  Cxsab,  de 
Bel.  Civ.  1.  ii.  c.  15.  They  were  often  of  great  height 
and  hulk,  as  that  which  Ctc^ar  raised  against  Avarictiin, 
in  Gaul,  which  was  -330  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and 
80  feet  high.  Florus  mentions  a horrible  expedient 
used  by  this  general,  who  besieging  the  town  ofMunda, 
in  Spain,  whither  the  cm  mv  had  lied  after  an  obstinate 
battle,  collected  the  bodies  of  the  slain  to  raise  the 
mount  with.  Works  of  this  kind  were  also  employed 
to  protect  an  army  when  encamped.  The  wall  of 
Severn.*,  in  the  north  of  England,  may  be  regarded  as 
a grand  agger,  to  which  several  smaller  ones  are  at- 
tached. 

AGGERHOCD,  or  Aogkrhodt,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a town  at  the  extremity  of  the  Hod  Sea,  two 
leagues  from  Sima.  It  is  remarkable  for  being  the  ter- 
minating point  of  the  canal  of  Necos  and  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia,  for  uniting  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile. 

AGGF.RI1UUS,  or  Christiana,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  four  governments,  or  bishoprics  of  Nor- 
way. Christiana,  the  capital  of  this  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  is  seated  about  thirty 
English  miles  from  the  sea,  in  an  extensive  and  pleasant 
valicv,  and  is  reckoued  one  of  the  handsomest  towns 
in  the  country.  It  has,  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  been  in  a rapid  state  of  improvement;  and  at 
present  contains  a population  of  upw  ards  of  400,000 
persons.  Sec  Christiana.  The  timber  for  the  build- 
ing of  ships,  &c.  which  grows  in  great  plenty  in  this 
district,  has  long  been  a source  of  great  wealth  to  the 
government;  as  have  also  the  silver  mines  of  Kongs- 
herg  and  Stroemsoe,  particularly  the  former,  which 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  There  are  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  some  rich  mines  of  iron  and  copper ; 
and  loadstones  and  alum  are  found  here  in  considerable 
quantities.  On  the  western  side  of  the  gulf  of  Chris- 
liana,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from 
the  town,  is  the  strong  fortress  of  Aggcrhuus,  which 
also  gives  name  to  a neighbouring  bailiwick.  The 
castle  aud  fortress  have  been  frequently  subject  to 
severe  sieges  by  the  Swedes,  to  whom,  as  above 
intimuUd,  they  have  lately  been  conceded. 

AGGERsHOE,  a Danish  island  in  the  Great  Belt, 
E.  lon.?h  12\  N.  lat.  55°,  12'. 

AGU1,  a river  of  Persia,  which  flows  into  the  Arras, 
near  Chamhe. 

AGGLOM  ERATE,  v.  ) Ad  : glomero:  glomus:  To 

Ago  lomkr  action.  J rollup. 

JViidei,  the  haul  a^ghwarrelmg  *all». 

The  fpml  r*f  nges,  would  impemuu*  choke 
Their  were l channels;  or,  hy  flow  degrees. 

High  u the  hills  prelude  the  swelling  valr*. 

Thewsi**’*  Attfumn. 

Worlds!  systems!  and  creations! ■ — And  creation?, 

In  odp  n£ylt>nuruied  cluster,  hung, 

Treat  vine!  on  thee,  on  thee  the  cluster  hangs. 

Faii/lg.  !FMf  /.V. 

He  seeks  ii  favour'd  spot;  Unit  where  he  builds 
I h"  agglvnotuUd  pile,  hit  frame  may  front 
l l-e  sun's  meridian  disk,  and  at  the  bock 
Enjoy  dote  shelter,  wall,  oreitds,  or  hedge 
impervious  to  the  wind.  Coejxr'*  Toth. 


AGGLUTINATE,  r.  'x 

AgGLCTINa'TIOK,  f Ad  I 

Aoolu'tiwant,  f 01 
Aco  lv'ti  native.  J 


AGGU7- 

gfttftn:  glut:  To  stick,  TIN  ATE. 
or  adhere  together.  AGGRA- 

VATE. 


It  {chnrstid]  hath  been  found  In  the  veins  uf  mineral*,  sometimes 
•rgf.Nfimited  unto  lead,  sometime*  in  rucks,  opacous  stones,  tiul  the 
marble  face  of  Octavius,  Duke  of  Parma. 

Braten’s  Vulgar  F.rrvurt. 

To  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  there  are  two  essential  conditions 
required,  UMiiniplion  and  retention  j then  there  follow  » two  mure, 
und  concoction  and  agglutination,  or  adbu-simr. 

ItovtU'i  Letters. 

1 shall  beg  you  to  prescribe  to  me  something  strengthening  «nd 
aggtutmmNt. 

Gtay't  Letter*. 

Raw  I up  the  member  with  the  agouti  no  tit*  rowlcr. 

Il'ilttSM. 

AoGLVTiKANTft,  in  Surgery,  applications  of  a 
strengthening  nature,  which  are  designed  »to  produce 
adhesion  in  the  part*  of  the  body  tu  which  they  are 
attached.  See  above. 

AGGRACF/,  r.  } * , , . ,P  , . , 

1:  gratia ; To  treat  with 

r or  ktnduess. 


AGGRACF/,  r.  j 

Ago  race',  ».  > * 

. , 1 favour  c 

Ago rate.  ) * 


Suffice,  that  l have,  done  my  doe  in  place, 
go, goodly  purpose  they  together  fond. 

Of  kiiidursre  mid  uf  curtcuus  ag grace  ; 

The  whiles  false  Ardiimugc  and  Alin  fled  apacr. 

Spenser’s  Faerie  Qurti it,  bock  ii.  C.  % Lis. 
Fairc  Vnnagun  Fidelia  fa»rc  rcquc*t 
To  hail*  her  knight  into  her  schoolc-houre  phe't, 

That  of  her  bruucnly  Iraroing  he  might  taste. 

And  hrure  the  wi*rdi»n»e  of  her  word*  diuinc. 
hbr*  grauted,  and  thut  knight  so  much  agrtre’l. 

That  »be  him  taught  celesliall  discipline, 

Ami  opened  his  dull  eyes,  that  light  mote  in  them  shim*. 

Id.  book  L c.  x. 


But  now  in  sled  fust  love  and  happy  state 
She  with  him  hues,  and  hath  him  borne  a diild. 

Pleasure,  that  both  girds  and  men  aggrate  ; 

Pleasure,  the  daughter  of  Cupid  ami  P.-vchc  late. 

U.  Book  ill.  r,  si. 


AG'GRANDIZE,  r.  } Ad:  grandis : Vossius 

Aggrandizement.  S thinks  front  Granuin,  a 
grain ; which  etymon  ho  illustrates  by  the  application 
of  Grandis,  tofruges,  frumenta;  i.  e.  to  the  whole  pro- 
duct or  accumulation  of  grain,  • 

To  accumulate  into  large  heap*;  to  enlarge,  to  mag- 
nify, to  augment. 

We  are  not  always  certain,  who  are  good,  who  nicked.  If  wo 
trust  to  fame  and  report*,  then*  may  proceed,  «o  the  one  hand,  from 
partial  friendship,  nr  flattery ; on  the  oilier,  from  ill-natured  sur- 
mires  and  constructions  of  things,  envy,  or  malice  ; and  on  either, 
from  snail  matters  aggrandaed. 

Wollaiiont  Religion  of  Nature. 
Ja-t  the  small  savage  boast  hit  silver  fur; 

HU  royal  robe  unborrow'd,  am!  untaught. 

His  men.  descending  fairly  from  Ids  sires. 

Shall  man  be  (wood  to  wear  his  livery, 

And  souls  in  criniu  scorn  a soul  without? 

Can  place  or  lessen  as,  or  aggrandize. 

Young'*  Night  Thmightt. 

A monarch  preserve*  Uie  people,  and  they  aggrandize  the  mo- 
narch ; and  by  that  a£"*vtM<rirn»rnt  he  pmerves  them  ; but  if  there 
be  no  one  called  king,  who  ran  be  aggrandized  / 

Sir  Has.  Jane s’*  HittpaiMia. 

We  may  dale  from  live  treaty  of  Munster,  the  decline  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  lire  great  ]»wci  of  the  bouse  of  Uourbou,  and  the 
aggr.tr.diMmeni  uf  that  of  Brandenburg. 

Chesterfield.  letter  ells. 

AG'GRAVATE,  r. 'J  Ad:  gravis,  heavy:  perhaps 
Aggravation,  J (says  Vossius)  gtravi*  from 
Aogreuc'.  ) gcreado. 
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AGGRA-  To  make  heavy;  to  add  to  the  weight  or  burthen. 
VATE.  Agredge,  or  Agprcgc,  are  used  by  Chaucer  and  G. 

” Douglas,  which  Tyrwhit  and  Rudiiiman  refer  to  the 
G\TK  Aggrcger,  and  interpret;  To  aggravate. — In- 

gravat  and  Aggerat,  are  both  rendered  Aggrcge  by 
Douglas. 

And  therforc  a vcngt-auuce  b not  araridiod  by  another  w- 
grauitcr,  ur  a wrung  by  another  wrong,  but  averich  of  hem  cncrc.vcth 
and  aggreggnh  oilier. 

Oiaurrr.  The  TaU  of  Ueiibc us,  vol.  ii,  p.  97. 
And  up  he  stertis  in  this  ilk  threw 
With  thir  wourdU  Tumas  to  ouer  charge. 

Agxrtgtirtg  on  him  wraitli  and  malice  large. 

i>Mghu.  Book  ii.  p.  374. 

Some  I vine  a thy  ngr  righte  well  rntended  oiwi  mis-ccm*tnied  hath 
been  turned  tn  the  uor*r,  or  a small  displeasure  iloen  to  you.  cither 
by  yoiire  ownc  a Sec  lion,  cither  by  instigation  of  i-uili  tongues  hath 
been  sore  oggranatr.  Halt,  p.  344. 

I dovibtc  not  that  here  be  many  presente  that  cither  in  tbeimseiucs 
or  their  nigh  frendcs,  as  well  tbeir  goodes  a*  their  personrs  were 
grcatelv  rndunrend  cither  by  fained  quereh  or  sonall  nutters  ag- 
gnmaUd  with  heinous  names.  Id-  p.  369. 

Mns.  O,  but  before,  sir;  had  you  beard  him.  first. 

Draw  it  to  crrtainc  heads,  then  aggravate. 

Then  use  Ms  vehement  figures. — l look'd  still. 

When  he  would  sliift  a shirt. 

Hen  Jonson,  act  ii.  sc.  t. 

Every  man,  saitli  Seneca,  thinks  his  awn  burthen  the  heaviest ; 
•lid  a melancholy  msn,  above  all  others,  complains  most  : weariness 
of  life,  abhorring  all  cosnpnny  and  light,  fear,  sorrow,  siupkiun,  an- 
guith  of  mind,  bashfulncss,  and  those  other  dread  sy  inptoun  of  body 
and  ruskI , must  need*  aggravate  this  misery. 

Burton's  A niUeny  of  Mrlaiicfioh/. 

. — ... — . ....  — Not  that  1 endeavour 

To  lessen  or  extenuate  my  ode  nee, 

But  that  on  rhr  other  side,  if  it  he  weigh'd 
By  it *4' If,  with  eggrantii.m  not  surcharg'd, 

Or  else,  with  just  allowance  counterpois'd, 

I may,  if  possible,  thy  pardon  find. 

Aftfion.  .Samson  Agmistes. 
What  from  hit  life  and  letters  were  we  tAflght, 

But  that  his  knowledge  aggravates  his  fault. 

Prior's  Solomon. 


It  is  o great  aggraiwtien  of  infidelity,  of  apostasy,  of  all  disobe- 
dience, that  thi-y  w ho  arc  guilty  of  tfsem,  do  frustrate  the  detigus 
and  undertaking*  of  Christ.  Harrow's  Sermons. 

Till  over  head,  a sheet 

Of  livid  flume  discloses  wide  ; then  shuts, 

And  opens  wider;  shuts  anti  opens  still 
Kitiomire,  wrapping  ether  in  a biasc. 

Fallow  » the  loosen’d  aggravated  roar. 

Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling.  Thomson's  Summer. 

Outrageous  ftenalties,  Ijring  seldom  or  never  inflicted,  are  hardly 
known  to  be  law  by  the  public  : hut  that  rather  aggruniftj  tlie  mis- 
chief, by  laying  a suare  fur  tin?  unwary. 

Blackstme's  Commentaries. 
Oil!  friendship's  generous  ardour  then  suppress, 

Tv  or  hint  the  fatal  cause  of  my  distress; 

Nor  let  each  horrid  incident  sustain 
The  lengthen'd  tale  to  aggravate  his  pain. 

Falconer's  Shipwreck. 

Corrilius  Rufus  is  dead  I ami,  dead,  too,  by  bis  own  act!  a dr- 
cuiuslauce  of  great  aggravation  to  my  affliction.' 

Metmath's  Pliny,  letter  xii. 

Ad : gregare 
(says  Fetius)  ci 
ducere:  tobrin^ 

To  irathcr  o 
sjether,  into  one 
into  one  body  01 


; Aggregate 
st  ad  gregem 
* to  the  flock, 
r collect  to- 
flock  or  herd, 
r assemblage. 


AGGREGATE,  r. 

Ag/g HECATE,  «. 

AGGREGATE,  Cl  (If. 

Ao'ohegately, 

Aggreoa'tiox, 

AgV.rrgativk, 

Ao'gregator. 


— — Tbe  aggregated  soil. 

Death  with  his  nun*  prtrific,  mid  and  dry. 

As  with  a trident  «nutr ; and  liv'd  as  firm 

As  lX-lo*,  floating  once.  SI ilton.  Paradise  Loot,  book  x. 


For,  seeing  the  rhnrch  is  a society  of  men,  whereof  every  one 
(according  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church)  liallj  free-will  in 
believing,  it  follows,  that  the  whole  aggregate  hath  free-will  in 
believing.  CTritfmgKi'rf  fi'i  Ilclighm  of  Protestants  a safe  Buy 

to  Salvation. 

All  these  cubical  and  pyramidal  corputcula  of  the  fire  and  earth 
are  iu  themselves  so  small,  that  by  Kaaoo  of  their  parvitude,  none 
of  Um'ui  can  be  perceived  singly  and  nkme,  but  nuly  the  aggregations 
of  many  of  them  together.  * CWuvrtV*  Intellectual  System. 

In  the  disjunctive,  ami  not  the  aggregative  sense.  Spelman. 

Penoltu*  speaks  of  an  excellent  halm  out  of  Aponensis,  which, 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  ilmps  in  * cup  of  wine,  will  cause  a 
sudden  alteration,  drive  nw ay  dumps,  ami  r hear  up  the  heart.  Ant. 
Guianerius,  in  hi*  antidotary,  bath  many  such.  Jacobus  lie  lXindit, 
tbe  aggregator,  repeat*  lunbergrecso,  nutmeg*,  and  all-spice  amongst 
the  rest.  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Same  are  modest,  and  hide  their  virtues ; ethers  hypocritical,  and 
conceal  lln-ir  vices  under  shews  of  sanctity,  good  nature,  or  something 
that  is  »|K.*rioni.  S4>  that  it  is  many  time*  hard  to  discern,  to  which 
of  the  two  sorts,  die  good  or  the  bad,  a man  ought  tn  la*  agwrtgatad. 

Wollaston's  Religion  of  \ature. 

Put  yourself  upon  analysing  one  of  these  word.*  [virtae,  liberty, 
or  honour],  and  you  must  reduce  it  from  mie  set  of  g«'urnil  words  "to 
aisollier,  and  then  into  the  simple  abstracts  and  aggregates. 

Burke.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

Corporations  aggregate  consist  of  many  persons  united  together 
into  one  society,  and  arc  kept  up  by  » pcqx-tual  succession  of  mem- 
bers, so  as  to  continue  for  ever.  Blu<  bto*r’»  Commentaries. 

Many  Utile  tilings,  though  separately  they  seem  t4X»  insignificant 
to  mention,  yet  aggregately  arc  too  material  for  me  to  omit. 

Chesterfield's  Letters. 

Aggregate  Flowers,  in  Botany,  are  flowers  which 
are  incorporated  by  means  of  the  calyx  or  the  receptacle; 
Or  that  are  composed  of  distinct  parts  or  florets  thus 
united. 

Aggregate,  in  Chemistry.  See  Chemistry.  Div.  ii. 

AGGRESS',  r.  Ad : gredior , gressus  : to  step  to. 
Aggress',  x.  ( To  march  or  advance  against; 
Aggres'siox,  f as  foe  against  foe,  and  thus  ap> 
Aggres'sor.  j plied  to  the  commencenient  of  a 
quarrel ; — lo  the  first  attack. 

Lcag  ues  offensive,  and  defensive,  which  oblige  the  princes  not 
oulv  to  mutual  defence,  hut  al»o  to  be  assisting  to  each  other  in  their 
military  aggresses  upon  others. 

Hale's  Hist,  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 
The  rage  dispers’d,  the  glorious  pair  advance, 

With  mingled  anger  ami  collected  might, 

To  turn  tbe  war,  and  tdl aggressing  France, 

How  Britain’s  sons  ami  Britain's  friend*  can  fight. 

fVwr’s  Ode  to  Quern  Anne. 

There  may  be  a conspiracy  of  common  enmity  and  ittxrcMMM. 

L"  list  rang C. 

• ■ — Fly  in  nature’s  face  ? 

But  bow,  if  nature  fly  in  my  face  first? 

Then  nature's  die  aggressor.  Dryden. 

Sell-  preservation  require*  all  men  not  only  barely  to  defend  them- 
selves against  aggressors,  but  many  times  also  (o  prosecute  such,  and 
only  such,  as  are  w icked  and  dangerous. 

II  allaston's  Religion  ef  Nature. 

As  the  public  crime  is  not  Otherwise  avenged  tlisn  by  forfeiture  of 
life  and  property,  it  is  imjvossiblc  attorw  ants  to  make  any  rciiaratkn 
for  tlw  juivate  wrong ; which  can  only  be  had  from  the  body  or 
goods  of  the  aggressor.  Hlarkst one's  Commentaries. 

AGGRIEVE',  r.  } Agrever,  Fr.  Agravar,  It. 
Aggriev'ance.  \ 'Gravis,  Lat.  heavy. 

To  bear  heavy  upon,  to  weigh  down,  depress;  with 
borrow  or  affliction. 

lin-tr  was  pat  linage  fit  many  to  pum  cheued, 
fit  of  pat  ilk  outiogr  pc  fret  "bain  sore  agrmed. 

R.  Brusute,  p.  553. 
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Tor  John,  liter  is  » lawe  that  salrth  Outf, 

That  if  a IMS  in  o point  be  mgrtttd 
Tlml  in  another  Itc  shall  be  relrvcd. 

Ckaiurr.  The  Tint s Tale,  sol.  i p.  165. 
j«  syre  ich  sejde  by  ao  pat  no  roan  were  a gmetle 
AUc  pr  science  antler  tonne,  and  alle  Mitile  craftc* 

I<b  wolde  ich  kuewe  and  coutbe.  kyndelkbc  in  ■tjll  hartr. 

riirm  tf  Pint  Fkmhmon,  p.  STi 
What  ailrth  you  to  grow  in  this  loanere? 

\e  ben  a vrray  aloper,  fy  fur  shame. 

And  lie  answered  and  »ajde  thus  ; uudiune 
I pray  you,  llwt  ye  lake  it  nut  aerfc  : 

CtiaucT.  TTir  .Vtmnrs  rrraiet  Ttilc,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 
This  wtyand  *cho  hir  hid  in  the  cloi-*  nyclit 
Than  ten  Ml  iigwris  apprris  to  my  siclit 
Of  grew  GuddU  aensnod  w itb  Troy  *«rnuf. 

Douglas,  bouk  ii.  p.  $9.  .Cm- id. 


The  dnedfvl  figures  gan  appcrc  to  nie 
And  gnrut  Gu.lt  eke  uggifued  with  our  town. 

Surrey.  Id. 

And  thy»  pacyfycr  aggrirnrth  tlac  clrargyc  of  England*  fur  v>e  of 
tlie  lawes  uut  made  by  tbetnwif,  but  he  common  lawes  of  al dS}> 
tmdomt.  Sir  T.  jlfnr'i  ll  Wfa,  p.  1013,  coL  4. 

I taw  alas ! the  gaping  earth  devour 

The  spring,  the  place,  and  all  clean  out  of  tight : 

Which  yet  eggritttt  my  heart,  even  to  this  hour, 
a _ Spenser. 


The  mgtrintd  person  shall  do  tu'ne  manly,  to  be  extraordinary 
and  singular  ir.  claiming  the  due  right  wl>efcuf  he  i*  frustrated,  titan 
:to  place  up  his  lust  contentment  by  visiting  the  stews,  or  stepping 
tb  his  neighbour's  bed. 

.Milton.  On  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  tf  Dinrce. 

AGGROUF,  or  Group.  See  Group. 

Bodies  of  various  natures,  which  am  aggrouped,  or  mntinui-d 
together,  are  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  the  sight  Dryden. 

AGHABOE.  a very  ancient  pariah  of  Queen's  County, 
Ireland;  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  a Domini* 
*can  monastery,  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  though 
some  antiquaries  assign  tho  year  1052  as  the  date  of 
its  foundation.  The  town  is  mentioned  as  early  ns  the 
year  080,  under  the  name  of  Achebban,  or  «*  the  field 
of  the  ox."  It  became  the  sec  of  a bishop : but  was 
transferred  to  that  of  Kilkenny,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  13th  century.  It  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  4361  inhabitants. 

AGHRIM,  a village  of  the  county  of  Galway,  in 
Ireland  ; memorable  in  English  history  for  a most  de- 
cisive battle,  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  between  tho 
forces  of  William  111.  under  General  Ginekel,  and 
those  of  James  II.  commanded  by  the  French  general 
St.  Ruth.  Ginekel  having  put  Atulone  in  a posture  of 
defence,  and  St  Ruth  having  posted  himself  very  ad- 
vantageously in  Aghrim,  it  was  resolved,  at  a council 
of  war,  to  attack  the  Stuart  force?,  on  Sunday  the  12th 
of  July,  1691.  St  Ruth  commanded  *28,000  men, 
while  GinckeTs  force  did  not  exceed  20,000.  The 
French  general  extended  his  line  along  a rising  and 
uneven  ground  in  this  neighbourhood,  intersected  with 
banks  and  ditches,  but  joined  by  lines  of  communica- 
tion, and  fronted  by  a large  bog,  which  was  almost 
impassable ; his  right  was  fortified  with  entrenchments ; 
and  bis  left  secured  by  the  castle  of  Aghrim.  Not- 
withstanding these  great  advantage?,  tho  forces  of 
Ginekel,  crossed  the*  bog.  and  made  a desperate  attack 
ou  the  enemy ; though  repulsed  for  a lime  with  gTeat 
loss,  they  compelled  the  Irish  finally  to  give  way, 
and  soon  recovered  their  ground.  In  the  sequel, 
St.  Ruth  was  shot  by  a cannon  ball,  and  victory  was 
soon  afterwards  decided  in  favour  of  the  English. 


Aghrim  is  now  in  a poor  and  decayed  condition.  It  is 
about  28  miles  E.  of  Galway,  and  75  miles  distant 
from  Dublin. 

AG1ADES,  in  the  Turkish  armies,  according  to 
Du  Cange,  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  clear  the  road, 
and  to  fortify  camps;  they  seem  to  be  a rude  mixture 
of  our  pioneers,  and  engineers. 

AGILE,  u<ij.  ) Ago:  agiSs:  able  to  act. 

Aoii/itt.  j Able  to  act — with  readiness,  to 
move  with  quiekuess,  nimbleness. 

Yet  God  bathe  suffered  tbeyin  [the  fiend**]  to  keep*  their  gyfte* 
of  nature  »t\ll,  M wvttC,  bntVC,  Hirnglltr,  ogylytie,  and  »uche  other 
|rke.  Sir  T,  Metre's  It  or  fa,  p.  86.1,  col.  V, 

For  iIk*  vanr garde  ami  prescruaeion  of  hi*  awne  body,  he  co*ti- 
tuted  At  order  ned  a cert  ay  rue  u ombre  as  arl  of  pood  MclMSh  aa  of 
diuerte  other  pcssutis  bci».„*  hardy,  strung  ami  of  agililk  to  acne 
daily  c attemkunce  uii  his  person,  when*  Iso  named  vomeU  of  hit 
guide.  IloU,  p.  4?  3. 


AGHnm. 

AGLT- 

COURf. 


And  swifter  then  his  tongue. 

His  agile  arme,  heals  dowue  their  fatal!  points, 

AimI  'l«txt  them  rashes.  SMtapetn.  Home*  end  Juliet . 
Ili^h  spirited  Iriotd, 

I send  nor  halms,  nor  cursives  to  yoar  wound  ; 

Your  faith  bath  found 
A gentler,  and  more  ogik  hand  to  tend 
The  ctur  of  that  which  is  but  corporal. 

/fra  Jansen's  Underwood*, 

Hr  [the  thirf]  wa»  pursued  close  by  a fierce  mastiff  dog.  and  «a* 
forced  to  save  himself  by  leaping  over  a hedge.  which  being  of  as 
agile  body  lie  effected.  * Paten's  Apapfakegtiu, 

If  the  shadows  of  some  tree*  hr  noxious ; if  torpedoes  deliver 
their  opium  at  a distance,  and  stupifir  beyond  themselves,  we  can- 
not reasonably  deny  that  there  may  proceed  from  subtler  seed* 
more  egile  emanations.  Broww'i  Vulgar  Errmat, 

Once  more,  I said,  once  more  I wiU  inquire, 

W hat  is  this  little,  egile,  pen  ions  fire. 

This  fluttering  motion,  which  we  call  the  mind  * 

How  does  ahead?  and  where  Is  »he confin'd } 

Prior' t SMman. 


He  that  before  wholly  attended  upon  hit  body  to  mil e it  excel 
in  strength  or  agility,  that  he  might  contend  victoriously  in  the 
Olympic  games,  thro  made  it  his  business  to  improve  and  advance 
hU  soul  iu  knowledge  and  virtue. 

Hates,  an  the  Immortality  of  the  Saul. 

— — First  be  bid*  »prr*d 

Dry  fern  or  litter'd  Iny,  dial  may  imbibe 
Tb  ascending  damps;  llseil  leb.irely  impose. 

And  light!*',  slinking  it  with  agile  hand 

From  the  Kill  fork,  tl*e  saturated  straw.  Cooper's  TVlI. 

AGILURIUS,  in  English  Law,  an  ancient  name  for 
a keeper  of  cattle  in  a common  field.  There  were  two 
sorts;  one  of  the  town  or  village,  the  other  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor. 

AGILT,  r.  a verb  formed  upon  the  past  part,  ^i^lefe, 
gulled,  pul'd,  Ruilt.  See  Br.ouiLi. 

To  practise  any  cheat,  imposture,  or  injustice : any 
sin  or  wickedness. 

A»ry  I Awry  1 sc  synuol  mm,  alas!  «mrv  wrrcchcdc 
F1*  « ubby^  |>us  Cud  egull  isijd  nwny  synuol  (fade 
We  wnd  a«re  eUlernc  ek.  If.  Glaucttlrr,  p.  852. 

TTius  luodie  wul  I say,  that  when  thou  prayest,  that  God  shttld 
furveve  thru  thy  eiftes  as  thou  furyevi*st  hr  in  that  itavc  agUttd 
‘thee,  be  well  ware  ibiit  thou  be  nut  out  of  eharitee. 

Chaucer.  The  Person  ft  Tale,  vol.  U.  p.  385. 

AGINCOlfRT  or  A^ixcour,  a small  village,  in  the 
department  of  the  Pas-dc-Calais,  France ; formerly  a 
portion  of  the  province  of  Artois.  It  is  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Hosdin,  and  eleven  east  of  Montrcuil. 
The  town  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  modern  no- 
tice but  its  memorable  connection  with  the  victory  which 
our  Henry  V.  gained  over  the  French  on  the  25th  of 
Oct.  1415,  in  the  plains  adjoining.  The  English  force* 
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AGIN-  were  reduced  to  10,000,  which  the  French  opposed  with 
COURT,  an  army  amounting,  according  to  some  historians  to 
100,000,  but  Ilume  ivckous  them  at  about  four  times 
the  number  of  the  English.  When  some  of  his  nobh  s 
expressed  a wish  for  the  assistance  of  their  brave  cotn- 

r»ers  in  England,  Henry  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  “ No ! 

would  not  have  one  man  more ; if  we  are  defeated,  we 
are  too  many ; if  it  shall  please  God  to  give  us  the  victory, 
us  I trust  he  will,  the  smaller  the  number,  the  greater  our 
glory."  The  intrepid  monarch  having  reconnoitred  the 
ground  on  the  preceding  evening,  by  moon-light,  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  draw  the  overwhelming  force 
of  the  enemy  into  a chosen  situation  which  presented 
itself,  where  they  could  only  bring  a small  portion  of  it 
into  action.  He  then  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  devotion,  while  the  French  were  revelling  in  the 
confidence  of  victory.  In  the  morning  he  disposed  his 
troops  with  admirable  dexterity  on  a declivity  near  this 
village,  defended  on  each  side  by  a wood.  The  first 
line  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York  was  wholly  com- 
bed of  archers,  four  in  file,  each  of  whom,  beside  his 
w and  arrows,  had  a battle  axe,  a sword,  and  a stake 
pointed  at  each  end  with  iron,  which  he  fixed  before 
him  to  receive  the  French  cavalry;  200  archers  ware 
in  the  wood  in  ambush  on  the  right,  and  400  pike  men 
On  the  left.  Early  in  the  morning  Henry  rode  along  the 
lines  to  animate  the  troops  with  every  promise  of  reward 
that  could  inspire  their  courage,  and  with  terrific  ac- 
counts of  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy.  A short  pause 
ensued,  during  which  the  king  was  apprehensive  that 
the  French  would  see  their  danger,  and  decline  the 
battle  upon  this  snot;  he  therefore  sounded  the  charge, 
and  his  archers  first  kneeling  and  kissing  the  ground, 
advanced  to  the  attack.  The  conflict  soon  became 
furious  and  general.  The  French  troops  encumbered 
by  their  own  numbers,  fell  rapidly  under  the  English 
archcry;  until  ihe  archers  themsefves  being  anxious  to 
cornu  to  close  fight,  threw  away  their  bows,  and  mowed 
down  their  opponents  with  their  swords  and  battle- 
axes.  The  first  line  having  thus  bravely  “ done,  its 
duty,**  Honrv  advanced  in  person  with  the  second,  at- 
tended by  his  youngest  brother,  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter; and  was  almost  immediately  attacked  bv  the  duke 
d’Alentj'on,  who  had  vowed  either  to  kill  the  king  or 
take  him  prisoner,  or  to  perish  in  the  effort.  The  un- 
paralleled success  of  Henry,  however,  did  not  forsake 
him ; he  hewed  down  his  adversary,  after  a brave 
struggle  on  both  sides ; and  the  French  dispirited  and 
in  utter  confusion,  fled  in  every  direction.  They  are 
said  to  have  left  10,000  me  n dead  on  the  field,  while 
14,000  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  F.nglish  as  prisoners  ; 
amongst  the  slain  were  reckoned  1,500  knights,  02 
barons,  13  earls,  a marshal,  the  archbishop  of  Sens, 
and  the  constable  of  France.  Hume  says,  “ no  battle 
was  ever  more  fatal  to  Franco.”  On  the  side  of  the 
English.  Ihe  duke  of  York  fell  early  in  the  battle,  and 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  dangerously  wounded,  but 
the  total  loss  is  stated,  by  some  accounts,  only  at  forty 
men ; though  the  French  writers,  with  more  probability, 
make  it  from  300  to  400.  Hcury,  on  his  return  to 
England,  early  in  the  following  month,  was  almost 
adored  by  his  subjects.  Shnkvspeuro  makes  this  battle 
one  of  the  principal  features  of  his  historical  Drama  of 
Henry  V.,  and  it  has  become  one  of  the  proverbial 
trophies  of  English  valour.  Monstrvlct  describe s the 
English  monarch,  not  as  being  at  the  village  of  Azin- 


cour,  but  at  what  he  calls  Maisconcelles  ; but  the  fact  AGTN- 
was,  that  Henry,  at  the  close  of  this  glorious  clay,  COLftf. 
enquiring  the  name  of  the  adjacent  town,  was  answered  !*|A  1 !’ 
Arincourt,  “ Then,"  said  he,  *•  to  all  posterities  follow- 
ing,  this  Imttdl  shall  be  called  the  Battell  of  Azin- 
court."  Speed’s  Theatre  of  Great  Hritain.  Maiscou- 
ceiles,  however,  was  a village  not  far  distant. 

AGIO,  an  Italian  word,  signifying  aid;  is  chiefly 
applied  in  Holland  and  in  Venice  to  denote  the  dif- 
ference between  bank  money  and  the  common  cur- 
rency. Thus,  100  livres  or  dollars,  hank  money,  being 
cfju.il  to  105  livres  or  dollars  currency ; the  agio  in 
this  case  is  five  livn  s or  dollars.  The  rates  of  agio 
differ  in  different  countries,  and  vary  according  to  po- 
litical or  commercial  circumstances.  At  Venice  the 
agio  was  formerly  fixed  by  law  at  20  per  cent.  At 
Gtnoa  it  was  between  15  and  16  per  cent. 

AGI<  >SY  M A N DR  1 1 M (from  «y«»c.  holy,  and  at  pawn, 

I signify),  a wooden  instrument  used  by  the  Greek 
churches  in  the  Turkish  dominions  as  a call  to  public 
worship.  It  was  introduced  h»  a substitute  for  hells, 
which  the  jealousy  of  the  Turks  prohibited  to  the 
Christians,  lest  they  should  be  made  subservient  to 
conspiracies  against  the  state. 

AGIST,  r.  I In  Law,  (probably  from  our  old 

Ac. ist'm ent.  ji  law-French  giite,  a lying  place), 
the  lying,  and  consequently  pasturing,  of  one  man’s 
cattle  in  another’s  ground,  on  payment  of  a certain 
sum  of  money,  or  other  good  consideration.  The 
cattle  thus  grazed  arc  sometimes  called  gistmenl*. 
Agistment  also  means  the  profit  arising  from  this  prac- 
tice. Agistor  is  the  person  who  feeds  the  cattle. 

A furest  hath  law*  of  Iter  own,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  treipasiet; 
she  hath  al*o  her  peculiar  officer.,  as  forester*,  vrfdercni,  regarden, 
tgtUtrs,  fire,  whereas  a chase  or  park  Uuth  ouly  keeper*  arid  vkm.<U 
ward*.  Houeil't  LtUrrt 

The  tajlor,  the  carrier,  the  inn  keeper,  the  •tgutiug  farmer,  the 
pawnbroker,  the  dUtreinur,  aud  the  general  bailee,  iu  iy  all  of  them 
vindicate  in  their  own  right.  Blacksionet  Commentaries. 

If  a man  takas  in  a hone,  or  oilier  cattle,  to  gnjr  and  departure 
in  hiagroonds  which  the  law  call*  ir£nfjwc*f,  lie  lakes  t lie  in  upon  tut 
implied  emmet , to  return  them  on  demand  to  the  owner.  Id. 

AGISYMBA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a district  si- 
tuated in  the  western  part  of  Libya  interior,  and  to  ihe 
south  of  the  Equator.  It  was  separated  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean  by  a tribe  of  ^Ethiopian*,  said  to  bo 
cannibals.  The  country  to  the  south  of  Agisvmba  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Agaihi.mi  ui  s,  b.  it.  c.  7. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  the  modern  Zanguebar k but 
D’Anvillc  places  it  on  the  eastern  coast. 

AG'ITATE,  r.  j st*ito:  4tgo:  to  act  frequently. 

Agxta'tio.v,  v To  act  with  frequent  and  re* 

Ao  ita'toh.  ) pealed  motion ; to  shake.  Me- 
taphorically. to  digciut. 

To  keep  the  mind  in  constant  action ; to  disturb,  to 
distract. 

I wa*  aHraies  plaint  will*  you,  and  so  ix>w  I 

speake  my  «£i4iUi**n  of  the  mailer. 

Shekitprarr.  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  via. 

- A*  when  * wandering  lire. 

Compart  of  unrlttotn  vapour,  which  liic  night 
Coikdi'tiM's,  mid  the  euli!  environ*  round. 

Kindled  llimagli  agitation  to  a flu; tie, 

Which  oft,  they  wy,  some  evil  spirit  attend*, 

Hovering  and  blarin>:  with  delusive  light. 

Mislead*  the  amaz'd  night-w andrrrr  from  hi*  way. 

Miften.  P.  L.  bool  h. 

The  minds,  even  of  ihe  viriuoat,  tre  anCutnf  b?  the  worth  of 
ibe  base.  Sir  Inn.  Jona't  UiUpodim. 
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AGITATE.  AVimi*  from  *11  quarters  Ute  air, 

AjmI  fit  tin:  limpid  elciui-iit  f >r  i»»r, 

AG  MEN-  Eltr  noiii.ut ; <>ecam,  rivers  Ulr»,  and  *•«*«*, 

■ j—  " — AU  feel  the  forth  Vmg  impulM  , ami  arc  clram'd 

My  ret  lien  nmlaUliini,  Ciwffri  Full. 

The  future  |deatct : Why  1 The  present  nain* — 

But  that's  a secret.  Ye*,  which  -till  men  kiwi*-, 

A ltd  know  fnnii  tin  e,  discover'd  unawares. 

Thy  ce»*elr**  <i»iruitu r>  ro«tkt>  mil 

Front  cheat  to  cheat-  Vw«r‘i  Sight  Thoughts. 

In  every  district  in  the  kingdom,  there  is  some  leading  tun,  Mime 
Ogilutor,  tuiar  wealthy  mercliaut,  or  cutisiderablr  luaiiufacturer. 
MKMt  active  athmiev,  same  p-pular  preacher,  some  money -tender. 
Ac.  who  is  followed  by  the  whole  flock. 

Bnrht.  On  llie  Dvntlira  of  Parliamentt. 

Agitation*,  among  Physiologists,  is  sometimes  ex- 
clusively applied  to  that  species  of  earthquake  called 
tremor,  arietatio.  Dr.  Fleming,  in  the  Royal  Society 
Transactions  of  Edinburgh  (rol. ».),  mentions  a most 
remarkable  one,  which  affected  the  water  of  Lorh 
Tay,  in  the  Highlands,  in  1784,  and  u river  to  the 
north  of  it,  for  upwards  of  a month.  Phil.  Trans. 
Lend.  1756,  1762,  &c.  contain  similar  accounts. 

Agitation,  in  Medicine,  a term  applied  to  the  act 
of  swinging,  and  to  other  exercises  recommended  me- 
dicinally, for  violently  affecting  the  body. 

Agitator,  in  Antiquity,  a charioteer;  or  some- 
times he  who  directed  horses  in  the  circus,  in  the  pub- 
lic races  or  games. 

Agitators,  in  English  History,  were  persons  elected 
by  the  army  in  1647,  to  watch  over  its  interests;  and 
to  control  the  parliament,  at  that  time  sitting  at  West- 
minster. Two  private  men,  or  inferior  officers,  were 
appointed  from  each  troop  or  company,  and  this  body, 
when  collected,  were  presumed  to  equal  the  House  of 
Commons;  while  the  peers  were  represented  by  a 
council  of  officers  of  rank.  Cromwell  availed  himself 
of  the  Agitators,  as  the  first  instruments  of  his  ambition; 
but  afterwards  issued  orders  for  suppressing  them. 
These  associations,  so  dangerous  to  the  constitution, 
gave  rise  to  the  act  which  forbids  any  member  to  enter 
either  House  of  Parliament  armed,  a regulation  en- 
forced with  jealousy  to  this  day. 

AGLATA,  in  ancient  Mythology,  sometimes  called 
Paslthea,  the  youngest  of  the  three  graces,  and 
v espoused  to  Vulcan. 

AGLUTTTION  (a  priv.  and  yXv£ar,  to  swallow),  a 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  or  deglutition. 

AGMEN,  in  the  Ancient  Military  Art,  the  Roman 
army  when  on  a march ; the  order  of  which  Polybius 
fas  thus  described  in  his  6th  book.  He  says,  when 
the  trumpets  first  sounded,  the  tents  were  taken  down, 
and  the  baggage  collected ; at  the  second  signal,  the 
baggage  was  put  upon  the  pack-horses;  and  at  the 
third  signal,  the  whole  army  put  itself  in  motion.  In 
the  first  line  were  the  extraordinarii.  who  were  choice 
troops,  then  the  right  wing  of  the  allies;  the  first  and 
second  legions  followed,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  allies 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  cavalry  rode  either  behind, 
or  on  earn  side.  If  danger  threatened  the  rear,  the 
extraordinarii  took  their  station  there;  but  the  order 
of  the  troops,  with  respect  to  each  other,  was  changed 
every  day,  that  all  in  turn  might  share  the  danger 
and  fatigue  of  the  march.  The  baggage  followed 
the  divisions  of  the  troops  to  which  thev  belonged. 
The  army,  when  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  was 
called  acies ; but  agmen  and  acics  sometimes  occur  as 
synonymous  words. 


AGMET,  a town  of  Morocco,  on  the  western  decli-  AGMET. 
vity  of  the  Atlas,  formerly  the  capital,  atul  still  giving 
name  to  a district  It  is  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Morocco,  and 
in  ii  decayed  sure.  N.  lat.  30°,  56'.  W.  Ion.  7°,  15'.  ‘ 

AGMON DESHAM,  or  Ameusiiam,  a town  of  great 
antiquity,  in  Buckinghamshire,  about  31  miles  S.  E.  of 
Buckingham,  and  26  N.  W.  of  London.  It  is  situated 
in  a valley  uear  the  chalk  hills,  on  the  high  road  to 
Buckingham,  and  consists  of  a long  wide  street,  inter- 
sected near  the  middle  by  a smaller  one,  and  contains, 
according  to  the  census  of  1811,  419  houses,  and  a 
population  of  2,259  persons.  It  is  a borough  town, 
sending  two  representatives  to  Parliament,  generally 
branches  of  the  Drake  family,  to  whom  the  manor  be- 
longs. Montague  Garrard  Drake,  great  grand  lather  of 
the  present  members,  died  its  representative  in  1728; 
and  this  family  has  been  seated  here  upwards  of  two 
centuries,  at  their  noble  seat  of  Shardeloes.  The  elec- 
tors are  the  lord's  tenants,  paying  scot  and  lot.  Sir 
William  Drake,  Bart,  bought  this  borough  of  King 
Charles  II.  h anciently  belonged  to  Anne  N evil,  wife 
of  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  slain  at  tho 
battle  of  Northampton,  in  the  year  1460.  Afterwards 
it  became  the  properly  of  the  celebrated  Guy,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  whose  lands  were  seized  by  Edward  IV.  but 
restored  by  Henry  VII.  to  his  widow,  Ann  Beauchamp. 

The  crafty  monarch,  however,  did  this  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  it  more  formally  conveyed  to  himself. 

Henry  VIII.  gave  it  afterwards  to  Lord  Russel,  and 
it  became  the  property  of  the  present  owners,  by  an 
intermarriage  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Tothill,  Esq.  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Near  the  spot  where  the  small  street  crosses  the 
larger  one,  stands  the  parish  church,  a tolerably  spa- 
cious brick  edifice,  covered  with  stucco.  It  is  deemed 
one  of  the  richest  rectories  in  the  county.  Here  also 
is  a town-hall,  or  market-house,  a handsome  brick 
building,  raised  on  pillars  and  arches.  It  was  erected 
in  the  year  1682,  by  Sir  William  Drake,  Knight,  ne- 
phew to  the  baronet  of  that  name,  before  mentioned. 

Sir  William  also  erected  and  endowed  an  alms-house, 
for  six  poor  widows.  This  town  derives  a degree  of 
melancholy  historical  interest,  from  its  having  been  the 
scene  of  some  dreadful  burnings,  in  the  days  of  religious 
persecution.  An  instance  of  this  kind,  which  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  merits  particular  no- 
tice, from  the  infernal  ferocity  of  its  character.  A 
William  Till# worth,  who  had  indulged  in  some  abuse 
of  pilgrimages,  and  the  “ worship  of  images,"  was 
ordered  to  be  publicly  burnt  alive;  and  his  own 
daughter  was  compelled  to  set  lire  to  the  devouring  pile ! 
Amersham  has  some  trade  in  lace,  sacking,  and  also 
in  cotton  goods ; but  it  cannot  be  deemed  a nourishing 
or  very  busy  town ; there  has  been,  however,  an  in- 
crease, since  1801,  of  above  150  houses. 

AGNADELLO,  or  Aquadello,  a small  town  or 
village  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Adda  and  Sens,  about  12  miles  from 
Lodi.  It  is  now  famous  only  for  having  been  the  scene 
of  several  military  engagements,  particularly  for  the 
victory  which  the  French  king,  Louis  XII.  obtained 
over  the  Venetians,  in  the  year  1509;  and  for  that  of 
the  duke  of  Vendome  over  Prince  Eugene,  in  the  year 
1706 ; if,  indeed,  this  latter  affair  ean  be  deemed  a 
victory  over  a general,  who  thereby  gained  to  himself, 
through  the  bravery  aud  skill  of  his  retreat,  as  much 
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AON  A*  glory  as  hi*  enemy  obtained  hf  his  discomfiture.  It  was 
i)KM.O-  within  a few  miles  of  this  place,  that  the  late  Emperor 
Mi  N FS  ^aP°^on  s0  ffrt*atly  signalized  himself  during  his 
cainpaigi.s  in  Italy. 

AGNANO,  a lake  in  Italy,  near  the  sulpherous 
valley  of  Solfntara,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  It 
is  about  an  Italian  mile  in  circumference,  and  is 
described  as  representing  the  crater  of  a volcano, 
having  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone ; its  sides  and 
bottom  being  encrusted  with  lava  and  pumice-stone. 
Notwithstanding  the  frequent  apparent  fermentation  to 
which  its  waters  are  subject,  it  does  not  possess  any 
• sensible  heat;  several  aquatic  fowls  arc  constantly 
to  be  seen  on  its  surface;  its  interior  produces 
fish,  and  a singular  species  of  frogs,  which  in  their 
tadpole,  or  early  state,  have  hinder  parts  like  a fish, 
with  the  round  head  and  leg  of  their  own  species. 

AG'NATE,  adj.  } Ad:  nascor . natus:  born  to, 

Agxat'ick,  J of  kin  to.  Legally  applied  by 

Agsa'tiok.  j Bluckstone,  to  issue  derived  from 
the  male-  ancestors. 

By  mm  uttiitttvr  rvniiuitati&n  of  die  peculiar  Airs  in  enunciation 
which  each  peojiJe  have,  in  tin*  o*ic  way  of  die  other,  by  • f;«ir 
reciprocal  Mnulyais  of  the  o »N«fr  word*  they  reciprocally  use,  1 think 
u much  greater  may  be  fuinul  auioug*t  nil  ttic  language*  in 

the  nurtlKTii  hemisphere  of  uur  ctobc. 

Pott  it  all  on  the  Study  of 

Thi*  I take  to  be  the  true  reason  of  the  constmit  preference  of  the 
agiratic  turccuion,  or  issue  (leftvetl  from  the  mule  ancestor*,  through 
uLI  the  »t:tge»  of  collateral  Inheritance. 

Bhielulone'i  Commcntvrin. 

Agnate,  in  Law  (agnati, among  the  Homans),  a term 
applied  to  male  descendants  from  the  same  father.  In 
Scotland,  agnates  arc  those  male  descendants  which  are 
nearest  to  the  father,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  females. 

AGNEL,  ati  old  French  gold  coin,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  figure  of  a lamb, 
which  it  bore  on  one  side.  It  was  first  struck  by  St. 
Louis,  and  was  valued  at  nearly  thirteen  sols. 

AGNES,  ST.  one  of  the  Cassiterides,  or  Scilly  Isles, 
about  a mile  and  a-halffrom  St.  Mary’s.  It  contains  an 
area  of  300  acres,  and  is  extremely  well  cultivated  and 
fruitful,  both  in  corn  and  grass ; but  they  have  but 
little  good  water,  the  best  being  rain-water,  which  is 
collected  upon  the  leaden  floor  of  the  gallery  of  the 
light-house.  This  light-house,  which  has  often  proved 
of  signal  service  to  mariners,  was  erected  in  the  year 
l(i80,  at  the  expence  of  Captains  II.  Till  and  S.  Bay- 
ley.  and  has  since  been  supported  by  the  corporation 
of  the  Trinity-house,  Deptford.  It  is  a stone  pillar, 
upwards  of  sixty  feet  high,  and  is  raised  upon  the  most 
commanding  and  lofty  eminence  in  the  island.  Twenty- 
one  Argand  lamps  are  placed  in  the  respective  centres 
of  as  many  parabolic  reflectors  of  copper,  disposed  in 
three  clusters  of  seven  each,  on  a frame  standing  per- 
pendicularly to  the  horizon ; and  so  constructed  as  to 
turn  round,  on  a common  shaft  or  center,  every  two 
minutes,  by  which  motion  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
horizon  receive  in  succession  the  benefit  of  these  bril- 
liant lights.  This  comparatively  recent  disposition  of 
the  lights  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Adam  Walker,  a well- 
known  lecturer  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy. 
Prior  to  this  the  lights  were  stationary,  and  were  emit- 
ted through  sixteen  large  sashed  windows.  The  island 
is  commonly  denominated  “ Light  -house  Island.'  Here 
is  a small  church,  in  which  divine  service  is  performed 
by  a minister  appointed  by  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  in  whose  absence  prayers  are 


usually  read  by  some  layman  resident  on  the  island.  AGNES. 
Hus  population  is  between  two  and  three  hundred.  — 

W.  Ion.  8°,  20'.  N.  lat.  53’.  V|“' 

AGNIERS,  a tribe  of  Iroquois  Indians,  who  dis- 
tinguished  themselves  for  some  years  by  their  resist- 
ance of  the  French  in  their  first  settlement  at  Canada. 

AGNIZE,  r.  ? Agnonco:  agnitum:  ad;  iiosco, 

Aom'tion.  f to  acknowledge. 

It's  us  of  Nazareth  was  borne  in  Ilellikui,  a city  of  I min  r «bera 
incontinent  by  the  j^urilicalitm  of  tin?  angels,  die  agiiitum  of  die 
shepherds,  the  veneration  of  tl»e  wise  men,  die  pNfUnr  of  holy 
Simeon,  and  the  admiration  of  the  doc  tours  he  was  had  in  honour. 

(irujlon,  voL  ip.  51. 

That  he  may  ddiocr  *p  vnlo  Mossiu*  nt  his  corny ng,  a people  not 
vttcrly  vnuaded  or  vncnlcred  i his  discipline  but  Mmiwhat  pre  paired 
already  & instructed  thcrunto  with  y€  agtiming  t<  knoulagcyng  of 
they r os»  nc  synfulnessc.  (AM L Luke,  c.  i.  fo.  7,  c-  it. 

The  urunt  ciretome,  most  graor  seuntors, 

Hath  made  the  flinty  and  stecle  couch  of  v»srre 
My  thricc-driueu  best  of  demur.  I do  agnize 
A natural!  and  prompt  Alacartic, 

1 find  iu  tianlnesse.  Shaketpfmrt.  CkhtUo,  act  i. 

■ - - - Such  who  on  it 

In  evil  times,  undaunted,  though  alone. 

His  glorious  truth,  such  He  will  crown  with  praise, 

An  glad  agniu  be  ton*  bis  Father’s  throne. 

Edmwrdi,  Comm  of  Criticism. 

AGNO,  or  L’Amio,  a river  of  Naples,  which  falls 
into  the  gulf  of  Greta:  and  a town  of  Switzerland, 
near  Lugano,  on  a river  of  the  same  name. 

AGNOET.E  (ays-otw,  not  to  know),  a name  some- 
times given  to  a sect  of  the  4th  century,  which  dis- 
puted the  omniscience  of  God,  and  stated  that  he  knew 
past  occurrences  only  by  a superior  memory,  ami  things 
future  by  a limited  prescience.  In  the  0th  century,  the 
followers  of  Themistius,  u deacon  of  the  Alexandrian 
church,  received  the  same  name,  from  their  alleging 
that  Christ  was  ignorant  of  certain  future  events,  as, 
particularly  the  period  of  the  day  of  judgment ; an  hy- 
pothesis which  they  founded  on  Mark  xiii.  32;  and 
were  so  far  of  the  same  sentiment,  as  the  modem  Uni- 
tarians. Socinus  and  his  associates  maintained  similar 
opinions;  that  God  possesses  not  an  infinite  knowledge, 
and  cannot  have  a determinate  ami  certain  acquaint- 
ance with  the  future  actions  of  intelligent  beings;  that 
he  changes  his  mind,  alters  his  purposes,  and  adapts 
his  measures  to  rising  circumstances. — Soctxt  Opera , 
tom.  i.  543—9.  Crf.luvs  de  Deu  ft  ej.  Attr.  cap.  xxxii. 

AGNOMEN,  a name  often  added  among  the  Ho- 
mans to  the  three  names  usually  borne  by  men  of  noble 
family ; the  first  of  which,  culled  Prtenomen,  distin- 
guished the  individual,  in  a similar  way  to  what  is 
called  the  Christian  name  in  raodi.-r%timcg ; the  second, 
or  nomen,  marked  his  elan ; and  the  third,  or  cogno- 
men, expressed  his  family.  In  addition  to  these,  a 
fourth  name  was  sometimes  obtained,  on  account  of 
some  noble  action  or  remarkable  quality  of  the  mind ; 
as  Africanus,  the  agnomen  given  to  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio,  for  his  conquests  in  Africa;  or  Cunctator,  given 
to  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  for  his  constantly  declining 
battles,  when  offered  by  Hannibal. 

The  term  Agnomen  was  only  used  when  a new  name 
was  conferred  on  those  who  already  had  three  ; for  al- 
though Romans  who  had  bur  two  names  only,  frequently 
obtained  a third,  characteristic  of  some  signal  event  of 
the  individual's  history,  or  accomplishment  of  his  mind ; 
it  was  ■ then  called  the  Cognomen.  'I  Iran  Caius 
Mutius,  the  young  Roman  who  attempted  the  life  of 
Porseuna,  and  failing  in  the  attempt,  thrust  his  right 
hand  into  the  fire  burning  before  the  king,  was  sur- 
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A fj  N o.  named  Sctrvcla,  c»r  lcfi*hmdpd;  and  Titus  Pom  non  ins, 
MRN.  tho  friend  of  Cicero,,  was  called  Atlirus,  for  Ids  fd- 
AGMS.  ro'l'ar  knowledge  of  Greek,  or  for  hU  long  residence 
at  Athens. 

AGNOMINATE,  r.  ) Ad:  women : homo:  no- 

Aoxonixa'tiok.  i turn.  Agnomen,  in  Latin, 
is  a name  to ; i.  c.  in  addition  to. 

To  name,  or  call  by  name.  Agnomination  is  applied 
to  the  repetition  of  words  of  similar  sound  : or  to  al- 
lusions founded  upon  some  other  fancied  resemblance. 

• Tlie  silver  stream 

Whifh,  in  memorial  of  victors , 

Shall  be  ngmmiiuth  J In  our  name.  Lt urine  III. 

White  is  tlvrrr  tuurpt  for  lirr  brow  ; her  forrhrwl : and  then  deck, 
u*  the  pantldl  tu  smooth,  that  went  before.  A kitul  of  parmiQibusic, 
or  u^noiRduKion  : doc  you  conceive,  air. 

Bfv  Jimton  Pactaiter,  act  Hi. 

Among  otlirr  resemblance'.,  one  u«s  in  their  prosody,  ml  vein  of 
versifying  or  rhyming.  which  is  like  our  l-ani-.,  who  hold  o^niunnia- 
limw,  and  euforring  of  consonant  words  or  *y  liable*  one  upon  the 
other,  to  be  the  greatest  elegance.  ’ //cueffi  /liters. 

AGNUS  DEI,  literally  The  Lamb  of  (?«/,  in  the 
Church  of  Home,  is  a term  applied  to  certain  repre- 
sentations. made  in  wax,  of  a lamb,  bearing  the  tri- 
umphal banner  of  the  Cross,  and  similar  to  those 
sculptured  ornaments  so  common  in  most  of  our  old 
churches  anti  cathedrals.  These  figures  are  conse- 
crated by  the  pope  himself,  and  are  distributed,  at 
certain  periods,  among  the  people,  to  be  carried  in  re- 
ligious processions.  The  pope  first  delivers  them  to 
the  master  of  the  wardrobe,  by  whom  they  are  given 
to  the  cardinals  and  attending  prelates,  who  receive 
them  in  their  respective  caps  and  mitres  with  great 
form  and  reverence.  From  these  superior  officers  and 
ecclesiastical  persons,  they  are  conveyed  to  inferior 
priests ; and  from  them  they  are  received  by  the  people 
at  large,  who  preserve  them,  generally,  in  a piece  of 
stuff,  or  cloth,  cut  into  the  shape  of  a heart.  The 
most  intelligent  persons  of  the  Catholic  persuasion 
venerate  these  consecrated  memorials  simply  as  they 
do  any  other  memorabilia  of  the  Christian  faith ; but  by 
the  vulgar  and  superstitious,  great  mvstical  virtues  are 
ascribed  to  them;  and  they  at  one  time  had  become 
articles  of  sale  in  most  Catholic  countries ; accordingly, 
bv  statute  13  Eli*,  c.  ii,  it  was  enacted,  that  those  who 
should  “ bring  into  England  any  Agntti  D< t\  grains, 
crucifixes,  or  other  things  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
of  Home,  should  undergo  the  penalty  of  prmmunire,” 
Indeed,  the  A gnu*  Dei  was  never  very  common  in  tilts 
country,  being  principally  confined  to  Spain  and  the 
more  immediate  territories  of  the  Papal  states,  where ' 
the  Catholic  religion  was  maintained  in  its  greatest 
pomp  and  splendour.  Thp  figure  has  always  befcn 
deemed  au  appropriate  emblem  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Cross  over  the  errors  and  abominations  of  Paganism; 
and  on  that  account,  lias  been  used  us  ornaments  in 
most  ecclesiastical  edifices,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  by  the  Reformed  as  well  as  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 
This  name  is  also  given  to  that  part  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  where  the  officiating  priest,  striking  his 
breast  thrice,  rehearses  the  prayer  “ Agnus  Dei,' 
4*  Lamb  of  God,”  &c.  and  then  divides  the  sacrament 
into  three  parts;  a practice,  it  is  said,  first  introduced 
by  Sergius  ].;  but  of  this  there  is  considerable  doubt: 
the  divisions  of  the  accident*  was  certainly  long  prior  to 
his  pontificate ; and  as  to  the  song  Agnu*  Dti,  for  any 
thing  that  appears,  it  might  have  been  introduced  into 


the  service  by  Sergius  If.  or  even  by  Sergius  III.  the  AGNUS, 
predecessor  of  Fonnosu*. 


AGO', 

Ac.  os', 
Agonc', 
Yoon', 
Aoo'txo. 


1 Ago,  Agon,  A gone,  Ygo,  were  all 
used  as  the  past  participle  of  the  ve^b. 
To  go. 

Agoing,  is,  In  going. 


AGOGE. 


For  in  swirlte  ru  vtwaeu  have  swiche  sorwe 
W (urn  that  bir  bnusbnnds  ben  fro  tircU  ajw. 

Chaucer.  The  Knighta  Tale,  vuL  i.  p.  111. 
Till  w«  the  old  opinion  m I rede 
I speke  of  iDiiny  hundred  vrTCs«»o. 

I>1  The  If’jf  ef  Hat!, ci  Talc,  vol.  I.  p.  t60. 

lh»t  thou  not  heard,  how  1 lime  oniryned  web  a thyngc  a great 
Whyte  a goo,  and  bane  prepared  it  from  the  begtmmigr. 

ItfWr.  1539.  4 Ring*,  chap.  six. 
For  nulit  a i von  on  of  the  fire*  queintc 
And  quiked  again,  and  aftrr  that  anon 
That  otiier  flee  win  queintr,  and  all  agon. 

Chancer.  The  Knight  a Talc,  *oi.  L p.  9f. 

A clerk  Uwr  waa  of  ()(r:iforde  alas. 

That  unto  logikt  haddc  long  ygo. 

Id.  The  Prologue.  The  Clerk,  vol.  i.  p.  IS. 

4 Sat.  Is  he  inch  a prince  tv  one, 

As  you  spake  him  long  agon  t 
Sits*.  Satyr*,  he  doth  fill  with  grace 
Every  season,  every  place ; 

Brant v dwells  but  in  Ids  face : 

He’s  lltc  height  of  all  our  race. 

Ben  Jomm’i  06c?  *.*. 

To  present  this,  writ  may  years  agone. 

And  in  that  age  thought  second  unto  none ; 

We  humbly  crave  your  perdoo- 

MdwI  Jew  of  Malta.  Court  Prat. 

For  news  the  world  U here  turn’d  upside  down,  and  it  hath  been 
long  a going  so.  Ilowtll't  betters. 

They  [eclipses]  may  on  (livers  occasions  help  to  settle  chronology, 
and  rectify  the  mistakes  of  historians  that  writ  many  ages  ago. 

Baft  H udom  of  Cad  in  tike  Creation 

An  enthusiast  to  the  bard*  find  primeval  r harms  in  the  rudest 
ballad  that  was  bawled  by  tlie  mob  three  or  four  hundred  years  a go. 

H at  pole' t Anecdote*  on  Painting. 
Dear  Joseph— five  and  twenty  years  11^0 — 

Alas  how  time  escapes  * — ’tis  even  so— 

With  frequent  intercourse,  and  always  sweet. 

And  always  friendly,  wc  were  wont  to  cheat 
A tedious  hour.  Camper.  To  Jaieph  1 1 dt,  t if. 

AGOG',  it.  Gig  find  Jig  have  probably  the  same 
meaning,  however  differently  applied ; and  may  bo 
from  the  Gothic  Gaggan,  AS.  j^mjan,  to  go,  to  gan^. 
Agog  ix  applied  to  the  alert,  eager,  emotions  of  hope, 
expectation,  anticipation. 

M And  worst  of  all,  the  women  that  doc  go  with  them,  set  them 
agog  that  due  lairie.  Golden  Baal r,  y.  3. 

Neither  am  1 come  to  please  thee,  or  to  set  live  agog  with  a vain 
ml  at  .scion,  but  1 am  come  vnto  thee  as  a messagier  of  a matter  botbe 
passing  Joyful,  6i  also  vend  great. 

Udall.  Lake,  c.  1.  fol.  9.  C.  ?. 
The  gaudy  gossip  when  she’s  set  use, 

In  jew  el*  drest,  and  in  each  ear  is  hub. 

Gues  Hauling  onf,  and  in  her  trim  of  pride,  % 

'Hunks  all  she  says  or  doc*  i*  justify M, 

Onjifrn,  Jmeo.  Sat.  vf. 

They  [the  gipsies]  generally  straggle  into  these  parts  about  this 
time  of  tne  year,  and  set  the  heads  of  our  servsr.i-initids  so  agog 
fat  husband*,  that  wr  do  net  expect  to  havr  any  business  done  as  it 
should  be  whilst  they' are  in  I he  country.  Sfu-ctatar,  N"  K>>, 

AGOGE,  in  Ancient  Muxic,  certain  bar*  of  music 
which  were  performed  in  the  gradual  descent  or  ascent 
of  the  regular  and  approximating  notes;  as  G.  A,  R, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  or  G,  F , .E,  D,  C,  B,  A,  G ; or,  as  we  are 
taught  to  sing,  re,  mi  fa,  sol,  la — la,  sol,  fa,  mi,  re. 
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AGON.  AGON',  «.  J Ayurr:  ccrtamcn,  cnnflictua; 

Agoxix'tical,  / a content,  a conflict,  a struggle. 
AoOkib'tick,  / Agon  and  Agonistical  arc  parti- 
A'uokizc,  V cuJarly  applied  to  the  contests  of 

A'GOVY.  J prize  lighters. 

Agonize  ami  Agony : to  those  bodily  or  mental 
struggles  and  conflicts  which  are  accompanied  by  ex- 
cessive pain. 

And  tic  «’i>  mnail  in  iipmyr,  and  pirivde  the  leiiaer,  and  lii« 

■ moot  wa*  mud  us  drvpU  of  blood  rcanyngr  dnnn  into  thr  ertlie. 

It  fctif.  I.uke,  chap.  axil. 

And  he  *a» in  an  agony?,  and  prayed  the  longer.  And  hy» sweate 
Mas  Ivkc droppra of  blond,  tryeUynae  do*nc  to  y*  enrade. 

mte.  1539.  Ib. 

And  thus  wrpendr  she  complaineth 
Hir  fain-  face  and  ail  dittrineth 
Willi  wofnll  leare*  hircir, 

So  tlw« I v|K.ti  (hi*  agnNu- 

Hct  hutbunde  u in  come 

And  m*c  bow  *hc  was  ouercomo 

With  sorrow,  and  ulidli  hir  what  hir  eileth. 

Goreer.  Can.  A.  book  i. 

I,  whether  lately  thronch  her  l>rinhtnc*i  blind, 

Or  throui’h  illcsgraucr  and  fast  fealtie. 

Which  1 do  owe  unto  all  woman  kind. 

Feel  my  heart  jwarc’t  with  *o  great  agony. 

When  such  I see,  tlwt  all  fi»r  putie  I could  die. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Quttne,  hook  L e.  ii. 
liter  have  I mist’d,  and  thought  it  long  depriv'd 
Thy  presence  ; agony  of  hive  till  now 
Not  ft  It,  uor  shall  he  twice,  for  never  more 
Mean  I to  try,  what  rash  untried  I sought, 

Tlie  pain  of  absence  from  thy  «i«ht. 

51  lit  on.  Paradise  loot,  book  ii. 

These  cast  themselves  into. very  gnat,  and  perod venture  needles* 
agamui,  through  mi  scorn  tructkni  uf  things  apokrii  alwut  proportioning 
our  griefs  to  our  sins,  Cut  whidi  they  never  think  tlwv  have  wept 
and  mourned  enough.  {twicer's  Ecclesiastical  Polity 

Commonly,  they  that,  like  Sisyphus,  roll  this  restless  stone  of 
ambition,  are  in  a perpetual  ag my. 

Burton's  Anatomy  cf  Melancholy, 

Were  liner  optics  given 

T*  inspect  a mile,  not  coranrcbciMl  the  heaven9 
Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'et. 

To  smart  and  agon  he  ut  every  pure. 

Pape.  Fumy  on  Man,  essay  i, 

He  frets,  he  fumes,  lie  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground ; 

Tlie  hollow  tower  with  clamour*  ring*  urouud  : 

With  briny  tears  he  bath’d  hit  fetter’d  feel, 

And  dropt  all  o'er  will)  U£imy  of  sweat. 

Dryden.  Fahtw.  and  Arciie. 

It  is  usual,  when  live  agonies  of  death  approach,  to  have  the  mind 
stupified,  the  soul  burie  and  ttruggling  to  quit  it  self  from  its  ruinous 
habitation,  and  the  whole  man  so  diHirricml,  that  there  is  neither 
opportunity  nor  disposition  for  prayrrwhen  we  have  most  need. 

OwferrT  C’lHupouiaii  to  the  Temple. 

Our  railing,  therefore,  dotli  mjnln*  grewt  industry  ; and  the  busi- 
ness of  it  ruiuranently  is  well  represented  by  tbo.se  performances, 
which  demand  the  greatest  attention,  and  Laborious  activity ; it  U 
styled  exercise,  agonistic  and  ascetic  exercise.  Barrow’s  Srnsumt. 

They  must  do  their  cxcreUes  too,  be  anointed  to  the  agait,  and  to 
the  combat,  as  the  champion*  of  old.  Saamgft’*  Simiu. 

The  bitter  agonies  I underwent  in  this  my  first  acquaintance  with 
myself  were  so  Isr  from  throwing  me  into  drtjiair  of  tluit  merrj 
wfiirb  U over  all  God’s  works,  that  they  father  proved  morites  to 
greater  circanu  portion  in  my  future  conduct. 

Guardian,  N®  IB. 

As  are  all  the  csjuressluns  hi  the  foregoing  verse,  so  is  this  op. 
parcaUy  agonuliftil,  and  alludes  to  tlie  prize  set  before,  pro- 
pounded, uud  offered  to  them  that  nut  in  a race,  for  their  encourage- 
jnmt,  Bishop  Butt’s  Sermons, 

[An  author]  Though  possessed  uf  fortitude  to  stand  unmoved  the 
expected  bursts  of  an  cartlujuakr,  yet  of  feelings,  so  exquisitely 
jKiignaui  as  to  oeanste  under  the  slightest  disappointment. 

Goldsmith.  On  the  Present  State  cf  Polite  Learning, 

VOL.  XVII. 


; — IX-wted  .port,  AGON. 

That  owes  jt  s plenum-  to  another  > pain. 

And  feeds  uposs  the  sohs  and  dying  shrieks  AGONIS 

Of  harmless  nature  ; dumb,  but  yet  endued  T1CI- 

With  eloquence  tbut  ugtiiic*  inspire. 

Carpers  Task,  IkmA  iii. 

Tlie  virtue  and  pud  intentions  of  Cato  and  Hnitu*  aiv  highly 
l.iuduhl«'i  but  to  wb»l  purpose  did  their  real  server  Only  tohusicii 
the  fatal  period  of  the  Homan  government,  and  render  its  convul- 
sions and  (lying  agonies  mure  violent  and  painful. 

Hume  s Essay*. 

Ago w,  a town  of  Normandy,  in  France,  on  the 
northern  coast,  department  of  La  Manche,  aroudh^c- 
jnent  of  Coutanua. 

Agon*,  the  name  of  the  person  who  struck  the  vic- 
tim at  mi  heathen  sacrifice.  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  322,  says 
he  stood  prepared  to  perform  his  oflicc,  but  tirst  asked 
the  officiating  priest  Agone  ? or  Agon  ? to  which  the 
priest  replied.  Hoc  Age!  which  expressions  are  sup- 
posed to  have  occasioned  the  name. 

AGONALIA,  were  festivals  held  at  Rome  in  honour 
of  Janus,  or  Agonius,  in  the  months  of  January,  May, 
and  December ; Ovid  derives  the  name  from  Agon,  the 
title  of  the  priest  who  slew  the  victim.  Fast.  i.  v.  322. 

They  were  instituted  by  Numa. 

AGONES,  in  Antiquity,  were  the  contests  of  which 
the  public  games  consisted.  They  were  first  instituted 
by  tlie  Greeks;  and  such  were  chiefly  adopted  as  tended 
to  cherish  personal  vigour  and  the  national  courage ; 
as  wrestling,  boxing,  running.  See.  IJut  there  were 
others,  in  which  the  poets,  musicians,  and  learned  men 
entered  into  competition,  or  gave  specimens  of  their 
several  accomplishments.  Tlie  most  noted  games  in 
Greece,  were  the  Olympian,  the  Pythian,  the  Ncmean, 
and  the  Isthmian. 

Of  these,  the  first  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
murks  of  national  rejoicing,  and  it*  return,  every  fifth 
year,  became  an  nera  by  which  were  computed  the 
events  of  history.  Tlie  Olympian  games  were  instituted 
about  1200  year*  before  Christ.  The  victors  in  these 
games  received  a brunch  of  palm,  or  crown  of  laurel ; 
but  the  great  reward  for  which  they  strove  was  public 
fume ; and  the  story  related  by  Cicero,  Tus.  lib.  i.  c.  4G, 
after  Plutarch,  shows  bow  blest  they  were  thought  who 
obtained  this ; for  a l-ucdu.monian  meeting  Anaxa- 
goras (himself  in  his  youth  a victor,  and  who  now  saw 
his  two  sons  crowned  at  the  games),  exclaimed  to  him, 

“ Now  die,  Anaxagoras,  for  you  cannot  be  a god.” 

Among  the  literary  men  who  exhibited  their  abilities 
at  these  games,  Herodotus  is  conspicuous,  both  for 
having  recited  his  history  there,  and  for  having  thus 
roused  to  emulation  the  young  Thucydides  who  heard 
him.  The  emperor  Nero  instituted  games  of  a similar 
kind  among  the  Romans,  called  Neronia,  which  were 
celebrated  evert  fifth  year ; and  consisted  of  contests 
in  music,  wrestling,  and  horse-racing.  Tacitus,  I.  xiv. 
c.  20.  Another  was  established  by  Aurelian,  named 
the  Agon  Solis,  or  “ Contest*  of  the  Sun  ;*  and  a third 
by  Dioclesian,  called  Agou  Capitolinus.  At  this  last 
the  poet  Statius  recited  his  Thebaid. 

AGONISMA,  the  name  of  the  prize  with  which  the 
victor  at  the  Grecian  contests  (Agones)  was  presented; 
generally,  a branch  of  palm,  or  crown  of  laurel. 
Pindar.  Pythion,  ode  vni.  ver.  28. 

AGONISTICI,  in  Ecclesiastical  History  («■>•«»',  cum - 
bat),  a name  given  by  DonaltlS,  to  certain  members  of  Ilia 
sect  who  were  scut  to  preach  at  the  fairs  and  markets, 
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A GO  NTS-  to  subjugate  the  people,  as  it  were,  by  the  strength  of 
TICL  their  arguments. 

\Ot)\va  AOONOTHETES,  were  the  officers  who  sat  as  um- 
.^1  piret  at  the  Grecian  games.  They  took  care  that  the 
contests  should  be  performed  according  to  custom; 
settled  all  disputes  which  arose ; and  decided  to  whom 
the  prizes  should  be  awarded. 

AGONOUS  («  priv.  70 roc.  offspring),  in  Botany, 
barren,  not  producing  seed  or  fruit.  It  was  applied 
by  Hippocrates  to  barren  women. 

AGONNA,  or  Aooox  a,  a district  or  kingdom,  on  the 
Gold  coast  of  Africa ; extending  about  ‘20  miles  eastward 
fromAcron  to  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Aquamboe. 
The  climate  of  this  district  i&  said  to  he  more  salu- 
brious than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  coast;  hut  the 
late  predatory  excursions  and  inroads  of  the  Ashantees, 
who  are,  it  is  believed,  still  pursuing  their  conquests 
along  the  coast,  have  greatly  reduced  the  population 
of  Agonna.  The  natives,  perhaps,  about  nine  or  ten 
thousand  in  number,  carry  on  a trade  with  various 
tribes  of  the  interior,  and  with  a few  Europeans,  in 
gold.  The  district  contains  some  good  towns,  of  which 
the  chief  arc,  Agoona,  Winnebah,  Eattah,  and  Beracoe. 
At  Winnebah  is  a small  English  fort,  but  Beracoe  is 
the  most  considerable  town  of  this  district ; and  here 
the  Dutch  have  a fort,  mounting  12  pieces  of  cannon. 

AGONY C LIT /E,  or  Agon yclitls  (from  a,  yoyv, 
knee,  and  r\ow,  to  bend),  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  a 
sect  in  the  7lh  century,  who  held  it  improper  to  bend 
the  knee,  and  whose  practice  it  was  to  |>crfonn  their 
devotions  in  a standing  posture. 

AGOR.EUS,  in  Ancient  Mythology,  one  of  the 
names  of  Mercury  (oyopn,  a market),  from  statues  of 
this  god  being  frequently  to  be  found  in  market  places. 

AGO'OD,  a.  In  good.  In  Shakespeare; — In  good 
earnest. 

And  at  that  time,  I made  her  wc*pr 
Fur  I did  play  a lamentable  part. 

(Madam)  *t«"a»  Ariadne  panioaiag 
Fur  Thesciu  perjury  and  vnjutl  flight. 

Shaknpiart.  TW0  Gent.  Per.  act  Iv.  «c.  4. 

AGORANOMI,  in  Ancient  Customs, were  magistrates 
appointed  at  Alliens  to  overlook  the  markets  and  pre- 
vent frauds.  Some  make  their  number  ten,  and  assign 
five  to  Athens  and  five  to  the  harbour,  Pirecus.  Others 
say  there  were  fifteen,  and  that  ten  were  employed  at 
Athens  and  five  at  the  Pirarns.  A certain  toll  was 
allowed  them  of  whatever  was  brought  to  market. 

AGOWS,  an  ancient  and  very  remarkable  people  of 
Abyssinia,  inhabiting  a province  bounded  by  the  moun- 
tains Amid  Amid,  on  the  E.  by  Bure,  Umbarma,  and 
the  Gongas  on  the  W.;  by  Damot  and  Gafat  on  the  S. 
and  by  Dinglcber  on  the  N.  This  district,  though  not 
very  extensive,  being  only  about  fiO  miles  in  length, 
and  not  more  than  half  that  number  in  breadth,  is  ex- 
tremely rich  and  populous.  The  Agows  arc  able,  in 
time  of  war,  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  4000 
cavalry,  and  a much  greater  force  of  infantry.  The 
Tchcretz  Agows,  a distinct  tribe,  inhabit  a district  N. 
of  the  river  Tacazze.  These  tribe*  are  shorter  and 
stouter,  though  not  so  active  as  the  rest  of  the  Abys- 
sinions,  and  but  partially  subdued  to  the  kings  of  that 
country.  It  was  not  till  the  17th  century  that  any 
portion  of  this  people  were  emanrijiattd  from  the 
shackles  of  Paganism.  Before  that  time,  they  were 
universally  worshippers  of  the  Nile,  and  a great 


portion  of  them  still  observe  a religious  festival  an-  ACOWS. 
nually,  on  the  appearance  of  the  dog-star,  in  honour  — 
of  the  genius  of  the.  Nile;  at  which  they  sacrifice  a AGRA, 
black  heifer,  eat  the  carcase  raw,  drinking  with  it  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  and  burning  the  bones  to  ashes.  The 
head  is  then  carried  into  a cavern,  said  to  reach  below 
the  springs  of  the  river,  and  various  mysterious  cere- 
monies performed  there.  Such  of  them  as  have  listened 
to  the  calls  of  the  Christian  doctrine  have  become  more 
than  ordinarily  zealous  in  the  practice  and  profession  of 
Christianity.  They  principally  adhere  to  an  indepen- 
dent sect  of  Christians,  called  Christians  of  St.  Thomas, 
of  whom  there  are  great  numbers  in  other  parts  of 
Abyssinia.  Their  trade  is  very  extensive,  and  is  carried 
on  chiefly  in  cattle,  wheat,  honey,  butter,  hides,  and 
wax,  with  which  they  supply  the  surrounding  districts 
and  provinces,  particularly  Gondar,  the  capital  of 
Abyssinia.  From  1000  to  1500  at  a time  come  in  suc- 
cession to  Gondar,  loaded  with  the  produce  of  their 
industry.  They  have  thus  often  to  traverse  several 
extensive  plains,  above  100  mile*  at  a time,  under  a 
cloudless  sky  and  a vertical  sun,  loaded  with  immense 
quantities  of  butter,  which  they  preserve  from  melting 
or  putrefaction  by  the  root  of  a herb  called  moemoro, 
which  they  bruise  and  mix  up,  in  small  quantities,  with 
their  butter,  by  which  it  is  kept  fresh  for  a considerable 
time.  These  people  differ  in  many  particulars  from  the 
other  Abyssinian*,  besides  in  those  which  have  already 
been  mentioned.  They  dress  in  a kind  of  soft  leather, 
being  the  skins  of  beasts  manufactured  in  a manner 
unknown  to  the  other  tribes.  Their  dress  consists  of 
a long  gown  or  shirt,  fastened  about  the  waist  by  a 
belt,  and  reaching  down  to  their  feet.  Their  houses,  for 
ihe  most  part,  are  in  groups,  or  small  collections,  and 
to  almost  every  one  of  these  there  is  a kind  of  subter- 
ranean vault,  or  cave  dug  behind  it.  lu  these  caves 
they  occasionally  reside;  a custom  which  probably  had 
its  origin  in  the  ancient  practice  of  troglodytism ; 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Abyssinian#  generally 
ever  had  any  occasion  to  dwell  in  caves,  from  fear 
cither  of  invading  enemies  or  of  persecution.  The 
females  among  these  tribes  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty 
very  early  in  life,  being  frequently  married  and  bearing 
children  as  early  as  eleven  year#  of  age,  and  generally 
ceasing  to  do  so  before  thirty.  Their  language  also  is 
described  by  Mr.  Salt  as  differing  very  much  from  the 
common  dialects  of  Abyssinia.  That  intelligent  tra- 
veller represents  it  as  not  unlike  in  its  sound  to  some 
of  our  own  provincial  dialects.  They  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  by  travellers  as  divided  into  two  tribes,  the 
TcheraU  Agows,  from  Tdiera,  a town  and  district  near 
Lasta  and  Bergemder,  and  the  Agows  of  Damot. 

AGRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place  on  the  banks 
of  llissus,  near  Athens,  where  tfie  lesser  Elcusinian 
mysteries  were  celebrated.  Here  was  a temple,  to 
Diana,  who  was  sumamed  Agnes ; and  the  beauty  of 
the  spot  induced  Pla^o  to  make  it  the  scene,  of  his 
Pheedrus. 

Agra,  a very  extensive  province  of  Hindostan, 
being  about  250  miles  in  length,  and  180  in  breadth, 
and  containing,  besides  the  fortress  of  Gualior,  sevcrul 
cities  and  towns  of  considerable  importance.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  Delhi ; by 
Mai  waff  on  the  S, ; by  Oude  and  Allahabad,  on  the 
E. ; ami  by  Ajmeer  on  the  W.  It  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  Gauges,  Jumna,  and  Chumbul;  and  is,  lor  the 
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AGRA,  most  part,  under  the  government  of  the  British.  It 
— contains  thirteen  circars  or  counties,  subdivided  into 
AORARI-  200  hundreds,  or  pergunnahs,  40  large  towns,  and 
340  villages.  Its  products  are  sugar,  indigo,  Indian 
corn,  with  some  marble  and  copper.  The  city  of 
Agra, called  by  Mahometans  Akbarabad,  is  the  capital 
and  the  chief  seat  of  the  British  government.  This 
city  stands  on  the  S.W.  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  was 
originally  only  a village;  but  having  been  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  Emperor  Sckunder  Lodv,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  received  the  appella- 
tion and  honours  of  an  imperial  city,  at  that  time  called 
Badulghur.  About  fifty  years  after  its  foundation  the 
Emperor  Akbar  erected  a magnificent  palace  here,  and 
gave  the  city  his  own  name,  which  name  it  retained 
till  it  received  its  present  one  of  Agra.  When  the 
Emperor  Shah  Jehau,  a.  i>.  1647,  chose  the  city  of 
Dehli  for  his  capital.  Agra  became  greatly  reduced  in 
importance;  and  afterward-,  when  the  restless  Aurung- 
srebe  assumed  the  crown  of  Mysore,  he  converted  the 
city  and  palace  of  Agra  into  a prison  for  his  father. 
The  reader  will  find  the  details  of  this  emperor’s  pro- 
ceedings amply  treated  in  the  recent  History  of  the 
South  of  India,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Mark  Wilks.  The 
houses,  which  are  built  of  stone,  are  very  loftv,  but  are 
in  a ruinous  state,  and  the  streets  are  extremely  narrow. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Jumna,  is  one  of  the 
most  stately  mausoleums  in  the  world-  It  was  built 
by  Sha  Jehau,  for  the  cemetery  of  his  wife,  and  is  said 
to  have  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  750,000/.  sterling. 
It  is  constructed  of  white  marble,  and  is  inlaid  with 
several  precious  stones.  In  the  year  1784  Agra  was 
seized  by  the  Mahratia  chief  Madajee  Sindia;  by 
whom,  it  seems,  it  was  held  until  the  year  1803,  when 
was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  East-India  company, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Lake.  The  ancient 
castle  and  palace,  though  now  much  reduced  from 
their  former  greatness,  deserve  particular  notice. 
There  are  several  inferior  palaces,  standing  in  a line 
contiguous  to  the  principal  one.  These  were  formerly 
occupied  by  great  lords  and  others  attached  to  the 
imperial  court.  This  city  abounds  in  public  baths, 
caravansaries,  and  mosques,  and  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable extent.  The  indigo  of  the  fiubah,  or  pro- 
vince, of  which  this  city  was  the  capital,  is  reckoned 
superior  in  quality  to  any  other  produced  in  the  East 
Indies;  besides  which,  there  are  several  manufactures 
of  gold  and  silver  lace,  silk,  and  fine  cotton  goods. 

AGRAMED'.  AS.  Lpymman,  strvire.  freroere.  To 
rage,  to  roar. 

And  if  • miin  be  fidselv  f.nied 
Ami  wo! I make  purgaclmm 
Than  «oi  tbe  oflkers  lie  ugramrd 
Ami  lutigoe  him  fro  loun  to  town 
So  Mide  he  matte  pay  r.umvonic 
Though  hr  be  rlrnc  an  is  christoll 
And  than  ham*  an  absolution 
But  all  such  fake  thuli  foulr  fail. 

Chancer.  The  PUnrmant  Tale.  Speght.  fel.  9t . col.  .1. 

AGRA  TUAN,  arij.  } Agrartus;  Agrestes;  from 

Agaf/stick.  J Agcr,  afield. 

Agrarian  is  applied  to  the  distribution  of  fields  or 
lands. 

Agreitick,  to  that  which  is  rustic,  rude,  unpolished. 

d*nrri4n  laws,  Iwgan  to  be  pmmulgated  within  three  and  twenty 
vwtr*.  am!  continued  to  the  end  of  the  r'litmuiiwmlth  to  produce 
the  tame  disorders.  Belt*gbrake' t Diouriasicn  npat  I'artiet. 


Agrarian  Laws,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  laws  which  AGRAIU- 
had  for  their  object  the  equal  distribution,  among  the  AX. 
citizens,  of  the  lands  which  fell  to  Rome  by  conquest. 

As  all  the  territory  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  which 
the  Romans  hpld,  had  become  their’s  by  the  rights  of 
war,  and  as  the  Patricians  had  possessed  themselves 
of  large  tracts  of  land  in  this  way.  it  met  from  them 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  ; and  being  a measure 
which  would  give  a great  accession  of  wealth  and  po- 
litical importance  to  the  commons,  it  became  the  sub- 
ject of  violent  contests  between  the  nobles  and  thu 
people  in  general. 

The  first  Agrarian  law  was  proposed  by  the  Consul 
Sp.  Cassius,  i .e.  267 ; but  by  artfully  representing  to 
the  commons  that  his  aim  was  the  subversion  of  liberty, 
the  Patricians  effected  his  ruin.  Livr,  I.  i.  c.  41. 

Many  laws  for  the?  division  of  conquered  countries, 
or  the  limitation  of  the  quantity  of  land  an  individual 
should  possess,  were  afterwards  proposed ; among 
which  were  the  Lex  Liciuia,  forbidding  any  one  to  pos- 
sess more  than  500  acres,  whose  author  was  the  first 
that  incurred  the  penalty.  T his  was  passed  v.  c.  386 ; 
the  Ix'x  Flaminia,  r.r.  525  ; Lex  Setnpronia  Prima, 
u.c.  620,  and  Secunda,  in  the  same  year;  I-ex  Cor- 
nelia, u.c.  673;  Lex  Survilia,  U.c.  690;  Lex  Julia, 
u.c.  691.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  frequently 
brought  forward  the  topic  of  the  Agrarian  laws  as  a 
means  of  lessening  the  power  of  the  Patricians,  and  of 
commending  themselves  tQ  those  who  had  elected 
them.  Thus  Rullus  proposed  a law  of  this  kind, 
which  was  prevented  from  passing  by  Cicero.  Vide 
Orat.  de  lege  Agraria. 

AG R EDA,  a city  of  South  America,  province  of 
Popayan,  42  leagues  from  Quito,  and  37  east  of  the 
South  sea ; also  a frontier  town  of  some  strength  in 
Old  Castile,  Spain,  on  the  side  of  Navarre. 

AGREE',  v.  \ 


Agree'abilitie, 

Ac.  R ri;’ A RLE, 

Ao  RFE'aBI.EN  F.SS, 

Agree'ably, 
Agreed', 
Agreeing, 
AgreeTkoly, 
Agree'*  ext. 


! Fr.  Jgricr , Grd.  From 
Gratum,  says  Menage.  To 
( accord,  to  suit,  to  concur, 
to  please;  to  become  friends. 
Agree  is  used  by  Chaucer, 
adverbially. 


Ami  if  that  at  mine  owne  lust  I brenne 
From  where  coincth  my  wailing  & rov  pleiut 
If  lunse  agree  me,  wiser  to  plainr  I dienne 
1 not,  ne  why,  vnwery  that  I feint. 

C katte-er.  The  hni  Ivahtaf  Ttnlus,  fcl.  154.  rol.  i. 

Wham  I nr  fomulc  frowarrf  ne  fell 
But  take  agree  all  whole  my  pUie. 

lb.  R.efR.to.  150.  col.  J. 
Hot  1 offer  me,  let  the  fall*  vnstabill, 

Nor  Jupiter  consent  not,  ne  agger. 

Bat  that  an*  ciete  to  Tyrianis  told  lie. 

Daaglat,  book  tv.  p.  10.“?. 

All  fortune  i*  blUful  to  a roan,  by  the  agredMtffy  or  by  tbe  egality 
of  hym  that  Miiferrlb  it. 

Chav  err.  Berciut,  book  H.  fol.  Si  8.  col.  1. 
Titan  ilk  man  smrrtlic  u»ti*  tbe  wyoret  tabil. 

Pray  and  tharc  UnddU  to  be  aggrrabil. 

Damglat,  book  will,  p,  *50. 


Kepcth  tliis  child,  al  be  it  foule  or  falrc. 

Anti  ekr  my  wif,  unto  ruin  hotue  finning: 

Crist  wlian  Kim  list  may  arnden  roe  an  hrire. 

More  agrtaNe  than  thi*  to  my  liking. 

CAaactr.  The  Man  rf  Lava  Tale,  sol.  i.  p.  *09 
2 » 2 
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AG  It  EE.  Then  it  is  well  *c«u.  bow  wnrttrlin!  is  the  L»li»f*ili*e#*e  of  mortnll 

Ousts*  that  licit  her  it  durrtli  |ht|k.  hit'll  with  lieiu,  that  nwry  fortune 

ACiRI-  rrcviuen  ii^reuMu  or  emiHy,  ue  it  ilditclli  not  tn  all  to  Iwm  that 
CTL’IT  - angnitlitKia.  Chaucer  JWnui,  book  ii.  fol.  SMO.  col.  1. 

This  liou^o  [Symon**  in  IWliitny]  [wvwieth  vnlo  i»,  the  agrt  m»/t, 
IMPI.K-  and  fremlrk  fetowvlnp  of  the  church  ; the  uliirh  bvyng  vudiranc, 
MEN  fS.  jlr  nashrd  ,uh!  purihiil  with  Hi*  prrrioiu  hlninlc*. 

l 'iiit II,  Hark,  c.  air.  fol.  84.  C.  1. 

And  thus  the  cmicnauut  that  ye  made  w*  death,  shall  be  dis- 
annul.e»i  : and  your  agrcmenl  that  ye  made  with  IwU,  »liall  not 
ttaink.  Bible,  1m9.  Isaiah,  c.  xxviii. 

For  hit  spiritc  agreeth  not  with  the  apirile  of  tbi*  wnrlilc,  and  my 
doctriiw  i»  wholly  ft*ayustc  the  xfiVction*  of  them,  wlikhe  loue  the 
thyiigr*  liut  be  of  this  worhir.  I’dalt.  Mattheu,  c.  «'  i». 

They  ihaiic’l  u|K»n  an  hill  not  fame  away, 

Sonic  docks  of  sheep*  *®d  *l»e  jdieanl  * to  espy  ; 

To  whom  they  both  agreed  to  take  their  was , 

In  hope  there  newes  to  Icarur,  how  they  nude  bert  assay. 

Spatter.  Fittrie  Qaixnr,  book  rt.  c.  *i. 

God  be  thanki  >1,  »«•  agree  thomwly  to^cather  in  the  whole 
substance  of  the  religion  of  Christ*-. 

Jciocf*  DiJ'fnct  if  the  Jpolpgic. 
Tims  one  by  one,  kindling  each  other*#  fire 
Till  all  inflamed,  they  all  at  oner  agree  ; 

All  resolute  to  prosecute  their  ire. 

Seeking  theur  own,  ami  coonln  '•  cn«»e  to  free. 

Daniel.  Ciril  War,  book  iiL 
At  last  he  met  two  knight*  to  him  vnknowne. 

The  whirli  were  a nurd  hoth  agrreahlp. 

And  both  combin'd,  wlwt  ewer  ihnunce  were  blownc 
Betwixt  them  to  diuide,  and  each  to  make  bit  owne. 

•SprrtJiT.  Fu*  he  Qitenu,  book  ri.  C.  rii. 

Men’*  passions,  and  God**  direction*  scldoroe  agree. 

Lihm  Bati like. 

To  speak  agreeably  to  him  with  whom  we  deal,  is  more  than  to 
speak  in  good  words,  or  in  good  order. 

/Wi<n‘s  fisuy  an  Diseatine. 

The  primate#  had  antlioritir  our r other  inferionr  bishops  I graunte: 
tlsey  had  ao.  How  he  it,  thei  hid  it  by  agenmeatr,  and  eiwtmuc ; 
But  neither  by  Christe,  nor  by  IVlrr  or  Pnnlr,  rmr  by  any  right*  of 
Goddcs  wordc.  Jewel's  Defence  f the  Apalagie. 

Men  take  minis  to  lie  the  constant  regular  marks  of  agreed  no* 
tians,  which  in  truth  are  no  more  but  the  voluntary  and  unsteady 
sign*  of  their  own  idea*. 

Locke' i fj»uy  on  Human  Understanding. 

As  nothing  that  is  arrrrwbh  to  uscun  be  painful  at  the  same  time, 
and  as  such;  nor  anv  lain#  disagreeable  pleasant,  by  the  terms ; so 
neither  can  any  dung  agreeable  be  for  that  reason  (because  it  is 
agreeable)  not  pleasant,  nor  any  thing  disagrrrahhj  not  painful,  in 
some  measure  or  other.  If 'olkutow*  Iteligion  of  Nature. 

Agrccinf’ly  to  which,  St.  Austin,  disputing  against  the  Dona  til  ti, 
contended]  moat  earnestly. 

Sheldon.  On  the  Miracle*  f Antichrist. 


Tlie  mediate  jHrrceptkin  of  the  a^rerment,  ur  dirtgreenu.  ot,  of  two  \GBEE. 

idea*,  i*  when,  by  the  intrrveutiou  of  one  or  more  other  ideas,  their  * 

flgrernwiii,  or  disagm-ment,  i«  shown.  AGR.I- 

Jmrhe’s  £tniif  on  Human  iUdertlanding.  CITTl’- 

Mr.  Lwke  obserV)  #,  the  names  of  a *■  pecks  denotes  those  <jua-  HAL 
lities  wherein  a set  of  individual*  agree  selected  fr»*sn  tho*e  wherein  IMl’LK- 
tliey  may  dider.  Tucker's  Ughi  of  Nature.  MEXTS. 

The  motives  which  the  heathens  had  to  the  practice  of  their  duty, 
were  grhrndly  drawn  by  their  best  authors  on  this  subject,  from  the 
agrrrabUnm  of  virtuous  actions  to  human  nature,  and  from  the  ad- 
vantage and  nrcwwity  of  them  to  society.  Pearce' t Sermon*. 

What  would  I not  give,  to  haw  yon  read  Demosthenes  critically 
in  the  morning,  and  understand  him  belter  Ilian  any  bodv  ; at  noon, 
beliave  yaor#elf  better  than  any  pcr#on  at  court ; ami,  fn  the  even* 
ing*r  tride  wore  agreeably  tluiu  any  body  in  mixed  companies. 

Ckettafeld.  Letter  cltxvU. 

This  general  agreement  of  the  senses  is  yet  more  evident  wo  mi- 
nutely considering  those  of  taste  and  inw-ll. 

ilurfce.  On  the  Sublime  and  Bcantifnl. 

Politic*  and  the  pal  pit  are  terms  that  hare  little  agreement. 

I,!,  On  the  French  llcivlutian. 

In  short,  v.  provoking  a devil  was  Dick, 

We  wish'd  him  full  ten  liioes  a day  at  old  Nkk ; 

But  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein, 

A*  oftot  wc  wish  to  have  Dick  back  again. 

UMimith.  retaliation. 

AG R EVE,  ST.,  the  principal  town  in  a canton  of  the 
modern  department  of  the  AnKche,  arrondissement  of 
Tourrion,  in  France.  It  contains  upwards  of  2500  in- 
hahitatit.4;  in  7A  leagues  N.  W.  of  Wivas,  and  stands 
nt  the  fool  of  the  mountaitiR  in  Vivarais. 

AGRIANES,  a river  ofThrace,  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, which  gave  name  to  a people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

A GRICULTURE.  ».  T Ager  ; a field  : colo, 
Agricul'twral,  J cultuin.  The  culture  or 

Agricul'tuuist.  ) tillage  of  land. 

Trade  wield#  tlu*  sword,  and  agriculture  leave* 

Her  half-tum'd  furrow  : nilin  harvest  fire 
A nobler  avarice,  avarice  of  renown. 

Young.  Ilejirrtwn*  on  the  Kingdom. 

Mechanic  art*,  nv  a^ririulturr.  nunufartum.  See.  will  i ml  red  la* 
disctmngs'd , wlurre  the  proliLs  and  pn*|>erty  are,  frmu  the  nature  of 
the  government,  insecure.  CheHerfield.  letter  cluvi. 

By  giving  a *ort  of  raomopolr  of  tlu*  home  market  to  its  own 
merchants,  artificers,  ami  nunometurm.  it  raises  the  rate  of  mer- 
cantile and  nnunifacturing  profit,  in  pr«|iurtion  In  that  of  a^vvuhMrnf 
profit;  and,  cmiscipieutly , draw*  from  agriculture  a part  of  tl*c  ca- 
pital which  bad  before  been  employed  in  it. 

SmilVs  HVahfi  of  Nations. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


Among  the  various  directions  of  modern  science  its 
application  to  agricultural  pursuits  is  most  important. 
Some  branches  of  study  are  rather  curious  than  useful, 
and  others  are  so  purely  intellectual  as  to  be  adapted  to 
the  understanding  of  only  a small  portion  of  mankind; 
but  the  science  of  Agriculture  must  be  in  all  countries, 
and  all  ages  of  the  world,  tlie  first  in  practical  utility. 
We  shall  not  hesitate  to  assign  to  Agriculture 
that  extended  consideration,  in  this  work,  which  we 
conceive  it  to  demand  : — amongst  the  Applied  Sciences, 
its  principles  as  a science,  and  its  rules  as  an  art, 


will  come  under  review.  Our  design  in  the  present 
paper  is  more  strictly  practical — to  give  a sketch  of 
the  history  of  these  essential  and  preparatory  Imple- 
ments which  are  used  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ground. 
Upon  these  so  much  attention  has  been  bestowed 
in  modem  times,  that  to  descrilie  them,  in  a regular 
treatise  on  the  science,  might  require  a dispropor- 
tionate space. 

We  do  not  here,  therefore,  think  it  necessary  to 
describe  all  the  varieties  of  implements  of  any  one 
kiud.  For  if  we  were  to  instance  only  the  plough,  the 
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first  ami  most  simple  implement  in  its  origin,  and  carry 
our  speculations  to  all  the  improvements  and  various 
species  of  this  useful  machine,  we  might  find  matter 
for  a long  treatise.  Still  the  various  alterations  in 
their  parts,  with  a view  to  lightness  of  draught,  cheap- 
ness and  durability  of  construction,  and  excellence  of 
workmanship,  are  subjects  of  importance,  and  must  be 
noticed,  so  tar  as  they  tend  to  adapt  the  implement  to 
the  working  of  different  soils  with  advantage. 

1 Of  the  plough. 

The  plough  is  an  implement,  which  was  originally 
contrived  to  do  the  work  of  a spado,  and  was  probably 
invented  after  the  introduction  of  tillage,  correctly  so 
called.  The  existing  practice  in  some  countries,  and 
the  tenderness  and  fertility  of  some  lands  in  warm 
climates,  show,  that  cutting  or  scratching  the  surface 
was  the  original  preparation  for  crops,  which  were  then 
probably  set  in  rows,  and  tilled  by  hand,  during  their 
growth,  as  Indian  com  still  is,  in  climates  which  are 
adapted  to  it. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  human  invention  that 
more  highly  merits  our  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  it 
to  perfection,  than  this  simple  and  useful  machine. 
It  has  been,  however,  neglected  by  some  persons  who 
have  devoted  their  attention  to  marhinrry.  as  a rude 
tool,  unworthy  of  regard ; hastily  conceiving  that  any 
instrument  may  accomplish  the  clumsy  task  of  turning 
up  the  ground  ; and  that  there  cannot  Ik*  much  accu- 
racy required  in  a business  which  is  successfully  per- 
formed by  the  ignorant  peasant.  Others  acknowledge 
the  value  of  the  implement,  and  the  difficulty  of 
adapting  it  to  various  soils  ; but  they  think  that  diffi- 
culty insuperable,  because  the  operation  is  in  some 
measure  complicated,  and  the  resistances  to  be  over- 
come so  uncertain,  or  so  little  understood.  Hence 
they  have  concluded,  that  little  of  unequivocal  principle 
can  bo  connected  with  the  instrument,  and  Unit  we  must 
look  for  improvement  only  from  experience  or  chance. 

The  operations  of  the  plough  are  accomplished  not  by 
digging,  hut  by  its  being  pulled  along.  It  does  not 
therefore  reduce  die  ground  to  that  friable  and  uniform 
state  into  which  we  can  bring  it  with  a spade,  but  it  so 
far  effects  the  same  object,  that  the  ordinary  operations 
of  the  seasons  will  complete  the  task.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  plough  is  furnished  with  parts  to  penetrate  the 
ground,  and  cut  away  a slice,  or  sod,  from  the  firm 
land.  This  sod  must  be  removed  to  one  side,  that 
the  plough  and  the  ploughman  may  proceed  in  their 
labour;  the  sod  must  be  turned  over,  so  that  the  grass 
and  stubble  may  be  buried  and  rot,  and  that  fresh  soil 
may  be  brought  to  the  surface  : and  the  whole  must 
be  left  in  such  a loose  and  open  condition,  that  it  may 
easily  crumble  down,  by  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
without  baking  into  lumps,  or  retaining  water.  Those 
parts  of  a plough  which  cut  the  ground  are  called  the 
coulter,  and  the  share  (see  plate  II).  The  coulter  is  a 
large  knife,  which  cuts  in  a vertical  plane,  making  a 
simple  incision  in  the  earth.  The  share,  which  follows 
after  the  coulter,  is  sharp  at  the  point,  and  cuts  in  an 
horizontal  plane,  in  order  to  undercut  that  portion  of 
the  earth  which  is  already  severed  laterally  from  the 
adi  oining  lam)  hy  the  coulter;  this  portion  of  earth  is 
called  the  sod.  As  the  share  advances,  its  edge 
passes  horizontally  under  the  sod.  lifts  it  up,  and 
forces  it  away  from  the  solid  land  ; for  this  purpose  the 


share  is  made  to  thicken  from  its  cutting  edge  in  the  AGkl- 
manner  of  a wedge.  The  mould-board  is  a curved  CULTU- 
surface,  forming  in  some  measure  a continuation  of  the 
wedge  of  the  share;  the  inclination  of  its  surface  is  in  MENTS. 
a continual  increase,  as  it  recedes  from  the  point  or 
cutting  part  of  the  share,  and  its  office  is  to  push  (he 
sod  aside  and  turn  it  over.  The  force  requisite  to  draw 
the  plough  through  the  ground  must  not  be  applied 
immediately  to  the  shure  or  to  the  coulter,  because  the 
share  would  then  have  no  tendency  to  proceed  in  a right 
line  with  its  point  forwards;  but  to  ensure  tills,  the 
coulter,  share,  ami  mould-board  are  firmly  fixed  to  one 
end  of  a beam  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  the  cattle 
draw  from  the  other  end.  I-asilv,  to  guide  the  plough, 
a long  lever  or  handle,  culled  the  stilt,  is  affixes  to  the 
beam,  and  extends  a long  way  behind  the  share, by  this 
the  ploughman  guides  or  steer*  the  plough,  and  makes 
it  arivanre  in  a straight  line  with  the  same  facility  as  a 
sailor  steers  a ship. 

The  above  parts  art*  essentia)  to  all  ploughs  which 
are  required  to  cut  a sod  and  turn  it  over.  That  side 
of  the  plough  which  is  towards  the  solid  unploughed 
land  is  called  the  land  side ; it  is  an  even  perpendicular 
plane.  Tin*  other  side  of  the  plough,  where  the  mould- 
board  is  fixed,  is  called  the  furrow  side ; this  is  usually 
the  right  hand  side  in  common  ploughs.  The  lower 
part  of  the  share  is  called  the  sole  of  the  plough,  and  is 
a flat  horizontal  surface,  which  slides  along  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  or  trench  from  which  the  earth  is  cut  up. 

Many  ploughs  have  wheels  applied  to  the.  beam  to  run 
upon  the  ground  and  keep  the  beam  always  steady,  and 
to  cause  the  share  to  cut  to  the  same  depth.  This  in- 
troduces the  distinction  of  swing  ploughs  and  wheel 
ploughs,  the  former  being  simply  drawn  through  the 
ground  by  the  horses,  depending  upon  the  guidance  of 
the  ploughman,  to  cut  in  a straight  line  aud  to  an  equal 
depth ; the  wheels  form  a sort  of  carriage  to  guide  the 
plough  in  respect  to  depth.  Home  ploughs  have  a rude 
iron  stump  or  foot  to  bear  on  the  ground  without  any 
wheel. 

Having  given  a general  idea  of  the  essential  parts  of 
a plough,  we  may  proceed  to  describe  the  different  va- 
rieties delineated  in  plate  II. 

Swisro  Ploughs. — The  Rotherham  plough,  sec 
plate  II.  is  a very  useful  swing  plough  much  used 
in  the  northern  parts  of  England.  This  plough  is  of 
the  most  simple  structure,  and  is  so  nearly  according 
to  the  description  which  we  have  already  given,  that 
the  reader  will  identify  all  its  parts.  The  beam  is 
rather  curved,  and  has  a piece  of  iron-work  at  the 
extremity  to  receive  the  chain  by  which  the  horses 
draw  ; this  is  called  the  rack,  cock,  or  draft-hook. 

It  admits  of  placing  the  hook  by  which  the  horses 
draw,  either  higher  or  lower,  so  as  to  change  the  point 
of  draft,  and  dispose  the  share  of  the  plough  to  penetrate 
deeper  into  the  ground;  or  the  point  can  be  changed 
to  the  right  or  left,  and  will  dispose  tlie  coulter  to  cut  a 
wider  or  narrower  sod  : the  proper  adjustment  of  this 
point  is  most  important  in  a swing  plough,  and  the 
straightness  of  the  course  depends  upon  it.  The 
coulter  passes  through  the  l>eam  of  the  plough  in  the 
mortise,  and  is  fastened  in  by  wedges:  it  must  be  ad- 
justed so  as  to  line  exactly  with  the  plane  of  the  land 
side  of  the  plough.  The  share  and  mould-board  are 
affixed  to  the  beam  by  two  pieces  which  are  mortised 
into  the  beam  and  stand  in  a sloping  direction.  The 
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AGR1-  lower  ends  of  these  are  again  mortised  into  an  horizon- 
Ct'  LTV-  tal  piece  of  wood  called  the  sole,  or  sock,  and  to  this  the 
nn>/ V **)are’ or  fixed,  so  that  its  point  and  cutting  edge 

MEN  IS*  projecu  forwards.  The-  lower  side  of  the  sole  is  flat,  and 
i*  plated  with  iron;  the  share  is  fixed  to  the  sole,  so  that 
it  can  be  readily  removed  to  sharpen  it;  the  mould- 
board  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  inclined  pieces  which  sup- 
rt  the  sole,  and  the  most  advanced  part  of  the  mould- 
ard  forms  an  inclined  edge,  which  is  called  the  breast 
of  the  plough.  Two  handles  are  fixed  la-hind  the  plough, 
one  of  them  receives  a tenon  at  the  end  of  the  beam, 
and  the  lower  end  enters  a mortise  in  the  hiuder  part 
of  the  sole  ; the  other  handle  is  fixed  at  the  side  be- 
hind the  mould -board  and  is  steadied  by  two  braces. 
Various  The  Dutch  plough  is  another  name  for  the  Rotherham 
°lhtr.  plough,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  ori- 
**’“*'”•  gin  Lilly  from  Holland. 

The  Scotch  wing  plough  is  very  similar  to  the  Rn- 
therluim  plough , except  some  slight  difference  in  the 
curvature  of  the  beam  and  in  the  form  of  the  mould- 
board, which  very  little  affects  its  operations.  It  is  also 
sometimes  called  the  Bcnciclthire  plough. 

Small's  plough  is  a swing  plough,  like  the  Scotch 
plough,  only  an  oblique  brace  is  applied  from  the  beam 
to  the  coulter,  to  hold  it  firm  at  the  required  angle. 
This  plough  takes  its  name  from  the  author  of  a Treatise 
on  Plough- Making,  published  in  1784;  in  which  he 
lays  down  rides  for  the  proportions  of  its  parts,  it  is 
also  called  the  chain  plough,  because  a chain  is  ex- 
tended from  the  rack  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  to  a hook 
near  the  coulter,  and  thus  strengthens  the  beam. 

The  ArgyUthire  plough  is  a simple  swing  plough ; 
and  the  only  variation  from  what  we  have  already  de- 
scribed is,  that  it  acts  without  a coulter;  instead  of 
which,  a large  fiat  plate  is  fixed  to  the  share,  in  a 
vortical  plane,  corresponding  with  the  laud  side  of  the 
plough ; and  the  advanced  edge  of  this  is  sharpened  to 
cut  the  ground.  The  object  of  this  change  is  to  re- 
move the  resistance  necessary  ‘o  make  the  vertical  in- 
cision farther  back  from  the  point  of  draft,  than  if  a 
coulter  were  used ; and  also  to  avoid  the  choaking  of 
the  plough  by  weeds  and  rubbish,  which  sometimes 
lodge  before  the  coulter,  beneath  the  beam.  The 
Argyllshire  plough  has  a rod  of  iron  in  place  of  the 
chain  of  the  chain  plough,  to  strengthen  the  beam ; it 
is  attached  at  one  end  to  the  middle  of  the  beam,  and 
connected  at  the  other  end  with  the  rack  from  which 
the  horses  draw.  In  some  ploughs  two  iron  rods  are 
used,  and  they  extend  quite  to  the  end  of  the  brain, 
and  are  attached  to  a hook  near  the  handles. 

Wheel  Wheel  Plouoiis. — When  one  or  two  wheels  arc  ap- 

pUragh*.  plied  ut  the  foremost  extremity  of  the  beam  of  a plough  it 
roeeedain  its  work  very  steadily,  and  may  be  managed 
y a less  skilful  ploughman.  Wheels  seem  to  have 
been  applied  from  a want  of  expertness  in  the  plough- 
man, and  are  no  way  necessary  in  lands  which  are  of  an 
uniform  texture;  but  in  stony  and  uneven  land,  wheels 
will  prevent  the  plough  from  being  put  out  of  its  course 
by  small  obstructions.  It  is  u very  common  fault  of 
ploughmen  who  work  wheel  ploughs,  to  set  the.  point  of 
the  share  so  that  it  continually  tends  to  go  deeper  into 
the  earth,  and  to  depend  upon  the  wheels  to  bear  up 
ihe  beam  in  opposition  to  this  tendency.  An  indolent 
ploughman  can  thus  rest  himself  by  bearing  part  of  his 
weight  on  the  handles,  and  in  this  way  the  plough 
works  *cry  steadily,  but  with  a great  increase  of  draft, 


for  the  ploughman  spares  himself  at  the  expence  of  his  Afilil- 
cattlc:  with  a swing  plough  this  cai.uot  be  done.  CLUTC- 
Some  ploughs,  instead  of  a whi  rl  in  front,  have  only  a j > nV f 
perpendicular  iron  stem  fixed  to  the  beam,  with  a knob  juKVTS* 
or  foot  at  the  lower  end  to  slide  along  the  ground  as  • ^ 

the  plough  advances,  and  hear  up  the  end  of  the  beam  ; 
but  this  is  an  awkward  substitute  for  the  wheel,  and 
works  with  great  friction. 

The  comparative  properties  and  advantages  of  wheel 
and  swing  ploughs  demand  a few  remarks.  A plough 
which  goes  in  front  upon  wheels,  must  lw?  impelled  by  a 
smaller  force  than  one  which  gors  upon  a sliding  foot;  but 
the  degree  of  this  will  depend  upon  the  dip  of  the  sharp, 
and  the  force  with  which  the  implement  is  inclined  to  enter 
the  ground.  A swing  plough,  with  neither  foot  nor  wheel, 
will  go  still  easier,  and  be  the  complete  implement,  be- 
cause its  construction  ensures  that  it  shall  Ik-  set  to  go 
level  at  a certain  depth,  or  at  least  it  has  so  moderate 
an  inclination  to  dip  that  it  is  easily  balanced  by  the 
ploughman  ; whereas  the  wheel  and  foot  ploughs  are 
commonly  set  so  that  they  would  plunge  themselves 
up  to  the  beam  in  a free  soil,  if  not  siip|M>rted  in  front. 

This  being  the  case,  it  will  appear  very  natural  that 
wheel  and  foot  ploughs  should  have  been  adopted  on 
light  and  deep  soils  where  the  draft  was  easy,  and 
others  on  stiff  and  heavy  land. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  observes,  in  his  Code  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  neither  good  mechanics  nor  able  ploughmen 
can  ever  become  numerous,  while  their  ignorauce  or 
their  nnskilfulness  can  be  so  easily  remedied,  as  by 
adding  wheels  to  the  plough.  Owing  to  these  objections, 
wherever  attentive  and  expert  ploughmen  can  he  had, 
wheel  ploughs  have  been  given  up,  as  expensive  ami 
cumbersome.  In  setting  n wheel  plough  to  work,  the 
same  care  should  be  used  as  in  a swing  plough  to  adjust 
the  point  of  draft,  so  diut  the  beam  shall  not  bear  any 
weight  upon  the  wheel,  unless  some  obstruction,  as 
a root,  or  a stone,  tend  to  divert  the  plough  from  its 
course,  when  it  will  soon  recover  itself  again,  hut  a 
swing  plough  requires  a greater  effort  of  the  workman 
to  recover  its  course. 

The  simple  i eke  cl  plough. — The  most  obvious  mode 
of  applying  a single  wheel  to  any  plough,  is  to  make 
an  iron  axle  to  the  wheel,  with  a stem  bent  up  from  it 
in  a perpendicular  direction ; this  stem  being  fitted  in 
a mortise  through  the  beam,  in  the  same  manner  us 
the  coulter,  it  can  be  fastened  therein  by  wedges  or 
cross  pins  so  a*  to  admit  of  supporting  the  beam  at 
any  required  height ; a wheel  of  this  kind  may  be 
applied  to  any  swing  plough  when  it  is  found  neces- 
sary; and  if  two  wheels  are  required,  each  one  may 
haVc  a separate  stem  in  order  to  place  them  at  different 
heights,  and  adapt  one  wheel  to  run  upon  the  solid 
land,  whilst  the  other  runs  in  the  furrow ; but  when 
two  wheels  are  required,  it  is  better  to  place  the  wheels 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  a strong  iron  or  wooden  axle- 
tree  ; to  the  middle  of  this  oxletree  a stem  is  jointed, 
and  the  stem  is  made  to  pass  through  a mortise  in  the 
end  of  the  beam  of  the  plough  : this  is  called  the*plough 
carriage. 

The  Old  Norfolk  plough  is  shown  in  plate  II.  The 
fore  end  of  the  beam  of  this  plough  is  elevated  very 
much,  and  is  supported  in  the  carnage,  which  consists 
of  two  wheels  and  an  axlctree,  with  two  upright  stems 
of  wood  erected  upon  it  to  receive  the  plough-beam 
between  them  ; the  beam  bears  upon  the  bolster,  which 
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AGRJ-  >*  a piece  fitted  between  the  two  uprights,  and  capable 
Cl.'LTU-  of  being  fixed  at  any  height  by  pins  passing  through 
Pjjjb  holes  in  the  uprights.  The  plough  is  attached  to  the 
MKNTS  carriage  by  a strong  iron  link,  which  passes  round  the 
beam  near  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  also  by  a 
chain  on  the  top  of  the  beam,  which  is  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  carriage.  The  draft  is  taken  from  a rack 
fixed  in  front  of  the  axle-tree,  which  admits  of  regu- 
lating the  point  of  draft,  sideways. 

Norfnlk  The  i mproved  Norfolk  plough  is  shown  at  the  bottom 
p!<«>$h.  - of  the  same  plate,  in  a view  from  the  land  side,  but  all 
the  other  ploughs  are  viewed  from  the  furrow  side. 
This  plough  is  very  similar  to  its  original,  but  it  is  put 
together  in  a better  manner,  by  the  assistance  of  iron 
work.  The  share  is  united  to  the  beam  by  a plate  of 
cast  iron  ; and  the  coulter  is  wedged  into  an  iron  socket 
at  the  side  of  the  beam,  without  weakening  the  beam  by 
a mortise.  At  the  top  of  the  uprights  of  the  carriage 
are  eyes  to  conduct  the  reins  by  which  the  ploughman 
guides  his  horses. 

The  Kentish  tum-wrest  plough,  or  right  and  left - 
handed  plough,  is  sometimes  made  with  wheels  and  a 
carriage,  like  the  Norfolk  plough,  but  in  a smaller  and 
more  compact  form  ; and  at  others,  with  only  a foot  or 
supporting  iron  in  front.  The  beam  is  straight,  very 
long,  and  thick.  The  peculiarity  of  this  plough  is, 
that  it  can  be  made  to  throw  the  sod  to  either  side ; 
whereas  the  common  ploughs  uniformly  turn  over  the 
furrow  to  the  right-lmnd  side  of  the  plough.  The 
share  is  very  long,  and  taper  in  thickness ; but  its  hori- 
zontal width  is  the  same  at  the  point  as  at  the  heel. 
Instead  of  a mould-board,  a clumsy  log  of  wood  is 
afiixcd  to  the  share,  by  a hook  at  the  fore  end,  and  is 
held  at  a given  degree  of  obliquity,  by  an  iron  brace  or 
stay,  which  is  only  fixed  by  hooking  it  into  its  place. 
This  piece  of  wood  forms  the  wedge  which  is  to  remove 
and  turn  the  soil,  which  the  coulter  and  share  have  cut 
up.  • It  can  readily  be  removed  from  the  plough  and 
fixed  on  either  side  ; and  it  will  throw  the  sod  over  on 
that  side  where  it  is  fixed,  because  the  share  itself  is 
parallel,  and  does  not  form  part  of  the  wedge.  The 
share  is  usually  square  at  the  end,  with  a rutting  edge 
like  a chissel,  from  four  to  seven  inches  wide.  As  the 
coulter  must  always  be  in  the  line  of  that  side  of  the 
share  which  is  to  go  against  the  solid  land,  it  is  fitted 
into  a mortise  in  the  beam,  with  as  much  play  as  is 
necessary  to  incline  its  point  to  the  right  or  left,  and 
make  it  line  with  either  side  of  the  share.  A strong 
wooden  lever  is  also  made  to  act  upon  that  part  of  the 
coulter  which  projects  through  the  mortise  above  the 
beam,  hv  which  the  coulter  can  be  forced  to  either  side 
at  pleasure,  and  retained  where  it  is  placed. 

A turn-urnt  plough  is  very  useful  for  working  on  the 
side  of  steep  hills,  or  in  a diagonal  direction  where  the 
sod  or  furrow-slice  may  be  turned  to  the  lower  side. 
The  turn- wrest  plough  used  in  Scotland  is  described 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Gray  in  the  Engravings  of  Scotch  Imple- 
ments, published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Ducket's  skim-coulter  plough,  is  a swing  plough, 
with  a small  cutter  or  share,  called  a skim,  afiixcd  to 
the  coulter,  and  projecting  on  one  side,  in  order  to 
skim  the  surface;  that  is,  to  pare  off  a thin  torf.  The 
skim  is  made  of  iron  plate,  sharp  at  the  most  advanced 
edge,  and  bent  so  as  to  turn  the  turf  sideways,  and 
throw  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  furrow.  The 


share  and  mould-board  of  the  plough,  which  follow  the  AGRT- 
skim,  cut  up  a large  sod  and  turn  it  over  upon  the  CtlLTU- 
turf,  so  as  to  bury  it.  The  only  differences  betwci  n this  RAG 
and  the  common  plough  is,  that  the  coulter  is  advanced 
farther  before  tiie  share,  because,  in  the  common  po-s^^, 
sition  for  the  coulter,  it  would  choak  when  in  work. 

When  the  skim  coulter  is  removed  and  a common 
coulter  applied,  the  plough  is  used  for  common  work. 
Sometimes  the  skim  coulter  is  applied  to  a common 
plough,  before  the  common  coulter : in  that  case  the 
skim  coulter  does  not  cut  mto  the  ground  any  deeper 
than  is  necessary  to  remove  the  superficial  turf. 

The  paring  plough  (see  plate  II.)  is  a swing  plough,  Parhip 
with  a wide  share,  adapted  to  cut  up  a thin  sod  ptwwijlj. 
or  turf  from  the  surface,  in  order  to  burn  it,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  land  ; an  operation  which  is 
very  extensively  practised  in  some  districts.  The  figure 
shows,  that  the  cutting  edge  of  the  share  is  very  wide, 
and  the  mould-board  has  less  curvature  than  some 
other  ploughs.  Instead  of  a coulter,  a circular  plate 
of  iron  is  employed,  steeled  on  the  edge  and  made 
sharp,  so  as  to  cut  into  the  turf  to  the  requisite  depth. 

This  is  called  a scaife,  or  wheel  coulter,  on  account  of 
its  revolving  motion ; it  makes  less  resistance  than  a 
common  fixed  coulter;  but  it  could  not  be  used  to  cut 
to  the  depth  accessary  for  common  ploughing.  This  is 
often  trailed  the  Lincolnshire  plough  (being  much  used 
in  that  county,  the  isle  of  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  Ac.) 
but  more  usually,  the  horse  paring-plough,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  breast-plough,  which  is  a simple  im- 
plement, like  a large  shovel,  with  a sharp  cutting  edge 
in  front,  and  worked  by  a mail,  who  pushes  it  before  him. 

For  paring,  the  irons  arc  kept  very  sharp  with  a 
file,  and  the  plough  is  set  to  go  keen ; that  is,  the 
share  is  beaten  thin,  and  set  a little  dipping ; the  foot 
adjusts  the  depth , and  presses  firmly  on  the  ground : 
the  circular  blade  of  iron  must  also  be  kept  very  sharp, 
aud  made  to  run  very  true,  and  very  near  to  the  share, 
where  it  divides  the  sod,  as  the  share  raises  it  from  the 
land  side.  The  sods  thus  turned  over  are  from  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a half  in  thickness,  and  in  a few  days, 
in  favourable  weather,  are  dry  enough  to  burn.  The 
paring  plough  will  not  work  on  a hard  surface. 

I*rd  Somerville  s potent  double  furrow  plough , see  plate 
II.  has  the  beam  curved,  as  the  figure  plainly  shows,  so 
that  the  line  of  the  land  side,  of  the  most  advanced 
share  and  coulter,  is  removed  from  the  line  of  the  other 
as  much  as  the  breadth  of  the  furrow  which  is  to  be 
cut,  by  either  of  them ; and  the  sod  which  the  last 
share  cuts,  is  turned  over  into  the  furrow  opened  by  the 
firm  share.  The  coulters  of  this  plough  are  braced  by 
oblique  irons,  which  makes  them  very  strong,  and  they 
are  double  edged  ; the  extreme  part  of  the  mould-board 
is  moveable,  and  its  obliquity  can  bo  increased  or  di- 
minished at  pleasure  to  turn  over  the  sod  in  a greater 
or  less  degree  as  the  farmer  may  require.  Hi*  lord- 
ship's patent  was  principally  for  this  improvement, 
which  he  also  applied  to  a very  useful  swing  plough 
which  bears  his  name;  but  which  is,  in  other  respects, 
very  much  like  Small's  plough. 

Ducket' * trenching  plough,  and  Brmman's  patent  plough, 
are  double  ploughs,  but  both  shares  follow  in  the  same 
line,  and  plough  at  two  depths. 

Threet  four , and  free -furrow  ploughs  are  very  nu- 
merous among  agricultural  speenlations,  but  as  we  do 
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ACHI-  not  know  that  any  ok*  in  actual  use-,  we  shall  not  de- 
Cl’LTt1-  tain  the  reader  to  describe  them, 
i vipVp  Ancient  Roman  plough.  Fig.  1,  plate  II.  represents 
ME  NTS  an  anc'ent  Homan  plough:  which  Mr.  Spence  (tlie 
author  of  Polymctis)  has  produced,  with  {treat  con- 
fidence, from  a brass  figure  in  the  Jesuits'  College  at 
Home,  as  answering,  in  the  principal  part  of  it  (the 
abaft),  to  Virgil’s  description  (Georgies,  I.  i lt»3 — 175) 
of  the  44  heavy-limbered  plough:" 

" Yomw,  rt  infU*xi  primam  grave  robur  aratri.” 

and  is  given  in  this  work  as  a Hording  some  proof  of 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  the  first  {doughs, 
namely,  that  they  were  constructed  to  tear  up  the  soil, 
but  were  not  udupted  to  turn  it  over.  An  implement  of  a 
similar  description  has  been  lately  proposed  for  break- 
ing up  old  roads  or  stony  foundations,  and  might  per- 
haps be  used  to  plough  with  advantage  on  some  heavy 
sons,  when  the  lands  get  too  hard  before  the  fallows 
can  be  hrokrn  up.  On  this  subject  we  shall  have  more  to 
offer  under  the  iiead  Fallow  ixg,  in  the  article  Agri- 

CVLTt'kE. 

The  hinot  is  a better  implement  for  the  purpose 
above  contemplated.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  “ The 
Husbandry  of  the  Netherlands."  has  described  this 
implement,  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  action,  comes 
nearest  to  the  Roman  plough;  and  for  utility  and 
convenience  is  infinitely  superior  to  it.  The  beam 
is  supported  at  the  fore-end  by  two  wheels,  with 
an  axle-tree  and  pole  for  the  horses  to  draw  by,  similar 
to  the  fore-wheels  of  a waggon  on  a small  scale:  there 
is  no  coulter,  and  there  arc  two  inould-ixmrds,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  beam ; but  these  are  not  like  the 
mould-boards  of  other  ploughs,  !>eiug  only  inclined 
planes,  forming  a continuation  of  the  wedge  of  the 
share : the  whole  implement  is  a wedge,  which  is 
drawn  through  the  ground  and  makes  a cut  or  fissure, 
raising  the  earth  on  each  side  in  small  ridges.  There 
is  one  handle  or  lever  behind  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
the  plough,  and  in  the  front  a stall’  is  raised  up  to  con- 
duct the  reins  by  which  the  ploughman  can  guide  the 
horses.  This  implement  has  been  considerably  im- 
proved in  Kngiaml. 

The  double-breattcd  or  double  mould-board  plough  is  very 
similar  to  the  binot  in  its  manner  of  action,  but  is  made 
in  a lighter  manner,  and  on  a more  simple  construction. 

The  miner  is  very  similar  to  the  binot. 

On  the  structure  of  ploughs. 

From  the  above  sketch  of  the  different  kinds  of 
ploughs,  our  readers  may  gain  a general  idea  of  their 
construction ; ami  we  must  now  enter  somewhat  more 
fully  into  the  best  proportions  of  some  one  kind  of 
plough,  from  which  rules  may  be  laid  down  generally 
applicable  to  the  rest. 

The  chief  requisites  of  a good  plough  arc,  that  it 
slkould  easily  penetrate  the  earth,  cutting  both  vertically 
and  horizontally,  with  the  least  possible  expence  of 
labour,  and  that  it  should  afterwards  raise  the  sod  so 
Cut  from  its  primitive  bed,  to  an  angle  gradually 
ascending  from  the  advanced  point  of  the  share,  along 
* the  mould-board,  or  furrow  side  of  the  {dough,  till  the 
earth  reaches  a proper  elevation.  When  turning  over 
to  its  new  place  of  rest,  its  descent  also  should  be  so 
influenced,  by  the  form  of  the  plough,  as  to  make  it 
fall  gradually,  and  in  such  a manner,  that  it  shall  dis- 
turb as  little  as  possible  the  motion  of  the  hinder  parts 


of  the  implement.  Tire  chief  object  in  ploughing  is  to  AGIU- 
expose  the  greatest  surface  of  earth  to  the  influence  of  CULiT- 
thc  sun  and  atmosphere,  and  to  furuisli  the  greatest  rSoi'p 
quaniity  of  mould  for  covering  the  seed.  And  it  is  evi- 
dent  from  the  property  of  right-angled  triangles,  that  the 
furrow  whose  depth  is  about  two-thuds  of  iu  width,  and 
laid  to  make  au  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  horizou, 
will  expose  the  greatest  surface  possible,  and  produce 
the  greatest  quantity  of  mould.  The  position  in  which 
the  sod  will  lie.  when  cut  and  turned  over,  depends 
on  the  pro|*>riion  between  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
the  furrow,  and  not  on  the  form  of  the  mould-hoard ; 
because  every  soil  when  turned  over,  bears  agaiust  the 
soil  preceding  it.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  position 
of  the  soil  depends  very  much  on  the  judgment  of  the 
ploughman,  in  properly  proportioning  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  furrow. 

Plate  IV.  Fig.  1,  Agricultural  Implement*,  is  a 
section  of  a ridge  or  laud  twelve  feel  wide,  properly 
ploughed  in  furrows,  each  of  which  is  nine  inches  wide, 
and  four  inches  and  a half  deep.  Here  il  is  evident  that 
not  only  the  surface  is  increased,  but  also  the  d<  pth  of 
tire  staple,  which  greatly  extends  the  pasture  of  plants. 

A fundamental  maxim  in  the  construction  of  ploughs 
is,  that  the  land  side,  as  well  as  the  sole,  must  present 
plane  surfaces,  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles ; for  the  share  is  a sharjH-ned  wedge,  which  is 
forcibly  introduced  between  the  sod  and  the  solid 
land,  the  resistance  which  the  sod  makes  must,  there- 
fore, lie  eoiiuterncted  by  the  solid  land,  winch  forms  a 
rectangular  trough,  or  furrow',  against  which  the  laud 
side  awl  sole  of  the  plough  bear.  The  furrow  is  a 
straight  and  firm  groove,  into  the  angle  of  which  the 
plough  is  strongly  pressed,  und  its  progressive  morion 
is  thus  directed.  The  straightness  of  the  course  which 
the  plough  will  follow,  depends  very  much  on  the 
straightness  of  the  sole  und  land  side,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  direct  progression  of  a ship  depends 
on  the  keel.  It  is  true,  that  in  cither  case  the  steers- 
man may  correct  any  tendency  to  deviate,  but  it  must 
always  be  at  the  expeuce  of  the  impelling  force.  The 
furrow  side  of  the  plough,  and  mould-board,  should  be 
formed  to  one  regular  twist  from  the  point  of  the  share 
to  the  extremity  of  the  hoard.  As  the  operations  of 
raising,  shifting,  turning  over,  and  placing  the  earth  or 
sod  in  a proper  position,  with  the  least  friction,  depend 
in  a great  measure  on  the  shape  of  the  mould-board,  it 
must  be  of  importance  to  have  a certain  rule  or  method 
by  which  it*  surface  may  be  formed  agreeably  to  any 
given  principle.  The  mould-board  is  the  most  delicate 
part  of  the  plough,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  greatest 
variety  in  the  works  of  different  artist*,  each  of  whom 
has  a uostrum  of  great  value  in  his  own  opinion.  It 
would  much  exceed  our  limits  to  give  rules  upon  this 
subject,  as  they  can  hardly  be  briefly  expressed  without 
numerous  figures,  but  wc  will  suggest  a few  observa- 
tions: the  task  to  be  performed  by  the  mould-board 
is,  to  raise,  push  aside,  and  turn  oyer  to  a certain 
degree,  a slice  already  cut  off  from  the  firm  ground. 

Mr.  Small’s  maximum  was,  that  as  the  plough  advances 
through  equal  spaces,  the  twist  and  the  lateral  sliding 
of  the  sod  should  increase  by  equal  degrees ; and 
this  determines,  d priori,  the  form  of  the  mould-board. 

To  construct  it,  the  line  called  the  wrest  must  be 
divided  into  equal  parts;  this  line  is  the  edge  or 
boundary  of  the  flat  sole  on  the  furrow  side  of  the 
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AG1U-  plough;  ii  is  a straight  line,  and  is  usually  inclined  to 
CULTU-  the  land  side  of  the  plough,  in  an  oblique  opgle ; so 
luwrr  l^ut  tl' the  plough  be  turned  upside  downwards,  the 
MEN  IS  sol*-*,  which  applies  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  is 

of  a triangular  shape.  Having  divided  the  wrest 
into  equal  parts,  then  the  angle  which  the  surface  of 
the  mould-board  makes  with  the  flat  surface  of  the 
sole  at  each  of  these  divisions  must  increase  by  a 
regular  progression.  The  rules  for  constructing  this 
kind  of  mould-board,  which  arc  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Small,  in  his  treatise  before  alluded  to,  are  not  mathe- 
matically exact,  but  his  suggestions  are  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  and 
approximate  very  nearly  to  the  truth  of  Use  subject. 
Small's  ploughs  have  been  found  to  answer  extremely 
well,  in  a long  course  of  practice. 

Amoi  or  Mr.  William  Amos  published  a paper  in  the  commu* 
•toe  ptougti.  locations  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  tlic  mathema- 
tical construction  of  a plough,  with  rules  for  workmen. 
He  considers  a mould-board  as  composed  of  two  in- 
clined planes,  one  acting  in  a perpendicular  direction, 
to  raise  the  furrow ; the  other  in  an  horizontal  direc- 
tion, to  turn  it  over.  Upon  the  proper  form  of  the 
curve,  which  a combination  of  these  inclined  planes 
ought  to  make,  the  perfection  of  a plough  depends,  as 
the  chief  resistances  are  there  met  with,  and  must  be 
overcome. 

Mr.  Jcffcr-  Mr.  Jefferson,  late  President  of  the  United  States  in 
•OB*  America,  has  given  a paper  on  the  construction  of  a 
plough  and  mould-board,  which  was  published  in 
1802,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
for  1805,  vol.  xxii.  His  principle  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  followed  by  Mr.  Amos. 

Mr.  Balky.  Mr.  John  Bailey  has  given  a very  excellent  paper 
on  the  true  principles  for  a plough,  in  his  Essay  on 
the  Construction  of  the  Plough,  and  in  his  Report  on 
the  Agriculture  of  Durham.  In  some  points  he  follows 
Mr.  Amos,  but  his  rules  for  the  mould-board  arc  more 
correct  in  principle.  He  states,  that  for  a small  slice, 
or  section,  an  inclined  plane  may  be  so  twisted  as  to 
raise  any  thin  and  flexible  sod  from  an  horizontal  posi- 
tion to  a perpendicular  one,  in  which  the  only  resist- 
ance to  be  overcome,  arises  from  the  weight  of  the  earth. 
This  will  not  do  so  well  for  the  whole  sod  of  old  sward, 
which  being  bound  together  throughout  by  fibrous 
roots,  of  different  textures,  they  create  an  elasticity 
which  affects  the  whole,  from  the  share  point  to  the 
hind  end  of  the  mould-board. 

To  find,  therefore,  the  proper  curve  in  this  case,  a 
sod  of  this  kind  was  turned  over  as  if  left  by  the  plough, 
viz.  in  an  horizontal  position,  at  the  place  where  the 
point  of  the  share  is  supposed  to  be,  and  so  twisted,  that 
in  the  length  of  the  required  share,  or  mould-board,  the 
»od  should  be  turned  over,  and  lie  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees ; then  the  inner  edge  or  surface  of  the  sod 
foruis  a curve  which  the  mould- board  ought  to  fit  so  as 
to  he  pressed  equally  alike  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Wm.  Cooke  obtained  a patent  m 1813,  for  im- 
provements in  making  ploughs;  his  specification  con- 
tains a new  principle  for  setting  out  the  curve  of  the 
mould-board.  (Sec  Repertory  njArtt,  \ol.  xxiv.  Second 
Scries.') 

Mr.  Robert  Bemraan  likewise  obtained  a patent  in 
1815,  for  a new  construction  of  the  share  and  mould- 
board,  which  we  think  is  founded  on  a good  principle. 
The  first  circumstance  is,  that  the  wrest  of  his  plough 
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is  a straight  line,  and  parallel  to  the  land  side  of  the  AGTU- 
plough,  so  that  the  sole  of  his  plough  is  of  a parallel  Ct'LTlT- 
width,  and  equal  to  the  width  of  the  furrow;  the  sole  is 
hounded  in  front  by  the  oblique  cutting  edge  of  the  share,  MENTS. 
and  on  one  side  by  the  land  side  of  the  plough,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  wrest  or  lower  edge  of  the  mould- 
board.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  share  is  therefore  of 
such  width,  that  the  sod,  or  furrow  slice,  which  is  to  be 
removed,  will  be  completely  cut  or  divided  from  the  lower 
soil,  by  the  oblique  edge  cutting  horizontally  under  the 
whole  width  of  the  part  to  be  removed,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  coulter  of  the  plough  cuts,  and  separates 
the  upright  side  of  the  said  sod  from  the  land ; by  this 
means,  the  sod  is  completely  severed  and  cut  up  from 
the  lower  soil,  before  it  is  turned,  making  a flat  bottom 
to  the  furrow,  whereby  roots  and  weeds  of  every 
description  are  cut  through. 

The  mould-board,  or  plate  of  the  plough,  should  be 
of  such  form,  that  it  will  turn  over  the  sod  by  an  uniform 
action  with  a kind  of  rolling  motion,  and  without 
elevating  or  removing  the  sod  sideways,  any  farther 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  turn  it  over;  but  turn-  , 
mg  it  upon  one  of  its  angles,  as  a centre  of  motion. 

The  {Kirlicular  construction  of  the  share  and  mould-  Plate  IV. 
plate,  to  obtain  these  effects,  is  explained  by  figs.  2, 3, 
and  4,  plate  IV.  and  is  adapted  to  cut  a sod,  of  a depth 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  width  ; fig.  5 represents  the 
share  in  different  positions  from  the  point;  a to  L 
is  a keen  beviiled  edge,  which  cuts  up  the  sod  ; the  line 
L t is  also  a sharp  edge,  which  is  in  the  same  flat  surface 
with  the  sole  or  underside  of  the  share  ; and  the  line 
of  the  edge  is  parallel  to  the  land-side,  or  straight  tail 
a 8,  which  runs  against  the  land;  the  breadth  I.Abeing 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  furrow  which  the  plough  is 
intended  to  cut;  the  line  d t is  that,  where  the  share 
joins  upon  the  mould-board ; and  H is  a projecting 
piece,  which  enters  into  a corresponding  opening  in  the 
mould-board  to  unite  them  firmly.  At  K are  two  holes 
for  the  screws,  to  fasten  the  share  to  the  iron  stem  C, 
which  descends  from  the  beam  of  the  plough. 

Fig.  2 and  3,  show  the  curvature  of  the  share  and 
mould-board  when  put  together;  fig.  2 being  an  ele- 
vation of  the  furrow-side,  and  fig.  3 a view  of  it  taken 
from  the  point  of  the  share.  The  lower  edge  t u 
is  straight,  and  in  the  plane  of  the  sole  or  under  sur- 
face of  the  share,  and  is  parallel  to  the  land  side,  being 
a continuation  of  the  edge  L,  t,  of  the  share ; therefore, 
when  the  plough  is  in  action,  the  line  t u proceeds 
forwards  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  the  several  lines 
marked  in  fig.  2, — 1,2, 3, 4,  &c.  represent  straight  lines, 
which  may  be  drawn  upon  the  surface  of  the  mould- 
board.  These  lines  originate  in  the  line  t w,  being 
arranged  thereupon  at  equal  distances  of  about  two 
inches  from  each  other ; when  viewed  iu  the  direction 
of  fig.  2,  these  lines  appear  to  be  perpendicular,  but 
each  line  is  inclined  at  a different  angle  of  inclination 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  sole,  as  is  shown  by  the 
elevation  fig.  3,  in  front,  where  « 1 shows  the  inclination 
of  the  line  I , and  u 2 shows  the  inclination  of  the  line 
2,  and  so  on  of  all  the  rest,  till  the  line  u 13.  which  is 
perpendicular.  This  arrangement  of  the  lines,  forms  a 
regularly  winding  surface,  as  is  expressed  by  the  per- 
spective view  tig.  4 ; from  the  horizontal  line  of  the 
cutting  edge  1 L,  to  the  vertical  line  w 13;  the  part 
1,  2,  Lof  the  share  being  made  as  thin  as  is  consistent 
with  strength,  cuts  under  the  sod,  as  shown  at  2 L, 
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AlifU-  fig*  fi»  and  separates  it  from  the  undersoil,  as  the  share 
Ct-LTL’-  advances ; till  the  line  4 t comes  beneath  the  iod.  tho 
IMP  LX  inclination  of  its  surface  will  turn  the  sod  to  the  position 
MEN IS.  °*  * fig*  beyond  this  line,  the  same  regular  cur- 
vatu  re  is  continued  by  the  mould-board,  which,  at  the 
FUt«  IV.  hne  7,  inclines  the  sod  us  at  7,  fig.  6,  thence  to  the  line 
« 13,  where  the  sod  is  turned  over  one  quarter,  as  at 
u 13,  fig.  t>.  In  all  these  positions  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  lower  outside  angle  of  the  sod  has  not  changed  its 
situation,  but  the  sod  turns  upon  that  edge  as  a centre, 
because  the  lower  edge  of  die  mould-board  / w,  which 
is  beneath  the  augle  te  of  the  sod,  is  a straight  line, 
proceeding  forwards  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
After  the  perpendicular  line  «13,  die  mould-board  is 
curved  by  a different  law,  as  it  is  intended  to  turn  the 
sod  over  upon  its  upper  outer  edge  y,  fig.  6,  as  shown 
at  x 16,  till  it  arrives  at  the  position  of  x 18.  To  form 
a curve  which  will  produce  this  effect,  an  imaginary 
line  r,  fig.  4,  is  assumed  in  the  plane  of  the  sole  or 
lower  surface  of  the  share,  in  a direction  parallel  to  the 
depth  of  the  sod ; from  the  point  « a line  is  drawn  to  r, 

. perpendicular  to  t tt,  and  from  this  point  divisions  are 
made  on  the  line  r,  at  intervals  of  two  inches,  or  equal 
to  the  distances  between  the  lines  1/2,  3,  and  fig.  2; 

: and  from  these  divisions  lines  are  drawn,  every  one  at 

a different  angle  of  inclination,  os  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  at  r,  in  the  front  elevation  T,  fig.  3.  All 
the  lines  being  of  equal  lengths,  give  a number  of 
points  to  form  the  lower  edge  of  the  mould-board  ; and 
the  curvature  or  winding  of  its  surface  is  found,  by 
makiug  the  lines  14 r,  15x,  16  j,  17 x,  and  18. r,  at 
right  angles  to  the  different  lines  xr,  with  which  each 
respectively  joine  at  the  point  x : this  causes  the  last 
line  tx  to  overhang  or  incline  outwards  sufficiently  to 
leave  the  sods  in  the  position  of  x 1 8,  fig.  6.  The 
depth  of  the  furrow  being  about  two-thirds  of  the 
width,  the  mould-board  represented  is  adapted  to  cut 
a furrow  of  nine  inches  wide  and  six  inches  and  a half 
deep;  that  being  the  greatest  depth  for  such  a width. 
If  it  is  desired  to  cut  a furrow  of  less  depth  and  width, 
the  dimensions  of  the  mould-board  must  be  propor- 
tionally altered ; the  breadth  of  the  sole  between  the 
land  side  and  the  line  fa  (being  in  all  cases  equal  to 
the  width  of  the  furrow  or  sod  intended  to  be  cut),  and 
the  distance  between  the  parallel  lines  t u and  the  line 
v,  is  always  to  be  taken  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  said 
furrow  or  sod. 

It  tnay  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  surface  of 
the  mould-board,  however  obtained,  if  made  of  wood 
and  intended  to  be  covered  with  iron  plate,  must  be 
sunk  or  cut  away  one  eighth  of  an  inch  (the  thickness 
of  the  iron),  in  order  that  the  form  may  not  be  altered. 
But  mould-boards  of  cast  iron,  from  a model  made  on 
the  above  principles,  are  much  preferable,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  greater  certainty  of  the  form,  but  also  in 
respect  to  cheapness. 

Form  of  tlie  On  the  form  of  the  share.  The  share  must  always  be 
"mre‘  flat  on  the  underside  to  correspond  with  the  flat  sole  of 
the  plough,  and  the  land  side  must  be  a straight  line  in 
continuation  of  the  land  side  of  the  plough,  but  the 
cutting  point  or  edge  admits  of  variation.  The  shares 
most  commonly  in  use,  arc  called  the  spear-pointed 
share  and  the  feathered  share.  The  spear-point  is 
simply  a sharp  point  like  a spear;  hut  the  feather  share 
has  a projection  towards  the  right  hand  side  to  form 
an  oblique  cutting  edge,  as  is  shown  in  all  the  drawings 
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of  plate  11,  and  separately  in  fig.  7,  plate  I\T.  That  AGFU- 
part  of  the  share  which  is  made  hollow,  in  order  to  fix  CIJLTU,* 
it  on  the  end  of  the  piece  of  wood  which  forms  the  sole  imptjL 
of  the  plough,  is  not  so  wide  as  the  feather ; hence  in  JJENTS. 
moving  forwards  the  share  cuts  a wider  surface  than 
the  sole  occupies  at  its  most  advanced  part ; but  in  the 
spear-]>oiuted  share  the  cutting  edge  docs  not  occupy 
a greater  breadth  of  the  furrow  than  the  sole  does  ut 
the  front;  indeed  the  share  forms  a continuation  of 
the  sole,  and  terminates  it  with  an  advanced  point. 

The  difference  between  the  action  in  the  spear  or  a Spew  and 
feathered  share  will  best  appear  by  comparing  them  fr*ihcn:ii 
together.  It  is  evident  from  the  construction  of  the 
feathered  share,  that  in  stony  land  it  must  meet  with 
greater  resistance  than  the  spear  share  by  reason  of  iu 
breadth.  It  is  not  so,  however,  in  every  case,  for  as 
the  plough  with  the  feathered  share  takes  the  sod  off 
broader  than  that  part  of  the  share  which  is  fixed  to 
the  sole,  this  plough  must  be  easier  drawn  when  the 
land  is  free  of  stones,  than  that  with  the  spear  share, 
because  the  firm  earth  which  the-spear  share  must  leave 
to  be  raised  by  the  lower  edge  of  the  mould-board  is 
previously  cut  from  its  bed  by  tlic  feathered  share,  and 
consequently  raised  up  more  easily.  At  the  same  lime 
the  feather  should  not  have  too  great  a breadth,  but 
should  be  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  under  side  of 
the  plough  behind,  and  of  the  furrow,  slice,  or  sod,  cut 
off  by  the  coulter.  Its  breadth  also  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  As  the  sole  of  the  plough  is  usually 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  broad,  the  breadth  of  the 
feather  diould  be  between  six  and  eight  inches.  It 
has  been  thought  an  improvement  in  the  plough  to 
make  the  feather  the  full  breadth  of  the  sole.  But 
when  the  feather  is  about  two  inches  narrower  than  the 
sod,  then  that  part  of  the  sod  next  the  open  furrow  not 
being  cut,  is  held  fast  until  the  land  side  of  the  sod  is 
raised  on  the  back  of  die  share  and  fore  part  of  the 
mould-board,  and  when  die  sod  is  raised  nearly  on  its 
edge  this  corner  will  easily  be  broken  by  the  mould- 
board.  The  slice  of  earth  iu  this  case  does  not  slide 
into  the  open  furrow,  but  is  regularly  raised  and  turned 
over  as  the  plough  advances.  The  tearing  up  of  diis 
small  corner  gives  very  little  resistance  to  the  plough  ; 
and  the  resistance  it  occasions  is  perhaps  less  than  if  it 
were  wholly  ent  by  the  feather,  because  a greater 
breadth  of  feather  with  the  same  length  would  present 
a more  obtuse  angle  to  cut  the  earth,  by  which  the 
resistance  must  lie  increased.  In  lands  abounding  with 
tough  roots  or  couch  grass,  or  in  fact  any  root  that 
runs  deeper  than  the  plough  pen«- 1 rates,  the  broad 
feather  seems  to  have  the  advantage,  especially  if 
the  length  of  the  feather  be  in  proportion  to  its 
breadth;  in  general,  this  proportion  ought  to  lie  as  two 
to  one:  so  that  if  the  extreme  point  of  die  back  end  of 
the  feather  be  six  inches  from  the  straight  line,  or  land 
side  of  the  share,  then  the  whole  length  of  the  feather 
should  at  least  be  twelve  inches.  Its  cutting  edge  will 
then  form  an  angle  of  about  twenty-eight  degrees  with 
its  land  side.  If  the  feather  is  required  to  be  seven 
inches  broad,  its  length  ought  to  be  about  fourteen 
inches,  and  so  on  in  proportion;  and  in  this  form  its 
edge  will  always  cut  nearly  at  the  same  angle. 

Hansom's  patent  cast  iron  shares,  1803;  the  lower 
side  of  the  share  is  hard,  and  the  upper  soft,  so  that  the 
wearing  of  the  soft  iron  keeps  the  edge  sharp ; they 
are  very  extensively  used. 
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AGRr-  On  tk f form  if  tie  bem  and  portion  (f  tit  point  of 
CULTU-  draft. — A*  the  horse*  or  oxen  employed  in  ploughing* 
IMPLE  *re  eoolPe^e^  to  answfVr  the  command  of  their  mana- 
MENTS*  g®*8*  the  managers  ought  therefore  to  know  the  limits  of 
their  powers,  and  the  manner  of  employing  them  to 
the  greatest  advantage ; hence  the  construction  of  a 
plough,  and  the  manner  of  harnessing  and  yoking 
them  to  it,  become  important  objects  of  the  husband- 
man's attention.  When  a plough  is  properly  made,  it 
should  go  perfectly  level  on  is  sole,  without  having  any 
tendency  to  run  shallower,  or  deeper,  than  what  is  de- 
signed. To  obtain  this  object,  the  point  of  yoking  at 
the  draft  hook,  or  beam  end,  should  be  situated  in 
a right  line,  drawn  from  the  point  of  draught  at  the 
horse’s  shoulder,  to  a point  on  the  coulter,  at  half  the 
depth  of  the  furrow  intended  to  be  ploughed  up.  On 
this  principle  is  founded  the  following  practical  con- 
struction, for  determining  the  position  of  the  most 
essential  parts  of  a plough  : 

Point  of  The  medium  height  of  the  point  of  draft  on  the 

drafL  shoulder  of  a horse  fifteen  banns  and  a half  high,  is 

forty-eight  inches,  and  when  a horse  is  in  the  act  of 
pulling,  the  inclination  of  his  shoulder  varies  from  69 
to  75  degrees ; the  medium  is  71  degrees.  See  fig.  8, 
plate  IV.  These  data  being  obtained  from  experiment, 
and  the  depth  to  be  ploughed  (suppose  six  inches) 
given,  draw  a right  line  AL,  and  at  any  point  A erect 
a perpendicular  AP,  equal  to  48  inches,  make  the 
angle  APB=7*2  degrees,  and  produce  the  line  bounding 
this  angle  to  meet  AL  at  B.  Now  set  the  length  of 
the  traces  and  swine  trees  from  P to  H:  this  varies 
from  98  to  106  inches,  the  medium  is  102,  From  H 
let  fall  a perpendicular  HI,  which  measured  upon  the 
scale  that  AP  was  taken  from,  frill  give  the  height  of 
the  beam  = sixteen  inches  and  a half.  Then  at  the 
distance  of  half  the  depth  the  land  is  intended  to  be 
ploughed,  draw  a line  parallel  to  AB,  and  from  C where 
it  intersects  BP  let  fall  a perpendicular  upon  A B,  which 
will  give  the  point  of  the  sock  at  S ; and  a line  drawn 
through  C,  making  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  BA, 
will  be  the  position  of  the  fore  edge  of  the  coulter.  The 
heel  of  the  plough  will  be  found  by  setting  the  length 
of  the  sole  36  inches  from  S to  L The  length  of  the 
beam  may  be  determined  by  erecting  a perpendicular 
at  L,  which  will  give  the  length  from  M to  H (78  inches), 
to  which  must  be  added  the  length  of  the  tenon  at  the 
end  of  the  beam,  which  is  to  go  into  land-side  stilt,  or 
handle ; this  will  vary  from  six  to  eight  inches  accord- 
ing to  the  curve  of  the  beam,  making  the  whole  length 
about  seven  feet. 

Coulter.  i'uftfivn  of  tie  rnvlter.  That  the  coulter  may  have  a 
perpendicular  position,  and  cut  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
land-side  of  the  plough,  it  should  be  so  placed,  that  a 
right  line,  or  straight  ruler,  laid  along  the  land-side  of 
the  plough,  after  the  same  is  plated  with  iron,  should 
pass  exactly  along  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  coulter. 
On  this  account  the  middle  of  the  coulter  hole  in  the 
beam  should  not  be  cut  in  the  same  right  line  with  the 
land  side  of  the  plough  (before  plated),  but  so  much 
nearer  the  land  as  the  thickness  of  the  plating  of  iron  is 
intended  to  be,  which  is  generally  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 
The  position  of  the  coulter  must  not  deviate  much 
from  the  angle  of  45°,  for  if  it  be  more  oblique,  it 
causes  the  plough  to  choke  up  with  stubble  and  grass 
roots,  by  throwing  them  up  beneath  the  beam  ; and  if 


less  oblique,  it  is  apt  to  drive  the  stones  or  other  obsta- 
cles before  it,  and  make  it  heavier  to  draw. 

It  is  very  common  with  plough- wrights,  to  place  the 
beam  in  a different  plane  from  the  land-side  of  the 
plough,  in  order,  as  they  term  it,  to  give  the  plough 
land,  that  is,  to  give  it  some  tendency  to  run  into  the 
land  sideways.  If  a plough  wns  to  be  always  drawn  by 
horses  yoked  one  before  the  other,  and  walking  in  the 
furrow,  this  position  would  be  right,  if  it  was  not  attended 
with  the  inconvenience,  of  taking  the  coulter  hole  con- 
siderably to  one  side  of  the  point  of  the  share,  and  of 
giving  the  coulter  an  inclining  position  towards  the  land; 
hut  where  the  horses  are  yoked  double,  the  position 
of  the  beam  should  be  in  the  same  plane  with  the  land 
side  of  the  plough,  which  not  only  gives  the  coulter  a 
perpendicular  position,  but  is  equally  useful  for  horses 
yoked  single,  and  walking  in  the  furrow.  By  means  of 
un  iron  rack  called  the  cock  or  cop,  at  the  end  of  the 
beam,  with  several  holes  or  notches  in  it,  on  the  furrow 
side,  the  breadth  of  the  furrow  can  be  easily  regulated. 

For  Dbaixinc  Ploughs.  See  Dbaisitco. 
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^2.  Of  harrows. 

The  harrow  is  an  implement  of  very  simple  construe-  Ofham»». 
lion, being  only  a rectangular  frame  of  wood,  the  rails  or 
bars  of  which  (called  butts ) arc  strong  and  heavy  iu  pro- 
portion to  the  size  required,  and  arc  generally  made  of 
ash ; these  built  arc  secured  by  cross  slats  of  oak,  which 
are  driven  through  mortises,  and  this  frame  of  timber 
is  furnished  with  iron  teeth,  called  tines , of  different 
strength  and  proportion,  according  to  the  uses  designed. 

The  frames  of  the  larger  harrows  are  strengthened  by 
a cross-bar  of  iron,  diagonally  spiked  upon  the  bulls, 
and  finished  with  an  eye,  or  hook,  to  which  a short 
chain  (called  a foot-team)  is  fastened  when  in  use. 

Most  harrows  arc  drawn  comer-wise,  by  which  con- 
trivance their  teeth  do  not  follow  each  other  in  rows, 
bat  scratch  the  surface  more  effectually.  Sometime* 
a small  harrow  is  attached  to  the  right-hand  comer  of 
the  whipple- trees  ( swmg-Jrees ),  when  wheat  or  beans 
are  sowing  under  furrow,  on  wet  land,  where  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  drive  horses  on  the  surface  after 
sowing. 

AH  other  harrows,  besides  such  as  are  here  described, 
are  either  invented  for  cheapness  or  durability,  and  are 
generally  variations  from  the  seed- harrows ; or  they  arc 
focal  in  their  use,  as  the  jingle-harrow  for  britched-lami 
(old  s ward-land  ploughed  for  oats  or  wheat),  or  the 
gate-harrow  to  cover  ridges,  and  some  others. 

The  brake-harrow  is  made  with  a very  heavy  and 
strong  frame,  see  plate  1.  fig.  1.  It  consists  of  four 
parallel  pieces  of  wood,  called  the  bulls  of  the  harrow, 
united  together  by  four  thinner  cross  pieces  ; into  each 
bull  four  or  five  long  teeth  arc  fixed,  as  is  shown  in  the 
side  view,  and  an  iron  bar  is  extended  diagonally  across 
the  frame,  as  a brace,  to  preserve  it  in  its  square  figure. 

The  second,  or  fallow-harrow,  plate  1.  resembles  the 
former,  except  m the  size  and  weight  of  the  frame ; the 
tines  are  smaller  and  more  numerous  as  shown  in  the 
side  view ; and  it  can  generally  be  drawn  by  one  horse. 

The  common  seed  harrows  are  made  on  the  same  con- 
struction as  the  two  former,  but  of  smaller  size.  They 
are  intended  to  he  drawn  in  pairs,  two  together,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  by  this  means  they  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground.  The 

2 i*  2 
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AGRI-  fainted,  or  chain  and  Km p harrow,  plate  I.  fig.  4,  consists 
**i» * of  two  triangular  harrows  so  put  together  by  joints  as 
IMPtF-  *°  ^onu  a 89uarc  frame  ; they  are  drqwn  by  oue  of  the 
MSNT5.  anf»lts  of  the  square.  A chain  is  applied  across  the 
harrow  which  tends  to  keep  the  two  parts  together,  or 
if  this  chain  is  shortened,  the  two  parts  of  the  harrow 
may  be  made  to  incline  from  one  plane,  so  as  to  fit  the 
hollow  of  a furrow,  if  it  is  required  to  pass  a harrow 
down  a furrow. 

>’Mrioo9  This  was  invented  by  Mr.  Sandilands,  and  its  pro- 
l*,n>w*'  ponies  are,  that  if  the  ridges  of  the  land  are  high  and 

narrow,  and  require  to  be  harrowed  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  by  lengthening  the  chain  (which  the  screw 
commands),  the  harrow,  when  drawn  along,  forms  an 
angle  downwards,  so  as  to  miss  none  of  the  curve  of 
the  ridge  so  far  as  it  extends  ; this  may  be  nine  feet 
in  length,  in  the  direction  of  the  joint  between  the  two, 
and  the  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  chain  is  five 
feet  six  inches.  When  the  crowns  of  the  ridges  have 
received  sufficient  harrowing  lengthwise,  the  chain  is 
to  be  shortened  by  the  screw  so  as  to  form  an  angle 
upwards,  the  harrow  is  then  drawn  by  the  horses,  one 
on  each  side  the  furrow,  which  completely  harrows  it, 
and  the  sides  of  the  ridges,  if  eighteen  feet  bread. 
When  even  ground,  or  high  ridges  are  to  be  harrowed 
across,  the  harrow  can  be  made  horizontal  by  the  screw, 
so  as  to  work  like  a solid  harrow  which  has  no  joint. 

The  bush- karroo;  is  formed  by  the  interweaving  of  some 
kind  of  brush- wood  in  a frame  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  occasionally  employed  in  putting  in  gross  or 
other  small  seeds,  as  well  as  for  harrowing  in  dung  and 
earthy  composts  into  grass  lands. 

The  double  seed  harrow  consists  of  two  small  har- 
rows joined  together  by  a piece  of  wood,  or  iron, 
which  is  screwed  at  each  end  to  the  middle  hull  of  each, 
uud  is  called  a lay-over.  This  harrow  is  much  in  use 
in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  is  often  drawn  by 
one  horse.  It  is  very  necessary  to  have  some  plan  to 
prevent  the  harrows  from  getting  one  upon  the  other, 
when  more  than  one  is  used ; the  lay-over  seems  to 
answer  this  purpose ; or  the  harrows  may  be  joined 
together  by  hooks  and  eyes. 

The  grass  harrow  is  a small  light  kind  of  harrow, 
with  short  tines,  set  very  close.  It  is  beneficial  in 
covering  grass,  or  other  small  kinds  of  seed,  for  it  is 
capable  not  only  of  rendering  the  bed  of  the  mould 
much  more  fine,  but  also  of  introducing  the  seed  to 
the  most  proper  depth,  and  covering  it  in  the  most 
complete  manner. 

The  iron  harrow  (constructed  wholly  of  that  metal) 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  consequence  of 
his  finding,  from  experience,  that  wooden  harrows  soon 
decay,  and  in  many  cases  are  much  too  light  to  answer 
the  intended  purpose. 

The  wheeled  harrow  consists  of  a frame  of  wood 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  common  harrow,  to  the 
fore  part  of  which  a pair  of  low  wheels  are  attached, 
which  are  so  managed  as  to  raise  and  lower  the  harrow 
part  at  pleasure.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Kuight  in 
Essex. 

Mr.  Cu  men's  drill  harrow.  This  is  a wheeled  harrow, 
to  harrow  or  scarify  the  spaces  of  land  in  the  intervals 
between  rows  of  corn,  without  injuring  the  plants, 
and  of  course  can  only  apply  to  the  drill  husbandry. 
As  machines  for  this  purpose  arc  principally  of  the  hoc 


kind, Mr.  Curwens  machine  has  been  called  a horse-hoc,  AGRT- 
though  its  principle  of  action  is  that  of  harrow  or  CVCTU- 
scariher ; it  is  in  fact  a strong  harrow,  which  is  guided 
by  a carriage  and  wheels,  that  it  may  be  drawn  straight 
aiong  the  drills  not  to  injure  the  plants.  • 

Plucknet's  cast-iron  harrow  consists  of  four  similar 
bars  of  cast-iron,  each  having  a proper  number  of  strong 
teeth  cast  in  the  same  solid  as  the  bars.  These  four  bars 
are  joined  together  by  rivets  and  pins  at  the  ends,  so 
as  to  form  a square  frame,  but  the  joints  are  capable 
of  motion,  so  that  the  frame  can  be  put  out  of  the  square 
into  the  shape  of  a rhombus,  if  required,  or  it  can  be 
retained  in  any  required  position  by  a chain  which  is 
extended  diagonally  across  the  frame,  from  one  angle 
to  the  other,  in  the  direction  of  the  chain  by  which  the 
harrow  is  drawn;  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
diagonal  chain,  the  harrow  is  made  to  occupy  more  or 
less  breadth  of  land,  when  it  is  dragged  along ; but  as 
the  number  of  its  teeth  is  always  die  same,  it  is 
obvious  that  a greater  effect  will  be  produced  on  the 
ground  when  the  frame  is  so  placed  as  to  pass  over  a 
small  breadth  of  ground,  than  when  it  sweeps  over  a 
greater  breadth  ; by  this  means  the  same  implement  is 
made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  two  or  three  common 
harrows.  If  it  is  required  to  have  other  bars  across  the 
frame,  besides  the  four  outside  bars,  it  may  be  done,  if 
all  the  joint  pins  arc  capable  of  motion. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  construction  of  harrows  ought  Con«rft>c- 
to  depend  on  die  nature  of  the  soil ; those,  for  instance,  don  of  h*r- 
which  arc  best  calculated  for  strong  clay  cannot  be  suited  ruw** 
to  light  sandy  soils.  The  following  are  the  principal  rules 
regarding  the  formation  of  harrows  of  any  kind ; 1 st  that 
no  two  of  the  teeth  should  move  in  one  track  ; 2d,  that 
the  tracks  should  be  at  equal  distances  from  each  other ; 
and  3d,  that  the  teeth  should  either  be  round,  or  per- 
haps with  a sharp  edge  bent  forwards,  like  so  many 
coulters,  these  clear  themselves  better  than  when  they 
are  square,  or  of  any  other  shape,  and  follow  easier 
after  the  horses.  The  teeth  of  harrows  arc  often  of 
unequal  lengths,  the  front  row  being  about  half  an  inch 
longer  than  die  second,  and  the  third  one  inch  shorter 
than  die  first;  so  Uiat  each  row  backwards  is  about 
one  half  inch  shorter  than  the  one  that  precedes  it. 

The  brake , or  twitch  harrow,  is  appropriate  to  light 
land  which  has  been  ploughed  for  a turnip  fallow ; and 
especially  to  fen-land  for  the  cleaning  process  of  short- 
fallowing. — The  second  harrow  is  more  generally  used 
in  fallow-fields,  under  the  old  system,  as  the  teeth  are 
somewhat  shorter  and  more  numerous;,  after  the  first, 
or  second  harrow,  in  all  cases,  the  seed  harrows,  in 
pairs,  follow  to  reduce  the  soil  still  finer,  and  to  draw 
out,  or  expose  the  root-weeds  to  the  sun,  or  to  die 
rakes  or  hands  which  are  to  gHther  and  destroy  them ; 
this  is  the  process  of  harrowing,  fallowing,  or  cleaning 
the  land.  In  other  respects,  when  land  is  cleaned  and 
ploughed  for  seed,  there  is  no  succession  of  harrows  re- 
quired ; if  the  seed  is  sown  by  hand,  the  wed  harrows  * 
follow,  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  a place,  as  the  pul- 
verization of  the  soil,  and  as  the  covering  of  the  seed 
may  require;  extra  harrowing,  and  sometimes  cross- 
harrowing,  or  harrowing  diagonally,  are  employed, 
either  to  level  the  furrows  (if  the  land  be  sown  down  in 
grass)  or  to  expose  what  twitch  may  yet  remain,  and 
facilitate  the  last  process  of  hAnd-picking.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  seed  be  to  be  sown  with  the  drill,  the 
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AGRI-  seed  harrows  go  before,  to  lay  the  soil  level,  and  make 

CULTU-  it  fine.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  first  and  second 

IWI'/k  Narrows,  as  they  are  represented  in  plate  l,  cover  too  much 

MUNTS*  surface,  and  will  not  penetrate  to  the  requisite  depth, 
that  is,  to  the  depth  to  which  the  land  is  ploughed; 
but  the  scarifier  may  be  made  to  go  very  readily  under, 
and  through  the  furrows,  or  flags,  so  as  to  stir  them 
and  break  them  effectually. 

The  cotich- grass  drag  is  a useful  kind  of  harrow, 
in  the  process  of  summer  fallowing.  This  implement 
is  made  in  the  same  form  as  the  scarifier,  which  is  re- 
presented in  perspective  in  the  third  figure  of  plate  111. 
and  will  be  described  more  minutely  as  a scarifier, 
which  may  be  considered  as  another  name  for  the  same 
thing ; the  only  difference  is  in  the  form  of  the  teeth, 
which  are  made  more  curved  forwards  at  the  points,  if 
they  are  only  intended  to  drag  out  the  couch  from  light 
soil ; but  if  the  implement  be  required  to  work  iu  stiff 
land,  where  it  should  reduce  the  soil  to  a pulverent 
state,  as  well  as  draw  out  the  couch,  the  teeth  must  be 
stronger  and  rather  less  curved,  as  is  shown  in  the 
drawing.  This  implement  is  of  great  utility  in  clearing 
land  infested  with  weeds  of  the  couch-grass  family,  as 
it  tears  them  up  to  the  sui face^without  ploughing  the 
ground  or  much  breaking  the  roots.  It  is  capable  of 
doing  as  large  an  extent  as  fifteen  acres  in  the  course  of 
a day,  with  two  men  and  four  hones.  It  is  considered 
as  the  proper  time  for  the  use  of  this  tool,  when  the 
couch-grass  has  been  collected  by  the  common  harrow, 
after  the  second  ploughing. 

The  wrack  harrow,  invented  by  Mr.  Sandilands,  is 
nearly  the  same  machine  as  the  above;  but  it  acts 
without  any  wheels,  the  shaft  for  the  horse  being  fixed 
immediately  on  the  beam  of  the  rake,  or  rather  harrow, 
for  it  is  a plank  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  the  front  row 
containing  twelve  teeth,  and  the  second  thirteen,  the 
teeth  being  five  inches  asunder,  and  interspaced  ; they 
act  at  intervals  of  two  and  a half  inches  distant  from 
each  other ; the  length  of  the  teeth  beneath  the  wood 
is  seven  inches. 

§ 3.  The  scarifier  or  grubber. 

lw  wan-  This  is  an  improvement  on  the  harrow  by  having  the 
iron  teeth  made  with  sharp  edges  and  bent  forwards 
like  so  many  coulters.  It  is  an  implement  heavier 
than  the  harrow,  but  covering  less  surface,  and  having 
tines  constructed  to  penetrate,  made  triangularly,  and 
going  with  their  acute  angle  foremost;  as  the  tines  are 
sharpened  to  a point,  and  bent  a little  forward,  they 
have  an  inclination  to  enter  the  subsoil,  and  conse- 
quently to  increase  the  draft  beyond  necessity ; the 
implement  is,  therefore,  furnished  with  wheels  to  regu- 
late its  depth  of  going.  It  has  been  extensively  used 
on  heavy  soils  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  fallowing. 
The  most  essential  purpose  of  fallowing  is  to  pulverize  the 
soil,  and  few  of  the  objects  of  fallowing  can  be  attained 
without  it;  the  plough  and  harrow  can  accomplish  only 
the  stirring  or  turning  of  it  over,  to  male  fresh  expo- 
sure ; depending  on  the  evaporation  from  alternate  suns 
and  showers,  to  reduce  the  clods.  The  scarifier  is  shown 
in  perspective  in  the  third  figure  of  plate  III.  It  is  a 
strong  triangular  frame,  with  a rail  extended  across  the 
middle,  and  joined  into  the  most  advanced  angle  of  the 
triangle;  the  machiuc  is  drawn  by  a iiook  or  swivel  at 
the  end  of  this  piece  of  wood,  which  is  rather  bent 
upwards  to  rn^ke  the  point  of  draft  higher ; a wheel  is 


also  fixed  at  this  place  to  bear  up  the  fore  part  of  the  AGRI* 
machine.  The  hinder  part  is  sustained  by  two  wheels  CULTU- 
fixed  in  the  handles,  by  which  the  machine  is  steered,  j * 
and  all  the  wheels  arc  capable  of  regulation  in  respect  MKNTS. 
to  height,  so  as  to  allow  the  teeth  to  penetrate  to  any 
required  depth.  The  teeth  are  fixed  iu  rows  on  all  the 
rails  of  the  triangular  frame,  they  an?  rather  curved 
forwards  at  the  back,  but  the  advanced  sides  of  the 
tines  or  teeth  are  made  sharp  to  cut  and  divide  the 
clods  of  the  soil.  It  has  been  observed,  that  if  the 
scarifier  is  drawn  by  a chain  fastened  to  the  frame 
itself,  the  person  that  hold*  it  is  able  to  work  it 
better  than  if  it  were  drawn  by  a beam  like  a 
plough;  the  machine  goes  more  freely  than  it  would 
if  some  of  the  claws  were  in  the  piece  of  timber, 
the  sole  use  of  that  piece  being  to  draw  by.  This 
implement  is  sometimes  made  of  a square  form,  it  being 
found  that  when  it  wus  made  iu  a triangular  form,  and 
with  the  same  number  of  claws,  it  was  apt  to  go 
irregularly  for  want  of  sufficient  bearing  on  the  ground, 
or  by  raising  the  hindmost  claws  out  of  the  ground,  to 
work  frequently  at  one  comer  only.  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair in  his  Code  of  Agriculture  strongly  presses  the 
great  utility  of  the  scarifier. 

Several  other  light  tools  of  the  same  description, 
have  been  lately  provided  by  implement-makers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  which  were  well  adapted 
for  particular  uses  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  which 
by  their  convenience  and  modes  of  working  save  much 
labour  and  expcnce.  Sonic  of  them  are  made  with 
two  rows  of  claws  or  shares,  and  four  or  five  in  each 
row,  about  six  inches  each  in  breadth,  the  front  one 
cutting  the  inter-spaces  of  the  hinder  ones,  by  which 
means  the  work  is  done  in  an  excellent  manner.  The 
depth  of  working  is  regulated  by  small  wheels  that  let 
up  and  down,  and  they  prepare  bean  and  other  stubbles 
admirably,  for  wheat  or  any  other  crops. 

The  cultivator  is  a name  given  occasionally  to  any  of 
the  implements  employed  for  pulverizing  the  soil  after 
it  has  been  ploughed,  viz.  scufflers,  scarifiers,  and  horse- 
hoes.  If  it  were  used  generally  it  would  be  a very  up-  • 
plicablc  term,  but  as  it  has  been  frequently  given  to 
particular  kinds  of  these  implements,  it  has  introduced 
some  confusion ; Lester's  cultivator  is  properly  a scuffler, 
and  there  are  bean  cultivators  which  are  properly 
horse -hoes ; one  of  these,  by  Mr.  C.  Western,  is  a very 
useful  implement. 

$ 4.  Of  sc  lifters. 

A scufHer  is  a kind  of  machine,  derived  from  an  imple-  TL«  acnBcn 
meat  called  the  Kentish  nidget,  it  ha*  a number  of  trian- 
gular platcs*or  feet,  the  edges  of  which  are  steeled,  anil 
fixed  at  the  bottom  of  as  many  iron  bars,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  legs  and  feet  of  a duck.  The  operation 
of  the  scufller  is,  to  cut  horizontally  beneath  the  surface 
in  the  manner  of  hoeing.  It  is  a useful  implement  oil 
light  lands  that  are  free  from  stones,  and  of  a plain  sur- 
face, because  it  not  only  cuts  up  all  weeds,  but  pulverizes 
the  soil.  Scuffling  strong  land,  and  exposing  it  to  the 
sun  and  air,  is  greatly  preferable  to  harrowing,  which 
tends  to  consolidate  the  surface.  The  Norfolk  scufter 
is  described  in  the  agricultural  survey  of  that  county, 
as  being  formed  from  a double-breasted  foot  plougfi, 
by  taking  off  the  breasts  and  applying  a new  share, 
larger  and  flatter  than  the  original  one.  At  the  hinder 
end  of  the  beam  of  tjic  plough  is  fixed  a cross  Iteuin  of 
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AG IU*  wood,  three  feet  long,  four  inches  broad,  and  four  inches 
CULTU-  thick,  in  a direction  at  right  angles  to  the  beam;  at 
l^e  distance  of  twelve  inches  and  a half  each  way  from 
HEM'S.  l^,e  centre  of  this  cross-beam,  arc  inserted  two  coulters, 
-L.  each  twelve  inches  long,  three  inches  broad,  and  a 
AG1U-  Quarter  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  back,  but  reduced  to 
01  Ml  ^ three-eighths  in  the  front;  and  into  these  coulters,  at 
the  bottom,  arc  melted  two  shares  of  nearly  the  same 
size  as  the  first  share,  which  was  nine  inches  broad, 
but  these  two  are  only  eight  inches.  The  cross-beam 
is  strengthened  by  two  iron  braces  fixed  to  the  ends  of 
the  cross-beam,  and  also  to  the  fore-part  of  the  beam 
of  the  plough,  in  the  best  manner  for  the  purpose.  It 
may  also  be  noticed,  that  the  coulters  wjiich  arc  fixed 
to  the  cross-beam  do  not  stand  perpendicularly,  but 
inclining  like  the  common  coulter  in  the  beam  of  the 
plough ; they  are  fixed  in  a cross-beam  by  means  of  a 
•crew  and  a nut,  so  as  to  keep  them  quite  fast  and 
steady-  This  scuflkr  is  used  with  two  horses  only, 
and  does  the  work  of  more  than  two  ploughs,  as  the 
three  shares  rut  nearly  the  width  of  thirty  inches, 
whereas  two  ploughs  would  cut  only  twenty-four  inches. 

Manley  a patent  scvffier,  1809,  is  also  called  an 
expedition  plough.  It  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
the  Norfolk  seuffler.  Three  shares,  or  hoes,  are  used. 
Lcner’ * Lesters  cultivator  is  another  form  of  the  scuffler ; the 

cakhrati'f.  principal  difference  is  in  the  sbtqje  of  the  teeth,  or 
rather  shares,  which  are  of  a triangular  figure,  like 
trowels,  and  affixed  to  stems  in  a horizontal  position, 
with  the  points  forwards.  These  shares  being  sharp 
at  the  edges,  they  cut  the  ground  horizontally  at  a 
given  depth  beneath  the  surface.  For  soils  of  medium 
strength,  and  in  seasons  of  moderate  drought ; and  in 
general,  for  heavy  soils,  when  the  first  operations  of 
fallowing  are  performed  earlier,  the  sarfiar  may  be 
beneficially  changed  for  this  form  of  the  implement, 
a perspective  view  of  which  is  given  in  the  second 
figure  of  plate  III.  The  beam  from  which  the  horses 
draw,  is  supported  by  a wheel  at  the  fore  end,  and 
has  two  handles  for  steering  at  the  hinder  end  : about 
* the  middle  of  the  beam  is  a joint,  to  connect  it  with 
two  obliauc  pieces  which  form  the  sides  of  the  triangle, 
and  each  of  which  carries  three  shares.  Tlie  op- 
posite ends  of  these  pieces  arc  attached  to  a semi- 
circular sweep,  which  is  fixed  to  the  hinder  end 
of  the  beam,  and  is  provided  with  rows  of  holes 
to  receive  bolts,  by  which  the  oblique  sides  arc 
fastened  to  the  sweep,  and  held  in  their  required 
position.  In  this  way  the  angle  which  the  two  sides 
make  with  the  beam,  can  be  made  greater  or  less  at 
pleasure,  and  the  shares  will  be  made  to  work  upon  a 
greater  or  lesser  width  of  land ; and  when  they  are 


set  nearer  together,  the  shares  will  follow  each  other  AGM. 
through  the  same  spare  of  ground,  and  act  more  CULTU- 
powerfully  upon  the  land.  At  the  extremities  of  the  tiJJwlV 
curved  sweep  are  two  other  wheels,  which  sustain  the  A1KNTS 

hinder  part  of  the  machine;  but  all  the  wheels  may  be  

regulated  to  the  depth  at  which  the  shares  are  to  AURI- 
work ; also  the  shares  are  fixed  by  their  square  stems  GjEJfTUM. 
in  mortises  in  the  beam,  by  means  of  wedges,  so  that 
they  can  be  regulated  in  depth  at  pleasure. 

By  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  culti- 
vator, the  points  of  the  shares  are  in  a small  degree 
moved  out  of  the  direct  line ; but  this  is  so  tri- 
fling, that  it  is  no  impediment  to  its  working.  When 
the  machine  is  first  employed  on  the  land,  the  bars  are 
expanded  as  much  as  possible  ; as  the  soil  becomes 
more  loosened,  they  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other ; 
the  shares  then  occupy  a less  space,  and  the  soil  will 
consequently  be  better  pulverized.  This  is  a very 
useful  implement  for  cultivating  the  Lund  in  a fallow 
state,  it  will  work  or  scuffle  over  seven  acres  per  day 
with  six  horses ; from  its  property  of  contracting  and 
expanding,  it  is  calculated  to  work  the  same  land  in  a 
rough  or  fine  state,  by  which  means  it  unites  the  prin- 
ciples of  two  implements  in  one. 

When  fallows  are  early  ploughed,  they  must  be  fre- 
quently stirred  ; and,  as  this  early  ploughing  facilitates 
the  after  operations  which  are  necessary  for  cleaning 
the  land,  the  cultivator  becomes  a highly  useful  and 
important  implement. 

$5.  Of  Ike  roll. 

In  the  old-fashioned  fallowing,  very  little  use  was  The  roil 
made  of  the  roll.  Almost  the  only  implement  of  this 
kind  was  the  field  roller  (plate  III),  which  was  a cylin- 
drical log  of  wood,  of  no  great  weight,  drawn  by  one 
horse,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  over  tire  growing  crops  ; 
it  merely  crushed  a few  clods,  and  made  the  land  look 
level.  The  same  kind  of  implement  is  still  iu  use  for 
running  over  fields  of  barley  that  have  been  sown  with 
clover,  and  for  going  before  the  drill  in  sowing  turnips 
and  wheat : but  for  the  purposes  of  improved  fal- 
lowing, heavier  rollers  have  been  adopted,  and  some- 
times rollers  furnished  with  acute-angled  rings,  or 
charged  with  spikes. 

In  hastening  the  pulverization  of  hard  soils,  a heavy 
roller  (plate  111.)  is  indispensible ; the  best  land  is 
rather  strong,  and  good  ploughing  must  be  performed 
when  the  soil  is  somewhat  tender  with  wet ; in  that 
slate  it  cannot  be  harrowed,  and  it  is  often  worse  than 
useless  to  go  upon  it  with  any  implement  whatever,  for 
the  furrows  must  necessarily  be  a little  hardened,  before 
it  can  be  attempted  to  pulverize  them. 


AGR1GAN,  one  of  the  Ladnme  islands,  sometimes 
called  the  Isle  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific ocean.  It  is  situated  between  the  islands  of 
Pagon  and  Assonsong,  and  is  nearly  50  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, containing  several  mountains,  of  which 
some  arc  volcanic.  N.  lat.  19®,  40'.  E.  Ion.  146°. 

AGRIGENTUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a cele- 
brated city  of  Sicily  cm  its  southern  shore. 

Authors  differ  in  their  account  of  its  founders.  Strabo 
calls  it  an  Ionian  colony,  but  Polybius  says  its  first 
inhabitants  were  Rhodians,  and  it  supported  by  Thu- 


cydides, who,  in  his  6th  book,  relates  that  the  Gcloi, 
who  were  of  Rhodian  origin,  built  this  city,  after 
having  been  about  100  years  in  Sicily,  and  called  it 
Acragas,  from  a river  near  it,  under  which  name  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Greek  authors.  This  event  took 
place  about  600  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  More 
fabulous  accounts  assign  its  erection  to  Dwdalus,  who 
fled  to  Sicily  from  the  resentment  of  Minos. 

The  situation  of  the  city  was  peculiarly  strong  and 
imposing,  standing  on  a bare  and  precipitous  rock 
1100  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea;  protected  on  the 
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AGRI-  south  by  the  river  Acragas,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
GENTXJ M.  Hypsas : but  its  industrious  inhabitants  increased  their 
security  by  h wall  along  the  margin  of  the  rock,  and  a 
citadal  which  rose  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  town, 
and  was  so  environed  by  a deep  gutph,  that  it  was 
approachable  by  only  one  narrow  path. 

To  its  advantages  as  a place  of  great  strength,  the 
city  added  others  of  a commercial  nature,  being  within 
two  miles  and  a half  of  the  sea,  by  which  an  easy  inter- 
course was  afforded  with  the  ports  of  Africa,  and  the 
south  of  Europe.  The  soil  about  Agrigen  turn  was  very 
fertile,  and  was  laid  out  chiefly  in  olive  yards,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  were  carried  to  Carthage,  and  brought 
immense  wealth  to  the  cultivators.  By  these  means 
the  city  rose  to  such  influence  as  to  be  considered  the 
second  in  Sicily,  and  was  so  splendidly  adorned  with 
temples  and  other  public  works,  that  Polybius,  I.  ix. 
says,  it  surpassed  in  grandeur  of  appearance  most  of 
its  contemporaries.  Among  the  more  important  of 
its  buildings  were  the  temples  of  Minerva,  and  of 
Jupiter  Atabyris,  built  on  the  highest  ground  in 
the  city,  and  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Olyropius,  and  of 
Hercules. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  vied  in  sire 
and  grandeur  of  design  with  the  finest  edifices  of  Greece, 
is  saitl  by  Diodorus  Sic.  1.  xiii.  to  have  been  340  feet 
long,  60  broad,  and  120  high,  the  foundation  notbeiog 
included,  which  was  itself  remarkable  for  the  immense 
arches  upon  which  it  stood ; the  walls  of  the  building 
had  half  columns  let  into  them,  measuring  twenty  feet 
round  on  the  outside,  and  flutings  of  depth  sufficient  to 
allow  a man  to  stand  in  them,  'flic  porticoes  were  very 
grand;  the  eastern  representing,  in  admirable  sculpture, 
the  battles  of  the  giants;  and  the  western,  the  siege 
of  Troy.  A war  prevented  the  completion  of  this 
temple,  when  the  roof  only  remained  unfinished.  There 
was  also  an  artificial  lake,  cutout  of  the  solid  rock,  near 
the  city,  of  about  a mile  in  circuit,  and  thirty  feet  deep, 
from  which  fish  were  obtained  in  abundance  for  the 
public  feasts,  and  which  was  rendered  an  object  of  plea- 
sure to  the  citizens,  by  the  number  of  swans  and  other 
water  fowl  which  frequented  it.  But  the  mud  being 
suffered  to  accumulate  in  this  basin,  it  was  at  length 
filled  up,  and  vines  being  planted,  it  became  a remark- 
ably fruitful  spot.  This  lake,  and  the  temple  just  de- 
scribed, were  the  work  of  a number  of  Carthagcnian 
captives,  by  whose  labour  were  also  built  the  public 
shores,  which  were  objects  of  admiration  for  their 
strength  and  size. 

The  Agrigen  tines  were  noted  for  their  luxurious  and 
extravagant  habits,  their  great  opulence  enabling  them 
to  indulge  in  the  most  expensive  hospitality,  for  which 
a citizen  of  the  name  of  GeHius  was  so  remarkable, 
that  when  500  horsemen  once  applied  for  a lodging  at 
his  house,  they  were  all  liberally  entertained  by  him, 
and  furnished  during  their  stay  with  garments  from 
his  wardrobe.  So  effeminate,  however,  and  luxurious 
were  the  Agrigentines  at  last,  that  Empedocles 
reproached  them  with  building  as  if  they  should 
never  die,  and  feasting  a*  if  /try  were  sure  of  living 
no  longer.  They  were  famous  for  their  attention  to 
the  breeding  of  bones  (Virgil,  Jin.  !.  iii.  v.  705); 
and  as  an  instance  of  their  possessions  in  this  way, 
Diodorus  relates,  that  when  a native  had  been  crowned 
victor  at  the  Olympic  games,  he  was  brought  into  the 
city  with  great  pomp,  attended  by  300  chariots,  each 


drawn  by  a pair  of  white  horses,  the  property  of  the  ci-  AGRI- 
tizens.  In  their  early  history,  the  Agrigentines  were  GENltJM. 
formidable  for  their, military  enterprises ; but  being  in-  .rT^cr 
volved  in  the  Punic  wars,  the  city  suffered  greatly 
from  frequent  sieges,  during  one  of  which  it  held  out 
seven  mouths,  and  was  reduced  by  famine.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Carthagenians  from  Sicily,  Agrigcntum 
fell  with  little  resistance  under  the  power  of  the  Homans. 

The  population,  in  its  best  days,  is  stated  by  Diodorus 
to  have  been  not  less  than  120,000  persons.  The  re- 
mains of  its  former  magnificence  are  particularly  de- 
scribed bv  Swinburne,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  his  Travels  in 
Sicily,  llte  town,  now  standing  partly  on  the  site  of 
the  old  city,  is  called  Gergeuti.  The  mins  of  the 
temple  of  Concord  form  the  church  of  St.  Gregory,  and 
another  church  has  been  erected  out  of  the  remains  of 
the.  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine. 

AGR1MONIA,  in  Botany,  Agrimony;  class  Dode- 
candria,  order  Trigynia.  Out  of  five  sorts  of  this  plant, 
four  are  the  produce  of  Europe,  and  the  peroiflora  only 
of  North  America.  It  is  used  in  it*  flower,  by  dyers, 
for  producing  different  shades  of  yellow. 

Agrimosia  EttrAToRiA  (as  some  think  from 
iprap,  the  liver),  the  name  of  agrimony  in  the  Phar- 
macopeias. 

AGR1NIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  Acar- 
nania,  near  the  Achelous. 

AG R IONIA,  in  Antiquity,  a Grecian  festival  ob- 
served in  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  was  called  Agrionius, 
from  his  fondness  for  savage  beasts.  It  was  celebrated 
at  night,  when  the  women  present  made  a search  after 
the  god  as  if  he  had  fled  from  them,  and  not  finding 
him  declared  that  he  had  concealed  himself  among  the 
Muses.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  solving 
aenigmas,  and  difficult  questions.  This  mystery  was 
thought  to  teach,  that  at  table  the  conversation  should 
be  such  as  would  give  some  exercise  to  the  under- 
standing, and  prevent  excess  in  drinking.  Plutarch, 

Sympos.  lib.  viii. 

AGRIOPHAGI  (aypuic  wild,  and  4>ay<v  I eat),  in 
Ancient  Historv,  one  of  the  nations  of  Ethiopia,  who 
are  represented  by  Pliny  ami  others  as  feeding  upon 
wild  beasts.  See  A btss  t x i a. 

AGRIPNIA,  or  Agrvpxia,  in  Physic  (aygmena 
vigil ia),  a privation  of  sleep.  This  is  rather  a diag- 
nostic or  symptom  of  a disease,  than  a disease  itself. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  term  is  used  to  express  the 
vigil  of  any  great  feast  day. 

AGRIPPINIANS,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  the 
disciples  of  AggrippinuB,  a hishop  of  Carthage,  in  the 
third  century,  who  are  said  to  have  first  introduced  the 
practice  of  rebaptizmion. 

AGRISE',  r.  ) De-ppan,  jr-ipon,  ajpupw;  to 

Or  AggrTse.  crush. 

To  beat,  bruise,  or  dash  against ; and  consequently 
to  confound,  to  terrify. 

Tlw>  were  the  portrr*  a £ rife  *©r*  of  ilwike  tijMe  A cosit  hem 
the  kc^rti  vawe  that  bit  mule. 

It.  Gloucester,  p.  5 39. 

Tl'.o  Unset  IhtIc  of  pin  a g rite 

Whan  M mw  »<i  bentgiir  a ireitlurc 
Fall*  in  divTM*  and  iu  mUavcntim-. 

Chaucer.  The  Mon  of  Lnrct  Tale,  vol.  L p.  tU2, 

And  as  *hc  slept,  anon  right  tlio  her  not 
How  that  an  egk*  fetheted  white  at  bone 
I'mlrr  her  brent  hi*  kaig  etawe*  set 
Aim!  uut  her  lmne  he  rent,  aiul  (tint  anon 
And  did  hit  liartc  into  her  brc»t  to  gon 
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AGRISE. 

AGUAIU- 

co. 


Of  which  *hr  nonet  ogrose.  nc  nolbLujt:  *mart 
Aud  fi>rUi<*  he  flirlh,  with  luirt  U ft  for  hart. 

nmoori  bool.  ii.  fol.  1 62,  c.  X 

...  ' ' But  more  happy  he,  than  wise, 

Of  that  *ea*  ualurv  did  hyu  not  avisv. 

The  wattes  them*/  ut  siowe  mid  ilu£|(i>h  were, 

F.ugrost  with  mud,  width  did  tbi'iu  fvule  agrittt. 

That  ei  cry  weigbtie  thh>£  ilwy  did  vpbein, 

Nc  ought  mote  ewr  sink  tlowne  to  the  bottome  there. 

Sptnttr's  Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  c.  vi 


For  near'st  to  mortal*,  though  my  state  I keep. 

Yet  not  the  colour  of  tlic  troubled  deep, 

These  *[iots  supposed,  nnr  the  fog*  that  rise 
From  tlic  dull  earth,  me  auy  whit  ageist. 

Drayton*  Mm  u the  N«M. 

AGROM,  a disease  frequent  in  Bengal,  produced  it 
is  said,  by  excessive  heat  in  the  stomach.  The  tongue 
becomes  parched,  and  adheres  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  sometimes  is  cleft  in  several  places,  and 
covered  with  white  ulcerous  spots.  The  black-sceded 
basilica,  taken  with  mint  juice  or  chalybeate  water,  is 
the  common  remedy. 

AGKOPE,  v.  See  Grope. 


For  who  so  will  it  wel  agrafe, 

To  hem  bclonjfeth  all  Europe, 

Whickr  » the  tJtird  parte  euen 
Of  ail  the  wnride  ruder  tlic  hewn. 

Caver.  C<w-  A.  book  v. 


AGROSTEMMA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  Polygvnia,  order  Dccaudria. 

AGROST1S,  in  Botany  (from  ay/»c  a field),  bent- 
grass.  It  is  of  the  order  Triaudria,  and  class  Digyuia, 
and  belongs  to  the  species  of  common  Gramina. 

AGROSTOGRAPHIA  (from  aypooric.  grass,  ypa^q, 
writing  or  description),  the  history  or  description  of 
grasses.  It  is  the  title  of  a celebrated  work,  bv  John 
Scheuchxer,  which  describes  four  hundred  different  spe- 
cies, hut  it  is  still  an  incomplete  history. 

AGROTED.  Tyrwhit  explains,  cloyed,  surfeited. 
Skinner,  ingurgitated,  saturated;  from  gross. 

Tills  honorable  quern  Fhili*  doth  him  rhere 
Her  likcth  wrt  hi*  ijwxt  and  his  mancre 
Put  1 am  agroted  here  befome 
Tq  write  of  hem  Oust  in  tone  been  formraroe. 

Chaucer.  The  Legend  of  Goad  Il'nm-R,  fu.  209.  c.  ii. 

AGHOTIRI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  now 
called  Gape  dc  Gatti. 

AGROUND', a.  On  the  ground. 

And  headlong  downc  the  master  fade*,  and  time*  tW  krefc  aground. 
The  water  whirld,  and  at  the  last  the  wilde  sea  swallow  <1  round. 

Vfrgits  .flneidat.  Book  1st.  Bp  7h*t.  Pharr. 

He  [Mcgabaans]  besieged  them  [the  Grerian*)  a year  imd  a luilf, 
till  Mica  time  h*  having  diaioni  the  channel,  and  turned  the  water 
another  way,  he  made  their  gallics  Uc  agrouml,  and  the  island  for  the 
uxulpart  continent. 

JlaUtrs's  Thttrydul  r. 

Tell  me  ye  Trojan*,  fur  that  name  ye  own ; 

Nor  is  your  course  upon  our  roa*t*  unknown: 

Say  what  you  seek,  and  whither  are  yon  hound  f 
Were  you  by  stress  of  weather  cast  aground  f 

Dr p<if  n 't  JZneitl,  txxik  s ii. 

The  hear,  presuming  in  his  »kiil, 

1*  here  *nd  there  officious  still, 

TUI,  striking  on  the  dangerous  sands, 

Aground  the  stutter'd  vessel  stands. 

Gay.  Fakir  V. 

AGUARICO,  a river,  in  the  province  of  Mainas, 


South  America.  Descending  from  the  Cordillera  of  AGUARI- 
the  Andes,  near  San  Miguielde  Ibarra,  it  washes  the  CO. 
territory  of  the  Sucumbios  Indians,  und  falls  into  the  kr. — 
Napo,  ahout  lat.  1°,  23*  S.  The  sands  of  this  river  A°ryR‘ 
contain  much  gold. 

AGUATULCO,  a river  of  New  Spain,  which  running 
in  an  easterly  direction,  falls  into  the  Pacific  ocean] 
near  the  Capolita. 

A'GUE,  r.  ^ Gothic.  Agis.  trembling.  Serenius 

A'oce,  n.  f and  Tooke. 

A’ciid.  ( A disease;  the  distinguishing  mark 

Ac  visit.  J of  which  is,  trembling,  shivering, 
shuddering. 

Tooke  quotes  with  approbation  the  remark  of  John- 
son that  “ the  coM  fit  is,  in  popular  language,  more 
particularly  called  the  ague ; and  the  hot,  the  fever? 

By  Tindale  and  Sir  Thomas  More  this  distinction  is 
disregarded. 

For  1 will  bring  vpon  you  fcarfnlutisr,  * welly  ng  of  body,  and 
the  burnyuge  age w,  to  consume  youic  eyes  and  getidre  torow  of 
liert, 

Mir,  1539.  Unit.  ch.  »cr|. 

If  he  [the  cunnyng  phisicion]  liaue  hi*  pneient  in  an  ague,  lu 
llie  care  wlserof  he  nedeth  his  medicine*  in  their  maoriing  culd  ; 
yet  if  lir  hap  ere  tlrnt  fiturr  be  full  cured,  to  fall  into  ootnc  xnrh  other 
disease,  as  except  it  were  Iwlprn  with  hoate  medicines,  wrr  likelv 
to  kill  the  bodye  befurc  the  finer  coulde  be  cured,  he  would  for  the 
whyle  have  hys  must  care  to  J*  cure  of  that  thvng,  wherin  wer  most 
|t resent  periH.  S5r  T.  Mine’s  if  orb,  p.  1 195,  e.  1. 

The  afbmiTdc  Richsrde,  lyke  an  unkrade  cliilde  persecuting  and 
taking  part  with  tlw  French’  king  against  hi*  father  [Henry  11], 
brought  him  to  tache  dklrcwc  of  body  and  mimic  that  fur  thought 
of  heart  he  fell  into  on  ague,  and  within  foore  day  c*  dyed  in  Nor- 
mandy. 

Grafton.  Vol.  L p.  SI  9. 

But  now  will  conker-sorrow  eat  ray  bud, 

Ami  chase  the  natiur  beauty  from  hi*  chcekr, 

And  be  will  took  as  hollow  a*  * ghost, 

A*  dim  and  meager  as  an  ague  s fit. 

And  so  he'll  dye. 

Shakespeare's  K John,  act  Hi.  *c.  3. 

Three  fit*  of  an  ague  can  change  it  [beaut >]  into  yellowness  and 
icanivcss,  and  the  holluwues*  and  wrinkle*  of  ift-forraitv 

Taylor's  Help  Idling  and  Dying. 

Cold  shivering  ague*,  mchutchoiv  rare, 

And  bitter  bhtsling  wind*,  and  poison'd  air. 

Lh-ydeu.  patemon  and  Artitt. 

It  may  enjoy  th’  advantage  of  tlie  nortli. 

Ami  aguish  cast,  (ill  time  shall  have  transform'd 
FIkoc  naked  acres  to  a sheltering  grove. 

Conyers  Task. 

Ac  it,  in  Medicine,  a term  significant  of  all  fevers 
which  return  periodically.  Thus  we  have  a tertian, 
third  day’s ; or  quartan,  fourth  day’s,  ague,  &c.  See 
Medicine. 

Ague-cake,  a name  in  some  parts  of  England  for 
a hard  humour  on  the  left  side  under  the  false  ribs, 
which  appears  after  intermittent  fevers. 

Ague-tree,  a popular  name  given  to  Sassafras,  on 
account  of  its  febrifuge  virtues. 

AGUELAON,  one  of  the  Laccadive  islands  in  the 
Indian  sea.  N.  lat.  11°.  E.  Ion.  73°,  25'. 

AGUE-PERSE,  or  Aicue-pekse,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Puy  dc  Dome,  anoudisse- 
nicnt  of  Riom.  It  is  in  the  head  of  a canton,  and  con- 
tains about  5,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a long  place, 
consisting  of  a single  street,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
Bcuron,  about  18  miles  from  Clermont-Ferrand. 

AGU ERO,  a town  of  the  district  of  Hut  sea,  province 
of  Arragon,  in  Spain 

AGU'ERRY,  r.  Fr.  Aqucrrir.  To  make  warlike, 
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.AC TER*  or  fit  for  the  wars;  to  train  up  in  martial  discipline. 

KY.  Cotgrave. 

AGY-  An  Briny  the  best  aguerried  of  say  troop*  ia  Europe  that  hate 
N'lANL  nevcr  *een  toemy.  Lyttelton. 

AGUIGNAN,  or  Island  of  Holy  Angels,  one  of  the 
L&drone  islands,  about  a mile  distant  from  Tinan.  Ser- 
vi tores,  a Spanish  priest,  visited  it  in  the  year  1669. 
It  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumference.  E.  Ion.  146°. 
N.lat.  14°,  48'. 

AGUILA  villa  guttierez  de  la,  formerly  a con- 
siderable town  of  Mexico,  in  the  Guadalaxara,  about 
nine  leagues  E.  from  Xeres. 

AG'ILLANEUF,  in  Ancient  Cnstoms,  (French  a , 
to,  gui,  misletoe,  and  f«i»  new/*,  the  new  year)  princi- 
pally applied  to  un  old  Druidtcal  custom  among  the 
Franks  of  welcoming  in  the  new  year.  Some  of  the 
Druids,  or  priests,  gathered  misletoe  from  the  oak  with 
a golden  instrument  in  the  month  of  December,  while 
others  received  the  sacred  symbol  in  a white  cloth.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  the  misletoe  was  distributed 
amongst  the  people,  with  cries  o(  “ jf  gvi  ran  not/” 
which  was  considered  as  a sort  of  blessing,  or  conse- 
cration of  it. 

AGUIRRA,  a river  in  South  America,  in  Guiana.  It 
has  its  source  about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Orinoco,  into 
which  it  falls.  It  is  a navigable  river;  but  only  by  means 
of  small  shallops,  large  vessels  being  considerably  im- 
peded by  the  tall  trees,  which  line  and  overhang  its  banks, 

AGUiSE',  r.  Sec  Guise.  To  prepare  a dress,  or 
ornament. 

And  other  whiles  vamc  toyes  she  would  devise 
As  her  fsnuutkk  wit  did  nsost  deJi^ht  : 

Some  limes  her  head  she  fondly  would  aguhe 
With  gaudie  gttlondi,  or  fresh  flow  rets  diglit 
About  bar  neck,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight. 

Sptntcr,  Faerie  Qucenr,  book  ii,  c.  xL 

Then  gin  this  crafty  couple  to  devise. 

How  for  the  court  they  might  themselves  oguue. 

lb.  Mother  HubbarJ’t  Tale. 

AGURAH,  in  Jewish  Antiquity  (in  the  Septuagint, 
o/3oXoc)*  a Jewish  coin,  equal  to  one-twentieth  part 
of  the  shekel.  Sometimes  it  was  called  gerah,  or 
keshitah. 

AGUSADURA,  in  Ancient  Customs,  a fee  paid  by 
the  vassals  to  the  lord  of  a manor,  for  the  sharpening 
of  their  plough  shares.  It  was  also  called  reillage. 

AGUSTINA,  in  Mineralogy  (a  barbarous  com- 
pound of  a non.  Gr.  and  gustus,  taste,  Lab),  a new 
earth,  which  was  found  in  the  Saxon  beryl  in  1800,  by 
professor  TrommsdorlT.  It  has  scarcely  been  noticed 
since. 

AGYEI,  in  Antiquity,  obelisks  or  columns,  put  up  in 
the  streets  of  cities,  and  dedicated  to  Apollo,  whose 
image  they  bore.  Apollo  was  called  Agvieus,  from  the 
Greek  ayvta,  a street;  his  worship  being  often  performed 
in  the  public  ways.  Horace,  I.  iv.  ode  vi. 

AGYLLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  Etruria, 
about  four  miles  inland,  built  by  some  Pelasgians,  but 
afterwards  possessed  by  a colony  of  Lydians,  who 
changed  its  name  to  C«re.  Strab.  I.  v.  See  C ere. 

AGYNEIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Monovia,  order  Gynandria. 

AGYNIAN1  (from  a priv.  and  yvrtf,  woman),  in 
Ecclesiastical  History,  a sect  of  the  7th  century,  who 
proscribed  marriage  and  the  use  of  animal  food.  Some- 
times called  Agnuenses  and  Agynii. 

VOL.  XVII. 


AGYRIUM,  or  Aotrium,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  which  gave  birth  to  Dio- 
dorus  Sicttlun,  so  named  because  born  in  this  island. 
The  inhabitants  were  sometimes  called  Agyrinenses. 

AHANTA,  the  richest  and  most  improved  district' 
on  the  Gold  coast  of  Africa,  extending  from  the  Anco- 
bra  to  the  Charaah ; haring  Apollomu  on  the  W,  and 
the  Fantee  territories  on  the  E.  Almost  every  species 
of  tropical  produce  is  found  here  in  abundance,  parti- 
cularly the  sugar  cane,  which  grow*  to  a very  great 
height ; — also  most  kinds  of  serviceable  timber,  espe- 
cially a very  fine  wood  not  much  inferior  to  mahogany. 
Gold  appears  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  coast ; 
but  is  not  allowed  to  be  procured,  except  in  some  of 
the  inland  ports.  The  gold  dust  of  Warsaw  and  Din- 
kara  is  reckoned  veTy  fine.  The  people,  who  are  well 
disposed  towards  strangers,  arc  governed  by  a limited 
monarchy, 

AHEAD*.  On  head. 


AGY 

RllM. 


AHMt- 

DARAL). 


How  among  ihr  drove  of  custom  and  prejudice  I Ids  will  he  rduht 
by  wHi  whose  capacity,  since  their  youth,  run  ahead  into  the  easy 
creek  of  a system. 

Mikan  on  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  if  Divorce. 


The  centaur  and  the  dolphin  brash  the  brine 
With  equal  oars,  advancing  in  a line: 

And  now  the  mighty  centaur  seems  to  lead, 

And  now  tbe  speedy  dolphin  gets  a-hcad. 

Drydcni  JEnest,  book  v. 

This  gale  continued  till  towards  noon,  when  the  east  end  of  th« 
island  bore  but  a little  a-head  of  us. 

Fielding' l Voyage  to  Litton. 

A calm  auaes  adjacent  shores  they  dread. 

The  boats,  with  rowers  tuonn'd  ore  seat  a-hcad , 

With  cordage  fasten'd  to  tbe  lofty  prow, 

Aloof  to  sea  the  stately  ship  they  tow. 

Id. 

Some  of  the  people  who  were  looking  out  for  the  island  to  which 
we  were  bound,  said  they  saw  land  a-head,  in  that  part  of  the  horicoa 
where  it  was  expected  to  appear.  Cash's  Voyagm. 


AHCETULLA,  in  Zoology,  the  green,  long,  Borneo 
snake,  and  the  Booguatrora  of  Amboyna.  In  the 
order  of  serpents  it  is  a species  of  Coluber. 


AHIGH', 

Aiieight'. 


On  high 


Aisd  so,  some  mounted  vpon  the  walks,  and  threwe  thcmsclfc  from 
ohyghe,  downc  to  the  ground?,  the  more  parte  of  whoiur  dyed. 

SicolTt  Thacididet,  ful.  47,  c.  f. 


. The  flattering  index  of  a dirrfull  pageant  -, 

One  brau’d  thigh,  to  be  hurl'd  dowue  below. 

Shakeapeore.  HicA.  III.  act  iv. 
From  the  dread  sumnet  of  this  chitlkse  bourne 
Luoke  vp  aheight,  tbe  shrill -gorg'd  larke  su  fame 
Cofiuot  be  scene,  or  beard : Do  but  looke  vp. 

Id.  Lear,  act  ir. 


AHLDEN,  or  A ii  lev,  a town  and  bailiwic,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  principality  of  Luneburg,  near  the 
river  Lcino,  at  a short  distance  from  the  Ailer.  E.  Ion. 
9°,  40',  N.  lat.  52°,  49'. 

AHLEN,  the  principal  town  of  an  upper  bailiwic, 
in  Swabia.  It  was  once  a free  imperial  city,  and  con- 
tinued to  possess  that  honour  till  the  year  1802.  It  is 
situated  in  the  newly  created  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg, 
district  of  Ellwangen,  on  tbe  river  Kocker,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  town  of  Gemund,  and  only  forty 
miles  from  Augsburg.  It  contains  a population  of 
nearly  2,000  inhabitants. 

AH  M EDA  BAD,  a town  of  Hindoctan,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Gujerat.  It  was  founded  by  the  sultan 
2 H 
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AH  ME-  Ahmed,  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century.  It 
DA  BAD.  |ia(]  formerly,  a considerable  manufacture  of  chintz, 
brocade,  velvet,  and  military  weapons  of  various  kinds, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  best  fortified  places  in  llitidostan. 
It  was  taken  by  the  company's  troops  in  1780 ; but  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  three  years  afterwards,  was 
restored  to  its  former  possessors,  the  Poouuh  Mali- 
rattan. 


AHR6ERG,  a market  town  and  castle,  in  Germany, 
now  iucluded  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Hczat,  district 
of  Herrieden.  three  miles  from  Ohrenbau.  It  has  a 
population  of  upwards  of  3,300  persons. 

AHRENFELS,  an  ancient  imperial  domain  of  Ger- 
many, situated  on  the  Rhine,  and  formerly  of  some 
note.  It  still  has  a castle  on  its  borders  near  lintz. 
There  is  nlso  a village  of  this  name  17  miles  N.  W. 
of  Coblentz. 


AHUM.,  a sea  phrase,  applied  to  a ship  when  nearly 
abandoned  to  the  wind  and  sea ; her  sails  arc  furled, 
her  rudder  useless,  and  she  lies  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  or  her  broadside  to  the  weather. 

AHUM,  the  principal  town  of  a canton,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  C reuse,  arroudisement  of  Gu&ret,  in 
France.  It  is  a well  built  town,  though  containing  only 
about  130  or  140  houses;  and  1600  inhabitants. 

AHU'NGRY.  | c tI 

n u \ See  rlt'NGRY* 

Or  Hujtoar.  \ 

When  any  of  tbc  ghr*»tci  would  have  touched  say  tliinge,  it 
vanished  suddainelv  awaie,  and  w*»  turned  to  nothiogr,  And  v>, 
when  their  eica  were  ful,  they  put  vp  ilieire  kuiuet  and  m*c  ah u ogrtd. 

JtweT • Defence  <f  the  djioiogic. 


As.  The  dinner  attend*  you.  Sir. 

St..  1 am  not  «i-fcinsgrtf,  ( thunk  vwn,  (smooth. 

Merry  A tor*  of  Wind* tr.  act  i. 

Of  thi*  King  Henry  [the  lint]  U i*  said,  that  be  seldom  did  eat 
but  when  be  was  a hungry.  Baker  t Chr mute. 

AHUYS,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  island  of  Goth- 
land, province  of  Schonen,  near  the  Baltic,  and  about 
six  miles  from  Christianstadt,  in  N.  lat.  56°,  20'.  E. 
Ion.  14°,  10'.  This  town  derives  its  principal  import- 
ance from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  depot  for 
the  Christianstadt  market.  It  has  a tolerably  good 
harbour,  and  was  at  one  time  a strong  town. 

AH  WAS,  sometimes  called  llaiisa , a town  of  Persia, 
situated  in  E.  Ion.  48°,  58'.  N.  lat.  46°,  10'.  It  is  in 
the  province  of  Kuzistan,  near  the  river  Ah  was,  or  Ka- 
rasu,  and  distant  about  48  miles  from  Suster,  the 
capital.  Though  once  a flourishing  town,  it  is  now  a 
place  of  little  note. 

The  Ahwas  river,  is  said  to  exceed  400  English 
miles  in  length.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  all 
Persia,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  CAotnaprs,  of 
Herodotus,  who  describes  its  waters  as  being  so  sweet 
and  pleasant,  as  to  induce  the  Persian  kings  to  refuse 
nil  other;  and,  that  they  might  preserve  it  during  their 
expeditions,  tn  have  previously  ordered  large  quantities 
of  it  to  be  boiled.  The  Ahwas  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Elwend,  pursuing  a southern  course;  one  of  its 
branches  enters  the  Tigris,  a little  above  its  junction 
with  the*  Euphrates,  while  the  main  stream  Hows  into 
the  estuary  of  these  conjunct  rivers.  By  the  edge  of 
this  river,  at  the  town  to  which  it  gives  a name  and 
consequence,,  stand  the  ruins  of  a very  large  castle  or 
palace,  of  hewn  stone;  but  by  whom,  or  at  what  time, 
it  was  erected,  does  not  now  n|>pear. 

A1,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a town  of  Palestine, 
N.W.  of  Jericho,  and  W.  of  Bethel,  contiguous  to  both 


places.  It  is  called  by  the  Septnagint,  Agai,  and  by  AT. 
Josephus,  Aina,  and  was  the  place  at  which  the  Is- 
raelites received  their  first  repulse  in  entering  the  land  AlAS. 
of  Canaan,  on  account  of  Achan’s  sin. 

AJACCIO,  or  Ajazxo.  Sec  Adjaccio. 

AIAGHA  TAG,  a range,  or  chain  of  mountains,  in 
Persia,  running  along  the  river  Ahwas,  until  it  enters 
the  Tigris.  This  range  is  supposed  to  be  the  ZtfTM 
of  the  ancients,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  on  the  confines 
of  Media  ami  Babylonia.  Its  commencement  is  be- 
tween Erivan  and  Nagjowan. 

AJALQN,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a city  in  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  between  Timnath  and  Betnsbcmcth,  in  whose 
neighbourhood  Joshua  commanded  the  moon  to  stand 
still.  It  was  also  the  name  of  a town  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  three  miles  east  of  Bethel;  a third  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  near  Shcchem ; and  a fourth  in  the 
tribe  of  Zs'buluu,  whose  situation  is  uncertain. 

AJAN,  or  Axav,  a name  given  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  Magdasho,  or 
Magadoxu.  This  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Azania  of  Ovid,  and  Pausanias ; in  which  flowed  the 
anti- vinous  fountain  of  Clitorius.  Prior,  however,  to 
the  accurate  and  indefatigable  researches  of  Mr.  Salt, 
this  maritime  district  was  hut  little  known  to  modem 
travellers  and  geographers.  That  gentleman  describes 
it  as  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Sonmuli  tribes,  most  of 
whom  arc  Mahometans.  Though  itself  a desert  and 
arid  roast,  the  Persian  trikes  carry  on  a considerable 
trade  in  ivory,  ambergris,  and  gold ; and  in  the  north- 
ern and  more  inland  parts,  which  arc  somewhat  moun- 
tainous, myrrh  und  other  aromatics  arc  produced, 
besides  a breed  of  horses  of  considerable  value.  In 
our  map  of  Africa,  the  reader  will  find  the  coast  of 
Ajun,  commencing  about  3°  N.  of  the  equator,  and 
about  50°  E.  Ion.  comprehending  about  9°  of  lati- 
tude. Sec  Adel,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  states 
or  kingdoms  of  this  district. 

AJAR'.  On  jar;  i.  e.  on  char,  on  the  turn:  from  the 
AS.  Dypan,  Xcypan,  to  turn. 

Tli*  If  ay*  rrmanis  nulrrit  of  |Imu*  place, 

N’a  partis  not  furthe  of  renle,  ipthiU  per  ca*« 

Tbc  py  ping  wynd  Waw  vp  it  if  diirr  on  char, 

AjhI  driu*  the  leuia.  Douglas,  buck  iii,  p.  BA  .i'nnf. 

Tlicre  »lill  they  lyc,  nor  from  their  order*  moire,  if  itolhing  touch, 

Bol  when  thr  dorr  by  chance  doth  lurnr.  S.  wind  the  corner  blown. 

'their  heaps  asunder  fall.  Frrgil,  hy  Thomas  Phatr.  IJ. 

The  mystic  numbers,  in  the  cavern  laid, 

Are  rang’d  in  order  by  tbc  sacred  maid ; 

There  they  repose  in  rank*  along  the  floor  ; 

At  kitglh  a o, vi *d  wind  u w/eWi  the  door; 

'Hie  casual  wind  disorder*  the  decrees, 

And  the  logic  fate*  arc  scatter’d  by  the  hrrr*r. 

Pitt.  Id. 

So  nmv.nr  says,  who  will  believe, 

Hat  that  they  left  the  dour  ajar, 

W here  safe,  and  laughing  iu  Ids  %lccve ,. 
lie  bear’d  the  distaut  dtu  of  war. 

Cray’s  IjMig  Story. 

AIAS,  or  A jasso,  thought  to  be  the  Issus  of  the 
ancients,  where  Alexander  the  Great  defeated,  with 
immense  slaughter,  the  Persian  unity  under  Darius. 

See  the  art.  Issus.  Aias,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 

Aisse,  is  a sea-port  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  a bay  of 
the  Mediterranean,  called  the  gttlph  of  Ajasso.  Hiere 
are  several  celebrated  warm  oaths  here.  Thirty-six 
miles  from  Marasch.  The  surrounding  country  is  re- 
mark. iib ty  fertile. 
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A IAS-  AIASALITCK,  or  Ajasaluck,  an  obscure  village  of 

ALUCK.  Nntolin,  in  Asia  Minor,  built  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Atii  ancient  Ephesus,  near  the  site  of  which  it  stands.  See 
Ephesus. 

AJAX,  in  Grecian  Antiquities,  a furious  dance  men- 
tioned by  Lucian,  ami  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  its 
imitating;  the  madness  of  Ajax,  after  he  was  defeated  by 
Ulysses. 

A1CHSTADT,  a town  of  Franconia,  in  Germany, 
founded  in  the  year  748,  by  Boniface,  Archbishop  of 
Mcntz;  it  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  a sove- 
reign bishopric,  containing  ten  towns,  and  a territory 
of  about  50  miles  long  and  "20  broad,  which  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Salzburg.  The  town 
was  once  celebrated  for  a superb  vessel  of  gold,  called 
the  Sun  of  the  Holv  Sacrament,  presented  to  it  by  the 
bishop  in  1611.  of  40  marcs  weight,  and  adorned  with 
the  almost  incredible  number  of  350  diamonds,  1400 
pearls,  and  250  rubies. 

AID,  r.  *\ 

Aid,  n.  a Ad:  jv to:  jutum.  Adjute.  It 

Aip'avCKi  v Aiufcare,  Aitare,  Fr.  Aider.  To  help. 

Aid'ant,  /’  To  assist;  to  come  to  the  support 

Aid'kh,  V or  relief  of. 

Aid'less.  7 

Abo  thou  *li«lt  not  *«ere  for  envic,  neither  for  favour,  nr  for 
wertc,  but  only  for  ri^btwrieiHMe  util  for  dt-daring  of  truutbe  to  ttie 
honour  anti  wur>hip  of  Ciod.  uni  to  the  aiding  and  helping  of  tliiu 
even  Criktcri.  Chaucer.  The  Persona  Tale,  voL  U.  p.  353. 


And  in  the  of  Tnmu*  and  supple 
Anc  thousand  fairs  fottis  imemJuit  hr. 

book  vu.  p.  8 Jl. 

■■  ...  To  Tumus  aid, 

A thousand  men  the  youthful  beroe  ted. 

Dry  dm.  Ib. 

She  [tin*  Dachcn  of  Durgoync]  promised  gladly  to  tl»e  nievvcn- 
pcis  nut  ondv  to  tnalutsinr,  atrdr,  further  and  surcaur  tlirir  purposed 
patent  with  money  and  substuuiRf.  but  with  alt  die  labour  and  payue 
that  she  might,  to  encourage,  stoomcli  and  cutise  many  other  to  he 
aeiert,  Risistrr?,  and  partaken  of  the  same  eocupiracie,  and  shortly 
to  iosuc  with  the  chieucUincs  of  the  sayde  enterprise. 

(•mfliw,  v.  n.  p.  163. 

lie  that  tiscndrth  his  liurlode  to  bcipr  tbr  jKiorr  at  thevr  nrdr, 
setnt-th  mad  snto  hvm  ■*  Ur*  batli  reposed  the  ayde  of  ttus  pre- 
sente lyfu  in  worldly  riches. 

i'HaU,  Mark,  dap.  U.  fo.  22-  col.  2. 

— Sl»c  can  unlock 

'fhe  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  mumming  spell, 

If  slic  be  right  invok'd  in  warbled  song; 

For  maidenhood  she  lores,  and  v«  ill  be  swift 

To  aid  a virgin,  such  as  was  berself.  Milton.  Camus. 

The  Promise  of  Merrie,  the  Grace  of  God,  our  Fait  hr  in  Chrute, 
Godd«  s Woordr,  and  the  Holy  Siicramentes,  Hut  are  the  aider,  and 
bcalpes  of  our  Faithe,  are  of  Lite  Holy  Ancicnte  Writers  called  a 
substance.  Jesctis  Defence  of'  the  Apologia, 

Oft  bare  I scene  a timely -parted  ghost. 

Of  ashy  semblance,  meager,  pale,  and  Uotdlcmb 
llcing  nil  descended  to  the  labouring  heart. 

Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  Isolds  with  death. 

Attracts  the  same  fur  nydanee  'gainst  the  enemy. 

bhakespeare.  2d  part  llary  YI. 
Omit.  Many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  dose  the  eye  of  anguish. 

Cor.  - - - All  blest  secrets 

.All  you  vnpublish’d  verities  of  the  earth, 

spring  with  my  trarcs ; be  oydimt,  and  rr mediate 

In  the  good  nun's  drain’s.  Id.  Lear,  act  Iv. 

I found  (hr  place. 

Whan*  that  damn’ll  wtiard,  bill  in  sly  disguise, 
i For  mj  by  certain  signs  I knew)  had  net 
Already,  err  my  lest  tpeed  could  prevent, 

The  aid Uu  innocent  lady,  his  wish’d  prey. 

Militn.  CYmui. 


Our  Lord  Jems  is  lie  Saviour  of  all  men,  as  having  purchased 
and  procured  for  them  competent  aids,  « hereby  they  are  enabled  to  ^ 
pcilurui  the  conditions  mpuivij  of  them  in  order  to  their  salvation. 

Hu  leva's  •SrrMiHU. 

A gulden  ruder  in  her  hand  »be  bore, 

Tl»e  prevent  treudwTotis,  but  the  bearer  more ; 

Twa*  fraught  willi  pnngs;  for  Jove  ordain'd  above. 

That  gold  sliuuld  aid,  and  pangs  attend  on  lore. 

FarntlCt  11,-iL'd. 

As  Theodore  was  bom  of  noble  kind, 

The  brutal  action  rous'd  li»  manly  mind  ; 

Mov’d  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid, 
lie,  though  unarm'd,  resolv'd  to  give  her  aid. 

JfrttdtH*  Theodore  and  Ilemoria. 

Nei tlier  the  lowers,  nor  any  otlR*r  part,  nor  the  whole  together, 
unless  well  aided  by  perspective,  and  the  intffxluction  of  tries  to 
bide  disgusting  parts  cuo  fur  nidi  a good  picture. 

G ilpim'i  Tone  to  the  Joshes  of  Cumberland,  V- 
Sure  there  is  need  of  aociai  intercourse, 
llcnevoiencv,  and  |>cafr,  and  mutual  uid, 

Between  the  nations  in  the  world,  that  seems 
To  tull  the  death-bell  of  its  own  decease. 

Caecpcr  s Tost. 

Die  person,  who  sIiaII  dare  to  commit  another  contrary  to  Utia 
law  [the  Habeas  CorjHis  Act],  sludl  be  disabled  from  bearing  any 
office,  shnll  incur  tl»c  penalty  of  a pra-inunire,  ami  be  incapable  of 
receiving  the  king's  pin  don  : mu!  tlic  party  suffering  shall  also  bare 
bis  private  action  against  the  [lerson  committing,  and  all  his  aiders, 
ad  risen,  and  abettor*,  and  *JuiU  recover  treble  costs. 

Blacks  l one's  Comamlaritt. 

Ain,  in  Feudal  Customs,  was  a sum  of  money  due 
to  tbe  lord  from  his  tenants  on  customary  occasions  ; 
and  differed  from  a tax,  in  that  it  could  not  be  levied  at 
pleasure.  Magna  Charta  provides  that  no  Aids  can 
be  taken  by  the  king  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, nor  in  anywise  by  inferior  lords,  except  only 
the  tltree  ancient  ones,  “ for  making  tbe  lord's  eldest 
son  a knight,  for  marrying  his  eldest  daughter,  and  for 
ransoming  his  person  if  be  shall  be  taken  prisoner."' 

Aid  of  the  King,  in  Law,  is  where  a tenant  of  the 
king  prays  aid  of  the  king  on  account  of  rent  de- 
manded of  him  by  others.  This  aid  stops  all  other 
proceedings,  until  the  king’s  cause  shall  be  heard  by 
his  Counsel ; hut  an  aid  cannot  be  granted  after  issue. 

An  Aid  in  Extent  is  much  of  the  same  nature: 
the  king's  debtor  prays  aid  of  the  king,  to  secure  his 
(the  debtor's)  claim  upon  a third  party’s  estate,  because 
if  that  debt,  owing  to  the  king's  debtor,  be  not  dis- 
charged, he  shall  oe  therefore  the  less  able  to  dis- 
charge his  own  debt  to  the  king.  An  aid  in  extent 
cannot  be  supported  after  issue  joined  between  the 
other  parties. 

Aid  Prayer,  in  Law,  a term  used  for  a petition  in 
court,  which  implores  help  from  another  person  in- 
terested in  the  case  at  issue.  This  junction  gives 
strength  to  both  the  party  praying,  and  to  that  grant- 
ing the  aid.  Thus  a tenant  for  life,  or  a term  of  years, 
may  pray  in  aid  of  him  iu  reversion. 

Aid  pe  Camp,  in  Military  Tactics,  an  officer  of  a 
certain  regimental  rank,  usually  not  under  that  of  cap- 
tain, appointed  to  accompany  the  person  of  a general. 

His  duty,  as  well  in  the  field,  in  action,  as  at  ail  other 
places  and  times,  is  to  carry  especial  messages,  orders 
from  battalion  to  battalion,  or  any  other  command  of 
the  general,  to  whose  staff  he  is  said  to  belong.  The 
king  may  nominate  as  many  aids-de-camp  attendant 
upon  his  own  person  as  he  pleases,  and  confers  the 
rank  of  colonel  by  this  appointment.  Full  generals, 
being  field-marshals,  have  four  aides-de-camp,  lieute- 
nant-generals two,  and  major-general*  but  one  aid-de^ 
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camp.  Tlic  pay  of  an  aiil-tle-camp,  as  such,  is  10/. 
per  diem. 

Aid-Major  is  a name  sometimes  given  to  au  Ad- 
jutant, which  see. 

Ain,  in  the  Menage,  the  judicious  use  of  the  ap- 
pointments of  a horse,  or  the  personal  exertion*  of  the 
rider,  to  encourage  him  in  his  action,  a branch  of 
horsemanship  in  which  foreign  riders  consider  the 
English  school  very  deficient. 

AIGLE,  or  Aelax,  a town  and  district  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  having  the  title  of  a go- 
vernment, E.  of  the  lake  Geneva.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  The  town  contains  ‘2500  in- 
habitants. 

AIG'l.ET,  or  ) Ft.  Aiquillettc ; Lat.  Aeicula  : 

Ag'let.  $ Acus,  a point. 

He  gyaetli  ilvajt  htl  old  point  at  one  end  or  other  »onir  new 
epto.  Bet  *hm"  *1  kis  cost  is  don  thrron,  it  u not  at  worth  *n 
eclei  of  a good  hlewe  noyntc. 

Sir  T.  Mare’s  Wmhtt,  p.  675,  e.  2. 


AJi  in  a sili.cn  camos,  lalljr  while, 

Periled  vtMH3  with  many  a folded  plight, 

Which  all  about  besprinkled  was  throughout, 

With  golden  oygutrtt,  that  giiatred  bright, 
like  twinkling  turm,  and  atl  the  skirt  about 
Wna  hemd  with  gokicu  fringe. 

SpenSer'i  Faerie  Queenr,  book  ii.  c.  iii. 
And  yonder  pale  fared  liccate  llitrr,  the  moon, 

Doth  g»*e  oooaenl  to  that  is  done  in  darkness ; 

And  all  those  stars  that  gaae  upon  Iter  face, 

Are  aglet*  on  ber  sleeve,  puis  on  her  train. 

Spain ith  Tragedy,  set  ir. 


Why  give  him  gold  enough,  and  marrie  him  to  a puppet  or  an 
dgbf-balMt,  or  an  old  trot  with  ne'rc  a tooth  in  her  head,  though 
the  have  as  manic  diseases  as  two  and  fiflic  horse*. 

Shakerpeare . Tamag  tf  the  Shrew,  act  i. 


AIG1.ETTE,  in  Heraldry.  See  Ec.  let. 

AIGRF.-FEUILLE,  a town  of  France,  the  head  of  a 
canton,  department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  arroodisse- 
ment  of  Rochefort.  It  is  nearly  seven  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Rochelle,  and  contain*  about  ‘250  houses, 

AIGREMORE,  a name  sometimes  given  to  charcoal 
in  that  state  of  preparation  for  the  making  of  gun- 
powder, which  renders  it  fit  for  the  admixture  of  the 
other  materials. 

A1GUILLON,  a town  of  France,  near  the  conflux  of 
the  Lot  and  Garonne,  15  miles  from  Agen,  in  the 
district  of  Agenois,  in  Guicnne.  Population  2,000. 

AIGUES-MORTES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gard,  in  Lower  Languedoc;  about 
5l  miles  from  Nismes.  It  contains  about  800  houses, 
with  a population  of  upwards  of  2500  inhabitants. 
This  town  deserves  to  he  noticed,  as  the  scene  of  a 
singular  reconciliation  between  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  I.  of  France.  These  two  sovereigns, 
after  many  years  of  inveterate  warfare  and  personal 
hatred,  had  an  interview  at  this  place,  in  which  they 
appeared  mutually  anxious  to  verge  toward*  the  ex- 
tremes of  friendship,  and  personal  affection.  Charles 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  Francis  was  a Prince 
void  of  honour  or  integrity;  and  Francis  that  Charles 
had  so  frequently  accused  Arm  of  deserving  such  a cha- 
racter. Agues-martes.  a name  not  very  inappropriate  to 
such  a circumstance,  was  honoured  by  this  interview 
m the  year  1538. 

A1GU1ELLE,  in  Military  Tactics,  the  name  of  an 
engine  or  instrument  which  military  engineers  use  in 
piercing  a rock  for  the  lodgment  of  gunpowder  in  a 
mine. 


AIGUISCE,  in  Heraldry,  is  a cross  borne  on  an 
esculchoou,  its  four  ends  being  made  acute,  but  ter- 
minating in  obtuse  angles. 

AIL,  r.  1 AS.  Aiblian ; to  be  sick. 

Ail,  a.  V To  disease,  disorder,  pain ; deprive 

Aii/mlkt.  ) of  soundness,  health,  or  strength:  to 
make  useless. 

Tlsre  I w*»  bred,  (tin  tiisl  like  day !) 

Aixl  frosted  in  a ruche  of  marble  #r*y 
So  tend  rely,  that  nothin#  ailed  me 
I i>c  witt  n>n  what  wasadveiVitcr, 

Till  I could  flee  ful  high  under  the  dir. 

Cfoucrr.  The  Spimi  Tale,  r,  L p.  438. 
Ich  wot  wel  quath  Hunger,  wlwt  »ji  knew  jow  aUep 
Ye  bare  ntanged  own  mnrhc-  pat  makrp  jow  I*  ayke. 

ruten  of  Pfirt  I'Um^hman,  p.  143 
Thou  mv'I,  that  dropping  houses,  and  okc  smoke 
And  chiding  wive*  mnken  men  to  flee 
Out  of  hir  wwen  hou*  : a,  benedkite 
Whatdiirik  swrchc  an  old  man  for  to  chide. 

Chaucer,  The  W\f  Berthes  Prikpir,  p.  239. 

■ ■ — - The  now  sad  king, 

• ••••• 


AIGU- 

1M.I1 


A1LES- 

BURY. 


Feels  sudden  terror  bring  cold  shivering : 
lists  not  to  cat,  still  OMMCS,  sleeps  unsound, 

Hia  senaeadroop,  his  steady  eyes  unquick, 

And  much  be  ail*,  and  yet  he  is  not  rick. 

IAsnmTi  Ckit  Wan,  book  iii. 

One  who,  not  knowing  what  ails  me,  should  come  in,  and  see  me  in 
this  soft  bed,  not  only  cover'd,  but  almost  oppress'd  with  deaths, 
would  confidently  conclude,  that,  whrihar  or  no  I be  distress'd  by 
the  contrary  quality,  1 cannot  at  least  be  troubled  with  cold. 

hoyU'i  Ocauunal  Hrjiteliaru,  Sec.  ii,  Med.  2. 

Man,  who  provides  for  the  hone's  sustenance,  w ho  Veeps  him  dean, 
carries  away  his  dung,  and  waits  upon  him  when  he  has  any  ailment, 
is  more  than  slnvr  to  the  generous  beast. 

drfcarlkaot'f  Moat  HVnlnful  Wonder. 

AILAH,  a town  of  Arabia  Petreea,  at  the  N.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  Bahr  cl  Arcaba,  an  arm  of  the  Red  sea. 
This  is  the  Eloth  or  Elath,  of  the  scripture.  (Dcut.  ii.  8.) 
It  is  now  in  a ruinous  state,  having  only  a fortress  for 
the  governor.  Solomon  sent  vessels  from  litis  place  to 
Ophir.  It  is  108  miles  from  Sue*. 

AILE,  in  Law,  from  the  French  aicuf,  avus  Lat.,  is 
a writ  issuing  when  a man’s  grandfather  dies,  being 
seized  of  land*  in  fee  simple,  and  a stranger  abateth 
or  entereth  the  same  day,  dispossessing  the  heir  of  hi# 
inheritance. 

AILERON,  in  Military  Tactics,  signifies  a small 
buttress,  or  starling,  which  is  placed  in  the  current  of 
a river  or  strong  water-course,  to  prevent  the  force  of 
the  stream  from  acting  on  a bridge  or  other  building, 
so  as  to  undermine  it. 

AILESBURY,  or  Aylesbury,  an  ancient  and  ve- 
nerable borough  and  market  town  of  Buckinghamshire, 
18  miles  from  Buckingham,  and  39  from  London.  This 
is  the  jEg/eiburg  of  the  Saxons ; and  was  at  one  time  a 
well  fortified  British  town,  maintaining  its  independence 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Saxon  invaders,  till  re- 
duced by  Cuthwolf,  brother  to  Cealwin,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons,  in  the  year  571.  St.  Osyth,  who  wan 
beheaded  l>v  the  Pagans  in  Essex,  was  buried  at  this 
place,  about  the  year  600,  and,  agreeably  to  the  su- 
perstitions of  that  age,  numerous  miracles  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  wrought  by  her  relies  iu  the  church 
here  ; on  which  account  a religious  house  was  erected 
to  her  memory  on  the  site  of  the  present  parsonage. 
Camden,  speaking  of  this  town,  says,  that  it  was  bc- 
qncathed  by  Frewnld  to  hi#  daughter  Editha ; but  to 
whom  it  descended  from  this 'pious  lady,  does  not  ap- 
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A1LK3-  p«&r.  Subsequently,  however,  it  became  a royal  manor, 
BIKY.  belonging  to  William  the  Conqueror,  who  invested  his 
favouiiti  s with  some  of  hi*  lands,  under  the  singular 
tenure  of  providing  **  straw  for  his  bed  and  chamber, 
and  three  eels  for  his  use  in  winter ; and  in  summer, 
straw,  rushes,  and  two  green  geese,  thrice  every  year, 
if  he  should  visit  Ailesbury  so  often.'*  Monarch*,  of 
later  ages  would  deem  this  somewhat  “ hard  measure 
but,  as  appears  by  the  first  volume  of  the  Archteologia, 
straw  was  used  for  the  royal  bed  us  late  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  In  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  the  manor 
of  Ailesbury  wai*  purchased  bv  Sir  John  Baldwin,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  having 
then  descended  to  the  heir  of  the  earl  of  Wilts  and 
Ormond,  who  had  inherited  it  from  the  Fit?.- Piers, 
Earls  of  Essex.  The  daughter  of  Sir  John  Baldwin 
having  been  married  to  one  of  the  Packingtons,  this 
manor  came  into  that  family,  and  has  regularly  de- 
scended in  that  line  to  the  present  times.  This  town  is 
most  delightfully  situate  in  “ The  Vale  of  /lylcsbvry.’' 

•*  Aylesbury's  a vale  that  walton cilt  in  her  wealth. 

And  (by "her  wholesome  uir.  continually  in  health) 

Is  lusty’,  firm,  and  fat ; and  hul<i»  hrr  youthful  strength.” 

Paljf-Vikicn. 

Fuller,  in  his  “ Worthies  of  Englattd,"  says,  **  the 
best,  and  biggest-bodied  sheep  hi  England,  are  in  the 
Vale  of  Ailesbury,  where  it  is  nothing  to  give  ten 
pounds  or  more  for  a breed-ram.  So  that,  should  a 
forraincr  here  of  the  price  thereof,  he  would  guess  the 
ram  rather  to  be  some  Roman  engine  of  battery,  than 
the  creature  commonly  eo  called."  The  same  writer 
also  remarks,  that  in  this  vale  an  “ inlire  pasture, 
called  Beryfteld,  in  the  manor  of  Quarendon,  is  let 
yearly  for  eight  hundred  pounds,  the  tenant  not  com- 
plaining of  his  bargain."  Fuller  wrote  in  the  year  lf>62. 

In  Le land's  time  the  houses  were  of  timber,  but  now 
they  are  mostly  of  brick.  Though  the  county  gaol  is 
at  Aylesbury,  the  summer  assizes  are  holden  at  Buck- 
ingham. They  were, ‘however,  at  one  time,  removed 
to  this  town,  and  the  Lent  assizes  are  still  holden  here. 
It  consists  of  several  irregular  streets,  containing,  al- 
together, according  to  the  last  census.  7*29  houses, 
occupied  by  3447  inhabitants.  The  county  hall  is  a 
handsome  modern  fabric,  and  the  church  a very  ancient 
and  spacious  edifice.  It  was  made  prebendal  to  the 
sec  of  Lincoln  by  William  the  First.  The  town 
was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and  empowered 
to  return  two  members  to  Parliament  in  1553.  In  the 
Rolls  chapel,  among  the  writs  for  the  parliamentary 
returns,  in  the  14th  Eliz.  is  a curious  document,  ad- 
dressed by  “ Dame  Dorothy  Packington,  late  wife  of 
Sir  John  Packington,  Kt.  lord  and  owner  of  the  town 
of  Aylesbury,"  to  “ all  Christian  people,  Ac."  stating, 
that  'she  had  “ chosen,  named,  and  appointed  her  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Thomas  Litchfield  and  George  Bur- 
den, Esqrs.  to  be  her  burgesses  of  ber  said  town  of 
Aylesbury  ;*  and  further  stating,  that  whatever  the  said 
Thomas  and  George  should  “ do  in  the  service  of  the 
Queen's  Highness,  in  that  present  parliament,"  Ac.  “ she 
did  ratify  and  approve  to  be  of  her  own  act,  as  fully 
and  wholly  as  il  the  were  witness  or  present  there  T 
On  first  receiving  the  privileges  of  a borough,  the 
electors  of  Aylesbury  were  confined  to  the  bailiff,  nine 
aldermen,  and  twelve  burgesses : but  this  charter  being 
lost  through  neglect,  the  elective  franchise  was  ex- 


tended to  all  householders,  not  receiving  alms;  who  AILES- 
u mounted  to  between  300  and  400.  This  privilege  lUJRY. 
also  having  been  abused  and  corrupted,  in  the  year  ~ 
1804  a bill  was  brought  into  parliament  for  still  fur- 
ther  extending  the  right  of  election  to  the  three  ad- 
joining hundreds ; so  that  the  number  of  voters  are  now 
nearly  tripled.  Besides  the  church,  already  mentioned, 
there  are  places  of  worship  for  several  denominations 
of  Protestant  Dissenters. 

During  the  late  exile  of  the  royal  family  of  France, 
Aylesbury  very  sensibly  felt  the  benefits  of  having  eveu 
a banished  monarch  in  its  neighbourhood.  Louis  XVIII. 
with  various  members  of  his  family,  resided  some  years 
at  Hartwell,  about  two  miles  from  the  towu ; and  here 
his  amiable  consort,  Marie  Josephine  Ixiui.se  de  Lavoie, 
Comtene  de  Lille,  died  on  the  13th  Nov.  1810,  in  her 
58  th  year. 

Aylesbury  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Brudenc! 
family. 

AILSA,  a rocky  islet,  about  940  feet  high,  and  two 
miles  in  circumference,  near  the  isle  of  Bute,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  seven  miles  from  the  shore. 

IV.  Ion.  5°,  8'.  N lat.  65°,  18'.  It  is  of  considerable 
use  as  a land-mark,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
quantities  of  sea-fowl,  and  solan  geese,  with  which  it 
abounds  ; as  also  for  the  goats  and  rabbits  that  inhabit 
its  acclivities.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  »tand  on 
this  rock,  which  some  writers  have  ascribed  to  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  but  upon  what  authority  is  uncertain. 

AlLwESTON,  a township  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Hunts,  about  two  miles  from  St  Neots  and  fifty- 
eight  from  London.  At  one  time  this  place  was  cele- 
brated for  some  medicinal  springs,  now  disused. 

AIM,  v.  Fr.  Aesme.  Esme:  from  the  Lat. 

Aim, a.  \ Adwatimare.  Menage.  Skinner  he- 

Aim'less.  j sitates;  but  adds  to  OEstimare,  i.  e.  to 
weigh  attentively:  for  we  usuallv,  before  we  throw 
or  strike  at  a mark,  consider  it  well,  and  estimate 
or  reckon  the  distance  of  it  accurately.  And  in  this 
application  it  is  constantly  used,  both  literally  and 
metaphorically. 

Then  Turn  us  aiming  long  in  band  a dart  of  sturdy  oke 

Well  tipi  with  Steele,  at  Pallas  forth  il  Aung,  am!  thus  lie  spoke, 

Lo.  sec  if  that  our  dart  be  sharper  than  thy  weapon  was. 

The  lew ik  Bank  <y  Aeweidos,  fry  Pharr  aid  Ttryar. 

Here  first  this  goddrsse  faiie,  with  pasting*  speedy  course  doth  light, 

And  from  th»  hillocke  farrr  at  Arons  nine*  within  her  right. 

The  t Uumih  fiatke  < / Aarida,  fry  Twy at. 

First,  that  I must  knreiiac  yield 
Both  the  how  and  shaft  1 held 
Unto  her;  whirh  lore  might  take 
At  her  band,  with  oaths,  to  makr 
Me  the  scope  of  his  next  draft. 

Aimed,  with  that  self-same  shaft. 

Bos  J muon's  UaAermsstdi. 

Distemper'd,  discontented  thoughts. 

Vain  hopes,  sain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 

Blown  up  with  high  conceits  ingendrring  pride. 

Mthtm.  Paradise  Imt,  book  iv. 

All  might  go  well  in  the  common- wealth,  if  every  one  in  the  par* 
tiament  would  lay  down  his  own  interest,  and  aim  at  the  general 
good.  Utkins' t Table  folk. 

He  that  aims  at  a good  end,  and  knows  he  uses  proper  menus  hi 
attain  it,  why  should  be  despair  of  success. 

Bottom '«  knuh  9 

Its  proper  power  to  hurt  each  creature  feels. 

Bulls  aim  their  horns,  and  asses  lift  their  heels. 

Pope's  Horace,  book  u. 
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AIM.  Mnke  Ike  dead  ancient)  ljx-nk  tiie  DrUiali  tongue ; 

*1  I>ut  *o  cadi  chat  luring  daw,  who  al  tong, 

AJMKKIl.  In  liU  own  njutlirr-t->:i£ur  may  huuiWy  ic.nl 
_0-  f ^ ■ What  enpnojel  urr  Mauling  ill  his  hnui 
To  make  Inin  otjual  to  the  uigltly  dead. 

Otway  to  Mr.  Creech. 

It  hat  hern  observed,  ill  speaking  of  tlmt  part  uf  u.Onrn!  piiil<MO- 
|>?iy  which  coulcnipUle  * wbitsiur*.  thit  w iau»t  Item  loae  sight 
uf  . xpnieiHC,  if  wr  •*»  at  nojuiriug  real  Llxiwlrdgc. 

B.'fingtirofcr’i  Ftsay  .tji  Human  KnmtUdgC. 

I have  this  moment  received  yoor  Idler  of  llie  3d.  from  Prague  ; 
hut  1 never  rvnived  Ilia*  which  von  meuthni,  frum  ll;iti*Lun  ; this 
made  mr  think  you  iu  such  mpiri  mot  mu,  thut  1 did  nut  know  where 
to  take  arm.  Chesterfield.  Letter  cedilla. 

I aolUufy  court 

Tli'  inspiring  breeze  ; and  meditate  the  book 
Of  nature  ever  open  : aiming  iIh’HCC, 

Warm  from  the  heart,  to  learn  the  moral  song. 

Thornton's  Antuma- 

When  n man  aim i at  dominion,  nud  prow Jly  seek'  the  place  of  hi* 
lord,  there  can  be  no  expiation  for  hi*  nth  nee,  but  hw*  uf  life 

Sir  H i/lium  Jones'*  IliUtyadJaa. 

Nonuin  i»  any  further  a Christian  than  aa  he  is  a follower  of  Christ, 
aiming  at  n more  perfect  conformity  to  tbal  uio*t  perfect  rxauipfe 
which  he  hath  art  u*  of  universal  goodness. 

Maum't  Self-Knov.  lrd$r. 
There  are,  who,  deaf  to  mad  ambition**  call. 

Would  diriitk  to  hear  lh*  obstreperous  trump  uf  fame  ; 
Supremely  We»i,  if  totlicir  j*u  ui>.i  fall 
Health,  competence,  ami  peacr.  Nor  higher  ouo 
llad  hr,  wla»c  simple  tale  these  art  lew  line*  proclaim. 

Beattie'*  ylintirei,  book  i. 

AIM-FRONTLET,  in  Military  Taction,  an  instrument 
made  of  wood,  fitted  to  a pun,  and  of  equal  height  to 
the  breech,  so  as  to  assist  in  taking  aim.  It  is  not  now 
in  frequent  use. 

A1MARAEZ,  a district  of  Peru,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  province  of  Cotubamba,  on  the  south  by  Pari- 
uacoehas,  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  Anda- 
huailas.  Its  extreme  length  is  from  N.  to  S.  about 
1*20  miles,  and  its  breadth  26  miles.  There  are  three 
inconsiderable  rivers  running  through  it,  which  finally 
unite  into  the  Puchnchaca,  on  the  banks  of  which- are 
many  small  settlements.  Veins  both  of  gold  and  silver, 
ns  well  as  some  quicksilver-mines,  have  been  discovered 
in  this  province,  but  they  have  been  much  neglected  of 
late  years,  and  arc  now  mostly  filled  with  water.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  15,000;  a yearly  tribute  of 
800,000  dollars  was  formerly  received  by  the  Spanish 
conrepidor;  sugar,  cattle,  and  grain,  abound  in  the 
few  vsdlies  that  are  found,  but  the  mountainous  and 
snowy  ridges  that  cover  its  surface  render  the  climate 
cold  and  cheerless,  and  the  inhabitants  are  generally  poor. 

AIMARGUES,  or  Aymakgvk,  a town  of  France, 
about  nine  miles  from  Ninnes;  containing  a population 
of  nearly  2,000  inhabitants. 

AJMEF.R,  Agimfre,  or  Rajpootaka.  a central 
province  of  Hindostan,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Delhi, 
on  the  east  by  Agra,  on  the  south  by  Guzerat,  and  on 
the  west  by  Sindc,  and  the  deserts  toward  the  Indus. 
Its  length  is  about  350  miles,  and  its  breadth  220. 
It  is  inhabited  by  the  Rajpoot,  or  warrior  tribe  of  the 
Hindoos,  who  have  maintained  their  position  in  its 
fastnesses  from  the  earliest  traces  of  nistory,  being 
mentioned  by  Arrian  and  Diodorus.  It  consists  of 
thrre  principal  stales  or  governments,  Marwar,  Mey- 
* war,  and  Hadouty,  or  Jyenagur,  which  arc  again  divided 
into  several  subdivisions,  each  subject  to  its  own  chief. 
The  province  yields  some  of  the  fines t native  soldiers 


iu  India,  but  the  want  of  unity  among  themselves  have  AJMtER. 
exposed  all  its  districts  to  the  ravages  of  the  Muhrattas,  — 
from  time  immemorial ; they  pay  a kind  of  tribute,  AIUL . 
annually,  to  the  Mahrutta  state * ; and  a considerable 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  is  governed 
by  Muhratta  chid  tains.  The  rivers  arc*  the  Banuu  und 
Chunihul ; and  iu  produce  salt  (from  a large  salt  water 
lake  i,  lead,  and  copper.  The  prince  of  Meywar,  is  called 
the  Rama,  and  esteemed  the  noblest  of  all  the  Hindoo 
chiefs. 

AjMF.ru,  or  Da  RALKiurn,  a city  of  Hindostan.  the 
capital  of  the  above  province.  It  is  about  six  miles  in 
circumference,  and  contains,  with  the  suburbs,  furty-six 
pergunnohs  or  parishes.  Though  in  a declining  state, 
it  possesses  many  marks  of  former  imgnificcnoc  anti 
strength.  Standing  at  the  foot  of  a range  of  hills,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  Rajpoot  states,  it  has  betu  seized  by 
the  Muhrattas,  who  still  reverence  its  monuments,  and 
never  have  been  able  to  penetrate  far  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Great  Mogul  levied  bis  best  troops 
from  these  provinces,  at  the  zenith  of  the  Mogul 
power ; and  received  at  this  capital  the  English  ambas- 
sador in  1716;  but  he  spared  the  extensive  palace  and 
gardens,  built  here  in  the  preceding  century,  and  the 
celebrated  tomb  of  Hafiz  Jcinmal,  said  to  be  held  in 
high  veneration  by  the  Mahometans  and  Muhrattas. 

Near  Ajinecr  is  also  a remarkable  resort  of  Hindu  su- 
perstition called  Phokur,  a bathing  place.  Here  is 
also  a strong  fort,  called  Taragur.  E.  Ion.  74°,  48’. 

N.  lat.  26°.  35'. 

AIN,  in  France.  See  Aisne. 

Aik- da ik,  or  Ekh,  a river  in  France,  having  its 
source  in  the  mountains  of  Jura,  Tranche  Comte,  near 
Nozeroi.  It  falls  into  the  Hhouc,  about  five  leagues 
above  the  city  of  Lyon*. 

Ain-ml-sa,  or  El.  Aayok-Moussa,  i.  r.  “ The 
Wells  of  Moses."  These  arc  five  wells,  known  by  this 
name  traditionally,  on  the  western  coast  of  Arabia,  about 
eleven  miles  from  Suez,  and  about  two  from  the  Red 
sea.  Only  one  of  them  contains  good  water. 

AINOS,  or  Aim  us,  a peculiar  race  of  mankind,  the 
aboriginals  of  Jesso,  a large  island  in  the  N.  Pacific 
ocean,  and  Sakhalin  ; said  to  be  covered  with  hair  in 
extraordinary  profusion.  Sec  Jr.sso. 

A INTAB,  a considerable  town  of  Syria,  ou  the  banks 
of  the  Sejour,  about  40  miles  north  of  Aleppo,  E.  Ion. 

37°,  25'.  N.  lat.  36°,  25',  and  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  Antiochia  ad  Taurum  of  the 
Romans.  The  town  is  built  chiefly  of  stone ; it  has  a 
strong  castle,  garrisoned  by  the  janissaries,  under  a 
governor  appointed  from  Constantinople.  Here  are 
five  large  mosoues ; but  the  inhabitants  are  a mixture 
of  Armenian  Christians  and  Mahometans.  A consider- 
able trade  is  carried  on  in  cotton,  coloured' woollens, 
and  dyed  Turkey  leather  of  various  descriptions.  It  Is 
about  three  miles  in  circumference. 

AIOU,  a cluster  of  islands,  in  the  eastern  seas,  near 
the  coast  ofWaygiou,  The  largest  is  five  miles  in 
circumference ; and  is  raised  about  500  feet  from  die 
surface  of  the  sea.  It  is  called  Atou  Baba.  Tropical 
fruits,  fish,  and  turtle,  are  the  chief  productions  of  these 
islands.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  some  trade  with  the 
Chinese  in  tortoise-shell,  and  biebe  tie  mer , an  animal 
of  the  molluscs  tribe,  much  sought  after  in  these  seas. 

E.  Ion.  131°,  10'.  N.  lat.  24  . 
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AITt.  AIR,  r.  ^ Gr.  Aqp,  «w,  o^i,  to  blow:  to 
Ant,  n.  J breathe. 

Aerial,  a The  application  of  this  noun  is  va- 
S! uic,  f rious;— to  the  wind,  to  that  which  is 

Ain't  Nltss,  \ exhaled,  evaporated,  which  gains  vent. 
At  ring,  I or  utterance. 

Air'lkss,  m To  that  which  is  light,  gay,  giddy, 
Aijl'lixg,  1 unsteady. 

Air'y.  J To  motion  through  the  air;  to  man- 
ner of  moving  generally,  to  the  carriage  or  deportment 
of  men. 

To  motion  in  the  air,  of  sound,  in  music  and  poetry. 
Aery,  is  applied  to  the  eagles  nest  from  its  aerial 
situation. 

(julteu  (hat  lk*  swy  ft  god  of  depc  «a»  iljde 
Furtb  of  jhe  steniy  l liciiyn  by  nyebtia  tyde 
And  dyd  away  the  dyrkucs  of  the  art 
Rrmouvuig  schndduit  sky  i*  may  d al  fare. 

Douglas,  book  v.  p.  156, 

Or  a*  a byrdrthnt  flvelb  thorow  in  the  eyre,  and  no  man  call  «« 
*ny  token  * litre  she  ii  flown*.  but  onely  kearelli  tlit  noyse  of  her 
w ingr-t,  bcatingc  tlie  light  wyude,  inrtingc  y*  nyrr,  thorow  the  ir- 
ht'ine-i  eye  of  Iter  going*’,  und  lived*  on  dinky ug  her  winge*,  where 
as  afterwunfe  uo  token  of  her  *«)t  can  It*  foundc,  Or  lyke  a*  when 
an  otomc  is  shott  at  u itiarcfc,  it  park-lb  v*  ayr«  which  immediatly 
eommcUi  together  agayuc,  so  that  a nia  can  not  knowc  where  itweie 
thurow.  Uiblr,  1539.  W ywfumr,  c.  v. 

For  Jupiter  had  from  tlac  henynnia  fare 
Send  down  Iris,  quhilk  diiclli*  in  tlie  are 
l ino  his  spout  and  lister  lhare  ot  hand, 

Ful  scharp  chargis  biingiv  and  command. 

DougLt.  Ikmk  ix.  p.  307. 

For  lone  vnto  his  sistrr  dovrpe  her  a irif  rainbow  sent 

With  message  nothing  mildc,  and  how  that  some  slxsuld  soon*  repent. 

The  ninth  booke  of  .ilneuiot  (>u  Pharr. 

• Tlicn  if  von  can, 

lie  pale,  1 begge  hot  leaue  to  ayre  this  jewel : Sec! 

And  now  tis  *p  again. 

■SAakeipearr.  Cyrnhellime,  act  a. 

It  is  fifteene  yceres  since  I saw  ray  countrey  : though  t have  (for 
the  most  part)  been  well  oyred  abroad,  1 desire  to  lay  my  hones 
there.  Id.  If ‘inter  Talc,  act  iv. 

Be  tbou  a spirit  of  henltli  or  goblin  damn'd, 

Bring  with  thee  ayrr*  from  hi  avrn,  or  blasts  from  hell. 

Be  thy  clients  wicked  or  charitable. 

Id.  Hamlet,  act  L 

He  that  at  midnight,  wlseti  the  very  labourer  sleeps  securely, 
should  lien r,  as  I have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants, 
the  natural  rising  and  tailing,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  the 
voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth,  mid  say,  Lord,  what  ntusick 
ha»t  tbou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affordest 
bad  men  such  mittick  on  earth ! Id. 

The  scripture  Informs  us  Christians,  bow  Lucifer,  tlie  chief  if 
them,  with  his  asscciates,  fell  from  lu-uvrti  for  his  pride,  and  ambi- 
tion— created  of  God,  placed  in  heaven,  ami  sometimes  an  angel  of 
light,  now  cast  down  into  tlie  lower  aerial  sublunary  parts. 

Burton 'i  duafumy  <f  Melancholy. 

There  is  a little  contemptible  winged  crenturc,  an  inhabitant  of 
my  aerial  clement,  namely,  the  laborious  bee,  of  whose  prudence, 
policy,  and  regular  government  of  their  own  commonwealth,  1 
might  say  much.  * If alton's  Angler. 

— But  I was  borne  so  high. 

Our  ayrrie  buddetb  in  the  cedar's  top. 

And  dallies  with  tlie  wind,  and  scorns  the  sunc. 

ShtfkitpcuTf.  Richard  III.  set  L 
No,  know  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  armes. 

And  Like  an  eagle  o're  his  ayrrie  town’s 
To  sowsse  annoyance  that  comrs  nccrc  his  nest. 

Id.  King  John,  act  iv. 

As  for  the  cause,  it  is  not  so  reasonably  impaled  unto  the  break- 
ing of  the  gall  as  the  putrefaction  or  corruptive  firracntiition  of  the 
body,  whereby  Use  unnatural  heat  prevailing,  the  putrifying  parts 


do  suffer  a turgrvrnce  and  inflation,  and  becoming  aery  and  spumous  AIR. 
affect  to  approach  the  oyr  and  ascend  unto  the  surface  of  tlie  water. 

llrmtn's  Vulgar  Erronrs. 

The  nightingale,  another  of  my  irrry  creatures,  breathes  such  sweet 
loud  musick  out  of  her  little  iiiainimrntal  throat,  that  it  might  make 
mankind  to  think  miracles  are  not  evussed.  WatUm't  Angler. 

Tlie  waters  mast  by  thy  command  lw*  gathered  into  one  place,  the 
sea  ; so  the  upper  waters  must  be  severed  bv  these  aim  limits  from 
the  lower,  I fell' i Cimtemplatumt. 

Beside  the  remarkable  teeth,  die  tongue  of  this  animal  [the 
camclion]  is  a second  argument  to  overthrow  tin*  airy  nuiricHtion. 

Drawn  s Vulgar  Errours. 

The  air  sctvcs  u*.  and  nil  animal*,  to  breathe  in  ; containing  tlie 
fuel  i*t  that  vital  flaiue  we  speak  of,  without  which  it  would  speedily 
languish  and  go  out ; so  necessary  it  is  fur  us,  und  other  land  iinimri*, 
tint,  without  the  use  of  St,  we  could  live  but  very  few  minute*. 

Bay's  Ifisduiw  ff  Cod  in  the  Creation. 

Whole  power  was  it,  that  encompassed  the  earth  with  air,  *o 
wonderfully  contrived,  as  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  support 
cloud*  for  rain,  to  afford  winds  for  health  and  tratfiel,  to  lie  proper 
for  the  breath  of  animal*  by  its  spring,  for  causing  sounds  by  its 
motion,  fur  transmitting  light  by  its' transparency  t 

Clarke' t Sermon*. 

Or  wicLcr  baskets  weave,  or  air  the  corn. 

Or  grinded  grain  betwixt  two  marbles  turn. 

No  laws  divine  or  human  can  restrain. 

From  necessary  works  the  laboring  swain 

Drydens  Birgit  Gear,  book  i. 

■ Water  stopp'd  gives  birth 

To  grass  and  pUnts,  and  thickens  into  earth. 

Diffus'd . it  rise*  in  a higher  spite rr. 

Dilates  its  drops,  and  softens  into  air: 

'I  hose  finer  part*  of  air  again  aspire. 

Move  iuto  warmth,  and  bnglittu  into  fire. 

Prior  | Solomon. 

It  is  certain,  that  married  persons,  w1k>  me  piMroned  with  n mu- 
tual esteem,  not  only  catch  the  air  and  way  of  talk  from  one  anotlier, 
but  fall  into  the  swim-  traces  of  thinking  and  liking. 

Id.  No.  605. 

Should  arid  ami  rtlicrial  vehicles  come  once,  by  die  prevalency 
of  that  doctrine,  lobe  generally  received  any  where,  uo  doubt  those 
terras  would  make  impressions  on  men's  minds,  so  as  to  establish 
them  in  the  persuasion  of  tlie  reaJitv  of  such  things. 

Locke'*  fooay  on  Human  Understanding. 

Mr.  Cliarwell  visits  very  few  gentlemen  in  tlie  country  ; his  most 
frequent  « ring*  in  the  summer-time  arc  visits  to  my  lady  Liaard. 

C'luiniuiD,  No.  9. 

Too  great  liberties  token  [in  translatino]  in  varying  either  the  ex- 
pression nr  tlie  composition,  in  order  to  give  a new  air  to  tlie  whole, 
will  be  apt  to  have  a very  had  rffect. 

Lactk.  On  Isaiah.  Preliminary  Diner  tat  ion. 

Every  animal  has  an  aliment  peculiarly  suited  to  its  constitution. 

The  heavy  ax  seeks  nourishment  from  earth  ; the  light  cauldron  ho* 
been  supposed  to  exist  on  air. 

Gohlsmith.  On  tke  Present  State  if  Polite  Learning. 

I never  in  my  life  chanced  to  see  a peacock  fly  ; and  yet  before, 
very  lung  before  I considered  any  aptitude  in  ha  form  for  the  anal 
life,  1 was  struck  with  the  extreme  lieauty  which  raises  that  bird 
above  many  of  the  best  flying  fowls  in  tin?  world. 

Burke.  On  ike  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

The  summit  of  tlie  whole  semi-circular  range  is  finely  adorned  with 
scattered  tree;,  which  uftnt  hr,  ok  the  hard  lilies  of  the  tuck  ; and  by 
admitting  the  tight,  give  an  arriiirsf  to  the  wlsole. 

Gilpin’s  Tour  to  the  Lake * of  Cumberland,  A (c. 

An  airiitgm  his  patron’s  chariot  has  supplied  him  with  a citixen's 
coach  on  every  future  crcasiou. 

Goldsmith.  On  tke  Present  Stale  if  Polite  Learning. 

■ Airy  dreams 

Sat  for  the  picture  ; and  the  poet's  hand 
Imparting  substance  to  an  rrapty  shade 
Imposed  a gay  delirium  for  a truth.  . 

Counter.  Task.  Book  iv. 

Air,  in  Physics.  Sec  Pnf.uji ATtcs,  Div.  ii. 

Air,  in  Chemistry.  See  Chemistry,  Div.  ii. 
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AIR.  Air,  in  Music.  signifies  the  treble  port  of  a rom- 
position,  or  the  main,  or  most  leading  tone  of  the 
♦ piece,  by  which  all  other  parts  arc  to  be  regulated. 
They  therefore  may  be  called  different  modifications 
of  the  air,  and  must  be  made  to  harmonize  with  it, 
although  they  may  not  always  harmonise  with  each 
oilier.  There  are  three  kinds  of  airs  in  dramatic  music; 
the  aria  cantabile,  or  the  air  of  song;  the  aria  di  bra- 
vura, the  air  of  execution ; and  the  aria  parlantn,  or 
speaking  air.  The  first  is  usually  applied  to  the  pathos, 
or  effect  of  music;  the  second  (bravura)  to  prove  the 
brilliancy  and  difficulty  of  execution;  and  the  parlanta 
to  that  music  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  natural 
manner  of  earnest  speech.  This  last  is  therefore  used 
in  recitative. 

Aik,  in  Fainting,  is  applied  similarly  to  its  use  in 
common  life,  and  is  equivalent  to  gesture  or  graceful 
action.  Air,  or  air-tint,  is  likewise  a term  among 
painters,  to  signify  the  light  and  airy  colours,  thrown 
on  the  landscape  or  figures,  most  commonly  in  the 
distance,  or  middle  distance  of  the  piece.  It  Is  some- 
times applied  to  the  medium  of  air  through  which  each 
object  is  supposed  to  be  viewed,  and  by  which  it  is 
hannouized  in  colour  to  every  other.  This  is  by  others, 
and  more  properly,  called  the  tone  of  the  picture. 

Air-Balloon.  Sec  Aeronautics. 

Air-Bladder,  or  Air-Bags,  in  Physiology, names 
given  to  certain  receptacles  of  air  in  the  bodies  of  birds 
and  fish.  Hunter  first  attracted  the  attention  of  ana- 
tomists to  this  peculiarity  in  birds,  and  considers 
them  as  a kind  of  appendage  to  the  lungs.  They  arc 
found  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  and  have  a com- 
mon communication  with  the  lungs,  and  some  of  them 
immediately  with  each  other,  but  writh  no  other  parts 
of  the  system.  They  seem  to  be  designed  for  the 
assistance  of  the  respiration  and  retention  of  air,  like 
the  similar  vessels  in  fish ; they  render  the  body  spe- 
cifically lighter,  materially  assist  birds  in  their  Bight, 
and,  as  some  have  conjectured,  in  singing.  See 
Zoology  and  Anatomy,  Div.  ii. 

In  fishes  they  are  sometimes  popularly  called  the 
swimming  bladder,  and  **  the  sound.  They  are  situated 
close  to  the  back  bone,  and  are  furnished  with  a strong 
muscular  coat,  by  which  they  are  dilated  or  contracted 
at  pleasure.  Some  fishes  have  one  ; others,  two  or  three 
of  these  receptacles.  Those  of  the  cartilaginous  and 
cetaceous  kinds  have  none.  Upon  the  formation  of  the 
air  in  these  visicula,  and  its  specific  uses  to  the  animal, 
various  experiments  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
Dr.  Monro,  and  others;  by  emitting  air  out  of  the 
bladder  it  would  sometimes  seem  that  fish  can  regu- 
late their  rising  or  descent  in  the  water,  and  as  it  is 
certain  they  do  not  live  without  air,  to  be  enabled  to 
breathe  less  frequently  by  possessing  such  a reservoir, 
appears  to  be  the  principal  design  of  this  provision  in 
nature.  See  as  above. 

Air-Gun.  See  Pneumatics,  Div.  ii. 

Air-Jacket,  a kind  of  leather  jacket,  containing 
bags  or  bladders  of  air,  to  assist  a person  in  swimming. 
These  bags  communicate  with  each  other,  and  arc 
filled  by  a common  pipe,  furnished  with  a stop-cock ; 
the  whole  apparatus  must  be  well  moistened  with 
water  before  it  is  used,  or  the  pores  of  the  leather  will 
let  the  air  escape ; and  then  it  is  placed  like  the 
common  bladders  used  on  such  occasions,  under  the 
breast. 


A I R 

Air-Lame.  See  Pneumatics.  Div.  ii.  AjR 

Aik-pii'K*.  are  a recent  invention  for  the  ventilation 
of  ships  by  means  of  the  rarefying  power  of  heat.  Mr.  AIltK. 
Sutton,  a brewer  of  London,  having  observed  the  easy 
method  by  which  a continued  stream  of  air  may  be 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a fire,  from’  the 
denser  particles  being  made  continually  to  take  the 
place  of  those  which  become  rarefied  by  the  heat,  pro- 
posed to  avail  himself  of  the  common  fires  which  are 
kept  in  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  them  from 
foul  air.  If  the  usual  aperture  to  any  fire  be  closed  up 
in  front,  and  another  introduced  by  the  side  of  the  fire- 
place, it  will  attract  the  current  of  air  into  that  direc- 
tion ; and  the  coppers  or  boiling-places  of  ships  are 
well-known  to  be  placed  over  two  holes,  separated  by 
a grate,  the  one  lor  the  tire,  the  other  for  the  ashes; 
there  is  also  a flue  from  the  top  for  the  discharge  of 
9moke.  Now  Mr.  Sutton’s  pipes  (as  they  are  sometimes 
called)  are  introduced  into  the  ash-place,  and  carried 
through  the  hold  to  any  part  of  the  vessel.  The  two 
holes,  before  alluded  to,  are  closed  up  by  strong  iron 
doors,  a continued  draught  of  air  supplies  the  lire,  aud 
creates  a salutary  circulation  through  any  part  of  the 
vessel  into  which  the  pipes  may  be  directed.  They 
are  made  either  of  copper  or  lead. 

Air-Pump.  See  Pneumatics,  Div.  ii. 

Air-shafts,  in  Milling;  holes  or  skulls  let  down 
from  the  open  air  to  communicate  with  the  adits,  and 
discharge  the  vapours.  The  ex  pence  of  these  shafts 
sometimes  exceeds  that  of  working  the  adit  itself; 
hrnre  various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  them.  At  Mendip,  boxes  of 
rim,  accurately  closed,  have  been  taken  down  to  the 
depth  of  twenty  fathoms  for  the  supply  of  fresh  air, 
because  the  miners  are  unwilling  to  sink  an  air-shaft 
until  they  obtain  a good  vein  of  ore.  See  Phil.  Trans. 

No.  5 and  No.  39. 

Air-vessels,  in  Hydraulics,  metalline  cylinders, 
which  arc  plac?d  between  the  twq  forcing  pumps  in 
fire-engines.  The  water  is  ejected  by  means  of  two 
pipes  with  valves  into  this  vessel,  when  the  air  pre- 
viously contained  in  it  becomes  compressed,  and  by 
its  elasticity  ejects  a constant  and  equal  siream  into 
the  external  pipe.  The  principle  has  of  late  years 
been  applied  to  various  engines  for  the  ejection  of 
water. 

Air- vessels,  in  Botany,  certain  canals  or  ducts, 
which  promote  absorption  and  respiration  in  vegetables. 

They  are  found  in  the  trunks,  stems,  and  even  in  the 
leaves  of  plants.  Dr.  Darw  in  made  interesting  expe- 
riments upon  them  which  he  gives  in  his  Phytologla; 
see  also  Grew’s  Anatomy  of  Hoot*,  chap.  iv. 

AIRA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants;  class  Tiiandria, 
order  Digynia. 

AIRE,  a town  of  Franco,  in  the  department  of  Landes, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Gascony  Proper,  now  the  head 
of  a populous  canton,  in  the  arrondissement  of  St. 

Sever,  27  miles  from  Pau,  and  4C5  from  Paris,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
was  thence  called  View  Jutii.  This  town  has  expe- 
rienced many  changes,  having  been  successively  in  the 
hands  of  the  ancient  Franks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Visigoths,  by  the  last  of  whom  it  was  greatly  improved, 
and  strengthened.  Alaric  11.  who  was  subsequently 
overthrown  by  the  personal  valour  of  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks,  built  a castle  here  ; but  this  with  all  the  other 
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A j hk.  fortifications,  suffered  very  much  during  the  sanguinary 
conquests  between  the  Arians,  the  Pagans,  and  the 
AIS-  » Catholics,  whose  religious  wars  spread  devastation 
through  the  fairest  portions  of  France  and  Italy,  until 
' the  final  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul. 
The  present  population  of  Aire,  including  the  village  of 
Le  Mas,  is  about  3000  persons.  There  is  another  town 
of  this  name  in  France,  13  miles  from  St.  Omer;  but, 
though  also  the  head  of  a canton,  it  is  not  a place  of 
much  consequence. 

Aire,  or  Ark,  one  of  the  most  considerable  rivers 
in  Yorkshire,  which  rises  in  the  hills  of  Craven,  about 
six  miles  N.  E.  of  Settle,  and  runs  with  a slow  and 
silent  stream  by  Skipton;  then  winding  to  the  E.  and 
S.  E.  and  passing  the  busy  town  of  Leeds,  those  of 
Pontefract,  Snaith,  and  Rawcliir,  it  falls  into  the  Ouse, 
a little  below  Arinin,  near  Booth  Ferry ; having  been 
previously  augmented  by  the  Calder,  about  five  miles 
N.E.  of  Wakefield.  This  river,  which  is  navigable  to 
Leeds,  is  extremely  useful  in  transporting  the  woollen 
manufactures  through  various  parts  of  the  county.  In 
the  year  1208,  King  John  granted  an  important  charter 
to  the  town  of  Leeds,  which  seems  to  prove  the  river 
Aire  to  have  been  navigable  as  early  as  the  12th  cen- 
tury. This  valuable  stream  finally  empties  itself  into 
the  Humber,  and  is  thus  connected  with  the  North  sea  on 
the  cast;  while,  communicating  with  the  lx*eds  and 
Liverpool  canal,  it  may  be  said  also  to  connect  itself 
with  the  Irish  sea  and  St.  George’s  channel,  on  the 
west. 

AIRING,  in  the  Menage,  an  important  part  of  the 
management  of  a horse.  It  not  only  purifies  the  blood, 
and  excites  appetite,  but  inures  him  to  let  his  wind  rate 
equally,  and  according  to  bis  action.  The  best  time 
for  airing  horses  is  said  to  be  before  sun-rise,  ami  after 
sun-set,  especially  strong  horses  and  those  inclined  to 
feed.  In  weaker  health,  a warmer  hour  of  the  morning 
should  be  taken. 

AIRS,  in  the  Menage,  the  practised  motions  and 
artificial  action  of  a horse.  Some  have  divided  them 
into  the  natural  paces,  ns  walking,  trotting,  galloping, 
A’c.  and  those  practised  by  management,  such  as  the 
demi-volt,  curvet,  capriole,  bounding,  leaping.  &e. 

AIR  VAULT,  or  Aiiivai'x,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
Department  of  the  I)cux  Sevres,  in  the  ancient  pro- 
vince of  Poitou.  It  contains  about  440  houses,  and 
2070  inhabitants.  It  is  42  miles  from  Niort. 

AlSEAU,  a marquisate,  with  a village  of  the  same 
name  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  three 
miles  from  Chatclct. 

AISLE',  «.  I -at.  Ala,  a wing. 

Applied  to  the  wing*  or  sides  of  churches. 

Nor  you,  ye  prowl,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 

If  Memory  o’er  thrir  tomb  no  trophies  hum?. 

Where  through  the  loni;  drawn  «<iWe  aud  fretted  vault. 

The  pet  liny;  luithrm  swell*  the  note  of  praise. 

Or •/»  Elegy. 

At  tlic  end  of  the  western  aisle  stands  the  ruin*  of  a low,  simple 
tower,  where  the  hdl*  of  the  abbey  are  supposed  to  have  lump:;  and 
from  the  south  aide  project*  a building,  which  b called  the  chapter- 
iiouie.  Gilpin’*  To  Iff  to  the  l-ukt*  nf  Cunhertantl.  Sc 

AISLINGEN,  a district,  or  county,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube,  for- 
merly a free  county  of  the  German  empire,  belonging 
to  the  bishopric  of  Augsburg.  There  is  a market-town 
of  this  name,  lying  about  four  miles  S.  of  Dillcn- 
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gen,  which  has  a castle  and  bailiwic,  and  about  ATS- 
1200  inhabitants.  IJNGF.V 

AISNE,  or  Aine,  a navigable  river  of  France.  It 
joins  the  Oise,  near  Compeigne,  after  a course  of  about  ._>1 1 
i20  miles;  and  becomes  navigable  near  Chatean-Por- 
cien.  Some  ineffectual  attempt*  have  been  made  to 
connect  this  river,  by  means  of  canals,  with  the  Maese. 

Aisxe*  or  Aix,  a department  of  France,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  above  river,  comprising  the 
ancient  districts  of  Bresse,  Bugly,  and  a part  of  Bur- 
gundy. It  contains  about  299  square  leagues,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  department*  of  the  Loirp,  the  Iserc, 
and  the  Rhone.  It  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements 
of  Bourg,  Nantua.  Bellev,  and  Trevoux. 

AITONIA.in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Mo- 
nadclphia,  order  Octandria,  to  which  this  name  has 
been  given,  in  honour  of  the  late  Mr.  Alton,  his  Majesty* 
gardener  at  Kew. 

AJUGA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Didy- 
namia,  order  Gymnosperraia. 

A I US  LOCUTUS,  in  Mythology,  a divinity  or 
deified  voice  amongst  the  Romans,  to  whom  an  altar 
was  erected  in  memory  of  a supernatural  warning  of 
the  attack  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  A voice  is  said  to 
have  been  heard,  by  a plebeian,  issuing  from  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  which  announced  that  circumstance;  and 
after  they  had  been  repulsed,  Camillus  erected  a tem- 
ple to  the  interposing  deity,  under  this  name. 

AJUTAGE,  in  Hydrodynamics  (ajouter,  Fr.  to 
adapt),  that  part  of  the  mechanical  apparatus  of  a 
fountain  which  regulates  the  direction  and  shape  into 
which  the  water  is  thrown.  It  generally  intends  the 
extreme  aperture,  or  small  tube  fitted  to"  the  aperture 
of  the  cistern  or  pipe;  by  varying  which,  different  kinds 
of  jet  d'eaua  arc  produced  from  the  same  spring  or 
source  of  water.  The  application  of  Hydronamica  to 
these  ornaments  of , the  gurden  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  down  to  us  some  of  the  most  curious  opinions 
of  the  ancients  on  the  theory  of  that  science.  See  Hy- 
drodynamics, Div.  ii.  Introductory  Chapter.  In 
modem  times,  the  French  have  much  "excelled  in  thrir 
constructions. 

AIX,  a very  ancient  town  of  France,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Provence,  and  how  of  the  department  of  the 
Bouche*  du  Rhone,  is  situated  in  a plain  near  the  river 
Arc,  about  489  miles  from  Paris,  48  S.  E.  of  Avignon, 
and  21  N.  of  Marseilles.  It  was  founded  by  the  Roman 
general  Caius  Sextius  Calvinus.  n.  c.  120,  and  received 
the  name  Aqua-  Sexto,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
medicinal  springs  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  most  correct 
maps  of  the  western  empire.  Aqua*  Sexto?  occupies  a 
conspicuous  situation  near  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean;  several  of  the  Roman  baths  were  dis- 
covered here  about  the  year  1704.  with  various  medals 
and  other  relics  of  antiquity ; and  until  1779,  there  were 
three  ancient  tower*  in  the  centre  of  the  town  which 
exhibited  traces  of  some  of  the  best  times  of  Roman 
architecture.  These  were  at  that  time  barbarously 
demolished  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a public  build- 
ing, not  yet  finished,  and  some  fragments  of  the 
columns  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  wall*  and  ornaments 
of  the  hotel  He  Ville.  The  few  other  relics  of  antiquity 
with  which  the  town  was  adorned,  have  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  desolating  fun  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Aix  has,  however,  always  been  distinguished  in  the 
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\ ix.  history  of  Provence.  The  count*  of  Provence  resided 
and  (he  parliament  of  Aix  wa*  frequently  cele- 
brated for  men  both  of  literary  and  political  eminence. 
Here  was  also  a Jesuit’s  college,  ana  a famous  univer- 
sity founded  in  1409,  at  which  the  celebrated  Pienrrc, 
a native  of  Aix,  studied  for  some  time.  A lycee  was 
substituted  for  these  institutions  at  the  revolution. 
Valuable  libraries,  both  public  and  private,  have  thus 
been  accumulated,  and  the  cabinets  of  the  opulent  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  arc  said  to  be  very  rich  in 
the  stores  of  nature  and  art.  The  modem  city  is  hand- 
some and  very  populous ; it  is  surrounded  by  a wall,  and 
has  eight  gates.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Suuveur  is  a noble 
gothic  structure,  and  has  suffered  less  from  the  late 
changes  than  the  other  religions  edifices.  Its  gates  of 
sculptured  walnut-tree,  bearing  date  about  1504,  con- 
tain many  figures  of  delicate  execution,  and  are  curious 
altogether  as  a specimen  of  art ; they  are  protected  by 
shutters,  which  are  only  removed  on  particular  occasions. 
St.  John’s,  the  church  of  the  Magdalene,  and  of  I'Esprit, 
ftxe  also  worth  notice ; as  well  as  the  three  excellently 
conducted  hospitals  near  the  town.  La  Charite,  La 
Triuite- (for  luuatics),  and  the  Hotel  Dieu.  The  palais 
is  an  ancient  building,  occupying  an  entire  side  of  cme 
•of  the  principal  squares,  and  containing  several  large 
halls,  at  one  time  used  by  the  parliament  and  other 
public  bodies.  This  square,  planted  with  elms,  is  called 
the  Place  dcs  Prechews,  the  sides  are  upward*  of  500 
feet  in  length,  and  there  is  a handsome  jet  d’eau  in  the 
centre.  But  the  finest  quarter  of  the  town  i*  Orbiltlle, 
a favourite  atid  fashionable  coura  or  promenade,  1500 
feet  long,  adorned  with  rows  of  elms,  making  five 
elegant  avenues,  and  tliree  fountains  in  the  centre. 
One  of  them  is  said  to  furnish  water  wfarm  enough  for 
domestic  use.  This  is  the  principal  entiance  to  the 
city  from  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Aviguon,  and  is  terminated 
towards  the  environs,  by  a handsome  iron  gate  and 
palisade. 

The  water*  of  Aix  have  still  some  celebrity  in  cuta- 
neous disorders,  consumption,  rheumatism,  & c.  and 
are  found  in  the  Fnuxbourg  of  Cordeliers.  Some  marble 
baths  are  preserved  with  care,  and  are  assumed  to  be 
of  Roman  construction.  May  is  the  best  lime  for 
bathing.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a good  and  an 
increasing  trade  in  oil,  velvet,  and  silks;  wine,  brandy, 
almonds,  wool,  grain,  raisins,  and  oilier  dried  fruits ; 
fish,  vermicelli,  and  hardware  of  various  kinds ; so 
that  Aix  has  been  long  accounted  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  trading  towns  in  all  France.  According  to 
the  last  census,  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
nearly  27,000.  The  environs  arc  very  beautiful. 

Aix,  is  also  a small  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Upper  Vienne.  Aii-en-Othc  is  in  the 
department  of  the  Aube ; and  Air-cfAngvillon,  in  the 
department  of  the  Cher.  There  is  also  a small  town  of 
the  name  of  Aix,  in  Savoy,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Cham- 
berrv,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  warm  baths,  originally 
constructed  by  the  Emperor  Gratiun. 

Aix  islikewi.se  the  name  of  a small  island  belonging  to 
France,  near  Rochefort,  on  the  coast  of  the  Auni*.  The 
fort  was  destroyed  in  1757,  by  the  English,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Knowles,  who  was  sent  out  for 
the  express  purpose  of  taking  this  island.  The  forti- 
fications were  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  have  since  been 
kept  in  a respectable  state  of  defence. 

Aix-la-Chapellz,  a town  of  Germany,  uow  in- 


cluded in  the  Prussian  dominions,  is  situated  in  N.  lat.  AIX. 
51°,  55',  and  E.  Ion.  5°,  54'.  Aix-la-Chapt-lle,  once 
a free  imperial  city,  received  its  affix  of  La  Cka - 
peile,  from  a chapel  built  here  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  by 
Charlemagne.  Both  Ctesar  and  Tacitus  mention  a 
town  on  this  spot,  as  in  the  possession  of  the  Homans 
during  their  invasiou  of  Germany.  It  was  then  strongly 
lot  titled,  and  was  denominated  by  the  invaders,  Aqtns~ 
Graaum,  Aqtut,  and  Urbs  Aqunu is  ; on  account  of  its 
celebrated  luiths.  The  emperors  of  Germany  were 
generally  crowned  liere,  from  the  lime  of  Charlemagne 
(who  died  and  was  buried  in  this  city,  after  having  long 
made  it  his  favourite  residence)  to  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand I.  brother  of  Charles  V.  Since  that  period, 
the  ceremony  of  coronation  has  been  performed  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  The  Emperor  Otho  being 
crowned  here  in  983,  built  a new  palace  and  church  in 
the  city  (tlic  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame),  where 
his  tomb  is  still  exhibited,  and  in  which  there  is  a 
monument  to  Charlemagne,  much  admired.  Till  very 
lately  his  sword  and  belt  were  also  preserved  in  this  city, 
and  the  robes  and  regalia  used  at  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor*.  These  were  kept  in  the  chapel  of  the  con- 
vent, where  also  were  a sabre  belonging  to  Charle- 
magne ; a copy  of  the  holy  gospels,  written  upon  a blue 
kind  of  bark,  in  characters  of  gold,  and  a shrine  con- 
taining some  of  the  blood  of  St.  Stephen,  the  proto- 
martyr, several  other  relics  of  saints,  4tc.  Most  of 
these  valuable  deposits  were  removed  during  the  late 
political  chsuxges  on  the  continent;  but  the  emperor 
of  Austria  is  said  to  have  transferred  the  three  prin- 
cipal appendages  of  the  chapel  to  Vienna; «.  e.  the  gos- 
pels, Charlemagne's  sword,  and  the  shrine  above  men- 
tioned, us  indispensibly  necessary  to  the  future  coro- 
nation of  the  emperors.  The  town,  however,  still 
retains  some  of  the  privileges  conferred  upon  it  by  its 
early  imperial  protector,  and  is  to  this  day  of  consider- 
able impoi  lance,  having  long  held  the  second  rank 
among  the  imperial  towns  of  the  circle  of  Westphalia. 

In  the  year  1792,  it  was  taken  by  the  revolutionary 
forces  of  Franco,  hut  was  retaken  in  1793,  and  finally 
again  seized  by  the  French,  under  the  command  of 
General  Jourdan,  in  1794,  who  defeated  Clairfait.  near 
Juliers,  and  soon  made  the  French  masters  of  Cologne 
and  Bona.  It  continued  to  form  a part  of  the  French 
empire,  being  the  capital  of  the  deportment  of  the  Roer, 
and  head  of  the  arroridissemcnt,  till  the  fall  of  Bona- 
parte (upwards  of  twenty  wars),  when  it  was  ceded  to 
Prussia  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  During  this  period, 
the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Aix-la-Chopelle,  testified  their 
gratitude  to  the  ci-devant  emperor  (then  first  consul),  as 
the  restorer  of  the  Galilean  church,  by  an  elegant  column 
in  the  area  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  cathedral, 
bearing  in  the  inscription,  Herat  llanapartc  Itnpubliae 
Gallic tt  Primo  Consult,  F. pi  sc  op  us  Clerusquc  Aquugranut 
PotucrmU,  and  recording  the  triumphs  of  France.  The 
Cossacks,  when  here,  overturned  it  to  get  at  the  coin* 
which  were  deposited  beneath;  but  tin?  king  of  Prus- 
sia restored  it,  alte-ring  some  parts  of  the  inscription 
dishonourable  to  Prussia, 

This  city  makes  a considerable  figure  in  the  history 
of  modem  Europe,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  the  scene  of  two  celebrated  treaties  of  peace  be- 
tween Franco  and  Spain,  and  between  the  several 
power*  engaged  in  the  war  concerning  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession. The  first  of  these  treaties  took  place  in  1688, 
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AT\,  at  the  period  of  the  celebrated  triple  alliance  between 
Great  Britain.  the  States  General  of  the  United  Nether* 
Dud*,  and  the  king  of  Sweden.  The  other,  in  1748, 

The  thermal  sulphureous  waters  of  this  place  have 
l uir  been  reckoned  amongst  the  most  valuable  mineral 
spring  of  Europe.  They  are  generally  denominated 
the  Aken  waters — Thtmta  Atfuisgrancnsct.  A chemical 
analysis  of  this  water  discovers  its  gaseous  contents 
to  be  a small  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  much 
sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  highly  supersaturated, 
and  of  great  volatility  and  pungency.  The  sulphur 
is  sublimed,  in  a cistern,  in  a solid  form,  adhering 
to  the  upper  stone,  in  the  form  of  a fine  powder: 
which  is  gathered,  as  it  accumulates  from  time  to 
time,  and  sold  in  the  shops  as  Ai. r sulphur.  That 
which  is  still  retained  in  Uic  water,  becomes  volati- 
lised by  evaporation : for  when  the  water  is  exhausted 
by  boiling,  no  particles  remain  in  the  residuum.  A 
quantity  of  uncombined  soda,  is  among  the  most  im- 
portant articles  of  its  solid  contents.  There  is  also  a 
minute  portion  of  common  salt  and  carbonated  lime; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  arc  any  purely  metallic 
properties  belonging  to  these  waters.  According  to 
B Tgman’s  analysis,  an  English  pint,  wine  measure,  is 
found  to  contain  four  grains  and  three  quarters  of  car- 
bonated lime,  five  grains  of  common  salt,  and  twelve  of 
carbonated  soda. 

The  springs,  five  in  number,  from  whence  rise  these 
waters,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  The 
chief  of  them  is  enclosed  within  a square  stone  cistern, 
covered  at  the  top,  which  is  somewhat  contracted  by 
a flat  stone,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  sul- 
phureous vapours,  and  to  receive  the  sublimed  sulphur, 
or  powder,  before  mentioned. 

The  baths,  which  these  several  springs  plentifully 
supply,  are  numerous,  and  sufficiently  commodious  for 
the  purposes  both  of  warm  and  vapour  bathing.  The 
witter  rises  very  rapidly  from  the  springs,  and  sends 
forth,  from  small  air-bubbles  on  its  surface,  a strong 
smell,  not  unlike  that  which  issue*  from  similar  bubbles 
in  tin  flamtwgare  waters  of  Yorkshire.  The  highest 
degree  of  heat  in  this  water  is  said  to  be  about  143° 
of  Fahrenheit.  This  is  near  the  spring : but  at  the 
pump,  where  it  U drawn  for  drinking,  it  U not  more 
than  112°.  It  also  resembles  the  Harrowgatc  waters 
iu  its  clear  and  transparent  appearance  when  first 
drawn  ; as  it  cools  from  exposure  to  the  atmospheric 
air,  it  becomes  turgid  and  whitish,  gradually  abating 
its  strong  bituminous  character.  The  carbonated 
soda  which  it  contains  renders  it  somewhat  sapona- 
ceous ; hence  it  is  frequently  used  for  fulling  and  clean- 
ing wool  and  linen. 

The  town  itself  is  situated  in  a valley,  surrounded 
with  mountainous  and  woody  districts,  and  consists  of 
two  great  divisions  or  portion*,  one  inclosed  within 
the  other ; the  inner  one  being  the  moat  ancient,  the 
enter  one  built  about  the  year  1172.  The  first  is 
nearly  three  miles  in  circumference,  the  other  about  six 
miles,  and  has  eight  gates.  There  are  several  good 
*tone-built  houses  in  the  town ; but  the  principal 
building*  are  the  stadt-house  and  the  cathedral. 
.Statues  of  good  workmanship,  of  all  the  emperors 
since  Charlemagne,  adorn  the  first  of  these  edifice*. 
On  the  top  of  a fountain  in  front,  is  a fine  statue  of 
gilt  brass  of  Charlemagne  himself,  holding  a sceptre 
in  his  right  hand,  and  a globe  in  hie  left. 
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The  trade  of  this  c ity  is  considerable ; the  needle 
manufactory  is  said  to  be  not  inferior  to  any  iti  Europe. 
There  is  also  a large  manufactory  for  pins,  and  some 
others  of  cloth,  copper,  and  brass;  salt,  &oap,  alum, 
&c.  Besides  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  there  ore 
also  places  of  worship  lor  several  denominations  of 
Protestants,  who  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  several 
religious  creed*  and  practices.  The  population  is 
about  ‘26.000  souls. 

AiZOON,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Icos- 
undria,  order  Pentagyuia. 

AKASAKA,  a town  of  Japan,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Niphon,  remarkable  for  the  licentiousness  of 
it*  inhabitants.  It  is  140  miles  from  Jeddo. 

AKDASCH,  a town  of  Persia,  situated  on  the 
bank*  of  the  Kur  or  Cyrus,  in  the  province  of  Schirvan. 
distant  about  30  mites  S.  W.  of  Schamagki.  It 
contains  about  300  houses  only,  but  has  a considerable 
trade  in  silk;  and  the  neighbourhood  produces  abun- 
dance of  grain  and  fruit  of  various  kinds. 

AKERMANN,  Akkieumank,  or  Bialogxod,  a 
fortress  of  Russia,  in  Bessarabia,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Black  sea,  near  the  Dniester.  It  is  68  miles  S-  W.  cf 
Ociakow.  E.  Ion.  31°,  14'.  N.  lab  46°,  8'. 

AKHISAR,  or  White  Castle,  a town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey ; so  called  from  its  quarries  of  white  marble.  It 
stands  on,  or  very  near  to,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Thyatira.  It  is  upwards  of  40  miles  from  Pergamos,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Herraus,  in  a plain,  about  18  miles  in 
extent,  abounding  in  gram  and  cotton.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  about  5,000  in  number,  carry  on  some  trade 
in  opium  and  Turkey  carpets. 


AfX 

AKKKft 


AKIN'.  Of  kin.  See  Kin. 


Nor  let  not  a woman  o*t  in  her  husband's  teeth  any  brniiit  done 
vnto  him  by  her,  which  is  an  vufming  & diaploasoirt  thins,  v*S* 
*mon^  those  that  be  cothinp  a tin  together, 

/lUfructfan  tf  a Christian  MW.ni.—  I tlkhoni  Ififnfe  ( X 

We  have  alia  ted  otir  selves  onety  to  tin*  legitimate  i-tiue  uf  k ;:.*.**; 
and  after  *«ch  who  are  properly  princes,  we  have  iuscilud  v,r»<:  w N» 
in  ociurtcsit:  ai<«l  equity  ouiy  be  so  accepted,  as  the  heire*  ti*  tft 
crown  tboucb  not  possessed  tltereof ; i,i  Hse  so  netur  «i-Am  I'u  rtm.vo, 
that  much  et  history  doth  i*ccvj»anlv  depend  upon  thc:u. 

Fuller's  II  *J  J-.ajtiiuf. 

Some  limb*  again,  in  loiii,  ur  stature 
L'ulikr.  and  not  alio  by  nature. 

In  conurrt  act,  like  rowfr-m  friends, 
bcxaiiM.'  one  serin  the  other's  suds. 

The  arm  thus  waits  upon  the  heart, 
bo  quick  to  tale  the  bull)  \ part. 

1‘riir'i  Atrnti,  eaoU>  ii. 

'the  term*  of  purr  and  mixed,  wlien  applied  to  hod  lev,  are  much 
alia  to  si>a|4c  aud  compound.  ICutn’i  Iaivicl:. 

- — Their  idle  sport. 

Who  pant  with  application  auuippla  ! 

To  trivial  toys,  and  pushing  iv’ry  bads 

Arms  a velvet  level,  feel  ajov 

Afc*»  to  rapture,  when  the  bauble  fiuds 

Ila  destin'd  goal.  Cottper  s Task. 

AKI&KA,  or  Guai.xic,  a province  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
See  Ghai.zio. 

AKKA,  a station  of  some  consequence,  of  the  Power 
Suse,  on  the  S.  of  Morocco,  bordering  on  the  Great 
Desert  of  Sahara.  The  surrounding  country,  or  ter- 
ritory, contains,  according  to  Mr.  Jackson,  a popula- 
tion of  10,000  inhabitants.  Caravans,  from  all  port* 
of  Morocco,  on  their  journey  to  Tombucioo,  make  this 
their  place  of  rendezvous. 


AKKER,  a city  of  Syria,  seated  upon  mount  Bargylus, 

2 i 2 
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AKKER.  about  27  miles  from  Tortosa.  Shaw  conjecture  that 
A I vMN  l^‘s  **ie  scriptures,  mentioned  by  the 

i)l.\E.  ProP^cl  Amos,  c.  i.  5.  & c.  ix.  7.  and  intimates  that  it 
must  formerly  have  been  as  celebrated  for  its  strength 
and  beauty,  as  it  is  now  for  its  various  kinds  of  fruits, 
as  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  &c. 

AKOND,  in  Persian  Polity,  an  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  preside  over  the  causes  of  widows  and  orphans, 
and  to  judge  of  controversies  respecting  ci\il  contracts. 
He  possesses  deputies  in  all  parts  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, and  gives  directions,  or,  as  some  say,  lectures  to 
all  inferior  officers. 

AKSCHJNSK,  a fortress  and  village  of  Russian  Tar- 
tary, in  Dauru,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Onon.  It  was  built  by  the  Russians  in  the  year  1756, 
and  forms  one  of  a series,  or  chain  of  military  posts,  on 
this  portion  of  the  Russian  frontiers.  E.  ion.  132°. 
N.  lat.  50°. 

AKSIiEHR,  a town  of  N'atolia,  in  Asiatic  Turkov,  at 
the  foot  of  a mountain  of  the  same  name,  from  whence 
copious  streams  of  water  constantly  descend,  forming 
a rivulet  through  most  of  the  streets.  The  neighbour- 
hood abounds  in  beautiful  gardens,  rich  in  almost  all 
the  fruits  of  Europe.  Fine  carpets,  wool,  wax,  gum 
tragacanlh,  and  gulls,  are  exported  from  this  place  to 
Smyrna.  In  the  year  1402,  Tamerlane  took  this  town. 
It  is  60  miles  from  Karahissar. 

AKSOR,  a village  of  Egypt,  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Thebes.  See  Thebes. 

AKTUBA,  a river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  originating 
from  the  Volga,  nearly  twelve  miles  from  Tzaritzen ; 
and  which  after  having  rejoined  the  Parvent,  empties  its 
waters  into  the  Caspian  sea.  Abundance  of  mulberry 
trees  growing  on  its  banks  have  induced  the  Russians 
to  erect  several  colonies  here  for  the  culture  of  silk. 

ALA,  a market  town  of  Austria,  seated  on  the  Adige, 
in  the  principality  of  Trent.  Population  4000. 

Ala,  or  Wing,  in  Anatomy,  a term  used  to  describe 
some  parts  of  the  human  body  which  have  been  thought 
to  resemble  wings,  such  as  the  aim  or  lobes  of  the  liver. 

ALABAMA,  a river  in  N.  America,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers  of  Georgia,  the  Coossa,  ami 
Tallopoossee.  This  is  a beautiful  river,  abounding  with 
excellent  fish,  having  a gentle  current  running  about 
two  miles  an  hour.  After  its  junction  with  the  two 
rivers  above-named,  it  takes  a south-westerly  direction, 
until  it  meets  the  Tombighee  from  the  N.W.  and  finally 
empties  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  banks 
abound  with  trees  and  vegetables  of  various  kinds,  and 
it  forms  a quick  and  pleasant  conveyance  by  large 
boats  from  Little  Tallascc  to  Mobile  bay,  a distance  by 
water,  of  about  350  miles.  There  is  an  Indian  village 
of  this  name,  situated  on  the  hank  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  arc  the  remains  of  the  Albania  nation,  who,  before 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Creeks,  inhabited  the  E. 
side  of  the  great  Mobile  river, 

ALABANDA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  inland  town 
of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  so  called  from  Alabandus,  the 
founder,  who  was  worshipped  here.  The  place  abounded 
in  scorpions,  and  the  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for 
their  voluptuousness. 

ALABANDIN'E,  or  Almondixe,  in  Ancient  Mine- 
ralogy, a gem  described  as  of  a deep  red  colour ; and 
in  hardness,  between  the  ruby  and  garnet,  with  the 
latter  of  which  it  now  classes.  It  seems  to  have  had 
its  name  from  being  found  near  the  above  town.  * 


AL'ABASTER,  n.  A\ct/3a«Tpo»* ; perhaps  from  a el  ALA  BA  S- 
Xa|3nr;  that  which,  says  Vossius,  we  cannot  hold.  TER. 

A wominan  cam  limt  liaddc  • bote  of  alabastre  of  prrcicm*e  .. 
o\  ncnwnt  ■pikrnard.  uik!  wluuine  the  hole  of  *i.tbuHre  »m  bmkon  . _ VM~ 

•cbe  hdde  it  ou  bit  heed.  H irfif,  Mark,  c-  \i% . v 

Tier  can  a w i>mu  luuvng  an  aiuiwtrrr  bote  of  oyntrart,  called 
NanJe,  that  was  pure  and  costly  : A die  brake  tin:  bote  St  jwtinrd 
it  on  hi*  heed.  DiUt.  1559.  Id, 

And  northward,  in  a touret  on  the  waD, 

Of  atatwMfrr  while  and  red  coni! 

An  omtorie  riche  for  to  see. 

In  worship  of  L>iauc  of  ehottitre. 

Hath  Theseus  don  wrmight  ill  noble  wise. 

Chancer.  The  Pnlgkia  Tale,  v.  i.  p.  76. 

The  dome  of  Mart  wo*  on  the  pile  oppos'd, 

And  on  the  north  a turret  was  eridoau 
Within  the  wall,  of  alabaster  white 
A crimson  coral  (or  the  quern  ul  night. 

Drvdn.  Pol.  and  Anile. 

Why  should  a nun.  whose  blood  is  worm  within. 

Sit  like  Ills  grand:  in-  cut  in  aiuhairrr  f 

Sleep  whin  lie  wale*  ? and  creep  into  the  lauiidiea 

With  being  peenisii.  Shakajxnrc.  Merck.  $ Ten.  act  i. 

He  [John  Still,  D.  D.]  gave  lire  hundred  pounds  for  the  building 
of  mi  Almes-bon**  in  the  city  of  Weils ; «nd,  dying  February  26, 

160?,  lira  buryed  in  his  own  Cathedral!  under  a neat  tomb  of 
alabaster  Puller's  Worthies.  Lineal  nc -shirr . 

It  was  a rock 

Of  alabaster  piled  up  to  the  clouds 
Conspicuous  far,  winding  witlt  one  ascent. 

Accessible  from  earth,  one  entrance  high  ; 

The  rest  was  craggy  dtJT,  thatorcrhoitg 
Still  as  it  ruse  impossible  to  climb. 

Nikon.  Par.  L,  book  ir. 

Oft  have  I mid,  the  praise  of  doing  well 
1*  to  the  ear.  as  ointincnt  tu  the  imrll ; 

Now  if  some  dies,  perchance,  li'iwrrer  small, 

Into  the  alabtitltr  urn  slioulii  fall. 

The  odours  of  the  sweeta,  inclos’d  would  die 
Ami  ‘tench  corrupt  < sad  change),  their  place  supply. 

Prior,  Solom.  book  hi. 

Alabaster,  among  Artist*,  the  common  name  in 
ancient  and  modem  times  for  gypsum,  and  the  calc- 
sinter  of  modern  mineralogy.  Pliny  uses  the  term 
alabastrites  for  both  these  substances.  See  Mine- 
ralogy, Div.  ii. 

Alabaster,  in  Antiquity,  a name  sometimes  given 
to  boxes  or  vases  containing  odoriferous  liquors,  from 
their  having  been  frequently  marie  of  this  material.  It 
was  also  sometimes  used  for  a liquid  measure,  contain- 
ing half  a sextarv. 

Alabaster,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands  on  the  Great 
Bahama  bank.  It  has  a healthy  and  fruitful  climate 
and  soil,  producing  large  quantities  of  pine  apples. 

Here  is  a small  fort  with  a garrison.  W.  Ion.  7 6vl,  22*. 

N.  lat.  25°,  40 . 

Alauastritje,  Alabavtritls,  Alahastrl  m drn- 
mtomr,  are  names  for  particular  kinds  of  Alabaster, 
which,  see  above. 

ALABASTRA,  in  Botany, the  small  herbaceous  leaves 
at  the  bottom  of  flowers,  particularly  those  around  the 
rose,  or  the  bud  of  a flower  generally,  and  the  calx 
that  supports  it.  from  their  resembling  the  ancient  box 
of  alabaster  both  iu  shape  and  odour. 

ALABASTRON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Lower  Egypt,  in  the  district  of  Cynopoiis,  between  the 
Nile  und  the  Red  sea.  Alabaster  was  found  in  its 
vicinity  of  excellent  quality.  Plik.  1.  v.  c.  11. 

ALACH,  a bailiwic  of  Germany,  iu  the  Erfurt  tern- 
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ALACH,  tory,  containing  thirteen  Tillages,  of  which  rix  are 
~ attached  to  the  Lutheran  church. 

Li  t ALACHUA  SAVANNAH,  a level  plain,  of  about  15 
mile*  aero**,  and  50  in  circumference,  with  scarcely 
any  trees  or  underwood  upon  it,  in  East  Florida,  about 
75  miles  from  St.  Augustine.  Though  this  Savannah 
ii  itself  comparatively  barren,  the  surrounding  hills, 
along  the  united  bases  of  which  it  is  extended,  are 
richly  furnished  with  forests,  grove*  of  fragrant  orange 
trees,  and  other  exuberant  foliage.  A town  of  tlu* 
name  once  stood  on  the  border#  of  this  plain  ; hut  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate  induced  the  Indian*  to 
remove  about  two  miles  further. 

AI.ACR  ANES,  a long  range  or  chain  of  hidden  rocks, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  gulfof  Mexico,  opposite  the  coast 
of  Yucaton,  F..  from  Stone  Bank,  and  W.  from  Cape 
Antonio,  within  the  23rd  degree  of  N.  lat.  and  the  89th 
and  9 1st  of  W.  Ion.  These  rocks  are  impervious  to 
mariners;  and,  although  there  are  some  good  channels 
and  sounding*,  it  is  more  safe  and  more  usual  to  pas* 
round  them. 

ALAC'RITY,  n.  1 Yossius  prefer*  tho  etymo- 

Alac'riously,  > logy  of  Donatus.  Alacri*  from 

Alac'uioC'iness.  1 A&ixpec,  non  tristis,  not  said. 
Without  sadness,  dullness,  heaviness;  i r.  with  cheer- 
fulness, liveliness,  readiness. 

Fur  a*  the  holy  doctor  mint  Chriaostoroe  saithr,  thought?  pain  be 
griruous  for  the  nature  of  yc  atHicciun,  yet  it  is  pletmuntc  by  Uic 
alacrilic  and  quick  niiud  of  liiem  that  wids  ni»lv  Miner  it. 

Sir  Tho.  Mere’*  Work*,  p.  75.  enj.  I, 

The  rognei  slighted  me  into  the  riuer  with  as  tittle  remorse  as  tlsey 
would  Ifsvc  dmwnMe  a blindc  bitches  puppies,  fiftecne  in  tin.*  litter: 
and  you  may  know  by  my  sisc  that  I haue  a kind  of  alaririly  of 
■inking.  S Juskupcnrc.  Merry  IFirci  of  Windsor,  *ct  il*. 

To  inftisc  some  fife,  soinr  alacT*0i*j*ru  into  y«wi,  1 *hall  descend 
to  the  more  sensitive,  quickening,  enlivening  part  of  the  text 

Hammond 'a  Sermons. 

Satan  staid  not  to  reply, 

Dnt,  glad  that  now  his  sea  should  find  a shore. 

With  froth  alterity,  and  force  renewed. 

Springs  upward,  like  a pyramid  of  lire, 

Into  the  wild  expanse.  Milton's  Par.  L.  book  ii. 

Whom  would  not  Use  sight  of  such  a forerunner  animate  and 
quicken  in  his  course  ; who,  by  running  in  the  straight  way  of 
riifhteoasTscss  with  alacrity  and  constancy , hath  obtained  himself  a 
most  glorious  crown.  Borrows  Sermon*. 

Avoid  dUugrveable  things  as  much  as  by  dexterity  sou  cun;  hot 
when  they  are  unavoidable,  do  them  with  seeming  wilSingurs*  and 
alacrity.  Chesterfield.  Ltf.  ccctxxiii. 

The  mind  of  man  ha«  naturally  a far  greater  alacrity  and  satis- 
faction ia  tracing  renemhlances  than  in  searching  fur  difference*. 

Burke's  Sublime  and  Ucoutiful. 

Kpnniinonili  * alarrioinly  expired,  in  confidence  that  he  left  behind 
him  a perpetual  memory  of  the  victories  he  had  atchievrd  for  his 
country.  liavrrixmrnt  cf  t he  Tongue,  apud  -/uAiukh'j  Viet. 

ALADINI,  in  Arabian  History,  a sect  of  free- 
thinkers, who  multiplied  considerably  in  the  reign*  of 
Almansof  and  Miratnolinus. 

ALADULIA,  a province  of  Natolia,  or  Lesser  Asia, 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  one  of  its  principal  subdivisions. 
It  comprehends  the  towns  of  Ajazzo  and  Maratli,  or 
Marascn,  and  Cappadocia,  and  i*  called  by  the  Turk* 
the  Belerbegnte  of  Marasch,  or  Dulgadir.  Ti»t  re  is 
hut  little,  if  any,  arable  land  in  this  district;  but  the 
pastures  are  extrt  mely  rich,  and  feed  immense  quan- 
tities of  cattle.  The  Cappadocian  horse*  have  1>l\  n 
the  theme  of  much  deserved  panegyric  from  the  pens 
of  several  historians.  During  the  reign  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  the  plain*  that  stretch  from  the  foot  of 


inouut  Argsous  to  tho  banks  of  the  Sarus,  were  covered  ALADU- 
with  a generous  race  of  those  animals,  who  were  re-  HA. 
nowned,  above  all  others  in  the  ancient  world,  for  TTqq, 
their  majestic  shape  and  incomparable  swiftness.  MENA. 
Sacred  to  the  service  of  the  palace  and  the  imperial 
games,  thpy  were  protected  by  the  laws  from  the  pro- 
fanation of  a vulgar  master;  whilst  the  rich  demesnes 
on  which  they  bred  and  ranged  were  deemed  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  require  the  constant  care  and 
inspection  of  a count  of  the  empire.  The  Paltnaiian 
horse*  (one  of  the  finest  breeds  of  them)  were  originally 
the  forfeiture  of  a rebel,  w hose  estate  lay  about  sixteen 
mil*?*  from  Tvana,  near  the  great  road  between 
Constantinople  and  Antioch.  The  Commentary  of 
Godefroy  detail*,  with  an  amusing  perspicuity, 
every  circumstance  of  antiquity  relative  to  these 
animals ; with  which,  while  the  imbecile  Cappadocians 
were  subject  to  the  king  of  Persia,  they  not  unfre- 
queutly  paid  their  tributes  to  that  monarch.  The 
prejudice  of  some  ancient  writers  ha*  been  transferred 
from  it#  proper  objects — the  lazy  and  supine  character 
of  the  natives — to  the  soil  which  they  neglected  to 
cultivate ; hence  they  have  not  failed  to  ridicule,  with 
more  than  sufficient  acrimony,  the  supposed  sterility 
of  the  district.  Strabo,  the  geographer;  SL  Basil, 
and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  other*,  were  natives 
of  these  plains.  The  inhabitants  still  preserve  a ra- 
pacious as  well  as  idle  character,  living  for  the  most 
part  by  the  ignoble  pursuits  of  war  or  personal  plunder. 

AL.ESA,  or  Ale* a,  in  Aneicnt  Geography,  a city 
of  Sicily,  built,  according  to  Diodorous,  in  94th  Olym- 
piad, b.  c.  403.  The  inhabitant*  were  exempted  from 
taxes  by  the  Roman* ; and  near  it  was  a fountain,  which 
is  said  to  have  bubbled  at  the  sound  of  a flute.  It 
stood  about  eight  stadia  from  the  sea,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  Caronia. 

ALAFOEUS,  a district  in  Portugal,  about  six  miles 
from  Viseu,  in  the  provine  of  Bciru. 

ALAGNON,  a river  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Canlal.  It  enters  Allier  between  Brionde  and 
Issoire. 

ALAGON,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ar- 
ragon,  altout  twelve  miles  from  Saragossa,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Ebro,  and  Xiloca.  There  is  also  a 
river  of  this  name  in  Estramadura,  which,  after  running 
in  a south-westerly  direction,  enters  the  Tagus  near  Coin*. 

A LA  ID,  a volcanic  peak  in  the  Okhotsk  sea,  near 
the  first  of  the  Kurile  island*.  It  began  to  send  forth 
some  volumes  of  smoke  in  the  year  1790,  and  about 
three  years  afterward*  flamed  with  great  fury;  but  no 
mischief  appears  to  have  been  done  by  this  irruption. 

ALAIN,  a South  American  river,  in  the  province  of 
Quito,  which,  after  running  in  a north-east  direction, 
enters  the  Purure. 

ALA  IS,  or  Allz,  i*  a large  and  populous  town  of 
France,  in  the  modern  department  of  the  Gard,  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cevennes.  It  is  about  420  mile* 
from  Paris,  and  43  from  Montpelier.  Julius  Cmsar, 
who  conquered  it  ( Rel.  Gal.),  calls  it  Alsesia.  The 
country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  is  extremely 
rich  in  agricultural  produce;  particularly  groin,  olives, 
and  mulberries;  and  it  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture*  of  serges  and  ratteens,  and  for  its  expor- 
tation of  raw  silk. 

ALALCOMEN.E,  or  Alalcomemum,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a town  of  Bceotia,  situated  on  the  border* 
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ALAIjTO-  t*f  the  lake  Copais.  It  was  a small  and  defenceless 
M Eji  .41*  city,  hut  was  held  in  reverence  on  account  of  an  ancient 
temple  and  statue  of  Minerva,  which  it  jontained.  Stha. 
t.  ix.  Mm  ‘na  in  called  Al  ilcoincuca  for  this  reason  by 
Homer.  H.  I.  iv.  v.  8.  Plutarch  (Qwest.  Gncc.)  says 
there  was.  also  a city  of  this  name  in  Ithaca,  so  called 
because  Ulysses  was  born  at  Alaleoincuo\  in  Birolia. 

ALALCOMF.NILS,  in  Antiquity,  the  Ifcpotian  name 
of  the  month  Mtrmaeterion,  the  fourth  iu  the  Greek 
year,  which  began  about  the  end  of  June.  On  the 
Ifith  day  of  this  month,  was  celebrated  n solemn  fes- 
tival instituted  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristides,  after  the 
battle  of  Platica.  in  honour  of  those  who  fell  in  the  en- 
gagement. Plutarch  (vit.  Aristides)  thus  describes  it, 
44  At  break  of  day,  one  sounding  u trumpet  goes  before 
the  procession,  followed  by  waggons  full  of  myrtle,  and 
garlands,  and  vessels  containing  wine  and  milk  for  the 
libations.  Some  free  born  youths  sneered,  carrying  oint- 
ment and  perfumes,  and  a black  bull  is  led  along  for  the 
sacrifice.  The  last  chosen  arehon  of  the  Plutieans,  who 
at  other  times  is  forbidden  to  touch  any  weapons,  or  to 
wear  any  other  colour  than  white,  now  dresses  himself 
iu  a military  robe  of  red,  and  with  a*  sword  in  his  hands 
passes  through  the  city  to  the  sepulchres.  After  certain 
ceremonies,  the  bull  is  slain,  and  the  arehon  having 
implored  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  invites  those  brave  men 
who  died  for  Greece,  to  witness  these  sacred  rites. 
Then  having  mixed  the  wine  and  milk,  he  pours  it  out 
and  says,  4 1 drink  to  those  m*n  who  gave  up  their 
lives  for  the  liberties  of  Greece  F" 

ALALIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Corsica, 
built  by  the  Phocu>ans,  destroyed  by  Scrpio,  and  rebuilt 
by  Syila.  Also,  according  to  Ptolemy,  a town  of 
Syria,  near  the  Euphrates. 

ALAMAGAN,  or  Conception  Ihi.and,  one  of  the 
Ladrones,  about  10  miles  from  Guguan.  This  island 
is  remarkable  for  a volcano,  standing  near  the  sea, 
and  forming  u cone  about  1,500  feet  high,  with  a base 
of  npwards  of  1,200  feet.  A coating  of  cinders  en- 
compasses the  sides  of  this  mount,  but  at  the  distance 
of  half  a league,  a thick  covering  of  black  vegetable 
mould,  produces  several  large  trees,  with  which, 
indeed,  the  whole  island  abounds ; some  of  them  re- 
semble the  pine-firs  of  Port  Jackson.  This  island 
forms  a tolerably  good  land-mark,  os  it  may  be  seen 
at  a distance  of  twelve  or  even  fourteen  leagues. 
N.lat.  18°,  ft.  E.  Ion.  146°,  47'. 

ALAMAK,  in  Arabic  Astronomy,  a name  applied  to 
a star  marked  by  us  y,  of  the  second  magnitude,  and 
placed  in  the  southern  foot  of  the  constellation  Andro- 
meda. 

ALAMODE,  in  Commerce,  commonly  called  mode; 
a thin,  glossy,  black  silk,  formerly  much  in  use  in  this 
country. 

ALAN,  a river  in  Cornwall.  It  is  now  called  Cam£ft 
and  Camlan,  a corruption  of  Camb-alan,  “ the  crooked 
river."  Leland  calls  it  Dunmcre,  i.  e.  the  Water  of  the 
Hills.  It  rises  about  two  miles  north  of  the  borough  of 
Camelford,  where  its  banks  arc  famous  for  two  battles; 
in  one  of  which  king  Arthur  received  a mortal  wound, 
though  he  slew  his  antagonist  Mod  red,  who  was  his 
nephew,  and  had  been  guilty  of  an  incestuous  inter- 
course with  his  uncle’s  quern,  Guenora.  The  other 
was  fought  between  the  Cornish  Britons  and  the  West 
Saxons  of  Devonshire,  in  the  year  824,  in  which  many 
thousands  fell  on  each  side;  and  the  victory  remained 


doubtful.  From  Camelford,  the  Alan,  after  a course  ALAN, 
of  about  twelve  miles,  in  a winding  southern  direction,  — 
becomes  navigable  for  sand  and  other  barges  at  Par-  ALAXGf 
brook,  mar  Egloshel,  at  which  place  it  receives  the 
river  Lame,  or  Lynhcr.  It  afterwards  becomes  in- 
creased by  several  smaller  rivers;  and  pursuing  its 
course,  empties  its  united  streams  into  Padstow 
harbour,  and  finally  discharges  itself  into  the  Bristol 
channel.  At  Padstow  it  is  nearly  a mile  broad.  This 
river  produces  some  very  fine  grey  trout,  the  flesh  of 
which  in  summer  is  peculiarly  rid  and  delicate. 

ALANBY.  .Sec  Allonjiy. 

ALANCHE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cantal.  It  is  the  head  of  a canton ; and  is  re- 
markable for  its  tanneries  and  its  manufactures  of  fine 
lace. 

ALAND*.  On  land.  See  Land. 

Her  i»t  w4Scyj>hcf  in  }»  sj.le  Blonde  bjlrnrd  l.y  poult*. 

It.  (Homcrtter,  p.  30? 

Thri  MtiU-n,  (ill  ibei  cow  • Imde 
At  'fliwrw:  nygh  to  tbe  cilee. 

(wwr.  CW  A.  Book  »iii. 

Dip  with  he  k»oJ  for  «lo.  and  a <!«►•»  o teyngt* 

All  ptt  l)vep  opr  !okrp.  a hiuir  and  u 

The  Vuiottof  Pirn  Tt.mhma*.  p.  310. 

He  mule  hi*.  »bippe  a Lnd  !i»r  toiette 

And  iu  Ui<*«  i!v  lulfp  u dev  he  Idle 

And  wid  that  «*n  (lie  lord  hr  umtl  h o real. 

CAubcer.  The  legend  of  Good  h’omen.bl  197, c.  1. 

Till  Ncpumt?  luuh  oi  him  r->inpu**ioun 
And  1 lieu?,  Choruv,  1 riUMi,  .mri  they  «I1 
And  luudeii  liim  tipuionrf  lu  {nit 
Whereof  ttwt  Pliilii*  Inly  mnt  qnerve. 

U ftl.  *09,  cot.  ?. 

In  the  beginning  of  (lie  nest  wmimer,  Acricolu  vending  bis  flrele 

fore  Mbi.  which  often  put  vUtui  *nd  *poy  led  the  countries.  thereby 
cauung  n great  auil  vuc-Ttuine  {rare. 

Slou  f'i  Chronicle. 

Three  ship*  were  hurry 'd  b_v  the  »>uihcm  hint, 

Aiwl  an  the  aren't  »l»el*e*  with  fury  eaat 
• • • • • • * » • • 

Three  more  fierce  Kurus,  in  bit  angry  mood, 

Dasli'd  on  the  shaltu*  of  the  mating  smut, 

A ad  iu  mid  oceau  left  them  moor'd  ,ii*nd. 

Drydeii.  Sneid.  Book  i. 

Aland,  or  Aelavp,  a considerable  island  in  the 
Baltic  sea:  N.  lat.  60°,  18‘.  E.  Ion.  19°.  40'.  It  is 
about  40  miles  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile,  producing  corn,  and  abundance  of  forest 
woods,  from  which  a good  traffic  is  carried  on  by  the 
natives,  in  wooden  utensils  of  various  kinds.  There 
are  nearly  4000  acres  of  land,  in  a high  state  of  culti- 
vation ; and  2.500  barrels  of  wheat  arc  said  to  be  pro-  '• 
duecd  here  annually.  It  is  an  island  remarkable  for 
the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  yielded  the  king 
of  Sweden,  some  few  years  since,  19,080  rix  dollars 
per  annum.  The  chief  town  is  Cnstleholm*  and  the 
island  itself  gives  name  to  a cluster  of  inferior  islets. 

The  inhabitants  generally  speak  the  Swedish  language. 

In  1034  it  was  included  in  the  government  of  Finland, 
and  has  recently  been  ceded  to  Russia. 

Aland’s  Bay,  on  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  be- 
tween Waterford  harbour  and  Tramore  bay.  N.  lat. 

52°,  W.  W.  Ion.  7°,  5*. 

ALANGI,  SANTIAGO  DE,  a small  but  rich  city 
of  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Terra  Firma.  It 
supplies  Utc  city  of  Panama  with  cattle  and  fruits  of 
various  kinds. 
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ALAN-  ALANGUER,  a town  of  Portuguese  Estramadurn, 
OVER,  near  the  Tagus,  between  Lisbon  and  Leiria. 

ALARM  A LA  Null  M,  in  I Jo  anv,  a genus  of  plants;  class 

. Polyandria,  order  Mouogynia. 

A LAM,  or  Alans,  a people  of  Tartar  origin,  who 
first  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Jaick,  near  the  districts 
of  Cuta  and  Solcniskoi.  They  afterwards  migrated 
into  the  plains  northward  of  Circassia,  but  in  a.  d. 
130,  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  in 
a.  D-  400.  to  the  Rhine.  Here  they  united  themselves 
with  the  Vandals,  and  traversing  Gaul,  attacked  tho 
Goths  and  Pranks  in  Spain,  but  were  repulsed,  and 
settled  ainoug  the  Pyrenees.  They  are  said  by  Amnii- 
anus  to  have  had  no  other  houses  than  their  military 
wa?^on3»  though  they  were  followed  bv  large  flocks 
and  herds,  and  derived  their  principal  subsistence  from 
their  produce.  A natural  death  was  thought  disgrace- 
ful to  their  u»cn ; their  horses  were  caparisoned  with 
the  sc  dps  of  their  enemies  ; and  they  are  said  to  have 
worshipp.  d a naked  scymclar,  placed  upright  in  the 
ground.  The  name  of  the  Alani  was  finally  lost  in 
that  of  the  Goths  and  Huns.  See  Gicoon’h  Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  iv. 

ALARBKS,  in  Arabian  Customs,  a name  given  to 
those  who  dwell  in  tents,  and  who  are  distinguished 
by  their  dress  from  those  who  live  in  towns. 

ALA  RES,  in  Autiquity,  was  the  name  given  to  the 
auxiliary  cavalry,  who  were  stationed  on  the  wings  of 
the  Roman  army.  Livy,  I.  x.  c.  43. 

ALAI’S,  A la  nor,  in  Mahometau  Theology  (from 
the  Arabic  verb  araiu  to  distinguish),  is  a name  given 
- parating  In-av.  u from  hell.  Some, 
however,  have  explained  it  to  mean  a kind  of  middle 
or  pr»  para  lory  state  of  the  departed,  answering  to 
the  purgatory  of  the  Romish  church.  It  gives  the 
name  to  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Koran. 

ALARA,  a town  of  Majorca,  about  nine  miles  from 
Palma.  It  contains  a population  of  ‘2,400  inhabitants. 

Alara,  a river  of  S.  America,  in  Antioquia,  anew 
kingdom  of  Grenada.  It  enters  the  Cauca. 

ALARttOW,  a small  insulated  town,  placed  on  a 
wCa itile,  spain.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
the  river  Xuc&r;  42  I>  agues  from  Madrid. 

ALARGED',  Give n largely,  says  Tyrwhit.  In  large, 
or,  as  we  now  say,  enlarge. 

TlNH^b  »lic  [nature]  Mould  all  ber  conning  spend 

That  to  brttnlir  might  aimile 

It  were  but  |miih'  and  lu*t  trauaile 

Such  purl  in  their  nntiuilie 

Wai  them  alargtJ  of  beauty. 

Ctouecr* t Dream,  f.  356,  c.  4. 

A ghe  corynthi*,  ourr  mouth  is  open  togfiuu  oure  l»ertc  it  alargid 
ghc  hen  not  angwiwhid  m «u,  bnt  ghe  brn  angwUchid  in  ghoure 

SBMtrdnc,,  and  I vcie  as  to  tone*,  glw  that  luu  the  tame  reward, 
c gbc  alargid.  WicLf.  2 Corim*.  c.  > L 

O ye  Corinthians,  oure  mouth  it  open  vn  to  yoo  oure  hcri  is  marie 
jaffc ; ye  are  in  no  stray  te  in  v*  hut  are  in  a stray  le  in  yosife  t«ne 
bowelles;  1 promise  vuto  you  lyke  reward,  a*  mi  to  children.  Set 
ymineKei  at  large.  BMe,  1599.  Id. 


Turmu  tluggUli  sloth  doth  itay,  bnt  force  with  speed  he  bends 
Gainst  Troians  all  his  power,  and  on  the  shore  afruut  them  tends 
They  blow  alnrme.  /L'neida «,  hook  ».  try  Thm.  PKaer. 

Right  as  the  point  of  day  begins  to  spring. 

And  larks  aloft  mrludioudir  to  sing. 

Gar  tniiitprU  sound  the  « a full  battels  blast  ; 

Ou dreadful  drums  gar  »tnk  alarum  last. 

<Si66aM* s ScwtlLJt  Chronicle*,  v.  Hi.  p.  380. 

' On  the  oilier  side,  Satan  alarmed, 

Collecting  all  his  might  diUlrri  stood. 

Like  TcneritT or  Alias  unrr  mov'd; 

His  statuir  reach'd  tlte  skv,  and  on  bis  crest 

Sal  horror  plmu'd.  Milton.  Par.  Lett,  book  iv. 

— — * — By  proof  we  feel 

Our  power  sufficient  to  dUtuTti  his  heaven. 

And  with  perpetual  inroad*  to  alarm. 

Though  inaccessible,  his  fatal  throne: 

• Which,  if  nut  victory,  is  yet  revenge. 

Id.  book  ii. 

By  this  time  terribly  sounded  the  trumpet*  atarmr,  and  then 
Several,  a Roiuaise  leaded,  who  had  tire  command  of  the  Irft  wing, 
when  lie  drew  were  untn  the  trenches  ubuvesaid  foil  of  aimed  men, 
fnun  whence  order  liad  berue  given  afore,  that  lying  then-  Juse  and 
hidden,  they  should  start  up  of  a suddaiite,  and  breake  die  anayes. 

Hellami’t  Ammianit  Marcdtinus, 

Those  petty  ehllaesaea,  that  formerly  I regardt-d  not.  but  was  apt 
lu  impute  to  nothing  but  fmues  of  the  spleen,  or  isieliuuJKily  vapours, 
are  now  able  to  give  me  alarms 

Beyle's  RefUgtians. 

And  when  hr  saw  my  best  alurutn'd  spirits. 

Bold  iu  the  quumT*  right,  rous'd  to  the  encounter, 

Of  whether  go*  U<1  by  the  noysc  1 made, 

Full  suduiuly  be  lied.  Shakespeare.  Lear,  act  ii. 

Now  arr  our  browes  bound  witli  victorious  wrvalbca. 

Our  bruited  armes  bung  up  (or  monuments. 

Our  stern  uLrumi,  chang’d  to  merry  meetings. 

Our  dreadlul  marches,  to  delightful  memum. 

Id.  Hick.  III.  act  I. 

The  Christiana  of  those  times  stood  iu  conlinuall  alLmuas  and 
expectation  of  the  day  ol  judgment,  and  tlte  cud  of  the  world. 

HokettUr*  Apolegie. 

A sudden  honor  seised  his  giddy  head. 

And  his  curs  trinkled,  and  his  colour  fled  ; 

Nature  was  in  alarm  ; some  danger  nigh 
Seem’d  threat’ued,  though  uuwrii  to  mortal  eye. 

Uruden.  Theodore  and  //after. 

AH  men  think  ail  men  mortal  but  thrmtcWrs; 

Themselves,  when  some  alarming  si  lock  of  fate. 

Strikes  through  their  wounded  heart*  the  sudden  dread  ; 

But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air. 

Soon  dose  : where  pust  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  found. 

Yornmg  Fight  Thoughts,  Nt.  i. 

. Not  only  tlie  scenery  is  defaced,  and  the  out-works  of  the  ruin 
violently  lorn  away  ; the  main  bo-'y  of  the  ruin  itself  is,  at  this  very 
time,  uniter  the  alarming  hand  ot  decoration 

Gilpin's  Tour  to  dr  Lakes. 

Alarm,  in  Military  Affairs ; the  first  tidings  of  attack, 
or  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  which  is  generally 
signified  by  the  drums  beating  an  alarm . firing  of  a 
cannon.  Sic.  An  alarm-bell  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  answering  to  the  French  tocsin.  In 
the  held  there  are  alarm-posts  assigned  by  the  quarter- 
master-general, and  in  garrison  by  the  governor,  for  the 
troops  to  repair  to,  in  case  of  emergency. 


ALARM',  v. 
Alarm',  n. 
Alarm'ing, 
Alarmingly, 
Alarm'ibt, 
Ala  Mum,  r. 
Alah'cm,  n. 


From  the  Italian  all’  armc. 
| To  arms. 

To  sound  to  arms;  to  sum- 
► mon  to  arms;  or  to  be  ready, 
i prepared  in  arms;  for  defence; 
and  thus  generally,  to  give  no- 
tice of  danger;  to  disquiet. 


Alarm, or  Alarum,  an  instrument  affixed  to  clocks, 
and  sometimes  to  watches,  to  awaken  persons  at  a fixed 
hour  of  the  night. 


ALAS',  inter. 

Allace', 

A l lake', 
Alack'. 


i 


i 


Dutch.  Eylaes ; Fr.  Hclas ; Ital. 
Ahi  lasso ; which.  Menage  thinks, 
are  the  inteijectkm  all ; and  the 
Latin,  Lassus,  wearied. 


ALARM. 

ALAS. 
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ALAS.  An  exclamation  of  weariness,  disappointment,  sor- 
ALATt  row»  comPMa'ou> 

MAMA.  For  than  li«  woll  hi*  hope  rrltrnr, 

_ % • A*  though  hi*  world?  wrrr  *D  fiiTfore, 

And  Milii,  did*  that  1 »a*  Imrr 
How  »hnli  I Hue  ‘ how  filmJl  1 do  ? 

For  nuwt  fortune  U thu*  iav  fo. 

Gower,  Con.  A.  book  it. 

fie  Inked  on  her  vglv  leper**  face. 

The  whiclie  before  M*t  white  n»  lely  flour, 

Wringing  hi*  hand*,  oft  tune*  uiod  alace 
That  lie  had  lined  to  we  that  wofull  hour. 

Chaucer.  Complaint  rf  Creseide,  Cut.  196.  c.  3. 

- — A llace,  allaet  ! 

I lei*  my  fader,  al  comfort  uud  Milare, 

And  al  aiipple  of  our  Ir&tul  ami  |>aur, 

Tharc,  thare  a Unit.  Douglas,  (took  iii.  p.,9S. 

Alai,  my  father  there,  my  only  ioy  in  care  and  wo, 

Anchi-c*  1 do  lose  ( alas)  lie  there  de|mm  me  fro. 

Aenridt*,  book  iii.  by  The*.  Phatr. 

Alaeke,  the  old*  pmoertie*  bee  to  true  ; an  ape,  although  die  be 
clothed  in  purple,  will  be  but  an  ape.  Halt,  p.  119. 

Alai  ! what  boon  it  with  iuceuant  enrr 
To  tend  the  homely,  alighted  ibrphrrd'*  trade. 

And  itrkily  meditate  the  thanklcM  iiiiuc  ? 

Were  it  not  better  done,  a*  other*  «*e, 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  Ute  shade, 

Or  with  the  tangle*  of  Ncaers't  hair?  Milton.  Lyeid. 
But  why  aim,  do  mortal  men  in  rain 
Of  fortune,  fate  or  pruridence  complain  ? 

Ciod  giw»  «*  what  lie  know*  our  want*  require. 

And  better  thing*  than  those  which  we  desire. 

Dryden.  Palem.  and  Arch. 

Alai,  regardless  of  their  doom, 

Tlie  little  victims  play, 

No  sense  have  they  of  ill*  to  come, 

Nor  carr,  beyond  to-day.  Gray.  Eton  College. 

ALASCANI.  ill  Ecclesiastical  History,  a sect  of 
Anti-Lutherans,  who  derived  their  name  from  their 
leader,  John  Alasco,  a noble  Pole.  Banished  from  his 
own  country,  and  from  Germany,  he  took  refuge  with 
his  friends  in  England,  under  Edward  VI.,  who  granted 
them  the  use  of  the  church  of  the  Augustine  friars,  in 
Ixindon.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  they  were  again  driven 
abroad,  and  sunk  into  obscurity  on  the  death  of  their 
founder.  They  held  that  baptism  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary in  the  church,  and  that  the  words,  “ This  is  my 
body,"  in  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  embraced  the 
entire  celebration  of  the  sacred  supper. 

ALASCHA,  or  Alaska,  a peninsula  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  America,  formed  by  the  Bristol 
bay  and  the  ocean  on  the  north-west  and  north,  and 
by  the  oecan  and  the  Cook’s  river  on  the  south  and 
south-east.  A number  of  islands  at  its  extremity, 
form  part  of  a cluster  called  the  northern  Archipelago. 
N.  lat.  55°,  30  to  68°.  W.  Ion.  MP  to  162*. 

ALASEY  MOUNTAINS,  a ridge  of  high  jiills,  in 
Asiatic  Russia,  between  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Omccon  and  Kovima,  ending  on  the  shores  of  the 
Froxen  ocean. 

ALASS  St  k a it,  a channel  48  mile*  long,  and,  in 
its  narrowest  part,  about  6 wide,  in  the  Eastern  sea, 
between  the  islands  of  Lomboc  and  Sumhawa.  There 
are  some  small  towns  and  villages  on  both  sides  of  its 
banks. 

ALATA,  a village  on  the  Abyssinian  Nile,  near  its 
source;  Mr.  Bruce  describes  a cataract  which  occurs 
in  the  river,  near  this  place,  as  extremely  beautiful  and 
grand.  It  is  35  miles  S.  S,  W.  of  Gondar. 

ALATAMAHA,  a navigable  river  of  Georgia,  in  North 


America,  which  rises  in  the  Cherokee  mountains,  and  aLATA- 
traverses,  under  various  names,  a tract  of  country  of  mill 
some  hundred  miles  in  extent,  till  it  empties  itself  into 
the  Atlantic,  by  several  mouths.  The  northern  branch  \ 

flows  toward  the  heights  of  Darien,  and  enters  the 
ocean  between  the  Wolf  and  Sapclo  islands.  The 
southern  running  between  Broughton  and  M*  Intosh 
islands,  is  the  principal  branch,  and  is  nearly  500  yards 
wide  at  the  mouth. 

ALATA  C ASTRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a military 
station  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  near  the  .Estuary  of 
Bodotria,  and  conjectured  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh. 

ALATE'.  See  Late. 

8*i. What  ik«i  from  Agrippina*  f 

Pom.  Faith,  none,  They  all  lock  tlinowUr*  tip  alate. 

Or  talk  m character,  I h»*e  not  scene 
A company  *o  changed.  Ben.  Jew*.  Sejanus,  act  il. 

ALAVA,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  province  of 
Biscay,  in  Spain.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  and 
west,  hv  old  Castilp,  ou  the  cast,  by  Navarre,  and  on 
the  north,  by  Guipuscoa  and  Biscay  Proper. 

A LAUDA,  in  Ornithology,  the  lark.  It  belongs  to 
the  order  Passeres.  See  Zoology,  Div.  ii. 

ALAUNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Britain, 
belonging  to  the  Damnii,  and  supposed  to  be  situated 
near  Falkirk,  on  the  Roman  wall.  Others  place  it  on 
the  site  of  Stirling.  Also  a town  of  Gaul. 

ALAUNI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  inhabitants  of 
a country  to  the  north  of  the  Palus  Moolis,  situated 
on  the  river  Tanais,  now  the  Don.  Pun.  iv.  25. 

Ptol.  I.  iii.  c.  5. 

ALAUSI,  a district  of  South  America,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito.  It  is  very  mountainous,  but  nevertheless 
ields  abundance  of  fruit  and  grain  of  almost  every 
ind.  The  capital,  which  has  the  same  name,  has  a 
good  parish  church,  and  a Franciscan  convent.  It  has 
also  manufactures  of  cloths,  baiau  s,  and  cotton  goods. 

N.  lat.  2°,  12  . W.  Ion.  78°,  391.  There  is  a river  of 
this  name  also  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  bay  of  Guayaquil.  • 

ALAY,  in  the  Turkish  language,  signifies  a triumph, 
and  is  particularly  applied  to  a ceremony  resembling 
a masquerade,  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tinople amuse  themselves  at  the  opening  of  a war. 

The  people  first  walk  in  the  dresses,  and  with  the 
respective  instruments,  of  their  several  trades ; then 
the  holy  standard  of  Mahomet  is  brought  from  the 
seraglio,  and  carried  in  great  state  through  the  city, 
attended  by  these  motley  groupes.  An  emir  precedes 
this  standard,  who  proclaims  with  a loud  voice,  that  no 
infidel  must  dare  to  approach,  or  even  to  look  upon  it; 
and  enjoins  every  true  Mussulman  to  give  notice, 
should  he  perceive  one.  This  ceremony  was  accident- 
ally witnessed  by  Baron  Tott ; aud  many  Christians  of 
all  ages  were  sacrificed  to  thu  brutal  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace on  the  occasion. 

ALAY  A,  a town  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
gulph  of  Adalia,  on  the  south  roast  of  Asia  Minor, 
commonly  called  Karamania.  Its  general  aspect  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  description  which  Strabo  has 
given  of  Coracestum,  the  first  town  of  Cdicia-Aspora, 
where  thu  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus  descend  in  their 
rugged  sterility  to  the  shore,  showing  the  commence- 
ment of  that  coast.  Coracestum  was  the  only  place 
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ALAYA.  tuat  shut  it*  gates  against  Antiocbus,  after  the  Sub- 
— mission  of  every  other  fortress  in  Cilicia,  according  to 
-UJV  the  testimony  of  Livy;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of 
Porapcy,  mentions  that  it  was  subsequently  chosen  by 
the  pirates,  as  a proper  point  of  final  resistance  to  the 
conquering  Romans  ; for  which,  indeed,  its  nearly  in- 
sular character  eminently  qualified  it. 

Alaya  is  the  capital  of  a pashalik,  although  its  pre- 
sent importance  is  by  no  means  considerable.  The 
streets  and  houses  are  all  described  as  wearing  the 
appearance  of  wretchedness.  It  has  but  feur  mosques, 
and  these  sufficiently  mean.  The  population  may  be 
estimated  at  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thou- 
sand. It  has  no  commerce.  The  situation  of  Alaya, 
however,  is  somewhat  romantic,  its  promontory  form- 
ing a natural  fortress,  on  which  are  the  decayed  indi- 
cations of  a once  anxious  solicitude  to  render  it  im- 
pregnable. by  means  of  walls  and  towers.  There  are 
some  remains  on  the  hill  of  that  species  of  wall,  which 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Cyclopian,  and  a few  broken 
columns,  which  time  has  spared  as  marks  and  vestiges 
of  antiquity,  but  without  any  Greek  inscriptions.  Over 
the  land-gate  is  an  Arabic  inscription,  importing  that 
the  place  had  been  subdued  by  Aludin  the  conqueror. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a small  Corinthian  capital,  with 
some  well-carved  heads,  with  wings  and  wreaths  of 
flowers. 

The  promontory  is  separated  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains  by  a broad  plain  and  a low  sandy  isthmus, 
from  which  it  rises  abruptly.  The  town  is  placed  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  the  ascent  is  so  steep,  that  the 
houses  appear  to  rest  upon  each  other.  The  cliffs  of 
Alaya  are  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  continue  below  it  to  the  depth 
of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  They  consist  of  a compact 
white  limestone,  tinged  by  a red  drip  on  Lhe  outside, 
und  present  a most  magnificent  appearance.  The 
brown  schislu*  base  rises  up  from  beneath  the  limestone 
on  live  northern  side  of  the  promontory.  On  the  top 
of  a high  conical  hill,  about  the  distance  of  three  miles 
north- wtst  of  Alaya,  and  two  miles  from  the  coast, 
are  found  the  deserted  remains  of  an  ancient  town, 
once  surrounded  with  walls,  and  now  presenting  the 
ruins  of  a handsome  temple ; on  the  broken  sculpture 
of  which  arc  to  be  seen  many  Greek  inscriptions,  which, 
upon  examination,  have  been  found  to  be  all  monu- 
mental. 

The  bay  of  Alaya  is  open  to  southerly  winds.  There 
•*  no  harbour  or  pier,  and  the  anchorage  is  indifferent, 
although  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  colonists  of 
ancient  Greece  provided  some  means  of  shelter  for 
vessels,  in  a place  once  of  such  consequence,  which  a* 
better  acquaintance  with  the  spot  might,  in  all  proba- 
bility, discover. 

ALB,  or  Ai.be,  n.  Lat.  Alims,  white.  Applied  to  the 
white  vestments  of  the  sacerdotal  order. 

Of  prtsle  pow  h M no  merle,  i*c  non  nmite 
Hot  lured  in  m taiibvrkr,  pai  is  no  clerki*  altile. 

It.  Rruuiic,  p . 5 1 9. 

And  Most*  brought  A«ron  it  l»y*  wnni-s  und  washed  the*  wiib 
wntrr  and  pul  upon  him  an  clbe,  \ girded  Inin  *'  a girdle. 

liMe.  1i.W.  Lev.  viii. 

Alb,  or  Albe,  in  the  Romish  church,  a white  gar- 
ment of  the  clergy,  similar  to  the  English  surplice. 
Anciently  the  newly  baptised  wore  an  alb  on  the  Sun- 
day after  Easter,  which  was  hence  called  dominica 
in  albis.  See  the  extract  above  from  the  Bible,  1539. 
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Alb,  a river  of  Germany,  winch  fulls  into  the  a LB. 
Rhine,  al>out  two  leagues  W.N.W.  of  Durlash. 

Alb,  in  Commerce,  a small  Turkish  coin;  also , 
called  Asper,  and  equal  to  about  *d  English.  '^1 

ALBA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  on  the  river 
Tanaro;  the  Alba  Pomueia  of  the  Romans, which  see. 

Its  inhabitants  arc  now  reckoned  at  9, GOO ; it  is  a bishop  s 
see,  and  there  are,  besides  the  cathedral,  three  parish 
churches,  and  several  religious  houses  for  both  sexes. 

It  is  about  18  miles  from  Turin  ; and  gives  the  name  of 
Albesano  to  the  surrounding  district. 

Ai.b.v  Firma,  in  ancient  law,  quit  rents  which 
were  reserved  to  the  crown  by  payment  of  silver  or 
white  money,  as  contradistinguished  from  rents  payable 
in  work,  grain,  or  military  service.  They  wore  also 
called  white  rents,  blanch  f arms,  and  reditu*  alii. 

Ai.ba  Fucensis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a citv  of 
the  Mar  si,  in  Italy,  now  called  Atbi.  It  was  called 
Fucensis,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Italian  cities 
of  the  name  of  Alba,  und  the  inhabitants  Albcnses, 
from  a similar  reason.  Standing  in  the  heart  of  a 
mountainous  district,  it  was  principally  used  by  the 
Romans  as  a state  prison,  and  surrounded  by  fortifica- 
tions, of  which  remains  ycl  exist ; as  well  as  those  of 
an  amphitheatre  and  temple. 

Alba  Loro  a,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of 
Latium,  in  Italy,  built  by  Ascanius,  after  Lavinium  had 
Ktrx>d  thirty  years,  on  the  Mons  Alb  anus  (afterwards  so 
called  from  the  city);  and  on  the  spot  where  a white 
sow,  with  a litter  of  thirty  young  ones,  of  the  same 
colour,  was  found,  as  foretold  to  ./Eneas,  Vino.  JEa, 

1.  viii.  v.  43,  and  83.  Air  It  el.  Viet.  c.  19.  Livy,  1.  i. 
c.  3.  only  says,  that  the  pO|>n]ation  of  Laviuium  be- 
coming too  great  for  it,  Ascanius  founded  Alba  Longa, 
and  removed  the  people  thither ; the  city  continued  to 
he  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  for  three  centuries,  hut 
Rome  eclipsed  its  glory,  and  Tultus  Hostilius  destroyed 
it  entirely,  n.  c.  666,  and  transferred  its  inhabitants 
to  Rome,  which  Livy  has  beautifully  described,  1.  i. 
c.  29.  But  the  temple,  which  was  in  a grove  on  the 
mountain,  and  in  which  Jupiter  was  worshipped,  was 
spared.  Strabo,  I.  v.  Cicero,  Orat.  pro  Afilnic, 
c.  31.  The  Mons  Albanus,  in  later  ages,  becanRi 
celebrated  for  the  palaces  and  villas  erected  on  it; 
among  which  was  a very  magnificent  one  belonging  u>/ 

Pompcy.  Cicero,  Ibid.  See  A liar  us. 

Alda  Pom i*£i a,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Liguria,  on  a small  river  called  the  Ceba.  From 
the  evidence  of  some  inscriptions,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a colony  planted  by  Pompey,  or  to  have 
been  settled  by  Scipio,  and  restored  by  him.  The 
Roman  emperor,  Pertinax,  is  said  to  have  been  born 
there;  but  Julius  Capitolinas  (in  vita)%ssigns  him  a dif- 
ferent birth-place,  lhe  town  is  now  called  Alba 
simply.  Pu  v.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  Ptolbm  v,  1.  iii.  c.  I. 

ALBACETE,  anciently  called  Cetide,  a small  but- 
busy  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  about 
80  miles  from  Valencia.  There  is  a good  trade  here 
in  wine,  saffron,  corn,  and  oil.  Its  fair,  or  market, 
held  iu  September,  has  long  been  famous  for  cattle. 

ALBAN  A,  in  Ancient  Geogruphv,  a port  of  Albania, 
in  Asia,  formerly  the  capital  of  that  kingdom.  It  was 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  between  the 
rivers  Cusius  and  Alba  mis.  It  is  now  called  Bacliu; 
or,  according  to  others,  Nias-abad. 

ALBANENESES.  See  Albic.  esses. 
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ALBANIA.  ALBANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a province  of 
Asia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caucasian  tnoutt- 

Aibnnia  in  tains ; on  tfie  east  by  the  Caspian  sea;  on  the  south  by 

' * Armenia ; and  on  the  west  by  Iberia.  The  district  is 

4 now  that  of  East  Georgia,  or  Shirwan.  It  is  watered 
by  several  rivers,  of  which  the  princ  ipal  ancient  names 
were  the  Cyrus,  or  Cyrnus,  now  the  Kur,lhc  Cambyses, 
the  Albanus,  the  Csesius,  the  Gerrhus,  and  the  Soana; 
it  had  also  several  cities  mentioned  in  ancient  writers, 
viz,  Teleba,  Thalbis,  Gelda,  Thabilaca,  Albann,  and 
Cabalica,  which  last  is  called,  by  Pliny,  the  capital. 
The  country  is  represented  by  Strabo,  as  being,  in 
remoter  times, divided  into  many  principalities,  speaking 
not  less  than  twenty-six  different  languages ; but  the  Al- 
bani, overcoming  the  other  tribes,  became  masters  of  the 
entire  district.  They  established  a regular  succession 
of  kings,  of  whom  we  read  occasionally  in  history,  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Though  defeated 
by  Pompcv,  against  whom  they  brought  an  army  of 
BO, 000  foot  and  12,000  horse,  he  was  unable  to  possess 
himself  of  the  country.  Adrian  summoned  the  king 
of  Albania  to  Rome,  to  account  for  some  of  the  depre- 
dations committed  by  his  subjects  on  the  neighbouring 
provinces  ; but  he  refused  to  obey;  and  when  he  after- 
wards attended  the  court  of  Antoninus  Pius,  he  was 
treated  with  great  respect  and  courtesy.  Down  to  the 
reign  of  Justinian  II.  they  were  governed  by  their  own 
monarchs ; when,  according  to  Zonaras,  they  were 
finally  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms.  Valiant  as  they 
were  in  war,  the  Albani  arc  represented  as  having  been 
extremely  fond  of  agriculture,  and  simple  in  their  man- 
ners. They  were  drxterous  in  all  the  sports  of  the  field  ; 
of  fair  complexion,  and  of  a very  robust  and  graceful 
appearance.  The  women  are  to  this  day  proverbially 
beautiful. 

Albania  in  ALBANIA,  a province  of  European  Turkey,  called  by 

Turbev*11  Turks  -Arnaut,  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas,  between  the  39th  and  43d 
degrees  of  N.  latitude.  It  is  in  no  part  more  than  100 
miles  in  breadth,  inland;  and  in  the  southern  districts, 
not  more  than  from  30  to  40  miles.  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  Montenagrn,  and  on  the  south  by  the  gulf  of 
Arta  and  the  Suli  mountains ; its  eastern  boundaries 
have  never  been  distinctly  fixed,  but  are  rather  to  be 
determined  by  the  language  and  character  of  the  popu- 
lation. Were  a line,  however,  drawn  in  the  Suli  moun- 
tains, from  about  the  narrowest  breadth  from  the  sea 
above  cited,  and  extended  to  the  country  of  the  Mon- 
tenegrins, a distance  of  about  250  miles,  where  this 
province  has  its  greatest  breadth,  it  would  complete  as 
correct  an  outline  of  Albania,  as  in  the  present  imper- 
fect state  of  its  geography  our  latest  travellers  will 
enable  us  to  describe,  foannina,  the  capital  of  a dis- 
trict of  that  name,  eastward,  would  be  about  20  miles 
to  the.  S.  E.  of  this  line,  and  here  resides  the  enter- 
prising Albanian  chief,  AH  Pasha,  who  now  commands 
the  entire  resources  of  this  interesting  country  . 

Though  Albania  has  frequently  changed  its  name, 
its  masters,  and  its  boundaries,  a people  have  been 
embosomed  in  its  mountains,  from  the  earliest  records 


of  history,  whose  language  and  habit*  have  retained  ALBANIA, 
unusual  traces  of  nationality.  The  Greek  lUt/rkum  and 
the  Roman  Epirus  (of  which  it  now  nearly  Occupies  the  llutory. 
site)  were  always  stigmatized  as  barbarous,  because 
unexplored  and  unconquered,  regions.  Thucydides 
applies  this  epithet  to  the  people  on  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
opposite  the  island  of  Sybota;  and  Strabo  states  that 
the  Epirotic  tribes  were  mixed  with  the  Illyrian,  and 
spoke  two  languages,  probably  their  own  vernacular 
tongue  and  the  Greek  language,  a*  the  Albanians  do 
to  this  day.  Polybius  calls  the  Illyrians  “the  enemies  IiUulMt«*t». 
of  all  nations and  Livy  partly  attributes  the  ferocious 
character  of  one  of  the  four  Roman  division*  of  Mace- 
donia to  its  contiguity  to  these  people.  In  Epirus,  and 
that  part  of  Illyricum,  afterwards  called  New  Epirus, 
neither  the  efforts  of  the  Greeks  nor  of  the  Romans 
toward  civilizing  the  inhabitants,  ever  were  *o  success- 
ful a*  in  the  interior  of  the  continent ; but  the  Abori- 
gines of  the  country  retained  their  mountains,  their 
manners,  and  those  remnants  of  a distinct  language, 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  modern  Albanian.  Greek 
words  and  Latin  words  still  more  numerously,  are  mixed 
with  this  dialect,  as  well  as  a few  of  Gothic  origin, 
but  not  more  than  obtain  in  all  the  other  distinct  lan- 
guages of  Europe;  or  than  may  lie  easily  traced  to 
the  successive  revolutions  in  their  history. 

The  earliest  geographer  who  mention*  the  Albani  of 
this  district,  is  Ptolemy,  and  they  appear  in  his  time  to 
have  been  a small  tribe  of  Illyrian*,  possessing  the  town 
of  Albanopolis,  of  which  we.  hear  no  more  fur  many  cen- 
turies. Then  it  is  described  (Amu t Comnena,  I.  xiii. — 

Aaopolita,  c.  1 4, 25 ) as  Albanon,  Arbanon,  or  Elbanon, 
a town  which  commands  the  jrasses  “ leading  from  the 
country  about  Lychnidus  to  die  maritime  plains."  Some 
writers  have  supposed  this  town  to  have  been  originally 
named  from  some  obscure  connection  with  Alba , in 
Italy,  and  a tradition  of  this  kind  exists  in  the  country 
itself.  The  situation  and  resources  of  this  line  of  Origin  of 
roast  seems  to  have  given  it  that  importance  with  the  present 
Greek*  of  the  Lower  Empire,  which  induced  them  to  “*“*■ 
apply  the  name  .-\\><ivu<  to  all  the  nation*  of  these  and 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  who  spoke  the  same 
dialect,  and  to  the  country  itself  that  of  AX/3avia, 
AX/Wqrta  and  A^Wijrm.  But  this  name  is  hardly 
known  to  the  inhabitants,  who  call  the  country  Skipcri, 
and  an  Albanian,  Skipelar. 

The  Romans  gladly  availed  themselves  of  many  of 
the  fine  harbours  on  this  coast,  and  the  traces  of 
the  Ignatian  road,  which  communicated  from  Apol- 
lonia  to  Theasalonica,  over  an  extent  of  262  Roman 
miles,  arc  a proof  of  the  importance  once  attached 
to  this  province  and  the  neighbourhood.  On  the 
decay  of  the  empire  it  was  amongst  the  most  im- 
portant conquests  of  Alaric  and  the  Goths,  who  settled 
here,  and  were  declared  masters-gencral  of  the  couutry 
by  the  Emperor  of  the  cast.  Wc  afterwards  find  some 
of  their  descendants  in  quiet  possession  of  the  northern 
districts,  and  one  of  them,  named  Sidismund,  in  alliance, 
with  Tbeodoric  the  Great.  During  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tcutb  centuries,  Albania  was  the  prey  of  the  Sda- 
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ALBANIA. TOllian  tribe*.  and  chiefly  of  those  called  Bulgarians. 

In  870,  Acliris,  or  Orrwla  (the  ancient  LyckndiuJt  was 
lliuarv  in  the  sovereign  residence  of  the  Bulgarian  kings,  and  an 
the  dark  archbishop's  see.  The  same  race  took  possession  also 
H'*-  of  tho  ancient  Nicopolis,  and  gradually  of  the  whole 
region.  “ It  was  in  these  ages  of  Bulgarian  prowess," 
says  Major  Leake  ( Researches  in  Greece,  4 to.  p.*240,  1 ), 
“ that  the  remains  of  the  Illyrian  and  Epirotic  nations, 
bccama  Anally  included  within  the  boundaries  which 
they  have  ever  since  held.  Many  Sclavonian  words 
then  found  their  way  into  the  Albanian  language*,  and 
have  been  increased  in  number  by  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Albania  and  the  extensive  regions  of  Servia  and 
Bulgaria,  which  surround  it  on  the  north  and  east,  and 
throughout  which  the  Bulgarian  dialect  of  Sclavonia  is 
spoken.  It  inay  be  thought  surprising,  perhaps,  that 
und«r  these  circumstances  the  proportion  of  Sclavonian 
words  is  not  larger,  and  it  maybe  considered,  as  a proof, 
that  the  strength  of  the  Epirotic  and  Illyrian  mountains, 
and  the  spirit  of  their  inhabitants,  were  still  equal,  us 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  to  protect  them  from  being 
completely  subdued."* 

Intheyear  10711  the  Albanians,  properly  so  called,  first 
begin  to  act  an  important  part  in  history.  They  formed 
one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  army  of  Niccphorus 
Basilacrs,  which  was  all  collected  from  this  neighbour- 
hood. The  Roman  kings  of  Sicily  afterwards  obtained 
settlements  upon  this  coast;  as  did  the  Franks,  and 
other  nations,  in  their  alliance  during  the  whole  of  the 
crusades.  When  the  oriental  empire  was  dismem- 
bered, by  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  in  1*204, 
Michael  Angelas,  an  illegitimate  r<  lation  of  the  imptrial 
l>r«j*»uic  family,  established  a l>c#  potato  iu  this  district,  em- 
olEjtisu*.  l>racjnur  Acarnania,  /Etolia,  and  Epirus,  and  including 
the  towns  of  louinim,  Arts,  aact'Naupactus,  which, 
with  some  slight  interruption,  coutinued  an  independent 
state,  until,  in  1431,  it  fell  under  the  Turkish  yoke. 
During  this  period,  the  des|»ot$  of  Epirus  (as  they  were 
called),  are  frequently  found  connected  with  the  royal 
families  of  the  surrounding  stales,  and  their  alliance  was 
sometimes  courted  by  the  imperial  family.  They  cxer- 
. cised  important  influence  in  the  perpetual  wars  of  their 
neighbours;  in  the  14th  century  they  extended  their 
conquests  into  Thessaly,  Acarnania,  and  Macedonia ; 
but  they  never  long  remained  in  strength  beyond  their 
native  mountains.  In  1383,  they  were  first  defeated  by 
the  Turks,  but  the  talents  and  romantic  courage  of  their 
Seamier-  celebrated  chief,  George  Kastrioli  (or  Scandorberg),  and 
Lcrg.  his  family,  delayed  their  subjugation  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years  after  the  Forte  had  undisputed  dominion  over 
the  rest  of  northern  Greece,  and  well  sustained  the 
hereditary  character  of  the  Albanians  for  desperate 
courage.  Their  last  struggle  was  at  the  celebrated 
siege  of  S codr  a,  which  still  preserves  its  name  fin  1478); 
and  which  is  perpetuated  by  a contemporary  biographer 
and  eve-witness,  Marinas  Barletius.  In  this  siege 
they  were  aided  by  the  Venetians,  who  afterwards  ob- 
tained some  towns  upon  the  coast,  and  established 
themselves,  iu  considerable  strength,  on  the  adjacent 
Ionian  islands.  These  circumstances  ".ended  to  preserve 
the  people  of  the  mountainous  districts  from  complete 
subjugation,  as  well  as  from  complete  conversion  to 
the  Ottoman  faith;  and,  indeed,  though  Albania  became, 
from  the  reign  of  Mahomet  the  Second,  an  acknow- 
ledged province  of  tt»e  Turkish  dominions,  uud  though 


that  event  has  effected  many  changes  in  their  external  ALBANIA, 
character,  Christianity  has  always  been  professed,  and 
at  present  is  said  to  numlier  more  votaries  in  this 
district  than  lslamism.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period,  therefore,  live  Porte  has  rarely  been  able  to 
enforce  a more  absolute  obedience  to  its  order*,  than  of 
late  years,  when  every  provincial  governor  first  esta- 
blishes his  own  influence  over  the  country  by  force  or  fraud , 
and  then  applies  to  Constantinople  for  his  authority. 

The  great  divisions  of  modern  Albania  are  inhabited  Din -ton* 
by  the  Ngege,  the  Toske,  the  Liape,  and  the  Tzami.  uud  tribe*. 
The  Ngege  possess  the  northern  district  as  far  down- 
ward as  Kavaia,  and  the  ancient Genusus.  Their  chief 
towns  are  Dultzuni,  Skodrc,  or  Scutari;  Ales,  or  I^rs- 
sio,  Durazzo,  Tarane,  and  Dibre.  The  Toske  occupy 
the  great  plains  of  the  Mizakic  and  Muhtkustm,  which 
extend  from  the  hills  of  Dyrrhachium  to  Herat  amt 
Avlomt,  together  with  the  mountains  bordering  on  the 
south  side  of  those  plains,  as  far  as  Lopesi,  Tepelini, 
and  Klisara,  all  of  which  are  situated  on  the  ancient 
Aou$t  now  called  Viosa.  They  also  occupy  the  moun- 
tains which  stretch  into  Macedonia,  as  far  as  the  dis- 
trict of  Koretza.  Their  chief  towns  are  Berat  and 
Elbasan  (the  ancient  Albanopolu) ; the  former  being  the 
most  important  place  in  Albaniu,  next  to  Skodre.  The 
wild  mountains  lietwecn  Toskeri  and  the  sea  coast  form 
the  district  of  the  Laipc  ; it  exteuds  south  to  the  plain 
of  Delvino.  The  Tzami  inhabit  all  the  region  south 
of  the  river  Kalanta,  anciently  called  Thvamis,  of  which 
the  present  name  of  the.  tribe  has  been  supposed  to  be 
a corruption ; the  country  extends  inland  toward 
loannina,  and  is  called  Dai  by  the  Albanians,  Tzamou- 
ria  by  the  Greeks.  The  chief  places  are  Suli  (the  Selli 
of  Strabo),  Parumithia,  Liuarati,  Margarita,  Parga,  and 
Aghia. 

There  are  inferior  districts  which  hare  probably  been 
detached  from  the  above  by  some  of  the  various  masters 
of  Albania,  comprehending  the  maritime  country  opposite 
Corfu,  called  Parakalamo,  the  fertile  plain  of  Delvino, 
near  the  ancient  Phmnice,  Deropul,  zugoria,  and  the 
mountains  east  of  the  Deropul,  Rczc,  Khimara,  Kara- 
Murata,  Premodi  and  Kolonia.  The  districts  of  loan- 
nina, Poleo-Pogoniana  and  Konitzn,  are  conquests  of  the 
Albanians,  rather  than  a portion  of  this  country,  and 
in  the  above  enumeration  of  its  divisions,  those  which 
are  purely  Albanian,  have  been  followed. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Albania  was  All  Padu. 
divided  into  several  independent  pashatiks,  and  those  of 
Berat, loannina, and  Delvino.  possessed  considerable  mi- 
litary power.  At  this  period  (1751),  the  present  Ali  Pasha 
was  botn,  at  Tepelini,  the  chief  town  of  one  of  these 
petty  governments,  over  w hich  his  father  presided.  His 
life  has  been  a scries  of  successful  brigandage;  he  first 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  neighbouring  pasha.  at 
Berat,  married  his  daughter,  and  overthrew  the  pasha- 
lik  of  loannina,  which  he  made  the  centre  of  his  future 
operations.  The  paslmlik  of  Arta  soon  after  submitted 
to  his  arms,  and  he  was  appointed  by  the  Porte, 
Dervcni-Pasha  of  Romelia.  This  office,  being  that 
of  guardian  of  all  the  passes  of  the  country,  was 
an  invaluable  step  to  his  ambition.  He  was  now  (in  1798) 
made  a vizier,  or  a pasha  of  three  tails  (a  title  of 
honour  among  the  Turks,  derived  from  the  number  of 
horse-tails  carried  before  their  great  officers  in  proces- 
sion); and  his  father-in-law  being  dead,  he  made  no 
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AUHNIA.  scrapie  of  attacking  hi*  non,  then  pasha  of  Berat  and 
Avlona,  on  a slight  pretext  of  quarrel;  this  was  followed 
Ptoerf  js  of  by  the  reduction  of  Proves  a,  Von  ilia,  and  Karlili,  or  A car- 
All  Poslm.  nania.  lie  was  induced,  however,  to  preserve  the 
pasha  Ibrahim  iu  authority,  at  lb-rat,  for  a short  time, 
and  contracted  marriages  with  the  family  for  his  sons. 
Still  the  mountains  of  Suli  resisted  his  progress,  and  it 
was  not  until  a bloody  contest  of  sixteen  years,  that  he 
could  possess  himself  of  the  whole  region  over  which 
he  how  presides.  He  has  lately  dethroned  Ibrahim, 
and  Mahomet,  pasha  of  Del  vino;  and  extended  his  domi- 
nions into  Macedonia,  and  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
ancient  Attica.  Albania  comprehends  all  the  western 
part  of  his  territory ; and  is  that  which  is  most  valuable 
from  its  position  and  resources,  and  where  his  domi- 
nion is  mostly  absolute  and  entire. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Albanian  vizier  holds  his 
government,  in  relation  to  Constantinople,  may  be  un- 
derstood from  the  preceding  account  of  his  character 
and  progress.  The  Porte  acknowledges  his  titles  as 
conferred  by  the  sultan,  and  the  vizier  makes  a formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  imperial  authority  by  the  re- 
spectful reception  of  an  annual  firman  from  Constan- 
tinople, to  which  he  remits  considerable  sums  in  the 
shape  of  a karach,  or  capitation-tax,  as  well  as  certain 
rents  or  imposts  which  he  farms  under  the  Turkish 
government.  But  in  the  iulemal  government  of  Al- 
bania the  Turks  have  no  interference  whatever ; nor  in 
Ali  Pasha’s  alliances  with  foreign  states,  from  which 
he  receives  and  sends  agents  regularly  in  his  own 
name.  England,  France,  and  Russia,  generally  keep 
a consul  here,  and  the  political  information  of  the  court 
of  Ioannina  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Constantinople 
itself.  His  army  in  war  is  ahout  30,000  men  of  all 
arms ; though  the  inhabitants  exaggerate  it  to  double 
the  amount.  His  naval  power  is  inconsiderable.  Dr. 
Holland's  description  of  the  Viziers  government  in  1813, 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader,  and  may  dc- 
velope  the  character  of  a despot  whose  ambition  has 
hitherto  been  unchecked,  and  whose  future  measures 
may  have  no  inconsiderable  effect  on  the  stability  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  **  Speaking  generally,**  he  says, 
{Travels  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  Albania,  See.  4to.  p.  118), 
“ of  his  administration,  it  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  ab- 
solute individual  despotism,  supported  by  a union  of 
powerful  personal  qualities  in  that  individual.  Quick 
thought,  singular  acuteness  of  observation,  a conjunc- 
tion of  vigour  atid  firmness  in  action,  and  much  per- 
sonal resolution,  are  connected  with  an  uncommon 
faculty  of  artifice,  an  implacable  spirit  of  revenge,  and 
the  utter  disregard  of  every  principle  interfering  with 
that  active  movement  of  ambition,  which  is  the  main- 
spring and  inaster-feeling  of  his  mind.  The  effect  of 
these  remarkable  qualities  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
progress  he  has  made  to  his  present  state  of  elevation. 
Their  influence  is  strikingly  apparent  in  the  entire  sub- 
jection of  so  many  warlike  tribes,  in  the  perfect  tran- 
quillity of  his  dominions,  in  the  despotic  exercise  of 
his  government;  and  above  all,  in  the  mysterious  awe 
with  which  even  his  name  and  mandate  are  regarded 
by  every  class  of  his  subjects.  It  is  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  allege,  as  one  proof  of  his  superior  under- 
standing, a degree  of  freedom  from  national  and  reli- 
gious prejudices  rarely  to  be  found  among  Turkish 
rulers.  He  has  studiously  adopted  into  his  territory 
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several  of  the  improvements  of  more  cultivated  na-  ALBANIA, 
lions ; he  has  destroyed  the  numerous  bands  of  robbers* 
who  infested  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  country  ; Unpvovw- 
by  bis  direction  roads  have  been  made,  bridges  con-  «*“**• 
strucUd,  and  agricultural  improvements  attempted. 

This  laudable  spirit  has  added  respect  to  the  terror 
inspired  by  his  government;  and  even  those  who,  out 
of  the  immediate  reach  of  hi*  power,  can  venture  to 
express  hatred  of  his  tyranny,  are  obliged  to  allow  that 
Albania  is  more  happy  and  prosperous  under  this 
single  and  stem  dominion,  than  when  divided  among 
numerous  chieftains,  oud  harrassed  by  incessant  wars. 

From  this  opinion,  no  deference  to  the  principles 
of  despotism  c an  be  inferred.  The  experience  of  his- 
tory has  proved  that  a single  tyrant  is  less  injurious  to 
the  happiness  of  a people,  than  tyranny  divided  among 
several ; and  the  vizier  of  Albania  has  himself  become 
a despot,  only  by  the  annihilation  of  the  many  despots 
who  preyed  ou  that  heretofore  distracted  and  divided 
country.” 

The  Albanian  or  Skipetaric,  is  not  a written  lan-  J,»ng>jai;e  uf 
gunge.  Sometimes,  in  the  southern  provinces,  the  Albania. 
Greek  characters  have  been  used  to  represent  Albanian 
words,  but  a*  the  Greek  itself  is  fumiliar  to  the  edu- 
cated classes,  it  is  generally  used  in  writing.  Major 
Leake  has  formed  a grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the 
vernacular  tongue,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  the  appendix 
to  his  Travels  m Albania,  gives  nn  abridgment  of  an 
Albaniun  grammar,  formed  as  curly  as  the  year  171*1, 
by  an  Italian  missionary,  of  the  Fropugamla  Fide,  at 
Home,  named  Da  Lecce,  to  both  of  which  we  may  refer 
the  curious  in  philology,  in  further  illustration  of  the 
history  of  a people  who  hav  c undergone  fewer  changes 
in  habit  and  situation  than  perhapa  any  other  European 
community.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  Albanian  utterance 
is  the  predominance  of  nasal  sounds. 

Of  Uic  population  of  Albania  various  estimates  have  Population, 
been  given.  The  standing  army  of  their  great  leader 
Scanderberg  consisted  of  8000  horse  and  7000  foot; 
and  perhaps  one  million,  four  hundred  thousand,  will 
be  found  as  accurate  a calculation  of  the  entire  inha- 


• This  nn  be  understood  only  in  a limited  sense,  iierordine  to 
trie  moil  recent  testimony.  Lord  Byron  tbu*  dcicribr*  hi*  \i*ii  t« 
Uic  l*aaba*t  court : 

To  greet  Albania's  chief,  whose  dread  command 
Is  lawless  law;  for  with  a bloody  hand 
lie  may*  a nation,  turbulent  and  bold  ; 

Vet  hen.’  and  there  some  daring  mountain- land 
Disdain  lux  power,  and  from  their  ruckv  hold 
Hurt  their  defiance  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold. 

In  marl4c-pavc*i  pavilion,  where  a spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 

Whose  bubbling  did  a genial  freshness  fling. 

And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 

Ali  reclined,  a man  of  war  and  woes ; 

Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace, 

While  gentleness  her  milder  radiance  Biro's  s 
Along  that  aged  venerahlr  face, 

The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with  disgrace. 

It  is  not  that  yon  hoars  lengthening  beard, 

HI  suits  the  passions  which  belong  to  youth ; 
l/j*r  conquers  age — so  Hafis  bath  averred, 

So  sings  the  1'eioii,  and  be  sings  iu  sooth— 

But  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  truth. 

Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  liavc  marked  him  with  a typer's  tooth ; 

Blood  follows  blood,  and,  through  their  mortal  span. 

In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood  began. 
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ALBANIA,  bitonts  of  the  country  as  can  well  be  obtained.  The 
temperature  of  the  whole  district  is  mild  and  heal  thy, 
Climata.  especially  in  the  upper  port  which  is  consequently  the 
best  peopled.  lu  the  spring  there  is  seldom  much  rain 
or  long  continued  droughts ; but  the  autumnal  rains 
last  a month  ; in  the  close  of  the  season,  the  sky  pre- 
sents the  most  perfect  clearness,  whilu  the  middle  of 
the  day  is  as  warm  as  in  our  June.  The  heat  in  sum- 
mer is  very  oppressive,  but  the  winter  does  not  last 
more  than  two  months.  The  physicians  in  all  the  largo 
towns  arc  Greeks,  and  well-informed  men;  the  sur- 
geons generally  Albanians,  and  very  ignorant.  Mr. 
Hobbouse  mentions  a method  of  kneading  the  shoulders 
and  pulling  the  limbs  which  he  saw  practised  for  a 
cold,  and  as  singular  a remedy  for  fevers.  The  patient 
stretches  out  his  arm,  and  the  doctor  runs  his  thumb 
forcibly  along  the  principal  artery,  from  the  wrist  unto 
the  shoulder.  This  he  repeats  several  times,  until  he 
has  thrown  the  man  into  a complete  perspiration,  when 
he  covers  him  up  warm,  and  considers  him  in  a fair 
wav  of  reentry. 

Moke  o«d  'fhe  Albanians  are  of  middle  stature,  muscular,  and 
Jj- uf  ,llc  straight  in  their  make,  and  particularly  small  round 
j ojuau*.  ^ |oing;  the  expression  of  their  eyes  is  very  lively ; 

their  chests  full  and  broad.  They  wear  a tight  girdle 
round  their  waists,  and  puncture  and  stain  their  skin. 
The  women  are  tall  and  strong,  rather  than  Ix-autiful, 
and  bear  many  marks  of  wretchedness  in  their  general 
appearance.  Their  common  dress  is  a coarse  cotton, 
with  the  head  covered  by  a shawl,  clasped  under  their 
ears.  Some  of  them  substitute  awhile  woollen  dress; 
and  some  of  the  younger  women,  wear  a kind  of 
scull-cap,  under  which  the  hair  is  braided,  and  flows 
down,  strung  with  their  smaller  pieces  of  money.  The 
Albanian  women  have  a general  taste  for  the  fantastical 
in  their  dress,  and  are  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  clean- 
liness. The  common  attire  of  the  men  is  a shirt  of 
cotton,  generally  worn  from  white  to  quite  black,  and 
often  fulling  to  shreds,  and  well  inhabited  before  it  is 
changed ; drawers  of  the  some  materials ; a mantle  of 
white  woollen,  and  a large  great  coat,  or  capote,  famed 
in  our  poet  Spensers  time, 

“ huge  capote  Alhanrte  wise." 

This  has  loose  open  sleeves,  and  a hood  which  hangs 
in  a square  piece  behind,  but  when  used  upon  the  head 
it  is  fastened  into  form  by  a long  needle,  or  sometimes 
with  a pistol  ramrod.  It  is  also  made  of  white  woollen, 
or  sometimes  of  horse-hair.  Their  wuist-girdle  is  a 
coarse  shawl  drawn  very  tight  by  a belt  that  contains 
their  pistols.  When  they  go  to  rest,  they  loosen  this, 
draw  the  capote  about  them,  and  frequently  have  no 
other  covering.  In  the  summer  they  throw  off  the 
capote,  and  sometimes  the  mantle.  The  poorest 
Albanian  is  not  to  be  found  without  his  pistols;  and 
the  long  gun,  in  the  use  of  which,  they  are  very  dex- 
terous, has  a place  in  every  cottage.  Besides  their 
pistols,  their  belt  generally  contains  a case  knife,  va- 
riously ornamented,  and  the  handle  strung  with  amulets ; 
and  the  “ calamaro,’  a sort  of  portable  inkstand  and 
pen,  of  which  they  are  said  to  be  very  proud,  whether 
they  can  use  it  or  not. — *'  The  whole  Albanian  costume, 
when  quite  clean  and  new,’  say*  Mr.  Hobhouse, 44  is  in- 
comparably more  elegant  than  any  worn  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  it  may  be  made  very  costly.  The  agas, 
who  can  afford  such  an  expencc,  to  their  other  two 


jackets,  add  a third  without  sleeves;  and  all  three  of  ALBANIA, 
these  suits  being  of  velvet,  richly  worked  with  inlaid 
gold  or  silver,  the  body  of  the  dress  has  the  appearance, 
and,  indeed,  almost  the  stiffness,  of  h coat  of  mail.” 

Lord  Bvrun  says  the  resemblance  between  the  Albanians 
and  Highlanders,  struck  him  forcibly. 

Their  cottages  are  neat,  and  consist  generally  of  one  Hoov»  and 
floor,  divided  into  two  rooms,  in  one  of  which  they  keep  ««nnm. 
their  maize  in  the  stalk,  or  their  grapes,  which  they 
sprinkle  with  salt  to  preserve  them.  Each  person 
generally  has  a small  garden  ; and  the  villages  nave  a 
green  for  holiday  sports,  and  a circular  piece  of  paved 
ground  attached  to  it,  on  which  their  corn  is  trodden 
out  by  eight  or  nine  horses  abreast,  driven  round  a 
stake  fixed  in  the  centre.  The  principal  food  of  the 
Albanians  is  wheaten  or  barley  bread,  or  cukes  of  boiled 
or  roasted  maize,  cheese  made  of  goat’s  milk,  rice 
mixed  with  butter,  eggs,  dried  fish,  olives,  and  oth  r 
vegetables.  .‘Sometimes  they  kill  a kid  or  sheep,  and 
fowls  are  every  where  plentiful,  but  their  proportion  of 
animal  fowl  is  always  small  compared  with  their  vege- 
tables. Both  Mahouietaus  and  Christians  drink  wine, 
and  aa  ardent  spirit  called  racket,  extracted  from  grape 
husks  and  barley;  they  take  also  water  in  large 
draughts,  and  during  the  most  violent  exercise  without 
any  apparent  inconvenience.  Coffee  is  found  in  some 
houses  in  the  towns.  The  Albanians  arc  generally 
temperate,  economical,  and  even  avaricious;  but  they 
arc  idle  and  ignorant  us  husbandmen,  muny  of  whose 
most  important  avocations  they  transfer  to  the  women. 

Until  lutely,  the  whole  country  was  infested  with  strong 
bands  of  robbers,  and  though  they  have  been  gTeatly 
suppressed  by  the  strict  police  of  Ali  Pasha,  it  is  not 
thought  disgraceful  to  have  been  connected  with  them, 
and  they  arc  still  very  able  at  their  trade.  Robbing 
and  stealing  are  said  to  be  reckoned  two  such  different 
vices,  that  while  in  the  former  they  will  even  glory, 
from  the  latter  the  lowest  orders  arc  remarkably  free. 

The  Albanians  have  some  curious  forms  of  salutation.  Salutation*. 

From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  three  hours  afterwards, 

they  say  ‘mire  nestrascin,’ or ‘nestrascia  emire,' good 

morning.  From  the  third  hour  to  noon,  * mireminghiessi,* 

literally,  a good  cheese-making  to  vou,  from  the  time 

when  the  shepherds  make  their  clieesc.  Good  day, 

good  evening,  and  good  night,  are  used  much  the  same 

as  amongst  us.  To  a man  in  his  own  house  they  say, 

mire  mbe  icfeptj,  well  at  home;  to  a person  at  work, 

mirr  mbe  pane,  well  at  your  work ; and  mire  mbe  die  It, 

well  in  the  sun,  to  those  who  are  reclining  in  the  sun. 

The  Albanians  arc  extremely  fond  of  music,  and  every 
common  troop  of  soldiers  is  provided  with  its  mando- 
line and  singer.  As  soon  as  the  daily  occupation  is 
over,  the  Albanian  begins  to  sing  and  play;  he  is  his 
own  composer  and  poet,  and  the  music  is  generally 
nothing  more  than  a repetition  of  monotonous  sounds, 
struck  at  random  with  the  fingers  from  an  uncouth 
mandoline,  and  accompanied  with  rough,  howling 
tones  of  the  voice.  Their  fondness  for  the  dance  is 
equally  strong;  and  the  execution  of  it,  for  graceful- 
ness, somewhat  similar.  As  a specimen  of  Alba- 
nian manners  we  subjoin  Mr.  Hobnouse's  account  of 
this  their  favourite  amusement: — 

44  Although  lazy  in  the  intervals  of  peace,  there  is  one  Albanian 
amusement  of  which  (as  it  reminds  them  of  their  wars, 
and  is  in  itself  a sort  of  frandly  contest)  they  partake 
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ALBANIA. 


ALBANIA,  with  the  most  persevering  energy  and  outrageous  glee. 
W’"N  I allude  to  their  dances,  which,  though  principally  re- 

AUtmuui  sorted  to  after  the  fatigues  of  a march,  ami  during 
““***•  their  nights  on  the  mountains,  are  yet  occasionally  their 
diversion  on  the  green  of  their  own  villages.  There  is 
in  them  only  one  variety : either  the  hands  of  the  party 
(a  dozen  or  more  in  number),  are  locked  in  each  other 
behind  their  backs;  or  every  man  lias  a handkerchief 
in  his  hand,  which  is  held  by  the  next  to  him,  and  so 
on  through  a long  string  of  them.  The  first  is  a slow 
dance : the  party  stand  in  a semicircle ; and  tlieir 
musicians  in  the  middle,  a fuller,  and  a man  with  a 
lute,  continue  walking  from  side  to  side,  accompanying 
with  their  music  the  movements,  which  are  nothing 
but  the  bending  and  unbending  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
semicircle,  with  some  very  slow  footing,  and  now  and 
then  a hop. 

Flimdker-  V‘  But  in  the  handkerchief  dance,  which  is  accom- 
clkiaef  daacc.  panied  by  a song  from  themselves,  or  which  is,  more 
properly  speaking,  only  dancing  to  a song,  they  are 
very  violent.  It  is  upon  the  leader  of  the  string  that 
the  principal  movements  devolve,  and  all  the  party 
take  this  place  by  turns.  He  begins  at  first  opening 
the  song,  and  footing  quietly  from  side  to  side. ; then 
he  hops  quickly  forward,  dragging  the  whole  string 
after  him  in  a circle ; and  then  twirls  round,  dropping 
frequently  on  his  knee,  and  rebounding  from  the 
ground  with  a shout;  every  one  repeating  the  burden 
of  the  song,  and  following  the  example  of  the  leader, 
who,  after  hopping,  twirling,  dropping  on  the  knee, 
and  hounding  up  again  several  times  round  and  round, 
resigns  his  place  to  the  man  next  to  him.  The  new 
Coryphreus  leads  them  through  the  same  evolutions, 
but  endeavours  to  exceed  his  predecessor  in  the  quick- 
ness and  violence  of  his  measures  ; and  thus  they  com 
tinue  at  this  sport  for  several  hours,  with  very  short 
intervals,  seeming  to  derive  fresh  vigour  from  the 
words  of  the  song,  which  is  perhaps  changed  once  or 
twice  during  the  whole  time. 

Uuin.'.  “ In  order  to  give  additional  force  to  their  vocal 

music,  it  is  not  unusual  for  two  or  three  old  men  of 
the  party  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  to  set 
the  words  of  the  song  at  the  beginning  of  each  verse, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  leader  of  the  string ; and  one 
of  them  has  often  a lute  to  accompany  their  voices. 

“It  should  have  been  told  that  the  lute  is  a very 
simple  instrument;  a three-stringed  guitar,  with  a very 
long  neck  and  a small  round  base,  whose  music  is  very 
monotonous,  and  which  is  played  with  what  I shall  be 
excused  for  culling  a plectrum,  made  of  a piece  of 
quill,  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  majority  of  the  Al- 
banians can  play  on  this  lute,  which,  however,  is  only 
used  for,  and  are  just  sufficient  for  the  accompani- 
ment, and  marking  the  time  of  their  songs. 

“ The  same  dance  can  be  executed  by  one  performer ; 
wfho,  in  that  case,  does  not  himself  sing,  but  dances 
to  the  voice  and  lute  of  a single  musician.  We  saw  a 
boy  of  fifteen,  who,  by  some  variation  of  the  figure, 
and  by  the  ease  with  which  he  performed  the  pirouette , 
and  the  other  difficult  movements,  made  a very  agree- 
able spectacle  of  this  singular  performance.*' 

Trad?,  The  trade  of  Albania  is  not  inconsiderable,  and  is 
much  encouraged  by  the  reigning  Pasha.  The  exports, 
which  are  chiefly  conducted  through  the  gulf  of  Arta, 
are  grain,  timber,  oil,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  wool ; but 


the  merchants  who  conduct  it  reside  principally  at  ALBANIA, 
loannina.  The  grain  is  chiefly  Indian  coni,  and  up-  ~ m~  ^ i 
wards  of  fifty  cargoes  annually  are  scut  out  to  the 
louinn  isles,  the  shores  of  Italy,  and  Malta;  but  the 
Vizier  has  monopolized  and  injured  this  trade.  The 
timber  is  grown  almost  on  the  shores ; a French  agent 
resided  at  Arta,  during  purt  of  the  revolutionary  war* 
to  contract  for  supplies  of  it  to  the  marine  arsenals  of 
France.  The  tobacco  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  Upper 
Albania.  The  cotton  and  cotton-yarn  are  received 
through  Thessaly,  and  exported  to  the  German  and 
Italian  ports  of  the  Adriatic.  The  only  manufactured 
article  which  is  exported  is  the  Albanian  capote,  before 
described,  in  which  they  art'  said  to  return  150,000 
piastres  annually.  The  imports  are  sugar,  codec,  gun- 
powder, fire-arms,  ironmongery*  common  cloths,  linen, 
and  velvets.  The  chief  connections  of  the  coast  arc  wiLh 
Greek  houses  at  Trieste,  and  Maltese  houses,  through 
which  they  receive  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

The  characteristic  of  this  people  is  their  love  of  war  ; tVirliU  U»- 
and  they  are  found  in  the  Turkish  service  in  all  parts  biu. 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Accustomed  to  the  cold  teni- 
|KTaiutc  of  their  mountains,  and  defended  by  their 
thick  cupotcs,  they  dread  neither  heat  nor  cold;  they 
seldom  make  use  of  barracks  or  tents  when  out  on 
service,  ami  are  incomparably  more  active  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  Turkish  soldiery.  They  are  tem- 
perate and  extremely  sober,  when  engaged  in  this  their 
favourite  pursuit;  a few  black  olives,  or  pilchards, 
with  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  flour  of  maize,  or  wheat, 
is  their  general  military  ration.  To  their  bravery  we 
havu  already  adverted,  and  they  seem  to  have  imbibed 
almost  a con  tempt  of  death.  M.  de  Vaudoneourt 
(Mi  main  of  the  Ionian  Id  and*,  «$*.  8vo.)  gives  an 
instance  of  this,  which  occurred  under  his  own  ob- 
servation. “ An  individual  of  the  Liapis  clan  being  Anecdote, 
condemned  to  death,  was  brought  out  to  he  con- 
veyed to  the  place  of  execution,  which  was  situated 
without  the  walls  of  Prrvesa.  Being  arrived  about 
midway,  he  passed  by  a large  fig-tree; — “ Why," 
said  he  to  those  who  conducted  him,  “ do  you 
wish  me  to  travel  half  a league  further  in  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  day  ? Can’t  you  hang  me  bore  ?"  This 
favour  was  granted  him,  and  he  himself  put  the  rope 
round  Ins  own  neck.  A few  hours  afterwards,  another 
Liapis  passed  by  the  same  place,  and  seeing  that  the 
clothes  of  the  deceased  were  better  than  his  own,  with 
the  greatest  indiflcrcnce  he  began  to  undress  him,  and 
exchanged  them  for  bis  own  rags."  The  Albanians  are 
known  bv  tin*  name  of  Jrnauts  in  the  Turkish  armies, 
a name  that  is  transferred  occasionally  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country ; but  the  title  of  honour,  in  which 
they  lake  the  highest  pride,  is  that  of  Putikari , which 
signifies  brave.  Their  discipline  is  very  imperfect*  and  Imperfect 
they  have  hardly  any  conception  of  what  it  is  to  observe  dwdpUar. 
rank  or  file.  A column  of  6000  men  will  straggle  over 
five  or  six  leagues  in  marching ; and  when  they  arrive 
at  the  scene  of  action,  like  their  remotest  ancestors, 
they  begin  the  battle  with  loud  shrieks  and  reproaches* 
which  they  renew  at  every  pause ; their  fin*  commences 
entirely  at  their  own  will,  and  each  troop  in  battle  col- 
lects round  its  chief,  and  fights  separately  from  the 
neighbouring  one.  The  usual  arms  of  the  Albanians  are 
two  pistols  iu  die  sash  or  girdle  ; an  atagar,  or  Cutlass, 
slightly  bent  forward,  resembling  the  harpion  of  the  an- 
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ALBANIA,  cienl  Greeks;  a sabre  ben  i backward. hung  to  a belt  and 
— . placed  horizontally  ; and  a long  musket.  They  are  ira- 
S,  patient  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  their  side-arms,  of 
. ^ whic  h they  make  the  most  effectual  use.  The  fine  art*  are 
unknown  amongst  the  Albanians,  and  the  mechanical 
art*  chiefly  exercised  by  foreign  residents.  There  is  an 
university  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  hmnnina,  and 
some  learned  Greek  professors  ; but  the  three  exclusive 
professions  of  the  Albanians,  properly  so  called,  are 
those  of  shepherd,  agriculturalist,  and  warrior. 

Religion  The  only  two  religions  publicly  acknowledged  in  Al- 
um! nwrsh.  buiiiii  are  the  Mussulman  and  that  of  the  Greek  church. 

Jew*  are  tolerated,  and  Latin  catholic*  are  found 
amongst  the  foreign  residents;  indeed  the  system  of 
Ali  Pasha  is  that  of  the  most  complete  toleration,  and 
the  Mahometan  makes  no  difficulty  in  observing  Easier 
occasionally  with  the  Greeks,  who,  in  return,  will  assist 
at  the  Mussulman  Rhamazan,  as  family  alliances  or 
personal  interest  may  require.  Little  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  their  morals.  The  remains  of  a feudal  in- 
dependence among  the  clans  keep  the  country  in  com- 
parative anarch’.*,  even  under  the  most  rigid  general 
government,  and  tombs  and  bones  scattered  ever)1  where 
attest  the  frequency  of  desperate  quarrels.  The  wan- 
dering racp,  known  under  the  name  of  gvpsies  in  Eng- 
land, and  called  by  the  Turks  Tchinguenes,  arc  ex- 
Hospii-uity.  tremcly  numerous  here.  But  the  rights  of  hospitality 
are  as  much  respected  in  the  wildest  districts  of  Al- 
bania as  in  die  early  days  of  Greece;  and  should  a tra- 
veller among  the  mountains  accidentally  enter  under 
the  roof  of  a robber-chief,  he  may  rely  on  protection, 
and  even  courtesv.  Some  of  the  usages  described  by 
Homer  will  still  be  found  here.  When  a strunger,  for 
instance,  arrives  in  a village,  he  is  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  its  chiefs ; if  the  weather  be  fine  he  is  in- 
vited to  the  public  square,  when  the  old  men  interro- 
gate him  respecting  his  country  and  travels,  and  rclute 
to  him  their  chief  affairs.  He  is  presented  with  wine 
and  fruits  ; and,  ut  the  hour  of  usual  repast,  invited  to 
one  of  their  houses ; a sheep  roasted  whole  is  placed 
upon  the  table,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  principal 
inhabitants,  and  he  is  invited  to  eat  it  with  their  home- 
made unleavened  bread.  M.  de  Vaudoncourt  describes 
himself  as  having  thus  been  received  in  their  districts. 


We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  again  indulging  ALBANIA, 
ourselves  with  an  extract  from  lx>rd  Byron’s  tribute  to  ~ 
the  beauties  of  this  country  in  his  Childe  Harold,  not  s-p 
only  because  of  its  poetical  claims,  but  as  calculated  to 
give  the  reader  the  most  just  and  accurate  impressions 
of  its  topography. 


LmjmI  of  Albania!  wbm  blander  rose. 

TlK-me  of  die  young,  and  beacon  of  (he  vise. 

Ami  he  His  oamc-sakc,-  wbuw  oft  baffled  fbca 
Shrunk  from  hi*  deeds  of  chi»nlrou«  emprise : 

Land  of  Allnnia!  let  me  bend  mine  eye* 

On  thee,  thou  ruined  none  of  Mvage  men ! 

The  cross  descends,  thy  minaret*  arise, 

And  die  (rule  crescent  sparkles  in  the  glen. 

Through  many  a cypress  gro*c  within  each  city’s  ken. 

Muni  dawns  ; and  with  it  stem  Albania'*  hills, 

Dark  Yulis'  rocks,  and  Pindus’  inland  peak. 

Hotted  half  in  mist,  bedewed  with  *QO*rV  rill*. 

Arrayed  in  many  a dun  and  purple  streak, 

Arise  ; and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  break, 

Duchix  the  dwelling  of  the  iiiuuuLiiiiecr : 

Here  roams  the  wol£  (he  eagle  wets  bis  beak, 

Bird*,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear, 

And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  closing  year. 
Amhracia’s  gtilph  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  lliiug  ! 

Ill  yonder  rifling  bay,  their  naval  host 
Did  many  a Unman  chief  and  Asian  king 
To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter  bring; 

I axik  where  tin?  second  Cnrsar's  trophies  ro*« ! 

Now  like  the  bands  that  reared  them  w altering  r 
Imperial  Anarchs,  doubling  human  woes ! 

C..D  f was  thy  globe  ordained  for  such  to  win  and  bar* 

From  tile  dark  barriers  of  that  rugged  clime, 

Ev'n  to  the  centre  of  Illyria's  vales, 

Childe  Harold  passed  o'er  many  a mount  sublime. 

Through  lands  scarce  noticed  in  hist'iric  tales ; 

Yet  famed  in  Attka,  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen  ; nor  can  fair  Tcmpe  boast 
A charm  they  know  not ; loved  Parnassus  fails. 

Though  classic  ground  and  consecrated  most, 

To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lowering  coast. 

Hoinousc’s  Albania,  2 vols.  4to.  1813.  Leake's 
Researches  in  Greece,  4to  1814.  Holland’*  Travels, 
4 to.  1815.  V*U  DON  court's  Memoirs  oj  the  Ionian 

I stand* , Hvo.  1816. 


• Ukander  i«  the  Turkish  word  for  Alexander,  the  Christian  name 
of  Scarulcrbcrg j whose  countryman,  Mr.  Gibbon,  nukes  Alexander 
the  Great. 


AI.BANLE  PORTAE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name 
given  to  the  defiles  which  opened  across  Caucasus  into 
Albania  in  Asia. 

ALBANO,  a well-built  town  of  Italy,  standing  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Alia  Longa.  It  is  situated 
in  the  once  happy  and  fertile  province  of  Campania, 
about  fifteen  miles  S.  E.  of  Rome,  on  a beautiful  lake  of 
the  same  name,  and  is  still  frequented  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  that  city  as  a place  of  pleasure  and  re- 
tirement during  the  summer  months.  Among  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  in  this  place,  are  still  seen  the  ruins 
of  the  supposed  tombs  of  Ascanius,  son  of  .Eneas,  and 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curatii ; or,  as  some  have  alleged, 
of  Pompey  the  Great.  Here  also  are  the  ruins  of  the 
palare  of  the  emperor  Domitian ; and  on  the  ton  of 
Mount  Albono,  generally  called  Monte  Cairo,  those 
of  a temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Juno. 

ALBAN’S  (St.),  a market  town  of  great  antiquity,  in 
Hertfordshire,  whose  history  is  connected  with  aud 


elucidate*  the  earliest  records  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
this  island. 

At  the  dose  of  the  third  century,  the  first  Christiau  Martyrdom 
martyrdom  in  England,  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
took  place  on  or  very  near  the  site  of  this  town,  in  the 
person  of  a man  of  the  name  of  Alban,  a native  of  the 
ancient  Verulam,  from  the  ruins  of  which  city  St, 

Alban's  was  erected.  Though  somewhat  irreverently 
spoken  of  by  Milton,  in  hi*  History  of  England,  this 
circumstance  stands  upon  authority  which  never  yet 
has  been  disputed ; and  his  persecutors  are  said  to 
have  inscribed  the  account  of  his  murder  upon  murble, 
and  inserted  it  in  the  city  walls.  It  i»  true,  however, 
as  Milton  asserts,  that  the  “ story  of  his  martyrdom," 
has  been  **  soil’d,  ant!  worse  martyr'd  with  the  f.itvling 
zeal  of  some  idle  fancies,  more  fond  of  miracles  than 
apprehensive  of  truth.'’ 

The  ancient  Verulam,  or  JlruLmimn , was  a consi-  Vcruba, 
dcrablccity  of  the  Britons,  and  the  seat  of  the  princes 
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ALDAN’S,  of  the  Cassii.  If  the  Roman  historians  may  he  relied 
upon,  it  was  built  even  before  London  itself.  British, 
Roman,  and  Saxon  antiquities  have  rewarded  the  lalw>- 
VeiSL.0'  r*ous  roBenrehc*  of  antiquaries,  during  the  period  of 
1 J ‘ upwards  of  1000  yean;  nor  is  the  stock  of  these  vene- 
rable remains  even  vet  exhausted;  a portion  of  the 
massy  walls  of  the  original  city  may  still  be  discovered, 
as  also  several  indications  of  exb  nsi\e  streets.  Tacitus 
gives  this  city  the  name  of  Vc-rulatnioni ; and  Ptolemy 
that  of  Urotamium.  The  Roman  invaders,  from  whom 
doubtless  it  derived  its  greatest  strength,  beauty,  and 
importance  dignified  it  with  the  privileges  of  a mttni- 
cipiiun,  and  this  as  early  as  Aulus  Plant  ins.  ft  was 
afterwards  made  a free  imperial  city  of  the  Roman 
umpire.  These  advances  towards  grandeur  and  im- 
portance, at  length  inflamed  the  patriotic  envy  of 
queen  Boadieea,  who.  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army, 
made  a vigorous  assault  upon  this  rising  colony.  The 
elegant  pen  of  Tacitus  has  recorded  these  attempts  of 
the  native  Britons  with  a portion  of  acrimony  and  in- 
sinuation hardly  worthy  so  faithful  un  historian.  Boa- 
dicea,  however,  ultimately  failed  in  her  enterprise,  and 
Vcrulatn  again  rose  to  its  former  lustre.  When  the 
overgrown  empire  of  Romo  had  become  too  unwieldy 
for  the  management  of  its  proud  and  extravagant 
masters,  and  their  legions  had  finally  abandoned  the 
shores  of  our  island,  the  incursions  of  the  Saxons  ex- 
Saxon  tended  to  this  city ; to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
uutw*.  Werlamcestre,  and  Watlingceastre ; the  former  a cor- 
ruption of  its  Romish  appellation  ; the  latter  evidently 
derived  from  its  connection  with  the  celebrated  Roman 
via  ticinalis,  called  Watlingstreet.  Its  early  name  of 
Verulam  was  clearly  connected  with  the  river  Per, 
near  which  it  stood.  Matthew  Paris  calls  this  the 
Werlam  river.  Uter  Pendragon,  after  an  obstinate 
seige,  wrested  this  city  from  the  Saxons;  but  they 
recovered  it  again ; on  which  occasion  it  is  supposed 
they  demolished  the  public  edifices  and  other  buildings, 
and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  After  this  event, 
no  mention  is  made  of  this  place  in  history  during  more 
Ilian  two  centuries,  though  there  is  good  ground  for 
supposing  that  il  was  not  completely  deserted  till  the 
rise  of  the  present  town  of  St.  Albans,  in  connection 
with  the  following  circumstances. 

IUae  of  St.  Offa,  the  celebrated  Mercian  king,  being  at  Bath, 
Allian**.  «*  in  the  rest  and  silence  of  the  night,  fancied  that  an 
angel  appeared  to  him,  directing  him  to  raise  the 
precious  relics  of  the  martyr  Alban  from  the  ruins  of 
this  place,  and  to  enshrine  it  with  ornaments  more 
suitable  to  the  dignity  and  virtues  of  the  proto-martyr 
of  Britain.  The  real,  or  supposed  remains  of  the 
martyr  having  been  discovered,  they  were  conveyed 
with  jfreat  pomp  and  ceremony  to  ••  a certain  church, 
small  in  size,  that  had  formerly  been  constructed  by 
the  new  converts  to  Christianity,  without  the  walls  of 
Verulam,  in  honour  of  the  blessed  martyr,  and  on  the 
v ery  spot  where  he  suffered.*  The  venerable  Bede,  who 
died  only  fifty-five  years  previous  to  Offa's  visit  to  Veru- 
lam. describes  this  church  as  one  of*1  admirable  workman- 
ship, and  worthy  of  such  a martyr."  After  the  body  had 
been  enshrined,  Offa  is  said  to  have  placed  a circle  of 
gold  round  the  scull  of  the  saint,  inscribed  with  his  name 
and  title ; and  to  have  set  about  to  fulfil  his  intention 
of  erecting  a monastery  in  this  place.  Having  obtained 
the  approbation  of  the  Pope,  in  the  granting  of  which 
the  pontiff  contrived  to  secure  to  himself,  and  his  suc- 


cessors in  perpetuity,  the  payment  of  Pcter-pence  ALBAN'S, 
(which  had  originally  been  granted  for  the  maintenance  ST. 
of  u Saxon  college  at  Rome);  the  monastery,  which  was 
richly  endowed,  was  dedicated  to  the  perpetual  main-  Monastery, 
tcuancc  of  one  hundred  beuedictine  niouks,  **  and  the 
entertainment  of  all  travellers  who  should  geek  relief 
within  its  preciucU."  It  is  not  neceisnry  to  detail  the 
history,  however  curious,  of  this  famous  monastery,  and 
the  various  improvements.  Ac.  it  underwent  under  the 
abbots  by  which  it  was  governed  till  the  period  of  its 
dissolution  by  Henry  VIII.  At  that  time  its  entire 
revenues  were  estimated,  according  to  Dugdole,  at 
2102/.  7 s.  I^r/.  per  annum;  but  Speed  says,  they 
amounted  to  2510/.  tic.  Ip/,  a sum,  in  those  days,  B*»*- 
admirably  calculated  to  inflame  the  zeal  and  tempt  the  ,culM3- 
cupidity  of  the  new  “ head  of  the  church."  The  abbey 
church,  however,  was  not  disposed  of  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  who  sold  it  to  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Alban's  for  400/.  This  venerable  and  beautiful 
structure  is  still  standing,  and  contains,  besides  the  re- 
mains of  its  tutelar  saint,  the  ashes  of  king  Offa, and  those 
of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  tiro  youngest  son  of 
Heniv  IV.  The  church  of  St.  Michael,  in  this  town,  was  Cln.rc)ie*  at 
the  burial  place  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Bacon.  There  is  8c  Alban** 
h third  parish  church  dedicated  to  St.  Helen ; besides 
several  places  of  worship  for  Protestant  dissenters.  The 
neighbourhood  is  also  distinguished  in  history  for  two 
decisive  battles  fought  here  between  the  armies  attached 
to  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster;  the  first  took 
place  in  the  year  1451,  the  last  ten  years  afterwards.  In 
this  engagement  Queen  Margaret,  who  was  along  with 
the  troops,  rescued  her  husband  from  captivity. 

The  borough  gaol  of  St.  Alban's  is  a wooden  building,  Pritms- 
in  which  few  prisoners  are  ever  confined  ; but  in  which 
the  mixture  of  men  and  women  in  the  apartments 
(separated  by  an  open  railing  alone,  the  bars  of  which 
are  six  inches  distant  from  each  other)  is  most  ob- 
jectionable. The  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's  gateway  contains 
the  entrance  to  the  House  of  Correction  on  one  side, 
and  the  gaol  for  the  Liberty  of  St.  Alban’s  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Buxton,  a benevolent  individual,  who,  with  S. 

Hoare,  jun.  Esq.  visited  these  prisons  in  January  and 
Februury  of  the  present  year  (1818),  thus  describes 
their  wretched  state  and  regulations: 

“ Hotut  of’  Correction,  generally  for  persons  sentenced  Mr  &*»■ 
to  hard  hi  Inter. — There  is  no  salary  for  a clergyman,  and 
no  provision  of  labour.  One  pound  and  a half  of  bread  ,belr  state, 
is  the  daily  allowance  to  each  individual,  and  no  firing. 

The  room  in  which  they  pass  the  clay,  cook  their  victuals, 
and  sleep  at  night,  was  very  close,  and  t mitted  a very 
offensive  smell.  The  necessary  is  in  a closet  in  the 
same  room.  The  bed  consisted  of  straw  on  the  floor, 
with  four  blankets  and  two  nigs  for  five  men;  one  of 
them  looked  exceedingly  ilL.  There  is  no  infirmary,  no 
clothes  allowed,  and  all  were  very  ragged.  I askeu  the 
gaoler,  do  you  think  the  prisoners’  morals  improved  by 
coming  here?  * No,  sir,  quite  the  contrary,  they  do 
one  another  mischief;  they  go  out  worse  than  they 
come  in  ; and  so  it  must  he  till  old  offenders  arc  sepa- 
rated from  others,  and  till  they  are  employed.' 

“ The  Gaol  for  the  Liberty  of  St.  Albans. — No  fire; 
one  pound  and  a half  of  bread  per  day.  I asked  the 
gaoler  if  this  was  sufficient.  Some,  lie  said,  could  cat 
double  as  much.  No  sc  paration,  except  between  men 
and  women.  The  men’s  sleeping  room  is  without  air  or 
light,  except  what  may  be  received  through  a grating. 
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ALDAN’S  which  opens  into  a passage,  which  opens  into  the  day  Rensselaer  on  the  K.;  Green  county  on  the  S. ; and  ALBANY. 

ST,  room,  which  communicates  with  the  yard.  The  build-  Schoharie  county  on  the  W.  It  comprehends  an  ex-  — 

ALBANY  *n£  ’*  an  and  into  this  room  there  is  tent  of  about  462  square  miles,  and  is  of  early  origin 

one  of  the  loop-holes,  which  are  common  in  such  in  the  history  of  America.  The  state  of  which  it  forms 
buildings;  but  this  was  stopped  to  exclude  the  cold  a part  became  a regular  settlement,  under  the  Dutch, 
air.  When  the  door  was  open,  it  was  so  dark  that  we  about  the  year  1614,  and  Albany  county  sent  two  re- 
hesitated  about  entering,  being  unable  to  perceive  presentatives,  or  delegates,  to  its  first  legislative  assem- 
whether  there  was  or  was  not  a step.  Wcwere  informed  bly,  in  1691.  Tins  district  has  a great  variety  of  soil 
there  was  a load  of  straw,  which  we  never  saw : one  and  produce ; it  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and 
blanket  and  some  straw  is  the  bedding  allowed.  The  dales  (for  perhaps  no  part  of  these  deserves  the  name 
men  are  employed  in  making  straw  hats,  baskets,  Ac.  of  mountain  or  valley),  and  is  watered  by  numerous  na- 
Women  have  no  work  at  all.  In  the  absence  of  the  vigable  creeks,  lakes,  and  rivers.  In  some  places,  par- 
keeper,  we  asked  the  men  to  tell  us  truly,  whether  they  ticularly  near  its  northern  boundary,  the  land  is  nearly 

were  better  or  worse  for  being  there?  A deceut  look-  barren;  indeed,  though  this  county  is  deemed  one  of 

ing  man  answered,  ‘ In  truth,  sir,  we  all  grow  worse;  no  small  importance  in  North  American  statistics,  the 

I confess  I have.’  I asked  the  gaoler  the  same  question;  progress  of  cultivation  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
Ilia  answer  was,  ‘ If  I must  say  the  truth,  they  do  all  grow  very  rapid.  The  population  in  1810  amounted  to 
worse ; they  go  out  more  corrupted  than  they  come  in ; 34,660.  The  county  town  is 

it  must  be  so.  There  are  in  that  yard  all  manner  of  of-  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
fenders.  That  boy/ mentioning  a lad  about  20,*  robbed  situated  on  the  western  bunks  of  the  Hudson,  about 
his  master  in  London,  and  was  committed  to  Newgate,  160  miles  north  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  394 
and  condemned  to  be  hanged.  He  was  saved  by  the  in-  south  of  Quebec,  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
terccssion  of  his  father,  who  is  a very  respectable  and  cities,  in  a statistical  point  of  view,  in  the  United 
opulent  man;  he  roblied  his  father  to  a great  extent,  States ; being  but  little  inferior  to  New  York  itself,  in 
and  he  is  sent  here  for  eighteen  months  for  another  wealth,  population,  trade,  and  commerce.  It  derives 
robbery.  Now  be  is  such  u desperate  wicked  charac-  some  considerable  advantages  from  its  situation,  as  a 
ter,  as  to  be  sufficient  to  corrupt  all  the  boys,  and  men  central  point  of  communication  on  the  great  roads 
too,  that  come  herein  that  time ; he  knows  all  the  between  the  eastern  states  and  the  western  country, 
practices  of  London,  and  has  told  them  to  his  com-  In  1797,  it  is  said  to  have  contained  ahout  6000  in- 
panions.  In  the  same  yard  are  several  boys  for  poach-  habitants,  and  in  1810  to  have  doubled  that  number, 
lug,  for  keeping  sporting  dogs,  and  slight  oflences.”" — Here  are  several  good  places  of  worship  for  the  episco- 
Bcxtok,  on  Prison  DUcifJinr , 8vo.  1818.  We  hold  it  palians,  presbyterians,  the  baptists,  the  method ists,  Ac. 

J)Ut  these  statements  upon  record,  to  contribute,  at  besides  these,  there  are  numerous  public  buildings 
east,  to  the  investigation  of  such  abuses.  connected  with  the  municipal  government  of  the  city, 

On  the  site  of  the  present,  market-house,  which  was  the  commerce,  manufacture*,  and  amusements  of  the 
built  in  the  year  1810,  formerly  stood  a cross,  dedi-  inhabitants.  A reservoir  of  hewn  stone,  constructed 
eated  to  the  memory  of  queen  Margaret  Edward  VI.  on  a rising  ground,  near  the  capital,  or  state-house, 
in  the  year  1553,  granted  to  this  town  the  honours  and  receives  the  water  from  a spring  a few  miles  distant, 
privileges  of  a corporate  borough ; and  it  now  returns  with  which  the  inhabitants  are  plentifully  supplied, 
two  members  to  parliament.  The  family  of  Beauclerc  through  numerous  small  aqueducts.  There  arc  works 
derive  the  title  of  duke  from  the  place;  and  the  Walter-  for  the  manufacture  of  mustard,  chocolate,  tobacco, 

Grim s too  family  that  of  baron  from  its  ancient  name  of  snuff,  starch,  Ac.  in  the  neighbourhood,  equal  in  ex- 
I'crvJam.  According  to  the  census  of  1811,  the  popu-  tent  of  business  to  any  on  this  continent.  The  climate 
lation  amounts  to  2,152  persons,  of  whom  nearly  one-  is  healthy;  and  the  inhabitants  a mixture  of  almost  every 
third  arc  employed  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  handi-  nation.  The  communication  between  this  place  and  the 
craft.  There  is  a considerable  trade  in  straw-platting  city  of  New  York,  has,  within  these  few’ years  past,  been 
for  bonnets  and  bats  carried  on  here.  The  town  con-  greatly  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  steam  boats, 
sists  of  three  principal  streets;  it  is  21  miles  from  which  perform  their  passages  in  aliout  thirty-five  hours, 

London,  and  13  from  Hertford.  notwithstanding  some  rapids  and  shoals  which  are 

Albans,  St.  a township  in  Franklin  county,  Ver-  found  in  the  course  of  this  passage;  and  also  against 
niont,  in  the  United  States  of  America  ; also  a village  the  tides,  which  often  are  very  strong  in  the  current  of 
on  the  shores  of  lake  Champlain,  situated  between  30  the  river. 

and  40  miles  from  Burlington.  Albany  Rive*,  in  North  America,  falls  into  James's 

Alban’s  Head,  or  Highland,  St.  ft  cape,  or  point  bay,  after  running  in  a N.  E.  direction,  and  commu- 
of  land  lying  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  a little  east  of  nicating  with  several  small  lakes  southward  of  Winni- 
thc  town  of  Weymouth.  W.  Ion.  2°,  10'.  N.  iat  50°,  4'.  peg  lake.  It  lies  in  84°,  30'.  W.  Ion.  and  51°,  30'.  N.  Int. 

ALBANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain  near  ALBARIUM  OPUS,  in  Ancient  Architecture,  the 
Alba,  and  about  sixteen  miles  from  Rome,  where  the  white  covering  or  incrustation  of  the  roofs  of  houses, 

Latino?  feriie  were  celebrated.  There  was  a lake  at  its  and  said  to  be  made  entirely  of  lime.  The  workmen 
foot  about  seven  miles  in  circumference,  called  the  were  called  Albarii  and  Albiui. 

Alban  lake,  and  the  neighbourhood  was  adorned  with  ALBARRAZIN,  a strongly- fortified  town  of  Spain, 
the  villas  of  the  opulent  Romans.  in  the  province  of  Arragon,  near  the  river  Guadalaviar, 

ALBANY,  a connty  of  North  America,  in  the  state  on  the  frontiers  of  New  Castile,  about  30  miles  from 
of  New  York,  on  Hudson’s  river,  between  Ulster  and  Saragossa.  It  is  one  of  the  mo*t  ancient  towns  of 
Saratoga,  by  which,  with  Schenectady  county,  it  is  Spain,  being  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  containing  three 
bounded  on  the  N.  having  the  county  of  Hudson  or  parishes.  The  fine  wool,  known  by  the  name  or  Amt* 
vol.  xvii.  2 l 
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gon  wool,  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  about  100  miles  E.  from  Madrid. 

ALBARREOAS,  an  extensive  river  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  New  Oranada.  It  has  its  sources  in  the  Bogo- 
tian  mountains,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
lake  Maracaibo. 

ALBASANO,  a town  of  Albania,  in  European  Tur- 
key, about  45  miles  from  Durazzo,  150  S.W.  of  So- 
phia, and  nearly  400  from  Constantinople. 

ALBATI  EQUI,  in  Antiquity,  a name  given  to  those 
horses  in  the  public  games  who  were  caparisoned  in 
white,  and  who  were  thus  distinguished  from  the 
prasiui,  rusiati,  and  veneli. 

ALBATROSS,  in  Ornithology,  a name  given  by 
English  navigators  to  the  Diomldea,  a marine  bird, 
found  in  various  seas.  It  has  the  bill  straight,  the 
upper  mandible  hooked  at  the  point,  and  the  lower 
truncated;  the  nostrils  oval,  wide,  and  prominent; 
the  tongue  very  small;  ami  three  toes  all  placid  for- 
ward. Only  four  species  of  this  bird  have  been  known ; 
the  wandering  albatross,  or  man-of-war  bird,  chiefly 
found  within  the  tropics ; the  chocolate  albatross,  which 
inhabits  the  Pacific  ocean ; the  vellow-nosed  albatross, 
found  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  from  30°  to  60° 
from  the  pole : and  the  sooty  albatross,  inhabiting  the 
seas  within  the  antarctic  circle. 

Albatross  Point,  a high  craggy  cape  of  New 
Zealand,  in  38*,  4‘.  S.  lat.  and  I84u,  42'.  W.  Ion.  It 
was  so  named  by  Captain  Cook,  in  his  first  voyage 
round  the  world,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
the  wandering  albatrosses  seen  by  him  in  these  parts. 

Albatross  Island  is  on  site  N.  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land.  S.  lat.  40°,  25'.  E.  Ion.  144  , 4P.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  same  circumstance  as  the  cape  above 
mentioned. 

ALBAY,  a mountain  in  the  island  of  Luqon  (the 
largest  of  the  Philippine  islands),  subject  to  frequent 
volcanic  eruptions.  The  last  of  which  wc  have  any 
account  took  place  in  the  year  1814,  making  the  most 
dreadful  havoc  iu  the  neighbourhood,  and  destroying 
many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants. 

Ai.BE',  ) A)beiu  Be  all.  Be  it  all. 

Albeit.  ) 

Salume  ant m,  to  ftcntrn  *trif  and  tlrrde 
Al  lx  it  that  it  it  again  Ids  kind. 

Of  ail  this  sir'd  he  g«n  * remedy  God. 

Ciuueer.  The  Knight  ft  Tale,  book  i. 

The  qnhilk  Jmu»  now  ihir  lung  day  is  nor  aeri* 

Nor  nane  ddyne  sacrifice  may  appeis 
Scbe  rvstis  ucuir,  nor  may  «ci.e  teif  at  cit 
Albeit  the  bower  and  charge  of  Jupiter 
Resisti*  scbe  wst,  and  f*ti«  war  fair  contrare. 

Daaglat.  Book  t. 

Jim,  Who  are  you.  tell  me  for  more  certainty, 

dlizif  1'U  twearc  that  l do  know  your  tongue. 

Lon.  Lorenro,  and  thy  tone. 

Jim.  Lorenzo  certain,  and  my  loue  indeed. 

Shakc*)ie.are.  Merchtmt  ef  t ewice,  act  ii. 
And  daily  bee  bis  wrongs  cncreaseth  more; 

For  newer  weight  he  lets  to  poiac  that  way, 

Ouer  his  bridge,  albee  lie  rich  or  pcorc. 

But  he  him  makes  Ids  passage* |»cniiy  pay- 

•Spsnirr.  Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  c.  S. 

Of  um  wtiiusc  subdued  eyes, 

Jlfcrit  s a vis'd  to  the  melting  iikmmIc. 

Props  tcarei  as  last  as  the  Arabian  trees 

Their  locdicinablc  gumin.  Shahetpeare.  Othetla,  act  v. 

In  the  raear*e  wnile  the  chariots  mingled  thcmtclurv  with  the 

halite  iA  footiwn,  and  the  troopes  of  hnrscnien  begun  for  to  By  : 

wbo  ol&ri*  tbry  bad  lately  terri£ed  others,  were  now  distressed 

UienudtKS.  Speed' i iiial.  ef  Great  Britain, 


For  albeit  the  Scythes  heard  of  the  Romans  arms,  yet  they  never  ALBE. 

felt  them.  Kmn't  J/mt.  if' tie  Reformation,  Prtf,  

Albeit  the  world  think  Marhiarel  is  dead,  AJ.BEO- 

Yet  was  his  sou!  but  down  beyond  the  .'kips,  IA. 

And,  now  the  Guise  L dead,  i*  come  frvm  France,  ***>» 

To  view  this  laud  and  frolic  with  his  friends. 

M ai  tair.  Jae  nf  Malta,  set  1. 

Alue,  (t  small  German  coin,  valued  at  a sol  and 
seven  dernier#  French. 

A LB  EG  A L,  in  Astronomy,  an  Arabian  name  for  the 
star  I.ystra. 

AI.BEGNA,  a river  in  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  in 
Middle  Italy,  which  throws  itself  into  the  lake  Orbitello 
by  a canal. 

ALBELEN,  or  At.BULLA,in  Ichthyology-,  a fish  of  a 
fine  silvery  colour,  found  chiefly  in  the  German  lakes, 
and  weighing  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  pounds. 

ALBEMARLE,  a county  of  Virgmia,  in  North 
America,  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Tide  Waters. 

It  comprebcuda  an  area  of  about  thirty-five  square  miles, 
and  contained,  in  1810,  12,585  inhabitant*. 

Albemarle.  Sound,  in  North  America,  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina.  This  is  a very  extensive  piece 
of  water,  or  rather,  as  it  has  been  aptly  railed,  a kind 
of  inland  sea.  It  communicates  with  Pauiplico  sound, 
and  receives  the  rivers  Roanoke  and  Meherrin. 

Albemarle,  more  generally  called  A u mule,  or 
Aumarle,  is  u small  town  of  France,  in  Upper  Nor- 
mandy. It  is  the  head  of  a canton,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine,  arromlissenient  of  Neufchatel,  and 
is  chiefly  interesting  to  un  English  reader  from  having 
conferred  the  title  of  duke  on  General  Monk,  ••  because,” 
says  Baker  iu  his  Chronicle,  “ he  was  descended  from 
Margaret,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Richard 
Beauehainpe,  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Warwick.”  The 
family  of  the  Keppcls  are  now  earis  of  Albemarle. 

They  were  raised  to  the  peerage  in  169(i.  The  duke- 
dom is  extinct. 

ALBEN,  a town  of  Inner  Carniola,  in  Austria,  circle 
of  Adelsberg.  It  is  situated  amidst  high  mountains 
and  sterile  deserts.  There  arc,  however,  some  mines 
of  mercury  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ALBENGA,  or  Albekgua,  anciently  called  Albinm, 
Ingaunum,  or  Albingaunuin,  a town  and  bistioprick  of 
Genoa,  lying  about  30  miles  8.  W.  of  that  city,  and 
between  Finale  and  Oneglia.  The  bishop  is  a suflrogan 
of  the  urchbishop  of  Genoa;  but  the  town  is  almost 
deserted  on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of  its  soil,  and 
has  suflered  much  devastation  from  various  wars.  The 
country  around  produces  olive-trees  and  hemp  in  some 
abundance.  F..  Ion.  8°,  P.  N.  lat.  44°. 

ALBENQUE,  a small  town  iu  Quorcy,  in  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lot,  arrondrssenient  of  Cahors. 

It  was  formerly  under  the  intendancy  and  election  of 
Montauban,  from  which  place  it  is  distant  about  eight 
leagues,  hut  is  at  present  the  head  of  a canton,  and 
contains  about  1900  inhabitants. 

AI.BENRELTH,  New  and  Old,  two  villages  of  Ba- 
varia, considerable  as  well  for  their  size  as  for  the  pro- 
duce of  their  mines  of  cobalt  ami  the  iron  works  of  the 
neighbourhood.  They  arc  situate  on  the  Bohemian 
frontier  of  the  Upper  Palatinate. 

ALBEOLA,  in  Ornithology,  the  white  arid  black  sar- 
cellc,  or  nun,  of  Buffon;  and  the  white  duck  of  Edwards. 

It  is  found  in  America,  from  Carolina  to  Hudson’s 
bay,  and  is  called  the  spirit  by  the  Newfoundland 
fishermen. 
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AJy  ALBF.RCHE,  a small  river  of  Toledo,  in  Spain, 
BERCHE.  uU<U  joins  the*  Tagus  nearly  on  the  spot  where  the 
ALDI-  of  Wellington  accomplished  his  memorable  vic- 

CEN'SES.  tory  on  the  plain  of'l’alavera,  which  this  river  passes 
through. 

ALBKRNUO  in  Commerce,  a kind  of  camlet,  brought 
by  wav  of  the  Levant  into  Marseilles. 

ALdERTISTS,  in  the  History  of  tlie  Middle  Ages, 
a sect  of  scholastics,  taking  their  name  from  Alberto* 
Magnus,  a man  of  superior  erudition,  who  was  honoured 
with  like  title  of  a magician,  and  regarded  by  tlie  alchy- 
mists  as  one  of  the  inoat  successful  of  their  brethren. 

ALBKRTL’S,  in  Commerce,  a gold  coin,  in  value 
about  14  livres  French,  or  11#.  fid.  of  our  money.  It 
was  of  the  mint  of  Albcrtus,  archduke  of  Austria. 

ALBFSZTI,  a market  town,  situate  between  the 
rivers  Proava  and  Chiricon,  and  near  the  Syul,  in 
■VVallacliia.  It  is  about  70  uiilcs  N.  E.  of  the  large  town 
Bucharest. 

ALBI,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  gives  the  title  of  a county.  It  is  about  six 
miles  W.  of  Celano. 

Albi,  or  Albie,  a small  town  situate  in  the  district 
of  Gcncvois,  in  Savoy,  N.  E.  of  Chambery  about  seven 
leagues. 

Albi,  or  Ar.nv.  a town  of  France,  in  Languedoc, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Turn,  about  340  miles 
south  of  Paris.  Before  the  late  revolution,  this  was 
the  capital  of  tlie  district  of  Albigcois,  which  has  been 
supposed  tu  give  their  name  to  the  Paulicians,  or  Albi- 
genses*  This  town  is  mentioned  in  history  as  a place 
of  some  consequence,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century. 
The  zealots  of  the  revolution  destroyed  many  relics 
of  antiquity  here  ; but  even  at  present  it  exhibits 
some  valuable  architectural  remains.  The  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia,  is  described  as  possessing  one 
of  the  finest  choirs  in  the  kingdom.  The  archiepis- 
copal  palace  (for,  prior  to  the  late  changes,  this  was  tlie 
seat  of  an  archbishop)  is  finely  situated,  and  commands 
a pleasing  prospect.  The  promenade,  called  I.a  I .ice, 
is  a very  beautiful  walk.  A few  linen  and  woollen 
stuffs,  baize,  and  serge,  arc  manufactured  here.  The 
numlicr  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  about  10,000. 

ALBIANIA,  CAPE,  a head-land  on  the  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  on  (he  N.  W.  shore.  E.  Ion. 
32°,  18’.  N.  lat.  35°,  10'. 

ALB1CILLA,  in  Ornithology,  a species  of  the 
Linmrdn  Falco,  called  the  great  erne,  by  Bufibn.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a peacock,  and  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  adjoining 
islands. 

A UNIFICATION,  album  faccrc,  to  make  white. 

Our  lumpc*  b muting  botlie  night  anti  day 
To  brill);  about  our  craft,  if  that  we  may 
Our  foumri#  eke  of  calcination 
And  of  water?*  albificai wa. 

1‘nalekked  lime,  Ac. 

Chaucer.  The  Ckaaanes  Y man  net  Tale,  book  iL 

ALBIGENSES,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  name 
of  a religious  sect  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  were 
eminently  distinguished  by  their  opposition  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  who  from  the  importance  of 
many  of  the  sentiments  for  which  they  contended, 
ns  well  from  the  zeal  with  which  they  maintained 
them  under  severe  persecutions,  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  honourable  catalogue  of  reformers.  The 
remoteness  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and 


Uic  difficulties  attending  the  detection  of  facts,  amidst  A1JU- 
imperfect  and  often  contradictory  documents,  ren-  GfcKSfcS. 
der  it  almost  impossible  to  give  any  very  minute 
and  accurate  detail,  either  of  their  origin  or  progress. 

They  have  been  frequently  considered  as  essentially 
the  same  with  tlie  Waldeitses,  a question  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  under  that  article,  remarking,  in  the 
mean  time,  that  no  evidence  of  this  identity  can  be 
deduced  from  (what  writers  on  this  subject  have  often 
pleaded)  their  being  confounded  with  them,  and  con- 
demned under  their  uame,  by  the  decrees  of  their  ene- 
mies; since  nothing  is  more  common,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent enlightened  age,  than  to  class  different,  and  even 
opposing  parties  in  religion  under  the  same  obnoxious 
and  indiscriminating  term,  for  the  sake  of  condemning 
them  alt  with  the  least  cxpencc  of  thought. 

Waving,  however,  this  subject  for  the  present,  we  may 
briefly  state,  that  they  first  made  their  appearance  in 
the  vicinity  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Albigeois  in  longue- 
doc,  and  may,  with  probability,  be  considered  as  a sect 
of  the  Paulicians,  who,  having  withdrawn  From  Bul- 
garia and  Thrace,  either  to  escape  persecution,  or  from 
motives  of  zeal  to  extend  their  doctrines,  settled  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe.  They  acquired  diflerent  names 
in  diflerent  countries,  as  in  Italy,  whither  they  ori- 
ginally migrated,  they  were  called  Pateriui  and  Ca- 
thari,  and  in  France  Albigcntcs,  from  the  circumstance, 
as  Moshcim  affirms,  of  their  opinions  bring  condemned 
in  a council  held  at  Alby  (Lat.  Albigut)  in  tlie  year  1 176. 

Others,  however,  maintain  that  this  appellation  was 
derived  from  the  district  itself  which  was  their  chief 
residence,  Albigensium  being  formerly  the  general  name 
of  Narbonne-Gaiil.  Besides  these  epithets,  they  were 
called,  in  diflerent  times  and  places,  and  by  various  • 

authors,  Bulgarians,  Publicans,  Boni  Homines,  or  good 
men,  Pctro-urussiana,  Ilenricians,  Abelardists,  Ar- 
noldists,  and  Passage rs.  In  fact,  the  term  was  fre- 
quently employed  to  denote  any  description  of  heretic 
or  dissentient  from  the  Romish  church.  Hence  it  be- 
comes extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  their  peculiar 
opinions  with  precision.  Upon  the  authority  of  several 
writers,  they  are  charged  with  holding  Manicheism,  in 
which  is  said  to  have  consisted  their  chief  disagree- 
ment from  the  Waldenses,  who  are  allowed  to  have 
held  a purer  reformed  faith.  The  book  of  the  Sen- 
tences of  the  Inquisition  at  Toulouse  charges  them 
with  believing  that  there  arc  two  Gods  and  Lords, 
good  and  evil ; that  all  things  visible  and  corporeal 
were  created  by  the  devil,  or  the  evil  god ; that  the 
sacraments  of  the  Romish  church  are  vain  and  unpro- 
fitable ; and  that,  in  short,  its  whole  constitution  is  to 
be  condemned.  They  are  stated  to  have  maintained 
the  unlawfulness  of  marriage ; to  have  denied  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ,  and  the  resurrection  of  bodies ; and 
to  have  believed  that  the  souls  of  men  were  spirits  bar- 
nished  from  heaven  on  account  of  their  transgressions. 

These  representations  must  of  course  be  taken  cum 
graiH>  salts,  since  they  proceed  from  adversaries*  and 
it  is,  in  truth,  most  probable  that  their  chief  sin  con- 
sisted in  rejecting  the  superstitions  of  the  Romish 
church,  the  advocates  of  which,  in  consequence,  en- 
deavoured to  render  them  odious,  by  imputing  to 
them  doctrines  which  they  never  believed,  anu  conceal- 
ing from  view  excellencies  both  of  faith  and  practice 
for  which  they  were  really  distinguished.  Admitting 
that  they  did  blend  many  errors  with  their  system,  it 
2 i2 
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ALBl-  i*  sufficiently  obvious  that  they  possessed  much  truth, 
(iCNSES.  and  were  willing  to  sutler  for  its  sake.  A crusade  was 
“ formed  against  them,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
. thirteenth  century,  and  Innocent  III.  admonished  all 

princes  to  oppress  and  expel  them  from  their  dominions. 
Their  chief  protector  was  Raymond,  earl  of  Toulouse, 
whose  friendship  drew  upon  his  head  the  thunder*  of 
excommunication.  The  legate  who  bore  the  papal 
decree  was  accompanied  by  twelve  Cistcrtian  monks, 
who  promised  a plenary  remission  of  sins  to  all  who 
engaged  in  the  holy  league  against  the  Albigenses. 
Dominick,  the  inventor  of  the  Inquisition,  joined  in 
the  service,  and  Raymond,  after  much  resistance, 
at  length  yielded  to  terror,  solicitation,  and  self- 
interest.  In  the  year  1209  the  dreadful  war  began, 
and  Simon,  the  celebrated  earl  of  Montibvt,  became 
generalissimo  of  the  army.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
trepidity displayed  by  the  objects  of  this  military  per- 
secution, town  after  town  was  captured,  and  the  poor 
people,  who  were  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  heretics, 
but  whom  Hume  (Hist.  vol.  ii.)  has  characterised  as 
“ the  most  innocent  and  the  most  inoffensive  of  man- 


ALB 

kind,”  were  hanged,  slaughtered,  and  burnt,  without  ALBI- 
mercy.  The  earl  of  Toulouse  was  assisted  by  the  CENSES, 
kimr*  of  England  and  Arragon,  but  he  lost  his  domi-  ” 
nions,  and  in  vain  appealed  to  the  Council  of  Lateran. 

Raising  some  forces  m Spain,  while  his  son  Raymond 
exerted  himself  in  Provence,  he  regained  the  city  of 
Toulouse,  and  part  of  his  possessions.  The  earl  died 
in  122 1 , and  his  son  succeeded  to  the  dominions  he  had 
recovered;  but  pope  Honorius  III.  stimulated  Lewis  of 
France  to  engage  in  the  coniest,  and  though  he 
encountered  numerous  difficulties,  Raymond  was 
necessitated  at  length  to  obtain  peace  upon  very  de- 
grading conditions,  and  finally  relinquished  his  Pro- 
testantism; the  Albigenses  became  dispersed,  and  ex- 
cited no  further  attention  till  they  united  with  the 
Vaudois,  and  amalgamated  with  the  Genevan  reformed 
church. 

ALBIN,  or  Aubin,  a small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aveyron,  and  the  arrondissement  of 
Ville  Franche.  It  contains  alnnit  3200  inhabitants, 
and  lies  eight  leagues  N.  W.  of  Rhodes.  E.  Ion. 

2°,  20\  N.  lat.  44°,  31'. 


ALBINO. 


ALBINO,  or  Leuc£Tiiiop,  the  designation  of  a 
variety  of  the  human  species,  that  frequently  occurs 
in  Africa.  Instance*  are  also  occasionally  met  with  in 
different  parts  of  Europe;  but  it  has  been  more  re- 
marked in  tribes  which  arc  generally  of  a dark  com- 
plexion ; and  it  is  a well-known  fact,  that  races,  the 
hue  of  whose  skin  approaches  most  nearly  to  black, 
are  in  general  most  liable  to  deviations  in  colour.  Al- 
binos have  been  seen  in  the  Indies,  in  Borneo,  in  New 
Guinea,  in  Java,  and  in  Ceylon.  Ptolemy*  and  Pliny  t 
apply  the  term  Levatthiopt*  to  a tribe  of  people  in  Ni- 
gritia.  The  Portuguese  first  gave  the  name  of  Albino 
to  the  white  negro. 

The  most  promiuent  peculiarities  of  the  Albino  may 
be  enumerated  as  appertaining  to  the  eye,  the  skin, 
and  the  hair.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is  either  of  a bright 
red  hue.  or  of  a blue  colour;  and  the  organ  of  sight  is 
peculiarly  sensible  to  the  impression  of  light.  The 
skin  is  either  uncommonly  fair,  such  as  is  seen  in  the 
most  exquisite  examples  of  the  sanguineous  tempera- 
ment, or  it  is  of  a dull  white  colour,  similar  to  that 
of  a recently  dead  body.  The  hair  is  cither  white  and 
silky,  or  of  a very  light  flaxen  colour;  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Prichard,  when  this  variety  springs  up  among 
negroes,  the  woolly  excrescence  which  covers  the  heads 
of  that  race  is  white. 

Dapper,  in  his  “ Dftcripiiott  dc  f Afriquc,*  describes 
this  variety  as  occurring  in  Lower  Ethiopia,  and  re- 
marks, that  they  have  flaxen  hair,  blue  eyes,  the 
countenance  and  body  so  white,  that  at  a distance  they 
may  be  mistaken  for  Europeans;  but  when  approached, 
the  difference  is  readily  perceived.  He  observes  also, 
that  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  not  that  of  a bright  or 
natural  white,  but  pale  and  livid,  like  that  of  a dead 
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body,  or  of  one  affected  with  the  leprosy ; that  their 
eyes  are  weak  by  day,  but  that  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  they  are  brilliant,  and  their  sense  of  sight  strong. 
They  generally  sleep  during  the  day,  and  go  abroad  in 
the  night.  They  arc  mostly  males;  are  not  so  robust 
and  vigorous  as  other  men,  but  are  exceedingly  active 
during  the  night;  and  when  the  moon  shines,  they  run 
through  the  forests  with  as  much  alacrity  as  other  men 
do  in  the  brightest  day-light.  Dapper  further  remarks, 
that  they  are  put  to  labour  in  the  mines  of  Brasil,  but 
that  they  prefer  death  to  a life  of  slavery.  The  ne- 
groes regard  them  as  monsters,  and  therefore  en- 
deavour to  prevent  them  from  multiplying  their  species. 
As  the  sight  of  Albinos  is  so  feeble  during  the  day 
that  they  arc  almost  incapable  of  discerning  any  ob- 
ject, the  negroes,  their  enemies,  attack  them  during 
that  time,  and  readily  secure  them. 

Similar  characters  to  those  which  have  he^n  re- 
marked in  the  Albino  mav  be  observed  in  various 
species  of  animals,  both  wild  and  domesticated.  These 
characters  have  been  met  with  in  apes,  squirrels,  rab- 
bits, rats,  mice,  hamsters,  hogs,  moles,  opossums, 
martins,  pole-cats,  goats*  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  in  foxes,  t They  have  been  seen  in  the  buffalo, t 
in  the  ccnus  caprcolus,  or  common  roe ; f in  the  ele- 

Shant,  though  but  rarely ;t  in  the  badger,!  and  the 
caver.  J In  Norway  they  have  been  remarked  to 
occur  in  the  common  species  of  bear;  4 and  in  Siberia, 
in  the  dromedary,  or  Bactrian  camel.  H Several  species 
of  birds,  as  crows,  blackbirds,  canary  birds,  partridges, 
fowls,  and  peacocks,  exhibit  similar  phenomena,  having 


* BUin»(‘nb«ch,  <i«  Generis  Humani  Vwietste  Naiu. 
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ALBINO,  their  feathers  of  a pure  white  colour  and  their  eyes 
red.  • 

M.  Buffon  does  not  regard  the  Albinos  as  forming  a 
particular  race,  but  as  individuals  who  have  accidentally 
degenerated  from  their  original  stock ; and  considers 
the  production  of  whites  by  negro  parents  as  support- 
ing his  opinion.  According  to  this  author,  they  are 
among  the  negroes  what  Wafer  tells  us  the  white  In- 
dians arc  among  the  yellow  or  copper-coloured  Indians 
of  Darien;  and,  probably,  what  the  Chucrelas  and 
Bellas  are  among  the  brown  Indians  of  the  East.  “ It  i& 
singular  (he  remarks)  that  this  variation  of  nature  takes 
place  from  black  to  white  only,  and  not  from  white  to 
black.  It  is  no  less  singular,  that  all  the  people  in  the 
East  Indies,  in  Africa,  and  in  America,  where  these 
white  men  appear,  lie  under  the  same  latitude;  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  the  negro  country,  and  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  are  under  the  very  same  parallel.  White 
then  (he  continues)  appears  to  be  the  primitive  colour 
of  nature,  which  may  be  varied  by  climate,  by  food, 
and  by  manners,  to  yellow, brown, and  black;  and  which, 
in  certain  circumstances,  return,  but  so  greutly  altered 
that  it  has  no  resemblance  to  the  primitive  whiteness. "f 

Wafer,  who  accompanied  Dampier  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  gives  the  following  very  curious  and 
interesting  account  of  the  Alhinos  whicli  are  occasion- 
ally found  among  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien : **  They  are  white,  and  there  are  of  them  of 
both  sexes ; yet  there  are  but  few  of  them  in  comparison 
of  the  copper-coloured,  possibly  but  one  to  two  or  three 
hundred.  They  differ  from  the  other  Indians  chiefly  in 
respect  of  colour,  though  not  in  that  only.  Their  skins 
are  not  of  such  a white  as  those  of  fair  people  among 
European *,  with  some  tincture  of  a blush  or  sanguine 
complexion  ; neither  yet  is  their  complexion  like  that 
of  our  paler  people,  but  it  is  rather  a milk-white,  lighter 
than  the  colour  of  any  Europeans,  and  much  like  that 
of  a white  horse.  s 

“ For  there  is  this  further  remarkable  in  them,  that 
their  bodies  are  beset  all  over,  more  or  less,  with  a fine, 
short,  milk-white  down,  which  adds  to  the  whiteness  of 
their  skins ; lor  they  are  not  so  thick-set  with  this 
down,  especially  on  the  cheeks  and  forehead,  but 
that  their  skin  appears  distinct  from  it.  The  men 
would  probably  have  white  bristles  for  beards,  did  they 
not  prevent  them  by  their  custom  of  plucking  the  young 
beard  up  by  the  roots  continually.  Their  eye-brows 
are  milk-white  also,  and  so  is  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
and  very  fine  withal,  about  the  length  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  and  inclining  to  a curl. 

**  They  are  not  so  big  as  the  other  Indians,  and  what 
is  yet  more  strange,  their  eye-lids  bend,  and  open  in  an 
oblong  figure,  pointing  downwards  at  the  corners,  and 
formintr  an  arch,  or  figure  of  a crescent,  with  the  points 
downwards.  From  hence,  and  from  their  seeing  so 
dear  as  they  do  in  a moon-shiny  night,  we  used  to  call 
them  moon-eyed.  For  they  see  not  very  well  in  the 
sun,  poring  in  the  clearest  day,  their  eyes  being  but 
weak,  and  running  with  water  if  the  sun  shines  towards 
them ; so  that  in  the  day-time  they  care  not  to  go 
abroad,  unless  it  be  a cloudy  dark  day.  Besides,  they 
are  but  a weak  people,  in  comparison  of  the  others,  and 
, not  very  fit  for  hunting  or  other  laborious  exercise, 
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nor  do  they  delight  in  any  such.  But  notwithstanding  ALBINO, 
their  being  thus  sluggish  and  dull  in  the  day-time, 
yet  when  moon-shiny  nights  come,  they  are  all  life  and 
activity,  running  abroad  and  into  the  woods,  and  skip- 
ping about  like  wild  bucks,  and  running  as  fast  by 
moon- light,  even  in  the  gloom  and  shade  of  the  woods, 
as  the  other  Indians  by  day  ; being  as  nimble  as  they, 
though  not  so  strong  and  lusty.  The  copper-coloured 
Indians  seem  not  to  respect  diem  so  much  as  those  of 
their  own  complexion,  looking  on  them  as  something 
monstrous.  They  are  not  a distinct  race  by  themselves, 
but  now  and  then  one  is  bred  of  a copper-coloured 
father  and  mother ; and  I have  sccu  of  less  than  a year 
old  of  this  sort.  Some  would  be  apt  to  suspect  they 
might  be  the  offspring  of  some  European  father;  but, 
besides  that  the  Europeans  come  little  here,  and  have 
little  commerce  with  the  Indian  women  when  they  do 
come,  these  white  people  are  us  different  from  the 
Europeans  in  some  respects,  as  from  the  copper- 
coloured  Indians  in  others. 

41  But  neither  is  the  child  of  a man  and  woman  of 
these  white  Indians,  white  like  the  parents,  but  copper- 
coloured  as  their  parents  were,  hor  so  Lucent  a (the 
chief  of  one  of  the  Indian  tribes)  told  me,  and  gave  me 
this  as  his  conjecture,  how  these  came  to  be  white,  that 
it  was  through  the  force  of  the  mother’s  imagination, 
looking  on  the  moon  at  the  time  of  the  conception  ; 
but  this  I leave  others  to  judge*  of.  He  told  me  withal, 
that  they  were  but  short  lived." 

M.  Saussuro,  in  his  u Voyage  dans  ies  A!pe has 
given  a very  particular  account  of  two  young  persons  at 
Chaumoni,  whom  he  denominates  Albinos.  One  of 
them  was  about  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
the  other  about  two  years  younger.  The  eldest  had  a 
dull  look,  with  thickish  lips,  but  his  features,  in  other 
respects,  were  not  different  from  those  of  other  people. 

The  youngest  was  of  a more  agreeable  figure,  and 
more  sprightly.  Their  eyes  were  not  blue ; the  iris 
was  rose-coloured ; and  the  pupil,  when  viewed  in  the 
light,  appeared  red  ; whence  he  infers,  that  the  inte- 
rior membranes  were  deprived  of  the  uvea,  and  of  the 
black  mucous  matter  with  which  they  should  have 
been  covered.  In  their  infancy,  their  hair,  eye-brows, 
eye-lashes,  and  the  down  upon  their  skin,  were  very 
fine,  and  of  a perfect  milk-white  colour;  hut,  at  the 
age  above-mentioned,  the  hair  was  of  a reddish  cast, 
and  more  strong.  Their  sight  was  also  strengthened, 
and.  even  in  their  infancy,  was  not  much  offended  by 
the  light  of  the  day.  They  were  unable  to  labour  with 
persons  of  their  age,  and  were  maintained  by  the  cha- 
rity of  a relation.  Although  they  had  not  the  thick 
lips  and  flat  noses  of  the  white  negroes,  this  difference 
is  owing,  as  M.  Saussuro  thinks,  to  their  being  Al- 
binos of  Europe,  and  not  of  Africa.  The  malady  that 
affects  the  eyes,  the  complexion,  and  the  colour  of  the 
hair,  enfeebles  also  their  strength,  without  altering  the 
conformation  of  their  features ; and  of  this  malady,  he 
apprehends,  there  arc  different  degrees;  so  that  it  pro- 
duces, in  various  instances,  different  effects.  He  at 
first  ascribed  it  to  an  organic  debility;  in  consequence 
of  which  a relaxation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  within 
the  eye  might  admit  the  globules  of  the  blood  in  too 
great  abundance  into  the  iris,  uvea,  and  even  the  re- 
tina, and  thus  occasion  the  redness  of  the  iris  and  of 
the  pupil.  This  debility,  he  supposed,  might  account 
for  the  intolerance  of  the  light,  and  for  the  whiteness 
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ALBINO.  *ke  hair.  But  Professor  Blumenbach,  of  tho  JJni- 
versity  of  Gottingen,  attributes  it  to  a different  cause. 
He  has  observed  the  same  phenomenon  in  brutes,  in 
white  dogs,  and  in  owls ; and  he  says  that  it  generally 
occurs  in  warm-blooded  animals,  and  that  he  has  never 
found  it  in  cold-blooded  ones,  lie  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  redness  of  the  iris,  and  of  the  other  internal  parts 
of  the  eve,  as  well  as  the  extreme  sensibility  that  ac- 
companies it,  is  owing  to  the  total  privation  of  that 
brown  or  blackish  mucus,  which,  about  the  fifth  week 
after  conception,  covers  all  the  interior  parts  of  the  eye 
in  its  sound  stale.  He  observes,  that  Simon  Pontius, 
in  his  treatise  “ Dr  CoJonbu*  Oculorum long  ago  re- 
marked, that  the  interior  membranes  of  blue  eyes  are  less 
abundantly  provided  with  this  black  mucus,  and  are 
therefore  more  sensible  of  the  action  of  light.  He  adds, 
that  this  sensibility  of  blue  eyes  is  very  conformable  to  the 
situation  of  northern  people  during  their  long  twilight ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  deep  black  in  the  eyes  of 
negroes  enables  them  to  bear  the  strong  glare  of  the 
sun's  beams  in  the  torrid  /one.  As  to  the  connection 
between  this  red  colour  of  the  eyes  and  the  whiteness 
of  the  skin  and  hair,  he  says  it  is  owing  to  j»  similarity 
of  structure,  cvnscnsvs  rr  umiliimline  fabric*.  He  as- 
serts, that  this  black  mucus  is  formed  only  in  the  de- 
licate cellular  substance,  which  has  numerous  blood- 
vessels contiguous  to  it,  but  contains  no  fat  like  the 
inside  of  the  eye,  the  skin  of  negroes,  the  spotted  pa- 
late of  several  domestic  animals,  Arc.;  aud  the  colour 
of  the  hair,  he  adds,  generally  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  iris.* 

What  Blumeubtich  conjectured  to  be  the  condition 
of  the  eye  in  the  Albino,  M.  Buzzi,  surgeon  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Milan,  had  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  by 
the  dissection  of  that  organ  in  a peasant,  who  died,  nt 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  of  a pulmonary  disease,  t-  This 
man  was  remarkable  for  the  uncommon  whiteness  of 
his  skin,  hair,  heard,  and  all  the  other  covered  parts  of 
his  body.  >1.  Buzzi  found  the  iris  of  the  eye  perfectly 
white,  and  the  pupil  of  a rose  colour;  and  ihc  eyes 
were  altogether  destitute  of  that  black  membrane,  called 
the  uvea,  which  was  not  discernible,  either  behind  the 
iris,  or  under  the  retina.  Within  the  eye  there  was 
only  found  the  choroid  coat,  extremely  thin,  and  tinged 
of  a pale  red  colour,  by  vessels  filled  with  discoloured 
blood.  The  skin,  when  separated  from  different  parts 
of  the  body,  appeared  to  be  almost  wholly  divested 
of  the  retc-ntHCOiUM,  nor  was  the  least  trace  of  it  to  be 
discovered  by  maceration,  even  in  the  wrinkles  of  the 
abdomen,  where  it  is  most  abundant  and  most  visible. 

The  defective  vision  of  the  Albino  during  the  day- 
time, appears  to  be  owing  to  the  want  of  what  is  culled 
the  nigrum  pigment um.  This  pigment,  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  other  individuals,  is  of  a black  or  deep  brown  colour, 
lies  between  the  choroid  coat  and  the  retina,  and  is 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  latter.  It  serves  to  suffo- 
cate the  rays  of  light  after  they  have  impinged  on  the 
sensible  surface  of  the  retina.  The  dark  pigment,  or 
mucous  substance,  we  know  to  be  almost  peculiar  to 
those  animals  which  see  in  the  brightest  day-light; 
whereas,  in  nocturnal  animals,  or  those  which  seek 
their  prey  during  the  night,  as  the  lion,  tiger,  Ac.  the 
choroid  is  of  a white  or  greenish  colour.  In  the  Al- 
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bino  the  pigment  is  wanting;  and  the  choroid  coat  ALBINO 
being  exceedingly  vascular,  the  blood  shines  through,  -y 
and  communicates  its  colour.  The  eyes  of  these  per- 
sons, therefore,  appear  of  a rose-red  colour.  The 
ciliary  processes  forming  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
choroid  coat  arc,  in  u perfect  eye,  also  covered  with  a 
black  pigment,  and  hereby  all  rays  of  light  that  enter 
by  the  side  of  the  chrystalline  lens  are  suffocated. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  iris  is  likewise  covered  with  a 
black  pigment,  which  in  the  Albino  is  wanting.  From 
these  circumstance*  we  can  readily  conceive  why  the 
eye  of  the  Albino  is  so  exceedingly  sensible  to  light, 
and  their  vision  so  defective  during  the  day,  and,  at  thu 
same  time,  account  for  its  perfection  during  the  evening, 
or  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

The  whiteness  of  the  skin  in  the  Albino  is  owing 
to  the  extreme  delicacy,  if  not  to  the  entire  absence,  of 
the  reic-muauuM,  concerning  the  nature  of  which  phy- 
siologists have  entertained  such  various  opinion*. 

According  to  Bich&t,  the  internal  portion  of  the  hair 
consists  apparently  of  two  systems  of  minute  vessels. 

One  of  these  has  the  functions  of  the  vascular  system 
in  general,  and  affords  a passage  to  excreted  fluids; 
the  other  contains  the  colouring  matter  in  the  form  of 
a stagnant  fluid,  the  absence  of  which  in  the  Albino 
occasions  the  whiteness,  or  flaxen  colour,  of  the  hair. 

There  appears  to  be  a constant  relation  preserved 
between  the  complexion  of  the  skin,  the  colour  of  the 
hair,  and  the  hue  of  the  pigment  of  the  eye.  This 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  Albino,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
animals  liable  to  a similar  variety. 

It  is  by  no  means  correct  to  regard  the  Albino  as 
being  afflicted  with  disease.  There  is  defective  organi- 
zation. but  not  morbid  action.  The  phenomena  which 
result  from  the  absence  of  the  black  pigment,  Ac.  in 
this  variety  of  the  human  species,  point  out,  in  thu 
dearest  manner,  the  uses  to  which  these  parts,  ns  far 
us  connected  with  the  organ  of  vision,  arc  subservient 
iu  the  animal  economy. 

On  a general  survey  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world,  we  perceive*  no  law  of  which  the  influence  ap- 
pears to  prevail  more  extrnsively  than  that  of  the 
tendency  to  assume,  under  circumstances  not  well 
ascertained,  varieties  of  form  and  colour.  There  is 
scarcely  any  specie*  which  docs  not  exhibit  some  dis- 
position of  this  kind;  and  its  effects  arc  particularly 
manifest  among  warm-blooded  animals.  The  science 
of  physiology  must  he  much  further  adranced,  and  we 
require  to  have  fur  more  accurate  views  of  the  general 
process  of  reproduction  than  wc  already  possess,  be- 
fore it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  ascertain  with  precision 
the  causes  of  such  deviations.  We  may,  however,  in 
general  observe,  that  when  the  condition  of  each  species 
is  uniform,  and  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
natural  and  original  state,  the  appearances  are  more 
constant,  and  the  phenomena  of  variation,  if  they  in 
any  degree  display  themselves,  are  more  rare  and  less 
conspicuous  than  when  the  race  has  either  been 
brought,  by  human  art,  into  a state  of  cultivation,  or 
domestication,  or  has  been  thrown  casually  into  cir- 
cumstances very  different  from  their  simple  and  primary 
condition.  The  condition  of  man  is  more  diversified 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  species ; for  the  human 
kind  is  exposed  to  the  most  various  agency  of  external 
causes,  being  spread  through  more  extensive  regions 
than  any  other  race,  inhabiting  all  gradations  of  cli- 
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ALBINO,  mate,  and  existing  in  every  different  stage  and  mode 
— of  cultivation.  It  would,  therefore,  be  contrary  to  ail 
ALBION.  antt}0gry,  if  we  did  not  discover,  in  the  numerous  tribes 
of  men",  at  least  as  many  and  as  important  diversities 
as  those  which  we  observe  in  the  inferior  species.  See 
Prichard's  Researches,  p.  17.  Philos.  Trans . 1706, 


1707.  Nicholson's  Journofv.  x\x.  p.  81.  So f.wmf.r-  ALBINO. 
ivg,  leones  Oculi  Hunwni,  p.  6.  Saussure,  I'oyagcs  — 
dans  let  Alpes,  c.  xlvii.  Dapper,  Description  de  n|^L" 
f Afriqut,  fol.  Amstcl.  1686,  p.  33l2,  Lionel  W a r p.r's  BO KlUL 
Account  of  the  Isthmus  oj  America,  1704,  p.  106 — 10. 


ALBINT1MELIL.M,  or  Aliuvm  Intemelium,  in 
Ancient  Geography,  a town  in  Liguria,  now  Venti- 
miglia, in  the  state  of  Genoa.  N.  lat.  43°,  48'.  E.  Ion. 
7C,  33*. 

ALBIOCE,  or  Ai.ibecc,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Gaul  (now  Riez,  in  Provence),  sometimes  called 
Reii  Apollinares,  from  their  worship  of  Apollo,  and 
sometimes  Civitus  Rciensiutn.  Coosar  calls  the  people 
Albici. 

ALBION,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  given  to 
the  island  of  Great  Britain  by  Ptolemy,  Agathemurus, 
&c.  as  containing  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  It 
is  of  very  uncertain  etymology.  The  Hebrew  a/ben 
(white),  die  Phcenician  a/p,  or  aipin  (high),  and  the 
Greek  oA<*n  (white),  have  each  been  said  to  furnish 
its  origin,  from  the  loft)-  appearance  of  the  white  cliffs 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  island.  Some,  however, 
have  derived  it  from  king  Albion,  a fabulous  son  of 
Neptune,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  here,  and  to  have 
first  practised  astrology  and  the  art  of  ship-building. 

Albion,  New.  This  name  is  now  given  to  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  land  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. It  was  originally  applied  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  to 
the  whole  of  California,  but  is  now  chiefly  confined  to 
that  part  of  the  coast  which  extends  between  the  43d 
and  48th  degrees  of  N.  latitude.  On  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  March,  1778,  Captain  Cook  discovered  this 
long-looked  for  shore,  extending  from  the  north-east 
to  south-east.  The  land  was  observed  to  be  “ di- 
versified with  a gTent  many  rising  grounds  and  small 
hills;  many  of  which  were  entirely  covered  with  tall, 
straight  trees,  and  others  which  wpre  lower,  and  grew 
in  spots  like  coppices ; but  the  interspaces,  and  sides 
of  many  of  the  rising  grounds,  were  clear."  In  the  year 
1792,  Vancouver  visited  this  coast,  and  made  a very 
diligent  inspection  of  all  its  parts.  His  account  of  this 
country  is  very  interesting.  The  shore  he  describes  as 
formed,  for  the  greater  part,  by  nearly  perpendicular 
cliffs ; the  interior  of  the  country  exhibiting  a pleasing 
diversity  of  hill  and  dale,  and  adorned  with  an  abun- 
dance of  tall  forest  trees.  The  open  spots  are  clothed 
with  luxuriant  herbage.  The  finest  prospects  are  stated 
to  abound  in  those  parts  lying  nearest  the  sca-roaat 
They  discovered  some  pretty  extensive  forests  of  poplar, 
arbor-vitee.  common  yew,  black  and  white  common 
dwarf  oak,  American  ash,  common  hazel,  sycamore, 
maple,  oriental  astintits,  American  alder,  common  wil- 
low. Canadian  alder,  small  fruited  cub,  and  Pennsyl- 
vanian cherry-trees.  Near  the  outer  borders  of  the 
forests  on  the  coast,  and  all  along  the  shore,  aquatic 
and  other  birds  were  seen  in  abundance ; but  it  dor  s 
not  appear  that  the  quadrupeds  of  this  country  are  very 
numerous;  at  least  Vancouver  did  not  see  many, 
though  he  was  shown  by  the  natives  the  skins  of  almost 
every  kind  of  animul  common  to  the  western  coast  of 
Uus  continent. 


The  inhabitants  appeared  to  be  but  few  in  number ; 
but  those  whom  they  saw  were,  in  general,  more  clean 
in  their  persons  than  most  other  natives  of  these  shores. 
Still,  however,  they  are  raised  but  a very  small  degree 
from  the  most  depraved  and  uncultivated  tribes  of 
savages.  They  wear  various  kinds  of  dresses  of  skins 
and  woollen,  and  some  which  arc  curiously  manufac- 
tured from  the  bark  of  trees.  Their  instruments  of 
hunting  and  of  warfare  consist  of  spears,  arrows,  and 
other  missiles.  Their  houses  arc  described  as  ex- 
tremely ill  constructed  of  sticks,  with  matting  thrown 
over  them. 

AI.BIREO,  a star  in  the  constellation  Cygnus,  of 
the  third  magnitude,  and  marked  ft  by  Bayer. 

ALBIS,  the  ancient  name-  of  the  river  Elbe,  which 
flows  through  Germany  northward  into  the  German 
ocean.  The  part  of  the  country  where  it  rose  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  Hcrmnnduri.  Very  little 
was  known  by  the  Romans  of  the  country  beyond  this 
river.  Tacitus,  Germ.  c.  xii. 

ALBOGALERUS,  or  Galf.rus,  in  Roman  An- 
tiquity, a sacerdotal  cap,  or  ornament,  worn  by  the 
flamen  dialis,  or  priests  of  Jupiter. 

ALBOR,  a well-built  town,  giving  the  title  of  county, 
in  the  province  of  Algarva,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
about  three  miles  E.  of  Lagos. 

Album,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands  in  the  North 
Atlantic  ocean.  It  lies  between  the  islands  of  Ncque 
awl  St.  Salvador. 

ALBORAN,  a small  island,  situate  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, nearly  in  the  middle  sea,  between  Capo  dc 
Gata  on  the  Spanish  shore,  and  Cape  de  Trcs  Forms 
on  that  of  Africa.  Also  an  island  near  Melilla,  on  the 
coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  in  Africa.  W.  Ion.  2°,  32'. 
N.  lat.  36°. 

ALBOR  AX,  in  Mahometan  Theology,  the  beast 
which  is  said  to  have  carried  the  prophet  on  his  jour- 
nics  into  heaven.  It  seems  uncertain  whether  this 
animal  were  an  ass  or  a mule,  or  some  non-descript 
between  both. 

ALBOCRN,  a town  and  parish  of  England,  in  the 
middle  of  Wiltshire,  about  seven  miles  from  Marl- 
borough. A trade  of  no  small  extent  was  carried  on 
here  formerly  in  the  manufacture  of  fustian ; but,  in 
1760,  it  was  reduced  very  considerably  by  fire.  The 
town  stands  on  a small  river,  which  runs  into  the 
Kennet,  and  its  present  population  amounts  to  about 
1300  persons. 

AI.BUCA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  of  the  class 
Hexandria,  order  Monogynia. 

ALBUERA,  a river  of  Spain,  running  into  the 
Gnadiana,  on  the  hanks  of  which,  in  the  road  from 
Seville  to  Olivetwja,  is  a village  of  the  same  name. 
Here  was  fought,  16th  March,  1811,  one  of  the  most 
important  battles  of  the  late  peninsular  war,  between 
Marshal  Boresford,  commanding  the  allied  British, 
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AL-  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  troops,  amounting  to  27,000 
DU  ERA.  infantry,  and  2000  cavalry,  and  the  French,  under 
— Marshal  Soult,  of  20,000  infantry,  and  3000  cavalry. 

Anla  ALBUFE1RA,  a tea-port  town  of  Portugal . in  the 
. province  of  Algarva,  about  12  miles  E.  of  \ ille  Novo 
de  Portimao. 

ALBIJGI N EOUS.  From  atbus,  white,  is  formed  albu- 
men, and  thence  albugo ; applied  to  a white  speck  in 
the*  eye.  Albugineous  appears  to  Ik*  applied,  by  physi- 
cal writers,  to  that  which  approaches  to  white. 

Thai,  with  Arialullc,  which  i*  not  walrrv  anil  uitproiilical  will  not 
ccrnghtfuti- ; which  pcrha|»  must  noi  1*  taken  ; bin  in  ih* 

j;efia  ami  spirited  particle*;  for  egg*  I obarrve  will  frre*c  in  ti»e 
alhugtHOUt  part  thereof.  Brtntne’i  l uffor  Lrreurt. 

ALBUGO,  in  Surgery,  a white-coloured  opaque  spot 
on  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  l.eucoma  is  another  scien- 
tific name  for  this  obstruction,  which  is  commonly  called 
a film,  speck,  or  scar. 

ALBULA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  of  the  river 
Tiber.  Viru.  JEn.  viii.  v.  332.  Livy,  dec. 

ALBUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  of 
Africa,  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  situated  near  the  city 
of  Tangier*,  being  the  extreme  western  point  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  African  side.  It  is  now 
called  Cape  Espartcl.  Pus.  1.  iii.  c.  1.  It  seems  to 
be  the  same  promontory  that  is  noticed  by  Mela,  I.  i. 
c.  5,  and  Pus.  1.  v.  sec,  1,  under  the  name  of  Arn- 
pelusia. 

Album,  in  Antiquity,  a white  table  book,  often 
mentioned  in  Roman  authors,  in  which  the  pnrtors 
had  their  edicts  written  and  exhibited  to  the  public. 
There  wax  also  an  Album  Senalorium,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  senators  were  written.  Tacitus,^#*.  I.  iv. 
c.  42 ; where  it  is  related  that  the  name  of  Apidius 
Merula  was  struck  otf  the  list  for  some  misdemeanour. 
An  album  was  also  used  for  the  names  of  the  judiecs, 
or  jurvmen.  Suetox.  Claud,  c.  xvi. 

ALBUMEN,  Albumen  a,  in P hysiology  ( afbu* , w bite), 
one  of  the  radical  parts  of  animal  substances,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  being  first  noticed  in  the  eggs  of 
birds,  where  it  forms  “ the  white.'’  Fourcroy  also  dis- 
covered a similar  substance  in  vegetables. 

The  animal  albumen  exists,  in  its  most  perfect  state, 
in  the  whites  of  eggs  and  in  the  serum  of  the  blood. 
K is  a viscous  fluid,  soluble  in  water  at  the  common 
temperature,  and  coagulating  when  exposed  to  a heat 
above  134°  Fahr.  and  then  it  is  no  longer  soluble  in 
water.  The  vitreous  and  crystalline  humours  of  tlie 
eye,  and  the  liquor  that  fills  the  abdomen  in  dropsy, 
contain  large  portions  of  albumen.  As  contained  in 
milk,  it  conduces  largely  to  the  nutriment  of  man. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  found  principally 
amongst  the  narcotic  and  antiscorbutic  plants,  where 
it  generally  resides  in  the  leaves.  Fourcroy  first  ob- 
tained it  from  the  juice  of  young  cresses.  For  much 
interesting  information  respecting  this  substance,  see 
Fourcroy,  Systemc  drs  Cun.  Chemique,  and  PhU. Trans. 
vol.  XO.  See  also  Chemistry,  Div.  ii. 

ALBUNEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a wood  on  the 
river  Anio,  near  Tibur,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  de- 
riving its  name  from  the  sibyl  Albunea,  to  whom  a 
temple  was  erected  at  Tibur,  the  ruins  of  which  yet 
remain.  The  Albunea  Fobs  was  a name  given  to 
some  sulphureous  waters  that  were  found  near  this  spot, 
and  which  were  resorted  to  for  medicinal  purposes. 


ALBUQUERQUE,  a town  and  strong  castle  of  ALBC- 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Estramadura,  on  the  frontiers  QUF.H- 
01  Portugal.  This  is  the  sole  property  of  the  count  of  QUF, 
Ledesma.  It  is  about  20  miles  from  Badajoz.  There  ALCAICS 
is  some  trade  in  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  car-  ^ 

ried  on  here,  aud  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  staled 
to  be  5500. 

Albuquerque,  a town  of  New  Mexico,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  containing  a population  of 
6000  inhabitants. 

Albuquerque,  Santa  Rosa  de,  a village  of  New 
Mexico,  under  the  intendancy  of  Puebla,  where  the 
duties  of  the  silver  mines  from  the  whole  district  of 
Colotlan  are  paid. 

ALBURNUM,  in  Phytology,  is  a substance  found 
between  the  hard  wood  of  trees  and  the  inner  bark. 

It  is  soft  and  white,  and  seems  to  be  the  preparatory 
matter  which  afterwards  becomes  wood  when  indu- 
rated, and  of  a darker  and  more  decided  colour.  It 
abounds  in  growing  trees,  and  a young  oak  of  six  inches 
diameter  contains  as  much  of  it  as  of  hard  wood.  Some 
have  called  it  adepts  urbvnnn,  the  fat  of  trees;  more  com- 
monly it  is  called  sap. 

A1.BURNU8,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a lofty  moun- 
tain of  I.ucania,  near  Pic&tum,  mentioned  by  i'litojL, 

Georg,  iii. 

ALBUS,  in  commerce,  a com  of  small  size  and  value, 
current  in  some  countries  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  Cologne, 

&c.  Its  value  is  about  a halfpenny  English. 

ALBY.  or  Aldry,  a village  in  the  county  of  York, 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  that  name 
It  is  a Saxon  terra,  signifying  old  habitation ; and  has 
been  supposed,  by  Drake,  in  his  Eborarum , to  have  been 
a Roman  vilb,  erected  for  the  residence  of  the  prefect 
of  the  detachment  constantly  stationed  at  Dcrvcntio, 
as  ati  out-post,  or  guard,  to  the  city  of  York.  Camden, 
however,  asserts,  that  this  village  of  Aldby,  is  the  site 
of  Derrentio,  the  first  Roman  station  from  York;  but 
Drake,  with  greater  probability,  places  Derrentio  at 
8 tam ford-bridge,  about  2)  miles  further  to  the  south. 

Both  these  places  are  situated  on  the  Derwent.  Aldby 
is  said  afterwards  to  have  become  a palace  of  the 
Northumbrian  kings,  and  to  have  been  the  place  where 
the  life  of  Edwin  was  attempted  by  an  assassin.  It  is 
at  present  an  insignificant  village,  and  merits  notice  only 
from  the  facts  above  stated. 

ALCA,  in  Ornithology,  the  auk,  and  razor-bill,  a 
genus  of  the  Linmran  system,  in  the  order  Anseres,  and 
of  the  family  Brachypteres ; but  according  to  I .at  ham, 
of  the  order  Palmipedes. 

ALC/EUS,  in  Mythology,  the  grandfather  of  Her- 
cules, from  whom  tn;  derived  the  epithet  Alcides. 

ALCAICS,  in  Ancient  Poetry,  a kind  of  verse,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  inventor,  tire  poet  Alcorns. 

It  is  divided  into  two  principal  species;  the  first  is 
of  five  feet,  and  is  composed  of  a spondee  or  an  iambic, 
a second  iambic,  a long  syllable,  a dactyl,  and  a 
second  dactyl.  Thus, 

Vide*,  ut  ain't  »tet  ui»e  enndidom 
Sorarlc,  nee  jam  Miatinranl  omu 
Svlrje  laUiraete*.  fduque 
Yl uitmta  ttiusiiUriul  acuto  ? 

iloa.  Ode  is. 


is  to  be  scanned  thus  : 
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' thus : 


VUH 

| tit  »l  | 

1 11  1 

| strt  ulvC  | 

ciinrftdom 

1st  font. 

1 Sd  foul,  1 

| 3d  foot.  | 

| -Uli  foot,  | 

5lli  fool ; 

in  like 

manner 

the  second  line. 

The  third  line 

. Sylvie 

| Ubo 

| ritntes 

1 !**“  1 

que; 

which  is  an  iambic  Archilochian  dimeter  to  complete 
the  stanza.  The  fourth  line  exhibits  the  second  sort  of 
Alcaics,  composed  of  two  dactyls  and  two  trochees  : 
Yluuloi  | coi»m*  | rint  i j tutor 
There  is,  beside  these  two  principal  species,  which 
are  sometimes  called  dactylic  alctucs,  a third  kind, 
which  are  called  simple  alcaics,  consisting  of  an  epitrite, 
two  choriambuses,  and  a bacchius. 

The  Alcaic  Ode  generally  contains  four  strophes, 
each  of  which  has  four  verses;  the  first  two  are  alcaic 
verses  of  the  first  dactylic  kind ; the  third  consists  of 
four  iambic  feet  with  a long  syllable ; the  fourth  is  an 
alcaic  verse  of  the  second  dactylic  kind. 

ALCA1D,  Alcalde,  or  Alca  yd,  is  a title  given 
to  an  officer  of  justice  of  considerable  importance 
amongst  the  Moors,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Arabic  kad,  to  govern.  The 
office  in  Spain  and  Portugal  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  our  justice  of  peace  in  England. 

ALCALA  PE  G1SVERT,  or  Xi Brur,  a small  town 
ofValentia,  in  Spain.  It  lies  15  miles  from  Munriedro, 
and  its  population  is  about  3,600  persons. 

Alcala  de  Hf.karex,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Toledo,  shout  15  miles  from  Madrid. 
This  was  at  one  time  a very  flourishing  place,  but  is 
now  gTeatlv  reduced.  The  munificent  cardinal 
Xinienes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  whom  Alcala  be- 
longed, founded  an  university  here  about  the  dose  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  a most  stupendous  establishment. 
The  building  was  finished  in  eight  years.  Forty-six 
professorships  were  endowed,  and  the  cardinal,  at  his 
death,  left,  a settled  revenue  of  14,000  ducats  per 
owuttt,  to  the  university.  Here  also  he  established  a 
printing  press,  from  which,  in  152*2,  issued  the  cele- 
brated edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  called  the  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglot, from  Complutura,  the  ancient  name 
of  this  town.  * It  was  the  first  Polyglot  Bible  ever 
printed,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  him  an  immense  sum. 
A physician  of  this  town  had  the  honour  of  correcting 
the  Hebrew  text.  But  the  university  buildings,  which 
are  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  are  now  fast 
going  to  decay.  Ximcnes  was  buried  in  the  university 
church;  besides  which  there  are  three  parish  churches, 
and  several  religious  houses,  and  hospitals.  The  inhabi- 
tants amount  to  about  5,000. 

Alcala  la  Real,  a small  city  of  Andalusia,  in 
Spain.  It  is  situated  on  a considerable  eminence,  in 
the  province  of  Jaen,  about  27  miles  from  the  town  of 
that  name.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a rich  abbey, 
founded  here  at  an  early  period.  The  population 
amounts  to  nearly  9,000  inhabitants. 

ALCAI.l,  in  Chemistry.  See  Alkali. 

ALCAMO,  a small  town  and  county  of  Sicily,  situ- 
ate in  the  Val  di  Mamira,  near  the  gulph  of  Castel-a- 
Mure,  and  on  the  direct  road  to  Palermo,  from  which 
it  lies  about  25  miles  S.  W. 

ALCAN1S,  or  Alcan  iz.  a town  of  the  province  of 
Arragon,  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  It  stands  about  12 
miles  from  Caspe,  and  46  S.  E.  of  Saragossa,  on  the 
river  Guadalope.  This  town  was  once  the  Spanish 
capita]  of  the  Moors,  and  when  rc-tuken  by  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  constituted  a commandery  of  the 
vol.  xvu 


order  of  Calatrava.  There  still  remain  traces  of  itsALCANIs 
former  magnificence ; here  is  a fountain  which  ejects  — ' 
water  through  forty-two  pipes,  and  gardens  of  some 
splendour,  and  beauty.  A strong  fort  defends  the  town. 

ALCANNA,  in  Commerce,  a *lrug  much  used  in 
dyeing,  and  originally  from  Egypt  and  the  levant.  It  is 
made  of  the  loaves  of  a plant  called  l.igustrium  .Egvp- 
tium,  or  the  Egyptian  privet.  The  colours  drawn  from 
it  arc  either  ml  or  yellow,  from  which  the  women  of 
Cairo  give  their  nails.  Arc.  a golden  tinge. 

ALCANTARA  (the  Norba  Ctesurra  of  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy), a small,  hut  strong  town  in  the  province  of 
Estrcmadura,  in  Spain,  on  the  Portuguese  frontier.  It 
stands  on  a rock,  in  a strong  natural  situation,  which, 
together  with  its  fortifications,  renders  it  a town  of 
considerable  military  importance.  The  Tagus  runs 
through  it,  over  which  is  a stone  bridge  of  six  arches, 
said,  by  an  inscription  over  one  of  them,  to  have  been 
built  by  die  Emperor  Trajan.  Near  the  entrance  of 
ibis  bridge  is  an  excavation,  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock  by  the  pagans,  but  since  converted  into  a chapel. 

The  words  al  cantara  signify  the  bridge,  and  thence  the 
town  takes  its  name.  It  has  some  trade  in  doth  and 
wool,  and  contains  3,000  inhabitants.  It  is  45  miles 
from  Madrid,  and  125  from  Sexille.  W.  Ion.  7°,  12'. 

N.  lat.  39°,  30*. 

Alcantara,  or  Alcantakilla,  a town  in  the 
province  of  Seville,  in  Spain,  situate  not  far  from  the 
Guadulquiver,  and  14  miles  from  Seville.  In  this 
town  there  is  also  a Roman  bridge,  which  was  formerly 
shut  at  enrh  end  by  a gate,  and  fortified  by  a tower. 

Alcantara,  a town  in  the  province  of  Maranlmm, 
in  the  bay  of  St.  Marros,  in  the  kingdom  of  Brazil. 

Cotton  plantations  abound  in  the  neighbourhood. 

There  is  a handsome  quay,  opening  upon  the  harbour, 
around  which  the  town  stands,  on  a semicircular 
eminence. 

Alcantara,  a considerable  river  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  which  takes  its  rise  on  the  north  side  of 
Mount  vEtna,  and  runs  round  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain for  about  60  miles.  Its  waters  bear  that  whitish 
tinge  which  is  generally  seen  in  rivers  flowing 
from  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  and  it  is  supposed, 
by  Brydone,  that  the  snows  of  .Etna  form  this  river. 

Tne  current  is  at  some  places  so  rapid  and  strong, 
as  to  have  worn  away  the  bed  of  lava,  which  not  un- 
frequeutly  interrupts  its  course. 

Alcaxtara, Kn touts  or,  in  Chivalry,  a celebrated 
and  very  ancient  order  of  knighthood,  in  Spain.  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  settled  the  sovereign  of  the  order, 
in  conjunction  with  the  grand  master  of  the  knights 
of  Calatrava,  at  Castile,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors; 
against  whom  they  obtained  tnose  successes  that 
principally  occupy  their  history.  They  possess  thirty- 
seven  commanderies,  and  are  distinguished  by  wearing 
a cross  flner-de-lis,  of  green,  over  a large  white  cloak. 

ALCARAZ,  a town  in  the  province  of  La  Mancha,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Spain.  It  stands  on  a mountain  also 
named  Alcaraz,  and  in  a fertile  country,  called  C'ainpo 
di  Monteil,  near  the  source  of  the  Guadarmenia,  con- 
taining abont  3,300  inhabitants,  and  is  about  54  miles 
F..  of  Ciudad  Real,  105  S.  S.  E.  of  Madrid.  W.  Ion.  2°, 

52'.  N.  laL  38°,  56'.  Also  a village  in  Catalonia,  on  the 
Arragonese  frontier  of  Spain,  two  leagues  from  I<erida, 

ALCARRAZAS,  in  Pottery  are  porous  vessels,  for 
merly  made  only  in  Spain,  but  lately  introduced  into 
England  for  wine  coolers,  and  now  manufactured 
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here.  In  Spain  they  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  cool* 
ing  water  for  drinking.  The  liquid  slowly  oozes  through 
the  pores  of  these  vessels,  and  collects  in  drops  on 
the  outside.  In  England,  the  bottle,  or  decanter  of 
wine,  is  placed  in  them  after  they  have  been  first  sa- 
turated with  water,  and  the  evaporation  thus  produced 
on  the  vessel  effectually  cools  the  wine  within. 

ALC'ASSAR,  or  Alcazar,  a city  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary.  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  in  Africa,  built  in 
1180.  It  was  formerly  a place  of  much  trade,  and  a 
governor  resided  there,  but  though  it  was  taken  by  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
continued  long  in  the  possession  of  that  enterprising 
people,  it  sunk  into  decay,  and  now  lies  in  ruins. 
It  was  near  this  place  that  the  memorable  battle  was 
fought,  in  1578,  in  which  three  sovereigns  were  slam, 
viz.  the  famous  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal;  Abdc- 
melech,  king  of  Morocco;  and  Mahomet,  the  usurper. 
This  city  is  also  called  by  historians  AlcassarGuiber,  or 
the  Great  Castle.  W.  Ion.  1*2°,  35'.  N,  lat.  35s,  15'. 

ALCAVALA,  in  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  Finance,  a 
tax,  or  per  centage  on  transferable  property,  imposed 
every  time  it  is  sold,  similarly  to  our  auction  duty.  It 
has  varied  in  these  countries  from  3 to  14  per  cent. 

ALCE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  town  now  called 
Alcazar,  in  Spain,  mentioned  by  Livy  as  taken  by 
Gracchus. 

Alcz,  in  Zoology,  a species  of  the  cervus,  or  stag, 
commonly  called  the  elk. 

ALCEA,  in  Botany,  the  hollyhock  ; class  Monadel- 
pliia,  and  order  Polyandria. 

ALCEDO,  in  Ornithology,  the  king-fisher;  a genus 
of  birds,  in  the  Linmean  order  of  Pica-,  and  placed  by 
Cuvier  in  the  family  of  Tenuirostrcs,  order  Passcrcs. 

ALCESTER,  or  Alwcestkr,  a town  of  Warwick- 
shire, in  England,  situated  on  the  conflux  of  the  two 
rivers  Ain  and  Arrow,  It  is  distant  from  Stratford  on 
Avoq  eight  miles  N.  \V.  and  102  X.  W.  from  tendon. 

ALCHEMILLA,  in  Botany,  ladies  mantle;  of  the 
class  Tetrandria,  order  Monogynia.  It  is  a powerful 
astringent  in  hemorrhages,  and  takes  its  name  from  its 
being  a favourite  drug  of  the  ancient  alchymitts. 
AL'CHYMIZE,  r.  * 

Al'ciiymY,  n. 

Alktm'istimr, 

Alcii  ym’ical, 

Alcii  yii'ic  ally, 

Ai/chynist, 

Alcii  ymist'icai., 


) 


Perhaps  from  xpf*a  • a X(vtf> 

Ito  pour;  forhc(saysVossius) 
who  pours  or  mixes  metals, 
changes  them,  and  converts 
tr 


l the  baser  to  a purer. 
Alchymist'icai.ly.  J 

Ami  w hao  thi*  utf  ymirfnr  »■»  his  time, 

Ritttk  up,  sire  prrest,  quod  he,  iiimI  sloiMtrth  bj  me ; 

And  for  1 v»ote  nrl  ingot  have  ye  non, 

Goth,  walketh  forth,  and  brin^irtb  a chalk  al/xi. 

Chavctr.  The  Cka  nones  Yt  mnnrin  Tule,  book  ii. 

• The  discolouring  cold 

Might  alehymiu  their  silver  iuto  gutd. 

Lt'itUce.  Iak.  Phan. 
Tlwn  of  their  s«^sWm  ended  they  hid  cry 
With  trumpets  rrgnl  •ostnd  the  grand  result: 

Towards  the  four  winds  four  speedy  chrnibin 
Put  to  tbeir  rooutbs  the  »o«todinx  iUekcmv 

Milton  P itru/i.-sr  Lett,  book  it 
Some  alchemists  these  may  be  yet  or  odd 
Squire  of  the  squibs  -iirmut  the  pageant  day 
Alay  to  thy  naw*  a Tnlranslc  say. 

Hem  Jmmm.  UmiienevoH.  Om  YtiUunt- 
The  alehymhiical  cahalists,  or  cabaliytkal  aleJtymmtM,  bare  ci- 
tfaetrd  the  name,  or  number,  whether  you  wili,  out  of  the  word 
Jehovah,  after  a strange  manner. 

Ughtfhet't  Mitctllnmeut  Wot  h 


At  tile  Arstsortof  legislators  attended  to  the  different  kiud.  of  ALCJIY- 
citiwm,  aud  combined  them  iuL»  one  roianioDneallb,  theothrrx,  the  MlZK. 
tuelaphy  *kai  and  aLlumuiicat  lrgi»lators,  hew  taken  the  direct  con-  0 . — w 

trary  course.  Burke  1 Works. 

It  was  by  Uw  meant  of  fantasticnl  ideas  and  notions,  that  che- 
mistry was  turned  intoefrkrmy  ; esiivu-ouiy  into  judicial  4*troh»gy. 

*>n  flarrum  K'uhi  ledge. 

Tiare  was,  when  I k»n.%  not  what  my»|n  j|  uvr  finings  were  drawn, 
hy  a certain  cabalistic  alchpay,  from  the  tiiuplot  nsprsaaitllia  if 
holy  writ.  JWc,  » Vnwws. 

Alcii y my,  an  occult  science  which  would  scarcely 
deserve  more  than  a simple  definition  of  the  term,  were 
it  not  for  the  extensive  aud  injurious  influence  it  has  at 
certain  periods  obtained;  so  much  so,  as  to  indace -se- 
veral ancient  states  to  enact  severe  laws  against  its 
practice,  particularly  the  Romans,  who  sent  all  pre- 
tenders to  the  art  into  exile.  Our  own  country  has  not 
been  deficient  in  imposing  upon  it  legal  restrictions. 

It  cousists  in  a pretence  to  a sublime  species  of  che- 
mistry, to  tnuis mute  metals  into  gold,  and  p irticuiariv 
to  form  the  philosophers  stone,  the  universal  modi- 
cine,  or  panacea,  and  universal  solvent.  The  extraordi- 
nary changes  produced  in  bodies  by  means  of  chemical 
agents  suggested  to  some  of  the  ancients  who  have  been 
dignified  with  the  name  of  philosophers,  the  idea  of  trans- 
muting the  elements  of  which  any  substance  in  nature 
is  composed  into  other  elements,  and  hence  of  changing 
even  portions  of  inferior  metals  iuto  those  of  a superior 
quality  and  value. 

Aiming  to  sustain  their  credulity  by  the  venerable 
names  of  antiquity,  the  alchemists  pretend  that  their 
art  was  known  by  Adam  and  by  Noah,  whose  descend- 
ant's diffused  it  through  the  various  countries  of  the 
earth,  whither  they  were  dispersed  after  the  deluge.  To 
the  Egyptians  they  assign  a very  high  degree  of  attain- 
ment in  this  splendid  knowledge,  and  they  are  said  to 
have  communicated  it  to  Pythagoras  and  other  Gre- 
cian philosophers  of  eminence.  In  the  fourth  century, 
the  attention  of  alchymists,  of  whom  the  Greek  eccle- 
siastics were  the  principal,  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
larly turned  to  the  formation  of  silver  and  gold ; and 
in  consequence  of  the  Mahometan  conquests,  the  art 
spread  more  extensively,  and  acquired  a greater  in- 
fluence among  persons  of  distinction.  Having  success- 
fully introduced  mercurial  preparations  into  medicine, 
the  Arabian  physicians  cherished  the  notion  of  an  uni- 
versal remedy  lor  ail  diseases,  and  the  possibility  of 
effecting  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  human  life ; while 
men  of  great  opulence  and  literary  distinction  gave  it 
their  decided  patronage  and  support.  After  this  period 
it  seems  to  have  declined,  till,  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  c entury,  it  resumed  its  celebrity  under  the 
auspices  of  Albert  Magnus,  Roger  Bacon)  and  other 
distinguished  names : and  it  was  confidently  believed, 
not  only  that  precious  gems  and  metals  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  discovery  of  die  philosophers  stone,  but 
many  profound  mysteries,  both  of  science  and  religion, 
developed.  The  belief  in  Alehymv,  for  several  centu- 
ries, became,  in  consequence  of  such  an  illustrious  ad- 
vocacy, almost  universal ; and  impostors,  who  pre- 
tended to  sell  the  secret,  multiplied  to  an  extraordi- 
nary  degree,  and  succeeded  to  a great  extent  in  swind- 
ling the  deluded  populace. 

’Hint  branch  of  the  alchymic  art  which  aimed  at  tl»e 
discover)'  of  an  universal  medicine,  was  maintained,  with 
great  zeal  and  boldness,  by  Paracelsus,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  succeeded  in  healing  many  diseases 
which  the  imperfect  science  of  the  age  deemed  in- 
curable. He  did  not  hesitate  to  promise  longevity  to 
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AI.CHY-  In?  patients,  wliich,  however,  proved  moat  injurious  to 
MIZE.  the  interests  of  his  pretended  art ; and  although  some 
“ reliance  upon  Us  virtue  and  efficacy  lingered  long  in 
itAN  the  minds  even  of  men  otherwise  eminent  for  their  wis- 
dom,  even  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
it  has  at  length  yielded  to  the  true  philosophic  spirit. 

The  writers  on  Alehymy  generally  adopted  the  most 
studied  and  mystical  obscurity  of  phrase  in  their  com- 
positions, with  the  evident  purpose  of  impressing  the 
conviction  that  none  hut  the  peculiar  favourites  of 
heaven  (for  such  their  disciples  were  uniformly  repre- 
sented) might  understand  them.  A few  select  persons 
only  were  described  as  possessing  the  knowledge  of 
the  philosopher’s  stone,  and  the  most  awful  vengeance 
of  heAven  was  denounced  upon  such  as  should  disclose 
the  sublime  secret  to  the  vulgar.  After  suffering  per- 
petual disappointments  in  making  the  experiments  to 
which  they  were  directed,  persons  were  still  led  on, 
under  various  pretexts,  to  renew  the  trial,  till  the  ex- 
haustion of  their  patience  or  tlieir  property  induced 
them  ultimately  to  desist. 

The  theory  avowed  by  the  most  recent  alchymists  is 
as  follows : They  believe  that  the  metals  were  com- 
posed of  two  substances — metallic  earth  and  an  in- 
flammable substance  called  sulphur.  Gold  possesses 
these  principles  in  nearly  a pure  state ; in  other  metals 
they  are  more  or  less  corrupted  and  intermixed  with 
other  ingredients.  Hence  it  is  only  necessary  to  pu- 
rify them  from  these  debasements  to  convert  them  into 
gold,  and  this  is  the  precise  object  of  all  the  different 
alchymical  processes.  The  instrument  of  this  purifica- 
tion is  the  philosopher’s  stone,  a small  portion  of  which 
being  injected  into  any  of  the  inferior  metals  while  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  the  whole  would  be  converted  into  gold 
or  silver.  Respecting  the  mofte  of  the  operation  a di- 
versity of  opinions  prevailed;  a similar  disagreement 
existed  with  regard  to  its  pavers.  When  formed  ac- 
cording to  one  process,  one  ounce  of  the  stone  was  sup- 
posed capable  of  converting  only  ten  ounces  of  lead 
or  copper  into  gold ; according  to  another,  it  could 
transmute  a thousand  times  its  own  weight. 

The  colour  of  the  lapis  philosophorum,  or  philoso- 
pher's stone,  was  universally  agreed  to  be  red,  but  there 
is  by  no  means  an  union  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  substances  from  which  it  is  composed ; in  conse- 
quence of  which,  unavailable  efforts  have  been  employed 
to  discover  it  in  numberless  bodies  and  substances, 
and  by  processes  as  various  as  prolix. 

Considering  the  natural  credulity  which  attaches  to 
an  unenlightened  age,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Alehymy 
should  have  arisen  into  practice,  and  aspired  to  noto- 
riety and  distinction;  and  reflecting  on  the  extension 
of  knowledge  and  the  progress  of  discovery,  it  has  at 
length  become  equally  intelligible  how  it  should  have 
sunk  into  disrepute ; nor  needs  it  now,  if  it  ever 
needed,  an  argumentative  refutation.  Perhaps,  how- 
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ever,  it  is  due  to  this  exploded  science,  to  obseri'e,  that  ALCHY- 
by  provoking  inquiry  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  into  WIZE. 
the  various  combinations  of  natural  substances,  it  deve-  AUX). 
loped  many  interesting  facts  which  had  otherwise  been  uan. 
much  longer  hid,  and  prepared  the  way  for  better  systems, 

ALCINA,  in  Botany,  a Mexican  plant,  descrilted  by 
Cowanilles.and  placed  by  the  French  botanists  in  the 
Corymbiferw  of  Jussieu. 

ALCIS,  in  Ancient  Mythology,  the  name  of  a deity 
worshipped  by  the  Germans;  and  of  Minerva,  amongst 
the  Macedonians. 

ALCKMAAR,  or  AlknaaX,  the  principal  town  of 
North  Holland.  It  is  well  built,  and  coni  wined,  before 
the  devastations  of  the  French  revolution  10,000  in 
habitants,  and  about  2,600  houses.  In  1796  the  popu- 
lation was  taken  at  8,373,  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
whom  were  Catholics.  In  the  order  of  towns  sending 
deputies  to  the  states,  it  was  the  twelfth  towu.  Its 
articles  of  trade  ronsist  of  corn,  cheese,  flour,  butter, 
flower-roots,  and  seeds.  It  is  24  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Amsterdam.  E.  Ion.  21°.  N.  lat.  52J,  38’. 

ALCMANIAN,  in  Classic  Poetry,  a kind  of  verse 
which  takes  its  name  from  Aleman,  the  Greek  poet, 
consisting  generally  of  seven  feet,  of  which  the  first 
four  are  either  dactyls  or  spondees,  and  the  last  three 
trocheis,  as 

Si'lvlrftr  | serfs  hy  | ems  gr»  1 la  rice  ] Verts  | »i  Ft  | vuni. 

ALCMENA,in  Ancient  Mythology,  the  fabled  mother 
of  Hercules,  by  Jupiter,  who  assuming  the  shape  of 
Amphitryon,  her  betrothed  lover,  introduced  himself 
to  her  bed,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  stay  the  rising  of 
Phoebus  for  three  days ; an  amour  of  which  Alcmena 
is  said  to  have  been  so  proud,  that  she  wore  throe 
moons  upon  her  crest,  as  a symbol  of  the  circumstance. 

ALCO,  in  Zoology,  a name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Canis  Amtricamu  of  L.iuna-us. 

ALCOBACA.  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Estremadura,  17  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Leira. 

ALCOHOL,  in  Eastern  Customs, a kind  of  impalpable 
powder  (generally  of  lead  ore),  with  which  the  ladies  of 
Barbary  and  Egypt  tinge  their  hair,  and  the  edges  of 
their  eve-lids.  See  Konoi . 

At.coiiOL,  in  Chemistry,  a term  applied  by  modern 
chemists  to  the  pure  vinous  spirit  of  liquors,  which  have 
undergone  distillation  and  vinous  fermentation.  See 
Chemistry,  Div.  ii. 

ALCO  LEA,  a town  of  Andalusia,  on  the  river  Gua- 
dalquiver,  in  Spain.  It  is  six  miles  N.  of  Carmona. 

There  is  another  town  of  this  name  on  the  river  Cinca, 
in  Arragon,  situate  15  miles  S.  of  Baibas  tro. 

ALCOM ENiE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Ithaca,  which  gave  the  name  of  Alcomcnus  to  Ulysses. 

Also  a town  of  Illyria. 

ALGOR,  in  Astronomy,  the  Arabian  name  of  the 
small  star  adjoining  the  large  one(Alioth,iu  the  middle 
of  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear. 


ALCORAN, 


AL-CORAN,  Al-kora  v,or  tiieKokav,  the  term  by 
which  the  Mahometans  designate  the  volume  which  con- 
tains the  revelations,  doctrines,  and  precepts  of  Maho- 


met, or  Mahomtncd,  and  in  which  they  place  on  implicit 
confidence  similar  to  that  which  Christians  possess  iu 
the  Bible.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  verb 
2x2 
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ALCORAN. 


AL-  kaara,  to  read;  whence  A1 -Koran  signifies  the  rrad- 

COHAN,  mg,  or  that  which  ought  tu  be  trad ; and  this  appellation 
is  bestowed  not  only  on  the  entire  volume,  but  also  on 
each  chapter,  or  section-  It  is  called,  besides,  At- 
Mo*haJ,  the  volume,  and  At-Kitab,  the  Ixiok. 

During  the  life  of  Mahomet,  the  Koran  existed  only 
in  loose  sheets,  which  were  first  collected  into  a volume 
ly  his  successor  Abubeker,  committing  the  transcript 
to  the  custody  of  llaphsu,  one  of  the  prophet's  widows, 
from  which,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  Hegira, Othman, 
Abubeker  s successor,  had  a number  of  copies  taken, 
ordering  the  suppression  of  every  other  as  spurious. 
The  principal  differences  in  the  copies  at  present  in  cir- 
culation relate  to  the  points,  which  have  been  added 
since  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  genuine  reading. 

TK*i*ioo  of  The  general  div  isions  of  the  Koran  are  into  1 1 4 suras, 

itir  Alaorsu.  or  i0wari>  answering  to  our  term  chaptcrt,  which  are  of 
very  unequal  length,  and  arc  distinguished  in  the  manu- 
script copies,  not  by  being  numbered  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  but  by  particular  titles,  taken  either  from  the 
subject  treated,  the  person  mentioned,  or  the  first  im- 
portant word  that  occurs  in  the  section ; precisely  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  Jews  have  named  their 
Sedarim.  Some  of  the  chapters  have  more  than  one 
distinguishing  title,  which,  it  is  supposed,  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  variety  of  the  copies.  Another  nota- 
tion arises  from  the  circumstance  of  some  of  the  sections 
having  been  revealed  ut  Mecca,  others  at  Medina,  and 
several  of  them  partly  at  both  places.  Each  sura  is 
subdivided  into  verses,  railed  in  Arabic  apett,  signs  or 
wonders;  unequal  also  in  length,  and  many  of  them 
having  particular  titles,  similar  to  the  larger  portions 
of  the  volume.  The  Koran  is  besides  divided,  in 
another  form,  into  sixty  equal  parts,  denominated  nhzab, 
each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  four  equal  parts.  The 
most  usual  division,  however,  is,  into  thirty  parts,  ajza, 
subdivided  as  before.  These  sections  arc  intended  to 
facilitate  the  reading  of  the  book  in  the  royal  temples, 
and  in  the  chapels  adjoining  the  cemeteries  of  emperors 
and  distinguished  persons.  Thirty  readers  belong  to  each 
chapel,  each  of  whom  reads  his  allotted  portion,  so  that 
the  whole  is  read  over  every  day.  At  the  head  of  every 
chapter,  except  the  ninth,  a solemn  form,  called  the 
BhmiUah,  “ in  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,’  is 
wrftten,  which,  indeed,  is  prefixed  to  moBt  of  the  Maho- 
metan books  and  writings,  as  a testimony  of  their  reli- 
gion. There  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  form.  It  is  probable  that  Mahomet  took  the 
hint  from  the  practice  of  the  Persian  magi,  who  began 
their  hooks  with  these  words,  lienam  Yczdati  bakthaixh- 
gherdada,  “ in  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  just  God." 
Twenty-nine  of  the  chapters  begin  with  certain  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  some  with  a single  letter,  others  more, 
which  are  considered  as  characteristic  marks  of  the 
Koran,  and  believed  to  conceal  some  deep  mysteries 
which  Heaven  imparted  to  none  but  the  prophet  him- 
self. There  are  abrogated  passages  classed  under  three 
divisions;  the  first,  where  both  the  letter  and  the  sense 
are  abrogated;  the  second,  where  this  is  the  case  with 
the  letter  only;  the  third,  where  the  sense,  ami  not  the 
letter  is  abrogated. 

Copl«j.  There  are  seven  principal  copies  of  the  Koran  ; two 
published  at  Medina,  a third  at  Mecca,  a fourth  at 
Cufa,  a fifth  at  Bassorah,  a sixth  in  Syria,  and  a seventh, 
which  is  the  vulgate  edition.  The  following  are  the  most 


beautiful  manuscript  copies  found  in  Europe.  One,  sup-  al- 
posed  to  have  been  used  by  Soiyman  the  Great,  in  the  CuRAN. 
Museum Kireherianum,  at  Rome;  one  in  the  library  of 
Christian  of  Sweden ; one  in  the  Imperial  library  at 
Vienna ; one,  with  a commentary,  by  Abi  Suidi  Hades, 
obtained  among  the  spoils  at  the  defeat  of  the  Turks,  in 
1683,  by  George,  elector  of  Saxony.  The  first  edition  Editions, 
of  the  whole,  in  Arabic,  was  published  at  Venice,  in 
1530,  by  Paganinus  of  Brescia,  which  was  burnt  by 
order  of  the  pope.  Afterwards,  in  1684,  it  was  printed 
at  Hamburgh.  In  1698,  the  original,  with  a Latin 
version,  and  a partial  confutation,  was  published  at 
Padua,  by  Father  lxwis  Maracci,  by  desire  of  Pope 
Innocent  XI.  An  edition  of  the  Arabic,  with  Scholia, 
was  printed  in  folio,  at  Peters  burgh,  by  the  Empress 
Catharine,  with  a studious  imitation  of  a munuicript 
character,  in  order  to  meet  the  prejudiced  of  her  Maho- 
metan subjects.  The  first  Latin  version  by  a Christian 
was  in  1 143,  when  an  Englishman,  with  the  aid  of  Her- 
mannus  Dalmata,  performed  the  task.  In  1550,  it  was 
published  by  Bihliando,  and,  about  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  translated  into  the  Arragonian 
language,  by  Johannes  Andreas,  a convert  from  the 
Mahometan  faith.  Reineccius  published  an  edition  of 
Maracei  s translation,  with  notes,  at  Leipsie,  in  1721. 

Sale's  well-known  translation  was  published  in  London, 
in  1734  ; a German  translation,  by  Boyaen,  at  Halle,  in 
1773,  and  a French  one,  by  Savarv,  at  Paris,  178*2. 

It  is  most  solemnly  believed  Gy  the  Mahometans,  Alleged  to 
that  the  Koran  was  not  indited  by  Mahomet,  who  was  be  mspbvd. 
unlearned,  but  was  sent  by  God,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  angel  Gabriel,  in  small  portions,  or 
verses,  which  occupied  three  year*  in  the  communica- 
tion. By  this  statement,  they  attempt  to  obviate  any 
objections  arising  out  of  the  confusion  visible  through- 
out the  volume,  and  the  contradictions  that  occur ; 
asserting  that  several  doctrines  and  precepts  previously 
received  bv  the  prophet,  were,  in  the  course  of  this 
time,  altered  and  abrogated.  This  representation  has 
appeared  to  pious  Christian  minds  not  only  absurd, 
but  the  worst  explanation  of  the  fact  that  is  possible, 
charging  upon  the  Deity  the  errors  which  could  only 
be  committed  by  weak  or  wicked  men. 

By  the  orthodox  Mahometans,  or  Sonnitcs,the  Koran  DirtWcm 
is  held  to  be  uncreated  and  eternal,  remaining,  as  they  opinions, 
say,  in  the  very  essence  of  God,  written  from  everlast- 
ing on  a large  table,  called  the  preserved  table,  in  which 
also  all  the  divine  decrees  are  recorded.  They  affirm, 
that  a copy  was  taken  on  paper,  from  this  table,  in  one 
volume,  and  was  sent  down,  by  the  ministry  of  Gabriel, 
to  the  lowest  heaven,  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  in  the 
night  of  power,  whence  it  was  communicated  to  Maho- 
met, who,  once  every  year,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life  twice,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seeing  this  blessed 
volume,  hound  iu  silk,  and  adorned  with  gold  ami 
jewels  of  paradise.  Some  Mahometan  sects,  however, 
do  not  admit  the  Koran  to  he  uncreated,  and  accuse 
the  maintained  of  this  doctrine  of  infidelity,  as  assert- 
ing two  eternal  beings.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
with  the  sect  called  Motazalitcs,  and  the  followers  of 
Isa  Ebn  Sobeh  Abu  Musa,  suroamed  Al-Mozdac. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  Koran  was  to  unite  the  yiem  of 
professors  of  three  different  religions,  at  that  oeriod-pre-  Mahomet, 
valent  in  Arabia,  in  the  worship  of  one  God ; namely, 
idolaters,  Jews,  and  Christians.  That  there  is  but  one 
God,  aud  Mahomet  is  his  prophet,  is  the  cvcr-reitcruted 
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AL-  theme  of  the  soi-diaant  sacred  Koran,  and  this  doc- 
CORAN.  trine  is  enforced  by  the  roost  awful  threatenings.  The 
unity  of  God  is,  therefore,  the  chief  thing  which  Ma- 
homet represented  himself  as  sent  to  establish.  It  was 
inculcated  by  him  as  a fundamental  and  essential  doc- 
trine, that  there  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be,  more  than 
one  true  orthodox  religion ; and  that,  whenever  this 
became  in  any  essential  degree  corrupted,  the  Divine 
Being  commissioned  distinguished  persons  to  effect  a 
reformation;  of  whom  Moses  and  Jesus  were  the  most 
eminent  among  the  rest  of  the  prophets,  till  the  appear- 
ance of  Mahomet,  after  whom  no  other  is  to  be  ex- 
it OWM  pee  ted.  A considerable  part  of  the  Koran  is  occupied 

much  u>  in  details  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by  God  on  those 

•hr  Bible.  w’no  rejected  his  messengers,  several  of  which  are 
taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  others  from 
the  apocryphal  books  and  traditions  of  Jews  and 
Christians^  which  are  introduced  iuio  the  Koran  to 
contradict  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures ; the  Jews 
and  Christians  being  charged  with  having  corrupted 
them.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  occupied  in  prescribing 
laws,  in  admonitions  to  the  practice  of  moral  and 
divine  virtues,  to  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  submission  to  his  will.  Besides  these,  there  are  a 
number  of  occasional  passages  relating  to  particular 
emergencies ; for,  by  tire  convenient  pretension  of  receiv- 
ing tliis  revelation  piecemeal,  Mahomet  was  enabled 
to  obviate  any  unexpected  difficulty.  It  was  sufficient 
for  his  purpose  to  assert  a new  revelation,  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  contented. 

With  regard  to  that  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
Koran,  and  which  its  admirers  have  ever  represented  as 
its  grand  excellence,  the  inculcation  of  the  worship  of 
the  ouc  God,  as  a being  of  infinite  perfection  and  glory, 
it  might  easily  be  shown,  that  whatever  accurate  de- 
scriptions are  given  of  his  attributes,  they  were  bor- 
rowed from  die  Christian  Scriptures : nor  can  it  be 
imagined  that  they  should  be  primarily  communicated 
to  the  pretended  prophet  of  Arabia,  amidst  such  a mass 
of  contradiction  and  absurdity.  As  to  other  representa- 
tions, such  especially  as  relate  to  paradise,  nothing 
can  be  more  completely  in  contrast  than  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  Mahometan  Bible.  The  former 
exhibits  to  the  view  of  mortals  a scene  replenished 
with  felicity,  hut  felicity  of  the  purest  kind,  such  as 
sanctified  spirits  may  be  expected  to  relish,  and  such 
as  a holy  God  might  be  believed  to  commuuicate ; 
whereas  the  paradise  of  the  Koran  is  neither  moral 
nor  rational.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  abode 
of  selfishness  and  sensuality — degrading,  instead  of 
elevating  to  the  pure  and  Infinite  Spirit,  and  mean  and 
sordid  in  all  its  arrangements. 

know*  The  Koran,  thus  ill  sustaining  its  own  claims  to 
inspiration,  studiously  acknowledges  the  missions  both 
Chd»* Mom*  ttn(l  Christ,  though  it  charges  their  disciples 
with  corrupting  the  Scriptures  of  each  dispensation. 
Jesus  is  allowed  to  be  the  true  Messius.  and  a worker 
of  miracles,  but  his  crucifixion  is  denied,  the  traitor 
Judas,  it  is  asserted,  being  changed  into  his  likeness 
and  put  to  death  in  his  stead.  Every  circumstance, 
. indeed,  connected  with  the  histories  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  is  either  distorted  or  blended  with  the  fic- 
tions of  Rabbinical  tradition,  or  with  spurious  gospels. 
Its  doctrinal  principles  are  borrowed  frequently  from 
the  Arianism  of  the  Arabian  Christians,  and  the 
notions  of  the  Persian  magi. 

The  style  of  the  Koran  is  elegant  and  pure.  It  is 


written  principally  in  the  dialect  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  At- 

who  arc  confessedly  the  most  refined  of  the  Arubians.  COHAN. 
It  is  still  the  standard  of  the  language,  though  there  is 
some  intermixture  of  other  dialects.  It  abounds  in  Hexane*  of 
figures  and  florid  expressions,  and  contains  many  evi-  '**  dictw>* 
dent  imitations  of  the  manner  of  the  prophets.  Though 
written  in  prose,  yet  each  sentence  commonly  con- 
cludes in  rhyme,  which  occasions  many  repetitions, 
and  some  interruptions  of  the  sense.  The  orthodox 
disciples  of  Islamism  conceive,  as  the  book  itself 
affirms,  that  it  is  inimitable  by  any  human  pen,  and  is 
regarded  as  a continued  miracle,  greater  than  even  that 
of  raising  the  dead.  Mahomet  appealed  to  this  as  a 
confirmation  of  his  mission,  giving  a public  challenge 
to  the  most  eloquent  men  in  Arabia  to  produce  any 
thing  that  could  be  brought  into  comparison  with  it. 
Notwithstanding  this  boasted  superiority,  llamtah  Ben- 
h amed  wrote  a book  against  the  Koran  with  equal 
elegance  of  diction  ; and  Moselema  another,  which  was 
considered  as  so  decidedly  surpassing  it  that  it  gave 
occasion  to  a great  defection  among  the  Mussulmans. 

" It  is  probable,"  says  Mr.  Sale,  *'  the  harmony  of 
expression  which  the  Arabians  find  in  the  Koran  might 
contribute  not  a little  to  make  them  relish  the  doctrine 
therein  taught,  and  give  an  efficacy  to  arguments, 
which,  had  they  been  nakedly  proposed  without  this 
rhetorical  dress,  might  not  have  so  easily  prevailed. 

Very  extraordinary  effects  are  related  of  the  power  of 
words  well  chosen  ami  artfully  placed,  which  are  no 
less  powerful  cither  to  ravish  or  amase  than  music 
itself;  wherefore  as  much  has  been  ascribed  by  the 
best  orators  to  this  part  of  rhetoric  as  to  any  other. 

He  must  have  a very  bad  ear  who  is  not  uncommonly 
moved  with  the  very  cadence  of  a well-turned  sentence; 
and  Mohammed  seems  not  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  enthusiastic  operation  of  rhetoric  on  the  minds  of 
men;  for  which  reason  he  has  not  only  employed  his 
utmost  skill  in  these  pretended  revelations  to  preserve 
that  dignity  and  sublimity  of  style,  which  might  seem 
not  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  that  Being  whom  he 
gave  out  to  be  the  author  of  them,  and  to  imitate  the 
prophetic  manner  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  he  has 
not  neglected  even  the  other  arts  of  oratory,  wherein  he 
succeeded  so  well,  and  so  strangely  captivated  the 
minds  of  his  audience,  that  several  of  his  opponents 
thought  it  the  effect  of  witchcraft  and  enchantment,  as 
he  sometimes  complains." — Prtiim.  Disc. 

The  followers  of  the  prophet  dare  not  so  much  as  8u|W»«l- 
touch  the  venerated  Koran  without  being  fint  washed  ,*ou*.rc- 
or  legally  purified  ; and,  lest  they  should  do  this  inad- 
vertently,  they  write  on  the  cover  or  label, 44  Let  none 
touch  it  but  they  who  are  clean."  They  read  it  with 
great  reverence,  and  never  hold  it  below  their  girdles. 

They  swear  by  it ; consult  it  on  all  important  occasions; 
carry  it  with  them  to  war ; write  sentences  of  it  on 
their  banners ; adorn  it  with  gold  ami  precious  stones  ; 
and,  if  possible,  prevent  its  ever  being  in  the  possession 
of  persons  of  a different  persuasion,  though  they  havo 
it  translated  into  the  Persian,  Javan,  Malayan,  and 
other  languages;  but,  out  of  respect  to  the  original 
Arabic,  these  versions  are  generally  intorlinenry. 

The  opening  of  the  Koran  is  somewhat  solemn  and 
imposing. — “ In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God  ! 

Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures ; the  most 
merciful ; the  King  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Thee  do 
we  worship,  and  or  thee  do  we  beg  assistance.  Direct 
us  in  the  light  way  ; in  the  way  of  those  to  whom  thou 
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AIjCO-  hast  been  gracious;  not  of  those  against  whom  thoa 
KAN.  art  incensed,  nor  of  those  who  tro  astray."  This  is  the 
ALCOVE  c*,  ‘Ptcr’  an<*  **  entitled,  “ The  preface,  or  intro- 
,^-T duct  ion,  revealed  at  Mecca."  In  Arabic  it  is  called 
**  Al  FAtibat,"  and  is  esteemed  the  quintessence  of  thej 
whole  Koran,  the  Mahometans  often  repeating  it  in 
their  devotions,  both  public  and  private,  as  Christians 
SjtrciuK-Qi.  do  the  Lord's  prayer.  One  or  two  other  specimens 
will  serve  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  general  idea  of 
this  volume.  **  Now  hath  God  in  truth  verified  unto 
his  apostle  the  vision  (or  dream  which  Mahomet 
had  at  Medina),  wherein  he  said,  ye  shall  surely  enter 
the  holy  temple  of  Mecca,  if  God  please,  in  full  se- 
curity; having  your  heads  shaved  and  vour  haircut; 
e shall  not  fear;  for  God  knoweth  that  which  vc 
now  not;  and  he  hath  ap{»oiutcd  you,  besides  this, 
a speedy  victory.  It  is  he  who  bath  sent  his  apostle 
with  the  direction,  and  the  religion  of  truth;  that  he 
may  exalt  the  same  above  every  religion : and  God  is 
ft  sufficient  witness  hereof.  Mohammed  is  the  apostle 
of  God,  and  those  who  arc  with  him  arc  fierce  against 
the  unbelievers,  but  compassionate  towards  one  ano- 
ther. Thou  mayest  sec  them  bowing  down  prostrate, 
seeking  a recompense  from  God  and  his  good  will. 
Their  signs  are  in  their  faces,  being  marks  of  frequent 
prostration.  This  is  their  description  ill  the  Pentateuch, 
and  their  description  in  the  Gospel:  they  are  as  seed 
which  putteth  forth  its  stalk  and  strengtheneth  it,  and 
swelleth  in  the  car  and  riseth  upon  its  stem,  giving 
delight  unto  the  sower.  Such  are  the  Moslems  de- 
scribed to  be,  that  the  infidels  may  swell  with  indig- 
nation at  them.  God  hath  promised  unto  such  of 
them  as  believe,  and  do  good  works,  pardon  and  a 
great  reward/* — Ch.  xlviii. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  smaller  sections  (ch.  lxxii) 
entire, 

“ Intitlcd,  the  Genii ; revealed  at  Mecca. 

Cli.  xlviii.  “ In  the  name  of  the  Most  Merciful  God, 

**  Say,  It  hath  been  revealed  unto  me,  that  a com- 
pany of  genii  attentively  heard  me  reading  the.  Koran, 
and  said,  verily  we  have  heard  an  admirable  discourse*, 
which  directcth  unto  the  right  institution ; wherefore 
wr  believe  therein,  anti  we  will  by  no  means  associate 
any  other  with  our  Lord.  He  (may  the  majesty  of  our 
I/ml  be  exalted !)  hath  taken  no  wife,  nor  hath  he  be- 
gotten any  issue;  yet  the  foolish  among  us  have 
spoken  that  which  is  extremely  false  of  God  : but  we 
verily  thought  tlmt  neither  man  nor  genius  would  by 
any  means  have  uttered  a lie  concerning  God.  And 
there  are  certain  men  who  fly  for  refuge  unto  certain 
of  the  genii ; but  they  increase  their  folly  and  trans- 
gression ; and  they  also  thought  as  ye  thought,  that 
God  would  not  raise  any  one  to  life.  And  we  formerly 


attempted  to  pry  into  what  was  transacting  in  heaven ; ALCO- 
but  we  found  the  same  filled  with  a strong  guard  of  HA.V. 
angels,  and  with  flaming  darts;  and  we  sat  on  some  r"  , 
of  the  scats  thereof,  to  hear  the  discourse  of  its  in-  __ 

habitants:  but  whoever  listeneth  now,  tindeth  u flame 
laid  in  ambush  for  him,  to  guard  the  celestial  confines. 

And  wo  know  not  whether  evil  be  hereby  intended 
agaiust  those  who  ure  on  the  earth,  or  whether  their 
Isord  fnlendeth  to  direct  them  aright.  There  are  some 
among  us  who  art!  upright ; and  there  are  some  among 
us  who  are  otherwise.  We  are  of  ditt’ereut  ways. 

And  we  verily  thought  that  we  could  by  no  means 
frustrate  God  in  the  earth ; neither  could  wc  escape 
him  by  flight:  wherefore,  when  we  hud  heard  the  di- 
rection contained  in  the  Koran,  we  believed  therein. 

And  whoever  believeth  in  his  Lord,  need  not  fear  any 
diminution  of  his  reward,  nor  any  injustice.  There 
are  some  Moslems  among  us:  and  there  are  others  of 
us  who  swerve  from  righteousness.  And  whoso  etn- 
braceth  Islam,  they  earnestly  seek  true  direction:  but 
those  who  swerve  from  righteousness  shall  be  fuel  for 
hell.  If  they  tread  in  the  way  of  truth,  we  will  surrlv 
water  them  with  abundant  ruin,  that  we  mav  prove 
them  thereby ; but  whoso  turnelh  aside  from  the  ad- 
monition of  his  lx»rd,  him  will  he  send  into  a severe 
torment.  Verily  the  places  of  worship  are  set  apart 
unto  God ; wherefore  invoke  not  any  other  therein 
together  with  God.  When  the  servant  of  God  stood 
up  to  invoke  him,  it  wanted  little  hut  that  the  genii 
had  pressed  on  him  in  crowds,  to  hear  him  rchcarso 
the  Koran.  Say,  verily  I call  upon  my  Lord  only,  and 
I associote  no  other  God  with  him.  Sav,  verily  I sun 
not  able,  of  myself,  to  procure  you  either  hurt  or  a 
right  institution.  Say.  verily  none  can  protect  me 
against  God;  neither  shall  1 find  any  refuge  besides 
him.  I can  do  no  more  than  publish  what  hath  been 
revealed  unto  me  from  God,  and  his  messages.  And 
whosoever  shall  lie  disobedient  unto  God  and  his 
apostle,  for  him  is  the  fire  of  hell  prepared  ; they  shall 
remain  therein  for  ever.  Until  they  see  he  vengeance 
with  which  they  are  threatened,  they  wril  not  cease 
their  opposition;  but  then  shall  they  know  who  were 
the  weaker  in  a protector,  and  the  fewer  in  number. 

Say,  I know  not  whether  the  punishment  with  which 
ye  are  threatened  be  nigh,  or  whether  my  Lord  will 
appoint  for  it  a distant  term.  He  knoweth  the  secrets 
of  futurity ; and  lie  doth  not  communicate  his  secrets 
unto  any,  except  an  apostle  iu  whom  he  is  well  pleased: 
and  he  cause th  a guard  of  angels  to  march  before  him 
and  behind  him,  that  he  may  know  that  they  have 
executed  the  commission  of  their  Lord  : he  compre- 
hended! whatever  is  with  them,  and  counteth  all  things 
by  number.” 


ALCOUANIRTS,  in  Mahometan  Theology,  a term 
that  has  been  applied  to  a set  of  devotees  to  the  letter 
ot  the  Alcoran,  similar  ta  the  scribes  and  textuaries 
among  the  Jews ; as  also  to  all  believers  in  the  in- 
spiration of  that  book. 

ALCOVE".  In  the  Spanish,  Aleova,  or  Alcoba;  and 
this  from  the  Arabic  Aleokba.  An  apartment  arched 
or  vaulted,  bv  which  the  bed  is  surrounded.  Menage. 
Applied  to  any  shady  recess. 

Thr  king  [James  II.)  brmight  over  with  him  from  Whitehall  a 
gieat  many  peer*  and  privy  counsellors.  And  of  these  eighteen 


were  kt  into  the  bed-chamber  ; but  they  stood  at  the  furthest  end 
of  the  room.  The  ladies  stood  within  the  alone. 

Btimei't  Own  Time. 

(ire* l Tillers  lies— alas,  how  cluing''!  frotu  him, 

That  life  of  pleasure,  am!  that  wu!  of  whim! 

Gallant  and  gay,  in  Cliveden's  proud  altar*. 

The  bower  of  a union  Shrewsbury  and  k*e. 

i**}  if  i A'puiis  ta  A Hem,  Lard  flalkurat. 

On  mossy  banks,  beneath  the  ritrun  grove. 

The  youthful  w tutd'rer*  found  a wild  alcove. 

Falconer's  Shiptartck. 

Alcove,  in  Architecture,  is  more  generally  applied 
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ALCOVE,  to  a recess  in  a chamber,  from  which  it  is  separated 
JT  by  means  of  columns,  arches,  or  a hallustrade  ; and  is 
generally  elevated  a few  steps  above  the  other  part  of 
the  room.  In  the  alcove  of  state  rooms,  the  bed  of 
state  was  usually  placed,  and  sometimes  seats  for  com- 
pany, Many  vestiges  of  this  mode  of  building  are 
found  in  the  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  in  Spain,  in 
which  country  it  still  obtains.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Spaniards  introduced  alcoves  into  Germany  and  France, 
and  that  they  themselves  adopted  the  fashion  from  their 
Moorish  conquerors.  It  is  now  almost  entirely  disused 
in  other  European  countries. 

ALCOY,  a considerable  manufacturing  town  of. Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Valencia,  about  19  miles  from  Ali- 
cant,  on  a river  of  the  same  name.  The  population, 
according  to  a late  estimation,  amounts  to  about  9,887 
inhabitants. 

ALCUDIA  DE  CASTEL,  a town  of  Spurn,  in  the 
province  of  Valencia,  containing  about  2,000  inha- 
bitants. Here  is  an  anc  ient  parochial  church,  and  a 
convent  of  religious,  of  the  Franciscan  order. 

Alcudia,  a small  city  of  Majorca,  nearly  opposite 
to  Minorca.  It  was  formerly  a place  of  considerable 
consequence ; but  it  is  now  much  reduced.  In  the 
neighbourhood  they  fish  for  coral. 

ALCYON,  or  Alcyokium,  in  Ancient  Ornithology, 
a name  by  which  the  Ispkla,  or  king-fisher,  was  dcsig- 
nated.  The  classic  poets  feigned  that  the  Alcyon, 
building  its  nest  on  the  sea,  made  the  waters  calm  in 
all  the  neighbourhood.  See  Halcyon. 

ALCYONE,  in  Astronomy,  the  star  of  the  greatest 
lustre  in  the  Pleiades;  it  is  in  our  catalogues  marked  y. 

Alcyon l,  in  Entomology,  a species  of  the  papilio 
nyntphalis. 

•ALCYONIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a lake  in 
Corinth,  a third  of  a furlong  in  circumference,  visited 
by  Pausaniiw,  of  which  he  relates  that  no  one  had 
ever  succeeded  in  determining  its  depth.  Nero  made 
a fruitless  attempt  of  this  kind  with  ropes  joined  to- 
gether. to  the  length  of  several  furlongs.  The  historian 
was  informed,  that  though  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  always  tranquil,  yet  any  one  attempting  to  swim 
m it  was  quickly  drawn  under.  Through  this  lake 
Bacchus  is  said  to  have  descended  to  the  infernal 
regions  to  bring  up  his  mother  Semele.— Pals  lib  ii 
c.  37. 

ALCYON  I UM,  in  Zoology,  a term  given  by  Linnteus 
to  a species  of  zoophytes.'  This  animal  grows  like  a 
plant;  the  stem  is  fleshv,  fixed,  gelatinous,  and  cori- 
aceous, set  round  with  polype,  bearing  stellate  cells, 
lifnelm  mentions  twenty-eight  species. 

Alcyon i u m Mare,  in  Ancient  Geography.  a bay 
about  25  miles  long,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Corinthian 
gulph.  On  the  north  it  had  the  coast  of  Btrotia,  on 
the  south  that  of  Megans,  and  a small  part  of  Corinth. 
&TRARO,  lib.  viii.  & ix. 

ALDAN,  a considerable  river  of  Siberia,  bavin-  it* 
tourer  on  the  C'hinese  frontier.  It  pluses,  after 
several  meandering,,  through  the  province  of  Ya- 
kut*; and  sable*  of  the  finest  quality  tire  obtained  in 
K*  neighbourhood. 

AL'DAY.  All  day. 

Within",  fvf.wr  .flor  pi.  Ijng  to  pmit  bl  cent. 
l5"r  F*  gwte  trraour  Mmetirhc  pal  he* Nay  nom, 
u«t  b«  lias  not  cue  y paid  to  halibe  pis  krndoai. 

JL  tiUmccatee,  p,  93, 
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ALDAY. 

AJ.DHO- 


And  jet  llieMr  cierkrt  aldttie  prcchc  , 

And  *.<  vne,  good  defies  my  none  bcc, 

\\  hicbv  stout?  nought  vpon  chunter. 

Ci*irtT.  The  ProUgne  KOI  ol, 

ALDBOROUGH,  or  Alobcro  (the  It/urium  Bri- 
ganfium  of  the  Romans),  a very  ancient  town  in  the 
wtst  riding  of  Yorkshire,  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the 
east  of  Boroughbridgc,  and  208  distant  from  London. 

It  was  once  a British  city,  but  was  eularged  and 
strengthened  by  the  Romans,  who  appear  to  have 
built  the  walls,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  found  to  be 
from  four  to  five  yards  thick,  upcgi  a foundation  of 
large  pebble  stones.  These  walls  formed  a complete 
square,  and  included  at  least  sixty  acres  of  land,  now, 
for  the  most  part,  laid  out  in  fields.  Few  places  have 
afforded  a greater  variety  of  Roman  antiquities.  Here 
have  been  discovered  the  fragments  of  aqueducts  cut 
in  great  stones,  and  covered  with  tiles;  a vault,  which 
it  is  thought  led  to  the  river  Ouse,  near  whose 
banks  the  present  town  is  seated,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  a dormitory;  vast  quantities  of  Roman 
coins,  mostly  of  brass,  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to 
Constantine ; together  with  several  signets,  urns,  and 
other  utensils  of  red  earth,  wrought  with  a variety  of 
figures,  knots,  and  dowers.  Some  beautiful  Mosaic 
pavement,  consisting  of  small  stones,  of  about  a quarter 
ot  an  inch  square,  with  a border  nearly  four  times  that 
size,  were  discovered  in  1770  : and  in  the  year  1808,  a 
gTeat  number  of  urns,  containing  calcined  bones,  with 
a lachrymatory,  a fibula  vestariu,  and  eighteen  human 
skeletons.  These  remains,  which,  there  is  little  doubt, 
had  been  in  the  ground  upwards  of 1,400  years,  were  all 
in  a high  degree  of  preservation ; and  a thin  stratum 
of  black  earth  which  surrounded  them,  affords  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  bodies  of  those  whose 
ushes  were  contained  in  the  urns,  had  been  burned  on 
the  place  where  they  were  deposited.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  town  are  the  reliques  of  a Roman  encampment, 
containing  about  two  acres  of  ground.  The  Roman 
Isurium  was.  in  all  probability,  built  about  the  year  80 ; 
after  Julius  Agricola  had  completed  the  reduction  of 
the  Brigantines,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
British  tribes,  and  possessing  the  entire  districts,  now 
forming  the  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  Westmore- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Durham,  Before  the  founda- 
tion of  Eboracum,  now  tho  city  of  York,  it  appears  to 
hove  been  the  principal  city  of  the  district.  Some  have 
supposed  that  it  was  burnt  by  the  Danes;  others  that 
it  was  more  gradually  destroyed,  and  afterwards  re- 
built by  the  Saxons,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  A Ulburgk, 
or  the  Old  Town.  Aldl>orotigh  at  present  contains  about 
760  inhabitants.  It  is  a corporate  borough,  returning 
two  members  to  parliament:  and  all  the  inhabitants 
w ho  pay  taxes,  enjoy  the  elective  franchise ; but  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  f.olds  the  principal  burgage  pro- 
perty. The  church  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  out 
ol  the  ruins  of  Isurium.  There  is  also  a small  town- 
ship of  the  name  of  Aldborough,  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire, 

Aldborough,  a sea-port  and  market  town  of 
Suffolk,  in  the  hundred  of  Flomesgate,  94  miles  from 
1.00 don,  on  the  river  Aid,  whence  its  name  is  derived. 

Two  centuries  ago,  Aldborough  was  a place  of  con- 
siderable importance;  hut  latterly  the  sea  has  en- 
croached so  seriously  on  its  site,  that  one  whole  street 
which  ran  parallel  with  the  other  two,  of  which  the 
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ALDBO-  town  is  composed,  was  swallowed  up  during  the  last 
ROUGH,  century;  and  the  market-place  and  cross  were  de- 
Ainrn  Rlroved  by  the  same  meant.  A plan  of  this  town, 
pnblished  in  the  year  I5A9.  represents  the  church 
as  standing  upwards  of  ten  times  its  present  distance 
from  the  shore.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  a mar- 
tello  tower  and  some  pieces  of  artillery ; and  to  the 
southward  of  the  nnay  are  conveniences  for  drying 
fish;  this  town  having  been  long  famous  for  the  cure 
of  sprats,  in  the  manner  of  rod  herrings.  The  inha- 
bitants export  some  corn,  and  carry  on  n trade  in  coals 
with  Newcastle  upon  Tvne.  Aldborough  has  lately 
been  resorted  to  as  a bathing-place,  and  several  hand- 
some seats  adorn  the  neighbourhood. 

ALDEBARAN,  or  Palii.tcum,  in  Astronomy,  the 
Arabian  term  for  a star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eye  of  Taurus,  and  from  its  situation 
called  the  Bull’s  eye. 

ALDENAHR,  a bailiwick  and  town  on  the  river 
Ahr,  in  the  Prussian  grand  duchv  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
20  miles  S.  from  Cologne,  and  30  N.  W.  of  Coblcntz. 
It  is  the  chief  town  of  a canton.  E.  Ion.  6°,  50'. 
N.  lat.  60°,  35'. 

ALDENHOVEN,  a town  and  bailiwick  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  containing  a population  of 
about  1 ,100  inhabitants,  it  is  three  miles  from  Juliers. 

AL'DER,  or  ) Aller,  or  Alder,  Alle,  All.  Tyr- 

Ai/lf.r.  ) whit  (after  Junius)  calls  it  the  ge- 

nitive case  plural.  Of  all.  It  was  used  much  in  com- 
position. Aller  best ; best  of  all.  Aller  last ; last  of 
all.  Aller  first ; first  of  all.  Aller  most ; roost  of  all. 
Or,  wholly  best ; wholly  last.  See. 

Grrlr  (ownc*  in  Eugdouri  he  nrorndede  y nowc, 

And  lundou  all er  must  for  per  tu  by*  hertr  druwe. 

ft  GtouceUer,  p,  44. 

In  pe  nlArr  next  pit  pe  lutailc  w»*  cif  Louts. 

Dr  gviuiyng  of  licrueat,  as  pc  story  sclnniwes, 

Com  Syinuu  to  fold.  ft-  Briutwr,  v.  L p.  *21- 

Sex  and  tarotv  tamer*  of  Inglond  older  l*»t, 

Ofartncs  pat  knrwe  pc  manors,  to  werre  were  alle  prest. 

Id.  t.  U.  p.  *71. 

And  which  of  yon  that  borrlh  him  l«e»t  of  aljr, 

That  it  to  aavn,  that  tcllelli  in  this  cas. 

Talcs  of  beat  sentence  and  must  Kiln*. 

Shal  base  a Kiuprr  at  voorr aller  cost. 

Chnurrr.  The  Prologue,  v.  1.  p.  53. 

Wcl  coude  be  rede  a lesooc  or  a itorie. 

Rut  alderbnt  he  sang  an  ofierturie.  Id.  ».  i.  p.  29. 

Aldrrjirit  tbou  limit  comidrc  that  in  thilke  thing  that  thou  pur- 
pmnt,  and  upon  what  Uiing  that  thou  wolt  Hare  pMaeU,  that  ecray 
truutlic  be  said  amt  conserved.  Id.  The TuleoJ  MelUrut,  t.  ii  p.  91. 
And  alderlatl  of  cueriehonr 
Wo  paitited  Ponert  all  alone. 

That  not  a pen y had  in  hold, 

Altliong  she  hrr  clothes  aotd. 

Id.  H*  Hamaunt  tf  ike  flute,  f-  1 Jfl,  e.  3. 

‘ample  why,  sec  now  lliete  great  derhej, 

Tli at  erren  aider-most  ayeis  a law, 

And  ben  oonuerted  from  bit  wicked  w erics 
Throrh  grace  of  God.  y*  teat  be  to  withdraw. 

Id.  Pint  Hooke  rf  Troiius,  f.  157,  c.  2. 

Thou  t*  art  alderfttresl,  hearing  \*fuirworld  hi  thy  thoght : formnlcxt 
this  world  to  thy  hkeues  irmWable,  of  y*  fair  world  in  thy  thought. 

Id.  Third  Hooke  of  Bowriuj.  f.  2*6,  c-  1. 

QesBtr.  Great  kina  of  England,  and  my  gracious  lord, 

The  mutuail  conference  that  my  mindc  hath  had, 

By  day,  by  night  ; waking,  and  in  my  drrawi, 

In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beades. 


With  you  mine  aider  Uifrst  soiscraigne,  ALDER. 

Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king.  _ 

Shahttpeart'i  2.1  part  of  Henry  VI.  act  L ALDER. 

Aldfr-tree,  or  Betci.a,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  hlAX. 
plants  of  the  class  Monmcici,  order  Tetrandria. 

ALDERAM1N,  or  Aldrraimiv,  in  Astronomy,  the 
Arabic  name  of  a star  of  the  third  magnitude,  situated 
iu  the  left  shoulder  of  the  constellation  Cepheus.  Bayer 
marks  it  n. 

ALDER  HOLM,  an  island  of  Sweden,  in  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  80  miles  N.  of  Stockholm,  formed  by  the 
mouths  of  the  river  Gefie.  It  has  a considerable  trade 
in  deals,  and  dock,  arsenal,  and  some  respectable 
warehouses. 


ALDERMAN,  n. 
Aldf.rmax'ity, 
A ld'f.r  masukf, 
Ai.d'f.rm  as  ly, 
Ald'ermansiiip. 


I 

s 


A.S.  Ealbopman  (a  word 
which,  even  in  A.  S.,  says 
Skinner,  had  become  a title 
of  dignity),  from  VEIb, 
j'Elbop.ol^, older,  and  man. 


The  which  Si  mode  he  baited  hym  so  well  after,  that  lie  was  ad- 
mitted for  an  nUerman  ; but  in  short  prucilsc  after,  be  demean  jed 
hym  sn  ille  and  *«»  cotmryoisslye  vntu  the  weale  and  good  ordre  uf 
v»  citie,  that  tic  wa*  discharged  uf  hi*  aldennandiyp,  and  discharged 
fro ib  all  rule  and  councejll  uf  the  evtie.  J-absair,  p.  Ml. 

Ere  rich,  for  the  wisdum  that  be  can 
Wat  shaprlich  for  to  bra  an  alderman. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v.  L p.  16. 

In  a teenier  common  w call  he  he  is  called  to  be  a maior,  that 
brfore  vsed  hynnelf  itoutely  in  the  wardriwliip : and  agayne  he  it 
promoted  from  being  maior  to  be  judge,  or  the  alderman,  became 
be  behaued  hymselfe  well  in  bit  mayoralty*. 

Udal.  Paul  lo  Timothir,  cap.  ui. 

By  the  lawei  of  King  Ina.  tOO  ycare*  before  Alfred,  at  they  arc 
extant  in  tbe  Saxon  tongue,  and  by  the  lawet  of  Rennclhut.  king  of 
Scoti,  there  Is  mention  made  uf  ahyret  and  uf  llac  shy  reman  oc 
elderman,  whom  we  nowv  call  ihirceuc  or  ilieriife. 

5r»a’*i  Chronicle. 

O happy  art ! and  wlte  epitome  • 

Of  bearing  amu  ! raual  cwil  aoldiery  ! 

Thou  canal  draw  furtli  the  forces,  and  fight  dry 
The  1m 1 1 Ira  of  thy  aldermanity ; 

Without  the  hazard  ul  a drop  of  blood. 

He n J onion.  Satire  on  the  Artillery-yard.  Undentaod't.  X*  Uiii. 

Hien  follow  e«t  Sauclw  iijwn  hit  as«e,  leading  Koxinanle  by  the 
bridle  ; and  last  of  all  came  Ihc  curate  and  barbor  upon  their 
mighty  renin,  and  with  their  face*  cutered  -,  all  in  a grave  potture, 
and  with  an  aUlrrman-Uke  pace,  and  travelling  no  fatter  then  tbe 
slow  slept  of  the  heavie  o\eu  permitted  them. 

Shelton  i Trout,  of  Don  Quixote.  Ed.  165*. 

Tlteae  [lord  Baron,  the  carl  uf  Stratford,  archbishop  Laud],  and 
many  m<nr.  under  different  princes,  and  in  dilferrm  kingdom*, 
were  disgraced,  or  baiiialacd,  or  autfrred  death,  merely  in  envy  to 
tlveir  virtue#  and  superior  genius,  which  emboldened  them  in  great 
exigencies  and  distresses  of  *talr  (wanting  a rr.»*oixaNe  infusion  uf 
this  aide  manly  discretion;}  to  attempt  lire  service  of  thrir  prince 
and  country  uut  of  their  common  forms. 

Suift'i  fjMf  on  the  Fata  of' Clergymen. 
llir  new  machine,  and  it  became  a chair. 
•••*••••••  The  lumlrer  stood 

Pond’mns  and  fix'd  by  it*  own  ran wy  weight. 

But  elbows  still  were  wanting:  tlirar,  some  say, 

Ait  aldcrmau  of  Cripplcgatr  contrived. 

Cawper’t  Task,  book  i. 

Alderman,  ot  iEldermax,  in  Ancient  Customs, 
appears  to  have  been  a title  of  various  offices  of  Saxon 
and  British  polity.  It  was  the  second  rank  of  Saxon 
nobility  (Htheling  being:  the  first,  and  thane  the  lowest), 
and  synonymous  with  our  earl,  or  count,  though  not 
always  an  hereditary  title. 

“ The  alderman  of  the  county,”  says  Spelman  of  the 
Ancient  Government  of  England,  “ whom  confusedly 
they  call  an  carl,  was  in  parallel  equal  with  the  bishop, 
and  therefore  both  their  estimations  valued  alike  in  the 
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ALDfit-  laws  of  Etbelstane  at  eight  thousand  tirymses*  Tie 
MAN',  was  a man  learned  in  the  law*,  and  had  the  govern- 
ALDER-  went  of  the  whole  shire,  and  cogni74tnce  over  all  the 
NEY.  inferior  courts  and  persons,  both  in  civil  matters  and 
criminal ; for  which  purpose  lie  held  his  ordinary  court 
by  the  shreve  once  every  month,  and  there  resorted  as 
suitors,  and  hound  by  duly,  all  the  lords  of  manors, 
and  principal  men  of  the  county,  with  the  rest  of  the 
freeholders,  who  were  not  only  assistants,  hut  judges 
with  him  of  all  matters  there  depending,  whether 
entered  there  originally,  or  coining  thither  by  appeal  or 
provocation  from  the  inferior  courts.'*  From  the  same 
author  we  find  an  ancient  title  of  Aldtrmannua  totiu* 
Anglia  was  sometimes  applied  to  an  officer  like  that  of 
our  present  lord  chief  justice  of  England ; there  was 
likewise  an  aldennanntu  hander  di , according  to  Du  Fresne, 
first  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

This  title,  at  present,  is  given  to  the  principal  magi- 
strates of  various  cities  in  England,  who  govern  them 
conjointly  with,  and  subordinate  to,  a mayor.  In  London 
there  are  twenty -six  alderiden,  one  for  each  ward,  which 
(with  the  exception  of  the  twenty-sixth,  erected,  ac- 
cording to  Maitland,  in  1550,  and  serving  only  to 
dignify  the  senior  alderman  as  father  of  tie  city)  arc 
offices  of  gTeat  personal  respectability,  and  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  public  peace.  All  aldermen 
are  justices  of  the  peace  within  the  city  of  London  ; 
they  are  chosen  for  life  by  the  freemen  householders  of 
their  several  wards,  according  to  the  ancient  customs  of 
each  ward  respectively;  and  may  be  called  the  peers 
of  the  city,  which  much  resembles  in  its  government 
the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  wardmote 
the  alderman  presides  over  the  election  of  the  common 
COimcilmcn  ; he  is  exempt,  by  office,  from  serving  on 
juries,  and  all  inferior  duties  of  a citizen ; and  from  the 
court  of  aldermen,  of  which  the  lord  mayor  is  the 
official  chairman,  the  latter  officer  is  annually  chosen. 
The  livery  nominate,  in  common-hull,  two  aldermen 
to  this  dignity,  one  of  whom,  generally  the  senior,  is 
finally  elected  by  the  court  of  aldermen.  Those  aider- 
men  who  have  passed  the  civic  chair  are  justices  of  the 
quorum  ; and  the  lord  mayor,  recorder,  common  ser- 
jeant,  and  aldermen,  are  judges  of  oyer  and  terminer 
for  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex.  The 
aldermen  attend,  or  should  atteud,  daily  at  the  public 
offices,  to  dispose  of  all  charges  and  breaches  of  the 
public  peace  within  the  city. 

ALDERNEY,  a small  ishmd  in  the  English  channel, 
subject  to  Great  Britain,  about  seven  miles  from  cape 
la  Hogue,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  It  is  about  four 
miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  one  and  a half  broad, 
and  was  well  known  to  the  ancients ; as  some  suppose, 
under  the  name  of  Arica,  and  others,  under  that  of 
Rtduna.  In  the  earliest  records  of  our  history  it  is 
called  Aumey,  Aureny.or  Aurigny;  and  in  the  French 
Gazetteers,  “ Alderney  or  Aurigny.”  Like  other  isles 
of  the  channel,  it  is  governed  by  old  French  laws,  and 
has  a peculiar  jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  courts  of 
Guernsey,  from  which  island  it  is  distant  about  eighteen 

* A aiim  cuio  that  Sprlman  tatties  at  alwiul  j*. 
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miles  N.  E.  It  forms  a link  in  that  chain  of  rocks  ALDF.lt- 
which  extend  to  44  the  Caskets,"  where  stands  a light-  NKV. 
house,  and  has  only  one  town  of  any  consequence,  .IT. 
containing  a population  of  1,300  persons.  The  general  WINKLE, 
aspect  of  the  country  is  sterile  and  uncomfortable; 
but  a considerable  portion  of  it  is  cultivated.  Its 
cows  are  in  great  repute ; they  are  of  a yellow  red 
colour,  and  have  very  hue  small  bone*;  the  milk 
they  yield,  though  less  in  quantity,  is  of  a superior 
richness,  and  tins  circumstance,  together  with  the 
beauty  of  their  appearance,  renders  them  favourite*  in 
England.  They  are  also  said  to  fatten  well,  yielding 
beef  of  a fine  grain,  though  high  in  colour.  What  is 
called  “ the  Race  of  Alderney,”  being  the  intermediate 
channel  between  this  islund  and  the  coast  of  Xorinaudv, 
is  extremely  dangerous  to  mariners.  In  the  year  1 1*20 
these  rocks  proved  fatal  to  Henry,  duke  of  Normandy, 
son  of  our  first  Henry;  and,  in  1744,  to  the  Victory 
man  of  war,  when  1,100  men  lost  their  lives  here.  The 
ruins  of  an  unfinished  castle,  begun  by  the  earl  of 
Essex,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  are  still  to  be 
seen. 

ALDESCUS  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Eu- 
ropean Sarmatia,  rising  among  the  Riptuean  mountains, 
and  falling  into  the  Euxine  or  Black  sea.  ‘Dioxy*. 

Perieg.  ver.  314. 

ALDHAFERA,  in  Astronomy,  an  Arabic  name  for 
a star  in  the  Lion’s  mane,  of  the  third  magnitude, 
marked  y. 

ALDPORT,  in  Ancient  Topography,  a name  some- 
times given  to  the  town  of  Manchester. 

ALDKINGTON  ^supposed  to  have  been  the  Porius 
Adurni  of  the  Romans),  formerly  a small  coast  town  of 
Sussex,  between  Brighthclmstone  and  Shoreham.  The 
encroachments  of  the  sea  on  this  part  of  the  coast  have 
been  such  as  completely  to  destroy  every  building  here, 
with  the  exception  of  the  parish  church,  which  is  in  « 
ruinous  state  ; though,  as  late  as  the  year  1742,  per- 
sons were  living  who  could  remember  an  entire  street 
standing  along  the  coast. 

ALDROVANDA,  in  Botany,  a water  plant,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  celebrated  Italian  naturalist  Ulysses 
Aldrovandi.  It  is  of  the  Lmna-au  class  Penlandria, 
and  order  Pentagynia. 

ALDSTONE  MOOR,  or  Alstone  Moon,  a town 
and  small  parish  of  Cumberland,  eleven  miles  from 
Hexham,  and  302  from  London,  having  a population 
of  5,079  inhabitants,  of  whom  upwards  of  one  quarter 
are  usually  employed  in  the  lead  mines  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  are  very  productive. 

ALDUAB18,  or  Dums,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
considerable  river  of  Celtic  Gaul,  rising  from  Mount 
Jura,  and,  after  a northern  course,  running  westward 
through  the  territory  of  the  Sequuni  till  it  unites  with 
the  Arar.  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  C*sar.  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  i. 
c.  38.  It  is  now  the  Doubs. 

ALDWINKLE,  and  Ai.dwinkle  St.  Petf.r’s,  two 
parishes  in  the  hundred  of  Huxloe,  Northamptonshire, 
now  only  remarkable  as  the  birth-place  of  the  cele- 
brated poet  Dryden,  and  the  quaint  and  honest  l)r. 

Thomas  Fuller,  author  of  the  H'oiiiie s of  England. 
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Ai.E.  A.  S.  TTloh,  the  third  person  singular,  indica- 
tive of  /Elaw,  to  kindle  and  inttainr,  applied  to  a stronet 
beer,  from  it*  warmra*,  heating  quality.  And  to  cer- 
tain festivals  at  which  it  was  a principal  promoter  of 
mirth. 


Wei  coude  he  knowe  » drought  of  Ltfiidou  alt. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  r,  i.  p.  16. 


A ccrbodc  hadde  Lc  stlie  upon  hi*  bedv. 

As  utv t u it  w»rc  for  an  c kit, the. 

IL  ft.  v.  L p.  28. 


For  iw  * *ioe  kcepeth  ale. 

Right  10  run  Chfstc  keix-  a talc, 

AH  tlmt  be  »ole,  lie  woll  dtvduM*, 

And  *pckc  er  •nj  man  oppose. 

Cover. 


Con.  A.  book  iiL 


For  the  doth  but  wgnvfyt*  that  there  if  good  ale  io  tl*e 

Iioujc,  where  tb«*  akpole  stainkll>,  and  w\U  Uil  him  that  he 
goo  nere  ilie  hoiiM-  and  there  he  shaft  Hude  the  drink,  ai»d  not 
stand*  Making-  the  alrpalt  in  enyne. 

A Bake  made  Ity  Johan  Fryth,  book  I*. 

And  that  wuim*  sword  and  buekler  prince  of  Wale?  , 
ltut  that  I tbinki-  his  father  louc*  him  not. 

And  would  be  glad  be  met  with  some  mischance, 

1 would  haue  j*oy»on’d  him  with  a pot  of  ale. 

' Shakespeare'*  1st  part  of  Henry  IV.  act  L 
In  this  island  the  old  drink  was  ale,  itoblr  ale  ; than  which,  as  I 
heard  a great  foreign  Doctor  affirm,  tliere  is  no  liquor  that  more 
iaemurll*  the  radical  moisture,  and  preserves  the  natural  heat, 
which  are  the  two  pillars  that  ropport  the  life  of  man. 

liotccll'i  Letters. 


— From  old  records. 

Of  antique  proverbs,  drawn  from  Whitsun-lordi: 

And  their  authorities,  at  wakes  and  ales, 

With  country  precedent*,  and  old  wires  tales, 

We  bring  you  now,  to  sliew  what  different  things 
Tlie  rote*  of  cfowiu  are  front  the  court*  of  king*. 

Ben  Jansen' i Talc  ef  a Tuh.  Prat. 
Yet  ne'er  to  llwac  dark  jtatJi*  by  night  retire  ; 

Mind  only  safely,  and  contemn  Uie  niirr. 

Then  no  impervwus  court*  thy  basic  detain, 

Nor  sneering  ainrite*  bid  tliee  turn  again. 

Gay's  Trivia,  book  iii. 

Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  look*  profound. 

And  new*  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Villagt. 

Ale  is  a well-known  fermented  liquor,  made  from 
malt,  hops,  and  water,  by  a particular  process  of  boil- 
ing, mashing,  &:c.  Certain  narcotic  drugs,  which,  from 
the  cupidity  of  gain,  in  modern  times,  have  been  used  in 
its  composition  to  enhance  the  profit  of  the  manufac- 
turer, cannot  be  supposed  to  enter  into  any  just  defini- 
tion of  this  good  old  English  beverage.  Ale  is,  in  this 
article,  to  be  considered  simply  as  it  was,  and  still  is, 
in  some  public  breweries,  a plain  and  wholesome  con- 
coction of  malt  .and  hops ; and  more  particularly  wliat 
it  is  in  the  cellars  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
farm-houses  of  the  country,  as  known  under  the  name 
of  home-brewed  ale.  A sketch  of  the  history  of  this  an- 
cient liquor  may  very  properly  precede  the  general  de- 
scription of  the  ingreaients  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  of  the  mode  of  making,  fermenting,  and  keeping 
it ; while,  for  the  more  extended  and  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  preparing  it,  the  reader  may  refer  to  the 


article  Brew  itso.  Our  present  design  is  to  present 
a popular  treatise  on  a subject  occasionally  interest- 
ing  to  all  Englishmen. 

It  is  a curious  fact  in  the  general  history  of  man.  It*  history, 
that  almost  all  nations,  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
have  had  some  method  of  producing  intoxication  ; some 
liquor,  root,  or  drug,  the  stimulating  effect  of  which 
upon  the  stomach  produced  a degree  of  pleasurable 
excitement,  ending  in  senseless  stupor.  Among  these 
means,  it  appears  that  a liquor  made  from  barley  is  of 
very  high  antiquity.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  na- 
tutal  substitute  for  wine  in  such  countries  as  could  not 
produce  the  grape,  and  to  have  been  originally  made 
in  Egypt,  where,  from  the ’periodical  overflowing  of 
the  Nile,  grapes  could  not  be  extensively  cultivated. 

Egypt,  iudeed,  was  never  a wine  country;  but  the 
art  of  brewing  this  fermented  barley-liquor  was  con- 
fidently attributed  to  Osiris.  The  Egyptian  name  of 
this  liquid  was  :* it  hum.  in  Pliny's  time ; by  which,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  was  extensively  known 
on  the  shores  of  the  Levant.  The  Greeks  distinguished 
it  by  a variety  of  names,  one  of  which  signified  barley- 
wine  ; and  more  sorts  of  it  than  one  are  described  by 
their  historians. 

From  Egypt  this  liquor  passed  to  the  west,  through  Puses  from 
Galatia,  and  various  countries  that  were  too  cold  for  Egypt  io 
vines;  and  even  where  they  could  be  cultivated,  the  t,lc  "c*t* 
process  of  making  intoxicating  liquor  from  corn  wax 
much  more  rapid  than  the  cultivation  of  vines.  Every 
migratory  race,  passing  into  a colder  climate,  would, 
therefore,  naturally  cherish  this  invention ; hence  the 
knowledge  of  this  liquor  spread  over  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  under  the  various  appellations  of  etrlia  ami 
ceria  in  Spain;  of  errertou  in  France;  and  amongst 
the  aborigines  of  Britain  by  that  of  rami;  all  of  which 
literally  denoted  at  first,  the  strata  water.  Strong 
ale  is  distinguished  to  this  day  in  Wales  by  a similar 
name. 

But  though  it  may  thus  appear  that  the  use  of  an 
intoxicating  liquor  made  from  barley  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, we  are  wot  much  nearer  a satisfactory  history  of 
English  ale.  The  barley-nine  of  the  ancients  was  pro- 
bably made  at  first  without  either  malting,  or  ferment- 
ing with  yeast;  and  it  is  still  loss  likely  that  they  used 
hops  or  any  other  bitter  ingredient.  They  might  at 
first  steep  their  bruised  com  till  it  soured,  and  obtain  a 
spirit  by  a rude  process  of  distillation,  something  after 
the  manner  of  making  brandy  from  the  milk  of  marcs 
by  the  Culmuck  Tartars ; or  drink  it  in  its  soured  state, 
under  the  name  of  curmi,  without  any  approaches,  in 
the  process  of  making,  to  our  modem  method  of 
brewing.  It  seems  easy  to  suppose  that  the  art  of 
malting  might  also  be  discovered  by  the  accident  of 
having  barley  sprouted  in  the  field,  which  being  found 
superior  for  the  purposes  of  the  brewery,  the  accident 
would  suggest  a regular  process  of  malting,  drying, 
and  grinding.  Still  their  drink  would  appear  to  be 
used  in  the  form  of  a spirit;  or,  at  any  rate,  we  arc  yet 
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ALE.  At  a great  distance  from  brewing  with  hops,  and  fer- 
meriting  with  yeast.  This  chasm  in  the  history  there 
is  no  satisfactory  method  of  filling. 

44  After  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  this 
island"  (it  has  been  said,  that)  “ ale  or  beer  was  substi- 
tuted instead  of  mead,  and  became  the  general  drink 
of  all  the  British  nations;’*  whieh  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  mead  was  the  general  drink  of  all  these  nations 
before  the  introduction  of  agriculture;  and  it  does  not 
inform  us  whether  the  British  nations  understood  the 
management  of  beer  before  thev  had  learned  the  culti- 
vation of  land.  All  these  considerations  seem  only  to 
determine  a point  which  requires  no  authority  to  esta- 
blish it;  namely,  that  the  British  nations  had  no  beer 
before  they  had  corn.  We  are,  however,  willing  to 
admit,  that  beer  came  into  England  with  barley; 
though  much  uncertainty  attends  the  date  of  so  im- 
portant an  importation. 

Pliny.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  liquor  made  from  corn, 

we  have  a curious  passage  from  Pliny,  demonstrating 
that  it  was  common  to  all  the  nations  we  have  men- 
tioned. 44  All  the  several  nations  (says  he)  who  inhabit 
the  west  of  Europe,  have  a liquor  with  which  they  in- 
toxicate themselves,  made  with  com  and  water,  Jrugr 
madidd.  The  manner  of  making  this  liquor  is  somewhat 
different  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  other  countries;  and  it  is 
called  by  many  various  names,  hut  its  nature  and 
properties  are  every  where  the  same.  The  people  in 
Spain  in  particular  brew  this  liquor  so  well,  that  it  will 
keep  good  a long  time.  So  exquisite  is  the  ingenuity 
of  mankind  in  gratifying  their  vicious  appetites,  that 
they  have  thus  invented  u method  to  make  even  water 
itself  intoxicate." 

The  first  authority  which  regards  the  process  of 
making  malt  liquor,  is  cited  from  lsidorus  and  Oro- 
aius,  by  Origen  (lib.  xx.  c.  2.),  and  quoted  by  Henry 
(Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii„  p.  364,  Svo).  44  The  grain 
is  steeped  in  water,  and  made  to  germinate,  by  which 
its  spirits  are  excited  and  set  at  liberty ; it  is  then 
dried  and  ground ; after  which  it  is  infused  in  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  water,  which  being  fermented  becomes 
a pleasant,  warming,  strengthening,  and  intoxicutiiig 
liquor."  As  these  authorities  are  nenrly  coeval  with 
the  Christian  era,  it  is  certain  that  the  art  of  making 
malt  is  of  very  ancient  invention,  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  liquor  thus  obtained  was  substantially 
the  same,  until  by  the  addition  of  hops,  and  more  skill 
in  the  management  and  the  fermentation,  it  became 
home-brewed  ale. 

First  sp-  In  England,  this  liquor  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 

prMwncv  in  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  Wessex.  It  was  the  favourite 

Zo};!i»hJa>«.]iq11or  0f  Anglo-Saxon*  and  Danes,  as  it  had  been 
of  their  ancestors  the  Germans.  In  the  Edda,  the 
drinking  large  and  frequent  draughts  of  this  beverage 
is  plac»Kl  amongst  the  chief  delights  of  the  hall  of  Odin, 
by  which  we  may  estimate  the  value  that  was  set  upon 
such  draughts  by  ihose  who  were  waiting  for  this  pro- 
motion. 

Amongst  the  liquors  provided  for  a royal  banquet, 
m the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  ale  is  particularly 
mentioned.  As  the  use  of  ale  increased,  its  improve- 
ment was  studiously  attended  to ; — the  monasteries, 
from  early  periods,  had  always  breweries  and  good 
cellars  included  in  their  precincts ; and  among  their 
rules  and  regulations,  we  find  the  allowance  of  ale  to 
each  class  of  the  orders  very  exactly  set  down,  and  its 


quality  specified  ; that  called  coartntuaf  off  being  al-  ALF.. 
ways  the  strongest  and  the  best.  But  it  was  not  until 
1524  that  hops  were  first  brought  to  England,  and  it 
was  more  than  fifty  years  later,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  James*  1.  that  they  became  generally  used. 

How  much  earlier  they  were  used  in  Germany,  or  other 
European  countries,  from  whence  they  were  imported 
into  England,  docs  not  appear;  but  it  is  not  much 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  since  ale 
was  first  made  in  England,  according  to  the  definition 
with  which  we  commenced. 

fn  Scotland  and  in  Wales,  we  are  told,  ther  had  twosconbh 
kinds,  called  common  ale  and  spiced  ale,  ana  their  re-  *nd  W«M» 
lative  value  may  be  estimated  by  a quotation  from  an  rar,y  “kv 
ancient  law: — “ If  a farmer  hath  no  mead,  he  shall 
pay  two  casks  of  spiced  ale,  or  four  casks  of  common 
ale,  for  one  cask  of  mead.”  This  was  at  a time  when 
they  had  no  wine  in  England,  far  less  any  such  thing 
as  sugar,  and.  therefore,  mead  was  the  most  elegant 
and  costly  liquor  they  could  procure.  But  even  ale, 
at  this  period,  was  by  no  means  a constant  beverage, 
nor  within  the  reach  of  the  common  people  ; it  was  still 
a luxury,  confined  to  the  tables  of  the  opulent.  About 
the  period  of  the  conquest,  a cask  of  spiced  ale,  nine 
palms  long  and  eighteen  palms  in  diameter,  wl*  are 
informed,  was  valued  at  a sum  equal  to  7 1.  10*.  of  our 
present  money ; but  as  this  measurement  would  give  a 
cask  of  a preposterous  shape,  the  account  may  not  be  very 
accurate.  It  is  a long  time  after  this  that  regulations 
for  selling  ale  occur;  by  a statute  of  35  Henry  III.  in 
1272,  mentioned  by  Hume  (Hut.  Eng.  vol.  ii.  p.  224.), 
a brewer  was  allowed  to  sell  two  gallons  of  ale  for  a 
penny  in  cities,  and  three  or  four  gallons  for  the  same 
rice  in  the  country.  The  first  assize  of  ale  was  fixed 
y the  famous  statute  of  the  51st  of  Henry  11. 

Ale  became  early  an  urticlc  of  trade,  and  being  likely 
to  be  used  to  excess,  and  one  that  might  justly  be 
considered  as  a luxury,  it  was  made  subject  to  u 
duty  to  government  in  1643,  when  the  excise  was  first 
established  ; again  by  Charles  II.  und  by  numerous  sub- 
sequent acts  of  parliament.  It  will  appear,  however, 
from  this  recent  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
duties,  that  however  much  may  be  said  of  the  antiquity 
of  ale,  and  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held,  it 
did  not  become  the  common  drink  of  the  people  until 
late  times. 

From  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  hops  it  may  bo 
supposed  that  ale  continued  to  improve  in  flavour,  and 
an  increasing  attention  was  paid  to  brewing,  fermenting, 
and  cleansing  the  liquor.  The  method  or  making  malt 
has  also  been  placed  on  more  scientific  principles.  There 
is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  great  contention 
for  superiority  in  the  ale  of  public  breweries  is  now  in 
some  measure  suspended,  the  foreign  trade  having  much 
declined  ; and  in  private  houses  it  is  comparatively  ne- 
glected, for  the  less  national  object  of  excelling  in  wines. 

Of  the  ales  which  have  been  long  celebrated,  it  Prrwnt  kn* 
would  l»c  idle  to  select  any  one  with  a decided  pro-  gUi 
ference,  because  no  single  authority  is  entitled  to 
pTononnce  upon  a point  on  which  the  appeal  is  to 
such  a multitude  of  tastes.  The  Scotch  ale,  the 
Burton  ale,  and  the  Taunton  ale,  have  long  been 
known  in  commerce  as  well  as  Madeira  or  Port  wine, 
and  are  as  easily  identified. 

Duriug  the  brisk  trade  in  ale  to  Russia,  great  pains 
were  taken  in  and  near  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and 
2 K 2 
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All.  Bristol  to  improve  the  flavour  of  it,  ami  particular 
attention  whs  directed  to  the  malting  process,  both  in 
t1»e  growing  and  the  drying.  It  was  found  that  the 
Mrfting.  superiority  of  the  flavour  depended  on  two  essential 
points  in  the  malting  (allowing  the  hops  to  be  of  the 
finest  quality);  the  first,  that  the  malt  should  be  well- 
grown  ; that  is,  that  the  acrospire  should  be  drawn  to 
the  end  of  the  grain ; the  other,  that  the  mult  shouldbe 
slowly  and  pule  dried.  These  points  have  been  labori- 
ously explained,  in  an  ingenious  Treatise  on  Malting, 
published  some  years  ago,  by  John  Rcynoldson,  Esq.  of 
Newark  ; and  in  close  comparison  of  the  observations 
of  this  gentleman  with  practical  results,  the  writer  of 
this  article  has  been  fully  convinced  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  excise  regulations,  which  direct  the 
manner  in  which  malt  shall  he  made ; and  thut  while 
as  much  strength  or  body  may  be  given  to  the  ale  as 
if  the  grain  were  steeped  shorter,  and  might  be 
worked  cooler  on  the  floor,  and  sprinkled  when  neces- 
sary, the  same  flavour  cannot  be  obtained  as  if  it  might 
be  worked  in  the  best  manner,  according  to  the 
weather  and  the  quality  of  the  barley. 

The  difference  in  the  colour  of  ales  is  not,  however, 
wholly  owing  to  the  drying  of  the  malt,  but  is  partly 
produced  by  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  hop  and 
partly  by  the  duration,  or  difference,  in  the  care 
in  the  boiling;  and  it  inay  be  in  some  degree 
affected  by  the  difference  in  the  fermentation.  If  wc 
Principal  advert  to  home-brewed  ale  in  farm-houses,  wc  shall 
faults  of  air,  find  it  of  so  many  shades  as  to  colour,  and  of  so  many 
qualities  as  to  flavour,  that  it  is  a beverage  as  different 
as  can  well  be.  imagined  to  be  produced  from  the  same 
ingredients ; generally  it  is  high  coloured ; in  some 
instances  too  bitter;  in  others  sharp,  or,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  hard  : it  is  frequently  not  fine  ; often 
flat ; generally  too  mild,  and  somewhat  yeasty  in 
flavour;  and,  of  later  times,  seldom  strong.  All  these 
faults,  except  the  last,  arise  from  mismanagement,  and 
if  there  he  any  reason  in  the  distinction  (which  other- 
wise appears  merely  aibitrary),  all  this  imperfect 
liquor  might  be  called  Acer,  in  contradistinction  from 
ate,  which  ought  always  to  be  “ fine,  old,  malt  liquor.” 
In  beauty  and  flavour  the  pale  umber  ale  is  the  best ; 
when  too  pale  it  has  a greenish  hue,  and  the  flavour  is 
not  necessarily  improved,  as  this  depends  more  ujwm 
the  growing  of  the  malt  than  the  drying  of  it;  but 
highly-coloured  ale  cannot  have  the  finer  flavour,  as  the 
cmpyreumatic  tendency  of  the  drying  will  cover  it.  The 
quality  of  the  hops,  however,  is  by  no  means  a matter  of 
indifference  to  the  colour  and  flavour  of  the  ale; 
they  ought  to  be  of  a lively  green  colour,  and  of  a 
soft  and  oily  texture,  having  a brisk,  penetrating,  and 
agreeable  odour.  Premising,  therefore,  thus  much  of 
the  ingredients,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  some  obser- 
vations on  the  general  principles  of  making  and 
managing  the  liquor. 

Breaking  Very  purtiedar  preparatory  instructions  have  been 
•he  nook.  given  by  some  persons  about  breaking  the  mult,  while 
others  have  insisted  that  the  finest  ale  is  to  be  obtained 
without  breakingitat  all;  and  the  common  people  believe 
that  maltsters  brew  their  ale  from  whole  malt,  which, 
after  being  mashed,  is  again  thrown  upon  the  kiln,  to  go 
among  the  malt  which  is  designed  for  sulr.  But  such 
persons  do  not'  recollect  that,  in  mashing,  the  malt 
would  burst,  and  that  if  it  were  dried  it  would  not 
afterwards  grind  among  malt,  but  would  only  be 


crushed  like  paste.  It  has  been  also  disputed,  whe-  ALE. 
ther  stones,  querns,  or  rollers  ought  to  be  preferred 
for  the  purpose  of  grinding,  and  the  most  general 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  latter.  There  is  the  same 
variety  of  opinion  in  rpgard  to  the  heat  of  the  water  neat  for 
for  mashing : it  was  formerly  mashed  boiling  hot,  nuuhuig. 
or  at  least  with  only  a little  cold  water  put  first 
into  the  bottom  of  the  tub ; but  after  the  use  of 
the  thermometer  had  been  applied  to  brewing,  it 
has  been  contended  so  strongly,  that  the  heat  ought 
not  to  rise  above  180°  of  Fahrenheit,  that  it  might 
reasonably  be  inferred  no  good  ale  could  be  made 
without  a thermometer  ; the  same  iusirumcnt  has 
been  applied  to  ascertain  the  proprr  heat  for  fermenta- 
tion, which  some  have  observed  should  be  of  the 
general  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  certain 
that  if  the  wort  be  cooled  too  low  it  will  not  ferment 
sufficiently.  The  writer  of  this  article,  however,  has 
fermented  his  ale  at  all  temperatures,  from  70°  to  84°, 
without  being  able,  with  due  care,  to  discern  much 
difference,  but  he  is  disposed  to  give  the  preference 
to  74°,  or  76°.  These  are,  however,  considerably  too 
high  for  the  gyle-tuns  of  large  breweries,  but  in  a 
private  brewery,  aud  with  small  vessels,  there  is  no 
need  to  be  guided  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  treatises 
which  have  reference  to  large  establishments.  With 
regard  to  the  heat  of  mashing,  it  may  he  observed  that 
it  is  only  the  danger  of  tett/ng  the  goods  which  makes 
it  prudent  to  take  a heat  considerably  below  boiling, 
for  many  people  still  mash  with  boiling  water,  and 
make  very  good  ule.  It  is  again  urged,  that  those 
who  mash  with  water  too  hot,  do  not  extract  the 
saccharum  sufficiently  from  the  goods. and  consequently 
throw  away  a considerable  share  of  the  strength  or 
spirit  of  the  malt.  Perhaps  this  observation  may 
include  a principle  which  has  not  been  adverted  to  in 
the  vehemence  with  which  the  rule  has  been  urged. 

It  is  well-known  that  saccharum  may  be  partially 
generated  by  the  cooler  process  of  mashing,  and  that 
beer  may  thus  be  made  from  ground  barley  that  has 
not  been  malted ; and,  therefore,  it  seems  that  the 
lower  heat  of  mashing  may  have  a tendency  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  saccharum  in  the  malt,  by  generating 
it  in  the  part  of  the  grain  that  was  not  sufficiently 
malted;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  better  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  superiority  which  is  insisted  upon  as 
observable  in  the  worts  obtained  from  the  lower  heaU 
in  mashing. 

The  rno«t  customary  way  of  brewing  ale  is  to  have  a Brewing, 
mash-tub  with  a false  bottom,  which  rests  upon  certain 
feet  just  above  the  tap,  aud  is  perforated  with  many 
small  holes  ; a spout  is  attached  to  one  side  of  the  tub, 
which  narrows  as  it  descends,  and  fits  exactly  into  n 
square  hole  in  the  false  bottom  ; this  spout  is  placet! 
on  the  side  next  the  copper,  and  a vessel  called  a tun- 
dish,  is  put  on  the  top  of  it,  into  which  the  hot  water  is 
to  be  poured.  The  tap  being  fixed  in  its  {dace, the  malt 
is  all  put  into  the  tub,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
portion,  amounting  to  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole,  to 
cover  the  mash  when  finished.  The  water,  heated  to 
180°,  is  then  to  be  poured,  with  any  convenient  vessel 
(as  a sort  of  bowl  with  a lotig  handle,  called  a jet),  into 
the  tun-dish,  which  is  placed  upon  the  spout,  anil  it 
rises  under  the  malt,  and  wets  it  gradually.  A little 
stirring  is  necessary,  which  is  performed  with  a sort  of 
implemeut  like  a ribbed  spade,  called  a am* ft- rule  ; the 
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ALE.  lumps  of  malt  being  carefully  broken,  and  the  mash  left 
moderately  thick.  It  is  then  covered  with  the  dry  malt, 
and  over  the  tub  are  placed  four  or  five  sucks,  sup- 
ported on  sticks  hml  across,  and  the  whole  is  left  to 
steep  from  three  to  four  hours.  To  let  it  stand  longer 
would  be  dangerous,  because,  if  it  should  tour,  the 
ale  would  be  lost.  It  is  usual  while  the  mash  is 
standing  to  fill  the  copper  with  water,  and  damp  the 
fire  with  ashes;  the  person  employed  also  in  this 
interval  generally  scalds  the  barrels,  and  sets  them  to 
drain  and  dry:  supposing  them  to  have  been  soaked  and 
washed  the  day  before,  which  is  the  usual  practice  in 
farm-houses.  But  in  the  establishments  of  the  gentry. 
Urn  cooper  attends  to  see  that  the  casks  arc  in  order; 
and,  at  all  times,  it  is  safer  to  unhead  litem  if  they  have 
been  long  empty. 

Tsklu$  off  When  the  mash  has  stood  about  three  hours  and  a 

the  wort,  half,  the  tap  is  turned,  and  the  first  runnings  caught  in 
a bowl,  or  other  vessel,  and  returned  into  the  vat,  be- 
cause some  grains  of  the  malt  will  conic  with  them.  It 
is  desirable  that  this  liquor,  now  called  the  t tort,  should 
run  off  transparent,  hut  this  will  not  always  be  the 
case ; it  is  drawn  off  rather  slowly,  and  the  brewer, 
from  time  to  time,  pours  hot  water  from  the  copper 
upon  the  goods,  until  he  judges  that  he  has  obtained 
enough  for  the  quantity  of  ale  he  designs  to  make. 
But  this  method  is  not  generally  followed  in  private 
brewhouses ; they  let  the  first  wort  run  gently  off, 
and  then  mash  the  goods  a second  time  with  the 
additional  quantity  of  water  (nearly  boiling)  that  is 
wanted  to  make  up  the  quantity  of  ale  desired,  and  let 
the  second  raash  stand  one  hour ; then  run  it  off  as 
before,  gathering  it  into  a tub  from  the  under-bcck, 
which  receives  it  from  the  vat.  Into  this  tub  the 
brewer  previously  pours  the  hops  intended  to  be  used, 
at  the  rate  of  about  a pound  to  the  bushel  of  malt. 
Small-heeris  now  generally  made  from  the  same  goods 
by  a third  steeping,  the  boiling  water  that  remains  in 
the  copper  is  emptied  into  the  mash-vat,  and  the 
copper  being  duly  cleansed,  the  wort  with  the  hops 
in  it,  is  put  into  the  copper  to  boil.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, that  the  wort  will  not  always  come  off  transpa- 
rent, and  some  observe  that  if  the  mash  has  been  loo 


conducted  slowly,  and  with  the  copper  uncovered  ; A LE. 
but  the  excessive  boiling  of  four  hours  continuaucc, 
which  was  the  rule  formerly  observed  in  farm- 
houses, is  a certain  way  to  spoil  both  the  colour 
and  H tv  our  of  the  ale,  by  changing  the  hops  to  a 
reddish  hue,  and  probablv  extracting  from  them  an 
empty  reuinatic  quality.  When  the  wort  appears  trans- 
parent in  the  copper,  it  is  boiled  enough,  which  will 
be  the  case  in  an  hour  at  farthest : the  fire  should 
then  be  slackened,  and  the  wort  left  to  simmer  for  some 
time,  until  the  Hoccnlent  matter  of  the  malt  has  sub- 
sided, because  this  will  then  be  in  a great  measure 
separated  by  straining  off  the  wort,  and  remain  in  the 
sieve  with  the  hops. 

During  this  period  of  boiling,  the  small-becr  wort  is  StiMll-bew. 
run  off,  the  grains  cleared  away,  and  the  vat  cleansed. 

The  false  bottom  being  removed,  and  the  tap  put  se- 
curely in  its  place,  the  vat  is  then  ready  to  receive  the 
ale-wort  from  the  copper ; an  arrangement  whic  h is 
noted  to  show  how  few  vessels  may  be  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a private  family.  In  large  breweries  the 
c voter  yt  an  important  article ; but  in  small  ones  it  is 
Seldom  found  ; time  and  dispatch  are  not  studied ; and 
one  brewing  is  cleared  away  before  another  is  begun. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  large  quantities  of  wort,  there 
would  be  danger  of  souring,  even  if  dispatch  were  not 
otherwise  necessary,  and  therefore  a cooler  is  indis- 
pensible  ; but  in  small  quantities,  where  the  mash  is 
eight  bushtds  or  under,  no  such  tendency  has  been 
found,  although  private  brewhouses  are  not  always 
detached  nor  very  airy : hut  if  the  weather  he  warm, 
it  is  hettcr  to  draw  off  the  wort  from  the  vat  into  wliich 
it  was  strained  from  the  copper  (having  let  it  stand  to 
deposit  what  sediment  there  was  in  it),  and  put  it  into 
a tub  out  of  doors,  towards  evening ; without  which 
it  will  be  a long  time  in  cooling  sufficiently  to  receive 
the  yeast.  The  sediment  that  remains  in  the  vat 
should  be  put  into  a flannel  hag,  and  filtered;  or  it 
may  be  filtered  by  being  poured  gently  upon  the  hops 
as  they  stand  in  the  sieve;  but  this  wastes  rather  more 
of  the  wort,  a small  quantity  of  which  must  necessarily 
be  lost  in  the  moisture  which  remains  in  the  hops. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  fermenta- 


hot,  the  wort  will  be  thick  ; if  this  were  the  case,  the 
evil,  if  it  be  one,  might  be  always  avoided.  But  per- 
sons who  have  paid  all  imaginable  attention  to  the 
regulation  of  the  heat,  and  that  too  with  the  help  of 
a thermometer,  have  not  alwuys  been  able  to  pro- 
cure a clear  wort.  It  is  a good  rule  to  mash  at  first 
with  a proper  scald,  which  is  about  180°,  as  before 
observed ; aud  where  the  thermometer  is  not  used, 
nearly  the  same  heat  may  be  attained,  by  pouring 
four  measures  of  boiling  water  to  one  of  cold.  This 
heat  will  prevent  the  accident  of  setting ; but  there 
" may  be  something  in  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  malt 
(as  a tendency  to  the  formation  of  starch  rather  than 
saccharum)  which  will  render  the  wort  occasionally 
milky.  Wort  of  this  appearance  is  never  so  sweet  nor 
well- tasted  as  that  which  comes  off  transparent. 

Manage-  When  the  ale-wort  is  in  the  copper,  the  top  of  the 
won  of  the  copper  and  the  lid  (which  is  generally  in  two  halves) 
cupper.  should  be  mopped  very  clean,  because  the  wort  is  apt 
sometimes  to  swell  over  the  top  incoming  to  the  boil. 
During  the  boiling,  some  have  a sieve  and  a skimmer, 
and  take  off  tbe  froth  and  bop-seeds,  when  the  hops 
have  settled.  After  this  is  the  case,  the  boiling  is  best 


tion.  It  may  be  observed,  that  nobody  brews  ale  which  fy r 

is  intended  to  keep,  or  to  be  of  superior  quality,  in  brewing, 
warm  weather,  and  therefore  the  temperature  that  is 
required  for  fermentation  is  always  attainable.  The 
best  method  of  managing  this  matter,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce one  uniform  effect,  appears  to  be  the  following : 

Put  a few  gallons  of  the  wort  into  a small  tub,  by  the 
side  of  the  gyle  (or  working-tub),  and  put  all  the  yeast 
you  mean  to  use  to  the  small  quantity  of  vrort,  when 
its  heat  is  about  90°;  if  the  quantity  of  wort  be  three 
gallons,  and  of  the  yeast  a quart,  the  heat  will  full  con- 
siderably in  mixing,  and  still  more  before  fermentation 
comes  on.  In  so  small  a quantity  tbe  heat  cannot  in- 
crease by  fermentation,  ami  therefore  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  foxing  the  flavour.  When  the  wort  in  the  large 
tub  has  cooled  to  74°,  or  thereabouts,  pour  the  con- 
tents of  the  small  tub  at  once  into  it.  and  partially 
cover  it,  but  not  closely.  This  will  quickly  bring  on 
a proper  ferine nlation ; the  vea&t  will  appeal  white  like 
curd  as  it  rises,  and  the  heat  will  remain  steadily  the 
same  as  when  the  yeast  was  added.  The  heat  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  suffered  to  rise,  for  this  is  what 
spoils  the  ale ; if  the  yeast  be  dark -coloured,  or  rise 
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ALE.  in  large  blisters,  which  burst  and  fall  down,  the  heat 
is  advancing,  and  the  ale  is  spoiled  ; and  it  will  some- 
times proceed,  if  not  prevented,  till  the  fermentation 
stops,  and  the  Yeast  sinks.  If  the  foregoing  rules  be 
duly  observed,  this  can  never  happen ; and  whenever, 
from  any  mismanagement,  it  does  happen,  no  contri- 
vances can  recover  it : it  may  serve  for  an  inferior 
liquor,  but  cannot  be  fine  ale. 

F<roin>ta-  Numerous  and  widely  differing  opinions  have  been 

»****.  given  concerning  the  time  that  ale  ought  to  remain  in 
the  gvle,  or  working-tub,  during  fermentation,  and  the 
stirring  or  beating  it  together.  The  directions  which  are 
hereafter  inserted  for  cleansing,  are  closely  connected 
with  this  matter, for  the  ale  should  he  put  into  the  barrels 
while  it  is  yet  working  briskly,  that  it  may  throw  off  the 
yeast  well.  In  private  houses,  no  other  preparation  is 
made  for  ctamsi/rg  than  what  can  be  readily  accomplish- 
ed in  the  barrels  where  the  ale  is  intended  to  be  kept, 
nor  does  any  other  appear  to  be  necessary  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  ale,  though,  in  large  breweries,  it  is  essential 
to  convenience.  I,ct  the  ale  be  tnnneti,  as  it  is  called, 
while  it  is  yet  working  briskly,  into  drv  sweet  barrels, 
under  which  small  shallow  tubs  should  be  placed,  and 
the  bungs  put  lightly  in  when  full,  leaving  the  top 
cork  out,  the  top  cork-hole  being  bored  larger  than  the 
others  for  this  purpose.  The  head  of  the  barrel  should 
be  kept  dean  and  dry,  and  the  barrel  filled  up  twice  a 
day  (at  least  for  the  first  day  or  two),  that  the  yeast  may 
work  freely  out.  Care  should  be  taken  that  no  cork  lie 
left  in  the  barrels  when  placed  to  receive  the  ale ; for 
it  would  certainly  rise  to  the  cork-hole  with  the  yeast, 
which  would  presently  throw  out  the  hung  and  occa- 
sion loss  and  mischief.  When  no  more  yeast  comes 
over,  put  in  the  top  cork,  and  leave  the  bung  loosely  in 
its  place  for  some  time ; if  yeast  works  up  again  at  the 
bung-hole,  let  it  be  wiped  away,  and  not  returned  into 
the  barrel.  With  regard  to  the  fermentation  and 
deansing,  no  other  care  seems  to  be  necessary ; but 
the  points  already  mentioned  are  not  always  very 
niqely  attended  to  bv  persons  who  are  anxious  tor  very 
fine  ale.  No  vrastv  flavour  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  yeast  that  may  remain  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
ale,  nor  from  that  which  subsides  in  the  form  of  sedi- 
. ment : for  the  slight  coat  of  it  which  swims  for  a time 
will  at  length  fall  down.  It  is  now  proper  to  put  into 
every  barrel  a few  handfults  of  dry  hops,  or  hops 
merely  wetted  with  ale,  or  scalded  in  a little  good  old 
ale.  This  may  be  done  a month  after  the  brewing ; 
and  in  about  a week  the  barrel  be  finally  bunged  down 
for  keeping.  A few  general  remarks  may  yet  be 
useful. 

General  The  process  of  brewing  ale  is  not  intricate  ordiffi- 

rcmarka.  cult;  those  who  represent  it  so,  or  endeavour  to  en- 
velope it  in  mystery,  would  either  deter  private  persons 
from  the  attempt,  or  enhance  the  importance  of  their 
own  knowledge.  It  has  been  of  late  insisted  that  it 
is  impossible  to  manage  the  processes  of  mashing  ami 
fermenting  accurate! j without  a thermometer:  and  some 
also  insist  much  upon  the  nse  of  the  caccharomctcr. 
The  improvements  of  science  are  very  pleasing,  and 
these  instrument*  are  curious  and  amusing  companions 
in  a brewhouso,  but  our  ancestors  drank  fine  ale  before 
they  were  invented,  and,  with  good  malt  and  hops,  fine 
ale  is  yet  made  by  many  who  have  never  heard  of  them. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  allowed,  that  they  are  not  in- 
dispensiblc.  But  the  strength  of  ale  is  a matter  of 


importance,  and  the  direction#  which  have  been  given  ALE. 
upon  this  point  deserve  some  remark. 

Taste,  or  caprice,  or  the  desire  of  excellence,  may 
induce  persons  to  brew  a part  of  their  ale  to  be  kept 
very  old,  and  they  will  brew  it,  therefore,  particularly 
strong,  taking  only  the  wort  of  the  first  mash,  and 
putting  to  it  a pound  and  a half  of  hops  to  the  bushel 
of  malt,  to  make  not  more  than  five  gallons  of  ale. 

This  is  a very  expensive  liquor,  and,  what  is  worse,  it 
is  very  heavy,  anu  tires,  or  palls  the  palate;  but  it  will 
drink  lighter  if,  after  it  has  stood  two  years,  it  be 
bottled,  and  stand  two  years  more.  It  then  becomes 
a curious  liquor,  and  very  agreeable  to  many  persons. 

We  consider  English  ale,  however,  as  a beverage  rather 
than  a cordial ; and  the  most  agreeable  strength  is,  to 
take  about  eight  or  nine  gallons  of  ale  from  a bushel  of 
pule  malt  and  a pound  of  good  hops:  a brewing  of  eight 
bushels  will  thus  fill  a cask  holding  from  sixty-four  to 
seventy-two  gallons ; and  smaller  casks  than  these 
should  not  be  used  for  old  ale  : pipes  arc  still  tetter, 
with  malt,  &c.  in  proportion.  Neither  is  it  necessary 
that  the  copper  and  tubs  should  te  big  enough  to  brew 
it  at  one  time ; for  a second  brewing  may  be  tunned 
upon  the  first  without  cither  danger  or  inconvenience. 

The  age  at  which  ale  is  drank,  will  depend  upon  Age  of  *1« 
a person's  stork ; and  this  will  sometimes  te  regu-  fur  dri&k- 
lated  by  the  sire  of  his  cellar,  but  more  frequently  ,u8- 
by  his  family  habits,  and  still  more  often  by  the  ex- 
tent of  his  pecuniary  means.  Good  mellow  ale,  soft 
and  fine,  may  te  Imd  at  a year  old  ; and  it  is,  perhaps, 
never  tetter  than  from  one  year  old  to  two.  Some 
persons  never  reckon  ale  to  be  old,  unless  it  drink  a 
little  hard,  or  with  some  approaches  to  sharpness,  or 
acidity;  but  this  is  a false  taste,  and  an  erroneous 
conclusion : old  ale  in  this  sense,  is  old  ale  spoiled. 

A hogshead  or  pipe  of  ale,  that  has  teen  properly 
brewed  and  carefully  managed,  will  not  always  te  fine 
when  tapped.  .Suppose  it  to  be  a year  old,  or,  what  is' 
more  common,  suppose  it  to  be  brewed  in  October 
(the  best  month  in  which  to  brew  good  ale  for  keeping), 
and  tap|>ed  at  the  Christmas  twelve-month  follow- 
ing ; if  when  tapped  it  te  not  fine,  it  may  te  corked 
up  again,  and  stand  another  twelve-month,  when  it 
will  probably  be  found  not  only  fine,  but  greatly  im- 
proved in  flavour;  but  if  it  te  wanted,  it  must  te  fined 
as  follows : draw  oft'  a gallon  (or  two,  if  the  cask  te 
a pipe)  and  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  isinglass, 
and  some  fresh  hops,  and  scald  them  in  a clean  cop- 
per pan,  dissolving  the  isinglass  therewith ; pour  the 
quantity  into  a dry  pail,  and  when  cool  put  it  into  the 
barrel,  and  stir  the  whole  together  well  with  a long 
stick,  or  such  an  one  as  you  have  head-way  to  intro- 
duce; bung  down  the  cask  a few  hours  afterwards, 
and  in  a fortnight  the  ale  will  become  fine.  If  the 
ale  drink  thin,  and  incline  to  be  hard,  let  a pound  or 
two  (or  more  if  required)  of  sugar-candy,  bruised,  be 
pit  into  the  pan  with  the  hops,  dtc. 

In  whatever  relates  to  brewing,  cleanliness  is  essential  Clcanlum, 
to  be  observed  ; m fermentation,  that  which  may  have 
remained  some  time  on  the  top  of  the  barrel  should 
not  te  wiped  in  again ; and,  in  tunning,  the  sediment 
that  has  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  working-tub  should 
not  te  washed  into  the  ale;  it  consists  principally  of 
the  farinaceous  part  of  the  malt,  anti  every  opportunity 
should  te  embraced  of  discharging  it  Great  care  is 
taken  by  most  persons  to  use  dry  pads  for  ttmitiug,  and 
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Ai  r,  to  keep  water  from  the  ..wort  both  before  and  after 
fermentation.  No  harm  can  accrue  from  observing 
these  rules;  but  the  writer  of  this  article  had  once 
two  pails  of  water  put  by  accident  into  a hogshead 
of  ale  when  fermenting,  which  made  very  uice  ale  not- 
withstanding; and,  from  this  fact,  it  seems  udviseahle, 
if  the  heat  should  appear  to  rise  much  in  the  fermenta- 
tion, and  the  yeast  show  a disposition  to  burst  into 
bubbles,  to  try  the  effect  of  cold  water  upon  it,  if  tubs 
be  not  at  hand  to  lay  it  thinner. 

There  appears  to  be  some  uncertainty  and  difficulty 
attending  the  process  of  brewing  and  fermenting, 
taken  collectively ; and  many  have  supposed  that  some 
secret,  carefully  concealed,  must  be  known  to  certain 
ractitioners.  This  idea  has, perhaps, been  strengthened 
y the  facts  that  are  often  observed  in  one  neighbour- 
hood, where  two  or  more  persons  shall  have  the  same 
malt  and  hops,  and  yet  a considerable  difference  be 
found  in  Lite  quality  of  their  ale,  not  only  in  trans- 
parency, blit  also  in  colour  and  flavour.  It  is  also 
very  common  for  them  to  remark  that  a consider- 
able difference  will  be  found  in  the  quality  of  the 
ale  of  each  individual,  at  different  times,  when  they 
have  not  been  sensible  of  any  variation  iu  the  brew- 
ing. This  must  be  understood,  however,  to  apply 
chiefly  to  the  ale  of  those  who  brew  without  any 
nicety  of  management,  and  ferment  thin  ale  without 
any  care  as  to  temperature;  in  which  the  difference 
in  the  duration  of  boiling  will  account  for  the  varia- 
tions in  colour , and  the  difference  in  the  heat  of  the 
fermenting  will  produce  the  varieties  of  flavour.  There 
is  really  no  mystery  in  it.  Some  spoil  their  ale  with 
Over-boiling ; others  with  over-hopping,  hut  especially 
with  hops  of  a strong  quality  and  reddish  colour ; 
others  have  never  good-flavoured  ale,  because  they  fer- 
ment it  too  warm.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  hardly 
any  management  will  make  ale  always  transparent  at  any 
given  time ; at  least,  not  certainly,  though  it  will  be  gene- 
rally so  in  one  year,  at  less  than  which  age  it  ought 
not  to  be  denominated  ale.  The  method  of  fining, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  will  here  assist  the 
reader;  and  as  it  will  generally  improve  the  flavour 
and  mellowness  of  the  ale,  it  ought  to  l>c  resorted  to,  at 
the  year's  end,  by  those  who  would  excel  in  ale,  whe- 
ther it  should  appear  to  be  wanted  or  not. 

Marrying  There  is  one  other  circumstance  in  regard  to  the 
ale.  management  and  keeping  of  ale,  which  has  not  been 

generally  noticed,  but  which  has  been  repeatedly  tried 
by  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  in  several  other  in- 
stances within  his  knowledge;  that  is,  the  method  called 
marrying  ale,  which  seems  to  increase  its  strength,  but 
especially  its  mellowness  and  the  fulness  of  its  flavour. 
This  method  is  very  simple,  and  needs  only  to  be 
mentioned  to  be  understood ; it  consists  in  tapping 
a pipe  or  hogshead  of  ale  in  the  middle,  and  when  it  is 
drawn  as  low  as  the  tap,  to  fill  up  the  cask  with  an- 
other brewing  of  wort. 

The  particulars  to  be  observed  are  these : to  begin 
upon  a sound  stock,  such  as  is  approved  as  to  colour 
and  flavour ; for  if  there  be  any  approach  to  acidity  it 
will  not  do.  The  next  point  is  to  turn  the  newly- 
fermented  wort  upon  the  old  stock,  when  it  has  fer- 
mented about  twelve  hours.  The  third  particular,  of 
great  importance,  seems  to  be,  not  to  marry  your  ale 
in  winter,  but  in  autumn  (October),  for  if  your  cellar  be 
not  a vault  the  old  slock  is  too  chill,  and  the  fermenta- 


tion may  suddenly  stop ; if  this  should  happen,  as  in  ALE. 
cellars  that  are  not  vaults,  the  heat  may  increase 
considerably  in  spring,  the  fermentation  may  be  re- 
newed, and  the  ale  may  spoil,  or  mischief  happen  to  the 
cask  by  bursting.  Ale  that  is  brewed  in  the  usual  way 
will  sometimes  ferment  in  summer,  and  throw  up  the 
bungs  of  the  barrels;  especially  if  the  fermentation  have 
been  hastily  conducted,  and  little  or  no  cleansing  have 
taken  place  in  the  barrels  after  tunning  (which  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  when  brewing  is  performed  in  frosty  wea- 
ther) ; where  this  happens,  the  danger  is  that  acidity 
will  follow,  and  therefore  the  beer  should  be  speedily 
used.  When  ale  is  married,  the  fermentation  will  bring 
away  all  the  old  hops,  and  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  cork  will  rise  that  had  been  driven  in  with  the 
tap.  It  is,  therefore,  requisite  to  work  it  out  at  the 
bung-hole,  skimming  away  the  hops,  &c.  till  they  ami 
the  cork  are  discharged;  then  till  up  the  cask,  and 
take  out  the  top  cork  for  cleansing,  as  before.  It  may 
be  filled  up  several  times  with  fresh  wort,  as  in  other 
cases,  until  the  fermentation  stops,  and  then  the  cork 
and  bung  put  in  (the  latter  very  lightly)  and  left  so 
until  it  is  necessary  to  hop  it  down.  The  writer  of 
this  has  refilled  a cask  in  this  maimer  five  years 
successively,  and  had  the  ale  always  superior,  and 
always  alike  in  colour  and  flavour;  in  continuing  this 
practice  for  a long  period  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  casks  for  fear  of  accidents. 

Those  who  chusc  to  secure  a stock  of  ale  thus  im- 
proved, will  find  it  as  fit  for  use  in  six  months  as  the 
other  is  in  twelve;  but  it  will  generally  require  the 
same  method  of  fining.  The  excellence  of  this  ole  is, 
that  you  can  give  no  guess  at  its  age  ; it  drinks  always 
soft  and  mild,  without  any  resemblance  to  ale  recently 
brewed,  and  equally  remote  from  hardness  or  aridity. 

It  is  mellow,  and  full  on  the  palate.  In  order  to  have 
it  constantly,  when  once  adopted,  arrangements  arc. 
easily  made ; and  as  most  families  use  mild  ale  for  the 
table,  and  perhaps  inferior  beverage  for  their  burin***?, 
two  hogsheads  of  this,  one  standing,  and  the  other  in 
tap,  would  be  sufficient. 

The  above  remarks,  almost  entirely  founded  on  per- 
sonal practice,  will  furnish  all  the  essential*  of  good 
brewing.  The  subject  is  usually  treated  in  relation 
to  mercantile  concerns,  or  large  establishment*,  from 
which  the  general  reader  can  learn  little  or  nothing 
suitable  to  private  life;  for  this  reason,  the  whole  of  this 
article  is  rendered  purposely  popular;  and  that  which  is 
scientific  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Brkwjxo. 

Some  have  thought  that  ale  is  more  xcholexome  \v»t<r 
brewed  from  hard  water ; for  “ the  mineral  particles  proper  for 
(generally  iron)  tend,  it  is  said,  to  prevent  the  cohesion  brewing, 
of  those  drawn  from  the  grain,  ana  enable  them  to  pass 
the  proper  secretions  the  beUer."  This  is  to  explain 
44  igmdunt  per  ignotum”  and  can  certainly  prove  nothing. 

It  is  thought  that  much  drinking  of  ale,  or  other  fer- 
mented liquors,  may  tend  to  produce  gravelly  com- 
plaints. and  these  seem  likely  to  be  promoted  by 
mineral  rather  than  soft  waters.  Ale  brewed  from 
either  will  be  equally  transparent ; but  river  water  is 
allowed  to  draw  the  malt  better.  The  writer  of  this 
once  brewed  a hogshead  of  ale  from  snow  water  entirely 
(which  is  the  purest  that  can  be  obtained),  and  it  was  as 
fine  ale  as  could  be  made. 

Some  other  notices  respecting  ale  are  inserted  in 
former  Encyclopedias  which  do  not  appear  to  be  worth 
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ALE.  transcribin'!.  Among;  the  rest  is  a secret  said  to  1ms 

^ known  in  Staffordshire,  of  fining  ale  in  a very  short 

tune.  Plot  conjectures  it  to  l»c  done  by  adding  alum  or 
vinegar  iu  the  working;  but  why  this  should  be 
stated  from  conjecture,  which  could  be  so  easily  ascer- 
tained by  experiment,  it  is  hard  to  say  : the  porter  brewers 
send  with  the  casks,  when  necessary:  which  are 

said  to  be  made  of  small  vinegar  and  isinglass,  or  sour 
beer  with  isinglass  dissolved  in  it,  as  before.  But  their 
soaring*  are  added,  without  any  apprehension,  to 
beer  that  will  be  very  shortly  used;  and,  when  broached, 
very  rapidly  drawn  out ; it  is.  besides,  generally  desira- 
ble in  the  trade,  to  have  one  butt  in  tap  that  is  a little 
hard  ; but,  in  fermenting  ale,  it  would  be  dangerous 
(and  it  is  wholly  unnecessary)  to  add  vinegar  to  it. 
With  regard  to  alum,  a small  quantity,  perhaps,  would 
do  neither  good  nor  harm,  and,  therefore,  is  as  well 
omitted. 

The  next  piece  of  information  is  as  follows : “ Some 
have  a method  of  preparing  ale,  so  that  it  will  keep, 
carried  to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  The  secret  is,  bv 
mashing  twice  with  fresh  malt;  boiling  twice;  and, 


after  shipping  it,  putting  ta  every  five  gallons  two  ALT. 
new-laid  eggs  (whole)  to  remain  therein."  If  this  be 
the  secret,  it  is  likely  to  remain  undiscovered  by  this  ALE* 
method  of  telling;  conjecture  may  busy  itself  in  sup- 
posing  that  the  ale  which  has  been  once  brewed  and 
boiled,  is  to  be  used  again  to  mash  another  like 
quantity  of  malt,  and  so  boiled  again  with  another  like 
uautity  of  hops : but  it  does  not  ap|icar  that  this  could 
lifer  (at  least  not  for  the  belter)  from  ale  that  should 
be  brewed  of  the  same  strength  at  one  process.  Cer- 
tainly the  stronger  the  ale  is  brewed,  the  more  likely  it 
is  to  keep ; but  the  recipe  of  the  new-laid  eggs  seems 
tantamount  to  a small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
with  isinglass,  as  it  is  expressly  said,  that*4  the  yolk  re- 
mains untouched  ;*'  that  is,  undi&solved ; but  this  is 
hardly  credible.  It  is  obvious  that  mankind  have  as 
great  a disposition  to  tell  secrets  as  to  leant  them;  and 
considering  how  important  it  is  that  our  knowledge 
should  be  certain  as  well  as  useful,  it  is  a misfortune 
that  such  crude  information  should  be  delivered  widi 
so  much  solemnity. 


Aim,  as  festivals,  wpre,  according  to  War  ton  (Hut. 
of  English  I'fjetry,  vol.  iii.),  variously  discriminated,  as 
the  bridal-ale,  whitsun-ale,  lamb-ale,  leet-alc,  &c.  But 
the  church-ales,  and  clerk-ales,  called  sometimes  the 
lesser  church-ales,  were  amongst  those  authorised  Sports 
which,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  produced  great 
contention  between  Archbishop  Laud  and  the  puritans. 
The  people,  on  the  conclusion  of  afternoon  prayers  on 
Sundays,  according  to  Bishop  Pierce,  in  reply  to  Laud  s 
inquiries,  were  in  the  habit  of  going  “ to  their  lawful 
sports  and  pastimes,''  in  the  church-yard,  or  neigh- 
bourhood, or  in  some  public-house,  to  drink  and 
make  merry.  By  the  benevolences  of  the  people  at 
their  pastimes,  it  is  added,  many  poor  parishes  have 
east  them  bells,  beautified  their  churches,  and  raised 
stock  for  the  poor.  Sometimes  these  were  held  in 
honour  of  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  church,  or  for  the 
express  purpose  of  raising  contributions  to  its  repair. 
Clerk-aim  wore  festivals  for  the  assistance  of  the 
parish-clerk,  with  money  or  with  good  cheer,  as  an 
encouragement  in  his  office. ; “ and  since  these  have 
been  put  down,"  says  the  prelate  above  quoted,  “ nianv 
ministers  have  complained  to  me  that  they  are  afraid 
they  shall  have  no  parish-clerks." 

Ale-conker,  an  officer  of  the  city  of  London,  ap- 
pointed by  common-hall,  whose  duty  it  is  to  taste  and 
judge  of  the  quality  of  the  ale  sold  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city,  and  to  regulate  the  ale-measures  of 
the  public- ho  uses.  There  are  four  of  these  officers 
chosen  every  Midsummer  day. 

Ale-houses,  houses  licenced  yearly  by  the  justices 
of  peace  of  a county,  or  supreme  magistrates  of  a city, 
for  the  sale  of  ale  or  beer.  The  occupiers  of  such  houses 
are  bound  in  recognizances  that  no  riot  or  disorderly 
conduct  shall  lake  place  in  them ; and  their  licences, 
upon  misconduct,  or  the  forfeiture  of  such  recogni- 
zances, may  be  taken  away,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  magis- 
trates granting  them.  By  26  Geo.  II.  c.  41,  justices, 
on  granting  licences,  are  to  take  recognizances  in  10/. 
with  sureties  in  the  like  amount,  for  the  maintaining 
good  order.  Certificates  of  good  character  are  to  be 


given  l>eforc  any  new  licence  is  granted  ; and  the  pe- 
nalty for  selling  ale,  &C.  without  liceuce  is,  by  this  and 
subsequent  acts,  fixed  at  40#.  for  the  first  offence ; for  the 
second,  4/. ; aud  the  third,  6/.  For  suffering  tippling  in 
such  house,  they  are  to  be  fined  10#.  At  wakes  or 
fairs,  however,  ale  may  still  be  sold  indiscriminately, 
and  without  a licence.  No  persons,  otherwise  than  as 
above  mentioned,  are  to  sell  wine  to  be  drank  in  their 
own  house*  without  un  ale  licence  as  well  us  a wine  li- 
cence. But  persons  who  sell  ale  or  beer  in  casks  not 
less  tlmn  five  gallons,  and  in  bottles  (r<  puled  quarts)  not 
less  titan  two  dozen,  and  not  to  be  drank  in  their  own 
houses,  arc  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  retailing 
without  a licence.  By  48  Geo.  III.  c.  143,  the  stamp 
duties  on  ale  licences  arc  repealed,  and  excise  duties, 
to  be  paid  annually,  granted  on  them  in  lieu  thereof. 

Ale  Measures  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  standard 
quart  and  pint  preserved  in  his  Majesty's  exchequer ; 
iul>-coinmi»ttioiier»  and  collectors  of  excise  are  to  pro- 
vide full  and  substantial  ale  quarts  and  pints  in  ei'ery 
town  of  their  division,  and  the  mayors  or  chief  magis- 
trates to  mark  Lite  measures  from  the  standard,  or  for- 
feit 51.  by  Htat.  1 Jac.  I.  c.  9.  Ale  house-keepers  selling 
in  short  measures  are  exposed  to  a penalty  of  not  less 
than  10#.  aud  not  more  than  40#. 

Ale  Silver,  a rent  or  tribute  paid  annually  bv  the 
ale  house-keeper*  within  the  liberties  of  the  city  of 
London  to  the  lord  mayor  of  the  city. 

Ale-tastkr,  a person  appointed  in  every  court-leet, 
sworn  to  taste  and  attcud  to  the  assize  of  the  ale  and 
beer  sold  within  the  precincts  of  the  court. 

ALEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Arcadia,  on 
its  eastern  border,  situated  south-east  of  Siymphalu*. 
It  was  named  after  its  founder  Aleus,  and  the  inha- 
bitants had  a voice  iu  the  councils  of  Argolis.  Diana, 
Minerva  (thence  called  Alca),  and  Bacchus,  had  each  a 
temple  here.  At  the  festivals  held  in  honour  of  the 
latter,  women  were  beaten  with  scourges,  agreeably  to 
a command  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  as  boys  were  at 
Sparta,  at  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia.  The  temple  of 
Minerva  was  the  only  relic  in  Strabo’s  time  of  these 
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ALBA,  edifices;  the  ivory  statue  of  the  goddess  was  con- 
— veyed  by  Augustus  to  Rome.  Pa  us.  lib.  viii.  cap.  23. 

HOMAN-  ^TBAB0»  v'*‘* 

ilA.*  A lea,  in  Roman  Autiquity,  games  of  hazard  played 

^^s***/  vrith  dice,  of  which  two  sorts  were  in  use;  the  tessera, 
or  cube,  having  its  six  sides  marked  from  one  to  six; 
and  the  talus,  of  an  oblong  form,  of  which  the  four 
long  sides  only  were  marked ; one  side  haring  one 
point  on  it,  the  opposite  six  points,  and  the  other  two 
sides  four  and  three.  In  playing,  three  tesserae,  or 
four  tali  were  used,  which,  after  being  shaken  iu  the 
dice  box,  called  fritillus,  were,  to  guard  the  better 
against  fraud,  thrown  through  another  box,  the  pyrgus 
or  turricula,  in  the  form  of  a tower,  placed  on  the 
middle  of  the  board.  Some  writers,  however,  consider 
the  fritillus  and  the  pyrgus  as  the  same  box.  The 
highest  cast  was  of  the  tessera*,  three  sixes,  and  of  the 
tali,  when  all  four  came  up  different.  ft  was  named 
Venus,  or  Venereus  Jactus.  The  Cornelian,  Publicist!, 
and  Titian  laws  were  passed  to  prohibit  all  games  of 
chance  (which  in  them  seem  to  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  title  of  alea),  except  in  tne  month  of  De- 
cember, when  the  Saturnalia  were  celebrated.  But  it  is 
supposed  by  some  authors,  that  they  were  designed 
only  to  restrain  the  cupidity  of  professed  gamesters, 
who  were  held  in  infamy ; or  these  laws  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  generally  regarded ; and  the  Roman 
emperors  countenanced  dice-playing  by  their  own  ex- 
ample. All  gaming  was  expressly  forbidden  in  the 
army.  Cicero  HcScnecl.  cap.  16;  He  Dirinat.  1.  i.  c.  13; 
Suet.  Vit.  Aug.  cap.  17;  Diox  Cass.  1.  lix.  c.  22; 
Mart.  lib.  xiv.  ep.  14;  and  lib.  v.  ep.  85;  Hor. 
lib.  iii.  od.  24;  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  v.  4.  The  Aleatorium 
was  the  place  where  the  alea  were  played. 

ALECTO,  in  Mythology  (from  a priv.  and  Afjyw,  to 
rest),  one  of  the  three  furies.  Virgil,  JEn.  lib.  vfi.  v.  323, 
introduces  Alec  to  exciting  the  flames  of  war,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  implacable  Juno,  between  the  Latins 
and  the  Trojans.  He  describes  her  as  having  her  hair 
and  her  dark  wings  covered  with  wreathing  snakes, 
whose  poison  she  infuses  into  her  victims,  till  she  in- 
fects them  with  ungovernable  rage.  So  malignant  was 
this  divinity,  that  she  was  the  abhorrence  of  Pluto,  her 
father,  and  of  her  sister  furies.  From  Cocytus,  a river 
of  hell,  she  is  called  Cocytia  Virgo. 

A LECTORI  A (from  aXcerup,  a cock),  in  Ornithology, 
a name  given  to  a stone,  found  sometimes  in  the 
stomach,  liver,  or  gall-bladder,  of  old  cocks ; it  is  now 
generally  thought  to  be  swallowed  rather  than  gene- 
rated there. 

ALECTOROMANTIA  (from  aXccrivp,  and  /icirrfia, 
divination),  in  Antiquity,  a kind  of  divinaliou  with  a 
cock,  thus  effected  : Having  written  in  the  dust  the 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  laid  a grain  of 
corn  on  each  of  them,  the  party  divining  let  loose  a 
cock  amongst  them,  and  those  letters  out  of  which  he 
picked  the  grains,  being  joined  together,  were  thought 
to  give  the  information  required.  It  is  said,  though  the 
story  is  doubted,  that  the  magician  Jamblicus  used 
this  art  to  discover  the  person  who  should  succeed 
Valens  Ctesar  in  the  empire,  but  the  bird  picking  up 
but  four  of  the  gTains,  those  which  lay  on  the  letters 
A,  t,  o,  left  it  uncertain  whether  Theodosius,  Thcodo- 
tus,  Theodoras,  or  Thcodcctes,  were  the  person  de- 
signed. Valens,  however,  learning  what  had  been 
done,  put  to  death  several  individuals  whose  names 

vol.  xv u. 


unhappily  began  with  those  letters,  and  the  magician,  ALECTO* 
to  avoid  theeft'ectsofhis  resentment,  took  a draught  of  ROMAN* 
poison.  A kind  of  electromantia  was  also  sometimes 
practised  upon  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  the  periods  ^ nan 
at  which  it  was  heard. 

ALECTRA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Did  yn  ami  a,  order  Angiospermia. 

ALECTRIDES,  in  Ornithology,  according  to  Cuvier, 
a family  of  birds  of  the  order  (iallinaciee,  which  have 
wings  adapted  for  flight 

A- LEE,  a sea  phrase  applied  to  the  position  of  the 
helm,  when  pushed  to  the  Ice  side  of  the  ship,  in  order 
to  lay  her  head  to  the  wind,  or  put  the  ship  about. 

ALEGGE’,  ) A.S.  TCkcjan,  Lrfcjan.to  lay,  to 

Aleo'eawce,  y laydown.  The  modern  word  is  Allay 

Alege'ment.  j (the  g softened  iuloy.) 

To  lay  down  ; to  put  down  ; to  put  to  rest,  to  quiet, 
to  soothe,  to  tranquillize. 

po  he  «i«  y crooned  kyng  at  Weslinynstrc  y wva. 

He  byhet  God  & pot  Me  an  bybeste.  pot  was  py»- 
To  alegge  aUe  taper lawes,  P*t  yholtic  wen*  byuore, 

And  betrre  rank  pun  were  snppe  he  was  jbore. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  4« . 

It  would  haue  brought  my  life  again* 

For  cerlcs  cuenly,  1 dare  well  *aine 
The  light  only  and  the  uuour 
AUggtd  much  of  my  languor 

Chaucer.  The  aommiuf  ef  llf  Hole,  f-  144,  c.  3. 

Sore  I complained  that  my  sore 
On  me  gan  grewtfi  morr  a) id  more 

I bad  none  hope  of  allegiamnee.  Id.  14.  f.  l45,c.  1. 

Now  were  they  estsie,  now  wen*  they  wood 
In  hem  I frit  both  harm*  and  good 
Now  aorr  without  oUegement 

Now  suiting  with  oyntnicnt.  1*1.  lb,  f.  145,  c.  1. 

Thomalin,  why  silten  we  sou, 

As  wrren  overwent  with  woe. 

Upon  so  fnyrc  a raomw  ? 

Hie  ioyon*  time  now  nigheth  fast, 

Thai  ahull  alegge  tbit  bitter  blast. 

And  slake  the  winter  aorow. 

Spender's  ShepheariU  Calender.  March. 

His  Ceding  wordea  her  feeble  scncc  much  pleased, 

And  softly  sunck  into  her  molten  hart ; 

Hart,  that  is  inly  hurt,  is  greatly  rased 
With  hope  of  thing  that  may  ollegge  his  smart. 

Id.  tinrie  Qurme,  look  10.  e.  ii. 

Rut  hurt  bis  hart,  the  which  before  was  sound. 

Through  an  unwary  dart  which  did  rebownd 
From  her  fain-  eyrs  and  gratioua  countcnaur.cc. 

What  bootrs  it  1dm  from  death  to  be  unbound. 

To  be  captivated  in  endk-sse  dura  finer 
Of  sorrow  and  Hespcy  re  without  sieger  av  nr  rf 

72.  lb.  book  Qi.  c.  v. 

ALEGER.  II.  Allegro.  Lat.  Alacer,  alacris,  ala- 
crus,  alacro,  alecro,  alcgro,  allegro.  Menage. 

Coffee,  the  root  ami  leaf-lactic,  ami  leaf  tobacco,  of  which  the 
Turks  arc  great  takers,  do  all  condense  the  spirits,  and  make  them 
strong  and  alegar.  Bacon.  JV«L  UtH. 

Aleoer  (from  ale  and  aigre,  Fr.  sour),  or  Ale-sour, 
a liquor  made  from  ale  or  beer,  turned  acid  by  fermen- 
tation. It  is  remarkable  that  Egypt,  never  famous  as 
a wine  country,  manufactured  at  Pharos  what  ha» 
been  considered  the  strongest  vinegar  of  autiquity.  Ih 
this  liquor  Cleopatra  dissolved  the  nearl  before  Anthony, 
which  common  vinegar  could  not  have  effected, 

• - Flrbileiiali 

Sinciput  elisi,  Pharitxpic  madrtrti*  acirto; 
and  it  maybe  questioned,  whether  this  were  not  as 
likely  to  be  a preparation  from  their  barley , in  which 
2 o 
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ALEGER.  ihe  country  abounded,  as  from  their  few  and  ill-culti- 
— rated  vines. 

AlllUS  CAMPUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a plain 
of  Cilicia,  lying  between  the  rivers  Pyramus  and  Sarus. 
It  is  celebrated  for  being  the  spot  on  which  Bellerophon 
fell  when  thrown  from  the  home  Pegasus,  and  over 
which  he  wandered  till  his  death  ; expressive  of  which 
event,  it  is  supposed  the  plain  took  its  name  from 
aXaeOat,  to  wander.  Strabo,  lib.  xiv.  Homf.k  //. 
I.  vi.  v.  201. 


by  the  retort  and  still.  The  lower  part  of  this  instrn-  A LEM 
meat,  which  held  the  substances  to  be  operated  upon  ***£- 
in  distillation,  was,  from  its  curved  shape,  called  the  AT^t|l 
cucurbit ; the  upper  part  was  called  the  head,  and  was  ^ 

fitted  into  a receiver. 

ALEMBROTH,  Salt  of,  in  the  writings  of  tb« 
alchy  mists,  a sort  of  fixed  alkaline  salt,  which  is  said 
to  have  had  the  power  of  dissolving  substances,  and 
opening  the  pores  of  almost  all  bodies.  The  term  is 
still  retained  in  our  chemical  nomenclature,  and  ap- 


ALKMANNIA,  or  Ajemakia.  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a name  of  Germany,  acquired  from  the  Alemanni, 
who,  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  were 
among  its  most  active  enemies.  This  name,  however, 
docs  not  scorn  to  have  been  applied  to  the  whole  of 
Germany;  though  in  the  French  language  it  has  given 
birth  to  Allemagne,  now  applied  to  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  continent. 

ALEMANNI,  or  Alamaxiu,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
the  name  of  a great  body  of  people,  who,  a1>out  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  took 
possession  of  that  part  of  Germany  now  called  Suabia, 
from  which  the  Marcomanni,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
had  retired  toward  Bohemia.  Their  name,  Alemanni, 
signifies,  in  the  old  Teutonic  language,  All-men,  or  men 
of  all  nations,  and  indicated  their  bravery,  and  the  va- 
riety of  tribes  of  which  they  were  composed.  This  is  the 
interpretation  also  given  by  a Roman  historian  cited  by 
Suidas.  The  greater  part  of  the  Alemanni  came  from 
the  north  of  Germany,  and  were  of  the  nation  of  the 
Sucvi.  The  first  notice  of  them  which  appears  in 
history,  is  to  be  found  in  Spartian,  Cara.  cap.  10,  who 
mentions,  that  Caracalla  defeated  them  in  the  year 
214,  a.  d.  und  took  the  title  of  Alemannicus.  From 
this  period  they  continue,  during  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  to  make  a prominent  figure  in  its  history,  ha- 
rassing and  weakening  the  Roman  power  by  their  con- 
tinual incursions  into  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  Gaul 
bordering  on  the  Rhine.  Though  generally  defeated  in 
the  battles  which  ensued,  yet  their  vast  population,  un- 
engaged in  the  arts  of  peace,  enabled  them,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Julhungi,  who  were  leagued  with  them  against 
Rome,  incessantly  to  repeat  their  aggressions.  The 
country  which  was  considered  their  proper  possession 
lay  between  the  Rhine,  the  Maine,  and  the  Danube; 
but  they  took  every  opportunity  to  extend  their  domi- 
nion ; wrested  from  its  inhabitants  the  northern  portion 
of  Helvetia,  over-ran  the  modem  provinces  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  in  France,  and  even  spread  themselves  as 
far  north  as  Cologne,  near  which,  at  the  town  of  Tolbiac 
(now  Zulpich),  their  power  received  a mortal  blow  from 
the  Franks,  under  Clovis,  a.  d.  496.  The  character 
of  the  Alemanni  was  warlike ; they  were  barbarous  in 
their  manners,  regardless  of  treaties,  and  given  to 
plunder.  Their  love  of  liberty  was  so  great,  that  Dion 
Cassius,  lib.  Ixxvii.  cap.  14.  relates  of  them  that  they 
destroyed  themselves,  and  even  their  childien,  when 
sold  into  bondage.  Their  government  appears  to  have 
been  monarchical,  and  the  best  account  of  their  inroads 
upon  the  empire  of  Rome,  is  to  be  fouud  in  various 
parts  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

ALEMBIC,  in  Chemistry,  a vessel  formerly  much 
used  in  the  laboratory,  but  now  altogether  superseded 


plied  to  corrosive  mercurial  muriate,  united  with  mu- 
riated  ammonia. 

ALENCON,  a large  aud  ancient  town  of  France, 
in  I/>wer*  Normandy.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Orne,  35  miles  distant  from  Paris,  and  16 
from  Caen.  The  population,  according  to  a late  census, 
amounts  to  13,234.  The  town  itself  is  not  very  large; 
but  the  suburbs  of  St.  Blaise,  Casau,  La  Barre,  Lan- 
cel,  and  Moustor,  add  greatly  to  its  magnitude  and 
importance.  Indeed,  the  last-named  of  these  su- 
burbs is  larger  than  the  town  itself.  Alen^on  was 
formerly  fortified,  and  has  always  occupied  a very  im- 
portant portion  of  the  French  civil  and  military  his- 
tory, the  names  of  several  dukes  of  Alemjon  being 
familiar  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  annals  of 
this  nation.  Though  the  outworks  are  at  present  de- 
stroyed, the  four  gates  remain,  as  also  the  ancient 
castle,  which  has  a curious  square  tower  of  1 50  feet  in 
height.  This  town  partook  considerably  of  the  trou- 
bles and  dilapidations  of  the  revolution,  in  its  nu- 
merous religious  houses,  hospitals,  and  other  piotis 
and  benevolent  foundations.  It  is  at  present  remark- 
able for  its  manufactures  of  linen,  stockings,  hats,  and 
oint-lace.  There  are  also  several  tanneries,  glass- 
ouses,  and  smelting-houses.  It  has  a tribunal  of  the 
first  instance,  and  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  flou- 
rishing towns  of  Normany.  There  are  some  quarries 
in  the  vicinity  which  yield  a beautiful  stone,  that  has 
been  called  the  Alentjon  diamond. 

ALENTEJO,  a province  of  Portugal,  situated,  as 
its  name  imports,  “ beyond  the  Tagus.''  It  is  the 
largest  province  of  this  peninsula,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Fstremadura  and  Bcira,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Spanish  frontier,  on  the  S.  by  Algarve,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Atlantic.  It  occupies  an  area  of  108  miles,  and 
contains  four  cities  and  one  hundred  and  five  towns. 
The  population  amounts  to  about  34,000  inhabitants. 
Oranges,  oils,  and  wine,  are  produced  in  abundance 
in  this  province;  there  are  also  several  quarries  of 
marble.  The  town  of  Evora  is  the  capital. 

ALEPH  (h),  in  Philology,  the  first  of  the  Hebrew 
letters,  corresponding  in  name,  order,  and  power,  with 
the  alpha  of  the  Greeks,  who  derived  their  alphabet, 
according  to  Herodotus,  from  the  Phoenicians ; and 
the  latter,  it  is  well  known,  spoke  a dialect  of  the 
Hebrew.  41  The  Phoenicians,  who  came  with  Cadmus,  as 
they  brought  other  learning  into  Greece,  so  also  letters, 
which  the  Greeks  had  not  before."  Htrod.  1.  v.  cap. 
58.  And  Diodorus,  lib.  v.  tells  us  expressly  that  (<  the 
Phomicians  received  their  letters  from  the  Syrians." 
“ By  the  Syrians,"'  adds  F.usebius  ( Dc  Prepar.  Evang. 
lib.  x.)  u is  meant  the  Hebrews.'’  See  Alpha  and 
Alphabet. 
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ALEPPO.  The  capital  of  Syria,  the  residence  of  the  pacha,  and, 
s^v-^'  in  point  of  importance,  inferior  only  to  Constantinople 
and  Cairo ; to  both  of  which,  however,  it  is  supe- 
rior in  the  elegance  of  its  buildings  and  the  salubrity 
of  its  situation.  It  is  called,  in  the  Arabic  language, 
Haleb , to  which  is  commonly  added  the  term  Al S hakim, 
the  latter  term  denoting  a variegated  grey  and  white 
colour,  which  is  believed  to  refer  to  the  appearance  of 
the  buildings  and  the  soil. 

HiMhom.  The  situation  of  Aleppo  is  in  N.  lat.  36°,  1 1',  25', 
E.  Ion.  from  Greenwich  37°,  10*,  15*,  considerably  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  60  or  70  miles  in  a direct  line  from  Scanderoon, 
or  Aiexandretta,  the  nearest  sea-port.  It  is  most  pro- 
bably the  Berrcea  of  the  Greeks,  though  some  have 
imagined  it  to  be  the  Zobah  of  Scripture.  The  reader 
may  consult,  on  this  point,  Bochart,  Gcog.  Sacr.  col. 
79.  Procopius,  Bell,  Persic,  b. ii.  c.  7.  and  Jur.  Gneco 
Rom.  p.  292.  There  is  another  town  in  ruins,  about 
fifteen  miles  distant  to  the  south,  sometimes  called 
Old  Aleppo,  and  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  Kinnasreen, 
to  which  the  honours  of  this  site  have  been  frequently 
ascribed. 

Aleppo  is  surrounded,  at  the  distance  of  a few  miles, 
with  low  hills,  which  have  a barren  appearance,  being 
destitute  of  trees  ; but  they  furnish  pasture  for  sheep 
and  goats.  Still  inferior  hills  are  included  within  this 
circle,  perpetually  intersected  by  rallies  and  plains. 
The  river  Kowick  is  in  general  an  insignificant  stream 
at  Aleppo,  and  slow  in  its  current,  but  in  winter  it 
sometimes  swells  into  a considerable  river.  The  city 
is  raised  upon  eight  small  hills  of  varying  altitude, 
which,  with  the  intermediate  vallies,  and  an  extent  of 
fiat  ground,  comprise  a circuit  of  seven  miles:  the  city 
itself,  however,  ought  not  properly  to  be  estimated  at 
more  than  three  miles  and  a half  in  circumference.  It  is 
alls.  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall,  probably  formed  by  the 
Mameluke  princes,  which  is  now  rapidly  decaying. 
This  is  Hanked  by  towers, but  the  fosse  is  either  occupied 
by  gardens  or  filled  up  with  rubbish,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, incapable  of  anorditig  any  defence  against  mi- 
litary operations.  It  has  nine  gates:  at  one  of  them, 
on  tiie  north,  lamps  are  kept  perpetually  burning,  in 
commemoration  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  who  is  said  to 
have  once  had  his  residence  here.  The  castle  is 
situated  on  the  loftiest  of  the  eminences  already  men- 
tioned, on  the  north-cast  side  of  the  city ; it  is  enclosed 
within  a broad  and  deep  ditch,  which  the  Turks  con- 
sider as  rendering  it  impregnable.  From  the  south  it 
is  entered  by  a bridge  of  seven  arches.  At  the  summit 
of  the  hill  is  a reservoir  of  great  depth,  from  which  the 
water  is  raised  by  a wheel,  and  is  thought  to  be  de- 
rived from  a spring  situated  at  the  distance  of  five 
miles.  The  only  real  use  of  the  castle,  where  a gar- 
rison is  constantly  kept,  is  to  form  a military  depot, 
and,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  to  overawe  the  citizens, 
iieam!  tp-  At  a distance,  this  city,  like  many  others  in  the  east, 
(>«anujcc.  assumes  a fine  appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  nu- 
merous mosques,  minarets,  cupolas,  and  Hat-roofed 


houses,  which  rise  in  regular  gradations  above  each  alkito. 
other  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  are  interspersed 
with  cypress  and  poplar  trees.  The  anticipations  of  the 
traveller,  however,  are  much  disappointed  upon  his 
entrance  into  the  place,  for  although,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, Aleppo  is  superior  to  most,  if  not  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  its  construction,  the 
streets  are  still  gloomy,  and  appear  narrower  than  they 
are  in  reality,  in  consequence  of  the  disproportionate 
height  of  the  stone  walls  on  cither  side,  which  have 
few  windows,  and  those  guarded  with  lattices.  Still 
some  of  the  streets  are  spacious,  and  well  paved, 
having  two  raised  footpaths.  In  some  places  also  a 
beautiful  vista  is  found  by  looking  through  several 
arches  in  succession.  The  houses  are  iu  general  spa-  Huuk-?. 
cious,  and  furnished  with  terraces,  and  frequently 
sky-lights,  in  the  form  of  a dome.  During  the  sum- 
mer, the  inhabitants  sleep  on  these  terraces,  which 
are  separated  by  parapet  walls.  From  the  equal  ele- 
vation of  the  terraces  and  doors  of  communication 
which  the  Franks  have  made,  a considerable  circuit 
may  be  made  without  descending  into  the  streets ; the 
Turks,  however,  are  not  very  fond  of  this  kind  of  com- 
munication, and  often  raise  their  walls  to  such  a height 
as  to  prevent  it.  The  palace  of  the  pacha  is  large, 
with  gates  of  great  dimensions  and  maguificencc  ; the 
state  apartments  are  well  lighted,  spacious,  and  orna- 
mentea  with  paintings;  the  rest  are  without  taste.  Iu 
general,  this  city  is  more  cleanly  than  others  in  Turkeyt 
ass-drivers  going  about  to  collect  the  dust  and  rubbish, 
which  every  inhabitant  is  required  to  sweep  together 
in  little  heaps. 

Mosques  are  numerous,  but  none  of  them  have  more  fclotqaei. 
than  oue  minaret,  or  steeple,  to  summon  the  people  to 
prayers.  The  mosques  arc  built  of  freestone,  with  a 
dome  in  the  centre,  covered  with  lead.  They  have 
each  a paved  area  in  front,  having  a fountain  in  the 
middle  to  supply  water  for  ablutions  before  prayers, 
and  behind  some  of  them  are  small  gardens.  The 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  Maromtes  have  each 
a church.  The  city  contains  a number  of  large  khans,  Khan, 
or  caravansaries,  wliich  arc  buildings  of  a quadrangular 
form,  of  one  story  in  height,  having  rooms,  which  serve 
as  chambers,  warehouses,  and  stables,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  strangers.  Above  is  a gallery  or  colonade, 
from  which  you  enter,  by  doors,  into  various  rooms, 
apportioned  to  merchants,  as  well  as  visitors,  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  bazars,  or  market-places,  Btu&r* 
are  stone  buildings,  resembling  a long  gallery,  arched 
or  roofed  with  wood,  where  small  shops  arc  replenished 
with  goods,  each  different  kind  of  business  having  a 
distinct  bazar,  which  is  locked  up,  as  well  as  the 
streets,  after  sun-set  There  are  also  coffee-houses, 
some  of  which  are  very  handsome,  with  fountains,  and 
galleries  for  musicians;  and  several  hummums,  or 
public  baths. 

Wood  and  charcoal  are  used  at  Aleppo  for  fuel,  the 
former  of  which  is  cheap,  though  brought  on  camels 
from  the  mountains*  liule  fuel  is  made  use  of,  except 
2 o 2 
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ALEPPO,  in  the  kitchens.  The  mode  of  heating  the  bagnios  render 

■— them  an  absolute  nuisance  ; the  dung  of  animals,  the 
parings  of  fruit,  the  refuse  of  stables,  and  offals  of  every 
description  being  employed  for  the  purpose.  Camel 
and  sheep’s  dung,  with  brushwood,  or  the  stalks  of 
different  kinds  of  plants  which  grow  in  the  desert,  are 
more  commonly  used  for  fuel.  Cow-dung  is  resorted 
to  by  the  peasant*,  not  only  for  fuel,  hut  for  forming  a 
sort  of  pan,  in  which  they  und  the  Arabs  frequently  fry 
their  eggs. 

Maimfao  On  the  south-west  of  the  city  are  several  lirae-kilns, 

turps,  &c.  nnd  a manufactory  of  catgut.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  to  the  westward,  is  a glass-house  for  making 
coarse  white  glass  in  the  winter.  There  is  likewise  a 
tannery  near  the  river,  to  the  south-west  of  the  city. 
There  is  no  public  burial-ground  within  the  walls,  but 
many  without,  of  great  extent,  whose  white  tombs  and 
stones  forcibly  strike  the  attention. 

Vicinity.  At  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles  northward,  near 
a village  called  Heylan,  there  are  two  springs,  from 
which  this  city  obtains  a plentiful  supply  of  water, 
which  is  conveyed  by  means  of  nn  aqueduct,  mostly 
open,  but  partly  subterraneous,  and  is  distributed  by 
earthen  or  leaden  pipes  to  the  gardens,  fountains,  baths, 
and  private  houses.  The  gardens,  both  along  the  banks 
of  the  aqueduct,  and  of  the  river  Kowick,  arc  numerous, 
and  extend  many  miles.  They  arc  subdivided  within 
these  enclosures  into  fields  of  different  dimensions  and 
sliaprs,  bordered  with  trees  and  shrubs.  Within  these 
enclosure*  apples,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  various 
roots,  are  cultivated,  besides  cotton,  tobacco,  palma 
christi,  and  lueern  : in  some  places  barley.  There  arc 
also  plantation*  of  pomegranates,  plum  and  cherry 
trees,  and  other  fruits  of  the  country.  Several  con- 
siderable quarries  are  worked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
containing  a gritty  stone,  which  becomes  haul  by  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere  : in  6ome  of  the  more 
ancient  of  these  quarries  are  subterraneous  passages,  in 
which  the  Bedoween  Arabs  take  up  tbeir  abode  during 
winter.  The  Aleppo  marble  is  of  a yellow  colour,  but 
it  is  made  to  resemble  the  red  marble  of  Damascus, 
by  rubbing  it  with  oil,  and  heating  it  in  a moderate 
oven.  The  valley  of  salt,  as  it  is  termed,  eighteen 
miles  distant,  supplies  the  city  with  that  invaluable 
commodity. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  Aleppo  may  be  characterized  as.  upon 
the  whole,  mild.  The  heat,  indeed,  is  great  during  the 
summer  months  of  July  and  August,  though  it  is  gene- 
rally moderated  by  westerly  breezes.  But  it  is  intense 
when  the  wind  proceeds  fiom  the  north-north-west, 
east,  north-east,  or  south-east,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, both  native  and  foreign,  are  then  oppressed  with 
an  excessive  lassitude.  In  general,  the  air  of  Aleppo 
i*  dry,  piercing,  nnd  salubrious.  The  spring  commences 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  February,  about  the 
middle  of  which  the  almond-tree  blossoms,  and  the 
tielda  become  clothed  in  verdure.  In  May  the  corn 
ripen*  rapidly  into  harvest.  Refreshing  showers  fall 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  after  which  drought  prevails 
till  the  middle  of  September.  From  about  the  close 
of  May  to  this  time  the  inhabitants  usually  sleep  on 
their  terraces,  without  sustaining  any  injury.  The 
severest  part  of  the  year  is  from  the  middle  of  December 
to  the  latter  end  of  January,  when  frost  is  common, 
though  snow  is  compartivcly  rare.  Thunder  storms 
arc  sometime*  experienced  in  the  spring  and  autumn  : 


in  the  latter  period  lightning,  unaccompanied  with  ALEPPO, 
thunder,  is  common.  Aleppo  is  also  subject  to  fre- 
quent,  but  by  no  means  dangerous,  earthquakes. 
Ploughing  is  the  occupation  of  September,  and  is  per- 
formed by  one  or  two  small  cows,  or  a single  ass : the 
earliest  wheat  is  committed  to  the  soil  in  October,  and 
barley  is  sown  as  late  as  February.  The  barley  harvest 
is  in  May,  and  early  in  June  the  com  is  entirely 
gathered.  It  is  separated  from  the  chaff  by  means  of 
a sledge,  fixed  on  two  or  three  rollers,  and  armed  with 
iron  rings,  with  serrated  edges,  sharp  enough  to  cut 
the  straw;  the  machine  being  drawn  by  oxen,  mules, 
or  asses,  and  driven  by  a man  seated  on  a sledge,  the 
straw  is  thus  chopped,  and  the  com  trodden  out. 

It  is  at  length  thrown  together  in  a heap,  and  divided 
between  the  husbandman  and  the  landlord,  in  a certain 
stipulated  proportion.  The  granaries  consist  of  sub- 
terraneous grottos,  with  an  opening  at  top,  which  is 
covered  over  with  earth,  as  a protection,  when  the 
cavity  is  filled.  The  corn  is  chiefly  ground  in  mills,  by 
mules ; there  are,  however,  a few  water-mills  on  the 
river,  and  the  lower  class  of  people  make  use  of  hand- 
mills. 

Trade  is  carried  on  in  Aleppo  to  a very  considerable  Tnule. 
extent,  both  by  Christians  and  Mahometans.  Four 
caravans  proceed  annually  through  Natolia  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  others  arrive  from  Bagdad  and  Bassora, 
with  coffee  and  India  muslins  and  shawls.  The  Turks 
carry  on  the  trade  of  India,  Asia  Miuor,  Constantinople, 
nnd  Egypt.  The  export*  are  cloth,  from  Antioch, 

Mcrdin,  and  other  places;  osnahurghs,  from  Aleppo 
and  Damascus;  and  printed  cottons,  from  Diarbckir ; 
galls,  drugs,  and  various  other  articles.  The  imports 
are  considerable  ; cloths,  Lyonncse  stuff*,  and  bonnets, 
from  Europe;  merceries,  indigo,  tea,  sugar,  paper, 
soap,  and  numerous  coral  ornaments.  Commerce  with 
Europe  has  of  late  years  much  declined,  und  the  Eu- 
ropean establishments  in  the  city  consequently  re- 
duced. 

The  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  consist  chiefly  of  Turks  Population, 
and  Arabs  ; many  among  them,  to  the  amount,  per- 
haps, of  four  thousand,  claim  descent  from  Mahomet, 
and  wear  their  dress  intermixed  with  green,  us  a 
token  of  this  distinction.  They  are  not  at  present  held 
in  very  high  esteem,  owing  to  their  superciliousness 
and  contentious  spirit,  although,  formerly,  they  were 
greatly  reverenced,  and  any  injury  done  to  them  was 
severely  punished.  The  extent  of  the  population  i* 
variously  estimated.  Dr.  Russel,  whose  calculations 
ought  probably  to  be  most  relied  upon,  states  it  at 
235,000,  of  which  200,000  arc  Turks,  30,000  Chris- 
tians, und  5000  Jews.  The  population  of  this  place 
and  neighbourhood  is  thought  to  be  on  the  decline ; 
many  adjacent  villages  are  deserted,  in  consequence  of 
the  exactions  practiced  on  their  inhabitants  by  *a 
despotic  and  oppressive  government.  The  domestic 
servants  are  nearly  all  Armenians. 

Generally  speaking,  the  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  are  Mnnm 
sedentary  in  their  inode  of  life  and  habits,  and  are 
somewhat  addicted  to  amusements;  not  at  all  disposed 
to  exercise.  The  men  frequent  the  coffee-houses, 
where  they  are  entertained  with  music  and  dramatic 
representations.  The  women  often  attend  the  baths, 
where  persons  of  every  class  in  society  are  admitted,  in 
an  indiscriminate  manner,  till  they  are  lull.  At  these 
places  music  and  refreshments  are  provided,  parties  of 
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ALEPPO.,  picture  formed,  and  all  the  splendour  of  attire  that 
— can  be  mustered  is  brought  into  view.  Women  arc 
AI.F.S1A.  never  seen  in  the  streets  after  dusk,  and  at  no  time 
unveiled.  They  are  always  particularly  anxious  to 
keep  the  crown  of  the  head  covered,  which  scarcely  any 
consideration  can  induce  them  to  bare.  Though  society 
is  deemed  the  most  polished  here  of  any  part  in  the 
Turkish  dominions,  the  females  are  said  to  be  addicted 
to  intrigue,  whenever  it  can  be  secretly  conducted. 

There  is  a disease  peculiar  to  Aleppo,  called  the 


mal  d' Aleppo,  consisting  of  a troublesome  eruption,  AI.EPPO. 
which  commonly  leaves  behind  a scar.  It  it  thought  — 
by  some  to  arise  from  the  quality  of  the.  water.  Their  ALETLS. 
most  terrible  visitor,  however,  is  the  plague,  which 
infests  the  inhabitants  at  regular  intervals  of  about 
ten  years.  Sometimes  immense  multitudes  perish : 
but  Europcuus  are  less  susceptible  both  of  this  and  the 
ordinary  diseases  of  the  country.  Consult  Kissel's 
Natural  History  of  Aleppo ; also  the  travellers,  Taver- 
nier, Pocock,  &c. 


ALERIA,  formely  Golo,  a town  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  about  25  miles 
E.  of  Corte. 

ALF.RION  or  Alleriok,  in  Heraldry,  an  eagle 
without  feet  or  beak,  and  with  wings  expanded ; in  this 
latter  point  alone  an  alerion  differ  from  a martlet,  the 
wings  of  which  are  closed. 

ALERT,  ) It.  AU’  erta,  al’erta,  past  parti- 

Alkrt'ness.  $ ciple  of  the  Lat.  Erigere;  Ital. 
Ergere  (Tooke);  to  erect,  to  raise  up. 

Raised  up,  upon  the  watch,  in  readiness  for  action; 
and  therefore  active,  vigilant,  lively. 

TVir  m-bill  nyinplii»  maul  reverence, 

W ith  gr»totir  lively  mm!  again ; 

A«»d  chir  tbttir  ubediroer, 

Hir  grace  pumt  to  anc  udder  p.iirt. 

Buret  i*  Sitevbf  * Chronicler,  r.  iii.  p.  470. 

A lil  llr  of  lknt  aterlneu  ami  unconcern  in  llu*  cumin  on  actions  of 
life,  which  i*  usually  w»  visible  niwmg  gentlemen  of  the  army,  mid 
which  a campaign  or  two  would  infallibly  have  given  him. 

Spectator,  K°  jtiti. 

Not  nch  the  alert  and  activr;  measure  life 
lly  its  true  wurlh,  the  cutn/url  itallurda. 

Ami  their'a  alone  seem  worthy  of  the  name. 

Caterer’s  Task. 

The  mountain- torrent  von  every  side  ruvl»cd  down  the  hill*  in  note* 
uf  various  cade  nee,  a*  their  quantities  nf  water,  the  derlivitiei  of  tlveir 
full,  their  distances,  ur  tiic  intmumiun  of  the  blast,  brought  the 
soatid  fuller,  or  iainter  to  the  ear ; which  organ  became  now  mure 
ttltrl.  GUpui's  Tomr  to  the  Lakes  uf  C umbertouit,  l>r. 

ALES  A,  Aljeba,  or  Hai.esa,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a town  of  Sicily,  situuted  on  the  Tuscan  sea,  about  70 
miles  west  from  Massana,  founded,  as  Diodorus  re- 
lates, by  Archonides  of  Herbita,  in  the  year  a.  c.  403. 
It  was  built  on  an  eminence  about  a mile  inland,  and 
was  washed  by  the  Altttu.  lu  course  of  time  it  rose 
to  opulence  by  its  maritime  enterprise,  and  by  a free- 
dom from  taxes  granted  it  by  the  Romans.  It  was 
called,  from  its  founder,  Ak-sa  Archonidis,  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  towns  of  Sicily  named  Alesa.  Diod.  I.  xiv. 
Solinus,  Polvhut.  cap.  xi.  speaks  of  a fountain  in  its 
neighbourhood,  whose  waters,  at  the  tones  of  a tiute, 
were  raised  up,  and,  as  if  delighted  with  the  music, 
swelled  over  the  margin  of  the  fountain. 

ALESBURY.  See  Ailesbiry. 

ALESHA M,  or  Ay lesiia m,  u town  of  Norfolk,  on 
the  Thyrn,  121  miles  from  London,  and  12  miles  N.  E. 
from  Norwich,  carrying  on  a considerable  stocking 
manufactory  There  is  a mineral  spring  of  some  note 
a mile  from  the  town. 

ALES l A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the 
Mandubii,  in  Gaul.  According  to  Diodorus,  lib.  iv. 
its  antiquity  was  very  great,  being  built  by  Hercules, 
when  on  his  return  from  Spain,  and  called,  from  the 
nature  of  his  warfare,  Alesia,  from  aXg,  wandering. 


The  hero  chose  for  its  site  a lofty  hill,  which,  according 
to  Casar's  description,  was  defended  by  others  at  a 
short  distance  from  it,  except  on  the  cast,  where  was 
a plain  of  about  three  miles  in  extent.  Its  strength 
was  further  increased  by  two  rivers,  which  w ashed  the 
foot  of  die  hill. 

Vereingctorix,  in  whose  influence  and  warlike  temper 
Cirsar  found  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  his  sub- 
jugation Of  Gaul,  after  many  defeats,  threw  himself 
into  this  city,  and  drew  to  its  defence  a force  amounting 
240,000  infantry  and  8000  cavalry.  Diodorus  says,  that 
Alesia,  up  to  this  period,  hud  never  been  entered  by  an 
eueniy,  and  was,  in  his  time,  regarded  by  the  nations  of 
Celtic  Gaul  as  the  chief  place  of  their  country.  It  was 
surrendered  to  C®sar,  after  a brave  defence,  b.  c.  53. 
CttMJP  de  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  7.  c.  Ixit.  et  seq. ; Strabo,  lib.  4. 
Plinv,  lib.  34.  c.  xlviii.  (edit.  Hard),  describes  the  art 
of  silver-plating  for  the  ornaments  of  horses,  as  first 
practiced  here.  Near  the  spot  where  Alesia  stood  is 
now  Alise,  in  the  department  of  Cote  d*Or. 

ALESlzEUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  inland  town 
of  Elis,  on  the  road  from  the  city  of  that  name  to 
Olympia.  When  Pisa  was  in  existence,  Alesimum  was 
dependant  upon  it.  Strabo,  lib.  8. 

ALESSANDRIA,  a fortified  town  of  Italy,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tanaro.  It  is  a bishops  see,  belong- 
ing to  the  arcbiepiscopal  diocese  of  Turin.  Alessandria 
is  a very  large  and  populous  town,  containing  nume- 
rous churches,  colleges,  and  religious  houses.  In 
1806  the  population  was  3.5,216  inhabitants.  The 
town  owes  its  origin  to  the  Lombard  league  against 
the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  subject  to  military  attacks,  particularly 
in  the  year  1706,  and  more  •recently  during  the  late 
French  invasion  of  the  Italian  states,  under  Ikinapartc. 
From  the  year  1796  to  1799,  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  but  subsequently  was  possessed  by  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  force*.  The  following  year,  how- 
ever, in  consequence  of  the  famous  battle  of  Marengo, 
a village  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  cita- 
del, it  was  once  more  occupied  by  the  French 
invaders,  who  held  it  till  the  year  1 B 14.  when  it 
devolved,  with  other  places,  to  tic  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  ha*  since  been  greatly  strengthened.  Alessandria 
is  38  miles  from  Milan,  and  44  from  Turin. 

ALESSIO,  Alf.s,  or  Lessio,  a town  of  the  Ngege, 
in  Albania.  12  miles  from  Durazzo.  E.  Ion.  19°,  36'. 
N.  lat.  4*2°.  12'. 

ALETIS,  in  Antiquity,  a festival  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians,  to  appease  the  shades  of  Erigone,  who, 
after  having  discovered,  by  means  of  his  faithful  dog, 
the  place  where  her  father,  Icarius,  had  been  buried  by 
his  murderers,  hang  herself,  and  prayed  the  god*  that 
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A LETTS.  unless  the  Athenians  avenged  her  fathers  death,  their 
— virgins  might  end  their  lives  as  she  had  clone.  This 
TI\N  iniPr,?ca^t>n  being  fulfilled,  in  the  self-destruction  to 
I^UNDS.  which  many  of  the  Athenian  girls  devoted  themselves 
without  apparent  cause,  this  festival  was  instituted  to 
avert  the  calamity.  Ilvginus,  sUtron.  lib.  ii.  The 
solemnity  was  called  Aletis,  from  uXuopm,  to  wander, 
which  Erigonc  did  in  search  of  her  fathers  body,  and 
also  ucwpu,  from  muptw,  to  bang. 

ALETRIS.or  A let  vs,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
of  the  class  Hcxandria,  and  order  Monogynia. 

ALEURITES,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  be- 
longing to  the  class  Moncecia,  and  order  Mona- 
delphia. 

ALEUROMANTIA,  in  Antiquity,  from  nXtvpov, 
meal,  and  |i«w to,  divination ; a method  of  divination 
in  which  predictions  were  made  from  the  meal  with 
which  the  victim  was  besprinkled. 

ALEUTIAN*,  Aleutskie,  or  Alevtic  ISLANDS, 
a name  which  has  been  given,  principally  by  Russian 
navigators,  to  a considerable  chain  of  islands,  extending 
from  the  promontory  of  Aiascbka,  in  North  America, 
to  Kamscnatka,  in  Astatic  Russia.  They  are  between 
forty  and  fifty  in  number,  and  are  now  understood  to  in- 
clude what  were  generally  known  in  our  English  geogra- 
phical works  by  the  name  of  the  Fox  islands,  Behring’s 
and  Copper  islands,  and  the  group  formerly  divided  into 
the  Aleutiran  and  Andrcnovian  isles.  Behring  s and  Cop- 
per islands  are  still  excluded  from  this  denomination  by 
tome  writers,  but  the  whole  chain  of  these  islands  i'g 
so  evidently  connected,  and  they  appear  alike  to  lie 
but  a continuation  of  the  immense  mountains  of  the 
neighbouring  continents,  that  we  shall  find  it  most  con- 
venient and  consistent  to  consider  them  under  this 
one  appellation  . 'rt.,  Russian  term  alntt  signifies  a bold 
projecting  rock.  In  this  extended  view  of  them,  these 
islands  are  scattered  over  that  portion  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  nearly  1,500  leagues  in  circuit,  communicating 
with  the  Northern  ocean  by  Behring's  straits.  All  the 
settlements  that  have  been  formed  upon  them  belong 
to  Russia,  to  whom  must  be  accorded  the  honour  of 
their  first  discovery. 

Diwowj  As  early  as  the  year  1725,  in  the  declining  years  of 
Peter  the  Great,  orders  were  issued  for  an  expedition 
’ ’ of  discovery  to  be  dispatched  to  this  region,  under  the 

command  of  an  officer  named  Behring,  who,  after  two 
unsuccessful  voyage*,  was  entrusted  on  a third  by  the 
Empress  Anne,  in  1741,  when  lie  reached  the  opposite 
coast  of  America,  between  the  58th  and  50tH  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  was  driven  by  a storm  in  returning,  on  the 
island  which  now  bears  his  name.  Some  of  his  com- 
panions being  driven  to  the  south-east,  discovered  the 
more  easterly  of  thene  islands,  which  form  the  beginning 
of  the  chain  from  the  American  promontory.  They 
were  found  to  abound  in  sea  otters,  and  other  animals 
yielding  valuable  furs,  which,  in  1745,  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  Russian  government,  a settlement  was 
attempted  to  be  made  on  one  of  them,  but  from  the 
folly  and  rapacity  of  its  directors,  it  was  obliged  to  be 
abandoned  in  the  following  year.  From  this  period  to 
the  year  1768,  private  adventurers  enriched  themselves 
by  various  enterprises  in  this  direction,  and  the  central 
Ttw  An*  group,  generally  called  the  Andrcnovian  isles  (from  the 
dreiamw  gt,  Amdrean,  one  of  the  vessels  which  discovered  them), 
became  known  to  the  Russian  navigator*  in  1764.  In 
1768,  Messrs.  Krenitrin  and  Levashof  soiled  from 
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Kamschatka,  under  the  orders  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  ALEU- 
to  explore  the  whole  chain  of  these  islands,  and  seem  TIAN 
to  have  acquitted  themselves  with  far  greater  credit  to  ISLANDS, 
the  Russian  government  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  V”i^“v“w' 
The  indefatigable  Captain  Cook  followed  them,  in  1778, 
and  devoted  a considerable  portion  of  his  attention  in 
his  last  voyage  to  the  eastern  part*  of  this  archipelago. 

Various  Russian  expeditions  have  since-  been  dispatched 
hither,  and  ample  details  of  the  present  state  of  these 
islands  are  at  last  afforded  us. 

The  most  eastern  group,  originally  called  the  Fox  The  Fo* 
islands  (from  the  many  foxes  that  have  been  always 
found  here),  appear  still  to  be  the  most  important  and 
the  best  inhabited.  The  centre  of  them  lies  in  N.  lat. 

52°,  30'.  W.  ton.  28°,  according  to  Captain  Cook. 

The  principal  are  Umnak,  L-nalashka,  called  by  Captain 
Cook  Oonalashka,  and  Unimak  (near  which,  to  the 
north-cast,  is  kadyak,  or  Kodick,  sometimes  culled  one 
of  Schuraagin’s  islands),  and  on  the  east  the  pro- 
montory of  Alaschka.  Evident  traces  of  a volcanic 
origin  appear  on  the  whole  of  these  islands;  and  m 
some  of  them  small,  but  active  volcanoes  remain.  A 
few  carneolcs  and  aardonvxes  have  been  found  here, 
but  no  species  of  metal,  and  little  wood.  The  sq^l  is 
generally  barren  and  rocky,  producing  a scanty  afpply 
of  vegetables,  and  wild  edible  berries  und  roots;  but, 
for  the  high  degree  of  latitude,  the  climate  is  exceed- 
ingly  mild.  Wolves,  bears,  foxes,  river  otters,  river 
beavers,  and  ermines,  abound  on  most  of  the  islands, 
but  the  sea  otter  has  become  comparatively  scarce; 
the  finest  salmon  are  caught  on  the  snores,  and  halibut 
of  an  extraordinary  size  ; seals,  dolphins,  and  whale*, 
and  sometimes  the  sea  lion,  arc  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
ing sea*.  Oonalaahka,  or  Unalashka,  is  from  fifty  to 
sixty  English  miles  in  length,  but  of  unequal  breadth. 

Captain  Cook  anchored  in  a harbour  called  by  the  na- 
tives Samganoodha,  on  the  north  side  of  this  it-laud, 
and  the  only  otic  with  safe  anchorage  which  he  could 
find  in  the  group;  but  ho  found  Russian  settlements 
on  the  principal  islands  of  all  this  chain.  The  native* 
he  describes  as  having  their  own  chiefs  throughout  the 
island,  as  appearing  to  enjoy  the  utmost  liberty,  and 
to  exhibit  a degree  of  civilization  unusual  in  these 
seas.  They  are  generally  of  low  stature,  but  stout 
and  well  shaped ; they  have  dark  eyes,  small  beards, 
and  long  straight  black  hair,  which  the  men  wear  loose 
behind,  but  the  women  tie  up  in  a large  fold.  The 
sexes  dress  nearly  alike,  except  in  the  materials  of  Dm*, 
their  clothing ; the  frock  of  the  women  being  made  of 
seal-skin,  and  that  of  the  men  of  the  skin  of  birds ; but 
both  only  reaching  from  the  shoulders  to  just  below 
the  knee.  This  frock  is  the  only  dress  of  the  women, 
but  the  men  wear  another  over  it,  occasionally,  made 
of  the  entrails  of  animals,  which  will  resist  water, 
and  has  a hood  attached  to  it,  to  draw  up  and  tie 
under  the  chin.  They  have  also  a kind  of  oval-snouted 
cap,  made  of  wood,  with  a rim,  to  fit  the  head.  Some 
of  them  wear  boot*,  and  they  are  fond  of  ornamenting 
the  rims  of  their  caps,  or  wooden  hats,  with  the  long 
bristles  of  the  sea  animals  taken  on  the  shore,  on 
which  they  string  glass  beads,  fixing  in  front  small 
bone  images.  The  women  puncture  thetr  faces  slightly, 
but  never  paint : to  the  under  lip,  which  is  bored  for  the 
purpose,  pieces  of  bone  are  suspended  for  ornament;  Orn«ourati. 
the  men  also  bore  the  under  lip;  but  Cook  says,  it  was 
a*  uncommon  at  OonaJashka  to  ice  a man  with  this 
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A LEU-  ornament  as  to  sec  a woman  without  it.  Later  travel- 
I IAN  lers  describe  the  use  of  this  ornament  as  much  decreased. 

ISLANDS.  sonu?  0f  the  women  fix  beads  to  the  upper  lip  and  the 
nostril*,  and  all  of  them  to  the  ears;  they  are  fond  also 
of  bracelets  of  beads  on  the  wrists  and  ancles.  Their 

Fowl.  fowl  consists  of  fish,  sea  animals,  birds,  roots,  ber- 
ries, and  sometimes  even  of  sea-weed.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  fish  are  dried  in  summer ; but  they  generally 
eat  theb  food  very  slightly  cooked,  and,  until  lately, 
quite  raw.  44  I was  once  present,"  says  Captain  Cook, 
“ when  the  chief  of  Oonalashka  made  his  dinner  of 
the  raw  head  of  a large  halibut,  just  caught.  Before 
any  was  given  to  the  chief,  two  of  his  servants  ate  the 
gills  without  any  oLhcr  dressing  besides  squeezing  out 
the  slime.  This  done,  one  of  them  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  fish,  took  it  to  the  sea  and  washed  it.  then  came 
with  it, and  sat  down  by  the  chief;  first  pulling  up  some 
grass,  upon  a part  of  which  the  head  was  laid,  and  the 
rest  was  strewed  before  the  chief.  lie  then  cut  large 
pieces  of  the  cheeks,  and  laid  these  within  the  reach  of 
the  great  man,  who  swallowed  them  with  as  much  sa- 
tisfaction as  we  should  do  raw  oysters.  When  he  had 
done,  the  remains  of  the  head  were  cut  in  pieces,  and 
given  to  the  attendants,  who  tore  off  the  meat  with 
their  teeth,  and  gnawed  the  bones  like  so  many  dogs." 

Their  intercourse  with  the  Russians  appears  to  have 
ameliorated  much  of  the  manners  of  these  islanders. 
The  polatoe  has  lately  been  introduced  here  with  some 
success.  Their  houses  consist  of  a square  pit,  not  more 
than  about  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  covered  by 
the  best  wooden  roof  they  can  procure,  on  which  they 
afterwards  lay  grass  and  earth,  so  that  the  whole  has 
the  appearance  of  a large  grave.  In  the  middle  of  the 
roof,  at  one  end,  is  an  opening  for  the  light,  and  at  the 
other  a similar  one  for  a door,  through  which  they 
descend  by  steps  cut  in  the  earth,  or  a ladder,  accord- 
ing to  their  circumstances.  Some,  but  not  many,  of 
their  houses  have  another  entrance  below ; round  the 
sides  of  this  excavation  apartments  and  niches  for 
various  purposes  arc  cut,  and  various  divisions  made  in 
the  open  space  by  dried  seal-skins  and  mats  to  cover 
the  earth.  The  centre  Capt.  Cook  describes  as  a re- 
Houoetald  ceptacle  for  every  kind  of  filth.  Amongst  their  house- 
•lensilf.  hold  furniture  he  found  bowls,  spoons,  buckets,  cans, 
matted  baskets,  and  the  Russian  kettle,  or  pot,  all 
very  neatly  formed ; though  they  appeared  to  possess 
no  other  tools  than  the  knife  and  hatchet.  They  have 
fewer  instruments  of  iron,  indeed,  than  any  other  of 
the  neighbouring  American  tribes,  and  seemed  only  to 
wish  for  it  to  make  better  sewing  needles ; these  are 
made  of  the  bone  of  various  fish,  and  their  thread  of 


manner  in  which  our  carpenters  use  a drill,  and  fire  is  AUT- 
produced  in  a few  minutes.  TIAN 

Of  the  religion  of  these  islands  none  of  the  various  ELANDS, 
navigators  have  furnished  us  with  any  details.  Capt. 

Cooke  declares,  that  he  could  discover  nothing  which 
gave  him  any  indications  of  their  uotions  of  a deity ; 
and  subsequent  writers  speak  only  of  their  being  addicted 
to  a superstitious  observation  of  charms  and  omens, 
and  of  their  nominal  conformity  to  the  cereniouies  of 
the  Greek  church,  since  their  closer  connection  with 
Russia.  Their  morals  appear  to  be  exceedingly  loose  ; 
no  marriage  cercmoiiy  is  known  amongst  them;  and 
the  men,  after  taking  as  many  wives  as  they  please, 
can  send  them  back  to  their  parents  on  any  change  of 
their  circumstances  or  inclinations.  Uunatural  crimes, 
too,  arc  of  frequent  occurrence  here. 

They  bury  their  dead,  with  great  decency,  in  some  Treatment 
common  receptacle,  generally  on  the  tops  of  hills,  and 
raising  little  hillocks  of  stone  over  them  ; our  enterpris- 
ing  navigator  saw  several  of  these  memorials,  which  ap- 
peared of  great  antiquity,  and  observed  a simple  method 
of  expressing  attachment,  or  respect  in  some  cases,  by 
every  one  dropping  a stone  as  they  passed  certain  graves. 

They  formerly  were  in  the  habit  of  depositing  some  food, 
their  principal  weapons,  and  clothes,  in  their  graves 
with  the  dead,  and  sometimes  slaughtered  the  slaves 
of  the  deceased  at  the  funeral;  but  these  customs 
arc  said  to  have  been  latterly  discontinued. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  the  chief  occupations  of  all  Occupa- 
the  Aleutian  tribes.  The  missile  dart,  which  is  used  in  dwu. 
both  these  pursuits,  is  almost  the  only  weapon  of  any 
kind  seen  amongst  them,  and  is  rarely  or  never  applied 
to  any  other  purpose.  It  is  exceedingly  neat  in  its 
appearance,  and  well  contrived  for  its  various  objects, 
having  one,  two,  or  three  barbed  points,  as  occasion 
may  require ; and  a false  point,  connected  with  a long 
line,  which  is  used  in  taking  seals,  Arc.  in  the  manner 
of  a harpoon.  This  dart  they  sling  from  a fiat  board 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length  and  two  inches  wide ; a 
small  place  for. the  fore  finger  is  contrived  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  dart,  and  a channel  for  it  to  run  in ; the  whole 
is  held  horizontally  to  take  aim:  they  arc  very  dex- 
terous in  the  use  of  it.  Their  canoes  are  very  light 
and  small.  Cook  found  them  the  smallest  in  the  whole 
of  the  western  American  coast.  The  head  has  two 
poipts  like  a fork,  the  upper  one  projecting  con 
siderably  beyond  the  other,  which  is  level  with  the 
water.  They  are  about  twelve  feet  long,  one  and  a 
half  broad  in  the  middle,  and  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  deep ; they  generally  carry  but  oue  person, 
who  sits  in  a round  kind  of  hole  in  the  centre ; 


the  divided  sinews  of  the  seal ; all  the  sowing  being 
performed  by  the  women,  who  are  the  tailors,  shoe- 
makers. boat  coverers,  and  basket-makers  of  the  islands. 
The  baskels,  made  of  long  grass, evince  much  ingenuity. 
Lamp, end  Their  houses,  which  have  no  fire  places,  are  heated 
method  of  and  lighted  by  lamps,  made  out  of  flat  stones,  hollowed 
procuring  0n  one  side  in  the  shape  of  our  English  dinner  plates, 
fipc‘  and  nearly  of  the  same  size,  in  which  they  put  the  oil, 
mixed  with  dry  gross,  which  serves  as  a wick.  They 
produce  fire  by  two  methods,  common  to  many  uncivi- 
lized parts  of  the  world,  either  by  striking  two  stones 


if  a second,  or,  very  rarely,  a third,  is  taken  in,  they 
lie  along  the  canoe.  Some,  however,  have  been  re- 
cently seen  with  holes  for  two  or  three  persons  to  sit 
in.  Round  the  hole  in  which  the  rower  sits  is  a rim  of 
wood,  to  which  is  affixed  gut-skin  that  can  be  drawn 
together  or  oppned  like  a purse,  with  leather  thongs 
fitted  to  the  outward  edge  : this  he  draws  tight  round 
his  own  seal-skin  frock,  and  brings  the  ends  of  the 
thongs,  or  purse-strings,  over  his  shoulder,  to  keep  it  in 
its  place.  The  sleeves  of  his  frock  are  tied  tight  round 
his  wrists,  and  being  fastened  by  a kind  of  collar  at 


one  atrunst  another,  having  previously  rubbl'd  one  of  the  neck,  with  the  hood  drawn  over  his  head,  water 


them  with  brimstone  ; or  with  two  pieces  of  wood,  one  can  scarcely  ever  penetrate  to  his  person,  or  to  the 
of  which  is  pointed,  and  the  other  flat.  The  pointed  rest  of  the  canoe  beneath  him.  A double-bladed 

piece  they  twirl  quickly  round  on  the  other,  in  the  paddle,  about  seven  feet  long,  held  by  both  bands  in  the 
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A LEU-  middle,  completes  his  equipment;  and  thus  furnished, 
'HAN  the  Aleutian  will  venture  out  to  considerable  distances 
ISLANDS.  RCa>  nn(j  impel  his  canoe  along  at  the  rate  of  six  or 
ALEX*  6even  milts  an  hour. 

ANDER’S  These  people  are  said  to  be  very  hospitable  in  their 
TOMB,  dispositions,  and  to  receive  their  friends  with  some 
peculiar  marks  of  respect.  Attired  in  their  best  ap- 
Hospitality.  pare!,  they  go  out  beating  drums  to  the  shore,  and 
the  best  and  hostess  rush  out  into  the  sea  as  high  us 
their  breasts  and  draw  the  canoe  towards  the  land. 
They  then  assist  the  guests  to  disembark,  and  bear 
them  on  their  backs  to  the  place  of  reception.  The 
host  tastes  every  thing  before  he  presents  it  to  the 
company ; and  after  the  feast  they  retire  to  their  fa- 
vourite amusement  of  dancing.  This  is  a very  rude 
Amu*.  kind  of  hop,  accompanied  with  shouts,  the  shaking  of 

lawn*.  a rattle,  made  of  bladders  and  filled  with  pebbles  or 

peas,  and  the  beating  of  a small  drum. 

The  above  description  of  the  natives  and  manners  of 
Unalashka,  for  which  we  have  been  principally  indebted 
to  Captain  Cook’s  journal,  compared  with  the  accounts  of 
the  Russian  navigators,  will  give  the  reader  a fair  impres- 
sion of  the  state  of  the  whole  of  these  islands.  Indeed, 
we  have  been  compelled  to  observe  how  little  matter  of 
any  interest  the  subsequent  accounts  have  added  to  his. 

Following  the  chain  now  to  the  westward,  we  have  the 
Andreanofckie,  or  central  group,  between  the  52d  and 
54th  degrees  of  uorth  latitude.  The  principal  are 
Takavargha,  Kanaghi,  Ayag,  Tshetchina,  and  Atskak 
Amlak,  the  last  of  which  has  a very  fine  harbour. 
Ayag  also  has  several  commodious  bays  and  inlets, 
but  Tshetchina,  Kanaghi,  and  Takavargha,  are  seldom 
visited,  being  each  of  them  little  better  than  volcanic 
mountains,  more  or  less  active.  'Hie  third  large 
group,  proceeding  north-west  ward  .consists  of  Behring’s 
island.  Copper  island,  Attak,  or  Attoo,  Simitshi,  and 
Agattoo,  called  sometimes  by  the  Russians  the  nearest 
Aleutian  islands,  and  lying  about  6°  off  from  the  shore 
of  Kamschatka.  Behring's  island  is  situated  in  55°  of  N. 
lat.  and  is  about  fifty-five  miles  in  length,  and  stretches 
from  north-west  to  south-east.  The  Madenoi,  or 
Copper  island,  is  about  ten  leagues  from  the  south-east 
point  of  Behring’s  island,  arid  was  so  called  from  the 
quantity  of  native  copper  originally  found  on  its  shores. 
Attak  ts  the  largest  of  the  rest  of  the  gToup,  some- 
what exceeding  Behring’s  island  in  size,  and  has  $wo 
good  harbours. 

Since  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  these  islands 
they  have  been  constantly  resorted  to,  as  furnishing 
the  chief  supply  to  the  lucrative  trade  of  Russia  with 
China  in  furs,  and  the  settlements  on  them  have  been 
gradually  increasing.  In  this  trade  originated  the 
first  inducement  to  the  formation  of  a Russian  American 
Company,  which  see  under  American  Company. 
See  also  Mull  Ed’s  Sotolang  Russixcker  Gcachichte ; 
Cook’s  Voyage*;  Coxes  Russian  Discoveries  between 
Asia  and  Aurciua ; Tookk’s  View  ofthe  Roman  Empire; 
Mackenzies.  La  Pcyhoisf.'s,  and  Vancouver’s 
Cottages,  iVc.  &c 

ALEW.  See  Ai.no. 

ALEX  AN  DEB’S  TOM  B,  an  elegant  and  very  ancient 
sarcophagus,  supposed  to  have  once  contained  the  body 
of  Alexander  the  Great : and  now,  through  the  zeal  and 
enterprise  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  deposited  in  the 
Britisn  Museum.  It  is  an  entire  block  of  green  Egyp- 
tian breccia,  a beautiful  variegated  marble  of  which 


few  specimens  remain,  measuring  ten  feet  three  inches  ALEX- 
uuda  half  in  length,  three  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  ANDERS 
five  feet  three  inches  at  the  circular  end,  and  four  feet 
two  inches  at  the  other  end,  in  breadth  ; covered  with 
hieroglyphics. 

This  valuablerelic  of  antiquity  bad  been  removed  by  the 
French  from  the  mosque  of  St.  Athanasius,  at  Alexan- 
dria, when  the  British  troops  entered  that  place ; and  Dr. 

Clarke,  empowered  by  letters  of  the  naval  and  military 
commanders  in  chief,  found  it  concealed  in  the  hold  of 
a hospital-ship,  in  the  inner  harbour,  half  filled  with 
filth,  and  covered  with  the  rags  of  the  sick.  Some  Hamer  of 
merchants  of  the  city  waited  upon  him,  with  the  in-  «*»  bring 
formation  of  its  concealment,  and  all  descriptions  of  *'.T 

the  inhabitants  and  visitants,  with  whom  the  learned  BntwU 
traveller  conversed,  concurred  in  the  tradition  of  “ its 
being  the  tomb  of  Iscandek  (Alexander),  the  founder, 
of  the  city  of  Alexandria.’’  On  its  shipment  for  En- 
gland, in  the  Madras,  the  Capiluno  bey,  with  many 
Turks  of  distinction,  came  on  board  to  pay  a last 
testimony  of  devotion  to  this  proud  trophy  of  British 
valour;  and,  according  to  General  Turner,  “ all  so- 
lemnly touched  the  tomb  with  their  tongues.”  The 
privilege  to  render  this  act  of  adoration  previously, 
beluga  contribution  of  six  paras  or  rnedius  to  the  iman 
of  the  mosque.  On  taking  leave,  the  Capitano  bey 
expressed  his  belief  that  Providence  would  never  suffer 
the  tomb  to  go  safe  to  England. 

The  chain  of  evidence  by  which  Dr.  Clarke  supports  Evidence* 
his  confident  opinion  of  the  identity  of  this  sarcophagus  f..,r  its 
with  the  real  tomb  of  Alexander,  is  as  follows  : The  ideality, 
body  of  Alexander,  according  to  Plutarch,  being  em- 
balmed ut  Babylon  by  certain  Egyptians  and  Chal- 
deans, his  funeral  was  delayed  for  two  years,  by  the 
disputes  amongst  his  successors,  and,  still  more,  by 
the  immense  preparations  which  were  made  for  that 
solemnity.  A notion  prevailed,  that  the  final  posses- 
sion of  it  would  be  moat  propitious  to  the  state  with 
whom  it  might  rest;  hence  Pcrdicca*.  who  afterwards 
conducted  the  funeral  procession,  would  have  deposited 
it  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Macedonian  kings;  but 
Alexander  himself  had  ordered  it  to  be  taken  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Lybia.  Diodorus  Siculus, 

(lib.  xviii.  c.  20.)  gives  an  elegant  and  most  interesting 
account  of  its  movement  thither.  The  car,  on  which 
it  was  conveyed,  was  the  most  magnificent  the  world 
had  then  seen  ; a prodigious  concourse  of  people  at- 
tended it  from  all  the  cities  near  which  it  passed  ; and  • 
Ptolemy  Sotcr,  receiving  intelligence*  of  its  approach, 
went  out  with  an  army  as  far  as  Syria  to  meet  it. 
Preteuding  to  render  the  highest  honours  to  the  im- 
perial corse,  he  conducted  it  to  Memphis,  and  there  it  ^|ciana(,r', 
was  detained  until  the  shrine  in  which  lie  now  deter-  rr* 
mined  to  drposit  it  at  Alexandria  was  finished.  This  is  brought  iato 
described  by  the  above  historian  as  being  constructed  Egypt, 
with  all  possible  magnificence,  and  as  standing  within 
the  city  of  Alexandria.  Pausanias  mentions  the  re- 
moval of  the  body  from  Memphis ; Quintus  Curtins  its 
being  ultimately  carried  to  Alexandria  with  great  pomp ; 
and  Strabo,  “that  there  it  still  lies,  though  not  in  its 
original  coffin,  a case  of  glass  having  been  substituted 
for  the  gold  covering,  which  a later  Ptolemy  had 
removed." 

Augustus  visited  this  tomb  n.  c.  30,  and  Dio  Cas- Tomb  ri- 
sius  mentions  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  em-^wd  tyr 
peror’s  mutilating  the  uose,  in  touching  the  body ; hcAu*u>tU3, 
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ALEX-  placed  a golden  crown  upon  it,  on  departing,  and 
ANDER'S  scattered  flower*  over  it.  Caligula  is  said  to  have 
TOMB,  taken  away  the  breast-plate  from  the  armour  in  which 
ALEXAN-  Alexander  was  buried,  and  occasionally  to  have  worn 
DluV.  *t  himself,  A.  D.  202,  it  was  visited  by  Septimus 
Severn s,  who  causing  a strict  search  to  be  made 
through  Egypt  for  all  the  monuments  of  its  ancient  lite- 
rature deposited  them  in  the  tomb  of  Alexander,  and 
ordered  the  shrine  to  be  closed  from  all  future  access. 
Carucalla,  however,  in  213,  presumed  to  violate  this 
injunction,  placing  a purple  vest,  splendid  rings,  &c. 
on  the  tomb ; and  here  closes  all  the  direct  history  of 
its  existence. 

The  Christian  zeal  against  all  the  idols  of  the  hea- 
then world  was  exercised  so  unsparingly  at  Alexandria, 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  public  disorders.  The  temple  of  Scrapis  was  con- 
verted into  a church  to  the  honour  of  the  martyrs  ; and 
over  the  tomb  of  Alexander  a Christian  church  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  St.  Athanasius,  that 
distinguished  relic  itself  being  converted  into  a cistern. 
On  the  conquest  of  Alexandria  by  the  SaracenB,  happily, 
as  Dr.  Clarke  thinks,  for  the  indentity  of  this  monument, 
the  church  only  changed  its  name  for  the  mosque  of 
St.  Athanasius,  and  the  fame  of  the  founder  of  this  city 
throughout  the  eastern  world  was  naturally  transferred 
to  his  tomb.  Celebrated  in  many  eastern  writings,  as 
“ the  lord  of  the  two  ends  of  the  world,”  41  the  king  of 
kings,”  &c.  for  ages  reverenced  as  a god  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  spoken  of  with  distinction  in  the  Koran,  the 
veneration  now  paid  to  this  relic  of  Alexander  seems 
to  have  been  uninterrupted  for  centuries.  Benjamin  of 
Truer*  of  it  Tuleda,  a Spanish  Jew,  who  visited  Alexandria  in  the 
in  modem  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  “ a marble  sepulchre,  on 
,me4'  which  were  sculptured  all  sorts  of  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals, with  an  inscription  of  the  ancients  which  no  one  can 
read  :*  but  44  they  have  a conjecture,"  he  adds,  “ that 
some  king  before  the  deluge  was  there  buried;  the 
length  of  which  sepulchre  was  fifteen  spans,  the  breadth 
six.  * Johannes  Leo,  in  1491,  expressly  mentions  “ a 
small  edifice,  built  like  a chapel,  worthy  of  notice,  on 
account  of  a remarkable  tomb,  held  in  high  honour  by 
the  Mahometans ; in  which  sepulchre  they  assert,  is 
interred  tkc  body  of  Alexander  the  Great , an  eminent 
prophet  and  king,  as  they  read  in  the  Koran.”  We 
now  trace  it  through  the  testimony  of  Marmol,  the 
, Spaniard;  Jahai  Ben  Abdallathiff  (1570) ; Sir  George 
Sandys  in  1611;  the  reports  and  enquiries  of  Dr.  Po- 
cockein  1743;  Irwin,  Sonnini,  Brown,  and  Denon. 


Serena*. 

CarscslU. 

Church 
twill  over 
(lie  tooth. 

Mosque. 


Through  a period  of  upwards  of  2,000  years,  it  is  ALEX- 
tlius  attempted  to  be  shown  that  the  shrine  of  the  son  ANDER'S 
of  Ammon  has  survived  himself.  Several  objections  TOMB, 
arc  still  taken  by  antiquaries,  however,  against  the  co“-aleXAK- 
elusions  of  our  enterprising  traveller : that  there  should  ’ uiilA. 
be  uot  a single  Greek  inscription  on  this  alleged  tomb 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Greeks ; that  Eutychius,  who 
composed  at  Alexandria  “ Annals"  of  that  city  in  the 
tenth  century,  should  mention  the  hotly  of  Alexander 
being  brought  here,  without  stating  that  his  tomb  re- 
mained ; the  silence  of  Purer,  Boucher,  Vansleb,  and 
Niehbuhr,  are  circumstances  that  have  been  thought 
to  weigh  strongly  against  its  claims  ; but  in  conformity 
with  our  general  principle  of  furnishing  an  impartial 
record  of  such  opinions  (and  because  we  are  rather 
amongst  the  unbelievers  than  the  converts  of  Dr.  C.'s 
arguments,  we  have  given  them  the  more  fully),  we 
have  now  placed  the  whole  of  this  interesting  inquiry 
before  the  reader,  and  must  leave  the  decision  upon 
the  claims  of  this  monument  to  the  further  tight  that 
may  be  thrown  on  its  numerous  hieroglyphics,  and 
— himself.  , 

ALEXAN DRETTA,  or  Scaxderoox  (the  latter 
being  its  Turkish  name),  a sea-port  town  of  Syria,  in  the 
gulfof  Ajazzo.  It  ia  the  port  and  road  to  Aleppo,  which 
gives  it  all  its  remaining  importance,  and  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  90  miles,  by  Autioch,  the  usual  route 
for  the  caravans.  The.  anchorage  in  the  harbour  is 
good  when  it  can  be  reached,  hut  a strong  land-wind 
from  the  mountains  renders  this  sometimes  very  diffi- 
cult; ships  making  the  port  have  to  drag  their  anchors 
for  several  leagues,  and  during  the  three  or  four  sum- 
mer months  are  often  wholly  prevented  from  entering  it. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Alexandretta  is  marshy,  and  the 
town  so  very  unhealthy,  that  the  merchants  of  Aleppo 

E reposed,  according  to  Volnev,  some  few  years  before 
is  arrival  there,  to  transfer  their  trade  from  this  port 
to  Lutikia.  A hamlet,  about  four  leagues  distant, 
called  Beylan,  is  the  frequent  resort  of  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  from  the  ravages  of  a malignant  fever  to 
which  the  town  is  exposed.  Before  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Alexandretta  was  one  of  the  principal  entrepots  of  the 
European  trade  with  the  cast.  Its  inhabitants  are  said 
to  wear  the  most  wretched  and  sickly  appearance. 

E.  Ion.  36°,  15'.  N.  lat.  36°,  36'. 

ALEXANDRI  ARAi,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a place 
at  the  south  bend  of  the  Tanais,  in  European  Sarmatia. 

Ptol.  1.  3.  c.  5. 


ALEXANDRIA. 


Shuatwn.  ALEXANDRIA,  by  the  Turks  now  called  Scan  drri  a, 

a celebrated  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  once  its  capital.  It 
* is  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Egypt,  in  N.  lat.  31°,  12'.  E.  Ion. 
30°,  18',  between  the  lake  Maxeotis  and  the  harbour 
formed  by  the  isle  of  Pharos,  about  12  miles  W.  of 
the  Canoptic  branch  of  the  Nile,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  a canal. 

Alexander  the  Great  founded  this  city  .in  the  year 

VOL.  XVII. 


a.  c.  33*2,  and  had  he.  realized  his  projects  for  bccom-  Founder, 
ing  the  undisturbed  master  of  the  world,  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  him  to  have  selected  a more  convenient 
situation  for  commanding  and  concentrating  its  re- 
sources. Passing  over  to  Egypt,  from  the  severe 
check  to  his  ambition  which  he  had  received  in  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  he  evidently  designed  to  divert  into 
a more  propitious  channel  that  commercial  great- 
ness which  he  found  so  difficult  to  subdue.  He  is 
2 r 
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ALEX-  staled  to  have  sketched  the  plan  of  the  new  city  with 
NDKIA.  his  own  hand.  The  walls  were  traced  out  in  small 
quantities  of  meal,  strewed  alone  the  ground,  a cir- 
cumstance which  his  soothsayer,  Aristander,  interpreted 
as  an  omen  of  the  future  abundance  of  the  city.  Di- 
nocrates, the  celebrated  restorer  of  the  temple  of 
Diana,  at  Ephesus,  was  engaged  as  the  architect,  and 
in  twelve  months  from  its  foundation,  while  Alexander 
proceeded  into  Upper  Egypt,  amazing  progress  was 
made  in  the.  buildings.  He  now  peopled  it  with  settlers 
from  all  nations,  and  was  only  interrupted  by  death  in 
his  various  designs  for  its  aggrandisement.  Hither 
his  body  was  conveyed  from  Babylon  in  a splendid 
car,  and  deposited  in  a temple  devoted  to  hit 
memory.  See  Alexander’s  Tomb. 

Tlw  old  The  ancient  city,  according  to  Pliny,  was  about 
fifteen  miles  in  circuit,  peopled  by  300,000  free 
citizens,  and  at  least  equal  that  number  of  slaves. 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Quintins  Curtius  make  its  circuit 
somewhat  smaller;  but  all  historians  agree  in  the 
nobleness  of  its  appearance,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
general  plan.  From  the  gate  of  the  sea  ran  one  mag- 
nificent street,  2,000  feet  broad,  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  city,  to  the  gate  of  Canopus,  and  com- 
manding, at  each  end,  views  of  the  shipping  in  the 
port,  whether  sailing  north  in  the  Mediterranean,  or 
south  in  the  noble  bason  of  the  lake  Mareotis.  An- 
other street,  of  equal  width,  intersected  this  at  right 
angles,  in  a square  of  half  a league  in  circumference, 
9 and  the  whole  city  appears  to  have  been  divided  into 
streets  thus  intersecting  each  other.  The  two  more 
celebrated  ones  we  have  mentioned  contained  the 
principal  public  buildings,  formed  of  almost  every  de 
scription  of  costly  materials,  and  erected  in  a climate 
peculiarly  favourable  to  their  preservation.  Hence  it 
is  that  Alexandria  has  furnished  a store-house  of  art, 
and  the  materials  of  art  to  all  the  subsequent  capitals 
of  the  world. 

Harbour.  But  its  harbour  was  its  chief  boast.  The  island  of 
Pharos,  stretching  from  east  to  west  across  a bay  of 
three  leagues  wide,  was  ioiued  to  the  main  land  by  a 
mole  of  about  a mile  in  length,  and  thus  divided  the 
inner  harbour  into  two  deep  and  commodious  basons, 
northward  and  south- ward ; the  former  being  called 
Eunertus,  or  Eunostus,  now  the  Old  Port,  the  latter 
the  Great  Port,  now  the  New  Port. 

Fharo*.  Upon  this  island  Ptolemy  Sotor,  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  and  first  of  the  celebrated  line  of  the  Ptolemaic 
kings,  erected  the  famous  light-house,  called  the  Pbarot 
(from  a word  signifying  the  strait),  which,  from  its 
importance  to  this  harbour,  and  to  the  general  inte- 
rests of  commerce  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  gave  the  name  to  many  other  similar  beacons. 
To  this  prince  also  is  attributed  the  foundation  of  the 
celebrated  museum  and  library  of  Alexandria,  and  of 
the  Ptolemaic  palaces,  which  occupied,  according  to 
Strabo,  a third  or  fourth  of  the  city;  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  commercial  relations  with  Syria  and  Greece. 
His  successors  well  supported  his  designs : the  library 
grew  into  one  of  the  most  extensive  depositories  of 
ancient  learning,  containing  from  700  to  800,000  vo- 
lumes, and  the  port  of  Alexandria  became  the  commer- 
cial centre  and  capital  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
The  various  productions  of  Arabia  and  the  east,  and  of 
dll  the  known  parts  of  the  neighbouring  continent, 
were  first  conveyed  to  the  western  nations  through  this 


channel ; its  manufactures  of  glass,  linen,  and  papyrus,  ALEX- 
were  everywhere  celebrated ; and  a long  dynasty  of  feeble  ANURIA, 
monarchs  sustained  their  personal  authority  and  mag- 
nificenee,  to  the  time  of  Cleopatra,  chiefly  on  the  iucra-  Eiteoslrc 
tive  commerce  and  extensive  connections  of  its  eutcr- coaunef,:c- 
prising  inhabitants.  To  facilitate  the  conveyance  of 
merchandize  to  Alexandria,  the  canal  of  Necos,  from 
the  Red  sea  to  the  Nile,  was  completed  by  Ptolemy 
Phiiadelphus,  by  whom  the  temple  of  Sera  pis  was 
added  to  the  attractions  of  the  city ; and  it  was  not 
until  their  own  voluptuousness  and  treachery  bad  pre- 
pared them  for  any  chains,  that  the  arms  of  Julius 
Caesar,  after  some  severe  repulses,  finally  subjugated, 
it  to  the  Romans.  During  this  siege  the  principal 
branch  of  the  public  library,  situated  in  that  quarter  of 
the  city  called  the  B ruction,  and  containing,  at  that 
time,  400,000  volumes,  was  accidentally  consumed. 

But  Alexandria  did  not  decline  under  the  dominion  of 
her  conquerors. 

The  suburb  of  Nicopolis  extended  along  the  sea  Suburb*, 
shore,  and  took  its  name  from  a victory  gained  here 
by  Augustus  over  Antony ; it  rose  in  time  to  a very 
considerable  town.  The  city  also  spread  along  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mareotis.  A spacious  circus  was 
formed  without  the  gate  of  Canopus  for  chariot  races  ; 
and  on  the  east  a gymnasium,  with  splendid  porticoes, 
more  than  six  hundred  feet  long.  Second  only  to 
Rome  itself,  Alexandria  enjoyed,  under  the  Roman 
and  Greek  emperors,  an  undiminisbed  reputation  for 
wealth,  commerce,  and  literature.  Caligula,  Adrian,  and 
Nero,  granted  distinguished  favours  to  its  inhabitants  ; 
and  here  Vespasian  was  first  proclaimed  emperor, 
a.  d.  69.  Severus  gave  them  a kind  of  senatorial 
council,  elected  from  among  the  richer  citizens,  and 
other  public  privileges,  which  induced  the  Alexandrians 
to  erect  a column  to  his  honour,  called  the  pillar  of 
Severus  by  the  Arabian  historians.  Michaelis  and 
some  other  writers  have  supposed  this  to  be  the  same 
with  what  is  usually  called  Potupey's  pillar ; an  opinion 
from  which,  however,  the  recent  discovery  of  its  in- 
scriptions would  induce  us  to  disagree. 

Alexandria,  as  a seat  of  learning,  gave  birth  to  the  Litentarr. 
Eclectic  philosophy,  and  cultivated  the  mysteries  of 
the  Cabala.  The  almost  boundless  influx  of  opinions 
from  the  east,  as  well  as  from  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
schools ; the  patronage  afforded  to  some  of  the  princi- 
pal philosophical  sects,  and  the  toleration  granted  to 
all  of  them  by  the  Ptolemies  and  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors, produced,  in  this  place,  a perpetual  concussion 
of  systems  unknown  in  the  same  degree  to  any  other 
of  the  ancient  seats  of  learning.  Hence  originated  the 
effort  to  establish  in  (he  Eclectic  philosophy  an  universal 
system ; and  while  some  have  regarded  the  attempt 
as  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  represent  it  as  having  only 
given  to  the  world  a heterogeneous  mass  of  ill-digested 
terms,  others  have  applauded  it.  Potamo,  of  Alexandria, 
is  said  to  have  founded  this  sect  under  Augustus  and 
Tiberius ; and  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century 
a similar  sect  arose  among  the  Christians.  The  mys- 
teries of  the  Cabala  were  cultivated  here  by  the  Jews 
with  great  zeal,  aud  no  small  success.  St.  Jerome  tells 
us  of  a Christian  school  of  eminence  in  this  place  from 
the  time  of  St  Mark.  Pantmnus  presided  over  it  in  the 
second  century,  succeeded  by  Clement  and  Origen. 

A strange  mixture  of  Platonism  in  some  of  its  most 
inferior  peculiarities  was  here  engrafted  on  the  simplicity 
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of  the  gospel,  and  originated  «uch  principles  of  ex-  and  a plain  square  caslle  occupies  its  tile.  Under  a \LKX 
pounding  scripture,  as  few  professed  Christians  of  the  large  portion  of  the  mini  extend  the  ancient  reservoirs  AWDHIA. 
present  day  would  not  shrink  to  own.  of  the  city,  in  a high  state  of  preservation,  and  some 

The  various  political  change*  to  which  Alexandria  remains  of  the  noble  palace  of  the  Cwsars  appear 
was  subject,  to  the  period  of  its  being  taken  by  the  toward  the  walls  facing  the  sea;  but  the  obelisks, 

Saracens,  belong  rather  to  our  historical  department  called  Cleopatra’s  needles,  are  the  principal  attractions  ClcopatiVi 
than  to  this  topographical  sketch.  After  enjoying  a to  this  spot.  These  are  of  Thebaic  stone,  about  seven  ‘h*'*1^* 
fame,  never  exceeded,  for  upwards  of  1,000  years,  and  feet  square  at  the  base  ; they  were  about  seventy  feet 
containing,  at  the  time,  within  it*  bosom  some  treasures  in  height  (for  but  one  of  them  now  is  on  its  pedestal), 
of  ancient  literature,  of  which  the  world  had  no  other  and  each  is  formed  out  of  one  stone.  They  are  covered 
traces,  this  city  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the  Caliph  with  hieroglyphics,  but  of  very  uncertain  origin.  While 
Omar,  a.  d.  646.  The  conquerors  themselves  were  Egypt  was  in  possession  of  the  British  forces,  Lord 
astonished  at  the  extent  of  their  acquisition.  44 1 have  Cavan  endeavoured  to  raise  the  prostrate  column,  with 
taken,”  said  Amrou,  the  general  of  Omar,  to  his  mas-  a view  to  its  being  embarked  for  England,  but  the 
ter,  44  the  great  city  of  the  west.  It  is  impossible  for  project  was  relinquished,  after  there  had  been  de- 
me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its  riches  and  beauty  ; posited  within  the  pedestal  various  British  and  Turkish 
I shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that  it  contains  coins,  covered  with  a marble  slab,  containing  an  ac- 
4,000  palaces,  4,000  baths,  400  theatres,  or  places  of  count  of  the  recent  victories.  Pompey’s  pillar,  asPomjw}'* 
amusement,  12,000  shops  for  the  sale  of  vegetable  it  is  usually  called,  and  the  Catacombs,  are  about  P^*r* 
goods,  and  40,000  tributary  Jews."  It  consisted  at  half  a league  from  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side, 
this  time,  according  to  the  Arabian  accounts,  of  three  The  former  is  a majestic  column,  of  the  Corinthian 
distinct  towns.  Menna,  or  the  Port,  in  which  they  order,  measuring  sixty-four  feet  in  the  shaft,  about  five 
included  Pharos  and  the  adjacent  parts ; Nekita  (pro-  feet  in  the  base,  ten  feet  in  the  pedestal  and  from  ten 
bably  the  Necropolis  of  Josephus  and  the  Roman  his-  to  eleven  in  the  capital.  A Greek  inscription  was 
torians);  and  Alexandria,  properly  so  called,  the  site  discovered  by  the  British,  which  dedicates  it  to  the 
of  the  present  Scanderia.  Hie  Romans  made  three  Emperor  Dioclesian,  under  the  government  of  the  Pre- 
powerful  efforts  to  regain  a place  of  such  vast  import-  feet  Portius.  The  opinion  sustained  by  its  common 
ance  to  the  empire ; and  twice,  during  the  first  four  name,  that  it  was  erected  by  Cssar  to  commemorate 
years  of  the  Saracen  dominion,  possessed  themselves  of  his  victory  overPompey,  has  had  respectable  supporters, 
the  harbour  and  fortresses.  On  their  final  dislodge-  Denon,  and  some  other  writers,  have  supposed  it  part 
ment,  the  Saracen  general  dismantled  the  walls  and  of  an  immense  building,  of  which  they  trace  the  rums 
towers,  but  towards  the  inhabitants  his  conduct  was  adjoining.  It  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  com- 
merciful.  The  fate  of  the  library  has  been  disputed,  memorate  the  favours  of  Adrian  to  this  city,  and  still 
See  Ai.f.xan  driav  Library.  more  frequently  those  of  Severos  (as  we  have  seen), 

In  the  ninth  century  the  ancient  walls  of  Alexandria  while  some  writers  ascribe  its  erection  to  Ptolemy  Phi- 
had  disappeared,  and  the  present  appear  to  have  been  ladelphus,  in  memory  of  his  queen  Arsinoe;  and  others 
added.  It  was  taken  by  tne  Magrebians  in  a.  d.  924,  to  Ptolemy  Eugertes.  The  Catacombs  extend  along  The  C*t»- 
shortly  after  the  destruction  of  its  great  church,  called  the  coast,  from  the  termination  of  the  ruins  of  the  ola  00,n*>,• 

Al  Kaisaria,  or  Qsesarea,  which  was  formerly  a temple  town.  The  separate  sepulchral  excavations  are  small, 
built  by  Cleopatra  in  honour  of  Saturn;  and  on  its  containing  generally  only  three  coffins,  standing  on 
abandonment  to  the  caliphs  by  the  Magrebian  forces,  each  other,  and  the  rock  out  of  which  they  are  cut  is 
in  928,  it  was  almost  depopulated,  200,000  of  the  m-  of  a soft  calcareous  texture,  but  the  galleries  are  lined 
habitants  having,  according  to  Eutychius,  perished  in  with  a very  durable  plastering. 

one  year.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  commerce  of  The  present  town  stands  on  a peninsula,  extending  Fremit 
this  city  was  somewhat  revived,  and  the  rising  civiliza-  into  the  sea,  between  the  two  ports,  of  which  what  is  ,ow,,• 
tion  of  the  west  shed  a faint  prosperity  on  its  concerns ; called  the  New  one,  assigned  to  the  use  of  Europeans, 
but  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and  on  the  dis-  is  nearly  clogged  up  with  sand,  and  much  exposed  to 
covery  of  the  passage  to  the  cast  by  the  Cape  of  Good  north  wjnds.  Into  the  Old  Port,  called  also  the  port 
Hope,  in  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tne  trade  of  of  Africa,  the  vessels  of  the  Christians  are  not  suffered 
Alexandria,  sunk  into  complete  decay.  to  enter.  It  also  is  gradually  filling  up,  and,  though 

Alexandria,  in  modern  times,  has  been  laboriously  deep  in  some  places,  is  difficult  of  access.  Two  eminen- 
explored  and  described.  Over  a space  of  from  six  to  ces,  with  a tower  on  each,  called  Aboukir,  are  the  first 
seven  miles  in  circuit,  almost  entirely  enclosed  by  walls,  land-mark  on  making  for  the  port  of  Alexandria  from 
is  spread  an  unequalled  assemblage  of  broken  eo-  the  west ; and  Pompey’s  pillar  is  the  first  object  lhat 
lumns,  obelisks,  and  shapeless  masses  of  ancient  ar-  meets  the  eye  on  approacning  the  town.  The  houses 
chiteeturc,  rising  frequently  to  a greater  height  than  of  Alexandria  have  Hat  roofs,  with  terraces,  like  those 
the  snrrounding  houses.  These  walls  are  of  the  rode  of  most  of  the  Levant  towns ; there  are  mere  apertures 
architecture  of  its  Saracenic  masters,  and  flanked  with  in  the  walls  for  windows,  from  which  the  light  is  con- 
numerous  towers;  but  this  space  must  not  be  supposed  9tantly  obstructed  by  projecting  lattice* ; the  streets  arc 
to  contain  the  entire  ruins  of  the  old  town,  which  ex-  narrow,  unpaved,  and  without  police.  Its  inhabitants 
tend  on  every  side  far  beyond  it.  The  lake  Marrotis  have  been  variously  estimated,  from  5,000  to  15,000, 
had  been  for  ages  filled  up,  throngh  the  negligence  and  even  20,000,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  eon- 
of  the  Turks  in  preserving  the  neighbouring  canals,  stant  influx  of  strangers,  and  the  complete  irregularity 
when  the  British  army  tinned  the  waters  of  the  of  all  it*  public  offices  and  government.  Turks,  Copt*, 
lake  of  Aboukir  into  it,  in  their  operations  against  the  and  Jews  are  the  basis  of  the  stationary  population ; 

French  ; the  tower  of  Pharos  ha*  entirely  disappeared,  the  rich  merchants  being  chiefly  of  the  last  description, 
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ALEX-  and  exercising,  perhaps,  a more  important  influence  in 
ANDRIA.  this  place,  than  Jews  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

Though  compelled  to  pay  a higher  per  ccntage  to  the 
customs  than  European  merchants,  they  contrive  to 
reserve  so  much  better  au  acquaintance  with  the  mor- 
els, as  to  compete  successfully  with  any  foreign  com- 
mercial houses  m the  place.  Thu  public  authority  is 
vested  in  the  Turks,  who  also  compose  the  garrison 
which  is  kept  up  in  the  Pharos,  and  are  the  more  opu- 
lent artisans  and  shopkeepers  of  the  town.  The  Copts 
are  in  general  very  poor,  and  engaged  in  the  lowest 
offices  of  life.  The  Venetians  and  Geonese  appear  to 
have  been  the  parents  of  its  modern  trade  with  Europe, 
which  is  still  very  considerable;  but  latterly  it  has 
fallen  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  English  and 
Cmnmrfer.  French.  Its  principal  exports  are  gum.  myrrh,  frank- 
incense, cinnamon,  drugs,  Mokah  coffee,  mothcr-of- 
pcarl,  and  rice ; linen  cloths,  camel  skins,  and  ox  and 
buffalo  hides.  It  imports  from  Europe,  lead,  copper 
and  iron ; woollen  cloths,  cutlery,  silks,  and  cottons. 
The  Coptic,  or  ancient  Egyptian,  is  very  little  spoken 
here;  the  Arabic  and  the  European  languages  of  tne  va- 
rious settlers  occupying  its  place.  Alexandria,  with  the 
whole  of  Egypt,  is  under  the  nominal  authority  of  the 


pacha  of  the  Porte;  which,  since  the  French  invasion,  ALEX, 
and  the  re-delivery  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  ANDH1A. 
Turks,  by  the  British,  has  been  far  better  established ; 
but  it  is  a miserable  and  ill-sustained  government. 

This  city  offered  little  opposition  to  the  French 
forces  under  Buonaparte,  in  1798,  who  entered  it  on 
the  ‘id  of  July,  twenty-nine  days  previous  to  (he  dis- 
covery, and  subsequent  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  by 
Admiral  Nelson.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  * 
this  city.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  obtained  that  memo- 
rable victory  over  the  French,  on  the  21st  March,  1801, 
which  deprived  his  country  of  his  invaluable  services, 
and  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt. 
Alexandria  was  entered  by  General  Sir  John  licly 
Hutchinson  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  transferred  to 
the  Turks  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  In  1806,  on 
a rupture  with  the  Porte,  a second  British  expedition 
to  Egypt  took  possession  of  the  very  heights  before  the 
town  on  which  Abercrombie  had  gained  his  famous 
victory,  and  on  the  2 1st  of  March,  entered  the 
place.  The  English  ministry,  however,  had  been  de- 
ceived as  to  the  state  of  the  country  at  this  time,  and 
were  shortly  after  obliged  to  abandon  their  lodgments 
on  this  coast. 


Alexandria,  in  Ancient  Geography,  was  a name 
common  to  many  other  cities  besides  that  of  Egypt, 
the  greater  part  of  them  being  built  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  to  mark  the  progress  of  his  arms,  and  perpe- 
tuate his  fame.  Thus  w’e  find  a second  Alexandria,  in 
Thrace,  on  the  Macedonian  frontiers,  built  by  Alexander 
when  but  seventeen  years  old.  Stcphanus.  A third, 
in  Caria,  near  mount  Latmus.  Steph.  A fourth,  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  near  the 
promontory  of  Caliinusa.  Steph.  A fifth,  in  Syria, 
called  Alexandria  ad  Issum,  and  Alcxandrctta;  built 
by  Alexander,  on  the  Issic  bay.  Plin.  lib.  v.  c.  22.  now 
Scanderoon.  See  Alex  an  dretta.  A sixth,  in  Su- 
siana,  situated  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Eulst-us, 
where  they  approach  each  other  before  they  enter  the 
Persian  gulph.  Alexander  the  Great  built  it,  and  left 
in  it  the  soldiers  of  his  anny  who  were  past  service. 
The  city  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  rivers 
on  whose  banks  it  stood  ; but  being  rebuilt  by 
Antiochus  the  Grttl,  and  secured  from  the  floods, 
by  Pasines,  an  Arabian  prince,  it  obtained  the  name 
of  Charax,  from  its  strength.  Plin.  1.  vi.  c.  31.*  A se- 
venth, in  Assyria,  Plin.  I.  vi.  c.  16.  which  Harduin 
thinks  was  near  Arbela,  and  built  by  Alexander  in  me- 
mory of  his  victory  over  Darius  there.  An  eighth  and 
ninth,  in  Sogdiana;  one  on  the  river  Oxus,  called  Alcx- 
dritr  Oxiaua,  and  another  further  east,  called  Alexan- 
dria Ultima.  This  last  was  the  limit  of  Alexander’s 
conquests  towards  Scythia,  to  commemorate  which  he 
raised  an  altar  on  the  spot.  Ptol.  1.  vi.  c.  12.  Plin. 
I.  yi.  c.  18.  A tenth,  in  Bactriana,  built  by  Alexander, 
near  Bactra.  the  capital.  Plin.  1.  vi.  c.  25.  An  ele- 
venth, in  Aria,  founded  by  this  prince  on  the  river 
Arius,  four  miles  in  circuit.  Strabo,  l.  xi.  & xv.  Plin. 
I.  vi.  c.  25.  A twelfth,  in  Murgiana,  built  by  Alexan- 
der, and  overthrown  by  the  barbarians  of  the  country ; 
upon  which  Antiochus  raised  a new  city  on  its  site, 
which  he  named  Antiochia,  and  here  Orodes,  the  Par- 
thian monarch,  conveyed  his  prisoners  after  the  defeat 


of  Crassus.  Plin.  I.  vi.  c.  18.  A thirteenth,  at  the 
pass  of  the  Paropamisus,  or  Caucasus,  on  the  Indian 
side,  by  which  Alexander  entered  (he  country,  partty 
colonized  by  Macedonian  troops.  Arrian  Eipcd.  I.  iv. 
c.  22.  and  I.  iii.  c.  28.  and  thought  by  D'Anville  (Antiq. 
de  rimie)  to  be  the  present  Kandliar.  A fourteenth, 
in  Arachosia,  on  the  river  Arachotus.  Ammianus,  lib. 
xxiii.  c.  6.  called  Alexandropolis,  by  Isidore,  now  Scan- 
derie.  A fifteenth,  built  by  Alexander,  in  the  country 
of  the  Malli,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Acecines 
and  Indus.  Arrian,  lib.  vi.  c.  15.  A sixteenth,  built 
by  him  in  the  country  of  the  Sogdi,  where  the  Hy- 
phasis  enters  the  Indus,  further  south  than  the  preced- 
ing. Quint.  Curl.  I.  ix.  c.  25.  D’Anville  supposes  it  is 
the  modern  Bukor.  A seventeenth,  on  the  coast  of 
Gcdrosia,  erected  under  Alexander’s  orders,  during 
the  expedition  of  Nearchus.  Plin.  I.  vi.  c.  26.  An 
eighteenth,  in  Carmania,  near  the  river  Sularus.  Plin. 
I.  vi.  c.  27.  Ptol.  1.  vi.  c.  8.  A nineteenth,  in  Pale- 
stine, near  the  sea,  on  the  river  Schan,  10  miles  south 
of  Tyre. 

There  was  also  an  island  in  the  Persian  gulph,  named 
Alexandria,  fend  Aracia,  in  which  was  a lofty  mountain 
sacred  to  Neptune,  Ptol.  1.  vi.  c.  24.  Plin.  I.  vi.  c.  1 8. 

Alexandria,  a town  in  the  government  ofCherson, 
in  Russia,  70  miles  W.  of  Ekalerinosky ; a town  in 
the  government  of  Vdhynia,  on  the  river  Hovyn,  formerly 
a part  of  the  Polish  palatinate  of  Wolynsk ; and  the 
name  of  various  towns  and  villages  of  inferior  note  in 
the  Russian  empire,  particularly  in  the  governments  of 
Ekalerinosky  and  Pultowa. 

Alexandria,  or  Beluavek,  in  Virginia,  North 
America,  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Pa- 
tomac  river,  in  Fairfax  county;  about  five  miles 
S.W.  from  the  Federal  City,  60S. W.  from  Balti- 
more, the  same  distance  N.  from  Fredericks  burgh, 
168  N.  of  Willi amsburgh,  and  290  from  the  sea.  It 
stands  in  a pleasant  and  elevated  part  of  the  country ; 
its  streets  arc  laid  out  on  the  plan  of  Philadelphia, 
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ALEX*  in  straight  lines;  but  at  present  it  la  only  a small 

ANDRJA.  town. 

ALEX  AN.  Alexandria  Troas,  in  the  district  of  Troas,  in 
DRIAN  * Syria,  sometimes  called  Autigouia,  and  in  Scripture 

LIBRARY  Troai,  was  a maritime  city  of  antiquity,  about  eighteen 
miles  south  of  the  site  of  Trov,  built  by  Alex- 
ander s general,  Antigonus,  and  called  by  him  Antigo- 
nia.  Lyaimachus,  coining  afterwards  into  possession 
of  the  place,  beautified  and  enlarged  it,  and  either  from 
veneration  for  Alexander,  or  hatred  of  his  rival  Antigo- 
nus,  changed  its  name  to  Alexandria.  Livy,  lib.  35. 
c.  xlii.  relates,  that  in  the  war  between  Antiochus  and 
the  Romans,  a.  c.  192,  Alexandria  took  part  with  the 
latter, and  was  so  strong  as  to  withstand  the  endeavours 
of  Antiochus  to  take  it,  or  to  obtain  a cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. During  the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  received  a 
Roman  colony,  and  became  an  illustrious  city.  Strabo, 
lib.  xiii.  Pliny,  I.  v.  c.  33.  Vust  quantities  of  jasper, 
marble,  porphyry,  and  granite,  are  still  found  on  this 
memorable  spot ; the  ruins  of  the  colossal  walls  and 
gates  of  the  city,  towers  and  statues,  baths  and 
columns. . Dr.  Clarke  found  many  broken  marble 
iorot,  or  ancient  sepulchres,  of  immense  size,  appearing 
like  fragments  of  rocks,  among  the  oaks  which  now 
cover  the  soil ; but  there  is  a building,  called  tradi- 
tionally the  palace  of  Priam  (from  an  erroneous  notion 
of  former  travellers,  that  this  city  was  the  Ilium  of 
Homer),  which  may  be  seen  off  the  coast  from  a con- 
siderable distance.  'Hie  pari  facing  the  west  has  three 
large  arches-  still  remaining  entire,  surmounted  by 
masses  of  sculptured  marble,  which  appear  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  cornice.  The  centre  arch  is  forty-five 
feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  those  on  each  side  of  it  twenty- 
one.  The  stones,  which  appear  to  have  been  placed  to- 
gether without  cement,  are  nearly  six  feet  long,  and  three 
feet  five  inches  thick  ; and  holes  for  metal  fastenings  yet 
remain  on  the  surface,  which  induce  the  supposition  of 
a marble  or  metal  covering  having  once  been  placed 
over  the  whole  building.  On  each  side  of  a mag- 
nificent flight  of  steps,  conducting  to  the  centre  arch, 
was  a column  of  the  unusual  diameter  of  eight  feet, 
the  pedestals  of  which  remain.  Behind  this  arch 
is  a square  court,  having  four  other  arches,  one  on 
each  side.  The  other  sides  of  the  building  con- 
sisted of  walls,  supported  upon  open  arches,  of 
which  twelve  remain,  on  the  northern  side,  almost 
entire.  The  purposes  to  which  this  mighty  fabric 
was  originally  devoted  have  been  much  disputed ; 
Dr.  Clarke  conceives  it  to  have  been  a grand  termina- 
tion of  the  aqueducts  of  Herodes  Atticus,  the  ruins  of 
which  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  as  he  approaches 
the  city  from  Chemale.  On  the  south  side  of  this 
building  he  found  the  remains  of  a circular  edifice,  re- 
sembling the  baths  in  Campania,  about  half  of  which 
was  entire.  It  had  a small  corridor  round  the  base  of 
the  dome,  which  appears  to  have  originally  covered  it. 
The  immense  theatre  of  the  city  is  in  a high  degree  of 
preservation  ; the  diameter  of  the  semi-circular  range 
of  seats  (vaulted  at  each  extremity)  measures  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  feet:  it  is  constructed  on  the  side 
of  a hill,  whose  slope,  as  in  many  other  Grecian  thea- 
tres, is  made  subservient  to  the  noble  sweep  of  the 
building.  See  Pococke’s  and  Chandler’s  Travels  in 
the  East;  and  Ci.a  rk  f.’s  Travels,  8vo.  part  II.  vol.  iii. 

ALEXANDRIAN  LIBRARY,  a magnificent  esta- 
blishment and  repository  of  learning,  founded  in  Alex- 


andria, about  304  years  before  Christ,  by  Ptolemy  ALEXAN- 
Soter,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  line  of  the  Ptolemies.  DfUAX 
So  early  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  son  of  LIBRARY 
the  founder,  it  possessed  one  hundred  thousand  vo-  ^LFX  \n 
lumes : it  was  much  increased  by  many  succeeding  ])KINL~ 
monarch*,  and  at  length  contained  from  seven  to  eight  COPY, 
hundred  thousand  volumes.  In  this  library  were  de- 
posited  the  original  works  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Avsehylns ; for  Ptolemy  Euergetes  having  borrowed 
them  of  the  Athenians,  would  only  return  copies  of 
them  to  the  Grecians,  whom,  however,  he  presented 
with  fifteen  talents  (about  three  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling) as  a recompcncc  for  their  loss.  The  entire  library 
was  at  first  contained  in  that  part  of  the  city  called  the 
Bruchion,  but  the  number  of  its  volumes  became  so 
great  that  it  was  necessary  to  erect  unothcr  building 
in  the  Serapeum,  called  the  Daughter  Library , a fortu- 
nate circumstance  for  the  preservation  of  this  latter 
portion  of  its  treasures;  for  when  Julius  Ctcsar,  on 
besieging  the  city,  set  tire  to  the  fleet  which  he  found 
in  the  port  of  Alexandria,  the  flames  spread  to  that 
quarter  which  contained  the  larger  portion  of  the  books, 
but  those  in  the  Serapeum  remained  safe.  This  portion 
Cleopatra  enriched  with  the  two  hundred  thousand  vo- 
lumes presented  to  her  by  Marc  Antony,  comprising 
the  Pergamucan  library  ; it  continued  to  be  augmented 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Romans,  and,  notwithstanding 
some  partial  spoliations,  was  richer  at  the  period  of 
its  destruction  than  when  all  its  early  buildings  were 
standing.  This  disastrous  event  for  all  subsequent 
scholars,  took  place  a.  d.  642,  upon  the  taking  of  this 
city  by  the  Saracens.  With  more  zeal,  perhaps,  than 
judgment,  John  Philoponus,  surnamed  the  Gram- 
marian, at  that  time  resident  at  Alexandria,  applied 
to  Amrou,  the  Arabian  geueral,  for  the  inestimable  gift 
of  the  library;  and  the  general  wrote  to  the  sultan, 

Omar,  to  urge  the  request.  His  reply  was  worthy 
of  the  superstition  propagated  by  his  sword.  “ If, 
said  he,  “ these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with 
the  Koran,  they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be  pre- 
served ; if  they  disagree,  they  arc  pernicious,  and 
must  be  destroyed."  The  decree  was  issued,  and  the 
four  thousand  baths  of  the  city  are  said  to  have  been 
heated  during  six  months,  by  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  antiquity.  A late  elegant  historian,  with  his 
usual  scepticism  and  ingenuity,  has  endeavoured  to  dis- 
prove this  statement,  which  stands  principally  on 
the  authority  of  the  Arabian  historian,  Abulpharagius, 
in  his  History  of  the  Tenth  Dynasty.  But  to  the  positive 
testimony  of  this  respectable  ancient  historian,  the 
learned  modern  opposes  little  more  than  doubt,  and 
the  bare  omission  of  the  fact  in  some  other  writers.  .Sea 
Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Tall , vol.  ix. ; Newton,  un  the 
Prophecies , 2 vols.  vol.  i.  p.  236;  Ammiakus  Mar* 
cellinus,  lib.  xxii.  c.  16;  Abui  Piiaraju  Hist. 

Dyn.  ix.  and  Pocock rs  Supplement. 

ALEXANDRINA  AQUA,  a stream  of  water  at 
Rome,  so  called  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  Sereins, 
who  therewith  supplied  the  baths  which  he  constructed. 

£lu?s  La  mi’ mini's  in  vita,  cap.  nv. 

ALEXANDRINE  COPY,  Codex  Alcxamlrinus,  a 
celebrated  MS.  of  the  Bible  in  Greek,  including  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  Apocrypha,  the  Epistles  of  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  See.  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  originally  sent  to  England,  in  1628,  as  u 
present  from  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  King 
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ALEX  AN-  Charles  f.  This  ecclesiastic,  Cyrillus  Lucans,  a 
DRJNE  native  of  Crete,  is  said  to  hare  brought  it  himself  from 
COP* . Alexandria,  and  state* , in  an  inscription  annexed  to  it, 
A LEX  I-  ^at  was  “ by  tradition  to  have  been  written 
PHAR-  by  Thecla,  a noble  Egyptian  lady,  about  thirteen 
MIC.  hundred  years  ago,  shortly  after  the  council  of  Nice.” 
Its  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  Biblical  student  have 
been  amply  discussed  by  Wctstcin,  Woidc,  Spohn, 
Grabe,  and  Michaelis.  In  1786  the  New  Testament 
appeared,  as  complete  in  print  as  a MS.  could  well  he 
rendered,  edited  by  the  learned  Dr.  Woidc.  Types 
were  purposely  formed  to  imitate  the  original ; it 
was  printed  without  spaces  between  the  words,  and 
line  for  line  after  the  copy;  with  an  ample  Preface, 
containing  an  account  of  the  MS.  and  an  exact  list  of 
all  its  various  readings.  To  this  valuable  contribution 
to  the  stores  of  English  Biblical  criticism,  wc  can  with 
pleasure  refer  the  reader. 

Alexakdrvkk  Versk,  in  English  Poetry,  a verse 
of  six  feet,  and  occasionally  six  feet  and  an  half, 
which  is  equal  to  twelve,  and  sometimes  thirteen 
syllables.  This  measure  is  used  either  to  close  a 
verse,  or  distich,  as  by  Spenser  at  the  end  of  each 
stanza  of  his  Fairy  Quern  ; or  else,  but  more  rarely, 
wholly  to  compose  the  poem,  as  by  Drayton,  in  hts 
Poly  Olbion,  and  by  Chapman,  in  his  /[outer.  The  pause 
is  always  on  the  sixth  syllable.  In  the  former  instance 
it  has  the  beautiful  effect  of  a chord  at  the  close  of  an 
air  in  music,  and  ends  the  verse  with  a full  sweep ; 
and  in  the  latter  it  answers  nearly  to  the  hexameter 
of  the  classic  verse,  and  is  a sort  of  recitative  in  poetry. 
The  etymology  of  its  name  is  very  uncertain ; some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  derived  from  a French  transla- 
tion of  a flattering  poem  called  the  “ Alexandriad,” 
addressed  to  Alexander  the  Great,  which  was  originally 
given  in  this  kind  of  measure. 

ALEXANDROPOL1S,  the  name  given  by  Isidorus  to 
Alexandria,  in  Arrachosia : also  the  name  of  a city  in 
Parthyene.  Plix.  lib.  vi.  c.  29. 

ALEXANDROVKA,  an  Asiatic  Turkish  settlement 
on  the  river  Kuma.  It  is  one  of  those  numerous  small 
towns  which  Catharine  11.  caused  to  be  erected  along 
the  Caucasian  frontier,  in  the  year  1781.  It  at  present 
contains  a population  of  not  more  than  450  inhabitants. 

ALEXANDROVSKIA,  in  Russia,  a fortress  within 
the  government  of  Ekaterinosky,  on  the  river  Dneiper, 
and  distant  from  Ekaterinosky  about  40  miles.  It  is 
114  miles  N.  E.  of  Chcrson,  and  in.E.  Ion.  35°,  14'. 
N.  lat  47°,  35'. 

ALEXANDROW.  a town  in  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment, or  district  of  Vladimir.  It  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  place  where  the  Czar  John  Wassiljcwitch  erected 
the  first  printing-press  in  Russia.  It  is  48  miles  F..  of 
Moscow,  and  the  chief  town  of  a circle. 

ALEXICACL’S  (from  aX/£»,  I drive  away,  and  xacop, 
evil),  in  Antiquity,  a surname  given  to  Apollo,  by  the 
Athenians,  on  account  of  his  having  removed  the  dread- 
ful pestilence  under  which  they  groaned  during  five 
yearsof  the  Peloponnesian  war. — Paus.l.viii.c.41.  The 
epithet  was  also  applied  sometimes  to  Hercules,  whose 
aid  was  said  to  be  extended  to  those  who  besought  it 
under  diseases,  and  who  was  venerated  as  the  common 
protector  of  mankind.  Varro,  lib.  vi. 

ALEXIPHARMIC,  (from  o\e£»,  to  expel,  and 
poison),  in  Medicine,  certain  composi- 
tions used  as  antidotes  to  poison,  or  applied  as  re- 


medies against  malignant  diseases.  These  medicines,  ALEXI. 
for  the  most  part,  act  by  perspiration,  and  thus  may  PHAR- 
be  considered  equivalent  to  sudorifics. 

A1.EX1TER1AL,  in  Medicine,  a term  not  justly  dis- 
tinguishable  from  Alexipharmic,  applied  to  those  medi-  GARVA. 
vines  which  are  cxpellers  of  poison. 

ALFANDEGAR  DE  FE,  a town  in  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Tras  los  Montes,  and  12  miles  N.  of  Torre 
de  Moncorvo. 

ALFAQUES,  in  Moorish  Manners,  a name  that  has 
been  sometimes  given  to  a particular  order  of  clergy, 
or  teachers  of  their  religion. 

ALFARO,  a town  of  Old  Castile,  in  Spain,  standing 
on  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Alama  and  Ebro.  It  is 
nine  miles  distant  from  Tudela,  Population  4,700. 

ALFATERNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  of 
the  city  Nuceria,  in  Calabria,  on  the  river  Sarnus; 
used  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Nuceria,  in  Umbria. 

Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xix.  c.  65. 

ALFELD  or  Alfeldf.n,  a small  town,  with  a castle, 
in  the  bishoprick  of  Hildesheim,  and  kingdom  of  Hano- 
ver. It  is  distant  about  15  miles  from  Hildesheim, 
and  30  S.  of  Hanover.  It  stands  upon  the  river 
Lome,  and  contains  about  2,000  inhabitants.  E.  lou. 

9°,  50'.  N.  lat.  51°,  58'. 

ALFET,  in  Ancient  Customs,  a cauldron  containing 
boiling  water,  in  which,  according  to  the  mode  of  trial 
by  ordeal,  the  accused  person  was  to  plunge  his  arm 
up  to  the  elbow.  If  he  endured  it  for  the  time  ap- 
pointed, he  was  supposed  innocent  of  the  charge  brought 
against  him. 

ALFORD,  a market  town  of  Lincolnshire,  near  the 
foot  of  the  Wolds,  about  six  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
140  from  Ixmdon.  Population  1,169.  There  is  a 
market  on  Tuesdays,  and  two  annual  fairs  for  horned 
cattle  and  sheep. 

ALFRETON,  a market  town  of  Derbyshire,  14 
miles  from  Derby,  and  141  from  London.  It  is  a small 
town,  but  contains  a population  of  3,396  inhabitants. 

There  are  several  busy  manufactories  here,  particularly 
of  stockings  and  earthen  ware.  It  is  thought  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  being  founded  by  King  Alfred. 

ALGA5,  in  Botany,  one  of  the  seven  families  of 
plants  into  which  Linnoeus  has  distributed  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  also  one  of  the  Linnscan  or- 
ders, of  the  class  Cryptogamia.  See  Botaxy,  Div.  ii. 

ALGARK1RK,  a parish  in  the  wapentake  of  Kirton, 
Lincolnshire,  now  only  remarkable  for  a stone  image 
in  the  churchyard,  supposed  to  be  the  statue  of  Algar, 
earl  of  Mercia,  who,  in  the  year  870,  successfully  op- 
posed the  incursion*  of  the  Danes,  though  he  died  of 
his  wounds  the  day  after  the  battle.  * 

ALGAROTH,  in  Chemistry,  the  white  oxyd  of  anti- 
mony, first  applied  as  a medicine  by  the  Italian  physi- 
cian Algarotti,  after  whom  it  is  called.  The  metallic  oxyd 
is  precipitated  by  adding  pure  water  to  the  oxymuriatic 
of  antimony,  ancl  the  powner  of  Algaroth  is  this  precipi- 
tate properly  edulcorated  and  dried,  forming  a perfect 
oxyd  of  antimony.  It  is  n<  t now  inserted  in  the  Ixmdon 
Pharmacopoeia,  but  that  ot  Edinburgh  still  retains  it. 

ALGAItVA,  or  Aloarbia,  the  most  southern  pro- 
vince of  Portugal,  and  ooce  an  independent  kingdom. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  west,  and  south  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  on  the  cast  by  the  river  Guadiana,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Andalusia,  and  on  the  noTth  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Alcntcjo.  It  is  fertile  in  figs,  almonds,  dates 
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AL-  and  olives,  and  produces  some  of  tlie  finest  wines.  It 
GA11VA.  js  about  85  miles  in  length,  ami  18  to  20  broad,  con* 
ALgTers  ***n'n?>  a population  of  96,000  inhabitants  ; four  cities, 
twelve  towns,  and  sixty  villages.  The  chief  town  is  Tavira. 

ALGATES',  | When  used  adversatively  by  Chau- 

Aloete',  $ cer,  is  supposed  by  Tooke  to  mean 
all*get ; get  is  sometimes  spelled  by  Cliaucer,  geate. 

Bot  pp  amt  p&rtic  algatr  »m  dnyti, 

pat  with  life-  fled  I trowc  pri  were  fulle  fayn. 

11.  Brume,  p.  31. 

Alfred*  cldcit,  nun  mot  hi»  willr  withhold 
To  London  bp  wild  allrgate  to  «>cke  with  kvng  Ifarald 

Id.  |».  51 

He  wnldc,  nlgfiif,  hi*  trwith  liutdc, 

A*  saery  knight  thereto  is  holdc, 

What  bap  wxiier  iiim  U befall. 

Cotter.  C-oh.  A.  book  i. 

Hi  fort-  ,i|c  thinpis  bane  yc  charite  ech  to  othirc  in  yoasUff  algal  u 
Ustingc,  for  duurite  kcucrith  the  multitude  of  synne*. 

ltk-Mif.  1 Peter,  chap.  hr. 

Aud  forth  he  fares,  full  of  naJicioos  mynd, 

To  worker)  miKhiefp.  and  avenging  wop, 

Whmcvcr  br  Uiht  godly  knight  may  fyud. 

Hi*  onely  hart -sore  and  his  oocly  foe ; 

Sith  Una  now  he  algata  must  fbrgoe. 

SpcMter’j  Faerie  Quetnc,  book  ii.  e.  i. 

AI.GAZEL,  in  Zoology,  a small  kind  of  antelope 
which  inhabits  Persia,  India,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  in 
herds.  The  stomach  of  this  elegant  little  animal,  when 
it  has  been  recently  killed,  is  said  to  yield  an  aromatic 
flavour.  See  Antelope. 

ALGEBRA,  an  application  of  the  Science  of  Pure 
Mathematics,  which,  by  incans  of  conventional  symbols 
representing  certain  supposed  quantities,  determines 


the  value  of  those  quantities,  and  their  relations  to  each  AL- 
other.  See  Mathematics,  Div.  i.  GEURA. 

ALGEBRAICAL  CURVE,  a curve  in  which  the  Algiers 
general  relation  between  the  ordinates  and  abscisses 
may  be  defined  by  an  algebraical  equation.  Sec  as 
above. 

ALGENEB,  or  Algenib,  in  Astronomy,  the  name 
of  two  fixed  stars  of  the  second  magnitude;  one  marked 
y in  the  wing  of  Pegasus,  the  other  a on  the  right  side 
of  Perseus. 

ALGEZIR  AS,  a sea-port  lown  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia.  It  lies  in  the  gulf  of  Gibraltar, 
not  far  from  Tarifa,  between  the  cape  of  AlgezirasanU 
the  Gibraltar  rock,  and  is  sometimes  called  Old  Gibral- 
tar. It  was  once  divided  into  two  separate  towns,  but 
is  now  altogether  fallen  into  decay.  A fine  aqueduct  of 
hewn  stone,  a quarter  of  a league  in  length,  marks  its 
former  consequence,  and  the  population  still  amounts 
to  between  4 and  5,000  persons.  On  the  11th  of  July, 

1801,  the  English  admiral,  Sir  James  Saumarez,  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  off  this  port  several  French  and 
Spanish  men  of  war.  W.  Ion.  5°,  32'.  N.  lat.  39°,  9*. 

ALG1ABARII,  in  Mahometan  Theology,  a sect  of 
predestinurians,  who  attribute  all  actions  to  the  agency 
and  influence  of  God.  They  are  opposed  to  the  Alka- 
darii. 

ALG1DUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a towu  of  Lalium. 
on  the  left  of  the  Via  Latina,  18  miles  distant  from 
Rome.  It  belonged  to  the  Avqui,  as  it  appears  from 
Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  xi.  c.  23.  Diana  received  worship  on 
the  mountain  Algidus,  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which 
Horace,  lib.  i.  ode  xxi.  v.  6.  applies  the  epithet,  gelidus, 
either  from  the  sharpness  of  its  air  or  the  coolness  of 
its  groves. 


ALGIERS. 


The  bad  eminence  of  this  piratical  state,  and  the 
salutary  chastisement  lately  inflicted  upon  its  capital 
by  British  valour  and  magnanimity,  conspire  to  bring 
into  notice  all  the  topographical  details  that  can  be 
collected  respecting  it,  far  beyond  their  intrinsic  im- 
portance or  comparative  value.  We  shall,  therefore, 
* assign  more  space  to  its  general  history  in  this  article 
than  it  could  claim  under  other  circumstances. 
Dfwripiion  The  territory  of  Algiers  includes  what  was  anciently 
*Dd  boon-  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  and  a part  of  the  Mauritania 
d*»**-v  Ceesariensis,  so  denominated  from  the  city  ofCie&aroa, 
built  here  by  Juba  the  younger,  and  dedicated  to  Au- 
gustus, on  his  restoration  to  the  Numidian  throne.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
. east  by  the  state  of  Tunis,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  river  Zainc  (anciently  the  Tusca),  on  the  south  by 
the  Zaara,  Sahara,  or  Numidian  desert,  and  on  the 
west  by  Twunt  and  the  mountains  of  Trara,  which  se- 
parate it  from  the  Morocco  stab  s.  Its  greatest  length, 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  is  about  160  miles,  i.  e.  from 
0°,*  Iff  W.  Ion.  to  9°,  16’  E.  and  its  breadth  varying  from 
40  to  100  miles.  Toward  the  desert,  beyond  Mount 
Allas  the  dominion  of  the  Algerines  is  very  precarious, 
its  connection  with  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
giving  it  all  its  military  strength  and  political  import- 


ance. Its  present  name  is  derived  from  the  situation  Name, 
of  the.  metropolis,  by  the  Turks  called  Algezair,  Al- 
jezier,  or  Al-jezirah,  in  Arabic,  the  island,  because  there 
was  an  island  opposite  to  the  city,  which  has  since 
been  united  to  it  by  a pier. 

The  modern  provinces  of  this  regency  are  Mascara,  DhrHion*. 
Tlemsan,  or  Tremccen,  Algiers  Proper,  Titterie,  and 
Constantina  ; Dr.  Shaw  unites  the  provinces  of  Algiers 
Proper  and  Titterie  into  one  district,  and  so  far  sub- 
stantially agrees  with  M.  Pananti's  more  recent  de- 
scription. Of  these  the  most  important  is  Constantina, 
the  eastern  district,  once  belonging  to  Tunis,  and  car- 
rying on  the  principal  trade  of  the  country.  Its  chief  Chieftown*. 
towns  are  Constantina,  containing  a population  of 
100,000  souls  ; Bona,  which  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
strongly  fortified;  Bujeya,  having  a larger,  though  not 
quite  so  safe,  port  as  Algiers;  Gigcri,  Stessa,  Tebef, 

Nccanz,  and  Zamoura,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
fortified.  1,abcz,  sometimes  described  as  a portion  of 
this  province,  is  a barren,  rocky  district,  which  pays 
tribute  to  the  dey,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  under 
any  regular  government  Biscara  and  Cuco  are  tri- 
butary regions,  in  the  same  unsettled  state.  Algiers 
Proper  contains  the  capital  (hereafter  distinctly  de- 
scribed) ; Titterie,  exlcudiug  toward  the  south,  is  much 
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A I.r.IERS.  intersected  with  mountains,  but  possesses  some  fertile 
plains,  and  the  towns  of  Bleeda  and  Medea ; Mascara, 
or  Tlemsan,  the  western  province,  contains  the  towns 
of  Tlemsan,  Mustygannim,  Mascara,  Oran,  Sher-sbell, 
Tennis,  and  the  port  of  Mars-al-Quibber.  Of  these 
there  are  none  but  Oran,  once  fortified  and  decorated 
by  ihe  Spaniards;  and  Sher-shell,  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  steel  and  iron  ware,  and  containing  extensive 
vestiges  of  ancient  times,  that  merit  any  particular 
notice. 

The  most  considerable  rivers  in  the  regency  are  the 
Melwooia,  anciently  the.  Malvn  ; the  Yesser,  or  Ziz, 
which  Hows  through  the  province  of  Mascara ; the 
Shellif,  orZelif;  the  Mina  (tne  Chylematisof  Ptolemy); 
the  Belef,  supposed  to  be  the  Carthena  of  the  ancients ; 
the  Ilaregol,  which  Hows  from  the  Great  Atlas  into  the 
Mediterranean,  near  Oran,  through  the  desert  of 
Anguid,  and  was  probably  the  Signa  of  Ptolemy  ; the 
Hued-al-quiver,  or  Zinganir,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Nalabata,  or  Nasaha ; and  the  Suf-Gemar,  the  Ampsaga 
of  Ptolemy*  Many  other  streams  have  been  specified 
upon  uncertain  authority,  and  the  same  river,  probably, 
under  different  names. 

Mwataiu.  Various  branches  of  the  noble  chain  of  mountains 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Mount  Atlas,  stretch 
into  these  provinces  from  the  south,  under  the  appel- 
lations of  the  Lowat  and  Ammer;  the  mountains  of 
Traru;  the  mountains  of  Juijura,  extending  up  toward 
Algiers  from  the  interior;  those  of  Felizia,  Anwell, 
Gibbell  Auress,  the  Mona  Auracia  of  the  ancients.  Are. 
The  Great  Atlas  may  be  almost  said,  indeed,  to  bound 
the  states  from  east  to  west,  as  the  mountains  of 
Trara  from  their  western  confines  toward  Morocco. 

Soil  siwj  Amongst  these,  on  the  south,  numerous  springs  are 

productions,  constantly  Bowing;  though  occasionally  defaced  with  de- 
serts, the  soil  in  general  is  fertile,  and,  under  the  rudest 
cultivation,  produces  wheat,  barley,  rice,  Indian  corn, 
some  of  the  finest  fruits  and  most  useful  vegetables  of 
Europe,  and  a kind  of  millet,  principally  used  for  the 
fattening  of  cattle.  Salt  pits  and  lead  and  iron  mines 
are  also  found  here  ; a solid  mountain  of  salt  is  said 
to  be  worked  near  lake  Marques,  and  at  Arzew,  a town 
on  the  Mediterranean,  the  salt-works  are  six  niiles  in 
circumference.  In  dressing  their  coru,  the  Algerines 
retain  two  memorable  customs  of  the  east ; the  tread 
ing  out  the  grain  by  means  of  horses  or  mules,  as  it 
is  spread  on  the  threshing-floor ; and  the  throwing  it 
up  with  a shovel  or  fan  against  the  wind,  to  winnow  it. 

Climate.  The  climate  is  every  where  temperate,  though  snow 
covers  the  higher  ranges  of  several  of  the  mountains  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Great  Desert  occasionally  sends  up  hot  and  vio- 
lent winds  in  the  height  of  summer.  These,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  frequent;  when  they  occur, 
the  inhabitants  sprinkle  their  floors  with  water,  and 
discontinue,  as  much  as  possible,  their  labour  in  the 
fields.  But  die  general  heat  of  summer  is  not  exces- 
sive, and  Dr.  Shaw,  in  a residence  of  twelve  years 
in  this  country,  never  observed  the  thermometer  at 
sultry  heat  but  when  the  winds  from  the  Sahara  blew, 
and  only  twice  remarked  it  at  the  freezing  point  in 
winter.  Scarcely  a cloud  blots  the  sky  in  the  summer 
months;  but  in  September  and  October  the  rains  begin 
to  fall:  wheat  aim  beans  arc  then  sown;  the  latter 
rains  fall  in  April,  and  the  harvest  takes  place  in  May 
or  June.  Did  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  present 


any  thing  like  a similar  aspect  to  that  of  the  country,  ALGIERS 
this  regency  might  become  a very  attractive  residence 
to  Europeans,  and  containing,  as  many  of  the  chief 
low  ns  do,  frequent  traces  both  of  Homan  and  Arabian 
niugnificence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  whenever  its 

litical  condition  shall  be  tranquil,  its  whole  site  will 

far  better  explored. 

Animals  of  almost  all  descriptions  abound  here.  The  Animal*, 
horse,  the  ass,  the  mule,  and  the  kumrah  (a  breed 
from  the  ass  and  cow),  the  camel,  and  the  dromedary 
are  its  beasts  of  burden.  The  horses  are  very  supe- 
rior, but  not  so  well  attended  to  as  in  Arabia;  yet 
are  they  extremely  active,  laborious,  and  patient  of  fa- 
tigue ; full  of  fire  and  vigour,  and  retaining  sometimes 
their  full  powers  of  action  to  thirty  years  of  age. 

They  are  admirably  calculated,  by  their  impetuosity,  lor 
cavalry  charges,  but  stubborn  when  attempted  to  be 
trained  by  European  horsemen.  The  mouth  of  the 
Barbary  horse  requires  a harder  bit  than  that  of  other 
countries ; the  bridle  generally  used  iu  riding  is  very 
long,  and  has  a whip  at  the  end  of  it.  They  are  fre- 
quently exercised  to  gallop  with  the  reins  thrown  loosely 
on  the  neck,  and  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  the  horse- 
men is  to  stop  them  suddenly  when  at  full  speed.  The 
African  horse  is  rarely  found  in  any  other  pace  than  a 
gallop,  and  hence  the  term  barb  has  been  sometimes 
applied  to  the  race-horses  of  other  countries.  They 
breed  well,  and  are  often  imported  into  England.  The 
kumrah  is  single  hoofed  like  the  ass,  but  has  a sleek 
skin,  and  head  and  tail  like  a cow.  Of  the  inexhaustible 
services  of  the  camel  in  these  districts  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  in  this  place. 

The  tame  cattle  are  black  and  slender,  and,  on  the  C«tulr. 
whole,  inferior  to  those  of  Europe ; but  the  wild 
herds,  which  abound  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  country,  are  fat,  and  distinguished  by 
the  inflexion  of  their  horns  and  the  breadth  of  their 
front.  Sheep  of  two  species  are  found  here  ; the  one 
towards  the  desert,  of  very  unusual  stature,  being 
almost  as  tall  as  a Shetland  pony,  and  very  delicate 
in  shape;  but  the  fleece  is  coarse,  and 
very  dry.  The  other  is  distinguished  by  the  breadth 
of  its  tail.  There  is  also  a very  large  goat,  having 
tufts  of  hair  on  the  knee  and  neck  joints,  which  is 
found  in  the  hilly  districts.  Ferocious  animals  ap- 
pear among  the  mountains  in  great  numbers  : the  lion, 
the  leopard,  the  hytena,  the  panther,  and  the  wolf,  have 
all  been  found  here  ; and  a large  kind  of  jackal],  which 
bursts  into  the  villages  in  terrific  flocks,  and  will  even 
tear  up  the  graves  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  There 
are  regular  lion  hunters  in  Algiers,  who  are  said  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  animal,  though  it  is  so  hard  and  difficult 
of  digestion  that  their  dogs  turn  away  from  it. 

Most  of  the  birds  of  the  south  of  Europe  are  found  B'"1*. 
here;  and  quails  and  starlings  in  great  abundance. 

The  former  are  sometimes  seen  as  in  great  clouds,  in 
which  they  cross  the  Mediterranean  at  the  fall  of  the 
year : the  stork,  the  pigeon,  and  domestic  fowls  are  in 
great  plenty,  and  a red-coloured  lark,  not  seen  in  Italy. 

Amongst  the  rare  birds  is  the  karabur,  or  ash-coloured 
falcon ; the  graab,  or  large  crow  of  the  desert,  having 
the  beak  and  legs  red  like  the  falcon  ; the  sahmrag,  a 
kind  of  magpie,  with  a most  disagreeable  note ; a small 
bird  called  the  houbarry,  whose  gall  is  used  medicinally 
for  the  eye;  and  the  capsa,  a large  sparrow,  with  a 
shining  breast  and  ruddy  coat  like  the  lark,  whose 
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ALGIERS.  voice  is  said  far  to  surpass  that  of  the  European  night  in- 
gate  in  melody,  In  the  desert  of  Anguid  ostriches  are 
seen  in  large  flocks,  and  have,  at  a distance,  the  alarm- 
ing appearance  to  strangers  of  a troop  of  well-mounted 
robbers.  They  shed  their  finest  feathers  in  winter, 
which  are  diligently  collected  for  the  European  mar- 
kets by  the  Arabs.  They  are  hunted  by  being  driven 
against  the  wind  until  wearied  with  the  chase,  and  then 
shot  in  attempting  to  return.  When  assisted  by  the 
wind,  which  it  catches  by  the  flapping  of  its  wings, 
this  bird  is  said  to  be  capable  of  outrunning  the 
fleetest  horse. 

Reptiles  Amongst  the  various  tribes  of  reptiles  in  Algiers,  the 

and  insects,  scorpion  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
formidable.  It  is  of  different  colours,  from  black  and 
brown  to  yellow  and  white,  much  larger  than  that 
which  is  found  in  Europe,  and  inflicts  a very  virulent 
wound,  from  which  many  persons  are  said  to  die  an- 
nually. This  wonnd,  however,  is  not  thought  dan- 
gerous with  proper  treatment,  though  it  is  always  ex- 
cessively painful.  The  scorpion  is  more  common  in 
towns  and  houses,  from  its  mode  of  secreting  itself 
among  the  furniture,  and  is  therefore  clearly  one  of 
those  annoyances  of  society  which  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation would  bid  fair  to  extirpate.  Vipers  and  other  ser- 
pents also  infest  these  regions,  and  the  great  boa  ser- 
pent occasionally  appears  in  the  southern  provinces. 
The  locust,  one  of  toe  greatest  scourges  of  Africa,  is 
found  here  in  great  numbers.  Its  memorable  and  de- 
solating joumics  no  human  efforts  can  impede.  In 
April  or  May  these  voracious  insects  approach  from  the 
south,  and  begin  to  spread  themselves  over  the  vallics 
to  deposit  their  eggs.  At  this  period  of  their  appear- 
ance great  care  in  the  destruction  of  these  eggs  would 
seem  to  be  a method  of  diminishing  their  future  num- 
bers, which  never  has  been  fairly  tried.  The  young 
ones  begin  to  apj>ear  in  June,  and  immediately  asso- 
ciate in  such  multitudes  as  to  cover  whole  acres  of 
ground  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  They  now 
slowly  move  onwards  for  food,  destroying  every 
species  of  vegetation  in  their  progress.  Trenches  are 
dug,  and  filled  with  water,  bonfires  are  kindled  around 
and  before  them,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  where 
they  appear  unite  in  various  precautions  to  interrupt  or 
destroy  them,  but  all  is  unavailing!  in  the  compre- 
hensive language  of  Scripture,  “ the  land  is  as  the 
garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  is  a de- 
solate wilderness."  The  whole  of  the  states  of  Bar- 
bary are  alike  subject  to  their  irruptions.  To  the  article 
Baihiary,  the  reader  may  refer  for  a more  detailed 
account  of  them ; and  for  the  curious  natural  history  of 
the  insect,  to  Grtllus,  in  Entomology,  Div.  iii.  The 
fly  of  Barbary  is  peculiarly  tormenting  to  the  horse,  a 
swarm  of  them  having  sometimes  been  known  to  sting 
the  animal  until  he  has  fallen  through  mere  loss  of  blood. 

flnlliTitiln  The  territory  of  Algiers  is  enriched  with  various  noble 
ruins,  which  at  present  have  been  but  very  partially 
explored.  “ The  mountains  of  Auress,  to  the  south- 
ward of  Constantina,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  “ are  a knot  of 
eminences  running  into  one  another,  with  several  little 
plains  and  vallies  lictween  them.  Both  the  higher  and 
the  lower  parts  are  generally  extremely  fertile,  and  are 
esteemed  the  garden  of  the  kingdom : they  are  about 
one  hundred  and  thiity  miles  in  circuit,  and  all  over 
them  are  spread  a number  of  ruins;  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are  those  of  1/Erba,  the  Lambese  of  the 
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ancients.  These  ruins  are  nearly  three  leagues  in  cir-  ALGIERS, 
cumference,  and,  amongst  others,  consist  of  magnificent 
remains  of  several  of  the  city  gates;  these,  according 
to  a tradition  of  the  Arabs,  were  four  in  number,  and 
the  city  could  send  40,000  armed  men  out  of  each. 

There  are  still  also  to  be  seen  the  scats  and  upper  part 
of  an  amphitheatre;  the  frontispiece  of  a l>eautiful 
temple  of  the  Ionic  order,  dedicated  to  Esculapius;  a 
small,  but  elegant  mausoleum,  erected  in  the  form  of  a 
dome,  supported  by  Corinthian  columns ; and  a large 
oblong  chamber  with  a great  gate  on  each  side,  in- 
tended, perhaps,  for  a triumphal  arch.  These,  and 
several  other  edifices  of  the  like  nature,  sufficiently 
show  the  importance  of  this  city  in  former  times," 

At  Mc-draschem,  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  seen  a 
stupendous  fabric,  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Syphax,  and  other  Numidian  princes.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  spots  in  the  country  is  Constau- 
tina  itself,  anciently  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Numidia. 

Though  not  so  extensive  as  the  old  city,  it  is  still  a 
very  flourishing  place,  and  only  second  in  importance 
to  Algiers  itself.  See  Constantina.  At  Shersbel 
are  supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  Julia  (Vsarea ; 
they  consist  of  large  cisterns,  mosaics,  and  broken 
columns,  amongst  which  various  medals  of  antiquity 
are  frequently  found.  There  are  also  some  remains  of 
Siga  at  Nedroma,  in  the  province  of  Constantina,  and 
of  the  Pontus  Divini  of  Strabo. 

The  history  of  the  tyrannies  of  Algiers,  which  go  to  HUuk-t. 
illustrate  its  present  state,  commences  with  the  time  of 
Aruck  Barbarossa,  the  celebrated  corsair.  Cardinal 
Ximenes  having,  with  a view  to  the  final  suppression 
of  the  irruption  of  the  Moors  into  Spain,  dispatched  a 
large  armament  to  these  shores,  which  had  already 
over-run  the  petty  kingdoms  in  the  neighbourhood,  built 
a fort  at  Algiers,  and  nihde  the  whole  district  tributary 
to  Ferdinand  V.,  the  Algerines,  on  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  determined  upon  a desperate  struggle  for 
their  independence.  To  effect  this  an  invitation  was 
dispatched  to  Barbarossa,  who  was  cruizing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Selim 
Eutemi,  an  Arabian  chieftain  upon  whose  protection 
they  had  thrown  themselves,  and  assist  them  in  shaking 
off  the  hated  yoke  of  Spain.  For  this  service  they 
promised  him  a large  gratuity,  and  Barbarossa  readily  B*rb«rom 
embraced  the  offer.  Having  dispatched  his  gallies  to 
the  harbour  of  Algiers,  he  udvanced  to  Sherslu  I at  the 
head  of  nearly  fi,000  Moorish  and  Turkish  volunteers, 
and  seized  upon  the  vessels  of  Hasson,  a brother  cor- 
sair, who  had  established  himself  on  this  coast.  This 
chief  he  perfidiously  murdered,  and,  compelling  his 
adherents  to  join  his  own  troops,  marched  in  triumph 
to  Algiers.  Here  the  first  act  of  his  friendship  was 
worthy  his  character ; a guest  in  the  palace  of  Eutemi, 
he  procured  the  strangulation  of  that  prince  at  the 
baths,  and,  planting  his  soldiery  in  every  part  of  the 
town,  was  by  them  and  the  terrified  inhabitants  pro- 
claimed “ invincible  king"  of  the  country.  His  ty- 
ranny, however,  soon  became  intolerable  to  the  Al- 
gerines ; a plot  was  formed  for  his  assassination,  which 
only  aggravated  the  severity  of  his  measures ; and  the 
son  of  Eutemi  applied  to  Ximenes  to  assist  him  to 
avenge  his  father’s  death.  The  cardinal  readily  com- 
plied, and  dispatched  a Spanish  force  of  10.000  men 
from  the  opposite  shore  ; but  the  fleet  was  dispersed 
by  a storm,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  expedition. 
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ALGIERS.  A second  aitaik  upon  the  ill-acquired  dominion  of 
Barbarossa,  was  at  first  more  successful.  Algiers  was 
b^tbekin  ‘nve8^  hy  10,000  Moors,  under  the  command  of 
af  Tenet  6 Ahdes,  king  of  Tenez,  who  was  immediately  joined 
by  all  the  Arabs  of  the  country.  This  force,  how- 
ever, Barbarossa  defeated  with  1,000  Turkish  mus- 
queteers,  and  500  Moors,  and  marched  at  once  to 
Tenez,  the  capital  of  Abdes,  and  having  received  the 
homage  of  that  state,  intimidated  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  province  of  Tremecen  into  like  sub- 
mission. Opportunely  for  him,  they  had  quarrelled 
with  their  king,  who  had  dethroned  his  nephew,  and 
they  now  requested  his  aid  to  dispossess  the  usurper  of 
his  throne.  This  he  instantly  marched  to  grant  them, 
and  blockading  the  king  in  his  capital,  the  inhabitants, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  conspirators,  sent  his  head  to 
Barbarossu,  with  an  invitation  to  ascend  their  throne. 
Of  this  rash  resolve,  however,  like  the  Algerines,  they 
soon  had  reason  to  repent.  The  particulars  of  the  life 
of  this  extraordinary  character  will  be  reserved  for  a 
separate  article  of  Biography;  suffice  it  to  state  here, 
that  the  hereditary  prince  of  Tremecen  fleeing  for  sup- 
port to  Charles  V.  lately  arrived  in  Spain,  a succour  of 
P*  . 10,000  men  was  placed,  for  his  assistance,  under  the 

‘ 1 11  nT  r command  of  the  Marquis  de  Gomarcz.  This  force  first 
'attacked  Calau,  a fortress  between  Tremecen  and 
Algiers,  which  was  carried  after  a stout  resistance, 
and  exposed  to  a severe  sacking ; Barbarossa  keeping 
close  within  Tremecen,  and  the  inhabitants  waiting  the 
first  opportunity  to  revolt.  But  alarmed  at  the  tidings 
of  the  advance  of  the  enemy  upon  that  capital,  Barba- 
rossa  at  length  resolved  to  try  the  event  of  an  en- 
gagement, and  sallied  out  of  the  town  with  1,500 
Turks,  and  5,000  Moorish  cavalry.  Scarcely  had 
he  left  the  place,  before  his  council  advised  him  to 
return ; observing  the  indications  of  that  determined 
revolt  which,  in  point  of  fact,  the  inhabitants  had  now 
carried  into  execution;  the  gates  were  closed  upon 
him;  and  Barbarossa  had  no  other  resource  than  to 
throw  himself  into  the  citadel,  with  the  hopes  of 
escaping  by  stealth  with  his  plunder.  Here  he  vigo- 
rously defended  himself  for  some  time,  during  which, 
apprehensive  of  famine,  he  constructed  a subterraneous 
passage  for  his  retreat.  The  Spanish  general,  how- 
ever, was  well  informed  of  his  movements,  and  when 
Barbarossa  at  length  attempted  to  depart,  although  he 
scattered  plate,  money,  uud  jewels,  in  profusion,  along 
the  road,  to  beguile  his  pursuers,  he  was  overtaken  at 
Killed  »•  the  Heuxda,  a river  about  eight  leagues  from  Tremecen, 
t»u-  Hcusda.  billed,  after  a desperate  resistance.  Abucben  Men 

was  oow  declared  king  of  Tremecen,  but  the  Turks, 
at  Algiers,  proclaimed  Ilayradin.  Barbarossa’s  brother, 
king  of  that  place,  and  high  admirul  of  the  seas. 

Algiers  is  This  chieftain  placed  his  dominions  under  the  pro- 
duced lection  of  the  Porte,  in  exchange  for  which  he  promised 
iTiaucc  to  an  annURt  tribute.  A splendid  embassy  was  sent  to 
iiic  Porte.  Constantinople  to  announce  the  death  of  his  brother, 
and  Hay  rad  in,  now  appointed  a bashaw  of  the  empire 
over  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  shortly  afterwards  received 
a reinforcement  of '2,000 janizaries  from  Constantinople, 
which  decided  his  domination  over  this  part  of  the 
coast.  Hu  demolished  the  Spanish  fort  in  the  bay, 
after  a brave  resistance  ou  the  part  of  the  garrison, 
The  nK.lt  and  proceeded  to  construct  the  mole  of  the  harbour, 
built  This  strong  work,  uniting  (as  wc  have  stated)  the 
island  that  gave  name  to  the  town  with  the  adjacent 


shore,  is  said  to  have  occupied  30,000  Christian  slam  ALGIERS 
in  building  it,  for  three  years ; and  this  is  the  first 
instance  of  Christian  slavery  in  these  dominions  which 
the  Algerine  history  appears  to  supply.  A fresh  grant 
of  money  from  the  Turkish  sultan  now  invigorated  the 
measures  of  this  enternrizing  and  able  chief;  fortifi- 
cations were  extended  along  the  bay,  and  Algiers, 
under  his  administration,  arose  into  a formidable  pi- 
ratical power. 

Ilayradin  was  finally  appointed  admiral  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  captain  bashaw  of  the 
empire,  with  which,  and  with  the  capture  of  Tunis  for 
the  Porte,  hit  future  history  becomes  involved ; while 
Hassan  Aga,  arenegado  of  Sardinia,  succeeded  him  in 
the  government  of  Algiers.  His  expeditions  in  the 
Mediterranean  were  still  more  extensive  and  successful 
than  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  spread  consternation 
along  all  the  southern  shores  of  Europe.  Pope  Paul  III.  KrpcdUinr. 
invited  the  emperor,  Charles  V.  to  chastise  the  daring  ufCi^rlr*\ . 
infidel,  and  elated  by  Ins  former  success  against  Tunis, 
that  monarch  made  the  most  extensive  preparations  to 
crush  this  rising  state.  One  hundred  and  twenty  ships, 
and  twenty  gallics,  with  an  army  of  30,000  chosen  men, 
well  appointed  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions, 
sailed  on  this  memorable  enterprize.  The  young  no- 
bility of  Spain,  Italy,  and  his  German  dominions 
crowded  to  the  standard  of  the  cross,  together  with 
one  hundred  knights  of  Malta,  attended  by  1,000  of 
their  followers.  Even  ladies  of  good  family  and  cha- 
racter embarked  with  the  expedition,  confident  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Barhary  after  the 
subjection  of  its  present  masters.  A papal  bull  pro- 
mised absolution  of  their  sins  and  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom to  all  who  should  fall  in  the  sacred  cause. 

After  a perilous  voyage  from  Majorca,  the  fleet  ap- 
peared offi  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1541,  every  ship  displaying  a crucifix  at  the 
head,  and  the  standard  of  Spain  at  her  stern ; and 
anchored  near  cape  Metafuze,  between  two  and  three 
leagues  E.  of  Algiers.  Here,  after  some  delay  from  L*nd*  with 
the  ditBculty  of  the  shore,  the  whole  army  safely  dis-  difficulty, 
embarked,  and  advanced  in  great  order  upon  the  town. 

Hassau’s  garrison  amounted  only  to  6CM)  armed  Turks, 
and  between  5 and  6,000  Moors,  without  arms.  After 
all  the  fame  of  the  immense  preparations  for  this  ex- 
pedition in  Europe,  he  appears  to  have  been  taken 
by  surprise;  for  his  best  troops  were  in  the  country 
levying  the  annual  tribute  ot  the  Arabs  and  Moors, 
and  the  Algerines  were  panic-struck.  The  emperor 
haviug  erected  a fort  for  the  protection  of  his  camp, 
and  diverted  from  the  city  a stream  of  water  which 
supplied  most  of  its  inhabitants,  now  summoned  the 
bashaw  to  surrender  at  discretion.  A haughty  defiance 
is  reported  to  have  been  his  only  answer.  His  imah,  or 
dowan,  at  first  encouraged  him  to  resistance,  hut  were 
already  deliberating  on  proposing  terms  of  surrender, 
when  a prophet  named  \usef,  or  Joseph,  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  assembly,  and  boldly  predicted  the 
destruction  of  the  Spaniards  before  the  change  of  the 
moon.  By  one  of  those  happy  coincidences,  of  whose 
occurrence  we  are  certain  to  be  informed,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  nature  seemed  to  conspire  in  the  evening  to 
accomplish  this  timely  prophecy  ; the  wind  rose  in  the  Dreadful 
north  with  resistless  violence,  rain  and  hail  fell  in*tom». 
torrents,  while  an  almost  supernatural  darkness  over- 
spread the  hemisphere,  ana  the  ground  was  rocked 
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ALGIERS.  with  earthquakes.  Tin'  romp  of  the  Spaniards  was 
‘ “ flooded  with  voter;  they  remained  all  night  unsheltered 
and  incapable  of  hiking  any  repose,  and  the  ground 
was  in  the  morning  a perfect  morass.  Hasson,  per- 
ceiving their  distress,  sallied  forth  at  day-break  with 
his  best  troops,  and  drove  in  an  advanced  guard  of 
Italians,  stationed  near  the  town.  Their  companions, 
in  attempting  to  support  them,  found  their  powder 
so  wetted  as  to  be  useless,  the  rain  extinguished  all 
their  matches,  and  the  Algerines  were  making  the 
greatest  havoc  among  the  imperial  troops,  until  Charles 
himself  advanced  with  the  whole  army  to  encounter 
him.  Hasson  now  retreated  in  good  order,  and  left  the 
emperor  to  witness  still  greater  disasters.  His  ships, 
tossed  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  were  every  hour  di- 
minishing in  number,  or  driving  out  to  sen.  In  the  course 
of  a few  hours  one  hundred  and  fifty  transports,  and  fifteen 
men  of  war,  were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  and 
8,000  of  his  troops  drowned,  or  butchered  by  the  inha- 
bitants on  reaching  the  shore.  Charles  is  stated  to  have 
spent  the  morning  on  the  beach  in  silent  agony.  Ca- 
lamities, over  which  he  could  have  no  controul,  were 

_ not  only  scattering  all  the  resources  of  his  ambition, 

overthrown.  but  even  the  hopes  of  his  personal  safety ; and  when 
Doria,  his  admiral,  informed  him,  on  the  following 
morning,  that  he  must  make  for  Metafuze  with  his  re- 
maining vessels,  it  seemed  almost  impracticable  to 
follow  him.  The  army,  however,  began  this  perilous 
march,  which  they  accomplished  in  three  days,  cover- 
ing their  rear  with  the  least  exhausted  of  the  troops, 
hut  leaving  very  many  on  the  road.  Scarcely  had 
they  re-embarked,  when  another  storm  arose,  obliging 
many  of  than  to  make  instantly  for  the  first  friendly 
port  they  could  find  ; Charles  himself  wras  detained 
several  weeks  at  Bujeya  by  contrary  winds,  and, 
utterly  disheartened  and  dispirited,  rather  than  de- 
feated, returned  with  great  difficulty  to  his  dominions. 

Stimulated  by  this  signal  overthrow  of  his  great  op- 
ponent, Hassan  now  led  his  troops  to  an  attack  upon 
Tremecon,  and  compelled  the  king  to  become  his 
tributary* : soon  after  which  he  died.  Haji,  or  Chaji, 
an  old  officer  of  their  own,  was  chosen  by  the  Algerine 
troops  as  his  successor.  This  chief  is  only  known 
for  having  repelled  n formidable  attack  of  an  Arabian 
cheyk,  named  Abti  Tcrisee,  on  the  Algerine  states; 
for  he  was  soon  obliged  to  resign  the  government  to 
Hassan.  the  son  of  Hayradin  Barbarossa,  to  whom  the 
Porte  granted  the  appointment  of  bashaw  of  Algiers, 
and  who  was  the  first  native  Algerine  placed  in  com- 
Trr tureen  man<*  resources.  Tremecen  was  finally  added 

added  to  die  to  the  Algerine  state  under  his  domination  ;*  and  he 
*uie  of  bestowed  more  attention  on  the  interior  government  of 
the  country  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  On  the  spot 
where  Charles’s  pavilion  had  been  pitched,  he  built  a 
tower,  as  a memorial  of  his  defeat.  He  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  an  extensive  hospital  for  the  sick  janizaries  in 
the  town,  and  erected  a magnificent  bagnio.  He  also 
constructed  the  great  bastion  over  the  mole  gate,  con- 
trived supplies  of  corn  for  the  inhabitants  during  a 
great  scarcity,  and  performed  other  acts  of  public- 
spiritedness  and  attachment  to  the  people,  which  ren- 
dered his  removal  an  object  of  real  regret.  This  arose 
from  a dispute  with  a powerful  Turkish  family  at 
Constantinople,  respecting  his  hereditary  property  in 
that  city,  which  he  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to 
call  for  his  presence  there. 
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His  successor  was  an  Arab,  named  Sal  ha  Rais,  who  A LG  IKK  - 
extended  the  dominions  of  this  slate  toward  the  south, 
and  dispossessed  Spain  of  the  valuable  port  of  Bujeya.  Bajcva. 

On  his  death,  Hassan  Corso,  a favourite  renegades 
of  the  late  bashaw,  was  elected  by  the  soldiers  as 
their  chieftain,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Porte  should 
be  known.  This  was  announced  in  about  four  months, 
by  the  arrival  of  a fleet  with  a Turk  of  the  name  of 
Tckeli,  as  bashaw,  on  board,  whom  the  Algerines  were, 
at  first  disposed  to  resist.  The  place,  however,  being 
betrayed  to  him  by  a Levantine  chief,  he  ordered  Corso 
to  the  punishment  of  the  chinhun,  which  consisted  in 
being  thrown  on  hooks  fastened  in  a wall,  where  he 
hung  in  horrible  torture  for  three  days.  Alisardo,  the 
vfeeroy  of  Bujeya,  was  the  next  victim  of  Tckeli  a ty- . 
runny.  Understanding  that  he  was  immensely  rich,  he 
bastinadoed,  scarified,  and  finally  impaled  him,  with 
the  vain  hope  of  discovering  his  wealth.  These  cruelties 
having  ripened  the  janizaries  for  revolt,  the  favourable 
moment  of  a plague,  which  induced  Tckeli  to  retire 
from  the  town,  was  seized  by  Yusef,  the  governor  of 
Tremecen,  who  marched  upon  the  bashaw  in  the  old 
demolished  town  of  his  retreat,  and,  after  a short  pur- 
suit, dispatched  him,  and  marched  without  resistance 
into  Algiers.  He  was  now  by  acclamation  elected 
bashaw,  but  died  of  the  plague  in  six  days.  On  this  a 
private  Turkish  soldier,  named  Chajah,  held  the  govern- 
ment until  the  re-arrival  of  Hassan,  the  son  of  Hay- 
radin Barbarossa,  who  was  again  appointed  by  the 
Porte  to  this  regency.  The  year  following  his  return  Alpine 
he  defeated  a formidable  expedition  of  the  Spaniards  ukc  ttf.uuo 
against  M os  lagan,  under  the  command  of  Count  D’Al-  Spaniards 
candela,  taking  12,000  prisoners,  and  immense  spoil. 

The  whole  of  these  were,  of  course,  reduced  to  the 
most  cruel  slavery.  But  Hassan  excited  the  jealousy 
of  his  Algerine  subjects,  by  permitting  those  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  king  of  Cuco,  to  trade  at  the  port  of 
Algiers  for  am  munition.  The  janizaries  seized  him, 
with  several  of  his  officers,  and  threw  him  in  irons,  in 
which  state  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  under  pre- 
tence of  his  having  made  an  effort  to  establish  in 
Algiers  an  independent  kingdom.  Though  he  cleared 
his  character  with  the  court,  a new  bashaw  was  ap- 
pointed, who  held  his  office  but  a few  months,  when 
Hassan  was  a second  time  reinstated  in  his  dignity. 

He  now  assembled  a powerful  army  for  the  attack  of  Attack 
Marsa-al-Quibber,  one  of  the  finest  ports  on  this  coast,  *m!1'**~ 
and  commanding  the  city  of  Oran,  the  strongest  and  * T 
best  possession  of  Spain  in  Barbarv.  After  a long  in- 
vestment of  the  place,  and  when  it  was  on  the  point  of 
surrender,  the  Venetian  admiral.  Doria,  appeared  for 
its  relief,  and  compelled  the  Algerines  to  raise  the 
siege.  Hassan  was  recalled  to  Constantinople  shortly 
after  this  event,  where  he  died. 

Under  his  successor,  Mahamcd,  a romantic  enter-  J«iim 
prize  was  undertaken  against  Algiers  by  John  Gascon,  Gascon, 
a native  of  Valencia.  He  conceived  the  plan  of 
burning  the  Algerine  fleet,  by  night,  in  the  harbour, 
and  his  project  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Spanish  government,  he  was  furnished  with  all  the  ma- 
terials he  required.  He  reached  the  mole  gate  of 
Algiers  in  safety;  but  his  combustibles  were  so  badly 
mixed,  that  during  the  delay  of  attempting  to  fire 
them,  the  garrison  was  alarmed,  and  the  adventurer 
seized  in  attempting  to  escape.  Mahamcd  ordered 
him  to  be  fastened  to  a high  gibbet  by  the  feet,  over 
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ALGIERS,  the  spot  where  he  landed,  and,  in  contempt  of  his 
master,  hung  hia  commission  on  hia  toe*.  At  the  in- 
tercession of  some  of  his  troops,  however,  he  was  at 
first  Liken  down  ; but  others,  joined  by  the  populace, 
having  murmured  ut  this  lenity,  he  was  Hung  on 
the  chiuhun,  or  hook,  where  he  instantly  expired. 

Our  object,  in  this  sketch,  is  rather  to  shew  the 
manner  in  which  this  ill-gotten  territory  has  been 
gradually  acquired,  and  to  give  a brief  history  of  the 
effort*  of  Christian  nations  to  subjugate  it,  than  to 
detail  all  the  internal  vicissitudes  of  its  ever-changing 
government.  It  will  be  enough,  therefore,  to  state, 
that  Mahamed  was  succeeded  by  Ochali,  a renegado, 
who,  from  the  most  abject  condition,  raised  himself 
to  this  eminence,  and  to  general  consideration  in  all 
the  Turkish  settlements  of  the  Mediterranean,  lie  re- 
duced the  kingdom  of  Tunis  to  the  allegiance  of  the 
Porte.  In  1585,  under  Mcmi  Arnaud,  un  Albanian, 
whose  government  appears  to  have  exhibited  some 
unusual  traces  of  justice  and  civilisation,  we  first  find 
Algerines  tfie  Algerines  passing  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  in  con- 
•tlStiof  ftiderable  force,  and  extending  their  depredations  as 
Gibraltar,  far  as  the  Canary  islands.  Here  tlvev  landed,  and 
carried  off  three  hundred  persons  (including  the  family 
of  the  governor),  with  great  plunder,  but  admitted 
some  of  the  principal  ladies  to  ransom. 

Their  government  underwent  a considerable  revolu- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
was  at  that  period  established  in  most  of  its  present 
features.  The  Algerines  having  been  subject  to  a 
perpetual  succession  of  the  most  rapacious  strangers 
tor  their  viceroys,  represented  to  the  Porte  their  dan- 
ger of  subjugation  from  the  Arabs  and  Mcors,  in 
union  with  the  Christian  states,  unless  a more  equitable 
and  stable  form  of  government  could  be  granted  to 
them.  Upon  this  remonstrance,  they  were  permitted 
to  choose  their  own  governor,  who  was  now  called  the 
dev,  and  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  the  (Iowan,  or 
divan,  of  the  city,  the  absolute  government  of  the  state 
was  to  be  committed  : the  Algerines  eugaging  that  the 
tribute  should  be  punctually  remitted,  ami  due  respect 
paid  to  the  bashaw  of  the  grand  seignor,  as  the  repre- 
(jurm  sentative  of  their  sovereign.  A code  of  laws  was  ut  this 
iiK-nt  time  formed  for  the  entire  government  of  the  regency, 
altered.  anfl  a new  oath  of  allegiance  imposed  on  all  the  public 
authorities  and  merchants  of  the  capital.  The  opening 
of  this  century  was  also  marked  by  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  John  Andrew  Doria  upon  the  town  of  Al- 
giers; but.  through  the  prevalence  of  contrary  winds, 
the  expedition  wholly  failed.  In  1616,  the  navy  of  the 
Algerines  had  increased  to  forty  sail  of  vessels  from 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  tons  in  burden,  and 
was  divided  iuto  two  squadrons,  one  of  which  was 
stationed  off  cape  St,  Maria,  between  Seville  and  Lis- 
bon, to  interrupt  all  Christian  vessels  trading  in  this 
direction,  and  the  other  in  the  port  of  Malaga.  The 
government  of  France  was  now  roused  against  these 
shameless  depredators,  and  dispatched  a fleet  of  fifty 
IVauUcu's  sail  to  cruize  after  them  under  Admiral  Beaulieu.  He 
expedition,  dispersed  their  principal  fleet,  and  took  two  of  their 
ships ; another  being  sunk  by  the  commander,  a rene- 
aao  of  Rochelle,  rather  than  it  should  fall  into  the 
and*  of  the  French.  An  English  squadron  was  sent 
Sir  R.  Man-  out  against  them  in  16*20,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
•eL  Robert  Mansel,  but  with  no  great  success.  He  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  burn  the  Algerine  fleet  in 


the  harbour,  bat  seems  only  to  have  stimulated  their  ALGIERS, 
courage  and  cupidity  by  his  appearance ; for,  immedi- 
ately  on  his  retiring,  a new  expedition  was  projected, 
and  the  Algerines  returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
forty  English  vessels;  and  now  held  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  in  defiance,  except  Holland.  Here,  in  1625, 
during  the  war  in  the  Low  Countries,  wc  find  them 
sending  a proposal  of  alliance,  and  offering  to  join  the 
Dutch  fleet  with  sixty  sail  of  vessels  against  the  Spa- 
niards ; but  this  disgraceful  junction  was  declined. 

The  year  16*28  was  distinguished  by  a final  effort  of  Algerines 
the  Algerines  to  shake  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  About  throw  off 
two  years  before,  the  children  of  the  Turks  who  had  Turkish 
been  permitted  to  marry  into  Algerine  families,  had*okc‘ 
seized  the  citadel, and  made  a desperate  and  almost  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  the  government ; and  a favourable 
opportunity  presented  itself  for  the  attempt  at  inde- 
pendence, in  the  exhausted  state  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
then  in  the  midst  of  an  unsuccessful  war  against  Persia. 

The  avarice  of  these  depredators  became  further  stimu- 
lated to  this  effort  by  the  twenty-five  years*  truce  lately 
concluded  between  the  Sultan  and  Ferdinand  II.  whicn 
bound  them,  as  a portion  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  to 
peace  with  all  the  subjects  of  the  emperor.  This  treaty 
they  determined,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Barbary 
powers,  wholly  to  disregard,  and  proceeded  to  make 
prizes  both  of  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Porte,  car- 
rying their  audacity  to  the  extremes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. After  having  pursued  a Dutch  vessel  into  the 
port  of  Alexandretta,  they  had  the  temerity  to  land  and 
burn  the  warehouses  and  public  stores.  The  Turks  con- 
tented themselves  with  a iorinal  remonstrance.  In  these 
outrages  they  continued  wholly  unchecked  for  several 
years.  In  1652  a French  fleet  being  driven  by  stress 
of  weather  into  Algiers,  demanded  the  release  of  all 
Frenchmen  then  in  slavery  there,  which  being  refused, 
the  admiral  carried  oft’  the  Turkish  viceroy  and  his 
cadi,  with  their  whole  retinue.  In  revenge  for  this, 
the  Algerines  demolished  a French  fort,  called  the 
bastion  of  France,  which  had  been  recently  erected 
ou  their  coast,  in  virtue  of  a treaty  between  l>ewis  XIII. 
and  the  Porte,  aud  carried  six  hundred  settlers  into 
slavery.  They  also  projected  at  this  period  an  attack 
upon  the  treasures  ol  Loretto,  which  only  failed  through 
contrary  winds ; and  having  landed  at  Puglia  in  Naples, 
they  brought  away  many  captives,  and  sweeping  every 
vessel  of  importance  from  the  Adriatic,  returned  with  a 
prodigious  spoil. 

Capello,  the  grand  admiral  of  the  Venetians,  pre-  Capello. 
pared  to  avenge  their  depredations  on  the  republic  in 
1653.  A fleet  of  twenty-eight  sail  was  equipped,  and 
commissioned  to  take,  bum,  or  destroy,  every  vessel  of 
the  Barbary  states.  He  followed  the  Algerine  squa- 
dron iuto  the  port  of  Valona,  from  which,  after  a block- 
ade of  some  days,  it  attempted  to  escape,  and  was 
vigorously  attacked  and  defeated  off  the  shore.  The 
Turkish  commander  of  the  castle,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  Venetian  admiral,  supported  the  Algerines  on  this 
occasion  ; and  a shot  from  one  of  his  squadron  hap- 
pening to  fall  on  a Turkish  mosque  of  the  town,  the 
whole  affair  was  resented  as  an  attack  upon  the  Porte, 
who  compelled  the  Venetians  to  recall  their  commander, 
and  nay  a recompenec  of  500,000  ducats.  Though 
Capello  had  scarcely  left  the  Algerines  a ship  to  put  to 
sea,  we  find  them,  in  about  two  years,  at  the  head  of 
a still  greater  naval  force  than  ever.  During  their 
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ALGIERS-  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  their  former  squadron,  a 
corsair  returned  from  the  coast  of  Iceland  with  six  hun- 
dred slaves  of  both  sexes ; and  the  Dutch  French,  and 
English,  were  now  glad  to  obtain  peace  with  them  upon 
almost  any  terms.  A spirited  attack  wus  made  about  this 
time  upon  an  Algerine  fleet  of  seven  vessels,  by  a single 
Dutchman,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  vice-admiral  of 
Expedition  France,  the  Marquis  du  Quesne,  in  1G8‘2,  to  inflict 
upon  this  horde  of  robbers  their  tirst  exemplary  chaa- 
(jucuic.  tigement  on  tlieir  own  shores.  In  the  autumn  of  this 
year  he  vigorously  bombarded  the  town,  and  set  Hrc  to 
it  in  so  many  directions,  that  but  for  a sudden  change 
of  wind,  which  drove  the  flames  toward  the  sea,  aud 
forced  the  admiral  from  the  harbour,  he  would  at  that 
time  have  utterly  destroyed  the  place.  Returning, 
however,  in  the  May  following,  with  a strong  force 
under  the  joint  command  of  himself  and  tire  Marquis 
D’Affranville,  he  formally  invested  the  place,  upon  whose 
defence  the  Algerines  had  bestowed  every  possible  at- 
tention during  the  winter.  Two  days  of  the  most 
active  bombardment  had  again  almost  reduced  the 
town  to  ashes,  the  palace  of  the  dey  was  in  ruins,  when 
the  French  consul  with  a Turkish  delegate  were  sent 
to  the  admiral  to  sue  for  peace.  While  the  uegocia- 
Uonswere  pending,  a portion  of  the  French  captives  in 
Algiers  were  also  sent  to  the  squadron ; but  a division 
arising  in  the  dowan  respecting  the  terms  of  peace,  the 
dey  was  butchered,  by  the  soldiery,  at  the  instigation  of 
Mezomorto,  the  Algerine  admiral,  and  himself  elected  in 
his  room.  This  desperate  barbarian  refused  to  ratify 
any  of  the  articles  of  peace ; he  exhibited  the  bloody 
flag  of  utter  defianeg  on  the  walls ; and  massacring 
all  the  remaining  French  in  the  town,  caused  the  con- 
sul to  be  fastened  to  a mortar  and  shot  off  against  the 
bombarding  fleet.  Du  Qucsno  now  redoubled  his  efforts 
for  just  vengeance;  the  flames  of  the  city  were  re- 
kindled until  they  illuminated  the  sea  for  several 
leagues  round  ; every  vessel  in  the  harbour,  and  all  the 
works  and  fortifications  were  destroyed ; nor  would  he 
leave  the  place  until  the  whole  of  the  lower  part,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  upper  part  of  the  city  was  one 
heap  of  ruins.  The  dowan  was  ultimately  compelled 
to  send  to  Pari*  for  peace.  As  a specimen  of  Alge- 
rine manners  at  this  period,  and  no  unfavourable  exhi- 
bition of  their  talents  in  pleading  such  a cause  as  theirs, 
we  cannot  forbear  subjoining  the  copy  of  the  speech 
made  by  the  Algerine  envoy  to  Louis  XIV.  on  this  oc- 
casion : 

Algrrine  “ Most  high,  most  excellent,  most  powerful,  mag- 
» perch  to  ^ nanimous,  and  invincible  Louis  XIV.  emperor  of 
Loui*  XIV.  the  French,  whom  God  preserve,  and  make  happy, 

“ 1 prostrate  myself  at  the  foot  of  thy  sublime  im- 
perial throne,  as  the  messenger  of  the  joy  with  which 
our  republic,  and  the  dey,  my  master,  have  concluded 
a peace  with  thy  lieutenant ; and  of  their  impatient 
desire,  that  thy  sublime  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  put 
thy  ratifying  seal  to  it.  The  force  of  thy  cver-victorious 
arms,  and  the  strength  of  thy  sword,  have  made  them 
sensible  of  the  fault  which  Baba  Hassan  committed,  in 
declaring  war  against  thy  subjects.  I am  deputed 
hither  to  beg  thy  pardon  for  it,  and  to  assure  thee,  in 
the  sirveerest  terms,  that  henceforth  our  conduct  shall 
be  such  as  may  deserve  the  friendship  of  the  greatest 
emperor  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  the  only  one  we 
stand  in  dread  of. 

“ The  atrocious  violence  committed  against  the 


person  of  thy  consul  is  such  as  we  should  judge,  would  ALGIERS, 
prove  an  invincible  obstacle  to  a peace,  if  thy  light, 
which,  like  that  of  the  sun,  penetrates  all  things,  did 
not  easily  conceive  how  far  an  enraged  and  ungovern- 
able populace  can  carry  their  furious  resentment,  in 
the  midst  of  multitudes  of  their  fellow-citizens,  crushed 
in  pieces  by  thy  bombs  ; of  which  number  they  beheld 
tlieir  parents,  brethren,  and  children,  deprived  either 
of  life,  effects,  01  liberty. 

44  But  whatever  their  motives  were,  the  violence  we 
arc  far  from  excusiug  or  extenuating.  I come  to  beg 
of  thee  to  turn  for  ever  away  thy  sacred  eyes  from 
beholding  a deed  detested  by  all  good  men  amongst 
us,  especially  those  in  power ; who  cannot  therefore 
be  justly  charged  with  it. 

“ We  hope,  mighty  emperor,  great  as  Gem&ehid, 
opulent  as  kraour,  magnificent  as  Solyman,  and  mag- 
nanimous as  Akemptas,  that  thy  clemency  will  not  re- 
ject these  our  earnest  prayers ; and  the  high  opinion 
we  have  of  thy  unparallehnl  generosity,  gives  us  a kind 
of  assurance,  that  thou  will  order  all  our  brethren  who 
wear  thy  chains,  to  be  set  at  liberty,  as  we  ourselves 
have  done,  not  only  to  thy  subjects,  but  likewise  to 
those  who  were  under  the  shadow  of  thy  august  name ; 
that  the  joy  for  this  peace  may  become  equal  and  uni- 
versal ; and  that  a much  greater  number  of  mouths 
may  be  thereby  opened  to  celebrate  thy  praise.  That, 
when  thy  subjects  return  to  their  country,  they  may 
thankfully  come  aud  throw  themselves  at  thy  feet, 
while  ours  proclaim  thy  praise  throughout  the  vast 
countries  of  Africa,  and  imprint  in  their  children  a 
veneration  for  thy  incomparable  virtues,  and  a due  re- 
gard for  the  French  nation. 

“ This  will  prove  the  happy  foundation  of  an  eternal 
peace ; of  which  we  promise  on  exact  and  religious 
observance  on  our  part,  in  all  its  articles  ; not  doubting 
but  it  will  be  equally  observed  by  thy  subjects ; from 
whom  thy  authority  claims  an  unlimited  obedience. 

44  May  the  almighty  aud  gracious  Creator  give  a 
blessing  upon  this  peace,  and  maintain  a perpetual 
union,  between  the  most  high,  most  excellent,  and 
most  magnanimous  emperor  of  the  French,  and  the 
most  illustrious  and  magnificent  bashaw,  dey,  douwan, 
and  the  victorious  armies  of  the  republic  of  Algiers.*’ 

Unit.  History,  Modern,  vol.  xv. 

Fearful  of  his  predecessor’s  fate,  the  ferocious  dey 
now  abdicated  the  sovereignty ; and  the  disputes  which 
took  place  between  the  Turkish  viceroys  and  the  Alge- 
rine aeys,  occupy  the  principal  part  of  their  domestic 
history  to  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  when  the 
Porte  united  the  two  dignities  into  one. 

The  English,  in  IG8fi,  effected  a very  favourable  Eonli»h 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Algerines,  which  was  renewed  treaiie*. 
at  various  periods  by  James  II.  William  III.  and 
Geo.  II.  on  which  last  occasion  all  the  former  treaties 
with  the  Algerine  republic  are  said  to  be  ratified ; and 
these  treaties  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  intercourse 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  Algerine  state,  until  that  which 
arose  out  of  the  last  expedition.  In  1708,  the  Atge- 
_ rincs  obtained  possession  of  Oran  from  the  Spaniard*, 
which  they  held  until  1737.  The  history  of  the  last 
ce  ntury  has  been  marked  by  various  attempts  of  the 
Christian  nations  to  compel  the  observance  of  their 
respective  treaties  by  arms ; none  of  which,  however, 
were  so  distinguished  as  that  of  Du  Quesne,  in  the 
preceding  century  ; a mixed  and  compromising  policy, 
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ALGIERS,  being  either  dictated  by  necessity . and  the  more  im- 
nortant  wars  of  Europe,  or  being  strangely  thought  to 
furnish  the  ouly  method  of  humbling  these  faithless 
depredators. 

l/.rd  Ex-  Our  establishments  at  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon 

'"uedUi  ^,ave  ,ntteT,y  preserved  our  relations  with  them  more 

i .f>r<  i ion.  gtaj)je  t|IOBC  cf  aUy  other  state  ; but  the  general 
peace  of  the  European  continent,  in  1816,  induced  the 
British  gov  eminent  to  endeavour  to  moke  some  more 
permanent  arrangements  with  the  Algerines.  They  were 
required  to  treat  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  isles  us 
British  subjects;  a peace  between  the  Barbary  States 
and  Sardinia  and  Naples  was  negociated  by  our  com- 
mander in  the  Mediterranean,  aud  the  abolition  of  all 
Christian  slavery.  To  each  of  these  proposals,  except 
the  last,  the  dey  was  willing  to  accede ; but  this  he 
evaded,  by  pleading  himself  to  be  a subject  of  the  Porte, 
and  requested  a delay  of  six  months  to  be  able  to  con- 
sult his  government.  l/>rd  Exmouth  agreed  to  wait 
three  months,  but  had  scarcely  quitted  the  shores  when 
a most  barbarous  outrage  on  die  coral  fisheries  at  Bona 
summoned  him  to  return.  To  this  place  n number  of 
Corsicans,  Neapolitans,  and  Italians  hud  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  resorting  for  coral,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  flag.  On  the  23d  of  May  a body 
of  2,000  Algerine  infantry  and  cavalry  attacked  their 
lxiats ; the  fire  of  the  forts  opened  upon  them  at  the 
same  time,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  their  unresisting 
crews  were  butchered.  The  British  flags  were  seized 
and  trampled  under  foot. 

This  event  decided  government  to  one  of  the  most 
glorious  efforts  of  the  British  arms.  The  Impregnable, 
of  98  guns,  three  70-gun  ship,  and  the  I^ander,  of 
AO  guns,  with  four  frigates,  several  smaller  vessels, 
gun-boats,  &c.  wero  commanded  to  rendezvous  at 
Gibraltar : here  they  were  joined  by  five  Dutch  fri- 
gates and  a slooj^  and  appeared  before  Algiers  on  the 
18th  of  August.  Very  considerable  additions  had 
been  made  to  the  fortifications,  and  new  works  were 
thrown  up  on  both  flanks  of  the  town,  while  an  army 
of  40,000  troops  had  been  collected  from  the  interior. 
The  ships  were  all  in  port,  and  between  forty  and  fifty 
mortar  and  gun  boats. 

After  a fruitless  message  to  the  dey,  offering  those 
terms  of  peace  which  were  afterwards  gladly  accepted, 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August,  Lord  Exmouth, 
hi  the  Queen  Charlotte,  personally  commenced  the 
uttnek,  which  was  seconded  hy  the  whole  fleet  under 
his  command,  and  well  supported  by  the  Dutch;  the 
tiring  continued  incessantly  fbr  twelve  hours,  when, 
towards  sun-set,  the  whole  of  the  Algerine  fleet  was 
destroyed,  and  one-half  the  town,  'flic  British  ad- 
miral then  ordered  the  fleet  to  anchor  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  of  the  enemy’s  batteries  and  mortars  as 
were  still  tindemolisheil,  and  the  follow  ing  morning  had 
the  satisfaction  to  receive  the  full  acknowledgment  of 
nil  the  proposals  made  by  him  to  the  dey,  in  the  follow  - 
ing treaty. 

I.  The  abolition  for  ever  of  Christian  slavery. 

II.  The  delivery  to  the  British  flag  of  all  sl'aves  in 
the  dominions  of  the  dey,  to  whatever  nation  they  may 
belong,  at  noon,  on  the  31st  August. 

III.  To  deliver  also  to  the  British  flag  all  money 
received  by  the  dey  for  the  redemption  of  slaves 
since  the  commencement  of  this  year,  at  noon,  also 
of  the  «uuc  d.jr. 
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IV.  Reparation  being  made  to  the  British  consul  ALGIERS 
for  all  losses  he  may  have  sustained  in  consequence  of 

his  confinement. 

V.  The  dey  making  a public  apology*,  in  presence  of 
his  ministers  aud  officers,  and  begging  pardon  of  the 
consul  in  terms  dictated  by  tlie  captain  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte. 

Ixird  Exmouth  had  the  satisfaction  of  informing  the 
British  Admiralty,  on  the  1st  of  September,  that  all  tlie 
slaves  in  Algiers  were  already  embarked,  with  357,000 
dollars  for  Naples,  and  25,000  for  Sardinia; 

Algiers  is  now  a complete  military  despotism,  under  Prewnt 
tlie  absolute  controul  of  the  dey,  who  is  chosen  from  vt 
amongst  the  Turkish  soldiery.  On  the  demise  of  this  chief-  Algi«». 
tain  (if  such  a term  may  be  used  where  scarcely  one  in 
ten  meets  a natural  death),  the  soldiery,  of  every  rank, 
repair  to  the  palace,  and  each  offers  his  vote  in  favour 
of  a new  candidate.  He  may  be  chosen  out  of  tlu.» 
lowest  ranks  of  the  army;  and  until  an  unanimity 
that  would  scarcely  be  expected  from  them  decides  tlie 
general  choice,  the  ballot  is  obliged  to  be  kept  open. 

M.  Fananti  states  that  they  ordinarily  wait  for  an 
absolute  unanimity,  and  that  then  no  candidate  dare 
refuse  the  nrofem-d  sovereignty.  While  this  may  be 
the  law  of  nis  election,  the  scimetar  more  frequently 
determines  it.  A factious  multitude  of  the  janizaries 
will  not  scruple  to  repair  to  the  palace,  and  sending 
the  dey  a message  to  quit,  will  strike  off  his  head  at 
the  avenue  at  which  he  presents  himself;  sometimes  he 
has  been  cut  down,  surrounded  hy  officers,  in  the 
midst  of  the  divan;  at  other  times,  but  less  fre- 
quently, recourse  has  been  had  (p  poison  to  get  rid  of 
a disagreeable  or  unfortunate  master.  The  dowan,  or 
divan,  is  almost  a nominal  council  of  state.  Originally 
it  consisted  of  800  or  1,000  military  officers,  assisted 
in  emergencies  by  all  the  resident  officers  of  the  city. 

But  the  aga  of  the  janizaries  is  now  the  only  officer 
of  important  authority  under  the  dey.  All  military 
orders  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  aga : no  offending 
soldier  can  be  executed  but  under  his  warrant  and 
superintendence;  and  the  keys  of  the  metropolis  are 
entrusted  to  his  care.  This  officer  holds  his  place  but 
two  months,  when  he  is  succeeded  by  the  chiak,  who 
is  always  the  next  senior  officer  in  the  army,  and  the 
retiring  aga  considered  as  superannuated,  and  ex- 
empt from  service,  but  receives  pay  for  tlie  rest  of  his 
life.  A secretary  of  state  fills  the  next  place  in  dignity, 
who  is  chosen  out  of  the  yiah  bashaws,  or  colonels,  of 
whom  thirty  surround  the  aga  in  council,  and  from 
amongst  whom  the  ambassadors  to  foreign  states  are 
generally  selected.  The  balloch-bashaws,  or  oldest 
captains,  and  tlie  oldach-bashaws,  or  oldest  lieutenants, 
take  the  next  rank,  the  former  being  generally  about 
8(H)  in  number,  and  the  latter  400. 

The  military  force  of  Algiers  is  verv  precarious  in  Military 
amount,  and  has  been  variously  rated,  iVoin  25,000,  or  furcr. 
30,000.  to  upwards  of  100,000  men.  In  fact,  the 
Turkish  soldiers,  who  are  the  main  sinew  of  the  army, 
do  not  exceed  15,000  or  16,000  men;  the  cologlis,  or 
Algerine  Turks,  increase  it  some  thousands  more  ; while 
the  summons  of  the  dey  to  the  Bedouins  of  the  south 
will  bring  in  such  numbers  of  these  troops,  us  have 
sheiks  in  alliaucc  with,  or  obedience  to  the  dey.  His 
naval  forces  arc  not  ordinarily  more  than  between 
twenty  and  thirty  vessel,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  the  property  of  private  adventurers,  but  under  the 
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ALGIERS-  command  of  the  government  in  cases  of  exigency.  The 
corsairs  arc  treated  with  great  respect  by  Uie  dey  and 
the  people. 

Revenue.  The  public  revenue  is  exceedingly  uncertain.  Dr. 

Shaw  computed  the  whole  at  no  more  than  300,000 
dollars,  of  which  200,000  went  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  array.  The  ransom  of  captives,  monopoly  of  grain, 
and  arbitrary  imposts  on  strangers,  are  the  chief 
sources  of  this  income,  together  with  a trifiiug  impost 
on  the  trading  transactions  of  the  provincial  Moon, 
Jews,  and  resident  Christians.  On  an  uuusual  demand 
upon  bis  treasury,  the  dey  will  give  directions  for  the 
strangling  of  two  or  three  neighbouring  governors,  or 
rich  Moors,  and  seize  upon  their  coders  without  scruple; 
or  he  will  order  an  irruption  of  the  Turks  against  the 
Bedouins,  or  declare  war  against  some  of  the  smaller 
European  states.  The  merchants  of  the  capital  are, 
insuch  cases,  exposed  to  similar  treatment. 

Trade.  From  Algiers  they  export  grain,  wax,  coarse  linen, 

cotton,  raisins,  dried  figs,  honey,  dates,  and  brocades ; 
and  sugar  and  coffee,  the  fruits  of  their  piracy  ; ostrich 
feathers,  otto  of  rosea,  gold  dust,  brought  by  the  cara- 
vans ; horses,  and  cattle.  It  is  also  a good  market  for 
the  purchase  of  shawls,  both  of  home  and  foreign  ma- 
nufacture. Taffetas,  velvet,  and  silks,  arc  wrought 
here  in  small  looms,  and  some  inferior  Turkish  carpets. 
They  import  gunpowder,  flints,  and  fire-arms  of  all 
descriptions ; ship  timber,  deals,  and  all  kinds  of  naval 
stores;  finer  cloths,  gold  and  silver  stufls,  damasks, 
raw  cotton,  spices,  tin,  iron,  plated  brass,  lead,  quick- 
silver, linen,  tartar,  alum,  nee,  cochineal,  soap,  cop- 
peras, aloes,  vermilion,  logwood,  and  brazil. 

AdminUira-  Justice  is  ordinarily  administered  by  the  cadi,  who 

lion  of  attends  a kind  of  police-court  twice  a-dav  to  dispose 

justice.  0f  a|j  gujig  and  ofteuces.  But  every  principal  cause, 
civil  and  criminal,  is  referred  to  the  dey,  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, to  some  of  his  chief  officers,  who  “ sit  in  the 
gate”  of  the  palace  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  these 
appeals.  Capital  punishments  are  inflicted,  with  the 
characteristic  cruelty  of  this  state,  by  burning,  impaling, 
throwing  on  tbechinhuns,  or  hooks  (where  the  criminal 
will  sometimes  hang  for  days  by  the  ribs  before  he 
expires),  hanging,  or  throwing  in  a sack  into  the  sea. 
The  latter  is  chiefly  the  punishment  of  women  for  in- 
fidelity. The  Turks,  it  is  said,  are  never  punished  in 
public,  but  privately,  in  the  apartments  of  the  aga. 

Copulation.  The  basis  of  the  population  of  Algie^  consists  of 
Moors  and  Turks,  the  latter  filling  every  post  of  im- 
portance. A few  resident  Christians  and  Jews  arc 
found  in  the  towns,  but  no  class  of  the  inhabitants 
mutt  presume  to  rank  with  a Turk,  who  here  retains 
all  the  bravery  and  openness  of  his  character,  mixed 
with  no  small  portion  of  pride,  indolence,  and  rapacity. 
The  cologlis,  or  children  of  the  Turks  by  the  Moorish 
females,  form  the  most  intelligent  of  the  middle  clusses 
of  the  population.  The  Moors  are  principally  divided 
into  the  kabyias,  or  mountain  tribes,  and  the  berebers, 
and  are  the  mechanics  of  the  country ; the  Arabian 
tribes  keep  themselves  wholly  distinct  from  the  other 
inhabitants,  and  are  principally  connected  with  cara- 
vans and  merchandize. 

illiterate  Printing,  according  to  M.  Pananli,  has  not  yet  been 

xioditiuu.  1 introduced  into  the  Barbary  states,  under  the  fear  of 
diffusing  too  much  knowledge;  all  the  instruction  given 
to  children  consists  in  teaching  the  boys  to  read  and 
repeat  fifty  or  sixty  aphorisms  from  the  Koran ; their 


alfagui,  or  loarncd  men,  of  course,  are  jugglers  of  all  ALGIERS, 
descriptions,  and  the  wit  of  their  besl-mformcd  parties 
consists  in  attempting  charades  in  verse,  which  others 
are  to  solve  in  rhyme. 

A squadron  making  a prize  immediately  drafts  out  Capture  uf 
the  crew,  and  replaces  it  with  men  from  her  own  ; she  •Javes- 
is  then  hastened  to  Algiers,  or  a neighbouring  friendly 
port,  the  flag  of  the  vanquished  enemy  is  displayed 
under  that  of  die  corsair,  and  several  guns  announce 
the  capture.  Consigning  her  slaves  to  the  captain  of 
die  port,  the  cruiser  returns  to  sea;  but  the  first  step 
towards  a final  disposal  of  the  cargo,  is  to  submit  an 
inventory  of  the  whole  to  the  dey,  whose  legal  property 
every  capture  is  supposed  to  be,  but  who  contents 
himself,  generally,  with  an  eighth  of  die  value,  and  a 
capricious  selection  of  the  slaves.  All  Christian  slaves 
who  are  on  Itonfd  an  Algerine  when  she  makes  a cap- 
ture, are  said  to  be  allowed  their  regular  share  of  die 
prize. 

The  slaves  intended  for  sale  are  marched  to  the  r.f 
basistan,  or  auction  marl,  and  made  to  exhibit  their  ,hr,n‘ 
powers  of  action  by  walking  backwards  aud  forwards, 
as  we  exhibit  a horse ; a crier  being  in  attendance  to 
announce  their  number,  trades,  and  respective  qualities. 

There  are  middle-men,  or  brokers,  in  this  disgraceful 
traffic,  who  speculate  upon  parties  likely  to  be  ran- 
somed, or  to  pay  them  for  their  temporary  maintenance. 

Working  on  board  die  gallics  of  the  corsairs,  keeping 
up  the  public  roads  and  works,  and  all  kinds  of  do- 
mestic servitude,  are  the  lot  of  these  unhappy  captives. 

The  women  of  better  appearance,  in  a company  of  new 
slaves,  are  committed  to  the  care  of  an  officer,  called 
the  checkelbeld,  until  offers  lor  their  ransom  are  made  ; 
poorer  females  are  consigned  at  once  to  any  treatment 
that  their  Turkish  or  Moorish  masters  may  think 
proper  to  inflict. 

The  coin  in  circulation  at  Algiers  is  chiefly  that  ofC<*5n. 
the  foreign  commercial  nations ; the  Spanish  doubloon 
and  dollar  arc  those  most  commonly  seen  : the  sultanas 
of  gold  pass  for  two  dollars.  Beside  these,  there  is  a 
copper  barba,  having  the  arms  of  the  country  on  each 
side,  and  a square  silver  asper,  worth  about  an  English 
crown.  The  pata  cliica  is  an  ideal  sum,  like  the  pound 
English,  equal  to  232  aspers. 

The  cadi  is  a judge  ecclesiastical ; and  besides  him  RdlfiaD. 
there  is  a superior  religious  officer,  the  mufti,  or  high 
priest,  and  an  inferior  one,  called  the  grand  marabeet, 
or  great  saint,  with  whom  conjointly  rests  the  decision 
of  all  religious  matters.  The  Algerines  are  generally 
some  of  the  most  licentious  disciples  of  Mahomet. 

Algiers,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  that  name,  has  The  capital, 
been  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
lcosium.  It  rises  on  the  acclivity  of  a hill  from  the 
sea,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  has  a most 
imposing  appearance  when  first  seen  by  a stranger.  It 
stands  in  N.IaL  36°,  49\  E.  Ion.  2°,  12,  and  contains  a 
population  of  about  150,000  souls.  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  it  was  surrounded  by  a high  wall,  twelve 
feet  in  thickness,  flanked  with  square  towers,  and  a 
deep  ditch,  but  these  have,  through  neglect,  fallen 
into  decay,  and  the  Algerines  have  long  since  directed 
their  best  efforts  to  a naval  rather  than  a military  de- 
fence of  the  place.  The  mole  of  the  harbour  forms  a 
spacious  semicircle,  or  bason,  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  fathoms  long  by  eighty  broad,  within  which 
ships  of  the  largest  burden  may  ride  iu  safety,  h is 
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ALGIERS,  defended  by  a castle,  built  on  the  solid  rock,  and 
— . surmounted  by  a light-house.  The  batteries,  which  are 
QITN^  numerous  along  the  coast,  are  well  supplied  with  gnns, 
. ^ . and,  since  the  British  expedition,  are  said  to  have  been 

placed  in  a better  state  of  defence  than  ever.  Three 
powerful  batteries  defend  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

The  town  consists  of  one  principal  street,  running 
from  east  to  west,  in  which  are  the  corn  and  provision 
markets,  and  all  the  best  shops  and  warehouses. 
The  other  streets,  or  rather  lanes  and  alleys,  are  so 
narrow,  that  two  persons  can  scarcely  walk  abreast. 
The  houses,  which  are  lofty,  have  flat  roofs,  com- 
municating with  each  other,  and  are  built  of  brick  or 
■tone,  with  a paved  court  in  the  centre ; the  chim- 
nics  rise  in  the  four  corners  of  the  terrace,  and  the 
whole  is  generally  whitewashed  once  a-yenr.  Those 
of  the  rich  merchants  are  splendidly  ornamented 
within  with  marble  columns,  and  ceilings  of  superior 
workmanship.  The  baths  and  mosques  are  numerous 
and  spacious  ; there  are  capacious  and  handsome  bar- 
racks for  the  Turkish  soldiery  ; but  the  best  building 
of  the  place  is  the  dey’s  palace,  in  the  centre  of  the 
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principal  street,  containing  two  noble  hails,  one  of  ALGIERS, 
which  is  apportioned  to  the  dowan.  There  are  separate  — 
baths  for  female  use,  to  which  no  male  person  may  dare  ALHAM- 
to  approach.  ’ BRA, 

The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  two 
aqueducts,  which  convey  it  from  the  neighbouring 
hills  to  numerous  fountains ; and  every  house  is 
provided  with  a cistern,  communicating  by  pipes  to 
these  fountains.  The  inhabitants  visit  each  other  in 
the  evening,  and  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  on  which 
they  can  form  0 promenade  from  one  end  of  the  town 
to  the  other ; ladders  being  purposely  placed  to  connect 
those  of  unequal  height.  The  vicinity  of  Algiers  is 
fertile,  and  even  luxuriant  in  its  produce;  gardens  and 
groves,  studded  with  white  cottages,  relieve  the  eye  on 
every  side,  and  invite  the  citizens,  as  far  as  nature  can 
go,  to  a groteful  and  tranquil  retirement.  Vines  of 
great  beauty  and  fruitfulness,  melons,  orange,  citron, 
and  fruit  trees  abound  in  these  gardens,  which  are 
watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  and  command  a most 
extensive  prospect  on  the  sea. 


ALGOA,or  ZwarthoprBay,  a bay  of  South  Africa, 
in  S.  lat.  33°,  56'.  E.  Ion,  26°,  53'.  A river  of  the  same 
name  runs  through  the  adjoining  valley. 

ALGODANAI.ES  ISLANDS,  a cluster  of  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Peru,  abounding  in  fresh  water. 
They  are  distant  eight  leagues  from  the  harbour  of 
Cobijah.  W.  Ion.  72°,  50‘.  S.  lat  21°.  56'. 

ALGOL,  or  Medusa's  head,  in  Astronomy,  marked 
ft,  a star  of  variable  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Perseus.  Montanari  first  observed  its  variations,  in 
1694,  to  be  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  magnitude. 
Afterwards,  Flamstead  made  the  same  observations ; 
but  Goodricke,  of  York,  discovered  the  period  of 
these  variations  to  he  two  clays,  twenty  hours,  forty- 
eight  minutes,  and  fifty-six  seconds.  Wurm,  during 
fifteen  years' observation,  made  only  the  small  addition 
of  two  seconds,  seven  minutes,  to  Goodricke’s  calcula- 
tions ; but  Lalande  makes  the  period  of  variation  two 
days,  twenty  hours,  forty-nine  minutes,  and  two  se- 
conds ; and  asserts  that,  in  its  brightest  state,  this  star 
is  sometimes  more  brilliant  than  o in  the  same  con- 
stellation, while  at  other  times  it  is  far  less  so. 

ALGONQUINS,  the  name  of  several  tribes  of  savage 
North  American  Indians,  of  the  same  general  stock, 
but  the  exact  limits  of  whose,  country  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  define.  They  are  supposed  to  occupy  the 
tract  which  is  nearly  formed  into  an  island  by  the 
rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  Iroquois.  These  tribes  were 
once  closely  connected  with  the  Iroquois  Indians,  and 
considered  as  their  protectors  ; but  their  allies  and  pro- 
tegees soon  began  to  rival  their  former  masters  in  the 
arts  of  hunting  and  of  war,  and  jealousies  arose  which 
almost  proved  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the  Algonquins, 
although  they  were  assisted  by  the  French.  The 
language  of  the  Algonquins  is  considered  as  the  most 
ancient  and  copious  of  the  three  radical  tongues  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  and  is  preferred  to  either  the 
Huron  or  the  Sioux.  There  is  a church  devoted  to  the 
Romish  religion  in  their  territory,  but  the  exertions  of 


the  priesthood  have  hitherto  had  little  effect  on  their 
morals ; they  are  in  the  general  practice  of  polygamy, 
and  much  given  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  country  around  them  is  cultivated  in  miserable 
and  detached  patches  of  ground,  and  this  solely  by 
their  women,  the  men  being  engrossed  with  fishing  and 
hunting. 

ALGOR,  in  Medicine,  a term  designating  an  unusual 
and  morbid  coldness  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

ALGORAB,  in  Astronomy,  a fixed  star,  marked  <5, 
of  the  third  magnitude,  in  the  right  wing  of  the  con- 
stellation Corvus. 

ALGORITHM,  an  Arabic  term  for  the  art  of  calcu- 
lating any  kind  of  numbers  readily  and  accurately.  It 
is  principally  used  by  Spanish  writers  to  express  various 
practical  operations  in  algebra.  We  also  speak  of  the 
algorithm  of  integers,  of  fractions,  and  of  surds;  and 
sometimes  apply  the  term  generally  to  the  rudiments 
of  arithmetic  and  of  algebra. 

ALGUAZIL,  in  Spanish  Polity,  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  judge,  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute,  or  procure 
the  exeeutm*  of,  nil  the  ordinary  decrees  of  justice. 

ALHABOIl,  in  Astronomy,  an  Arabic  term  for  the 
star  Sirius. 

ALHAMA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gra- 
nada, pleasantly  situated  on  a river  of  the  same  name, 
and  between  two  lofty  mountains.  It  possesses  warm 
medicinal  baths,  and  drinking  waters,  which  are  ac- 
counted very  salutary.  This  town  is  celebrated  for  a 
gallant  defence  made  by  the  Spaniards  against  the 
Moors,  in  1481,  and  for  the  immense  plunder  the  latter 
obtained  from  it.  It  was  the  Artigia  of  the  ancients, 
and  some  Moorish  embellishments  still  remain  on  its 
baths.  W.  ion.  3°,  26'.  N.  lat.  36°,  57'. 

ALHAMBRA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Arrftgon,  and  district  of  Teruel,  lying  on  a river  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  seven  miles  distant  from  TenieL 
There  is  likewise  a village  of  this  name  in  the  province 
of  La  Mancha,  in  Spain. 
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ALHAM-  ALHAMRA,  Mfdixat  Alhamra,  or  Almam- 
RA.  bra,  i.  r,  the  Red  City,  a splendid  portion,  or  suburb 
of  ancient  Granada,  when  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  empire  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  Some  of 
the  Arabian  historians  suppose  it  to  have  been  so  named 
from  the  colour  of  its  materials  ; according  to  others, 
it  is  a corruption  of  Alhiunar,  the  name  of  the  founders 
tribe.  It  was  the  Alcazar,  or  royal  palace  of  the  kings 
of  Granada;  but  grew,  by  numerous  additions,  at  last, 
“ as  it  were,  into  another  city.**  lbnu*l  Khatib,  or 
Alkatih,  as  his  description  of  this  kingdom  and  capital 
is  preserved  iu  Casiri’s  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Escurial- 
ensis,  thus  speaks  of  its  ancient  and  complete  appear* 
ance  : “ Here  are  seen  lofty  towers,  very  strongly-for- 
tified citadels,  superb  palaces,  and  other  splendid  edi- 
fices, the  view  of  which  fills  the  spectator’s  mind  with 
admiration.  There  a vast  mass  of  water,  whose  loud 
murmuring  noise  is  heard  at  a distance,  flows  from 
various  springs,  and  irrigates  both  the  fields  and  mea- 
dows. The  outer  walls  of  the  city  of  Granada  are 
surrounded  by  most  choice  and  spacious  gardens, 
where  the  trees  are  so  thickly  set,  as  to  resemble 
hedges ; yet  not  so  as  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the 
beautiful  towers  of  the  Alhamra,  which  sparkle  like 
stars  amoug  the  leaves.  No  spot,  in-short,  is  without 
its  orchards,  vineyards,  and  gardens ; and  so  abundant 
is  the  produce  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  reared  on  the 
widely-extended  plain,  that  the  wealth  alone  of  the  first 
princes  can  equal  their  annual  value.1* 

Seated  on  the  northern  brow  of  a lofty  eminence, 
which  commands  a full  view  of  the  city  of  Granada  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  a charming  country  on  the.  other, 
Alhamra,  yet  encloses  in  its  ruined  wails  many  monu- 
ments of  ancient  art,  and  truces  of  its  former  splendour, 
which  successfully  rival,  if  they  do  not  exceed  in  mag- 
nificence, all  other  remains  of  antiquity.  The  ascent 
to  it  from  Granada  is  through  a narrow  street,  the 
Calle  de  los  Gomeles,  so  called  from  an  ancient  Moorish 
family,  which  leads  to  a massive  gate,  built'  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  opening  into  the  outward  en- 
closure of  the  palace.  A very  steep  avenue  of  elms, 
which  soon  increases  to  a wood,  now  meets  the  eye, 
intersected  in  many  directions  by  wild,  neglected  walks, 
where  streams  of  clear  water,  obstructed  by  the  rub- 
bish of  their  old  channels,  spread  over  the  whole  road. 
A large  fountain  adorns  the  platform  near  the  top 
of  the  hill.  Here  you  turn  short  to  the  left,  and  come 
under  the  walls  of  the  inner  enclosure.  Its  appearance 
is  that  of  an  old  town,  exhibiting  a long  range  of  high 
bitllemented  walls,  interrupted  at  regular  distances  by 
large  lofty  square  towers. 

The  Arabian  and  Spanish  portions  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  Alhamra  form  their'  first  and  most  ob- 
vious distribution.  The  Arabian  palace  was  com- 
menced by  Muhammad  Abu  Abdillah  Ben  Nasr,  the 
second  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  who  for- 
tified the  mountain  on  which  it  stands,  and  regularly 
appropriated  a part  of  the  public  revenue  towards 
the  expences  of  the  project.  His  son  and  grand- 
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son  continued  aud  enlarged  it,  and  the  whole  of  its  AIJIAM- 
uoble  structures  were  completed  by  the  Addition  of  KA. 
the  principal  entrance,  under  Abu-l  Hajjaj,  represented 
as  an  accomplished  poet  aud  scholar,  in  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  749,  or  a.  i>.  1348.  The  Spanish  palace 
was  commenced  by  Charles  V.  on  a portion  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Moorish  edifices.  The  design  appears  to  have 
been  worthy  of  that  prince  and  of  this  delightful  spot ; 
but  only  one  suite  of  apartments  ever  was  finished. 

Of  these, which  are  fast  hastening  to  utter  ruin,  little  is 
worth  notice,  compared  with  the  surrounding  scene. 

Some  few  faded  paintings  and  falling  ceilings  indicate 
the  style  of  decoration  to  have  been  handsome ; but 
the  whole  of  the  Arabic  work  is  in  a state  of  astonish- 
ing preservation,  when  we  consider  who  have  been  its 
masters,  and  the  singular  changes  of  its  fate. 

Few  traces  are  visible  of  the  external  boundaries  of 
the  Arabian  palace,  and  these  are  encumbered  with 
modem  buildings;  but  the  courts  present  an  interest- 
ing peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  its  magnilicient 
structures.  These  were  so  contrived  as  to  appear  like 
a continuation  of  the  series  of  apartments,  and  the 
whole  being  upon  a perfect  plane,  the  halls  and 
galleries,  and  receding  arches,  with  their  fragrant 
furniture,  could  all  be  seen  through  the  refreshing 
haze  of  the  central  fountains,  which  here  first  met  the 
eye.  The  court  of  entrance,  and  its  two  principal  gates, 
are,  perhaps,  as  remarkable  as  any  portion  of  these 
interesting  ruins.  This  court  is  called  the  Communa,  or 
Del  Mesuca,  the  Common  Baths.  It  is  a parallelogram, 
surrounded  with  a peristyle  paved  with  marble,  with 
a deep  marble  buson  of  water  in  the  centre,  having 
on  each  side  (as  Swinburne  saw  it)  a parterre  of 
flowers,  and  a row  of  orange  trees.  The  descent  to 
this  bason  is  by  two  handsome  flights  of  steps.  The 
ceilings  and  walls  of  the  court  are  encrusted  with  a fret- 
work in  stucco ; and  here  begins  that  series  of  minute 
and  intricate  combination  of  geometrical  figures,  of 
which  no  verbal  description  can  give  any  adequate 
idea,  but  of  which  Mr.  Murphy’s  splendid  work  on 
the  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain,  contains  many 
beautiful  drawings.  The  Gate  of  the  Law,  or  of 
Judgment,  introduces  the  stranger  to  this  court,  on 
which  is  an  Arabian  inscription,  assigning  the  date  of 
its  erection  (a.  d.  1348),  and  praying  for  long  life  to 
the  builder  of  this  “ lasting  monument  of  glory.” 

Directly  facing  this,  is  the  door  of  the'  Apart- 
ment of  tire  Lions,  an  oblong  court,  one  hundred 
feet  in  length  by  fifty  broad,  enclosed  by  a colon- 
nade, seven  feet  broad  at  the  sides,  and  ten  at 
the  ends.  Two  cabinets,  or  porticoes,  about  fifteen 
feet  square,  project  into  this  court  at  each  end ; it  is 
paved  with  coloured  tiles,  and  the  oolonnade  with  white 
marble.  The  roof  is  about  nine  feet  in  height,  sup- 
ported by  slender  columns,  very  fantastically  and 
singularly  placed ; but  the  ceiling  is  more  highly 
finished  than  that  of  the  preceding  apartment.  Al- 
most boundless  a/e.  the  ornaments  and  grotesque 
figures  that  display  themselves  over  the  whole  interior, 
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ALII  AM-  but  not  any  attempt  at  the  representation  of  animal 
RA.  life  is  to  be  found.  The  peculiar  ornament  which,  from 
the  Arabs,  has  been  called  Arabesque,  pervades  all  the 
compartments  of  the  walls,  and  the  orthodox  painters 
and  sculptors  of  the  scene  have  scrupulously  avoided 
throughout  the  Alhamru  the  slightest  violation  of  that 
Mahometan  precept  which  forbids  every  method  of 
representing  man.  But  the  marble  fountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  court  of  the  lions,  is  its  great  distinction. 
It  consists  of  twelve  badly-shaped  lions,  muzzled, 
bearing  on  their  backs  an  enormous  bason,  out  of 
which  a lesser  one  arises.  The  pipes  of  the  fountain 
tlirew  up  a column  of  water,  which  falling  down  into 
these  basons,  passed  through  the  mouths  of  the  lions 
into  a reservoir,  which  communicated,  by  unseen  chan- 
nels, with  various  jets-d'eau  of  the  palace.  In  every 
part  of  this  sumptuous  edifice  they  had  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  that  perfect  control  over  it  which 
none  of  the  moderns  have  exceeded.  Around  the  upper 
part  of  the  fascia  of  this  fountain  are  these  verses  : 

Blessed  be  Ha  who  gave  our  sovereign,  Muhauiwd,  a mansion 
that  In  beauty  surpaw*  nil  others,  the  delightful  nurwion*. 

Hat  if  not  »o,  yet  this  bower  enfolds  wonders  ; to  which  heaven 
forbid*  tluit  in  the  two  Mnctuiric*  even  any  thing  comparable  should 
be  found  I 

With  a pit*  of  dueling  pearl  riling  over  a surface  on  which  the 
pem-likc  bubbles  receding  dance  ; 

In  a circle  of  silver  flowing  among  jewel*  which  it  resemble*  in 
beatify,  pare  and  contending  with  them  in  iptrsidour. 

Flowing  indeed  it  appear*  to  the  eye  a*  the  solid  buuj,  so  that 
we  are  at  a loss  to  distinguish  which  it  is  that  really  flows. 

Seest  thou  not  bow  the  water  nms  confusedly  together,  whilst 
various  current*  appear  descending  front  above  * 

Like  the  lover,  whose  eye-lid* gush  with  tear*  ; and  "bo  restrain* 
them  when  afraid  of  an  informer. 

But,  U it  in  feet  any  other  than  a bright  cloud,  from  which  mpplir* 
are  poured  out  abundantly  to  the  lions? 

Resembling  the  ei  tended  hand  of  the  kluilif,  when  engaged  in 
imparting  benefits  to  the  furious  lions  of  war. 

Hutn,  O thou,  who  beholdcit  the  lion*,  which  arc  at  rest,  assure 
thyself  of  safety  ; life  U wanting  to  euaMc  them  to  rush  forth  I 

And,  O ITvoii,  who  inheritrst  the  glories  of  the  sons  of  Nnsr!  to 
the  most  noble  of  family  belongs  that  pi.Mcssion  of  grcatucas  which 
princes  rightly  claim. 

On  thee  be  tbc  constant  blessing  of  heaven ! Mays!  thou  restrain 
the  extravagancies  of  thy  subjects,  and  subdue  all  oppoiers ! 

Through  the  colonnade  of  this  apartment  the  tra- 
veller is  led,  on  the  southern  side,  to  a circular  room, 
designed  to  contain  refreshments.  Here  also  was  a 
fountain,  under  an  elcgunt  cupola,  which  threw  the 
light  in  from  a thousand  directions  above,  while  the  ele- 
gance of  the  stucco  finishings  is  said  to  exceed  oil  powers 
of  description.  There  are  next  two  anti-chambers, 
which  conduct  to  the  Torre  dc  las  Dos  Hcrmanas,  or 
the  tower  of  the  two  sisters,  so  called  from  the  appear- 
ance of  two  elegant  slabs  of  marble  laid  into  the  pave- 
ment. This  is  entered  by  a gate,  which,  in  profusion  of 
ornaments,  exquisitely  finished,  surpasses  all  the  rest; 
and  in  the  prospect  it  commands  through  an  elegant 
range  of  apartments  to  a noble  window  opening  on  the 
adjoining  plains.  The  first  of  these  is  a concert-room, 
furnished  with  four  balconies  for  the  orchestra,  with  a 
jet-d’eau  in  the  centre.  The  marble  flooring  is,  in  point 
of  the  siac  of  the  pieces,  and  evenness  of  the  colours, 
equal  to  any  specimen  of  this  kind  of  work  that  remains. 
The  two  slabs  that  give  their  name  to  this  part  of  the 
palace  measure  fifteen  feet  by  seven  and  a half,  without 
«uia  or  flaw.  To  about  the  height  of  four  feet,  porce- 
lain Mosaic  figures  skirt  the  walls,  the  upper  parts  of 
which  arc  divided  into  compartments  of  stucco  of  one 


design  with  several  of  the  adjacent  halls  and  apart- 
ments.  A fretted  cone  forms  the  ceiling,  protected 
by  an  outer  roof,  which  rests  on  walls  continued  above 
the  top  of  the  dome,  and  completes  this  beautiful  hall. 
A small  myrtle  garden  now  leads  round,  through  a 
portion  of  the  Spanish  palace,  to  the  little  tower,  or 
dressing-room  oi  the  sultana,  called  El  Tocador.  It 
projects  over  the  northern  wall  of  this  palace  from  an 
open  gallery,  through  which  it  receives  light  by  a door 
and  three  windows.  In  one  corner  is  a perforated 
marble  flag,  through  which  perfumes  appear  to  hare 
been  furnished  from  censers  below ; and  here  it  is 
supposed  that  the  queen,  or  sultana  of  the  Moorish 
prince  sat  to  purify  and  adorn  herself.  Charles  V. 
caused  this  beautiful  room  to  be  painted  with  the 
principal  occurrences  of  several  of  his  campaigns;  and 
his  famous  motto,  “ Plus  outrt*  glitters  in  this  part  of 
the  palaco  in  various  directions.  A long  and  narrow 

assage  now  leads  to  the  Sala  de  Embaxadores,  or  the 

all  of  ambassadors,  in  which  was  the  throne  of  the 
Crenadic  kings — “ the  sublime  dome,"  of  which,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  the  inscriptions  here,  all  the  several 
apartments  are  the  4‘  daughters,'’ 

TUis  is  tbc  sublime  dome,  and  we  [the  several  apaftmentsj  are 
ber  daughters : but  to  lue  belong  mcvllenco  and  dignity  above  all 
my  kindred. 

Member*  are  *c  of  tlie  same  body,  bat  I tuu  indisputably  tbe 
heart  in  the  midst  of  tbcsu  , and  from  the  heait  springs  tbe  energy 
of  vml  and  of  life. 

Granted  that  my  fellow*  an*  the  constellation*  nf  the  zodtae  in 
the  heaven  of  this  struct  are ; yet  in  me  exists,  out  what  they  possess, 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  sun. 

Me  my  niicust  sovereign,  Yusuf,  has  adorned  with  the  robe*  of 
glory  and  of  preference,  without  disguise. 

And  he  ht»»  constituted  roe  tlie  throne  of  empire;  tbe emraeoce 
nf  which  he  upheld  by  Iiiiu  to  whom  belong*  the  divine  glory  and 
the  celestial  throne. 

A narrow  auticharaber  here  finally  conducts  tbe 
stranger  to  the  entrance-court,  from  wltieh  wo  begun 
our  circuit  on  the  left  and  on  the  right,  to  the  great 
audience-hall  in  the  tower  of  Comares.  This  is  an 
apartment  thirty-six  feet  square,  and  thirty-six  feet  high 
to  the  cornice,  from  which,  to  tlie  centre  of  the  cupola, 
is  eighteen  feet.  On  three  sides  of  this  room  the  walls 
are  fifteen  feet  thick,  on  the  other  nine,  inlaid  with 
Mosaic  work  of  all  colours.  Over  a recess  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  entrance  are  these  verses : 

O sob  of  king*.  and  of  the  descendants  of  Itinsv,  to  whom  the 
star*  yield  in  dignity  when  your  origin*  are  compared  ! 

If  "(boa  ntm»t  up  s palace,  there  is  no  equal  to  it;  it  comprises 
greatness  and  nil  degrees  of  greatness  are  completely  beneath  it: 
where  are  rehearsed  the  rare  wonder*  of  the  government,  deposited 
in  records  and  la  books. 

On  a lovely  eminence  thou  hast  pitched,  for  the  faith,  a tent  of 
glow,  to  support  which  not  a coni  i*  stretched. 

Ilnw  many  an*  the  good  deeds  which  ihoa  hast  already  done 
in  tlie  lam!  of  Islam,  wonderful  in  their  effects! 

Benefits  conferred  without  reproach  for  them  ; gifts  mode 
without  return  fur  tburn  ; mercy  shown  without  severity  , furgivouess 
without  blame ! 

This  recess  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a repository 
for  state  papers,  and  the  allusions  of  these  verses  will 
generally  be  found  appropriate  to  the  apartments  in 
which  they  appear.  W|  have  been  indebted  for  them 
to  A Collection  of  the  Historical  Notices  and  Poems  in 
tAe  A Unit  nr  a of  Granada,  which  appears  as  a supplement 
to  TAe  History  of  the  Mahometan  Empire  in  Spain'  4 to. 
London,  1810. 

Under  this  range  of  apartments  is  a lower  floor,  con- 
sisting of  summer  aud  bed  rooms,  of  various  desuip- 
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AUiAM.  tions,  amongst  which  it  the  royal  state  chamber, 
communicating  by  a gallery  to  the  upper  suite.  Hero 
the  alcoves  lor  two  state  beds  arc  still  found,  a foun- 
tain in  the  centre,  and,  behind  the  alcoves,  doors  to  the 
royal  batlu.  These  consisted  of  small  closets,  with 
marble  cisterns  for  the  use  of  children ; two  rooms 
for  persons  at  maturity ; and  vaults  for  boilers,  &c. 
Light  was  admitted  through  the  carved  ceilings;  large 
slabs  of  white  marble  formed  the  basins;  and  the 
walls  were  ornamented  with  staiued  earthen  tiles. 
In  an  octagon  vault  adjoining  is  a kind  of  whispering 
gallery,  and  a labyrinth,  supposed  to  bo  designed  for 
the  amusement  of  children.  A strong  iron  grating 
fences  off  one  of  the  passages,  which  is  called  (though 
for  what  reason  docs  not  appear)  tho  prison  of  the 
sultana.  A long  slip,  called  the  kings  study,  and 
several  vaults  which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  burial 
places,  complete  this  portion  of  the  palace. 

In  all  the  principal  apartments  of  the  Allumra,  two 
currents  of  air  would  be  kept  constantly  in  motion  by 
the  apertures  near  the  ceiling  taking  off  the  heated 
and  redundant  stream,  drawn  upwards  by  the  purer 
currents  through  the  lower  openings.  Tubes  of  baked 
earth  were  also  placed  round  the  walls,  to  circulate 
heat  from  the  furnaces  whenever  it  was  required.  The 
doors  were  large  and  few ; and  the  windows,  except 
toward  the  delightful  prospect  of  the  northern  side, 
were  so  contrived  as  to  give  the  light,  without  extend- 
ing the  view  beyond  the  interior.  One  of  the  apartments 
bears  this  inscription: 

My  windows  admit  the  light  and  exclude  the  view  of  external 
object*;  lest  the  beautie*  of  uaturc  should  divert  your  attention 
from  the  beauties  of  my  work. 

On  tlic  whole,  indeed,  the  gradation*  in  the  colour 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  Alhamra,  their  astonishing 
brightness  and  variety,  the  beautiful  mixtures  of 
pink,  light  blue,  dusky  purple,  and  gold,  which  occa- 
sionally relieve  each  other  on  a ground  generally  white, 
the  astonishing  accuracy  with  which  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Arabesque  are  fitted  into  each  other,  and 
the  almost  infinite  multiplication  of  geometrical  shapes 
In  them,  together  with  the  uninjured  stale  of  some  of 
the  most  delicate  part  of  the  workmanship,  and  even  of 
the  finest  wood,  demonstrate  that  whatever  are  the 
attainments  of  modern  science,  many  arc  the  arts  of  or- 
namental architecture  which  have  been  here  exercised, 
that  are  to  us  unknown ; and  far  mqre  effectual  the 
precaution*  that  have  been  taken  against  the  ravage* 
of  time  upon  its  mateiials,  than  any  with  which  modern 
architects  appear  to  be  acquainted.  The  veneering  of 
the  ceilings  and  the  wood-work  of  the  floors  arc  in  many 
parts  entirely  of  pine ; of  which  several  pieces  have 
been  closely  examined  by  modern  travellers,  and 
proved  to  be  perfectly  sound ; not  the  slightest  mark 
whatever  of  dry-rot,  worm,  or  insect,  being  observed  in 
any  part  of  them.  Some  writers  have  ascribed  this  to  what 
has  been  called  the  tunc ing , or  depriving  them  of  their 
sap  at  the  time  of  felling  ; while  others  have  attributed 
it  to  the  various  coats  of  paint  with  which  they  are 
covered.  The  first  of  these  is  while,  and  seems  to  have 
been  an  oil  paint  whose  basis  is  white  lead ; the  second 
is  brown,  composed  of  red  lead,  and  a cement  like 
carpenter’s  glue  ; over  these  are  laid  the  finer  colours, 
of  which  it  is  remarked,  that  if  any  difference  can  be 
traced  in  the  degrees  of  their  present  preservation,  the 
white  is  found  to  retain  the  most  astonishing  lustre. 
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The  roof  of  the  Sal*  de  Comares  (thus  formed)  is  AU1AM- 
soraetimes  mistaken  for  mother-of-pearl.  Mr.  Murphy  ka 
observes,  that  the  durability  of  the  wood  work  in  the 
Alhamra  is,  by  the  Spaniards,  ascribed  to  its  being 
coated  with  a peculiar  kind  of  glue,  called  salve  glue, 
and  garlic  pounded  together  in  a mortar;  these,  with 
the  addition  of  vermilion,  are  then  boiled  over  a gentle 
fire,  until  the  mixture  becomes  as  thin  as  water.  Planks 
cemented  together  with  this  composition  will,  it  is  said, 
adhere  so  firmly,  as  to  break  in  any  other  part  than  at 
the  juncture;  while  the  garlic  would  prevent  injury 
from  insect*. 

The  Arabian  historian  before  quoted  thus  describe*  tho 
envirom  of  this  delightful  residence  in  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. “ Here  also  may  the  spectator  behold  the  royal 
demesnes,  which  are  rendered  wonderfully  pleasant  by 
rows  of  trees,  and  by  a variety  of  plants,  lofty  lowers 
rising  with  a charming  aspect,  a spaciously-extended 
plain,  and  water*  constantly  flowing,  for  llie  use  of  the 
baths,  and  for  turning  mills ; the  revenue  thence  de- 
rived is  appropriated  to  supporting  the  fortifications  of 
the  city.  The  royal  farms  cover  the  space  of  about  twenty 
miles,  and  are  cultivated  and  adorned  by  numerous 
able-bodied  husbandmen  and  choice  animals.  In  most 
of  them  arc  castles,  mills,  and  mosques;  and  to  these 
ornaments  of  the  farms  must  be  added — what  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  rural  economy — the  exuberant 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Many  towns,  distinguished  for 
their  population  and  their  produce,  lie  scattered  around 
the  royal  estates ; some  oi  these  are  laid  down  to  pas- 
ture, while  others  are  appropriated  to  tillage.  To  these 
succeed  villages,  hamlets,  and  other  very  populous 
places,  amounting  in  oil  to  upwards  of  three  hundred. 

The  number  of  colleges  and  places  of  worship  is  fifty; 
and  without  the  city  walls  more  than  one  hundred  aiul 
thirty  water-mills  are  computed  to  be  at  work.”  “ No 
wonder tnexcl aims  Mr. Swinburne,  *‘  the  Moors  regretted 
Granada;  no  wouder  they  still  offer  up  prayers  to  God 
every  Friday  for  the  recovery  of  this  city,  which  they 
esteem  a terrestrial  paradise." 

Opposite  to  the  Alhamra,  but  evulcmly  connected 
with  it  as  a place  of  retirement  and  elegant  luxury, 
were  the  royal  villages  of  A1  Gencraliffe,  and  the  Caza 
de  San  Domingo.  The  latter,  as  it  is  now  seen,  con- 
sists principally  of  an  elegant  portico  end  lofty  hall  of 
curious  workmanship,  surrounded  by  fountains,  walks, 
and  arbours;  but  the  situation  of  Al  Gcneraliffe,  on 
an  opposite  eminence  to  the  palace,  and  its  connection 
with  the  numerous  natural  streams  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, must  have  reudered  it  a most  enchanting 
spot.  Some  ancient  cypress  trees  (called  the  queen’s 
cypresses,  from  a traditional  amour  of  one  of  Inn  sul- 
tanas, winch  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  this 
place)  still  mark  tho  Bite  behind  the  principal  building 
on  which  the  garden  rose  to  the  brow  of  the  bill  whose 
acclivity  contained  the  villa.  The  gardens  spread 
around  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams  fulliug  into  cascades  and  losing  them- 
selves among  the  foliage  in  all  parts  of  the  mountain. 

Near  the  summit  is  a sort  of  stone  bank  projecting 
from  the  side,  which  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  an 
observatory  by  the  Moorish  kings  during  the  siege  of 
Granada  by  the  Sjaniards.  See  Murphys  Arabia* 
Antiquities  of  Spain,  fb. ; History  of  the  Mahometan 
Empire  in  Spain,  -4 to.  1816;  Swixru niri/a  T rane/s 
through  Spain , *Vc. 
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ALIA.  ALIA,  in  Antiquity,  solemn  games  among  the 
— Rhodians,  celebrated  on  the  24th  day  of  the  month 
A LIB  A-  Gorpia?a,  answering  to  the  mouth  Bcedromion.  or  the 
MON’S.  ihjrd  0f  (}IC  Athenian  year,  in  honour  of  the  sun 
or  aAtoc),  said  to  have  been  born  in  Rhodes,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  reputed  his  posterity,  and 
therefore  called  Heliadei.  Roys  as  well  as  men 
engaged  at  these  games,  and  the  victor  received  a 
crown  of  poplar.  Schol.  on  Pindar  Olytap.  vii.  Strabo, 
lib.  xiv. 

ALIACMON,  or  Haliacmon,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a river  of  Macedonia,  falling  into  the  gulph  of  Therma, 
or  Thessalonica,  between  the  towns  of  Pvdna  and 
Dium.  Strabo,  I.  vii.  It  separated  Macedonia  Proper 
from  Thessaly,  according  to  Caesar,  Bel.  Civ.  lib.  iii. 
c.  36.  Pliny,  lib.  xxxi.  c.  10.  says  its  waters  had  the 
property  of  whitening  the  fleeces  of  sheep. 

ALIARTL'S,  or  Haliartits,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a town  of  Bteotia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake 
Copais.  It  lay  in  a confined  situation,  between  the 
Jake  and  a lofty  mountain,  and  had  the  river  Per- 
messus  flowing  near  it.  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  During  the 
Bceotian  war  it  was  besieged  by  the  l’hociatis  (Diodor, 
lib.  xiv.  c.  81.),  and  in  the  Macedonian  war,  C.  Lu- 
cretius, the  pnvtor,  laid  siege  to  it,  and  took  it  by 
assault,  after  it  had  made  a very  vigorous  defence. 
The  city  was  then  totally  destroyed,  its  statues  and 
paintings  conveyed  to  the  Roman  vessels,  and  the 
land  belonging  to  it  assigned  to  the  Athenians.  Livy, 
1.  xlii.  c.  63.  At  one  period  it  gave  its  name  to  the 
lake  adjoining.  There  was  also  an  inland  town  of 
Messenia  named  Aliartus,  noticed  by  Ptol.  lib.  iii. 
c.  16, 

ALIAS,  in  Law,  another,  or  second  writ  issued  from 
the  king's  courts  at  Westminster,  after  a latitat,  ca- 
pias, or  quo  minus , has  been  issued  without  effect. 

Alias  Dictus,  in  Law,  the  manner  of  describing  a 
defendant  when  sued  on  a bond  or  other  specialty. 
After  the  name  and  common  addition,  then  comes 
the  alias  dictus,  describing  him  by  the  exact  name  and 
addition  wherdiy  he  is  bound  in  the  bond  or  specialty 
in  question. 

AL1BAMONS,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  Americans, 
whose  principal  settlement  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Alabama,  in  Georgia.  These  people  are  generally 
healthy  and  robust,  and  the  women  beautiful.  Polygamy 
is  strictly  forbidden  among  them;  and  the  men  are 
much  inclined  to  jealousy : but  the  unmarried  females 
are  licentious  in  their  conduct.  Their  genealogies  are 
reckoned  through  the  female  line  alone.  They  believe 
in  a future  state,  which  is  to  perpetuate  all  the  sensual 
gratifications  of  the  present ; and  bury  their  dead  in  a 
sitting  position,  supplying  them  with  tobacco  and  a 

X,  to  obtain  them  u favourable  introduction  into  the 
r world.  Like  other  tribes  of  Indians,  they  go  out 
in  large  hunting  parties  m the  decline  of  the  year,  and 
travel  $0  or  1 00  leagues  from  home,  crossing  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  their  course  in  canoes,  which  they  lake 
with  them.  Their  return  is  at  seed-time,  about  March, 
laden  with  skins,  and  dried  fish  and  flesh,  the  fruits  of 
their  expedition.  In  this,  and  roasted  maize  prepared 
with  it,  consists  their  principal  food,  which  they  call 
sagamitti.  They  worship  small  images,  called  manitus, 
and  pretend  to  cure  maladies  by  the  means  of  certaip 
incantations.  Suicides  are  regarded  as  cowards 
amongst  them,  and  thrown  contemptuously  into  the 


rivers.  The  women  are  said  to  be  very  industrious  in  AL1B  \- 
tanning  skins,  making  shoes  and  baskets,  spinning  the  MUN'S. 
wool  of  the  wild  beeves,  aud  preparing  the  food  of  the  .,.,^1^*. 
tribe.  ALIDADE. 

ALIBI,  in  Law,  a mode  of  defence,  the  establish- 
ment  of  which  consists  in  showing  that  the  accused 
person  was  ef sea  he  re  at  the  time  of  the  committal  of 
the  crime  charged  uiion  him, 

A L1C ANT,  the  Lucentum  of  the  ancients,  a sea- 
port town  of  Valcntia,  in  Spain,  near  Segura.  It 
is  a very  strong  and  compactly-built  place;  cele- 
brated for  its  wine  and  fruits,  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
around,  and  its  active  commerce.  The  chief  exports 
are  dates,  figs,  barilla,  brandy,  raisins,  capers,  anise, 
saffron,  wine,  and  a very  excellent  soap.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  16,600.  It  is  75  miles  8.  of  Valentia. 

W.  Ion.  0°,  24'.  N.  lat.  38°,  35'.  The  harbour  is  a 
short  distance  from  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
on  this  coast. 

ALIOATA,  a small  fortified  town  on  a peninsula 
of  Sicily,  near  the  sera,  19  miles  S.  E.  of  Girgenti,  and 
60  S.  W.  of  Catania.  It  has  a castle  called  St.  Angelo, 
which,  with  the  town  walls  and  fortress,  are  in  a state 
of  rapid  decay.  This  plaqp  contains  about  10,000  in- 
habitants ; it  carries  on  a brisk  trade  in  com  with 
Malta.  N.  lat.  37®  11'.  E.  Ion.  13°,  5!'.  There  is 
a mountain  near  the  town  of  Alicata  of  the  same  name. 

ALICE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Sicily, 
which  bounded  the  Locriau  state.  Quantities  of  an- 
chovies (Lat.  Alex,  Alicis)  are  found  in  this  stream, 
from  which  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  fish  derived 
its  Latin  name. 

ALICONDA  TREE,  in  Botany,  a tree  found  in  the 
kingdom  of  Congo,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  bears  a 
large  gourd-like  fruit, the  kernel  of  which  affords  the  na- 
tives a pulpy  nutritive  food ; and  its  shell,  or  rind,  serves 
them  ns  a drinking  vessel,  comimi ideating  a pleasant, 
spicy  flavour  to  its  contents.  The  leaves,  also,  are 
sometimes  eaten.  The  bark  of  the  tree,  being  properly 
prepared,  yields  a coarse  thread,  with  which  the  Afri- 
cans weave  a kind  of  cloth,  and  even  ropes  are  said  to 
be  manufactured  from  it.  The  whole  tree  is  of  immense 
size,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  that  grows. 

AI.ICUDA,  or  Alicitti,  anciently  Ericcsa,  one  of 
the  Lipari  islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the 
northern  coast  of  Sicily.  It  is  about  six  miles  in 
circumference,*  of  a most  romantic  and  even  awful  ap- 
pearance from  the  sea  ; being  evidently  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  totally  inaccessible,  except  on  the  eastern 
and  south-east  shore.  Its  geology  is  curious,  and  affords 
many  speculations  to  the  mineralogist.  Spallanzani, 
tom.  iii.  and  iv.  of  his  Voyages  dans  its  Deux  Sidles, 
gives  it  much  attention.  It  was  once  far  better  culti- 
vated than  at  present,  being  principally  covered  with 
palm  trees,  and  a few  fishermen's  huts.  It  contains 
about  300  inhabitants,  who  arc  often  distressed  for 
water.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called  Ericusa  formerly, 
from  die  quantity  of  “ erica,"  or  “ heath/  which  grew 
here.  Strabo  says  that  it  derived  its  name  from  some 
plant,  which  seems  to  favour  the  supposition.  It  is 
15  miles  \V.  of  Lipari,  in  N.  lat.  38°,  31 . E.  Ion.  14°,  32*. 

ALICULA,  in  Antiquity,  a habit  sometimes  worn 
by  the  Roman  children,  until  they  assumed  the  toga 
virilis. 

ALIDADE,  or  Alhiomif.,  in  Astronomy,  an  Ara- 
bian name  for  the  rule  which  moves  round  the  centre 
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ALIDADE,  of  » quadrant,  and  carries  a telescope.  It  was  also 
— applied  to  the  index  which  moves  along  the  limb  of 
» , astronomical  and  geometrical  instruments. 

Lat  Alienas,  alius.  Another. 
To  give,  sell,  or  otherwise  con- 
vey from  one  to  a Nut  her.' — An 
alien  (written  by  old  writers, 
al vaunt)  is  one  from  another 
country ; a foreigner ; a stranger. 
To  alienate  (met.)  is  to  estrange, 
to  remove  from,  to  withhold 
from. 


A'LIEN,  r. 
A'liek,  n. 
A'lien,  atlj. 
A'Lt  ENABLE, 
A'hesate,  r. 

A'LIEN  ATE,  It- 

A'lien  atf.. 

Alienation, 

Aliena'tor. 


Foe  if  I were  of  kind,  p«  wvrre  suld  wwic  bigjtuic. 

Aliens  suld  tone  fund,  uur  heritage  lu  vtynnr. 

If.  Brvsme,  p,  141. 

A ad  for  this  thev  prouided,  that  if  juty  noro  wrr  aliened  into  Uic 
church,  or  into  any  manor  of  martmavn,  y*  kin*  or  any  other  tonic 
mediate  or  immediate,  that  might  take  low  thereby,  might  enter 
therinto.  Sir  That.  Wore  l W ■rio,  p.  333. 

Gjf  that  thon  »cki*  aftc  a/iemre  vnkiuw, 

To  be  thv  maich  of  thy  gud  sour  in  taw. 

Douglas,  hook  vii.  p.  219. 

Symound,  wIiatMMlitil  to  thee?  kyugi>  of  erthe  of  wliora taken 
lltei' tribute,  of  her  mmici  either  of  alien « t And  he  wide,  of  aliens. 

I VMif.  Math.  chap.  xvii. 

And  alienat  not  thy  rayntlc  awsye  fro  u»  bevitgc  offended  with 
<mr  tmpv<a  but  for  ’thy  clemency  and  mekenea,  pardon  onr 
offenses  which  we  corny  t thorough  infirmilie  and  weakctMW. 

UdaL  Math,  chap  ri. 

Lykewyte  the  dntie  of  the  naturall  loti*  n»u*t  hr  parfoumed  to 
the  parent  if  tie  btuc  nede  though  he  he  an  hethen,  and  aluwti  front 
the  ghospel.  Id.  Math,  chap.  t. 

Set  dr,  we  IscM'ik  your  mtHHI  cdatodr. 

Of  our  doebtouri*  till  haifeouiiMMtomi  ; 

(Jishoin  »r  may  tu  way  iiwric,  lie  the  rude. 

Without  we  mak  an  alienaiioun 
Of  our  land,  for  thair  cupportatioun. 

6«r  David  l y mi  say's  IT frit,  v.  ii.  p.  79. 

The  politick  Earl  of  Kent,  Godwyn,  finding  (his  weakneat  in  the 
King  [Hardicanute],  iM-gati  to  think  himself  of  aspiring;  and  to 
moke  the  better  way  for  it  he  sought  by  all  means  to  ohm  the 
■objects  heart  from  the  Prince.  Baker's  Chrvnieie. 

It  is  enacted  in  the  lawes  of  Venice, 

If  it  be  pruned  against  an  alien, 

That  by  direct  or  Indirect  attempts 
He  seele  the  life  of  any  cithern, 

The  party  gainst  the  which  he  dotli  coutriuc, 

Shull  seare  one  lialfc  bis  good* 

Shakespeare.  Merck,  of  Yen,  act  iv. 
Thon  strong  retreat!  tbou  wire  entail’d  estate. 

Which  nought  has  power  to  alienate. 

Thou  pleasant,  honest  lltUtcr!  for  none 
Flatter  unhappy  men  but  thou  [Hope]  alone. 

Cavity's  Poem  foe  Hope. 

O atiemste  from  God,  O spirit  accncVd, 

Forsaken  of  all  good  ! f see  thy  Gall 

Determin’d,  and  thy  hapless  crew  involv’d 

In  this  perfidious  fraud.  Milton's  Pur.  Last,  kook  r. 

Honour  and  justice  due  to  my  successors,  forbid  me  to  veeld  to 
such  a total  alienation  of  that  |wwer  from  them,  which  civility  and 
duty,  no  less  thau  justice  and  honour  should  have  burbud  them  to 
have  asked  of  me.  Kikon  Ilatslike, 


There  are  laws  in  Scotlaud,  loosely  worded,  that  make  it  capita 
to  spread  lies  of  the  king  or  bis  government,  or  to  alienate  his  subject 
from  him.  Bnnuf’s  Otc-n  Time. 

Alim,  misplaced,  ambitious  ornaments,  no  doubt,  are  every  where 
disgusting:  bat  in  the  grand  entrance  of  a bouse,  they  should  par- 
ticularly be  avoided. 

Gti/fin ’t  Tone  to  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland,  tfe. 

To  receive  favour,  and  to  olu  mrc  the  pmperly  of  the  prince  j 
to  obtain  friendship,  and  then  to  desert  him ; to  act  without  wisdom 
lit  his  affairs;  and  to  cat  his  bread  ; these  are  the  faults  of  a minister. 

Hir  ITiIImvi  Jena's  iiti&padisa. 


It  Is  notorious,  that  many  popish  bishops  were  no  lcs% alienators  of  ALIEN'- 
tlieir  rp’ucopal  endowments,  than  many  other  bi*l*»|»»o<  tlwr  Protest* 
ant  church  proved  afterwards,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Sixth 
and  Elizabeth.  T.  It  ariou't  l ife  of  Sir  T.  Pope. 

Alien,  in  Law,  a person  born  oul  of  the  kings  do- 
minion*. Thus  them  arc  alien  friends,  those  born  in 
the  countries  in  alliance  with  the  suite;  and  alien 
enemies,  those  bora  in  countries  with  which  it  is  at 
war.  Children  bom  of  English  parents,  whilst  under 
temporary  allegiance  or  obedience  to  a foreign  power, 
are  not  aliens  by  the  law  of  England  ; nor  children 
born  of  English  parents  on  the  high  seas  ; or  children 
of  English  ambassadors  resident  at  foreign  courts. 

British  parents  who  have  been  guilty  of  felony  or  high 
treason,  make  their  children  aliens  who  are  bom 
abroad.  25  Edw.  III.;  7 Anne,  c.  5.;  10  Anne,  c.  5, 

&c.  But  the  last  two  acts,  with  4 Geo.  11.  c.  21.  and 
13  Geo.  111.  c.  21.  establish  all  children  bom  out  of 
the  king's  legiancc, whose  grandfathers,  by  the  fathers 
side,  oi  whose  fathers  were  natural-bora  subjects,  in 
the  rights  of  natural -born  subject*,  though  their  mo- 
thers were  alien,  unless  their  male  parents  were,  at 
the  birth  of  the  said  children,  in  the  service  of  an 
enemy.  But  such  grawUchUdren  must  be  Protestants, 
and  resident  within  the  realm,  to  claim  the  privilege 
of  exemption  from  the  alien  duty  ; and  the  claim  to  any 
estate  or  interest  must  be  made  within  five  years.  The 
issue  of  an  English  woman  by  an  alien,  born  abroad,  is 
an  alien. 

An  alien  cannot  purchase  lands  for  his  own  use ; an 
alien  female  cannot  be  endowed  with  lands,  although 
she  become  the  wife  of  a natural-born  subject;  nor  can 
a Jewess,  the  wife  of  a naturalized  Jew.  But  an  alien 
may  acquire  any  kind  of  personal  property ; his  children 
bom  in  Great  Britain  are  generally  to  be  held  natural- 
born  subjects ; he  may  bring  or  defend  any  action  or 
process  at  law,  for  the  protection  of  it,  and  may  dispose 
of  such  property  by  deed,  will,  or  otherwise.  Aliens 
also  may  taice  leases  of  lands,  and  estates  in  -trust ; 
but  these  rights  of  aliens  must  be  understood  as  of  alien 
friends  only ; alien  enemies  having  no  rights  at  all,  and 
no  privileges,  unless  by  the  king’s  especial  favour. 

An  alien  may,  by  letters  patent,  ex  doiwtione  reps, be 
made  an  English  subject,  and  is  then  called  a denizen, 
being  in  a middle  state  between  a natural-born  subject 
and  an  alien.  He  may  now  purchase  lands,  or  possess 
them  by  devise,  but  cannot  inherit  them,  although  h:s 
heirs  may  inherit  from  him  ; the  parent  of  the  denizen 
being  held  to  have  had  no  inheritable  blood,  which  the 
denizen  possesses  after  becoming  so.  See  Denizen. 

He  is  still,  however,  subject  to  the  alien  duty,  and  there 
» no  method  of  giving  him  the  full  personal  rights  of 
a natural-born  subject  but  by  act  of  parliament.  Even 
after  naturalization,  an  alien  cannot  become  a member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  or  Privy  Council,  or  hold 
offices  or  grants  under  the  crown ; and  by  slat,  12  Wil- 
liam III.  c.  2,  and  1 Geo.  I.  c.  4,  every  bill  for  the 
naturalization  of  particular  persons  shall  contain  the  pro- 
per disqualifying  clauses.  See  Naturalization. 

Certain  alien  acts  of  recent  date  (33  Geo.  til.  c.  4, 
and  34  Geo.  111.  c.  43,  67)  arose  out  of  the  influx  of 
strangers  into  this  country  from  the  continent  during 
the  French  revolution.  They  compel  the  masters  of 
ships  arriving  from  foreign  ports,  under  certain  pe- 
nalties, to  give  an  acrount  at  every  |K>rt  of  the  number 
and  names  of  every  foreigner  on  l»oard  to  the  custom- 
house officers;  appointing  justices  and  others  to  grant; 
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ALIEN,  passport*  to  *uch  alien*;  ami  giving  the  king  power  to 
— restrain  and  to  send  them  out  of  the  kingdom,  on  pain 
' ' r.f  transportation,  and,  on  their  return,  of  tl^ath.  The 
same  acts  also  direct  an  account  to  be  delivered  of 
the  arms  of  aliens,  which,  if  required,  are  to  be  deli- 
vered up;  and  aliens  are  not  to  go  from  one  place  to 
another  in  the  kingdom  without  passports.  These  acts 
have  been  from  tune  to  time  amended  and  continued, 
as  in  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  Arc.  They  have  generally 
been  supposed  to  be  applicable  only  to  a state  of  war- 
fare, or  decisive  political  danger  from  the  influx  of 
foreigners  ; the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  and  the  na- 
ture of  our  Protestant  principles,  having  always  inclined 
our  governors  to  make  England  a place  of  refuge  for 
the  persecuted,  and  of  succour  to  tnc  distressed  of  ail 
countries. 

Alien  Duty,  in  English  Polity,  otherwise  called 
JHfty  customs,  or  navigation  duty,  an  impost  laid  on 
all  goods  imported  by  aliens  beyond  the  duty  paid  for 
the  same  goods  by  natural-horn  subjects. 

Alienation,  in  Law,  from  ulu note,  to  pass  away, 
a transfer  of  property  from  one  person  to  another, 
and  chiefly  relating  to  lands  and  tenements.  Aliena- 
tion in  mortmain  is  to  pass  or  transfer  lands  or  tene- 
ments to  a religious  body  politic,  or  house.  Aliena- 
tion in  fee  is  the  sale  oflamls,  &c.  in  fee  simple.  All 
persons  possessing  lands,  &c.  may  alien  them  to 
others,  with  particular  exceptions,  for  no  person  can 
transfer  to  another  more  than  he  himself  has  received. 
A tenant  for  life  incurs  a forfeiture  of  the  estate  by 
alienation  to  another,  Co.  Lit.  1 18.  In  feoffments, 
conditions  that  the  feoffee  shall  not  alien  are  void, 
Co.  Lit.  '206.  Hob.  gfil.  but  a grant  of  an  estate  in 
fee,  on  condition  that  the  grantee,  or  person  to  whom 
the  grant  is  made,  shall  not  alien  to  any  one  particular 
person  is  valid,  and  where  a reversion  stands  in  the 
possession  of  the  donor  of  an  estate,  he  may  restrain 
an  alienation  by  condition,  Lit.  .161.  Wood’s  Inst.  141 . 

ALIF.E,  Ali.ife,  Allipa,  and  Alipiia,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a town  of  the  Samnitcs,  near  the  river 
Vulturous,  which  hounded  their  country  toward  the 
west.  Strabo,  lib.  iji.  It  was  noted  for  manu- 
facturing drinking  cups.  Hor.  lib.  ii  sat.  viii.  v.  .1?). 
The  Homans  took  this  city  b.  c.  3(KL  Livy,  I.  ix.  c.  3S. 
It  is  now  Alifi,  Li  miles  N.  of  Capua. 

ALIGHT.  A.  S.  TTiihtan,  lihtati ; to  alight,  to  light : 
to  descend  from  a horse  or  carriage,  says  Junius,  per- 
haps, because  this  is  no  other  than  to  lighten  a car- 
riage or  horse  of  its  burden  ; and  then  used,  generally, 
to  come  down ; to  descend ; to  fall  upon. 

Kyng  Henry  in  pc  senrpe  jr?  of  bys  crminvng, 

AuJ  enjeivc  hondcrcd  jer  and  saieoe  of  our  horde  nlujjtyn. 

It.  Gloucester,  j».  Aik). 

Hut  now  is  time  to  you  for  to  telle. 

How  lh*t  we  bareii  u*  that  like  night, 

Wlmn  we  were  in  tbat  hostelric  oRght. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v,  L p.  CJL 
Achilla  vpon  l»ym  alight. 

And  voids  anone,  as  be  well  might, . 
nunc  slain  him  fulliclie  In  the  place. 

Gower.  Ci*n.  A.  booh  it. 
Hot  at  the  last  softlie  he  ga.ii  alicht 
Of  CalridfMua  apoun  tbc  caste]!  hictit. 

DomgUu,  book  vi.  p.  U12. 

Ac  as  aonr  *o  pe  Samaritan  tiaddc  siglite  c>f  pat  vyke 
Jle  aljghtc  » !»•»  of  lyarde.  inn!  ledde  hym  iu  hu*  bonde* 

And  to  pis  wtjc  lie  vfcntc.  hue  wuitdcs  to  holde. 

I'lhoh  of  fun  PUnthmaii,  p.  3!i. 


(Jutting  betwixt  the  winder  ami  Lvbian  landcs. 

From  liis  graundfatlier  by  tkr  mother*  aide 
CylleDe'a  cliild  so  ennve.  ami  then  alight 
l poo  the  huoM-t  with  hit  winged  Crete. 

Surrey.  Fourth  Booke  of  Virgiles  Aon* it. 
Mian  while  upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 
Of  this  round  world,  whose  lirtl  convex  divides 
The  luuiiuout  inferiour  orbs,  enclos'd 
From  rltaof,  and  the  inroad  of  darkness  old, 

Solau  alighted  walk*.  Mihm.'f  Par.  Lott,  book  iii. 


ALIGHT 

ALIKE. 


Sir  Roger  rode  forward,  and  alighting,  look  np  the  hure  m hit 
arm*  ; which  be  soon  after  delivered  up  to  one  >4  hi*  wmmlt  with 
an  order,  if  the  could  be  krpt  alive,  to  let  her  go  in  hit  great 
vrclinrri.  Spectator,  N*  lit,. 

On  horseback  it  wav  impotaible  ; and  when  we  had  alighted,  we 
stood  heahatbig  on  tlie  brink,  whether  it  were  prudent,  even  uo  foot, 
to  attempt  to  dangerous  a march. 

Gilpin  i Tour  to  the  Lakes  <f  Cumberland,  &c. 
Alicht*.  To  light,  or  enlighten;  to  kindle,  to  set 
fire  to.  See  Li  oiit. 


Tlie  nist  Jay  following,  with  hit  lamp  brielit 
A - Pliobus  did  ihe  ground  or  erth  alicht, 

Kftir  the  dawning  haith  the  douk  nydites  cloud 
Cbaaii  trow  the  iky,  and  Ihe  arc  new  schroud. 

Douglas.  Amenta*,  book  ir.  p.  <>J. 
Tlie  next  roorow,  with  Plxrimv  bump,  the  earth 
Alighted  clere  , and  eke  tlie  dawning  day 
Tbe  vluiduwcv  dark  gan  iro;u  the  poale  mnoue. 

Surrey.  Acnais. 

And  for  to  speaken  oi*er  thi«, 

In  (hit  pan<  of  tbc  airv  it  l>. 

Tint  nu  n full  »fie  Kin:  l»y  night 
The  fire  iu  sondrie  forme  alight. 

Gamer.  Con.  A.  hook  vli. 

Tbc  officer  having  by  thi*  time  alighted  bis  lamp,  entered  into  the 
room  to  »ec  him  whom  be  accounted  to  be  dead. 

Shelton'*  Trans.  Don  Quu.  Ed.  1652. 

ALIKE*.  In  like.  See  Like. 

pe  bisthnp  of  Cantcrbire  in  common  idle  a lie  he 
sebewed  it  in  ilk  vchire,  a lie  bU  btsshop  riche. 

It.  Brunnc,  p.  3fli. 

For  to  the  rraaon  if  mt  vec 
Of  mint  hyrthc  the  meaaure, 

It  iv  to  common  to  nature, 
lint  it  yeticth  COCIJ  man  aliche 
At  well  to  the  poor?  as  to  the  riche. 

Gotcer.  Con.  A.  book  ir. 
And  eftir  thaym  elike  forth  in  coin  apace 
Pristis  and  Ceualure  straif  for  live  first  place. 

Douglas,  hook  ».  p.  13?. 

I^udeiirc  l»  goodly  wiaerfomr  in  knowings  of  thynge*. 
Strength  vovdeth  al  adiHTsitees  aliche  euen, 

Chaucer.  Test  of  Late,  book  iii.  fof.  .'kin  c.  4, 
Tills  ought  In  no  wive  to  hinder  our  emicordc,  y*  the  gifte*  of  god 
1>e  not  al  after  one  aorte,  nor  *1  alike  n|i|>earjiig  in  al  men : no  mure 
tha  we  tee  the  mrbvet  nf  the  body  not  a^rc,  or  to  be  racked  one  fro 
an  other,  11x411110  they  lie  not  indifferently  apt  aJ  to  one  v*e,  or  fele  al 
alike  yc  influence  of  y " head.  Vital.  Paul  to  the  Lphtsiam,  cap.  tv. 
Hope  1 whose  weak  beats;  min'd  it, 

Alihe,  if  it  succeed.  and  if  it  mitt; 

W bora  good  or  ill  doe*  equally  confound  ; 

And  botli  the  Imma  of  Fule't  dilemma  wound; 

Vain  shadow ! Coultyi  Poem  against  Hope. 

Ail  parts  of  time  are  alike  unto  him,  onto  whom  Done  are  referribh- ; 
and  all  tiling*  present, uutu  whom  nothing  is  pastor  to  come. 

JlnnerC*  Vulgar  Lmmn. 

Custom  ami  use  doth  much  in  tliose  tilings  where  lillte  of  pro- 
portion .uul  syuimetry  slum  themselves,  or  which  arc  alike  cotndy 
and  beautiful,  to  disparage  the  oue,  and  cuaunend  the  oilier. 

Ray,  an  the  Creation. 

Who  find*  not  Providence  ull  good  arid  wise, 

Alike  in  what  h give*  and  what  deuics? 

Pi'pe'i  LtSay  mi  ifaa.  Eput-  L 
To  be  truly  good,  we  most  be  so  in  every  tiling  alike. 

Seeker's  Sermons. 
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A LIKE.  The  boost  of  hefJdrv . th«  pomp  of  power, 

— And  «U  that  lieauty,  all  that  wealth  eVfgwvc, 

All-  Await  alike  th’  inevitable  hour, 

j’iILNT.  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Gray' < VJegy- 

ALIM5I,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  whose  country  Diodorus  (life.  iil.  c.  45.)  says  was 
not  burnt  up  by  the  heal  of  the  sun,  as  were  the  regions 
around  it,  but  enjoyed  frequent  and  copious  showers. 


which  rendered  it  remarkably  productive.  He  also  ALIL.EI. 
states,  that  their  mines  afforded  great  abundance  of  ~ 
gold,  obtained  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  a nut,  and  not  wv\ T 
needing  the  action  of  fire  to  purify  it.  Iron  and  copper 
were,  however,  in  the  same  degree  scarce,  so  that  the 
Alitei  were  willing  to  procure  these  inctals  by  giving 
the  foreign  merchants  gold  in  equal  weight. 


ALIMENT. 


ALIMENT, 

Aliment'ai., 

Alimf.xt'ally, 

Alimf.xt'ary, 

Amnenta'tion, 

Alimon'ious. 


Alo,  alitnm.  Vosaius  hesi- 
tates to  pronounce  from  the 
Greek  AX ta,  warmth. 

Nourishment;  that  which 
nourishes,  cherishes,  or  sup- 
ports, life,  health. 


Whc  men  are  of  opinion,  the  bodir*  of  animal*  cannot  receive  a 
proper  aliimmt  fr<w«  ijr.  Brown*  Vulgar  Errvurt. 

The  sun  that  light  imports  to  all,  rrccivc* 

From  ail  hi*  ahnirtimJ  recompence 
In  humid  eviMUtion*,  and  at  even 

Sups  with  the  ocean.  Miltan's  Par.  Lott,  book  ▼. 

The  suhstanee  of  gold  it  Invincible  bv  the  (Mmerfullest  action  of 
natural  heat : and  that  not  only  alimmialfq  in  a substantial  iniilatiou, 
but  otvi  medicamentally  in  any  corporeal  conversion. 

Braun's  Vulgar  Errourt. 

Plants  arc  nourished,  but  inanimate  bodies  arc  not : the  latter 
have  an  accretion,  but  ?io  abmfNtaJioN. 

Boron's  Net,  end  F-ipcr.  Hat. 

Tlie  air,  at  least  tluit  part  of  it  which  U the  alinnenl  of  lire  am! 
furl  of  the  vital  flmue  in  animals,  easily  penetrate*  the  body  uf 
water  expoeed  to  it,  and  diflWtb  itsdf  through  every  part  of  it 
/toy,  an  the  Cmtis*. 

I do  not  think  that  water  sopplies  man,  and  Miter  animal*,  or 
even  plants  themselves,  with  their  nourislnurul,  but  serves  chiefly 
for  a vehicle  to  the  aliamentury  particles,  to  convey  .usd  distribute 
then*  to  tbc  several  parts  of  die  body.  * lh. 

Every  animal  has  an  aftmeut  peculiarly  suited  to  its  constitution 
The  heavy  os  seeks  nourishment  from' earth;  die  light  cainelion 
lias  been  supposed  to  subsist  on  air. 

GoUrnkh,  an  Polite  Learning. 

Plethora  render*  ns  lean,  by  suppressing  oor  spirits,  whereby  they 
arc  incapacitated  of  digesting  the  a/imouinHt  humours  into  flevb. 

/hsrtvy,  o»  Comumpthnu. 

Aliment  is  a term  which  may  properly  include 
whatever  is  appropriated  for  nutriment  by  the  various 
classes  of  organized  cxisteuce.  In  animal  and  vege- 
table life  we  can  behold  ihe  pheuoraenu  of  decomposi- 
tion and  reproduction,  and  analyze  the  substances  that 
administer  to  the  growth  anti  repair  of  the  system  most 
distinctly ; but  in  their  application  to  the  wants  and 
enjoyments  of  man,  these  phenomena  become  infinitely 
interesting.  I.ord  of  this  lower  world,  the  whole  circle 
of  organic  being  seems  to  move  around  him  for  his 
benefit,  and  the  student  cannot  be  more  gratified  than 
the  common  people  may  be  advantaged,  by  an  intelli- 
gent consideration  of  the  admirable  provisions  in  nature 
for  thr*  effectual  aud  easy  movement  of  this  machinery 
toward  all  its  important  ends. 

It  is  our  object,  in  the  present  article,  to  present  to 
the  reader  a catalogue  of  human  aliment*;  more  parti- 
cularly referring  to  the  separate  treatises  on  Mi  s k- 
ua loo  y and  Botany,  in  our  second  division,  for  a 
sufficient  investigation  of  the  other  ulimcuUry  matters 


of  nature : wc  here  only  use  the  term  as  compre- 
hending whatever  is  nutritious,  and  capable  of  being 
converted  into  chyle  to  support  the  body  of  man. 
Thus  it  embraces  not  only  the  animal  and  vegetable 
subsum  es  usually  denominated  food,  hut  includes  also 
the  fluids  with  which  they  are  diluted. 

Animal  food  appears  best  adapted  to  recruit  dimi- 
nished strength,  and  repair  the  waste  of  the  animal 
system  generally,  inasmuch  ns  it  is  the  most  readily 
convertible  into  chyle,  and  yields  that  fluid  in  greatest 
abundance.  Hence,  carnivorous  animals  cat  less  in 
quantity  than  herbivorous  ones,  yet  they  are  stronger; 
and  the  similarity  of  the  substance  of  animal  bodies  to 
that  of  the  human  frame,  naturally  lead*  one  to  expect 
an  easy  conversion  of  it  into  that  of  our  own  structure. 

Although  man  is  naturally  formed  to  live  both  on 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  as  is  evident  from  the  struc- 
ture of  hm  teeth  and  alimentary  canal,  yet  he  is  capa- 
ble of  subsisting  wholly  on  either.  It  would  appear, 
indeed,  that  as  he  was  intended  to  inhabit  every  part  of 
the  globe,  he  is  furnished  with  organs  capable  of  assimi- 
lating every  variety  of  substances,  the  produce  of  all 
climates  aud  regions,  to  that  of  his  own  body.  The- 
Brachmans,  and  some  other  tribes  in  the  East,  subsist 
wholly  on  vegetable  food.  The  inhabitants  of  the  most 
northern  regions  live  almost  entirely  upon  animal  food, 
scarcely  ever  partaking  of  any  vegetab’e  matter,  at 
least  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Some  nations 
feed  chiefly  on  terrestrial  animals,  others  on  aquatic 
ones.  The  diet  of  these  people  has,  no  doubt,  an  exten- 
sive influence  on  their  national  character. 

By  the  peculiar  operation  of  the  digestive  organs, 
food,  taken  either  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  king- 
dom, can  be  assimilated  into  a fluid,  *ui  generis.  These 
processes  of  assimilation  are  comprehended  in  the 
term  digestion,  by  which  the  food  taken  in  is  convert- 
ed into  chyle.  The  various  kinds  of  flesh  meats  aro 
known  to  yield  this  fluid  in  most  abundance,  but  the 
relative  uutrimental  parts  of  such  food,  viz.  of  gelatine, 
albumen,  fibrin,  or  oil,  have  not  yet  been  correctly 
ascertained.  The  flash  of  young  animals  yields  more 
gelatine  than  that  of  the  same  specie*  in  the  adult 
state.  The  flesh  of  wild  animals  is  also  sooner  digested 
than  that  of  domesticated  ones.  Venison  is  known  to 
be  the  lightest  and  most  nutritious  of  all  kind*  of 
animal  food.  Salt  meat  i*  not  so  strengthening  a*  fresh, 
aud  meat  which  has  been  kept  for  a short  time  is 
generally  considered  to  be  more  nourishing  than  that 
urom  a recently  killed  animal.  Roast  meat  is  more 
nutritious  than  boiled : for  by  the  process  of  boiling 
much  of  the  nutritive  mutter  is  withdrawn. 
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A LI-  The  power  of  habit  on  the  animal  economy  i*  in  no 
MKNT.  instance  more  remarkably  shown  than  in  diet.  Moore, 
in  his  r.vuitf  on  the  Materia  Medico,  has  very  correctly 
observed,  that  if  any  one  suddenly  changes  his  food, 
and  feeds  upon  substances  to  which  he  has  been  un- 
accustomed, he  will  undoubtedly  become  disordered. 

If  n person  accustomed  to  vegetable  farinacea  tries 
to  eat  a large  portion  of  animal  food,  he  will  become 
feverish  and  plethoric ; and  if  auy  one  accustomed  to 
meat  suddenly  adopts  a vegetable  diet,  he  will  be  in 
danger  of  losing  strength,  and  being  seized  with  indiges- 
tion. This  is  one  reason  why  too  great  a variety  of  food 
is  unwholesome ; for  the  stomach  cannot  acquire  the 
habit  of  digesting  a variety  of  aliments  with  equal  fa- 
cilitv.  Those  persons,  therefore,  who  use  one  or  two 
kinds  of  aliments  constantly  and  regularly,  have  their 
stomachs  in  far  better  order  than  those  who  indulge 
themselves  in  variety.  But  it  would  appear  that  even 
the  habit  of  digesting  a variety  of  aliments  is  in  some 
degree  to  be  acquired  ; for  persons  accustomed  to  va- 
riety are  less  disordered  by  it  thau  others,  although 
their  digestive  faculty  is  probably  not  in  such  perfect 
order  as  it  is  in  those  who  live  in  a more  simple 
manner.  We  need  not,  then,  be  surprised  at  the  fre- 
quency of  stomach  complaints  among  the  rich  ; for  the 
luxurious  superfluity  of  whose  tables  the  earth,  air, 
and  sea  are  ransacked.  This  variety,  especially  when 
prepared  with  eastern  spiceries  and  all  the  refinements 
of  modern  cookery,  has  another  bad  effect ; it  produce* 
a false  appetite,  and  forms  a temptation  to  indulge  the 
palate  after  the  natural  appetite  is  gone,  by  which  the 
stomach  is  gorged  and  overloaded  ; whereas,  those  who 
live  upon  a few  pluin  and  simply  dressed  aliments,  have 
no  excitement  to  cal  more  than  their  natural  appetite 
prompts.  From  these,  and  many  other  causes,  dis- 
orders in  the  stomach  are  frequent ; and  as  some 
aliments  are  more  easily  digested  than  others,  direc- 
tions respecting  diet  are  necessary  for  weak  and 
disordered  stomachs,  which  are  unable  to  digest  ali- 
ments that  are  easily  overcome  by  stomachs  of  greater 
*;"alth  and  power. 

Animals  discover  their  proper  food  by  the  senses  of 
taste  and  smelling.  Mr.  Moore  conceives  that  men,  in 
a great  degree,  do  the  same,  and,  therefore,  that  a 
strong  presumption  may  be  funned  respecting  the 
wholesonicness  of  alimentary  substances  by  attending 
to  the  natural  inclination  of  men.  But  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  natural  tastes  with 
those  which  arc  acquired  by  habit  and  prejudice,  or 
brought  on  by  diseases. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  the  admirable  order  and  con- 
stitution of  the  universe,  to  conceive  that  men  will  na- 
turally have  a desire  for  such  aliments  as  are  improper 
for  them,  and  loath  such  as  are  wholesome.  But  we 
know  that,  in  consequence  of  necessity,  example,  or 
prejudice,  men  may  be  induced  to  use  as  food  sub- 
stances ut  first  disagreeable,  but  which,  by  degrees, 
they  may  be  brought  to  prefer  to  more  wholesome  diet. 
It  is  owing  to  this  that  many,  the  rich  in  particular, 
instead  of  plain  and  salutary  food,  prefer  what  is  highly 
seasoned  with  hot  pungent  spices.  These  acrid  and 
stimulating  substances  are  detested  by  every  person 
at  first:  but  even  children  maybe  induced  to  eat  them 
n imitation  of  their  parents  and  relations  ; and  having 
required  a taste  for  them,  the  stimulus  given  to  the 

■math  becomes  at  last  necessary. 


But  that  those,  stimulants,  though  they  seem  to  assist,  ALT- 
yet,  in  reality,  and  in  the  couse  of  time  impair  the  appetite  MENT. 
and  digestion,  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  stomach 
which  could  with  ease  digest  plain  food,  before  it  was  ac- 
customed to  spiceries,  cannot  afterwards  digest  it  with- 
out their  assistance.  A stomach  in  this  situation,  there- 
fore, may  justly  be  said  to  he  in  a diseased  stab:.  And 
it  is  not  without  foundation,  that  diseases,  and  prema- 
ture old  age,  have  been  imputed  to  the  habit  of  using 
stimulating  and  acrid  condiments.  See  Estay  on  the 
Materia  Mcdtca , by  James  Moore. 

Meat  which  has  become  tender  and  tainted  by  a 
degree  of  putrefaction,  is  more  readily  digested  than 
fresh,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  more  wholesome 
on  that  account.  Food  of  this  kind  is  universally  re- 
jected by  children,  whone  appetites  have  not  been  de- 
praved, a circumstance  against  the  use  of  such  kind  of 
diet. 

The  subjoined  is  a list  of  the  various  kinds  and 
species  of  animals  from  which  the  principal  alimentary 
substances  are  derived,  arranged  according  to  their 
rank  in  the  classification  adopted  by  Linneeus : — 

MAMMALIA. 

Order  I. — Primates. 

Vespertilio  rampyrus.  Rougelte.  Eaten  by  the  In- 
dians, who  declare  the  flesh  to  be  very  good.  The 
French  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  boil  it  in  their  bouillon  to 
give  it  a relish. 

Order  II. — Bruta. 

Myrroecophaga  tetradactyla.  Middle  Ant-eater.  The 
flesh  of  this  animal  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Guiana, 
and  is  said  to  be  good. 

Mams  pentadactyla.  Pangolin.  Is  very  fat,  and 
esteemed  very  delicate  eating  by  the  Indians.  The 
negroes  kill  tfiem  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh. 

Dasypus.  Armadillo.  All  the  species  in  this  genus 
are  edible.  The  following  are  most  esteemed  : 

Dasypus  tricinctus.  Three-handed  Armadillo.  This 
is  esteemed  very  delicious  eating  when  young;  but 
when  old,  has  a musky,  disagreeable  taste. 

Dasypus  srptnneinctus.  The  eight-banded  Arma- 
dillo of  Mr.  Pennant.  This  is  reckoned  more  delicious 
eating  than  the  others. 

Rhinoceros  unicornis.  One-horned  Rhinoceros.  The 
flesh  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  places  it  inhabits. 

Rhinoceros  bieonris.  Two-homed  Rhinoceros.  The 
Hottentots  cat  the  flesh  of  this  species.  It  tastes  like 
coarse  pork. 

Elepuas  rnaximus.  Great  Elephant.  The  flesh  of 
this  animal  is  edible.  The  trunk  is  said  to  be  a deli- 
cious morsel. 

Order  III. — Fertt. 

Phoca  xitulina.  Common  Seal.  The  flesh  of  this 
animal  is  often  eaten  by  voyagers,  and  regarded  as 
good  food. 

Phoca  leonintt.  Bottle-nosed  Seal.  The  flesh  of 
this  species  is  edible.  Lord  Anson's  people  ate  it  under 
the  denomination  of  beef,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of 
the  common  seal,  which  they  called  lamb. 

Vivcrra  r ulpccula.  Coasse.  The  flesh  of  this  species 
of  weasel  is  reckoned  good  meat,  and  is  not  unlike  that 
of  a pig ; but  it  must  be  skinned  as  soon  as  killed,  and 
the  bladder  and  adjacent  parts  taken  carefully  out. 


a 
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Vive  mi  /'cum.  Fosannc  Weasel.  Reckoned  very 
good  to  eat  when  young. 

Lutra  brauliana.  Brasilian  Otter.  The  flesh  is 
reckoned  delicate  eating,  and  does  not  taste  fishy,  not- 
withstanding its  food. 

l-rsus  Arctos  Jute  us.  Brown  Bear.  The  flesh  of 
this  animal,  in  autumn,  when  it  is  excessively  fat,  is 
said  to  be  most  delicate  food  ; and  that  of  the  cubs 
still  liner ; but  the  paws  of  the  old  bears  are  reckoned 
the  most  exquisite  morsel ; the  fat  white  and  very  sweet. 

L'rsus  Arctos  niger.  Black  Bear.  The  flesh  of  this 
species  has  a strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  is  difficult 
of  digestion.  The  common  people  of  Norway,  Russia, 
and  Poland  use  it  as  food.  It  is  generally  salted  and 
dried  before  it  is  dressed. 

Ursus  maritimus.  Polar  Bear.  The  flesh  of  this 
species  is  white,  and  tastes  like  mutton. 

Ursus  mein.  Conunou  Badger.  The  carcase  of  this 
animal  is  found  in  the  butchers  shops  at  Pekin.  The 
Chinese  esteem  it. 

Didelpliis  teaapink.  Virginian  Opossum.  The  flesh 
of  the  old  animals  is  very  good,  like  that  of  a sucking 


Didelphis  marsupiali*.  Molucca  Opossum.  This 

species  is  reckoned  very  delicate  eating,  and,  according 
to  Pennant,  is  very  common  at  the  tables  of  the  great, 
who  rear  the  young  in  the  same  places  in  which  they  keep 
their  rabbits.  In  many  parts  of  America,  and  in  some 
pf  Asia,  it  is  considered  as  equal  to  rabbit. 

Didelphis  canerivora.  Cayenne  Opossum.  The 

flesh  of  this  species  resembles  that  of  a hare. 

Macropus  nurjor.  Great  Kangaroo.  This  animal 
is  eaten  in  New  Holland,  although  its  flesh  is  coarse. 

Erinaccus  madaga.tcariensi/1.  Striped  Hedgehog.  The 
flesh  of  this  animal  is  eaten  by  the  Indians;  but  it  is 
very  flabby  and  insipid. 


On dku  IV. — Glim. 

Hystrix  crittaia.  Crested  Porcupine.  The  flesh  of 
this  animal  is  eaten  by  the  Indians.  It  is  brought  into 
and  sold  in  the  market  at  Rome. 

Hystrix  prchauilts.  Brasilian  Porcupine.  This  is 
a fat  animal.  Its  flesh  is  white  and  very  good. 

Cavia  Cuba  pa.  Variegated  Cary,  or  Guinea  Pig. 

Good  food. 

Cavia  para.  Spotted  Cavy.  Esteemed  a great 
delicacy. 

Cavia  copy  bant.  Capybara.  The  flesh  of  this 
species  is  tender,  but  has  an  oily  and  fishy  taste. 

Cavia  aguli.  Agouti.  Excellent  food.  Is  eaten  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Mouth  America. 

Cavia  acvachtt.  Olive  Cavy.  The  flesh  is  white, 
and  of  excellent  flavour. 

Cavia  apnea.  Rock  Cavy.  Superior  to  our  rabbits. 

Castor  After.  Castor  Beaver.  The  flesh  of  this  ani- 
mal is  reckoned  good  eating,  being  preserved,  after 
the  bones  ore  taken  out,  by  drying  it  in  the  smoke. 

Mus  prrckal.  Perchal  Rat.  Eaten  in  India. 

Mus  antphibius.  Water  Rat.  This  animal  is  eaten 
iu  some  parts  of  France  on  meagre  days. 

Mus  femmut.  lemming  Rat.  Eaten  by  the  Lap- 
landers, who  compare  their  flesh  to  that  of  squirrels. 

Mus  maritimm.  African  Rat.  Esteemed  good  food. 

Arctomys  marmot*.  Common  Marmot.  Is  very  fat 
about  the  back.  The  flesh  has  a strong  disagreeable 
flavour. 

vot.  xvix. 


Arctomys  tnomtr.  Maryland  Marmot.  The  flesh  ALI- 
is  good,  and  resembles  that  of  a pig.  WENT. 

Arctomys  bobac.  Bobak.  The  flesh  of  this  species 
resembles  that  of  a hare,  but  is  rank. 

Sciurus  vulgaris.  Common  Squirrel.  The  flesh  is 
while  and  sweet.  It  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  a barn- 
door fowl.  Eaten  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Sciurus  cuter  cue.  Grey  Squirrel.  The  flesh  of  this 
animal  is  very  delicate. 

Myoxus  gli*.  Fat  Dormouse.  This  animal  was 
esteemed  a great  delicacy  by  the  Romans,  who  con- 
structed places  (gliraria)  to  keep  them  in. 

Diptis  jaculut  Common  Jerboa.  The  Arabs 
esteem  this  species  a great  delicacy. 

Lepus  timidus.  Hare.  According  to  Martial,  the 
flesh  of  the  hare  was  formerly  esteemed  as  the  most 
superior  food.  “ Inter  quadnipedcs  gloria  prima  lepus.” 

That  of  the  leveret  is  the  most  nutritive  and  most 
easily  digested.  The  flesh  of  the  hare  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a well-flavoured  and  stimulant  food. 

Lepus  cunicu/us.  Rabbit.  This  animal  affords  a 
good,  light,  and  nutritive  food ; it  is  well  adapted  to 
persons  with  weak  stomachs.  The  tame  rabbit  is  falter 
than  the  wild,  but  not  so  well  flavoured.  The  flesh 
resembles  that  of  fowl,  and  is  found  to  be  equally 
digestible. 

Lepus  t hcaccia.  Peruvian  Hare.  The  flesh  of  this 
species  is  white  and  tender. 

Lepus  capen*i%.  Cape  Hare.  The  flesh  white. 

Lepus  minima*.  Minute  Hare.  Is  delicate  eating. 

Lepus  brasUienxi*.  Brazilian  Hare.  Very  good  meat. 

Hyrax  capenti*.  Cape  Hyrax.  Is  esteemed  very 
good  incut. 

Hyrax  tyrtanu.  Syrian  Hart.  The  flesh  is  sweeter 
than  that  of  a rabbit. 

Ouder  V. — Pecora. 

Camelus  glama.  (llama.  The  flesh  of  this  animal 
has  a similar  flavour  to  that  of  mutton. 

Camelus  vicugna.  Viceunna.  The  Indians  esteem 
the  flesh  of  this  species  as  excellent  eating. 

Cuinclus  guaaaco.  Guanaco.  When  young,  the 
flesh  of  this  species  is  excellent  eating ; when  in  the 
adult  state,  it  is  salted,  and  is  capable  of  very  long 
preservation. 

Camelus  arcuanus.  Chilihurque.  The  Chilians  love  * 
the  flesh  of  this  animal ; but  it  is  never  killed  except 
on  great  feasts  or  solemn  sacrifices. 

Moschus  moscMfena.  Tibetian  Musk.  Although 
the  flesh  of  the  males  of  this  species  is  much  infected 
with  the  drug  obtained  from  it,  yet  it  is  eaten  by  the 
Russians  and  Tartars. 

Moschus  amerieamu.  Brasilian  Musk.  The  Indians 
hunt  this  species,  and  the  flesh  is  esteemed  dclicato 
eating. 

Ccrvus  alces.  Elk.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  is 
eaten  in  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Sweden,  and  is  very 
light  and  nourishing.  It  is  often  salted  and  dried. 

The  nose  is  reckoned  the  greatest  delicacy  in  all 
Canada  : their  tongues  are  excellent. 

Cervus  tanindus.  Rein  Deer.  The  flesh  of  this 
species  afford*  an  excellent  food  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Norway  and  Lapland  ; their  tongues  aro  well  known  in 
this  country,  aud  much  esteemed.  The  milk  of  th© 
female  is  sweet  and  nourishing,  and  cheese  is  some-* 
times  prepared  from  it. 
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Atl-  Cervus  dama.  Fallow  Deer.  This  animal  affords 
WENT,  a light,  wholesome,  and  nutritious  food ; the  fot  is 
easier  of  digestion  than  that  of  any  other  animal. 

Cervus  rlaphus.  Stag.  This  species  affords  a very 
nutritive,  digestive,  and  wholesome  food.  According 
to  Dr.  Pearson,  it  should  be  more  than  four  years  old. 
The  season  for  killing  it  is  in  the  month  of  August;  it 
is  then  the  fattest  and  best  flavoured.  In  September 
and  October  the  rutting  season  takes  place,  during 
which  the  stags  become  lean,  and  their  flesh  acquires  a 
rank  smell  and  disagreeable  taste.  The  flesh  of  the 
female  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  male. 

Cervus  mmijac.  Rib-faced  Deer.  The  flesh  of 
this  species  is  much  esteemed.  It  is  very  delicate. 

Cervus  caprcolus . Roebuck.  'Hie  flesh  of  this 

species  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  fallow-deer.  It  is 
delicate,  but  never  fat. 

Anlilope  areas.  Indian  Antelope.  The  flesh  of 
this  animal  is  fine  grained,  very  delicious,  and  juicy. 

Antilope  ourrbi.  Ourebi  Antelope.  This  species 
affords  excellent  venison. 

Antilope  ortoiragut.  Klipspringer  Antelope.  The 
flesh  of  this  species  has  a very  fine  flavour. 

Antilope  bubalis.  Cervine  Antelope.  The  flesh  of 
this  species  is  fine  grained,  but  dry. 

Antilope  saiga.  Scythian  Antelope.  This  species 
feeds  chiefly  on  acrid  and  aromatic  plants,  and  in  the 
summer  time  grows  very  fat.  The  flesh  has  a dis- 
agreeable taste,  and  is  scarcely  eatable  until  suffered 
to  become  cold  after  dressing. 

Antilope  gnu.  Gnou.  The  flesh  of  this  species  is 
of  a very  fine  grain,  very  juicy,  and  of  a most  delicate 
flavour,  in  taste  resembling  that  of  others  of  the  genus, 
and  without  the  least  resemblance  to  that  of  beef. 

Antilope  rupicapra.  Chamois.  The  flesh  of  this 
species  is  tough  and  coarse.  It  is  eaten  by  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  the  Alps. 

Capra  ibex.  Wild  Goat  The  flesh  of  this  animal 
is  hard  and  coarse.  It  is  eaten  by  the  peasants  of  the 
Alps. 

Capra  argagrus.  Caucasan  Goat.  The  Tartars  and 
Georgians  highly  esteem  the  flesh  of  this  species. 

Capra  bircus.  Domestic  Goat.  The  flesh  of  the 
female  animal  is  preferred ; but  it  is  strong,  hard,  and 
difficultly*  digested.  It  was  much  esteemed  in  ancient 
times.  The  haunches  of  the  animal  are  now  frequently 
salted  and  dried,  and  by  the  Welch  is  called  bung 
venison.  The  Scotch  use  the  meat  of  the  wedder  goat 
in  a similar  manner,  and  term  it  rock  renison.  The  flesh 
of  the  kid  is  esteemed  a delicacy,  and  was  highly  ex- 
tolled by  the  Arabian  physicians.  The.  F.gyptians 
esteemed  goats  so  highly  that  they  durst  not  eat  their 
flesh.  Thus  Juvenal  - 

“ Nefas  ntic  fcetnra  jugular?  cajitllie; 

Cumibut  htimauU  vuci  licet.” 

Ovis  arict.  Common  Sheep.  The  flesh  of  this  ani- 
mal (mutton)  is  perhaps  more  universally  used  than 
any  other  sort  of  animal  food.  It  is  very  nutritious 
and  wholesome.  Wedder  mutton  is  the  sweetest  and 
most  digestible,  and  therefore  the  most  e.steemrd. 
Sheep  fed  upon  a dry  pasture,  mixed  with  wild  herbs, 
vields  the  best  and  most  savoury  food.  Plutarch  in- 
forms us,  that  sheep  were  held  in  great  venoStion  by 
the  Egyptians ; and  the  Athenians  had  so  much  resjrect 
for  them,  that  they  judicially  proceeded  against  those 
who  slew  a ram. 


Bos  taurus.  Common  Ox.  The  flesh  4»f  the  ox  AU- 
when  properly  fed,  and  at  a proper  age,  is  readily  di-  WENT, 
gested,  and  proves  highly  nutritive.  That  of  the  cow 
is  not  so  tender,  and  consequently  not  so  easily  di- 
gested, nor  found  to  be  equally  nutritious.  The  flesh 
of  the  calf  (veal)  is  tender  and  nourishing,  and  lighter 
than  that  of  the  full-grown  animal.  Sir  John  Sinclair 
relates  the  following  circumstance,  to  prove  the  nutri- 
tious qualities  ofbeef.  “ Humphries,  the  pugilist,  was 
trained  by  Ripshara,  the  keeper  of  Uwjail  of  Ipswich. 

He  was  sweated  in  bed,  and  afterwards  twice  physicked. 

He  was  weighed  once  a day,  and  at  first  fed  on  beef; 
but  as  on  that  food  he  got  too  much  flesh,  they  were 
obliged  to  change  it  to  mutton."  Beef  is  constantly 
in  season,  since,  by  the  improvements  in  agriculture, 
oxen  can  always  he  abundantly  supplied  with  food, 
even  during  the  severest  winters. 

Bos  taurus  indicut  major.  Greater  Indian  Ox. 

The  large,  fatty  lump  on  the  shoulders  of  this  animal, 
and  which  sometimes  grow’s  to  the  weight  of  forty  or 
fifty  pounds,  is  esteemed  a great  delicacy. 

60s  amaicanus.  American  Biaou.  The  flesh  of 
this  animal  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  domestic  ox. 

Bos  bubulns.  Buffalo.  This  is  also  inferior  to  the 
common  ox. 

Bos  tnosebatus.  Musk  Dull.  The  flesh  of  this  ani- 
mal has  a disagreeable  musky  flavour. 

Bos  coffer.  Cape  Ox.  The  flesh  of  this  species  has 
somewhat  the  flavour  of  venison.  It  is  coarse,  but 
juicy.  The  marrow  is  most  delicate. 

Oanra  VI. — Bclluir. 

Equus  cabal! us.  Generous  Horse.  The  flesh  of  this 
useful  animal  is  eaten  by  the  Tartars.  The  wild  horse 
found  in  the  desert  of  Africa  is,  when  caught,  eaten  by 
the  Arabs. 

Equus  hemionus.  Wild  Mule.  The  flesh  of  this 
animal  is  preferred  by  the  Mongalians  and  Tungnsi  to 
that  of  horses,  and  even  to  that  of  the  wild  boar, 
esteeming  it  equally  nourishing  and  wholesome. 

Equus  asinus.  Ass.  According  to  Leo  Africanus,* 

**  wild  asses  of  an  ash-colour  arc  found  in  the  deserts 
of  northern  Africa.  The  Arabs  take  them  in  snares  for 
the  sake  of  their  flesh.  If  fresh  killed,  it  is  hot  and 
unsavoury : if  kept  two  days  after  it  is  boiled,  it  be- 
comes excellent  meat.  Those  people  (the  Tartars  and 
Romans)  agreed  in  their  preference  of  this  to  any  other 
food : the  latter  indeed  chuse  them  young,  at  a period 
of  life  in  which  it  was  called  Lalisio. 

Cura  torn  c*t  Onager,  solnque  Laliuo  roatrr 
Paacitur : hoc  iofsa*.  aed  breve  Dome  n habet. 

Martial,  xiiL  97. 

The  epicures  of  Rome  preferred  those  of  Africa  to  all 
others + 

Hippopotamus  empkibius.  Amphibious  Hippopota- 
mus. The  fist  of  this  animal  is  sold  at  a high  price 
at  the  Cape,  as  a remedy  for  pulmonary  consumption. 

Tapir  americanus.  Long-nosed  Tapir.  The  flesh 
of  this  animal  is  said  to  be  a wholesome  food.  It  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  common  ox.  Eaten  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  South  America. 

Sub  scrofa.  Common  Hog.  WTe  are  informed  by 


• 540. 
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AU  Plato,  that  when  men  began  to  eat  flesh,  that  of  swine 
ME  XT.  was  first  selected,  being  animals  wholly  unserviceable 
other  purposes.  The  ancients  considered  pork  as 
the  most  wholesome  of  all  nourishment,  and  conveying 
most  strength  and  vigour  to  those  who  feed  upon  it. 
This  meat  is  adapted  only  to  such  persons  as  lead 
laborious  lives.  It  is  best  when  salted.  The  fat  is 
difficult  of  digestion;  that  of  a sucking  pig  is  also 
strong,  and  therefore  not  tit  food  for  sickly  person* ; 
they  are  usually  disordered  by  it.  It  is  very  judiciously 
chosen  as  part  of  the  aliment  of  our  seamen  and  soldiers, 
because  a less  quantity  of  it  than  of  any  other  food 
yields  sufficient  nourishment.  The  flesh  of  the  wild 
animal  is  more  savoury  than  that  of  like  domesticated. 
It  must  be  regarded  as  a strong,  nutritive,  and  stimulant 
food. 

Sus  tajaxsu.  Peccary,  or  Mexican  Hog.  The  odo- 
riferous gland  situated  upon  the  back  of  this  animal 
must  be  cut  off  immediately  after  it  is  killed  to  render 
it  edible. 

Sus  babyrusta.  Babvroussa,  or  Indian  Hog.  The 
Indians  esteem  the  flesh  of  this  species  wholesome 
food. 

Order  VII.— Celt. 

Balaena  mysticctu s.  Common  Whale.  The  flesh  of 
> this  animal  is  very  dry  and  insipid,  except  about  the 

tail,  which  is  more  juicy,  but  still  very  tasteless. 

Delphinus  pkoaena.  Porpoise.  This  animal  was 
formerly  considered  as  a sumptuous  article  of  food.  It 
is  now/generally  neglected,  even  by  the  sailors.  It  is 
tough  and  tasteless 

Delphinus  del  phi*.  Dolphin.  The  flesh  of  this 

animat  is  dry  and  insipid.  The  best  parts  arc  those 
about  the  head. 

AVES. 

Order  I. — AcctpUrts. 

Strix  uapacuthu.  W'apacuthu  Owl.  Is  reckoned  a 
delicate  food  by  the  Europeans  settled  in  Hudson’s  bay. 

l.anius  ritjicul/is.  Wood-chat  Shrike.  This  bird  is 
caught  by  the  bird-catchers  in  Egypt,  and  sold  in  the 
markets  as  an  article  of  food. 

Order  II. — Piece. 

Corvus  corax.  Raven.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  Greenland.  It  is  very  indif- 
ferent food. 

Corvus  frugilcgus.  Rook.  The  young  birds  re- 
semble young  pigeons,  both  in  flavour  and  degree  of 
digestibility. 

Cuculus  canorux.  Common  Cuckoo.  According  to 
Latham,  this  bird  is  as  good  eating  as  the  land  rail. 

Picns  viridis.  Green  Woodpecker.  This  bird  af- 
fords indifferent  food,  and  is  not  easily  digested. 

Picus  erythrocephalus.  Red-headed  Woodpecker. 
The  flesh  of  this  bird  is,  by  many  people,  accounted 
good  eating. 

Sitta  t nr  opera.  European  Nut-hatch.  The  young 
of  this  bird  is  esteemed  good  food. 

Order  III. — Anserct. 

Anas  cygnus.  Wrild  Swan.  This  bird  was  once  con- 
sidered a great  delicacy.  It  is  similar  to  goose,  but 
not  so  tender.  The  flesh  of  the  old  birds  is  hard  and 
ill  tasted.  Cygnets  were  formerly  much  esteemed. 


Anas  anscr.  Goose.  This  bird  yields  a strong,  sa-  All 
voury,  stimulating  food.  WENT. 

Anas  bcmicla.  Bernacle,  or  Brent  Goose.  This 
species  has  a fishy  taste.  It  is  not  easily  digested. 

When  tamed  the  flesh  is  good. 

Anas  moschata.  Muscovy  Duck.  This  bird  resem- 
bles the  common  duck,  both  as  to  flavour  and  digesti- 
bility. 

Anas  pendope.  Widgeon. 

Anas  Jenna.  Pochard,  or  Red-headed  Widgeon. 

Anas  crccca.  Common  Teal.  These  three  species 
resemble  the  wild  duck  in  flavour,  Arc. 

Anas  bosebas.  Wild  Duck.  This  bird  is  a well- 
known  delicacy.  It  affords  a savoury  and  stimulant 
food. 

Anas  domed ica.  Tame  Duck.  Not  so  stimulant  a* 
the  preceding. 

Alca  arctica.  Puffin.  This  bird  has  a fishy  taste, 
and  is  not  easily  digested. 

A\c&torda.  Razor  Bill. 

Alca  eirrhata.  Tufted  Auk.  The  flesh  of  this  and 
the  former  species  is  scarcely  edible.  Their  eggs, 
however,  form  a very  nourishing  and  wholesome  food. 

The  young  are  sometimes  pickled,  and  preserved  with 
spices,  and  are  by  some  people  much  admired. 

Pclecanus  bassanu*.  Gunnel.  Has  a fishy  taste. 

The  young  birds  and  the  eggs  alone  are  eatable  ; the 
old  ones  being  tough  and  rancid. 

Larus  manniu.  Black-backed  Gull.  Has  a fishy 
taste. 

Order  IV. — Gratlce. 

Phtcnicopteros  ruber.  Red  Flamingo.  This  bird 
was  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  who  often  used 
them  in  their  grand  sacrifices  and  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments. The  flesh  was  thought  tolerably  good;  but 
the  tongue  was  regarded  as  Else  most  delicious  eating. 

Ardta  gnu.  Common  Crane.  The  flesh  of  this 
bird  is  black,  tough,  and  bad. 

Ardea  cinrrea.  Common  Heron.  In  former  times 
the  flesh  of  this  bird  was  much  esteemed,  being  valued 
at  an  equal  rate  with  that  of  the  peacock. 

Ardea  stcllaris.  Bittern.  The  flesh  of  this  bird 
has  much  the  flavour  of  hare. 

Scolopax  rusticola.  Woodcock. 

Scolopax  gaUinago.  Snipe. 

Scolopax  gaUinula.  Gid,  or  Jack  Snipe. 

Scolopax  glottis.  Great  Plover,  or  Green  Shank. 

Scolopax  tot amu.  Spotted  Snipe. 

Scolopax  limosa.  Stone  Plover,  or  Lesser  Godwit 

Scolopax  lappomca.  Red  Gouwit.  The  above  af- 
ford light,  savoury,  and  digestible  food. 

Tringa  pugnax.  Ruff  and  Reeve. 

Tringa  r ancllus.  Lapwing,  or  Bastard  Plover. 

Tringa  cinclta.  Purre. 

Tringa  squat orola.  Grey  Plover,  or  Grey  Sandpiper. 

Charadnus  morwllus.  Dotterel!. 

Charadrius  pluxialis.  Green,  or  Golden  Plover. 

Charadrius  xdicncmus.  Thick-knerd  Bustard,  or 
Stone  Curlew. 

Charadrius  himantopus,  Long-legged  Plover.  The 
whole  of  the  above  yield  a savoury  food,  but  not  equally 
so  with  the  woodcock,  Sic. 

Fulica fusca.  Brown  Gallinule. 

Fulica  ckloropui.  Common  Water  Hen,  or  Moor 
Hen. 
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Fulica  porpkyrio.  Purple  Water  Hen,  or  Purple 
Gallinule.  These  constitute  good  food,  well-tasted, 
stimulant,  and  easily  digested. 

Rallus  aquatic  u «.  Water  Hail.  This  and  all  the 

other  species  in  the  genus  afford  a well-tasted,  stimu- 
lant, and  digestible  food. 

Order  V.—  Gallimt. 

Pavo  cristatus.  Peacock.  This  bird,  which  was 
esteemed  a principal  part  of  Roman  luxury,  yields  a 
food  very  inferior  to  that  of  our  pheasant.  It  is  now 
rarely  eaten. 

Moleagris  gallopa to.  Turkey.  The  flesh  of  this 
bird  is  very  light  and  nutritious.  It  is  not  very  stimu- 
lant. This  kind,  and  the  dunghill  fowl,  is  remarkable 
for  its  tenderness  when  young,  and  its  hardness  after- 
wards. 

Penelope  cr'utata.  Guiana  Guuu.  Light  and  nu- 
tritious food. 

Crax  afector.  Crested  Curassow.  Similar  to  the 
preceding. 

Phasianus  gul/u *.  Dunghill  Cock  and  Hen.  A de- 
licate and  wholesome  food  ; the  fat  equally  dispersed 
throughout  the  muscular  parts ; is  easily  digested ; 
best  when  the  bird  is  a year  old. 

It  is  riifht  in  this  place  to  notice  eggs,  as  a frequently 
employed  and  important  kind  of  aliment.  Both  the 
white  (albumen  J and  the  yolk  ( utellus)  arc  Very  nu- 
tritious. Sir  John  Sinclair  conceives  it  to  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  pure  nourishment  than  any  other 
food ; they  are  also  reckoned  stimulating.  The  eggs  of 
all  graminivorous  birds  yield  a mild,  demulcent,  and 
strengthening  aliment.  From  the  use  of  the  egg,  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  intended  to  contain  as  much  nutri- 
ment as  possible  ; when  new  laid  they  are  peculiarly 
excellent ; they  are  lighter  when  raw  than  boiled,  and 
they  are  then  gently  aperient ; they  are  used  in  various 
ways : if  boiled,  care  should  he  taken  that  they  do  not 
become  what  is  commonly  called  hard.  The  poached 
egg  is  the  best  form  next  to  that  of  taking  them  raw, 
in  which  state  they  certainly  are  more  soluble. 

Phasianus  colchicu*.  Common  Pheasant.  The  flesh 
of  this  species  affords  a tender  and  nutritious  food. 

Numina  welcagris.  Guinea  Hen.  The  flesh  of  this 
bird  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  former. 

Tetrao  urogalfas.  Cock  of  the  Mountain.  This 
bird  feeding  frequently  on  the  tops  of  pine  trees,  the 
flesh  becomes  thereby  infected  with  so  disagreeable  a 
taste  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  eating. 

Tetrao  tetris.  Black  Cock.  (Grous). 

Tetrao  scoticu*.  Red  Game. 

Tetrao  lagopv*.  Ptarmigan,  or  White  Game.  This 
and  the  two  preceding  yield  a savoury  and  digestible 
food. 

Tetrao  pcri/ix.  Common  Partridge.  This  bird  af- 
fords the  lightest,  least  stimulant,  and  most  nutritious 
of  all  game,  excepting  the  pheasant. 

Tetrao  cohtrmx.  Quail.  This  bird  is  very  inferior 
to  the  preceding  in  flavour  and  other  qualities.  The 
ancients  never  eat  this  bird,  supposing  it  to  be  un- 
wholesome, as  it  was  said  to  feed  on  hellebore. 

Order  VI. — Pastures. 

Columba  domestic  a.  Common  Pigeon. 

Coiumba  palumbu *.  Ring  Dove.  These  afford  sa- 
voury and  very  stimulant  food. 


Alauda.  Lark.  This  bird  constitutes  a delicate  and  ALI- 
light  food.  MKNT. 

Turdus  rueixorus.  Missel  Thrush. 

1' unlus  pi  fan*.  Fieldfare. 

Turdus  tnrrufa.  Blackbird.  These  birds  are  ten- 
tier,  savoury,  and  easily  digested.  When  they  are 
compelled  to  feed  upon  the  berries  of  the  mislctoe,  ivy, 
holly,  and  spindle  tree,  their  flesh  becomes  bitter,  and 
acquires  a purgative  proj>erty.  The  Roman  epicures 
held  the  former  in  high  estimation ; they  had  them  in 
their  aviaries,  and  fattened  them  with  crumbs  of  bread 
mixed  with  minced  figs. 

Turdus  polygiottu*.  Mimic  Thrush.  This  bird  is  eaten 
by  the  Americans,  and  esteemed  very  delicate  food. 
l«oxia  curxirostra.  Shelldapple,  or  Cross-hill. 

Loxia  coceuthratute*.  Grosbeak,  or  Hawfinch. 

Loxia  chfari*.  Greenfinch.  These  are  tender  and 
good  food. 

Emberiza  w m;/u.  Snow  Bunting. 

Emberiza  miliaria.  Bunting.  These  are  savoury  birds. 
Emberiza  hortulana.  Ortolan.  A well-known  deli- 
cacy. It  is  very  savoury,  and  reckoned  one  of  tire 
greatest  luxuries  of  the  table. 

Emberiza  citrirulla.  Yellowhammer. 

Emberiza  oryzirora.  Rice  Bird,  or  Rice  Bunting. 

These  are  savoury  birds, 

West  Indies,  and  in  some 
Fringilla  Calebs.  Chufii 
Fringilla  anontifringUfa.  Brambling. 

Fringilla  dotmstica.  House  Sparrow. 

Fringilla  montana.  Tree  Sparrow.  These  birds  have 
a bitter  taste. 

Motacilla  nuxiu/ant.  Hedge  Sparrow. 

Motacilla  jiccdufa.  Beccafico,  or  Epicurean  Warbler. 
Motacilla  ananthc.  Wheat  Ear. 

Motacilla  ruOetra.  Whin  Chat 
Motacilla  rubicofa.  Stone  Chatter. 

Motacilla  pkxnicuru*.  Red  Start. 

Motacilla  erithaciu.  Red  Tail.  This  tril>e  of  birds 
arc  all  savour)',  and  easy  of  digestion. 

llirundo  cmulenta.  Esculent  Swallow.  The  nests 
of  this  bird  are  esteemed  a gTcat  delicacy  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Indian  islands ; they  dissolve  them  in 
their  soups.  According  to  Tlmnbcrg  they  are  nourish 
ing  and  easy  of  digestion. 

AMPHIBIA. 

Order  I. — Rcpiilia. 

Testudo  my  das.  Green  Turtle.  This  animal  affords 
a well-known  nutritious  food ; but  it  is  not  very  easy 
of  digestion,  particularly  if  very  fat.  . 

Testudo  caretta.  Loggerheaded  Turtle.  The  flesh 
of  this  species  is  coarse  and  rank. 

Testudo  /iror.  This  species  is  very  finely  flavoured. 
Testudo graca.  l^na  Turtle.  This  is  inferior  to 
the  green  turtle.  In  Greece  it  forms  au  article  of  food. 

The  eggs  make  excellent  omelettes. 

Rana  pipa.  Pipa.  The  flesh  of  this  toad  is  eaten 
bv  the  negroes  of  Surinam. 

Rana  tempararia.  Common  Frog.  The  flesh  of 
this  species  is  not  so  white  or  palatable  as  that  of  the 
following  one;  but  it  is  used  as  food. 

Rana  csculmta.  Edible  Frog.  The  flesh  of  this 
species  resembles  chicken,  but  is  not  very  nutritious. 

It  is  much  eaten  in  France. 


and  highly  esteemed  in  the 
parts  of  North  America. 
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Aij.  Rana  cstetbeima.  Bull  Frog.  This  animal  is  edi- 
MENT.  ble,  and  has  frequently  as  much  meat  on  it  as  a young 
fowl. 

Lacerta  alligator.  Alligator.  The  flesh  of  this  ani- 
mal is  white  and  delicious.  Many  of  the  American 
tribes  arc  in  a great  measure  supported  by  it. 

Lacerta  iguana.  Common  Guana.  The  flesh  of  this 
animal  is  said  to  be  very  delicate  and  to  have  a Hne 
flavour.  It  constitutes  a principal  support  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  Bahamas. 

Order  II. — Serpcnict. 

Crotalus  horridut.  Banded  Rattle  Snake.  The 
flesh  of  this  animal  is  eaten  by  the  American  Indians; 
they  cook  it  as  we  do  eels.  The  flesh  is  while  and 
delicate. 

Coluber  ripera.  Viper. 

Coluber  berut.  Adder.  Broth  made  from  these  ani- 
mals is  said  to  be  nutritious.  It  is  much  used  by  the 
Italians. 

PISCES. 

Order  l.— - Apodet. 

Mursena  anguiUa.  Common  Eel.  A very  nutritions 
food,  but  not  easily  digested  ; is  best  in  season  from 
May  to  July.  The  Schola  Salernitana  declares  the 
eating  of  eels  to  he  hurtful  to  the  throat. 

Faucibus  angutUiC  nrstva.'  sum  si  comrdantor: 

Qui  ph'Vticmtn  mm  ignorant  hoc  trstificantur. 

Munena  conger . Conger  Eel.  This  species  is  not 
so  digestible  as  the  former ; it  is,  however,  delicate 
eating,  and  must  be  considered  as  a useful  species  of 
food  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  forms  an  article 
of  commerce. 

Munena  romana.  Roman  Murtrna.  This  fish  was 
regarded  by  the  ancient  Romans  as  one  of  the  most 
luxurious  articles  of  the  table. 

Munena  echidna.  Southern  Munena.  The  flesh  of 
this  species  is  said  to  be  excellent ; but  the  animal  has 
a peculiarly  forbidding  appearance,  on  account  of  its 
colour  and  form. 

Monopterus  javanicut.  Javan  Monoptere.  This  fish 
is  a native  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  is  very  common 
about  the  coasts  of  Javan,  where  it  is  considered  as 
excellent  food. 

Gymnotus  carapo.  Carano  Gymnote.  This  species 
is  regarded  us  wholesome  aliment,  and  is  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  South  America. 

Ophidium  barbatum.  Bearded  Ophidium.  A coarse 
food. 

Ophidium  matt  ae  embalm.  Mastacembalus.  Eaten 
by  the  Europeans  resident  at  Aleppo,  where  it  is  much 
esteemed.  It  is  similar  to  eel,  but  less  fat. 

Odontognathus  acnlcatut.  Aculeated  Odontogna- 
thus.  Eaten  at  Cayenne. 

Ammndytes  tobianus.  Sand  I,ancc.  This  fish  is  not 
easy  of  digestion  ; but  is  in  much  esteem  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

Trichiarus  argentev*.  Silver  Triehiure.  This  fish  is 
found  in  the  rivers  ami  larger  lakes  of  South  America, 
and  is  considered  tolerable  food. 

Anarhicas  Input.  Common  Wolf  Fish.  This  ani- 
mal is  eaten  by  the  Greenlanders.  It  is  not  had  food. 

Xiphias  pin tgptcrtu.  Broad-finned  Sword-fish.  Ac- 
cordiiig.to  Dr.  Bloch,  when  this  species  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  length  of  about  four  feet,  it  is  considered  as 


an  eatable  fish ; but  is  too  coarse  when  it  exceeds  that  AU- 
length.  WENT. 

Xiphias  makuira.  Short-snouted  Sword-fish.  The 
flesh  of  this  species  is  white.  It  is  dry,  but  tolerable  food. 

Stromateus  paru.  Puru  Stromal.  This  is  very  good 
food,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the  South  Americans. 

Stromateus  cinernu.  Ash-coloured  Stronmt.  This 
is  a native  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  is  considered  as  ex- 
cellent for  the  table.  The  largest  are  preferred.  The 
skeleton  is  cartilaginous.  It  is  eaten  either  fresh  or 
salted.  The  native  name  is  pampel. 

Stromateus  argent  cut.  Silver  Stromal.  This  species 
is  held  in  equal  estimation  with  the  preceding. 

Stromateus  mger.  Black  Stromat.  This  species  is 
held  to  be  inferior  to  the  preceding  ones. 

Order  11. — Jugularcs. 

Callionymus  Igra.  Generous  Dragonct.  Native 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  Northern  seas.  Is  a white 
palatable  meat. 

Callionymus  dracunculun.  Sordid  Dragonet.  This 
species  is  of  equal  goodness  with  the  former. 

Unuioseopus  tcabrr.  Bearded  Star-gazer.  A coarse 
and  ill-flavoured  food. 

Trachinus  draco.  Weaver.  This  fish  affords  a firm, 
tender,  finely-flavoured  meat;  the  Italians  esteem  it  a 
great  delicacy.  It  is  also  much  esteemed  iu  Holland, 

France,  tkc. 

Gadus  tnorrhna.  Cod.  This  is  a firm,  well-tasted, 
and  digestible  food.  The  best  season  is  from  February 
to  the  end  of  April.  The  sound*,  when  salted,  are 
reckoned  a delicacv,  and  arc  often  brought  in  this 
state  from  Newfoundland. 

Gadus  urglejinu*.  Haddock.  This  is  also  good  food. 

In  season  from  May  till  February. 

Gadus  cat/aria*.  Dorse.  This  is  likewise  fine,  good 
food,  and  is  highly  esteemed. 

Gadus  barbatut.  Pout.  This  is  also  firm,  good  food. 

Gadus  lusrus.  Bib.  This  fish  is  a native  of  the 
European  seas,  and  is  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of 
food. 

Gadus  minutus.  Poor.  This  fish  is  reckoned  whole- 
some food. 

Gadus  Kuuh.  Saida.  This  is  a dry  food. 

Gadus  mrrlangut.  Whiting.  This  is  a wholesome, 
nourishing  food. 

Gadus  carbonari ut.  Coal  Fish.  This  fish  is  but 
little  esteemed.  It  is  salted  and  dried. 

Gadus  pollaehiut.  Pollack.  This  fish  is  good  eating, 
and  is  a wholesome  food. 

Gadus  morluccius.  Hake.  This  fish  is  a native  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Northern  sens ; in  both  of 
which  its  fishery  is  considerable.  It  is  salted  and 
dried  in  the  manner  of  cod;  hut  it  is  not  in  much 
estimation.  It  is  a very  useful  article  of  food  among 
the  lower  classes. 

Gadus  molra.  Ling.  This  fish,  which  is  a consider- 
able article  of  commerce,  is  a wholesome  and  nourish- 
ing food. 

Gadus  lota.  Burbot.  This  fish  is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  superior  delicacy.  It  is  also  very  nutritious, 

Gadus  brosme.  Torsk.  In  the  seas  about  Shetland 
this  fish  is  very  abundant.  It  forms,  both  barrelled 
and  dried,  a considerable  article  of  commerce. 

Blennius  occllarit.  OceUatcd  Blennv.  This  fish  is 
not  held  in  much  estimation.  It  is  dry  and  coarse. 
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AI.T-  Blennius  gutullvi.  Gunnel  Blenny.  THU  fish  is 
WENT,  dried  and  eaten  by  the  Greenlanders. 

Order  111. — Thoracici. 


Eeheneis  remora.  Sucking;  Fish.  Tliia  fish  is  often 
eaten,  and  in  taste  is  said  greatly  to  resemble  a fried 
artichoke. 

Coryphee na  hippurus.  Common  Coryphcne.  Tins 

fish  is  said  to  be  excellent  food. 

Corvphama  eq  vital  is.  Brasilian  Corvphene.  This 
is  likewise  excellent  food. 

Coryplucna  nuracvla.  Razor  Coryphene.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  superior  kinds  of  edible  fish. 

Coryphaeus  quinque-maculala.  Five-spotted  Cory- 
phene. This  fish  forms  an  article  of  commerce  as  im- 
portant to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  islands  as 
that  of  the  cod-fishcry  among  the  Europeans. 

Corvphtena  chn/surtit.  Gilt-tailed  Coryphene.  Very 
excellent  food. 

Gobius  niger.  Common  Goby.  This  is  an  edible 
fish,  but  is  not  held  in  much  estimatiou. 

Gobius  jozo.  Blue-fioned  Goby.  As  a food  is  not 
held  in  much  esteem. 

Gobius  plvntieri.  Plunders  Goby.  This  species  is 
held  in  great  estimation  as  an  article  of  food. 

Cottus  gobio.  River  Bullhead.  This  animal  is  of 
very  disagreeable  appearance,  but  it  is  regarded  as  a 
delicate,  edible  fish.  The  Hesli  turns  of  a red  or  salmon 
colour  on-boiling.  It  is  admitted  only  at  the  tables  of 
persons  of  inferior  rank. 

Cottus  gnumiens.  Grunting  Bullhead.  This  spe- 
cies a fiords  tolerable  food,  but  the  liver  is  said  to  be 
injurious. 

Cottus  tcorpivs.  Lasher  Bullhead.  This  fish  is 
much  esteemed  as  food  about  the  coasts  of  Greenland. 

»Scorp«*na  dulactyla.  Didactyle  .Scorpeeua.  This  is 
regarded  as  ail  excellent  fish  for  the  table. 

Zeus  ranter.  Brasilian  Dory.  This  is  a savoury 
kind  of  fish,  but  being  very  thin,  is  not  held  in  much 
estimation. 

Zeus  ci/iaris.  Ciliated  Dory.  Tho  flesh  of  this 
species  is  coarse. 

Zeus  J 'alter . Common  Dory.  This  species  is  sa- 
voury, and  easy  of  digestion.  It  is  much  esteemed. 

Pleurouectes  ktppoglattus.  Halibut.  This  fish  is 
not  very  easy  of  digestion-  The  Greenlauders  cut  it 
into  slips,  and  dry  it  for  winter  use. 

Pleuronectes  cynogloesus.  Lesser  Halibut.  Superior 
to  the  former. 

Pleuronectes  platessa.  Plaise.  A very  light,  sa- 
voury, nutritious,  and  wholesome  food.  The  moderate- 
sized  ones  are  the  most  esteemed. 

Pleuronectes  limtmda.  Dab.  This  fish  aflbrds  a 
superior  food  to  either  that  of  plaise  or  flounder. 

Pleuronectes  /erif.  Smear  Dab.  This  fish  is  re- 
garded as  equally  good  food  with  the  preceding. 

Pleuronectes  limandoide*.  Long  Dab.  This  species 
is  also  held  in  great  estimation. 

Pleuronectes  flews.  Flounder.  A light,  wholesome, 
and  nutritious  food. 

Pleuronectes  solea.  Sole.  This  is  r firm,  white, 
well-flavoured  meat.  The  moderate-sized  ones  are 
the  best.  Regarded  as  next  to  turbot  in  point  of 
delicacy  among  the  whole  genus. 

Pleuronectes  zebra.  Zebra  Sole.  This  species  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  natives  adjoining  the  Indian  seas. 


Pleuronectes  mar  moral  os.  Marbled  Sole.  This  is 
also  a native  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  much  esteemed 
as  an  article  of  food. 

Pleuronectes  tubcreu'atus.  Turbot.  This  species 
unquestionably  aHords  the  most  superior  food.  It  is 
light,  savoury,  wholesome,  and  nutritious.  Those 
caught  otf  the  coast  of  Holland  are  most  esteemed. 

Chuetodou  imperatur.  Imperial  Chtetodou.  This 
fish  aflbrds  a savoury  and  delicate  food.  It  is  held  in 
high  estimation  by  the  Japanese,  and  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  the  salmon  in  flavour. 

Chsetodon  calesheit  Angel  Chmtodon.  This  species 
is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its  delicacy. 

Cheetodon  xagabtmdut.  Wandering  Chtctodon.  This 
species  is  considered  excellent  food. 

Cheetodon  rust  rat  us.  Jaculator.  A white  and  well- 
tasted  fish. 

Cheetodon  bifatciariu.  Bifasciated  Chtetodon.  This  is 
a large  species,  frequently  weighing  upwards  of  twenty 
pounds.  It  is  much  esteemed  as  a food  resembling 
the  sole  in  delicacy. 

Chtctodon  gbntcus.  Glaucous  Chstodon.  This 
species  is  regarded  as  wholesome  food. 

Chtelodon  tordidvt.  Sordid  Cheetodon,  This  is  an 
edible  fish,  and  much  esteemed. 

Acantliurus  nigruau*.  Blackish  Acanthurus.  This 
fish  is  esteemed  lor  the  table.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Indian,  American,  and  Arabian  seas. 

Tricbopus  goramy.  Goramy  Tricbopus.  This  fish 
is  greatly  esteemed  in  China  as  an  article  of  food. 

Spams  avrata  Gilt-head  Sparus.  This  fish,  which 
was  much  admired  by  the.  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  by  the  former  nation  consecrated  to  Venus,  is  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  and  Indian  seas, 
and  held  in  considerable  estimation  as  a food. 

Spams  spinifer.  Spined  Spams.  A very  delicate 
fish,  and  much  esteemed. 

Spams  menus.  Spams.  A savoury  food,  but  some- 
times disorders  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Labrus  teams.  Scare  Labrus.  This  fish  was  in  high 
esteem  with  the  ancients  as  a fowl,  and  considered  by 
the  Romans  as  one  of  the  principal  delicacies  of  the 
table. 

Ophiccphalus  punctatut.  Punctated  Ophiccphalus. 
This  first  is  considered  as  a delicate  and  wholesome 
food. 

Ophicephalus  st  rial  us.  Striated  Ophiccphalus.  This 
is  held  in  equal  estimation  with  the  preceding,  and  is 
recommended  as  a proper  diet  for  convalescents. 

Perea  jluviatilis.  Perch.  This  is  a firm,  palatable, 
and  easily-digested  food.  It  was  held  in  high  estima- 
tion by  the  Romans. 

Scomber  t comber.  Mackarel.  This  is  a savoury 

fish,  but  not  very  easily  digested.  Caviar  is  made  from 
the  roes  of  this  fish. 

Scomber  thymus.  Tunny.  This  is  a coarse  fish.  The 
Romans,  however,  held  it  in  great  estimation.  When 
taken  in  May  they  are  full  of  spawn,  and  are  then 
esteemed  unwholesome,  as  being  apt  to  occasion  head- 
aches and  vapours : to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  these 
bad  effects,  the  natives  fry  them  in  oil,  and  afterwards 
salt  them.  The  pieces  when  fresh  appear  exactly  like 
raw  beef,  but  when  boiled  they  turn  pale,  and  have 
somewhat  the  flavour  of  salmon.  The  most  delicate 
parts  are  those  about  the  muzzle.  Those  fish  which 
the  inhabitants  are  not  able  to  use  immediately  arc 
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ALI-  cut  into  slices,  salted,  and  preserved  in  large  fobs, 
either  for  sale  or  winter  provisions.* 

Mullus  bar  bat  vs.  Red  Surmullet. 

Mullus  vurmulatvs.  Striped  Surmullet.  These  are 
fine  fish,  and  are  easy  of  digestion. 

Trigla  lyra.  Piper.  This  is  a savoury  fish,  and 
difficult  of  digestion. 

Order  IV. — Abdominal?*. 

Cobitis  barbatu/a.  Loach,  or  Ground  Ling.  A light 
and  savoury  fish. 

Salmo  talar.  Salmon.  A very  nutritious  fish,  and 
not  difficult  of  digestion. 

SaJmo  trutta.  Sea,  or  Bugle  Trout.  This  is  infe- 
rior to  the  above. 

Salmo  j'ario.  Trout.  A tender,  finely-flavoured  fish, 
and  readily  digested.  It  is  in  season  from  March  to 
September.  Fattest  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
August. 

Salmo  alpinut.  Charr. 

Salmo  salmarins.  Salmon  Trout.  These  ar^fcimilar, 
but  inferior  to  the  salmon. 

Salmo  eperfanut.  Smelt.  This  is  a palatable,  but 
not  a very  nutritive  fish. 

Salmo  albula.  Whiting.  This  fish  is  neither  very 
palatable,  nor  very  wholesome. 

Salmo  thvnallas.  Grayling.  A white,  firm,  and 
delicate  food  ; wholesome,  and  readily  digestible. 

Esox  iuciut.  Pike.  A firm  and  palatable  fish, 
easy  of  digestion.  On  the  continent  it  is  much 
esteemed,  and,  being  in  abundance,  is  dried  and  ex- 
ported. 

Mugil  crphalut.  Mullet.  Difficult  of  digestion,  and 
not  very  wholesome. 

Clupea  harengus.  Herring. 

Clupea  sprat  tit*.  Sprat. 

Clupea  a lata.  Shaa. 

Clupea  tncratictAus.  Anchovy.  These  are  nutritive, 
but  not  very  digestible  fishes. 

Cyprinus  barbus . Barbel.  This  is  a coarse,  un- 
wholesome fish. 

Cyprinus  carpio.  Carp.  A sweet,  nutritive  fish, 
easy  of  digestion. 

Cyprinus  gobw.  Gudgeon.  A palatable  fish,  and 
easily  digested. 

Cyprinus  tinea.  Tench.  A soft  and  slimy  fish, 
not  easily  digested.  In  season  from  September  to 
June. 

Cyprinus  eepbalut.  Chub.  A coarse  fish  ; best  in 
December  and  January. 

Cyprinus  Incite us.  Dace.  This  is  a superior  kind 
of  fish  to  the  preceding,  but  is  full  of  bones ; it  is  best 
in  February. 

Cyprinus  rutiltu.  Roach.  This  is  a light,  whole- 
some fish,  but  not  in  much  esteem,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  its  bones.  It  is  best  in  February  and 
March. 

Cyprinus  alburn vs.  Bleak. 

Cyprinus  brama.  Bream.  These  species,  as  articles 
of  food,  are  inferior  to  the  preceding  ones. 

Order  VI. — CAondropterygii. 

Accipenser  sturio.  Sturgeon.  This  is  a nutritive, 
but  not  a savoury  fish.  Caviar  is  prepared  from  the 
spawn. 

• Buiglrj's  Animal  Biography,  r.  iii.  p.  156. 


Accipenser  rvtkenus.  Starlet.  Superior  to  the  stur-  AIJ- 
geon,  being  more  tender  and  delicate.  i 

Accipenser  Auto.  Isinglass  fish.  The  sounds  of^^^-^ 
this  fish  form  that  substance  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  isinglass. 

Squaius  carchariat.  White  Shark.  The  flesh  of 
this  fish  is  tough,  coarse,  and  rank ; it  is  scarcely 
eatable. 

Raia  bat  is.  Skate.  This,  although  a coarse,  is  a 
nutritive  fish. 

Petromyzon  marinas.  Lamprey. 

Petromv  zon  tluxiattln.  Lesser  Lamprey. 

Petromyzon  branchings.  Lampern,  or  Pride.  These 
are  savoury  fish,  but  not  easily  digested. 

INSECTA. 

Order  II. — Uemiptera. 

Gryllus  tuigratorius . Migratory  Locust.  This  in- 
sect is  eaten  in  several  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  variously 
dressed  ; boiled  in  milk,  broiled,  &c. 

Cicada  septendecim.  American  Locust.  The  Indians 
eat  the  bodies  of  these  insects. 

Order  V. — Hymenoptera. 

Apis  mellifiea.  Honey  Bee.  This  insect  yields  that 
useful  article,  honey. 

Order  VII. — Aptera. 

Cancer  meenas.  Common  Crab.  The  meat  of  this 
species  is  coarse. 

Cancer  pagurtu.  Black-clawed  Crab.  Similar  to 
the  above. 

Cancer  gamnarns.  Lobster.  Moderately  nutritive, 
but  not  easily  digested. 

Cancer  astacus.  Craw  Fish. 

Cancer  terra  tut.  Prawn. 

Cancer  crangtm.  Shrimp. 

Cancer  tanma.  White  Shrimp.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  lobster,  with 
respect  to  their  nutritive  and  digestible  qualities. 

VERMES. 

Order  II. — MoUusca. 

Umax  rujut.  Red  Slug.  Of  a slimy  nature,  and 
but  lightly  nutritious. 

Sepia  sepiota.  Cuttle  Fish. 

Echinus  esculent  us.  Edible  Sea  Urchin.  This  is 

difficult  of  digestion. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Bingley,  that  at  Marseilles, 
and  in  some  other  towns  on  the  continent,  this  species 
is  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  as  oysters  are  with 
us,  and  is  eaten  boiled  like  an  egg.  It  forms  an  article 
of  food  among  the  lower  class  of  people  on  the  sea- 
coasts  of  many  parts  of  this  country,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  its  way  to  the  tables  of  the  opulent. 

The  Romans  adopted  it,  and  dressed  it  with  vinegar, 
mead,  parsley,  and  mint. 

Pholas  (loctylus.  Dactyle  Pholas.  This  animal  is 
considered  as  a very  great  delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the 
luxurious.  It  is  common  at  Ancona,  in  Italy. 

Order  III. — Teetacta. 

Cardium  edule.  Common  Cockle.  A palatable  and 
nutritious  food. 

Ostrea  cdulit.  Common  Oyster.  A very  nutritious 
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ATI  and  digestible  food;  nol  proper  for  the  table  till  one 
1UF.NT.  year  and  a half  old. 

Ostroa  mum  Scallop.  This  is  also  very  nutri- 
tious food. 

Mytilus  cdulia.  Eatable  Mussel.  A rich,  nutritious, 
and  digestible  food. 

Helix  pomatia . Esculent  Snail.  A slimy  and  lightly 
nutritious  food. 

ALIMENTARY  SUBSTANCES  SELECTED  FROM  THE  VE- 
GETABLE KINGDOM. 

The  nutritive  qualities  of  vegetables  have,  by  che- 
mical analysis,  been  found  to  depend  upon  the  relative 
quantities  of  mucilage,  fixed  oil,  sugar,  starch,  and 
gluten,  with  which  they  abound.  This  kind  of  aliment 
is  much  less  stimulating  than  that  which  is  afforded  by 
the  animal  kingdom ; the  nutriment,  too,  is  probably 
more  readily  extracted  from  it,  or  some  kinds  of  it,  by 
the  process  of  digestion,  though  the  quantity  of  chyle 
yielded  by  it  is  much  inferior  to  that  obtained  from 
flesh  meats ; hence  the  great  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  support  of  a 
system  wholly  dependent  upon  this  kind  of  food. 

The  seeds  of  certain  plants  which  belong  to  the  na- 
tural order  of  gramina,  and  the  leguminous  family  of 
plants,  seem  to  yield  more  nutritive  matter  than  any 
other  vegetable  substance.  Potatoes,  yams,  grains, 
Ac.  claim  the  next  rank.  To  these  succeed  the  beets, 
carrots,  acido-dulcescent  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  dates, 
plums,  apricots,  Ac. ; and,  lastly,  the  oily  seeds,  such 
us  almonds,  chesnuts,  filberts,  Ac. 

In  enumerating  the  principal  substances  selected 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  alimentary  articles,  we 
shall  range  them  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Herb®.  Herb*. 

2.  Radices.  Roots. 

3.  Fructua.  Fruits. 

4.  Semina.  »Seeds. 

.5.  Alga.-.  Lichens  and  Sea  Weeds. 

6.  Fungi.  Mushrooms. 

1.  Ml  kin. — llnbt. 

Apium  pet  rose  Jinum.  Parsley.  The  roots  and  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  slightly  aromatic,  sweet,  and  nutritive. 
The  seeds  are  more  aromatic  than  any  other  part  of 
the  plant,  and  are  esteemed  for  a diuretic  property 
whicn  they  are  said  to  possess.  r;. 

Apium  grareolms.  Celery.  The  blanched  stalks  of 
this  plant  are  mucilaginous,  aromatic,  and  slightly  nu- 
tritive. 

Asparagus  ufticinalis.  Asparagus.  This  is  a muci- 
laginous, nutritive,  and  slightly  stimulant  vegetable.  It 
is  very  easy  of  digestion,  and  well  adapted  to  sickly 
persons. 

Brassica  olrracca . C'olewort  and  Cabbage.  The 
different  species  of  cabbage  afford  but  little  nutriment : 
they  are  very  watery,  and  apt  to  create  flatulence.  The 
best  of  the  family  is  certainly  the  cauliflower.  The  sub- 
stance commonly  known  by  the  name  of  saner  kruut  is 
prepared  from  sliced  cabbage,  salted,  and  closely  pressed 
with  aromatic  seeds ; it  is  then  made  to  ferment ; by 
this  process  it  becomes  savoury  and  easy  of  digestion. 

Brassica  italica.  Brocoli.  1*  exceedingly  delicious 
and  nutritive,  but  very  flatulent. 

Cichorium  rndivia.  Endive.  A bitter,  wholesome 
vegetable,  but  not  very  nutritious. 


Crambe  maritime.  Sen  Kale.  The  blanched  stalks  ALT 
of  this  plant  are  dressed  and  eaten  like  asparagus,  to 
which  it  is  but  little  inferior. 

C-vnara  sculymus.  Common  Artichoke.  A sweet, 
mucilaginous,  and  nutritive  vegetable.  The  receptacle 
is  the  only  part  that  is  eaten. 

Lactuca  sat  ha.  Garden  Lettuce.  A wholesome 
vegetable.  It  is  more  digestible  when  boiled  than  in 
its  crude  state,  it  is  both  diuretic  and  slightly  narcotic. 

tapidum  sat  mum.  Garden  Cress.  A pungent,  bitter, 
and  aromatic  vegetable.  It  is  very  wholesome. 

Portulaca  olrracra.  Garden  Purslane.  This  ve- 
getable is  but  slightly  nutritive,  and  when  eaten  too 
freely  it  acts  as  a laxative. 

Rumox  uertosa.  Common  Sorrel.  This  vegetable 
contain*  both  oxalic  and  tartaric  acid;  it  is  wholesome 
when  moderately  used.  It  is  much  esteemed  in  France 
os  a sauce,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted. 

Sisymbrium  nasturtium.  Water  Cress.  This  is  a 
wholesome,  bitter,  pungent  vegetable. 

Spinftcia  oleracea.  Spinage.  This  vegetable  is  very 
opt  to  produce  flatulency,  and  is  not  very  nutritious. 

2.  Radices. — Roots. 

Allium  ascaionicum.  Shallot.  A very  acrid  vegetable, 
fit  only  as  a sauce. 

Allium  crpa.  Onion.  A very  stimulant  and  nutritive 
vegetable. 

Allium  pa  mm.  Leek.  Similar  qualities  to  the 

above,  but  not  so  stimulant. 

Allium  sativum.  Garlic.  The  properties  of  this 
vegetable  arc  similar  to  those  of  the  shallot. 

Allium  scurotioprasum.  Roccombole.  Similar  to  the 
preceding. 

Beta  vulgaris.  Red  Beet  This  is  a very  nutritive 
vegetable;  it  contains  a large  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter  ; it  should  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  quite  tender. 

Beta  cic/a.  White  Beet.  Of  similar  properties  to 
the  preceding. 

Beta  Aybrida.  Mangel  WtmeL  The  leaves  of  this 
Wet  are  well  tasted  and  w holer ome. 

Brassieu  rapa.  Turnip.  This  vegetable  is  light  and 
nutritious. 

Cichorium  intybus.  Succory.  A bitter,  but  nu- 
tritious vegetable ; it  is  employed  as  aliment  in  various 
ways  ; the  fresh  root  is  put  into  broths  and  decoctions: 
the  young  herb  is  eaten  in  sal  lads  ; the  roots,  dried 
and  roasted,  arc  very  generally  used  in  Germany,  as 
a substitute  for  coffee. 

Couvolvulus  batatas.  Spanish  Potaloe.  Similar  in 
properties  to  the  common  potaloe,  but  not  quite  so 
sweet  or  nutritive. 

Dioscorea  a/at  a.  A 

Dioscorea  bulbiftra.  ! Yams. 

Dioscorea  satixa.  ) 

These,  when  boiled  or  roasted,  arc  mealy  and  nutri- 
tious. They  ore  sweeter  than  our  potatoe.  The 
negroes  feed,  in  a great  measure,  upon  them. 

Daucus  carat  a.  Carrot.  This  is  a mucilaginous, 
saccharine  vegetable.  It  is  very  nutritive  and  whole- 
some. 

Helianthus  tuberosux.  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  The 
tubercles  of  the  roots,  when  tailed  or  baked,  afford 
good  nourishment,  tat  inferior  to  that  of  our  potatoc. 

It  is,  however,  very  mucilaginous,  and  contains  a 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter. 
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JatropKa  mmM.  > BUtCT  and  SwMt  Cassava. 

Jalropba  jampha.  \ 

The  well-known  substance  called  tapioca  is  pre- 
pared from  the  roots  of  these  plants,  which  is  light 
and  nutritious. 

Maranta  artrmlinacca.  Indian  Arrow  Hoot.  Similar 
to  the  above.  Very  mucilaginous. 

Orchis  niascuta.  Salop.  This  is  highly  nutritive. 
It  is  very  sweet  and  mucilaginous. 

Pastin.u  a satixa.  Parsnip.  This  is  a very  nutri- 
tious ami  sweet  vegetable,  but  inferior  to  the  carrot. 

Raphanus  sativus.  Radish.  Warm,  acrid,  watery, 
and  but  lightly  nutritious. 

Scorzonera  hinpanica.  Vipers  Grass.  This  is  mu- 
cilaginous, and  slightly  nutritive.  It  is  much  eaten  in 
Spain  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

Siun  stsarum.  Skirret.  This  is  a very  sweot,  nu- 
tritive vegetable.  It  is  very  easily  digested. 

Solatium  tuberosum,  Potatoe.  This  is  a most  im- 
portant vegetable.  It  abounds  with  aiuylucecus  matter, 
and  when  good  is  readily  digested. 

Trngopogon  porriJoUum.  Salsafi.  The  root  has  a 
sweet  taste,  but  is  not  very  nutritious. 

3.  FtttfCTUS. — Fruits. 

Artocarpus  incisa.  Bread  Fruit.  This  is  very  whole- 
some and  nutritious.  In  taste  it  resembles  the  sweet 
potatoc  rather  than  wheaten  bread. 

Amygdalus  pcrsica.  Peach  and  Nectarine.  These 
arc  very  wholesome  and  delicious  fruits. 

Annona  muricata.  Common  Custard  Apple,  or  Sour 
Sop.  This  is  a cooling,  agreeable,  ana  wholesome 
fruit. 

Bcrberis  th  Igaris.  Barberry.  With  sugar  forms  an 
agreeable  and  wholesome  sweetmeat. 

Bromelia  ananas.  Pine  Apple.  An  acid,  agreeable, 
and  wholesome  fruit.  The  other  species  arc  more  acid 
than  this  one. 

Brosimum  alicastrum.  Bread  Nut.  A wholesome, 
and  not  unpleasant  kind  of  food.  Similar  to  chcsnuts. 

Cactus  apuntia.  Indian  Fig,  or  Prickly  Pear.  This 
is  a wholesome  and  nutritious  fruit. 

Citrus  aurantium  tinense.  China  Orange.  An  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  and  refreshing  fruit. 

Citrus  aurnniittm  hispalense.  Seville  Orange.  The 
juice  of  this  fruit  is  rough,  sour,  and  bitter.  The  rind 
is  very  aromatic. 

Citrus  nudica.  Lemon.  Forms  a wholesome  and 
pleasant  sauce.  Its  acid  is  very  grateful. 

Cucurbita  citntUu*.  Water  Melon.  A juicy,  cooling 
fruit.  If  eaten  too  largely,  it  is  apt  to  produce  disor- 
der of  the  bowels. 

CucumiB  sativus.  Cucumber.  A watery,  mucilagi- 
nous fruit  difficult  of  digestion. 

CucumiB  melo.  Melon.  The  different  species  of 
melon  are  all  watery,  but  sweet;  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered wholesome. 

Ficus  cancel.  Fig.  A very  mucilaginous  and  nutri- 
tious fruit.  The  dried  fig  is  more  wholesome,  more 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  more  nutritious. 

Fragaria  vcsca.  Strawberry.  A very  pleasant,  cool- 
ing, and  wholesome  fruit;  best  eaten  with  milk  or 
cream. 

G&rcinia  mangostana.  Mangosteen.  A very  fine- 
flavoured,  wholesome,  and  highly  nutritious  fruit. 

Mangifera  indiat.  Mango.  This  is  a wholesome 
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and  agreeable  fruit.  The  unripe  fruit  arc  pickled  and  *LI- 
sent  over  to  Europe.  Mt.M 

Mespilus  germaniea.  Medlar.  A rough  and  ustrin- 
gent  fruit,  not  proper  for  eating  until  it  begins  to  decay  ; 
it  is  then  wholesome. 

Moms  nigra.  Mulberry.  A very  grateful  and  cool- 
ing fruit;  but  if  eaten  largely,  apt  to  produce  disorder 
of  the  bowels. 

Musa  paradisiaca.  Plantain  Tree.  A very  whole- 
some and  nutritious  aliment.  It  is  used  as  a substitute 
for  bread. 

Phoenix  dectylifer a.  Date.  A sweet,  mucilaginous, 
and  nutritious  fruit. 

Prnnus  anueniaca.  Apricot.  This,  when  ripe,  is  a 
sweet,  nutritious,  and  wholesome  fruit.  Its  nutritive 
qualities'  exceed  either  those  of  the  peach  or  the  nec- 
tarine. 

Primus  domatiea.  Plum.  Pleasant  and  nutritive, 
but  very  apt  to  disorder  the  bowels. 

Prunus  ctrastu.  Cherry.  A pleasant  fruit,  but  not 
wholesome. 

Punica  granatum.  Pomegranate.  Tins  is  also  plea- 
sant and  cooling,  but  apt  to  disorder  the  bowels. 

Pyrus  comm  unis.  Pear.  A wholesome,  refreshing 
fruit,  but  with  some  persons  produces  flatulency. 

Pyrus  cydonia.  Quince.  When  prepared  with  sugar 
this  fruit  forms  the  sweetmeat  called  marmalade. 

Pyrus  malus.  Apple.  On  the  whole  a palatable 
and  wholesome  fruit. 

Ribes  grossularia . Gooseberry.  A cooling  fruit, 

but  apt  to  produce  disorder  of  the  bowels. 

Ribes  nigrum.  Black  Currant.  A pleasant,  cooling, 
and  sub-acid  fruit. 

Ribes  Tubmm.  Red  Currant.  Similar  to  the  former, 
but  more  acid.  Very  wholesome. 

Rosa  canina.  Hip.  This  fruit  is  used  chiefly  as  a 
sweetmeat. 

Rubus  idttus.  Raspberry.  This  is  a very  cooling, 
agreeable,  and  wholesome  fruit. 

Vaccinium  myrtiltus.  Bilberry. 

Vaccinium  oxycoccus.  Cranberry.  These  berries 
are  pleasantly  acid ; they  are  also  astringent.  They  form 
good  sweetmeats. 

Vitis  vinif'era.  Grape.  This  fruit  is  very  palatable, 
cooling,  and  wholesome.  It  contains  a large  proportion 
of  saccharine  matter. 

4.  Semina. — Seeds. 

Amygdalus  communis.  Almond.  The  sweet  almond 
abounds  in  oil,  and  is  therefore  not  easy  of  digestion. 

The  husk  is  exceedingly  acrid.  The  almond  is  plea- 
santly flavoured  and  nutritious. 

Anacardium  occidentale.  Cashew  Nut.  The  kernel 
is  sweet  and  palatable;  but,  like  the  almond,  difficult 
of  digestion. 

Avena  saliva.  Oat.  A moderately  nutritious,  de- 
mulcent, and  laxative  aliment.  Forms  the  principal 
sustenance  of  a great  number  of  persons. 

Cocub  nucifcra.  Cocoa  Nut.  This  is  not  easily 
digested.  The  milky  fluid  contained  within  it  is  cool- 
ing and  agreeable. 

Corylus  axtlkma.  Hazel  Nut  and  Filbert.  The 
husk  is  acrid,  the  nut  pleasant,  but  difficult  of  di- 
gestion. It  is.  however,  when  eaten  in  a moderate 
quantity,  wholesome. 

Fagus  castanca.  Chesnut  More  nutritive  than 
o T 
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ALl-  other  nuts.  It  contains  less  oil  and  more  farinaceous 
MENT.  substance.  When  roasted  it  is  not  difficult  of  digestion. 

Hordeum  vulgare.  Barley.  Sweet  and  viscid.  It 
is  not  very  easy  of  digestion.  It  forms  the  principal 
sustenance  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  The  decoction  of  pearl  barley  ( hordeum 
perlatum ) is  highly  nutritious. 

Holcus  sorghum.  Guinea  Com.  This  forms  the 
common  food  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
very  nutritious,  but  not  easily  digested,  unless  by  per- 
sons who  lead  a laborious  life. 

Juglans  regia.  Walnut.  The  husk  is  very  bitter, 
acrid,  and  astringent.  The  nut  is  exceedingly  plea- 
sant and  nutritious. 

Oryza  satixa.  Rice.  Whole  tribes  are  supported 
by  this  kind  of  grain.  It  is  very  nutritious  and  whole- 
some. 

Panicum  ntifiaccum.  Millet.  This  wed  is  both  pa- 
latable and  nutritive.  When  funned  into  bread,  it  is 
not  readily  digested. 

Phaseofus  vulgaris.  Kidney  Bean.  Both  the  pods 
and  the  seeds  are  articles  of  aliment ; the  former, 
when  young,  are  wholesome  and  digestible ; the  latter 
are  farinaceous,  and  very  nutritive. 

Pistacia  v era.  Pistacia  Nut.  This  nut  possesses 
similar  properties  to  the  almond,  but  is  more  easily 
digestco. 

Pisum  sal  hum.  Pea.  When  young,  peas  are 

wholesome  and  excellent  food  ; when  full  grown,  they 
afford  strong  nutriment ; when  made  into  bread  it  is 
unpalatable  and  very  heavy. 

Polygonum  fagopyrum.  Buck  Wheat.  The  nutri- 
tive properties  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant  are  not  so 
great  as  in  wheat  and  rye.  It  is  very  wholesome.  In 
Brittany  it  is  made  into  cakes,  and  much  eaten. 

SecaJc  cerealc.  Rye.  Not  so  nutritive  as  wheat, 
but  very  wholesome.  Bread  made  of  rye  is  very  heavy, 
and  apt  to  disorder  the  bowels. 

Theobroma  cacao.  Chocolate  Nut  This  is  ex- 
ceedingly nutritious  and  palatable. 

Triticum  4 rsliuim.  Wheat.  The  most  nutritive  and 
most  wholesome  of  all  grain.  Contains  a very  large 
nuanlity  of  starch,  mucilaginous  matter,  and  gluten. 
A pound  of  wheat  Hour  will  yield  four  ounces  of  gluten, 
eleven  ounces  two  drachms  of  starch,  and  six  drachms 
of  saccharine,  mucilaginous  matter. 

Vicia  faba.  Broad  Bean.  Nutritive,  but  flatulent. 
It  is  more  astringent  than  peas. 

Zea  mays.  Indian  Corn.  Tins  grain  is  very  nu- 
tritious, gently  laxative,  and  wholesome ; it  forms  the 
chief  article  of  sustenance  in  North  America,  and  some 
parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

5.  A LG*. — Lichens  and  Sea  Heeds. 

lichen  islandicu*.  Iceland  Liverwort.  Bitter,  but 
very  mucilaginous  and  nutritive. 

Fucus  esculent  us.  Eatable  Fucus.  This  and  several 
other  species  of  fucus  is  mucilaginous  and  nutritive. 
They  are  eaten  in  the  northern  ports  of  this  island,  and 
in  Ireland. 

6.  Fungi. — Mushrooms. 

Agaricus  campestris.  Common  Mushroom.  This  is 
a savoury,  stimulant,  and  nutritive  food,  but  rather 
difficult  of  digestion. 

A great  number  of  fungi  are  edible.  It  is  important 


to  distinguish  those  which  are  edible  from  those  which  AU- 
are  noxious,  as  many  serious  accidents  have  occurred  ME  NT. 
in  the  use  of  them  as  food.  The  public  is  much  in- 
debk-d  to  Mr.  Sowerby  for  pursuing  this  subject  with 
laudable  minuteness ; but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

(See  Sow  ruby's  Coloured  Figures  of  English  Fungi,  3 
vols.  and  Supplement , fol.) 

CONDIMENTS. 

Condiments,  properly  speaking,  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  alimentary  substance* ; yet  they  derive 
an  importance  from  the  assistance  they  afford  in  the 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  different  foods  with  which 
they  are  generally  mixed.  Their  common  effect  is  to 
render  the  aliment  more  savoury  and  stimulating.  In 
the  tropical  climates  they  rtc  most  extensively  em- 
ployed, and,  certainly,  the  most  needed.  When  used 
in  moderation  they  are  serviceable, particularly  to  aged 
persons  whose  powers  of  secretion  fail ; also  to  persons 
who  lead  studious  and  sedentary  lives.  Dr.  Pearson 
has  arranged  them  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Saline  condiments. 

‘2.  Aromatic  condiments. 

3.  Oily  condiments. 

4.  Sweet  condiments. 

5.  Acid  condiments. 

1.  Saline  Condiments . 

Muriate  of  Soda,  better  known  by  the  term  common 
salt,  is  the  most  universal  and  essential  of  all  condi- 
ments ; it  stimulates  the  glands  about  the  mouth, 
throat,  &c.  and  produces  a copious  How  of  saliva  and 
gastric  juice,  by  whirh  the  process  of  digestion  is  more 
readily  carried  on.  When  taken  to  excess,  however, 
it  is  highly  injurious,  producing  scorbutic  affections, 

&c.  Moat  slightly  salted  is  easier  of  digestion  than 
fresh.  The  desire  for  salt  is  an  instinct  universal  in 
the  human  species,  and  is  universally  employed  to  give 
a relish  to  almost  every  kind  of  food.  This  relish  of 
salt,  Dr.  Cullen  has  observed,  is  an  institution  of  na- 
ture, the  efficient  cause  of  which  we  cannot  explain ; 
but  we  presume,  very  confidently,  that  it  is  adapted  to 
serve  some  beneficial  purpose  in  the  economy,  although 
we  do  not  well  understand  cither  the  cause  or  tue 
purpose  of  this. 

2.  Aromatic  Condiments. 

The  different  species  of  allium  (garlic,  leek,  shallot, 
onion)  have  already  been  noticed.  When  moderately 
used  they  are  wholesome  condiments.  They  promote 
the  secretions,  and  administer  to  health.  Mustard 
aud  horse-radish  act  in  a similar  way,  but  are  more 
stimulating.  Thyme  and  sage  are  very  stimulant,  but 
not  unwholesome.  Pepper,  black  and  white,  is  the 
most  common  of  all  spices.  In  the  East  and  West 
Indies  it  is  used  in  very  large  quantities,  and  enables 
the  residents  to  endure  the  debilitating  effects  of  a hot 
climate.  Cayenne  pepper  is  the  most  stimulant  of  all 
spices,  and  should  only,  in  this  climate,  be  employed 
medicinally.  Pimento,  cinnamon,  and  cassia,  are  pa- 
latable spices  : they  are  also  wholesome.  The  nutmeg 
is  a strong  pungent  aromatic,  and  perhaps  the  least 
wholesome  ot  ail  the  spices.  Cloves  are  an  agreeable 
and  wholesome  spice.  Ginger  is  also  a very  useful 
article  in  this  division. 
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AU-  3.  Oily  Condiments . 

^ N_T  Butter  is  the  most  frequently  used,  and  is  a very 
wholesome  condiment ; it  does  not,  however,  agree 
with  all  constitutions.  Olive  oil  is  also  a useful  and 
nutritious  condiment,  but  disagrees  with  many  persons. 

4.  Sued  Condiments. 

Sugar  holds  the  first  rank  in  this  class.  It  is  nutri- 
tious, antiseptic,  and  laxative.  Refined  sugar  is  more 
nutritious  than  brown  sugar,  ll  is  a very  wholesome 
condiment.  Honey  also  is  a very  useful  condiment, 
and  is  gently  laxative. 

1 5.  Acid  Condiments. 

The  most  frequently  employed  in  this  division  is 
vinegar;  taken  in  small  quantities  it  is  very  whole- 
some. It  is  a refreshing  stimulus  to  the  stomach,  but 
should  not  be  taken  by  those  who  have  weak  stomach 
and  bowels,  or  arc  subject  to  gouty  or  calculous  af- 
fections, Lemon  juice,  orange  juice,  &c.  is  very  whole- 
some, agreeable,  and  refreshing. 

DRINKS. 

In  the  term  Drinks  is  comprehended  every  liquid  that 
is  fit  to  supply  the  watery  parts  both  of  the  solids  and 
fluids  of  which  the  body  is  composed. 

Simple  water,  such  as  nature  affords  it,  says  I)r. 
Cullen,  is,  without  any  addition,  the  proper  drink  of 
mankind.  Dr.  Armstrong  beautifully  denominates  it 
“ Tli*  chief  fogrrdknt  in  hcarm's  various  work*  ; 

Whose  flexile  genius  iparhlcs  in  the  gem, 

Gm«*  Jinn  in  oak,  aiul  fugitive  in  winv ; 

The  vehicle,  the  source  uf  nutriment 
And  life,  tu  ail  that  vegetate  or  lhre.M 

And  then,  as  to  its  qualities,  he  adds, 

“ O comfortable  streams!  With  eager  lips 
Ati'l  trembling  hand  the  languid  thinly  quaff 
New  life  in  you  ; fresh  rigoui  rills  then  veins. 

No  warmer  cups  the  rail  ages  knew  ; 

None  warmer  sought  the  sires  of  human-kind.” 

Digestion,  without  a due  quantity  of  liquid  food, 
would  be  very  imperfectly,  and  with  great  difficulty, 
effected.  Hence,  nutrition  would  be  incomplete,  and 
all  the  secretions  and  excretions  would  be  defective. 
Dr.  Pearson  justly  remarks,  that  those  who,  from  their 
youth,  have  made  it  their  constant  and  almost  only 
beverage,  have  generally  been  distinguished  for  the 
soundest  health,  the  most  equal  flow  of  spirits,  the 
most  retentive  memory,  the  most  perfect  enjoyment  of 
the  senses  of  taste,  hearing,  and  vision,  and  the  longest 
life. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  is  in  a great  measure 
regulated  by  the  quantity  of  fluids  taken  in.  When 
warm,  the  violence  of  the  heat  is  abated  by  cooling 
drinks  ; but  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  too 
freely  partaken  of,  lest  formidable  evils  should  result. 

Animat  Secretions  used  as  Drinks. 

Milk.  The  nature  of  milk  partakes  of  that  just 
medium  between  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
which  appears  to  be  so  desirable  in  our  diet.  Sir  John 
Sinclair  describes  it  as  a kind  of  emulsion,  or  white, 
oily,  animal  liquor,  from  which  all  the  parts  of  animal 
bodies,  particularly  in  their  earlier  years,  may  receive 
their  nourishment  and  growth. 

All  kinds  of  milk  ore  resolvable  into  three  parts,  viz. 


the  oily  part,  which  yields  cream  and  butter;  the  coa-  ALI- 
gulable  part,  which  gives  curd  and  cheese ; and  the  MKN  I . 
watery,  saccharine  part  which  constitutes  whey.  The 
milk  of  cows,  goats,  and  sheep  possesses  the  greatest 
proportion  of  curd ; it  is  smaller  in  that  of  asses  and 
mares;  and  in  the  milk  of  the  human  female  there  is 
scarcely  any  coagulable  part  at  all.  In  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  coagulable  matter  will  he  its  digestibi- 
lity. Milk,  after  being  boiled,  becomes  heavier,  and 
is  apt  to  produce  constipation. 

Cream  is  the  most  nutritious  part  of  milk,  but  is  the 
most  difficult  of  digestion.  Of  butter  we  have  already 
spoken  under  the  title  of  coudimcnt.  Curds  are  sepa- 
rated from  milk  by  runner,  they  are  nutritious,  but 
difficult  of  digestion.  Cheese,  which  is  prepared  from 
the  curd,  varies  in  auality  according  to  the  milk  from 
which  it  is  obtained  ; it  is  in  no  state  easily  digested  ; 
when  toasted,  it  is  very  difficult,  and  ought  never  to 
be  taken  by  persons  having  weak  stomachs ; it  also 
produces  costiveness. 

Butter-milk,  which  is  milk  deprived  of  its  oily  part 
by  churning,  is  cooling,  aperient,  and  nutritive.  It  is  a 
diet  well  adapted  to  sickly  persons. 

Whey  is  light,  sweet,  and  nutritious,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  persons  with  weak  stomachs. 

Infusions  and  Decoctions  of  Animal  Suits  ton  res  used  as 
Drinks. 

Beef  tea  is  a light  and  pleasant  article  of  diet  for 
weak  people.  Veal  broth  is  nourishing  without  being 
heating.  Mutton  broth  is  strong,  and  therefore  not 
well  adapted  to  delicate  people.  Chicken  broth  is 
diluent  and  restorative.  The  simple  broth  made  from 
the  green  turtle  is  considered  demulcent  and  restora- 
tive, and  is  highly  recommended  for  weakly  people. 

Infusions  and  Decoctions  of  Vegetable  Substances  used  as 
Drinks 

The  most  universally  employed  in  this  division  is  that 
of  tea.  The  late  Dr.  Lettsom  has  shown,  that  green 
and  bohea  tea  are  derived  from  one  and  the  same 
plant,  the  difference  being  dependant  upon  the  soil  in 
which  the  plant  is  situated,  the  time  of  gathering  the 
leaves,  and  the  subsequent  management  of  them.  A 
moderate  use  of  this  popular  liquor  is  not  likely  to 
prove  injurious,  but  a too  frequent  indulgence,  no 
doubt,  gives  rise  to  nervous  and  hysterical  affections. 

Next  to  tea,  that  of  coffee  is  most  generally  used.  If 
not  taken  too  strong,  and  if  a large  quantity  of  sugar 
and  milk  be  added,  this  infusion  is  exhilirating  and 
wholesome;  when  taken  very  strong,  it  stimulates 
highly,  and  is  productive  of  many  morbid  affections. 

Chocolate  we  have  already  noticed  as  a wholesome 
and  nutritious  beverage;  it  does  not  agree  with  bilious 
people ; it  is  well  fitted  for  old  and  emaciated  persons. 

Cocoa  possesses  properties  very  similar  to  chocolate ; 
it  is  better  fitted  for  persons  with  weak  stomachs  and 
bowels. 

Fermented  Litjuurs. 

Malt  liquors,  when  well  fermented,  and  not  too  strong, 
nor  taken  in  too  large  a quantity,  are  wholesome,  re- 
freshing, and  strengthening;  they  are  best  adapted  to 
persons  who  lead  an  active  and  laborious  life.  Bottled 
beer  is  more  refreshing  than  barrelled. 

Wine.  In  moderate  quantities,  wine  proves  an  agree  - 
‘2  t 2 
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All-  able  and  whalatom*  «timu!u», promoting  digrttion,  n- 
MKPCT.  luhrating  tbe  spirits,  and  strengthening  the  system. 

" We  cur»c  not  wine:  the  vile  nr  Udine  ; 

More  fruitful,  than  tli'  acoiinulnted  board 
Of  p*'>u  oii< I uJvcrj.  For  the  subtle  draught 
FaMcr  and  «iurei  swells  the  vital  tick  ; 

And  with  more  nctiie  jwiion,  than  ttae  fi.sndi 
Of  grotter  crudity  convey,  pcnmie* 

Tlw  ur-rcaiotc  meanders  of  our  frame. M ArnUrtng. 

wines,  Rhenish  and  Hock  are  the  least  heating. 
Frontignae,  Malaga,  Tent,  Tokay,  and  Cape,  are  more 
nutritious  and  more  heating;  Port  is  the  most  astrin- 
gent; Sherry  and  Madeira  highly  stimulating;  Claret, 
Burgundy,  and  Champagne  stimulating  and  cordial. 


AU- 

I’llKitA. 


or 


Perry  and  cyder  are  considered  to  hold  a middle  a LI- 
place  between  wine  and  malt  liquor;  they  are  less  nu-  MKNT. 
tiitious  than  the  latter,  and  less  cordial  than  the  former.  — , 

Ardent  spirits.  The  most  destructive  to  health  and  jV^. 
happiness : they  ought  never  to  be  used,  except  me- 
dicinally. 

On  these  subjects,  consultCuLLENs  Materia  Merited  ; 

Sir  John*  Sore  la  in’s  Cole  of  Health  and  Longevity; 

Pk  arson's  Synopsis  of  the  Materia  Aiimenttiria  and 
Materia  Merited  ; Moon  P.'s  Kmt/on  the  Materia  Aledica  ; 
Moppet's  Health'*  Improvement ; Lemehvr  Treatise 
on  all  kinds  of  Food, SfC. ; Adair,  on  Diet  and  Regimen  ; 
Falconer's  Obst nations  on  some  articles  of  Diet; 

Hup  eland’s  Art  of  Prolonging  Idfe. 


ALIMENTARII  PUERI,  in  Roman  Antiquity,  were 
hoys  maintained  and  educated  by  the  emperors.  Trajan 
was  the  first  who  formed  establishments  devoted  to 
their  benefit.  They  were  supported  with  great  li- 
berality, not  only  in  Rome,  but  m other  cities  of  Italy. 
Dion.  Cass.  lib.  Ixviii.  c.  5.  This  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Hadrian  ; and  Antoninus  Pius  founded  an 
institution  of  this  nature  for  girls,  in  honour  of  his 
wife  Faustina,  from  whom  the  children  were  called 
Puellu?  Fauslinianee.  Jul.  Capitol,  vita  Ant.  cap.  8. 
Alexander  Severn*  also  provided  for  a number  of  girls, 
who  were  named  Mammcean®,  after  his  empress 
Mammxa. 

ALIMENTARY  CANAL,  or  Duct,  in  Anatomy,  a 
term  designating  the  whole  of  those  vessels  which 
constitute  the  passage  of  the  food  or  aliment  through 
the  body,  from  its  bring  taken  in  at  the  mouth,  to  its 
expulsion  as  faeces.  It  is  characteristic  of  animal,  in 
distinction  from  vegetable  life;  plants  having  no  com- 
mon receptacle  for  the  digestion  or  separation  of  their 
food;  and  is  composed  of  the  gula,  the  stomach,  and 
the  intestines.  See  Anatomy,  Div.  ii. 

•Alimentary  Law,  lex  ulimentaria,  in  Antiquity, 
an  old  Roman  law,  obliging  children  to  maintain  their 
parents. 

ALIMONY,  alimonia,  in  English  Law,  sometimes 
called  rationabile  estoverium,  reasonable  nourishment, 
the  allowance  for  her  maintenance  to  which  a mar- 
ried woman  is  entitled  on  a separation  from  her  hus- 
band. This  may  either  be  obtained  in  the  spiritual  or 
chancery  court;  it  is  apportioned  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  court,  according  to  the  income  or  means  of  the 
husband  ; but  elopement,  or  adultery,  may  be  pleaded 
in  bar  of  it 

AI.IONE,  in  Ancient  Topography,  a name  of  the 
town  of  I^mcastcr. 

ALIOTH,  or  A math,  in  Astronomy,  the  Arabian 
name  of  a star,  marked  r,  of  the  third  magnitude;  the 
first  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear. 

ALIPHERA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  in  the 
west  of  Arcadia,  about  eight  miles  south  of  Derma, 
named  after  its  founder  Alipheras,  son  of  Lycaon,  who 
was  the  first  king  of  Arcadia,  aud  flourished  1800 
years  n.  c.  It  was  seated  on  a lofty  and  craggy  hill, 
approached  by  an  ascent  of  more  than  a mile  in 
length,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  the  fortress,  and  a 
statue  of  Minerva  of  great  dimensions  and  of  exqui- 
site workmanship.  This  statue,  according  to  Pausanias, 
was  made  by  the  artist  Hypatodor,  but  Polybius  says. 


by  Hecatodor  and  So&tradus ; and  adds,  that  the  inha- 
bitants knew  not  when  or  by  whom  it  was  there  placed. 
The  city  also  boasted  of  a temple  dedicated  to  the 
same  goddess,  whom  the  popular  tradition  reported  to 
have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  Aliphcra.  Aescu- 
lapius had  a temple  in  this  city,  and  Jupiter  an  altar. 
At  one  of  their  religious  assemblies,  held  probably  in 
honour  of  Minerva,  the  worshippers  invoked  the  god 
Myiagrus  to  Imj  present,  believing  he  would  prevent 
the  swarms  of  flies  from  alighting  on  the  sacrifice. 
When  Megalopolis  was  built,  Aliphcra  was  one  of  those 
cities  whose  inhabitants  were  transferred  to  it,  but  it 
notwithstanding  continued  to  hold  the  name  tincl  rank  of 
a city,  though  by  that  event  its  population  was  greatly 
reduced.  It  was  taken  with  ease  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  but  restored  to  the  Megalopolitans,  who  claimed  it 
as  belonging  to  them.  Polybius,  lib.  iv.  Pausaoias, 
lib.  viii.  c.  20.  Livy,  lib.  xxxii.  c.  5. 

Al.lPIl.ARlLS,or  Alipilus,  in  Roman  Antiquities, 
an  officer  or  servant  belonging  to  the  baths,  whose 
business  it  was,  by  the  application  of  wax,  to  take  off 
the  hairs  from  the  ala?,  or  arm-pits.  This  operation 
was  sometimes  effected  by  means  of  an  instrument 
called  volsclla.  The  removal  of  hair  from  various 
parts  of  the  body  was  considered  os  an  act  of  cleanli- 
ness by  the  ancient  Romans. 

ALIQUANT  PART,  in  Arithmetic,  that  part  of  a 
given  quantity  which  will  not  divide  it  exactly,  or  with- 
out remainder.  It  is  opposed  to  the  aliquot  part  of  a 
quantity;  thus  Jour  is  an  aliquant  part  of  ten.  It 
may  he  useful  to  subjoin  the  aliquant  parts  of  a pound 


English : 

3s.  is  an  aliquant  pari  = ,Vh  Mtd  ^th  of  1 

6$ = i tli  and  -^th. 

7s = |th  and  -j*-th. 

8s = flhs. 

Os = jfh  and  Uh. 

11s... = i and  ^th. 

l‘2s = \ and  -J^th. 

13s = Vflth,  and 

14s — | and  £th. 

1 os = j and  Jth. 

It3e = }th  and  -^jth. 

17s ==  |,  and  -j^th. 

18s. — \ a°d  $lhs. 

19s = >,  4,  and  $lh. 

A I 1 r\  r-  /-.in  r.  t ri*r<  . ' . 1 .1 . . -f  _ 


ALIQUOT  PART,  in  Arithmetic,  that  part  of  a given 
quantity  w hich  will  equally  and  exactly  divide  it.  It 
is  opposed  to  the  aliquant  part ; thus,  four  is  an  ali- 
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ALIQUOT  quut  part  of  twenty, 
PART,  pound  English : 

ALIVE.  *?S 


We  subjoin  the  aliq<ft»t  purU  of  a 

...  = iofW.  2s.  fid....  = Jth.efU 
Ss.  ...  = ith.  Is.  8d. ...  = Vjtb- 

4s.  ...  = 4th.  Is.  4d. ...  = -iVb. 

2s.  ...  = V»tb-  I*.  3d. ...  = 

is.  ...  = *th.  ~ <*!’■ 

6s.  8d.  ...  = +d.  M. ...  = Ath. 

3s.  4d. ...  = jib. 

A USE,  a small  Uwn  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cote  d'Or.  or  the  Auxois,  Burgundy,  about  20 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Dijon.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the 


ancient  Alkma,  which  sec.  # 

AL1SHUN,  or  Alisut'xo,  a district  or  province  of 
Afgbaunistaun,  in  India,  of  which  the  chief  town  is 
Penjslinhr.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Alishung, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  lofty  snowy  mountains  that 
surround  the  whole  district.  It  is  situated  between  the 
35th  and  36th  degrees  N.  lat.  and  BSth  and  69th  b.  Ion. 

ALISMA,  in  Botany,  the  water  plantain,  a genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  class  Hexandria,  and  order 
Poforynia. 

ALITE\  A little. 

lie  restid  but  a lite,  a *mm!c  ft  Ingl'n  him  sendca. 

it.  Brunne,  p.  81* 


A ad  t)  tough  thjr  lady  would  atit*  her  grove 
Thoo  dull  thy  peace  hereafter  make 

But  as  to  me  certain*  l c«uiw»t  leue 
That  she  would  it  a»  now  for  euill  lake. 

Chtncrr.  Trailnt,  book  i».  f.  179,  C-  2. 
For  Iructti  well  and  aoodt  »»  tbU 
That  whan  1 know©  all  howc  it  is, 

1 mull  but  furthren  hem  ulitc.  Goner,  Con.  A.  book  »1. 

AL1TES  (from  ala , a wing),  in  Roman  Antiquity,  a 
name  given  to  those  birds  which  afforded  omens  or 
auguries  by  their  flight  and  wings.  Alitcs  stand  opposed 
to  oscines,  or  birds  which  gave  auguries  by  the  voice, 
or  mouth,  singing,  croaking,  Arc. 

AUIIBARROTA,  a town  of  Portuguese  Estrema- 
dura,  about  ten  miles  from  Leirisu  It  is  a market 

town,  and  contains  a population  of  about  1,600  inha- 
bitants. 

AUUSTREL,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Alentejo,  16  miles  from  Beja,  containing  1,500  in- 
habitants. There  is  another  town  of  this  name  in 
Estremadura,  four  miles  from  Thoraar. 

ALIVE'.  On  live,  ».  e.  in  life.  See  Life. 

Our  quciv.*  pat  w«»  pen  daruc  ilHhmorc  UU  wife 
m unde  eric  of  Waicnnc  Sir  lluch  wa*  pan  j life. 

H.  lirunne,  p.  Cl 3. 

For  a«  the  ll»lie,  if  it  be  drie, 

Mote  in  default  of  vat et  die  : 

Right  *o  without  aier,  <m  Hue 
No  man,  oe  beast,  might  thriue. 

Cover.  Con,  A.  hwok  vil. 


Quham  gif  the  fati*  a life  coiucTvit  baith 
lo  Uk  this  hcuinlie  air  ami  draw  hi*  brailii. 

And  not  with  cnrwell  goislif  hid  under  rrd, 

Than*  i*  na  drede  that  saII  ro.ik  v*  allVrJ  : 

Now  thou  mII  iwiier  repent  the  rikkrHy 
To  schaw  r»  first  frendschip  altd  rurtesv. 

DmgLu.  Book  i.  p SO. 

\Yltom,  if  the  Desliuk**  krepcs  aline  (if  hreaih  and  nyrt  «>f  »kye* 
lie  rfrawr*.  nor  yet  among  the  j;ho»t«  of  croell  death  he  lye*), 
Tbrrr  is  no  frare  it  *hall»e  quit  the  faitoor  now  >ou  »l»ow. 

You  first  his  kindness*  to  prouokc,  slnill  newer  rejxnt  I kiuivr. 

I'/’oer.  lb. 


I doo  no  liody  no  liarme,  I say  none  hamir,  1 tin  nke  none  liarme, 
but  wube  eoeryn  hod  ve  goml.  And  yf  this  be  not  yuoughe  to  kcjw 
a mnnoe  alyue,  in  good  fuytli  I loo^r  not  to  lyoe. 

Sir  Tkomat  Alwt'i  if 'vrka,  p.  1452,  C.  I. 


My  Shakspeoirr  rise ! I w ill  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spemcr,  or  bid  Ueauuto-ut  lie 
A little  further  off,  tu  make  thee  room  : 

TImmi  art  a monument  without  a Unub, 

Thou  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  lire. 

And  w«  haw  wit*  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 

Ben  Jvtuan.  1/iufmaW*. 

Contemn  thou  while-  tbou  art  alirt,  that,  which  thou  const  not 
enjoy,  w lieu  tbou  art  dead. 

Bp.  Haifa  Remedy  of  BiVuafi  aliiirii'. 
Close  by  each  othc.r  laid,  they  prcsK-d  the  ground. 

Their  manly  boionis  pierc’d  with  tiwm.y  a gricsiy  wound. 

Nor  well  aft'if,  nor  wholly  dead  they  werr. 

But  tome  faint  sigus  of  lecble  life  uppeur : 

The  wamkrtng  bmitli  w.ts  on  the  wing  to  part. 

Weak  was  the  pulse,  and  hardly  hem  d the  heart. 

Drydtvt  Palamun  and  Areite. 

If  It  come*  in  question,  whether  a plant,  tliat  lies  ready  formed  in 
lit:  veed,  hive  life  : whether  the  embryo  m an  egg  before  it  o libation, 
ora  man  in  a *woi»n  without  »eii*c  or  motion,  be  alive  or  uo  j it  is 
ea*y  lo  perceive  that  a cleur  distinct  srltU-d  idea  does  not  always 
ateuntpaiiy  Utc  use  of  so  known  a word  a*  that  of  life  is. 

l^rke't  Krtoy  on  Hum m I ’nderttandiug. 

Hi*  joul,  where  moral  truth  spontaneous  grew. 

No  guilty  wish,  no  cruel  pussiou  knew  ; 

Though  ircinbiii  gly  atiie  to  nature's  laws. 

Yet  ever  firm  to  honour  a sacred  cause. 

Falconer’ $ Shipwreck. 

ALKADARII,  in  Mahometan  Theology,  a sect,  or 
branch  of  the  Moatazalites,  who  assert  the  free-will  of 
man,  and  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  fixed,  eternal  decree* 
of  God,  held  by  the  Algiabarii. 

ALKAHEST,  or  Alcahe*t,  in  the  language  of  the 
alchymiivti!,  denotes  an  universal  solvent,  or  nienstrmim 
capable  of  rtsolviug  all  bodies  universally  into  their 
original  principles.  The  term  was  introduced  by  Para- 
celsus, in  his  Treatise  dc  Viribus  Mcmbrorum.  It  is 
mentioned  by  the  practises  of  this  exploded  science 
rather  as  a desideratum  than  as  any  thing  they  ever 
actually  obtained : and  Van  llclmont  alone,  the  pupil 
of  Paracelsus,  asserts  that  he  was  really  in  possession 
of  this  valuable  agent,  which  dissolved  all  substance* 
into  a colourless  fluid. 

ALKALI,  in  Chemistry  (from  at,  the  Arabic  article, 
anti  kali,  the  glass-wort,  a plant  in  whose  ashes  it  is 
said  lo  have  been  first  observed),  a term  given  to  a par- 
ticular and  very  important  class  of  salt*.  This  salt,  as 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  natron,  or  nitre, 
is  found  m large  quantities,  in  a natural  state,  in  and 
around  the  waters  of  Ixjwer  Egypt;  and,  as  obtained 
from  the  calcination  of  vegetable  substances,  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  under  the  term  lixivius  cinis.  The 
term  alkali  was,  indeed,  restricted  originally  to  the 
fixed  salt  of  vegetable  ashes;  but  other  substances 
having  been  found  to  yield  a similar  salt,  it  was  extended 
to  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  matters.  The  pro- 
perties of  all  alkaline  substances  are,  1st,  i«combusti- 
bility ; 2d,  a highly  acrid  and  pungent  taste  upon  the 
tongue,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  they  bum  through  the 
first  delicate  skin;  3d,  an  unctuous  feeling  on  the 
finger,  as  they  dissolve  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  by 
mixing  with  the  oil  of  it  produce  a kind  of  soap;  4th, 
effecting  a certain  change  in  vegetable  colours,  such  as 
blues  into  greens,  the  red  of  roses  into  blue,  vegetable 
browns  to  yellow,  &c.;  5th,  being  readily  soluble  in 
water;  6th,  their  strong  affinity  with  all  acids,  in  com- 
bining with  which  they  produce  neutral  salts  of  various 
descriptions. 

Alkalies  arc  divided  into  the  .for rl.  and  the  volatile. 
Potash  and  soda  belong  to  the  fixed  alkalies,  as  a red 


ALIVK. 

ALKALI. 
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ALKALI,  heat  alone  volatilizes  them ; ammonia,  readily,  and  by 
— a moderate  heat,  becoming:  gaseous,  is  called  a volatile 
ALL.  alkali : these  are  at  present  the  principal  alkalies  that 
are  known.  For  the  process  of  preparing  them  as 
articles  of  commerce,  see  Ammonia,  Potash,  and 
Soda,  in  this  Division;  and  for  their  relations  to  Che- 
mistry, as  a science,  see  Chemistry,  Dfv.  ii. 

ALKALIMETER,  a scientific  instrument  invented 
by  Descroizelles  to  measure  the  purity  of  the  different 
alkalies;  it  acts  by  ascertaining  how  many  centimes 
of  their  own  weight  they  receive  in  sulphuric  acid  to 
complete  their  saturization. 

ALKALINE  EARTHS,  in  Chemistry,  a term  applied 
to  those  earths  in  which  the  alkaline  quality  is  found 
in  larger  proportion  than  the  earthy  quality.  The  prin- 
cipal alkaline  earths  are  barytes,  magnesia,  lime,  and 
•tronlian. 

Alkaline  Salts,  are  those  salts  which  are  pro- 
cured from  the  calcination  of  vegetables  and  other  sub- 
stances. See  Alkali. 

ALKANET,  in  Botany,  a species  of  Anchusa,  which 
grows  in  considerable  quantities  in  Languedoc,  and  to 
be  found  generally  in  the  south  of  Europe  ; from  which 
a deep  red-coloured  varnish  is  made,  by  means  of 
steeping  it  in  alcohol.  The  colour  from  this  root  is 
also  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  fixed  and  es- 
sential oils,  wax,  and  some  other  oily  substances. 

ALKERMES,  in  Medicine,  a confection,  made 
chiefly  of  the  kermes-berrv,  flavoured  by  aromatics, 
sugars,  Are.  It  was  formerly  much  given  as  a cordial, 
but  is  now  disused.  The  best  in  Europe  was  made  at 
Montpelier. 

ALKETH,  one  of  the  Pellew  islands,  in  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

ALKMAAR,  or  Alcmaar.  See  Alckmaar. 

ALKORAN.  See  Alcoran. 

ALKY  OF  LEAD,  in  the  writings  of  the  alchymists, 
a sweet  substance  extracted  from  that  metal. 

ALU,  a.  A.S.  iEl,  eal,  ealle,  alle.  The 

All',  aiij.  etymology  of  this  word  is  unsettled. 

All',  flrfr.  ? In  A.S.  hal  is  xshole  (formerly  written 
hole,  without  the  :r).  Between  al  and  hal  the  difference 
is  so  slight,  and  the  application  of  the  two  words  is  so 
generally  alike,  thill  there  arc  fair  grounds  for  sup- 
posing them  to  be  the  same  word.  See  Whole. 

All  is  much  used  in  composition,  but  without  effect- 
ing any  change  in  the  component  words. 

Hr  sent  for  alle  pc  kynget,  fro  Bcruik  vnto  Kent, 
ft  pci  with  fullc  node  vtlllc  aUe  vnto  liitu  went. 

R.  Brunnc,  p.  19. 

And  who  ever  wole  be  the  fir*te  among  you  sc  hid  lie  *ci  vaunt  of 
•Ilf-  H'icklif.  Mark,  chap.  J. 

And  whoMcocr  wvlbc  chefc,  shaJbc  wruaut  of  all. 

Bible  1539.  lb. 

For  whan  her  house  hiuidc  forsoke  a right  woonhipful  rouiuc 
whan  it  wasnffrrd  hym,  shr.  fcl  in  hand  with  hym  (he  toldc  me) 
and  all  to  rated  him.  Sir  Thomas  Mart’s  (Tsrfa,  p.  lf*4,  c.  i. 
Heauen  doth  with  vs,  as  wr,  with  torches  doe ; 

Not  light  them  for  thrmvelues  : For  if  our  vertues 
Did  not  £OC  forth  of  vs,  'twerv  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not. 

Shakespeare’s  M.far  Af.  act  i. 

Theological  truths  are  *o  much  mare  precious  than  all  others,  by 
how  much  divine  knowledge  is  mure  excellent  than  all  human  arts 
and  sciences  whatsoever. 

Bp.  Half  i Peace  Maker. 


And  ruen  at  baud,  a druimuc  is  roadie  brac'd. 

That  shall  ronerborate  uti,  as  luwd  at  thiue. 

Sound  but  another,  and  auuthrr  shall 
(As  lowd  as  thine)  rattle  the  welkin's  tra re, 

And  tuucke  the  deepu  mouth'd  thunder. 

Shakespeare's  Ki*g  John,  act  iv. 
Ve  suns  of  men,  with  just  regard  attend, 

Observe  the  preacher,  mid  teheve  Uie  friend. 

Whore  serious  muse  umpires  hiiu  tu  explain, 

That  all  wo  act,  and  all  wr  think,  is  vain. 

Pnor's  Solomon.  Knowledge, 

In  a sadly-pleasing  strain 
Let  the  ns  riding  lute  complain  : 

Let  tiic  loud  trumpet  sound. 

Till  Ujc  roofs  all  around 
The  shrill  echoes  rebound  : 

While,  in  more  lengthen'd  notes  and  slow, 

The  deep,  majestic,  solemn  organs  blow. 

Pope's  Ode  mi  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
Thus  let  me  hold  thee  to  tny  hcirt, 

Atsd  ev’ry  care  resign  : 

And  sltaU  we  never,  never  part, 

My  life  - my  all  that's  mi  lie.  GoMunith's  Hermit. 


ALL 


ALLAH- 

SHKHH. 


ALL-CHURCH,  a village  of  Warwickshire,  five 
miles  front  Bromsgrove,  on  the  road  to  Leicester,  for- 
merly said  to  have  been  seven  miles  in  circumference, 
and  having  the  Roman  Icknild-slreet  passing  through 
it.  It  wus  once  a borough  and  market  town.  The 
bishop  of  Worcester  had  a palace  in  this  place,  and 
the  present  church  exhibits  specimens  of  Saxon  archi- 
tecture. 

ALL-SAINTS,  in  the  Calendar,  otherwise  All- 
ha  i.  lows  Day,  a feast  of  the  church,  celebrated  on  the 
first  day  of  November,  in  honour  of  all  the  saints 
generally,  attd  those  in  particular  (o  whose  memory 
there  is  no  distinct  day  assigned.  Pope  Ilonifice  IV. 
first  established  this  feast  in  the  ninth  century. 

All-Saints,  a large  parish  of  George  Town,  South 
Carolina,  containing  about  2,000  inhabitants,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  are  slaves. 

All-Saints  Bay,  one  of  the  most  oommodious  har- 
bours on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  South  America,  two  leagues 
and  a half  wide,  and  containing  several  small  islands. 
S.  lat.  13°,  6'.  W.  Ion.  39°.  Kf.  Also  a captaincy  in  the 
middle  division  of  Brazil, abounding  in  cotton  and  sugar, 
of  which  St.  Salvador  is  the  capital.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  bay,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Real, 
on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  by  the  river 
Los  Ilheos,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  territorie*. 
There  is  another,  a bay  of  New  Albion,  of  this  name,  on 
the  western  coast  of  North  America.  E.  Ion.  243°,  38'. 
N.  lat.  31°,  44'. 

ALL-SOULS,  in  the  Calendar,  a feast  celebrated 
on  the  second  of  November,  in  commemoration  of  all 
the  faithful  deceased.  It  was  instituted  by  Odilon, 
abbot  of  Cluny,  in  the  eleventh  century. 

ALLAH-ShEHR,  i.c.  City  or  Go»;  n town  of  Na- 
tolia,  in  Turkish  Asia. . Tins  is  the  Philadelphia  of  the 
ancients.  See  Philadelphia*  in  Ancient  Geography. 
It  contains  some  remains  of  its  ancient  strength  and  im- 
portance ; particularly  portions  of  the  strong  walls  and 
towers  with  which  it  was  once  encompassed.  The  in- 
habitants, however,  considering  the  extent  of  the  place, 
are  not  very  numerous : they  are  composed  of  a mix- 
ture of  Turks  and  Greeks ; but  during  the  passage  of 
the  caravans  to  and  from  Smyrna,  which  is  distant 
about  five  days’ journey,  the  town  is  much  frequented. 
The  Greeks  are  thought  to  amount  to  about  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  families,  who  live  on  friendly  terms  with 
their  Mahometan  fellow-townsmen,  the  attention  of  both 
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ALLAH-  being  happily  more  directed  to  the  useful  pursuits  of 
SHEIIR.  commerce,  than  the  idle  and  unprofitable  wrangling® 
ALLAN  bigotry  a,,d  superstition.  Here  is  a lofty  and 
beautiful  cathedral  for  the  use  of  the  members  of 
the  Greek  church.  Besides  this,  they  have  upwards  of 
twenty  inferior  churches,  few  of  which,  however,  are 
in  a state  fit  for  public  worship.  The  coffee-houses  and 
public  baths,  of  which  there  are  several  supplied  by  a 
mineral  spring  in  the  neighbour  hood,  are  much  more 
resorted  to  than  the  churches  or  the  mosques.  The 
influx  of  Armenian  and  other  merchants  gives  the  town 
the  air  of  a busy  and  thriving  place.  This  town  is 
distant  from  the  little  village  of  Sart,  once  the  city  of 
Sardis,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  about  thirty  miles. 

ALLAH,  or  Alla  (from  m*?*,  Heb.),  in  Mahometan 
Theology,  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being ; very  fre- 
quently used  in  the  Mahometan  prayers,  and  as  au 
exclamation. 

ALLAHABAD,  a province  of  Hindostan,  160  miles 
in  length,  and  120  in  breadth,  bounded  on  the  east  hy 
the  province  of  Buhar,  on  the  north  by  Oude,  on  the 
south  by  Berar,  and  on  the  west  by  Agra.  The  prin- 
cipal cities  are  Allahabad  and  Benares.  This  extensive 
district  is  subject  to  the  British  government ; it  was 
ceded  to  them  by  the  treaties  of  1775,  1801,  and 
1803.  The  principal  produce  of  this  country  is  dia- 
monds, indigo,  cotton,  and  all  sorts  of  grain  and 
fruit.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  Hindoos  and 
Mahometans. 

Allahabad,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  situate  at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges.  It  consists  of  two  towns,  the  old  and  the  new ; 
the  former  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  latter 
on  those  of  the  Jumna.  A strong  fortress  of  stone  was 
erected  here  by  the  Emperor  Akbar,  who  gave  the 
name  of  Allahabad  to  this  city,  which  is  considered  as 
a seat  of  devotion  among  the  Hindoos.  All  the  sur- 
rounding country,  for  the  space  of  forty  miles,  is  re- 
garded by  the  natives  as  holy  ground.  The  tomb  of 
Sultan  Khusru  is  to  be  seen  in  this  place.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fortress  there  stands  a stone  pillar,  forty 
feet  high,  covered  with  obsolete  inscriptions  in  Sanscrit 
and  Persian.  Dr.  Robertson  thinks  that  the  ancient 
Palibothra  is  the  modern  city  of  Allahabad ; but 
Major  Reancll  places  Palibothra  on  the  site  of  Patna. 
E.  Ion.  82°,  5‘.  N.  lat.  25°,  27*. 

ALLANTOIS,  or  Allantoides,  a thin,  transparent 
membrane,  which  invests  the  fields  of  quadrupeds.  It 
is  supposed  to  serve  as  a reservoir  for  the  urine,  as  it 
is  found  connected  with  the  bladder  of  the  foetus  by 
means  of  the  urachus,  and  is  filled  with  an  ichor  re- 
sembling that  fluid. 

ALLAINE,  a town  of  France,  in  Brittany,  contain- 
ing a population  of  4.360  inhabitants.  It  stands  near 
the  banks  of  the  Yilaine,  about  ten  leagues  from 
V&nnes. 

ALLAMANDA  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  class  Pcntandria,  and  to  the  order 
Monogynia. 

ALLAN,  a river  of  Scotland,  which  enters  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  about  two  miles  N.  W.  of  Stirling.  Allan- 
bridge,  or  Bridge  of  Allan,  is  a small  village,  situated 
on,  and  deriving  its  name  from  this  river  It  is  four 
miles  W.  of  Stirling. 


ALLAY , v.  'x  Allay  is  o/egge  (the  g softened  ALLAY. 
Allay',  n.  / intoy),  from  the  A.8.  TTlecjan,  to 

Allay'eii,  \ lay,  to  lay  down.  See  Aleoge. 

Allay'mext,  1 To  lay  down,  to  put  to  rest,  to 
Alloy'.  j quiet,  soothe,  to  tranquillize,  to 
calm,  to  abate,  or  diminish  strength  or  violence. 

If  be  no  lusty  thought  suave. 

Whir  he  mijri  hi*  my  (burst  alaye, 

A*  for  the  tyrac  yet  it  tcSMth 
To  byiu,  whiebe  other  iuye  missclh. 

Gower.  Cm.  A.  book  vi. 

The  tempest  wa*  impaled  viilo  hym  [Jonas],  and  to  ibe  entente 
lesle  all  the  coaropaignie  sltouide  prrislie.be  wav  headlong  tou  tabled 
into  the  *ea,  to  the  ende  that  by  the  Iqmc  of  him  liecyng  but  on 
man.  the  tcmjtf-ste  ought  be  clayed,  where**  otherwyse  it  threatened 
d rathe  vuto  al  the  cuuuipaujc.*  Vdal.  Luke,  chap.  xiiv. 

For  if  that  they  were  pot  to  swiche  assaye*, 

.The  gold  ol  hem  hath  now  iv  bad  alaues 
With  bras,  that  though  the  coin*  be  Zaire  at  eye. 

It  wolde  rather  brast  atwo  than  pile. 

CAamtr.  The  Clerkrs  Title,  v.  j.  p.  368. 

When  flowing  cup*  run  swiftly  round 
With  no  nUuyiMg  'Illume*, 

Our  careless  heads  with  roses  bound. 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames; 

When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep. 

When  lie.il  i In  and  draughts  go  free, — 

Fishes,  that  tipple  in  the  deep. 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

lid.  I.vitlaec  in  FMis,  v.  UL  p.  277. 

If  by  jour  art  (my  dc  crest  father)  yoo  Iuitc 
Put  (he  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  clay  them. 

The  akye  it  sermes  would  poor  down  stinking  pitch, 

Bat  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  th  welkin  s clseek 
Dashes  ibe  fire  out.  Shakespeare.  Tempest,  act  i. 

— But  tiiciu'lt  say 

Tlicrc  were  some  pieres  of  a*  base  allay 
And  a*  false  stamp  there.  parcels  of  a play. 

Fitter  to  *cc  tlie  fire-light,  than  the  day  t 
Adultratc  monies,  such  as  would  not  go. 

Den.  Jansen.  Underwood's.  On  Vulcan. 

• How  can  1 moderate  It  ? 

If  I could  temporise  with  my  affection. 

Or  brew  it  to  a weak  and  colder  pallal. 

The  like  ahrhneiif  could  1 ^i*e  my  grief ; 

My  h/ue  admits  no  qualifying  cros*  ; 

No  more  my  griefe,  in  *i*ch  a precious  kiss. 

Shakespeare.  Troylus  and  Crmida. 

Cold  incorporate*  w ith  lead  in  anv  proportion  ; so  it  does  with 
copper,  which  is  it*  common  allay  { it  likewise  incorporate*  with 
brass  and  tin,  which  was  the  ancient  alloy 

Bacon's  Nat.  and  Ktper.  Hist. 

If  any  thing,  sin.  and  our  unworthv  miscarriages  toward  God, 

♦hould  ve*  and  discompose  us:  yet  th’i*  trouble,  Wisdom,  by  re- 
presenting  the  divine  goodness,  and  his  tender  mercies  iiiourerrT- 
bltssed  Redeemer,  doth  perfectly  alley-  Barrow's  Sermons. 

So  may  the  mountain  god*  and  satyr*  all 
Be  kind.  So  may  the  boar  before  thee  fall. 

So  may  the  water-nymphs,  itl  brat  of  day. 

Though  thou  their  tax  despise,  tby  thirst  allay. 

Otway  t Ovid.  PraJt  Hippo. 

Yet  leave  me  not ! I would  allay  that  grief, 

Which  else  might  thy  young  virtue  overpower. 

And  in  thy  converse  1 shall  find  relief 
When  the  dark  shades  of  nselanrholv  lower. 

Beattie’s  Minstrel,  book  ii. 

Gentk  stroking  with  a tmooth  hand  allays  violent  pains  and 
cramps,  and  relaiei  the  suffering  parts  from  their  unnatural  tension. 

Burke,  «is  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

Phlegm  and  pare  blood  are  reputed  allaytrs  of  acrimony. 

Money,  on  Consumption*. 

I will  purge  in  the  furnace  tby  dross ; 

And  I will  remove  all  thine  alloy. 

Louth's  Isaiah.  Preliminary  Dis. 

Allay.  See  Allot. 
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ALLECT. 

ALLEGE. 


ALLECT,  ^ 

Allf.ct'ive,  n.  § A d:  facia.  Allicio,  aflectum, 

A LLtc  t'i  ve,  at/j.  L to  draw  to. 

Alu'cievt,  x To  attract,  to  allure,  to  entice. 

Alli'ciexct.  J 

They  tn*.dr  soerudl  and  drably  warn*,  llust  not  Uktt  men,  »ho»c 
mtnrv'ia  to  lw  sutn  fieri  wish  the  daughter  of  men,  am!  to  be  n»er- 
cifull  to  the  imiiotcnt  and  svelte  perwa*,  Emit  nmiuta,  imoylcd 
and  killed  mt1  and  children,  and  allreted  with  tue 
rufflnct  of aituvle  mid  pnnvc*,  waned  a.1  the  eonntrey  ol  Northum- 
brrlid.  //«/*.  Hen.  VII.  fb.  50. 

Bat  among  all  thinee*,  the  wry  deadly  pevtilfce  is  th»»:  to  1*c 
couemut  dale  and  n'uht  among  them,  wmiM!  life  i*  not  only  on 
every  aide  an  aHediut  to  aymte  : twit  oner  that  all  «cl  in  thr  «*!«•£- 
nacion  of  vertne.  Sir  Aflame  Mare’s  Ifwiei,  p.  It-  c.  L 

- — Consider  » hat  is  root  and  ground 

Of  thy  mischief,  which  is  plainly  found 
Woman  farced  with  fraud  and  divtipt 
To  thv  confusion  moat  ifftetint  haife. 

Chitucrr.  The  Itemed  ie  of  I* ve.  L 323,  c.  1. 


The  awakened  needle  fenpeth  toward)  it*  (illicit  nt. 

,ii>6tiuk>ii  f F-iuleza. 

If  the  loadstone  attract,  the  »htl  hath  also  it*  attraction;  for  in 
this  action  ti  e aflictcacy  i*  rrciprccnl ; which  jointly  felt,  they  iuu- 
tuallv  approach  and  run  into  each  ollur*  arms. 

Brown's  Fulmar  Frrourt. 


ALLEGE', 

Allegation, 
Allege'able, 
Allege'mext, 
Allr'oe*. 


*\  As  well  as  altgc , and  allay 
/ from  the  A.S.  Xfecgan;  to  lay 
L down ; and  differing  only  in  the 
L application.  Allege  is  written 


and  others. 


alcydc  by  Gower, 

To  lay  down — an  opinion,  argument,  reason,  asser- 
tion ; and,  consequently,  to  assert,  to  affirm,  to  declare. 
I wene  krnj  nlegul,  ^«*i  were  of  hi*  trrsonr. 

Kobdct  he  wild  hat  brimful,  he  fal*  tewe  Ac  errour*. 

It.  Brunne,  p,  247 


Juttifliis,  which  that  hated  hia  folic, 

Answrrri  anon  ri^ht  in  lu*  ja|»fnr; 

And  for  he  wold  hi*  longc  talc  ahrege. 

He  wolde  non  aoctoritur  allege. 

Chaucer,  The  Marchanlet  Tale,  voL  1.  p.  383. 


And  eke  this  noble  duke  alevdc 
Full  many  an  other  skill,  and  jeide, 

She  luul  well  doc  rued  wreche.  Cwr.  Con.  A,  book  Qi. 
Thy  *on  Knee,  myekimwlog  this  deray. 

As’ thou  oUegeu,  U absent  now  away. 

Douglas,  book  x.  p.  31b, 

Thri  wollen  a leggm  al  w»,  and  by  godjpcl  preoven  hit 
Kolite  iudicare  quenqnam. 

1 uitm  of  Fieri  PLw1 man,  p.  202. 

And  then  if  we  fell  at  diner*  opplnlons,  why  should*  that  one  parte 
more  bcleur  the  other,  than  he  beleued  of  the  other,  *»tn  Iwttic  the 
parte*  be  of  the chutche  and  male  the  diurchc  amonge  them? 
Banyan  that  alwray  that  parte  wmctli  to  be  baleueri  wluc lie  beat  Ac 
most  clcrelf  can  alledge  tin?  scripture  for  their  < opinion. 

5ir  Thao.  Move's  Workes.  p.  167.  c.  1. 

Sathan  rpun  tl»e  pynnnde  of  the  temple  neuer  bestowed  hu 
alleged  scripture  more  perocnarfy,  lluut  thy*  Moran*  Interpreted  err- 
taync  of  my  allegacih,  nor  yet  farther  from  ilwir  right  rnderaUndlng. 

Bale's  Image  of'  both  Churches. 


Taw  and  reason  scrocth,  that  the  passing  ouer  of  time  not  com- 
modious to  the  purpose,  is  not  allegcuble  in  prfscripcion  for  the 
losue  of  any  right.  Grafttm,  r.  II.  p.  48*. 


■ — — Courageous  chief! 

The  first  in  flight  from  pniu  ! badll  thou  alleg’d 
To  thy  deserted  host  this  cause  of  flight. 

Thou  wrely  hadsl  not  come  sole  fugitive. 

Milton’s  Par.  Lett,  book  iv. 


If  there  can  be  any  nnr  pointc  of  falsdied  founde  in  we,  touch- 
iuge  tlie  allegation  of  thi*  coimcrl  of  Carthage.  I wit  not  n‘fu*e  to 
*Undc  charged  with  the  wlwlr.  JcrctCt  Defence  of  the  Apobgit. 


So  hath  R.  Soioiaon  J arc  hi  expounded  it,  tlie  fare  mo*!,  or  lie-  ALLEGE. 

lore,  I*  the  east  quarter,  and  Uie  went  U called  fehlndf,  And 
upon  this  iuterpretation  nwy  al!  be  salved  that  U ailed  gable  a;*<mt  AI.I  Ji- 
lt. Brawn's  Vulgar  Krrmrs.  GIIAN\. 

Put  if  thou  shalt  allrJge  through  pride  of  mind, 

Thy  blood  with  one  of  base  condition  join’d, 

Ti*  falw  ; for  'tis  not  baseiu'**  to  tie  poor ; 
liis  poverty  augment*  tljy  crime  the  auirr. 

Di  adem's  Sigirmonda  ami  Guiocardo. 

Hut  notwithatandlng  Ibis  allegation  in  their  behalf,  all  other 
copies  and  translations  of  tl*e  IVnUlench  make  against  them  [the 
Samaritans],  aud  prove  the  oorruptiuo  to  hr  on  their  ride. 

PiUeaui'i  CanMCliom. 

Thrv  conic  to  Saul  with  many  complaint*  an. I allrgcmentt. 

Sandmans  He  mans. 

The  narrative,  if  ve  believe  it  a*  confidently  a*  the  faiuou* 
allegtr  of  it,  FainphUis  appears  to  do,  would  argue,  that  tlicre  »* 
no  other  principle  renuisltr,  tbwu  what  may  result  from  the  lucky 
mixture  of  several  bodies.  Boyle 

Allf.o ation,  in  Ecclesiastical  Law,  articles  drawn 
out  in  a formal  manner  to  establish  the  complainant » 
cause  against  the  person  injuring  him.  Tht?  defendant 
answers  the  allegation  upon  oath,  and  this  is  called  a 
tfc/rvuic  allegation.  When  issue  is  thus  joined,  both 
parlies  proceed  to  their  respective  proofs. 

ALLKGEAS,  or  Ali.fgia»,  in  Commerce,  a kind  of 
stuff  manufactured  in  the  East  Indies,  of  winch  there 
are  two  sorts,  one  made  of  cotton,  and  the  other  of 
some  other  herbs,  which  are  spun  like  wax  or  thread. 

ALLEGH  ANY  COUNTY,  New  York  State,  in  North 
America,  is  n enuntv  of  very  recent  formation,  having 
been  formed  from  the  Genesee  county  in  1806.  Its  first 
settlement  commenced  about  two  years  before ; it  is 
now,  consequently,  only  in  its  infant  state ; but,  of  late, 
it  has  greatly  improved,  both  in  a commercial  and 
agricultural  point  of  view. 

Allf.o  ha  by  Mountains,  a very  extensive  range  of 
hills,  in  North  America,  between  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
the  Mi&sisippi  river,  and  the  lakes.  They  are  divided 
into  numerous  ridges,  having  different  names  in  the 
different  states  (viz.)  the  lUue  Ridge,  the  North  Moun- 
tain, or  North  Ridge,  or  Devil’s  Back-bone,  Laurel 
Ridge,  Jackson’s  Mountains,  and  the  KiUaliuny  Moun- 
tains ; but  that  which  is  generally  denominated  tlm 
Alleghany  divides  the  Atlantic  rivers  from  the  Western 
ocean ; and  preserves  a nearly  uniform  elevation  of  about 
3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  mountains 
will  be  more  particularly  described  in  the  article  Ame- 
rica, North,  which  see. 

Alleghany  Rivr.n,  R river  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
North  America.  It  has  its  source  on  the  western  side 
of  the  above-named  mountains.  After  running  about 
tw*>  hundred  miles  in  a 8.  W.  direction,  it  meets  the 
Monongahela  at  Pittsburg;  their  united  streams  form 
the.  Ohio.  The  Alleghany  becomes  navigable  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  Pittsburg.  The  principal 
peculiarity  of  this  river  is  the  circumstance  of  its 
always  being  clear  and  limpid,  whatever  may  be  the 
state  of  the  weather.  Its  banks  were  formerly  inha- 
bited by  the  Seneca, and  other  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations. 

Alleghany  is  also  the  name  of  the  most  western  • 
county  of  Maryland,  North  America,  having  Pennsyl- 
vania’on  the  north.  Cumberland  is  its  chief  town; 
and  its  principal  products  arc,according  to  Morse,  4‘  iron 
ore,  limestone,  and  stone  coal with  various  kinds  of 
grain ; also  hemp,  flax,  potatoes,  and  tobacco. 
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A T.IX-  ALLE  GIANCE,  n.  } Ad  : figure.  To  bind  to. 

OUNCE.  Alle'giant.  J Applied  (to  use  the  words 

Ai  lT/*n  Skinner)  “ *°  *ke  **e  or  bona  of  fidelity,  by  which  we, 

HYK.  " w^°  aru  subjects,  are  bound  to  our  prince.”  See  Ally. 

Applied  to  any  tie,  or  bond  of  duly,  or  good  faith. 

In  this  paste  tynse,  Robert  duke  of  Nomundy,  likoucd  in  coci- 
cyebce  to  vyiyle  the  bolv  sepulture  of  our  Lordr,  called  before 
hym  In*  turtles  of  hi*  Unde,  wylUugc  At  cornu m id vnjje  theyni  to 
owe  tlicyr  lrc*t  alltge« iuncc  v nto  his  yonge  wwie,  tYxIham  ; & to 
Uke  hym  for  theyr  lurtie  k duke,  if  be  re timrnc  nut  igiTHC. 

Fabyan,  p.  SifO. 

And  also  the  «avd  king  William  did  then  and  there  oosifcwc  and 
•cIuvom  ledge  hv  hi*  letters  patcntri  that  be  and  hi*  saccrasur*  men 
of  Scotland  ehouid  do  homage,  trllegmnee  and  fcnltir  to  the  kinges 
of  England,  at  often  aa  they  shall  be  requyird  tbenrvnlo. 

Orwfian,  v,  i.  p.  196. 

Heart  me  recreant,  on  thine  allegtance  heart  ute ; 

That  thou  hut  taught  to  make  us  hreake  our  viwre*. 

Which  wc  durst  never  yet;  and  with  strain'd  jnide, 

To  come  betwiit  our  wntcncc  and  our  power, 

Which,  nor  our  iumre,  nor  our  plax  can  bcarc ; 

Our  potnwie  make  good,  take  thy  reward. 

Shakespeare.  King  Lear. 

- ■ ■ ■ Tor  your  great  grace* 

Hop'd  Tpon  roc  (ponie  vndcscnirr.)  I 
Can  nothing  rrnder  but  aUegiant  thankea, 

Air  pray  re*  to  Iteauen  for  yon  ; my  ioyaltie 
\\  Inch  eurr  ha’»,  and  eucr  shall  be  growing. 

Till  death  (that  winter)  lull  it 

Id.  Life  of  Kin • Henry  Eight. 

Ere  wit  oblique  hod  broke  that  steady  light, 

Alan,  like  hi*  Maker,  aan  that  all  was  right; 

To  virtue,  in  the  paths  of  pleasure  trod, 

And  own'd  a father  whom  he  own’d  a God. 

Love  all  the  faith,  and  ail  th’  allegiance  theu. 

For  nature  knew  no  right  divine  m men. 

Pope's  Fas.  m Man,  EptSl.  Hi. 

Even  in  swearing  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  an  h<:|  which 
ouglii  iwturaily  to  be  aecoiwpanicd  with  profession*  of  suhiuission 
mid  respect,  they  [the  A r*  gone  sc)  dew-rd  an  oath,  in  suc  h a form, 
a*  to  remind  lum  of  his  dependence  on  his  subject*. 

Iliitrisan't  Charles  I*. 

Allegiance,  in  English  I-aw,  is  perpetual  in  a na- 
tural-bom subject,  as  well  as  in  a subject  naturalized  by 
law,  and  cwnnot  be  dissolved.  In  case  of  aliens  resident 
in  the  kingdom,  it  lies  on  them  pro  tempore,  whilst  they 
reside  tinder  the  protection  of  the  state ; for  that  go- 
vernment which  gives  protection  requires  obedience. 
The  common  law  prescribes  the  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  by  allpcrsons  above  twelve  years  of  age,  at 
courts  leet ; und  there  are  various  statutes  requiring 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  to  be  taken  under 
penalties.  Persons  above  the  age  of  eighteen  may  be 
summoned  by  any  justice  of  peace  to  take  these  oaths; 
and  if  any  natural  born  subject  be  withdrawn  from  his 
allegiance,  and  be  reconciled  to  the.  pope  o»  sec  of 
Rome,  or  shall  promise  obedience  to  any  other  state, 
be  and  his  advisers  incur  the  guilt  of  treason.  1 Eliz. 
c.  1;  1 William  and  Mary,  c.  i.  8;  1 Anne,  stat.  i.  c.  22, 
tkc.  Sec . 

AL'LEGORYE,  n.  * AXXijyopia,  from  aXXoc, 

Alleooh'ical,  J other;  and  nyopew,  from 

Allegorically,  { uyerpw;  to  collect  together 

Al'lkgorist,  / (sc.  to  harangue),  and  con- 

Al'legorixer,  V sequenOy  to  harangue  a null- 

Al'legory.  j titude,  to  speak. 

Allegory,  says  Quintilian,  exhibits  one  thing  in  words, 
another  in  meaning:  aliud  verbis,  aliud  sensu.  ostendit. 

Per  allcgoriam.in  the  Vulgate,  is  rendered  by  Wielif, 
**  Bi  another  understanding. 

Xn*r  wil  I nut  lay  wii  miner  blame  at  ol,  to  any  roan  thst  w»i 
r\p<«dl  nil  the  whole  process*-  of  Genesis,  by  all  alUgarus,  .uni 

>OL.  XVil. 


troche  r*  drrtoyne  ccnrnenicnt  vertnrs  vndcnunndcn  bi  the  fear  AI.LEGO- 
ftoudnaf  paradise,  and  tell  v»  that  paradise  is  gracr,  out  of  wliycti  RYE. 

■I  the  Sonde*  of  all  vertuca  flowc  and  water  the  earth,  railing  the  v ; 
earth  mankindc  that  w»*  made  thereof,  beynge  barwync  and 
fmylelcsK,  hot  yf  it  be  watered  with  the  Anode*  of  vertoc,  and  to 
forth  in  wmc  mjcIic  manor  enmrod  rt  nil  the  rruiannnt. 

Sir  Thomas  Mm's  H WImi,  p.  1041.  c.  1. 

Wyth  by*  allrgaricall  rtposickm  uf  spiritual)  eating  of  Christos 
godhead  A uf  hi*  horii  by  bclielir  of  by*  pawian,  !w  garth  abmit 
to  take  away  from  v*  Uw  very  lytirrall  truth,  of  the  very  eating  and 
buddy  n-criuig  of  Christos  own  veri  flcali  Ac  blood.  id. 

For  it  ia  wrytten.  that  Abraham  had  two  tonnes,  the  one  by  a 
bolide  inayde  the  other  by  a fre  woiun.  Yee  and  he  whych  was 
borne  of  the  boadc  woman,  was  borne  after  the  tlesshe : but  he 
which  waa  of  the  fre  womsi,  was  liome  by  protnrs.  Which  tbynpes 
are  spoken  by  an  AUegorye.  Fur  these  are  two  testaroetea. 

* Biliie,  1J>39.  Galatians,  chap.  iv. 

A kingdom  they  portend  thee,  bot  what  kingdom, 

Real  or  aUrgorick,  1 discern  not. 

Nor  when;  eternal  sure,  a*  without  end, 

Witlsout  beginning.  MUtan's  Par.  Regained,  book  iv. 

The  stoic  philosophers,  aa  we  learn  from  Cicero,  were  great  alle- 
garners.  Coventry.  Phil.  Can. 

Make  no  more  afogories  in  scripture  than  need*  must ; the 
fatliert  were  too  frequent  in  them;  they  indeed,  before  they 
fully  understood  the  literal  seme,  looked  out  for  an  aUegary. 

Sehlen's  Table  Talk. 

Bui  now  the  mystic  tale  that  pleas'd  of  yore. 

Can  charm  an  understanding  age  do  more ; 

The  long  spun  allegories  fulsome  grow, 

While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below, 

Addison.  On  the  Greatest  English  Poets. 

I would  ask  why  so  great  a philosopher  and  saint,  as  lie  [St. 

Austin]  was,  followed  this  aril  custom,  and  filled  his  works  with 
more,  and  morw  forced  applications  of  corporeal  Images  to  intellcc- 
taal  and  divine  subjects,  than  any  writer,  perhaps,  of  that  metaplwr- 
i sing  and  allegorising  age? 

Jlolinb  roll's  Essay  on  Human  Knots  ledge. 

On  the  broad  slcm,  a pencil  warm' and  bold, 

'Jliat  never  sen-ile  rule*  of  art  conlroH'd, 

An  allegoric  talc  on  high  pourtrsv’d  ; 

'1  lie  re  a yosing  hero,  here  a ro\ai  maid. 

Falconer’s  Shipercch,  out.  ii. 

In  bis  [Salomon  Glasaius]  chapter  Da  AM.EGor.ua  Fssviutm, 
hi-  censures  those  writers  who  affect  to  interpret  allegorically,  not 
only  test*  of  scripture,  but  also  poetical  fable*  and  profane  historic*, 
which  they  arbitrarily  apply  to  the  rsplication  or  confirmation  of  the 
mysteries  of  Christianity , M artim's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry. 

In  truth,  the  pencil  of  Spenser  is  at  poweaful  as  tliat  of  Rubens, 
hit  hroilicf  alleprrrst ; which  two  artists  resembled  rath  oilier  iu 
many  respects ; but  SpunarT  had  more  grace  and  was  as  warm  a co- 
lourist. J.  Ilertimi  Essay  an  Pape,  $ vili. 

Allegory,  in  Composition,  a figure  which  con- 
ceals under  the  literal  meaning  of  our  words  another 
and  a different  sense.  An  allegory  differs  from  a 
metaphor  or  simile,  as  it  consists  of  a continued  story 
told  iu  a chain  of  metaphors.  Thus,  likening  a ship 
to  a state  is  a simile ; but  to  steer  the  ship  through 
storms  without,  to  rule  it  in  spite  of  mutiny  within, 
and  to  reach  the  destined  port  in  safety ; signifying  the 
outward  warfare  and  the  internal  rebellions  of  that 
state,  overcome  by  the  wisdom  of  its  governor,  is  an 
allegory,  and  one  of  the  most  usual,  and  the  most  ob- 
vious kind.  Thus  Horace,  1.  i.  ode  xiv. 

O llavis,  refernit  iu  mare  tc  navi 
Fluctus.  O quid  sgi*  f fartitrr  orcupa 
l’ort  mil. 

Numberless  instances  of  allegory,  in  the  highest  style 
of  excellence,  might  be  given  from  writers  in  our  own 
language,  as  it  has  been  a favourite  figure  of  compo- 
sition with  us.  The  Bible  abounds  in  the  finest  in- 
stances. of  which  Blair  gives  the  Ixxxth  Ps.  v.  8 — ltf, 
as  a specimen.  Spensers  Faerie  Quern  is  an  allegory 
throughout,  and  Addison;  in  his  Spectator,  abounds 
2 u 
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ALLE-  with  allegories,  any  of  which  may  be  taken  as  a proto- 
tit) RYE.  type  for  this  kind  of  figure.  The  resemblance  of  an 
A ELF-  "Nr01?  **■  rea*  and  intrinsic  meaning  may  be  loo 

\ l.\T£.  °hvious ; but  equal  care  must  be  taken  that  it  may  not 
be  broken  or  obscure ; for  in  the  one  case,  the  plea- 
sure is  destroyed,  and  in  the  other  the  instruction  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  is  overwrought,  hidden,  and 
finally  lost. 

ALLEGRO,  Italian,  in  Music,  denotes  a time  be- 
tween presto,  rapid  ; and  andante,  or  grave  and  so- 
lemn. Gay  and  lively  arc  its  best  synonymes  in 
English.  Allegro  time  may  be  heightened,  as  allegro 
assai,  and  allegrissimo,  very  lively;  or  lessened,  as 
allegretto,  or  poco  allegro,  a little  lively. 

ALLELUIA,  or  Allklujaii.  See  Hallelujah. 

ALLEMANDA,  in  Music,  a term  now  disused,  sig- 
nifying moderately  quick.  The  compositions  of  Handel 
abound  in  this  kind  of  time. 

ALLEN,  a river  in  Dorsetshire,  which  enters  the 
Stour,  near  Blandford.  There  is  a river  in  Wales  also 
of  this  name,  which  has  a short  subterraneous  course. 

ALLENDALE,  a township  of  Northumberland,  about 
nine  miles  from  Hexham,  and  291  from  London.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  east  and  west,  which,  together, 
contain  a population  of  about  2,000  persons. 

ALLEN  DURE,  a town  and  bailiwic  in  the  electorate 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  Germany,  about  24  miles  W.  of  Mul- 
hausen.  It  stands  on  the  river  Weaer,  and  has  a popu- 
lation of  2,500  souls.  Also  a small  bailiwic, with  a capital 
town  of  the  same  name,  in  Hesse  Damutadt,  and  the 
name  of  several  inconsiderable  towns  and  villages  of 
Germany. 

ALLER,  a village  of  Somersetshire,  six  miles  from 
Bridgewater,  remarkable  only  for  the  ruins  of  a chapel, 
in  which,  it  is  said,  Godrun,  the  Danish  king,  was  bap- 
tised ; and  for  a battle  fought  in  1G45,  between  the 
royalists  and  the  forces  of  the  parliament. 

ALLERBERG,  a town  in  Bavaria,  1G  miles  from 
Nuremberg.  It  is  a market  town,  and  contains  1,570 
inhabitants. 

ALLERIOX.  See  ALERioy. 

ALLERSHE1M,  a market  town  of  Bavaria,  six  miles 
S.  of  Wurtzbnrg. 

ALLE.RTON,  or  Chapel  Allerto*,  a village  of 
Yorkshire,  included  in  the  parish  of  Leeds.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Domesday  Book,  by  the  name  of  Alreton, 
a*  having  been,  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  vested  in 
a Saxon  lord,  named  Glnmer.  Within  the  space  of 
eighty  years  from  the  date  of  the  domesday  survey, 
it  was  parcelled  out  by  the  Lacy  family  to  several 
grantees,  one  line  of  which,  at  the  earliest  period  of 
local  surnames,  assumed  that  of  Allerton.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  present  chapel  were  certainly  laid  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  as,  by  a charter  dated  in  that 
monarch's  reign,  it  is  spoken  of  os  then  existing.  This 
village,  with  that  of  Giedhow  and  Potternewton,  con- 
stitute the  most  beautiful  portion  of  I«eds  parish. 
“ Dry,  elevated,  and  healthful,  they  have  long  formed,’ 
says  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  recent  valuable  History  of 
Leeds,  “ the  Montpelier  of  the  neighbourhood." 

ALLEVARD,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Izere,  and  district  of  Grenoble.  It  is  seven  leagues 
X.  E.  of  Grenoble. 

ALLE  VIATE,  r,  1 Ad  : Ur u,  light. 

Allevia'tiojt,  > To  lighten,  or  make  light; 

Allk'vlativje.  J to  relieve  from  a burden; 


from  an  oppressive  weight;  from  any  thing  oppressive  ALl.C- 
or  irksome;  to  moderate,  to  assuage,  to  mitigate.  VI ate. 

How  ranch  fthiU  wr  be  wanting  lo  ourselves,  if  we  do  not  nuke  . 

Use  of  this  spiritual  agility ; sending  up  these  spirits  of  our,  from  * 

this  dnll  day  of  our  bodies  to  those  regions  of  blessedness,  that 
they  may  thence  fetch  comfort  to  attentate  the  sorrow,  of  their  heavy  ' 
partners  ! Bp.  HalT t Balm  tf  Otload. 

These  are,  my  son,  special  compositions  of  wholesome  recipes  for 
the  several  maladies  of  thy  soul ; wherein  it  shall  be  my  happiness 
to  have  suggested  unto  tin  e such  thoughts  as  may  any  whit  avail  to 
the  dttrtsatkm  of  Uit  sorrows.  Id. 

Some  cheering  attrrtatire  to  lads,  kept  in  purr  slavery  to  a few 
Greek  and  Latin  words.  Corah'*  Doom. 

Those  large  bladders  or  raerahraoes,  extending  lo  (he  twttoios  of 
the  bellies  of  birds,  into  which  the  breath  is  received,  Conduce  much 
lo  the  alleviating  of  the  body,  and  facilitating  the  flight. 

itay,  ft  the  Creation. 

The  Kutiinents  of  nature,  the  habits  of  education,  and  the  pos- 
session of  a dependant  species  of  pruperty,  contributed  u>  alienate 
the  hardships  of  servitude.  * Gi66o« * Roman  Emp. 

The  calamity  of  tbe  want  of  the  senae  of  hearing  is  mwh  alte* 
tuatrd, — comparatively  speaking  it  is  removed,  by  giving  the  use  of 
letters  and  of  speech;  by  which  they  [tlse  deaf)  are  admitted  to  the 
pleasure  of  social  conversation.  Hanley  i 

AL'LEY,  n.  From  the  Fr.  oiler:  logo. 

Alley  (says  Skinner),  a place  through  which  it  is 
possible  to  go  or  pus. 

Applied  particularly  to  the  walks  in  a garden  ; and 
to  paths  or  passages  nom  main  streets  or  roads. 

So  long  about  the  allege*  b he  goo. 

Till  he  was  cornea  again  to  thilke  pery, 
tV  her  aa  this  Damian  silleth  fut  in  cry 
On  high,  among  the  f resist  leves  grene. 

Chaucer.  The  Marckantet  Tale,  v,  t,  p.  41  I. 

An  hundred  knightes,  truly  told. 

Shall  play  with  bowls  in  alley I cold, 

Y’our  disease  to  drive  away. 

6f«yr  of  Lou  Degree.  E Hit,  v.  i.  p.  .14?. 

To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  aporouch  of  light,  we  must  be  risen, 

And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
Yon  flowery  arbours,  yonder  alley*  green. 

Mttran's  Far.  Loot,  book  iv. 

This  division  of  aci  was  formerly  in  oar  churches.  •••••  The 
scats  for  the  men  being  iseat  to  the  chancel,  and  tbe  seats  for  liter 
women  next  from  the  middle  doors  to  the  betfrry,  with  an  alley  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  another  cross  that  to  the  north  and 
south  doors.  Sir  G.  Wheeler,  an  the  Churche*of  the  Prim.  Chrit*. 

Here  oft  the  peasant,  with  inquiring  face, 
lie n ikltr'd  trudges  on  from  place  to  place  ; 

He  dwells  on  every  sign  with  stupid  gase, 

Enters  the  narrow  alley s doubtful  mare. 

Gay’s  Trivia,  bock  ii. 

0 guide  me  from  thb  horrid  scene, 

To  high-Mfch'd  walks  and  alley*  green, 

Wliich  lovely  laors  seeks  to  shun 
TV  fervours  of  the  mid-day  sun. 

J.  M'urfeaT  Ode  lo  Fancy. 

ALLEZOIR,in  Gunnery,  a machine  made  for  boring 
cannon.  It  consist*  of  a strong  frame  of  timber,  by 
which  the  muzzle  of  a piece  of  ordnance  in  placed 
downwards,  and  tbe  piece  itself  suspended,  in  Use  air. 

Then,  by  an  instrument  with  a strong  and  sharp  edge, 
the  boring  is  accomplished  in  a horizontal  direction. 

ALLI,  or  Allia,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of 
Italy,  which  falls  into  the  Tiber  a little  above  Rome. 

On  the  banks  of  this  river  the  Romans  were  defeated 
by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus. — PluL  in  CamilL  Virg. 

AZneid.  vii.  717. 

ALLIANCE,  in  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  the  re- 
lationship which  is  contracted  between  two  families  by 
marriage ; also  a treaty,  offensive  or  defensive,  be- 
tween sovereign  powers  and  states,  for  their  mutual  con- 
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AU.I-  venience.  The  forms  and  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the 
ANCE.  making:  alliances  hare  been  varied  according:  to  the  na- 
— ture  of  the  contract  and  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

R VTION  Signing,  sealing,  and  swearing,  sometimes  on  the  altar, 
are  our  presentforms;  but  anciently,  the  ceremony  of  sa- 
crifice was  often  considered  requisite  to  ratify  an  alliance. 
Cal  res  and  heifers  were  offered  on  these  occasions  by 
the  Jews  and  Chaldeans ; amongst  the  ancient  Greeks, 
bulls  and  goals ; and  amongst  the  Romans,  hogs  were 
sacrificed.  The  ancient  Arabs  drew  blood,  by  a sharp 
stone,  from  the  palms  of  the  hands  of  the  two  chiefs 
contracting ; they  stained  a portion  of  theiT  garments 
with  their  blood,  and  besmeared  with  it  seven  stones, 
invoking,  as  testimonies,  the  gods  Voralt  and  Alitat, 
whom  Herodotus  avers  to  be  the  same  as  Bacchus  and 
U ramus.  The  people  of  Colchis  ratified  alliances  by 
one  of  the  contracting  chiefs  sucking  at  the  breast  of 
the  wife  of  the  other  chief  until  blood  issued. 

A 1,1.1  ER,  a river  of  France,  rising  in  the  base  of 
the  Lozcre  mountains,  near  Coudray ; pursuing  its 
course  through  the  heart  of  France,  it  falls  into  the 
Loire  about  three  miles  below  Nevers.  This  river 
gives  name  to  the  modern  department  of  the 

Allikr,  which  comprises  the  province  of  the  Bour- 
bonnois,  aud  a portion  of  the  generality  of  Moulins. 
It  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  viz.  Mont  Luqon, 
Moulins,  Gann&t,  andPalisse;  and  contains  a popu- 
lation of  254,558  inhabitants. 

ALLIGATION,  in  Arithmetic  (from  aligarc , to  con- 
nect together),  the  rule  whereby  the  average  value  of 
various  ingredients  in  a compound  is  ascertained ; or 
by  which,  the  average  price  or  value  being  given,  the 
quantities  and  values  or  the  several  ingredients  are  to 
be  regulated.  The  former  has  been  called  alligation 
medial,  the  latter,  alligation  alternate.  These  opera- 
tions are  now  more  commonly  and  more  quickly  per- 
formed by  algebra.  Sec  Arithmetic  and  Algebra, 
in  Mathematics,  Div.  i. 

ALLIGATOR,  in  Zoology,  a large  species  of  Lacerta; 
the  American  crocodile. 

ALLIGHUR,  a town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan, 
formerly  called  Kole,  about  half  way  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  It  is  a strong  fortress,  and 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1803.  Cattub,  the  first 
Mahometan  king  of  Delhi,  resided  here  for  some  time. 

ALLIONIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  class  Tetrandria,  and  order  Monogynia. 

AI.LIOTH.  See  Alioth. 

ALLITERATION,*.  ) Ad : litera.  To  a letter. 

Allitera'tivk,  V Applied  to  the  close  recur- 

Allitera'tor.  3 rcuco  of  words  beginning  with 
the  same  letter. 

\Vlx»  offer  i!,  but  without  tuccfts  li*«  prat'd 
Fur  apt  at  Ultra  t ion  i artful  aid. 

ChurrkiU-  Propht ey  of  Famine. 

Titan  the  fields  mutt  be  dowry,  beauty  must  he  beaming,  ladies 
wait  be  lovely  ; and  in  the  Mine  manner  must  tire  " waves  wind 
their  walry  way/'  the  *'  blustring  blasts  blow,”  and  " locks  all 
loosely  lay,**  not  for  the  sake  of  the  poetry,  but  the  elegance  of  the 
ailfcrutuni.  CoaH«**fiir.  No.  83. 

Tbit  partial  attachment  to  particular  letters  is  a kind  of  contrast 
to  the  Unions  Odystcy  of  Try ph indents,  where  every  letter  in  the 
alphabet  was  in  its  turn  excluded  ; and  the  atliterlar  mast  be  as 
I-  iisily  employed  to  introduce  bit  favourite  vowel  or  consonant,  as 
the  Greek  poet  to  shut  out  the  letter  be  had  proscribed,  Id. 

The  prosody  of  the  Welsh  bards  depended  much  on  altiterotum. 
Hence  they  seem  to  have  paid  an  attention  to  the  acaldic  versifica- 
tion. The  Islandic  poets  are  said  to  have  carried  alliteration  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  eiucUica*  in  their  earliest  periods. 

T.  Wartont  Hilt.  <f  (hr  Eng.  fortry. 


Nor  did  b«  fl-ongUnd]  make  these  writer,  'the  An^hvSason  poets]  ALLN'F- 
thc  models  of  riis  language  only  : he  likewise  imitates  llscir  aliitrm*  RATION . 

In*  versification,  winch  consisted  in  using  au  aggregate  of  words  be*  

giunlug  with  the  same  letter.  ALl.Of'A- 

T.  H jrtimj  Hut.  of  <fie  Eng.  rot  try,  $ viu.  <|10NK 

FACI 

Alliteration  is  chiefly  used  in  Poetry,  in  sue-  EM*' 
ceasivc  words,  or  in  words  succeeding  each  other  at 
short  intervals,  and  is  mostly  applied  in  the  beginning 
of  these  words.  It  is  not  considered  as  on  arrangement 
of  much  importance  amongst  critics ; and  in  prose  is 
often  inconvenient  and  disagreeable ; but  it  has  been 
used  by  the  most  celebrated  poets,  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  times.  Virgil,  Lucretius,  and  even 
Homer,  afford  instances  of  alliteration ; the  Italians 
are  particularly  fond  of  it,  as  were  our  Shakespeare 
and  Spenser.  It  would  be  difficult  to  appropriate  this 
figure  to  any  particular  passion,  for  we  find  It  expressing 
rage  and  grief,  pity  and  despair  *,  the  roughness  ami 
strength  of  the  muse,  equally  with  her  smoothness, 
airiness,  and  gaiety.  Specimens  might  easily  be  se- 
lected of  each  of  these  different  uses  of  alliteration  ; 
but  the  foregoing  extracts  from  Churchill  and  the 
Connoiscur  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  peculiarity  of 
composition. 

ALLIUM,  in  Botany,  garlic,  a genus  of  plants  of 
the  class  Hexandria,  and  order  Monogynia. 

ALLOA,  a sea-port  of  Scotland,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
in  the  county  of  Clackmannan.  It  has  a commodious 
harbour,  having  sixteen  feet  of  water  in  neap,  and 
twenty-two  in  spring  tides.  There  is  also  a dry  dock, 
an  extensive  glass-house,  distilleries,  and  considerable 
collieries.  Formerly  a flourishing  woollen  manufacture 
was  earned  on  here,  but  it  has  considerably  declined. 

The  malt  liquor  brewed  at  Alloa  is  in  repute  in  various 
parts  of  Scotland.  It  has  two  markets.  There  is  an 
export  and  import  trade  carried  on  here  with  the 
Baltic ; and  the  Frith,  at  tills  town,  first  becomes  a 
navigable  river.  Its  exports  are  coals,  glass,  and 
spirits ; its  principal  imports,  lime-stone,  iron-stone 
and  grain.  The  earls  of  Mar  formerly  made  their 
residence  in  the  castle  of  this  place,  of  which  there 
still  remains  a tower  eighty-nine  feet  high,  with 
walls  eleven  feet  in  thickness,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  thirteenth  centurv.  The  population 
is  about  3,000.  Distance  from  Edinburgh  27  miles. 

W.  Ion.  3°,4ff.  N.  lat.  56°,  T. 

ALLOBROGES,  or  Allobryges,  a warlike  people 
of  Gaul,  who  dwelt  near  the  Rhone,  in  that  part  of  the 
country  now  called  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Daupliiny. 

Though  they  valiantly  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  consul 
Domains  to  subjugate  them  to  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
left  20,000  men  out  of  23,000  dead  on  the  field  in  a 
battle  with  that  general,  the  defeat  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  the  Arvenni  shortly  afterwards,  and  their  ut- 
terly exhausted  situation,  compelled  them  to  submit  to 
Fabius  Maximus,  who  took  the  surname  of  Allobrox 
from  this  circumstance.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Allo* 
broges  were  entreated  by  Catiline  to  join  in  his  conspiracy 
against  his  country,  but  they  received  his  proposals  with 
indignation, and  discovered  the  plot  to  the  senate.  Sa  ll. 
in  Con . ; Cat.  Cic.  in  Cat. ; Tac.  Hitt.;  Strabo. 

ALLOCATION,  in  the  Exchequer,  a sum  of  money 
allowed  upon  or  placed  to  account. 

ALLOCATION E FACIENDA,  the  writ  issued  to 
the  chief  barons  or  lords  of  the  exchequer,  allowing  to 
an  accountant  such  sums  of  money  as  may  have  been 
lawfully  expended  in  his  office. 

2 v 2 
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ALLOCU-  ALLOCUTION,  or*  Adlocutiok.  Ad : loquor; 

TION.  locutus.  To  speak  lo. 

ALLOT  ^ speaking  to;  addressing  the  speech  to.  See  Ad- 

LOCUTION. 

Upon  soch  a high  tribunal  or  xcatTuM  [tin-  Sty**,  or  pulpit}  we 
often  see  the  ctupcror  Blooding,  ami  KMiM-tinu**  x^ting  ill  uirdahaiiti 
ancient  baw-frlieve«;  both  in  aJWnt/nn»  to  the  unity,  and  in.  dis- 
tributing their  bounty  to  the  people. 

Sir  (J.  lift  tier.  On  the  Churches  of  the  Prim.  Christ . 

ALLODIAL,  Allodium.  or  Allkud,  in  I.aw,  an 
inheritance  held  in  a man's  own  right,  and  not  under 
any  rent  or  service  to  a superior  lord.  In  this  it  differs 
from  lands  in  fee,  which  always  pay  either  rent  or  ser- 
vice when  demanded.  In  Domesday  Book  it  is  applied 
to  free  manors,  and  the  alodarii  are  lords  paramount. 

ALLOGNE,  in  Military  Tactics,  the  cordage  by 
which  floating  bridges  are  guided  from  one  side  of  a 
river  to  the  other. 

ALLONGE  (from  allonger,  Fr.  to  make  long,  or 
lengthen),  in  the  Art  of  Fencing,  a pa&s  or  thrust  made 
by  a rapier  or  small  sword.  It  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  stretching  out  of  the  arm  in  this 
action,  which  sometimes  demand  unusual  vigour  and 
dexterity. 

ALLOO', inlerj.ot  \ Loo,  aloo,  halloo;  the  mi- 
ll alloo.  \ peralivc  lo,  of  the  verb  look. 

Written,  by  Spenser,  alew. 

Awhile  slkc  walkt,  and  chan  ft  ; awhile  *hc  threw 
Herself  upon  her  bed,  and  did  lament: 

Yet  did  uic  not  lament  with  loude  aloe, 

A'  women  wont,  but  with  deejw  si*bc»  and  Btngutfcs  few. 

Sputter*  Faerie  Quetne,  book  v.  c.  vi. 

Mas.  Lord  Ifamlet. 

lion.  Hraura  secure  him. 

Man.  So  he  it. 

Hon.  Ilia,  ho.  ho,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy;  count  bud,  mrar 

Shohttpca.'t's  Hamlet,  act  i. 

- ■■  list,  list ; I hear 

tome  fir  off  holloa  break  the  silent  air. 

Milton  * Comm. 

HI  hath*. 

If  he  be  friendly,  he  coiner  well;  if  not. 

Defence  is  a good  cause,  and  heaven  be  for  us.  Id. 

That  holloa  1 should  know  ; what  are  you  ? speak  ; 

Come  not  too  near,  you  fall  ou  iron  stakes  else.  Id. 

Mon.  jvk.  Holla l who  wnlkcth  there?  i»*l  you  my  lord? 

£dm.  Mortimer,  ’tis  I.  bUriow'e  Edward  JJ. 

Attoo  thv  furious  mastiff,  hid  him  vex 
'The  noxious  herd,  and  print  u|mmi  their  cars 
A sad  memorial  of  tbeir  past  olfriH'c.  PAilfpi. 

ALLOPHYLUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing lo  the  class  Octandria,  and  order  Monogynia. 

ALLOT,  r.  T Lot , in  the  A.  S.  written  Mot, 

Allotment,  > is  the  regular  past  tense,  and 

Allot'tlry.  3 therefore  past  participle  of  hi  than, 
texepe,  operire,  to  cover , and  means  something  covered, 
or  hidden.  Tooke,  v.  *2,  p.  1 95. 

Upon  this  past  participle  the  verb  allot  appears  to 
have  been  formed. 

To  put  to  lot,  to  give  by  lot,  to  grant,  or  distribute 
by  lot,  and  then  generally,  to  give,  gTant,  distribute, 
apportion. 

Of  Priamns  this  was  tl»c  fatal  fine, 

Thr  wofult  end  thut  was  allotted  him  : 

When  be  had  seen  his  palace  nJl  on  flame, 

With  mine  of  his  Trojan  turrets  eke. 

Surrey.  Secondc  booh-  tf  I'irgiUi  Aentii*. 
Thy  self  content  w ith  ilia!  is  the  aisindc. 

And  <K  it  well  that  is  lo  the  alottcii.  Hyatt. 

Thru  Jupiter  in  heauen  aboue  In  oouall  ballance  waves 
Tbeir  destuies  both,  tutd  from  hb  sentence  grsuc  a while  be  stayes. 


And  rnto  either  diners  chance  ale**,  who  shall  endure 

Woe  truuch  bard,  uud  who  tu  present  death  to  die  is  sure. 

Aenidot,  by  The*.  Tuyn,  book  zU. 
Flue  dayes  we  do  allot  thee  for  prouidon, 

To  shield  thee  from  ditasters  at  die  world. 

And  on  the  sixt  to  turn  thy  hated  backe 

Vpoq  our  kingdom*.*.  Shakapcare’s  King  I*ear. 

Her  [the  moon]  spots  thou  scest 

As  clouds,  and  clouds  uiay  ntia.  and  rain  produce 

Fruits  hi  her  softeu’d  soil,  for  some  to  eat 

Allotted  there.  Milt  ant  Par.  Lost,  book  vtti. 

Whereas  the  province  that  is  ufJntfrd  to  me  is  to  treat  of  a right 
way  to  govern  the  female  sex,  I h*»ld  my  lot  to  be  fallen  upon  a fair 
ground,  and  1 will  endeavour  to  husband  it  accordingly. 

Howell's  Letters. 

The  spirit  of  roy  father  grown  strong  in  mee.and  I w ill  no  longer 
endure  it : therefore  allow  use  such  exercises  as  may  become  « 
gentleman,  or  giue  mec  the  jsoorr  allottery  my  father  left  me  by 
testament,  with  that  I *81  got*  buy  my  fortunes. 

Shake tpeart  s A»  You  Like  It,  act  i. 
Tlie  fire,  that  once  extinct  reviv'd  again. 

Foreshow  s the  love  allotted  to  remain- 

Dryden't  VuUtmon  and  Arcile. 

As  no  man  can  exeel  in  every  thing,  we  must  conxldrr  w lust  part  is 
allotted  to  us  to  act  in  die  station  in  which  Providence  hath  placed 
us,  and  to  keep  to  that.  Mww,  on  Self -hunt  ledge. 

And  let  no  one  say,  dial  God  lias  so  ordered  tilings  tu  this  lifr, 
that  upon  the  whole  there  is  a fair  and  just  al/ittmeni  of  trmpomk 
blessings.  Bp.  Pearce’s  Sermons. 


Allotment  of  lands,  in  Law,  the  parting  out  and 
apportioning  of  certain  parcels  of  common  or  waste 
ground,  when  enclosed,  to  the  various  proprietors  of 
other  lands  or  tenements,  in  the  same  parish,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  their  respective  possessions. 

Allotment  of  goods,  in  Commerce,  the  dividing 
of  goods  by  lot,  and  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
disposal  of  a ship’s  cargo,  which  has  been  purchased 
by  several  persons  jointly.  In  this  case,  the  names 
of  the  purchasers  are  sometimes  written  on  separate 
pieces  of  paper,  which  are  given  over  to  an  inditfereut 
person,  who  designates  each  particular  lot  or  parcel  of 
the  goods  to  the  several  names. 

ALLOTRIJiE,  or  Allotbio  r.s,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a nation  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  forming  part 
of  the  Gauls,  in  the  southern  districts  of  Spain. 


ALLOW1, 
Allowable, 

A llow'ablex  ess, 
Allowably, 
Allow' a nci. 
Alow'. 


The  etymology  of  this 
word  is  unsettled.  It  is 
usually  derived  from  the 
French,  ot/oner ; which 
Menage  deduces  from  the 
Lat.  Ad : foudure. 


The  Gothic  lewyan,  ga-lewyau  (Junius  says)  is, 
to  offer,  or  bear  forward,  to  hold  out,  to  liold  before. 
The  instance  he  gives  is  from  Luke,  c.  vi.  v.  29.  “ Unto 
hym  that  smyteth  thee  on  the  one  chekc,  qjfcr  also  the 
other.”  Galewi : pnsbe. 

The  adverb  uloxv,  is  used  by  Chaucer,  in  a passage 
already  quoted,  under  the  word  acknowledge. 

The  verb  is  written  by  Chaucer,  Surrey,  and  others, 
with  a single  l ; and  may  probably  be  the  same  word 
with  alow  ; to  low.  or  to  make  low  ; formed  upon  the  past 
participle  of  thcA.S.  verb  began,  jacere,  cubare;  ami 
thus  mean 

To  low,  or  lower  (our  claims  or  pretensions),  to  moke, 
or  grant;  permit, or  concede, an  allowance, abatement, 
or  deduction.  And  then,  consequently. 

To  offer,  to  admit,  to  permit,  to  suffer,  to  assent,  to 
concede,  to  yield. 

f c godc  hix»lu>|t  Aulojn  per  hr  bare  pc  pris, 
lis  dcdc»  crc  to  ab> ne,  for  hi»  burvljiu-**.  . 

II.  Untune,  p.  ?31. 


ALLOT 

ALLOW 
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So  fdingly  thou  sprkrst,  sire,  I uiaue  tins 
A*  to  my  dome,  User  is  immi  that  is  here, 

Of  eloquence  that  shall  be  thy  pete. 

If  tliat  tiwu  live. 

Chancer.  Frankelcinrt  Pro/qpic,  - 
Far  low  nothing  itc  praisctli  ilia 
Ye  yroe  good  coummIc  sikcrly 
That  predwUi  me  al  day,  that  I 
c «/mc 


. j».  4 U». 


Should  not  louca  lore 

Id.  Heat  aunt  ef  the  licit,  fol-  110,  C.  3. 
For  scldf  it  is,  that  loue  alLmeth 
The  gentill  man  withemten  good. 

Though  hit  condition  be  good.  Cotter.  Can.  A.  book  it. 

Sun?  that  purpose  to  mrnde,  and  wooldc  fay nc  liaoe  some  tyroo 
(,.fir  ilinti  lr uger  to  btttow  somewhat  better,  may  peraduenture  be 
fotlic  u>  die  also  by  it  by,— yet  will  I not  save,  hut  that  such*  kynd 
of  lotbrncH  to  dye,  ronve  be  before  Gi>d  Mutable. 

Sir  Thai.  Mart  i IM*.  p.  1250.  c.  1. 
fty  lord  loke^  to  bare  a la  ou  nce  Cor  has  best?*. 

And  of  pc  monye  pow  haddiat  pr  uiyd. 

Vtiiatt  of  Pirn  Plonkmnn,  p.  161. 

When  hU  insist  er  is  from  l*rae  in  a straungr  countrey  [hr.  Use 
falthfull  stew  aide],  will  see  well  to  bis  housbuhie,  of  wliiche  he  is 
made  onrrseer  ami  deputy  r,  not  to  vac  hyiuself  as  a lorde  or  a 
twuiiiic  ouer  it,  but  out  of  the  treosour*  of  bis  lorde  to  bryng 
fourth  pale  vilto  cncrie  hodye,  his  due  olltmwunec,  as  modi  as 
KHtucnicnt  is,  and  at  suebe  tyracs  as  is  requisite. 

Vdat.  S.  J.nk.  chap.  tii. 

So  ar  his  cm>rs  manifold,  that  many  word*  doth*  use. 

With  humble  secret  playnt,  few e worrit  of  bottc  dfect, 
Honor  thy  lord  ; afouwace  vaine  of  voyd  deaert  neglect. 

, Surrey. 

Wjth  thy*  lie  doth*  defendc  the  dye  avtaulte 
Of  vayne  alairtance  of  hys  owns  deserte  : 

And  all  the  gforye  of  hvi  forgrticn  faulte 

To  Cod  alone  be  dotbeit  IrnJc  converts.  TTyoft. 

Wcc  doo  woonhip)*-  God,  and  the  Father  of  our  Ionic  Jr#n« 
C1iri«tc  : and  doo  aUoue  .<1  things  t whidie  luiuc  Iwmie  written  cither 
in  the  laws,  or  in  the  propbctcf,  or  in  the  apostles  wurirs. 

Jtuei’i  Defence  of  the  Apohgie. 
This  is,  in  somme,  what  I would  hare  \e  wey : 

First,  uhether  ye  alia* re  n»y  whole  dense. 

And  thinkc  it  good  for  me,"  for  them,  for  you, 

And  for  our  coontrey,  mother  of  us  all : 

And  if  yr  lyke  it,  and  allovt  it  well, 

Then  for  their  guydlngc  and  their  govern* once, 

Shew  fortii  such  means  of  circnmsUnce, 

As  yc  thinkc  narete  to  Ik  both  kmwnr  and  kept. 

SaektiiU't  Ferret  and  Ferrer,  act  I.  sc.  t. 
Yet  bear  me,  Samson  ; not  ilia*  I endeavour 
To  lessen  or  eatcmiatc  my  offerer?. 

Hut  that  on  the  other  side,  if  it  be  weigh'd 
ity  itself,  with  aggravations  not  surrJarg'd, 

Or  else  with  just  aihuxtmce  counterpois'd, 
i may,  if  possible,  thy  pardon  hud, 

MiJfnn’s  Samian  Agon. 
Tlie  tourney  is  nUem'd  hot  one  career, 
t)f  the  tough  ash,  with  the  sharp- grinded  spear, 

But  knights  unhors’d  tuny  rise  from  off  the  plain. 

And  fight  on  foot  their  honour  to  regain. 

Drydeni  Pal.  and  Ar. 

lull,  as  to  their  nature,  uw,  and  alUnmUfueu,  in  matters  of  re- 
* ri-atiun,  arc  indeed  impugned  by  some,  though  better  defended  by 
other*.  Sauth’i  Sermons. 

I shuulil  fdflflaNjI  enough  discharge  my  part  in  this  treatise,  if  I 
.hould  not  do  any  uwre  than  give  yon  reasonable  inducements  to 
entertain  Irigh  expectation*  of  the  fruit*,  that  may  he  gathered  from 
uataral  uhilosophv,  if  it  be  industriously  aud  skilfully  cultivated. 

Hoyk't  Ks per.  Phil. 

Th?  min'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 

Claim’d  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  a (lov'd. 

Goldsmith' i Descried  Village. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  v-rur  who  excel  in  one  thing,  to 
imagine  they  may  excel  ill  every  thing;  and,  not  content  with  that 
••Jure  of  merit  which  every  one  allout  them,  are  still  catching  at  tlial 
which  doth  uot  belong  to  them.  Matua,  u«*  Self- Kaon:  ted ge. 


Many  luve  weighed  carcfnlly,  and  obserre  cmssritnliously,  some  ALLOW, 
duties  of  life  ; but  will  not  reflect  a moment,  whether  it  beaKaurnWr  — 
for  them  tu  behave,  in  other  points,  a*  they  do.  ALLUMI- 

Secktr'l  Sermoru.  NOIL 

ALLOY,  in  Chemistry,  the  combination  or  ttmal- 
gamation  of  varioos  metals  into  one  mass,  such  us 
brass,  bronze,  type  metal,  &c.  The  alloy  of  gold  is 
valued  by  carats;  that  of  silver  by  pennyweights : but 
when  the  word  is  used  as  a verb,  it  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  action  of  miking:  a more  valuable  metal 
with  one  of  less  estimation,  aud  so  deteriorating  its 
value,  as  silver  with  tin,  or  gold  with  copper. 

ALLSPICE,  in  Botany.  See  Myktus. 

ALLSTADT,  or  Alstadt,  an  ancient  town  and 
baiiiwic  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  in 
the  principality  of  Eisenach,  26  miles  N.  of  Weimar, 
aud  28  N.  N.  E.  of  Erfurt.  The  Emperor  Olho  had 
a palace  in  this  town,  and  held  a diet  here  in  974. 


ALLUDE',  r. 

Ali.u'siok, 

Allu'sivb, 

Ali.v'sivelv, 

Allu'bivbvkm. 


( tiv' 
J am 


To  play,  or 


Applied  to  playful  or  spor- 
hints  and  intimations; 


Ad : luifo. 
t sport  upon 


and  then  generally;  to  hint 
at,  to  intimate,  to  refer  to. 

These  wuples  guod  readers  haue  no  great  Iwnnc  in  theim  at  the 
first?  fac?.  But  tiicy  allude  vnto  ccrtaiiw  » corvlcs  of  Tyndall  wy th 
whvchc  Ik*  argue  th  ugaytntc  me. 

Sir  That.  Mart’ I Iforkci,  f.  tWO. 

A*  for  tbc  gmc?  of  the  Latin  touugue  l thinkc  vnpn**ible  t»>  l**c 
Hurly  nprenrd,  u*  thi*  aiiltMir  dorth  it  in  the  Latin  by  reason  of 
sooitdric  a/luMuHi,  diurrse  primer  be*,  many  ftfinre*,  N rvormuion* 
rheloricall.  Udaf.  Ptifact  to  & Luke. 

He  plac’d  in  the  conrea  of  every  one  of  those  vail  captious 
sphere*  some  living  creature*  |o  glorify  bn  name,  among  wlmui 
there  i*  in  every  uf  them  one  Mipcrcmincnt,  like  mao  upon  earth,  to 
be  lord  paranwwut  of  all  tbc  rest.  To  thi*  Imply  nwy  allude  the 
oM  oiiiiium,  that  there  i*  a peculiar  intelii genet  wbid»  guide*  and 
«_  u UowelTi  Letten. 


mint  every  orb  in  heaven. 


• Tlit  rest  were  all 


Far  to  the  inland  retir'd,  about  the  w all* 

Of  Pandemonium ; city  nnd  proud  teat 
Ot  Lucifer,  so  by  all  mum  call'd 
Of  dial  bright  star  to  Satan  paragon’d. 

Milton'i  Paradise  T.ost,  book  v. 

The  Jewish  nation,  that  rejected  and  crucified  bint,  within  the 
comjwm  of  one  gnteration  were,  according  to  hi*  prediction,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Homan*,  and  preyed  upon  by  those  eagles  (Matt, 
xxiv.  28.),  by  which,  aUuiieeiy,  are  nut  tad  (be  Homan  armies,  wboto 
ensign  wa*  the  eagle.  Hammond. 

The  grent  art  of  a writer  shows  itself  in  the  choice  of  pleasing 
a/lutioMi,  which  are  generally  to  be  taken  from  the  great  or  Lcmitifui 
works  of  art  i»r  nature.  fytctiMfar.  N*  421. 

llic  foundation  of  all  jxsrahlr*  is  some  analogy  <»r  similitude  be- 
tween the  tropiral  or  aUusite  part  uf  the  parable,  and  the  thing 


couched  under  it. 


South'*  Sermons. 


There*  rnav,  according  to  the  miiluforuui*  atlumrneu  of  the  pro- 
phetical style,  aivother  notable  meaning  be  also  intimated. 

Mare’s  Severn  Ckurehe*. 

Tlie  people  of  the  country,  alluding  to  the  wbitriM  ssof  its  {Buter- 
rncr  lakej  foam,  call  it  sour-tailk  force. 

Crifpia’*  Tone  to  the  Trikes  of  Cumber /aw. I,  &(, 

To  resume  a former  aUuiion,  the  running  horse,  when  falU-iKtl, 
will  still  Ik?  fit  for  very  tnefill  purposes,  though  unqualified  for  a 
courser.  CaldtmUh.  On  Polite  Learning. 

ALLUMEE  ( (illume y French),  in  Heraldry,  denotes 
the  eyes  of  an  animal  when  they  are  represented  light, 
or  sparitlinp,  and  of  a different  colour  from  the  animal 
itself,  as  when  they  are  red,  and  tlie  animal  proper. 
Also  applied  to  the  flame  of  a torch,  when  illumined, 
and  the  handle  itself  is  of  the  colour  of  nature. 

ALLU MINOR  (altumer,  French),  a person  formerly 
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ALL 


ALL 


AI.LUMI-  employed  in  colouring  or  painting  upon  paper  or  parch- 
NOR.  meat,  the  initial  and  other  letters  of  manuscripts,  parti- 
ALLURE.  cular,y  our  °W  charter*  and  deeds,  which  are  called 
from  this  custom  illuminated. 


ALLURE*,  r,  Of  unsettled  etymology.  In 

Allure',  it.  / Fr.  alleur ; allure,  from  the  verb 
Allure'ment,  > aller,  to  go;  is  a way  or  path: 
Allur'er,  V and  in  this  literal  meaning, 
Allur'ino.  J alurs,  alum,  is  found  in  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  and  in  Lidgate. 

Allure,  then,  may  mean  to  show,  open,  or  point  out 
the  way  (subaced  to  the  gratification  of  any  desire); 
to  lead  or  draw  on  the  way ; to  attract,  to  tempt,  to 
entice. 


Vpe  Jt*  atun  of  pe  cnstlca  |»c  laydea  |»atii>c  stmle. 

And  byhulde  J>y*  nobk  gstne.de  wlivche  kycguwcre  *od. 

ft.  Gloucester,  p.  191. 

Such  toy  hud  she,  for  to  take  hrdr 
On  her  Mulkes  for  to  kcd  hem  sprede 
In  the  alurts  walking  to  and  fro. 

The  Story  of  Thebes,  by  John  Lidgate,  pvt  it.  p.  531,  e.  t. 

In  tnj  raynde  both  his  reasons  & aotocyons  are  so  ehyltlyjh  and 
Tniaoerjr,  so  vnlcmcd  and  bare,  so  ful  of  Uutes  aud  pbanuvet,  that 
l rather  pytie  tbe  manes  depe  ignoraauce  At  blindnesae  the  1 fears 
that  he  by  bis  vayne  probacions  shuld  allure  any  man  lo  consent 
vnto  hyro.  A Boki  marie  by  Johan  Fryth. 

What  sliouldc  I speake  of  tbe  other  lease  rails,  that  be  aUwrttl  and 
alretcd  her  with,  as  the  pleasure  of  tbe  eye  in  the  licboldynge  of 
that  (rate,  my  th  likoruus  desyre  of  tbe  delicious  taste. 

Sr  Thomas  Mere’s  IPcrla,  f.  127-1,  C-  1. 
Hit  talks,  as  Titan  radiant, 

Wald  per*  ane  halrt  of  adamant. 

And  It  to  lore  alleur, 

Mr  birning  heawtie  doisembrayis 
My  breist,  and  all  nty  mind  antayis. 

Bonks  tf  HeUccme,  Sibbold,  v.  iil.  p.  189. 

Why  did  not  enticr  lone  towardei  God  allure  you  hither  before 
as  wel  as  y*  (core  h drede  of  puniseiuente  dooeth  violctly  hale  you 
hither  now  at  this  presea  If.  Your  myndes  and  hertrs  arc  as  yet 
nothyng  chaunged  at  al.  UduL  S.  Luke,  chap,  iii! 

And  ouer  and  besydes  al  this,  those  person* s who  laied  their 
hattrey  against  U»e  trueth  enangelicall  to  cast  it  down  and  to  deslruie 
It,  not  onely  bad  diuerse  and  soondry  kindea  of  terroun  wherw* 
cisen  verai  manly  stomakrs  also  might  hane  bene  quailled,  but  alto 
they  had  diuerse  and  soosidrie  alloremetes,  wherewith  an  berte, 
though  it  we t right  continent,  might  be  corrupted. 

Id.  Preface  to  S.  Luke. 
The  fair®  Serena  (so  hit  lady  bight), 

Allur'd  with  myldnesse  of  the  gentle  wether, 

And  plcsaunre  of  the  place,  the  which  was  tligbt 
With  dim*  floWSS  distinct  with  rare  delight, 

Wandred  about  the  fields,  as  liking  led 
Her  wavering  lust  after  her  wand'ring  sight, 

T<*  make  a garland  to  adome  her  bed, 

Without  suspect  of  ill  or  daongert  bidden  dred. 

.Spenicr'j  Borne  Qucene,  book  si  c.  iii. 


Study  such  kisses  ns  would  melt  a man, 

And  turn  thy  self  into  a thousand  figures, 

To  add  new  flames  onto  nse,  I would  stand 
Thus  heavy,  thus  regardless,  thus  despising 
Thee,  and  thy  best  alluring i. 

Beaumont  mud  Fletcher's  Woman's  Prise , act  i. 


To  satisfy  the  sharp  desire  I hud 
Of  tasting  those  fair  apples,  I resolv'd 
Not  to  defer ; hunger  aud  thirst  at  once, 

Powerful  persuader*,  quicken’d  at  the  scent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg'd  me  so  keen. 

Milton's  Par.  Lost,  book  I*. 


That  then,  wltereas  by  temptation  here  is  meant  any  occasion 
alluring  or  provoking  to  sin,  or  withdrawing  from  duty,  with  a 
violence,  all  tilings  considered,  exceeding  oar  strength  to  resist  or 
avoid.  God  may  be  said  to  bring  them  into  it,  whom  in  jostko  be 
penult*  to  be  exposed  thereto.  Ranave,  an  the  Lord's  Prayer. 


When  fishy  stalls  with  doable  store  are  laid  ; 

The  goldcu-bdly'd  carp,  tl»e  brood-finn'd  maid. 

Red  speckled  trout*,  tbe  salmon's  silver  jowl. 

The  jointed  lobster,  and  unscaley  ton  I , , 

And  luscious  scallop,  to  allure  tlx  tastes 
Of  rigid  zealots  to  delicious  fasts. 

Gay’s  Trivia,  book  ii. 
When  will  our  losses  warn  ns  to  be  wise? 

Our  wealth  dec-cases,  and  our  charges  rise. 

Money,  the  sweet  allarrr  of  our  hopes. 

Ebbs  out  in  oceans,  and  comes  in  hr  drops. 

Dryden't  Prologue  to  the  Profhtlas. 
Tlioogh  Caution’d  oft  her  slippery  path  to  shun, 

Hope  still  w ith  promis’d  joys  allur'd  them  on  ; 

And  while  they  listened  to  W winning  kmc. 

Tlx  softer  scenes  of  peace  could  please  no  more. 

Falconer’s  Shipwreck. 

Among  the  Athenians,  the  Arcopagitci  expressly  forbade  all  af- 
luremenli  of  eloquence.  Hume's  Essays. 

ALLUSH,  or  Alush,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a 
station  of  the  Israelites  in  Idumea,  between  Dophkah 
and  Rcphiditn.  Num.  xxxiii.  13,  14.  St.  Jerome 
and  Eusebius  fix  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petra,  the 
capital  of  Arabia  Petnea  ; Ptolemy  and  others,  among 
the  cities  of  Idumea,  in  the  third  Palestine. 

ALLUVIAL  LIMESTONE,  or  Alluvial  Rocks, 
in  Mineralogy,  calcareous  substances  washed  away 
from  rocks  or  chalky  cliffs  near  the  sea,  or  great  wa- 
ters, and  deposited  on  neighbouring  lands  or  coasts. 
This  limestone  is  used  as  a manure,  aud  is  sometimes 
called  magnesia  limestone,  from  the  quantity  of  mag- 
nesia it  generally  contains. 

ALLU'VION,  n.  Ad:  luo,  lutum.  To  wash  to.  The 
washing  away.  Particularly  applied  to  the  washing  up 
of  sand  or  earth,  so  as  to  form  a new  soil. 

And  likewysc  vnto  y*  towne  of  Paper?  that  there  cense  a goulpbc 
of  the  sea  (and  yett  wytJmHite  annyc  earthquake  and  ouerftowynge) 
that  dyddc  bcatc  do*  ne  one  parte  of  the  walk,  togider  wyth  the 
palai*  aud  many  otherc  bowaea.  Of  the  wbyebe  ulluuyms  and  oner- 
flowyngea.  the  earthquakes  (a*  I thynkc)  were  the  cause.  For  on 
that  ayde,  where  it  most?  trwublcdd'e  and  quaked,  yt  chavddr  and 
repulsed  the  wn  from  it,  wbyebe  rctouruy  ugc  ugayne  wyth  great? 
force  and  violence,  cainxtl  the  atiuuvurwi  and  ouerflcmtags, 

Thucidides,  by  That.  fticolU.  IillL  1550,  L 92,  c.  t. 

Slow  rivera,  by  insensible  allunons,  take  in  and  let  out  tlx  waters 
that  feed  them,  yet  are  they  sold  to  have  tbe  same  beds. 

Hour  It’s  letters. 

If  the  alluvum  or  dereliction  be  sudden  and  wnadtmMs,  in  this 
caaa  it  belongs  to  the  king  ; foe,  a«  Uie  king  is  lord  of  the  sea,  and 
so  owner  of  the  soil  while  it  ia  covered  with  water,  it  ia  but  reason- 
able lie  slum  Id  lia  vc  the  toil,  when  the  water  luaa  left  it  dry. 

Blacfairme’ ■ Cotamemtarirs. 

Alluvion,  in  Civil  I*aw,  is  a right  of  property  in  lands 
left  by  the  sea,  or  oil  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  to  islands 
arising  out  of  them.  According  to  Bracton  (L  ii.  c.  2.), 
if  an  island  arise  in  tlie  middle  of  a river,  it  belongs 
in  common  to  the  owners  of  land  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  river;  but  if  it  arise  nearer  to  one  side  than 
the  other,  it  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the  nearest 
lands.  In  cases  of  land  gradually  left  by  the  stream 
of  a river,  as  alluvion  is  defined  to  be,  “ a latent, 
imperceptible  accretion,”  it  becomes  the  property  of 
the  owner  of  the  lands  adjoining;  but  if  a sudden 
change  of  the  course  of  a river  destroy  a man's  land, 
and  leave  other  land  in  other  parts  of  its  course,  he 
that  loses  his  former  right  by  dereliction,  shall  obtain 
this  newly-created  property.  Imperceptible  additions* 
to  land  by  the  shrinking  back  of  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
become,  in  like  manner,  the  property  of  the  nearest, 
land-owner;  but  if  the  alluvion,  or  dereliction,  Ik*  con- 
siderable, it  beloiigs  to  the  king;  as  do  all  islands 
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ALLU-  arising  out  of  the  sea,  according  to  our  law,  though 
> ION-  the  civil  law  gave  them  to  the  occupant. 

- ALMADIE,  the  original  name  of  a canoe  used  by 
GEST.'  o^PT068  of  Africa,  about  twenty-four  feet  long,  and 
made  from  the  bark  of  trees.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a 
long  boat  used  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

ALLY',  u.  Ad ; figure.  To  bind  to.  Alliance 

Ally',  n.  ( and  allegiance  are  the  same  word, 

Alli'ance,  | differently  applied,  the  g being 

Alls' a xt.  ) softened  into  y.  To  bind  or  unite 

by  covenant  or  affinity ; to  join,  associate,  or  confede- 
rate together. 

Ac  iw>|»rle*  y*  cnnwil  hym  gan  J>er  to  rede, 

And  Miilr,  JjjI  it  was  to  by  iu  gret  prow  and  honour 
To  be  in  iacb  muriage  alitd  to  J>«  emprrmir. 

R.  ef  Gburater,  p.  65. 

OJ«r  radde  he  schuldc  al  royd  |>c  kynriomc 
Lite  ys  Hosier  apousi  to  nn  liny  prince  of  llninr, 

A ud  punne,  for  pc  oliance  £at  were  brm  by  twene 
Hco  juvjt  j>i>  Joud  al  in  pet  hofde  with  oate  tene. 

Id.  p.  09. 

pr  kyne  titter  of  France  Henry  altu. ul  hin.  to 
lift*  <>f  a divcryuancc  pci  cotuclld  Kuo  to  do. 

ft  Brunne,  p.  133. 

Gitort  my  gode  cite,  with  allc  pc  purudancc, 

Richard  ] gaf  it  {ire.  to  mak  pit  aitance.  Id.  p.  166. 

Or  tondionc  vp  frejodschip  and  ally. 

With  TirrtieiK!  pepiil  and  folk  of  Tuskany? 

Di'ngUii.  book  x.  p.  315. 
Amouges  the  which  point*  ytpoken  wu 
To  hat  e with  certainn  contrecs  alliance, 

And  have  of  Thehanc*  full  ubcj*iuice. 

Chaucer.  The  Knigkta  Tale,  x.  i.  p.  11?. 

Sit.  If  this  man 

Had  but  a mind  allied  unto  M»  ward*, 

IIow  blest  a fate  were  it  to  u»  and  Roroc! 

Brn  Jotum'i  Scjanus,  act  l.  SC-  9. 

The  church  and  commonwealth,  humane  and  divine  laws,  have 
conspired  to  avoid  hereditary  di scales,  forbidding  such  marriages 
at  arc  any  whit  ellyed.  liurton't  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

In  the  presence  and  approbation  aJsouf  other  princes,  slates,  allianU, 
deputies  with  full  pown  and  authority,  we  do  promise  and  vow  for 
our  sdves  of  each  party,  aJioiitfj,  electors,  princes,  and  states,  by  all 
Lite  real  word*  of  truth  and  fidelity. 

Accord  f Utm.  lldiyun  TF’offmuuuc. 
Heaven  forming  each  on  oilier  to  depend, 

A master,  or  a servant,  nr  a friend, 
bids  each  on  other  for  assistance  call. 

Till  one  man’s  wraknr**  grow*  the  strength  of  all. 

Wants,  frailties,  passions,  closer  still  ally 
The  common  interest,  or  endear  the  lie. 

Foye  r Essay  on  Mum.  EpisL  Hi. 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter’d  hamlets  ruse. 

Unwieldy  wealth  and  cuuib’rous  pomp  repose; 

And  ev'ry  want  to  luxury  alt  yd, 

And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 

Geidsmtih'i  Dnerlcd  Village. 

Dy  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected  success  of  his  ally  [Gus- 
ts r us],  Charles  failed  of  the  purpose  for  which  be  framed  the 
alliance.  flume' r lliMery  of  England. 

ALMAGEST  (from  the  Arabic  particle  al,  and 
pyyiwn)),  iU  Greek  title  being  Yvvra&c  Mipyum),  the 
Greatest  Collection;  the  name  of  a celebrated  work  on 
Geometry  and  Astronomy,  compiled  by  Ptolemy,  and 
comprising  the  earliest  account  wo  now  possess  of  the 
observations  and  problems  of  the  ancients  in  and  upon 
these  sciences.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen  books,  and 
contains  an  account  of  the  planetary  motions,  a cata- 
logue of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  records  of  numerous 
eclipses.  The  Arabians  found  this  work  at  Alexan- 
dria after  the  capture  of  the  city,  and,  by  order  of  the 
Caliph  Almammon,  it  was  translated  into  Arabic  about 


the  year  8*27.  The  first  Latin  version  appeared  in  the  ALMA- 
year  1230,  at  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  Frederic;  but  GESI. 
the  Greek  text  was  not  known  in  Europe  uotil  the  ^£ma- 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  after  the  taking  nac.  " 
of  ConsUntinople,  whence  it  was  brought  hither  by 
George,  a monk  of  Trebizond.  who  also  translated  it 
into  Latin.  Ricciolus  published,  in  1651,  a book  of 
Astronomy,  entitled,  in  imitation  of  Ptolemy,  the  New 
Almagest  This  treatise  contains  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern discoveries  in  the  sciences ; and  a Botanical  Al- 
magest was  published  by  Plukenet,  under  the  title  of 
Almagcstum  Botanicum,  in  the  year  1696. 

ALMAGRA,  in  Mineralogy,  an  ochre  called  til 
attievm  by  the  ancients.  It  is  of  a fine  deep  red  co 
lour,  with  a tint  of  purple  ; heavy,  dense,  yet  friable, 
and  with  a rough  dusty-like  surface.  It  is  much  used 
by  painters.  In  medicine  it  is  an  astringent;'  that  of 
the  best  quality  is  found  in  Spain,  and  especially  in 
Andalusia. 

ALMAGRO,  or  Almaore,  a town  of  La  Mancha, 
in  Spain,  which  contains  a mineral  spring.  Popula- 
tion about  3,000. 

ALMAGUER,  a pleasant,  though  small  city  of 
South  America,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  province  of 
Popayan.  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a mountain,  and 
commands  a pleasing  prospect.  It  was  built  in  the 
year  1543,  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood . 

ALMANAC,  a table,  or  calendar,  in  which  are  set 
down  and  murked  the  several  feasts  and  fusts  of  the 
church;  those  that  commemorate  political  events;  the 
common  ecclesiastical  notes ; the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  the  course  and  phases  of  the  moon  ana  of 
other  celestial  bodies,  for  every  month  and  day  of  the 
year. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  has  been  differently  given; 
some  have  derived  it  from  the  Arabic  particle  of,  and 
mtmach.  to  count;  others  from  al  and  fiaratoc,  the 
course  of  the  months.  Golius  is  of  another  opinion ; 
he  says,  that  throughout  the  East,  it  is  the  custom  for 
subject*,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  make  pre- 
sents to  their  princes ; and  among  the  rest,  the  astro- 
logers present  them  with  their  ephetnerides  for  the 
ensuing  year,  whence  those  ephetnerides  are  called  o/» 
monha ; Viz.  handsels,  or  new-year's  gifts.  Others 
again,  as  Verstegan,  write  the  word  almonat , making 
it  of  German  origin.  Our  ancestors,  this  author  ob- 
serves, were  in  the  practice  of  carving  the  courses  of 
the  moon  for  the  year  upon  a square  piece  of  wood, 
which  they  called  almonaght , signifying,  in  old  English 
or  Saxon,  all-moon- heed.  Whether  any  one  of  these 
may  be  considered  as  a direct  derivation  of  the  word 
almanac,  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide ; with  respect  to 
the  notion  of  Golius,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  Murza  Ja  a far,  a gentleman  belonging  to 
the  court  of  the  prince  of  Persia,  a native  of  that  coun- 
try, of  great  intelligence  and  veracity  : he  assures  us, 
that  though  the  custom  be  as  Golius  describes,  neither 
the  Persians  nor  the  Arabians  have  any  such  word  as 
a! manha.  The  same  gentleman  has  favoured  us  with  an 
inspection  and  explanation  of  a Persian  almanac. 

'Hie  first  page  contains  a list  of  fortunate  days  for 
certain  purposes;  as,  for  example,  to  buy,  to  sell,  to 
lake  medicine,  to  marry,  to  go  a journey,  See.  See. ; 
then  follows  predictions  of  events,  as  earthquakes, 
storms,  political  affairs,  Sec.  after  the  manner  of  Moore’s 
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AI.MA-  Almanac,  except  being  apparently  more  concise*  occu- 
NAC.  pying  only  one  small  page. 

Then  begins  the  general  calendar,  which  is  arranged 
much  after  the  manner  of  our  almanacs,  except  that 
each  month  is  not  made  to  occupy  exactly  a page,  but 
runs  on  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  without  any 
regard  to  the  place  where  the  month  may  terminate. 
In  this  calendar  part,  the  days  of  the  month  ami 
those  of  the  week  are  arranged,  as  we  have  said 
above,  from  the  top  of  the  page  downwards ; in  the 
second  column  is  given  the  tunc  of  the  rising  and  sot- 
ting of  the  sun ; and  in  the  seven  following  columns, 
the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  six  principal  planets, 
according  to  the  Persian  system  of  astronomy,  vis.  the 
Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

In  the  next  page,  the  days  ol  the  month  are  re- 
peated,- with  successive  columns  of  the  distance  of  the 
moon  from  the  other  plauets,  another  column  shows 
the  time  of  the  moon’s  being  in  the  zenith  and  nadir, 
or  rather  the  time  of  its  coining  upon  the  meridian, 
both  above  and  below  the  horizon;  and  the  last, or  right- 
hand  column,  registers  the  several  feasts  and  other 
remarkable  events  connected  with  the  Mahomed&n  re- 
ligion. The  two  last  pages  contain  a scheme  of  the 
4'onfiguratton  of  the  planets  and  the  prediction  of 
eclipses : with  respect  to  the  latter,  however,  we  do  not 
imagine  there  can  be  much  accuracy,  as  the  Persians 
still  make  all  their  computations  with  reference  to  the 
Ptolemaic  system. 

In  Europe,  and  more  particularly  in  England,  we  have 
almanacs  of  various  descriptions,  some  in  pamphlets, 
others  in  sheets ; some  annual,  and  others  perpetual. 
The  essential  parts  of  our  almanacs  arc  the  calendar 
of  months,  weeks,  and  days  ; the  motion,  changes,  and 
phases  of  the  moon ; and  to  these  ore  commonly  added 
various  matters,  astronomical,  astrological,  chronolo- 
gical, meteorological,  and  even  political,  rural,  and 
medical ; and  two  almanacs  in  particular,  the  Lady's 
and  Gentleman’s  Diary,  have  a portion  appropriated 
to  poetry  and  mathematics.  The  astronomical  part 
relates  to  the  prediction  of  eclipses,  solar  i tigresses, 
aspects  and  configurations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; the 
time  of  new  and  full  moon;  the  time  of  high  tide;  the 
equation  of  time,  &c.  Arc. ; and  the  astrological,  which 
is,  however,  confined  to  one  or  two  only  of  these  pub- 
lications (and  ought  to  be  rejected  from  every  one), 
containing  prognostications  of  the  weather,  and  of 
political  and  domestic  events.  & c.  In  France,  no 
predictions  relating  to  civil  affairs,  either  of  the  state 
or  of  private  persons,  are  allowed ; an  edict  to  this 
effect  having  l»ecn  promulgated  by  Henry  III.  so  early 
as  the  year  1570. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  most  popular  book 
almanacs  of  the  present  time  :■*— 1.  The.  Lady's  Diary, 
commenced  in  1705;  2.  The  Gentleman’s  Diary,  com- 
menced k»  1741  ; 3.  Moore’s  Almanac;  4.  Partridges 
Almanac;  5.  Poor  Robins  Almanac,  commenced  in 
1652  ; 6.  Season  on  the  Seasons,  commenced  iu  1735 ; 
7.  White’s  Ephemeris,  or  Celestial  Atlas;  8.  Gold- 
smith’s Almanac;  0.  Riders  Pocket  Almanac. 

The  influence  of  tho  Lady’s  and  Gentleman’s  Diary 
on  the  mathematical  sciences  of  this  country  is  very 
remarkable ; it  is  generally  allowed  by  foreign  author?., 
that  there  is  in  this  country  a far  greater  portion  of 
the  population  acquainted  with  mathematical  science, 
to  a certain  extent,  than  iu  any  other  part  of  Europe ; 


and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  circumstance  is  to  be 
principally  attributed  to  the  two  publications  above 
mentioned;  the  proposing  of  questions  from  the  most 
easy  to  the  most  difficult,  one  year,  to  be  answered  in 
the  following;  and  the  chance  of  having  the  solutions 
printed  and  published  under  the  names  of  their  re- 
spective authors,  is  well  calculated  to  excite  emu- 
lation in  the  breast  of  any  young  man  who  has  im- 
bibed a lore  for  mathematical  pursuits;  he  begins  by 
sending  the  solution  of  some  or  the  easiest  question.-, 
and  proceeds  till  lie  is  at  length  qualified  to  answer 
most,  or  all  those  that  are  proposed  ; his  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  subject,  and,  from  an  amateur,  he  becomes 
a proficient.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  English 
mathematicians  of  the  last  century,  and  whose  works 
are  an  honour  to  their  country,  began  their  pursuits 
with  the  Lady’s  Diarv;  of  these  we  may  mention,  in 
particular,  Simpson,  Emerson,  Irnwhn,  and 
nnd  many  mathematicians  of  the  present  day  rnigii- 
be  added  to  the  above  list. 

The  almanac  annexed  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  is  part  of  the  law  of  England,  of  which  the 
courts  must  take  notice  in  the  returns  of  writs,  Ac. 
This  may  be  considered  as  n sort  of  perpetual  almanac  ; 
but  it  begins  now  to  stand  in  need  of  some  revision, 
being  founded  upon  the  Gregorian  calendar,  according 
to  which,  the  length  of  the  year  is  accounted  365  days 
5 h.  49'  12*,  whereas  its  actual  length  is  365  days  5h. 
48'  45j';  it  will,  therefore,  necessarily  become  er- 
roneous after  a great  number  of  years  has  elapsed ; 
and  the  error,  as  we  have  said  above,  begins  already  to 
have  a sensible  effect. 

Nautical  Almanac. — Beside  the  almanacs  of  which 
wc  have  before  spoken,  another  highly  important  work 
of  this  kind  is  published  annually,  but  two  or  three 
years  in  advance,  under  the  direction  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  longitude,  bearing  the  title  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  in  which  (beside  most  things  essential  to 
general  use,  that  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  almanac) 
are  contained  many  interesting  particulars  ; more  espe- 
cially the  distances  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  and 
from  certain  fixed  stars  for  every  three  hours  of  ap- 
parent time,  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich.  By  comparing  these  with  the 
distances  carefully  observed  at  sea,  the  navigator  may, 
with  comparative  case  and  certainty,  infer  his  longi- 
tude to  a degree  of  accuracy  unattainable  in  any  other 
way,  and  which  may  he  considered  sufficiently  near 
for  most  nautical  purposes.  The  publication  of  this 
work  is  principally  intended  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
Mayer’s  Lunar  Tables,  by  superseding  the  necessity  of 
intricate  calculations  in  determining  the  longitude  at 
sen.  It  commenced  with  the  year  1767,  and  has  been 
continued  annually  ever  since,  greatly  contributing  to 
the  improvement  of  astronomy  and  navigation.  In  this 
work  the  sun's  longitude,  and  every  thing  relating  to 
it,  have  been,  till  lately,  always  computed  oy  means  of 
Mayers  Tables,  printed  in  1770,  under  the  inspection 
of  Dr.  Maskelync,  the  late  astronomer  royal,  to  whose 
exertions  and  strong  solicitations  the  Nautical  Almanac 
owes  its  origin ; and  both  the  sun’s  place  and  that  of 
the  moon  arc  inserted  in  the  same  work  since  the  year 
1791  *,  these  having  been  principally  computed  from 
Mayer’s  Tables,  and  those  ot  Mason  published  iu  1780 : 
but  now  the  valuable  Tables  of  Dclanibre,  as  improved 
by  Professor  Vince,  are  also  employed. 
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AUA*  In  the  Alteranac  for  1803,  the  latitudes,  as  well  as 
NAC  the  longitudes,  of  the  stars,  arc  corrected,  and  the 
at  maw  moon's  distance  from  them  computed  by  means  of 
ZA  Taylor’s  large  and  valuable  Tables  of  Logarithmic  Sines, 

■K0~^  Tangents,  Ac.,  to  every  second  of  the  quadrant.  Since 
1780,  the  calculations  of  the  places  of  the  planets 
have  been  made  from  Lalantle’sTables,  contained  in  tbe 
second  edition  of  his  Astronomy,  and  those  of  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satellites,  from  the  same  time  to 
1795,  from  W argentine's  Tables,  annexed  to  those  of 
Lalandc's  (with  the  exception' of  the  second  satellite.) 
which  were  computed  by  new  Tables  of  Wargentine, 
inserted  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1779;  but  from 
1793  to  the  present  timo,  the  eclipses  have  been  com- 
puted to  mean  time,  from  Delambre’s  New  Tables,  an- 
nexed to  the  third  edition  of  Lalande's  Astronomy. 
At  intervals,  since  tbe  commencement  of  this  impor- 
tant publication,  many  valuable  papers  have  been 
added,  which  have  directly  or  indirectly  a reference  to 
the  general  object  of  the  work ; of  these  we  may 
mention,  in  particular,  the  rule  laid  down  by  Brinkley, 
for  clearing  the  lunar  distance,  which  was  published  in 
that  for  1819. 

For  many  years  this  important  work  maintained  a 
character  for  remarkable  accuracy  ami  perfection,  vis. 
from  the  period  of  its  first  publication  to  the  death  of 
its  celebrated  ins ti tutor  and  conductor,  our  late  worthy 
astronomer  royal;  but  since  that  event,  numerous 
inaccuracies  have  been  discovered  in  its  pages,  which, 
if  continued,  would  have  rendered  the  work  not 
merely  useless,  but  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  it 
was  proposed  to  promote.  The  subject,  however, 

. became  in  the  last  sessions  of  parliament,  a matter  of 
discussion;  the  board  of  longitude  has  been  re- 
modelled, and  the  direction  of  this  valuable  publication 
is  now  to  be  put  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  a 
• secretary  to  be  appointed  by  that  board,  to  whom  an 
ample  salary  will  be  given;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  no  political  or  other  interest  will  be  em- 
ployed in  placing  any  person  in  that  situation,  who  is 
not  fully  competent  to  the  important  charge  that  is  to 
be  confided  to  him ; but  this  observation  is  not  made 
without  some  cause  for  apprehension. 

The  Connaissancc  ties  Terns,  is  the  French  national 
almanac,  published  with  the  same  views  as  our 
Nautical  Almanac,  and  nearly  upon  the  same  plan; 
but  it  commenced  much  earlier,  its  first  publication 
being  in  the  year  1698;  since  this  date  its  form  and 
manner  have  at  times  received  slight  alterations ; 
and  it  has  been,  in  one  or  two  instances,  discontinued 
for  short  interervals ; it  has,  however,  now  for  many 
years,  been  published  with  great  regularity,  and  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  the  scientific  character  of 
the  Bureau  ae  Longitude.  Beside  the  calendar  part 
of  this  publication,  we  find  in  it  many  valuable  and 
highly  interesting  communications  on  various  mathe- 
matical subjects,  which  mav  be  had  either  jointly  with, 
or  separate  from,  the  calendar  itself.  A very  particular 
and  minute  history  of  this  work  is  given  in  the  volume 
for  1808. 

ALMANDfN.  See  Alauaxdix. 

ALMANZA,  a town  of  New  Castile,  Spain,  in  the 
district  of  Villena;  15  miles  from  that  town,  and  54 
from  Valencia.  It  is  now  only  remarkable,  for  the  vic- 
tory which  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
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Mined  over  the  allies  here  on  the  25th  of  April,  1707.  ALMAN 
Its  present  population  amounts  to  about  8000  persons.  Z A 

ALMARIA,  or  Armaria,  in  Ancient  English  Re-  — 
cords,  denote  the  monuments  or  archives  of  a church  c i AN S 

or  library. 

ALMK.  a small  river  of  Westphalia,  in  Germany, 
which  runs  into  the  Lippe.  There  are  also  two  small 
towns  of  this  name,  in  Westphalia,  called  Upper  and 
Lower  Alme. 

A i. me,  in  Egyptian  and  Eastern  Customs,  girls 
brought  up  to  the  profession  of  dancing  and  singing 
for  the  public  amusement,  in  feasts  and  other  assem- 
blies. They  are  expected  to  be  well-versed  in  tbe 
poetry  of  their  country,  though  many  of  their  song* 
are  impromptu,  and  they  thus  resemble  the  Improvi- 
sator! of  Italy,  hi  llindostan  'he  custom  of  training 
various  classes  of  these  females  is  of  very  remote 
antiquity.  They  are  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
amusements  of  the  Turkish  harem,  and  teach  the 
women  all  the  new  songs  and  dances.  In  the  latter 
the  indecorum  and  indecency  of  their  gestures  have 
been  an  universal  subject  of  disgust  and  censure  with 
travellers  ; though  in  this  meretricious  profession  there 
arc  many  gradations  of  rank,  from  tbe  more  select,  ami  •» 
comparatively  decorous  attendants  on  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  great,  to  those  who  parade  the  streets 
and  public  place's  of  resort  in  Grand  Cairo.  Some- 
times they  attend  and  fill  up  the  ceremouics  of  a 
funeral,  and  are  frequently  employed  in  the  religious 
rites  of  the  east.  Their  dancing  and  singing  is  accom- 
panied by  the  castanet  or  the  cymbal,  which  instru- 
ments they  play  on  themselves ; and  in  this,  as  well 
as  other  traits  of  their  profession,  they  may  not  unaptly 
be  compared  to  the  Bacchantes  of  the  ancients. 

ALMEIDA,  a strong  fortress  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  containing 
about  2,500  inhabitants.  It  has  been  subject  to 
several  obstinate  sieges.  Tbe  French  took  possession 
of  it,  through  tbe  treachery  of  a Portuguese  officer,  in 
the  year  1810;  but  Lord  Wellington  retook  it,  for  its 
rightful  owners,  the  year  following.  It  is  113  miles 
from  Lisbon. 

ALMELOO,  a town  or  lordship  of  Holland,  in  the 
province  of  Ovcryssel,  belonging  to  the  count  of 
Richteren.  The  town  of  Almcloo  manufactures  excel- 
lent linen,  and  coutains  about  2,500  inhabitants. 

ALMENE,  in  Commerce,  an  Indian  weight  of  about 
two  pounds,  principally  used  in  the  weighing  of  saffron. 

AlMERTA,  a sea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Granada,  54  piles  from  that  town.  It 
is  the  see  of  a bishop,  who  is  suffragan  of  Granada  ; 
and  has  a strong  castle,  and  very  commodious  harbour. 

There  is  a small  town  of  this  name  in  Mexico,  50 
miles  from  Vera  Cruz. 

ALMERICIANS,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  a short- 
lived sect  of  the  tliirteeuth  century,  who  are  stated  to 
have  insisted  that  the  power  of  each  of  the  persons  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  commenced  at  certain  periods  of  time. 

Thus  the  power  of  the  Father  was  said  to  be  ronfined 
to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  (hat  of  the  Son  reached  to 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  reign  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  then  commencing,  all  the  ceremonies 
of  external  worship  were  to  be  discontinued.  Their 
morals  are  said  to  have  been  very  defective.  Mosiieim, 
vol.  iii. 
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AI.ME5-  ALMESBURY,  or  Amksbury,  a flourishing  town 
1*1  ll V.  of  North  America,  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  on 
^ the  western  bank  of  the  Merrimack  river,  about  five 
M Hairy,  N.  W.  of  Newburyport,  containing:  about  15,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  di video  from  the  Salisbury  township 
by  Powaws  River,  over  which  a very  handsome  bridge 
has  been  erected.  There  are  several  mills,  and  some 
manufactures  of  nails  in  the  neighbourhood. 
ALMIGGTM.  See  Almuogim. 

ALMIGHTY,  ntlj.  1 All-mighty. 
Almigq'tineas.  $ Having  all  might,  or  power. 
Omnipotent.  See  Might. 

lie  bi  lie!  God  xef  he  aeiule  Iijbi  pooaer  ImmhI, 

To  iwt  vp  jjen  ye  chircbcs  s boat*  into  a!  pal  lonri. 

it.  GWfVtr,  p.  133. 

O thou  almighty  Japitrr, 

That  liie  Mitert,  and  lokrst  firm. 

Thou  aulfre.it  many  wrongful!  doyngr, 

And  yet  it  U not  thy  uiilynge. 

G*>rer.  Can.  A.  book  t. 
Afriighty  Jour,  qond  be  [TTyaiba*  k yngj,  qnbatn  to  fell  «yi> 
On  brunt  beddU  hie  fciit  and  tacrifyce 
Of  Maurasia  the  prpill  hunti*  thin. 

Offering  to  tl»e  the  honour  of  Bacchus, 

Caxuidrru  thou  this  f Or  quhidder,  Coder,  gif  we 
Fur  uo  light  the  dredis  qnben  tluia  Uttii  thunder  fle  ? 

Douglas,  book  is.  p.  107. 
God,  whom  the  Moores  nation. 

Fed  at  rich  tables  nrweiitelh  with  wine 

Scest  thou  these  thtnges?  or  feare  we  the*  In  rain 

When  thou  lettest  Aye  thy  t bonder  from  Use  cloudes  ? 

Or  do  those  fhuiMi  with  vaine  ooyse  as  affray  1 

Surrey.  Ib. 

Alufighty  Jove  ! to  whom  oar  Moorish  line 
In  large  libations  pour  the  generous  wine. 

And  feast  on  painted  beds  ; say,  father,  say, 
if  yet  thy  eyes  these  flagrant  crimes  surrey. 

Or  do  we  vainly  tremble  and  adore. 

When  through  the  skies  the  pealing  thunders  roar  ? 

Pitt.  lb. 

Greet c and  woundirful  ben  thi  werkis,  Lord  God  Almygfui,  this 
weies  ben  iust  and  trewc  lord  kyng  of  world  is. 

H'srfif.  Apocalipt,  ebap.  n. 

Grct  and  martaclous  arc  thy  workes  : Io.-dc  God  dimygkryr,  iust 
and  true  arc  thy  wayes,  thou  kyng  of  Mtncte*. 

BMe.  1539.  Ik 

Sleep’s!  thou,  companion  dear?  What  sleep  can  close 
Thy  eye-lid*  t and  rcrocoibcr’it  what  decree 
Of  ycaterday,  so  late  hath  pass’d  the  lips 
Of  BeaTen’*  Almighty.  Milton*  Pur.  Leif,  book  t. 

Whence  comcst  thou,  Satan  ? and  he  said,  from  corapwing  of  tl*e 
earth.  For  though  an  enemy  of  God,  and  hater  of  all  truth,  bis  wis- 
dom will  hardly  permit  him  tofalaific  with  die  AU.migkty. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  curt, 

In  the  glorious  Ugh  ta  of  heaven,  wj  perceive  a shadow  of  his  divine 
countenance;  in  Ids  merciful  provision  for  all  that  Jive,  his  manifoJd 
goodness;  and  lastly,  in  creating  and  making  existent  the  world 
nniveml,  by  the  absolute  art  of  his  own  word,  his  power  and  Al- 
mighttnm.  fialeigh't  Hist,  of  the  World. 

The  AhnigAry  discovers  mure  of  hU  wisdom  in  forming  such  a vast 
multitude  of  different  sorts  of  creatures,  and  all  with  admirable  and 
irrrpnrveshle  art,  than  if  he.  had  created  but  a few. 

Hay,  on  the  Creation. 

See!  sec!  he  upwards  springs,  and  towering  high, 

Spurn  the  dull  province  of  mortality  j 
Shakes  heaven’s  eternal  throne  with  dire  alarms, 

And  sets  tb'  Almighty  ihuiulcrcr  in  arms. 

Addinm’s  Account  of  the  greatest  Euglitk  Poets. 

How  boundless  a power,  or  rather  what  an  ahmicktintu  is  cai- 
ucjitly  displayed  in  God’s  making  out  of  nothing  all  things! 

BoyU.  On  E?j*r.  Phil. 


— • — ■ - - — In  highest  beav’n 

Vengeance  in  storms  and  tempest*  sits  enshrin’d. 

Vested  in  robes  of  lightning,  and  there  sleeps, 

Vuwak’d  but  by  tlie  incensd  Almighty' i call. 

Jdasua’i  ElfriJi. 

ALM1RANTE  RAY,  in  South  America,  on  the  coast 
of  Vcragna.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his 
fourth  voyage,  on  which  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped 
shipwreck  on  the  numerous  hidden  rocks  which  are 
found  near  its  entrance.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a river 
in  the  province  of  Florida,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of 
Pensacola. 


AL- 

MIGHTY. 

ALMOK- 

I1EDKS 


ALMISSA  (anciently  Peguntium),  a small  sea-port 
of  Dalmatia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cetina,  once 
celebrated  for  its  piracy.  It  stands  in  a strong  natural 
situation,  on  a rock  between  two  mountains,  and  is 
now  an  episcopal  see.  It  contains  1,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  16  miles  E.  of  Spalatro.  E.  Ion.  18°,  40*. 
N.  lat.  43°,  52’. 

* ALMO,  or  Almor,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of 
Italy,  falling  into  the  Tiber  near  Rome.  It  was  conse- 
crated to  the  worship  of  Cybele ; in  it*  stream  the  sta- 
tue of  the  goddess  was  annually  washed  on  the  25th 
of  March.  It  is  at  present  called  the  Rio  d'Appio, 

“ The  River  of  Appius,"  from  it*  crossing  the  Appian 
way.  Stat.  Stfh. ; Mart.  Epig. 

ALMODOVAR,  a small  town  in  the  province  of  Alen- 
tejo,  in  Portugal,  containing  about  1,900  inhabitants. 

Almodovar  delCampo,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  province 
of  La  Mancha.  Its  situation  is  romantic,  and  it  lias 
an  old  castle;  population  about  3,000.  It  is  18  miles 
S.  of  Ciudad  Real. 

Almodovar  del  Pinar,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Cuenqa. 

Almodovar  del  Rio,  a town  of  Andalusia,  on  the 
Guadalquivcr,  in  the  district  of  Cordova. 

ALMOEHEDES,  or  Almoedks,  an  Arabian  sect 
aud  dynasty,  which  displaced  the  Almoravidcs  in  Mo- 
rocco, in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
founder,  Abdallah,  like  that  of  the  Almoravidcs,  first 
commenced  his  career  as  a teacher  of  religion,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Mohdi,  or  Mohedi,  the  leader  of 
the  orthodox.  The  number  of  his  followers  inspired 
him  with  the  daring  hope  of  seizing  the  sovereignty, 
and  having  defeated  Al  Braham,  the  last  of  the  Almo- 
ravidcs, in  a pitched  battle,  in  1140,  lie  quickly  se- 
cured the  capital.  Abdotmuincn  another  chief  of  the 
sect,  pursued  the  ill-fated  Braham  to  Fez  and  to  Oran, 
who  leaped  down  a precipice  in  despair,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  last-mentioned  place,  leaving  unob- 
structed the  path  of  Abdallah  to  the  throne.  His  rei^n, 
however,  was  short,  .and  was  principally  occupied 
with  making  some  remarkable  regulations  or  the  main- 
tenance of  his  party  in  their  new  power.  He  ap- 
pointed a council  of  forty  teachers  of  the  sect,  who 
were  to  regulate  all  the  public  concerns  of  the  state, 
and  maintain  their  doctrines  by  itinerant  preaching; 
to  tbese  were  added  sixteen  assistants,  as  secreta- 
ries. Out  of  the  former  class,  the  supreme  heads  of 
the  sect  were  to  be  elected,  and  to  unite  the  regal  and 
pontifical  power.  Abdolmumen,  bis  former  general,  or 
coadjutor,  however,  seems  to  have  anticipated  this 
mode  of  succession  rather  prematurely.  Returning 
towards  Morocco,  after  the  death  of  Braham,  he  over- 
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AT.MOE-  ran  the  kingdom  of  Tremecen,  and  arrived  at  the  R^at  of 
liKULS  Abdallah's  empire  just  after  his  death.  He  wins  now 
— * declared  the  head  of  the  party  and  of  the  state,  by  the 

1 K?K  ^tlc  or  tmPcror  °f  l*,e  true  believers  } and 

commenced  his  reign  by  strangling,  with  his  own 
hands,  Isaac,  the  son  of  Al  Draham,  the  only  surviving 
male  branch  of  the  Almoravides.  During  these  revo- 
lutions, the  slates  of  Barbary  were  first  diverted  into 
those  of  Tripoli,  Kairwan,  Tunis,  Algiers,  Tremeoen,  and 
Bujeya,  each  of  which  established  itself  into  a petty 
sovereignty.  Abdolmuinen,  however,  finally  united 
Tunis,  Treraecen,  the  ancient  Numidiu,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Mauritania,  and  Tingitana,  to  his  dominions ; 
he  drove  the  Christians  from  Moheida,  their  chief  city 
in  Africa,  and  made  several  conquests  on  the  opposite 
shore*  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  lie  was  succedcd  by 
Yusuf,  Yakub,  Mobanuiied,  surnarni.U  Al  Nakir,  and 
Zayed  Arrax,  the  first  of  whom  united  the  whole  northern 
coast  of  Africa  under  his  sway,  from  Tripoli  to  Morocco, 
a territory  of  1,200  leagues  in  length.  But  in  1220, 
this  dynasty  met  its  duwufal,  in  an  immense  battle 
fought  ou  the  plains  of  Tholasa,  in  Spain,  where  Al 
Nakir  is  said  to  have  brought  into  the  field  300,000 
foot  and  120,000  cavalry,  but,  according  to  some 
writers,  the  battle  was  fought  in  1212.  Returning  to 
Morocco,  this  chief  died  of  chagrin  at  his  defeats ; his 
grandson,  who  succeeded  him,  was  assassinated  by 
Gamarazun  Ebn  Zcyen,  of  the  Zenetian  tribe,  and  thus 
terminated  one  of  die  most  formidable  and  successful 
of  the  Arabian  sovereignties  which  preceded  the  pre- 
sent race  of  lawless  dercdutors  ou  tnc  African  shores. 

ALMON,  or  Aj.emetii,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a 
city  of  Beniamin,  Jos.  xxi.  18;  probably,  says  Calmct, 
the  Alemetn  given  to  Aaron’s  family,  1.  Cbron.  vi.  60. 

ALMOXBL'RY,  at*  extensive  town  and  parish,  con- 
sisting of  several  townships,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Huddersfield,  Yoikahire.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a 
lull,  terminating,  about  a mile  above,  in  a lofty  pre- 
cipice on  three  sides,  and  overlooking  a great  extent 
of  country  around.  The  advantage  of  this  site,  for 
the  purposes  of  defence,  has  not  been  overlooked. 
The  crown  of  the  hill  w as  once  strongly  fortified  by  a 
double  wall  and  trenches.  The  area  within  was  sub- 
divided into  an  outer  and  inner  enclosure  from  the  gate. 
The  remains  of  mortar  and  stones,  almost  vitrified, 
rove,  beyond  all  controversy,  that  the  place  has  been 
estroyed  by  fire.  Camden,  but  on  no  sufficient 
grounds,  conjectures  that  this  was  the  Cambodunum 
of  Autonine’g  Itinerary.  It  is,  however,  unquestionably 
of  Saxon  origin.  The  castle,  which,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Confessor,  was  in  mins,  was  rebuilt  by  the  Lacils;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  present  church  owes  its  origin  to 
that  circumstance.  There  was  a dungeon  here  in  the 
time  of  Edw.  II.  It  is  distant  from  Huddersfield  about  a 
mile,  and  186  miles  from  London;  containing  a popu- 
lation of  4,613  inhabitants. 

ALMOND,  the  name  of  two  rivers  of  Scotland,  one 
of  which  rises  in  l.anark$hire,  and  enters  the  Frith  of 
Forth  at  Cramond,  five  miles  from  Edinburgh ; and  the 
other  in  the  Grampian  hills,  which  runs  into  the  Frith 
of  Tay. 

Almond,  in  Commerce,  a Portuguese  measure  used 
for  oil ; it  is  equal  to  about  four  gallons  and  a half, 
and  twenty-six  of  these  almonds  make  a pipe  of  oil. 

Almoxp-Tuee,  in  Botany.  See  Amyodalus. 
The  wood,  blossoms,  and  fruit  of  this  tree  have  each 


been  made  emblematical  of  scripture  (ruth.  Pliny,  ALMOND 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  25.  says.  Floret  prima  omnium  Tllhl.. 
amygdala,  mense  Januario,  Martio  vero  pomum  ma-  ^lmoK 
tnrat;  and  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Travels,  speaks  of  it  as  vjDKsL 
the  most  early  bearing  fruit  in  Barbary.  Its  Hebrew 
root  signifies  to  watch  or  waken ; and  when  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  was  first  commissioned  to  deliver  the 
will  of  God  to  the  Jews,  he  was  shewn  “ a rod  of  an 
almond  tree,"  for  Vp  'Jm  ip»,  “ 1 am  hastening,"  it 
was  said,  or  am  watching,  or  waking  over  “ my  word 
to  perform  it."  The  rods  of  the  chief  of  the  tribes  seem 
each  to  have  been  made  of  this  wood,  as  emblematical 
of  the  vigilance  required  in  their  duties,  Numb.  xvii. 

G — 8,  and  Aaron’s  rod  distinguished  him  as  God’s  pe* 
culiar  servant,  by  miraculously  bringing  forth  this 
fruit.  Solomon,  alluding  perhaps  both  to  its  early 
appearance  and  white  blossom,  describes  the  approach 
of  old  age  by  the  phrase,  “ the  almond-tree  shall 
flourish."  “The  almond-tree  flourished  around  Smyrna," 
says  Ilasselquist,  in  his  Travels,  “ February  12,  on 
bare  bough*."  The  bowls  of  the  golden  candlestick 
were  made  of  the  graceful  shape  of  this  fruit,  and  here 
the  light  was  never  to  Ik:  fullered  to  decline. 

ALMON  D3BURY,  a village  in  Gloucestershire, about 
ten  miles  from  Bristol,  where  Almond,  the  father  of 
Egbert,  the  first  sole  monarch  of  England,  is  said  to 
have  been  interred,  it  has  a ruined  Saxon  fortifica- 
tion, which  commands  a fine  view  of  the  Severn. 

ALMONER,  or  Ai.unek,  tlermostrnariut,  in  Eng- 
lish Customs,  an  officer  of  great  distinction,  belonging 
to  the  king’s  household,  whose  duly  it  is  to  distribute 
his  majesty’s  alms  daily;  to  admonish  the  king  to  be- 
stow alms  on  saints'  days,  Ac.  and  who  anciently  dis- 
posed of  the  king’s  meat,  immediately  after  it  came 
from  table,  to  twenty-four  poor  persons  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  palace  stood,  whom  he  selected  at  the  court- 
gate.  Deodandi,  and  the  goods  of  a felo  Je  se,  fell 
to  the  lord  almoner,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  such 
as  ho  judged  proper  objects  of  charity.  In  France,  the 
graud  almoner  was  formerly  the  highest  church  dignity 
of  the  kingdom.  He  bestowed  the  sacrament  on  tbe 
king,  and  said  mass  before  his  majesty  on  state  occa- 
sions. All  hospitals  and  houses  of  charity  were  under 
his  superintendance.  See  Alms. 

ALMORA,  a town  and  district  bfKcmaon,  in  the 
north-east  of  Hindostan,  separated  from  the  British 
territories  by  a lofty  range  of  hills.  It  is  subject  to 
the  rajah  of  Ncpaul,  and  situate  in  E.  Ion.  79°,  40*. 

N.  lat.  29°,  35*. 

ALMORAVIDES,  in  Arabian  History,  a tribe  of 
political  religionists,  founded  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in 
1051,  by  Abubeker  Ben  Omar,  according  to  the 
Spanish  historians  called  Abu  Texcfien,  an  Arab  of  the 
Zinhagian  tribe.  This  sect  first  affected  to  retire  from 
the  corruptions  of  the  world,  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  more  rigid  observation  of  the  rules  and  discipline 
of  the  Koran.  Their  leader  took  the  title  of  Amir  al 
Minnim,  or  chief  of  the  faithful,  and  the  people  assumed 
the  name  of  Morubites,  afterwards,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  article  al,  corrupted  to  Almoravides. 

Driving  the  feeble  inhabitants  of  Numidia  and  Lybia 
before  them,  they  seized,  under  Yusuf,  or  Joseph,  their 
second  leader,  the  whole  district  of  the  Morocco  states , 
and  founded  the  city  of  Morocco  as  their  capital. 

They  shortly  after  depopulated  the  settlements  of  the 
Zcucli  in  Trcrocccn,  and  seized  upon  Fet  and  Tunis. 
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Af.MOR.A-  Under  Yusuf  this  tribe  passed  over  into  Spain,  and 
VII) ES.  over-run  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova,  Granada,  Murcia, 
ALAtS  duen.  They  afterwards  ravaged  Andalusia,  and  part 
1^.  of  Portugal,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Lisbon,  which  they 
subdued  to  their  arms ; hut  haring  lost  Gibraltar  and 
Algnazirin  the  interim,  and  being  defeated  by  sea  on  their 
return,  they  were  for  awhile  made  tributary  to  Spain. 
Attempting  to  shake  off  this  yoke,  they  defeated  the 
Spaniards  in  a celebrated  battle,  called  the  battle  of 
the  Seven  Counts,  near  Toledo,  but  were  so  exhausted 
by  the  victory,  as  never  more  to  assume  their  former 
attitude  of  conquerors.  Yusuf  was  succeeded  by 
Ali,  who  was  defeated  by  Alphonso,  king  of  Arragon, 
with  the  loss  of  30,000  men,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  in  his  son,  A I Abraham,  this  tribe  was 
finally  expelled  from  the  Morocco  throne  by  Ali 
Mohedi,  who  founded  the  tribe  of  the  Almoiiedes, 
which  see. 

ALMOST',  ad r.  All  and  most  (L  e.)  most  part  of  all, 
or  of  the  whole ; quod  enim  fere  perfectuin  est,  a toto 
(i.  <*.),  a complement©  stio  parum  abest.  Skinner. 

Douglas,  book  v.  p.  13*. 

Ami  in  tlic  «atiot  auvngi:  abnest  al  the  cilw  cam  tagidre  to  h«re, 
Ibe  word  of  God.  Wicitf.  Dcriu,  ebap.  silt. 

And  v*  nextc  Saboth  daye  came  alnoste  y*  whole  title  together, 
to  heart  the  WOfds  of  Gou.  BMe,  1539.  Ik 

O Kiug  Agrippa,  beleuett  thou  the  Prophet** 3 I knowc  that 
tbtro  beleues*. 

Tlien  Agrippa  said  rnto  Paul,  Almost  thou  persoadext  me  to  be- 
come a Christian. 

Then  Paul  aaide,  I wolde  to  God  that  nnt  onelv  thou,  but  also  all 
that  heart  ate  to  day.  were  lx>the  almost  and  al together  Midi  iu  l am, 
except  these  bomlra.  Acta  xavi.  Geneva  Bible. 

This  coarse  of  vnnitj  a I matt  complete. 

Tir'd  iu  the  field  of  iife,  I hope  retreat 

In  the  atill  shades  *.f  death : for  dread  and  pain, 

And  griefs,  will  find  their  sbufts  danc’d  in  vain. 

Prior’s  Solomon,  (took  lit. 
The  ihepbent-swain  of  whom  1 mention  made, 

Ou  Scotia'*  mountain*  fed  hit  little  Duck  ; 

The  sirkle,  scythe,  or  plough,  he  never  sway'd  ; 

Ad  honest  heart  w as  nlnunt  all  bis  stock.  s 

fleoflir’i  Minstrel,  book.  i. 

ALMS,  n.  "A  Formed  by  successive  corrup- 
Alm'over,  / tions  of  the  Greek  E/uquoaurtr, 
Alm'onry,  orV  fiomEAeoc,  mercy:  thus,  almosine, 
Am'huy,  i ul  music,  almost;, alines;  and  lastly, 
Al'mory.  j alms.  Tookc,  ii.  462.  Charitable 
donation. 

llcuJsl  lie  was  to  ncody  men,  of  hy*  abuse  large  A frr. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  330. 

Vor  his  deth  lie  made  deed  inon,  and  vor  is  soule  be  let  do 

Aimes  i*d*  mani  on,  A inaoi  masse  al  so.  Id.  p.  5*6. 

For  f re  res  of  |>e  entice,  6c  monk  A cbaixmn 
Haf  drawen  in  ovoice  his  feex  to  per  almayn, 
fwrgh  whilk  draubt  his  scruise  is  lorn  A laid  doiro. 

R.  Br**me,  p.  *39. 

■"  And  yet  he  gcueth  a I mate. 

And  fasteth  ofU  and  heretb  mease. 

Gouer.  Can.  A.  book  i. 

And  lo  a man  stood  bifure  me  ms  whvt  clootli  and  seidc,  Cor- 
nelic  thl  preier  Is  herd,  and  thin  almetdedes  ben  in  invade  in  tlse 
sight  of  God.  Wicltf  . The  DedU  of  Apmttis,  c.  x. 

And  bebotfl,  a man  stode  before  roe  in  bryght  clotliynge,  aud 
sayd  : Cornelius,  thy  prayer  is  heard,  nd  thyuc  almesdedes  are  had 
in  remembrance)  n the  ayghtflf  God.  BMe,  1559,  lb. 

(This  was]  A man  that  had  been  long  in  office  voder  dvuers  of 
the  kynccs  ohnuygum,  to  whom  the  goodes  of  such  men  n*  kyll 
iln  inirlfV  be  apjtoyntcd  by  (lie  lawe,  and  by*  office,  as  dcodondrs 
to  he  geue  in  attars.  Air  Than mi  Mores  |IVirt,p,  *35, c.  *. 


As  if  I bwe  my  brother,  and  he  haue  nrde  of  roe,  & bo  iu  po-  ALMS. 

uevtic,  lit uc  will  make  use  put  myoc  hand  into  my  purse  or  almory,  ■ ^ 

anil  to  gcue  him  some  wbat  to  refresh  him 

The  MWfer*  of'  IV,  Tyndall.  Ac.  fid.  eol.  1. 

CtctT.  Y on  sinne  against 

Oltedienrc,  which  you  owe  vutir  fathrr,  for 
Ties  contract  yuu  pretend  with  that  trove  wretch. 

One,  bred  of  aimer,  and  foster'd  w ith  cold  dishes. 

With  scrap*  o’  th*  court.  SAuiejprarr's  Cjnk  act  ii. 

Rienurd  Rich  wa*  a inc-ivcr,  and  founded  almet-htmwen  at  Hodsdrn 
in  Hartford- shire,  which  no  doubt  were  by  him  competently  en- 
dowed ; though  now  the  olmes-houu*  are  as  poor  as  tbe  shut  folk, 
tbe  one  needing  repairing,  as  much  as  the  other  relieving. 

tiller’s  H ivtAhrs.  London. 

Tlie  second  was  an  olmntr  of  the  place : 

His  office  was  the  hungry  for  to  feed. 

And  thirsty  give  to  drinke;  a work  of  grace: 

He  (card  not  once  faimseife  to  le  iu  ntol, 

Spenser' t Faerie  Quern*.  book  i.  can.  x. 
lie  feeds  yon  afaM-bouse,  neat,  but  void  of  state, 

Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate. 

rape’s  Man  tf  Rms. 

They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  almt 
From  grudging  hands  ; but  utber  boast  hare  none. 

To  sootli  their  luiuest  pride,  that  scurus  to  beg  ; 

Nor  comfort  ebe,  but  in  their  mutual  lovr. 

Cotcper's  Task,  book  iv. 

Many  people,  wbo  lead  careless  lives,  are  veTj  liberal  in  giving 
alms,  are  constant  at  church,  and  often  at  the  wrwnpiit, 

Cilpts'i  Sermons. 

Arthar  Yeidard,  bom  at  Hougli mu -Strother,  near  the  river  Tyne, 
in  tbe  county  of  Tindall,  in  Northumberland.  He  was  educated  in 
grammar  and  singing,  as  a boy  of  the  almonry,  or  elwrister,  in  the 
fknedsetine  couveui,  now  the  dean  and  chapter  ot  Durham. 

T.  lianon't  Lifetf  Sir  T.  Pope.  App.  No.  nr. 

Alms,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  were,  in  ancient 
time*,  the  principal,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  only 
subsistence  of  the  clergy.  Those  of  the  primitive 
Christians  were  divided  into  four  parts;  one  of  which 
was  reserved  for  the  poor  and  for  the  repairing  of 
churches,  the  other  three  were  distributed  amongst 
the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 

In  process  of  time,  that  which  was  originally  a fruit 
of  benevolence  became  enforced  by  ecclesiastical  laws, 
and  all  the  powerful  stimulants  which  an  artful  priest- 
hood could  educe  from  eternal  hopes  and  fears.  The 
convenient  doctrine  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit, 
that  “ It  is  better  to  give  alms  than  to  lay  up  gold; 
for  alms  doth  deliver  from  death,  and  shall  pur^e  crxatf 
all  sins*  was  universally  inculcated,  until  the  riches  of 
the  world  were  poured  into  the  lap  of  the  church. 

Hence  arose  the  sounding  titles  of  great  and  grand 
almoner,  lord  almoner,  lord  high  almoner,  &c . offices 
which,  in  France,  sometimes  conferred  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  Sec  Almoner. 

**  * Oh,  excellent  alms-giving!*  says  Edgar.  ‘Oh, 
worthy  reward  of  the  soul!  Oh,  salutary  remedy  of 
our  sins!'  It  was  usual,"  observes  Mr.  Fosbrooke, in 
his  Mona st icon,  “ to  recommend  this  as  a mean*  of 
liberation  from  guilt.  The  sick  were  taught  to  expect^ 
cures  by  the  same  mode.  It  was  a general  opinion, 
that  persons  who  had  no  issue  should  give  alms  and 
found  charitable  institutions.  They  (the  rich),  as  well 
as  their  inferiors,  used  to  put  a written  schedule  of  their 
sins  under  the  cloth  which  covered  the  altar  of  a fa- 
vourite saint,  accompanied  by  a donation,  and  a day  * 
or  two  after  re -examined  the  schedule,  which  the  vir- 
tues of  the  saint  converted  to  a blank !"  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  forgotten,  that  many  of  the  monastic 
establishments  which  became  surreptitiously  enriched 
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ALMS,  were  afterwards  tho  sources  of  the  moat  effectual 
— charity  to  the  poor ; and  are  found  to  this  day,  in 
ALMUG-  various  purls  of  Catholic  Cur  ope,  distinguished  for  tho 
useful  exercise  of  this  Christian  virtue.  In  the  Komish 
church  the  term. is  still  used,  as  including  all  gilts  to 
the  church  and  the  poor. 

The  Mahometan  theology  represents  Alms  os  need- 
ful to  make  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  to  be  heard 
. above;  and  u saying  of  one  of  their  caliphs  has  been 
often  quoted  amongst  them  with  approbation,  “ Prayer 
carries  us  half-way  to  God,  fasting  to  the  door  of  liis 
palace,  but  alms  introduce  us  to  his  presence  cham- 
ber." The  general  disposition  of  liberality  to  the  dis- 
tressed is  certainly  amongst  the  best  features  of  the 
Mahometan  church,  which  has  produced  many  shining 
examples  of  this  species  of  chanty. 

Alms  or  the  Kino,  or  Alms  of  St.  Peter,  were 
names  sometimes  given  to  the  Petcr-pencc. 

Alms  or  ploughed  Land,  eleemosyna  pro  aratis, 
or  eleeinosyna  carucaruin,  was  a tax  upon  each  piece  of 
ploughed  land,  anciently  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor. 

Alms  Paschal,  eleemosyna  pase  hales,  were  those 
distributed,  with  certain  ceremonies,  at  Easter.  Alms 
Reasonable,  eleeinosyna  rationalis,  certain  portions  of 
the  effects  of  intestate  persons  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
the  church  and  the  poor. 

Mahometans  divide  their  alms  into  voluntary  and 
legal : the  former,  denominated  sailakat  by  the  Arabs, 
are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  donor,  though  the  kind 
of  tilings  which  arc  to  be  given  is  prescribed ; the  latter, 
called  zacat,  were  originally  imposed  by  the  prophet 
himself  (averaging  about  the  amount  of  a tythe),  and 
were  first  devoted  to  the  support  of  his  government  and 
wars.  Latterly,  they  have  been  left  by  his  succes- 
sors to  the  consciences  of  the  faithful,  and  other  and 
more  regular  imposts  substituted  for  the  public  service. 

Alms-Box,  or  Chest  (called  by  theGreeks  K ylarior), 
a box  in  which  the  alms  of  the  church  were  collected, 
both  in  public  and  private  assemblies.  By  27  Henry 
V1I1.  and  the  injunction  of  the  canons,  a small  chest,  or 
coffer,  is  to  be  placed  in  a convenient  situation  in  every 
parish  church  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  produce 
of  it  distributed  to  the  poor.  It  is  generally  secured, 
by  three  keys,  which  are  kept  by  the  minister  and 
churchwardens. 

. Alms-House,  a name  commonly  given  to  houses,  or 
inferior  hospitals,  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

ALMUCANTARS,  in  Astronomy,  an  Arabic  term 
designating  the  circles  which  are  supposed  to  be  drawn 
parallel  to  the  horixon  and  to  pass  through  every  de- 
gree of  the  meridian. 

Almucaxtar  Staff,  in  Astronomy,  an  instru- 
ment that  has  been  used  in  the  science,  to  take  obser- 
vations of  the  sun  at  its  rising  or  setting,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  the  amplitude  and  variation  of  the 
compass. 

ALMUCIA,  or  Almucium,  in  Old  Customs,  a cap 
worn  chiefly  by  the  clergy,  made  of  goats'  or  lumb 
skins ; the  part  covering  the  head  was  square,  and  be- 
hind it  covered  the  neck  and  shoulders.  It  is  probable 
this  square  form  of  the  cap  was  the  origin  of  the  one 
now  worn  in  our  universities. 

ALMUGG1M,  or  Almiggim,  a valuable  kind  of 
wood,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  imported  If  Solomon 
from  Ophir,  and  of  which  he  made  pillars  or  rail-work 
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for  the  temple,  &c.  and  musical  instruments.  Hence,  ALMUG- 
perhaps,  the  Septuagint  renders  it  wrought  xiwrd.  The  GIM. 
Vulgate  calls  it  lignum  thy  mum.  The  rabbins  think  it 
was  coral,  ebony,  or  pine ; others  the  citron,  (known 
to  the  aucienls  as  the  thyinum%  and  much  esteemed). 

Calmet,  detaching  the  al  as  an  article,  considers  it  to 
have  been  the  tree  which  produces  gum  Arabic , and  tho 
same  with  die  shut i in  of  the  Pentateuch.  Dr.  Shaw 
observes,  that  the  wood  of  the  eyjrrc*s  is  still  used  in 
Italy  and  other  warm  climates  for  violins  and  stringed 
instruments  gencrully,  and  conjectures  that  this  was 
the  ahnug-trec  of  Scripture.  From  .the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  it  seems  to  have  been  white  and  shining,  as 
well  as  remarkably  light. 

ALMUNECAR,  a small  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  province  of  Granada.  It 
has  a commodious  harbour  and  an  ancient  castle,  and 
contains  about  2,000  inhabitants ; 35  miles  S.  W.  of 
Granada.  W.  lorn  3°,  54 . N.  lat.  36°,  42'. 

ALMUNIA,  a town  of  Arragon,  in  Spaiu,  22  miles 
from  Suragoza.  Inhabitants  about  3,000. 

ALNAGF.R,  or  Ac i.NAorn  (from  aulne,  French,  an 
ell),  in  Old  Customs,  a public  officer  of  the  king,  sworn 
to  measure  cloths  by  the  ell,  to  fix  their  assize  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  put  his  seals  on  them  m token 
of  his  approval.  The  aulnuge-duty  was  a tax  on  cloth 
collected  by  him;  his  fees  were  properly  regulated,  and 
he  iucurrecf  the  punishment  of  the  forfeiture  of  his  office 
and  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  by  affixing  seals  falsely. 

He  had  his  power  by  slat.  25  Ed w.  111.  and  several 
succeeding  ones. 

ALNE,  a river  of  Northumberland,  which  rises  in  the 
hills  W.  of  " Alnham  Towne."  It  has  given  mMnes  to 
Alnham,  Halne,  Alnwick,  and  Alncmouth,  all  wiich  are 
seated  on  its  banks.  At  the  last  of  these  towns,  the 
Alne  enters  the  German  ocean. 

ALNEMOUTH,  or  Aln  mouth,  a small  sea-port,  in 
the  parish  of  I^sbury,  Northumberland,  315  miles  dis- 
tant from  I,qndon.  It  has  suffered  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  several  of  (hose  skirmishes  with  which  the  history  of 
the  Scottish  borders  so  greatly  abounds.  The  harbour 
is  both  small  and  inconvenient,  although  safe  for  small 
vessels  and  fishing-craft.  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  this  town  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  for- 
tified it. 

ALNEWICK,  or  Alnwick,  a market  town  and 
borough  of  Northumberland,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Alne,  308  miles  from  London,  and  34  from  New- 
castle upon  Tyne.  It  contains  a population  of  5,426 
inhabitants,  and  about  800  houses,  and  is  the  county 
town  of  Northumberland.  The  market  is  held  on 
Saturdays.  It  has  four  annual  fairs,  for  shoes,  hats,  and 
pedlary ; and  foi  horses  and  horned  cattle.  There  is 
an  ancient  and  immemorial  custom  in  proclaiming 
these  fairs  : on  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  they  are  held, 
the  bailiff  is  joined  by  the  representatives  of  several 
neighbouring  townships,  who,  after  the  proclamation, 
disperse  themselves  over  the  different  parts  of  the  town 
and  keep  watch  ail  night ; one  of  the  most  perfect  re- 
mains ol  the  old  custom  of  watch  and  ward  in  England. 

There  is  a respectable  town-house,  where  the  quarter- 
sessions  and  county-courts  arc  held,  and  the  members 
of  parliament  for  the  county  arc  elected.  The  Percy 
family  derives  the  title  of  baron  from  this  borough. 

Alnwick  is  a very  ancient  town,  standing  advantageously 
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Al.N'F.-  for  its  defence  on  tl ic*  side  of  a hill.  It  was  at  one  lime 
w ICK.  fortified,  as  appears  from  the  vestiges  of  a wall  and  three 
gates,  which  still  remain.  It  is  governed  by  four 
chamberlains,  who  are  chosen,  dnefe  in  two  yours,  out  of 
twenty-four  common-counrilmen,  and  a bailiff  nomi- 
nated by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  his  authority 
_ being  derived  from  the  obsolete  office  of  constable  of 
Alnwick  castle.  Persons  arc  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  this  borough  on  St.  Mark’s  day,  by  a whimsical  cere- 
mony,enjoined  in  the  charter,  in  consequence, as  it  is  said, 
of  an  accident  that  befel  King  John,  when  travelling 
in  this  ncighlxmrhood.  Being  compelled  to  leave  the 
high-road, because  of  its  neglectejl  state,  his  horse  sunk, 
into  a bog  adjoining;  and  as  a mode  of  punishing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  for  not  keeping  die  roads  in 
better  order,  lie  appended  to  their  charter  this  con- 
dition: that  the  freemen,  on  their  admission,  should  pass 
through  a well,  or  pool,  near  the  spot,  now  called  Free- 
man’s well.  This  is  said  to  be  nearly  twenty  feet  across, 
to  be  from  four  to  five  feet  deep  in  many  places,  and 
formerly  had  much  pains  taken  with  it  to  make  the  bot- 
tom uneven  and  the  mud  abundant,  for  the  occasion ; an 
officer,  living  near,  having  a perquisite  of  five  shillings 
on  the  admission  of  each  freeman  into  the  pond.  After 
this  ceremony  (to  whatever  degree  it  is  now  practised) 
is  over,  the  new-made  freemen  ride  round  the  bounds 
of  the  moor,  attended  by  the  two  oldest  inhabitants  as 
guides,  and  each  of  them,  alighting  from  his  horse  every 
quarter  of  a mile,  casts  a stone  upon  the  boundary 
cairns,  or  kirocks.  This  road,  which  is  about  twelve 
miles,  is  over  many  dangerous  precipices. 

The  noble  castle  of  Alnwick  stands  on  the  northern 
bTow  o£  the  eminence  on  which  the  town  is  situated, and 
is  the  principal  seat  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland. It  is  a very  ancient  and  strong  building, 
“ believed,”  says  Grose,  ‘4  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Romans ; for  when  a part  of  the  castle-keep  was 
taken  down  to  be  repaired,  some  years  ago,  under  the 
present  walls  were  discovered  the  foundations  of 
other  buildings,  which  lay  in  a different  direction 
from  the  present,  and  some  of  the  stones  appeared 
to  have  Roman  mouldings.  The  zig-zag  fretwork 
round  the  arch  leading  to  the  inner  court,  is  evidently 
of  Saxon  architecture,  and  yet  this  was  probably  not 
the  most  ancient  entrance,  for  under  the  Hag-tower 
(before  that  part  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  by  the 
resent  duke)  was  the  uppearanee  of  a gateway  that 
ad  been  walled  up,  directly  fronting  the  present  gate- 
way into  the  town."  This  was  a fortress  of  great 
strength  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  resisted  a power- 
ful siege  in  the  year  1093,  when  Malcolm  III.  king  of 
Scots,  coming  into  F.ngland  to  concert  an  alliance 
with  William  Rufus,  was  offended  at  his  cold  reception, 
and  raised  an  army  on  his  return,  with  which  he  ravuged 
all  the  country  as  far  as  Alnwick.  The  garrison  of 
Alnwick  castle  was  about  to  surrender,  when  a soldier 
romped  U»  deliver  Malcolm  the  keys  on  the  pomt  of 
is  spear;  but,  on  his  advancing  to  receive  them,  the 
soldier  ran  bis  spear  into  his  body  and  killed  him.  Iu 
the  year  1774, her  grace  the  duchess  of  Northumberland 
(lineally  descended  from  Malcolm)  erected  a crow  on 
the  spot  where  he  fell : it  is  now  called  Mftlcolin 
cross.  The  son  of  Malcolm,  Prince  Edward,  also  fell 
before  this  fortress.  AhtwUk  castle  likewise  held  out 
against  William  III.  kiug  of  Scotland,  in  1174,  whose 
forces  were  obliged  to  raise  tin  siege,  alter  the  king 


bad  been  taken  prisoner  hero.  In  the  year  1210,  King  AI.KE- 
Johu  burnt  the  castle  down;  but  it  was  afterwards  WICK, 
repaired.  Henry  II.  confirmed  the  castle  and  barony 
to  Eustace  Fit*  John,  whose  posterity  took  the  name  of  ' 

Vesey ; and,  after  many  successions,  William  de  Vesey 
becoming  heir,  and  dying,  iu  1297,  without  legitimate 
issue,  empowered  Anthony  Reck,  bishop  of  Durham,  to 
preserve  this  barony  and  divers  lands  for  his  natural 
son,  who  was  then  in  Ireland,  and  under  age;  but  the  * 
bishop,  on  some  pretence,  sold  the  castle  and  honours 
of  Alnwick  to  Henry  Percy,  from  whom  tlie  dukes  of 
Northumberland  are  descended.  The  last  duke  but 
Qne  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  the  castle.  It  now 
consists  of  three  wards ; and  contains  within  its  outer 
walls  an  area  of  five  acres,  flanked  with  fifteen  em 
battled  towers,  ornamented  with  various  figures  of 
warriors,  connected  with  the  history  of  its  long  line  of 
princely  possessors.  The  avenue  forming  the  approach 
to  the  mansion  is  exceedingly  magnificent;  three  noble 
gateways  lead  through  the  two  outer  courts  into  the 
one  immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  A 
grand  staircase  conducts  the  stranger  to  the  range  of 
apartments  inhabited  by  the  family,  in  which  the  gran- 
deur and  gcucral  keeping  of  this  ancient  structure  has 
been  most  admirably  preserved  and  intermingled  with 
the  conveniencies  and  elegancies  of  modem  times.  The 
saloon,  the  drawing-room,  and  dining-room,  are  of 
noble  size,  and  contain  several  good  portraits  of  tlie 
family.  The  chapel  is  ceiled  like  that  of  King’s  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  the  w alls  gilt  and  embellished  in 
imitation  of  the  great  church  of  Milan,  This  town  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  the  first  abbey  of 
Premonstratensian  canons,  founded  in  England  who 
settled  here  in  the  year  1147.  The  abbey  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and,  in  1376,  Lord  Percy 
granted  it  the  hospital  of  St.  Leonard,  in  the  town  of 
Alnwick.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  monasteries, 
it  was  valued,  according  to  Dugdale,  at  189/.  15s.  and, 
according  to  Speed,  at  upwards  of  197/.  The  Brandling 
family  occupied  it  as  their  country  seat;  and  after  them 
the  Double-days,  by  whose  heirs  it  was  ultimately  sold 
to  tlie  duke  of  Northumberland.  Very  little  of  the 
original  building  now  remains,  but  the  chronicle  of  this 
abbey  is  still  shown,  in  the  library  of  King’s  college, 
Cambridge. 

ALNF.Y,  a small  island  in  the  river  Severn,  near 
Gloucester,  remarkable  only  for  being  tlie  site  on  which  , 
a compromise  of  their  interest*  in  the  crown  of  England 
took  place  between  Edmund  Irouside  and  Canute  the 
Dane.  Some  say  this  was  effected  by  single  combat. 

ALNL8,  in  Botany,  the  alder.  See  Bltula,  Coko- 
carpi:*,  and  Botany,  Div.  ii. 

ALDA,  in  Grecian  Antiquity,  a feast  held  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres.  The  oblations  were 
fruits  of  the  earth.  From  this  festival  Ceres  is  some- 
times suruamed  Aloas,  or  Alois.  Mbursics,  Gntc. 

Elan. 

ALOE,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  class  Hcxandria,  and  order  Monogynia. 

Aloe,  in  Medicine,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  various 
sorts  of  aloes.  It  acts  as  n purgative,  both  when  applied 
externally  and  taken  inwardly. 

ALOEUS,  iu  Mythology,  one  of  tlie  giants,  the  son 
of  Titan  and  Terra;  by  others  said  to  have  been  the 
offsprincgpf  Neptune  and  Canace,  or  Canape.  His 
wife  Iphiuicdia,  had  two  sous  by  Neptune,  whom  Aloeus 
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ALOFUS.  bred  up  an  his  own,  from  which  circumstance  they 
— were  called  Aloidcs. 

AIXJIDES,  ALOFT,  ad v.  ) On  loft,  luft,  or  lyft,  i.  e.  in  the 

Alott',  prep.  J luftorlyft.  In  A.S.Lypt  is  the  air. 

pr.  wrdrr  wn  folic  soft,  pe  wynde  held  puu  stifle, 
pc  saile  was  hie  a Ip/1,  pci  had  no  w jniie  at  wille. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  169. 

For  he  that  slant  to  date  aloft  e. 

And  all  the  wurldc  hath  in  Ilia  wones. 

To  morowe  lie  falleth  #1  at  ohm 

Out  of  richea  in  to  pouerte.  Gower.  Con.  A.  IxxiV  iv. 
Tlie  thirds  of  akr,  after  the  lawe. 

Through  sue  I to  materc  as  is  vp  draws 
Of  drie  thvn;r,  as  it  is  ofte, 

Autoogc  the  eloudes  wji  lylc.  Id.  Ib.  book  vii. 

Mpjte  we  wit  enj  wygt.  Inu  wil  to  with  sette 
We  injrjte  he  Uirdes  alyl,  and  lyre  a*  ui  lu«tcn. 

Vbim  tf  Pier*  PU'uhmau,  p.  9. 

And  jet  for  the  shortc  whyle  y*  we  be  vpwsrd  and  aloft,  lord 
ho  we  lusty  and  bowe  proude  we  be,  buzzing  ahoue  busilv,  like  as  a 
humble  bee  flielh  about  in  unuiner,  ncurr  ware  that  she  dull  dye 
in  winter.  Sir  The mat  Wort's  IVorkes,  p.  1199. 

Holding  his  head  up  full  of  unmoved  majesty,  lie  Itcld  a sword 
aloft  with  bis  fair  arm,  which  often  lie  waved  about  his  crown,  as 
though  be  would  threaten  the  world  in  that  extremity. 

Sidney  % Arcadia. 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  bis  flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air, 

Tliat  felt  unusual  weight ; till  on  dry  land 

He  lights.  Milicnt  Par.  Lad,  book  i. 

Joiiv,  lie* re  with  me  cosen,  for  I was  amaz’d 
Vnder  the  tide;  but  now  I breath  agaitse 
Atoji  the  flood,  and  can  giuc  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speake  it  of  what  it  will. 

SA aketpcun’i  King  John,  act  iv. 

For  there  is  such  a kind  of  ditTcrcnce  betwixt  vertue  shaded  by 
a private,  and  shining  forth  in  a public k life,  as  there  is  betwixt  a 
candle  carried  aloft  in  the  open  air,  and  inclosed  in  a buithom 

Boyle  t Ocr.  Reflections,  j si,  ref.  3. 
All  hands  nr. moor!  proclaims  a boist’rons  cry, 

All  hands  tmmoor  1 the  cavem’d  rocks  reply. 

Hous’d  from  repose,  aloft  the  sailors  swarm. 

And  with  their  levers  soon  the  windlass  arm. 

Foie  oner'*  Shipwreck,  can.  i. 

An  eagle  was  seen  at  a distance  to  pounce  its  prey,  which  it  car. 
ric«l  in  a perpendicular  ascent,  a lift  into  the  sir ; and  hanging  dubi- 
ous far  some  time,  it  was  at  length  observed  to  descend  in  the  same 
direct  line.  Gilpin*  Tour  to  the  Lake t of  Cumberland,  ife. 

ALOGIAN8,  in  Ecclesiastical  History  (from  a priv. 
and  Aoyoc,  the  word),  a sect  of  the  second  century, 
who  are  said  to  have  denied  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
Logos,  or  Eternal  Word  of  the  Father,  and  to  have 
rejected  the  gospel  and  revelation  of  St.  John  as  spu- 
rious. Lardner  denies  the  existence  of  any  such  sect, 
as  they  are  first  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  and  Philaster, 
and  there  is  no  contemporary  writer  who  notices  them. 

ALOIDES,  or  Ar.oinx;,  in  Mythology,  the  common 
name  or  title  of  Othus  and  Ephialtus,  the  reputed  sons 
of  Alceus.  They  were  fabled  to  grow  in  stature  nine 
inches  every  month,  and  to  have  joined  the  Titans  in 
making  war  upon  Jupiter  for  the  love  of  Juno  and 
Diana.  In  this  contest  they  tore  up  mountains  for 
missiles,  and  heaped  them  upon  one  another,  to  seek 
the  abode  of  the  gods : hence  the  phrase  of  heaping 
Peliou  upon  Ossa.  They  took  Mars  himself  prisoner; 
and  -Mercury  at  last  relieved  that  god.  Apollo  is 
generally  said  to  have  slain  these  giants  with  his 
arrows,  after  they  had  terrified  Jupiter  himself.  Pau- 
sanius  reports  that  he  saw  their  tomb  ut  Anthednn, 
in  Boeotia ; and  the  building  of  the  town  of  Ascra  is 
ascribed  to  them,  Pa  us.  ix.  c.  29. 


ALONE',  adj.  \ 

AL0IDS9. 

A lo  x F.',  adv.  t 

— 

Alose'ly,  adj.  \ All-one.  One  being  all. 

ALONG. 

Alovs'ly,  adv,  1 

Alone'kess.  J 

po  Vortiger  at  one  was  and  no  pcrc  nsd  a tande. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  110. 


lie  fond  ik)  man  pat  durst,  for  non  bad  mygbt, 

With  Culibraut  alone  iu  bataile  tu  light. 

R.  Braitnr,  p.  31, 

So  cam  die  to  him  priurly, 

And  that  was,  wher  he  made  bis  lonne 
Willun  a garde  me  all  him  one. 

Gower.  Cam.  J.  bos»k  i. 

A c-lisnihre  had  he  in  that  hositlrio 
Alone,  withouleu  any  couipagnie, 

Fui  fciUly  ytligbl  with  her bet  sole. 

Chaucer.  The  MUlem  Tale,  v.  i.  p.  127. 
About  I blent  to  bclialdc  here  and  (lure  ; 

Qulia  of  our  frrts  rrmanit  with  toe  thnre  : 

Alt  war  tbay  tied  full  wery  left  uiv  allone. 

Sum  to  (be  erd  luppin  from  the  hie  touris  of  staue  ; 

Sum  in  the  fyre  (hay  r irked  bodyes  let  fall. 

Tliarc  was  u’a  ma  but  I left  of  ibcui  all. 

Dovglat,  book  iL  p.  57. 

I looked,  and  about  me  view'd  what  strength  l might  use  make  ; 

Alt  men  had  me  forsake  fur  pitincx,  ami  danne  thrir  bodies  drew, 
To  ground  they  leapt,  ami  some  for  woe  theselue*  in  firex  they  threw. 
And  now  alone  was  left  bet  I.  Pkacr.  lb. 

So  that  the  tBwtft)  rule  of  the  lade  restyd  in  the  queue  & the 
sayde  syr  Roger  [Mortimer]  : by  me  one  whereof  many  A groat 
thyngc*  of  y*  realtor  grewe  oat  of  ordre.  f'sljfM,  p.  440. 

Tlie  kynge,  far  so  much  as  lie  hail  often  pronyd  her  wy  sdeme,  he 
betoke  the  rule  of  that  coimtre  to  his  wyfe  tlllirda,  Ixsndon  aloutly 
excepted  ; the  which  lie  toke  vnder  his  owne  rule.  Id.  p.  177, 
Sir  saiden  they,  we  ben  at  one. 

By  eucn  accord  of  eoeclcbonc 
Out  take  ricbeisc  all  onelp. 

Chaucer,  Komant  of  the  Raae,  fat.  143.  e.  3. 

Trust  God  with  thyself,  and  let  him  alone,  with  his  own  work ; 
what  is  it  to  thee,  which  way  bo  thiuks  M to  bring  ahoat  thy 
Salvation  i Bp.  Half*  Balm  y'  Gilead. 

And  last,  the  sum  of  all,  my  Father's  voice. 

Audibly  beard  from  heaven,  pronounc'd  me  his, 

Mr,  lus  beloved  Son,  iu  whom  alone 

He  was  well  pleas'd.  MiIJm'i  Par.  Regained,  book  i. 

Use  littcral,  plain,  and  uttcuii  traversable  meaning  of  scripture, 
without  any  addition  or  supply  by  way  of  utterpretatioo,  is  that 
alone,  which,  for  ground  of  tailli,  vtc  are  uecessarUy  bound  to  accept. 

Hale'*  Golden  Rimamt . 

God  being  alone  himself,  and  hcaide  himself  nothing,  the  Ant 
tiling  He  did,  or  po**iblv  and  conceivably  could  do,  was  to  determine 
to  communicate  himself  out  of  bis  olonracur  everlasting  ante  some, 
wbmt  else.  Montagu'*  Ap.  to  Catar. 

Many  new-ycars,  indeed,  you  may  see,  but  happy  ones  you  can- 
not sec  without  deserving  them,  lhese,  virtue,  Imiteur,  arid  know* 
ledge,  alone  can  merit,  alone  can  produce. 

. Chaterfleid.  Letter  clunL 

The  beuthen,  trembling  under  all  the  terrors  of  superstition ; and 
the  jew  appeasing  tlx*  anger  of  an  incensed  Jehovah,  by  a thousand 
painful  rites,  were  called  on  by  «i  gracious  voice  to  take  refuge  in 
that  religion,  which  alone  could  give  them  liberty  and  peace. 

Gilpin'*  Sermon*. 

ALONG',  r.  T A.  S.  Lenjrtan,  to  long. 

A box  o',  \ To  make  long,  to  lengthen,  fo 

AloKo'st.  } stretch  out  (sc.  ourselves  after, 
or  for  what  we  eagerly  desire),  and,  consequently. 

To  desire  eagerly. 

Along,  the  adv.  in  one  usage,  is  merely  on  long,  or 
on  length,  as  in  Chaucer  In  the  other  usage  it  is  the 
past  participle,  and -rat  lins  produced. 

The  Anglo-^axoa  used  two  words  for  these  tuo  pur- 
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ALONG.  poses,  TCntllanj,  Xndlonj.  Ondlonj,  f°r  • an<^ 

— Gelauj  for  tlie  second : and  our  most  ancient  English 
AI.OOF.  writerg  observed  the  same  distinction,  using  endlong 
for  (be  one,  and  n/wr#  for  the' other.  Tooke,v.i.  p.424. 

Ai*J  tlic*c  words  *ntd,  she  slrci^lit  lier  m length  jiimI  resled  a 
while,  CAoocvr.  Teat  of  Latte,  fol.  306.  col.  3. 

Here  I Mtle  h«*  fijioc  alle  niyn  heriUgr. 

& ai»  afinig  i u>  l Jjuc  U*  be  in  Nn  octuge. 


And  every  thyng  In  his  degree 
Fndelo ng*  upon  a hounle  ha  bide. 

OmKt. 


R.  Brunne,  p.  l°d- 


Con.  A,  book  ▼. 


Lake  what  rlsv  that  rndebmg  Brytayee, 

Ye  remruc  all  thr  racket,  stone  by  stone ; 

That  they  no  let  ihyp|i#  uc  Itole  to  gone. 

Than  wed  I Inue  you  best  of  any  man. 

Chameer.  Frmnkeleynt  TmU,  fol.  5‘i,  vol,  i.  p.  458. 
Bnt  than  the  women  al,  for  drrde  and  affray. 

Fled  here  and  there,  endlong  the  coist  away.  * 

Dottglat,  book  t.  p.  151. 

TliU  worthy  Ja*on  »ore  ulongeth 
To  sec  the  strange  region* 

And  knowc  the  comlicion* 

Of  otlier  marches.  Goner.  C«m  A.  hook  ». 

For  ever  whan  I think?  among? 

Howe  all  it  on  ray  vtfc  aUnge 
I sale,  O foolc  of  all  f«mkt. 

Thou  fare  si  as  he  betwene  two  stole* 

That  wolde  sitte,  and  goth  to  grounrtr.  Id.  book  iv. 

For  Pbormyoseing  that  they  made  tow  antes  the  towne  & knowyng 
that  it  was  mprouyded  of  ]H-ople,  was  cmtmy  tied  to  cause  his  people 
to  be  aoubdctUy  rmharqued.and  tosaylrubngcit  by  the  bode,  trusting*! 
In  the  footc  men  of  the  Mesaesiiens,  wliich  were  already  fur  to  suc- 
cour him  by  Iiuwlr,  Thuculidei.  by  Thu*.  Mi Coils,  foL  68,  C.  1. 

TW  gau  that  viUieo  wet  so  fiera  and  strong. 

That  nothing  might  sustuinr  Ills  furious  forse : 

He  cast  him  duwuc  to  ground,  and  all  along 
Drew  him  through  dirt  and  my  re  without  remorse. 

■Speiuer'i  Faerie  Qutcne,  book  i*t.  c.  v. 
Kimo.  I like  him  not,  nor  stands  it  safe  with  vs. 

To  kt  hi*  madncMC  range.  Therefore  prepare  you, 

I your  commission  will  forthwith  dispatch, 

And  he  tu  England  shall  along  with  you. 

5i’« ketpearc't  Hamlet,  act  ii. 

A hoot  that  time  the  earlc  of  Essex  was  setting;  forth  fur  Cales 
voyage,  and  my  father,  that  had  a muni  to  quitt  his  idle  court  life, 
procur'd  an  employment  fnrai  the  victualler  of  the  rrarie,  to  go 
a llong  with  that  flee  te.  Mmwnr*  of  Cot,  HutcAinten. 

Boy.  Ift'  all  long  on  you,  I could  not  get  my  part  a night  or 
two  before.  Frol  fa  Ret.  from  Par. 

He  said  ; when  loud  ahng  the  vale  was  heard 
A shriller  shriek,  and  nearer  fires  appear'd. 

Coffins.  The  Fugitite*. 

ALOOF',  adv.  All-ofT,  entirely  separate,  Skinner.  Ju- 
nius suggests  that  it  may  be  of  the  sameorigin  with  aloft. 

Mina  adversair  with  such  grruous  rrpmofe, 

Thus  he  began,”  Heart  lady  the  other  part : 

That  the  plain  trouth,  from  wliich  he  draweth  aloofe. 

This  vnkind  usan  may  shew,  cre  that  I part.  Ikyati. , 

Like  the  strkkcu  binde  with  shaft,  in  Crete 
Throughout  the  woods  which  chasing  with  his  darte 
Aletfc,  the  sliepheard  smttelh  at  vnwares 
Arid  leaves  uuwisi  in  her  the  thirling  head. 

Surrey.  Firgilet  Anurit,  hook  iv. 
But  surely  this  anker  lyeth  to  farre  o lot  ft  fro  thys  shvppe,  and 
hath  never  a cable  to  fasten  her  to' it. 

■Sr  Thomta  Morc'i  Work*,  p.  759.  c.  3. 
None  hath  the  heart  in  equal!  fight  to  roeetc  him  bund  to  hand. 
Bat  throwing  darts,  and  raising  hugir  noyse,  aloofe  they  stand. 

Aeneidm,  by  The*.  Pharr  and  That.  Tiryn,  I look  x. 
Then  badd  the  knight  hit  lady  yede  aloof. 

And  to  an  bill  herself  withdrew  atydr ; 

From  whence  she  might  behold  that  bat  tallies  proof, 

And  eke  be  safe  from  daunger  far  descryde. 

5peiarr's  Fame  Quunc,  book  i.  e.  ii. 


The  lady  Mtoabbed  and  fearful!  of  tliat  which  slice  beheld . com*  ALOOF, 
minded  the  coachman  to  gee  a little  ootof  the  way,  un«l  sate  ote ft,  — 

beholding  the  rigiruas  coutiict.  A LOSING 

Shell**  t Tratu.  Don  Qais.  cd.  165‘.*. 

There  are  tome  pleasure*  and  conditions  too  in  the  world,  wluch 
tibkc  so  fine  a show  at  a distance,  that  in  those  that  gate  at  them 
aloof  off,  they  frequently  beget  «vy  at  them  and  wislic*  fur  them. 

Hoyle  $ Occ.  Refteeihuu,  $ *i.  rtf.  9. 

And  while  aloof  from  Heritor*  she  steer*, 

Mdlacha's  foreland  full  in  form  appears. 

Fate  oner' i ^iiipureek,  canto  ii. 

ALOPA,  or  Alopk,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Pliny,  and  sup- 
posed to  Lave  been  called  after  A lope,  the  mistress  of 
Neptune. 

A LOP  EC E,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  island  in 
the  Palus  MeeotU.  Strabo.  Another  iu  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus.  Pliny,  ir.  c.  12.  and  a third  iu  the  iEgean 
»ea,  opposite  to  Smyrna.  Pliny,  v.  c.  31. 

ALOPECES,  or  Alopec.*,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a small  town  of  Attica,  in  which  was  the  tomb  of 
Anchimolius.  This  town  was  the  birth-place  of 
Aristides  and  Socrates.  Eschin.  contra Timarch.  Herod, 
v.  64. 

ALOPECIA,  in  Medicine,  a term  denoting  a moibid 
baldness  in  any  part  of  the  l>ody,  whether  produced  by 
any  deficiency  in  the  nutritive  juices,  or  by  the  vicious 
state  of  any  of  the  fluids  at  the  roots  of  the  hair. 

ALOPECONNESUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a tow  n 
of  the  Thracian  Chcrsonesus.  livy,  xxxi.  16. 

ALOPECL’RIJS,  in  Botany,  fox  glove,  a genns  of 

Elants  belonging  to  the  class  Triandria,  and  ordei 
ligynia. 

ALOPER,  in  Zoology,  a species  of  the  cams,  which 
is  found  in  Burgundy,  with  a strait  tail,  black  at  the 
tip;  its  feet  and  legs  are  likewise  black.  It  is  com- 
monly called  the  charcoal,  or  coal  fox,  and  the  field  fox. 

ALOS,  or  Alls,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a town  of 
Achaia,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  I.  ix.  and  Pliny,  iv.  7. 

ALOSA,  in  Ichthyology,  a fish  belonging  to  the 
Clupea  species  ; its  sides  spotted  with  black,  and  the 
upper  jaw  bifid.  By  Aristotle  and  the  ancients  it  is 
called  Thrissa  ; by  Gesner,  Alausa ; and  its  common 
name  in  English  is  the  shad. 

ALOSE  , : . ) From  the  Latin  four,  praise.  Skinner. 
Alosed'.  S praise,  to  commend.  But 

laus  itself  is  from  the  A.  S.  pimp,  the  past  participle 
of  hhpen,  cukbrare.  Loo*  was  formerly  iu  common 
use  in  the  language.  Tooke  ii.  301. 

And  Hoj*  nftrrwanlr,  cif  God  more  we  tdde 
And  Irrede  for  hui  love,  to  lovye  al  man  kymle 
And  hyin  ahovm  allc,  and  hem  at  mv  srlve 
NoJwy  lackj  nc  aloe,  uc  leyve  ^»t  J»er  were 
Eiiy  wickeder  in  l>ia  woride,  £•»  y were  wyself. 

I'uMm  of  Picrt  Plonhmtm,  p.  536. 

Who  *o  with  Luae  woll  guo  or  ride 
lie  mote  be  curteie*,  and  vaide  of  pride 
Meric,  and  full  of  iolitir 
And  of  Largesoe  a losed  be. 

Chaucer.  The  Itmmani  of  the  Rate,  M.  137,  CoL  9. 

Wes  there  no  knight  so  high  of  blood, 

Ne  had  te  miekle  woride*  good. 

That  therefore  ibould  be  hidden  of  price. 

Bat  he  in  deed  were  proved  thrice ; 

Thrice  proved  at  the  least ; 

'Then  waa  he  aloud  at  the  feast. 

R.  Brutme  t»  EUis,  v.  L p.  419. 

ALOS'ING.  In  loosing. 

And  as  they  were  a Imtyngt  y*  colie,  the  owner*  therof  sayde 
vnto  thcra,  why  loose  yc  the  c»4te  ? 

Bible,  1539.  5.  Luke,  chap.  xjx. 
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ALOST.  A LOST,  a town  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
on  the  river  Dender,  containing:  nearly  11,000  inhabi- 
AIPESE.  tants,  who  carry  on  a considerable  trade  in  corn  and 
hops.  It  is  13  miles  from  Ghent,  and  15  from  Brus- 
sels. F~  Ion.  4°,  O'.  N.  lat.  50°,  57’, 

ALOUD',  adv.  On  loud  ; the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  to  low,  or  to  bellow  (i.e.  be-low),  lowed,  low’d. 

And  he  wcptc  atoude,  so  ilint  the  Egyptians,  end  the  hou»e  of 
PhiLTKO  herde  i*.  UibU,  1339.  Gcnmt,  chap.  dr. 

For  be  beganne  to  clatlrr  asaynsta  by*  hraurnly  doetrync,  crying 
almsde,  and  saving ; O Jr»u  o<  .\  ju-u-cth,  what  but  thou  to  dooc  with 
u».  * Udell.  $.  Alarke,  cap.  i . 

The  king*  fools  w wont  to  cry  alamt 
Wha  \ 1 he  thinketli  a woman  I Hire  ill  Her  bie, 

•*  So  long  mote  ye  Hue,  and  alt  proud 
" Til  crowe*  fete  grow  vtider  your  fie 
•*  Aud  tend  you  titan  a mirrour  in  to  pri« 

“ In  which  Inal  yc  mny  *c  your  foec  a monow," 

Nice,  I bid  wish  you  no  more  sorow. 

Cksnscer.  Trodm,  book  R.  fol,  160.  c.  1. 


Moj».  Me  think*,  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at  land, 

A fuller  blast  nr ’re  tltooke  our  batllemeuU  : 

If  it  bath  ratfiand  so  vpon  the  sea. 

What  rihbes  of  oake,  when  oaounlaiiici  melt  on  them. 

Can  bold  the  uiurlics.  Shakespeare's  Othello,  act  ii. 

HU  chief  enemy,  instead  of  pursuing  that  advantage,  kneeled 
down,  offering  to  deliver  the  pommel  of  hu  sword,  in  token  of  yield- 
ing; withal  speaking  afaud  unto  him,  lliat  be  thought  It  more  liberty 
to  be  bis  prisoucr,  than  any  other's  general.  Sidney's  Arcadia. 

It  is  scry  usual  with  me  when  1 meet  with  any  passage  or  repres- 
sion which  strikes  me  much,  to  pronounce  it  oJ.wd,  with  that  tone  of 
voice  which  1 think  agreeable  to  the  sentiment*  there  expressed. 

•Spectator.  N*  577. 


Foremost  and  leaniug  from  her  golden  cloud 
The  venerable  Marg'ret  see  ! 

" Welcome,  my  noble  son/'  (she  cries  aloud) 

" To  this,  thy  kindred  train,  and  me.” 

Graiy- 1 Installation  Ode. 


The  squirrel,  flippant,  pert,  and  foil  of  play ; — 

He  sees  me,  and  at  once,  swift  as  a bird. 

Ascends  the  oeighbVmff  bccch  ; there  whisks  his  brush. 
And  perks  his  cars,  and  stamps,  and  cries  aloud, 

With  all  the  prettineu  of  feign'd  alarm. 

Covprr'i  Task,  book  vL 

ALOW*,  V.  ) 

Alow',  adv.  $ 

But  outc  Daoid  iodgrth  in  hyt  entente 

Hvns  m*Uc  by  pcnauncc  deaneonlc  of  thyt  ca*c, 

W'hrreby  ho  bathe  mnyssyoti  of  offence. 

And  gy mirth  to  alotce  hys  payee  and  penitence.  fTyoU. 


See  Allow. 


Nu/cissus  may  example  bee 
and  myrrour  to  the  prowdr, 

By  wbonte  they  may  most  pUinrly  see 

bow  pride  hath  brew  allmde.  Turbrrtillc. 


The  queue  [widow  of  Edward  -ttb]  her  self  sattc  alone  alewt  on 
the  rishes  all  desolate  and  dismay de,  » home  the  ardsebuboppe 
count  farted  in  the  best  manner  lire  couldc. 

Sir  That.  Mart’s  Works,  (.  43.  c.  1. 


Not  him  that  bears  his  sailcs  a We, 
nor  him  that  kcepcs  the  shoare  : 

Ne  yet  the  bargeman  that  doth  rowe 
with  long  and  limber  oarc.  TurbertilU. 

ALP,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  given  by  some  Eng- 
lish writers  to  the  bullfinch. 

ALP  AGE,  or  Altaoivx,  in  old  writers,  a sum  paid 
for  the  privilege  of  feeding  cattle  on  the  Alps,  or  high 
mountains. 

ALPEN,  a small  town,  with  a castle,  in  the  Prussian 
grand  duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  formerly  in  the  elec- 
torate of  Cologne,  from  which  place  it  is  distant  50  miles. 

ALPENE,  or  Ai.rr.Ntts,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the 
capital  of  Locris,  situated  to  the  rorth  of  Thermopylae. 
Hr  rod.  vi».  176. 
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ALPHA  (A, «,  from  h,  aleph,  Heb.),  the  first  letter  ALPHA, 
of  the  Greek,  and,  radically,  of  almost  all  civilised  lan-  — 

guages.  Plutarch  says  it  was  placed  first  in  the  Greek  ^ ‘ 

alphabet  because  it  signified  an  ox,  the  mest  useful 
of  all  animals. 

In  composition  it  is  sometimes  privative  or  negative, 
from  arrp  or  am,  without;  and  when  joined  with 
vowels  frequently  retains  the  »•.  Sometimes  it  is  aug- 
mentative, from  nyo**,  much ; sometimes  collective,  or 
congregat n c,  from  &fia,  together.  As  a letter  of  order, 
it  denotes  the  ; as  u numeral,  one  ; and  in  the 
latter  use  of  it,  is  often  distinguished  by  the  acute 
accent  (AT  following  it. 

In  Scripture,  and  in  various  ancient  writings,  priority 
of  rank  or  class  was  frequently  expressed  by  this  let- 
ter. Thus,  Plato  was  called  the  Alpha  of  philosophers ; 
and  some  have  used  the  word  beta  to  express  a secon- 
dary rank  or  person.  “ The  Alpha  aud  Omega"  is  u 
title  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Apocalypse,  derived  from 
a mode  of  expression  frequent  amongst  the  Jewish 
rabbins. , Thus,  in  Yakut  Rubeni,  fol*  17,  4.  “ Adam" 
is  said  to  have  u transgressed  the  law  from  Aleph  to 
Tau  and  (fol.  128,  3.)  u When  the  holy  God  pro- 
nounced a blessing  on  the  Israelites,  he  did  it  from 
Aleph  to  Tau;"  i.  r.  perfectly  or  completely.  St.  John 
only  accomodates  this  mode  of  expressing  the  whole 
compass  of  tilings  to  the  Greek  alphabet:  and  hence 
was  derived  a symbol  of  the  Christian  profession 
in  a cypher  which  united  the  A aud  12,  frequent  on 
the  primitive  tombs,  and  designed  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  of  the  pagans. 

AL'PHABET, «.  A Wfa.  alpha,  and  /3ijra, 

Alphabetical,  [ beta.  The  literal  eharac- 

Alpiiabf.t'ically,  C ten,  collectively,  arc  so 

Alph a oeta'ri  an.  J called. 

Thun  shall  not  sighe  not  bold  ihj  stamps  to  heauen. 

Nor  witike,  nor  nod,  nor  kneelr,  nor  make  a algne. 

But  I [of  these]  will  wrest  an  alphabet  ; 

And  by  still  practice,  leame  to  know  thy  meaning. 

Skoketpeart’s  Ultra  And.  set  iit. 

Consult  thr  alphabetical  index  of  his  [Speed’s]  map,  sad  there  is 
no  Selby  in  this  shire.  Puller’s  Worthies.  Lincolnshire. 

The  distinction  of  some  verses  mar  be  said  to  be  jure  divina,  a* 
those  in  the  Lamentations  and  else  where,  which  ore  alphabetically 
modelled.  Id.  Kent. 

He  [Alfred]  waa  twelve  year*  of  ape,  before  He  could  procure  in 
the  western  kingdom  a master  properly  qualified  to  teach  bint  the 
alphabet.  T.  Wnrtou's  Hut.  p)  Eng.  Poetry.  Di».  ii. 

When  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  or  the  beginning  of  » well- 
known  tone,  occurs  to  the  mind,  it  introduces  the  subsequent  letters 
and  notes  in  Use  proper  order. 

Beattie’ l Elements  (f  Moral  Seienet. 

The  first  and  most  manifest  indication  of  verse  in  tlie  Hebrew 
poetical  books,  presents  itself  in  the  acroaticb  or  alphabetical  poems. 

Lomh't  Isaiah.  Preliminary  Dit. 

Alphabet  (from  a\pa  and  fUra,  the  first  two 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet),  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment of  the  letters  of  a language.  In  different  lan- 
guages these  differ  considerably  in  number ; and  in 
power,  and  in  sound,  to  an  almost  unlimited  variety. 

The  English  alphabet  (including  j and  v)  contains  2t> 
letters';  the  French, 23;  the  Italian, 20;  the  Spanish, 27  ; 
the  German, 26;  the  Dutch,  26;  the  Sclavonic,  27  ; the 
Russian, 41 ; the  Ethiopic,  Abyssinian, orTwtarian,  202; 
the  Turkish,  33  ; the  Georgian,  36;  the  Bengalese,  2 1 ; 
the  Baratncse,  19 ; the  Coptic,  or  Egyptian,  32  ; the 
Persic,  32  ; the  Arabic,  28 ; the  Armenian,  38  : thi 
Sanscrit,  50;  the  Japanese,  50;— the  Hebrew,  Chalder, 
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ALPHA-  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  22  each ; the  Greek,  24;  the 
BPI\  Latin,  22.  The  Chinese  can  hardly  be  said  to  furnish 
ALPS  a distinct  alphabet ; but  the  number  of  separate  eba- 
racters  employed  to  express  its  words  has  been  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  80,000. 

Neither  the  question  of  the  origin  of  language,  nor 
that  of  the  first  introduction  of  written  symbols  to 
express  the  ideas  of  the  mind  (evidently  interwoven 
with  each  other),  belongs  to  this  place.  Our  first  Di- 
vision will  be  found  to  take  a comprehensive  view  of 
these  questions,  under  the  article  Grammar;  and  in 
their  relations  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  they  connect 
themselves  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  branches 
of  Logic  and  Metafiiysics.  Tables  of  the  actual 
state  of  all  the  important  alphabets  will  be  given  with 
the  article  Grammar,  Div.  i. 

ALPHEUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a name  some- 
times given  to  Pisa,  in  Etruria,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  the  .Elians,  who  came  from  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheus. 

Ai.Mir.us,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  AJpheo,  a 
river  of  Peloponnessus,  which  rises  in  Arcadia,  and  (alls 
into  the  Ionian  sea  below  Olympia.  The  nymph  Are- 
thusa  having  excited  the  admiration  of  the  god  of  this 
river,  was  closely  pursued  by  him ; when  Diana  changed 
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ALPS,  or  Alpes,  in  Geography,  derive  their  name 
either  from  the  Celtic,  Alp,  signifying  verdant  heights, 
or  mountains,  (Isidore  in  Origen,  lib.  iii.  and  Servius  in 
Virgil,  /En.  lib.  iii.);  and,  amongst  the  ancient  Scythians 
and  Scandinavians,  the  spirit  of  a mountain  ; or  from 
albus,  alpus,  white  with  snow;  for  the  etymology 
from  Albion,  the  son  of  Neptune,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  Hercules,  when  disputing  the  passage 
of  this  god  across  these  mountains,  is  too  fabulous  for 
our  attention. 

The  Alps  are  the  highest  range  of  mountains  in 
Europe,  and  extend,  in  a crescent-like  form,  from  600 
to  700  miles,  being  the  stupendous  boundary  which 
divides  Italy  from  the  other  parts  of  this  continent. 
This  chain  commences  on  the  western  side  toward 
France,  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
Italian  town  of  Monaco,  running  through  Genoa  and 
the  borders  of  the  county  of  Nice,  Provence,  Dauphiny, 
Savoy,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  Trent,  Brixcn,  Suabia, 
Saltzburg,  and  the  Venetian  States  ; and  terminating  on 
the  eastern  skle,  near  the  gulf  of  Carnaro,  in  the 
Adriatic.  In  the  course  of  this  immense  range,  these 
mountains  assume  several  distinct  names  and  subdivi- 
sions, according  to  their  different  and  relative  situations. 
Ths  Mari-  The  Maritime  Alps,  or  Alpes  I.ittoreae,  or  Maritime, 
tiro**  A1  pa.  so  called  from  their  neighbourhood  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, begin  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  whole  chain, 
near  Monaco,  and  terminate  near  the  source  of  the  Po, 
at  Mount  Viso,  between  Dauphinc,  in  France,  and 
Piedmont,  in  Italy;  thus  connecting  the  Alps  with  the 
northern  part  of  the  Appenines  of  Italy,  and  leaving 
ancient  Gaul  to  the  west,  and  Genoa  to  the  east.  But 
Sauscurc  has  included  the  whole  range  of  mountains, 
from  Nice  to  Genoa,  under  this  subdivision,  which  be 


her  into  a fountain  in  Ortygia,  a small  island  near  Syrt-  ALPHEUS 
rose.  From  this  circumstance  the  poets  feigned  that  — 
the  Alpheus  passed  under  the  Mediu-rrancuu  from  the  ALP^. 
Pcloponnesc.  and  rose  again  in  Ortygia  unmixed  with  ' 

the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Strabo  vi.;  Vino.  jEn.  iii, 

694.;  Ovid.  Met.  v.;  Hal.  x. 

ALPHION  LAKE,  in  Ancient  Geography  (from 
AX^oc.  a leper),  the  source  of  the  river  Alpheus;  which 
had  trie  power  of  cleansing  lepers  by  its  waters. 

ALPHONSlN,  in  Surgery,  an  instrument  taking  its 
name  from  a Neapolitan  physician,  Alphonsus  Ferrier, 
who  invented  and  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
balls  from  gun-shot  wounds.  It  had  three  prongs, 
which  were  closed  by  the  pressure  of  a ring,  and 
opened  at  pleasure.  In  its  closed  slate,  it  was  intro- 
duced to  the  wouud,  and  opened  to  grasp  tbe  ball, 
which  was  thus  extracted.  It  is  an  instrument  not 
much  in  modern  use. 

ALPINIA,  in  Botany  (so  named  from  Prosnero 
Alpini,  a Venetian  physician),  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Monandria,  and  order  Monogyoia. 

ALP1STE,  or  Alma,  a sort  of  seed,  which  is  much 
used  as  a food  for  birds  which  are  kept  for  breeding. 

It  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  but  has  a bright  and 
glossy  hull. 
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divides  into  two  branches,  one  running  eastward  along 
the  coast,  until  it  joins  the  Appcmnes;  the  other 
stretching  westward  through  Provence : the  usual  dis- 
tribution gives  the  eastern  branch  of  this  range  to  the 
northern  Appenines.  The  heights  of  Camelon  and 
Tonda,  the  most  celebrated  and  conspicuous  of  this  di- 
vision, are  both  situated  in  the  county  of  Nice ; and 
the  passes  called  the  Col  di  Tenda,  which  is  the  boun- 
dary of  Nice  on  that  side,  and  the  Col  d’Argonticrc, 
leading  from  Barcellonette,  in  Provence,  to  Coni,  in 
Piedmont,  arc  those  most  known  and  described  by 
travellers.  The  ancient  city  called  Embrun  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  this  district,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  enjoyed,  under  the  Emperor  Nero,  the  privileges 
appertaining  to  the  allies  of  ancient  Rome ; and  tro- 
phies were  erected  on  one  of  its  highest  summits, 
called  Tropcea,  or  Turbia,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus. 

The  Cottian  Alps,  Alpet  Cottite,  or  Cottanoe,  nowTbeCoi- 
Mont  Genevre,  begin  at  Mount  Viso,  at  the  term*-  Alps- 
nation  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  take  a northern  direc- 
tion to  Mount  Ceitis,  forming  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween this  part  of  Dauphiny  and  Piedmont.  The  chief 
town  of  this  district  is  Susa,  and  across  this  range  it  is 
supposed,  by  Holstenius,  ITAnville,  and  others,  that 
Hannibal  passed  with  his  array  when  he  entered  Italy. 

In  the  silence  of  the  ancient  historians,  however,  upon 
this  point,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  over  what  part  of  the 
Alps  Hannibal  effected  his  passage  ; and  some  circum- 
stances which  are  said  to  have  attended  it  are  still  more 
equivocal.  The  manner  in  which  the  Carthaginian 
general  levelled  some  of  the  most  inaccessible  heights, 
splitting  the  rocks  by  means  of  fire,  and  afterwords 
pouring  on  quantities  of  vinegar,  which  are  said  to 
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At  Pft  have  softened  and  crumbled  them,  rest*  entirely  upon 
the  authority  of  Livy  (I.  xxi.  c.  27.),  supported  by  a com- 
plimentary and  extravagant  line  of  Juvenal  (Sat.  x. 
v.  15.)  11  Diducit  scropulos,  et  montem  rumpit  aceto.’* 
In  the  present  advanced  state  of  chemistry,  we  know 
nothing  of  a calcination  of  immense  masses  of  rock 
that  could  be  tlrns  effected.  Pliny,  indeed,  states,  in 
book  xxii.  c.  1.  of  his  Nat.  Hut.  that  vinegar  will 
dissolve  calcined  substances,  and  the  pearl  of  Cleopatra 
may  be  instanced  as  a proof  of  this ; but  the  de- 
tails of  natural  history  are  so  imperfectly  given  by  the 
ancients,  and  Pliny  is  himself  so  full  of  marvellous  re- 
lations, that  this  evidence  can  weigh  but  little ; while  it 
is  obvious,  as  to  the  pearl,  that  the  dissolution  of  so 
small  a substance  ran  bear  no  analogy  to  softening 
down  the  rocks  of  the  Alps.  There  is,  however,  still 
extant  an  ancient  pass  on  this  division  of  these 
mountains,  which  leads  from  Brinnqon  to  Susa,  formerly 
called  the  Cottia;  and  if  Hannibal  passed  over  this 
portion  of  the  Alps,  it  must  have  been  by  that  road. 

The  Greek  The  Greek  Alps,  or,  according  to  Pliny  and  Corne- 

Aip*.  lius  Nepos,  Alpes  Gnu®,  begin  at  the  northern  part  of 
the  range  last  described,  and  divide  Savoy  and  the 
Tarentese  territory  in  a western  direction;  they  also 
run  to  the  east,  between  Piedmont  and  the  valley  of 
Aosta,  terminating  at  Great  St.  Bernard.  This  division 
is  sometimes  called  Little  St.  Bernard,  as  it  contains 
that  mountain,  and  is  the  part  where  Hercules,  on  his 
return  from  Spain,  was  fabled  to  have  forced  his  pas- 
sage against  Albion. 

TIm  Pen-  The  Pennine  Alps,  or  Alpes  Pennine,  seem  to  have 

nine  Alp*,  derived  their  name  from  the  Celtic  word  Pen,  signify- 
ing head  or  top,  in  relation  to  tire  heights  of  these 
mountains ; for  the  etymology  which  derives  the  name 
from  Perni  (Carthaginians),  as  denoting  it  to  have 
been  the  place  where  Hannibal  passed,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  tenor  of  history,  though 
it  was  a conjecture  entertained  in  the  time  of  Livy, 
(lib.  xxi.)  This  division  begins  at  the  north-east  of  the 
Alpes  Graiw,  and,  separating  the  Valais  from  Italy  on 
the  south,  extends  to  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone,  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  St.  Gothard.  There 
are  three  roads  acroas  these  mountains ; by  one  of 
which  the  Emperor  Constantius  marched  his  army 
against  the  Aletnoani ; and  by  another,  which  is  over 
Mount  Simplon,  Buonaparte  invaded  Italy,  in  1800, 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Marengo.  This  is  the  great 
road  into  Italy,  highly  improved  by  the  ci-devant 
emperor,  and  that  usually  travelled.  It  runs  along 
the  Savoy  side  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  thus  con- 
necting the  ridge  of  the  Jura  with  the  Alps.  At  St. 
Maurice  it  falls  in  with  the  road  that  traverses  the 
Swiss  margin  of  the  lake,  passes  up  the  Vallnis  be- 
yond Sion ; and  then,  turning  to  the  right,  climbs  the 
Great  Simplon,  and  conducts  the  traveller  to  the  lake 
Maggiore  and  Milan.  At  the  town  of  Mastigni,a  track 
unworthy  the  name  of  a road,  and  only  passable  by 
mules,  branches  off  to  the  Furca,  the  Col  de  Balrae, 
and  the  romantic  scenes  of  the  vale  of  Chamouni.  This 
division  contains  Great  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Blanc,  and 
that  immense  range  of  precipices  which  extends  south- 
ward from  the  Rhone,  and  northward  from  the  modem 
Piedmont.  Here  too  the  Alps  assume  their  greatest 
* breadth,  and  branch  out  into  those  enchanting  rallies, 
which  form  the  habitations  of  the  Swiss. 

The  Rhmtian  Alps,  or  Alpes  Rhmtic®,  are  named 


from  their  situation  in  the  ancient  Rhaetia.  There  ALPS, 
are  three  subdivisions  of  this  range  , first,  the  Rhmtian  The  JU»*- 
Alps  Proper,  which  form  an  immediate  junction  with  A,P* 
the  Pennine  Alps,  and  run  between  the  country  of  the 
Orisons  and  the  Tyrol,  to  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Pine  and  Drave,  and  in  their  course  give  rise  to  the 
Inn,  the  Adige,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Adda ; second,  the 
High  Alps,  designating  the  peculiar  heights  of  St. 

Gothard,  the  Vogelsberg,  the  Furca,  the  Crispalt,  the 
Schrcckhorn,  and  the  Grinisel,  which  they  contain  ; 
this  chain  runs  from  St.  Gothard  to  the  lake  Maggiore. 
dividing  Milan  from  Switzerland,  and,  in  its  course, 
a branch  of  the  river  Rhine  springs  from  the  mountain 
Vogelsberg,  and  the  sources  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Reuss  ore  to  be  found  in  tire  mountain  of  Furca.  This 
subdivision  is  sometimes  called  the  Helvetian  Alps. 

The  third  subdivision  of  this  range  is  that  of  the  L**- 
poiuine  Alps,  taking  their  name  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  arouud,  called  Lepontines;  these  moun- 
tains extend  southward  of  the  Pennine  Alps  and  of 
the  High  Alps,  and  standing  between  the  sources  of 
the  Rhone  and  the  lake  Maggiore,  join  the  Great 
St.  Bernard  westerly. 

The  Tyrolese,  or  Tridentine  Alps,  Alpes  Tridentin®,  The  Tyro- 
run  northward  of  Trent,  and  include  the  great  moun-  •*•*>  «*  Tri- 
tain  Brenner ; the  Alps  of  Algou,  in  Suabia,  are  a part  ”1rtine 
or  continuation  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  cannot  jusLly 
be  divided  from  it ; within  this  range,  in  the  county  of 
Konigseck-llothenfels,  stands  the  Hochvogel,  and  the 
rivers  Lech,  filer,  Bregentz,  and  the  Aller,  derive  their 
several  sources. 

The  None  Alps,  or  Alpes  Noric®,  take  their  name  The  Norte 
from  the  ancient  Noricum,  and  divide  the  counties  of  Alp*. 

Nice  and  Saltzburg,  and  the  territory  of  Venice  ; they 
extend  eastward  of  the  Rhmlian  Alps,  and  terminate 
at  Dolback,  in  the  Tyrol. 

The  Camic  Alps  (Alpes  Carnic®,  a part  of  them  which  The  Cmtm 
has  been  little  explored)  extend  from  the  None  Alps  to  Alp*. 
Mount  Occa,  running  between  Carinthia  and  Friuli. 

The  last  distinct  portion  of  these  mountains  is  that  iv  Julius 
known  by  the  different  names  of  the  Julian,  Pannonian,  Alp»,  Ac. 
or  Venetian  Alps;  Alpes  Julia1,  from  Julius  Caesar, 
who  formed  a plan  of  a road  over  this  part  of  the  Alps, 
which  the  F.mperor  Augustus  afterwards  completed ; 
and  the  additions  of  Pannouic®  or  Vend®  are  derived 
from  the  counties  of  Pannonia  and  of  Venice,  through 
which  they  run.  Tim  division  of  the  Alps  contiuues 
the  chain  from  Mount  Occa  to  the  gulf  of  Cnroaro,  in 
the  Venetian  gulf,  or  Adriatic  sea,  near  Istria,  running 
between  Carinthia,  Caruiola,  and  Friuli,  and  thus 
completing  the  crescent  before  described. 

The  A Ips,  according  toSaussure,  consist  in  their  higher 
summits  chiefly  of  a large-grained  granite.  Mount  Blanc, 
the  majestic  monarch  of  the  scene,  rises  nearly  16,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  seen  at  Lyons  in 
all  its  grandeur,  and  even  at  Dijon  and  I.angres,  a 
distance  of  140  miles.  Mount  Ceuis,  to  the  south  of 
Mount  Blanc,  is  another  remarkable  summit,  and  on 
these,  as  well  as  on  some  other  heights,  the  sun  sheds 
its  lustre  at  setting  full  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after 
the  light  has  disappeared  in  die  Pays  de  Vaud,  and 
other  places  in  Switzerland,  which  stand  more  than 
1,000  feet  above  the  sen.  At  the  rising  of  the  sun  the 
tops  of  these  mountains  are  illuminated  for  on  equal 
length  of  time  before  his  rpys  reach  the  surrounding 
country,  when  they  appear  like  stars  amidst  the  darkness 
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ALPS,  of  the  morning.  The  summit*  of  nil  the  higher  ranges 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  rallies  formed 
on  their  sides  are  guarded  by  terrific  precipices,  fre- 
quently of  1,000  feet  and  upwards  in  depth,  and  inter- 
spersed bv  those  beautiful,  but  dangerous  wonders  of 
nature,  the  glaciers.  These  are  rocky  pyramids  of 
ice,  accumulated  both  in  the  chasms  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  Alps  in  immense  quantities,  and  in  great  varieties  of 
shape.  Coxe  divides  them  into  the  upper  and  lower 
glaciers,  of  which  the  last  are  much  the  more  con- 
siderable in  extent  and  depth;  that  of  Dcs  Hois  is 
fifteen  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  upwards  of  three 
broad.  Saussure  found  the  average  depth  of  the  ice 
composing  this  glacier  from  eighty  to  a hundred 
feet.  They  seem  in  the  larger  ravines  as  if  enormous 
multitudes  of  icy  hills  had  rushed  from  the  summits  of 
the  surrounding  mountains,  and  crushed  each  other 
into  the  thousand  forms  that  thus  fill  up  the  valley 
below.  Their  surfaces  are  rough  and  granulated,  the 
ice  of  which  they  are  composed  being  remarkably 
porous  and  full  of  bubbles ; they  are  easily  passed, 
except  in  a rapid  descent,  and  in  the  case  of  snow 
accumulating  over  the  fissures,  which,  however,  are 
not  many,  and  always  felt  for  by  the  guides.  The 
upper  glaciers,  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  Alps, 
;%re  formed  of  the  purest  snow,  converted  into  various 
degrees  of  hardness,  and  continually  sliding  downward 


to  the  vallies.  The  avalanches  are  prodigious  massrs  ALl»s. 
of  these  accumulations,  which  are  suddenly  precipi-  — 
tated  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  increasing 
as  they  proceed,  sometimes  overwhelm  whole  villages  ^ 
at  their  I'eet.  The  vallies  themselves  present  some  of 
the  finest  landscapes  to  the  eye,  and  afford  the  most 
luxuriant  pasturage ; corn,  vines,  and  fruits,  diversify 
the  scene,  and  excellent  fish  of  all  kinds  abound  in 
the  waters.  Recesses  from  the  world  arc  formed  in 
the  very  heart  of  Europe,  which  would  seem  de- 
signed to  be  the  cradle  of  innocence  and  liberty;  but 
bow  differently  have  they  hitherto  appeared  to  the  war- 
rior and  the  statesman,  who  have  often  decided  the 
fates  of  the  civilised  world  upon  their  borders! — 

There  are,  of  course,  many  parts  of  the  Alps  which  yet 
remain  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man ; but  the  most 
noted  passes,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  those 
of  Mount  Cervin,  Furca,  Col  di  Seigne,  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard, St.  Guthard,  Splugeti,  the  Bulls  of  Kastadt,  and 
the  Brenner.  Tourists  in  these  districts  have  so  mul- 
tiplied the  descriptions  of  particular  passes,  that  we 
deem  it  unncccsary  to  conduct  the  reaaer  through  any 
of  the  ordinary  routes  : Saussure  and  the  MM.  Bouritt 
have  given  us,  perhaps,  the  only  scientific  accounts  of 
the  geological  and  mmera logical  wonders  of  the  scene ; 
while  Mr.  Archdeacon  Coxe.  and  other  intelligent  Eng- 
lish travellers,  are  in  the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers. 


Alps,  Suabian,  a chain  of  mountains  which  stretch 
along  the  frontiers  of  Wirtemberg,  in  Germany,  and 
separate  the  Danube  from  the  Neckar.  These  may  be 
considered  as  a continuation  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps;  and 
as  forming  part  also  of  the  Schwarzwald,  or  Black  Fo- 
rest. They  reach  from  Sultz  to  the  vicinage  of  Tubin- 
gen, and  then  eastward  as  far  as  Dim. 

Alps,  Maritime,  department  of  the,  in  France,  is 
formed  from  the  ancient  county  of  Nice,  and  a certain 
part  of  High  Provence.  Nice  is  its  chief  town,  and, 
with  Puget  and  Herieres,  forms  three  sub-prefects 
or  arrondissements.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-two 
cantons,  and  its  population  consists  of  131,300  inha- 
bitants. This  is  a mountainous  district;  but  the  vat- 
lies  produce  excellent  wine  and  oil.  It  is  in  the  eighth 
military  division  east. 

Alps,  Low  er,  department  of  the,  in  France,  is  formed 
out  of  Provence  High,  or  the  north-east  part  of  Provence, 
and  of  the  valley  of  Barcelonette.  Digne  is  the  chief 
place  of  this  division,  and  there  are  five  arrondissements, 
or  sub-prefectures,  i.  r.  Digne,  Barcelonette,  Castelane, 
Sisteron,  and  Forcalquier.  The  population  is  about 
149,400,  and  its  extent  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  French  leagues.  It  has  the  department  of  the 
Dppcr  Alps  to  the  north,  to  the  east  the  Piedmontese 
Alps,  the  department  of  the  Var  bounds  it  on  the 
south,  and  tne  mouth  of  the  Rhone  and  Vuueluse 
westward.  It  is  also  in  the  eighth  east  military  divi- 
sion. 

Alps,  Higiier,  department  of  the,  in  France,  formed 
of  the  south-east  part  of  Dauphiny,  and  part  of  Provence. 
Gap  is  the  chief  place,  and  there  are  three  sub-pre- 
fccturcs  or  arrondissements,  viz.  Gap,  Brianqon,  and 
Embrun.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-three  cantons,  its 
extent  is  two  hundred  and  fiftt-one  French  leagues, 
and  contains  a population  of  121,500  inhabitants. 


This  department  is  fertile  in  com,  wines,  and  nut-oil, 
and  on  its  hills  sheep  and  goats  abound.  It  is  in  the 
seventeenth  east  military  division. 

ALPUXARRAS,  lofty  mountains  of  Spain,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean : they  extend  from  Velez  to  Almeria,  and  are 
seventeen  leagues  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
eleven  leagues  from  north  to  south.  This  district  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  in 
Spain  ; it  is  covered  with  vines  and  various  other  fruit 
trees ; and  the  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious. 
The  inhabitants  were  originally  Moreacocs. 

ALQUIER,  in  Commerce,  a Portuguese  measure  of 
oil ; also  called  cantor;  two  alquiers  make  an  almond. 
It  is  likewise  a dry  measure  at  Lisbon  ; containing  an 
English  peck,  three  quarts,  and  one  pint. 

ALRAMECH,  or  An  am  ecu,  in  Astronomy,  an 
Arabic  name  for  the  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  Bootes,  commonly  called  Arcturus. 

ALREAD  Y,  adr.  All-ready ; wholly  ready ; or  in  rea- 
diness. Applied  to  that  which  is  all  ready,  done,  past. 

For  if  the  wolfe  conic  in  the  waie 
Their  £o»tJy  is  then  await. 

Whereof  tbei  »hn!d  I heir  flocke  drfendr. 

But  if  the  poure  thepo  offends 
In  anv-thynge,  though  it  he  life, 

Thci  lien  aii  ready  for  lo  unite. 

Cure.  Cm.  A.  The  Prague. 

That  wine  Mrniu  die  deliucrrr  and  *auer  of  hii  people,  which*? 
long  & many  daiea  g*»  hnlh  been  prumiaed,  and  many  hundred 
yercs  alreadie  looked  for,  i»  now  at  hade  to  come  in  dede. 

UdaiL  latht,  ch.  i. 

And  bids  thee  he  advic'd  for  the  best. 

F.re  thou  ihy  daughter  finch,  in  holy  band 
Of  wedlock e.  to  that  new  uiiknowru  gufjt : 

For  lie  already  plighted  hi*  right  hand 
Unto  another  love,  and  to  another  land. 

jjpraMT  i Faerie  Qtnene,  cant.  tu. 
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In  the  spiritual  heaven,  in  vain  shall  we  expect  mv  further  In- 
RL\UY.  sight,  Ilian  the  ulrcoJjj  revealed  wilt  of  the  Father  hath  vouchsafed 
’ to  open  to  us.  Bp.  Hitir*  Peace  Maker. 

ALSI1KIM.  All  things  are  God's  already,  we  can  give  him  no  light  by  consc- 
crating  any,  that  he  had  ix>t  before.  Seidtn’t  Table  Talk, 

The  tuneful  lark  already  stretch’d  her  wing. 

And,  flickering  on  her  nest,  made  short  essays  to  sing. 

Dryden’s  Pale  man  and  Arcite. 

ALRESFORD,  a market  town  of  Hampshire,  di- 
vided into  two  parishes.  Old  and  New,  the  first  being 
a little  north  of  the  other,  six  miles  from  Winchester, 
and  57  from  London.  The  united  population  of  these 
parishes  amounts  to  1,429  inhabitants.  It  was  at  one 
time  a place  of  considerable  importance,  and  sent  a 
member  to  parliament ; but  time,  and  three  dreadful 
fire*  have  united  to  reduce  it  to  its  present  dilapidated 
state.  It  is,  however,  at  present,  a neat  town,  and 
has  a considerable  market  on  Thursdays,  with  an  an- 
nual fair  for  sheep,  horses,  and  cows.  At  Cheriton 
Downs,  near  this  town,  a battle  was  fought,  on  the 
29lh  of  March,  1644,  between  Lord  Hopton,  who 
commanded  the  forces  of  Charles  l.  (about  8,000  in 
number),  and  Waller,  who  headed  the  army  of  the 
parliament.  Hopton  was  defeated ; and  there  fell  on 
the  king’s  side.  Lord  John  Stewart,  brother  to  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  and  Sir  John  Smith,  brother  to 
Lord  Carrington. 

ALSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  Airs  a,  a small 
river  which  runs  by  Aquileia,  in  Italy,  and  joins  the 
Adriatic  gulf.  It  was  into  this  river  that  the  body  of 
Constantine,  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
was  thrown,  after  he  was  defeated  by  his  brother  Con- 
stant. 

AI.SACF.,  that  portion  of  France  which  has,  since 
the  Revolution,  been  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Department  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  a rich  and  extensive 
district,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  S.  by 
Switzerland,  on  the  W.  by  the  Vosges  mountains,  and 
on  the  N.  by  what  was  called  the  Department  of  Mont 
Tonnenre.  It  comprises  an  area  of  3*740  square  miles, 
and  a population  of  915,191  inhabitants.  It  abounds 
with  various  valuable  mineral  productions,  with  wood, 
hemp,  corn,  and  wine,  the  last  being  principally  confined 
to  the  Upper  portion  of  the  province.  It  is  a very 
flourishing  manufacturing  portion  of  the  French  nation. 

ALSCHAUSEN,  a custlo  and  small  town  in  Suabia, 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  knights  commanders  of  the 
Teutonic  order.  Population  of  the  town  about  1,600. 
It  is  nine  miles  S.  of  Buchau. 

ALSEN,  a small  but  rich  island  in  the  Baltic,  be- 
tween Funen  and  the  coast  of  Sluswick,  containing 
about  15,045  inhabitants:  it  is  eighteen  miles  long 
and  nine  broad.  There  is  a small  town  of  this  name 
in  Sweden,  22  miles  from  Ostersund. 

ALSFELD,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Hesse,  50  miles  from  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine.  It  contains  3,020  inhabitants;  and  has  an 
ancient  castle  belonging  to  the  princes  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt. 

ALSHASH,a  city  and  province  of  Great  Buckharia, 
on  the  river  Sihoun,  or  Sir.  This  city,  now  called 
Thasctkand,  was  once  a flourishing  place,  but  was 
ruined  by  Jenghiz  Khan.  N.  lat.  43°. 

ALSHEIM.  a market  town  now  belonging  to  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  in  Germany  ; but  formerly  com- 


prehended in  the  upper  bniliwic  of  Alzey,  in  the  pala-  ALSIiEFM 
tiuate  of  the  Rhine.  It  contains  about  1,000  inuabi-  — 
tarns,  and  is  ten  miles  north  of  Worms. 

AI-S1NE,  in  Botany,  chickweed  ; a geuus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  class  Pcntandria,  and  order  Trigynia, 

ALS1RAT,  in  the  Mahometan  Theology,  a bridge 
across  tha  abyss  of  hell,  over  which,  it  is  feigned,  all 
persons  are  to  pass  after  trial  on  the  day  of  judgment. 

This  bridge  is  represented  as  being  sharper  than  a 
sword,  finer  than  a hair,  and  beset  with  briars  and 
thorns;  yet,  led  by  the  prophet  and  his  Mussulmcn,  all 
the  good  and  faithful  are  to  fly  over  it,  rapidly  and 
easily  as  the  wind,  while  the  wicked  will  fall  headlong 
into  the  depths  below. 

ALS1UM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a maritime  town 
at  the  west  of  the  Tiber,  now  called  Statua.  Pli  n.  hi. 
c.  3.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  Epist.  6. 

ALSLEBEN,  an  ancient  town  end  castle  of  Prussia, 
in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Saale.  It  has  a 
population  of  nearly  1,100  inhabitants,  and  contains 
about  234  houses.  E.  long.  11°,  52'.  N.  lat.  51°,  40'. 

AL'SO,  adx  . ^ Al-so.  So,  from  the  Gothic  article 

Als,  \ sa,  so;  it,  or  that. 

Alsoox'.  j Als  is  al,  and  es,  or  as,  it,  that, 
or  which. — Tooke. 


pc  cyte  be  barnde  al  ctcnr,  & s chyrchc  al  w 
Of  ourc  le-uedr,  pat  per  ionc  «■». 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  560 . 

Also  thri  uurn,  there  U an  hell. 

Whic-br  mtu  man*  am*  i*  due; 

And  bidden  v*  tbrrforr  eschew  c 
That  wicked  U,  aud  do  the  good. 

(Wr-  Can.  A.  The  Prologue. 
Astroaonayer*  al  so,  arm  at  ere  wbitles  end 
Of  pat  waa  calculeii  of  pc  clymat.  the  cuntmrye  pey  findep. 

lr elm  <y  l*ier»  p.  J91. 

Iloilo  waskatd  Robert!,  whan  ho  was  baptized 
porgh  pc  kyng  Atfridc,  a Is  he  had  deaked. 

R.  Bn ame,  p.  24. 

The  nixt  mow  a b tome  aa  the  brycht  day, 

11k  ion  vprisand  chaait  the  vU-roes  away, 

Eucaa  gau  in  cofry  coist  about 
Ilia  folk  is  all  assciuby  I in  auc  rout. 

Douglas,  book  v.  p.  1J6. 
Alsoone  may  shephesrd  e’lmbe  to  ikie, 

That  I cades  in  lowly  dales. 

As  gotehrrd  prowd,  that,  sitting  live. 

Upon  the  mountayuc  sayks. 

Spenser's  Shrp.  CaL  July- 

I tweare  by  all  the  orders  of  knighthood  that  arc  in  the  world,  tc. 
pay  thee,  as  I have  said,  oik  rciill  upon  another  ; yea,  and  those 
also  perfumed.  Sheiten'i  Trans.  Don  Quit.  Ed.  l($i 

At  the  same  time  that  Cod  gave  u*  our  being  and  nature,  he 
planted  in  us  an  inclination  lo  preserve  it,  and  a desire  also  of  our 
own  well-being  and  happiness.  Bp.  bull's  Sermons. 

ALSTOE,  the  name  of  a hundred  in  the  county  of 
Rutland.  It  is  the  most  extensive  division  of  that 
county,  containing  about  27,091  acres;  and  compre- 
hending the  parishes  of  Ashwell,  Burley,  Cotsmure. 
Exion,  Greatham,  Market  Uverlon,  Pickworth,  Stret- 
ton,  Tigh  or  Teigh,  Thimlelon,  Wissendinc,  and  Whit- 
well.  Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall,  son  of  Richard,  a 
younger  son  of  king  John,  and  eldest  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, held  the  entire  fee  of  this  hundred  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  It  afterwards  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  crown. 

ALSTON! A,  in  Botany,  so  called  from  Dr.  Charles 
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AI.STO-  Alston,  Of  Edinburgh,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
NIA.  the  class  Polyamlrm,  and  order  Monogynia. 

ALTAI  ALSVROEMERIA , in  Botany  (deriving  ita  name 

MOUN-  ^rom  Alslrbmer),  a genus  of  plants  belonging 

TAINS,  to  the  class  Hcxamlria,  and  order  Monogynia. 

ALT,  a river  of  Lancashire,  which  rises  near  Knows- 
ley-purk ; and  thence,  running  in  a north-westerly  direc- 
tion, enters  the  Irish  sea  near  Fromiy  point. 

Alt,  in  Music,  the  higher  notes  in  the  gamut. 

Alt-Ka  vrtadt,  a village  and  castle  in  the  bishop- 
ric of  Menseburg,  between  Leipsic  and  Lulunt,  on  the 
borders  of  Saxonv,  noticeable  as  the  place  where  Jt 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Charles  \ll.  of  Sweden, 
and  Augustus  11.  of  Poland  ; and  where,  in  1707,  the 
religious  freedom  of  the  Protestants  of  Silesia  was  se- 
cured by  a treaty  with  the  imperial  envoy.  Count 
Wratislaw. 

ALTA  GRACIA,  u small  city  of  South  America, 
founded  in  the  year  1540.  It  is  situated  in  the  pro- 
vince of  I-atagaos.  This  is  also  the  name  of  several 
small  places  in  these  parts  of  the  New  World. 

ALTAI  MOUNTAINS,  a range  of  mountains  in 
Asia,  extending,  under  different  names,  about  5,000 
miles  in  length,  between  the  70th  and  140th  degrees  of 
E.  Ion.  The  heart  of  this  immense  chain  consists,  fur 
the  most  part,  of  gTanite,  porphyry,  limestone,  marble, 
and  various  valuable  ores.  In  some  parts  of  it,  in 
Russia,  are  several  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  large 
masses  of  native  iron  have  been  occasionally  dug  out  of  it. 

The  Bogdo  Tola,  or  Bogtlo  Alim,  the  Almighty  moun- 
tain, is  situated  in  about  94°  E.  Ion. and  47°N.Ut.  on  the 
limit  between  the  Soongarian  and  Mongolian  deserts : 
thence  a chain  runs  N.  W.  called  the  Gulden  mountain, 
being  the  main  Altaian  ridge,  and  passing  the  sources 
of  the  Irtish,  extends  to  the  lake  of  Altyn.  Another 
range  called  Changai,  passes  to  the  south,  and  a ridge, 
by  the  Tartars  called  Alla  Koola,  or  Alla  Tau,  or  the 
Chequered  mountain,  stretches  to  the  west,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  river  Hi,  a considerable  stream  running 
northward.  This  principal  chain  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  Chinese  ana  Russian  empires,  and  proceeds  on- 
ward from  the  Irtish  to  the  Amur,  or  Amour  river, 
branches  into  the  mountains  of  Kamschatka  and  Oud- 
skoi,  or  Okhotsz,  terminating  in  the  sea  of  Kamschatka, 
where  it  forms  the  extended  chain  of  the  Aleutian 
islands  which  unite  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  with 
North-west  America.  The  Lesser  Attain  chain  separates 
Roongoria  from  the  government  of  Kofhyvnn;  and  near 
the  conjunction  of  these  two  main  divisions  are  the  prin- 
cipal sources  ofthe  Yenisei,  the  Oby,  and  the  Irtish,  Which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Northern  ocean.  Though  tmoh 
of  these  mountains  as  have  been  explored  present  many 
interesting  inineralogical  and  geological  facts,  and  the 
whole  chain,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  extent,  can  be 
rivalled  only  by  the  Andes  of  .South  America,  they 
have  never  yet  been  very  accurately  laid  down  in  maps, 
and  are  known  amongst  the  semi-barberous  people  who 
inhabit  the  surrounding  country,  by  so  many  various 
names  and  subdivisions,  that  a connected  description 
of  them  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  gather.  The  Russian 
maps  of  these  districts  are  little  credited  by  Major 
Rennel ; and  though  they  are  preferred  by  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton, he  admits  that  these  mountains  are  very  faintly 
indicated  in  them.  The  map  of  Isleniff,  a Russian 
officer,  appears  to  be  the  best. 


The  nine  Russian  portions  of  the  Altain  chain  are  ALTAI 
most  known,  and  are  divided  into  the  Alnsey  or  Alas-  MOUN- 
kai,  the  Kolhyvan,  the  Korbolikinsk,  the  Oubinsk,  the  TAINS. 
BukUirmiusk,  the  Teletsk,  the  Tsharinsk,  the  Krasnoy- 
arsk,  and  the  Kunetz;  the  last  two  ridges  are  almost 
wholly  ma 

covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Sometimes  the  whole 
of  the  seven  preceding  divisions  of  these  mountains 
are  called  the  Kolhyvan  mountains,  as  situated  princi- 
pally in  the  government  of  that  name.  The  best  mines 
of  Siberia  are  found  amongst  these  mountains,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Korbolikinsk  division.  In  the  course  of 
forty  years  of  the  last  century,  the  only  period  of  which 
any  regular  account  of  the  unnual  produce  of  these 
mines  appears  to  have  been  kept,  they  produced  830 
poods  Russian  (equal  to  about  36  English  pounds 
each),  of  tine  gold ; and  24,460  poods  of  fine  silver. 

The  copn*  r mines  yield  annually  15,000  poods  of 
metal ; the  iron  mines,  running  through  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  range,  are  too  extensive,  and  iu  the  hands 
of  too  many  agents,  to  be  distinctly  estimated ; but 
they  form  one  of  die  most  important  sources  of  the 
rising  greatness  of  Russia. 

The  reader  will  find  further  details  of  these  moun- 
tains under  such  of  the  respective  names  of  the  various 
links  of  them  as  arc  known. 

ALTA  MONT,  a handsome  but  small  town  of  Cala- 
bria Citerior.  It  has  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron. 

E.  k>n.  16*’.  22'.  N.  lat.  39°,  40'. 

ALTAMURA,  a small  town  aad  province  in  the 
Ytngdotn  of  Naples,  in  the  territory  of  Bari,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Appenines.  E.  Ion.  16°,  54'.  N.  lat.  41°. 

ALTAR,  n.  All  are.  Lat.  from  altus,  high  ( dusuperi ). 

A place  raised,  to  receive  offerings  to  Jehovah,  in 
the  Jewish  Theology;  to  the  gods,  iu  the  Hcalhcu 
Mythology  ; and  applied  by  many  Cliristians  to  die 
place  where  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  ad- 
ministered. 

)>*  kyng  wepte  with  hit  in*,  that  sight  mykelle  lie  praiaed. 

Sc  silat  r jcrvte  pieciU  vpim  the  nUcc  laid. 

ft.  IVmrae,  p.  7P 

The  queue  liir  self  t»*t  by  the  aliart  ttimdit, 
ffaldand  the  TDtlder  in  hjrr  denote  hanriis, 

Hjr  ta  fine  bare,  and  the  bandit  of  tbrerie. 

Not  Snainyt,  hot  Iwing  by  hjr  lows  week. 

l)ougUt,  buuk  it  p.  | IB. 

She  with  the  mole  all  in  her  hand**  devout 
Stode  ncarc  the  c*Urr,  hare  of  the  »r.e  fimte, 

With  v«tnrr  fix  me,  the  bandc*  vnlaced  all.  $*rrry.  lb. 

Now  with  a ucrrH  cake  and  lifted  hands. 

All  hent  on  death,  before  her  oftnr  stands 
The  royal  victim,  the  devoted  fair ; 

Her  robes  were  gather'd,  mid  one  foot  wa»  bare.  PtU. 

Men  of  Adienys  bi  alk  thiagis  1 sc  gbou  a*  vryne  worse  hi  per  is 
for  I paiside  and  sigh  ghoure  mw  metis,  and  foondc  an  safer  in 
which  was  wrileti  to  the  unknowun  God.  therfiur  which  tiling  ghe 
tmknowinge  worschipcn  this  thing  1 »chewe  to  shoo. 

H ied/.  Dtdis,  ch.  avti. 

Men  of  Athens,  I prrtraae  that  in  all  thinges  ye  are  to  wper- 
sticiows.  For  as  I passed  by,  and  bebcide  die  laaner  h<iw  ye  wor- 
ship ynure  eoddes,  I founde  ari  mvUer  wherin  was  writta  ; vnto  the 
vnknowen  Cod.  Whom  je  then  ignorantly  worship,  him  shew  1 
•vnto  yon.  BMe.,  li^.  I*. 

They  cOmc  tike  sacrifices  in  their  trtmme. 

And'  lo  the  tiro  ey’d  maid  uf  smoakir  wane, 

All  hot.  and  blreding,  wWI  we  offer  dieia; 

The  maylad  Mar*  shall  ou  hi*  altar  sit 
Vp  to  the  esres  in  htond 

Akdwfifirrr'i  Kbtg  /ferry  IF.  Jet  pt.  act  iv 
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ALTAR.  Tl*e  W*J  doming  Into  our  grr«t  churches,  vas  anciently  at  the 
west  door,  that  men  might  *cc  the  «/(«r  end  all  the  church  before 
feeui,  the  other  door*  were  but  postern*. 

SkUcm’i  Table  Talk. 

Thy  liberal  heart,  Uiy  judging  eve. 

The  flower  unheeded  shall  descry. 

And  hid  it  round  heaven’*  allart  shed 
The  fragrance  of  it*  blushing  head. 

Graft  Ode  far  Wusic. 

Order*  were  given,  and  rigoroualy  iuslatvd  an, that  the  couuuuaioo- 
labic  should  In-  rcuiurcd  from  the  middle  of  the  area,  ubt-ie  it 
hitherto  %t«xl  in  all  ehurcbvs,  except  iit  cathedral*.  It  »u  placed 
at  the  ea*t  end,  railed  m,  and  denominated  an  altar. 

Unmet  IlitUny  of  fin  gland. 

Alta  as,  in  a theological  sense,  are  connected  in  their 
origin  with  one  of  the  most  important  inquiries  into 
the  customs  of  antiquity,  i.  e.  the  origin  of  sacrifices. 
If,  vith  many  eminent  Christian  writers,  we  regard  the 
latter  as  of  divine  institution,  ure  tuu»t  then  date  tiie 
origin  of  altars,  perhaps,  with  the  sacrifice  of  Abel; 
while  the  strong  attestation  of  the  divine  acceptance 
given  to  that  sacrifice,  to  the  sacrifices  of  Noah  and 
of  Abraham;  the  express  prescription  of  them  to  the 
friends  of  Job,  as  a means  of  propitiating  the  Deity; 
together  with  the  systematic  establishment  of  them  by 
divine  authority,  in  the  law  of  Moses  (on  which  occasion 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  altars  were  distinctly 
enjoined),  throw  an  interest  around  the  history  of  these 
edifices,  connected  with  the  highest  hopes  of  man. 
The  first  altars  were  doubtless  temporary,  and  crude 
in  their  materials.  When  we  consider  the  origin  of 
the  word,  and  the  constant  propensity  of  the  eastern 
nations  to  select  the  highest  eminences  for  their  early 
religious  riles,  it  might  designate,  in  the  first  instance, 
nothing  but  the  spot  on  which  their  offerings  were 
made,  an  opinion  which  is  confirmed  by  Hesychius 
and  Phavoriuus,  who  speak  of  people  that  had  sacri- 
fices without  altars  (or  distinct  edifices);  and  a similar 
testimony  of  Strabo,  respecting  the  ancient  Persians. 

In  sacred  history  we  first  read  expressly  of  the  altar 
of  Noah,  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  his  leaving  the 
ark  after  the  deluge : Abraham  erected  several ; and 
Jacob  consecrated,  perhaps,  the  stone  upon  which  he 
had  slept  at  Bethel  to  this  purpose  : it  is  certain  he 
returned  to  this  place  afterwards  (Gen.  xxxv.  1.)  for 
the  express  purpose  of  erecting  an  altar  at  the  com- 
mand of  Goa ; and  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
we  find  the  building  of  an  altar  enjoined. 

The  first  altar  which  Moses  erected  by  the  command 
of  Deity,  was  constructed  of  earth ; those  of  Gideon 
and  Manoah  were  respectively  a rock,  employed  upon 
the  emergency  for  that  purpose.  Among  the  Jews 
there  were  tiirce  principal  altars  : the  altar  of  incense, 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  the  altar,  or  table,  of 
shew-bread.  These  were  each  built  of  wood ; the 
first  and  the  last  overlaid  with  gold  ; the  second  with 
brass,  and  all  richly  ornamented  with  the  sculpture  of 
the  times.  With  respect  to  the  form  of  these  altars, 
there  has  becu  much  dispute  among  critics.  They 
are  represented,  by  Josephus,  as  being  square,  and 
having  horns  at  the  four  corners.  His  words  are, 

rrrpaywKOC  t UpvrO,  xtfxirouf upoa  ywnac. 

But  it  is  doubted  whether  these  horns  (alluded  to 
Ps.  cxviii.  27.)  were  made  of  wood,  horn-shaped, 
or  were  in  reality  the  horns  of  some  animal.  Their 
origin  is  also  curious.  Some  writers  have  imagined 


them  to  refer  to  the  diverging  rays  of  light,  when  ALTAR, 
breaking  forth  in  the  morning  or  from  behind  a 
cloud ; but  their  uses  are  clear.  They  served  to  secure 
the  sacrificial  victims,  and  for  the  fugitives  to  seize 
when  fleeing  to  the  ultar  for  protection.  Homs  were 
well-known  badges  too  of  diguity  and  power. 

It  was  a custom  among  the  ancients  to  inscribe 
upon  the  altars  the  name  or  character  of  the  divinity  to 
whom  tliey  were  dedicated.  Hence  St.  Paul  found  the 
inscription  of  the  “ Ay*  vffroc0rocH  upon  some  Atlicnien 
altars ; a singular  inscription,  eternized  by  the  memo- 
rable discourse  which  St.  Paul  grounded  upon  it,  and 
to  which  a variety  of  interpretations  have  been  affixed. 

Some  have  ascribed  this  particular  altar  to  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  who,  unable  to  account  for  the  eclipse 
at  our  Lord's  death,  was  yet  sensible  that  it  was  the 
sympathy  of  nature  with  a superior  Being.  Theophy- 
iact  attributes  it  to  the  appearance  of  an  uuknown 
spectre  after  a battle  lost  by  the  Athenians  ; others  to 
a complaint  of  the  god  Pan,  during  the  war  between 
the  Persians  and  Greeks,  who  considered  himself  neg- 
lected, and,  lest  any  other  deity  should  have  like  cause 
of  displeasure,  all  those  gods  who  were  not  named  were 
included  in  this  general  inscription.  GCcumeuius  im- 
putes the  occasion  to  a pestilence,  or  burning  disease, 
which  seized  the  Athenians,  after  their  offerings  to  all 
the  acknowledged  idols  remained  in  full  force,  until 
they  sacrificed  to  the  Unknown  God  whom  they  had 
displeased,  and  when  the  disorder  abated,  to  him  tliey 
attributed  the  cure.  St.  Jerome  has  supposed  it  to 
have  been  inscribed  to  the  gods  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa ; others,  that  it  was  one  of  those  uninscribed 
altars  erected  in  several  parts  of  Attica,  after  a solemn 
expiation  of  the  country  by  Epimenides.  Pausanias 
and  Philostratus  assert  that  there  were  several  altars 
at  Athens  “ to  the  unknown  gods and  Lucian,  in  his 
Philopatris,  swears  by  44  the  unknown  god  of  Athens." 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  par- 
ticularly intenued,  whose  power  had  been  often  dis- 
played, but  whose  name  was  unknown  to  them,  the 
Jews  not  using  the  word  Jehovah. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  altars  among  the  Greeks  : 
efirvpo i,  designed  for  burnt  sacrifices;  nxirpo«,  without 
fire,  and  aratpa*roi»  without  blood  ; for  upon  the  two 
last,  only  offerings  of  cakes,  or  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
libations,  could  be  presented  to  their  respective  divi- 
nities. Venus  had  an  altar  at  Paphos,  which  was 
araifiaurr.' c,  but  not  axvpoc;  and  Tacitus  says  that  she 
was  worshipped,  precibus  solis  et  igne  pure,  by  prayers 
and  fire  alone.  Among  the  primitive  Greeks,  the  con- 
secration of  their  alturs  was  attended  but  with  little 
expence ; but  as  they  increased  in  riches,  they  gra- 
dually introduced  more  magnificent  and  costly  ceremo- 
nies into  this  part  of  their  religious  worship.  From  a 
passage  in  the  Etpijnf  of  Aristophanes,  and  from  the 
Danaidcs  of  that  poet,  we  find  that  the  ordinary  mode 
of  the  consecration  of  altars  was  similar  to  that  of 
images.  He  speaks  of  a woman  dressed  in  a robe  of 
various  colours,  with  a vessel  filled  with  pulse  upon 
her  head,  consecrating  the  statue;:  of  Mercury  aud  the 
altars  of  Jove.  The  usual  mode  of  dedication  was  per- 
formed by  placing  a garland  of  flowers  upon  them, 
then  anointing  them  with  oil,  and  afterwards  offering 
up  libations  of  wine  and  oblations  of  fruits.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  uactioo,  with  oil,  constituted  the 
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ALTAR,  principal  part  of  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  and 
'^^'***  that  this  practice  was  derived  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity.  We  all  know  that,  among  the  Jews,  the 
altar  of  Moses  was  consecrated  by  the  pouring  out  of 
oil,  by  the  express  command  of  the  Dimity;  and  the 
altar  of  Jacob  was  dedicated  to  God  by  the  performance 
of  the  same  ceremony. 

Altars,  as  well  as  temples,  were  accounted  so  sacred 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  most  of  them  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  protecting  malefactors  of  various  descriptions, 
debtors,  and  even  rebellious  slaves,  who  fled  to  them 
for  refuge ; and  it  was  deemed  an  act  of  sacrilege  to 
force  the  fugitive  away. 

Tw'  fAt*  y*f  a Live  fsx/xu;  ijln 

AAA*  i£tA«LTin  nil  yxf  uX» 

fury,  tin.  1311. 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  those  who  killed  Cylou  and 
his  followers  when  hanging  upon  the  altars  were 
afterwards  stigmatised  with  tne  epithet  AAtnypui,  impi- 
ous and  profane;  and  Justin, in  his  history,  observes,  that 
the  murder  of  Laodamia,  who  had  fled  to  Diana’s  altar 
for  protection,  and  was  there  killed  by  Milo,  was  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Milo,  and  of  the  public  calami- 
ties of  JEolia.  After  this,  and  similar  cases  of  viola- 
lation,  the  privileges  of  the  asyla  were  seldom  if  ever 
directly  broken. 

But  although  the  sanctity  of  altars  was  generally  con- 
sidered inviolable  by  the  Greeks,  they  sometimes  evaded 
it  in  an  indirect  manner  either  by  setting  fire  to  the  altar, 
or  shutting  up  the  temple,  and  nnroofing  it.  Thucydides 
tells  us,  that  when  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  after 
having  entered  into  a traitorous  correspondence  with 
the  Persians  to  betray  the  interests  of  his  native  coun- 
try, fled  to  the  temple  and  altar  of  Minerva  Chalcicr- 
cus;  the  Laced  temouians,  reluctant  to  violate  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess,  and  at  the  same  time  determined 
to  punish  his  treason,  uncovered  the  temple,  and  left 
him  to  perish  with  hunger.  And  Euripides,  in  his  Her- 
cules rurens,  thus  introduces  Lycus  treating  the  de- 
scendants of  Hercules — 

lUuo  Tir=.;  vmrrif  (uA* 

Efttntr^«T*  *vrin,  mi  irwpm  ru/es. 

Km  rip.  Here.  Fur.  940, 

In  the  same  poet,  Hcrmione  threatens  to  expel 
Andromache  from  the  temple  of  Thetis; 

Ti»f  su  Wftfurm  nm  t*  n»  w^rm Audrtm.  t.S6. 

In  Plautus’s  comedy  of  the  Mostellaria,  the  like  in- 
violability of  allars  and  tempi  es  appear  to  have  existed 
among  the  Romans.  A master  is  introduced,  threaten- 
ing his  runaway  slave,  who  had  fled  for  some  crime  to 
a sanctuary : 

Jam  jubebo  ignem  et  sanurata,  camifei,  cirqpmdari. 

Act  v.  «c.  5. 

and  he  represents  Labrax,  in  the  Rudens,  menacing 
his  female  slaves,  who  had  fled  to  the  asylum  of  Venus 
for  protection : 

Yokanum  addacam,  I*  Voted*  cat  sd versa r»u«. 

Act  IIS.  sc.  I. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  these  instances 
militate  against  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  altars,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  examples  of  using 
force  were  considered  by  the  ancients  as  not  alto- 
gether free  from  impiety,  and  the  general  protec- 
tion  of  altars  among  the  Romans  is  clear,  from  Ovid's 


using  the  word  **  ara"  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of  ai.tatl 
“ refugium,"  in  his  Tristia,  b.  iv.  c.  5.  v.  2.  We  must 
not,  however,  suppose  that  every  temple,  or  altar,  and 
image  of  the  deities,  afforded  a place  of  safety  to  those 
who  implored  their  protection.  A passage  of  Servius, 
in  his  Commentary  upon  Virgil's  Aiiieid,  expressly 
affirms  that  every  temple  was  not  a sanctuary,  hu» 
only  those  which  had  received  that  privilege,  from  the 
manner  of  their  consecration  : “ non  fuisse  asylum  in 
omnibus  templis,  nisi  quibus  consecration  is  lege  con- 
ccssum  cst/’ 

It  is  impossible  to  say  who  first  introduced  the 
practice  of  considering  altars  as  sanctuaries  among  the 
Greeks.  Some  writers  assert,  that  the  first  asylum 
was  founded  at  Athens  by  the  Heradidse ; others,  that 
there  was  one  previously  erected  by  Cadmus,  at 
Thebes.  However  this  may  be,  Virgil  evidently  con- 
siders that  altars  were  asyla  in  the  early  heroic  ages, 
and  introduces  Priam  and  Hecuba  clinging  to  the  altar 
for  protection : — 

Invent  ar»  fail  ■ — — • 

Hie  llecubn,  et  nut*  nequicqum  •ItarUcirrum, 

• ••••• 

Divura  amplexa.*  miuuIacia  lem-baut.  £nc id  1.  U.  Alt?. 

and  again : 

Hare  ara  tuebitur  otune*.  Jk  WJ- 

The  sanctity  of  altars,  of  temples,  and  of  images, 
was  generally  preserved  inviolate  until  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius Ctcsar ; but  this  able  and  profligate  prince,  with 
his  usual  political  sagacity,  saw  the  encouragement 
which  was  thus  held  out  to  crime,  and  abolished  them 
all,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  temple  of  Juno, 
at  Samos,  and  a temple  of  Eseulapius.  Suetonius,  in 
his  Life  of  Tiberius,  seems  to  think  that  the  emperor 
abolished  the  privileges  of  all  the  asyla  in  the  empire : 

“ Abolere  jus  moremque  asylorum,  qu«  usquam  erant." 

But  Tacitus,  in  his  Annals,  an  authority  far  superior 
to  the  former,  states  them  only  to  have  been  reformed 
and  abridged. 

Independent  of  the  public  altars  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  they  hud  also  private  or  domestic  altars, 
which  were  dedicated  to  the  Lares,  or  Penates,  the 
household  gods  of  the  ancients.  The  Greeks  called 
them  44  rtr^apn i,”  and  the  Latins  “ foci."  These 
14  eexn.on*'  and  “ foci”  were  but  one  step  in  height 
from  the  ground,  and  very  much  resembled  the  fire- 
places or  hearths  which  may  be  found  among  the  in- 
habitants of  country  villages  in  England  and  France. 

It  is  very  evident  that  a domestic  altar  existed  in  the 
palace  of  Priam,  from  the  testimony  of  Virgil;  and  it 
appears,  from  Pausanias  and  Servius,  that  it  was  con- 
secrated to  Jupiter  Herceus.  The  foci  contained  a 
perpetual  fire,  considered  as  sacred  to  the  44  lar  fa- 
rniharis,"  or  the  domestic  Zatpw  or  genius  of  the 
family.  Around  these  domestic  allars  the  ancients 
placed  their  penates,  or  household  deity.  Thus  Virgil, 
in  speaking  of  the  altar  of  the  Hereean  Jove  and  the 
penates,  says, 

Juxlaque  vrtrrrinia  lauro*. 

IncwnbcM  a nr,  atquc  umbra  coiuplcxa  peoatc*  ; 

and  Plautus 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ Iu  medio  foco 

Drfodit,  me  vcoeraas,  ut  id  icrvarrm  sibi. 

Ptsui.  AuImJ.  tretrg.  vi. 
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* ALTAR.  The  altars  of  the  ancients,  in  their  temples,  were 
placed  towards  the  east;  and,  probably,  hence  arose 
the  Christian  custom  of  placing  the  sacramental  table 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  early  churches. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  word  “ altare"  properly  sig- 
nifies “ a high  elevated  altar,"  in  contradistinction  to 
“ ara,"  which  means  a **  lower  altar."  Or  ara  may  be 
regarded  as  the  generic  word  for  altar,  and  altare 
the  specific  one  ; for  altaria  is  included  in  u ara/’  ac- 
cording to  the  following  lines  of  Virgil: 

» £u  ! quatuor  oral : 

Eccc  duas  tilii,  PnpUui,  tluoque  aJuria  Phabo, 

Eel.  r.  66. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  word  fivuoc  had  a much 
more  extensive  signification  than  tnc  altare  of  the 
Latins,  for  it  included  both  the  high  and  low  altar. 
With  the  Greeks,  too,  the  altars  differed  considerably, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  deity  to  whom  they 
were  consecrated  ; the  Qeot  Owpurtot  had  altars  elevated 
to  a great  height  from  the  ground ; and  Pausanias  tells 
us,  that  that  of  the  Olympian  Jove  was  nearly  twenty-two 
feet  high.  Porphyry,  however,  makes  no  difference  be- 
tween these  altars  and  those  that  were  consecrated  to 
the  use  of  the  Qtoi  XOonot.  But  the  Greeks  also  sa- 
crificed to  their  heroes  or  demi-gods  on  altars  close  to 
the  ground,  and  only  one  step  in  height,  which  they 
called  ftryapat.  The  0<cu  Wo kick  had  ditches  or 
trenches  dug  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice,  which  the 
Greeks  called  /So$pm  and  Xanw;  and  the  Latins, 
“ scrobes."  The  high  altars  also  were  temples,  as 
were  the  tombs  of  the  ancients,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
and  other  stupendous  edifices,  which,  while  they  served 
QS  sepulchres,  were  dedicated  to  relig;on|  purposes, 
and  consecrated  by  sacrifice.  Wc  have  aliwidy  pointed 
out  this  circumstance,  under  the  article  Egypt,  His- 
tory, chap.  V. 

Sacrifices  performed  upon  a turf  of  green  earth  (the 
aspes  virus  of  Horace)  were,  according  to  Hesvcliius, 
termed  Ownoi  «iro/3wpoi.  The  altars  of  the  Greeks 
were  originally  made  of  heaps  of  earth,  and  sometimes 
of  ashes,  as  tliut  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  mentioned 
by  Pausanias ; there  was  also  another  altar  of  ashes, 
at  Thebp*,  consecrated  to  Apollo,  who  derived  from 
it  the  cognomen  of  In  process  of  time  they 

were  formed  of  horn,  brick,  and  stone  (the  material  of 
the  famous  altar  at  Delos).  They  were  first  erected  in 
groves,  in  the  highways  and  streets,  as  well  as  upon 
the  tops  of  mountains ; but  after  the  introduction  of 
temples,  they  were,  of  course,  transferred  to  those 
edifices. 

The  square  form  was  that  most  commonly  adopted 
among  the  Greeks.  But  we  find  from  some  ancient 
medals,  that  there  also  existed  altars  of  a circular 
figure.  Many  were  certainly  triangular;  some  pos- 
sibly pyramidal.  The  ancient  altars  of  the  heathen 
world,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Jews,  were  undoubtedly 
adorned  with  horns.  In  the  Dionysica  of  Nonnus, 
Agave  is  introduced  offering  up  a sacrifice  upon  tvetpaj 
vtrpa  /3 and  those  which  remain  in  the  ruins  of 
Rome  are  ornamented  in  the  same  manner. 

Alta  a,  is  a term  used  among  many  Christians,  to 
signify  a square  table  placed  on  the  casteru  side  of  the 
church,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  platform  on 
which  it  stands,  a little  elevated  above  the  floor,  and 
set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  communion, 
marriage,  Ac.  These  altar-tables,  generally  made  of 
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wood,  fonnerly  possessed  the  power  of  screening  from  ALTAR, 
justice  the  individuals  who  fled  to  them  for  succour.  ~r 
The  council  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1509,  decreed  that 
no  altar  should  be  built  but  of  stone.  The  Romanists 
seem  to  have  denominated  them  altars  with  much 
greater  consistency  than  the  term  is  retained  by  Pro- 
testants, inasmuch  as  they  regard  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  as  a proper  sacrifice.  It  was  the  ancient 
practice,  both  of  tnc  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  to 
pray  with  their  faces  towards  the  east,  and,  as  wc  have 
seen,  to  place  their  altars  on  tables  towards  that  quar- 
ter ; hence  also  possibly  arose  the  practice  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England  turning  and  bowing 
towards  the  east  on  the  recital  of  the  apostles'  creed. 

See.  Moresin  expressly  tells  us,  that  the  altars  of 
Papal  Rome,  were  placed  towards  the  cast,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  practice  of  antiquity. 

At  first,  each  church  contained  but  one  altar ; but  in 
process  of  time  they  were  so  multiplied,  that  we  read 
of  no  less  than  twelve  or  thirteen  altars  in  some 
churches  ; in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  when  the  chantries 
were  granted  to  Henry  VIII.  there  were  fourteen ; and 
in  the  cathedral  of  Magdeburg  there  were  forty-nine. 

The  altars  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  bear  a strong 
resemblance  to  tombs ; and  as  the  primitive  Christians 
were  in  the  habit  of  holding  their  meetings  and  cele- 
brating the  mysteries  of  their  religion  over  the  graves 
of  their  martyrs,  it  was  formerly  a rule  in  the  Romish 
church  never  to  erect  an  altar  without  enclosing  in  it 
die  relics  of  some  saint. 

Altar  is  also  used  in  Church  History  for  the  obla- 
tions, or  incidental  incomes  of  the  church.  In  former 
times  they  made  a distinction  between  the  church  and 
the  altar  : the  tithes  were  called  ecclesia,  the  church, 
and  the  other  contingent  revenues  the  altar. 

Altar  op  Protiiksis,  is  a name  given  by  the  mo- 
dern Greeks  to  a small  preparatory  kiud  of  altar,  upon 
which  they  bless  the  bread  before  it  is  carried  to  the 
larger  one. 

ALTARAGE,  in  English  Ecclesiastical  Law,  in- 
cludes the  offerings  made  upon  the  altar,  and  the  tithes 
derived  to  the  priest  by  reason  of  his  administering  at 
the  altar,  obxcntio  alt  art*.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
pute, since  the  Reformation,  with  regard  to  the  extent 
of  the  vicar's  claim  upon  ti dies,  as  altaiage  : by  Mich. 

Cl  Eliz.  it  was  determined,  that  the  words,  altaragium 
cum  man.so  competent*  should  entitle  him  to  the  small 
tithes  of  the  parish;  but  in  the  case  of  Franklyn. 

T.  1721,  it  was  decreed,  and  it  is  now  generally  under-  **- 
stood,  that  the  extent  of  the  altarage  depends  entirely 
upon  the  usage  and  manner  of  endowment. 

ALTAR-THANE,  or  Church  Tiiaxe  ; in  ancient 
law  books,  the  parson  of  the  parish  is  so  called. 

ALTAVILLA,  a town  of  Naples,  with  the  title  of 
county,  1 8 miles  S.  E.  of  Salerno.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  another  town  seven  miles  S.  of  Benovento. 

ALTEA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, 24  miles  N.  E.  of  AlicanL  W.  Ion.  0°,  12'. 

N.  lat.  38°,  36*. 

A I. TEN  A,  a town  of  Prussia,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Leone 
and  Nelte.  Here  are  a Lutheran  and  Calvinist  church, 
a court  of  justice,  and  about  3,300  inhabitants,  many 
of  whom  are  employed  in  several  branches  of  manufac- 
ture. There  is  also  a small  district  in  South  Holland 
of  this  name. 
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ALTE-  AI.TENAU,  a river  of  Germany,  in  the  principality 
NAU.  of  WolfeiibutteJ,  which  falls  in  the  Orkcr. 

AL’kpR.  Altexau.  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  in 
the  principality  of  Grubcnhagen,  nine  miles  from 
Goslar;  with  1,200  inhabitants.  There  are  some  valu- 
able mines  of  silver,  lead,  and  tin,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

ALTENBERQ,  a small  mining  town  in  a bailiwic 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  mining  country  of  Saxony, 
with  about ‘200  houses,  18  miles  S.  of  Dresden. 


ALTENBRUCK,  a large  town  of  Hanover,  in  the 
land  of  Hadeln,  with  380  houses,  and  2,600  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  27  miles  N.  W.  ofStade. 

ALTENBURG,  an  ancient  town  and  principality  of 
Upper  Saxony.  The  principality  is  divided  by  the 
county  of  Gera,  into  two  parts,  which  are  now  re- 
spectively possessed  by  the  houses  of  Gotha  and  Saal- 
feld  ; the  domains  of  the  former  containing  96,000  in- 
habitants, and  those  of  the  latter  25,000.  The  soil  of 
both  portions  is  generally  good  and  fruitful,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  house  of  Gotha,  the  duke  of  which 
formerly  derived  from  it  a seat  and  a vote  at  the  diets 
of  the  empire  of  Germany.  The  capital  town,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  principality,  has  several  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  wool,  aud  has  long  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  It  is  20  miles 
S.  of  Lcipsic,  and  has  a population  of  9,500  inha- 
bitants. 

Altesbuko,  sometimes  called  Hungarian  Al- 
tenburo,  a town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Leilhu,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Danube,  in  the  county  of  Wiescl- 
burg ; carrying  on  a considerable  trade  in  cattle  and 
com.  It  is  17  miles  from  Presburg,  and  40  S.  E.  of 
Vienna.  There  is  a ruined  castle  now  used  for  gra- 
naries. E.  Ion.  23°,  15'.  N.  lat.  47°,  56'.  Also  a 
market  town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  confines  of 
Moravia,  with  a Benedictine  abbey  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; a village,  with  a medicinal  bath,  on  the  Danube, 
in  Lower  Austria ; a market  town  in  Transylvania, 
county  of  Hunyad,  with  gold  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; a village  below  Bo  ben,  in  the  Tyrol ; and  the 
name  of  several  villages  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Thuringia. 

ALTENMARKT,  a market  towu  in  Upper  Bavaria, 
circle  of  the  Iser,  on  the  borders  of  Saltsburg,  26  miles 
N.  W.  of  Saltsburg.  Also  the  name  of  two  market 
towns  in  the  Austrian  dominions  ; one  near  the  Ens,  in 
Styria ; the  other  in  Lower  Austria,  on  the  borders  of 
the  forest  of  Vienna. 


ALTENSTADT,  a market  town  and  bailiwic  in  the 
duchy  of  Hesse:  also  a town  of  France,  in  Lower 
Alsace,  on  the  tauter,  which  contains  1,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  nine  leagues  N.  E.  of  Strasburg. 


ALTER,  r. 

Alt'rrable, 

Alt'erakt, 

Alt'eratr, 

Alteration, 

Alterative,  adj. 

Altera'tive,  n. 


Alter,  vd  alterus  (which 
Vossius  thinks  is  from  the 
► Greek  oXXorpioc),  other. 

To  make  otherwise,  or  dif- 
I ferent;  to  change. 


For  gif  ttiou  wnji  that  al  the  victory© 

Of  the  hattafl,  UJi<!  chanci*  by  mid  by 
May  be  feduci*.  and  alterit  dare  Hgnoc  : 

Ace  myibekue  thuu  foster!*  si  in  vane. 

JJimgfas.  Book  X.  p.  341. 


So  lung  I am  content  to  line,  but  if  you  farther  crone,  ALTER. 

By  Mibtill  treaty  sure  rcdrr«w  of  ail  this  war  to  hane.  — 

Or  that  tiic  fate*  may  alt  red  be,  your  bone  is  siicot  in  value.  ALTER- 
Phaer.  Rook  x.  CATION. 

I call  God  to  record*  against  the  da#\e  we  sltdl  appear*  before 
our  L»rdc  Jam  to  geue  a reckoning  of  our  doings  that  I ncucr 
altered  one  sillnMe  ol  Gods  wovde,  against  my  covciece,  nor  wold  doe. 
this  day  if  all  that  is  in  earth,  w hettu-r  it  lie  honour,  pleasure,  or 
riches,  might  be  geueu  me.  TyruLU  in  Frith's  if 'orkrs,  to.  118. 

Now  if  ye  be  in  veroi  dede  turned  fro  cuil  Irees  into  good  tree*, 
bryng  ye  fuortiic  good  fniictcs,  such  as  nutic  tevtific  your  liertcs  lw 
bee  tniely  altered  into  a better  frniuo. 

I 'doll.  St.  fab,  cap.  ilk 
Under  smiling  she  was  dissimulate 
Prouocmtiue  with  blink  es  amorous 
And  sodainly  clwunged  and  alterete 
Angry,  as  any  serpent  venomous 
Right  pungitiu*  with  words  tedious 
Tim*  varuunl  she  was  wiio  list  take  kepe 
With  one  eye  laugh,  and  with  the  other  wepe. 

Chaucer.  Teste  ef  Crtseidf,  M.  195.  col.  4. 

Nature  that  gaut*  tlie  be*  so  feat*  a grace. 

To  finde  bony  of  m>  wondrous  fashion. 

Hath  taught  the  spider  out  of  the  same  place 

To  fetch  poytoti  by  strauugc  altcrocwn.  ffynll. 

•—  — ■■  -■■■ — If  prayers 

Could  alter  high  decrees,  I to  that  place 
Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard. 

That  on  my  bead  all  might  b*  riwted. 

Mitten's  Paradise  Last,  book  *. 

Be  sure,  our  Saviour  had  never  bidden  hi*  disciples  to  rejoice 
that  their  names  uit  written  in  heaven  ; if  tliere  had  not  been  a par- 
ticular enrolment  uf  tliem  ; or  if  that  record  hurl  been  alterable. 

Bp.  Halt' i Balm  of  Qifagrf, 

Whether  tlie  body  !>c  alterant,  or  altered,  perceptiou  constantly 
precedes  operation  ; otherwise  all  bodies  would  be  alike. 

Bacon's  Nat.  and  Riper.  Hitt. 

It  is  not  uaMty  to  name  divers  condition itc  engagement*,  both 
of  favours  iuufjudgnteuU,  wherein  God  liatb  been  pleased  to  vary 
from  his  former  iutimatiuns : and  such  alteration  doth  foil  well  con- 
sul with  the  infinite  wisdom,  me  rev,  and  justice  of  the  Almighty. 

J ip.  llalfs  Temptations  liqulUd. 

Simples  are  altcratiit  purgative.  AJferutttri  aro  such  as  correct, 
strengthen  nature,  alter,  any  way  hinder  or  resist  the  disease. 

" Burton's  JnaUmty  of  Afc  four  July. 

Revolving  in  his  alter'd  son] 

The  various  Uirus  of  chanc*  below ; 

And,  now  and  then,  a «igb  lie  stole ; 

And  tears  began  to  How. 

Drydos.  Jleittnder's  Fr««. 

Yet  such  we  find  they  are  as  can  control 
Tlie  serv ile  actions  of  our  wavering  soul: 

Can  fright,  can  alter , or  can  chain,  the  will; 

Tbcir  ills  all  built  ou  life,  that  fundamental  ilL 

Prior’s  SoLmon,  book  id. 

By  our  applications  we  cannot  pretend  to  produce  any  aherntma 
in  tli*  Deity,  but  by  an  sMeralion  in  ourselves  we  may  slier  the  re- 
lation or  respect  lying  between  him  and  us. 

Religion;  of  Nature. 

Alter,  or  Alter  De  Chaos,  an  ancicnl  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Alentejo,  sup»posed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Romans.  It  is  84  milts  N\  E.  of 
Lisbon.  W.  Ion.  7°,  26'.  N.  lat.  39°,  8'. 

ALTERANTS,  in  Medicine,  medicines  which  pro- 
duce a sensible  change  in  the  health  and  system 
of  the  patient,  without  any  perceptible  evacuation  of 
the  body.  Alterative  medicines  is  a synonimous  * 
term. 

ALTERCATION,  n.  Lat.  altcrcor,  from  alter,  oilier. 

Saying  olAemisc,  different  from,  in  opposition,  or 
answer  to:  applied  particularly  where  the  debate  or 
disputation  is  somewhat  acrimonious. 
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parties  wcr  »o  folk  altrrrand  on  ilk  side, 

Nt  nun  |ii5  toth  couth  telle,  wbcdir  i»cs  or  wene-tuld  tide, 
lkd  (Jod  |»At  b of  aiygbt,  At  may  help  whan  he  wide. 

H.  Bntnnc,  p.  314. 

But  stir  hole,  »hor(l v fur  to  sain, 

(-Vs  all  day  follcth  altercation 
lk  tom  frrndrs  in  diaputuan) 

Tber  fell  a strif  betwix  hi*  brrthrrn  two. 

Chaucer.  The  Marehantts  Tufe,  r.  I.  p.  381. 

We  have  find  altercation  and  clamour  riiunjjlj  : If  any  guoii  ought 
harr  been  done  by  damonr  tuul  altercation,  we  hare  suffered  on 
both  parts  more  tlLm  enough.  J}p.  Hall's  Peace  Maker. 

Wien  Jacob  abruptly  left  the  hoti»*  of  his  father-in-law,  Laban, 
and  was  pursued,  and  overtaken  by  him,  a warm  altercation  look 
plaCe-  Gilpin  t Tour  to  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland,  S(e. 

ALTERNATE,  r. 

AlterNate,  n. 

AlterNate,  adj. 

Ai.te  ax', 

Alter'*  ally, 

Alternately, 

Alterxa'tion, 

Alternative,  n. 

Alter'kative,  adj. 

Alternatively, 

Altern’ity. 

Thai  Idle  of  tbame  by  courts  altemat 
Sa  oft  gat*  and  retunus  tiiat  gait. 

DuHgtos.lmok  vi.  p.  167. 
But  fate  dwj  so  alrrriuir  live  design. 

Whilst  that  in  beaten,  I A is  tight  on  earth  roust  shine. 

B.  Jonson.  Vndersoood's.  Ode  Ixxxviii. 
And  Gtnl  made  two  great  limits,  great  for  their  use 
To  tm»n,  the  greater  to  have  rule  by  day, 

Tlie  less  by  night,  altern  ; and  made  the  stars, 

And  set  than  in  tlie  firmament  of  heaven 

To  illuminate  tlie  earth.  iUifom'i  Par.  Loot,  book  vis. 

Mary  then,  and  geiitjp  Anne, 

Both  to  reign  at  once  lwgau ; 

Alternately  they  stray'd. 

And  sometimes  Mary  was  tlie  fair. 

And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear. 

And  sometimes  both  1 obey'd.  Cowley's  Chronicle. 

While  men  conceive  tliey  [elephants]  never  lie  down,  and  enjoy 
not  the  position  uf  rest,  ordained  unto  all  pedestrions  animals,  lierrby 
they  imagine  that  an  animal  uf  the  vastest  dimension  and  longest 
duration,  should  live  in  a continual  motion,  witliout  that  o/lrniity 
aud  vicissitude  of  rest  whereby  all  otlters  continur. 

Bivum's  Vulgar  Erroun. 
Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain  delight. 

Alternate  like  tlie  scenes  uf  day  aud  night. 

Diyden't  PaUtnon  and  Arcite. 
And,  rais’d  in  pleasure,  or  repos'd  in  ease, 

(Grateful  alternate  of  substantial  peace). 

Prior's  Solemn,  book  i. 

Marla  look’d  wistfully  for  some  time  at  me,  and  then  at  her 
gout,— and  then  at  roe,— and  then  at  bet  goat  again,  and  so  on 
alternately.  Scene's  Tristram  Shandy. 

There  was  also  a necessity  of  dividing  tlie  sections  into  verses, 
that  they  might  be  a direction  hath  to  the  reader  and  the  interpreter 
w here  to  make  their  stop  at  every  tf/toni<dtr«  rending  and  inter- 
preting, till  tliey  had.  terse  by  verse,  gone  through  the  whole 
*rt:,^on-  Pridraux'i  Connect  imi. 

The  bashful  look,  the  rising  breast. 

Alternate  spread  alarms : 

The  lovely  stronger  stands  confc>t 
A maid  in  all  her  charms.  Goldsmith's  Hermit. 

In  viewing  this  monstrous  tragi  comic  scene,  the  must  opposite 
paiMmis  necessarily  succeed,  and  sometimes  mix  with  each  other  in 
the  mind ; alternate  contempt  an<  indignation  ^ alternate  laughter 
and  tears  ; alternate  scan*  and  horfo}. 

Burke,  on  the  French  Rnwfation. 

I aken  alternately,  desolation  by  famine,  and  destruction  bv  the 
sword.  Of  which  alter  note  coustruttiou  I tdu-U  add  n rciuuikank 


Allematio,  from  alternus, 
from  alter:  other. 

> To  follow  another,  one 
after  another,  in  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  the  same 
i changes,  or  turns. 


ALTER- 

CATION. 

ALTER- 

NATE. 


ev ample  or  two;  where  the  parallelism  arises  from  the  o/leraafton  of  ALTER- 
tlie  members  of  tlie  sentences.  Louth.  Isaiah.  Preliminary  Du.  NATE- 

Alternate,  in  Heraldry,  a term  designating  the  “ 
relative  situation  of  certain  quarters  in  the  shield,  or  though 
escutcheon.  The  first  and  fourth,  and  the  second  and 
third  quarters  (on  opposite  sides  to  each  other)  are 
called  alternate  quarters. 

Alternation,  or  Permutation,  in  Arithmetic, 
the  various  possible  changes  in  tlie  order  or  position  of 
different  numbers  or  things,  which  may  be  thus  illus- 
trated : two  things,  or  quantities,  a and  b,  may  either  of 
them  be  placed  first,  as  a b tyc  b o,  making  1 x 2 “ 2 
alternations ; a third  quantity,  or  thing  c may  be  placed 
in  three  different  positions  relative  to  <i  6 or  b a,  for  it 
may  stand  cither  before,  between,  or  after  each  of  these 
combinations,  tints  making  I x 2 x 3=6  alterna- 
tions. By  multiplying  the  series  of  natural  numbers 
into  each  other  continually,  down  to  the  last  number 
given,  the  ultimate  product  will  give  the  required 
number  of  all  alternations.  If,  therefore,  it  bo  asked 
how  many  alternations  (or  changes  as  they  are  com-  , 
mouly  called)  may  be  rung  on  (i  bells,  we  must  work 
thus  1 x 2 x 3 x4x5x6  = 720,  which  number 
will  give  the  required  answer. 

ALTHEA,  in  Botany,  marsh-mallow,  a genus  of 
plants  of  the  class  Monadclphia,  and  order  Polyandria. 

In  medicine  it  is  used  as  an  emollient,  or  demulcent, 
applied  in  cases  of  coughs  and  catarrhs.  The  root  of 
the  althca  was  formerly  made  into  many  compositions 
in  the  materia  medica,  but  it  is  now  seldom  used, 
except  ns  a syrup. 

ALTHEIM,  a market  town  of  Wirtemberg,  in  the 
districLof  the  Danube,  with  800  inhabitants;  also  a 
market  town  of  Austria,  in  the  bailiwic  of  Branau;  and 
a village  of  Bavaria,  17  miles  from  Passau. 

ALTHOUGH', conj.  AU-though.  Tho’, though,  thah, 
is  the  imperative  Dap  or  Daps  of  tlie  A.S.  verb 
Dapan  or  Dap$an  ; to  allow,  permit,  grant,  yield, 
assent.  H’ooke,  v-  »•  P-  184.) 

All  be  it,  or  be  it  all,  allowed,  permitted,  dec. 

For  many  n nun  so  hard  is  of  hi*  berte, 
lie  may  no!  uepe  although  him  sere  trorrte. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  f.  I.  p.  10. 

For  good  counsel!)  I*  good  to  Herr, 

All  though  n man  be  wi*e  hyrn  sclue, 

Yet  is  the  wisdoms  mure  of  twrlae. 

Gosoer.  Cots.  A.  The  Prologue. 

In  perils  strange.  In  labours  long  and  wide ; 

III  whirh  although  good  fortune  roe  befall. 

Yet  shall  it  not  by  none  be  testify  dr.  — x 

“ What  is  that  guest,"  qaoth  then  Sir  Artegall, 

**  That  you  into  such  peril*  presently  doth  call  ?" 

S)>t user's  Faerie  Querist,  book  vi.  can.  i. 

Cno.  Although  we  wioli  the  glory  Kill  ought  last 
Of  such  a night,  and  for  die  csum  i past : 

Yet  now.  great  lord  of  waters,  and  of  ides. 

Give  Proteus  leave  to  turn  onto  hi*  wile*. 

Ben  Jsmton't  Mosques.  SqXnnet  Triumph. 

Although  indeed  man  »a»  by  hi*  fault  a great  loser,  and  became 
deprived  of  high  advantage* ; 'yet  tlie  merev  of  God  did  leave  him 
in  ao  very  deplorable  estate.  Barrow’s  Sermons. 

— — Ev’n  the  favour’d  isles 

So  lately  found,  althcugh  the  constant  nm 
Cheer  all  their  seasons  with  a grateful  imile, 

Can  boast  but  little  virtue.  Cooper's  Talk,  book  i. 

Moderate  joy,  in  Latin  gaudiitm,  we  may  term  gladness.  The 
atoica  allowed  it.  to  be  not  unworthy  of  a wise  man.  altheugh,  in 
general,  they  u fleeted  to  be  very  unfriendly  to  the  pas*#utu. 

Beattie's  Elements  of  Marat  Sconce. 
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ALTIMETRY  (of  altus,  high,  and  ptrpuu,  to  mea- 
sure), in  Trigonometry,  a term  denoting  the  admeasure- 
ment of  height*,  accessible  and  inaccessible. 

ALT1N,  a lake  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  Altain  chain 
✓ of  mountains,  84  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth. 
It  is  the  source  of  the  river  Beiya,  which  afterwards 
uniting  with  some  smaller  streams,  forms  the  Oby, 
running  into  the  gulf  of  Oby. 

ALTINCAR,  in  Mineralogy,  and  more  particularly 
amongst  working  mineralists;  a factitious  salt  much 
used  in  the  process  of  fusion,  and  refining  of  metals. 

ALTINUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a flourishing  city 
of  Italy,  near  Aguileia,  and  famous  for  its  wool.  Pliny, 
iii.  18.  Mart.  Epig.  xxv. 

ALTIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a sacred  grove  round 
Jupiter’s  temple  at  Olympia,  where  the  statues  of  the 
victors  at  the  Olympic  games  were  generally  placed. 
Pavsak.  v.  20. 

ALTIS  ONANT,  aiij.  (alius,  high,  and  tonus,  sound). 
High  sounding. 

For  it  stood  ^really  with  reamn,  seeing  hi*  Jord  and  muter 
changed  h>9  estate  nnd  vocation,  that  he  should  alter  likt-mse  his 
dejM/iuiiiatiou,  and  get  a new  one,  that  were  famous  ami  aUntmmnt , 
u becoiued  the  new  older  and  cicrcisc  which  he  now  professed. 

Shelton's  Tram.  Don  Qua.  Ed.  Ida?. 

ALTITUDE,  n.  A/titudo,  heighth,  from  altus,  high. 
Heighth,  exaltation,  elevation. 

This  word  is  commonly  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Astrolabie. 

— — — — ■ — ■ ■ Rut  thou  do’  it  breath  ( 

Halt  heavy  luhsl.nioc,  Uced’vt  not,  »|je:ik'st,  art  *»uud, 

Trn  n>asl»  ai  rncli,  make  not  llwr  attitude 
Wliidi  thou  hast  |x-q*-i»i1>cufarly  fell, 

*|1ij  life's  a luvraclr.  4 

Sltaietptarts  King  Leer,  act  tv.  fC.  d. 

Whoever  ha*  an  ambition  to  be  Iw-ard  in  a crowd,  must  pres*, 
ntul  iqaeece,  and  thrust,  and  climb,  w ith  indefatigable  pain*,  uU  he 
hu«  etalU-d  himself  to  a certain  dr^nv  of  aUitudt  above  them. 

Swift's  Talc  of  a Tub. 

ThewAifiidraiidtirr.imfiftnre  of  the  Wrrkia,  I haw  no  doubt, 
arr  accurately  ktumu  in  SbnpiHirr, 

Gilpin's  Tour  to  the  I^ikcs  of  Cumberland,  iff. 

Altitude,  in  Geometry,  denotes  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  vertex  of  any  plane  or  solid  body  above 
the  line  or  plane  of  its  base ; thus  the  altituae  of  a 
triangle  is  measured  by  a perpendicular  let  fall  from 
any  one  of  its  angles  upon  the  base,  or  upon  the  base 
produced ; and  therefore  the  same  triangle  may  have 
different  altitudes,  accordingly  as  we  assume  one  side 
or  another  for  its  base.  Again,  the  altitude  of  a cone 
or  pyramid,  whether  right  or  oblique,  is  measured  by 
a perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  vertex  to  the  plane  of 
its  base  ; and  similar  remarks  apply  to  other  solids. 

hi  astronomy,  altUtules  are  measured  or  estimated 
by  the  angles  subtended  between  the  object  and  the 
plane  of  the  horizon ; and  this  altitude  may  be  either 
true  or  apparent.  The  apparent  altitude  is  that  which 
is  obtained  immediately  from  observation ; and  the  true 
altitude  is  that  which  results  by  correcting  the  apparent 
altitude  lor  parallax,  refraction,  dec.  See  our  Treatise 
on  Astronomy,  Div.  ii. 

The  altitude  of  a terrestrial  object  is  the  height  of 
its  vertex  above  some  horizontal  plane  assumed  us  a 
base  : but  in  what  may  be  called  physical  geography, 
the  altitudes  of  mountains  are  measured  from  the  gene- 
ral level  of  the  ocean ; that  is,  the  altitude  of  a moun- 
tain is  the  difference  between  the  mean  terrestrial 


radius  and  the  distance  of  the  vertex  of  the  mountain  ALTI- 
Crom  the  centre  of  the  earth.  TUDE. 

There  are  various  ways  of  ascertaining  the  altitude  ' -*1- 
of  terrestrial  objects,  viz. 

1.  By  mean*  of  lines  and  angles,  or  trigonometri- 
cally; for  which  see  Mathematics,  Div.  i. 

2.  By  barometrical  observations ; for  which  sec 
Pneumatics,  Div,  ii. 

3.  By  actually  measuring  the  level  between  the  base 
and  vertex  of  an  object ; for  which  see  Levelling,  in 
our  alphabetical  arrangement. 

4.  Besides  the  above,  which  ore  the  most  general 
and  scientific  methods  of  measuring  altitudes,  there 
are  also  various  practical  methods  that  may  be  applied 
in  cases  where  the  utmost  accuracy  is  not  required  \ 
viz.  by  optical  reflection,  by  the  lengths  of  shadows,  by 
moveable  staves,  the  geometrical  square.  Sec.  Arc. ; 
and,  generally,  by  any  method  in  which  the  calcula- 
tion depends  upon  the  similarity  of  plane  rectilineal 
triangles. 

Of  these  methods  we  propose  to  give  a few  examples. 

Problem  I. 

7b  measure  altitudes  by  means  of  staves. 

Let  AB  (fig.  1),  Miscellan  rocs,  Plate  111.  represent 
an  object  of  which  the  altitude  is  required.  Being 
provided  with  two  rods  or  staves,  of  different  lengths, 
plant  the  longest  of  them  as  CF,  at  a certain  measured 
distance  from  the  base  of  the  object ; then,  at  a fur- 
ther distance,  plant  the  second  or  shortest  staff’  ED, 
in  such  a manner  that  the  tops  of  the  two,  E and  F, 
mav  be  in  a line  with  the  top  of  the  tower  B. 

This  being  done,  measure  the  distance  ID,  as  also  the 
length  ED,  and  we  shall  have,  by  similar  triangles,  as 
ID  : ED  ::  IA  : AB; 

that  is,  by  multiplying  the  second  and  third  terms  to- 
gether, and  dividing  by  the  first,  we  shall  have  die  alti- 
tude of  the  tower  AB,  or 

WKxJA 
AB  - ID 

For  example,  suppose  I A = 100  feet,  ID  “ 8 feet, 
and  ED  = 4 feet,  then 

AB  = - — -1—  = 50  feet, 

o 

the  altitude  of  the  tower. 

When  the  base  of  the  object  is  inaccessible,  as  in. 

(fig  2),  two  such  operations  as  that  above  become  re- 
quisite, thps : 

I>et  ID  zz  a,  F.D  :=  d,  also  the  unknown  distance 
1 A = x,  and  the  required  altitude  of  the  object  = jr ; 
then  in  the  second  operation,  in  which  both  die  staves 
must  be  replanted,  make  the  second  distance  ID  = a\ 
and  the  second  unknown  distance  l'A  = x + c,c  being 
the  distance,  between  the.  two  stations  of  the  shorter 
staff  ED,  E'D' ; the  lengths  of  the  staves  still  remain- 
ing the  same.  Now,  from  the  preceding  proportion  we 
shall  have  (by  substituting  for  ID,  ED,  I A,  and  AB, 
the  above  letters), 

1st  operation,  a ; d x ; y ; 

2d  operation, o'  l d ;;  X+  c : y;. 
whence,  by  subtraction, 

(o’  to  a)  : d ::  c : 

consequently, 

y-  AB  = 


d e 
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Problem  II. 

J 

To  measure  altitudes  of  objects  by  means  of  their  thadous. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  methods  of  measuring 
altitudes  of  which  wc  have  any  record.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  first  employed  by  Thales  in  measuring  the 
heights  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt : with  this  view  he 
erected  a staff,  and  at  a certain  time  measured  the 
length  of  its  shadow ; at  the  same  time  the  length  of 
the  shadow  of  the  pyramid  was  also  ascertained : then 
knowing  the  length  of  the  staff,  he  made  the  height  of 
the  pyramid  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  staff,  as  the  shadow  of  the  former  to  the  shadow 
of  the  latter.  This  method  may  be  more  explicitly 
illustrated  as  follows : At  any  time  when  the  sun  shines, 
erect  a staff  a b (fur.  3)  perpendicularly  at  a,  and  mea- 
sure the  length  of  its  shadow ; at  the  same  time  cause 
the  length  of  the  shadow  of  the  proposed  object  AB 
(fig.  4)  to  be  also  taken.  Then,  by  similar  triangles,  as 
, ..  «.  , ab  x CA  . 

ca  l ab  ::  CA  ; = AB, 

ca 

the  altitude  required. 

If  the  altitude  be  inaccessible,  as  in  (fig.  4),  but  still 
such  that  the  difference  of  the  lengths  of  its  shadow, 
taken  at  two  different  times,  can  be  ascertained,  the 
altitude  may  be  found  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  last 
example.  ♦ 

Make  a b zz  a,  a c zz  b (fig.  3),  and  the  unknown 
length  of  the  shadow  of  AB,  vis.  AC  zz  x;  let  the 
second  shadow  of  the  rod,  a c'  zz  b\  the  second  shadow 
of  the  object,  AC*  = r±if,  and  the  height  AB  of  the 
object  = y : then,  by  the  preceding  proportion, 

1st  operation,  b : a x : jr; 

2d  operation,  1/  : a : : x ± d : y ; 

whence,  by  subtraction, 

bcnb‘  : a : : d ; y ; 

that  is, 

*u  ad 

ab  = j,=tst-’ 

the  altitude  required. 

Problem  III. 

To  measure  the  altitude  of  objects  by  means  of  optical 
. reflection. 

Place  a mirror,  or  other  reflecting  surface,  horizon- 
tally in  the  plauejjf  the  figure’s  base,  as  at  C (fig.  5), 
(in  which  case  we  suppose  the  object  to  be  accessible), 
i>nd  measure  the  distance  CA.  Now,  retire  back  in  the 
direction  AC  to  D,  till  the  eve  observes  the  top  of  the 
object  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  mirror,  which,  for 
the  greater  degree  of  accuracy,  may  be  marked  by  a 
line  across  it.  Then,  having  measured  the  distance 
DC,  and  ascertained  the  height  of  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, it  will  be  from  the  known  laws  of  reflection,  viz. 
the  equality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection,  as 

DC  : DE  ::  CA  : UE^ CA  = AB, 

the  altitude  of  the  object  required. 

When  the  object  is  inaccessible,  that  is,  when  the 
distance  CA  cannot  be  measured,  as  in  (fig.  6),  two 
soch  operations  as  that  above  must  be  employed. 
Thus,  let  ED  = a,  DC  = </,  and  the  unknown  distance 
CAsx;  also,  let  dt  denote  the  analogous  distance 


1)'  C in  the  second  operation,  and  * ± c the  seccud  ALTT- 
di  .stance  C'A,  or  c = the  dislaucc  between  the  two  TUDK- 
statious  of  tire  mirror ; and  let  the  required  height  of 
the  object  = v ; then,  substituting  the  above  letters  in 
the  preceding  proportion,  we  shall  have, 

1st  operation,  d : a x : yi; 

2d  operation,  d!  : a ;;  x c : y; 

whence,  by  subtraction, 

d & <f  : a : c : y; 
and,  consequently, 


y = AB  = 


the  altitude  sought. 

Problem  IV. 

To  measure  an  altitude  by  means  of  a geometrical  square. 

The  geometrical  square  is  nothing  more  than  a square 
board  or  frame,  having  one  of  its  sides  divided  into 
equal  parts ; a plumb-line  being  then  suspended  at  one 
of  its  angles,  falls  perpendicularly,  and  marks  off  a 
certain  number  of  those  divisions,  from  which  the 
height  of  the  object  may  be  determined  as  follows  (see 
fig.  7).  Having  fixed  the  instrument  at  any  place  C 
(fig.  8),  turn  the  square  about  the  centre  of  motion  if  it 
be  mounted  on  a stand,  or  otherwise  adjust  it  by  holding 
it  in  your  hands,  till  the  top  of  the  object  B is  perceived  in 
the  direction  of  the  sights,  or  of  the  side  of  the  square, 
and  note  the  number  of  divisions  F f cut  off  by  the 
plumb-line ; then,  having  measured  the  distance  CA, 
we  have,  by  similar  triangles, 

EF  ; F /::  CA  : BI1, 

, CAxP  f 

that  BH  = — , 

Ex 

and,  consequently, 

aB  = ™*f/+dc 

£r 

the  altitude  sought. 

In  the  case  of  an  inaccessible  object,  two  observa- 
tions must  be  made  similar  to  that  above;  in  which 
the  only  variable  lines  will  be  F j\  CA.  Let,  there- 
fore, the  side  of  the  square  = s,  and  the  variable  part 
V f — a,  in  the  first  observation,  and  al  in  the  second; 
also  put  the  unknown  distance  zz  x,  in  the  first  case, 
and  x ± c in  the  second  ; so  that  r will  be  the  distance 
of  the  observer’s  two  stations,  and  make  the  required 
height  of  the  object  :=  y.  Then,  on  the  same  princi- 
ples os  those  above, 

1st  operation,  s ; a ll  x l y; 

2d  operation,  s:<*'::x±c;y; 
whence  by  equality, 

a : a ::  x ± c : x, 
and  occ  a'  ;;  a'  ;;  c ; r; 

, _ a'c 

therefore,  x s r I 

a co  a 

and,  by  the  first  equation, 

ax  ao'c 

y = — ory  r — t-, 

J s s (a  to  ef)* 

the  altitude  required. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  method  made  use  of  in  all 
these  problems  for  inaccessible  objects,  will  give  the 
distance  of  the  objects  as  well  as  their  altitudes ; thus, 

Prob.  1 . The  distance  EG  = .r  — -7  — . . , - :• 

a d (a  X a) 
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Prob.  2.  The  distance  CA  r=  x =:  — = 

ii 

Prob.  3.  The  distance  CA  — x zz.  — — 


Pmb.  4.  The  distance  CA  = i r ■ 


ALT* 

SOUL 


ALT 

silk,  and  worsted  stuffs  *,  spinning,  and  weaving  of  ca-  ALTON, 
licoes  ; which  latter  branch  is  principally  carried  on  iu 
the  house  of  industry, established  here  in  the  year  1793. 

Under  Charles  I.  a party  of  royalists  took  refuge  in  the  , 
a ((/  v:  tty  church,  where  their  commanding  officer  was  killed  on 
the  spot. 

ALTON  A,  a considerable  city  of  Germany,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  Hamburgh.  It  was 
first  ranked  as  a city  in  1664,  shortly  after  it  had 


t>  a <1 

a {b  flfi  IS) 
acd 


(a  T.  it) 

Other  methods  for  the  mensuration  of  accessible  ob-  , .... 

jects,  independent  of  trigonometrical  operations,  may  been  united,  with  the  rest  of  the  lordship » ot  Pinneberg, 
be  seen  in  Dr.  If  cttok'i  Mensuration.  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  to  which  u still  belongs,  and 

. f r:  * .1  i » is  the  seat  of  the  Danish  East  India  company.  Up- 

Al-TklRCH,  t tom,  of  Franco,  m the  department  OMC  hundred  «,«!..  of  variou,  iitti,  trade 

of  the  Upper  Hbine,  a,*  m,l«  from  Muh  h»u«n.  It » f ^ lo  ,)|e  nOTlht,ril  **.,  aw|  m tbc  whalet 
the  brae!  or  an  aTOnd,«cme,n,  and  contmn.  1 .625  in-  mJ  ^ Alu)na  w„  „cari,  reduced 

habitants.  ^ to  ashes  in  1713,  by  Steinbock,  a Swedish  general ; but 

ALTMARK,  a division  of  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  under  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  Danish  sovereigns, 
containing  numerous  small  towns  and  villages : also  a ha#  rjacn  lo  foe  the  third  city  iu  that  kingdom,  and  con- 
town  of  Prussian  Pomerania.  tains  at  this  time  a population  of  30,000  souls.  Ma- 

ALTMUHL,  a river  of  Franconia,  which  empties  nufactories  of  silk  stuffs,  velvet,  calico,  stockings, 
itself  into  the  Danube,  at  Kclheitxi,  in  Bavaria.  gloves,  tobacco,  starch,  wax,  and  vinegar,  with  some 

ALTOGETH  ER,  ad t\  All,  to,  gather.  Sec  Gath Eft.  feW  tanneries,  sugar-refineries,  and  distilleries,  flourish 
All  gathered,  collected,  united,  conjoined;  and  con-  here.  It  has  an  academy,  founded  by  Christian  VII. ; 


scqucnily — wholly,  entirely,  completely. 


a public  library,  and  an  orphan-house.  The  inhabitants 
are  a mixture  of  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and 
Jews ; the  latter  of  whom  arc  said  lo  pqy  a consider- 
able sum  annually  for  the  toleration  they  eujoy. 

ALTORF,  or  Aldtdorf,  a town  of  Switzerland, 
the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Uri,  situated  in  a beautiful 
country,  near  the  river  Reuss.  It  was  in  this  town  that 
the  celebrated  William  Tell  laid  the  foundation  of  Swiss 
liberty  and  independence,  by  resisting  the  tyrannical 
measures  of  Gesler,  the  Austrian  governor.  There  still 
remains  a chapel  upon  the  spot  where  he  was  born. 
It  lies  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Lucerne.  E.  Ion.  8°,  27'. 
N.  lat.  46°,  50.  Population  about  4,000. 

Altorf,  in  the  circle  of  Rezat,  a town  of  Bavaria; 
the  capital  of  a district  of  the  same  name,  containing 
about  2,000  inhabitants.  There  formerly  existed  an 
university  here,  the  students  of  which,  in  1 803,  amounted* 
to  220  persons,  but  it  is  now  suppressed.  Hops  arc 
cultivated  in  the  vicinity,  which  has  rendered  the  place 
celebrated  for  the  brewing  of  malt  liquors.  1 1 is  distant 
12  miles  S.  E.  of  Nuremberg.  E.lon.  1 1°,  20*.  N.  lat. 
49°,  23'. 

Altorf,  a market  town  and  bailiwic  of  Suabia, 


Al  oiwr  there  Uw  men  might  *c*ca 
A work)  of  ladies  fall  on  knnfl 
Ht  forr  my  lady,  that  thereabout 
Wu  left  none  standing  iu  Um>  rout 
li.it  altogithcr  they  went  at  uurs 

To  lint'le.  C’Jkai«rr'i  Dr  fane,  fo.  3,»8. 

And  sum  (rate  it  lmppethe,  that  whan  lie  Mil  not  go  for ; and 
that  it  like  him  to  have  tl»c  enpcrcatc  and  hi*  children  with  him; 
than  thcl  goo  olU  to  gydert.  Sir  John  Manndeei/le,  p.  891. 

And  yet  all  such  suspicyou,  babheliug  not  w worth  a father 
altogether  when  It  were  well  considered. 

Sir  Thomas  More’s  Works,  (.  914.  c.  2. 

K either  did  all  lieretiqucs  cundcjnnr.  rnamairr  in  one  sorte. 

For  *oinnic  of  them  condemned  it  generally,  iuul  tlmrnwly,  and 

raliicr.  Jncet's  Defence  of  the  Apotogie. 

Qu.  Of  neytber,  able. 

For  if  of  joy,  tieiug  altogether  wanting. 

It  doth  remember  me  tl»c  more  of  sorrow : 

Or  if  of  griefc,  being  altogether  had. 

It  a dries  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy. 

Shakespeare's  lltch.  II.  act  iii.  *C.  4. 

A golden  apple  tots  altogether  by  the  ears,  as  if  a marrow  bone  or 
bony  ootnb  were  flung  amongst  bears. 

Uurtun's  .Anatomy  ef  Melancholy. 

The  greatest  oracle  may  be  aorortiiue*  silenced  by  a greater  difli-  . ..  , . , r air*  . s _ _ j . ,r»i  • » 

cnltv  : out  an  evade  altogrtirr  dumb  is  certainly  a scry  lamentable  kingdom  of  \\  irtcmlicrg,  atld  district  of  the  lake 

contradiction.  Up.  null  t Sermons. 

Embarked  in  death,  thy  passage  will  be  dark ; ami  tJw  sliorr,  on 
which  it  will  land  thee,  altogether  strange  mid  unknown. 

Mason.  Dm  Self- A" aotr letlg t . 

ALTOMUNSTEU,  a market  town  of  Bavaria,  20 
miles  N.  W.  of  Munich. 

ALTO,  in  Music,  high;  of  the  same  general  signifi- 
cation as  Alt. 

Alto  r.T  Basso,  in  Law,  an  absolute  submission 


They  contain  together  about  7,000  iu- 

1P1 


of  Constance, 
habitants. 

ALTRINGHAM,  a neat  and  populous  town  of  Che- 
shire, about  seven  miles  from  Knutsford,  and  180  from 
London.  It  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire, 
being  only  about  eight  miles  from  Manchester,  near 
the  duke  of  Bridgewater’s  canal,  from  Runcorn  to 
Worsley  mills.  For  many  ages,  Altriugham  has  been 
under  the  government  of  a mayor;  and  has  “ a guild 
of  all  differences,  high  and  low,  great  and  small,  to  mc-rcatory,"  for  free  trade.  There  is  no  place  of  worship 
arbitration.  Pouere  se  in  arbitrio  in  alto  et  basso.  here  for  members  of  the  established  church  ; but  the 
Alto-relievo,  in  Sculpture,  figures  which  project  methodists  and  dissenters  are  very  numerous.  The 
more  than  half  their  size  Irom  their  back-ground,  but  population  amounts  to  upwards  of  2,000  persons;  and 
are.  not  wholly  detached  from  it.  It  is  opposed  to  there  are  several  manufactories  of  cotton,  yarn,  anti 
basso- relievo,  in  the  greater  degree  of  its  projection.  worsted.  It  has  two  annual  fairs,  and  a market  on 
ALTON,  a market  town  of  the  county  of  Sou  thump-  Tuesdays, 
ton,  seated  on  the  river  Wye,  18  miles  from  Winchester,  ALTSOHL,  a mining  tow  n of  Hungary  (once  the 
and  47  from  London.  It  has  a population  of  2,316  iu-  residence  of  its  kings),  situated  on  the  river  Gran,  in 
.habitants.  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  woollens,  the  lower  circle  of  Sohl.  Iu  inhabitants  are  computed 
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ALT-  lo  amount  to  near  2,000.  There  arc  two  chalybeate 
SUHL  springs  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  88  miles  N.  E.  of  Presbnrg. 
“ AUrSDADT,  a town  of  Saxony,  in  Misnia,  near 
Stolpen;  a town  of  Wirtenibcrg,  near  Rotweil,  in  Sua- 
bia,  containing  1,000  inhabitants  ; another  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Olmutz,  with  a population  of  1 ,200 
persons ; anti  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Be- 
chin,  seven  miles  S.  E.  of  Feistritz. 

ALTUN  KUPRI,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 

fi&chalic  of  Bagdad,  situated  on  the  north  hank  of  the 
ittle  Zab,  over  which  it  has  numerous  bridges,  which 
arc  very  lofty.  A Turkish  gurrison  is  always  kept  in  this 
place.  Its  inhabitants  are  about  2,000.  The  distance 
from  this  town  to  Bagdad  is  about  200  miles.  E.  Ion. 
43°,  20:.  N.  lat.  35°,  45'. 

Alton* sou,  a river  which  joins  the  Tigris,  about 
ten  miles  from  Tecrit,  in  the  province  of  Kurdistan, 
in  Asia. 

ALTZEY,  anciently  Ai.tia,  or  Ai.cr.ta,  a town  and 
upper  bailiwic  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse* Darmstadt, 
on  the  rivulet  Selsach.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a canton, 
and  contains  about  3,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  about 
23  miles  W.  of  Worms. 

ALVA  DF.  TORMES,  a considerable  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  .Salamanca,  in  the  province  of 
I.eon,  It  stands  upon  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Tormes,  about  15  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Salamanca,  and  con- 
tains an  ancient  palace  of  the  sanguinary  zealot,  the 
duke  of  Alva,  who  took  his  title  from  this  town. 

ALVARADO,  a nver  of  New  Spain,  rising  in  the 
lofty  mountains  of  the  Zapotiras,  about  40  miles  S.  W. 
of  Guaxaca,  and  emptying  itself,  after  being  increased 
by  various  smaller  streams,  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
about  30  miles  from  Vera  Cruz, 

Alvarado,  a town  of  South  America,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  above  river,  in  the  province  of  Guaxaca, 
30  miles  S.  E.  of  Vera  Cruz.  W.  Ion.  96°,  36*.  N.  lat. 
18°,  40'. 

ALVAREZ,  a town  of  the  province  of  Estremadura, 
in  Portugal,  containing  about  1,500  inhabitants. 

ALU  DEL,  in  Chemistry,  an  earthen  pot,  or  cucur- 
bite,  formerly  used  for  containing  substances  for 
distillations.  It  was  open  at  both  ends,  that  a series 
might  be  readily  joined  together. 

ALVEARIUM,  in  Anatomy,  the  lower  part  of  the 
cavity  made  by  the  concha,  or  auricle  of  the  outer  ear, 
whence  that  bitter,  yellowish  excrement  exudes,  com- 
monly called  car-wax. 

ALVECHURCH,  a town  and  parish  of  Worcester- 
shire, containing  a population  of  1,344  persons.  It  is 
distant  from  Bromsgrovc  five  miles,  and  117  from  Lon- 
don. It  was  formerly  a place  of  some  note,  though  now 
in  decay.  The  bishop  of  Worcester  had  a palace  here ; 
and  there  are  some  alms-houses,  founded  in  the  year 
1580. 

ALVEOLI,  in  Anatomy,  the  sockets  in  which  the 
teeth  arc  fixed  in  the  jaws. 

ALVEOLUS,  Nautilus  Orthocf.ra,  in  Natural 
History,  a marine  body,  both  recent  and  fossile ; when 
recent,'  it  is  found  adhering  to  the  cavity  of  the  shell 
of  that  species  of  Nautili,  called  Beh-mnilsB ; when  in 
its  fossile  state,  it  is  detached  from  any  other  sub- 
stance, and  frequently  so  large,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  Belemnitcc  could  contain  it. 

ALVERE,  St.  a town  in  the  province  of  Perigord, 
in  France,  containing  above  1,800  inhabitants.  It  is 


the  chief  town  of  a canton,  in  the  department  of  the  ALVERE. 
Dordogne,  and  arrondissement  of  Bergerac,  about  16  ~ 

miles  from  Perigueux.  1 1 1 

ALVERTHORP,  a market  town  in  the  west  riding 
of  Yorkshire;  about  two  miles  from  Wakefield.  , It 
contains  nearly  4,000  inhabitants. 

ALVETON,  a town  of  Staffordshire,  three  milts 
from  Cheadle,  containing  934  inhabitants.  It  is  only 
remarkable  for  the  neighbouring  fortification  called 
Bunburv,  encompassed  by  a double  ditch,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century. 

ALUM,  in  Mineralogy,  an  ore  of  neutral  salt,  of 
much  importance  in  medicine,  and  in  various  arts.  It 
is  divided  into  three  distinct  families,  or  kinds ; first, 
the  saline;  second,  the  earthy  saline:  and  third,  the 
earthy.  The  first  species  is  almost  wholly  soluble  in 
water;  the  second  contains  a much  larger  portion  of 
earth  than  of  soluble  matter;  and  the  third  is  quite 
insoluble,  and  wants  that  sweetish,  astringent  taste, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  other  sorts.  See  Che- 
mistry and  Mineralogy,  Div.  ii. 

ALUNTIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in 
Sicily.  Plin.  iii.  8.;  Cic.  in  Vtn.  iv. 

ALVUS,  in  Anatomy,  the  lower  belly  or  venter.  It 
is  also  sometime^  applied  to  denote  the  slate  of  the 
bowels,  as  dlvus  liquids,  alvus  adstricta,  Ac. 

AL'WAYS,  ath.  All  wavs.  Through  all  ways;  i.  r. 
through  tlie  whole  course  of  life.  Skinner.  And  thus, 

At  all  times ; under  all  circumstances  or  conditions. 

Know  mi  mar  it  wrl  hen  now  of  these  thjngei  tofornr  declared, 
tint  nuui  ImIIi  not  n{uv<y  Uiilk  rightfutoo,  which  by  duty  of  right 
riK-nnorr  hauen  Iwe  *bould. 

Chaucer.  Tttl  of  lx*c,  book  iii.  fid-  SIS.  C.  1 
Thy  holye  worxle  of  eterw  excellence. 

Thy  mercy  es  promy  w,  that  i-  nlhtnmc  iuite 

Haue  ben  my  Hay  C.  nty  plUrr,  and  defence.  Jlryatt. 

A league  from  Epi<iiimi*im  h«<J  we  taiid, 

Before  the  at»aic»  winde-ohey  tug  deepc 
Gaue  any  trugicle  instance  of  our  ha/ me. 

Shakespeare's  Com.  of  Errors,  act  i. 

At  least  tbe  memory  of  that  more  than  man. 

From  wbn*e  vaattuiiu)  tliv  nb>ne»  tint  began, 

Shall  c*’n  nty  weak  and  worthless  verse  commend. 

For  wonders  ahrayc  did  bis  name  attend. 

Gt«iwy‘i  Windsor  Castle . 

The  root  is  a I units  supposed  to  hare  the  branches  joinrd  with  it 
and  where  a tree  is  mentioned,  'til  ilirayl  understood  to  he  a tree 
bearing  its  projx-r  fruit.  CLtrkt'x  .Smwotu. 

Earthly  parents  may  sometiuiea  punish  their  children  through 
passion,  i»r  for  their  pleasure  j but  our  liearenlv  father  dtram  cor- 
rects his  for  their  profit.  Mato*.  t)n  Self-  Knott  ledge ■ 

ALWEN,  a river  of  North  Wales,  which  runs  into 
the  Dee,  seven  miles  N.  E.  of  Dala,  in  Merionethshire. 

ALYSSUM,  in  Botany,  madwort,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  class  T«  t radvnamia,  and  order  Siliculos®. 

ALYSSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a fountain  of 
Arcadia,  whose  waters  were  feignea  to  cure  the  bite  of 
a mad  dog.  Pa  us.  viii.  19. 

ALYTARCHA,  in  Antiquity,  a priest  of  Antioch,  in 
Syria,  a servant  of  the  public  games,  whose  office  it 
was  to  keep  the  crowd  in  good  order,  and  to  encourage 
the  combatants.  The  officer  who  presided  at  the 
Olympic  games  was  sometimes  called  by  this  name; 
which  Faber  and  Prideauv  maintain  to  be  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Hellcnodicu* 

ALYTH,  a town  of  Perthshire,  in  Scotland,  12  miles 
from  Forfar.  Notwithstanding  this  town  was  const*- 
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ALYTH.  luted  a royal  borough  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
it  has  never  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  returning  mem- 
bers  to  parliament-  Near  the  town  are  some  remains 
Gf  an  aDcient  forest,  and  vestiges  of  a fortification. 
According  to  the  population  returns  of  1811,  Alytlx 
contained  2,503  inhabitants. 

ALYZIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  on  the 
western  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  opposite  the  Echina- 
dian  islands,  in  Acarnania. 

ALZIRA,  or  Alcira,  a fortified  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  district  of  Alcira,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  about 
six  leagues  from  the  town  or  that  name.  It  lies  on  the 
river  Xucar,  in  a fertile  neighbourhood,  and  contains 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  narrow.  It 
has  three  churches,  sit  convents,  a hospital,  and  two 
tine  bridges  over  the  Xucar. 

ALZON,  a town  of  Languedoc,  in  France,  the  head 
of  a canton,  in  the  department  of  the  Card,  turondisse- 
snent  of  Vejan;  population  900.  It  it  16$  leagues  W. 
of  Nismes. 

ALZONNF.,  a town  of  France,  in  I»wer  Languedoc, 
on  the  river  Frcsguel ; the  head  of  a canton,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aude,  arrondissement  of  Carcassone. 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  10  miles  W.  and  contains 
1,500  inhabitants. 

AM,  commonly  called  the  first  person,  present,  in- 
dicative of  the  verb  to  be.  The  foiiovring*v»ew  of  the 
various  connections  of  the  different  words,  by  the  aid 
of  which  we  conjugate  this  verb,  may  be  of  service  to 
the  future  etymologist. 

Gothic wigan.  # X 

Saxon Boon,  or  Wtsan.  I 

English To  be. 

German Seyn.  VEsiC. 

Dutch Zyn.  or  WccsPn*  & 

Danish W wren.  1 

Swedish Wan.  J 

Co.  Ik  im  U,oI.,  WoU  »ewi». 

or  arum,  \ 

Ss.  Ic  rom,  thu  cirt,  hr  y%  we  synd,  | j W«  v*;rron. 

E.  Ism,  tboo  art,  he  i$,  we  ■rm,  ) . t Wc  woven,  or 

or  a nr,  ( * \ were. 

G.  Ich  bin,  du  bint,  crist,  wir  »uul,  Ich  war,  Wir  witch. 

D Ickbcu.^br-t.  wyayn>  ik„s,  Wy  waaren. 

Ha.  Jrger,  doer,  hiuier,  wlere,  Jog  war,  Wi  ware. 

JSw . J|(  «r.  tu  cit,  bauiir,  weiirem,  J«k  war,  Wc  wore. 

What  * do  I feare  my  sdfe?  Hick’s  none  rite  by. 

Hie  Irani  luu?s  Richard.  (hat  is  I nm  I, 
h them  it  taurtkerer  he*  re  ? No ; yes,  I am. 

Shakespeare  t Rickard  III.  net  V. 
St*.  Thou  bur 'si  the  face  once  of  a noble  gentleman, 

Kaukt  in  the  fust  lile  of  llic  virtuous, 

By  every  hopeful  spirit,  ■ • • • • 

••*•••  TeU  me  Vbolet 

If  shame  have  not  forsook  thee,  with  thy  credit  ? 

\ in.  No.  inure  of  tbo*.*  racks;  what  I um,  loin. 

Jkau.  and  F letch.  Double  Marriage,  act  U. 

•*  1 ««u  better  than  thou,”  raises  lire  furious  and  bloody  ountrsta- 
tions  for  precvUencj  **  I one  holier  Ilian  thou,”  causes  a coutemntti- 
oua  separation  from  company,  hotter  jx-rluju  than  ourselves : 11 1 am 
wiser  than  lhoo,”ia  guilty  of  all  U*  irregular  opinions  that  die  world 
is  disquieted  withal.  Bp.  HalL't  Peace- Maker. 

He  doth  not  say  ” I am  thru-  light,  their  life,  their  grucle,  (beir 
strength,  or  lower, 11  but  only  M i «n.-”  Hu  sets  hi  it  were  his  hand 
to  a blank,  that  his  people  may  write  under  it  what  they  please  riant 
b good  for  them.  As  if  be  shook!  nay,  "Are  they  weak  ? I oat 
strength.  Are  they  poor,  l <rtn  riche*.  Air  they  in  trouble  ? 1 am 
comfort.  Are  they  sick  f 1 an*  health.  Arc  they  dying?  1 aw  life. 
Have  they  nothing  > I am  all  things.  1 am  wisdom  and  power,  I oat 


justice  and  mercy.  I aw  grace  and  goodness,  I <n  glory,  beauty,  AM- 

holiness,  enstnency,  saiwrrruuiewy,  perfection,  ail- sufficiency , eter-  

uity,  Jeliov&lt,  1 um.  Whatsoever  is  suitable  to  their  nature,  or  con-  All  ADP.t 
venient  for  them  in  their  several  conditions,  tint  1 am.  Wbatso-  v 
ever  is  aaiiabte  in  itself,  or  desirable  uutu  tbrra,  that  1 uw.  What- 
soever is  pure  am!  holy;  whatsoever  is  great  or  pleasant ; whatso- 
ever it  good  or  needful  to  make  ujou  happy  ; that  1 am.” 

He omdge't  Strmont. 

He  [BcmUp]  takes  notice,  that  though  " I am,”  be  commonly 
a verb  of  the  first  person,  yet  it  is  here  used  as  a noun  substantive, 
or  proper  name,  and  is  the  uominati  ve  case  to  another  verb  of  the 
third  person,  in  these  words,  H 1 am  hath  scot  me  unto  you.” 

Guardian,  No.  74. 

A v,  now  An  i,  formerly  a celebrated  city  of  Armenia, 
at  present  almost  totally  reduced.  It  is  said  to  have 
consisted  of  10,000  houses,  and  about  1,000  mosques. 

The  Tartars  took  this  place  iu  1219. 

AMABYR,  in  Old  Customs,  a price  paid  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  on  marrying  a virgin  of  his  tenantry.  It 
once  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Wale*, 
and  so  late  as  the  3d  of  Philip  and  Mary  we  find  Henry, 
earl  of  Arundel,  releasing  to  his  tenants  this  right.  ^ 

AMACHURA,  a river  of  die  province  of  Cumana.in 
South  America,  which  empties  itself  northward  tu 
the  principal  mouth  of  thcOronoco. 

AM  AC  it,  or  Am  a k,  a small  island,  which  is  joined  to 
Copenhagen  on  the  south  by  two  bridges.  It  was 
colonized  from  East  Friesland  by  Christian  II.  in  1516. 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  of  die 
capital  of  Denmark  with  butter,  cheese,  and  herbs,  and 
is  to  this  day  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
not  tinfreqaently  known  by  the  name  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  of  Copenhagen.  The  inhabitdbu  preserve 
much  of  their  original  dress  and  manners,  which  are  said 
to  resemble  those  of  the  society  called  Friends;  and, 
indeed,  their  particular  privileges,  courts  of  judicature, 
dec.  tend  to  preserve  these  distinctions,  although  inter- 
marriages are  constantly  taking  place  between  them 
hiid  I heir  neighbours  of  the  adjoining  city.  The  island 
is  about  four  miles  long,  and  (wo  broad,  and  contains 
some  quarries  for  bine  and  stone  for  building.  It  is 
destitute,  of  wood,  and  wholly  laid  out  to  thu  purposes 
of  tillage  and  gardening.  It  contains  about  3,500 
souls,  who  are  distributed  amongst  six  different  villages. 

There  are  two  churches,  where  service  is  performed 
both  in  Dutch  and  in  Danish. 

AMACL'SA,  an  island,  a province,  and  principality  of 
Japan,  with  a town  also  of  that  name,  near  the  roast  of 
the  island  Xiino.  E.  Ion.  129°,  20'.  N.  lat.  31°,  .35'. 

AM  A DAB  AD,  Amadabat.  See  Aiimedabad. 

AMADAN,  or  Hamadan  (supposed  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Ecbatatia.  and  still  sometimes  called  “ the 
royal  city-),  a town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  oflrac- 
Agemi,  80  leagues  N.  E.  of  Bagdad,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  Ispahan.  It  is  of  considerable 
extent,  well  supplied  with  water,  and  stands  in  a coun- 
try very  fertile  in  corn  and  rice;  the  climate  is  re- 
markably salubrious,  and  the  town  is  resorted  to  by 
the  sick  of  many  surrounding  provinces.  The  Arme- 
nians have  a church,  and  the  Jews  a synagogue  here; 
and  there  arc  some  remaining  fortifications,  but  it  is  a 
place  of  no  military  strength  The  principal  street,  and 
indeed  the  only  good  one,  is  built  of  the  bricks  of  the 
country,  dried  wholly  in  the  sun.  It  stands  in  E.  Ion. 

47°,  39\  N.  lat  35°,  15’. 

AMADEA,  a river  which  joins  the  Meta,  near  its 
source,  in  the  province  of  St.  Juan  do  los  Lanos,  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  South  America. 
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AMAPIA.  A MADIA,  a considerable  town  of  Asia,  in  the  pro- 
— vince  of  Kurdistan,  > miles  N.  of  Mosul.  It  stands 
AMALFI.  Up0n  a |0fty  mountain,  and  is  accessible  only  by  a 
S*,X~N  narrow  defile  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  is  subject 
to  a Turkish  bey,  who  holds  the  first  rank  amount 
those  of  his  own  title  iu  Kurdistan,  as  he  is  descended 
from  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  There  are  several  small 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  dependent  upon  the  go- 
vernment  of  Arcadia.  The  country  around  is  fertile. 

AMAGl’ANA,  a town  in  the  province  of  Quito,  in 
South  America,  and  about  ten  miles  from  that  city. 
Also  a river  in  the  same  province,  which  derives  its 
source  from  the  western  side  of  the  Andes,  and  runs 
north,  collecting  all  the  waters  of  the  neighbouring 
heights;  it  afterwards  joins  the  Esmeralda*,  near  the 
village  of  St.  Antonio,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

AMAIN',  aih,  A.S.  COagan,  xalere, posse,  the  past  par- 
ticiple CDajen;  might. 

With  all  might,  power,  strength. 

When  stars  <J«w  couau-U  rwl 

IiiCTochlug  carve  rrnoc  my  griefis  *t  fa»tr, 

Ami  thus  desired  night  in  wo  I uu»tc: 

And  to  exprrue  the  hut*  eicc«»i'ie  paine. 

Mine  eie*  their  dntwie  tract  ditlili  umaitu. 


Tivienlk. 


And  strait  outdrue 

Ajjaimt  Kurialiu  h»  nmnl.  Then  verily  Indeed*  diunajde  j 

Did  Nyaua  U.udljr  ahrinke,  nor  more  tolariw  in  durknewe  stayde,  i 
Soc'i  torments  then  him  tookc,he  cryed  amain  with  vover  sfravde.  ) 
Acneidot.  book  U.  by  "I'kas.  Fhaer. 
Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I come  amain*. 

To  sigiJftr,  that  rebels  there  arc  »p. 

And  put  the  Englishmen  vnto  the  M-rortl. 

Shakespeare's  Itcnry  VI.  td  port,  act  Hi.  K.  1. 


RtLrif.  Then  Palmcrist  and  Trincus  Mulching  their  lances  from 
their  dwnrf*.  and  clasping  Iheir  helmet*,  gaDopl  amain  after  the 
giant ; and  PaJneriu  having  gotten  a sight  of  hint,  cum*  posting 
amain,  saying.  Stay  trailer  jus  thief,  for  thou  mivt  not  so  carry 
away  ber,  that  is  worth  (he  greatest  lord  in  the  world. 

Beau,  and  Ftetrh.  Knt.  *f  the  Bum.  Fettle. 
She  said  : her  brim-fall  eyes,  thnt  ready  stood. 

And  only  wanted  will  to  weep  a flood, 

Rrlraa’d  Uirir  watry  store,  and  pouc\|  enwiN, 

Uke  douds,  low  bung,  a sober  sbowV  of  ruin. 


Drydent  &ii.  and  Guit  fo.  edit.  1701. 

Am aik,  or  Am  ayn,  in  Marine  Affairs,  literally  at 
once,  suddenly;  as  let  go  a-tnain,  i.  c.  let  it  run  at 
once ; a phrase  generally  applied  to  something  that  is 
hoisted  or  lowered  by  tackle.  It  haB  been  sometimes 
applied  to  the  summoning  an  enemy  to  strike  his 
colours,  or  to  yield.  **  To  strike  amain,"  is  to  lower 
the.  top-sails.  '*  To  wave  amain,*’  is  to  make  a signal 
by  waving  a sword  or  other  instrument,  as  a demand 
for  striking  top-sails,  colours,  See. 

AMAISTRE',  t.  To  master.  See  Mastkr. 


!»  be  not  rich  that  hath  Audiuiu-e,  and  hath  y*  power  that  no  *n«n 
nm  v amoistrein  i Chaucer.  Test  ef  Lime,  f.  305.  c.  *. 

fklo  had  a cause  his  senuiunt  to  scourge,  and  yet  clrapcd  be  ia 
neighbour,  to  perfourme  the  doing,  hi  raw-lie  would  not,  least  wrath 
ha<i  him  omairfred,  & so  might  be  hauc  laid  on  to  much. 

Id.  Ib.  f.  305.  c.  4. 

AMAK.  See  Amack. 

AMALEK,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a mountain,  on 
which  the  town  of  Pirathon  stood,  in  the  laud  of 
Ephraim ; and  where  Abdon,  the  son  of  Hillel,  the 
Pirwthonite,  a judge  of  Israel,  was  buried. 

AMALFI,  or  Amalpmi,  an  ancient  town  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  principality  of  Salerno,  10 
miles  S.  W.  of  Salerno.  Its  origin  has  been  dated 
from  the  emigration  of  a few  Roman  families,  who  em- 
barked in  the  fourth  century  for  Constantinople,  and 
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were  thrown  by  adverse  wind*  on  this  coast,  where  AMAH  l 
they  founded  a flourishing  republic.  In  82.0  it  appears 
in  considerable  rank  as  to  wealth  and  commercial  im-  ' ** * ,r 
portance,  under  the  protection  of  the  easteni  emperor;  Cf  1 
but  it  was  attacked  and  taken  about  this  time  by  sur-  'w~v'  '*"'w 
prise,  by  Sico,  prince  of  Salerno,  who  carried  away  a 
number  of  iu  inhabitants  to  repopulate  his  own  citv, 
which  had  been  visited  by  u severe  epidemic.  'The  cap- 
tive Amoltitans,  however,  regained  their  liberty  by  rising 
on  their  masters,  in  an  expedition  against  thu  Benevcn- 
tians;  and,  after  plundering  Salerno,  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  their  own  city.  Here  they  now  established 
themselves  in  additional  strength ; the  advantages  of 
their  natural  situation,  both  for  the  pui poses  of  de- 
fence and  of  extensive  commerce,  were  fully  improved  ; 
their  political  institutions  appear  to  have  been  care- 
fully and  solidly  constructed,  and  they  long  ranked  a.* 
a respectable  sovereign  state.  A population  of 60,000 
souls  is  said  to  have  been  contained  within  the  walls  of 
the  town,  and  they  had  many  independent  settlements. 

To  Pope  Leo  IV.  the  Amalfitans  proved  serviceable 
•Jliei  his  wars  against  the  infidels ; and  that  pon- 
tift  anticipated  the  honours  of  our  Henry  VIII.  in  an 
equally  worthy  cause,  by  conferring  on*  the  republic 
the  title  ot  Defender  of  the  Faith.  The  eastern  empe- 
ror established  a maritime  court  at  Amalfi,  to  which 
all  naval  disputes  in  these  seas  were  referred,  and  whose 
decisions  were  universally  respected.  The  use  of  the 
magnet  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Flavin*. 

Gioia,  one  of  its  citizens.  At  Amalfi  was  first  instituted 
tbo  order  of  knighthood  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  tin. 
members  of  which  were  afterwards  called  knights  of 
Rhodes,  and  first  formed  the  celebrated  body  of  knights 
of  Malta.  In  the  time  of  their  prosperity,  the  citizens 
built  at  Jerusalem,  by  leave  of  the  caliph,  a chapel 
and  two  small  hospitals  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims  to 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  west  of  Europe,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  their  accomodation  by  the  way.  But,  iu 
1100,  Duke  Roger  of  Normandy  succeeded  in  subju- 
gating this  republic  to  his  arms  : with  their  independence 
fell  the  spirit  of  calcrprize  in  its  citizens;  and  successive 
depredators  availed  themselves  of  its  resources.  The 
pillage  of  the  city  by  the  Pisans,  amongst  others,  was 
remarkable,  from  their  taking  away  the  celebrated 
Pandects,  a copy  of  the  Justinian  code  of  laws.  Its  ruin 
was  completed  by  its  becoming  a feudal  estate  in  the 
Colouna  family,  from  whom  it  descended  through  Urn 
Sanseverini  and  Orsini  to  the  Picolomini,  to  whom  it 
gives  a ducal  title. 

Amalfi  now  scarcely  retains  a relic  of  iu  former  im- 
portance, except  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew, 
in  the  choir  of  which  Cardinal  Canuano,  in  1208,  is 
said  to  have  deposited  the  body  of  that  saint,  which  he 
brought  from  Constantinople.  It  is,  however,  still  an 
archbishopric  and  a duchy ; and  the  inhabitants,  about 
4,000  iu  number,  carry  on  an  active  trade  in  the  Le- 
vant. E.  Ion.  15°,  2 O'.  N.  lat.  40°,  35'. 

AMAL'GAME,  c.  ^ Fr.  Amalgam* r.  To  mix  or 
Amal'oam,  n.  * incorporate, Ac.  Cotgrave. 

Amalgamate,  £ Perhaps  from  altogether; 

Amaloama'tiox.  j and  ya/ira,  to  unite,  from  iu 
application  to  the  nuptial  union. 

— And  of  the  carr  m4  wo. 

That  we  had  in  our  nutem  whirming. 

And  in  amalgawune,  and 
Of  quichtilvcr,  jCK^vd  meirnric  crude  ? 

Chaucer.  The  Chauanet  Tale. 
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A MAI*  I concave,  rine*  all  inflammation  and  evaporation  are  entirely 
(»A  M I",  prevented,  uiul  tin  l*udy  Mill  turned  back  tipou  iuclf,  that  either 
the  wood  will  be  amvcrteJ  into  a kind  of  a mvlgama,  at  that  Uw 
.Ol AND-  fi*ier  part  will  be  t unit'd  into  air. 

_f—.  j Bocnn't  A'iiI.  Olid  Kijirt,  Hiftory. 

Under  (rsui.'jjuwainni,  enquire,  I.  What  metal*  endure  it  *.  5?.  What 
ore  the  means  of  effecting  it , and,  3.  What  manner  of  body  it 
make*.  la. 

Therefore,  ia>lymMti»g  mercury  with  a convenient  proportion 
of  pore  tin,  or,  tu  the  tradesmen  call,  block-tin,  that  the  mixture 
might  not  bo  ton  thick  to  be  readily  poured  out  into  a gbus-tnbr, 
and  to  miblide  iu  it,  we  6U*d  with  this  amalgam  m cylindrical  pipe, 
scaled  at  one  end.  Boifte't  New taper.  PhunYw-Aff*. 

Tlic  metaphysical  and  uleltcuMfticsl  legislator*,  have  Attempted  to 
confound  nil  sort*  of  citixnu,  a*  well  u*  they  could,  hito  one  boroo- 
get.eoti*  mass  : and  then  they  divided  UiU,  their  «*n,if«nm.i,  into  a 
number  of  incoherent  republic*.  Burke,  on  Ike  French  ItecaUttion. 

Am alu am,  in  Chemistry,  a term  that  has  been 
used  to  signify  any  metallic  alloy  whereof  mercury 
made  a part;  in  modern  chemistry  it  denotes  any  com- 
bination of  mercury  with  another  metal ; or  any  metal 
when  dissolved  in  mercury.  See  Chemistry,  Div.  ii. 
and  Mercury. 

AMALTHA5A,  in  the  Ancient  Mythology,  was  daugh- 
ter of  Melissus,  king  of  Crete,  and  fed  Jupiter  with  goat’s 
milk ; in  reward  for  which  he  placed  her  in  the  heavens 
as  the  constellation  of  the  Goat,  and  gave  one  of  her 
horns  to  the  nymphs  who  had  watched  over  his  infant 
years.  Others  represent  it  as  the  name  of  a goat  thus 
honoured.  This  horn  was  the  cornucopia,  or  horn  of 
plenty,  and  yielded  to  the  nymphs  every  thing  they 
desired.  Ovid.  Fast.  v.  113.;  Strabo,  x. 

AMAN,  a district  about  the  centre  of  the  island  of 
Sumatra. 

AMANA,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a mountain  men- 
tioned in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  iv.  8.  Some  take  this 
mountain  to  be  situated  beyond  Jordan,  in  Palestine ; 
but  others  think  it  to  be  the  Arnunus,  which  separates 
Syria  from  Cilicia. 

Amana,  a river  of  Cumana,  in  South  America,  which 
runs  easterly  into  the  Guarapiche,  from  the  interior. 
On  iLs  banks  there  is  a colony  that  bears  this  name. 

AMANCE,  a town  of  France,  upon  a river  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  department  or  the  Meurtbe,  six 
miles  E.  from  Nancy,  and  74  from  Paris.  Also  a town 
of  Franche  Comte,  16  miles  N.  of  Vesoul. 

AM  AND,  ST.  a town  of  French  Flanders,  on  the 
river  Scnrpe ; the  head  of  a canton  in  the  department 
of  the  North,  arrondisseraent  of  Douay.  The  abbey 
church  has  beeu  much  admired,  and  before  the  Revo- 
lution its  ecclesiastical  establishments  were  extensive. 
)t  is  celebrated  for  its  chalybeate  waters,  and  is  about 
1 5 miles  N.  of  Valenciennes,  and  the  same  distance 
N.  E.  of  Douav.  Population  from  7,000  to  8,000. 
E.  Ion.  2®,  36'.  N.  lat.  50°,  27'. 

Amand,  St.  or  St.  Amakd  Montrond,  a town  of 
die  Bourbonnois,  on  the  Cher,  the  chief  place  of  a 
prefect,  and  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  the  first  instance, 
ft  was  built  in  1410,  and  contains  5,080  inhabitants, 
a cannon  foundery  and  iron  works;  and  carries  on  an 
active  trade  in  corn,  wine,  cattle  and  wool.  It  is  24 
miles  S.  of  Bourges,  and  198  S.  of  Paris. 

Amand,  St.  a small  town  of  Auvergne,  nine  miles 
S.  of  Clermont,  and  15  N.  of  Issoire. 

Amand,  St.  or  St.  Amakd  de  Valtoret,  or 
Villkmagne,  a town  of  France,  on  the  river  Tarn, 
12  miles  E.  of  Castres ; also  a small  town  of  Gati- 
nois,  27  miles  from  Gicn. 


AMANDEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  AAIA.N- 
Ethiopia,  placed  by  Suidas  in  the  dominions  of  King  DEA. 
Cepheus.  — 

AMANGUCHI,  a wealthy  town  of  Japan,  the  capital  jA  imi 
of  the  Nnngaro  kingdom.  E.  Ion.  120°,  34'.  N.  lat.  ~*As**~ 
34°. 

AMANIBO,  a town  of  South  America,  situated  be- 
tween Paramaribo  and  Cayenne  : also  a river  of  the 
same  name,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  runs 
through  Dutch  Guiana,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  Iracubo  lake. 

AMANTEA,  a town  of  Naples,  on  the  coast  of 
Calabria  Citra,  on  the  Oliva.  It  is  a bishop's  see,  and 
has  a strong  castle.  Population,  2,700.  E.  Ion.  16°, 

17'.  N.  lat.  39°,  15'. 

AMANL’EN'SIS,  n.  From  manus,  the  hand. 

One  whose  hand  only,  and  not  his  head,  is  used  bv 
another  in  writing. 

1 1 lave  DO  «och  authority,  do  tuch  benefactor*,  a»  that  noble  Am- 
brosias was  to  Orient,  allowing  him  six  or  seven  oaMnunuri  to  write 
out  liis  dictates  ; f mast  for  that  cause,  <lo  my  buxines*  n>v  self. 

BurUm'i  Anal.  of  Mel.  Drm.  to  (hr  Bender. 

The  mirth  of  the  common*  grew  so  very  outrageous,  that  it  found 
oat  work  for  our  friend  of  the  quorum,  who,  by  the  help  of  hi*  asu- 
nuettris,  took  down  all  their  names  and  their  crimes,  with  a design 
to  produce  his  manuscript  at  the  next  quarter- session*,  die.  6cc.  &c. 

Spectator,  So.  617.. 

Pray  let  your  umanunuu,  whoever  he  may  be,  write  an  account 
regularly,  once  a week,  either  to  Grevrnkup  or  my  self,  for  that  is  Ibe 
same  thing,  of  the  state  of  your  health. 

Ckesteifeld.  Letter  ccccxxii. 

AMANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a part  of  Mount 
Taurus,  in  Cilicia.  A defile  over  it,  through  which 
Darius  entered  Cilicia,  was  named  Amaniem  Pylce. 

Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  ep.  10.;  Arrian,  ii.;  Plut.  in  Alex. 

It  is  now  called  Al  Lucan. 

Am  anus,  Anandatis,  Anaistis,  in  Ancient  My- 
thology, certain  deities  of  Armenia  and  Cappadocia, 
supposed  to  be  names  of  the  sun,  as  an  object  of  wor- 
ship. Strabo,  xi. 

AMAPALLA,  a sea-port  town  of  South  America, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Nicaragua,  and  province  of  Guati- 
mala,  about  200  miles  S.  E.  of  the  town  of  that  name. 

It  is  also  the  name  of  an  extensive  bay  or  gtilph  (some- 
times called  the  gulph  of  Fonseca)  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gualimala  and  Nicaragua,  which  contains  two 
small  islands.  The  town  lies  in  W.  Ion.  87°,  50'.  N.  lat. 

13°,  10'. 

AMARANTE,  a town  of  Portugal,  on  the  river 
Amego,  or  Tamega,  in  the  province  Entre  Minho  e 
Douro.  It  contains  nearly  4,000  inhabitants,  and 
Btands  in  a beautifii!  country,  30  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Oporto.  W.  Ion.  7°,  41‘.  N.  lat.  41®,  19'. 

AM'ARANTH,  n.  ) A,  not,  and  /t«pa trw,  mar - 

Amaran'thine.  $ cesccrr,  to  wither.  Its  nature, 
says  Pliny,  is  expressed  by  its  name,  quoniam  non  mar- 
eeseat.  JV.  Hist.  I.  xxi.  c.  8. 

— — Lowly  reverent 

Toward*  cither  throne  they  bow,  and  to  tbc  ground 
With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 
Their  crown*  inwove  with  ewitr.jiif  and  gold  ; 

Immortal  amaraut.  a flower  which  one* 
lit  Paradise,  litsl  by  the  tree  of  life, 

Began  to  blixxu.  fllihoa't  Par.  Last,  book  iti. 

Some  mot*  are  yellow,  a*  carrot* ; and  tome  plant*  blood-red,  staik 
aud  leaf,  at  tbc  smurautAu*. 

Bums  Sol.  and.  Etper.  Hutory. 
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■ ■ ■ — The  angrlick  blast 
fiil'd  all  the  regions:  from  their  blissful  bonm 
Of  «*u«rtinriur  shade  ; fountain  or  spring, 
lij  the  water*  of  life,  where’er  they  sat 
In  fellowships  of  joy , the  sous  of  light 
Hasted.  Milton's  Par,  Lott.  book  si. 

The  only  amaranthine  Ikm'r  on  earth 
Is  virtue,  tii' only  Lasting  treasure,  truth. 

Cooper's  Tatk,  hook  Hi. 

Amaranth,  a Swedish  order  of  knighthood, 
established  by  Queen  Christiana,  in  1653,  on  the  cele- 
bration of  an  annual  feast  in  that  country,  called 
Wirtschaft,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  called  the  feast 
of  the  gods.  The  young  uobility,  on  that  occasion, 
waited  on  the  assumed  deities,  the  queen  herself 
bearing  the  title  of  Amarante,  or  the  unfading.  The 
order  was  a military  one,  and  their  device  a cypher, 
composed  of  two  interwoven  A’s,  one  erect,  ana  the 
other  inverted,  enclosed  by  a laurel  crown,  sur- 
mounted with  the  motto,  “ Dolce  nella  memoria."  The 
jewel  of  the  order  was  worn  sometimes  on  a gold 
chain,  and  sometimes  on  a crimson  or  blue  ribbon. 
The  ambassador  of  the  English  Commonwealth  was 
made  one  of  the  first  knights. 

Amarantii,  a colour  deriving  its  name  from  that 
of  the  flower  so  called,  which  is  somewhat  between 
a crimson  and  a purple. 

AMARANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  class  Monoecia,  and  order  Pentandria. 

AMARGURA,  or  Garden er\h  Island,  an  island 
in  the  Southern  Pacific,  first  discovered  by  Morello, 
a Spanish  navigator,  in  1781  ; and  named  Amargura, 
ot  Bitterness,  on  account  of  its  barren  and  inacces- 
sible appearance.  A landing-place,  however,  be- 
ing discovered  on  the  N.  W.  by  Captain  Edwards,  in 
the  Pandora,  in  1791,  he  called  it  Gardener's  island. 
He  observed  smoke  to  issue  from  one  of  its  mountains; 
and  the  whole  island  has  a volcanic  appearance.  W. 
Ion.  175°,  17'.  S.  lat.  17°,  57'. 

AMARIN  D’AMARIN,  or  Emmerin,  St.  a town 
of  Upper  Alsace,  in  France,  on  the  river  Thur,  con- 
taining 1,400  inhabitants.  It  is  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  arrondissement  of  Befort,  and  the 
head  of  a canton.  The  valley  of  the  same  name  is  rich 
in  iron  ; and  the  Moselle  takes  its  rise  not  far  from  the 
town. 

AMARTTUDE,  n.  Lat.  amantudo,  amarus,  bitter. 
Bitterness. 

Wh*t<iwnrifmff  or  acrimony  it  dqirebomlrd  in  rlioler,  it  acquire* 
frura  • commixture  of  niclaiwbuly,  or  external  bodies. 

Harxey,  on  Cimtumpliotu. 

AMARUCO,  a small  river  of  South  America,  which 
falls  into  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco,  after  running 
eastward  through  a great  part  of  Guiana. 

AMARUMAJU,  a river  of  South  America,  in  Peru, 
which  takes  its  source  in  the  Cordelier  mountains,  and 
runs  400  leagues  through  the  country  before  it  joins 
the  Amazon  river,  in  about  5°.  S.  lat  It  assumes 
many  local  names  in  its  course. 

AMARYLLIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Hexandria,  and  order  Monogytiia. 

AMARYNTHU8,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a village 
of  Euboea,  in  which  festivals  in  honour  of  Diana  were 
solemnized ; whence  that  goddess  is  sometimes  called 
Amarysm,  and  Euboea  itself  Amarynthus. 

AM  ASIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  Pontus, 
the  birth-place  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  and  the 


AMA- 

RANTH. 

AM  ASH. 


geographer  Strabo,  Strab.  xii.;  Puny,  vi.  3.  Also  amama. 
an  ancient  name  for  the  Ems,  a river  of  Germany. 

Tacit.  An,  i,  60v 63.  Pun.  iv.  14.  * AM  A Hi. 

Am  asia,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Natolia,  giving  name  to  a small,  fertile  district, 
and  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Amasia.  It  is  accessible  only  by  two  narrow  defiles, 
one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south ; and  is 
commanded  by  a strong  fort.  It  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia,  and  in  more  modern 
times  it  became  the  sec  of  an  archbishop;  but  is  at 
present,  though  populous  and  extensive,  a mean-look- 
ing town.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  amount  to 
60,600  or  70,000  persons,  and  are  noted  for  their  ur- 
banity to  strangers:  they  are  chiefly  of  the  Greek 
church;  but  there  is  a very  fine  mosque  here,  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  adorned  with  lofty  minarets.  Hera 
are  also  numerous  and  well-constructed  baths  and  re- 
servoirs for  water,  with  which  the  city  is  well  supplied, 
and  a superior  wine  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  river  Kizilermak  ruus  through  the  town.  E.  Ion. 

36°,  12'.  N.  lat.  40°,  40'. 

AMASONIA,  or  Amazons,  in  Botany,  a genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  class  Didynamia,  and  order 
Angiosperrnia. 

AMASS',  v.  1 Fr.  amatser.  Lat.  mass a : from 

Amass',  n.  \ the  Greek  to  knead  into  a 

Amass'mekt.  ) lump. 

To  form  into  one  body,  heap,  or  collection.  To  heap, 
collect,  or  accumulate. 

For  treasure  spent  in  lyef,  the  bodyc.  doth  sosteyne ; 

The  bcire  shall  wait*  the  whoarded  gotd,«a*<utcrf  with touche paysie. 

Surrey. 

The  Inst  U the  compounded  order  : Hi*  name  hemp  ■ brief  of 
his  nature.  For  ibis  pillar  it  nothing  in  effect,  but  a medlv.  or  an 
amnue  of  all  the  precedent  ornaments.  RritfNue  Wottoaian*. 

Vario'i*  arc  five  mean*  whereby  the  saltan  daily  adds  prodigious 
sum*  to  hi*  vast  revenues,  such  as,  for  example,  the  obliging  every- 
one of  the  bavhnws  and  governors  of  hi*  dominions,  every  ww 
year’*  day  to  *end  him  presents,  commonly  in  ready  money,  which 
doc*  amount  to  a very  Urge  and  almost  incredible  miuMsmettf. 

1‘vrbeck  l Pr,  State  rf  the  TurkUh  Empire. 

He  who  perceive*  not  the  treasure  that  i»  quickly  amaueJ,  and 
eomames  it  at  his  pleasure,  most  certainly  would  reduce  it  nothing, 
if  he  were  u rich  as  PlutiM.  Sir  William  Jones's  lUtcpadcra. 

Have  von  been  more  am  ions  to  instruct  them  In  the  mean*  of 
securing  an  inlieriunce  there,  than  in  the  arts  of  anuMirirg  wealth, 
and  acquiring  distinction  here. 

Portents  letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Manchester, 

AMASTRATUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in 
the  north-west  of  Sicily,  on  the  river  Alastts,  which 
falls  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  Cic.  f err.  iii.  39. 

AMASTRIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a townofPaph- 
lagonia,  on  the  Euxine,  formerlv  called  Sesamum,  and 
at  present  Amaatreh.  Pliny,  ti.  2.;  Ovid,  Ac. 

AMATE'.  Skinner  thinks  from  the  German  mat, 
wearied,  weak;  and  mat,  Wachter  says,  is  perhaps 
from  mitten,  to  want,  to  be  deprived  of.  But  the  A.S. 

COetan,  sommare,  to  mete,  to  dream,  presents  a more 
satisfactory  etymology 

To  amatc,  is  to  dream,  to  be  a dreamer;  to  be  or 
make  stupid,  as  a dreamer;  scnselo»,  as  a wrod-man. 

(A.S  Meet.) 

Rut  thought  and  sicknesse  were  occasion 
That  he  111  in  lay  in  Umcntacion 
(iroutfe  on  thr  ground,  in  place  desolate 
Sole  by  limmdf,  nwhaped  and  ornate. 

Chaucer.  Cemp  faint  yf  the  Blache  ICnifkl,  f.  $7 1,  c.  a, 
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Tlira  wiTlctid  man,  of  rfr*th  hast  pralftt  need. 

If  ill  true  hitiUuutc  thou  wilt  »*ii;h  thy  »t  ilc  ; 

For  never  knight,  that  dared  warlike  dipd. 

Mure  Juck|e*»  tlissnventore*  did  amjm*. 

Spinner'*  Faerie  Queens,  book  L canto  ii. 

His  [King  John’s]  suddaine  coaming,  with  *o  sncspcctcd  at- 
tendance. to  llm  siege  of  Rochester  castle,  so  omitted  both  the 
cnptaiuu  thervot.  and  all  the  barons  (who  bad  sworne  to  assUt  bin 
a^winsi  any  siege),  that  tbe  owe  not  daring  to  approach  to  his  rescue, 
the  other  was  enforced  to  yceld  vp  Id*  charge. 

Speed' i Hitt.  of  Gr.  Britain. 

AMATEUR,  in  (he  Fine  Arts,  a French  term,  now 
frequently  applied  in  thi*  country  to  signify  a person 
umeli  attached  to  any  particular  art,  but  who  docs  not 
practise  it ; thus  we  say,  an  amateur  in  painting,  in 
music,  in  sculpture,  Ate:.  The  French  phrase  expresses 
it  well — 11  II  ne  suit  pas  peindre,  mais  il  est  amateur.” 
AMATHANTE,  at  present  an  unimportant  tillage 
of  Cyprus,  a little  distant  from  the  south  shore  of  that 
island ; but  interesting  to  the  antiquarian,  as  occupying 
part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Amathus.  The 
ruins  of  the  walla  arc  elose  to  the  sea,  and  mutilated 
columns,  broken  arches,  and  decayed  catacombs  arc 
stretched  along  the  shore : these  serve  as  the  retreat 
of  myriads  of  hats,  who  are  said  successfully  to  defend 
and  obscure  the  ruins  from  the  inspection  of  the  tra- 
veller by  dultcring  against  the  torches  of  such  as  in- 
trude upon  them.  On  the  apex  of  a hill,  two  large 
and  highly  sculptured  vases  are  to  he  seen,  cut  out  of 
the  solid  roclt : on  each  of  their  sides  are  the  figures 
of  four  bulls,  finely  executed,  looking  to  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  tue  compass.  What  allusion  this 
may  bear  to  the  fable  of  Venus  having  changed  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  into  bulls,  on  account  of  some 
irregularities  in  her  worship,  it  is  difficult  to  determine ; 
that  she  had  a celebrated  temple  here  is  well  known. 
Ovid  says  that  courtezans  first  made  their  appearance  in 
public  at  this  place.  The  present  village  is  about  three 
miles  from  Umasol,  and  the  river  Amathantc  runs  near 
it : also  a town  of  the  Peloponnesc,  in  Laconia,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo ; and  a river  of  the  Peloponnesc. 

AMATHUS,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a town  of  the 
Oadites,  beyond  .Iordan,  where  some  have  conjectured 
that  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  fixed  one  of  the 
five  scats  of  justice.  Roland  conjectures  it  to  have 
been  the  same  with  Ramoth-gilcnd. 


an  island  discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1774,  in  the  A MATT  O 
South  Pacific  ocean,  about  12  leagues  N.  N.W.  from  t o A 

Anamooka.  It  is  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  “ 
contains  a volcano.  ' ' 


AMATOR'IAL.o*.  A ...  , 

. , J I I.at.  auto,  amalor : to 

Amatou  toils,  I Iove  , |over 

AuWt**’  j Of,  or  concerning  love. 

A pmjrcr  stolen  word  for  word  from  the  mouth  of  aa  heathen 
woman  praying  to  • heathen  god;  and  that  in  no  serious  bool, 
but  In  the  vuin  amatoriotet  jiorm  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney ’a  Arcadia. 

MiUou'i  Arineer  to  til.cm  Reuilike. 

Lcland  mention*  eight  bools  of  hi*  [Henry  tar  I of  Huntingdon] 
epigram*,  mmatanal  verses,  and  poems  on  philosophical  subjects. 

Jl  r»rfpi»  * Hitt,  of  Eng.  Poetry. 

HI*  friend  Mr.  Philips'*  Ode  to  Mr.  St.  John  (late  Lord  IJoling- 


bnilr),  after  the  manner  of  Horace'*  Lrnonr,  or  Amaiarian  Odes,  i* 
certainly  a uiaiter-pieec  ; bet  Mr.  Smith'*  Pooockiu*  U of  the  mb- 
limer  kind  ; though,  like  Waller '•  writings  upon  Oliver  Cromwell,  it 


AMATHUS1A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  epithet 
♦ometiraes  applied  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  allusion 
to  the  town  of  Amatliu*. 


AMATIQUES,  a sea-port  of  .South  America,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gunnacos  river,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Amatique  golf,  or  gulf  of  Honduras,  in  the  province 
of  Vera  Pas,  Mexico.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is 
in  logwood ; aud  on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf  is  a tract 
of  land  called  Amatique  land.  W.  Ion.  89°.  N.  lat- 
15°,  23'.  . . 

AMATO,  a river  of  Calabria  Ultra,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  which  rises  in  the  Appenines,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  gulf  of  St,  Eaphemia,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Calabria. 

Amato,  a small  town  of  Naples.,  upon  the  above- 
named  river,  sevon  miles  S.  E.  of  Nicastro. 

AMAT0R1I  MU  SCUM,  in  Anatomy,  those  muscles 
of  the  eye,  which,  by  bringing  the  abductor  and  humilis 
to  act  together,  draw  that  organ  in  an  oblique  direction, 
and  give  it  the  appearance  of  what  is  vulgarly  called 
ogling. 

AMATTO  FOA,  mToofoa  Asia,  or  Kama  Island, 


want*  not  the  most  delicate  and  surprising  turns  peculiar  to  tbe  per- 
son praised.  JeJinton’t  life  of  Smitn. 

AMAUROSIS,  in  Surgery,  a disease  of  the  eye, 
commonly  called  gutta  serena,  wherein  there  is  a 
partial,  or  (when  tne  morbid  affection  is  complete)  a 
total  loss  of  sight,  although  the  organ  itself  to  all  ex- 
ternal appearance  remains  complete  and  unaffected.  It 
is  generally  seated  in  the  optic  nerve. 

AM  A XI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  the 
Troad ; and  a town  of  Cilicia,  abounding  with  wood 
for  ship-building. 

AMAZE',  v.  From  ma: r,  a labyrinth;  and 

Amasb',  n.  I this  from  the  Dutch,  missen;  er- 

Amaz'edly,  I rare,  to  miss,  to  err,  to  wander.  ’ 

Amazed',  \ Skinner. 

Ama'xbdkkss,  ( To  mase,  or  maze,  is  of  fre- 

Amaze'mekt,  I cjuent  occurrence  in  our  old  Eng- 

Am a'ziso,  1 lish  writers. 

Am  a'zikoly.  J To  put  out  of  the  right  way;  to 

confuse,  to  perplex,  to  astonish,  to  confound ; to  stupify. 

I am  right  Biker,  that  the  pot  was  erased. 

Be  os  be  may,  be  ye  no  thiug  ted. 

As  usage  is,  let  swepe  tbe  lion?  as  twithe  ; 

Pluckc  up  your  buries  and  be  |ilid  and  blithe. 

Chaucer.  The  Ckonona  Yemsnnes  Tale. 

For  m a man  that  sodeinly 
A gr*o*t  behaldetli,  to  fare  I : 

So  that  for  foare  I can  nought  gette 
My  wit : but  I my  self  foryettr. 

Tint  I wote  never,  what  I am, 

Ne  whither  I shall,  ne  when  I earn  r 
But  muse,  as  be  that  were  amaoed. 

Gower.  Can.  A.  book  Ir. 

Heart  O Israel),  ye  ore  oornc  onto  baitcil.  ngenste  yor  enemyes 
Jet  not  your  hortes  foynte,  nether  feare,  nor  be  amated  nor  ad  rend 
of  them.  * Bibit,  1539.  Deuteranomiu,  ch.  xs. 

For,  as  within  that  temple  wide  on  eucry  thing  he  gaaed. 

And  waited  when  the  qoeenc  should  corn*,  and  stood  a*  one  ama ted 
To  see  tbe  workc. 

He  seeth  among  them,  nil  the  jests  of  Troy,  and  stories  *11. 

Acneid* i,  by  Thae.  Pharr,  book  i. 

He  would  drowne  the  stage  with  trares, 

And  deauc  the  gencndl  care  with  horrid  speech : 

Male  mad  the  guilty,  and  apule  the  free  ; 

Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaK  indeed, 

The  very  faculty  of  eyes  and  cares. 

Shakespeare’ i Hamlet. 

Il  i*  confessed,  immediately  niter  the  Reformation,  Protestant 
religion  stood  awhile  In  amuse,  and  was  but  harmi  in  good  work*. 

Fuller  i General  IFartllia. 

— - ■ But  why 

Stands  Macbeth  thus  amaacdly  * 

Come  sisters,  thecre  we  vp  hU  sprigbta, 

Aud  shew  the  beat  of  our  delight*. 

Skakaptart’t  Matfuth,  act  iv. 
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amaze. Vpo«  ■ 

As  Fakttfif,  slir.  Bad  I,  arc  Dcvlv  rnct, 

AMAZON.  Lei  tlieui  froa»  forth  • wrer-pit  rush  *t  once 

■ _g—  — - With  sojnc  diffused  aufi-  : V pan  thf ir  sight 
We  two.  in  great  amasrdnene  will  fly« : 


Tlscn  let  thrm  all  etirirck  him  about. 

Alrtl  fairy -like  to  pinch  the  xncleauc  knight. 

SkakctjXart.  Merry  IFire*  of  Wiitdur. 

See  if  thou  canal,  without  wonder  and  a hind  of  ecsUlical  cawtr- 
asrat,  behold  the  infinite  paohicM  of  tliy  Cod,  that  hath  exalted  thy 
wretehrdnc%»  to  no  ItM  than  a bleared  and  indivisible  union  witli 
the  Lord  of  Clary.  Bp.  Unlit  Trcotite  tf  Ckriit  MtMicol. 

It  ainutei  one  to  consider  what  prugrett,  in  the  iaad  difficult  arts 
otay  be  made,  when  our  faculties  of  uvhid  and  body  arc  property 
directed  in  the  bcgiuuhtg  of  life. 

lieuiiie'i  Element!  of  Moral  Science. 

Do  not  the  French  etounciscut,  and  the  English  astonishment 
and  aiwaimrnt.  point  out  as  clearly  the  kindred  emotions  which 
allend  fear  and  wonder?  Durkc,  on  the  Sublime  end  Beaut  if ml. 

Spain  haa  long  fallen  from  «aw:iit£  Eurc>|w  with  her  wit,  to 
amusing  them  with  the  greatness  of  her  catholic  credulity. 

GohbmitA,  on  Polite  Learning. 

The  Arabians  cultivated  the  study  of  philosophy,  partcularfy 
aatrunomy,  with  aasmiNg  ardour. 

T.  IFartm*  Hitt,  tf  tke  Eugluh  Poetry,  Dis.  i. 

AMAZON,  «.  ) A,  without,  /*n‘or,  the  breast. 

A il  A Z 0 N I AN.  J 

Like  as  of  Trace  live  wemchis  Ammtonit 
Dyimyt  the  tndc  Tlwnnodane  for  the  nunis. 

As  in'tlurc  paintit  armour  do  thay  (edit, 

Outhir  about  llippoly ta  the  wicht. 

Or  bv  the  werelike  made  PenUiesile, 

Holland  her  cart  of  were  to  the  meUei 
The  women  rmitti*  baldly  to  assay, 

Wyth  iVJloun  brute,  grete  reaery,  ami  deruy. 

Forth  haldis  aamyn  on  the  (eildis  sow, 

Wyth  crul.it  scbeildis  schapiu  lyke  the  mone. 

Dougins,  book  xl. 

So  march'd  the  Thracian  A mossiu  of  old, 

Wlien  Tlkermodon  will]  Moody  billows  fowl’d: 

Such  troops  as  these  in  shining  arms  were  seen ; 

When  Theseus  met  Ln  tight  their  maiden  queen. 

Such  to  the  field  Pealhe»kk»  led. 

From  the  fierce  virgin  wlien  tbs  Grecians  fted : 

With  such,  return'd  trluiuphanl  front  the  war; 

Her  maids  with  cries  attend  the  lofty  carr  : 

They  dash  with  manly  force  their  moony  shields; 

Witli  female  shouts  resound  the  Phrygian  fields. 

Dryd en. 

So  round  their  queen,  Hip  poly  tc  the  fair. 

Or  bold  fVntbe*ile'»  refulgent  car. 

Move  the  triumphant  .tvujseioon  train, 
ln  bright  array,  exalting,  to  tltc  plain. 

Proudly  they  march,  and  dash  their  painted  anus. 

And  all  Thcrraodoon  rings  with  proud  alarms  ; • 

With  female  shouts  they  shake  the  sounding  field ; 

And  fierce  they  poise  the  spear,  and  grasp  the  moony  shield, 

Piu. 

Amazon.  The  Amazons,  in  Ancient  History,  were 
a celebrated  tribe  of  warlike  women,  who  are  said 
to  have  first  established  themselves  in  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  river  Thermodon,  in  Cappadocia,  and  after- 
wards to  have  extended  their  settlements  along  the 
Euxine,  as  far  as  the  Caspian  sea.  Diodorus  Siculus 
mentions  a still  more  ancient  tribe,  of  Lybia,  in  Africa, 
who  flourished  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  whose 
actions,  he  says,  were  sometimes  transferred  to  those  of 
Asia.  The  Amazons  formed  a nation,  according  to  some 
historians,  who  originally  murdered  their  husbands, 
and  in  which  the  male  sex  had  no  permanent  settle- 
ment, being  only  admitted  occasionally  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  the  race.  Some  writers  state  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  neighbouring  coun- 
tries on  this  errand;  and  Plutarch  alleges  that  they 
lived  two  months  annually  with  an  adjacent  nation, 


and  afterwards  retired  to  their  own  habitations  for  AMAZON, 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Authors  vary  in  their  statements 
respecting  their  treatment  of  the  children  thus  ob- 
tained; but  all  agree  that  the  female  infants  only 
were  reared  by  them  for  the  service  of  the  state.  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  says,  that  they  crippled  and  distorted 
the  limbs  of  their  male  offspring  by  luxations  of  the 
joints  and  other  methods ; Justin  that  they  strangled 
them  soon  after  their  birth;  while  Quintus  Curtius  and 
Philostratus  affirm  that  they  sent  them  to  their  fathers. 

The  Amazonian  females  were  carefully  educated,  and 
were  trained  up  for  war  by  the  labours  of  the  field, 
and  by  the  sedulous  practice  of  the  manly  exercises. 

Their  right  breasts  were  cut  or  burnt  off  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  command  their  bow  with  more  expert- 
ness, and  wield  their  battle-axe  with  vigour;  and  from 
this  cirrtunstance  they  are  said  to  have  derived  their 
name.  The  arms  of  this  people  were  the  javelin,  the 
how,  the  battle-axe,  and  the  shield  ; the  form  of  the 
latter  resembling  that  of  a half-moon.  Virgil  thus 
describes  an  Amazonian  queen ; 

Ducit  Auiaaunidiuu  Inaatu  agminn 

PrOlheuku  furtua,  mediisqnc  in  m Ultima  inlet, 

Aurva  xubnodens  excrtir  cingula  imidbuc. 

Xm cU,  i.  490. 

He  again  speaks  of  this  extraordinary  people,  .Encid, 
xi.  659.  See  the  foregoing  extracts. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Amazons  was  undoubtedly 
in  Cappadocia,  but  they  also  considerably  extended 
their  empire.  The  first  account  that  we  have  of 
their  exploits* is  in  the  attack  which  Hercules  made 
upon  them ; and  in  which,  after  a gallant  resistance, 
they  were  overcome  by  the  hero  whom  the  gods  had 
made  invincible.  In  order  to  revenge  this  insult,  the 
Amazons  are  stated  to  have  invaded  Greece,  and,  after 
many  inferior  adventures,  to  have  fallen  furiously  upon 
the  Athenian  army  under  the  very  gates  of  Athens* 
According  to  Plutarch,  Theseus  was  at  this  time  king; 
and  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  cover  the  city,  the 
Athenians  would  have  been  entirely  routed,  but  for  the 
arrival  of  unexpected  succours.  This  expedition  proved 
so  calamitous  to  the  Amazons,  that  we  are  told  by  an 
Athenian  orator  that  their  very  name  became  extinct : 

TV  eavruv  rarptca  Cta  rrjr  trvfipopav  aytmftor  emtjear. 

Lysias.  Homer,  in  his  Iliad,  however,  twice  intro- 
duces this  people ; 

Or*  lh$m  *rr  lament.  Ii  b.  ill.  109. 

And  again  in  the  sixth  book, 

XmrW^rtf  Kf*n{em  amawqac.  11  VI.  186. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  the  Amazons,  with  the 
exception  of  Virgil  * allusion  to  the  exploits  of  Penthe- 
silea  in  defence  of  Troy,  until  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Qumtus  Curtius,  the  historian  of  this  prince, 
gives  us  a detailed  account  of  an  interview  between 
Alexander  and  an  Amazonian  princess, named  Thalestris, 
which  was  avowedly  for  the  object  of  obtaiuing  children 
by  him.  She  appeared  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  of 
her  warrior#,  and  having  sent  forward  messengers  Ur 
announce  her  approach,  leaped  from  her  horse  into  the 
resence  of  the  king,  with  two  javelins  in  her  right 
and.  Their  costume,  according  to  Curtius,  reached 
only  to  the  left  breast,  and  just  below  the  knee,  cover- 
ing the  defect  of  the  right  side.  Thalestris  made  no 
secret  of  her  errand  ; she  urged  her  claims  to  the  ho- 
nour of  giving  an  heir  to  the  Macedonian  throne,  and 
promised  to  leave  any  male  child  of  her  union  with  the 
lung  to  his  own  disposal,  though  she  is  said  to  have 
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AMAZON,  exhibited  some  tokens  of  disappointment  at  his  dtmi- 
uutive  appearance.  She  was  coolly  received  by  Alex- 
ander for  thirteen  days,  though  he  ultimately  complied 
with  her  request.  The  historian  adduces  this  conduct 
of  that  monarch  as  a proof  of  his  continence  and  in- 
sensibility to  female  charms. 

The  last  time  wr  meet  in  history  with  these  warriors 
is  in  Plutarch's  lite  of  Poinpcy,  where  he  says  it  was 
stated  that  the  Amazons  came  to  the  support  of  the 
Albanians  against  the  Homans,  and  that  they  fought 
desperately  in  an  engagement  between  the  two  nations. 
The  biographer,  however,  gives  no  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  assertion,  and  confesses  that  the  Homans  only 
supposed  the  Amazons  to  be  present  at  the  fight,  from 
the  circumstance  of  some  buskins  and  painted  shields 
being  discovered  upon  the  field  of  battle.  What,  how- 
ever, is  decisive  against  the  validity  of  this  statement, 
is  the  circumstance  of  not  one  female  prisoner  being 
made  by  the  Romans,  and  that  not  the  body  of  a single 
woman  was  found  amongst  the  killed  or  wounded. 

The  chief  supporters  amongst  the  ancient  writers 
of  the  existence  of  the  Amazons,  are  Herodotus,  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  Justin,  and  Quintus  Curtins.  Plutarch, 
in  his  life  of  Theseus,  is  tinder  the  necessity  of  giving 
up  most  of  their  marvellous  achievements,  of  which 
he  says,  ircptyavvc  coui  pvQy  koi  wXavuan.  “ They 
clearly  resemble  fable  and  fiction.'*  But  the  geo- 
grapher Rtraho  has  most  strenuously  opposed  the 
opinion  of  their  existence,  which  he  adduces  as  a proof 
of  the  absurd  credulity  of  mankind,  lie  was  himself 
a native  of  Cappadocia,  the  alleged  seat  of  their  empire, 
and  must  have  been  acquainted  with  any  vestiges  of 
their  history,  or  any  traces  of  popular  tradition  respect- 
ing them,  had  they  remained  there.  His  principal 
argument  against  the  authenticity  of  their  historv, 
is,  that  many  stories  have  some  mixture  of  truth, 
and  most  accounts  admit  of  some  variation;  hut 
that  the  history  of  the  Amazons  had  been  uniformly 
the  same,  a monstrous  and  absurd  detail,  as  much 
without  variety  as  probability.  For  who,"  says  he, 
“ can  be  persuaded,  that  a community  of  women, 
either  as  an  army,  a citv,  or  a state,  could  subsist  with- 
out meu  ? And  not  only  subsist,  but  make  expeditions 
into  other  countries,  ana  gain  a sovereignty  over  other 
kingdoms ; not  merely  over  the  Ionians,  and  those 
who  were  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  also  to  cross  the 
seas,  and  carry  their  arms  into  Europe  ? To  believe  all 
this,  we  must  suppose  that  nature  varied  from  her 
fixed  principles,  and  that  in  those  days  women  were 
men,  and  men  women." 

Amongst  the  moderns,  the  existence  of  the  Amazons 
has  found  advocates  in  the  celebrated  names  of  Petitus 
and  Dr.  Johnson ; the  former  of  whom  published  a 
learned  dissertation  on  this  subject  at  raris,  1605. 
This  treatise  was  attacked  by  our  learned  countryman 
Bryant,  in  his  Mythology,  vol.  i.  52.;  vol.  v.  110.; 
and  to  tliis  work  wc  refer  our  readers  for  further  in- 
formation upon  their  fabulous  attributes.  The  historian 
of  the  ‘4  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire'*  as- 
serts his  scepticism  upon  this  point  with  more  lhau 
usual  success. 

Some  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  account 
for  the  alleged  existence  of  these  heroines  etymologi- 
cally. It  has  been  remarked  that  Herodotus,  in  his 
Melpo  mene,  informs  us  that  the  Amazons  were  called 
by  the  Scythians,  Oiorpata;  and  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  expression  is  compounded  of  two  words — 


oior , a man  ■.  and  pata , to  kill : and  consequently  the  AMAZON, 
term  Oiorpata  is  t-quivaleni  to  avtyoicrni'or,  a man-slayer, 

This,  therefore,  may  probably  he  the  origin  of  the 
fiction  of  the  Amazons  murdering  their  husbands  and 
male  children  ; and  be  itself  originally  derived  from  the 
abominable  custom  of  sacrificing  strangers  to  their  gods : 
which  it  is  well  known  to  our  classical  readers  obtained 
amongst  the  people  ofTauris,  in  the  Thracian  Chersones* 
us.  Another  etymological  mistake  may  account  (accord- 
ing to  Bryant)  for  the  notion  of  their  being  women,  and 
of  cutting  off'  their  breasts.  The  Greeks,  who  never 
stepped  beyond  the  circle  of  their  own  language,  ima- 
gined that  the  word  Amazon  was  compounded  of  a 
privative,  and  pi£«,  a breast:  Bnd  their  enthusiastic 
and  fertile  genius  found  in  this  derivation  of  the  word 
a fund  of  materials  to  work  upon,  and  gradually  painted 
the  Amazons  as  women  without  bosoms,  as  murderers 
of  their  husbands,  and  delighting  in  war  and  carnage. 

Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  metaphorical  use  of  the 
word  breast,  and  being  without  breasts,  as  expressive 
of  a want  of  natural  affection,  may  have  contributed  to 
the  assigning  of  this  strange  distinction,  literally,  to 
some  barbarous  and  cruel  tribes.  However  this  may 
Be,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  structure  of 
Grecian  fables,  and  the  general  nature  of  the  fictions 
of  the  ancient  mythology,  must  be  well  aware  that 
many  of  them  were  founded  upon  circumstances  not  at 
all  more  substantial. 

AMAZONIA,  an  exteutive  district  of  South  America, 
so  named  by  the  celebrated  Francisco  Orellana;  who, 
about  the  year  1541,  discovered  this  country.  He 
was,  by  accideut,  involved  amidst  the  streams  of  the 
Amazon,  or  Maragnon  river;  and,  in  a bark  manned 
only  with  fifty  soldiers,  he  pursued  its  course,  and 
landed  occasionally,  to  procure  provisions,  sometimes 
on  one  bank  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  Amongst 
the  other  fictions  in  which  these  early  navigators 
thought  themselves  licensed  to  indulge,  Orellana  de- 
clared that  on  one  of  its  banks  he  had  found  a republic 
of  warlike  women,  resembliug  the  Amazons  of  old  ; 
and  hence  arose  its  name  of  Amazonia.  So  many 
difficulties  have  attended  the  various  attempts  at  co- 
lonization here,  that  the  country  is  still  little  known, 
and  its  boundaries  not  precisely  ascertained.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  1,300  to  1,400  miles  in  lengtn, 

Gy  about  900  miles  broad  ; bounded  on  the  south  by 
I.ar  Plata,  on  the  west  by  Peru,  on  the  north  by  the 
province  of  Terra  Firma,  and  on  the  east  by  Brazil. 

There  arc  some  colouics  of  Spaniards  in  this  country, 
which  is  found  to  he  very  fertile  in  corn,  and  other 
vegetable  productions,  and  tropical  fruits : it  is  rich 
also  in  large  timber,  and  in  dying  woods ; in  cocoa, 
tobacco,  sugar-canes,  cotton,  yams,  potatoes,  raisins, 
and  some  rich  balsamic  gums.  The  country  is  over- 
flowed by  the  river  during  one  half  the  year,  which 
renders  the  air  nearly  as  cool  as  in  any  part  of  the 
temperate  zone.  The  natives  are  brave,  but  savage 
and  idolatrous,  worshipping  the  images  of  their  ancient 
heroes. 

AMAZONS,  a river  of  South  America,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  at  first  called  Maragnon.  It 
rises  in  Peru  in  the  lake  Lauricocha,  near  Guanuco 
city,  about  tnirty  leagues  from  Lima;  and  after  flowing 
through  1,000  or  1,100  leagues  of  country,  at  first 
nearly  from  south  to  north,  and  afterwards  from  west 
to  east,  it  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic,  nearly  under 
the  equator,  by  a channel  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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AMAZON,  mile*  in  breadth.  It  intersects  the  widest  part  of 
— South  America;  it  is  joined  in  its  course  by  about  two 
BASSY  hundred  other  rivers,  many  of  which  arc  not  inferior 
in  size  to  the  largest  of  the  old  continent;  and  at  the 
distance  of  1 ,500  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  forty  or  fifty 
fathoms  iu  depth.  The  name  of  Maragnon  was  first  given 
to  it  by  the  navigator  Orellana;  and  afterwards  that  of 
Amazons,  on  account  of  the  country,  Amazonia,  through 
which  it  flows.  The  turtle  and  tortoise  are  found 
on  its  banks;  and  the  crocodile,  alligator,  and  water- 
serpents,  are  in  great  numbers  in  its  course. 

AMAZONIUM,  a place  in  Attica,  near  Athens, 
where  Theseus  is  said  to  have  completely  defeated  the 
Amazons. 

AM'BAGES,  n.  Ambcages  (says  Vossius);  ambe, 
from  ap^i,  around,  and  ago,  to  drive.  Sec  AMBI- 
GUITY* 

Ambiguities  of  speech,  subterfuges,  evasions. 

And  Init  if  Cafau  kde  in  with  in borei, 

Tliat  l»  to  uuir,  with  doublr  word*  die 
Such  a*  men  depet  a word  with  two  visage* 

Ye  *bal  wet  Luo  men  that  L nat  ne  lie. 

Chaucer.  Troilm  and  Crcteidc,  t»«>k  v.  t.  189.  c 3. 

Evident  will  tbnoc  secrete  mysteries  be  vnto  him,  whiche  ere 
priucly  btddc  vulo  other  under  dark  amlmget  and  parable*. 

Bale,  /sui^f . 1‘rrf,  b.  iL 

I may  now  freely  proceed  to  treat  of  my  intended  object,  to  most 
men's  rapacity  : and.  utter  many  ambages,  pcTspicuouily  ddute  wbat 
this  melancholy  is,  *bcw  bis  name,  and  differences. 

Barton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

AMBANlVOULES,  a people  who  inhabit  the  in- 
terior of  Madagascar , and  are  considered  as  rude  and 
savage  by  the  occupiers  of  the  coast ; they  are  chiefly 
employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  bring  provisions 
to  the  shore. 

AMBARVAL1A  fiwh'rm/ti  sirii,  l,at.),  in  Ancient 
Customs,  annual  processions  round  the  ploughed  fields 
in  honour  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  agriculture,  and 
performed  by  the  Romans  in  April  and  July.  A sow, 
a sheep,  and  a bull,  were  considered  as  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Ainbarvalia,  hence  it  has  been  sometimes  called 
Suovetaurilia,  from  the  words  sus,  ovis,  and  taurus. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  district  generally  went  thrice 
round  the  field,  crowned  with  oak  leaves,  invoking  the 
care,  as  they  celebrated  the  praises  of  the  goddess. 
Vib g.  Georg,  i.  339,345.;  Macros,  iii.  5. 

AM 'BASSY,  n.  Menage,  Junius,  and 

Ambassade',  I Warhter,havewrittenlargdy 

Amhas'kadou  r,  I upon  this  word. — From  the 

Ambassadress,  V A.S.  Xmbyhr,  uuntium,  le- 

Am'bassaoe,  l gatio;  German,  ambacht, 

AmbasSatrie,  1 minis terium;  seems  to  have 

Ambassiat.  J arisen  the  barbarous  Latin 

ambasrui ; and  thence  umbo.sciator ; by  which  word, 
says  Wachter,  apud  Latino-barbaros,  any  messenger  of 
king,  monastery,  or  state,  is  designated. 

I MV,  be  trctiftc  and  anfodiufrie, 

Aim!  by  the  |*ipc*  mediation. 

And  all  the  chi  re  be,  uiul  all  the  chcvalrie, 

That  in  dr»tructfo«i  of  Mauinetrie. 

And  iu  eixrrcac  of  Crutr*  b»«  dere, 

Tbry  ben  accorded  *o  a*  ye  may  bare. 

Chaucer,  val.  i.  p,  186. 

There,  (lovingly  neceiude, 

And)  welrninde  by  the  king, 

He  ibewde  the  came,  which  diither  then 

Did  hu  amhmWc  bring.  Gascoigne. 

Wherefore  the  king  of  England  [Ed* mdc  the  Third?)  scot  his 


ambmttade  tu  the  king*  of  Scottc*,  devyryng  him  to  moke  deJioenmcc  AM- 
of  the  towne  of  Berwickc,  for  it  pertey  oed  to  his  heritage.  BASSY. 

Grajlon,  voLi.  p.335. 

With  Grekc*,  what  fortune  rner  befall 
And  finally  emoog  hi*  lord*  all 
There  nan’iwt  one  of  high  or  low  estate 
That  would  gone  on  thi* 

Out  of  the  towne,  nc  for  bet  ne  won*. 

The  Stacy  Tkehes,  by  John  Lidgate,  part  Ui.  f.  389.  c.  2. 

Go  ye  therfarc  as  l/ustye  amhauadeurcs,  and  stickynge  to  m* 
yourautbour  ; troche  fyrst  the  Jeacs.  Uian  the  next  n yghbnures  roto 
them,  afterwardes  all  the  uatius  oQhc  whole  world. 

UdaL  Math.  rap.  sxriiL 

Wc  t ha  fore  in  Christ**  behalf*  executing  the  amhossag*  com- 
mitted by  him  vnto  v»,  euen  at  God  cihorted  y**a  by  v*.  beteebe 
you  in  Christ**  name,  to  leone  vour  old*  vi**s,  and  to  be  reconcyM 
to  God.  }d.  2 Paule  to  the  Corral  hunt*,  G.  *. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  U to  go  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  other 
princes  uf  Germane  ; the  main  of  the  amhtuty  >*  to  coudole  the  late 
death  of  ill*  lady  Sophia,  queen  dowager  of  Denmark,  our  king’* 
grandmother.  Howell's  Letter s. 

W a r w.  When  yon  disgraced  me  in  my  eosba uade. 

Then  1 degraded  from  being  king. 

And  come  nowr  to  create  you  duke  of  York*. 

Skaktspeare't  K.  He*.  VI.  3d  pt 
Scat*.  A noble  troupe  of  stranger*. 

Fur  »o  they  seem  ; lb’  bauc  left  Uieir  barge  and  landed. 

And  hither  make,  os  great  embassador* 

From  forraigne  prince*. 

Id.  K.  Hen.  Fill,  act  L x.  4. 

But  he  that  nerve*  the  Lord  of  Iloosts  Most  High, 

And  that  in  highest  place  t‘ approach  him  nigh. 

And  all  the  people*  prayer*  to  prv*cnt 
Before  hi*  throne,  a*  on  ambtumge  sent 
Both  to  and  fro,  should  ne  deserve  to  weare 
A garment  belter,  than  of  woull  or  hear*. 

Spenser’s  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale. 

To  make  the  Babylonians  put  a greater  value  upon  his  alliance, 

•cem*  to  be  the  reason,  that  lierekioh  shewed  those  <tn*httsx»un  from 
them,  all  the  riches  of  his  house,  his  treasures,  1st*  armoury,  and 
all  lioa  stures  and  strength  for  war.  Prideaus'i  Ccuucetians. 

Loiu.  Well,  my  ambassadress,  what  must  we  treat  wfr 
Come  you  to  menace  war  and  brave  defiance  3 
Or  docs  the  peaceful  olise  grace  your  message  ? 

Kotor's  Fair  Penitent,  act  i. 

The  commerce  of  the  Turkey  company  brst  ix-cai  foiled  the  csto- 
biishment  of  an  ordinary  ambtumdor  at  CuustantiiM>|>le.  The  6rst 
English  cwfouMiei  to  Russia  arose  altogether  from  commercial  in- 
terest*. Smith's  Health  <f  AafttnU. 

The  Ruraau  name  was  res* red  among  the  nw>*l  remote  nation*  of 
the  earth,  and  we  arc  informed  by  a contemporary  bUtorian,  that 
he  had  seen  ambauadort  who  were  reftisrd  the  l*cnour  which  they 
cause  to  solicit,  of  being  admitted  into  the  rank  of  subjects. 

(»i/fo.?n  i Homan  Empire. 

Am  bash  a dor,  or  Emrassor,  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  one  sovereign  power  to  another,  to  which 
he  is  sent  properly  accredited.  Ambassadors  ordinary, 
are  those  stationed  at  a foreign  court  to  preserve  a 
good  understanding  between  the  court  of  the  sovereign 
sending  them  and  that  by  which  they  are  received. 

The  signing  and  countersigning  of  passports,  the  general 
protection  of  the  trade  of  their  own  countrymen,  and 
the  transmission  of  all  intelligence  that  can  interest 
their  respective  courts,  are  the  chief  duties  of  their 
important  trust.  Ambassadors  er/raordinartr  are  those 
deputed  on  some  occasion  of  particular  importance, 
and  are  generally  surrounded  with  superior  pomp  and 
splendour.  The  privileges  of  ambassadors  are  high 
and  various.  By  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  of  most 
civilized  nations,  not  only  the  person  of  the  ambas- 
sador himself  is  inviolate,  but  his  whole  train  are  ordi- 
narily exempt  from  the  municipal  law  of  the  country 
where  he  resides.  Nature  and  reason  have  been  suffered 
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AM-  <*>  mitigate  the  bitterness  of  rising  hostility,  and  even 
It  ASSY,  of  actual  warfare,  in  their  ease;  on  the  breaking  out 
^ of  a war,  the  ambassador  is  permitted  quietly,  and  with 
all  his  attendants  and  property,  to  retire  home.  Notic  e 
may  be  given  that  uu  ambassador  will  not  be  received ; 
and  if  this  caution  be  neglected,  they  may  be  taken 
for  enemies;  but  if  once  admitted,  even  by  enemies 
in  amis,  they  arc  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  uatious;  uml  the  ordinary  respect  paid  to  a 
flag  of  truce  proceeds  upon  this  principle.  The  Turks 
have  sometimes  thrown  atlfbassauors  into  the  castle  of 
the  Seven  Towers,  at  Constantinople,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  and  even  mutilated  their  per- 
sons; hut  the  Porte  latterly  has  seemed  inclined  to 
follow  the  more  humane  usages  of  other  court*.  By 
statute  7 Anne,  cap.  12,  an  ambassador  and  suite  is  in 
this  country  protected  from  the  consequences  of  arrest 
by  the  king's  writs  for  debt ; if  they  are  arrested  the 
process  shall  be  void,  and  the  persons  suing  out  and 
executing  the  writ  shall  suffer  such  penalties  and  cor- 
poral punishment  as  the  lord  chancellor,  or  either  of  the 
chief  justices,  shall  think  proper  to  inflict.  This  act 
originated  in  the  following  singular  circumstance  : The 
count  de  A1  atucof,  ambassador  of  Peter  the  First  of  Rus- 
sia to  the  court  of  Queen  Anne,  was  publicly  arrested 
by  ulaccinan  of  London,  and  maltreated  by  the  bailiffs, 
who  dragged  him  from  his  coach  to  prison,  where  he 
continued  until  bailed  by  the  earl  of  Feversham  ; and 
neither  the  count  nor  the  czar  were  readily  to  lie  ap- 
peased. Most  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  in  London 
joined  in  a protest  against  the  insult,  and  Matucof  re- 
tired to  Holland.  Anne  and  her  ministers  are  said  to 
have  been  much  perplexed  respecting  the  proper  course 
to  he  pursued ; the  parties  concerned  in  the  arrest  were 
apprehended;  but  the  secretary  of  state  reluctantly 
acknowledged  that  the  law  of  England  provided  no 
equal  punishment  for  them  ; for  Peter  demanded,  with- 
out hesitation,  that  the  sheriff  and  all  concerned  should 
suffer  death.  Nor  was  it  until  an  extraordinary  em- 
bassy was  sent,  with  the  new  act  now  carried  through 
parliament,  and  the  offer  to  pay  all  the  ex|**nees  of  the 
count,  that  this  awkward  ufliiir  was  amicably  settled. 
To  this  day  there  are  shown  in  West  minster-abbey  the 
unburied  coffins  of  two  foreign  ambassadors,  whose 
bodies  were  arrested  after  death. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  respecting  what  vio- 
lations of  the  criminal  code  of  a country  ought  to  be 
punished  in  an  ambassador.  The  modern  usage  is  to 
consider  him  amenable  to  his  own  sovereign  only,  in  all 
cases,  excepting  that  of  treason  against  the  state  where 
he  resides,  which  is  held  to  be  in  itself  a violation  of 
the  law  of  nations.  Instances,  however,  have  occurred, 
in  former  times,  of  the  conviction  of  persons  closely 
attached  to  an  embassy  in  this  country  t as  in  1664, 
when  the  brother  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  jointly  accredited  with  him  to  the 
English  court,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded 
for  murder;  the  only  difference  made  between  his  pu- 
nishment and  that  of  some  of  his  servants,  who  were 
also  implicated,  being  that  they  were  executed  the  com- 
mon way.  But  when  the  duke  de  Sully  resided  at  this 
court  as  ambassador  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  being 
informed  that  one  of  his  geullemcn  had  murdered  a 
man  at  a bagnio,  sent  a message  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  that  they  might  lake  the  offender 
and  proceed  with  him  according  to  law,  though  he  was 


tried  and  condemned,  the  British  monarch  thought  pro-  AMBER, 
per  to  grant  him  a pardon  and  his  liberty. 

The  ceremonies,  on  the  reception  of  ambassadors, 
vary  according  to  the  customs  of  different  courts.  At 
some,  an  ambassador  is  expected  not  to  quit  his  house 
until  he  hut  been  received  with  all  due  pomp  at  the 
court  to  which  he  is  sent,  lu  China  the  ceremony  of 
prostration  is  required,  on  the  admission  of  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  presence  of  the  emperor;  and  in  the  lecent 
British  embassy  a ninefold  humiliation  of  this  kind  was 
exacted.  This  has  been  hitherto  refused  by  British 
ambassadors,  sometimes  at  the  expence  of  the  total 
failure  of  the  object  concerning  which  they  had  been 
sent.  So  important  is  the  ceremony  of  a due  reception, 
that,  according  to  the  general  usage  of  European  states, 
no  ambassador  is  entitled  to  any  privilege  of  his  office, 
nor  can  he  publicly  asstime  any  of  its  functions,  until  ho 
have  been  thus  properly  acknowledged  ami  accredited. 

AMBATO,  ASSIENTO  I)E,  an  extensive  town  of 
South  America,  the  capital  of  a district  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  18  leagues  from  Quito,  and  four  from 
Taranga.  An  irruption  of  the  Cotopaxi  volcano  en- 
tirely destroyed  the  town  in  the  year  1698;  this  ca- 
lamity was  accelerated  by  a deluge  of  mud  and  lava 
from  the  neighbouring  desert  of  Carguairuso,  generally 
called  the  Snowy  mountain.  The  town,  however,  has 
long  revived  from  this  awful  visit;  and  there  arc  at 
present  a parish  church,  two  chapel*  of  case,  and  a cou- 
ventof  Franciscans  here.  E.  Ion.  78°,  25‘.  N.  lat.  1°,  14'. 

AMBAZAC,  a small  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Upper  Vienne,  arrondisscinent  of  Limoges,  from 
which  place  it  stands  about  four  leagues  N.  N.  E. 

AMBE,  or  A mdi,  in  Surgery,  an  instrument  for- 
merly used  for  setting  a dislocated  shoulder.  Although 
there  have  been  many  improvements  in  this  instrument 
since  its  first  invention,  other  means  much  readier  and 
more  effectual  are  now  used  to  accomplish  the  object 
in  view.  See  Surgery,  Div.  ii. 

AM  BEER,  a town  of  India  in  the  district  of  Jypore, 
or  Jycnaghur,  of  which  place  it  was  the  ancient  capi- 
tal, when  its  Rajahs  were  of  gTeat  weight  and  import- 
ance in  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul.  E.  Ion.  76°, 

53'.  N.  lat.  26°,  48'. 

AMBELACHIA,  Ambf.lakia,  or  Amphi  lochia,  % 

Grecian  village  in  the  ancient  Thessaly,  situated  on 
the  declivity  of  mount  Ossa,  between  Larissa  and  the 
JEgean  sea,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Perseus. 

It  is  of  some  importance  for  its  dye-houses,  as  well  as 
for  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  The  dye-house* 
are  about  twenty-four  iu  number,  and  they  export  an- 
nually about  2,500  bales  of  red  Turkish  yarn  to  Ger- 
many. The  inhabitants  arc  wholly  Greek,  and,  ad- 
mitting no  Turks  into  their  society,  have  hitherto  re- 
sisted all  attempts  to  involve  them  in  that  direful  sla- 
very to  which  the  rest  of  their  nation  arc  exposed. 

AM'BER,  v 1 Skinner  and  Wachtcr  decide  for 

Am'ber,  n.  > a German,  in  preference  to  an 

Am'bku,  a<lj.  ) Arabic,  origin.  Ambercn,  anber- 
nen,  sive  anbrennen,  to  bum,  to  kindle.  Ember*,  when 
applied  to  ashes;  in  Dutch,  airier,  amber;  Saxon,  era- 
mer;  English,  ember  (q.s.  ustum),  is  derived  by  Wachter 
from  the  same  source. 

The  kjrng  of  tlut  ylt  ii  fnlle  riche  and  fullr  mv*h!j,  & rightc 
deroQl  aftre  his  fawc  ; and  be  bathe  it  Urn  ten  his  nckke  500  prrirs 
or  vent,  godc  and  grclc,  and  knotted,  as  n«lcr  b cm  ires  here  of 
•nkr.  Si'  John  ilaundailU,  p.  937. 
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AMBER. 

amTer- 

GRIS. 


V#4  ui'-u  r eye  tn.  Cupid  * veruicr  vow'd 
Helwld  a face  «f  such  a loucly  pri«J*\ 

A tsuwU  vatic  her  rmlirr  lock*  did  shroud, 

Thai  ttrowc  to  eouir  what  it  could  not  hide. 

Ftiirtfa *’*  Tun*',  book  iv. 

Thy  bcltW  Mmw  and  ivy  biui». 

Thy  envoi  c!a*p»  atvd  irmLcr  stud*  ; 

AU  ihove  in  me  no  riwnn*  tan  more 
I’o  coiac  W thee  *nd  he  my  love. 

Sir  Waiter  lialeifh , ih  Hlil,  v.  jj.  p,  Sf’St  - 
Semt  every  place  ; where  have  you  plac'd  the  rag^ick  ! 

Stu.  ll^re  they  stead  ready.  Sir. 

b*a.  Ti*  w«*0  ; be  sure 

The  wiopv  be  lusty,  high,  and  full  cf  spirit, 

And  mmber'd  all 

Beau.  and  Flelck.  Cad.  of  t^c  Country,  act  Ui. 
Hi i lofty  brows  m Colds  do  figure  death  ; 

And  in  thrir  smoothness  amity  and  life 
About  them  bang*  a knot  of  amber  hail, 

Wrnp|ird  ta  curls,  iu  fierce  AchHIc**  was, 

if srhact't  Tuathurferac  tftr  (*r rat,  |»t  pt. 

Fresh  floats  bring 

To  strew  toy  bed  ’dll  tire  impoverish'd  spring 
Confess  her  want ; around  my  amorous  bead 
Be  dropping  myrrh  and  liquid  amber  died, 

Till  A mb  hat  no  more.  Priur'i  JwUwm,  book  it. 

Say,  will  no  white-rr>b*d  son  of  tight, 

Swift-rUrting  from  Ida  beav'nlj  lieighf. 

Here  dcicn  to  take  bit  hallow'd  stand  ; 

Here  wave  Tils  amber  locks  ; unfold 
liaa  pUUoils  clu til'd  with  downy  gold  ; 

Here  ausdiug  ftrvkcb  lira  tutelary  wand  I 

AfdSOn*  Ej/riiht. 

Amber,  in  Natnral  History,  ft  sort  of  resinous, 
Yellow-coloured,  inflammable  substance,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  yellow;  these  are 
distinguished  by  their  deference  of  surface,  the  man- 
ner of  their  fracture,  and  their  different  degrees  of 
lustre  and  transparency.  Various  conjectures  are  made 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  substance, 
some  holding  it  to  be  of  ft  vegetable,  and  others  of  a 
mineral  nature.  For  the  various  theories  respecting  it 
and  its  numerous  properties,  see  Mif  era  loot,  Div.  ii. 

Amber-Trek,  in  Botany.  See  Akthosfxrf  cm  and 

Oh  YCTOCFOSY. 

AMBBRG,  a city  of  ‘Germany,  the  capital  of  the 
Upper  Palatinate  of  Bavaria,  with  a strong-  castle, 
ramparts,  and  deep  ditches.  It  is  situated  on  the 
river  Vila,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  near  the 
loafines  of  Frauconia.  The  electoral  castle,  mint, 
arsenal,  and  colleges  of  justice  and  finance,  are  noble 
buildings.  Its  trade  and  manufactures  are  in  iron, 
* ar then -ware,  fire-arms,  and  tobacco.  Population 
9,000.  E.  Ion.  12°.  N.  lat  49°,  25'. 

AMBERGREASE  KEY,  an  island  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula 
Vacs  ten.  it  stretches  along  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and 
is  about  seventy  miles  in  length,  but  extremely  narrow. 
Its  chief  produce  is  logwood  and  other  woods  for  dying, 
and  several  sorts  of  game,  \V.  Ion.  88°,  48'.  N.  lat. 
18°,  50 . 

AMBERGRIS,  or  Ambergrease,  in  Natural  His- 
tory, from  amber  and  gris,  gray ; an  unctuous,  light, 
fusible,  and  variegated  substance;  fragrant  when  heat- 
ed ; and  used  both  as  a perfume,  and  as  ft  cordial  in 
medicine.  It  is  soluble,  but  very  partially  so,  in  alcohol, 
though  assisted  by  a boiling  heat ; almost  entirely 
soluble  by  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine ; and  perfectly 
soluble  in  ether,  oil  of  vitriol,  or  by  the  caustic  fixed 
alkalis.  There  are  various  suppositions  and  theories  as 
to  the  nature  of  this  substance,  whether  it  belong  to 
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llw  vegetable,  mineral  (for  it  is  found  adhering  to  rocks  AMtlER- 
washed  by  the  sea),  or  to  the  animal  kingdom.  Dr.  Gills 
Swediar,  however,  appears  neatly  to  have  terminated 
the  controversy,  in  Pit/.  Trans.  Ixviii.  art,  15,  and  to 
have  ascertained  it  to  be  an  auimal  production,  as  it  is  j.  - ’ 
frequently  found  in  the  intestines  of  a fish  of  the  - ^ * 

cetaceous  kind,  and  particularly  in  Abe  spermaceti 
whale,  in  which  it  produces  a fippast*.  It  is  sometimes 
also  found  floating  on  the  sen,  and  in  this  case  it  is 
conjectured  by  the  learned  doctor,  that  the  belly  of  the 
spermaceti  whale  having  burst  by  an  abscess,  or  the 
quantity  of  this  substance  hav  nig b«en  fatal  to  that  fish, 
it  is  then  naturally  found  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea : this  supposition  teems  supported  by  the  fact, 
that  wherever  ambergris  is  taken  in  quantity,  fisher- 
men conclude  that  the  spermaceti  whale  is,  or  has 
been  frequent  nig  the  same  part1- 

AMBERIEUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a CTateo,  in  the  arondisse- 
ment  of  Bellay,  about  eight  leagues  N.  F-  of  Lyons ; po- 
pulation about  3,000.  L.  Ion.  5°,  26.  N.  lat.  45°,  15'.  ’ 

AM  BERT,  a town  of  France,  cm  the  Dere,  in  the 
department  of  Puy  de  Dome,  and  chief  place  of  an 
urrondissement ; about  10  leagues  S.  E.  of  Clermont. 

It  lias  a manufacture  of  cnnibJet*  and  woollen  stefis, 
and  also  of  cards  and  paper.  The  town  contains  about 
5,500  inhabitants.  E.  Ion.  3°,  48.  N.  lat.  45°,  33\ 

AMBIANL'M,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Bel- 
gium, at  present  Amiens  : its  inhabitants  were  called 
Ambiaoi,  and  conspired  against  Csesar.  C*i.  Beil.  Gaik 

AMBIDEXTER, *,  ) Lat,  ambo>  dexter,  a^«c<£«cc; 

Ambi  dex'trovs.  5 both  hands  right. 

One  who  uses  the  left  hand  equally  with  the  right. 

One  who  will  act  with  readiness  on  both  hands,  or 
with  either  party. 

Brown  uses  amtnleroms,  as  opposed  to  ambidexter. 

Lame  ire  we  in  Flatocv  Cftituir,  if  we  be  not  amfrii/eitrry,  v»i»| 
both  faandc*  able.  A 1 VvrtJe  tf  Wcrdet,  by  Tiarh.  Dedication. 

Thu*  perrene  men  cavil.  8o  it  vrifl  ever  be,  same  wf  all  sort*, 
good,  bad,  lodlfferf nl,  lm«,  faW,  araka*.  tfwtWeifrr*,  nrsitr&Jists 
lukewarm  libertine*,  atbuuU,  fitc.  Tkrjr  will  aec  Uic*c  religious 
•eeUric*  a give  aitiMigtt  lliew*erif»,  be  ircswtdk-d  all,  tieforr  they 
will  participate  with,  or  bdeese  any.  fiwrfan'*  Anar.  «f‘  Mel. 

Now  to  rheie  men  [anlndtttm],  tin-  right  hand  I*  on  both  side*, 
and  that  it  uot  the  left  which  is  opposite  unto  Hie  right,  according 
k>  coiuiftou  accept  ion. 

Again,  him  an>  A^prUfn,  at  Galen  bath  uprrwrd  ; that  is, 
tmbUevma,  or  iHi-buMked  on  both  side*  i toch  a*  with  agility  and 
vigour  have  not  the  uae  of  either  , who  an*  gynnasiiealh  roepn-<d, 
no  r actively  dm  IImmc  parts.  Br-nm’i  IWpir  Ferenri . 

Co>1hu  Rodiguun  undertaking  to  give  a mini  of  emhukrtera, 
and  left-handed  acu,  ddiverctb  a third  opinion  : men,  »«ith  be,  art 
ainforfriSrni,  sod  use  both  hand*  alike,  wheu  the  heat  of  the  heart 
doth  plentifully  disperse  Into  the  left  side,  and  that  of  the  liver  Lato 
the  right,  and  tite  ^ptecu  be  alto  much  dilated.  id. 

Some  are  aashidnlrrma  Of  right-handed  on  both  side* ; which  hap- 
prneth  uiwly  unto  strung  and  atideiicaf  bodies,  wbo«e  heat  and  spi- 
rits are  able  to  afford  aa  ability  unto  built.  id. 

Ambidexter,  in  Law,  one  that  acts  on  both  sides; 
a juror,  a solicitor,  or  an  cxnbraceur,  taking  money  from 
both  parties,  under  a promise  to  aid  the  cause  of  oach. 

The  penalty  upon  this  offence  is  to  forfeit,  defies  tan  turn, 
as  m»cb  ten  times  as  is  thus  illegally  received ; to  which 
sometime*  imprisonment  is  added. 

AMBIKGN.’Ktn’KS,  were  sheep  offered  up  to  the 
goddess  Juuo,  accompanied  with  their  twin  Limbs. 

Atnbicgtiu  was  tt  name  generally  given  to  a victim 
which  was  accompanied  with  any  lesser  Sacrifices. 
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AMBIENT  AM  BIENT,  adj.  ) Lat.  ambio,  ambient  (from  am, 
“ Am'bit.  $ the  Greek  afj^t,  around,  and  ire, 

‘ * to  go).  Going  round.  Surrounding  or  encircling. 

Plant,  fruit,  flower  ubraU.  g«u»,  and  gold : 

they  prow 

Deep  under  ground,  material*  dark  ami  crude. 

Of  spiritnas  and  fiery  spume,  till  touch'd 
Witli  lieavcu'*  ray,  and  temper'd  they  shorn  forth 
So  beauteous,  opening  to  Uie  ambitut  light, 

kfi/t<ai's  Par.  I -Oft,  book  vl. 

And  of  those  stars,  which  our  imperfect  eye 
Has  doom'd  and  fix'd  to  one  eternal  sky, 

Each,  by  a native  stock  of  bojsoiir  great. 

May  dart  strong  influence,  and  diffuse  kind  heat, 

• •••••• 

Around  tlse  circles  of  their  ambient  skies 
New  moons  may  grow  or  wane,  may  set  or  riar. 

Prior' i Solomon,  book  1, 

The  tusk  of  a wild  hoar  winds  about  almost  into  a perfect  ring, 
nr  hoop;  only  it  is  a little  writhen.  In  measuring  by  the  amlnt 
it  is  long  or  round  about  a foot  and  two  inches;  its  basis  an  inch 
over,  Grew  * Muietua- 

T hough  the  cohesion  of  the  solid  particles  of  the  hotly  be  not 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  or  of  any 
ambient  fluid,  • • • yet  we  hate  a very  clear  idea  of  cohesion  in 
•t*  effects.  Batingbrokcs  Essay  an  Human  Kuovicdgt. 

AMBTGENAL  HYPERBOLA,  in  Conics,  a name  in 
the  “ Enumcratio  Linearum  tertii  Orditiis"  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  by  which  is  designated  one  of  the  triple  hy- 
perbolas of  the  second  order,  with  one  of  its  legs 
infinite,  and  falling  within  an  angle  formed  by  the 
•asymptotes;  the  other  leg  falling  without  that  angle. 
AM  BIGUTTY,  ».  'b  Lat.  ambigo  (from  am,  the 
Ambig'uous,  N Gr.  ttft+i,  around,  and  ago,  to 

AmbigVously.  ) drive.) 

Applied  when  the  mind  is  driven  or  forced  around 
or  about  from  thought  to  thought,  and  left  in  suspense 
and  uncertainty. 

Doubtfulness ; indistinctness. 

They  dronk,  and  then  Geffrey  srid,  ,J  SirBerynr. 

Ycc  unit  declare  ycur  ruaters  to  myne  intelligence, 

That  I may  the  bit  preserve  all  inconvenience, 

Boat,  pro,  contra,  and  amfrigiririe. 

1 borough  your  deefarutioune,  and  enfomyd  be. 

Chaucer  l\e  Merchant' I Second e Tali. 

Thinking  that  in  so  trobelous  a season,  he  [the  duke  of  Uurgoynl 
l'«d  vnknit  the  knot  of  all  amfrtgnitirs  and  doobtes  perceiuing  all 
thyiwes  to  hane  better  succeded  for  bis  purpose  then  be  before 
imagined , dismissed  Thcnglisbmen  into  their  couutrey  gening  to 
them  harty  tbankca  and  great  rewarded.  Halt.  Henry  IV.  f.  30. 

Altfcmghe  that  many  c woordes  thereupon  hadde  bene  spokene , 
like  as  yt  ia  to  be  bctcued  to  be,  among  people  that  be  ambiguous  or 
doubteluJIe  and  that  pereeyue  thcymielfe  asweged  and  oppressedde 
raora  and  more.  Thucidtdes,  book  vi.  f.  175, 

Prim.  Seale  vp  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a while, 

TUI  we  can  clear  these  emitgsufitt, 

And  know  their  spring,  tbeir  head,  their  true  descent, 

And  then  I will  be  general  of  your  woes, 

And  lead  you  euen  to  death.  * 

Shakespeare's  Borneo  and  Juliet. 

— — He  [the  false  archangel] 

Telb  the  suggested  cause,  and  casts  between 

dwh'gueui  words  and  jraiousics,  to  sound 

Or  taint  integrity : but  all  obey'd 

*1  he  wonted  signal,  and  superior  voice 

Of  their  great  potentate.  Milton's  Paradise  Last,  book  v. 

1'nj.s.  What  can  this  mean?  Drdarr,  ambtffuirus  Phaedra; 

• S*v,  whence  these  shifting  gust*  of  clashing  rage! 

Why  are  thy  doubtful  speeches  dark  and  troubled. 

As  Cretan  seas  when  vext  by  warring  winds  ? 

Smith's  Phudra  and  HtfjxAitut. 


His  [Spinoza's]  true  meaning,  therefore,  however  dastardly  and  AMBTri* 
ambiguously  be  sometimes  speaks,  most  be  this.  ‘ i-r-y  ^ ‘ 

Clarke,  on  the  Attribute!.  ’ 

dmkigstshj,  or  equivfcral  words,  arc  such  as  are  sometimes  taken  AA1RI- 
In  a large  and  general  sense,  and  sometimes  in  n sense  more  strict  TIOV. 
and  limited,  and  have  different  ideas  alined  to  them  accordingly.  - 

H'stti'i  lafir. 

I apprehend,  tliat  we  [the  trachers  of  the  gospel]  mistake  owr 
proper  duty,  when  we  avoid  the  public  discussion  of  difficult  w 
omhipu'ut  texta.  Horsley  t Sermons. 

AMB1L,  one  of  the  smaller  Philippine  islands,  near 
I.uban,  having  a volcanic  mountain,  and  producing  an 
inferior  kind  of  hemp. 

AMBIT,  in  Geometry,  the  sum  of  all  the  lines  by 
which  a figure  is  bounded-  It  is  synonymous  with  the 
perimeter  of  a figure. 

AMBITION,  n.  \ Ambio,  to  go  round  (am, 

Am  bxtTous,  and  eo). 

AmbitTously,  | Going  round;  to  solicit  places 

Ambic'iovsn£$!i.  j of  honour;  and,  consequently, 
a desire  to  obtain  honour,  popular  applause,  power. 

And  ground  tc  cause,  why  that  men  so  stride 
If  cuuetise,  and  false  ambition 
That  rucrich  would,  liane  doininacion 
Ourr  other,  and  tread  him  vnder  foot 
Which  of  all  sorow,  tinning  is  the  root. 

Story  of  Thebes.  by  John  Litigate,  f.  504.  c.  t. 

But  .leaus  to  plocke  this  affection  vtterly  out  of  thevr  mindei,  he 
called  vote  hym  a ccrtayoe  childe,  and  set  hym  in  the  middest  of 
hys  disciples,  a hull  one,  and  yet  far  from  ail  affections  of  sukkaa 
aud  enuy,  simple,  pure,  and  lining  after  the  onely  course  of  nature. 

t'dat  Math.  cb.  xviii. 


Tit'  ambitious  prince  dotli  hope  to  conquer  all. 

The  dukes,  caries,  lords,  and  knights  hope  to  be  kings. 

The  prelates  hop*  to  pusbc  for  popish  pull. 

The  lawyers  hope  to  purchase  wonderous  things. 

Gascoigne. 

Whether  sbec  tiunkc  ought,  or  say,  or  doe,  nothing  shall  be  out- 
rageous, neither  in  passions  of  mind,  nor  words,  nor  devdes,  nor  pre- 
sumptions, our  uicr,  nor  wanton,  piert  nor  boasting,  nor  amturinm. 

The  /n struct iro  of  a C’kristwu  Woman,  fry  Fries. 

Why  does!  tbou  tlien  pernsitte  Utesc  proud  homicides  and  spight- 
fnil  murthereri  to  defyle  them  with  tlieir  errours,  and  blaspheme 
them  with  tbeir  lyes ; Kylliog  vp  Iby  teroatiU  without  pittie,  fur 
holdjnge  with  (beiu,  and  reigning  heere  as  gods  vpon  earth  Iq  «n- 
fricnjcrnewr,  vayne  glory,  pompe,  glotony,  and  lecherye,  with  other 
abbominabie  vices.  flair's  Image  cf  both  Churcha. 

Ambition  is  like  cboler,  which  is  an  humour  that  maketh  men 
active,  earnest,  full  of  alacrity,  and  stirring,  if  it  be  not  stopped. 
But  if  it  be  stopped,  and  cannot  have  its  way,  it  becomcth  adust, 
and  thereby  malign  and  venomous.  So  «akfririi«u  men,  if  they  find 
the  way  open  for  tlieir  rising,  and  still  get  forward,  they  are  rather 
busy  than  dangerous  ; but  it  they  be  checked  in  tlieir  desires,  they 
become  secretly  discontent,  and  look  upon  men  and  matters  with 
on  evil  eye,  and  are  beat  pleased  when  things  gu  backward  : which 
Is  the  worst  property  in  a sen-ant  of  a prince  or  state. 

Boron.  Em ay  on  Ambition. 

If  the  bishoppes  of  Rome  in  olde  times  refused  this  name  [uni- 
versal bishop],  not  for  wante  of  right,  but  aoely,  as  M.  Hording* 
suithe,  of  bumilitie,  wherefore  then  did  thclre  saccetsours,  that 
folawed  aftrrwarde,  so  ambitiously  labours  to  geate  the  same  ? 

Jexel’i  Defence  of  the  Apologie. 


Poor  in  spirit,  in  contradistinction  to  literal  poverty  of  estate, 
signifies  a temper  of  mind,  disingaged  from,  and  sitting  loose  to,  the 
covetous  and  ambitious  desires  of  the  present  world. 

Clarke's  Sermons . 

Bo,  Freedom,  no,  I will  not  tell 
How  Rome,  before  thy  face. 

With  heaviest  sound,  a giant-statue,  fell. 

Push’d  by  a wild  and  artless  race, 

From  off  its  wide  amfriliotu  base. 

Collins' t Ode  to  Liberty. 

Ambition,  in  Ethics,  has  been  more  generally 
u*ed  for  an  excessive  and  corrupt  pursuit  of  power  or 
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AMBI-  distinction.  It  has,  howerer,  by  some  writers,  been 
TION.  justly  said  to  be  characterised  by  its  object  and  direc- 
— * tion,  and  as  a particular  species  of  desire  and  sympathy 

10  honourable  or  disgraceful  according  to  tne  mode 
of  its  operation.  Dr.  Hartley,  using  the  word  in  the 
more  extended  sense,  proposes  to  classify  all  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  ambition  under  four  heads : 
1.  External  advantages  or  disadvantages;  2.  Bodily 
perfections  or  imperfections  ; 3.  Intellectual  accom- 
plishments or  defects  ; 4.  Moral  qualities.  Among  the 
Romans,  it  was  a passion  highly  honourable,  and  wor- 
shipped as  a divinity  with  very  considerable  sacrifices. 

AMBITUS,  amongst  the  ancient  Romans  (sec  Am- 
bition,) was  used  to  denote  the  practice  in  candidates 
of  walking  about  to  solicit  public  suffrages  or  honours ; 
and  may  be  well  exemplified  by  the  English  practice  of 
canvassing  a town  or  county,  previous  to  an  election. 

Ambitus,  in  Music,  a term  applied  formerly  to  de- 
note the  extent  or  modification  of  any  particular  tone, 
as  grave  or  acute. 

AMBLAU,  one  of  the  smaller  Molucca  islands, 
three  leagues  from  Bouro. 

AMBLE,  r.  1 From  the  I.at.  amhulare , to  walk. 

Am'blino,  \ Alterno  cruruin  explicatu  modem 

Am'bler.  ) gressum  glorocrare.  Du  Cange. 

Fo*  ihin-E  v take  is  hard  to  pat  nwej, 

Ai  hors  that  evir  trot  ltd,  trcwlich  1 jew  telle. 

It  were  bard  to  make  hjm  aftir  to  ambill  welle. 

Chaucer.  The  UcrthoiU’i  Second  TaU. 
Tlii*  mnrkis  hath  hire  spoused  with  a ring 
Brought  fur  the  aaroe  cause,  and  than  hire  sette 
Upon  an  bors  snow-white,  and  wel  embiinr. 

li  m Ckrka  Tale. 

And  thus  after  hir  lordet  graunt, 

Upon  a male  white  amfclmt 
Fovctli  with  a fewe  rode  this  qurne. 

The  wood  red.  what  she  woide  mene. 

And  riden  after  a softe  pas.  Gower . Con.  A.  book  ii. 

And  as  the  caste  hir  cic  aboute 
She  sigh  clad  irt  one  tote  a route 
Of  lathea,  where  thei  comcn  ride 
A long*  vwler  the  woodde  tide, 

Oa  fajre  amkaJemfe  hors  thei  set. 

That  were  all  white,  fajre  and  great, 

And  curtcbone  ride  oo  aide.  Id.  book  it. 

Upnn  an  ambler  eailj  she  sat, 

Y wimpled  wet,  «od  on  hire  hede  an  hat. 

As  brode  as  is  a bokeler,  or  a targe. 

Chourer.  The  Prologue,  toL  i.  p.  JO. 

Pious  and  pleasant  Bishop  Felton  indevoured  in  rain  in  hit  sermon 
to  assimilate  his  [Lancelot  Andrews]  stjle ; and  therefore  said 
me  ml  j of  himself,  “ 1 1 sad  almost  roarrd  my  own  natural  trot,  bj 
endeavouring  to  imitate  bis  artificial  amble," 

Fuller’ i Worthies.  London. 
Bat  T,  that  am  not  sliap’d  for  sportive  trickcs, 

Nov  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glam  : 

I,  that  ana  rudely  slampt.  and  want  lane's  maiestj. 

To  strut  before  a wanton  tmhling  njmph. 

SfctAe^wr’i  Rieh . III.  act  i.  sc.  1. 

An  ambler  is  proper  for  a ladj's  saddle,  but  not  fur  a coach.  If 
l oro  undertakes  this  place,  be  will  be  an  ambler  In  a coach,  or  a 
trotter  under  a ladj's  saddle.  HoutlCs  Leiten. 

Frequent  in  park  with  ladj  at  his  side, 

Ambling  and  prattling  scandal  as  be  goes ; 

But  rare  at  home,  and  never  at  Ids  books. 

Or  with  his  pen,  save  when  he  scrawLs  a card. 

Carper’s  Task,  book  ii. 

Ambit,,  in  Horsemanship,  a shuffling  pace  between 
the  trot  and  the  gallop,  in  which  the  horse  moves  both 
his  legs  on  the  same  side  at  the  same  time. 

AMBLES1DE,  a township  of  Westmorland,  about 


13  miles  from  Kendal,  and  274  from  Loudon.  It  } 
stands  in  a most  enchanting  situation,  near  the  lake  of 
Windermere.  It  is  supposed  that  this  town  was  once 
the  large  and  populous  city  Dictus,  of  the  Romans, 
built,  according  to  Horsley,  after  their  subjugation  of 
the  Brigantes.  Camden  erroneously  calls  it  the  Am-  '*• 
boglana  of  the  Notitia ; but  afterwards  places  that  sta- 
tion at  Willeford,  in  Cumberland.  That  this  was  at 
one  time  a city  of  considerable  magnitude,  is  c\idcnt 
from  the  present  ruins  of  walls  and  scatter^  heaps  of 
rubbish,  with  some  remains  of  a fort  (evidently  Roman), 
GOO  feet  in  length  and  400  in  breadth,  secured  by  a 
ditch  and  rampart.  It  is,  however,  now  reduced  to  a 
small  town,  with  a resident  population  of  not  more 
than  630  persons.  During  the  summer  season  it  is 
much  resorted  to  by  occasional  visitors  and  the  lake- 
tourists.  There  is  a market  on  Wednesdays,  and  two 
annual  fairs.  The  chapel,  which  was  become  ruinous, 
was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1812,  in  a neat  Gothic  style. 

AMBLETEUSE,  a sea- port  town  of  Picardy,  in 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  in 
the  English  channel,  nine  miles  north  of  Boulogne, 
and  189  miles  from  Paris.  Julius  Cccsar,  on  his  in- 
vasion of  Britain,  embarked  the  Roman  cavalry  at  this 

Sort,  which  he  calls  " Portus  Ambletoniensis  ;#  and 
ames  II.  of  England,  on  his  abdication  of  the  throne 
in  1688,  landed  at  this  town.  E.  Ion.  1°,  37'.  N.  lat. 
60°,  48'. 

AMBLYGON,  in  Geometry  (from  a/i/3Xvc,  obtuse, 
aud  yotna,  an  angle),  obtuse-angled,  a term  sometimes 
applied  to  triangles,  one  of  whose  angles  is  obtuse. 

AMBLYOPIA,  in  Anatomy  (from  c,  dull,  and 
sup,  the  eye),  a disease  of  the  eye,  producing  dullness 
of  sight,  which  has  been  described  as  an  incipient 
Amaurosis,  which  see. 

AM'BO.  Afifiaty,  whatever  rises  up  or  projects  (forma 
rotunda , Vossius),  from  ava/lao-w,  3aow,  to  go  up, 
to  ascend,  to  mount. 

An  elevated  place,  formerly  used  in  churches,  for  the 
parposc  of  saying  or  chanting  some  parts  of  the  divine 
service,  and  also  of  preaching  to  the  people.  Menage 
and  Du  Cange. 

Between  th*  'xwoviulom:  »d  the  faithful,  flood  the  ambo.  or 
reading  desk. 

Sir  G.  WTeier'i  .tcc.  of  the  Churches  <f  the  Prim.  Chrte. 

The  ii  no«  placed  on  the  north  tide  of  the  nave  of  the 
church,  nearer  to  the  outward  gate*  than  the  bccoa.  Id. 

Socrates  aim  and  Zoxorocn  inform  at,  that  thia  *ai  the  aodrnt 
Custom;  ibewing,  that  St.  John  ChryMMtom  was  the  first  that 
preached  in  the  ambo,  or  reading  desk  of  the  church,  bj  reason  cf 
the  multitude  of  people  that  crouded  up  to  hear  hiip.  Id. 

The  Ambo  is  sometimes  called  Ambon,  or  Analo- 
gium  in  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  Gospel  was  read 

.L  - . f .1 k.  iL.  W t .> - . . , , 


at  the  top  of  the  ambo,  the  Epistles  a step  lower:  here 
new  converts  of  religion  confessed  their  faith,  and  the 
acts  of  martyrs,  and  epistles  of  distant  churches,  were 


fmblishcd  to  the  people.  Some  of  these  amhos  are  still 
eft  standing,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent, 
although  the  modem  reading  desks  and  pulpits  are 
more  generally  substituted  in  their  stead. 

AMBOH1TSMENF.,  an  extensive  province  of  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  so  called  from  the  vicinity  of 
tome  lofty  red  mountains  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
lying  in  S.  lat.  20°.  On  one  side  of  this  ridge  the 
sea  extends  into  the  country  for  fifteen  leagues;  on  the 
other  side  lies  a flat  country,  abounding  in  marshes. 
3 n 4 
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AMRO*  The  mountaineers  are  named  Zaferahongs;  and  have 
mpmb  mi  abundance  of  gold,  iron,  and  cattle. 

1ENE.  AM  BOISE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 

\!Vf.  the  Indre  and  Loire,  seated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
BOYXA.  Masse  and  Loire,  and  the  chief  place  of  a canton. 

This  town  is  celebrated  in  history  for  one  of  the  most 
formidable  confederacies  of  the  ProtesLants  against  the 
Catholics  anil  the  house  of  Guise,  in  1560.  It  has  a 
chateau  situated  on  a rock,  difficult  of  access,  and 
whose  sides  are  nearly  perpendicular.  At  the  foot  of 
it  runs  the  Loire,  which  is  divided  into  two  streams  by 
a small  island.  The  duke  of  Guise,  when  in  expecta- 
tion of  an  insurrection  of  the  Protestants,  removed 
Francis  II.  to  this  fortress,  as  a place  of  safety.  Two 
detached  parts  of  the  ancient  castle  still  remain,  which 
were  built  by  Charles  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  The  for* 
mer  of  these  monarchs  was  born  and  died  here. 
The  modern  town  has  a noble  promenade,  several  an- 
cient monasteries,  and  two  churches : woollen  stuffs, 
excellent  swords,  and  other  hardware,  are  manufac- 
tured hero : and  the  town  gives  name  to  a silk  stuff 
called  Amboisienne.  Population,  5,660.  E.  Ion.  1°,  O'. 
N.  laL  47°,  25'. 

AMBOON,  a dictrict  of  Hindoatan,  with  a well- 
built  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  territory  of  Arcot, 
i u.ar  the  river  Paler.  It  is  commanded  by  a lofty  hill, 
on  which  is  a decayed  fort,  once  of  some  strength ; 
and  exports  a superior  kind  of  castor  oil.  E.  Ion. 
76°,  49'.  N.  lat  12°,  50*. 

AMBOULE,  a town  and  province  of  Madagascar, 


under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  watered  by  the  river  AM- 
Manampani.  The  country  produces  yams,  fruits,  and  BOl.'LE. 
plants  iu  great  abundance.  The  cattle,  which  are  black, 
are  very  fat,  and  their  flesh  is  excellent.  There  is  a hot  Royi4\ 
spring  near  the  town,  within  about  twenty  feet  of  a small  vl 

river  (whose  sands  are  almost  burning),  which  will  boil 
an  egg  hard  in  two  hours,  and  which  is  reckoned  by 
the  inhabitants  to  be  a panacea  for  the  gout.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  district  are  expert  manufacturers  of 
iron  and  steel,  which  they  procure  from  their  own 
mines.  In  their  manners  they  arc  represented  as 
knavish,  licentious,  and  indolent. 

AMBOURNAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Ain,  and  capital  of  a canton.  It  ts  situated  in  the 
route  from  Lyons  to  Geneva ; and  has  an  hospital  and 
on  abbey  of  Beuedictinc  monks,  founded  about  the  year 
800.  This  place  lies  nine  leagues  N.  E.  of  Lyons,  and 
one  mile  and  a half  N.  W.  of  St.  Rambert.  Popula- 
tion 1,540.  K.  Ion.  6°.  16'.  N.  lat.  46°,  l'. 

AMBOY,  in  Geography,  a small  city  of  New  Jersey, 
in  Middlesex  county,  North  America.  It  is  delight- 
fully situated  on  a high  neck  of  land  between  the  river 
Rariton  and  Arthur  Kull  sound.  The  harbour  is  safe 
and  commodious,  and  vessels  may  reach  it  with  almost 
any  wind;  but  owing,  perhaps,  to  its  vicinity  to  New- 
York,  from  which  it  is  only  35  miles  distant,  the  city 
possesses  little  trade  or  importance  and  docs  not 
contain  100  house*.  It  is  74  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

W.  Ion.  74°,  50*.  N.  lat.  40°,  35'. 


AMBOYNA. 


AMBOYNA,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
of  the  Molucca  islands,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  the  scat  of 
their  government,  and  the  centre  of  the  commerce  in 
uutmegs  and  cloves.  It  lies  in  E.  lou.  128°,  15',  and 
S.  lat.  3°,  42'.  and  isbetween  fifty  and  sixty  English  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south.  Ou  the  western  side  it 
is  divided  by  a bay  into  two  peninsulas,  one  of  which 
is  called  Hetou,  being  twelve  leagues  long  and  two 
and  a half  broad  ; and  the  other  l.eytirnor,  about  five 
leagues  in  length  and  one  and  a half  in  breadth.  There 
is  an  inferior  harbour  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the 
Portuguese  originally  erected  their  principal  fort.  It 
has  no  river  pf  importance,  but  its  geucrai  aspect  is 
beautiful,  and  richly  diversified  with  mountains  covered 
with  valuable  wood;  verdant  vales,  and  flourishing  ham- 
lets. The  island  has  been  occasionally  subject  to  earth- 
quakes; but  the  climate  is  generally  salubrious: — 
the  rainy  season  sets  in  with  the  southerly  monsoon. 
The  soil  is  a darkish  red  clay,  mixed  with  sand;  both 
the  vallies  and  the  mountains  are  reported  to  have 
contained  gold,  but  no  mines  of  that  description  are 
worked.  The  deer  and  wild  boar  are  the  principal  ani- 
mals of  the  island ; but  there  are  a few  sheep  and  black 
cattle,  buffaloes,  horses,  oral  goats.  The  cassowary  pa- 
rades the  mountains  ; but  the  chief  boast  of  Ainboyna 
is  its  rich  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  An 
astonishing  variety  of  beautiful  wood  for  inlaying,  and 
other  ornamental  purposes,  ia  to  be  found  here ; four 
bundled  different  species  arc  reckoned  by  Rumphius. 


The  cajaput  tree  affords  a valuable  oil,  and  the  sassafras 
an  aromatic  bark.  The  clove  tree,  however,  is  its  staple  It»  doves, 
production.  In  favourable  situations  this  tree  grows  to 
the  height  of  forty  or  fitly  feet;  its  branches  spread  wide 
from  the  atom ; the  cloves  grow  in  clusters,  but  on  sepa- 
rate stalks,  and  the  leaves  are  long  and  tapering.  It 
will  bear  from  about  nine  or  ten  years,  to  one  hundred 
years  of  age.  'Hie  average  quantity  of  cloves  yielded  an- 
nually is  from  seven  to  twelve  pounds  per  tree,  but  some 
have  been  known  to  afford  thirty  pounds,  and  the  island, 
taken  together,  about  650,000  pounds.  They  are  ga- 
thered from  October  to  February.  The  Dutch,  during- 
the  long  period  of  their  former  possession  of  this  island,, 
made  every  effort  at  the  entire  monopoly  of  this  inva- 
luable spice;  the  number  of  trees  was  regularly  regis- 
tered by  the  governor,  all  tbu  plantations  of  them  vi- 
sited, and  particular  districts  devoted  to  their  cultiva- 
tion. They  bought  from  the  neighbouring  islands  all 
the  cloves  that  other  nations  were  likely  to  import,  and 
in  some  cases  compelled  their  chieftains  to  destroy  the 
rest,  and  even  the  trees  that  Imre  them.  The  Dutch 
East  India  company's  warehouse  was  the  public  and 
regular  depository  of  the  whole  crop;  and  they  ore 
said  to  have  prohibited  the  culture  of  many  edible 
roots  on  the  island,  by  way  of  withholding  the  chances 
of  subsistence  from  settlers  and  conquerors.  When 
the  cloves  were  gathered  from  the  tree,  they  were 
dried  before  the  fire  upou  hurdles,  and  sprinkled  with 
water ; by  which  means  their  natural  colour,  which  is 
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AM.  red,  was  changed  into  deep  purple  or  black.  It  is  said 
BOYA’A.  that  this  process  prevents  the  worm  from  getting  into 
the  fruit ; but  it  is  pretty  generally  suspected  that 
the  principal  design  is  to  add  to  their  weight. 

Thirty  years  back,  the  Dutch  allowed  some  nutm  g<t 
to  be  grown  here,  because  Banda  did  not  furnish  a 
sufficient  supply  for  the  demand.  Sugar  and  coffee  are 
plentiful  at  Amboyna ; the  sago  tree  is  a principal  article 
of  subsistence ; and  the  few  fruits  cultivated  are  deli- 
cious ; among  the  latter  may  be  reckoned  the  man- 
gusteen  of  Hindoctan.  They  import  their  cattle  and 
grain  from  the  island  of  Java,  and  a variety  of  curious 
woods  from  Ceram. 

Native*.  The  natives  of  Amboyna,  liko  the  other  Malays, 
are  rude  and  savage  in  their  manners,  and,  when 
intoxicated  with  opium,  arc  equal  to  the  perpetration  of 
any  crime.  Besides  these  there  are  many  Chinese  and 
European  settlers  on  the  island,  aud  mixed  races  from 
intermarriages,  nearly  as  fair  as  Europeans.  Those 
who  are  the  offspring  of  European  fathers  and  native 
mothers  are  called  mixtices  or  mestces ; those  of  a 
mixtice  and  European  marriage,  poestices ; and  those 
of  a European  and  poestice,  castices.  These  children 
arc  all  legitimated,  and  included  with  thu  European 
society  of  the  island.  The  Chinese  are  industrious, 
and  live  much  together.  Some  of  the  aboriginal  race 
in  the  woods  are  said  to  be  as  barbarous  as  ever  in 
their  dispositions,  and  to  offer  human  .sacrifices  to  their 
native  deities.  Their  dress  consists  of  a loose  shirt  or 
frock  of  cotton  cloth.  The  men  wear  large  whiskers 
and  mustachios ; the  women  bind  their  hair  in  knots. 


referred  to  the  Dutch  council  at  Jacatra,  in  the  island  a SI- 

of  Java;  and,  finally,  to  the  government  of  the  two  BOYNA. 
countries  in  Europe  for  decision.  While  this  was  pend- 
ine,  however,  the  Dutch  colonists  contrived,  by  alleging 
a fictitious  plot  against  the  English,  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  island.  This  event  is  known  in 
history  by  the  name  of  the  “ Massacre  of  Amboyna.'1  Mt—tcrr  of 
A plot,  it  was  said  by  the  Dutch  authorities,  was  con-  Asaboyn*. 
fes&ed  by  two  soldiers  in  their  service,  and  confirmed 
by  an  English  prisoner,  but  these  had  been  all  first 
sentenced  to  the  rack.  Upon  this  evidence  the  English 
were  accused  of  being  confederates  in  a conspiracy 
against  the  Dutch  possessions  : they  were  imim-uiaUly 
seised,  loaded  with  irons,  and  thrown  into  prison.  The 
most  savage  modes  of  torture  were  then  resorted  to  by 
the  Dutch  governor,  tor  the  purpose  of  extorting  a 
further  confession  from  the  unhappy  sufferers:  some 
were  pit  to  the  rack,  others  half-drowned  and  mise- 
rably scorched  with  fire.  Those  who  escaped  this 
inhuman  treatment  were  all  executed,  although  they 
persisted  in  their  innocence  to  the  latest  breath.  The 
number  of  persons  who  thus  perished  were  ten  Eng- 
lishmen, eleven  Japanese,  and  one  Portuguese.  Tho 
day  after  these  wretched  men  were  put  to  death,  the 
governor  ordered  public  festivals  and  solemn  thanks- 
givings  for  their  deliverance  from  this  pretended  con- 
spiracy. It  is  absurd  to  sujiposts  that  such  a plot  as 
pretended  by  thtf  Dutch  ever  existed ; for  in  the  first 
place,  the  number  of  the  English  did  not  exceed  twenty 
persons  upon  the  island,  whereas  the  Dutch  garrison 
in  the  fort  amounted  to  three  hundred  men  ; and  the 


Wives  are  bought  of  their  fathers ; and  should  they  English  had  not  a single  ship  in  tbu  port,  whereas 
War  no  children,  the  marriage  contract  is  dissolved,  eight  Dutch  vessels  were  lying  off  the  town  of  Am* 
When  the  English  took  this  island,  in  1796,  it  contained  boyna.  In  consequence  of  this  massacre  the  English 
about  45,252  inhabitants,  of  whom  no  less  than  17,813  fhetory  was  withdrawn  from  the  island,  and  the  Dutch 


were  Protestants;  and  the  rest  were  Mahometans  and 
Chinese.  The  houses  of  the  natives  are  made  of 
bamboo  canes  and  sago  trees ; they  sleep  upon  mats  ; 
their  weapons  are  bows,  darts,  scimitars,  and  targets. 
Their  chiefs  are  called  rajahs.  The  Amboynese  are 
said  to  be  indolent,  effeminate,  and  pusillanimous ; 
and  their  women  particularly  licentious,  whether  in  tho 
married  or  unmarried  state. 

The  Dutch  governor  of  Amboyna  had  ten  adjacent 
islands  subject  to  his  power  and  jurisdiction  : Ceram, 
Ceram- Lavu t,  Bouro,  Amblau,  Manipa,  Kelang,  Bonva, 
Orna,  Honimoa,  and  NoussR-Ijiout:  the  three  last  isles 
are  called  Uliassers.  The  growing  of  doves  is  limited 
to  the  Dliaseers  and  Amboyna ; but  to  what  degree 
the  ancient  government  is  restored  in  the  neighbour- 
hood since  the  last  peace,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
learn. 

I>Ko*cry.  Diego  D*  A brew  and  Ferdinand  Magellan,  two  Por- 
tuguese adventurers,  first  discovered  Amboyna,  in 
1515;  it  was  not,  however,  taken  possession  of  by 
Portugal  until  1664  ; it  was  afterwards  conquered  by 
the  Dutch  republic  in  1605;  but  they  did  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  whole  island  till  after 
wotne  time  bad  elapsed.  During  this  period  the  Eng- 
lish  had  erected  several  factories  in  the  country,  which 
were  protected  by  the  Dutch  fort ; but  disputes  arising 
between  the  settlers,  th<*  treaty  of  1619  between  (Jreat 
Biitain  and  the  United  Provinces,  stipulated  that  the 
English  colonists  should  reside  unmolested  at  Am- 
boyna, and  possess  ono-third  part  of  its  doves.  How- 
ever, in  16*22,  fresh  differences  arose,  which  were 


retained  possession  of  the  effects  of  the  English  mer- 
chants to  the  amount  of 400,000  /.  The  English  factories 
in  the  adjacent  islands  were  also  seized,  and  the  traders 
forcibly  dispossessed.  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  of  England 
were  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  avenge  the  national 
honour  upon  the  cruelty  and  cowardice  of  the  Dutch  ; 
but  Cromwell  compelled  the  United  Provinces,  m his 
celebrated  treaty  with  that  power,  to  pay  the  sum  of 
300,000/.  as  a small  recompence  for  their  atrocious 
conduct  towards  the  English  factors.  From  the  time 
of  this  massacre  down  to  the  year  1796,  Amboyna  re- 
mained quietly  in  the  hands  of  its  Dutch  masters;  but 
in  that  year  the  English  Admiral  Rainier  took  it  with- 
out opposition.  It  was,  however,  restored  to  the  Ba- 
tavian republic  at  the  peace  of  Amiens;  but  again 
taken  by  the  English  in  the  year  1810.  At  the  gene- 
ral peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  the  Dutch  once  more  were 
reinstated  here,  under  whose  ill-organized  government 
the  island  is  not  at  present  considered  to  be  in  a very 
prosperous  state. 

Amboyna,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situated  on  The  cspit&f. 
the  peninsula  of  Leytimor,  commanding  a capacious 
harbour.  It  is  a regolarly-built  town,  though  most  of 
the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  but  one  story  high.  Matted 
canc  is  neatly  contrived  to  form  a substitute  for  glass 
in  their  windows,  something  after  the  manm-r  of  our 
VenetMio  blinds ; and  the  roofs  are  made  of  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  palm-trees  twisted  together.  Abun- 
dance of  water  runs  through  this  town  in  rivulets.  Then; 
is  a hospital,  a good  town-house,  and  two  well-built 
churches  here ; in  one  of  which  the  sen  ice  is  performed 
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AMBOY-  in  the  Malay  language.  Ait  earthquake  completely 
destroyed  one  of  the  churches  in  1755,  and  rent  the 
AMISRO-  °^,er  throughout,  but  they  were  immediately  rebuilt. 
S1A-  Between  the  fortification*  of  the  harbour  and  the  town 


is  a fiue  esplanade,  terminated  by  a handsome  range  of  AMBOY- 
houses,  shaded  by  a double  row  of  nutmeg  trees ; and 
here  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  reside. 


AMBRACIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  Epi- 
rus, near  the  river  Acheron,  the  residence  of  Pyrrhus. 
Its  original  name  was  Epuia,  afterwards  Peralia;  but 
Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  called  it  Nico- 
polts.  Pomp.  Mkim.  ii.  3.;  Strabo,  x. 

AMBRAC1US  SINUS,  a bay  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
so  called  from  the  above  city.  It  was  about  three 
hundred  stadia  deep,  very  narrow  at  the  entrance,  but 
within  about  one  hundred  stadia  in  breadth.  It  is 
now  called  the  gulf  of  Larla. 

AMBRESBURY,  or  Amesbury.  See  Amebbury. 
AMBRI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a nation  of  Indians, 
mentioned  by  Justin  xii.  c.  9. 

AMBRIERES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mayonne,  and  chief  place  of  a canton.  It  is  three 
leagues  north  of  Mayenne.  The  town  contains  about 
2,231  inhabitants,  and  the  canton  14,077.  It  is  situat- 
ed W.  Ion.  0°,  36\  V lat.  48°,  24'. 

AMBR1Z,  a river  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Congo,  which  takes  its  rise  from  a lake  in  the  mountains 
of  Tcnda,  and  then  flows  westward,  the  town  of  St. 
Salvador,  and  empties  itself  into  the  ocean  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Lahunda  and  the  low.  Here  it 
forms  a small  bay,  difficult  of  entrance,  but  affording 
good  anchorage  within.  E.  Ion.  1 3°,  25'.  S.  lat.  7°,  10\ 
AMBROIX,  St.  a town  of  France,  in  Languedoc, 
the  head  of  a canton  in  the  department  of  the  Card, 
arrondissement  of  Alais,  with  2,250  inhabitants.  It  is 
about  33  miles  from  Nismes. 

AMBRONF.S,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Gaul,  who  lost  their  possessions  by  an  overflowing  of 
the  sea;  and  afterwards  lived  upon  rapine  and  plunder. 
They  were  conquered  by  Caius  Marius.  Pmjt.  Mar. 

AMBROSA.or  St.  Ambrose,  an  island  of  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  in  South  America. 
About  four  miles  to  the  north  of  this  island  is  a vol- 
canic islet,  or  rock,  called  Sail  rock,  where  the  finest 
Eealsare  caught.  W*  Ion.  79°,  30\  S.  lat.  26°,  40'. 
AMBRO'SIA,  n.  Y A pfipoma,  from  a,  not,  and 

Awbro'siack,  f jS/woc,  mortal. 

Ambro'siae,  t Applied  by  classic  writers  to 

Ambro'siaK'.  j the  food  of  die  immortals;  and, 
consequently,  to  any  thing  exquisitiy  grateful  to  the 
senses  of  taste  and  smell. 

Thiddir  brock t Venus  this  Iwrbc,  and  schc  was  shroud 
Bftith  face  and  body  in  uk  wottrj  rlond. 

And  with  the  her  be  also  mydlit  has  ache 
'I  he  hale  so  tn  thrift\  watlir  woundir  sir. 

That  from  htr  brie  (it  lipjiis  ache  set  in  lij ; 

And  tetnpem  and  enbalmys  prioelie 
The  plaster  therewith,  striukland  al  oner  anr 
The  halesitm  jus  of  herb  Ambntime, 

And  the  w*lc  aiaellaod  herbe  hecht  Panacea. 

D<mgU i.  Emeadoi,  book  aii.  p.  424. 
Disguised  in  cloud  ubscure,  tiiia  Itearbe  daiuc  Venus  thither  brings. 
And  into  water  vessels  bright  it  secretly  she  flings, 

And  steeping  large  thereof  she  makes,  the  vrrtuc  forth  to  take 
And  of  ombennef  wholesome  iucie,  thereto  dotli  sprinkling  shake, 
Wberto  she  wide*  the  fragrant  sap  that  Panes  soote  doth  make. 

Ttryn. 


This  Venn*  brings,  in  clouds  Involv'd ; and  braws 
Th‘  extracted  liquor  with  embrarion  dews. 

And  odri/u*  Panacee  : unseen  slie  stands, 

Tcuip'nng  the  miiture  with  her  heavenly  hands: 

And  posin  it  in  a bowl,  already  crown'd 

.With  juice  of  nsedc'nal  herb*  prepar'd  to  bathe  the  wound. 

Dn/Jen 

And,  as  I wondering  look'd,  beside  it  stood 

One  sltap’d  and  wing'd  like  one  of  those  from  beasea. 

By  us  oft  seen ; his  dewy  lochs  distill'd 
dmheMu  ; on  that  tree  he  also  eas'd. 

Afi/hwi s Par.  LeiS.  book  t. 

Hkrm.  Here  is  beauty  for  the  eye ; 

C a t*.  For  the  ear  sweet  melody  ; 

IIirm.  Ambranttc  odour*  for  the  smell  ; 

Cats.  Delicious  nectar  for  the  taste  ; 

Huh  For  the  touch,  a lady’s  waist ; 

Which  doth  all  the  rest  excel. 

Ben  Jontont  Poe taster,  sot  iv  as.  3. 
Thus  while  God  spake,  omfcnwiaV  fragrance  fill'd 
All  heaven,  and  in  Uie  Idesaed  spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffus'd. 

MiUm’l  Par.  Lost,  book  iii. 

Ambrosia,  inGrecian  Mythology, though  generally 
meaning  the  fabled  food  of  the  gods,  in  distinction 
from  their  nectar  or  drink,  was  sometimes  used  inter- 
changeably with  that  term.  It  was  asserted  by  the 
pocU  to  confer  the  gift  of  immortality;  to  be  sweeter 
than  honey,  and  of  a most  fragrant  smell.  It  iras 
also  used  as  a perfume.  Berenice,  queen  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  was  said  to  have  been  preserved  from  death  by 
Venus,  through  a present  of  ambrosia  for  her  food ; and 
Tithonus  thus  became  immortal  by  the  assistance  of 
Aurora.  It  was  also  alleged  to  have  the  miraculous 
power  of  healing  wounds  : hence  we  find,  that  Apollo, 
in  the  Iliad,  saves  the  body  of  Sarpedon  from  putre- 
faction by  rubbing  it  with  ambrosia;  and  Venus,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  heals  the  wounds  of  her  son  with 
it.  Juno  and  Venus  are  each  represented  as  using  it 
on  their  hair.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  a word 
connected  with  so  many  agreeable  ideas  was  trans- 
ferred to  various  other  preparations,  both  of  fond  and 
medicine.  In  the  early  stages  of  medical  science  it  was 
applied  to  many  antidotes  for  poison ; in  some  ancient 
writers  it  is  used  for  the  imaginary  food  of  the  bee  :■  for 
wines  and  perfumes;  for  ambergris,  and  sometimes  for 
the  spices  aud  other  preparations  for  embalming.  Hum. 
//.  i.  14,  16,  24. ; Vi  to.  Mm.  L 407. 

Ambrosia,  in  Grecian  Antiquity,  were  festivals  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  Bacchus  in  particular  cities  ot 
Greece.  They  answered  to  the  Brumalia  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Ambrosia,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  class  Monacia,  and  order  Pentandria. 

AMBROSIAN  CHAUNT,  in  Church  Music,  often 
mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers  as  resembling,  but 
somewhat  differing  from  the  Gregorian  chaunt.  It  is 
said  to  be  still  preserved  in  the  Duomo  at  Milan;  but 
Dr,  Burney,  who  attended  al  that  church  during  its  per- 
formance, was  not  able  to  discover  the  difference  be- 
tween that  service  and  the  chaunt  of  the  other  cathe- 
drals of  France  and  Italy,  which  is  commonly  said  to 
be  the  Gregorian  chaunt 
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AMBRO-  AMBROSIN,  a coin  of  the  dukes  or  lords  of  Milan, 
SIN-  representing  St.  Ambrose  on  horseback  holding  a whip 
— # in  hi*  right  hand.  This  figure  on  the  coin  is  said  to 
A b8KR*  k*ve  been  tuken  from  an  appwance  of  that  saint,  thus 
accoutred,  during  a battle  in  1339. 

AMBROSINIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  class  Gynandria,  and  order  Polyandria. 

AM'BRY.  See  Almonry. 

If  tltou  wilt  BiuliNuilC  and  open  thy  selfe,  thou  shall  find  williin, 
h late,  an  ambry,  uny  s storehouse  and  treaiurie  (a«  Democritus 
with)  of  many  evils  and  maladies,  and  thus*  of  divers  aod  sundry 
(ort>.  Holland's  Plutarch's  Morals. 

An  Ambry,  in  Old  Customs,  was  a place  where  arms, 
plate,  and  valuable  vessels  of  domestic  use  were  kept : 
the  Ambry  at  Westminster  either  takes  its  name  from 
having  been  formerly  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  or  is  a 
corruption  of  Almonry. 

AMBRYM,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  one 
of  the  New  Hebrides  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook.  It 
is  about  50  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a volcano, 
occasionally  active.  E.  Ion  lfifi°,  15'.  S.  lat.  16°,  12'. 

AMBRYSSUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of 
Phocis,  so  called,  according  to  Pausanias,  from  some 
hero  of  that  name.  Pausax.  x.  35. 

AMBUBAJjE,  in  Ancient  Customs,  were  dissolute 
women  of  Syria,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  festivals  and  public  assemblies  of  Rome  as  min- 
strels ; and  hence  resembling  the  almas,  or  dancing 
girls  of  Hindostan.  Some  writers  think  their  name  is 
derived  from  a Syrian  word  which  signifies  “ flute." 
Tnmebusand  others  deduce  it  from  am,  “ round,"  and 
“ bane,"  the  place  which  they  generally  frequented. 
Horace  mentions  them, 

Ambubakaruui  colleges,  pbannacopol*. — Book  i.  ul  it.  t. 

See  Tuani.  xi.  23.  and  Suet.  inNcr.  27. 

AMBULATION,  it.  ) 

Amuc'latory,  > Lat.  tfiniu/o,  to  walk. 

Ambulatory,  adj.  ) 

Fn>m  which  occult  action  and  invisible  motion  of  the  moseks  in 
station  («*  Galen  dcclaretb)  proceed  mure  offensive  lassitudes  then 
from  MillMM.  Broom's  Vulgar  Krrwir#. 

In  new  devotion*  and  uncertain  form*  we  may  also  have  an  ambu- 
latory faith,  and  new  article*  may  be  offered  before  every  u-raton, 
and  at  evrrr  convention. 

Taylor's  Apology  for  Authorised  A Set  Forms  of  Liturgy. 

The  ark,  while  it  was  ambulatory  with  the  tabernacle,  was  carried 
by  *tavf«  on  the  shoulder*  of  the  Invites. 

Pridtaux  t Connections. 

They  [the  monarch*  of  Europe]  appointed  the  royal  court*,  which 
originally  were  ambulatory  and  Irregular  with  respect  to  their  times 
«f  meeting,  to  be  held  in  a Used  place  and  at  stated  seasons. 

Robertsons  State  of'  Europe. 

AMBULATORY  COURTS,  in  Ancient  English  Polity, 
a name  sometimes  applied  to  each  of  our  supreme 
courts  of  judicature,  from  their  moving  about  from  place 
to  place.  The  high  court  of  parliament  was  formerly 
ambulatory,  as  well  as  the  court  of  king's  bench,  which 
moved  with  the  king’s  person,  and  took  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  nis  presiding  in  this  court  in  person. 

AMBULIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  belonging 
to  the  class  Didynamia,  and  order  Angiospermia. 

AMBULL1,  in  Ancient  Mythology,  a surname  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  amongst  the  Spartans. 

AMBURBIA  (antbire  urbem ),  festivals  at  Rome,  con- 
sidered by  Scaliger  as  the  same  with  the  Ambarv  alia, 
which  see  They  consisted  in  a solemn  procession 
round  the  walls  of  the  city  and  neighbouring  fields, 
in  which  hymns  were  sung  in  honour  of  Ceres.  Tur- 
xebus,  xviii.  17,;  Lucan,  i.  592. 


AMBUSCADE’, n.^  Fr.  embuscher,  cmbnscade ; AMBUS- 
Ambusca'do,  m Itimboscare,  imboscata;  Span.  CADE. 
Amulsca'dord,  f emboscarse,  emboscado,  from 
Am'rusii,  n.  /*  the  Fr*  bois;  It.  bosco;  Span. 
Am'bush,  it.  m bosque;  English,  bush. 

Am'busiimf.nt.  j To  am  bun  a,  is  to  hide  in  a 
bush , or  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  an  enemy  ; 
and  then  applied,  literally  and  metaphorically,  to  any 
mode  of  concealment  to  effect  a stratagem. 

The  ancient  Scotch  writers  use  butch.  In  Robert 
Brunne  arc  found  basic  and  enbuie,  bummeut  and 
embusscmcnt. 


Salad  yn  priuely  was  butted  beside  pc  Dorn. 

K.  Brunne,  p.  187. 

Ac  nil**  pat  suerd  mot  here,  or  oper  wapen  weld, 

Were  Kite  R.  tu  drre,  mbunrd  porgh  pc  feld.  Id. 

Lrulyn  In  a wod  nbussetuent  he  held.  Id.  p.  84?, 

Salad yn  did  stoppe  pe  dikes  kank  Sc  hro, 
pat  non  suld  oner  hoppe,  ne  man  ne  lum  suld  gf> 
porgh  pat  enfausemenr,  pat  was  so  priuely.  Id.  p.  187, 
Julius  pe  emperonr  with  strong  power  y nowj, 

Two  jer  aftur  pe  bataile,  to  Eufdond  agevn  draw. 

And  puu;te  sic  al  pat  folk,  and  wynue  pit  kyndom, 

Ac  he  caste  per  of  omhes,  as  p<i  he  to  londe  coin. 

R.  Gloucester.  p ;il.* 

Thare  lay  ane  rale  hi  ane  crukit  glen, 

Ganand  for  slicht  to  enbuoche  annit  men, 

Quliatti  wound cr  narrow  a poo  it  atliir  syde 
Ttie  Lewis  thik  hamperitli,  and  doi*  hjde 
With  skuggis  derne  and  ful  ohscure  prrfiay. 

Douglas.  Encodes,  book  xi.  p.  .*188. 

A winding  vale  then  lay,  within  the  shade 
Of  woods,  by  nature  for  an  nmiusA  made. 

Tharfor  mie  prattik  of  were  dcuyse  wyl  I, 

And  ly  at  wate  in  quyet  cnbuschment 
At  atbir  pethis  bede  or  secrete  went. 

In  the  how  slake  he  gounder  roddit  syde 
Full  dem  1 sal  my  men  of  amirs  hydt*. 

In  secret  iWkjJi  I,  in  yonder  wood,  in  place  not  wide, 

That  so  both  wayes  1 may  besidge,  my  wife  enteiid  to  hide. 

Twyu. 

But,  in  the  wood,  on  ombush  I prepare, 

And  try  to  foil  him  in  the  wile*  of  war.  Pitt. 

In  deepe  *Ul1  waters  the  pilate  foareth  more  than  in  the  great  his 
wanes : of  secret  aw^usAwcwts  rather  than  of  open  armies,  the  war- 
litmr  doubWth.  Golden  Booke,  letter  iv. 

Hugh  earle  of  live  marches  of  Foie  ton,  cummins  by  the  French 
king’s  direction  to  remove  Earle  Richard  and  the  Engliah  from  the 
siege  of  tlie  Rid,  was  with  all  his  forces  intercepted  by  au  ambus • 
cade,  and  discomfited  with  no  small  fosse  of  men,  munition,  and 
carriage*.  Speed  , Hist,  of  Or.  Britans. 

T would  be  my  tirrany  to  strike  and  gall  them, 

For  what  I bid  them  doc  : For.  we  bid  this  be  done 
When  euill  deed?*  hauc  their  permissiue  pasae. 

And  notfhc  punishment : therefore  rndeede  (my  father) 

I baue  on  Angelo  impos'd  the  odioe. 

Who  may  in  th‘  undmsA  of  my  name,  strike  home. 

Shakespeare's  Af.  for  M.  act  i. 
Again*  great  dole  on  either  purtie  grewe, 

That  him  to  death  unfaithful!  Paris  sent ; 

And  also  him  that  false  Ulysses  tlcwe, 

Drawnc  into  danger  through  close  omlmshtnent. 

Sprnter.  VtrgiTs  Gnat. 

In  the  84th  year  of  Darius,  Daurise*  having  fallen  into  the 
country  of  the  Canons,  overthrew  them  iu  two  battles  with  a very 
great  slaughter ; but,  in  a third  battle,  being  drawn  into  an  nmhiua, 
be  was  slain,  with  several  other  eminent  Persians,  imt  his  whole 
army  cut  off  and  destroyed.  Pndeaiu's  Connections. 

The  youth  of  Sparta,  it  is  well  known,  frequently  lay  iu  ambush 
for  these  wretched  slaves  in  the  night,  and  sallying  out  upou  them 
uiicipqctrdiy,  with  daggers  in  their  hand*,  murdered,  in  cold  t%>od, 
every  helot  they  met  with. 

Portent,  on  the  Beneficial  Effects  off  Ckrutiamty. 


Pitt. 


Douglas. 
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Far  from  (he  lawn  two  shaded  hi!U  arue. 

Arid  lose  tbrir  advenw  minniiu  in  the  *kie» : 

One  side  it  bounded  by  the  grove's  embrace  : 

A mountain's  brow  o'erbsng*  the  middle  S|mCC. 

Tire  Mature  of  Hie  place,  and  gloomy  site. 

Seem'd  funned  tor  nafriucadr,  and  deeds  of 

Lewis's  Stalin*,  bool  ii. 

iBiRCADE,  in  Military  Tactics,  the  art  of  concealing 
troop*,  either  to  surprise  the  enemy  when  on  a inarch, 
or,  having  drawn  him  from  a place  of  strength  and  secu- 
rity, to  pour  upon  him  an  unexpected  fine  or  attack  from 
an  advantageous  position. 

AMCH1TCHE,  one  of  the  Fox  islands,  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean.  E.  Ion.  178°,  14',  N.  lat.  53°,  *22'. 

AMEDNAGUR,  a province  and  city  of  Hindoatan. 
The  province,  or  soubah,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
CandcUh  anil  Mulwa,  on  the  west  by  the  mountains 
of  Balaghaut,  ou  the  south  by  Bejapour  or  Visiapour, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  province  of  Bcrar  Amedna- 
pur,  sometimes  called  Dowlatabad,  the  capital,  is  about 
105  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Visiapour,  and  63  N.  E.  of 
Poonah.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Balaghaut.  E.  Ion.  74°,  52*.  N.  lat  17°,  6'. 

AM  EL,  n.  I Amvled,  l believe,  for  enamelled, 

Amkl'lld.  j says  Skinner.  In  German,  schrael- 
zen;  Dutch,  smelten:  from  the  more  ancient  A.S, 
my  lean,  me  Iran,  to  melt.  In  English  also  wc  lutve,  to 
smelt ; «.  c.  to  melt. 

And  with  • Iwnd  of  gold  ta**Ucd 
And  knoppe*  fine  of  goJd  amilecL 

Ckauccr.  Remaunt  the  Harr,  (.  121.  C-  2. 
Below  her  ham  her  weed  did  somewhat  traynr, 

And  her  straight  leg*  ibmI  bravt-ty  were  embaj  Id 
In  gtlden  husk  ins  of  costly  enrdwAvne, 

All  bard  with  golden  liendes,  which  were  entayld 
With  carious  unticl.es,  and  full  fayre  aumnvld. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.hook  H.  can.  iiL 
Ye  matchless  stars  (jet  each  tlie  other**  match) 

Heaven’s  richest  diamond*,  set  in  amel  white, 

From  whose  height  sphere*  all  grace  the  graces  catch. 

And  will  not  move  but  by  your  loadstar*  bright. 

P.  Fletcher's  Purple  bland,  canto  si. 
Ab,  silly  I ! more  silly  than  my  sheep, 

VV  hich  on  thy  flowery  banka  l wont  to  keep, 
fivret  are  thy  banka  f Oh,  when  shall  I once  more, 

With  ravbb  a eyea,  review  thine  erne  IT  d abort  ? 

Philips.  Pastoral  il. 

AMELIA,  a county  in  Virginia,  North  America, 
situated  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Tide  Waters, 
having  on  its  N.  Cumberland  county,  Prince  George 
county  E.  and  Lunenburg  county  S.  and  W.  Here  is 
un  academy,  called  Jefferson  academy. 

Amelia  Isle,  an  island  of  America,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  F..  Florida,  about  seven  leagues  N.  of  fit-  Augustine, 
and  near  Talbot  island  on  the  K.  at  the  mouth  of  St. 
John's  rive?.  It  is  thirteen  miles  long  and  two  broad ; is 
extremely  fertile,  and,  according  to  Morse,  has  an  ex- 
cellent harbour.  W.  Ion.  67°,  23\  N.  lat.  30°,  50*. 

Amelia,  or  Ameria,  an  old  episcopal  town  of  the 
dutchy  of  Spoleto,  iu  Italy.  It  stands  upon  a moun- 
tain between  the  Tiber  and  the  Nera;  the  country 
around  is  pleasant  and  fertile ; it  is  eight  leagues  S.  E. 
from  Spoleto,  and  18  N.  from  Rome.  E.  Ion.  12°,  20*. 
N.  lat,  42°,  33  . 

AMELIORATE,  r.  ) AmHiornri,  melius  raiere, 

Amelioration.  i says  Du  Cange. 

Fr.  amcliorer*.  I At  mclior,  melius  (which,  accord- 
ing to  Vossius,  is  magis-veliv,  mavelis,  melius),  that 
which  is  more  willed,  more  wished  for,  more  desired. 


AMBUS- 

CADE. 


AM  KUO- 
RATE- 


Ax 


To  make  more  desirable,  to  better,  to  mend,  to  im-  AMELIO- 
prove.  RATE. 

This  word,  though  frequent  in  speech,  is  not  of 
common  occurrence  in  good  writers. 


Tbechn  of  proprietors  contribute*  to  tbe  annual  produce,  by  the  ^ 
expense  which  they  may  occasionally  lav  out  upon  the  improvement 
oi  llit  land,  upon  the  buildings,  drains,  laciu'iircs,  and  other  amelia- 
nstums,  which  they  may  either  make  or  maintain  upon  it;  and  by 
mean*  of  which  the cultivator*  are  enabled,  with  (lie  hum-  capital,  to 
raise  a greater  produce,  and  OOtuequenily  to  pay  a greater  rent. 

Smith' s KVaitJk  of"  iValiotil, 


AMF.LLUS,  in  Botany,  starwort,  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  tbe  class  Syngenesia,  and  order  Poly- 
gamia  superfiua. 

AMEN”,  iutaj.  |OH,  Heb.  and  thence  coming  to  the 
Greek  ti/iyr,  used  in  Scripture,  and  still  preserved  in 
our  different  Christian  churches  at  the  conclusion  of 
prayer:  it  signifies  assent  and  desire,  as,  verify ; so  be 
it.;  or  so  it  ought  to  be.  In  this  sense  it  exists,  with 
little  alteration  as  to  sound,  in  the  languages  of  most 
countries  where  Christianity  has  been  known. 

Macs  One  cry’d  God  bletse  *»,  and  anm  the  other. 

As  they  had  scents  me  with  these  hanciuan't  hands  : 

-*  Li  .tiling  their  fcarv,  I could  nut  *ny  oaten. 

When  i bey  did  «ay  God  blc»M  vs. 

Lanr.  Consider  rt  not  to  devpdy. 

M*cs.  Hut  where  lore  oould  not  1 pronounce  amen  t 

1 hnd  most  need  uf  blctwng,  ami  amem  stuck  in  my  threat. 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  set.  ii.se.  2. 


Far  be  it  from  him  to  entertain  so  uncharitable  thoughts  of  ns  ; 
a*  if  we  durst  not  trust  God  un  his  word,  though  but  uucu  spuken. 
We  know  him  to  be  oau-n;  and  tiiut  repetitions  add  nothing  U> 
plaiu  tnitlu.  Bp.  tlairt  Venture  of  Travel, 

AMENABLE.  The  Italian,  menare,  and  Fr.  mencr, 
are  derived,  by  Menage,  from  the  Latin,  rainare;  pel- 
lere,  to  drive.  Vossius  writes  largely  upon  the  etymo- 
logy of  minare,  but  unsatisfactorily.  W achter  is  per- 
suaded that  it  is  of  Celtic  origin  (ss.),  from  menn,  a 
place;  and  that  mnare  is  nothing  else  than  to  move 
from  place  to  place. 

Fr.  amener,  to  bring  or  lead  unto,  to  fetch  in  or 
to.  Cotgrave. 

Amenable  then  may  mean  that  may  be  brought — 
to  answer  inquiries,  to  account  for  action*. 

As  tu  most  of  the  corporate  lownes  then*,  It  is  grauntrd  by  their 
charter,  that  they  ussy,  every  man  by  lumtelfc,  without  an  officer 
((or  that  were  inure  tolerable for  any  debt,  to  distrain  die  goods 
uf  any  Irish,  being  found  within  their  liberty,  or  but  pawing  thorough 
iheir  timne*.  And  tbe  first  permission  ol  thi*  was,  fur  that  in  thine 
time*  when  that  grand  was  made,  tbe  Irish  were  not  amesnalle  to 
law,  so  m it  was  not  safety  (or  the  twwoes-uaau  to  gpc  to  him  forth 
to  drmaund  hi*  debt,  nor  possible  tn  draw  bin  into  law. 

Spatter's  Fie®  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  sovereign  of  ibis  oountry  U not  amenable  to  any  form  of  trial 
known  to  the  law*.  Junius's  letters.  Ded. 

AMEN  AGE  ,r,  1 To  menage,  or  manage.  See 

Amex'axck.  ) Manage. 

With  her,  whoso  will  raging  Furor  tame, 

Must  first  begin,  and  well  her  Amenagt : 

First  her  restrain*  from  her  reprotlifiill  blame 
An  evUI  meancs,  with  which  she  doth  enrage. 

Sr, enter's  Faerie  Qutene,  book  ii.  ennto  i*. 


Iu  wbatao  please  employ  hi*  per  Milage, 

Thai  may  lw  matter  mode  to  gains  him  praise  ; 

For  lie  bflt  to  use  in  all  assay  c». 

Whether  for  amu-a  and  warlike  •mnuunff, 

Or  (be  for  wise  and  drill  govcctmunce. 

Id.  Mather  IhMeri's  Talc. 
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A ME  NA- 
NIS. 

AMEND. 


A MEN  ANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of 
Sicily,  near  Mount  iEtna  ; now  called  Guidicello. 
Strabo,  v. 

AMEND*,  t\  Lat.  emendate,  e and  mcnda, 

Amcxp'er.b.  / which  Vossius  thinks  is  from  the 

Aw»'nd'fl'L,  V Greek  fitivmv ; for  it  is  properly 

Amendment,  1 called  memda,  when  any  thing  i* 

Amends*.  j wanting. 

To  free  from  deficiency,  fault,  blemish ; to  repair, 
correct,  improve,  reform. 

Wiclif,  in  I.uke,  has  “ I schal  amende;"  where  the 
com.  version  has,  “ I will  chastise." 

Bat*  y%  will*  al  dene  was  yt  hind  fw  to  amende. 

And  altar  all  pis  lo  Wynchc»tre  from  Ixmdoite  he  wcudo. 

For  to  amende  ^ilie  tydr,  6t  M>  At  to  lo  Salu» bury. 

And  so,  fur  lo  amende  more,  to  down?  of  AinbreMuirv- 
K.  CUcnlrr.p.  144. 

Sir,  ert  £>ou  not  fc-rd  of  wreche  of  Crode’s  ire, 

I’ou  wilt  went  higjrnnc,  without  aavowfwmf, 

Agivii  God  don  synnr,  agryn  holy  kirki-  lia*  went  ? 

I rede  bou  mak  amende t of  J»*i  grete  luUdctlc. 

. R.  Itrunnc,  p.  891. 


Lo  I [Pilate]  aiyngc  bifore  you  fvnde  no  cause  in  thi*  man  of 
these  thiitgis,  in  wliieHr  ye  accuwn  him  ; neither  Eroudc,  for  hr  hath 
sent  him  auen  lo  u»,  and  lu  uuthing  worthi  of  deeth  is  don  to  him. 
And  Uicrfor  1 schaJ  amende  him  and  delyorre  him.  _ 

Wiciij,  Luk.  ch.  suit. 


And  be  atide  of  hem  the  our  in  which  he  w**  amendid : ami  ihri 
reiden  to  him,  fro  yUtirday  in  the  Kixulhc  our  the  frurre  trite  him. 

Id.  JaA.ch.iv. 

0 mighty  lurdc  toward  my  vice 
Thy  mercy  meslle  with  iu«ticr. 

And  I *oll  make  a covenant. 

That  of  my  life  the  lemnanl 

1 shall  it  by  thy  grace  amende.  Cotter.  Can.  A.  book  i. 
Posrrtr  is  hateful  good;  and,  as  1 g case, 

A ful  gret  briuger  out  of  bevinew ; 

A grrt  amender  eke  of  sapience 
To  him,  tint  tokclh  it  in  patience. 

CAourrr.  The  Wiftf  Bathes  Tale. 
Certrs,  all  thisc  tblngcs  ben  defrnded  by  God  and  holy  diirche, 
for  which  they  ben  accursed,  till  they  come  to  amend* meat,  that  on 
swiche  filth  ret  hi#  belcvc.  Id.  The  Prrumes  Tale. 

Now-  hit  a thynkcp  me  in  pouht.  pat  even-  ich  so  wrought* 
Lord  er  kb  lyf  lete.  for  love  of  py  sdvc 
Graum  me  good*  lordc-  grace  wT  amrmdcment 

1'ihM  of  Piers  Phulaos,  p.  94 . 

A hart  well  stay  d,  in  inrerth warU-s  deepe 
llopcth  areendrs  ; in  swete,  doth  fcarc  the  sow  re. 

Surrey. 

Our  sinucs  liarc  overbid  our  bop** : thou  bast  taught  us  to 
depend  on  thy  mercies  to  forgive,  oot  on  our  purpose  to  amend. 

Liken  Haul  ike. 


Lord  lav  not  their  sins  (who  yet  Use)  to  their  diarge  for  con- 
demnation , but  to  their  consciences  for  amendment.  Id. 

Roi.  Away  with  turn,  hence,  hail  him  straight  to  execution. 

Ac  a.  Far  flyc  such  rigour,  your  amendful  hand. 

Rot.  He  perishes  with  him  that  sneaks  fur  him. 

Beau,  and  Fleieh.  Bloody  Bra.  act-  iii. 
Et>w.  Now  brother  Richard,  Lord  Hosting,,  and  the  rest. 

Yet  thus  farre  fortune  make  th  vs  amend*, 

And  saves,  that  once  more  I shall  eoterebaage 
My  wsuDcd  state,  for  Henries  regal l crown*. 

Shokcspewct  K Henry  F7.  3d  port. 
Those  who  accept  of  this  deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  sin, 
that  is.  who  by  repentance  and  true  amcrufasmi  of  life  embrace  the 
terms  of  the  gospel , those,  wul  those  only,  lie  further  delivers  from 
the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin.  Clarke *t  Sermons. 

What  worse  to  Cymon  could  his  fortune  deaJ, 

Roll'd  to  the  lowest  spoke  of  all  her  wheel  ? 

It  rested  to  dismiss  the  downward  weight. 

Or  raise  him  upward  to  His  former  height ; 

The  tatter  pleas’d  ; and  love  (concern'd  the  most) 

Prepar’d  th'  amendf,  for  what  by  love  he  lost. 

Drydcn't  Cym.  and  Ipk. 

VOL.  SVII. 


AMENDE  HONORABLE,  in  ancient  French  Cus-  AMENDE 
toms,  a disgraceful  and  infamous  kind  of  punishment  M0N0RA- 
thus  inflicted.  The  offender  being  delivered  over  to  the  ^LE. 

common  executioner,  was  stripped  to  his  shirt ; a rope  AMERCE, 
was  hung  round  his  neck,  and  a wax  taper  put  into  his  • ■ 

hand ; in  this  condition  he  was  led  to  the  provincial 
or  other  court,  and  forced  to  beg  pardon  of  God,  the 
king,  and  the  country.  In  offences  of  an  heinous 
nature,  death  was  added  to  this  punishment. 

Amendment,  in  Law,  the  correction  of  any  error 
committed  in  a process.  An  error  in  judgment  can- 
not be  amended,  hut  an  error  after  judgment  may 
be.  A writ  of  error  must  he  brought  by  the  party 
aggrieved  by  an  error  in  judgment.  Any  error  after 
judgment,  in  plea  or  otherwise,  may  always  be  amended 
by  leave  of  the  court.  Amendment  In  parliament, 
denotes  an  alteration  made  in  the  original  draft  of  a 
bill,  whilst  it  is  passing  through  the  houses  of  par- 
liament. 

AMEN'ITY.  Ameenus,  which  Festus  thinks  so 
called,  because  it  allures  to  the  /arc  of  itself  (ad  se 
anundum).  Pleasantness,  sweetness,  agreeableness. 

G.  Douglas  and  other  Scotch  writers  use  the  adjec- 
tive amene. 

If  the  situation  of  Babylon  were  Midi  at  first  as  it  wav  in  the  divot 
of  llrmdotuft ; it  wa»  rather  a real  of  amenity  and  pleasure,  tficn 
conducing  unto  thi*  intention.  It  being  in  a very  great  plain,  and 
to  improper  a place  to  provide  againtt  a geiM-ral  dduip-  bv  towers 
and  eminent  structures.  Brora'*  l' ulg.tr  Ermtrt. 

AMEN  USE,  r.  Minuo,  imminuo,  to  lessen.  Fr. 
amenucser : to  lessen,  to  make  little,  to  diminish. 

Another  [humilitie  of  month]  is,  whan  be  preireth  the  bountec  of 
another  man  and  nothing  llieruf  amenuseth. 

Chancer.  The  Permmnts  Tale.  voL  ii.  p.  Jfl. 

The  thriddc  [the  spice  of  envy]  is  to  omcaiur  the  butmtec  of  hi* 
neighbour.  Id.  p.  383. 

AMENTIA,  in  Medicine,  (from  a priv.  and  mens, 
the  mind),  a term  sometimes  used  to  signify  a weakness 
of  intellect,  as  cither  want  of  the  memory,  or  incapa- 
bility of  receiving  mental  impressions.  Amentia  is  divi- 
ded into  three  kinds:  when  originating  in  hirth,  it  is 
called  amentia  congenita  ; when  from  accident,  as  from 
the  effects  of  a fever,  it  is  called  amentia  acquisita;  and 
when  from  old  age,  amentia  tmiltt. 

AMENTIL'M,  in  Antiquity,  a thong  generally  made 
of  leather,  one  end  of  which  wag  fixed  to  a javelin,  or 
other  missile  weapon,  whilst  the  combatant  retained 
the  other  end  in  his  hand,  and  thereby  possessed  the 
power  of  recovering  his  weapon  when  thrown  at  the 
enemy.  It  was  thought  that  the  atnentium  gave  also  a 
force  to  the  blow ; hence  some  combatants  refused  to 
use  it,  trusting  rather  to  their  natural  strength. 

AMFRADE,  a kind  of  officer  of  rank  amongst  the 
Saracens,  similar  to  the  governor  of  an  European  pro- 
vince or  county. 

AMERCE',  r.  ) Lat.  tncrccs, a mcrendo,  says 

Amerce'ment,  or  J Vossius,  after  Varro;  and 

Amer'ciament.  ) mereo,  whence meratdo,  from 
jjtpo c,  a part  or  share. 

To  take  a portion,  or  share  of  money,  or  goods ; to 
impose  a fine,  or  penalty  ; to  exact  a recompense. 

By  the  ancient  law,  punishments  affecting  life  or 
limb,  were  remitted  upon  payment  of  a fine  ( mtrei .) 

To  be  subject  to  fine  was  to  be  subject  to  merci, 
which  furnishes  a very  sufficient  reason  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  mercy,  to  pity,  tenderness,  &e. 

3c 
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AMERCE.  Then  nl  <he«rtul«u(  MCI j hundred  be  ddiuered  to  die 

x.u  juruf*  <A  iIm!  cuuutie,  ind  ibrn  time  aboil  be  ibeni  to 

AMF-  *iuc  ***e*r  ' trdktoJ,  vpon  nine  of  the  kiu*»  mere*.  And  If  they 

Hlt'A  ne  nut  their  vcrdkttl  they  stall  bee  omtrcrti  u to  the  juiUeci 

jhnJl  jeeuie  bett.  Roituri  .Stain  In,  fi»l.  - lb  c>  1< 

They  ben  drrke*,  her  courts  they  averse 
Her  peorc  tcnauncc  fully  they  slite 
The  hier  that  a piau  amerced  be 
Tiie  cladlirr  they  noil  it  write. 

Chaucer.  PfeuAmfliT*  Tale,  fol.  95. 

In  all  which  [the  srswoiuof  |wacc]  many  ktudoof  BMlcfadonn  are 
amerced  y curt  ly,  & fyne»  Kt  on  their  heiulcs,  & they  cupelled  to 
|mi  them,  to  compel  the  thefby  to  leauc  their  cayl  doyin^,  it  yet 
wil  (her  many  for  al  J1  be  starkv  naught  util.  Bat  yet  arc  not  V* 
amereem'rirs  nude  for  IkUM.  hot  druincd  for  puuukinw-ir*  Ac  fur 
uu.au c*  of  ainedmet.  5ir  Then.  Hhrc'i  H"»b,  f.  620.  c.  1. 

And  tlmrgh  thi*  cursed  «nne  of  avarice  and  oovdtiae  coraelh  ihiac 
hard  lordship*,  thurgli  wlikh  men  ben  distrained  by  tallages,  cuv 
tomes,  and  raria^cs,  inure  ttau  liir  dutex*  or  rrawu  i* : and  cko 
take  they  of  fair  bondmen  innmxmrafr#,  which  might  mure  reason- 
ably be  culled  extortion*  than  umi  rermrnU*. 

CklWir.  'Pit  Pcntma  Tale,  vol.  ii.  p.  551. 

I have  an  Interest  in  yo<ur  heart*  proceeding  : 

My  blood  for  your  rude  brawle*  doth  He  a bleeding. 

Hut  tie  amerce  you  with  so  strong  a fine. 

That  you  shall  oil  repent  the  Iomc  of  mine. 

.Sftakrxpcurr1*  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

At  the  same  time  all  the  tlieriflfr*  of  England  wr-rc  amtrred,  brrause 
they  had  not  dUt reined  all  tl*o«e  which  had  pitch  estates  in  land,  as 
dir' Ian  limitcth,  to  take  the  order  of  knighthood,  ur  pay  tlieir  fines. 

.S/>rcd'l  Hid . of  Or.  Brilsiii. 


They  [the  sheriffs]  nmniol  such  liberty  to  themselvcM,  as  to  arise  AMERCE. 

tl»e  issues  and  profits  of  their  hayiwick,  and  convert  them  to  their  

own  uie,  with  all  other  debts,  tine*,  and  umercemenit,  within  tbc  AMR- 
said  county.  Jailer 'i  H'ort kies.  S*#thumberl*nd.  RICA. 

Amercement, or  Amerciament,  iu  Law,  a penalty  ' 
in  money  assessed  by  the  peers  or  equals  of  the  party 
amerced ; and  sometimes  any  pecuniary  punishment 
inflicted  by  our  courts  of  law.  It  anciently  deuoted 
those  who  stood  at  the  mercy  of  the  king  or  lord,  and 
ou  whom  a pecuniary  fine  was  laid  for  an  offence,  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasure  of  the  lord  or  king. 

The  difference  between  fine  and  amerciament,  strictly, 
is  said  to  be  that  the  fine  is  certain  ami  fixed  by  the 
law,  and  that  the  other  is  imposed  al  discretion.  None 
but  a court  of  record  can  impose  a fine ; any  legal 
court  can  levy  an  amercement.  The  foregoing  extracts 
will  greatly  illustrate  its  legal  use. 

AMF.RIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  I'mbria, 
where  Sextus  Roscius  was  l»ra.  It  was  remarkable 
for  the  oziers  which  grew  there  (Amerinm  salices).  Co- 
lumella, iv.;  Pun.  iii.  14.;  Vi ao.  Georg,  i.  265. 

Amjsia,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Natolia,  in 
Turkey  in  Asia.  It  is  distant  72  miles  cast  of  Kutaya. 

E.  Ion.  32«,  16'.  N.  lat.  39°,  25'. 
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Division*  America  is  the  largest  of  what  have  been  commonly 
and  tolled  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  extending  from 
boundaries.  ^ 0f  s.  latitude  to  the  unknown  regions 

of  the  Arctic  circle,  and  from  the  55th  to  the  1 65th  de- 
gree of  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich;  or  from  the 
20th  degree  of  E.  to  the  100th  degree  of  W.  longitude 
from  Philadelphia.  It  lies  between  the  Pacific  ocean 
on  the  W.  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  E. ; it  is  nearly  10,000 
miles  in  length,  and  about  2,000  miles  in  breadth,  upon 
an  average;  and  is  thought  to  comprise  uu  area  of 
14,000,000  square  miles.  It  is  separated  from  Europe 
and  Africa  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  from  Asia  by  the 
Pacific ; as  far  as  the  northern  parts  of  this  immense 
continent  are  at  present  known. 

America  is  internally  divided  into  two  great  portions, 
called  North  and  South  America;  which  may 
almost  merit  the  distinction  of  independent  continents, 
being  only  separated  from  each  other,  in  9°  N.  lat.  by 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  or  Darien ; which  is,  in  some 
places,  not  more  than  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  broad, 
and  forms,  with  the  adjacent  continent,  what  is  called 
the  gulf,  or  bay  of  Mexico. 

Whether  we  consider  the  comparative  magnitude  of 
this  continent  as  a whole ; the  scale  upon  which  all 
the  great  features  of  its  natural  geography  arc 
constructed ; the  recent  period  of  its  discovery ; the 
character  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants;  or  the  social 
institutions  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  America,  in  both 
hemispheres,  possesses  those  claims  upon  our  attention 
which  are  surpassed  by  no  other  district  of  the  globe,  and 
to  which  we  shall  devote  an  ample  portion  of  these  vo- 
lumes^ The  political  history  of  her  several  states  belongs 
not,  indeed,  to  this  department  of  our  work:  these  details, 


annually  accumulating  in  an  unparalleled  degree,  will 
be  found  in  our  Historical  and  Uiogruphical  Division  ; 
wc  have  only  to  notice  so  much  of  the  political 
changes  of  the  New  Continent  iu  this  place,  as  (being 
themselves  actually  ascertained)  may  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain its  present  possessors.  For  as  perplexing  would  be 
the  attempt  to  unwind  the  web  of  the  future,  with  regard 
to  many  of  its  fairest  [tortious,  as  to  justify  in  tliis,  or 
any  other  place,  all  the  past  efl’orts  of  its  modem  masters 
to  assume  or  to  sustain  that  character. 

The  earliest  claim  to  the  honour  of  discovering  this  Elium*  to 
interesting  portion  of  the  globe  is  that  which  has  been  *,,r  d“* 
urged  by  SuorroSturlonides,  in  his  Chronicle  of  Ofata, 
published  at  Stockholm,  a.  d.  1697,  on  behalf  of  the 
Norwegians.  These  euterprizing  navigators  planted  a 
colony  in  Iceland  as  early  us  the  year  874,  and  esta- 
blished some  settlers  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  ui  982; 
when  they  are  represented  as  having  “ proceeded  to- 
wards the  west,"  and  finding  a more  attractive,  coast, 
on  which  were  some  grape-vine*,  and,  in  the  interior, 
several  hospitable  v allies  shaded  with  wood,  they  gave 
it  the  name  of  Win-land,  or  Finland,  and  settled  some 
colonists  there.  The  commanders  of  this  expedition, 

Biom  and  Lief,  lived  two  centuries  before  S DOTED,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  and  except  from  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  at  the  place 
where  they  landed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  any 
conjecture  as  to  the  spot.  From  this  data  it  would 
appear  to  be  about  the  58tl»  or  59th  degree  of  N.  lat. 
somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  Hudson’s  straits.  Here, 
however,  grapes  are  unknown.  Dr.  Robertson  con- 
jectures that  it  was  on  some  part  of  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland ; and  Mallet  (Hist.  dc  Dannanarc)  al  sumo 
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AMR-  more  southern  latitude;  it  is,  perhaps,  probable  that 
RICA,  they  penetrated  to  some  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  America,  but  whether  it  were  ever  permanently 
colonized  from  Norway,  with  every  other  part  of  the 
story,  must  remain  in  hopeless  obscurity. 

Madoc'»  The  Welch  bards  and  historians  pul  in  another 
voyage.  claim  to  the  honour  of  discovering  America.  'Hie 
celebrated  voyage  of  Madoo,  a Welch  prince,  in  the 
twelfth  ceu tun.’,  is  slated,  by  Powell  and  other  anti- 
quaries, to  have  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  New 
World.  His  own  country  being  distracted  with  dis- 
putes about  the  regular  succession  of  the  crown,  he  is 
said  to  have  embarked,  with  a few  followe  rs,  in  1170, 
for  a more  peaceful  home,  and  leaving  Ireland  to  the 
north,  to  have  steered  due  west.  Having  found  an  un- 
known region,  tliat  accorded  with  his  wishes,  he  re- 
turned for  a new  supply  of  colonists,  after  which  these 
historians  are  silent  respecting  his  fate.  The  bard, 
Meredith  ap  Rees,  quoted  in  Hakluyt  (vol.  iii.  p.  1.), 
lias  been  thought  to  confirm  the  same  pretensions ; which 
are  unsupported  by  any  other  testimony,  and  ably 
contested  by  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  his  Ihstory  of  England, 
and  by  Mr.  Pennant,  Phil.  Trout.  Iviii.  p. 91.  There  was 
long  a tradition  in  Wales  of  some  Indians  being  still 
remaining,  near  the  Missouri,  that  spoke  a dialect  of  the 
Welch  language,  but  the  mauncr  in  which  all  the  terri- 
tory iu  that  neighbourhood  has  been  latterly  explored 
has  completely  set  aside  this  notiou. 

A third  claim  to  the  honour  of  discovering  America, 
of  earlier  date  than  the  first  vovage  of  Columbus,  is  of 
equally  doubtful  authority.  ScHedel,  a German  chro- 
nologic, of  the  fifteenth  century,  ascribes  to  his  country- 
Maniji  man,  Martin  Bohaim,  that  considerable  geographical 
BcJiaiiu.  knowledge  which  induced  the  Portuguese  to  entrust 
him  with  the  command  of  an  expedition  of  discovery, 
in  1 483,  in  which  he  touched  at  the  kingdom  of  Congo, 
in  Africa,  and  seems  afterwards  to  have  settled  at  the 
Azores.  This  author,  however,  mentions  nothing  more 
of  his  discoveries  westward.  But  a map  of  the  western 
Atlantic  is  stated  to  have  been  left  by  Be  bairn,  amongst 
the  papers  of  his  family,  which  contained  a considerable 
island,  marked  down  in  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  Verd 
isles,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  SL  Brandon ; and 
a terrestrial  globe  is  said  to  have  been  manufactured 
by  him.  upon  which  the  celebrated  navigator  Magellan 
first  traced  the  course  of  discovery  in  the  South  Seas 
which  he  afterwards  so  successfully  pursued.  Behaiin 
appears  also  to  have  been  the  intimate  friend  of 
Columbus.  (Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  i.  c.  2.)  Upon  these 
slight  grounds  some  German  writers  have  attributed 
to  this  navigator  the  first  discovery  of  the  western 
continent.  An  equally  incredible  taie  is  told  by  the 
Spanish  historians  (Gomaru,  l list.  c.  xiit.).  of  a vessel 
of  Andalusia  having  been  reduced  to  such  great  dis- 
tress, on  a voyage  of  discovery,  that  only  four  persons 
returned  ; ami  that  one  of  these  (the  pilot)  diet!  in  the 
house  of  Columbus,  from  whom  he  obtained  those 
papers  of  the  voyage  which  afterward  suggested  his 
own  track. 

Such  are  the  earlier  pretensions  to  dispute  the  claims 
of  Columbus  to  the  discovery  of  America;  of  them 
all  it  may  bo  remarked,  that  were  much  more  credit  to 
be  given  to  the  actual  details  than  wc  can  assign 
to  them,  so  little  were  they  known  to  the  world  until 
after  the  fact  of  his  voyage,  that  we  cannot  fairly  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  acquainted  with  them ; and  that 


the  very  difficulties  Columbus  for  so  many  years  eu-  A Alt- 
countered  in  producing  a conviction  of  what  would  be  Kie  v 
the  probable  results  of  his  voyage,  arc  the  best  proofs 
of  the  stale  of  geographical  science  at  that  period,  and 
of  the  utter  incredulity  of  mankind  respecting  the 
existence  of  any  considerable  country  in  the  west. 

Born  to  surmount  these  and  still  more  formidable 
obstacles  to  lus  fame,  Christopher  Columbus,  of  a Culumliut. 
respectable  family  at  Genoa,  first  tendered  to  the  au- 
thorities of  that  republic  (about  a.  n.  1482)  his  pro- 
positions for  undertaking  a voyage  due  westward,  in 
quest  of  unexplored  regions.  But  hia  patriotism  obtained 
him  no  honour  in  his  own  country.  Dismissed  as  a 
mere  adventurer,  he  next  applied  to  John  11.  of  Portu- 
gal, in  whose  service  be  had  been  previously  engaged, 
but  ignorance  and  treachery  here  united  to  disgust  hint: 
while  the  bishop  of  Cueta  and  two  Jewish  physicians, 
to  whom  the  lung  referred  his  proposals,  affected  to 
be  surprised  at  their  temerity,  they  advised  the  king  to 
dispatch  a vessel  of  discovery,  secretly,  on  the  very 
course  Columbus  had  described ; and  the  clamours  of 
the  pilot  against  his  masters  on  returning,  gave  the  first 
intimation  to  the  noble  Genoese  of  the  baseness  of 
their  conduct.  Warm  with  indignation,  aud  the  better 
sharpened,  pel  haps,  into  perseverance  from  such  oppo- 
sition, Columbus  immediately  made  his  overtures  in 
person  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  while  he  Applies  u. 
dispatched  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  negociate  with  Spain. 
Henry  VII.  of  England  on  the  mighty  projects  of  his 
mind.  Bartholomew  was  taken  captive  by  pirates  on 
his  voyage,  and  never  heard  of  bv  his  brother  for  ten 
years,  eight  of  which  Columbus  liimsclf  was  destined 
to  consume  in  fluctuating  and  most  perplexing  inter- 
course with  the  confessors,  bishops,  and  grandees  of  a 
proud  but  pusillanimous  court.  Sometimes  the  per- 
sonal and  professional  character  of  Columbus  (by  this 
time  well  known  to  the  naval  states  of  Europe)  and  the 
hopes  of  rivalling  Portugal  and  of  enriching  their  own 
treasury  by  the  splendid  success  of  the  voyage,  would 
induce  the  Spanish  princes  to  listen  with  considerable 
attention  to  the  details  of  our  navigator;  in  con- 
junction with  the  patronage  which  he  had  gradually 
obtained,  these  considerations  had  already  moved  the 
queen  to  make  a decided  arrangement  with  Columbus, 
when  the  aversion  of  Ferdiuand  to  the  entire  project 
broke  off  the  negotiation,  and  Columbus  withdrew 
from  court  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  brother’s  embassy 
to  England. 

The  fall  of  Granada,  however,  about  this  period  ( 1 492) 
seems  to  have  been  the  deciding  circumstance  which 
reserved  to  Spain  the  honour  of  sending  out  Columbus 
on  his  memorable  expedition.  Alonso  de  Quintanilla, 
the  minister  of  finance  in  Castile,  and  Lewis  de  Kantan- 
gel,  the  receiver  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Airagon, 
were  two  decided  friends  of  the  navigator,  who  did  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  triumph  of  the  moment. 

They  represented  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns  how  highly 
honourable  would  be  the  attempt  to  spread  the  Christian 
faith  in  a New  World,  on  the  part  of  those  potentates 
who  had  been  so  successful  in  extirpating  its  enemies 
at  home,  and  induced,  it  seems,  by  this  considera- 
tion, Ferdinand  and  Isabella  recalled  Columbus  from  Troaty«pon 
his  journey,  already  begun,  and  eventually  concluded  a which  lie 
treaty  on  the  five  following  conditions,  in  virtue  of  **U*- 
which  he  afterwards  sailed  on  his  first  voyage : 1 . Spain , 
as  mistress  of  the  ocean,  granted  to  Coliuubus  the  dig- 
3c  2 
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AME-  nity  of  Hct  high  admiral  in  all  the  seas  he  might  disco- 
RICA.  ver*  with  the  same  power  and  prerogatives  which 
belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Castile,  within  his 
jurisdiction ; reserving  the  office  also  to  his  heirs  for 
ever.  2.  Columbus  and  his  family  were,  in  like  manner, 
to  enjoy  the  title  of  viceroy  of  Spain,  in  all  islands  and 
continents  he  should  now  first  explore;  and  should 
separate  governors  be  required  for  particular  districts, 
he  was  to  name  three  candidates,  out  of  whom  the  Spa- 
nish court  was  to  choose  one  to  the  office.  3.  The 
tenth  of  all  customs  and  profits  whatsoever  accruing 
from  the  new  discoveries  were  to  be  secured  to  the 
high  admiral.  4.  He  was  to  be  the  highest  legal  ap- 
peal in  all  suits  respecting  any  commercial  transactions 
in  the  countries  discovered.  5.  The  admiral  was  to 
advance  one-eighth  part  of  the  first  expences  of  the 
voyage,  and  of  opening  the  commerce  with  the  new 
countries,  which  he  was  to  he  repaid  out  of  the  first  pro- 
fits that  might  accrue  from  them.  It  is  said  that  though 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  is  joined  with  that  of  Isabella  in 
this  treaty,  so  coldly  disposed  was  that  monarch  at  last 
to  the  enterprize,  that  he  formally  refused  to  take  part 
in  it  os  king  of  Arragon ; the  whole  expence  was  to  be 
defrayed  by  Isabella's  kingdom  of  Castile,  who  ac- 
cordingly reserved  to  her  subjects  a special  right  in  its 
profits. 

G <tk ml  «-  With  the  idea  of  a New  World  thus  glowing  at  his 
pectaUont  heart,  Columbus  seems  to  have  been  at  first  ex- 
of  Colua-  pOSej  t0  an  the  contumelies  of  the  Old  one  to  fit  him 
for  the  perils  of  his  way.  Feeble  as  were  the  lights  of 
science  on  this  subject,  at  this  period,  there  were  always 
some  master-spirits  formed  to  make  the  most  of  them  ; 
Columbus  read  toward  this  point;  reasoned  toward 
this  point;  adventured  all  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
efforts  toward  this  point,  until  the  issue  was  already  pre- 
sent with  him,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  project 
was,  perhaps,  the  least  among  his  actual  efforts. 
Some  faint  ideas  of  the  globular  shape  of  the  earth  hud 
long  obtained  amongst  scientific  men,  from  observing  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon ; and  its  comparative  magnitude 
had  been  pretty  accurately  established.  Either  a bar- 
ren waste  of  waters  must  therefore  evidently  have 
occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  globe  westward, 
or  some  counterbalancing  continents  to  those  which 
were  already  known  would  be  found  in  exploring  it. 
All  the  eastern  travellers,  confirming  the  conjectures 
of  the  ancients.*  had  asserted  the  existence  of  indefinite 
regions  stretching  beyond  those  which  they  could  reach, 
and  the  journal  of  Marco  Paulo,  a Venetian,  who  had 
proceeded  much  further  thau  his  predecessors,  had 
spoken  of  several  kingdoms  in  this  direction  unknown 
by  name  in  the  west.  In  proportion  as  these  regions 
stretched  enstivnrd,  it  was  natural  to  conclude  that 
they  would  be  approaching  to  the  western  shores  of 
the  known  world.  Pieces  of  carved  timber  had  been 
picked  up  by  the  Portuguese  navigators,  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  by  the  brother-in-law  of  Columbus,  driving 
before  a westerly  wind  ; canes,  trees,  and  other  vege- 
table productions,  unknown  to  Europe  or  Africa,  had 
frequently  floated  toward  the  Azores  from  the  same 
quarter,  and  two  singularlv-lookiug  human  corses 
had  come  on  shore  there  within  the  last  few  year*. 
Reasoning  upon  these  facts  to  the  certainty  of  some 
important  result  from  a voyage  directly  westward, 


* Ari*t  dr  Carlo,  I.  ii.  c.  14,  Ac. 


Columbus  resolved  to  pursue  that  track  until  he  reach-  aME- 
ed  his  object.  The  Portuguese  had  been  driven  RICA, 
round  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa  but  a few>^*v^“w 
years  before,  and  were  already  reaping  the  rich 
harvest  of  eastern  commerce  in  that  direction;  there 
can  be  no  question  that  Columbus  stimulated  the 
avarice  of  his  hesitating  employers  with  the  hope  of  a 
more  direct  route  to  these  well-known  riches  in  the 
first  instance;  and  the  name  (the  West  Indies)  which 
his  earliest  discoveries  bear  to  this  day  is  a lasting 
proof  of  it;  but  the  patience  of  the  navigator  himself 
could  hardly  be  sustained  so  long  by  the  mere  love 
of  gain,  in  which  he  nevertheless,  no  doubt,  partici- 
pated. Reserving,  however,  to  the  biographical  article 
of  Co  lv  mb  is  our  general  estimate  of  his  character, 
we  may  now  simply  follow  him  into  the  detail  of  his 
first  voyage. 

With  three  miserable  vessels  under  his  command,  Embarks  «t 
the  St.  Maria,  the  Pinta,  and  the  Nigna,  victualled  «**  bi* 
for  twelve  months,  and  containing  together  about fir*1  v°yaSc- 
ninety  men,  the  two  latter  having  two  particular  friends 
of  his,  Martin  and  Vincent  Pinzun,  as  their  captaius, 
but  in  size  being  little  better  than  large  boats,  he  sailed 
from  Palo«,  in  Spain,  for  the  Canaries,  iu  presence  of 
an  immense  multitude  of  spectators,  Aug.  3,  1492. 

Bis  whole  equipment  has  been  calculated  to  have  cost 
the  Spanish  court  not  more  than  about  4,000/.  In  *ix 
days  he  reached  the  Canaries,  and  was  detained  there 
until  the  6lh  of  September  to  repair  his  already  crippled 
squadron.  He  now  commenced  the  daring  course 
upon  which  his  heart  had  been  so  long  fixed,  by  steering 
due  west  from  Gomera  for  twenty-four  dajs.  The 
circumstance  of  his  decision  upon  this  point  has  been 
thought  to  argue  in  favour  of  his  previously  knowing 
its  results;  but  surely  the  character  of  Columbus 
the  tendency  of  great  objects  to  produce  simplicity  of 
mind,  and  the  very  uncertainty  of  his  course,  supply  a 
much  more  probable  foundation  for  this  decision.  Oct. 

1 , he  had  run  770  leagues  west  of  the  Canaries,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  reckoning,  but  to  his  timid  followers  he 
reported  584  leagues  as  the  length  of  the  voyage. 

When,  about  half  this  distance  from  those  islands,  the 
alarming  circumstance  of  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  bad  been  first  observed  ; from  the  day  of  their 
losing  sight  of  land,  many  of  his  crew  had  heartily 
repented  of  their  expedition,  hut  now  their  cries  for 
an  immediate  return  were  almost  as  unanimous  as 
they  were  loud  and  constant.  Sea* weed  had  for  a long 
time  surrounded  their  course,  and  though  Columbus,  at 
first,  persuaded  them  that  it  was  an  indication  of  ap- 
proaching land,  they  now  declared  their  expectation  of 
its  only  concealing  some  dangerous  rocks  or  quicksands ; 
that  their  commander  was  an  adventurer  who  had 
imposed  upon  their  sovereign,  and  a necromancer  pro- 
bably who  was  now  beguiling  them  to  their  destruction. 

In  vain  Columbus  soothed,  promised,  and  even  threaten- 
ed them  ; they  were  deaf  to  all  entreaty,  and  almost 
to  all  authority,  until,  about  the  8th  of  the  mouth,  he 
declared,  that* if  at  the  end  of  three  days  no  signs  of 
land  appeared,  he  would  comply  with  their  desires,  and 
return.  Columbus  ventured  little,  perhaps,  in  this 
prediction;  every  thing  indicated  their  near  upproach 
to  some  considerable  coast.  The  clouds  assumed  a 
new  appearance  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  ; the  sound- 
ing line  would  constantly  reach  the  bottom ; fowls  of 
a different  species  to  what  they  had  lately  seen  came 
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AME-  in  flocks  from  the  west;  and  canes  and  wrought  timber, 
RICA,  together  with  the  branch  of  a tree,  red  with  berries, 
floated  towards  them.  On  the  night  of  the  1 1 th 
Columbus  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  vessels 
Flm  dis-  to  lic-to;  every  eye  was  upon  the  watch,  but  Columbus 
coders  land,  was  first  gratified  with  tlse  sight  of  a light  moving  to 
and  fro  two  hours  before  midnight;  and  the  shout  of 
“ Land!  land!”  sounded  a-head  flora  the  Pinta.  In  the 


morning  a large  island  appeared,  about  two  leagues 
northward,  well  diversified  with  wood  and  water,  but  flat 
in  its  general  aspect.  It  was  St.  Salvador,  one  of  tho 
Bahama  islands,  scarcely  four  degrees  south  ofGoroera, 
so  exactly  had  Columbus  adhered  to  his  plan  of  a 
western  course,  and  above  three  thousand  miles  from 
it  west,  in  a direct  line.  The  admiral,  richly  dressed, 
was  the  first  to  go  on  shore,  when,  followed  by  his 
crew,  he  knelt  down,  kissed  the  ground,  and  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  their  success.  They  now  erected  a 
crucifix  on  the  9pot,  and  declared  themselves  to  take 
possession  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Castile  and 
Leon.  Regarding  this  as  one  of  the  islands  of  an  ocean 
contiguous  to  India,  when  he  had  refreshed  himself  and 
men  among  the  hospitable  natives,  he  took  seven  of 


them  on  board  his  vessel,  and  proceeded  to  the  adjacent 
islands  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Conception,  Fcmandina,  and 
Isabella.  He  discovered  also  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo 
in  this  voyage,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  built  a fort, 
and  left  a small  colony,  previous  to  his  return  to  Spain. 
Cotumtras'  In  h>8  second  voyage,  in  1493 — 6,  he  only  enlarged  his 
second  and  discoveries  among  the  West  India  islands ; but  two 
years  afterwards,  with  a squadron  of  six  ships  under 
ruyugt*.  hjg  he  was  determined  to  try  how  far  a 

more  southerly  course  would  bring  him  into  contact 
with  his  cherished  object — a fertile  continent  on  this 
side  the  globe.  Standing  south,  therefore,  from  the 
Cape  de  Vcrd  isles,  he  dispatched  three  of  his  ships  to 
Hispaniola,  and  dropped  down  to  within  five  degrees  of 
the  line.  Here  new  perils  threatened  him,  and  alarmed 
the  ignorance  of  his  followers.  A dead  calm  came  on. 


with  such  c xtreme  heat,  as  nearly  spoiled  all  their  pro- 
visions. hurst  their  casks  of  wine,  and  induced  the 
.Spaniards  to  conclude  that  their  ships  were  about  to 
take  fire.  A shower  of  rain  most  providentially  relieved 
them,  but  the  admiral  was  now  persuaded  to  steer 
toward  the  N.  W.  for  refreshment  at  some  of  the 


Caxibbce  islands,  when  in  a few  days  (Aug.  I,  1499), 
a man  in  the  round-top  surprised  them  with  the  tidings 
of  land.  This  was  part  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  on 
Duouvrn  the  Guiana  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco; 
ihc  coati-  and  Columbus  soon  found  himself  entangled  in  its 
nem  oi  numerous  currents.  Here,  however,  he  was  con- 
IBCfiC*‘  vinced  that  so  immense  a river  could  not  flow  from 


cast  a cloud  over  the  question  of  who  was  actually  the  AMR- 
original  discoverer  of  the  western  continent.  RICA. 

These  navigators,  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months, 
from  the  date  of  their  commission  (1497),  fell  in  with 
the  coast  of  Faria,  ran  along  it,  and  the  coast  of  Terra 
Firm  a,  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  then  returned 
to  Spain.  In  a second  voyage,  began  one  year  after 
his  return  from  the  first,  Americas  proceeded  to  the 
Antilla  islands,  and  from  thence  to  the  coast  of  Guiana 
and  Venezuela,  and  returned  to  Cadiz  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1500.  The  following  year,  having  quar- 
relled with  the  Spanish  government,  he  sailed  from 
Lisbon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and 
ran  down  the  African  coast,  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone  and 
the  coast  of  Angola.  From  thence  he  stood  over  to  the 
American  coast,  and  fell  in  with  Brazil,  which  he 
discovered,  south  as  far  as  Patagonia,  and  north  to 
the  river  1-a  Plata.  Then  returning  to  Africa,  and 
keeping  along  the  coast  of  Guinea,  he  arrived  at  Lis- 
bon in  Sept.  1502.  Whatever  share  this  accomplished  Gives  utme 
adventurer  might  actually  have  in  the  discovery  of  the  10  A*  new 
western  hemisphere,  he  contrived,  by  his  address  and wmtja*u,‘ 
the  amusing  and  elegant  account  which  he  gave  of  his 
voyages,  to  obtain  all  the  honours  of  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance ; he  insinuated  that  while  Columbus  must  be 
admitted  to  have  first  reached  the  West  Indies,  to 
him  belonged  the  discovery  of  the  continent  itself. 

The  account  was  at  first  believed ; and  though  the 
falsehood  of  his  pretensions  was  afterwards  detected, 
the  error  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  all 
nations,  and  this  continent,  which  ought  rather  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Columbia,  is  called  Amehica  ; 
but  at  what  period  of  its  history  this  name  became  first 
used,  is  now  unknown. 

About  the  period  of  these  voyages  of  Americus, 

Vincent  Pinion,  one  of  Columbus’  early  companions, 
sailed  from  Palos  with  four  vessels,  and  steering  boldly 
toward  the  south,  was  the  first  Spaniard  who  crossed 
the  equinoctial  line.  He  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Maragnon,  or  Amazon  river,  in  South  America;  while 
a mere  accideut  carried  thither,  in  the  same  year,  Don 
Pedro  Cabral,  a Portuguese  admiral,  with  a consider- 
able fleet  of  ships.  Gama  had  just  returned  from  the  The  Porta- 
East  ladies,  after  the  longest  exploratory  voyage  that  fw»e  4 in- 
had  hitherto  been  undertaken,  and  his  account  of  the  Bnu'1 
riches  of  the  east  had  determined  the  cabinet  of  Lisbon  ^ ilfC|4*,",• 
to  fit  out  a fleet  sufficiently  powerful  to  take  possession 
of  various  countries  in  that  land  of  promise.  But 
the  expedition  standing  out  to  sea  to  avoid  the  contrary 
winds  of  the  Africau  coast,  Cabral  suddenly  found 
himself  upon  the  shores  of  oui  utterly  unknown  country. 

This  was  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Brazil,  of  which  he 


any  island,  and  he  therefore  stood  west  along  the  coast 
of  Paria  and  Cumana,  until  the  |>eifect  exhaustion  of 
his  crew,  and  the  severe  illness  of  the  admiral,  compelled 
him  to  direct  his  course  to  Hispaniola  for  refreshment. 

During  these  exertions  of  Columbus,  envy  was  busily 
at  work  at  home,  endeavouring  to  rob  him  of  those  ho- 
nours and  reward*  which  his  enterprising  mind  and 
patient  labours  had  so  richly  merited.  His  enemies 
were  so  tar  successful  a*  to  induce  the  Spanish  court 
to  gTiint  a separate  commission  for  a voyage  of  disco- 
very to  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  who  accompanied  Columbus 
Anwricin  in  his  second  voyage  and  Americus  Vesputius,  an  artful 
Voputuu.  ajui  ingenious  pcr»on,  who  8«bM<jueotly  column}  la 


took  possession  for  Portugal,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  times;  thus  accomplishing  by  accident,  within  a 
very  short  period  of  Columbus'  voyage,  that  very  dis- 
covery which  had  cost  him  so  much  toil,  and  does  his 
memory  so  much  honour. 

Columbus,  in  his  fourth  voyage,  still  bent  upon 
discovering  his  supposed  passage  to  the  East  Indies 
by  the  west,  after  touching  at  Hispaniola  and  St. 
Domingo,  in  the  government  of  which  he  had  been  most 
oppressively  superseded,  reached  the  island  of  Guanaia, 
in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  whence  he  bore  south-eastward 
toward  the  gulf  of  Darien,  and  discovered  all  the  coast 
of  the  American  continent  from  cape  Gracias  to  Porto 
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AMR-  Bello,  *o  railed  by  him  from  its  great  security  and  beau- 
H1CA.  tiful  appearance  as  a harbour.  Ho  landed  several  times 
to  explore  the  country,  with  which  he  was  delighted ; and 
Columbus  imagining  it  to  be  very  wealthy,  from  the  frequent  use  of 
the  gold  iti  the  ornaments  of  the  natives,  he  proposed  to  plant 

settlement,  the  first  Spanish  colony  on  the  continent  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Bekn,  in  the  province  of  Veragna,  under  the 
government  of  his  hrother.  This  plan,  however,  was 
defeated  by  the  iutenqieratc  conduct  of  his  men,  upon 
whom  tlie  natives  rose  in  arms,  and  after  dispatching 
several  of  them,  compelled  the  rest  to  abandon  the  spot. 

In  150£,  Juan  Dias  de  Solis  associated  himself 
with  Vincent  Pinion  in  another  voyage  of  discovery  to 
the  American  continent.  They  took  the  track  of  Co- 
lumbus to  the  island  of  Guanaia,  when,  tacking  about 
to  the  westward,  they  coasted  along  the  extensive  pro- 
vince of  Yucatan.  Sebastian  de  Ocampo,  about  the  same 
period,  first  sailed  round  the  island  of  Cuba,  hitherto 
supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  continent.  But  Solis 
and  his  companion  renewed  their  adventures  in  the 
following  year,  with  still  more  decided  success.  They 
advanced  in  a southern  course  across  the  equator,  to  the 
40th  degree  of  K.  latitude,  and  were  the  means  of  com- 
municating to  the  Spanish  government  much  more 
correct  ideas  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  new 
continent  than  they  ever  yet  had  entertained.  On  no 
part  of  it,  however,  for  ten  years  after  the  period  of  its 
discover?,  had  any  settlement  been  effected  by  the 
Spaniards;  it  was  at  last  accomplished , in  a most  extra- 
It  ?•  scran-  orelimiryway.byDiegodeNieueMaaiid  Alonsode  Ojeda, 
nibbed  by  the  former  companion  of  Americus.  Ferdinand  granted 
•nd^Oicda.  ^ one  a P,,,r*rnm<rtrt.  extending  from  cape  de  Vela  to 
«a  j s.  gulf  0j.  j)arjetlj  and  other  from  the  lutlrr  point 
to  cape  Gracias  a Dios.  The  ablest  lawyers  and 
divines  of  Spain  are  said  to  have  been  consulted  with 
respect  to  the  best  mode  of  taking  possession  of  these 
countries ; and  4‘  there  is  not"  observes  an  eloquent 
historian,  “ in  the  history  of  mankind,  any  thing  more 
singular  or  extravagant  than  the  form  which  they  devised 
for  this  purpose and  to  which  they  were  to  require 
the  submission  of  the  inhabitants,  on  landing,  under 
the  penally  of  their  extiqiation  by  fire  and  sword.  As 
this  was  the  model,  of  the  Spanish  proceedings  in 
all  their  subsequent  conquests,  it  will  at  once  answer, 
- in  this  place,  every  inquiry  into  their  motives,  and  every 
speculation  as  to  their  rights.  The  document  is  pre- 
Fonnof  terved  by  Herrera,  dec. i.  1.  vii.  14.  “I  Alonso  de 
ukinjj  |*o»-  Ojeda,  servaut  of  the  most  high  and  powerful  kings  of 
•cmUiq.  Castile  and  l<eon,  the  conquerors  of  barbarous  nations, 
their,  messenger  and  captain,  notify  to  you  and  declare, 
in  as  ample  form  as  1 am  capable,*  that  God  our  Lord, 
who  is  one  and  eternal,  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  of  whom  you  and 
we,  and  all  the  men  who  have  been  or  shall  be  in  the 
world,  are  descended.  But  as  it  has  come  to  pass 
through  the  number  of  generations  during  more  than 
five  thousand  years,  that  they  have  been  dispersed  into 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  ure  divided  into  va- 
rious kingdoms  and  provinces,  because  one  country 
was  not  able  to  contain  them,  nor  could  they  have 
found  in  one  the  means  of  subsistence  and  preserva- 
tion ; therefore  God  our  Lord  gave  the  charge  of  all 


* They  wrnr  to  make  me  of  the  best  interpreter  they  could  find 

on  the  occasion. 


those  people  to  one  man  named  Su  Peter,  whom  he  AME- 
constituteu  the  Lord  and  Head  of  all  the  human  race,  RIC  A, 
that  all  men,  in  whatever  place  they  are  born,  or  in 
whatever  faith  or  place  they  are  educated,  might  yield 
olied ience  unto  him.  He  hath  subjected  the  whole 
world  to  his  jurisdiction,  and  commanded  him  to  esta- 
blish his  residence  in  Home,  as  the  most  proper  place 
fur  the  government  of  the  woild.  He  likewise  pro- 
mised and  gave  him  power  to  establish  his  authority 
in  every  oilier  part  ol  the  world,  and  to  judge  and 
govern  all  Ciinstians,  Moors,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  all 
other  people  of  whatever  sect  or  faith  they  may  be. 

To  him  is  given  the  name  of  J'opr,  which  signifies  ad- 
mirable, great  father  and  guardian,  la-cause  lie  is  the 
father  and  governor  of  all  men.  •**••• 

“ One  of  these  poutitfs,  as  lord  of  the  world,  hath 
made  a grant  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  Tierra  Firing 
of  the  ocean  sea,  to  the  catholic  kings  of  Cuslilc,  Dou 
Ferdinand  and  Donna  Isabella,  of  glorious  memory, 
and  their  successors,  our  sovereigns,  with  all  they 
contain,  ns  is  more  fully  expressed  in  certain  deeds 
passed  upon  that  occasion,  which  you  niuy  see,  if  you 
desire  it.  Thus  his  majesty  is  king  and  lord  of  these 
islands,  and  of  the  continent,  in  virtue  of  this  donation ; 
and,  as  king  and  lord  aforesaid,  most  of  the  isluuds 
to  which  liis  title  hath  been  notified,  have  recognized 
his  majesty,  and  now  yield  obedience  and  subjectioo 
to  him  as  their  lord,  voluntarily  and  without  resistance; 
and  instantly,  as  soon  as  they  received  information, 
they  obeyed  the  religious  men  scut  by  the  kiug  to 
preach  to  them,  and  to  instruct  them  in  our  holy  faith; 
and  ull  these,  of  their  owu  free  will,  without  any  re- 
compense or  gratuity,  became  Ckrutians,  and  continue 
to  be  so;  and  his  majesty  having  received  them  gTa- 
ciouslv  under  his  protection,  has  commanded  that  they 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  his  other  sub- 
jects and  vassals.  You  are  bound  and  obliged  to  act 
in  the  same  manner.  Therefore  I uow  entreat  and 
require  you  to  consider  attentively  what  I have  de- 
clared to  you  — If  you  do  this  you  act  well,  and  per- 
form that  to  which  you  are  bound  and  obliged ; and 
his  majesty,  and  1 in  his  name,  will  receive  you  with 
love  and  kindness,  and  will  leave  you,  your  wives  and 
children,  free  and  exempt  from  servitude,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  you  possess,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  Besides  this,  his  ma- 
jesty will  bestow  upon  you  many  privileges,  exemp- 
tions, and  rewards.  But  if  you  will  not  comply,  or 
maliciously  delay  to  obey  my  injunction,  then,  with  the 
help  of  God,  1 will  enter  your  country  by  force,  I will 
carry  on  war  against  you  with  the  utmost  violence,  I 
will  subject  you  to  the  yoke  of  obedience  to  the  church 
and  king,  1 will  take  your  wives  and  children,  and  will 
make  them  slaves,  and  sell  or  dispose  of  them  accord- 
ing to  his  majesty's  pleasure;  I will  seize  your  goods, 
and  do  you  all  the  mischief  in  my  power,  as  rebellious 
subjects,  who  will  not  acknowledge  or  submit  to  their 
lawful  sovereign.  And  1 protest,  that  all  the  blood- 
shed and  calamities  which  shall  follow  are  to  be  im- 
puted to  you,  and  not  to  his  majesty,  or  to  me,  or  the 
gentlemen  who  serve  under  inc ; and  as  I have  now 
tuade  this  declaration  and  requisition  unto  you,  1 re- 
quire the  notary  liere  present  to  grant  me  a certificate 
of  this,  subscribed  in  proper  form." 
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AMG-  NORTH  AMERICA. 

I.  Of  the  F regress  of  the  Discovery  of  North  America. 

PropreM  of  Abstracting  our  attention  now  to  the  progress  of 
the  diKo*  discovery  with  regard  to  that  important  division  of  this 
NarthAroc-cont'nPnt  North  Anfriim,  we  may  observe, 

rica.  that  within  two  years  after  the  first  diseovery  of  America 
by  Columbus,  Henry  VII.  of  England  granted  a com- 
Bv  the  mission  to  John  Cabot,  a Venetian,  who  resided  many 
Euglikb.  wars  at  Bristol,  to  discover  unknown  lands,  and  unnex 
them  to  the  crown.  He  first  sailed  in  the  spring  of 
1497,  carrying  with  him  his  three  sons,  one  of  whom 
was  named  Sebastian,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
principal  person  in  the  conduct  of  the  voyage.  In  this 
voyage  they  steered  directly  west  for  several  weeks, 
upon  the  parallel  of  Bristol,  and  fell  in  with  a large 
island,  which  they  first  called  Prima  Vista,  but  which 
the  sailors  and  subsequent  usage  named  Newfoundland. 
Here,  and  at  the  smaller  island  of  St.  John's  (so  called 
from  its  being  discovered  on  the  feast-day  of  that  saint), 
they  landed,  and  brought  away  several  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  and  three  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  now  coasted  the  whole  of  the  N.  E.  promontory 
of  America,  between  the  38th  and  56th  degrees  of 
latitude ; but  though  the  Cabots  were  thus  certainly 
the  first  to  discover  our  earliest  transatlantic  planta- 
tions, we  do  not  hear  of  any  particular  observation* 
they  made  upon  any  portion  of  these  extensive  shores, 
nor  even  of  any  names  of  places  which  were  given  by 
them. 

Tbc  Early  in  the  year  1513,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who 

S|*abrds.  had  subjugated  Porto  Rico  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
sailed  from  that  island  northerly,  and  discovered  the 
continent  in  30°,  8'  N.  lat.  Arriving  at  a period  of  the 
year  whrn  the  surrounding  country  was  covered  with 
verdure,  he  called  it  Florida  ; but  being  resisted  in  his 
attemps  to  effect  a landing,  he  returned  to  Porto  Rico, 
after  exploring  the  neighbouring  channel,  now  called 
the  gulf  of  Florida. 

In  1517  Hernandez  Cordova,  an  opulent  planter  of 
Cuba,  sailed  for  the  contineut  from  that  island,  standing 
directly  west ; and  coasting  round  the  eastern  point  of 
Yucatan  (hitherto  thought  to  be  part  of  a large  island), 
reached  the  bay  of  Campeachy.  Here  he  met  with  a 
severe  repulse  from  the  inhabitants,  in  attempting  to 
land  near  Potonchan ; and  after  satisfying  himself  of 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  bringing  away  some 
gold  ornaments  of  the  natives,  returned  to  Cuba  for 
succours.  The  longest  and  most  successful  voyage 
that  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  undertaken  in  this  di- 
rection was  now  determined  on.  De  Grijalva,  a young 
but  brave  soldier,  under  Diego  Velasquez,  the  original 
conqueror  of  the  island,  headed  two  hundred  and  forty 
volunteers  from  Cuba,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of 
considerable  fortune,  and  the  expedition,  pursuing  the 
same  course  as  the  former,  made  the  island  of  Cozumel, 
to  the  east  of  Yucatan,  in  April,  1518.  Without  anv 
particular  occurrence  they  reuched  Potonchan,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  field-pieces,  obtained  a difficult  victory  over  the 
natives : admiring  the  country,  but  not  strong  enough 
to  possess  themselves  of  it,  they  now  coasted  onward  to 
the  west,  and,  discovering  numerous  villages,  in  which 
they  could  distinguish  houses  of  atone,  writh  other  ap- 
pearances of  superior  cultivation,  unanimously  named 
this  district  New  Spain.  They  were  amicably ’received 


by  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  coast,  now  form-  AME 
ing  the  province  of  Guaxaca;  and,  after  touching  sue-  RICA, 
cessively  at  a small  island,  which  they  named  the  isle 
of  .Sacrifices,  from  first  beholding  the  horrible  sacrifice 
of  human  livings  here;  Juan  de  Ulua,  near  Vera  Crux; 
and  Pamico,  in  N.  lat.  53°;  and  leaving  fertile  pro- 
vinces stretching  northward  whose  boundaries  they 
could  not  imagine, they  returned  with  great  triumph  to 
Cuba. 

The  French  nation,  roused  by  the  enterprizing  spirit  Tbc  French, 
of  discovery  which  animated  the  courts  ofPpain,  Por- 
tugal, and  England,  in  the  year  1524  sent  out  a Flo- 
rentine adventurer,  named  Verrazano,  to  America.  He 
traversed  the  coast  from  latitude  28°  to  50°  N.;  but 
was  unfortunately  lost  in  his  second  voyage.  The 
year  afterwards,  Stephen  Gomez,  a Spaniard,  sailed 
from  the  Groyne,  in  Spain,  to  Cuba  and  Florida ; thence, 
northward,  to  cape  Rays?,  or  Razo,  in  lat.  46°  N.  in 
search  of  a north-west  passage  to  the  F.ast  ludies. 

In  the  year  1534,  James  Cartier,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  French  government,  sailed  from  St.  M aloes, 
and  arrived  at  Newfoundland,  from  whence  he  sailed 
northerly,  and,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Lawrence,  found 
himself  in  lat.  48°,  30'  N.  in  the  midst  of  a wide  gulf, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  that  saint,  and  also  to 
the  river  which  empties  itself  into  this  capacious  bay. 

The  next  year  he  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  the 
Rapids,  above  Montreal;  and  having  built  a small 
fort,  in  which  he  wintered,  called  the  country  New 
France.  Ho  returned  home  the  following  spring. 

About  seven  years  after  this,  Francis  La  Roche,  then 
lord  of  RobcrvaljWas  sent  out  by  the  French  king,  with 
Cartier  in  his  suite,  as  viceroy  of  these  newly-discovered 
regions.  He  plunted  a colony,  with  Cartier  at  its  head, 
which  was  shortly  afterwards  broken  up ; and  nothing 
of  consequence  appears  to  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  French  in  these  parts,  until  the  year  1608,  when 
Champlain,  a merchant  of  Dieppe,  and  his  followers, 
established  themselves  between  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence 
and  St.  Charles,  founded  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  gave 
the  name  of  their  governor  to  lake  Champlain. 

That  portion  of  North  America  known  by  the  name 
of  Carolina,  and  part  of  the  extensive  line  of  coast 
first  denominated  Florida  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  seems 
to  have  been  called  by  the  former  name,  in  ho- 
nour of  Charles  IX.  king  of  France,  who  sent  out 
a fleet,  under  the  command  of  John  Ribalt,  in  the  year 
1562.  He  arrived  at  cape  Francis,  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  near  which,  on  the  1st  of  May,  he  entered  a 
river,  which  he  called  May  river.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  that  which  is  now  called  Sl  Mary's,  and  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  Ribalt 
discovered  many  other  rivers  northward ; amongst 
them  was  one  which  he  called  Port  Royal.  He  built 
a fort  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  planted  a small 
colony,  which  he  left  under  the  government  of  a Cap- 
tain Albert. 

About  two  years  after  the  death  of  Albert,  who  was 
slain  in  a mutiny  among  the  colonists,  the  French  sent 
out  another  expedition  to  Florida,  under  the  command 
of  Rene  Laudonier.  lu  June,  *564,  he  built  a fort  on 
May  river,  which  he  called  Carolina.  During  several 
years  after  this,  the  various  forts  erected  in  this  part  of 
the  continent  were  contested  by  the  Spaniards  and  the 
French,  and  were,  at  last,  for  the  most  part  destroyed. 

In  1576,  the  British  government  sent  out  Captain 
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AMFr.  Forbisher  to  find  out  a north-west  passage  to  the  East 
RICA.  Indies.  In  this  voyage  he  discovered  several  capes,  and 
the  straits  which  bear  his  name.  Sir  Humphrey  Oil- 
riritifch  ^ bert,  in  the  year  1583,  explored  Conception  bay,  on 
cwtinawT  east  8'^e  ^’ewf°undJainl ; St.  John's  harbour 
and  the  adjacent  continent;  and  in  the  following  year, 
the  English,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
took  possession  of  the  adjoining  shores  of  America,  in 
the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  called  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  New  World,  Virginia,  in  honour  of  the 
maiden  queen.  In  1585  Sir  Walter  sent  Sir  Richard 
Greenville  to  America,  who,  having  stationed  a colony 
on  the  coast  of  Florida,  sailed  northward  as  far  as 
Cliesapeak  bay,  and  then  returned  to  England.  It 
is  not  necessary,  in  this  hasty  sketch,  to  detail  the 
various  services  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Virginia.  The  first  native  Indian  that  was 
baptized  in  America  is  said  to  have  been  a man  named 
Man  ten,  of  this  district,  in  the  year  1587 ; and  in  the 
same  year  is  registered  the  first  child  bom  of  English 
parents  in  North  America.  Further  discoveries  were 
made  in  this  neighbourhood  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  those  parts  of  America  which 
had  already  been  colonized  by  the  English,  were  di- 
vided into  two  governments,  called  North  and  South 
Virginia. 

’SetUc-  The  first  town  that  was  settled  by  the  English  in 

meals.  North  America  was  called  James  town,  near  the 

Chesapcak  bay.  This  was  in  the  year  1607 ; but  the 
great  foundation  of  Anglo-American  population  was 
laid  in  the  opposition  that  was  made  in  this  country 
to  the  religious  opinions  and  practices  of  a Mr.  Robin- 
son, a baptist  teacher,  who,  with  part  of  his  congrega- 
tion, removed  from  the  north  of  England  to  Holland,  and 
from  thence  emigrated  to  Plymouth,  in  New  England, 
for  the  professed  purpose  of  enjoying  “ purity  of  wor- 
ship and  liberty  of  conscience,"  in  the  year  1620.  A 
very  minute  and  curious  account  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  this  colony,  written  by  one  of  the  original 
settlers,  is  to  be  found  in  Purchase's  Collections.  They 
venture  to  assure  the  Virginia  Company,  for  whose 
protection  they  applied,  “ that  it  was  not  with  them 
as  other  men,  whom  small  things  could  discourage,  or 
small  discontents  cause  them  to  wish  themselves  home 
again.” 

Long  island.  New  York,  and  the  river  which  hears 
his  name,  were  discovered  by  Henry  Hudson,  in  the  year 
1608  or  1609.  In  1510,  this  intrepid  navigator  pene- 
trated the  straits  which  are  called  after  him,  and  win- 
tered in  the  bay  called  Hudson's  bay.  New  Hampshire 
appears  to  have  been  settled  about  the  year  1623;  and 
the  first  English  colony  in  Massachusetts  bay,  about 
five  years  afterwards. 

The  rigour  which  was  exercised  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  this  country,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
banished  to  the  New  World  Ixwd  Baltimore,  and  a 
great  many  other  persecuted  individuals.  His  lord- 
ship had  obtained  a grant  of  a tract  of  land  upon  the 
Chcsapcak  bay,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
long  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  broad ; but  dying 
before  the  patent  could  be  sent  after  him,  his  son, 
Cecil  Calvert,  first  acted  under  the  grant,  and  spent 
a large  fortune  in  establishing  the  colony  in  1632.  It 
was  called  Maryland,  in  honour  of  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria. 

The  English  settlement  of  Connecticut  appears  to 


have  been  founded  about  the  year  1634;  and  Rhode  AiftF- 
Island  about  the  same  time.  New  Jersey  was  finally  RICA, 
settled  about  1664;  and  Carolina  about  five  years  ’ v 
afterwards. 

William  Penn,  the  celebrated  quakcr,  had  a royal 
charter  of  extensive  lands  granted  to  him  in  the  year 
1680-1,  and  the  first  colony  went  over  the  next  year; 
thus  commenced  the  foundation  of  the  flourishing  state 
of  Pennsylvania.  Georgia,  so  named  in  honour  of 
King  George  II.  of  England,  was  founded  in  1732; 

Kentucky  was  explored  by  James  Macbride,  in  1754, 
and  in  1773  the  present  settlement  was  founded,  la 
the  last  century.  Cook,  Vancouver,  and  the  Russian 
navigators,  seem  to  have  completed  the  discovery  of 
the  western  coast  of  America. 

Mr.  Herne,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hudson’s-bay  Mr.  Ifco*  . 
company,  in  an  expedition  which  lasted  from  the  7th  travel*, 
of  December,  1770,  to  the  30th  of  June.  1772,  pro- 
ceeded from  Prince  of  Wales’s  fort,  on  the  Churchill 
river,  in  lat.  58°,  47$'  N.  and  Ion.  94°,  7^'  W.  of 
Greenwich,  or  19°  W.  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Copper-mine  river,  which,  according  to  some 
accounts,  is  in  lat  72°  N.  and  Ion.  119w  W.  from 
Greeuwich,  or  44°  W.  of  Philadelphia ; but  is  laid 
down  by  others  in  latitude  69°  N.  and  Ion.  112°  W. 
from  Greenwich,  or  37°  W.  from  Philadelphia.  But 
the  Hudson’s-bay  company,  acting  upon  a contracted 
policy,  did  not  render  all  those  services  to  the  sub- 
ject of  American  Geography  which  might  have  been 
expected.  The  enterpriznig  spirit,  however,  of  cer- 
tain Canadian  traders,  afterwards  united  under  the 
name  of  the  North-west  company,  amply  supplied 
the  deficiency.  Prior  to  the  year  1789,  they  had  ex- 
tended their  discoveries  and  establishments  along  the 
numerous  lakes  and  rivers  situated  north  of  that  high 
tract  of  country  which  divides  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  waters  from  those  which  run  towards  the 
north  and  east,  to  within  a short  distance  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  • 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1789,  Mr.  M'Kcnziemade  M'Kcnsie. 
a voyage  from  Fort  Chepavyan, on  the  Lake  of  the  hills, 
in  lat.  58°,  40'  N.  and  Ion.  1 10°,  30'  W.  from  Green- 
wich, or  35°,  22'  W.  from  Philadelphia,  by  the  way 
of  the  Hare  river.  Hare  lake,  and  a river  by  which  this 
lake  discharges  its  waters,  since  called  M’Kenzie's 
river,  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  where  it  falls  into  the 
North  sea,  in  lat.  69°,  14'  N.  and  Ion.  135°  W.  from 
Greenwich,  or  59°,  52'  W.  from  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  M‘Kenzie  again,  in  the  year  1793,  penetrated 
from  an  establishment  on  the  Peace  river,  in  lat.  56°, 

9'  N.  and  Ion.  117°,  35'  W.  from  Greenwich,  or  41°,  27' 

W.  from  Philadelphia,  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  52°, 

24'  N and  Ion,  128°,  2'  W.  from  Greenwich,  or  52°, 

64r  W . from  Philadelphia. 

By  the  discoveries  above  alluded  to,  and  those  oc- 
casionally made  during  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
country  and  the  progress  of  enterprize,  the  princi- 
pal divisions  of  this  northern,  continent  hare  been 
explored  and  become  known.  The  liue  separating  these  Psrts  yet 
from  the  parts  which  remain  unexplored  and  unknown,  unknown, 
may  be  considered  as  commencing  at  the  Pacific 
ocean,  in  latitude  about  38°  N.  and  running  along  the 
high  lands  and  mountains,  between  the  waters  winch 
fall  into  the  gulfs  of  California  and  Mexico  and  those 
which  fall  into  the  Missouri  river;  continuing  in  that 
direction  to  the  Mississippi ; and  thence  up  that  river 
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N AME-  10  BOurce  of  iu  highest  north- western  branch.  It  now 

lUCA.  proceed*  along  the  high  tract  of  country  which  divides 
v^-v-w  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  from  those  which  fall  into 
Hudson's  bay  and  the  North  sea,  and  across  the  Rocky 
mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  about  52°  N. 
To  the  S.  of  this  general  division  line,  the  known 
countries  are  all  Old  aud  New  Mexico,  and  a portion  of 
Louisiana;  to  the  S.E.  West  and  East  Florida;  to  the 
E.  the  United  States;  to  the  N.  E.  Canada,  the  La- 
brador country,  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and  of  other 
districts  round  Hudson's  bay ; and  to  the  north  part 
of  New  South  Wales,  the  Athabosca,  and  other  coun- 
tries, containing  the  establishments  of  the  Hudson's- 
b&y  and  North-west  companies,  and  those  explored  by 
Heame  and  M'Kenzie.  The  unknown  and  unexplored 
countries  (except  so  far  as  the  surveys  made  by  navi- 
gators of  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  im- 
perfect accounts  of  the  travellers  who  have  ascended 
the  Missouri  have  furnished  information)  comprehend 
the  tract  enclosed  by  this  line,  containing,  in  breadth, 
about  1 ,000  miles,  and  in  length  about  1 ,800  miles  in  a 
direct  line ; and,  by  the  way  of  the  Missouri  and  Colum- 
bia rivers,  nearly  twice  that  distance. 

Csptslas  In  the  year  1804,  the  American  government  sent  out 
Lewis  and  a corps  of  discovery  under  the  command  of  Captains 
Clurfo.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

They  passed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  through 
the  interior  parts  of  North  America  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  have  materially  illustrated  the  geography  of  that 
Pike.  river.  Major  Pike,  in  1805,  successfully  explored  the 
course  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  a second  expedition, 
penetrated  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  surveying  the 
whole  of  those  majestic  waters  which  rise  in  the  rocky 
mountains  of  that  district,  and  run  westward  into  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi.  The  recent  and  splendid 
Hum  bolt-  contributions  of  M.  Humboldt  to  our  scientific  informa- 
tion respecting  the  equinoctial  regions  can  hardly  be 
ranked  with  Use  expeditions  of  discovery  above  men- 
tioned ; but  wc  shall  not  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  them 
in  the  progress  of  this  article. 

From  this  succinct  view  of  the  progress  of  our  ac- 
quaintance with  North  America,  we  may  now  proceed 
to  the  minuter  details — the  geography  and  topography 
of  this  continent.  For  the  character  and  varieties  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America,  see  the  article 
Indians. 

§ II.  Geographical  detail*  of  North  America  generally. 
Extent  of  EXTENT  AS*)  C BN  ERA  L APPEARANCE. — North 
K.  America.  America  comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  western 
continent  which  lies  N.  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  in 
about  the  ninth  degree  of  N.  latitude ; and  extends 
to  the  Polar  regions,  where  its  boundaries  are  unknown. 
Its  eastern  extremity  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  is  in 
55°,  and  its  western  (cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Behring's 
straits),  in  165°  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich. 

There  is,  as  we  have  intimated,  a considerable  dif- 
ference between  the  New  World  and  the  Old,  in  all 
their  general  features.  The  former  is  distinguished  for 
its  vsstness  and  grandeur;  its  rivers,  in  their  extensive 
courses  and  innumerable  windings:  its  mountains,  in 
their  sublime  elevation,  aud  overawing  boldness  and 
majesty  ; its  forests,  in  their  extraordinary  variety  and 
magnitude ; — in  short,  all  the  chief  productions  of  this 
continent  possess  a certain  characteristic  superiority  to 
roost  other  parts  of  the  globe,  that  cannot  fail  to  ar- 
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rest  the  attention  of  the  most  rapid  traveller.  The  n.  AME- 
widcly-extendcd  lakes  and  other  waters  of  the  North  RICA. 
American  continent  exhibit,  perhaps,  the  principal 
features  of  its  geography,  as  the  mountains  of  the 
Southern  division  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  sublime  n ta 
peculiarity  of  that  magnificent  region.  We  commence 
with  its  principal 

Gui.es,  Bays,  and  Straits.—1 The  Guff  of  Mexico  Gutf  of 
is  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  of  the  inland  seas 
of  America.  It  is  situated  in  an  excellent  climate, 
and  presents  at  its  entrance  the  Archipelago  of  North 
American  islands  denominated  the  West  Indies.  A re- 
markable current,  called  the  gulf-stream,  here  seta  in 
towards  the  N.  E.,  and  passes  on  to  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  It 
is  of  a circular  form,  commencing  on  the  African  coast; 
thence  running  across  the  Atlantic,  and  behind  the 
islands  of  SouUi  America  and  Cuba,  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico;  from  which  it  finds  a passage  toward  the 
cape  of  Florida  and  the  Bahama  islands,  and  runs  north- 
easterly aloug  the  American  coast  to  Newfoundland, 
thence  to  the  European  coast;  and  along  the  coast 
southerly  till  it  meets  the  trade-winds.  It  is  about 
seventy-five  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  southern 
states  of  America.  Its  breadth  is  from  forty  to  fifty  miles, 
widening  towards  the  N. ; but  rendered  narrower  by  a 
north-east  wind,  and  broader  by  the  north-west  and 
west  winds.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able currents  in  the  ocean;  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
take  this  opportunity  of  describing  it  more  at  length. 

The  vessels  sailing  from  Europe  to  the  West  Indies  Golf- 
are  accelerated  by  equinoctial  currents  before  they  >tmun. 
arrive  at  the  torrid  zone.  In  a more  northern  pas- 
sage, under  28°  and  35°  lat.  between  the  parallels  of 
Teneriffe  and  Ceuta,  in  46°  and  48°  W.  Ion.  no  regu- 
lar stream  is  observable.  Here  a zone  of  about  140 
leagues  in  breadth  begins  to  separate  the  equinoctial 
current,  which  tends  to  the  W.  from  that  which  runs 
towards  the  E.,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  high  tem- 

rjralure.  Humboldt  says,  “ I there  observed  (gulf  of 
lorida),  in  the  month  of  May,  1804,  in  the  26th  and 
27th  degrees  of  N.  lat.  a celerity  of  eighty  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours,  or  five  feel  every  second ; though 
at  this  period  the  north  wind  blew  with  great  violence." 

The  current,  at  the  termination  of  the  gulf  of  Flo- 
rida, runs  to  the  N.  E. ; and  its  rapidity  is  sometimes 
five  miles  an  hour.  On  the  approach  of  a ship  to 
New  York,  Charlestown,  or  Philadelphia,  it  may  be 
known  when  it  enters  the  gulf-stream  by  the  elevated 
temperature  of  the  waters,  their  strong  snltness,  deep 
blue  colour,  the  shoals  of  sea-weed,  and  the  heat  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  Towards  the  N.  this  ra- 
pidity increases,  and  the  heat  of  the  waters  diminish, 
though  the  breadth  of  the  current  widens.  Off 
Charlestown,  and  in  its  parallel  opposite  cape  Hen- 
(open,  the  current  is  forty  or  fifty  leagues  broad.  Where 
the  stream  is  the  narrowest,  it  runs  from  three  to  five 
miles  an  hour,  and  at  about  the  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour 
as  it  proceeds  towards  the  N. 

In  the  parallel  of  New  York  and  Oporto,  the  tem- 
perature of  this  gulf-stream,  or  current,  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  seas  in  the  18th  degree  of  latitude  between  the 
tropics. 

To  the  E.  of  Boston,  and  on  the  meridian  of  Hali- 
fax, under  41°  N.  lat.  and  67°  W.  Ion.;  this  current 
is  nearly  eighty  leagues  broad.  It  bends  from  this 
3 p 
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J»\  AME-  point  to  the  E.,  and  its  western  limit  skirts  the  cx- 
IUCA.  tremity  of  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland. 

The  gulf-streuin  runs  towards  the  E.  and  E.  S.  E. 

U ^rom  l'ie  52d  degree  of  W.  Ion.  to  the  Azores;  and  at 
1,000 leagues  distance,  in  the  straits  of  Florida,  between 
the  isle  of  Cuba  and  the  shoals  of  the  Tortoise  island, 
the  strong  impulse  originally  received  is  still  felt.  This 
distance  is  double  the  length  of  the  course  of  the  river 
of  tlse  Amazons. 

Gulfs  of  St.  The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  formed  by  the  outlet  of 
^ r'ver  ^,at  nara^,,  which  will  be  afterwards  de- 
o2!fonriaLd  •crdwd.  The  main  entrance  into  this  gulf  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean  is  on  the  E.  between  cape  Ray,  the 
south  point  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  north  cape  of 
this  island  of  Cape  Breton;  the  straits  of  Belleisle  lead 
into  it  from  the  N.  between  Newfoundland  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador.  It  contains  some  islands,  parti- 
cularly St.  Johns  and  Anticosti. 

The  Gulf  oj  Florida  is  the  channel  situated  between 
the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the  Bahama  islands,  N. 
of  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  gulf-stream  already  men- 
tioned finds  a passage  through  it,  and  runs  along  the 
American  coast  to  the  N.  E. 

On  the  opposite,  or  western  coast  of  this  continent 
is  found  the  Gulf  of  California,  which  washes  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  country  of  California.  It  is,  in  reality,  an 
arm  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  intercepted  between  cape 
Corrientes  on  the  one  side,  and  cape  St.  I.ucar  on  the 
other:  that  is  to  say,  between  Mexico  or  New  Spain 
on  the  N.  E.  and  California  on  the  \V.  It  is  in  the 
whole  nearly  300  leagues  in  length,  with  a various 
width  of  from  0 to  30  or  40  leagues. 

Hudson'*,  Hudson^  Bay  extends  from  the  entrance  of  Hudson’s 
Baffin'*,  strait  to  the  shores  of  New  North  Wales,  and  about 

Honduras  1*000  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  exceeding  the  Baltic 

kc  ’ both  in  length  and  breadth.  The  shores  are  rocky  and 
shelving,  and  the  climate  rigorous  in  the  extreme  dur- 
ing the  whole  year,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
month  of  June,  when  the  heat  is  intense.  The  common 
whale  is  found  here;  and  the  beluga,  or  white  whale, 
is  taken  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  month  of  June, 
when  the  rivers  in  the  8.  have  discharged  their 
ice;  but  the  bay  itself  does  not  by  any  means  abound 
in  fish.  Common  muscles  are  frequent,  but  shell-fish 
is,  generally  speaking,  scarce ; sturgeons  are  sometimes 
caught  near  Albany. 

Baffin's  Bay , a*  far  ns  it  is  known,  appears  to  be  the 
most  northern  gulf  or  bay  of  America,  and  is  situate 
between  70°  and  80°  N.  lat.  opening  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  through  Davis's  strait.  It  abounds  with  whales, 
and  communicates,  on  the  south-western  side  of  that 
strait,  with  Hudson's  bay,  through  a cluster  of 
islands  - 

The  Bay  of  Honduras  is  of  considerable  extent,  de- 
riving its  appellation  from  the  province  of  that  name. 
Its  situation  is  between  the  cape  Honduras  and  that 
of  Cotccbc,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  province  of 
Yucatan.  It  is  chiefly  notorious  for  the  establishment 
formed  on  its  shores  by  the  English,  for  cutting  dyeing 
wood,  and  has  been  a frequent  subject  of  litigation 
between  the  courts  of  London  and  Spain. 

The  Bay  of  Campeachy  is  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  W.  of  Yucatan.  It  is 
noted  for  the  woods  yielded  by  the  neighbourhood. 

Fundy  Bay  is  another  extensive  bay  of  the  North 
American  continent,  which  opens  between  the  islands 


in  Penobscot  haven,  in  Lincoln  county,  Maine,  and  x.  AME- 
cape  Sable,  the  S.  W.  point  of  Nova  Scotia,  stretch-  RICA, 
ing  about  *200  miles  in  a north-eastern  direction, 
and  with  Verta  Bay,  which  proceeds  inland  from  the 
straits  of  Northumberland,  in  a south-western  three-  Ca/  detwh. 
lion,  forming  a narrow  isthmus,  which  unites  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  continent. 

Bristol  Bay  lies  northward  of  the  peninsula  of  Alos- 
cha,  by  which  it  is  formed,  and  is  terminated  by  cape 
Newnham. 

In  addition  to  the  chief  bays  already  mentioned,  we  Sound*, 
may  allude  to  others,  which  have  received  the  distinc- 
tive appellation  of  Souruls,  as  those  of  Prince  William, 

Queen  Charlotte,  and  Nootka  sound;  the  latter  of 
which  is  very  considerable,  and  is  also  called  King 
George's  sound. 

Behrings  Straits , so  called  from  a Russian  naviga-  Behring*, 
tor,  separate  Asia  from  America,  and  are  situated  in*»t.Juandf 
E,  Ion.  168°,  15'.  N.  lat.  65°,  40'.  From  the  south  ofJ^V.# 
these  straits  to  the  crescent  of  isles  between  Asia  and  .trait* 
America,  the  sea  is  remarkably  shallow,  but  deepens 
from  them  till  soundings  arc  lost  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
to  the  south  of  the  isles.  It  has  been  supposed, 
from  the  volcanic  indications,  that  the  entire  space 
from  the  islands  to  the  straits,  was,  at  some  remote 
period,  dry,  and  that  the  fury  of  the  water,  instigated 
by  fire,  overwhelmed  the  whole  tract,  leaving  the  islands 
as  monuments  of  its  desolating  force.  The  Japanese 
maps  place  some  islands  within  these  straits,  bearing 
the  appellation  of  Ya  Zuc,  or  the  kingdom  of  the 
Dwarfs;  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Japanese 
were  acquainted  with  the  western  continent. 

The  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  lie  on  the  N.  W.  coast ; 
the  entrance  to  them  is  between  cape  Flattery,  on 
the  S.  side,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Quadras 
isles,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  which  is  Nootka  sound. 

Doris's  Strait,  so  called  from  John  Davis,  who  was 
its  discoverer  in  the  year  1585,  runs  between  the  coasts 
of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  to  about  N.  lat-  70°,  where 
it  terminates  in  Baffin’s  bay. 

Cumberland  Strait  and  Hudson's  Strait  are  two  distinct 
channels,  between  Davis’s  strait  and  Hudson's  bay. 

The  unexplored  inlet,  called  Forbisker's  or  Frobisher's 
Strait,  is  between  Cumberland  and  Davis's  Straits. 

Lakes. — The  lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron,  L&kr*  So- 
may  be  considered  as  forming  one  large  inland  sea,  p«ior.  Mi- 
dividing  the  United  Slates  from  Canada,  which  ha6  been 
termed,  with  some  propriety,  the  sea  of  Canada.  Ac-  uron' 
cording  to  the  French  charts,  that  part  of  this  exten- 
sive collection  of  waters  w'hich  is  called  Labe  Superior  is 
not  less  than  1,500  miles  in  circumference.  The  coast 
is  remarkably  rocky  and  broken  ; the  water  is  trans- 
parent, and  the  bed  of  the  lake  very  stony.  Seve- 
ral islands  arc  scattered  up  and  down  this  lake ; 
one  of  them,  called  Minong,  is  about  60  miles  in 
length.  The  savages  are  superstitious  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  these  islands  arc  the  residence  of  what  they 
call  the  Great  Spirit.  It  is  supposed  that  thirty  rivers 
at  least  fall  into  this  lake,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
size.  The  principal  fish  are  sturgeons  and  trout;  the 
latter  sometimes  weighing  from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds, 
and  may  be  caught  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Lake 
Superior  opens  into 

Lake  Huron , by  the  straits  of  St.  Mary,  which  are 
40  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  only  about 
one  or  two  miles  in  breadth.  The  circumference  of  tl\La 
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lake  is  reckoned  at  about  1,000  mile*;  and  on  the 
northern  side  are  the  islands  of  Manatulan. 

Lake  Michigan,  the  third  of  this  chain,  is  navigable 
for  ships  of  any  burthen ; it  communicates  with  lake 
Huron  by  a channel  six  miles  broad,  and  is  900  miles 
in  circumference,  exclusive  of  the  Puans,  or  Green  bay, 
which  runs  inland  for  about  eighty  miles.  According 
to  Mr.  Morse’s  account,  these  lakes  never  freeze  over, 
though  the  entrances  arc  frequently  obstructed  with  ice. 

Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  which  are  connected  by  the 
(all  of  Niagara,  and  arc  both  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, belong  to  the  chain  of  lakes  between  the  United 
States  and  Upper  Canada.  The  lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan  arc  in  communication  with  the  former.  The 
division  line  between  the  state  of  New  York  and 
Canada,  passes  through  the  lake  Ontario,  leaving 
2,390,000  acres  of  its  waters  within  the  United  States. 
The  circumference  of  this  lake  is  about  600,  and  that 
of  lake  Erie  about  500  miles. 

Lake  Champlain  forms  part  of  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont.  Its 
length  is  about  200  mites,  its  breadth  from  one  to 
eighteen,  and  it  occupies  about  500,000  acres.  This 
lake  presents  a number  of  islands  on  its  surface,  the 
most  considerable  of  which  arc  North  and  South  Hero, 
and  Motti  island.  Half  the  rivers  and  streams  which 
rise  in  the  state  of  Vermont  arc  said  to  fall  into  it. 
Several  reach  it  from  New  York  state,  and  some  from 
Canada,  whither  it  sends  its  own  waters  in  a northerly 
course  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Lake  of  Winipic,  or  Winnipeg,  may  be  considered 
as  an  inland  sea,  although  it  is  considerably  inferior  to 
the  Slave  lake,  or  sea,  from  which  Mackenzie's  river 
pursues  its  course  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  geography 
of  the  Slate  Sea,  or  lake,  is  very  defective ; hut,  accord- 
ing to  Arrowsmith’s  map,  it  may  be  estimated  at  about 
200  miles  long  and  100  broad. 

To  the  Athapescoiv  Lake,  or  take  of  the  hills,  the 
same  remark  may  be  applied  ; it  is  generally  laid  down 
between  the  lat.  of  57°  and  58°,  or  about  3°  S.  E.  of 
the  Slave  lake. 

Cafes.— The  following  are  the  principal  capes  of 
North  America,  reckoning  downwards,  from  the  N.  W. 
The  Aluschian  cape,  in  55°  N.  lat.;  cape  Mendocino, 
cape  St.  Lucas,  cape  Corricntcs,  cape  Verde,  cape 
Blanco,  on  the  western  side ; and  on  the  eastern,  cape 
Charles,  cape  Cod,  cape  Hatteras,  eape  Henlopon. 
The  latter,  situated  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  bay  of 
Delaware,  has  a light-house,  erected  a few  miles  below 
the  town  of  Lewis,  of  un  octagon  form,  115  feet  in 
height,  with  a foundation  nearly  as  much  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  lantern  is  seven  or  eight  feet 
square,  lighted  with  eight  lamps,  and  seen  at  the 
distance  of  ten  leagues  off  the  coast. 

Mountains. — The  mountains  in  North  America  arc 
by  no  means  so  lofty  as  those  of  the  southern  division, 
although  they  exceed  those  of  Europe  and  the  Old 
World,  the  Alps  alone  excepted.  Yet  nature  here 
assumes  almost  every  variety  of  aspect  with  which  she 
adorns  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  gently-undulating 
vale,  the  widely-extended  plain,  and  the  bold  and 
rocky  eminence,  give  a richness  and  variety  to  the 
American  continent  of  the  most  inviting  nature.  The 
Alleghany,  or,  as  thev  arc  sometimes  called,  naming  the 
whole  from  a part,  tile  Apaiachian  Mountains,  the  most 
celebrated  in  North  America,  pass  through  the  territory 


of  the  United  States  from  the  S.  W.  to  the  N.  E.  K.  AME- 
They  commence  on  the  north  of  Georgia,  where  they 
give*  rise  to  many  rivets  running  southward  to  the  guff 
of  Mexico.  Many  tracts  of  fine  arable  and  grazing 
land  intervene  between  the  ridges  of  these  mountains,  c * * 
known  by  the  epithets  of  the  Iron  mountains,  the 
White  Oak  mountains,  the  Laurel  ridge,  the  Black 
ridge,  the  North  ridge,  and  others.  The  Cumber- 
land mountains  form  the  exterior  skirt  on  the  north- 
western side;  whence  the  Apaiachian  chain  runs 
on  through  the  province  of  Virginia,  and  proceeds 
through  Pennsylvania,  passes  by  Hudson’s  river,  after- 
wards terminating  in  the  country  of  New  Brunswick. 

This  chain  of  mountains  is  thought  to  extend  nine 
hundred  geographical  miles,  a distance  unparalleled 
by  any  mountains  of  the  Old  continent,  if  we  except, 
perhaps,  the  Norwegian  Alps. 

An  immense  range  of  mountains,  or  rather  a series 
of  ridges,  runs  between  the  Atlantic,  the  Mississipi, 
and  the  lakes;  extending,  nearly  parallel  with  the  sea 
coast,  for  about  900  miles.  The  Shining  Mountains,  Shining 
so  called  from  the  number  of  large  crystals  sparkling  movnutas. 
on  their  surface,  are  apart  of  this  vast  range,  loginning 
at  Mexico,  and  continuing  northward  on  the  E.  of  Cali- 
fornia, separate  the  waters  of  those  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  gulf  of  California ; 
thence  they  arc  continued  to  about  47  or  48  degrees  of 
N.  latitude.  To  these  are  joined  the  Rocky  or  Stony  Roctj 
Mountains,  which  extend  as  fur  as  N.  lat.  55° ; after  nawntsins. 
which  their  elevation  becomes  very  inconsiderable. 

Rivers. — This  fine  continent  abounds  with  the  most  Tbe  St. 
noble  rivers,  spread  over  vast  extents  of  territory,  and  1*wrcnco* 
administering  no  less  to  its  political  than  to  its  geogra- 
phical importance.  Amongst  these  the  St.  Junerencc 
has  formerly  been  supposed  to  hold  the  highest  rank ; 
and  is  now,  in  point  of  breadth,  the  most  magnificent 
collection  of  fresh  water  on  the  whole  globe ; but  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  far  exceed  it  in  length. 

This  river  can  only  be  regarded  as  issuing  from  lake 
Ontario,  though  it  communicates  successively  with  all 
the  great  lakes  ; and,  after  a course  of  nearly  750  miles, 
finally  empties  itself  into  the  ocean.  At  its  origin  it 
runs  through  a long  and  somewhat  narrow  valley,  di- 
versified with  numerous  tributary  streams;  and,  unlike 
sonic  others  of  the  greut  rivers  of  America,  its  bed  is 
continually  improving.  From  lake  Ontario  to  Montreal 
it  is  often  called  the  Iroquois;  and,  taking  a N.  E. 
course,  encircles  the  island  of  Montreal ; just  above 
which  it  receives  the  I’tawas,  or  Grand  river,  from  the 
W.,  and  forms  numerous  fertile  islands.  From  Mon- 
treal, it  assumes  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence,  and,  con- 
tinuing the  same  course,  passes  by  Quebec,  and 
meets  the  tide  upwards  of  400  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  is  so  far  navigable  for  large  vessels.  In  many 
parts  it  is  the  support  of  numerous  steam-boats,  which 
are  used  as  much  for  freight  as  for  passengers.  The 
breadth  of  this  noble  river  is  its  grand  characteristic; 
being  not  less  than  90  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
about  five  miles  wide  at  Quebec.  Even  as  far  as  Mon- 
treal, it  is  from  two  to  four  miles  in  breadth;  and, 
although  impeded  by  some  rapids,  affords  a naviga- 
tion of  743  miles,  calculating  from  its  mouth  to  the  lake 
Ontario. 

The  stream  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mississippi. 
Mississippi , in  |>oint  of  beauty  and  magnificence,  may 
be  considered  the  next  in  order.  Its  source  is  about 
3 p 2 - ‘ ‘ 
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N.  AME-  3,000  miles  from  the  sea,  if  we  follow  its  numerous  wind-  marks  the  rivejvbottoms ; and  the  superior  excellence  H.  AMR. 
. RICA.  |ngst  which  are  so  remarkably  serpentine  and  tortuous,  of  its  navigation  has  made  it  the  channel  through  which  RICA, 
that  from  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  to  New  Orleans  at  the  various  productions  of  the  most  extensive  and  fertile 
its  mouth,  in  a direct  line,  which  docs  not  exceed  460  parts  of  the  United  States  are  already  sent  to  market. 
miles,  the  distance  by  water  is  more  than  800  miles.  At  its  commencement  at  Pittsport,  or  Pittsburg,  it  S^^***^- 
The  Mississippi  has  its  origin  in  those  parts  of  North  takes  a N.  W.  course  for  about  twenty-five  miles ; 

America  with  which  we  are  least  acquainted,  toward  the  then  turns  gradually  to  W.  S.  W. ; and  having  pursued 
W.  of  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada;  it  re-  that  course  for  about  500  miles,  winds  to  the  S.  W.  for 
iceives  in  its  course  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  and  Ohio,  nearly  160  miles;  then  turns  to  the  W.  for  about  260 
and  their  various  branches  from  the  E.  numerous  streams  miles  more;  thence  S.  W.  for  160,  and  empties  itself 
which  take  their  rise  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  form  into  the  Mississippi  in  a S.  direction,  nearly  1,200 
successively  the  Missouri,  the  Arkansaw,  and  the  Red  miles  below  Pittsburg.  In  times  of  high  freshes,  and 
River  westward  (the  latter  a mighty  stream,  which  has  during  the  flow  of  ice  and  snow  from  the  Alleghany 
previously  run  735  geographical  miles  in  a direct  line,  and  other  mountains,  vessels  of  almost  any  tonnage  may 
exclusive  of  its  windings),  ami  disembogues  itself  in  the  descend  this  river;  it  is  never  so  low  but  that  it  may 
gulf  of  Mexico,  in  W.  Ion.  89°,  N.  lat.  28°.  It  generally  be  navigated  by  canoes,  and  other  light  craft,  not  draw- 
aft’ords  fifteen  feet  of  water,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis-  ing  more  than  twelve  inches  water.  The  highest  floods 
souri  to  that  of  the  Ohio;  but, in  time  of  flushes,  a are  in  spring,  when  the  river  rises  forty-five  feet;  the 
first-rate  man-of-war  may  descend  with  safety.  The  lowest  are  in  summer,  when  it  sinks  to  twelve  inches  at 
mean  velocity  of  its  current  may  be  computed  to  be  the  bars,  ripples,  and  shoals,  where  waggons,  carts,  &c. 
four  miles  an  hour.  Its  breadth  is  various,  from  one  frequently  pass  over. 

and  a half  to  two  miles ; its  mouth  is  divided  into  se-  The  largest  stream  that  flows  into  the  Ohio  is  the  Tensearr. 
veral  channels,  which  continually  change  their  direction  Tenneset  river,  whose  remotest  sources  are  in  Virginia, 
and  depth.  The  Arkansan > has  been  recently  explored  N.lat.  37°,  10'.  It  runsabout  1000  English  miles  S.  and 
by  Major  Pike,  who  computes  its  course,  from  its  S.  8.  W.,  receiving  considerable  accessions  of  minor 
junction  with  the  Mississippi,  about  N.  lat.  34°,  10',  to  waters  on  each  side,  and  then  turning  circuitously 
the  mountains,  at  1981  miles,  and  thence  to  its  source,  northward,  blends  itself  with  the  Ohio  at  about  60 
192  additional  miles.  It  receives  several  rivers,  navi-  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  is  navigable  for 
gable  for  upwards  of  100  miles.  vessels  of  large  burden  to  the  distance  of 250  miles  from 

llifkoari.  The  Missouri,  which,  with  its  eastern  branches,  wa-  its  junction  with  the  Ohio. 

ters  five-eighths  of  the  United  States,  has  not  only  The  Alleghany  river  rises  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  AUeghur. 
claimed  of  late  to  rank  as  a distinct  and  equal  stream  western  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains;  and  after 
with  the  Mississippi,  but  is  sometimes  described  as  running  about  200  miles  in  a S.  W.  direction,  meets  the 
receiving  the  latter  at  their  junction.  It  rises  in  the  Monongahela  at  Pittsburg,  and  the  united  streams  now 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  N.  W.  of  Louisiana,  in  N.  lat  form  the  Ohio.  In  this  course  it  is  increased  by  many 
45°  24',  and  reckoning  from  its  most  extreme  branch,  tributary  streams.  Few  rivers  exceed  the  Alleghany 
the  Jefferson,  joins  the  Mississippi  after  a course  of  for  clearness  of  water  and  rapidity  of  current.  It  seldom 
above  3,000  miles,  in  W.  Ion.  9lr,  and  N.  lat.  39°,  fails  to  mark  its  course  across  the  mouth  of  the  Monon- 
when,  forming  one  mighty  stream,  they  pursue  their  gahela,  in  the  highest  freshes  or  floods,  the  water  of 
way  conjointly  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  the  latter  being  very  muddy,  that  of  the  former  very 

The  Ohio , less  sublime  and  majestic  in  its  course  clear.  In  high  floods,  the  junction  of  these  rivers  pre- 
than  those  already  noticed,  is  also  less  interrupted  sents  a pleasing  view ; the  Monongahela  flowing  some- 
in  its  navigation.  Its  general  breadth  is  about  600  times  full  of  ice,  the  Alleghany  transparent  and  free, 
yards;  but  it  varies  from  300  in  the  narrowest  to  Its  banks  are  delightfully  interspersea  with  cultivated 
1 ,200  in  the  widest  part.  The  course  of  the  Ohio,  farms  and  increasing  towns.  In  a course  of  80  miles, 
from  Fort  Pitt  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  however,  from  a place  called  Envalt’s  Defeat  to  Freeport, 
following  all  its  windings,  is,  by  Morse  and  other  it  is  full  of  eddies,  rapids,  rocks,  and  other  dangers,  to 
American  geographers,  computed  at  1,188  miles.  This  avoid  which  requires  the  utmost  attention.  In  some  of 
river  commences  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  the  ripples  the  water  runs  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
Monongahela  rivers.  It  has  been  described  us,  beyond  hour  ; and  a boat  will  go  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles, 
competition,  the  most  beautiful  river  in  the  worlcf ; its  without  any  other  assistance  than  the  steering  oar. 
meandering  course  through  an  immense  region  of  The  waters  of  this  river  are  recommended  by  the 
forests  ; its  elegant  banks,  which  afford  innumerable  medical  practitioners  of  Pittsburg,  both  for  the  pur- 
deligbtful  situations  for  cities,  villages,  and  improved  poses  of  bathing  and  of  drinking;  but  the  peculiar 
farms,  with  its  various  other  advantages,  well  entitle  it  medicinal  qualities  of  the  Alleghany  water  arc,  per- 
to  the  name  originally  given  it  by  the  French  of  **  La  haps,  more  to  he  attributed  to  the  faith  of  those  who  use 
belle  Riviere."  Since  that  period,  the  Ohio  has  greatly  it,  than  to  any  inherent  character  of  superior  salubrity, 
improved  both  in  beauty  and  utility.  The  immense  The  Mo%ongahela  river  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Monoog»- 
forests  which  once  lined  its  banks  have  gradually  Laurel  mountain,  in  Virginia ; thence,  through  various  bet*- 
receded;  cultivation  smiles  along  its  borders;  numer-  meanderings, passes  into  Pennsylvania,  receiving  in  its 
ous  villages  and  towns  decorate  its  shores;  and  it  is  course  the  Cheat  and  Youghcogheny  rivers,  and  many 
not  extravagant  to  suppose  that  the  time  is  not  far  smaller  streams.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
distant  when  its  entire  margin  will  form  one  continued  this  river  unites  with  the  Alleghany  at  Pittsburg, 
series  of  villages  and  towns.  Vast  tracts  of  fine  country  Twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  about 
have  communication  with  the  Ohio,  by  means  of  its  300  yards  wide,  and  iR  naviguble  for  boats  and  small 
tributary  navigable  waters ; extraordinary  fertility,  craft,  particularly  in  autumn  and  spring,  when  it  is 
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N.  ANTE-  generally  covered  with  what  are  called  trading  and 
WCA.  familv  boats;  the  former  loaded  with  flour,  cider, 
whiskey,  apples,  and  various  kinds  of  wrought  ma- 
terials;  the  latter  carrying  furniture,  domestic  uten- 

**  la  ‘ ails,  and  agricultural  instruments, destined  for  Kentucky 
and  New  Orleans. 

ConnecU-  Another  principal  river  of  North  America,  and  the 
most  considerable  one  in  the  eastern  states,  is  the  Cuji- 
necticut.  it  rises  in  the  highlands  to  the  S.  of  New 
Brunswick,  in  W.  Ion.  72°,  and  N.  lat.  45°,  lO*.  After 
a lingering  course  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  it  has  four 
separate  fidla;  and  turning  W.  keepsclose  under  the  hills 
which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  vale  through 
which  it  runs.  The  Amonoosack  and  Israel  rivers,  two 
principal  branches  of  the  Connecticut,  fall  into  it  from 
the  E.  between  the  latitudes  44°  and  45°.  Between  the 
towns  of  Walpole  on  the  E.  and  Westminster  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  river,  are  the  Great  falls.  The 
whole  river,  compressed  between  two  rocks,  scarcely 
thirty  feet  asunder,  shoots  with  amazing  rapidity 
into  a broad  basin  below.  Over  these  falls,  a 
bridge,  160  feet  in  length,  was  built  in  1784,  under 
which  the  highest  floods  may  pass  without  difficulty. 
This  is  the  first  bridge  that  was  ever  erected  over  this 
noble  river.  Above  Deerfield,  in  Massachusetts,  it 
receives  Deerfield  river  from  the  W.  and  Miller’s  river 
from  the  E. ; after  which  it  turns  westerly,in  a sinuous 
course,  to  Fighting  falls,  and  a little  after  tumbles  over 
Deerfield  falls,  which  are  impassible  by  boats.  At 
•Windsor,  in  this  state,  it  receives  Farmington  river 
from  the  W. ; and  at  Hartford  meets  the  tide.  From 
Hartford  it  passes  on  in  a crooked  course,  until  it 
falls  into  Long  island  sound,  between  Saybrook  and 
Lyme.  The  length  of  river,  in  a straight  line,  is  nearly 
300  miles.  It  is  from  80  to  100  rods  wide,  130  miles 
•from  its  mouth,  where  there  is  a bar  of  sand,  which 
considerably  obstructs  its  navigation.  On  this  beautiful 
river,  whose  banks  arc  peopled  almost  if  not  now 
entirely,  to  its  source,  stand  numerous  well-built 
towns. 

Chsrir*.  Charles  Hirer  has  its  sources,  five  or  six  in  number, 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of 
Hopkinton  and  Holliston  ridge.  The  main  stream 
runs  N.  E.  then  N.  and  north-castwardly,  round  this 
ridge,  until  it  mingles  with  Mother-brook.  The  river 
thus  formed  runs  westward,  passing  over  numerous 
romantic  falls.  Bending  to  the  N.  E.  and  E.  through 
Watertown  and  Cambridge,  and  passing  into  Boston 
harbour,  it  miugles  with  the  waters  of  the  Mystic  river 
at  the  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown.  It 
is  navigable  for  boats  to  Watertown,  seven  miles, 

Tsuntou.  Taunton  River  rises  in  the  Blue  mountains,  forming 
the  principal  drain  of  the  country  lying  E.  of  those 
mountains.  Its  course  is  about  50  miles  from  N.  E. 
to  S.  W.;  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  to  Taunton. 
It  finally  empties  into  Narragauset  bay,  at  Tiverton. 
The  rivers  Concord t Mystic,  Medford,  Ipswich,  and  many 
others,  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  commercial  inte- 
rests of  Massachusetts. 

Hod *tr.  To  the  state  of  New  York  belongs  the  noble  stream 

called  IIu<Uun  River , and  frequently  North  River.  It 
rises  in  a mountainous  country,  between  the  lakes  On- 
tario and  Champlain.  In  its  course,  south-easterly,  it 
approaches  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  lake  George; 
then,  after  a short  course  E.,  turns  southerly,  and  re- 
ceives the  Racondago  from  the  S.  W.  within  a few  miles 
of  the  Mohawk  river.  The  course  of  the  river  thence  to 


New  York,  where  it  empties  itself  into  York  bay,  is  n.  AMB- 
almost  uniformly  S.  Its  whole  length  is  about  250  RICA, 
miles. 

The  banks  of  Hudson,  or  North  river,  especially  on  the 
western  side,  as  fur  as  the  highlands  extend,  are  chiefly  *** 
rocky  cliffs.  The  passage  through  the  highlands,  which 
is  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles,  affords  a wild  romantic 
scene.  In  this  narrow  pass,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
mountains  tower  to  a great  height,  the  wind,  if  there  be 
any,  is  collected  and  compressed,  and  blows  continually 
as  through  a bellows;  vessels,  in  passing  through  it,  are 
often  compelled  to  lower  their  sails.  The  bed  of  this 
river,  which  is  deep  and  smooth  to  an  astonishing  dis- 
tance, through  a hilly,  rocky  country,  and  even  through 
ridges  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  United 
States,  must  undoubtedly  have  been  produced  by  some 
mighty  convulsion  of  nature.  The  tide  flows  a few 
miles  above  Albany ; to  which  place  it  is  navigable  for 
sloops  of  eighty  tons,  and  for  ships  to  Hudson.  About 
60  miles  above  New  York  the  water  becomes  fresh,  and 
is  stored  with  fish  of  various  kinds.  The  ad  vantages  which 
this  river  alfords  to  the  inland  trade  of  the  slate,  and  those 
which,  by  means  of  the  lakes,  it  renders  to  the  trade 
with  Canada,  are  very  great.  These  have  been  con- 
siderably enhanced  since  the  invention  of  steam-boats, 
of  which  there  are  several,  of  amazing  size,  on  this 
river,  on  which  that  memorable  invention  was  first 
successfully  tried,  in  the  year  1807.  Some  of  them, 
though  equal  in  length  to  a ship  of  the  line,  travel 
through  tho  Narrows,  and  along  the  whole  course 
of  this  river  from  New  York  to  Albany,  at  the  rate 
of  seven  or  eight  mites  an  hour,  against  wind  and 
tide.  The  distance,  it  is  said,  has  been  run  down 
the  stream  in  seventeen  hours  ; formerly  an  uncertain 
voyage  of  three  or  four  days,  or  even  a week  or  two, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  winds  and  tides.  The 
average  time  is  twenty-four  hours.  Ferry-boats, 
propelled  by  steam,  and  so  constructed  that  car- 
riages drive  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  may  be  observed 
at  every  large  town  on  this  fine  river.  These  con- 
venient vehicles  are  likely  to  supersede  the  use  of 
bridges  on  navigable  waters.  They  arc,  in  fact,  a sort 
of  flying-bridge,  with  this  advantage  over  the  numerous 
and  costly  structures  of  that  kind  which  now  span 
the  broad  surface  of  the  Susquchannah,  in  the  interior 
of  Pennsylvania — they  do  not  require  such  expensive 
repairs ; they  may  be  secured  from  the  effects  of  sud- 
den floods;  and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance, 
they  present  no  obstruction  to  navigation.  The  grow- 
ing population  of  the  fertile  lands  upon  the  northern 
branches  of  the  Hudson  must  annually  increase  the 
amazing  wealth  that  is  conveyed  by  its  waters  to  New 
York.  In-  almost  every  point  of  view,  this  river  is  one 
of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  United  States. 

The  Onondaga  river  rites  in  a lake  of  the  same  Oaoodsgo. 
name,  and,  running  westerly,  falls  into  lake  Onta- 
rio, at  Oswego.  With  the  exception  of  a fall,  which 
occasions  a portage  of  twenty  yards,  this  river  is  navi- 
gable for  boats  from  its  mouth  to  the  head  of  the  lake  ; 
thence  batteuux  go  up  Wood  creek,  almost  to  Fort 
Stanwix,  whence  there  is  a portage  of  a mile  to  Mo- 
hawk river.  Towards  the  head  waters  of  this  river 
salmon  are  caught  in  great  quantities. 

The  Mohawk  river  rises  to  the  northward  of  Fort  Mohawk. 
Stanwix,  about  eight  miles  from  Sable  river,  a water 
of  lake  Ontario,  and  runs  southerly  20  miles  to  the  ^ 
fort;  then  eastward  110  miles,  and,  after  receiving 
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N.  AME-  many  tributary  streams,  falls  into  North  river,  bv  three 
1UCA.  mouths,  opposite  to  the  cities  of  Latiainburg  and  Troy, 
from  seven  to  ten  miles  N.  of  Albany.  Tins  is  a very 
ruidetaiiu  ^lne  r‘ver*  and  *8  navigable  for  boats  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  course.  Its  banks  were  formerly  thickly  settled 
with  Indians,  but  now  cultivation  and  civilization  have 
rendered  its  course  a busy  scene  of  mercantile  pur- 
suit and  increasing  population. 

The  Dr  la-  The  Delaware , the  SutquekaNnah,  Tyoga,  Srneva,  Gr- 

naru,  6l c.  nesse,  and  the  N.  E.  branch  of  the  Alleghany  river, 
all  belong  to  the  state  of  New  York ; and  such  is  the 
intersection  of  the  whole  state,  by  the  various  branches 
of  these  and  other  rivers,  that  there  are  few  places, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  that  are  more  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  from  a navigable  stream. 

The  river  Savannah  divides  the  state  of  Georgia  from 
South  Carolina,  und  pursues  a course  nearly  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.  The  freshes  of  this  river  will  some- 
times rise  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  perpendicular  above 
the  actual  level  of  the  stream. 

» Pi*c*  The  Nc w Pitcataqoa,  having  four  extensive  branches, 

ta4u4-  all  of  them  navigable  for  smull  vessels,  furnishes  the 
commencement  of  a line,  which,  drawn  from  its  northern 
head,  until  it  meets  the  boundary  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  divides  New  Hampshire  from  the  province  of 
Maine.  The  MerrimaJc,  remarkable  for  two  considerable 
falls,  Amaskaeg,  and  Pantucket,  bears  that  name  from 
its  mouth  to  the  confluence  of  the  Pernigewasset  and 
Winipisiskee  rivers,  which  unite  in  about  lat.  43°,  30'. 
The  hrst  of  these  rivers  forms  the  only  port  of  New 
Hampshire.  Great  Bay  spreads  out  from  Piscataqua 
river,  between  Portsmouth  and  Exeter. 

Columbia.  Columbia  Hirer  is  the  principal  stream  that  has  been 
explored  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America.  It  is  called, 
by  the  Indians,  Tacoutchc-Tesse,  and  is  formed  by  in- 
numerable streams  from  the  Rockv  mountains,  rising 
between  the  43°  and  53°  of  N.  lat.  The  principal 
stream  has  a course  of  700  British  miles  to  the  ocean, 
which  it  enters  at  N.  lat.  4G°. 

Maeken-  Mackenzie**  Hirer  is  another  noble  stream,  which  has 
m‘s  river,  lately  become  known  to  geographers.  It  was  originally 
^c‘  explored  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  1 789 : and  is  first  callpcl 

the  Unjiga,  or  Peace  Hirer , which  flows  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  about  lat.  56°, 
into  the  Lake  of  the  hills,  and  afterwards  under  the 
name  of  the  Slave  river,  proceeds  in  a N.  W.  direction 
to  the  Slave  lake,  whence  it  issues  by  the  name  of  Mac- 
kenzie's river,  to  what  he  has  marked  as  the  Arctic 
ocean,  in  W.  Ion.  135°,  and  N.  lat.  69°,  14',  after  a 
course  of  1,700  miles. 

Copper-mine  River  is  only  worth  noticing  in  the  same 
direction,  as  traced  by  Mr.  Heame,  in  1771,  to  another 
supposed  point  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  in  113°W.  Ion. 
and  upon  about  the  same  parallel  on  the  mouth  of 
Mackenzie's  river. 

Each  of  these  streams,  thus  generally  described,  to 
give  the  reader  some  impression  of  the  chief  features 
of  this  continent  (and  some  of  them  being  peculiar  to  no 
single  district),  will  again  receive  our  attention  in  their 
alphabetical  places. 

Cataracts. — Some  of  the  chief  wonders  of  this 
western  hemisphere  arc  found  in  its  cataracts,  or  falls, 
which  do  not  consist  of  single  streams  precipitated  from 
hill  to  vale  in  picturesque  beauty,  as  in  the  Alps, 
but  of  whole  rivers  tossed  from  broken  mountains  into 
^atBrart, 0f  immense  basins  below.  The  first  in  magnitude  are 
NMg*r*.  The  Cataracts  of  Niagara,  in  Lower  Canada,  between 


the  lakes  Eric  and  Ontario,  distant  about  eighteen  n.  AME- 
miles  from  the  town  of  Niagara,  and  situate  upon  a RICA, 
river  of  the  same  name.  These  falls  may  be  regarded 
as  presenting  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Q<vgr*phi- 
phenomena  in  the  natural  world.  “ At  Queenaton,”  cal 
says  Lieutenant  Hall,*  “ seven  miles  from  the  falls, 
their  sound,  united  with  the  rushing  of  the  river,  is 
distinctly  heard.  At  the  distance  of  about  a mile,  a 
white  cloud,  hovering  over  the  trees,  indicates  their 
situation  : it  is  not,  however,  until  the  road  emerges 
from  a close  country  into  the  space  of  open  ground  im- 
mediately in  their  vicinity,  that  the  white  volumes  of 
foam  are  seen,  as  if  boiling  up  from  a sulphureous 
gulpli.  Here  a foot-path  turns  from  the  road,  towards 
a wooded  cliff.  The  rapids  are  beheld  on  the  right, 
rushing,  for  the  space  of  a mile,  like  a tempestuous 
sea.  A narrow  tract  descends  about  sixty  feet  down 
the  cliff,  and  continues  across  a plashy  meadow, 
through  a copse,  encumbered  with  masses  of  lime- 
stone ; extricated  from  which,  I found  myself  on  the 
Table  Rock,  at  the  very  point  where  the  river  precipi- 
tates itself  into  the  abyss.  The  rapid  motion  of  the 
waters,  the  stunning  noise,  the  mountain  clouds,  al- 
most persuade  the  startled  senses,  that  the  rock  itself 
is  tottering,  and  on  the  point  of  rolling  down  into  the 
gulf,  which  swallows  up  the  mass  of  descending  waters. 

I bent  over  it,  to  mark  the  clouds  rolling  white  beneath 
me,  as  in  an  inverted  skv,  illumined  by  a most  brilliant 
rainbow, — one  of  those  features  of  softness  which  Na- 
ture delights  to  pencil  amid  her  wildest  scenes,  tem- 
pering her  awfulness  with  beauty,  and  making  her 
very  terrors  lovely. 

“ There  is  a ladder  about  half  a mile  below  the 
Table  Rock,  by  which  I descended  the  cliff*  to  reach 
the  foot  of  the  fall.  Mr.  Weld  has  detailed  the  im- 
pediments and  difficulties  of  this  approach,  aud  M. 

Volney  confesses  they  were  such  as  to  overcome  his 
exertions  to  surmouut  them.  A few  years,  however, 
have  made  a great  change  ; the  present  dangers  and 
difficulties  may  be  easily  enumerated.  The  first  is,  the 
ordinary  hazard  every  one  runs  who  goes  up  or  down 
a ladder ; this  is  a very  good  one  of  thirty  steps,  or 
about  forty  feet;  from  thence  the  path  is  a rough  one, 
over  the  fragments  and  masses  of  rock  which  have 
gradually  crumbled,  or  been  forcibly  riven  from  the 
cliff,  and  which  cover  a broad  declining  space,  from 
its  base  to  the  river  brink.  The  only  risk  in  this  part 
of  the  pilgrimage,  is  that  of  a broken  shin  from  a false 
step.  The  path  grows  smooth  as  it  advances  to  the 
fall,  so  that  the  undivided  attention  may  be  given  to 
this  imposing  spectacle.  I felt  a sensation  of  awe  as 
I drew  near  it*  like  that  caused  by  the  first  cannon  on 
the  morning  of  battle.  1 passed  from  sunshine  into 
gloom  and  tempest : the  spray  beat  down  in  a heavy 
rain ; a violent  wind  rushed  from  behind  the  sheet  of 
water  : it  was  difficult  to  respire,  and,  for  a moment, 
it  seemed  temerity  to  encounter  the  convulsive  work- 
ings of  the  elements,  and  intrude  into  the  dark  dwel- 
lings of  their  power  : but  the  danger  is  in  appearance 
only;  it  is  possible  to  penetrate  but  a few  steps  behind 
the  curtain,  and  in  these  few,  there  is  no  hazard;  the 
footing  is  good,  and  the  space  sufficiently  broad  and 
free:  there  is  not  even  a necessity  for  a guide;  two 
eyes  amply  suffice  to  point  out  all  that  is  to  be  seen, 
or  avoided." 


* Travels  in  Canada,  1017. 
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N.  AML-  The  most  stupendous  of  these  cataracts  is  that  on 
RICA,  the  British,  or  north-western  side  of  the  river  Niagara, 
which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a horse- 
Gritgrvphi*  ghoe>  rereived  the  appellation  of  “ the  Great,  or 
eat  iictaiU.  fall;**  but  this  name  is  no  longer  strictly 

applicable.  It  has  become  an  acute  angle,  and  the 
alteration  is  estimated  at  about  eighteen  feet  in  thirty 
years.  The  height  of  this  fall  is  142  feet.  But  the 
two  others  (for  there  arc  three  falls,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  small  islands  dividing  the  river  Niagara 
into  three  collateral  branches)  are  each  ahout  160  feet 
in  height.  The  largest  has  been  reckoned  at  about 
600  yards  in  circumference.  The  width  of  the  island, 
which  separates  the  **  Great  Fair  from  the  nest  in 
magnitude,  is  estimated  at  about  350  yards.  The 
second  fall  is  said  to  be  only  five  yards  wide.  The 
next  island  may  be  estimated  at  about  thirty  yards  in 
size ; and  the  third,  commonly  called  the  " Fort  Schlo- 
per  Fall/’  is  about  350  yards.  According  to  these 
calculations,  the  islands  being  included,  the  entire  extent 
of  the  precipice  is  1 ,335  yards  in  width.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  water  carried  down  these  falls  amounts  to  no 
less  a quantity  than  670,255  tons  per  minute.  A kind 
of  white  foam  surrounds  the  bottom  of  “ Fort  Schloper 
Fall,”  and  rises  up  in  volumes  from  the  rocks : it  docs 
not,  however,  as  at  the  Horse  Shoe  fall,  ascend  above 
in  the  form  of  a cloud  of  smoke  and  mist,  but  the 
spray  is  so  abundant  that  it  descends  like  rain  upon 
the  opposite  hank  of  the  river.  The  whirlpools  and 
eddies  immediately  below,  are  so  dangerous  as  to 
render  the  navigation  i*omplctely  impracticable  for  six 
miles.  The  river  Niagara,  above  the  falls,  however, 
is  navigable  by  boats  and  canoes  as  far  as  Fort  Chippa- 
way,  which  is  about  three  or  four  English  miles  from 
them.  But,  on  nppreaching  nearer,  the  waters  are 
in  such  a state  of  agitation,  as  to  require  the  boat  or 
canoe  to  Ik-  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and,  with- 
out skilful  management,  would  inevitably  dash  it  to 
destruction.  The  middle  of  September  is  considered  aa 
the  most  pleasant  time  of  the  year  for  the  examination 
of  these  celebrated  falls,  the  surrounding  forests  being 
richly  variegated  with  the  autumnal  colouring.  At 
this  season  the  traveller  is  not  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  meeting  with  noxious  reptiles  and  insects  of  the 
country,  which  completely  disappear  in  the  chilly  nights. 
St.  An-  Anthony  * Falls,  in  tfie  river  Missisippi,  are  situated 

Fdijk  * about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Pierre, 
which  joins  the  Missisippi  from  the  W.  These  falls 
were  first  discovered  by  Louis  Hennipin,  in  the  year 
1680,  and  received  their  present  name  from  that  tra- 
veller, who  was  the  first  European  ever  seen  by  the 
natives  in  these  parts.  The  river  falls  perpendicularly 
above  thirty  feet,  and  is  ahout  250  yards  in  width. 
The  rapids,  which  are  below,  in  the  space  of  about 
300  yards,  render  the  descent  apparently  greater 
when  it  is  viewed  at  any  considerable  distance.  These 
falls  are  so  peculiarly  situated  as  to  be  approachable 
without  any  obstruction  from  a hill  or  precipice,  and 
the  whole  surrounding  scenery  is  singularly  pleasing. 
The  Cohex.  The  Cuhez , or  fulls  of  the  river  Mohawk,  between  two 
and  three  miles  from  its  entrance  into  North  river,  arc  a 
very  gTeat  natural  curiosity.  The  river,  above  the 
falls,  is  about  300  yards  wide,  and  approaches  them 
from  the  N.  W.  in  a rapid  current,  between  the 
high  banks  on  each  side,  and  pours  the  whole  body  of 
its  water  over  a perpendicular  rock  of  about  40  feet 
in  height,  which  extends  quite  across  the  river  like  a 


mill-dam.  The  banks  of  the  river,  immediately  below  N.  AME- 
the  falls,  arc  about  100  feet  high.  From  a noble  bridge,  RICA, 
erected  in  1794  and  1795,  the  spectator  may  have  a 
grand  view  of  the  Cohez;  but  they  have  the  most 
mantic  and  picturesque  appearance  from  Lausinburgc  ** 
hill,  about  five  miles  F..  ot  them.  The  river,  imme- 
diately below  the  bridge,  divides  into  three  branches, 
which  form  several  large  islands. 

Casals.— The  riven  and  lakes  of  North  America  Canals, 
are  in  many  places  connected  together  by  Canals, 
which  furnish  an  artificial  assistance  to  the  communi- 
cation established  in  other  instances  by  Nature.  The 
principal  interior  canals,  which  have  been  already 
completed  in  the  United  States,  are,  the  Middlesex 
Canal , uniting  the  waters  of  the  Merriinak  river  with 
the  harbour  of  Boston ; and  the  canal  Carondclet  ex- 
tending from  Bayou  St.  John  to  the  fortifications  or 
ditch  of  New  Orleans,  and  opening  an  inland  commu- 
nication with  lake  Pontchartrain. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1816,  and  the  15th  of  April, 

1817,  the  state  legislature  of  New  York  passed  acts 
appropriating  funds  for  opening  navigable  commu- 
nications between  the  lakes  Erie  and  Champlain  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  by  means  of  canals  connected  with 
the  Hudson  river.  This  magnificent  undertaking  is 
already  begun,  and  promises  to  make  effectual  progress 
under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Clinton.  We  have 
before  us,  at  this  moment,  the  official  report  of  the 
canal  commissioners;  but  the  extent  and  the  capabilities 
of  these  works  will  be  noticed  at  greater  length,  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  physical  resources  of  the 
United  States. 

Deserts. — North  America  does  not  furuish  any  ofDescra. 
those  vostsandydeserts  which  occur  with  such  frequency, 
and  spread  to  such  an  extent  in  Africa  and  Asia;  for 
even  in  the  most  torrid  regions  of  litis  continent  there 
is  so  great  an  exuberance  of  water,  as  to  be  considered, 
by  some  writers,  as  a sufficient  proof  of  the  theory  of 
its  having  recently  emerged. 

Climate. — America  exhibits  every  variety  of  cli-  Clbast*. 
mate,  every  kind  of  soil,  and  almost  every  species  of 
natural  produce  which  the  earth  afford*,  In  sides  many 
animal  and  vegetable  productions  peculiar  to  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Stretching  through  the  whole 
width  of  the  five  zones,  she  feel*  the  heat  and  cold 
of  two  summers  and  two  winters  every  year.  The 
heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  are  more  in- 
tense than  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, near  Hudsou*s  bay,  sometimes  rises  in  July 
to  85°,  and  sinks  in  January  to  45°  below  zero. 

The  severest  cold  is  from  the  N.W. ; but  the  pre- 
dominant winds  are  from  the  W.  The  middle  pro- 
vinces are  remarkable  for  the  variations  of  weather  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  transitions. 

It  has  been  thought  that,  speaking  generally,  the 
climate  both  of  North  and  South  America  may  be 
stated  to  be  colder  than,  considering  its  position  oq 
the  globe,  might  be  expected  ; to  this  a variety  of 
causes  contribute.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned, 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  the  form  of  that  continent, 
which  is  exceedingly  contracted  in  breadth  in  its  ap- 
proach towards  cape  Horn ; so  that  for  considerably 
more  than  one-lhira  northwards  of  that  extremity,  it  is 
very  narrow  in  comparison  with  the  other  divisions,  and 
the  consequence  ol  this  tapering  is  an  exposure  to  the 
winds  which  blow  over  that  immense  extent  of  ocean, 
which  stretches  on  either  side,  aud  southward  to  the 
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K.  A MB-  Antarctic  circle.  Very  muck  to  the  southward  it  is 
RICA,  remarkable  of  these  seas,  that  cold  is  prevalent  to  & 
greater  degree  than  in  similar  parallels  in  the  north, 
Ojrjj*’  owing,  doubtless,  chiefly  to  the  superior  frigidity  of 
u the  polar  regions,  whence  the  winds  acquire  their  seve- 
rity. This  remark,  however,  must  be  considered  as 
restricted  in  its  application  to  the  high  latitudes.  M. 
Humboldt  stales,  that  this  difference  is  not  perceptible 
between  the  tropics,  and  very  little  so  as  far  os  the 
35th  and  40th  degrees  of  latitude.  On  the  west- 
ern side  of  America,  it  is  said,  that  generally  the 
climate  is  more  temperate  and  warm  than  on  the 
eastern,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ridge  of  moun- 
tains forming  a barrier  against  ’the  colder  winds  that 
assail  the  more  exposed  countries,  and  occasioning 
those  of  a milder  kind,  and  more  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate, to  diffuse  their  warmth  and  influence. 

Another  cause  conducing  to  the  effect  we  have 
noticed,  is  the  existence  of  mountains  of  such  prodi- 
gious altitude  and  extent;  and  which,  though  in  some 
parts  especially,  they  may  form  a shelter  from  the 
inclement  winds,  that  would  otherwise  sweep  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  western  side  of  the  conti- 
nent, contribute,  nevertheless,  in  another  point  of  view, 
to  the  general  predominance  of  cold.  The  eternal 
snows  which  arc  collected  on  their  summits,  must  ne- 
cessarily refrigirate  the  atmosphere,  and  diminish  the 
degree  of  the  temperature. 

In  estimating  the  causes  of  the  comparative  coolness 
we  have  mentioned,  the  very  considerable  elevation  of 
the  surface  of  this  continent  must  not  be  overlooked. 
That  the  mean  temperature  of  any  place  is  materially 
affected  by  its  elevation,  has  been  ascertained  by  un- 
questionable experiments,  and  for  a reason  which  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  Between  the  higher  and  lower 
parts  of  the  atmosphere,  a perpetual  intercommunica- 
tion is  carried  on,  the  warm  columns  of  air  ascending 
from  the  surface  whence  they  have  received  their  heat, 
and  a proportionable  column,  or  stream,  descending 
from  the  upper  regions.  The  space  in  which  this  ver- 
tical interchange  takes  place  being  several  thousand 
times  smaller  than  the  range  of  the  horizontal  currents 
which  connect  the  eqnator  with  the  poles,  an  equili- 
brium is  produced,  and  the  same  absolute  quantity  of 
heat  exists  at  every  height  in  the  atmosphere.  But 
the  capacity  of  air  is  affected  by  its  density,  otherwise 
an  uniform  temperature  would  prevail  throughout  the 
vertical  column;  and  the  power  of  containing  heat, 
increasing  as  the  density  is  diminished,  the  temperature 
of  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  is  reduced  in 
proportion  ; so  that  the  temperature  at  any  given  ele- 
vation, is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  capacity  for  re- 
taining heat  in  the  air  of  such  density.  Hence  we 
have  a formula  for  expressing  the  diminution  of  tem- 
perature in  the  perpendicular  ascent,  and  though  the 
gradation  is  not  precisely  uniform,  owing  to  certain 
local  peculiarities  and  influences,  the  decrease  is  more 
rapid  in  (he  superior  regions. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration  which  has  hcen 
very  fully  elucidated  by  some  writers,  with  regard  to 
the  North  American  continent,  and  which  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  the  Southern  division  The  uncultivated 
state  of  a country  is  believed  considerably  to  affect  the 
climate,  and  in  both  regions  immense  tracts  remain 
wholly  uncleared,  being  covered  with  forests,  marshes, 
and  mountains.  Some  very  interesting  estimates  have 
been  made  from  actual  experiment  by  Mr.  Williams, 


in  North  America,  which  fully  illustrate  this  subject,  n.  ame- 
By  clearing  the  land  of  its  forests,  and  exposing  the  RICA, 
earth  to  the  sun,  its  heat,  at  the  depth  of  ten  inches 
below  the  surface,  was  ten  or  twelve  degrees  greater  Geegnphi 
than  that  of  the  uncleared  parts,  which  must,  of  course, 
influence  the  superincumbent  atmosphere,  so  that  both 
the  earth  and  air  experience  an  increased  temperature 
of  ten  oreleven  degrees  in  the  cultivated  districts.  And 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  dimate  of  the  United  States 
has  materially  improved  since  they  have  been  under 
the  hands  of  the  diligent  agriculturists,  who  have,  from 
time  to  time,  within  these  few  years,  settled  in  every 
direction.  Mr.  Williams  suggests,  with  very  great  pro- 
bability, that  an  amelioration  of  the  climate  of  Europe 
has  taken  place  from  a similar  cause.  Many  of  the 
great  rivers  which  were  formerly  frozen  over  during 
winter,  now  continue  their  course,  unchecked  to  any 
considerable  degree,  by  the  severity  of  the  cold.  The 
Euxine  sea,  which  the  Homan  writers  assure  us  was 
anciently  often  covered  with  ice,  at  (his  period  exhibit* 
no  such  appearances  ; und  consequently  the  improve- 
ment of  the  European  climate,  by  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen degrees,  may  be  attributed  to  the  progress  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Minerals. — In  the  Apalachian  mountains  very  dis-  Mineral*, 
linct  strata  arc  found.  The  central,  or  highest,  is  gra- 
nite ; the  next  schistose,  and  the  exterior  belts  calca- 
reous. The  granite  is  again  divided  into  felspar, 
pellucid  or  bluish  quartz,  and  black  mica.  The 
schistose,  although,  in  other  regions,  it  is  generally 
metalliferous,  here  yields  copper  ore  only ; but  in 
Canada  it  contains  lead,  and,  as  some  have  attested, 
silver.  The  limestone,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  con- 
tains petrifactions,  particularly  the  cornu  ammonia,  a 
small  shell  of  the  scallop  kind,  and  several  species  of 
corals. 

In  the  primitive  calcareous  rock  are  likewise  found 
veins  of  granite,  and  sometimes  whole  banks  of  it. 

From  its  situation,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  have  been 
contemporary  in  its  deposition  with  the  original  rock. 

Near  Philadelphia,  talc  lies  in  large  quantities,  instead 
of  mica.  Hornblende,  quartz,  and  marble,  arc  depo- 
sited in  veins  like  minerals.  The  granite  mountains 
in  America,  unlike  those  of  any  other  region,  approach 
nearest  the  sea,  but  the  rocks  at  a distance  are  chiefly 
calcareous,  and  breccia  and  argillaceous  schistus  some- 
times are  deposited  over  the  red  primitive  limestone. 
Calcareous  rocks  guard  and  surround  the  lakes  of 
Upper  Canada;  whilst  from  Montreal  to  the  sea,  the 
granite  is  the  chief  component.  At  the  island  of  St. 

Helena,  on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  the  mountains  arc 
chiefly  of  granite ; and  in  the  mountain  of  Beloeil  is 
found  much  black  schorl.  The  black  slate  mentioned 
by  the  Due  do  Hockefoucault,  is  the  same  as  the  black 
schistose  limestone  of  Kalm,  a Swedish  traveller  and 
a most  skilful  naturalist.  Grey  granite  and  schorls 
compose  the  rock  of  Quebec,  and  from  the  quartx 
crystals  which  were  found  there,  this  rock  is  some- 
times called  the  Hock  of  diamonds.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood limestone  and  granite  are  intermingled ; the 
slaty  stone  strikes  out  through  the  unpaved  streets  of 
Quebec  to  the  frequent  annoyance  of  the  traveller ; but 
the  gTey  granite  stone  of  the  vicinity  has  furnished  many 
noble  buildings,  of  late  years,  to  the  town.  The  bank 
of  Newfoundland  lias  been  considered  as  a rock  of 
granite,  covered  with  sand.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  a soft  granite  is  found  in  rocks,  in 
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N.  AME-  which  limestone  and  schistus  are  mixed.  Near  Caro- 
KICA.  lina  and  Florida,  those  mountains  which  are  composed 
of  granite,  are  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  sea, 
Oeogruphi-  and  wear  the  appearance  of  its  having  retired  from  their 

ioi  detail*.  baget 

Kalin,  the  traveller  above-mentioned,  describes  a sub- 
stance of  which  the  mountains  of  North  America  often 
consist,  which  is  unknown  by  modern  mineralogists, 
but  may  be  termed  calcareous  granite,  the  absence  of 
felspar  being  supplied  by  grey  primitive  limestone ; 
of  which,  together  with  purple  or  garnet-coloured  quartz, 
and  black  mica,  it  is,  in  fact,  entirely  composed.  Aqua- 
fortis causes  the  limestone  to  effervesce,  and  some 
particles  of  felspar  arc  found.  A mountain  near  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  contains  red  felspar,  black  mica, 
white  limestone,  with  grains  of  purple  or  red  quartz. 
Near  the  isle  of  Orleans,  grey  quartz,  reddish  and  grey 
limestone,  and  grains  of  sand,  compose  the  hills. 
Fragments  of  granite,  mixed  with  schorl  minerals, 
without  any  calcareous  substance,  were  discovered  by 
the  Swedish  naturalist  near  Fort  St.  Frederick,  or 
Crown  point;  and  ammonites,  of  about  two  feet  dia- 
meter. He  observed  a quantity  of  red  sand,  which 
appeared  like  pulverized  or  decomposed  garnets,  near 
the  lake  Champlain.  The  calcareous  granite,  before- 
named,  frequently  occurs  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  used 
at  Philadelphia  in  building.  The  fapis  ollaria  of  New 
England  is  spotted  with  the  starry  asbestos ; and  green 
soap-rock  and  amianthus  are  frequent  in  Pennsylvania. 
From  fine  basalt  the  hatchets  of  the  savages  were  made ; 
their  knives  of  quartz  and  petrosilex  ; their  kettles  and 
tobacco-pipes  of  lapis  ollaiis,  cither  grey  or  green, 
though  the  tobacco-pipes  of  some  of  the  chiefs  were  of 
a beautiful  red  serpentine,  from  the  W.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river. 

Volney,  who  wrote  on  the  climate  and  soil  of  Ame- 
rica, makes  a suppositious  division  of  the  United  States 
into  five  distinct  regions — the  granitic,  the  sandstone, 
the  calcareous,  the  sea-sand,  and  river  alluvions. 

The  granitic  commences  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  and  ends  at  Long  island.  It  is  mixed 
with  sand-stone  and  limestone,  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  except  the  White  mountains  in  New  Hampshire, 
which  are  granite.  The  river  Mohawk  appears  to  be 
the  dividing  line  of  the  granite  and  the  sand-stone ; but 
iu  the  river  Susquchannah  some  granite  is  found ; and 
at  the  base  of  the  8.  W.  chain  of  the  White  mountains 
in  Virginia. 

The  whole  of  the  Apalachian  mountains  arc  sand- 
stone according  to  this  arrangement;  and,  towards  the 
N.  W.  the  sand-stone  ends  in  slate  and  marl.  The 
KaUkill  mountains  are  of  the  same  sand-stone  as  the 
Blue  ridge. 

The  calcareous  region  commences  at  the  W.  of  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  and  runs  to  the  Mississippi,  and, 
as  some  have  supposed,  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  This 
stratum  lies  horizontally,  at  depths  proportioned  to  the 
depositions  of  soil. 

The  region  of  sea-sand  runs  along  all  the  shore  from 
Long  island  to  Florida.  It  is  bounded  towards  the  land 
side  by  a seam  of  granite,  full  of  large  mica,  or  rather 
talc ; and  this  boundary  runs  uninterruptedly  along  the 
coast  from  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Hudson  to  the  river 
Roanok  in  N.  Carolina;  its  breadth  is  from  two  to  six 
miles,  its  extent  500.  This  boundary  generally  marks 
the  limits  of  the  tide,  and  frequently  occasions  falls 
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in  the  rivers.  The  land  between  the  granite  ridge  N.  AM#.- 
and  the  sea  varies  in  breadth  from  thirty  to  100  RICA 
miles,  and  is  evidently  sand  recently  brought  by  the  '**~^~*s 
ocean,  whose  limits  were  originally  determined  by  this 
hill  of  granite.  The  bare  rocks  projecting  into  tho  sea  C4* 
are  granite,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  sand 
brought  in  by  the  sea  merely  covers  rocks  of  this 
description. 

The  region  of  the  river  alluvions  extends  from  the 
granitic  ridge  to  the  base  of  the  sand-stone  mountains ; 
hence  it  appears  that  the  ridge  of  granite  in  tlie  Apa- 
lachian chain  is  narrow  and  lower  than  in  the  sand- 
stone. 

In  the  states  of  New  York  and  of  Massachusetts 
great  quantities  of  iron-ore,  gypsum,  and  salt  arc 
found. 

Gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  are  dug  from  va- 
rious American  mines,  but,  except  in  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions, these  metals  are  as  yet  by  no  means  in  plentiful 
quantities;  and  as  long  as  manufactures  are  imported 
with  so  much  ease,  and  so  little  comparative  uxpence 
from  the  old  continent,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  hidden 
treasures  of  American  ore  will  be  brought  into  view. 

Talc  abounds  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  in  large 
plates,  and  in  New  Hampshire  is  perceived  adhering 
to  rocks  of  white  or  yellow  quartz.  There  is  a remark- 
able hill,  called  Diamond  hill,  in  Rhode  island,  which 
contains  a variety  of  singular  sparkling  stones,  whose 
characteristics  have  not  yet  been  investigated. 

Vegetable  Productions. — The  magnificence  and  Wc^bl* 
variety  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  America  bear  ^^uo’ 
their  full  proportion  to  the  other  stupendous  features  of  uu*' 
its  geography.  Its  numerous  forests  are  scarcely  di- 
minished by  the  recent  and  widely-extended  efiorts  of 
cultivation;  and  its  fields  produce  every  species  of 
grain,  fruit,  pulse,  herbs,  plants,  and  flowers  indigenous 
to  Europe,  besides  an  incalculable  number  of  others 
peculiar  to  this  continent,  as  the  cocoa-tree,  the  cinna- 
mon, pepper,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  scarlet  dye,  tobacco, 
balsams  of  various  kinds,  brazil  and  logwood,  sassafras, 
aloes,  and  azibar,  incense,  gums,  resins,  &c.  In  North 
America,  though  the  forests  are  not  merapread  with  the 
same  luxuriant  vegetation  as  in  the  Southern  continent, 
yet  the  trees  are  generally  more  lofty,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  exceed  in  size  the  same  species  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  forests  of  North  America  there 
are  several  species  of  oak-trees ; the  principal  of  which 
are  the  quercus  phetlos  (the  willow-leaved  oak),  the 
rinos  (the  cliesuut  oak),  the  white  oak,  the  red,  and  the 
lack.  There  are  also  two  kinds  of  walnut-trees,  the 
black  and  tbc  white,  much  valued  for  their  oily  nuts. 

The  forests  likewise  abound  in  European  beech  and 
chesnut-lrces.  The  tulip-tree  and  sassafras  laurel  ap- 
pear as  mere  shrubs  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada ; but 
in  the  midland  states  they  attain  to  great  height  and 
beauty.  On  the  northern  sides  of  the  mountains, 
in  the  southern  states,  the  sugar  maple- tree  is  found, 
but  reaches  its  fuller  size  in  the  more  northern  climate 
of  the  New  England  provinces.  The  sweet  gum-tree, 
the  iron-wood,  the  nettle-tree,  the  American  elm,  the 
red  maple,  the  black  poplar,  and  various  others  are  to 
be  discovered  in  cacn  of  the  United  .States.  Pines 
grow  in  abundance  in  the  light  and  sandy  tracts;  and 
of  this  useful  timber  the  chief  species  are  the  Penn- 
sylvanian firs,  the  common  and  the  hemlock  spruce- 
fir  ; the  black,  the  white,  and  Weymouth  pine,  toge- 
3 c 
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N.  AME-  ther  wilh  the  larch-tree.  A variety  of  pines,  together 
KICA.  with  white  and  red  oaks,  on  the  drier  parts,  and  juniper 
and  cypress  trees,  on  the  more  moist,  overspread  the 
Geography  forge  tract  of  the  country  in  the  eastern  part  of  Vir- 
ci  etui  . gjnja  an(j  Carolina,  called  Dixmal  Sziamp,  which 

contains  150,000  acres  of  land.  The  trees  arc  pro- 
digiously large,  and,  unlike  other  North  American 
forests,  a thick  brushwood  pervades  the  whole. 

Among  the  chief  vegetable  productions  which  flourish 
in  the  Florida*  and  South  Carolina,  may  he  reckoned 
the  mangrove-tree,  the  only  shrubbery  plant  which  can 
grow  in  salt  waters ; and  the  white-flowering  pancra- 
tium. Some  of  the  rich  tracts  of  country  in  the 
southern  states  produce  the  palmetto,  the  evergreen 
oak,  the  sweet  bay,  the  benzoe  laurel,  the  common 
laurel,  the  broom  pine,  and  the  red  cedar.  The  white, 
glistening  columns  of  the  papaw  fig- tree  aspire  to  the 
height  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  being  crowned  with  a 
canopy  of  wide-spreading  leaves,  form  a striking  feature 
in  this  delightful  scenery,  which  is  still  further  diversified 
and  adorned  by  the  golden  fruitage  of  the  orange-tree, 
first  introduced  iuto  these  regions  by  the  Spanish  colo- 
nists. The  most  remarkable  plant,  however,  in  these 
districts,  is  the  great  magnolia,  which  sometimes  rises 
above  1 00  feet,  with  a trunk  perfectly  erect,  surmounted 
by  a dark-green  foliage,  of  a conical  shape.  From  the 
centre  of  the  cone  expands  a large  rose-shaped  blossom 
of  pure  white,  which  is  succeeded  by  a crimson  cone, 
containing  the  seeds,  of  a beautiful  coral  colour,  and 
these,  fulling  from  their  cells,  remain  for  several  days 
suspended  from  the  seed-vessel,  by  a silky  thread  of 
about  six  inches  in  length : so  that,  whether  viewed  is 
this  state  or  in  blossom,  it  exhibits  a richness  of  colour- 
ing and  beauty  of  form  surpassed  by  no  other  plant. 

The  swamps  are  distinguished  by  the  crowded  stems 
of  the  cane,  some  of  them  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
height ; the  tupelo-tree,  a species  of  nyssa  aquatica ; 
the  fringe-tree,  and  the  elegant  white  cedar.  “ This 
last,"  says  Mr.  Pinkerton,  “ is  perhaps  the  most  pic- 
turesque tree  in  all  America : four  or  five  enormous 
buttresses  or  rude  pillars  rise  from  the  ground,  and 
unite  in  a kind  of  arch,  at  the  height  of  about  seven 
feet,  and  from  this  centre  there  springs  a straight 
column,  80  or  90  feet  high,  without  a branch  : it  then 
divides  into  a flat  umbrella-shaped  top,  covered  with 
finely-divided  leaves  of  the  most  delicate  green.  This 
platform  is  the  secure  abode  of  the  eagle  and  the  crane; 
and  the  oily  seeds  contained  in  its  cones  are  the  fa- 
vourite repast  of  the  paroquets  that  are  constantly 
fluttering  around.” 

The  level  plains,  on  the  sides  of  the  rivers  and  the 
champaign  countries  in  America,  are  called  savannahs. 
The  trees  which  gTOw  upon  their  surface  are  of  the 
aquatic  genus,  as  the  magnolia  glauca,  or  beaver-tree, 
American  olive,  and  gordoniu  lasianthus,  covered  with 
blossoms ; the  candleberry  myrtle,  with  various  species 
of  azaleas,  kalmias,  and  rhododt  ndrons,  arranged  into 
groves  and  shrubberies,  entwined  by  the  crimson  gra- 
nadiila,  and  the  luxuriant  clitoria.  The  sides  of  the 
pools  are  covered  with  the  bright  azure  flowets  of  the 
»xi«,  the  golden  blossoms  of  the  canna  lutea,  and  the 
rosy  tufts  of  the  hydrangia.  Tie  groves  and  the 
forests  which  skirt  the  verdant  savanuahs  arc  adorned 
by  innumerable  species  of  the  phlox,  by  the  sensitive 
plant,  the  dioucca,  the  amaryllis  atamasco,  and  the 
royal  palmetto,  in  prodigious  quantities. 


Almost  all  the  fruits  of  the  European  garden  have  N.  AMR. 
been  reared  in  America,  in  great  perfection.  The  RICA, 
peaches  of  Virginia,  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
the  peach-brandy,  for  which  that  state  is  celebrated ; Grogrephi- 
the  apricots,  nectarines,  and  apples,  ate  remarkably  fine. fal  dct*iu 
The  humble  pot  aloe  is  a native;  hop-grounds  have 
been  planted  to  sonic  extent;  and  tobacco  is  the  well- 
known  product  of  Virginia,  where  the  grasses  are  nu- 
merous, particularly  the  red  clover.  Hemp  and  flax, 
in  so  considerably  agricultural  a country  as  the  United 
States,  have  not  escaped  the  diligent  attention  of  the 
farmer : the  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  a native  grain  ; 
and  wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  rice,  oats,  beans, 
and  peas,  succeed  well  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  rice  is  more  particularly  cultivated  in  the  southern 
and  western  states. 

Quadrupeds. — The  bones  of  the  mammoth,  which  Quadra. 
is  supposed  to  be  extinct,  arc  said  to  be  found  in  various  pcd«. 

am  of  America.  They  are  of  an  enormous  size ; and 
_ Tr.  Jefferson  states  the  teeth  of  this  animal  to  be  five 
or  six  times  as  large  as  those  of  the  elephant. 

Among  the  larger  wild  animals  is  the  bison,  which  is 
seen  in  herds  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The  musk 
hull  and  cow  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  more  western 
districts  beyond  that  river.  The  moose-deer,  a large 
species  of  elk,  is  now  become  scarce,  and  it  is  thought 
will  soon  be  extinct.  The  useful  rein-deer  inhabits  the 
northern  regions  of  British  America.  The  stag  resem- 
bles the  same  animal  in  Europe,  but  is  larger.  It  is 
seen  in  herds,  along  with  the  Virginian  deer,  on  the 
plains  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi.  The 
lama  is  a valuable  beast  of  burden,  capable  of  carrying 
a load  of  150  or  ‘200  weight ; but  its  pace  is  very  stow, 
and  it  is  incapable  of  proceeding  more  than  about  fif- 
teen miles  in  a dav.  The  most  rugged  and  precipitous 
paths  are  descended  by  this  animal  without  any  com- 
parative difficulty.  The  paco,  or  vicunna,  is  valued 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  wool,  which  is  warm,  while  it 
is  light  and  silky,  and  of  the  colour  of  a dried  rose-leaf. 

Both  the  lama  and  the  vicunna  inhabit  principally  the 
cold  mountainous  regions.  Two  species  of  bears,  both 
of  them  black,  are  found  in  the  northern  United  Slates ; 
the  carnivorous  ranging  bear  and  the  wolf  are  to  be 
seen  in  all  the  states.  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  fre- 
quently encountered  the  white  or  brown  bear  in  the 
N.  W.  interior,  an  animat  of  a most  ferocious  descrip- 
tion ; they  also  saw  herds  of  antelopes,  buffaloes,  and 
wolves.  There  are  several  kinds  of  foxes,  as  the  gay 
fox,  the  fox  of  Virginia.  The  wolverine  is  generally 
thought  to  be  a species  of  bear.  The  ferocious  unimals 
of  America  are  essentially  different  from  those  of  the 
other  continents.  There  are  no  lions,  tigers,  panthers, 
or  leopards  throughout  its  whole  extent;  though  the 
cougar,  an  animal  about  five  feet  in  length,  found  in  the 
southern  states,  has  been  called  the  tiger  of  America. 

The  catamount,  or  cat  of  the  mountains,  is  found  in  the 
northern  or  middle  states,  and  is  also  sometimes,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Pennant,  denominated  the  American  panther. 

Of  the  cat  kind,  there  exists  a large  number  ol  smaller 
beasts  of  prey,  as  the  lynx,  ocelot,  and  margay, 
which,  with  the  beaver,  are  esteemed  for  the  furs  with 
which  they  supply  the  hunters.  The  cell,  or  cabin 
of  tins  useful  creature  is  built  in  ponds  for  the  sake 
of  security ; the  animal  itself  seems  to  feed  upon  leaves 
and  the  twigs  of  trees,  and  not  on  fish,  as  is  com- 
monly reported.  Its  habits  are  imitated  by  the  musk- 
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N.  A MB-  rat,  who  builds  his  hut  in  shallow  streams.  Monkies 
IUCA.  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  southern  states. 
i***^-^-  Di  arts. — Vultures,  eagles,  owls,  hawks,  kites,  wood- 

Geagnphi-  peckers,  cranes,  herons, cuckoos,  pelicans,  teals,  plovers, 
cat  detail*.  abo„ml . besides  an  immense  number  of  other  birds, 
Bird‘*  for  which  we  have  no  nomenclature.  The  singing-birds 
of  North  America  are  inferior  in  the  melody  of  their 
notes,  but  superior  in  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  to 
those  of  Europe.  The  waken  derives  its  name  from 
alarming  the  birds  near  it  on  the  approach  of  danger. 
The  humming-bird,  and  a variety  of  others  of  great 
beauty  abound  in  Virginia.  The  turkey,  which  was 
introduced  into  Europe  in  the  year  1524,  is  an  ab- 
original of  America,  and  abounds  in  the  northern 
states.  On  the  lakes  are  various  kinds  of  aquatic  fowl, 
of  which  the  wild  swan  is  the  largest,  sometimes  weigh- 
ing thirty-six  pounds. 

IWptUes.  Reptiles. — America,  which  contain*  many  exten- 

sive forests,  and  a considerable  proportion  of  marshy 
land,  may  be  expected  to  abound  in  reptiles  and  in- 
sects. Naturalists  and  travellers  have  given  accounts 
of  serpents  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  length ; 
of  which  a species  of  the  boa  constricta  is  the  largest 
Next  to  this  in  importance,  and  more  frequently  found, 
are  the  rattle-snake  and  the  coral-snake,  whose  bite 
discharges  a virulent  poison.  There  are  also  various 
species  of  lizards,  crocodiles,  tortoises,  vipers,  and 
adders. 

liacets.  Insects. — Among  the  insects  may  he  particularly 

noticed  the  wheat-fly,  called  also  the  Hessian-fly,  which 
is  very  injurious  to  the  species  of  com  from  which  it 
derives  its  appellation.  The  generally-received  opinion 
of  its  having  been  imported  from  Europe  does  not  seem 
well  founded,  since,  in  Giovanni's  narrative  of  fifty 
different  insects  that  infest  Italian  wheat,  this  species  is 
not  specified.  The  yellow-bearded  wheat  of  the  United 
States  is  said  to  be  exempt  from  its  destructive  power. 
Beetles,  flies,  spiders,  mosquitoes,  hornets,  Ac.  are 
almost  numberless. 

PhH,  Fish.— -The  American  coasts  abound  in  fish  of  all 

kinds  and  sizes,  from  the  ponderous  whale  to  the 
minute  minnow ; there  exists  also,  in  the  seas  of 
America,  that  extraordinary  animal  the  torporific  eel, 
which,  if  it  be  touched  with  an  iron  rod,  or  with  the 
hand,  gives  a violent  sensation  resembling  the  electric 
shock.  The  ink-fish  is  a great  curiosity ; it  is  furnished 
with  a cyst  of  black  liquor,  which  may  be  reckoned  a 
tolerable  substitute  for  ink.  When  pursued  by  its 
enemies  it  emits  this  liquid,  and  darkens  the  water 
with  it  to  such  a degree  us  to  render  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  its  pursuer  to  follow.  The  white 
trout,  which  is  caught  in  the  lakes,  is  remarkable. 
The  recent  accounts  of  the  sea-serpent  which  has  been 
seen  off  the  coast  of  North  America,  are  at  present 
too  unauthenticated  in  their  details  to  admit  of  any 
classification  of  the  animal.  The  fishing-banks,  of 
which  those  of  Newfoundland  are  the  principal,  will 
claim  our  notice  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  article. 
Population.  Population. — Various  estimates  of  the  population 

of  the  New  World  have  been  made  by  different  writers : 
some  assign  to  North  America  alone  12,500,000,  and 
13,000,000  to  South  America;  while  others  allow 
scarcely  15,000,000  to  both  continents.  The  native 
tribes,  thinly  scattered  over  an  immense  extent  of  terri- 
tory, are  considered,  by  Morse,  to  be  about  2,500,000 
in  number,  and  are  supposed  never  to  have  exceeded 
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3,000,000.  According  to  a statement  made  in  1817,  N.  A ME- 
including  the  Just  census  of  the  American  government,  RJCA. 
the  resident  population  of  the  United  States  alone  is 
estimated  at  10,405,547 ; and  the  entire  population  of  Political 
the  western  hemisphere,  at  40,000,000.  The  great  4Dgt^>rm* 
rage  for  emigration  which,  within  these  few  years  past, 
has  infected  the  minds  of  Europeans,  must,  however, 
put  aside  all  certainly  of  conclusion  respecting  the 
actual  population  of  this  extensive  continent.  The 
stream  of  emigration  is  evidently  towards  the  United 
States;  but  many  thousand  persons  sail  annually  from 
England  and  other  countries  to  Canada.  Within  the 
year  1817  only,  the  population  of  the  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  are  said  to  have  received  an 
accession  of  5,000  individuals. 

% III.  Political  and  Moral  state  of  North  America, 

North  America  is  politically  divided  into  the  terri-  Political 
tories  of  the  United  States,  those  of  Great  Britain  V* 

and  Spain,  and  a small  portion  of  Uncokqverbd  ’ncu’ 

country.  If  Greenland  be  united  with  the  continent, 

Denmark  must  also  be  considered  as  one  of  the  powers 
in  possession  of  America. 

The  original  and  unconqucrcd  inhabitants  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  line  of  unexplored  country  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  ; ami  are  more  mixed 
with  Euiopcans  in  the  Spanish  than  in  any  other  of 
the  modern  settlements.  They  ore  not  supposed,  as  wo 
have  seen,  to  exceed  in  number  above  two  millions  and  a 
half.  Spain  claims  all  the  land  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
East  and  West  Florida.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  In-tween 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  latter  shall  occupy  all  that  part  of  America 
which  lies  N.  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States  and  E.  of  the  river  St.  Croix.  By  the  same 
treaty,  it  is  stipulated,  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  from  the  N.  W.  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia,  viz.  that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a line 
drawn  due  N.  from  the  source  of  St.  Croix  river  to  the 
highlands  ; along  those  highlands,  which  divide  the 
rivers  emptying  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the 
north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river ; thence 
down,  along  the  middle  of  that  river,  to  the  forty-fifth 
degree  of  N.  latitude  ; and  thence,  by  a line  due  W.  on 
the  same  latitude,  until  it  strikes  the  river  Iroquois,  or 
Calemquy ; thence,  along  the  middle  of  that  river,  into 
lake  Ontario;  through  the  middle  of  that  lake,  until  it 
strikes  the  communication  by  water  between  that  lake 
and  lake  Erie ; thence,  along  the  middle  of  this  com- 
munication in  lake  Erie,  through  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  until  it  arrives  at  the  water  communication  be- 
tween that  lake  and  lake  Huron ; thence,  through  the 
middle  of  the  same  lake,  to  the  water  communication 
between  that  lake  and  lake  Superior;  thence,  through 
lake  Superior,  northward  of  the  isles  Royal  and 
Phillipeaux,  to  the  Long  lake ; thence,  through  the 
middle  of  the  1-ong  lake,  and  the  water  communi- 
cation between  it  and  the  Lake  of  the  woods,  to  this 
last-named  lake  itself;  thence,  through  it,  to  the 
north-westernmost  point  thereof ; and  from  thence,  in 
a due  course  W.  to  the  river  Mississippi;  thence,  by 
a line  to  bo  drawn  along  the  middle  of  this  river,  until 
it  shall  intersect  the  northernmost  part  of  the  thirty- 
first  degree  of  N.  latitude.  South,  by  a line  to  be 
drawn  due  E.  from  the  determination  of  the  boo 
3x2 
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N.AME-  last-mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degree* 
RICA.  N.  of  the  equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  river  Apala- 
ehicola,  or  Catahouchc;  thence,  along  the  middle 
Politic*!  thereof,  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint  river;  thence 
Sad  Mural  straight  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  river;  and  thence, 
UU:‘  down  along  the  middle  of  St.  Mary’s  river,  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  Hast,  by  a line  to  be  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  from  iu  mouth,  in  the 
bay  of  Fundy,  to  iu  source;  and,  from  its  source,  di- 
rectly N.  to  the  aforesaid  highlands,  which  divide 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence ; comprehending 
all  islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  shore 
of  the  United  States,  and  lving  between  lines  to  be 
drawn  due  E.  from  the  points  where  the  aforesaid 
boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and 
East  Florida  on  the  other,  shall  respectively  touch  the 
bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  ocean;  excepting  such 
islands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore  have  been,  within 
the  limits  of  the  said  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  United  States  are  situated  between  25°,  50',  and 
49°,  37'  N.  lat.  and  between  10°  E.  and  48°,  20'  W.  Ion. 
from  Washington.  The  most  northern  part  is  bound- 
ed by  U line  running  due  W.  from  the  N.  W.  corner 
of  the  Lake  of  the  woods,  and  the  southern  extremity 
is  the  outlet  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  The  eastern  ex- 
tremity is  the  Great  Mcnan  island,  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  and  the  western  extremity  is  cape  Flattery,  N. 
of  Columbia  river,  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  Their  greatest 
extent,  from  N.  to  S.  is  1,700  miles,  and  from  E.  to 
W.  2,700.  Their  surface  covers  more  than  2,500,000 
square  miles,  or  1 ,600,000,000  acres. 


V ruled 

Stain. 


CHAP.  I.  N.  AMR- 

OP  THE  L'KITEI)  STATES.  IUCA. 

In  1788,  the  number  of  square  acres  in  the  United 
States  amounted  to  283,800,000,  of  which  only  about  Political 
1 ,250,000  were  cultivated ; and  in  1 808  to  600,000,000,  *nd_ 
of  which  about  2,500,000  were  in  a high  state  of  cul-  S,ate* 
tivation.  At  the  present  time,  the  American  writers  esti- 
mate them  at  the  enormous  increase  of  1,600,000.000 
acres.  Of  this  it  can  only  be  remarked,  that  the  accession 
of  Ixtuiaiana  and  the  lands  cleared  westward  hardly 
account  for  so  vast  an  addition  of  territory. 

Population. — The  increase  of  the  population  during 
this  period  exceeds  all  preceding  instances.  In  the 
year  1749,  the  whole  white  population  of  the  North 
American  colonies,  now  the  United  States,  amounted, 
according  to  M.  Pitkin  ( Statistical  Vim  of  the  Com- 
merce, «$c.  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  1817).  only 
to  1,046,000,  in  the  following  proportions  : 

New  Hampshire  . , . 30,000 

Massachusetts  «...  220,000 

Rhode  Island  ....  35,000 

Connecticut  ....  100,000 

New  Y'ork  ....  100,000 

The  Jerseys  ....  60,000 

Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  . 250,000 

Maryland  ....  85,000 

Virginia  .....  85,000 

North  Carolina  . ...  45,000 

South  Carolina  . . . 30,000 

Georgia 6,000 

1,046,000 

The  following  tabic  will  show  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation which  has  taken  place  within  twenty-seven 
recent  years : 


States. 

Square  mill' 4, 

Number  of  Inhabitants. 

1790. 

I RIM). 

IHJ7. 

Vermont 

10,000 

85,539 

154  465 

296,450 

New  Hampshire 

9,800 

141,885 

183,858 

302,733 

Maine ) 

31,750 

96,-540 

151,719 

318,647 

Massachusetts.  ) 

8,500 

378,787 

422,845 

564,392 

Rhode  Island 

1,700 

68,825 

69,122 

98,72 1 

Connecticut 

4,500 

237,946 

251,092 

349,568 

New  York 

54,000 

340,120 

586,050 

1,486,739 

New  Jersey  ......... 

6,500 

184,139 

211,149 

.145,822 

Pennsylvania 

48,700 

434,373 

602,545 

986,494 

Delaware 

1,800 

59,094 

64,273 

108,334 

Maryland 

14,000 

319,728 

349,692 

602,710 

Virginia  . ( . 

75,000 

747,610 

886,149 

1,347,496 

Kentucky  \ ........ 

52,000 

73,677 

220,959 

683,753 

North  Carolina 

49,000 

393,751 

478,105 

701,224 

South  Carolina 

32,700 

240,073 

345,591 

564,785 

Georgia 

64,000 

82,548 

162,685 

408,567 

35,691 

100 

63,000 

105^602 

Ohio  . 

45,000 

394  7A2 

Louisiana 

49,000 

38  000 

5,641 

55000 

Illinois  Territory 

66,000 

Michigan  ditto 

47,500 

1, 987^000 

68^794 

Total  . . 

2,814,550 

3,929,336 

5,303,666 

10,405,547 
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N.  AME-  Physical  Capacity. — Although  it  will  not  accord 

RICA,  with  our  plan  to  give,  in  this  place,  any  minute  details 
of  each  particular  state  of  the  American  Union,  the  fol- 
Politiotl  lowing  (acts,  bearing  upou  the  general  physical  powers 
«im) Moral  0f  country,  are  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 

The  state  of  New  York  is  J 0,000  square  miles  larger 
C'nHed  thau  all  England  and  Wales.  The  harbour  of  New  York 
Statn.  i9  a roadstead  capable  of  containing  all  the  navies  of 
Physical  the  world.  Baltimore  now  contains  60,000  souls, 
capwriiy.  much  wealth,  and  increasing  commerce,  whereas  fifty 
years  ago  no  such  place  existed. 

Kentucky,  in  1770,  contained  not  a single  white 
inhabitant;  but  in  1790  there  were  73,677  white 
people  ; in  1 800  there  were  220,960  inhabitants ; and 
in  1817  nearly  700,000. 

New  Orleans  was,  in  1783,  nothing  but  a small  colony 
of  smuggling  Spaniards;  but  in  1817  it  reckoned  nearly 
.40,000  inhabitants ; and  the  internal  trade  to  and  from 
this  port  exceeded  that  of  all  the  New  England  states 
together;  600  flat-bottomed  boats  and  300  barges,  in 
1816,  navigated  the  Mississippi  in  this  direction,  with 
produce  from  the  western  states. 

It  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  been  doubled  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  same  causes  are 
continuing  to  operate,  and  will  undoubtedly  again  pro- 
duce a similar  effect  in  the  next  quarter  of  a century. 
This  immense  increase  of  numerical  power  has  been 
repeatedly  and  triumphantly  pressed  upon  us  by  the 
Americans  us  a proof  of  the  comparative  unimportance 
of  the.  Old  World,  and  as  the  fearful  means  before 
which  all  her  Trans-atlnntic  possessions,  and  perhaps 
the  independence  of  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
must  eventually  fall.  Some  circumstances,  however, 
which  will  afterwards  present  themselves  in  the  course 
of  our  account  of  the  government,  and  of  the  political 
and  moral  state  of  this  country,  will  serve  to  show 
that  extent  of  empire  is  not  always  indicative  of  pro- 
portional strength,  and  that  mere  numbers,  without 
political  and  moral  bonds  of  union,  are  likely  to  act 
without  combination,  without  order,  and  therefore 
without  effect. 

The  late  political  convulsions  throughout  Europe 
will  certainly  account  for  some  part  of  the  increase 
of  American  population ; but  the  main  causes  are, 
doubtless,  the  immense  extent  of  yet  uncleared  coun- 
try; the  high  price  of  wages;  the  great  demand  for 
labour;  the  quantity  and  the  proportionate  cheapness 
of  the  land ; the  smallness  of  the  public  debt,  and 
consequently  of  the  taxes;  to  which  may  be  added  the 
cheapness  of  provisions. 

Bristed  says  * that  the  United  States  arc  much  less 
indebted  for  the  increase  of  their  population  to  the 
emigrants  from  other  countries  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed ; for  that  5,000  persons,  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  may  be  taken  as  the  annual  average  of  the 
emigrants  who  arrived  on  their  shores  ; and  full  half  of 
that  number  have  re -emigrated  to  Canada. 

The  average  of  births  to  the  deaths  in  the  United 
States,  is  as  100  to  forty-eight.  The  annual  average  of 
deaths  about  one  in  forty  persons ; and  in  the  most  un- 
healthy districts  one  in  thirty-five*.  About  five  in  every 
thousand  attain  the  ages  of  eighty  to  ninety  years ; 
whereas  in  Europe  there  are  only  three  to  a thousand. 


• View  of  Aioerica  and  tier  Resources,  |Oi,  &c. 


The  Americans  possess  an  insatiate  thirst  after  com-  n.  A ME 
mercial  speculation.  The  merchants  of  this  continent  RICA, 
carry  on  trade  with  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe  ; but 
the  great  bulk  of  their  mercantile  transactions  abroad  Polibad 
is  with  Great  Britain.  France  possesses  also  a con- 

siderable  share  in  the  commerce  of  America.  They  

trade  also  considerably  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Hoi-  Cniied 
land,  and  to  the  vurious  |K»rts  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Their  trade  to  the  East  Indies  has 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  United  States  export  about  one-fourth  of  their  f>«nrrul 
agricultural  produce,  which  consists  of  wheat,  Hour,  Temw,i*. 
rice,  Indian  corn,  rye,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  beef, 
tallow,  hides,  butter,  cheese,  pork,  See.;  horses,  mules, 
sheep,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  flax-seed,  wax,  Sic. 

The  following  is  l he  amount  in  value  of  exports, 
during  eight  successive  years,  consisting  of  vegetable 
food  only : 


In  1802,  SI  2,790,000 
1603,  14,080,000 

1807,  14,432,000 

1808,  2,550,000 


In  1811,  120,391,000 

1814,  2,179,000 

1815,  11,234,000 

1816,  13,150,000. 


Their  imports  embrace  every  European  article  of 
utility  and  amusement,  and  every  luxury  of  the  east. 

As  the  rivers  of  the  United  States  are  more  nume- 
rous, they  are  also  much  more  navigable  than  those  of 
Europe.  The  Hudson,  or  North  river  is  navigable  altove 
200  miles  from  the  sea.  Above  all,  the  Mississippi  is 
navigable  E.  and  W.  about  1,700  miles  in  n straight 
line ; and  in  its  northern  to  its  southern  extreme  points, 

1,680  miles.  This  river  and  its  branches  spread  over 
a surface  of  about  1,500,000  square  miles,  through 
the  territories  of  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North-West, 
and  Illinois;  and  the  states  Indiana,  Ohio,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolina*, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana. 

Several  mighty  plans  are  in  agitation,  which,  if  Project*, 
executed,  will  wonderfully  accelerate  the  internal  com- 
munications and  trade  of  the  country.  It  is  proposed 
to  form  canals  and  great  roads  from  N.  to  S.  along  the 
whole  Atlantic  shore.  To  cut  a communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  western  waters,  and  between  the 
Atlantic  waters  and  those  of  the  great  lakes  and  the 
river  St.  Lawrence ; and  to  make  interior  canals  as  they 
may  be  wanted.  The  especial  use  of  these  works  will 
appear  from  considering  that  the  United  States  have  a 
tidewater  inland  navigation,  defended  from  storms,  Ac. 
reaching  from  Massachusetts  to  the  S.  of  Georgia, 
through  the  extent  of  which  only  four  small  isthmusses 
intervene,  viz.  the  isthmus  of  Barnstable  in  Massa- 
chusetts ; that  peninsula  of  New  Jersey  which  extends 
from  Use  Raritan  to  the  Delaware ; that  between  the 
Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  marshy  land 
which  divides  the  Chesapeake  from  Albemarle  sound. 

In  February,  1817,  the  house  of  representatives  and 
senate  in  congress  passed  a bill  to  raise  a fund  for  in- 
ternal improvement.  The  more  immediate  object  of 
this  fund  is  to  complete  the  communication  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana  ; to  connect  the  lakes  with  the  river  Hud- 
son, and  all  the  other  great  commercial  points  on  the 
Atlantic,  such  as  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Charlestown,  and  Savannah,  with  the 
western  states ; and  the  W.  with  New  Orleans.  This 
bill,  however,  has  not  as  \et  received  the  sanction  of 
a law,  for  Mr.  Maddison,  the  president,  refused  his 
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N.  AMR-  signature,  on  the  plea  that  congress  had  no  power  to 
IUCA.  order  any  such  internal  improvements,  ns  it  interfered 
ihc  authority  of  the  separate  states.  This  appears 
»nd  Moral  ®*so  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  President  Monroe,  who 
Sutc.  nevertheless  recommends , in  u message  to  the  senate 
— and  representatives  for  Ordering  an  Amendment  to  lie 
ma^e  m the  federal  government,  to  create  u power  for 
the  purpose.  The  committee  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives reports,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1817, 
that  congress  has  such  a power;  and  thus  the  question 
remains  for  the  present  undecided. 

Four  artificial  roads,  it  has  been  stated,  might  be 
made  from  the  four  great  western  rivers,  viz.  the 
Alleghany,  the  Monongahela,  the  Kanhawa,  and  the 
Tennessee,  to  those  Atlantic  rivers  which  most  cor- 
respond and  are  nearest,  viz.  the  Susquehannah,  or 
Juniata;  the  Potomac;  James  river;  and  either  of 


States,  therefore,  may  be  summed  up  under  the  follow-  N.  AMT. 
ing  heads,  viz.  IUCA. 

1.  Extent  of  territory,  greater  than  that  of  any 

power  in  Europe.  „d  Stall 

2.  Extent  ol  sea-coast,  upwards  of  2,000  miles.  Sute. 

3.  Amazing  richness  of  soil,  and  capability  of  main-  r — 

taining  500,000,000  of  people. 

4.  Natural  internal  navigation,  already  immense.  ata" 

5.  Artificial  and  improved  navigation, at  present  great,  ua,nw7‘ 
and  capable  of  being  extended  to  an  indefinite  degree. 

Navy. — The  navy  of  the  United  States  at  present  N«ry. 
consists  of  100  ships,  brigs,  and  schooners,  besides  small 
sloops  and  gun-boats.  Nine  of  these  are  rated  at  74, 
but  carry  90  guns ; ten  rated  44  guns ; one  38  guns ; two 
36  guns  ; two  32  guns ; and  thirty  from  28  to  1 6 guns : 
and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  of  these  exceed  in  the 
actual  nutuber  of  their  guns  the  nominal  rate.  Their 


the  rivers  Santee  or  Savannah,  and  these  roads  may 
be  continued  from  thence  to  the  nearest  sea* ports. 
The  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  these  rivers  too 
might  be  promoted  by  cutting  canals  round  the  different 
falls,  and  the  mountains  avoided  either  on  the  N.  by 
the  Mohawk  valley  and  lake  Ontario,  or  on  the  S. 
through  Georgia  and  the  Mississippi  territory. 

Canals.  Another  and  similar  improvement  to  the  S.  might 

be  effected  by  traversing  with  canals  the  country  lying 
between  the  sources  of  the  Chalahouchce  and  Mobile 
rivers  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  a district  which  presents, 
it  is  said,  do  considerable  obstacles  to  the  plan.  This 
would  connect  the  Mississippi  with  the  Atlantic  ocean 
through  a tract  of  about  550  miles. 

Many  vessels,  from  100  to  400  tons  burden,  are  now 
built  every  year  on  the  Ohio,  as  high  up  as  Pittsburg, 
which  not  only  take  down  the  produce  of  the  country 
where  they  are  built  to  New  Orleans,  but,  in  turn,  take 
in  cargoes  of  sugars  and  other  commodities  at  that 
port,  and  carry  them  across  the  Atlantic. 

But  that  which  has  of  late,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
contributed  to  the  internal  intercourse  and  improve- 
ment of  the  states  in  this  direction,  and  has  almost 


officers  have  also  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  there  were 
thirteen  captains,  nine  masters,  and  seventy  lieute- 
nants. During  this  war  there  were  sixteen  captains, 
twenty-eight  masters  commanding,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  lieutenants. 

It  appears  very  doubtful  whether  the  emancipation  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  will  benefit  the  United  States: 
the  reverse  seems  probable ; for,  since  the  peace  of 
1815,  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  the  imports 
of  manufactured  goods  from  the  former  have  beaten 
those  of  the  latter  out  of  her  own  markets,  and  Great 
Britain  would  be  enabled  to  sell  her  manufactures 
cheaper  in  South  America,  than  is  possible  to  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales.  The  last  contest  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  seems  also  to  have 
proved  that  internal  manufactures  are  not  the  objects 
of  wise  policy  with  the  United  States,  but  that  external 
commerce,  protected  by,  and,  in  its  turn,  strengthening 
a navy,  is  their  sure  road  to  power  and  prosperity. 

Commerce — The  commerce  of  the  United  States  Commerce, 
has  advanced  in  proportion  to  its  increase  in  popula- 
tion. This  may  1h?  best  demonstrated  by  the  following 


given  birth  to  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans,  is  the  in- 
vention of  steam-boats,  which  are  able  to  stein  the  rapid 
tide  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  and  from  that  port; 
whereas,  formerly,  the  vast  inundations  and  the  strong 
current  of  the  river,  prevented  the  navigation  for  many 
months  of  the  year;  the  produce  from  the  adjoining 
country  was  principally  carried  to  market  by  land, 
none  but  that  more  immediately  in  its  neighbourhood 
being  transported  to  New  Orleans. 

Steam-boats  now  carry  merchandize  up  to  the  falls 
of  Louisville,  on  the  Ohio,  from  New  Orleans,  a distance 
of  1,700  miles.  To  avoid  these  falls,  land-carriage  is 
used  for  two  miles,  but  it  is  calculated  that  a canal 
mi^ht  be  formed  for  about  half  a million  of  dollars,  in 
which  case,  steam-boats  might  pass  up  to  Pittsburg, 
a further  distance  of  700  miles. 

From  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  and  back  again, 
along  the  rapid  Mississippi,  a distance  of  3,400  miles, 
these  boats  run  in  thirty-five  or  forty  days.  To  the 
advantage  of  celerity  must  be  likewise  added  the 
superior  safety  from  damage  of  the  goods  conveyed 
by  these  boats,  in  comparison  with  the  rough  and 
jolting  waggons.  The  average  speed  of  a steam-boat, 
against  the  stream  and  heavily  laden,  is  sixty  miles 
per  day. 

The  physical  capacities  and  capabilities  of  the  United 


table,  furnished  originally  by  Lord  Sheffield,  in  his 
“ Observations  on  American  Commerce,"  and  which 
form  the  earliest  data  of  Mr.  Pitkiu's  “Statistical 
View  " of  this  subject. 


1 Import*  front  (tie  Exports  to  the 
colonics,  now  UuilcdToloniw,  now  United 
States.  | States. 


Average 

from  1700  to  1710 

£265,783  0 10  l 

.£267,205  3 4 

from  1710  to  1720 

392,653  17  1} 

365,645  6 Ilf 

from  1720  to  1730 

578,830  16  4 

471,342  12  10$ 

from  1730  to  1740 

670,128  16  0J 

660,13611  If 

from  1740  to  1750 

708,943  9 6J 

812,647  13  Of 

from  1750  to  1760 

802,691  610 

1,577,419  14  2^ 

1 

from  1760  to  1770  j 

1,044,591  17  0 

1,763,409  10  3 

from  1770  to  1780 

743,560  10  10 

1,331,206  1 5 
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jf.  a ME-  This  table,  a*  Mr.  Pitkin  remarks,  was  taken,  un- 
RICA.  doubledly,  from  the  custom-house  entries  in  London, 
in  which  the  irregular  and  smuggling  trade  of  the  co- 
1’uUtical  louies  (very  considerable  during  some  of  these  years) 
""State™*  cannot  b®  included.  Previous  to  the  American  revo- 
. ’ lulion,  it  should  also  be  observed  that  the  trade  of  the 
United  colonists  was  limited  to  Great  Britain,  that  part  of 
Europe  lying  S.  of  cape  Fiuisterre,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Africa. 

Various  By  a report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  of  the  16th  of 
Aates  coin-  December  1793,  having  reference  to  the  year  1792,  it 
P*rwi*  appears,  that  the  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  at  that  time  had  their  chief  commercial  inter- 
course, were  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Great  Britain, 
the  United  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and 
their  Americau  possessions;  and  that  the  articles  of 
export,  constituting  the  basis  of  that  commerce,  with 
their  respective  amount,  was  as  follows,  vis. 

Dolls. 

Bread  stuffs,  that  is  to  say,  bread  1 

grain,  meal,  and  bread,  to  the  >7,649,887 
annual  amount  of  . . . J 

Tobacco  . • • . 4,349,567 


Rice 1,753,796 

Wood 1,263,534 

Salted  fish  ....  941,696 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes  . . 839,093 

Salted  meats  . . . 599,130 

Indigo 537,379 

Horses  and  mules  . . 339,753 

Whale-oil  ....  252,591 

Flax-seed  . . . 236,072 

Tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  . 217,177 

Live  provisions  . . . 137,743 

Foreign  goods  . . . 620,274 


8 19,737,692 

The  proportion  of  these  exports,  which  went  to  each 
of  the  nations  before-mentioned,  and  their  dominions, 
the  secretary  states  as  follows: 

Dolls. 

To  Spain  and  its  dominions  . 2,005,907 

Portugal  and  ditto  . 1,283,462 

France  and  ditto  . 4,698,735 

Great  Britain  and  ditto  . 9,363,416 

United  Nctherl*&  ditto  . 1,963,880 

Denmark  and  ditto  . 224,415 

Sweden  and  ditto  . 47,240 

The  imports,  from  the  same  countries,  are  also 
stated  to  be,  from 


Doll. 

Spain  and  its  dominions  . 

335,110 

Portugal!  and 

ditto 

595,763 

France  and 

ditto 

2,068,348 

Great  Britain  and  ditto 

15,285,428 

United  Netheri^A  ditto 

1,172,692 

Denmark  and 

ditto 

351,364 

Sweden  and 

ditto  . 

14,325 

* 19,823,030 

The  above  account  docs  not  include  the  wliole 
amount  of  exports  at  that  period,  as  many  articles 
of  smaller  value  than  those  mentioned  are  not  in- 
cluded. 

The  progressive  increase  of  American  commerce, 


froml795to  1801,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  N.AME- 
frorn  Mr.  Pitkin's  tables : K1CA. 


Export*.  Import*. 

Doth.  Doll*. 

1795  . 47,855.556  . 69,756,258 


Political 
and  Moral 
Stott. 


1796  . 67,064,097  . 81,436,16-1  — 

1797  . 56,850,206  . 75,379,406 

1798  . 61,527,097  . 68,551,700  *4ta‘ 


1799  . 78,665,522  . 79,069,148 


1800  . 70,971,780  . 91,252,708 

1801  . 93,020,573  . 111,363,511 


From  1 803  to  1816,  including  tie  interesting  period  of 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  and  the  yean  immediately 
preceding  and  succeeding  tint  event. 


Of  the  domestic  exports,  the  produce  of  agriculture 
amounts,  in  value,  to  three-fourths ; the  produce  of  the 
forest,  one-ninth ; of  the  sea,  one-fifteenth ; and  manu- 
factures, one-twentieth.  Of  the  foreign  exports,  the 
proportions  in  1807  (the  greatest  commercial  year 
ever  experienced  by  the  United  States),  being  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  embargo,  were  843,525,320, 
imported  from  the  British  isles;  83,812,065,  from 
France  and  her  dependencies;  and  811,318,532,  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

From  (he  documents  furnished  to  congress  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1806,  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  different  parts  of  the  world  during 
the  years  1802,  3,  and  4,  Mr.  Pitkin  supplies  us  with 
the  following  calculations.  During  these  three  years, 
the  annual  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States 
was  875,316,937 ; and  of  the  exports,  868,461,000. 
Of  the  imports  the  proportions  were, 


From  Britain 835,970,000 

the  northern  powers,  Prussia,  and 

Germany 7,094,000 

the  dominions  of  Holland,  France, 

Spain,  and  Italy 25,475,000 

the  dominions  of  Portugal  ....  1,083,000 

From  China,  and  other  native  powers  of 

Asia 8 4,856,000 

all  other  countries  . 838,000 

During  the  same  three  years,  1802,  1803,  and  1804, 
the  annual  value  of  domestic  exports  was  839,928,000 

Of  which  was  exported 

To  the  British  dominions  20,653,000 

the  northern  powers,  Prussia,  and 
Germany 2,918,000 
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N.  A ME-  To  the  dominions  of  Holland,  France, 

RICA-  Spain,  and  Italy  112,183,000 

the  dominions  of  Portugal 1,925,000 

u^MolL  other  countr>e* . 2,249,000 

State,  The  annual  value  of  foreign  produce,  re-exported  to 
— ■ all  parts  of  the  world  during  those  three  years,  was 

* 828,533,000 

■****•  Of  which  was  exported 

To  the  British  dominions 3,054,000 

the  northern  powers,  Prussia,  and 

Germany 5,051,000 

the  dominions  of  Holland,  France, 

Spain,  and  Italy 18,495,000 

the  dominions  of  Portugal  ♦ . . . . 396,000 

all  other  countries 1,537,000 


Annual  value  of  importations  being  . . . 
exports — domestic 
produce  ....  39,928,000 
foreign  produce . . 28,533,000 


75,316,000 


08,461,000 


Apparent  balance  against  the  United  States  $6,855,000 


The  imports  for  the  year  1807,  just  prior 
to  the  embargo  on  foreign  trade, 
inflicted  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration, and  from  which  the 
commerce  of  America  is  not  yet 
fully  recovered,  were,  in  value  . . 138,574,876 
exports— domestic 

produce $48,699,592 

foreign  produce  . . . 59,643,558 

108,343,150 

The  following  nummary  is  extracted  from  the  Treasury 
documents  for  1817; 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

16iA  January,  1918. 

Sir,— I have  the  honour  to  transmit  a statement  of 
the  exports  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year  end- 
ing the  30th  of  September,  1817,  amounting,  in  value, 
on  articles 

Of  domestic  produce  or  manufacture,  to  $68,313,500 
Of  foreign  produce  or  manufacture,  to  19,358,069 


$87,671,569 


Which  articles  appear  to  have  been  exported  to  the 
following  countries,  viz. 


Domestic. 

Foreign. 

To  the  northern  countries  of 

Europe  . , 

*3,828,563 

2,790,408 

To  the  dominions  of  the  Ne- 

thcrlands 

3,397,775 

2,387,543 

Do. 

ofGreat  Britain 

41,431,168 

2,037,074 

Do. 

of  France  . . . 

9,717,423 

2,717,395 

Do. 

of  Spain  . . . 

4,530,156 

3,893,780 

Do. 

of  Portugal  . . 

1,501,237 

333,586 

All  other  . 

3,907,178 

5,198,283 

*68,313,500 

19,358,069 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Very  respectfully.  Sir, 

Your  most  obt.  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  CRAWFORD. 

J*c  Row.  the  Speaker  tf  the  HotiU  of  Jl/prc*cjt(aii;<*. 


By  this  report  it  appears  that  there  were  exported  N.  A ME 
from  the  United  States,  from  the  1st  day  of  October,  RICA. 
18 1 6,  to  the  30  th  day  of  September,  1 8 1 7,  of  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  the  United  Slates,  17,751,376  dol-  P«4hic»i 
lars  worth  of  flour,  and  23,127,614  dollars  worth  of 
cotton,  making,  in  these  two  items  alone,  40,278,990  !l 
dollars.  The  whole  value  of  exports  for  the  same  year,  United 
including  foreign  articles,  amounts  to  87,671,569  dol- 
lars.  Of  this  sum  18,707,433  was  exported  from  the 
port  of  New  York. 


Summary  of  the  value  tf  exports  from  each  State. 


Suites. 

Domestic. 

Fcwripi. 

Total. 

New  Hampshire . 

*170,559 

26,825 

197,424 

Vermont  .... 

913,201 

913,201 

Massachusetts  . 

5,908.416 

6.019.571 

11,987,997 

Rhode  Island  . . 

577,911 

372,5.56 

950,467 

Connecticut . . . 

574,290 

28,949 

604,139 

New  York  .... 

13,660,533 

5,046,700 

18,707,433 

New  Jersey  . , ♦ 

5,849 

5,849 

Pennsylvania  . . 

5,538,003 

3,197,589 

8,735,592 

Delaware  .... 

38,771 

6,083 

48,454 

Maryland  . . . . 

5,887,884 

3,046,046 

8,933,930 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

1,689,102 

79,556 

1,768,658 

Virginia 

5,561,238 

60,204 

5,611,442 

North  Carolina  . 

955,211 

1,369 

956,580 

South  Carolina  . 

9,944,343 

428,270 

10,372,613 

Georgia 

8,530,831 

259,883 

8,790,7  14 

7,749 

7.749 

Louisiana  .... 

8,241,254 

783,558 

9,402312 

Territory  of  U.  S. 

108,115 

108,115 

Total  *68,343,500 

19,358,069 

87,671,569 

In  the  midst  of  this  splendid  display  of  the  resources 
of  that  country,  which  has  been  our  rival  and  enemy, 
it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  more  than  equals 
that  between  the  United  States  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a war  between 
the  English  and  their  former  colonists  is  not  only  un- 
natural, but  perhaps  equally  against  the  interest  of 
both  countries ; certainly,  and  most  decidedly  detri- 
mental to  the  United  States. 

The  great  increase  of  their  imports  may  l>e  deduced 
from  the  following  statement  of  average  yearly  mer- 
chandize consumed,  paying  ad  valorem  duties. 

Three  years  from  1790  to  1792  $19,310,801 

Six  yean  . . 1793  to  1798  27,051,440 

Three  years  . 1805  to  1807  38,549,9 66. 

In  the  article  sugar  alone,  10,000,000  lbs.  were 
made  in  1810,  in  the  territory  of  New  Orleans,  now 
state  of  tauisiana;  and  20,000,000  lbs.  are  said  to 
have  been  made  in  1817.  The  increase  of  the  registered 
tonnage  employed  in  foreign  trade  is  also  immense. 
From  the  year  1793  to  1801,  the  increase  was  358,815 
tons,  being  doubled  in  these  eight  years.  From  1793 
to  1810,  the  increase  was  616,535  tons.  The  increase 
of  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  from  1793 
to  1810,  was  283,276  tons. 

This  coasting  trade  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
branch  of  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  tending, 
as  it  does,  to  nourish  a race  of  hardy  seamen.  The 
large  fisheries  serve  the  same  purpose.  These  ad- 
vantages have  been  nourished  with  peculiar  .care  in 
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N.  AME-  our  own  case,  and,  doubtless,  will  be  supported  with 
RICA,  equal  solicitude  by  the  United  States. 

Agriculture. — The  United  States,  as  a nation,  is 
Political  yet  in  every  respect  in  her  youth.  This,  therefore,  is 
“stale™1  the  season  of  her  labour,  and  the  period  for  enterpme; 

in  both  of  which  she  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  that 

United  experience  which  has  been  so  dearly  purchased  by  all 
States,  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  but  an  ample  scope  of 
Agriculture,  territory  to  exercise  and  reward  her  efforts.  That  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  must  enter  decidedly  into 
her  policy,  and  that  agricultural  pursuits  must  form  the 
employment  of  the  major  part  of  her  population  for 
some  time  to  come,  if  she  aspire  to  a solid  eminence 
among  the  nations  is  clear  from  the  extent  of  her  ter- 
ritory alone ; or  this  very  circumstance  may  enfeeble 
her  strength  and  precipitate  her  ruin.  Their  actual 
necessities  dictated  to  her  first  settlers  an  attention  to 
agriculture ; while  the  enormous  increase  of  population 
has  at  once  encouraged  and  demanded  extensive  en- 
closures of  unoccupied  and  uncleared  territory  in  more 
modern  times,  of  which  the  government  has  assumed 
the  active  proprietorship,  and  become,  in  fact,  the 
great  farmer  ot  the  soil.  Hitherto  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence have  happily  increased  with  the  demand  for  it, 
and  the  agriculturist  of  moderate  capital  and  moderate 
views  would  appear  to  have  no  prospects  more  pro- 
mising than  those  which  may  be  found  in  America. 
The  very  peculiarity  in  the  agricultural  labour  of  Ame- 
rica will  also  demonstrate  that  the  really  skilful  farmer 
will  here  find  sufficient  encouragement.  One  man 
spreads  his  labours  over  a far  greater  surface  of  land 


in  the  same  year,  381,726  barrels  to  Spain,  and  n.  AME- 
557,218  to  Portugal.  In  1813,  74,409  bushels  of  RICA, 
wheat  to  Spain,  and  431,101  barrels  of  flour;  214,126 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  542,399  barrels  of  flour  to  Politksl 
Portugal:  the  official  value  of  these  exports,  in  the 
latter  years,  to  both  countries,  being  8 1 1 ,2 1 3,44 1 at 
the  places  of  exportation ; in  the  foreign  market  they 
were  worth  full  S 15,000,000.  In  1801,  a season  of  Sutei. 
scarcity  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  exported 
thither  216,977  bushels  of  wheat,  and  479,720  barrels 
of  flour.  In  1807  , 669,950  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
323,986  barrels  of  flour. 

It  appears  to  be  as  difficult  in  North  America  as  in 
England  to  fix  any  average  price  of  wheal  that  would 
fairly  remunerate  the  grower  and  satisfy  the  consumer; 
nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  attempted.  In  1806 
and  1807,  years  of  the  largest  exportation,  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  S 1 27  per  bushel,  and  of  flour 
S 7 50  per  barrel. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  American  commerce 
in  these  staple  articles  of  the  agricultural  world,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  grain  countries  of  Europe,  will 
appear  from  the  fact,  that,  in  the  years  1801  and  1802, 
about  eight  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  were,  accord- 
ing to  Oddy  ( European  Commerce,  vol.  ii.),  shipped  from 
all  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  taken  collectively ; and  from 
the  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  about  five 
millions  nine  hundred  thousand  bushels,  falling  only 
about  two  millions  short  of  the  entire  quantity  of 
the  great  market  of  European  trade ; and  reckoning, 
as  the  Americans  do.  about  five  bushels  of  wheat  to 


than  can  be  given  to  an  individual  in  England.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  science  of  agriculture  is  more 
perfect  iu  England  than  in  the  United  States ; that  is, 
that  more  produce  is  procured  from  a certain  quantity 
of  ground  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  country ; in 
other  words,  any  given  number  of  working  men  pro- 
duce far  more  in  America ; dny  given  number  of  acres 
has  hitherto  given  far  less  produce.  Her  agricultural 
productions  have  been  classed  into,  1st,  Vegetable  food, 
such  as  wheat,  flour,  rice,  Indian  corn,  rye,  peas,  beans, 
potatoes,  Ac. ; 2d,  Product  of  animals,  in  beef,  tallow, 
hides,  butter  and  cheese,  pork  and  lard ; or  the  animals 
themselves,  as  live  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  Ac. ; 
3d,  Tobacco;  4th,  Cotton;  6th,  Indigo,  flax-seed, 
wax,  and  other  inferior  articles. 


one  barrel  of  flour.  The  average  value  of  all  kinds  of 
grain  exported  from  the  Baltic,  in  common  years,  is  about 
two  millions  sterling,  or  nine  millions  of  American  dol- 
lars. In  particular  years,  it  has  amounted  to  eight 
millions.  The  entire  value  of  American  grain,  includ- 
ing rice,  shipped  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
on  an  average  of  the  years  1805,  6,  and  7,  was  about 
twelve  millions  and  a half  of  dollars ; and  in  the  parti- 
cular years  1311,  1812,  and  1813,  about  twenty  mil- 
lions,  eighteen  millions,  and  nineteen  millions,  respectively. 
In  the  first  of  those  years,  that  of  the  greatest  exporta- 
tion ever  known  in  America,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
year  of  high  prices,  the  official  \ralue  of 
wheat,  flour,  and  biscuit  exported,  was  S 14,062,000 
Indian  com  and  meal ...*..  2,896,000 


Wheat.  Wheat  is  the  staple  of  the  middle  states,  and  Mary- 
land and  Virgiuia  have  latterly  exchanged  many  of  their 
tobacco-lands  for  this  invaluable  grain,  the  cultivation 
of  which  was  also,  during  the  late  war,  greatly  substi- 
tuted for  cotton  in  the  southern  states.  The  official 
value  of  wheat,  flour,  and  bread,  exported  from  the 
North  American  colonies,  now  the  United  States,  in 
1770.  was  636,020  /.  6#.  1 1 d.  or  about  * 2,862,190; 
in  1811  (owing,  however,  greatly  to  the  enhanced  price 
of  those  articles  that  year)  it  was  S 14,662,000.  The 
West  Indies,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  are  the  great  con- 
sumers of  American  wheat  and  flour.  A large  propor- 
tion (particularly  of  the  latter)  finds  a ready  market  in 
the  islauds ; seasons  of  scarcity  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
south  of  Europe  bring  the  United  States  into  successful 
competition  with  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  late 
protracted  contests  in  Spain  and  Portugal  created  an 
astonishing  demand  in  those  countries  for  these  indis- 
pensible  supplies.  In  1812,  8,865  bushels  of  wheat 
were  sent  to  Spain,  and  33,591  to  Portugal  ; of  flour, 

VOL.  XVII. 


Rice 2,387,000 

All  other  grain,  including  pulse  and 

potatoes 446,000 

Total *20,391,000 


Wheat  was  brought  into  America  by  the  original  Rice, 
settlers,  as  well  as  rice,  which  was  first  cultivated  in  InJwacom, 
South  Carolina,  and  became  the  staple  of  the  province.  ^ 

Indian  corn,  or  maize,  was  found  amongst  all  the  In- 
dian nations,  except  in  the  higher  northern  climates, 
where  the  summer  is  too  short  for  its  cultivation.  In 
1816,  one  of  the  best  years  for  the  exportation  of  rice, 

137,843  tierces  were  shipped  abroad,*  at  the  official 
value  of  *3,555,000.  Rice  finds  its  best  and  principal 
markets  in  Europe;  Indian  com  in  the  West  Indies, 
and,  ground  into  meal,  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  In 
times  of  scarcity,  small  quantities  of  it  are  sent  to  Eu- 
rope ; before  it  is  ground  into  meal  it  undergoes  a 
drying  process  by  the  kiln.  Most  of  the  rye  grown  . 
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N AMF-  in  the  United  State*  is  made  into  bread,  or  used  in 
RICA.  distillation  at  home. 

The  distillation  of  ardent  spirits  haR  increased  pro- 
IVlnical  digiomdy  of  late  years  throughout  the  Union,  and  three- 
s'*” fourths  of  it  is  from  grain.  In  1801  the  entire  distil- 
_ * lation  from  grain  and  fruits  was  only  about  10,000,000 
U*Ued  gallons;  in  1810  it  exceeded  20,000,000.  A bushel 
Stuia.  of  rye  is  calculated  to  yield  from  two  und  a-lialf  to 

Spirit*.  three  gallons  of  spirits,  making  the  consumption  of  rye 
for  this  article,  in  the  latter  year,  therefore,  between  five 
and  six  millions  of  bushels.  About  five  million  gal- 
lons were  in  the  same  year  distilled  from  molasses. 
The  whole  of  this  immense  quantity  of  spirits  is  con- 
sumed at  home,  together  with  upwards  of  six  million 
gallons  imported,  making  a total  of  31,725,417  gal- 
lons, according  to  the  official  returns,  and  allowing,  it 
is  said,  about  four  gallons  and  a half  per  annum  to  each 
person  in  the  states. 

Beef,  pork,  Beef  and  pork,  tallow,  hams,  butter  and  cheese,  lard, 
6tc-  live  cattle  and  horses,  are  also  valuable  branches  of 

the  export  trade  to  the  West  Indies.  Of  these  articles, 
as  exports,  in  1815  and  1816,  the  following  were  the 
proportions  and  value : 


Bet*. 

1 allow, 

hide*, 
and  live 
cattle. 

Butter 

and 

cheese. 

Pork, lard, 
bacon, 
and  live 
liop. 

llorsrs 

and 

mules. 

Sheep. 

Tout. 

1815 

181 6 

Doll*. 
40?. OOO 
?3H,tH»0 

Dolls. 

*«,ooo 

2*3,000 

Dolls. 

498.000 

719.000 

Dolls. 

155.000 

304.000 

DolU- 

.10.000 

49.000 

Dolls. 

1 ..139.000 
2,09.1.000 

Tobacco.  Tobacco  is  indigenous  to  America,  and  finds  its 
principal  market  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Holland.  Before  the  revolution,  it  is  said 
to  have  constituted,  in  value,  between  a quarter  and 
one-third  of  all  the  exports  of  the  North  American 
colonies.  Since  that  period  its  average  value,  as  an 
export,  lias  not  exceeded,  and  scarcely  equalled  what 
it  was  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  From  180*2  to 
1807  this  was  about  S 6,000,000;  from  1808  to  1813, 
only  2,300,000.  In  1815  and  1816,  it  averaged  ten 
million  dollars,  owing  to  the  quantity  on  hand  ami 
high  prices;  in  the  former  year  34,149 bhds.  at  an 
average  of  896,  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain;  ami 
in  1816,  31,756,  at  *185. 

C«#tum.  Colton  is  another  important  modern  article  of 
American  growth  and  exportation,  called  the  sen- 
island  and  upland  cotton ; the  former  growing  along 
the  coasts,  the  latter  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  interior. 
A machine,  of  American  invention,  used  in  the  clean- 
ing of  the  upland  cotton,  has  much  improved  the 
prospect  of  the  agriculturist  in  cultivating  it,  and 
given  birth  indeed  to  the  article  n*  an  export.  Prior 
to  tlxxs  invention,  in  1793,  the  plant  was  little  grown, 
and  scarcely  a pound  of  it  exported  ; it  has  now  become 
the  principal  object  of  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
planters,  and  nearly  supplanted  their  indigo.  In  1792 
the  entire  exports  of  the  United  States  were  valued 
only  at  820,753,098  ; and  in  1807  this  new  article  of 
commerce  amounted  to  more  than  half  that  sum. 
Great  Britain  is  the  principal  market  for  American 
cotton ; the  whole  quantity  of  which,  as  an  export, 
amounted,  in  1791,  to  189,31(»lbs.  In  1815  tod  1816 
wc  find  the  returns  as  follow: 


Sm-MumI.  Upland.  OCridnkw,  N A Mr 

1815  8,449,951  74,548, 7p6  *17,529,000  klCA 

1816  9,900,326  72,046,790  24,106,000 

To  Great  Britain  alone,  in  1807,  the  custom-house 
entries  of  this  article  amounted  to  SI  1,953,378.  Stour. 

Flax-seed  (generally  shipped  to  Inland)  is  thus  — 
valued  during  the  same  period  ; United 

Bntbrli.  Value. 

In  1815  267,101  S 326,000 

1816  636,467  1,082,000 

Indigo,  which  has  lately  been  neglected  for  the  indigo, 
growth  of  cotton,  constituted,  for  a long  period,  the 
second  great  staple  of  Carolina  ; 2 1 6,9*24  lbs.  of  this  ar- 
ticle were  exported  from  South  Carolina  alone  in  1754 ; 
and  just  before  the  revolution,  upwards  of  one  million 
pounds  was  the  annual  average.  In  1794  we  find 
1 ,550,800  lbs.  among  the  returns  to  congress  ; but  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  is  supposed  to  have  been 
foreign  indigo  re-imported. 

The  following  table  exhibit*  the  comparative  value  of 
the  produce  of  the  sea,  of  the  forest,  of  agriculture,  and 
of  manufactures  exported,  for  each  year,  from  1803  to 
1816: 

Of  t l«r  sea.  Of  the  CuresL  Of  agriculture.  Of  manufactures.  Compare- 
D»ll*.  Dolls.  Dulls.  Dolls.  live  valises 

1803  2,635,000  4,850,000  32,995,000  1 ,355,000 n{ 

1804  3,420,000  4,630,000  30,890,000  2,100,000  hc 

1805  2,884,000  5,261,000  31.562,000  2.300,000  p U* 

1806  3,116.000  4.861,000  30,125,000  2,707,000 

1807  2,804,000  5,476.000  37,832,000  2,120,000 

1808  832,000  1,399,000  6,746,000  344,000 

1809  1,710.000  4,583,000  23,234,000  1,506,000 

1810  1,481,000  4,978,000  33,502.000  1,917,000 

1811  1,413,000  5,286,000  35.550.600  2.376,000 

1812  935,000  2,701,000  24,555,000  1,355,000 

1813  301,000  1,107,000  23,119,000  390,000 

1814  188,000  570,000  5,613,000  246,300 

1815  912,000  3,910,000  38,910,000  1.-553,000 

1816  1,331,000  7,293,000  53,354,000  1,755,000 

From  this  it  appears,  that  on  an  average  of  eight 
years,  from  1803  to  1811,  the  produce  of  agriculture 
constituted  about  three  quarters,  in  value,  of  all  the 
domestic  exports  of  the  United  States;  the  produce  of 
the  forest,  about  one-ninth ; of  the  sea,  about  one- 
fifteenth  ; and  manufacture*,  about  one-twentieth. 

These  documents,  for  which  we  are  principaUv  in- 
debted to  the  second  edition  of  .Mr.  Pitkin's  recent 
work,  will  best  demonstrate  to  the  sober  calculator  the 
relative  importance  of  American  agriculture.  To  that 
work,  and  our  future  article  on  the  United  States, 
we  must  refer  for  further  details ; but  the  progressive 
march  of  this  mighty  empire  to  what  may  prove  an 
almost  indefinite  prosperity,  must  he  interesting  at 
every  stage.  We  are  not  amongst  the  converts  of  Mr. 
Birkbcck's  popular  reasoning  on  the  unequalled  advan- 
tages of  his  adopted  country ; but  a passage  or  two 
from  his  picturesque  description  of  the  manner  of  set- 
tlement in  the  western  territory,  toward  which  all  the 
redundant  population  of  Old  America,  a*  it  is  now 
called,  is  migrating  with  as  much  eagerness  as  are 
Europeans,  may  well  dose  our  remarks  on  this  subject. 

“ The  land,  when  intended  for  sale,  is  laid  out  in 
the  government  surveys  in  quarter  sections  of  160  acres, 
being  one-fourth  of  a square  mile.  The  whole  is  then 
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jS\  AME-  offered  to  the  public  by  auction,  and  that  which  remain® 
RICA,  unsold,  which  is  generally  a very  large  proportion, 
may  be  purchased  at  the  land-office  of  the  district,  at 
Political  two  dollars  per  acre,  one-fourth  to  be  paid  down,  and 
“state”*  the  remaining  three-fourths  at  several  instalments,  to 
__  ’ be  completed  in  five  years. 
lr mud  “ The  poor  emigrant,  having  collected  the  eighty 

Sraici-  dollars,  repairs  to  the  land-office,  and  enters  his  quar- 
Enigranti  ter  section,  then  works  his  way  without  another  “cent" 
in  the  west-  in  his  pocket,  to  the  solitary  spot,  which  is  to  be  his 
mi  trrn-  fulure  abode,  in  a two-horse  waggon,  containing  his 
family,  and  lii®  little  all.  consisting  of  a few  blankets, 
a skillet,  his  rifle,  and  his  axe.  Suppose  him  arrived 
in  the  spring;  after  putting  up  a little  log  cabin,  he 
proceeds  to  clear,  with  intense  labour,  a plot  of  fpviund 
for  Indian  corn,  which  is  to  be  their  next  year  s sup- 
port ; but,  for  the  present,  being  without  means  of 
obtaining  a supply  of  flour,  he  depends  on  his  gun  for 
subsistence,  in  pursuit  of  the  game,  lie  is  compelled, 
after  his  day’s  wairk,  to  wade  through  the  evening  dews, 
up  to  the  waist,  in  long  grass,  or  bushes  ; and  return- 
ing, finds  nothing  to  lie  on  but  a bear's  skin,  on  the 
coid  ground,  exposed  to  every  blast  through  the  sides, 
and  every  shower  through  the  open  roof  of  his  wretched 
dwelling,  which  he  does  not  even  attempt  to  close,  till 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  often  not  then.  Under 
these  distresses  of  extreme  toil  and  exposure,  debarred 
from  every  comfort,  many  valuable  lives  have  sunk, 
which  have  been  charged  to  the  climate. 

“ The  individual,  whose  case  is  included  in  this 
seeming  digression,  escaped  the  ague,  but  he  lay  three 
weeks  delirious  iu  a nervous  fever,  of  which  he  yet  feels 
the  remains;  owing,  no  doubt,  to  excessive  fatigue. 
Casualties,  doubly  calamitous  iu  their  forlorn  estate, 
would  sometimes  assail  them.  He,  for  instance,  had 
the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg  at  a time  when  his 
wife  was  confined  by  sickness,  and  for  three  days  they 
were  only  supplied  with  water,  by  a child  of  two  years 
old,  having  no  means  of  communicating  with  their 
neighbours  (neighbours  ten  miles  off  perhaps)  until  the 
fourth  day.  He  had  to  carry  the  little  grain  he  could 
procure,  twelves  miles  to  be  ground ; and  remember* 
once  seeing  at  the  mill,  a man  who  had  brought  his 
sixty  miles,  and  was  compelled  to  wait  three  days  for 
Ins  turn. 

“ Such  arc  the  difficulties  which  these  pioneers  have 
to  encounter ; but  they  diminish  as  settlements  approach 
each  other,  and  are  only  heard  of  by  their  successors. 
The  number  of  emigrants  who  passed  this  way,  was 
greater  last  year  than  in  auv  preceding;  and  the  present 
spring  they  are  still  more  numerous  than  the  last. 
Fourteen  waggons  yesterday,  and  thirteen  to-day,  have 
gone  through  this  town.  Myriads  take  their  coprse 
down  the  Ohio.  The  waggons  swarm  with  children. 
1 heard  to-day  of  three  together,  which  contain  forty- 
two  of  these  young  citizens.  The  wildest  solitudes  are 
to  the  taste  of  some  people.  General  Boon,  who  was 
chiefly  instrumental  m the  first  settlement  of  Kentucky, 
is  of  this  turn.  It  is  said,  that  he  is  now,  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  pursuing  the  daily  chase,  200  miles  to  the 
westward  ol  the  last  abode  of  civilized  man.  He  had 
retired  to  a chosen  spot,  beyond  the  Missouri,  which, 
after  him  is  named  Boon's  Lick,  out  of  the  reach,  as 
he  flattered  himself,  of  intrusion ; but  white  men,  even 
there,  incroached  upon  him,  and  two  years  ago  he 
weut  back  200  miles  farther.  ” (Jane  11,  1817.) 


In  another  place  he  says,  “ From  what  I have  seen,  N.  AME- 
and  heard  from  others,  of  America,  east  of  the  Alleghany  RICA, 
mountains,  I judge  that  artisans  in  general  will  succeed 
in  any  part  of  it;  and  that  labourers  of  every  descrip-  ^.liikal 
lion  will  greatly  improve  their  condition : in  so  much,  Ml^,on>* 

that  they  will,  if  saving  and  industrious,  soon  lay  by  * 

enough  to  tempt  them  to  migrate  still  farther  in  quest  U*k*d 
of  land,  on  which  they  may  establish  themselves  as  Statu. 
proprietors.  TUat  mercantile  adventurers  would  be 
likely  to  succeed  as  well,  but  not  belter  than  in  Eng- 
land ; that  clerks,  lawyers,  and  doctors,  would  gain 
nothing  by  the  exchange  of  countries.  The  same  of 
master  manufacturers  in  general.'’ — AVer  on  a Journey 
in  Amenta,  8vo. 

In  his  Letter*  from  lUinoit,  Mr,  Birkbeck  furnishes 
us  with  the  following  calculations: 

“ Copy  front  my  memorandum-booL 
“ Estimate  of  money  required  for  the  comfortable  csta-  Euim-m*  of 
blishment  of  my  family  on  Bolting- house,  now 
English,  prairie;  on  which  the  first  instalment  is 
paid.  About  720  acres  of  wood-land,  and  720 
prairie,  the  latter  to  be  chiefly  grass; 

Dolls. 

Second  instalment,  August  1819,  720  dollars; 
third,  Aug.  1820,  720  dollars;  fourth,  Aug. 

1821,  720  dollars  ....  2,160 

Dwelling-house  and  appurtenances  . . 4,500 

Other  buildings 1 ,500 

4,680  rods  of  fencing;  viz.  3,400  on  the  prairie, 
und  1,280  round  the  wood-land  . . 1,170 

Sundry  wells,  200 dollars;  gates,  100  dollars; 

cabins,  200  dollars  . . , , 500 

100  head  of  rattle,  900  dollars  ; 20  sows,  Ax. 

100 dollars;  sheep,  1,000  dollars  . . 2,000 

Ploughs,  waggons,  Arc.  and  sundry  tools  and  im- 
plements   270 

Housekeeping  until  the  land  supplies  us  . 1 ,000 

Shepherd  one  year’s  wages,  herdsman  one  year, 

anti  sundry  other  labourers  ...  1 ,000 

One  cabinet-maker,  and  one  wheelwright,  one 
year,  making  furniture  and  implements,  300 

dollars  each 600 

Sundry  articles  of  furniture,  ironmongery,  pot- 
tery, glass,  &c 500 

Sundries,  fruit-trees,  Sec.  ....  100 

First  instalment  already  paid  . . . 720 

Five  horses  on  hand,  worth  . . . 300 

Exnente  of  freight  and  carriage  of  linen,  bed- 
aing.  books,  clothing.  See.  Arc.  . . 1,000 

Value  of  articles  brought  from  England  . 4,500 

Voyage  and  journey 2,000 


Dollars  23,820 


<£5,359  sterling. 

Allow  about  600  dollars  more  for  seed 
ami  corn 141 


<£5,500." 


The  entire  cost  of  purchasing,  fencing,  and  watering 
the  land  until  it  shall  begin  to  yield  a profit,  either  as 
pasture  or  arable,  according  to  this  gentleman,  averages 
about  18*.  an  acre.  Buildipgs,  &c.  included,  Mr.  B. 
calculates  that  2000/.  would  suffice  for  640  acres. 

3 r 2 
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N.  AME-  **  Ai  to  obtaining;  lulmurcrs"  says  Mr.  Birbbeck,  “ a 
RICA,  single  settler  may  get  his  labour  clone  by  the  piece  on 
\^^***'  moderate  terms,  not  higher  than  iu  some  parts  of  Eng- 
Puliiicdl  |and ; but  if  many  families  settle  together,  all  requiring 
"^tatT*1  article,  and  none  supplying  it,  they  must  obtain  it 

‘ from  elsewhere.  Let  them  import  English  labourers,  or 

Untied  make  advantageous  proposals  to  such  as  are  conti- 
nuallv  arriving  at  the  eastern  ports. 

“ Provisions  are  cheap  of  course.  Wheat  three  and 
fourpence  sterling  per  bushel.  Beef  and  pork  two- 
pence per  pound,  groceries  and  clothing  dear,  building 
moderate,  either  by  wood  or  brick.  Bricks  are  laid  by 
the  thousand,  at  eight  dollars  or  under,  including 
lime. 

“ Privations  I cannot  enumerate.  Their  amount  de- 
pends on  the  previous  habits  and  present  disposition  of 
individuals : for  myself  and  family,  the  privations  al- 
ready experienced,  or  anticipated,  are  of  small  account 
compared  with  the  advantages. 

“Horses,  60  to  100  dollars,  or  upwards ; cows,  10  to 
20  dollars ; sows,  3 to  5 dollars. 

“ Society  is  made  up  of  new  comers  chiefly,  and 
of  course  must  partake  of  the  leading  characters  of 
these. 


**  Roads  as  yet  are  in  a state  of  nature. 

“ Purchase*  of  land  are  best  made  at  the  land-offices  : 
payments,  five  years,  or  prompt ; if  the  latter,  eight 
per  cent,  discount. 

“ Mechanics'  wages,  1 dollar  to  1$.  Carpenters, 
smiths,  shoemakers,  brickmakers,  and  bricklayers,  are 
among  the  first  in  requisition  for  a new  settlement : 
others  follow  in  course; — tanners,  saddlers,  tailors, 
hatters,  tin-workers,  At.  Ac. 

“ We  rely  on  good  markets  for  produce,  through  the 
grand  navigable  communication  we  enjoy  with  the 
ocean. 

“ Medical  aid  is  not  of  difficult  attainment  The 
English  of  both  sexes,  and  strangers  in  general,  are 
liable  to  some  bilious  attacks  on  their  first  arrival : 
these  complaints  seem,  however,  simple,  and  not  diffi- 
cult to  manage  if  taken  in  time. 

“ The  manufactures  you  mention  may  hereafter  be  eli- 
gible; cotton,  woollen,  linen,  stockings,  Ac.  Cer- 
tainly not  at  present.  Beer,  spirits,  pottery,  tanning, 
are  objects  of  immediate  attention. 

“ The  rawer  ale  of  our  district  are  not  much  known. 
We  have  excellent  limestone  ; I believe  we  have  coal : 
wood  will,  however,  be  the  cheapest  fuel  for  some 


years. 

“ Implements  are  cheap  till  you  commence  with  the 
iron.  A waggon,  35  or  40  dollars,  exclusive  of  tier  to 
wheels.  A strong  waggon  for  the  road,  complete,  will 
amount  to  160  dollars  or  upwards. 

“The  best  mode  of  coming  from  England  to  this  part 
of  the  western  country  is  by  an  eastern  port,  thence  to 
Pittsburg,  and  down  the  Ohio  to  Shawnee  town. 
Clothing,  bedding,  household  linen,  simple  medicines 
of  the  best  quality,  and  sundry  small  articles  of  cutlery 
and  light  tools,  are  the  best  things  for  an  emigrant  to 
bring  out* 

Manure-  Manufactures. — Though  very  great  encourage- 

turc*.  ment  is  everywhere  given  to  ingenious  European  and 
Other  mechanics  and  handicraftsmen,  the  manufactures 
of  America  are  yet  in  their  infancy ; but  they  have  of 
late  greatly  improved.  Whilst  land,  however,  is  so 
cheap,  ana  wages  are  so  high,  continual  impediments 


must  arise  to  mechanists,  and  encouragements,  in  n.  AME- 
proporlion,  to  agriculturists.  It  has  been  recommended  RICA, 
to  cany  this  principle  into  every  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  ; to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  to  the  PdjtjcM 
raw  material,  cotton,  sugar,  Ac.  which,  being  prepared 

in  their  crudest  possible  form,  may  be  exported  to  

Europe  for  completion  in  manufacture,  even  for  their  United 
home  consumption,  at  the  place  where  these  articles  are  &*><'*- 
first  grown. 

At  the  period  when  the  importation  of  all  manufac- 
tures was  lately  Mopped  from  Europe,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans were  actually  forced  into  them,  no  less  than  a 
capital  of  81,000,000,000  was  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufactories of  the  United  States ; but  no  sooner  did 
the  external  cause  cease  to  operate,  than  the  internal 
stimulus  was  also  found  deficient.  The  manufactories, 
although  established  quickly,  broke  up,  and  now  not 
more  than  8500,000,000  are  employed ; so  impossi- 
ble has  it  been  found  to  force  this  system  upon  the 
country.  There  is  consequently  no  stated  and  conti- 
nuous employ  for  anv  one  man* in  the  United  States; 
he  is  successively  a farmer,  a lawyer,  a clergyman,  a 
merchant,  a congress  man,  a soldier,  and  a diplomatist ; 
he  is,  in  fact,  freed  from  all  restraint  as  to  his  vocation, 
and  may  pursue  any  to  which  he  may  be  propelled  by 
his  particular  genius. 

The  following  list  shows  the  annual  value  of  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States,  before  the  peace  of  1815 
had  diminished  them : 

Manufactures  of  wood 825,000,000 


leather 24,000,000 

soap  & tallow  candles  10,000,000 
spermaceti  candles  A oil  500,000 
refined  sugar  .....  1,600,000 

cards 300,000 

hats 13,000,000 

spirituous  A malt  liquors  14,000,000 

iron  18,000,000 

cotton,  wool,  and  flax  45,000,000 


Making  a total  of  . . 8151,400,000 


And  the  exports  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table  : 


Yean. 

Exports  of  manufacture*. 

Total  of  both. 

From  domestic 
materials. 

From  foreign 
materials. 

1803 

* 790,000 

S 565,000 

81,350,000 

1804 

1,6.50,000 

450,000 

2,100,000 

1805 

1,579,000 

721,000 

2,300,000 

1806 

1 ,889,000 

818,000 

2,707,000 

1807 

1,652,000 

468,000 

2,120,000 

1808 

309,000 

35,000 

344,000 

1809 

1,266,000 

240,000 

1,506,0001 

1810 

1,359.000 

558,000 

1,917,000 

1811 

2,062,000 

314,000 

2,376,000 

1812 

1,135,000 

220,000 

1,353,000 

1813 

372,000 

18,000 

390,000 

1814 

233,200 

13,000 

246,000 

1815 

1,321,000 

232,000 

1,553,000 

1816 

1,415,000 

340,000 

1,755,000 
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N.  A ME.  The  manufactures  from  foreign  materials  are,  at  pre- 
HICA.  sent,  spirits  from  molasses,  refined  sugars,  chocolate, 
gunpowder,  brass  and  copper,  and  medicines.  The 
Political  manufacture  of  wool  is  thriving,  and  the  Merino  breed 
ar»d  Moral  increases  rapidly  throughout  the  several  states.  In 
^ iron,  and  especially  hemp,  the  United  States  will  soon 
be  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Kentucky 
produced  in  one  year  to  the  value  of  1700,000,  in  a 
quantity  of  120,000  cwt.  In  the  same  year,  in  the 
same  state,  were  produced  40,000  cwt.  of  cordage,  of 
the  value  of  1400,000,  making  a total  for  both  articles 
of  11,100,000.  The  cotton  consumed,  reckoning  the 
average  of  the  three  years  1811,  1812,  and  1813, 
exceeds  20,000,000  lbs. 

In  wood,  the  chief  manufactures  are  household 
furniture,  carriages  of  all  kinds,  ships,  and  pot  and 
peart  ashes. 

The  manufactures  of  leather  are  boots,  shoes,  har- 
ness, and  saddles.  Soap  and  tallow  candles  are  manu- 
factured in  private  families  as  well  as  in  general  esta- 
blishments. Cotton,  wool,  and  flax  are  also  manu- 
factured much  in  private  families.  Fifty  thousand  tons 
of  bar-iron  are  annually  consumed ; 10,000  tons  arc 
exported  in  a rude  state,  for  foreign  completion,  and 
the  remaining  40,000  are  manufactured  at  home. 
Sheet,  slit,  and  hoop  iron  are  almost  wholly  made  at 
home ; and  cut  nails  are  manufactured  for  home  con- 
sumption, of  which  300  tons  are  annually  exported. 

Cutlery  and  fine  hardware,  and  steel- work,  are  entirely 
imported  from  Britain.  Of  copper  and  brass  works, 
almost  all  the  zinc  and  all  the  copper  is  imported. 
Colours  of  red  and  white  lead  are  imported  largely ; 
but  lead  for  shot  is  found  and  made  at  home.  Plated 
ware  is  made  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Charlestown.  Gunpowder, 
coarse  earthenware,  window-glass,  glass  bottles,  and 
white  glass  decanters,  are  manufactured  there  nearly 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  consumption.  About 

1.000. 000  bushels  of  salt  are  manufactured,  and 

3.000. 000  are  imported.  The  white  crockeryware  of 
Philadelphia  will,  it  is  asserted,  compete  with  any  ia 
England.  Saltpetre  is  made  in  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Massachusetts,  and  East  and  West  Tennessee.  Nearly 

10.000. 000  lbs.  of  maple-tree  sugar  is  produced  in 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Vermont,  anil  East  Tennessee.  Good 
copperas  is  produced  in  West  Tennessee  and  Vermont. 

Twenty-five  millions  of  gallons  of  ardent  spirits  are 
yearly  distilled  and  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
Four  hundred  water  and  horse  mills,  which  work 
120,000  spindles  for  cotton-spinning,  are  employed. 
Fulling-mills  2,000,  and  400,000  looms.  One  hundred 
millions  of  yards  of  cloth  made  from  wool,  cotton,  and 
flax.  For  making  gunpowder  there  are  300  mills, 
600  furnaces,  forges,  and  bloomeries ; and  for  manu- 
facturing paper  there  are  200  mills. 

In  Vermont  the  manufactures  are  those  of  iron,  lead, 
pipe-clay,  marble,  distilleries,  maple-tree  sugar,  flour, 
and  wool.— In  Massachusetts,  duck,  cotton,  woollen, 
cut  nails  (which  are  made  by  a newly-invented  machine, 
capable  of  cutting  200,000  a day),  paper,  cotton  and 
wool  cards,  playing-cards,  shoes,  silk  and  thread  lace, 
wire,  snuff,  oil,  chocolate  and  powder-mills,  mills  for 
sawing  timber,  iron-works  and  slitting-mills,  mills  for 
grinding  grain,  fulling-mills,  distilleries  and  glass- 
works. In  Rhode  Island,  cotton,  linen,  and  tow  cloth, 
iron,  rum,  spirits,  paper,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  sper- 


maceti, sugar,  machines  for  cutting  screws,  and  fur-  N.  AME- 
naces  for  casting  hollow  ware. — In  Connecticut,  silk,  WCA. 
wool,  card-teeth,  (made  by  a machine  at  the  rate  of 
86,000  an  hour),  buttons,  linen,  cotton,  glass,  snuff,  J^j**®* 
powder,  iron,  paper,  oil,  and  well-wrought  fire-  Suie' 

arms. — In  New  York  are  manufactured  wheel  car-  * 

riages  of  all  kinds,  refined  sugar,  potters'- ware,  urn-  United 
breilas,  musical  instruments,  glass,  iron,  and  steam-  States, 
boats. — In  New  Jersey  we  find  tanneries,  lealher-ma- 
nufactorics,  iron- works,  powder-mills,  cotton,  paper,  u*fe,‘ 
copper-mines,  lead-mines,  stone  and  slate  quarries. — 

In  Pennsylvania , on  the  Lehigh  river,  are  some  good 
collieries,  distilleries,  rope-walks,  sugai-houses,  hair- 
powder-manufactories,  iron-founderies,  shot-manufac- 
tories, steam-engines,  and  mill-machinery ; the  pneu- 
matic cock  for  tapping  air-tight  casks ; hydrostatic 
blow-pipe  manufactories,  type-founderies,  improvements 
in  printing,  and  a carpet-manufactory.  In  Delaware 
are  found  cotton,  and  bolting-cloth  and  powder  manu- 
factories; fulling,  snufT,  slitting,  paper,  grain,  and  saw 
mills. — In  Maryland  are  iron-works,  collieries,  grist- 
mills, glass-works,  stills,  paper  aud  cotton  mills. — In 
Virginia,  abundant  lead-mines,  iron-mines,  copper- 
mines,  vast  collieries,  and  marble-quarries. — In  A’o»- 
tncky,  cotton,  wire,  paper,  and  oil,  are  made. — In  Ohio, 
ship-building  is  pursued  to  a vast  extent,  and  this 
branch  of  manufacture  is  spread  indeed  throughout  all 
the  United  States. — In  North  Carolina,  the  pitch  pine 
produces  excellent  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  lumber. 

Here  are  iron-works,  and  a gold-mine  producing  virgin 
gold, — In  South  Carolina  are  found  gold,  silver,  lead, 
black-lead,  copper  and  iron  mines;  coarse  cornelian 
stones,  and  some  other  semi-pellucid  stones  of  various  * * 

hues;  variegated  marble,  nitrous  stones  and  sand,  red 
and  yellow  ochres,  potters’-clay,  fullers'-carth,  dye- 
stuffs, chalk,  crude  alum,  sulphur,  nitre,  and  vitriol. — 

Indigo,  silk,  and  sago  in  Georgia. — Cotton,  wool,  cord- 
age, shot,  and  hair-powder,  are  manufactured  in  Loui- 
siana. 

Finance. — The  Washington  administration,  with  Finance. 

Mr,  Hamilton  as  secretary,  founded  an  internal  revenue 
by  taxation,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  abolished ; and  the 
public  revenue  depended  entirely  upon  the  customs.  Mr. 

Maddison  pursued  the  same  policy,  until  the  last  war 
expenditure  forced  the  country  again  to  impose  a taxa- 
tion on  land,  houses,  and  manufactures,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not,  on  the  whole  amount  to  SI 0,000,000; 
but  even  this,  small  as  it  is,  has  been  to  a considerable 
degree  repealed  since  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Monroe  has,  in  his  message,  2d  December,  1817, 
recommended  to  congress  the  repeal  of  the  whole 
internal  taxation  This  must  be  followed  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  regular  army;  and  such  is  the  jealousy 
existing  with  regard  to  every  subject  connected  with 
the  independence  of  the  country,  that  the  prevalent 
fear  at  present  is,  lest  the  standing  army,  which  con- 
sists of  only  10,000  men,  spread  all  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  may  become  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the 
American  citizens,  the  whole  of  whom  are  armed,  or 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  have  besides  a disciplined 
body  of  militia  of  nearly  1,000,000  men. 

Previons  to  the  late  war  with  this  country,  the 
revenues  of  the  United  States  were  derived  from  duties 
and  taxes  on  imports,  tonnage  of  ships  and  vessels, 
spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States,  and  stills ; 
postage  of  letters,  taxes  on  patents,  dividends  on  bank 
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\ \ ME-  stock,  snuff  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  sugar 
KK- 1.  refined  there,  sale)  by  auction,  licences  to  retail  wines 
and  distilled  spirits;  carriages;  stamps,  direct  taxes, 
i-uui'fal  ni1^  &i>^  public  lauds.  Since  tlmt  time  some 
6t4i.-  ' alteration*  have  taken  place.  The  amount  of  the 
actual  receipt  from  the;  customs,  from  January  1st  to 
I nfad  June  20t.li,  IlllU.-wai  $15,426,951. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  (Mr. 
Dallas)  for  the  year  1816,  states,  that  on  the  12th  of 
February  of  that  year,  the  whole  of  the  public  debt, 
funded  and  floating-,  wus  $123,630,692 ; but,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1817,  it  did  not  exceed  8109,748,272. 
The  actual  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  1816  were 
$65,702,628  gross. 

N tiii-iul  The  history  of  this  debt  is,  in  brief,  as  follows: 
u.-tu.  The  jr|>t  contracted  during  the  revolutionary  war 
exceed  d S ! 35,000,000 ; about  one-half  of  which 
was  collected  by  means  of  luxes  levied  during  the 
war,  end  for  the  remainder  the  United  States  con- 
tinued indebted  in  1783,  when  peace  and  independ- 
ence were  ratified.  The  American  treasury,  during 
the  struggle  for  that  independence,  advanced  little 
else  than  paper,  which  was  called  continental  money, 
and  which  at  last  suffered  so  considerable  a deprecia- 
tion, that  1,000  naper  dollars  would  not  purchase  more 
than  one  silver  dollar.  The  specie  value  of  the  debt, 
in  April  1783,  not  calculating  upon  the  paper  de- 
preciation, umounted  to  $42,000,375,  uud  its  interest 
annually  to  S 2,4 15,956.  This  interest  was  not  paid 
under  the  old  confederation,  ami  amounted,  in  1790, 
to  $54,124,464;  the  stale  debts,  and  its  interest, 
were  $25,000,900-  The  general  government  took  to 
themselves  only  821,500,000  of  the  debts  of  the 
several  states,  although  Mr.  Hamilton  advised  the 
assumption  of  the  whole  of  the  debt,  both  state  and 
continental.  The  sum  total  due  in  December  1794, 
was  $76,096,468. 

For  the  liquidation  of  this  debt  and  its  interest, 
certain  import  duties,  und  duties  on  distilled  spirits, 
were  imposed.  The  sum  of  $600,000,  for  the  national 
defence  und  support  of  government,  was  appointed  out 
of  these  imposts  ; the  remainder  of  which,  after  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  was  to  be  appropriated 
S uk  to  the  establishment  of  a sinking-fund,  under  direction 

0f  certain  commissioners,  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
whole  debt.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1794,  the  com- 
missioners of  this  sinking-fund  had  purchased  stock 
amounting  to  $2,265,022.  In  March,  1795,  congress 
again  made  other  provisions  for  this  sinking-fund,  in 
trust  to  commissioners,  as  before,  until  the  whole  debt 
should  be  liquidated. 

The  whole  debt  of  the  United  States,  funded  and 
temporary,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1800,  amounted  to 
• 79,433,820  The  war  with  the  Indians;  the  ex- 
pence* attending  the  suppression  of  two  insurrections 
in  Pennsylvania  on  account  of  the  whiskey-tax  ; the 
sums  employed  in  the  negoeiations  with  the  Barbarv 
powers;  and  the  disputes  with  revolutionary  France 
in  1798-99,  produced  this  augmentation  of  the 
debt. 

In  1802.  on  the  28th  of  April,  congress  enacted,  that 
$7,300,000  annually  should  be  added  to  the  sinking- 
fund,  for  the  purposes  already  mentioned.  The  amount 
of  the  debt  in  1803  was  something  more  than 
$70,000,000,  of  which  $32,1 19,21 1 were  claimed  by 
foreigners, $ 5,603,564  by  particular  slates, $ 10,096,398 


by  certain  corporate  bodies,  and  $22,330,606  were  N.  aME- 
held  by  American  citizens.  MCA. 

On  thp  lOlh  of  November,  1803,  $700,000  annually 
were  added  to  the  sinking-fund ; so  that  its  annual  P«4Ui«*l 
income  then  amounted  to  $8,900,000.  From  1800  to 
1812,  a large  portion  of  the  debt  was  paid  otf,  owing  _ 
to  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  nation ; and  on  the  United 
1st  of  January,  1812,  the  debt  was  found  to  amount  **•■«*• 
only  to  $45,1.5-1,489;  and  au  ad  valorem  import-duty 
of  only  two  and  a half  per  cent,  was  laid  on  during 
that  period. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1812,  congress, contemplating  Ljuiu. 
a war  with  England,  authorized  u loan  of  $ 1 1,000,000, 
of  which  $8,034,700  was  funded.  In  1813  the  sum 
of  $324,200  of  this  stock  was  redeemed  by  the  sink- 
ing-fund. On  the  8th  of  January,  1813,  another  loan 
of  $ 16,000,000  was  authorized  : this  loan  being  raised 
by  individuals,  every  $88  paid  iti  silver,  entitled  the 
lender  to  a certificate  of  $100  in  stock.  The  stock, 
therefore,  issued  to  supply  this  loan  amounted  to 
$18,109,377,  allowing  a premium  to  the  lenders  of 
• 2,109,377,  On  the  2d  of  August,  1813,  another 
loan  of  $7,500,000  was  decreed,  and  raised  by  issuing 
stock  amounting  to  $8,498,583. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1814,  a loan  of  $25,000,000 
was  authorized;  but  of  this  only  $11,400,000  was 
raised : for  which  stock  was  issued  amounting  to 
$ 14, 262, .'351.  To  supply  the  deficiency  of  these  loans 
treasury  notes  were  issued,  it  being  found  that  30  per 
cent  depreciation  had  taken  place  on  the  latter  loans. 

The  total  amount  of  stock  issued  was  $48,905,012, 
while  the  actual  money  received  by  government  was 
only  $42,934,700.  The  states  of  New  York  and  Phi- 
ladelphia also  lent  money  to  government,  for  which 
$1,1 00,009  stock  was  issued ; so  that  the  total  funded 
on  these  loans  was  $50,105,022.  But  this  disadvanta- 
geous system  of  borrowing  was  soon  discontinued,  and 
treasury  notes  were  given,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
supply  the  demands,  to  the  amount  of  $ 18,452,800. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1815,  the  whole  debt  of 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $ 12 1 ,688.805,  including 
the  expencc  of  the  last  war,  the  old  debt,  and  the 
other  out-standing  debts.  Since  that  time,  on  the  24th 
of  February,  in  the  same  year,  $25,000,000  was  issued 
in  treasury  notes;  and  on  the  3d  of  March  following 
another  loan  of  $18,452,800  was  authorized,  in  the 
same  treasury  notes. 

The  sinking-fund  is  made  first  out  of  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $8,000,000  from  the  interest  of  the 
dpbt  already  redeemed,  which  amounted,  in  1813,  to 
$1,932,107;  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  which 
amounted,  in  that  same  year,  to  $830,671  ; and  from 
import  and  tonnage  duties. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1814,  the  sinking-fund  had  Preient 
discharged  of  the  national  debt,  $33,873,463.  In ,tal*  ^0* 
March  1817  the  sinking-fund  amounted  to $10,000, 000.  * **  c' 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1816,  the  public  debt,  as 
we  have  seen,  amounted  to  S 123,630,692;  and  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1817,  was  reduced  to  $109,748,272; 
making  a saving,  in  about  one  year,  of  $13,862,420. 

We  beg  to  subjoin  the  following  explanatory  tables : 

The  appropriations  and  payments  for  18 16  were 

Demands  on  the  treasury  for  that  year 

by  appropriations  . . . $32,475,303 
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N.  AME- 
RICA. 

PoUtkaJ 
and  Moral 
State. 

United 
State i. 


Viz. — For  civil  department,  foreign  in- 
tercourse, and  miscella- 
neous expences  . . *3,540,770 

Military  department, 
current  expendi- 
ture . . *7,794,250 

* Arrearages  . . 8,935,373 

16,729,623 

Naval  establishment  . 4,204,911 

Public  debt  . . . 8,000,000 


Payments  at  the  treasury,  to  the  1 st  of 
August,  1816  . • . . *26,332,174 


For  civil  department.  Arc.  . 1,829,015 

Military  do.  current 
expenditure  . *4/285,236 

Arrearages  . 8,935,372 

13.220,608 

Naval  department  . . 1,977,788 

Public  debt  (adding  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  1816  part  of 
the  balance  of  appropria- 
tion of  1815)  . . 9,354,752 


Leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  the 
annual  appropriation,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1816,  of  ....  *6,143,129 

To  which  add  the  part  surplus  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  1815,  used  for  the 
sinking-fund  ....  1,354,762 


And  the  whole  balance  is  . . . *7,497,891 


The  actual  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  1816  were 


The  cash  balance  in  the  treasury  (ex- 
cluding treasury  notes),  1st  Ja- 
nuary, 1816 

Customs,  for  seven  months,  from 
the  1st  of  Jan.  to  the  last  of  Au- 
gust 1816,  without  allowing  for 
debentures  on  drawback,  esti- 
mated at  S 1,829,564 

Direct  tax,  including  the  assumed 
quotas  of  New  York,  Ohio,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  for  the 
direct  tax  of  1816  . 

Internal  duties  .... 

Postage,  and  incidental  receipts  . 

Sales  of  public  lands  (excluding 
*211,440  received  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi territory,  and  payable  to 
Georgia)  . . * . 


*6/298,652 


21,3.54,743 


3,713,963 

3.864,000 

127,025 


676,710 


Receipts  iu  revenue,  from  the  1st 
of  January  to  the  1st 
of  August,*  1816  . *36,035,093 

Loam,  by  funding  and  is- 
suing treasury  notes  9,790,825 


Gross  receipts  from  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary to  the  1st  of  August,  1816 
Estimated  receipts,  from  the  1st  of 
August  to  the  31st  of  December, 
1816  . 


*45,825,918 


N.  AME- 
RICA. 


19,876,710 


Political 
<ukl  Moral 
State. 


Gross  annual  receipts  for  1816  . *65,702,628  United 

_______  Statu. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Pitkin  for  the  following  lucid  j**«**Pto» 
statement  of  the  annual  receipts  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  annual  expenditures,  from  the  commence-  Kl/Vem- 
ment  of  the  present  government,  to  the  31st  of  March  iu«bl 
1815. 


From  4th  of  March,  1789,  Receipts. 


to  31»t  December. 

Dali). 

Cu. 

1791 

4,418,913 

99 

1792 

3,661.932 

31 

1793 

4,614,423 

14 

1794 

5,128,432 

87 

1795 

5.954,534 

59 

1796 

7,137,529 

65 

1797 

8,303,560 

99 

1798 

7,820,575 

80 

1799 

7,475,773 

31 

1800 

10.777,709 

10 

1801 

12,846,530 

95 

1882 

13,668.233 

95 

1803 

11,064,097 

03 

1804 

11,826,307 

38 

1805 

13,560,693 

20 

1808 

15,559,931 

7 

1807 

16,398,019 

26 

1808 

17,060.661 

93 

1809 

7.773,473 

12 

1810 

9,384,214 

28 

1811 

14,423.529 

9 

1812 

9,801,132 

76 

1813 

14,340,409 

95 

1814 

11.181,625 

16 

From  Jan.  1st,  to  31st 

of  March, 

1815, 

2,337,058 

21 

Expenditures. 

Dolls.  Cts. 

. 1.718,129  37 
. 1,766,077  15 

. 1,707,348  28 
. 3,500,348  20 
. 4,350,596  45 
. 2,531,930  40 
. 2,833,590  96 
. 4,623,223  .54 
. 6,480,166  72 
. 7,411.369  97 
. 4.981,669  90 

. 3,737,079  91 
. 4,002,824  24 
. 4,452.858  91 
. 6,357,234  62 
. 6,080/209  36 
. 4,984,572  89 
. 6,504,338  85 
. 7,414,672  14 

. 5,311.082  28 
. 5,592,604  86 
. 17,829.498  70 
. 28,082,396  92 
. 30,127,686  38 

. 12,337,825  43 


*247,019,302  79  *184,719,336  43 
During  this  period  the  nccipts  from  the 
Customs,  were 


Internal  revenue 
Direct  taxes 
Postage  of  letters 
Sales  of  public  lands 
Miscellaneous 


*222,530,374  56 
9,016,342  24 
4,476,826  53 
747,388  40 
8,658,369  38 
1,590,001  68 


3 247,019,302  79 

The  txpenditures , during  the  same  period,  were 
For  pay  and  subsistence  of  the 

army *88,270,562  85 

Fortifications  of  ports  and  har- 
bours   4,374,805  26 

Fabrication  of  cannon  . . 263,61 1 54 

Purchase  of  saltpetre  . ♦ 150,000 

Additional  arms  . . . 300,000 

Arming  and  equipping  the  militia  1,100,000 
Detachment  of  militia  . . 170,000 

.Services  of  militia  . . . 2,000,000 

Services  of  volunteers  . . 1,000,000 


*97,628,979  65 
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N.  AMR-  Indian  department, 

RICA.  Holding  treaties  . $878,313  68 
Trading  houses  , 459,726  98 

Political  — ... 

Naval  department 

Foreign  intercourse,  (exclusive  of 

United  Barbary  powers)  and  including  the 
Sutt*.  gum  of  $6,361,000  paid  under  the 
convention  with  Great  Britain  of 
8th  of  January,  1802,  and  with 
France  of  the  30th  April,  1803  . 
Barbary  powers  . . ♦ . 

Civil  list  ..... 
Miscellaneous  civil  . • . 


The  exnenccs  of  the 


1,338,040  66 
47,818,303  68 


10,678,015  34 
2,405,322  40 
14,940,695  79 
9,909,978  91 


Civil,  diplomatic,  and 
miscellaneous  es- 
sences . . $1,765,513  3 

Military  department  5,959,625  79 
Indian  ditto  200,000 

Naval  ditto  (in- 
eluding  one  million 
for  permanent  in- 
crease of  navy)  . 3,986,658  75 


Politic*) 
and  Moral 
Stale. 

United 

States. 


Making 811,911,797  57 


$ 184,709,336  43 

In  addition  to  the  above  sum  of  . $247,019,302  79 
Received,  from  various  sources  of 
revenue,  from  March  4th,  1789, 
to  March  31st,  1815,  there  was 
received  into  the  treasury,  during 
the  same  period,  for 
Sales  of  bank  stock  . 

Dividends  on  ditto  . 

Interest  on  stock  remitted  to  Eu- 
rope ..... 

Gain  on  exchange  • . 

And  from  foreign  and  domestic 

loans 102,423,077  2 


Making  the  sum  total  of  receipts  to 
March  31st,  1815  . . . $354,157,487  20 


In  the  thirteenth  sitting  of  congress,  first  session,  Internal 
in  1813,  certain  internal  duties  were  laid  on,  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expences  of  the  intended  war, 18l5> 
although  the  original  plan  was  to  carry  on  the  war  by 
loans  only,  paying  the  interest  on  those  loans  and  the 
ordinary  expences  of  government.  This  was  to  be 
done  by  doubling  the  duties  on  imports,  and  imposing 
a tax  on  salt ; by  sales  of  public  land  ; by  direct  taxa- 
tion of  $3,000,000;  and  taxes  on  stills,  spirits,  re- 
fined sugar,  licences  to  retailers,  sales  at  auction,  car- 
riages, and  stamp-paper.  Of  these,  the  first  two 
quarters  produced  $2,212,491 ; and  the  last  two  quar- 
ters of  the  same  year,  only  $ 1 ,000,000. 

Congress  also  imposed  other  duties  on  iron,  candles, 
hats,  caps,  paper,  umbrellas,  parasols,  playing  and 
other  cards,  saddles,  bridles,  boots,  shoes,  beer,  ale, 
porter,  tobacco,  snuff,  and  segars,  leather,  gold  and 
silver  plated  goods,  jewellery,  paste-work,  household 
furniture,  gold  and  silver  watches. 


2,671,860 

1,101,720 

136,400 
805,127  59 


Besides  the  sum  of  . .$184,709,336  43 

Expended  for  the  foregoing  objects, 
the  expenditures,  in  relation  to  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  charges 
on  foreign  loans,  and  principal  of 
the  foreign  and  domestic  debt,  at 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  commissioners  abroad, 

were 167,524,588 

And  the  expenditures,  on  account  of 

the  revolutionary  government,  were  316,268  70 


Making  the  whole  expenditures  of 
the  United  States,  to  March  31st, 

1815  .....  $352,560,193  13 

Leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury,  at 

that  time,  of  ...  1 ,597,294  7 


$354,157,487  20 


The  actual  receipts  from  the  various 
sources  of  revenue,  from  March 
31st,  1815,  to  June  30th,  1816, 

were $36,595,141  11 

The  actual  expenditures,  during  the 
same  period,  for  the  military,  naval 
and  Indian  departments,  foreign 
intercouse.  Barbary  powers,  civil 
list,  and  miscellaneous  civil, 
amounted  to  ...  $29,503,172  57 


The  amount  of  internal  duties,  accruing  in 

1814,  was $3,262,197 

Deduct  duties,  refunded  or  remitted  . . . 11,793 

And  expence  of  collection 148,991 

The  amount  paid  into  the  treasury,  iu 

1814,  was  only 1,762,003 

In  1815,  the  internal  duties,  accruing, 

amounted  to 6,242,503 

Deduct  duties  refunded.  Sec.  8126,769, 

and  collection  expence 279,227 

The  umount  paid  into  the  treasury,  iu 

1815,  was 4,697,252 

The  amount  paid  from  the  1st  of  January 

to  the  30th  of  June,  1816,  was 3,241,427 


In  1815,  at  the  close  of  the  late  war  with  England, 
almost  all  those  duties  were  taken  off ; so  that  what 
now  remains,  are  duties  on  licences  for  stills  and 
boilers,  to  retailers ; on  carriages,  refined  sugar,  sales 
at  auction,  stamp-paper,  and  bank-notes. 

The  direct  taxes  have  hitherto  consisted  of  duties  on 
all  lands  and  lots  of  ground,  with  their  improvements, 
dwelling-houses,  and  slaves,  valued  by  assessors  at  a 
certain  rate  in  money. 

The  apportionment  of  these  taxes  to  the  different 
states,  serving  to  show  the  relative  importance  and 
wealth  of  each  separate  state,  will  be  made  clear  by 
the  following  table. 

In  1798,  the  $2,000,000  direct  tax  on  dwelling- 
houses,  lands,  and  slaves,  were  thus  apportioned  among 
the  states : 
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S.  AMR- 

New  Hampshire 

S77.705 

Delaware  . . , 

830,430 

RICA. 

Massachusetts  . 

260,435 

Maryland . . . 

152,600 

Rhode  Island . . 

3*7,504 

Virginia.  . . . 

345,488 

Political 

Connecticut  . . 

129,767 

Kentucky . . . 

37,643 

muI  Monti 

Vermont  . . . . 

46,864 

North  Carolina 

193,698 

New  York  . . . 

181,681 

South  Carolina 

112,997 

l 'nin<i 

New  Jersey  . . . 

98,387 

Georgia.  . . . 

38,815 

btate* 

Pennsylvania  . . 

237,178 

Tennessee  , . 

18,807 

The  number  of  acre*  valued  under  the 
act  of  1798,  amounted  to  163,746,688, 

amounting  to 2479,293,264 

Number  of  dwelling-houses,  above  $ 1 00, 

276,695,  valued  at 140,683,984 


Total  value  of  lands  aud  houses  ....  $619,977,248 


The  slaves  enumerated  were  393,219.  The  pro- 
portion assessed  upon  houses  was  $471,989;  on  land, 
$1,327,713;  on  slave*,  $196,610.  In  some  of  the 
states  the  valuations  were  not  completed  until  three  nr 
four  years  after  the  tax  was  laid  ; from  the  date  of  its 
imposition  to  the  30th  of  September,  1812,  a period 
of  fourteen  years,  only  $1,757,240  of  this  tax  were 
paid  into  the  treasury;  and  large  balance*  were  due  at 
the  close  of  1817. 

In  the  year  1814,  the  lands  and  house*  of  the 
states  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  were  va- 
lued at  *559,270,622;  in  1799,  at  $283,651,885 ; 
making  an  increased  value,  in  fifteen  year*,  of 
*275,918,738,  in  six  states.  In  Maryland,  Delaware, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  the  increased  value  of 
lands,  houses,  and  slaves,  between  17179  and  1814, 
was  $365,000,000.  In  the  whole  United  States,  the 
increased  value  exceeded  *1,000,000,000. 

The  latest  average  value  of  lund  per  acre  in  the 
different  states,  taken  together,  and  including  erections 
thereon,  is  $10;  the  variations  have  been  thus  ap- 
portioned:— In  New  Hampshire,  *9;  Massachusetts, 
$18;  Rhode  Island,  $40;  Connecticut,  $35;  Ver- 
mont, $7;  New  York,  $17;  New  Jersey,  *35; 
Pennsylvania,  S 30 ; Delaware,  *13;  Maryland,  * 20  ; 
Virginia,  *5 ; North  Carolina,  *3 ; South  Carolina,  *8 ; 
Georgia,  $3;  Kentucky,  $4;  Tennessee,  *5;  Louisi- 
ana, $2;  Mississippi,  $2;  Indiana,  92;  Ohio,  *6. 

It  appears  that  there  are  yet  unsold  500,000,000 
of  acres  of  public  lands  lying  in  the  different  slates, 
although,  from  1796  to  the  year  1815,  *8,437,531  have 
been  received  for  public  lands  sold , and  nearly  * 3,000,000 
were  still  due  to  the  treasury  on  that  account. 

The  postage  of  letters  nets  to  the  revenue  about 

*100,000. 

The  net  amount  of  revenue  received  in  1815  was 
$50,906,106;  being  from  customs,  $37,656,486;  in- 
terna! duties,  $5,963,225;  direct  tax,  $5, 723,152; 
public  lands,  $1,287,959;  postage,  &c.  $275,282. 

On  the  second  of  December,  1817,  it  appears  from 
the  president’s  message,  that  after  satisfying  the  usual 
expcnces  of  the  government  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
after  extinguishing  upwards  of  $18,000,000  within  the 
year,  a balance  of  more  than  $6,000,000  remained  in  the 
treasury,  to  be  applied  to  the  cxpences  of  the  ensuing 
year. 

For  1818,  the  estimated  receipts  from  imports  and 
tounago,  amounted  to  * 20,000,000 ; internal  revenues 
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to  82,500,000 ; public  land*  to  $ 1 ,500,000;  bank  divi-  x.  a M K- 
dends  and  incidental  receipts  to  $500,000;  making  a RICA, 
total  of  *24,500,000;  whereas,  the  amount  of  the 
usual  expcnccs  of  government  are  only  *11,800,000.  Political 
For  the  sinking  fund  4 10,000.000,  leaving  an  annual 
excess  of  82,700,000;  and  this  scents  to  be  torrobora-  __e* 
ted  by  the  report  of  the  secretary  to  the  treasury.  Vmitd 

It  is  asserted,  on  a comparison  of  the  Treasury  State *. 
lie  ports,  from  1790  to  1817.  that  the  grand  total  of 
American  capital  is  *7,200,000,000.  The  banking 
capital  of  the  United  States  is  more  than  $ 100,000,000. 

In  muny  of  the  states  there  are  chartered  banks,  for 
the  credit,  discount,  and  deposit  of  its  citizens. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  has  a capital  ofBmkorihs 
$ 35,000,000,  and  the  general  government  is  a stock- 
holder  in  the  amount  of  $7,000,000;  five,  out  of 
twenty-five  directors, arc  appointed  by  the  government; 
the  remaining  twenty  being  chosen  annually  bv  the 
stockholders.  It  was  first  established  at  Philadelphia, 
in  1790,  and  divided  a capital  of  S 10,000.000  between 

25.000  shares  of  $400  each ; none  of  the  subscribers, 
except  the  government,  being  able  to  hold  more  than 

1.000  share*.  These  shares  are  transferable,  and  yield 
a half-yearly  dividend,  at  about  the  rate  of  from  ? to 
8 per  cent,  per  annum.  It  discounts  the  merchants* 
bills,  within  65  days,  at  6 per  cent,  and  has  power  to 
establish  branches  throughout  the  Union,  which  abounds 
in  banking  schemes. 

It  should  appear,  that  the  physical  and  political 
capacities  of  the  United  States  balance  each  other  in 
the  happiest  manner.  They  will  have  full  and  almost 
unlimited  power  of  internal  increment  in  wealth ; but 
the  moment  they  attempt  to  use  that  power  externally, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  aggression,  it  will  decay,  if  not 
cease  altogether.  A war  of  long  continuance  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  seriously  endanger  the  union  of  the 
states,  and  the  entire  basis  of  the  federal  constitution. 

The  people  of  the  “ sea-board”  would  be  impoverished ; 
the  agriculturists  might,  indeed,  live  on  the  produce  of 
their  own  labour,  but  who  is  to  purchase  the  overplus  of 
that  produce  ? Certainly  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast, 
for  trade,  by  which  they  subsist,  would  be  superseded. 

It  must  likewise  be  considered,  that  a very  large 
proportion  of  foreigners  have  hitherto  been  lenders  of 
the  money  borrowed  by  the  state,  and  that  the  Ame- 
rican citizens  themselves  have  subscribed  very  little  to 
each  loan.  Of  870,000,000,  only  $22,330,606  were 
owed  by  American  citizens  in  1803;  that  although  a 
loan,  in  1814,  of  $25,000,000  was  authorized,  only 
S 11,400,000  could  be  obtained,  and  for  that  sum  the 
government  was  obliged  to  create  stock  amounting  to 
$ 14,262,351 ; a depreciation,  too,  which  happened  after 
a war  of  only  about  one  year  s continuance.  Add  to  this 
the  time  and  the  force  necessary  lo  be  used  in  collecting 
any  direct  tax,  and  wc  may  safely  dismiss  any  fears  for 
European  safety  arising  from  American  domination. 

Exciiangf.,  Coins,  &e. — The  exchange  between  £*<>•» r? 
England  and  the  United  States  is  at  par  when,  for  every  ooi,w* 
100/.  sterling. 


Currency. 
X.  s.  d. 

Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Jersey,  and  Dela- 


ware, give 166  13  4 

Virginia  and  New  England 133  6 8 

New  York  and  North  Carolina 177  15  6j 

Georgia  and  South  Carolina 103  14  0$ 

3 o 
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K a ME*  The  dollar  varies  according  to  the  currency  of  each 
RICA,  state.  In  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Jersey, 
it  is  = Is.  6d.;  in  New  England  and  Virginia,  to  6*. ; 
Political  in  New  York  and  North  Carolina,  to  8r. ; in  South 
wwJ  Moral  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  4*.  8 d. 

hutc.  ^ public  accounts,  formerly  kept  in  pounds,  sliil- 
Cmterf  lings,  and  pence,  were,  in  1789,  ordered  to  be  kept 
State*.  uniformly  in  dollars,  dimes,  cents,  and  mills : the 
dime,  being  one- tenth  of  the  dollar;  the  cent,  one- 
hundredth  ; and  the  mill,  one-thousandth.  A mint  was 
established,  and  the  following  coins  were  ordered  at  the 
same  time: 

The  eagle,  = 10  dollars,  to  contain  2471  grains  of 
pure,  or  270  of  standard  gold:  the  standard  being  22 
carats,  or  -H  fine,  =r  2/.  3*.  8 d.  English, 

Half-eagles  and  quarter-eagles,  of  the  same  propor- 
tions. 

Dollars,  or  units,  to  contain  37 1 J grains  of  pure,  or 
416  grains  of  standard  silver,  the  standard  being 
fine,  or  lOoz.  14dwts.  = 4*.  3|rf.  English. 

Half-dollars,  quarter-dollars,  dimes,  and  half-dimes, 
of  the  same  proportions. 

Cents,  of  the  value  of  one-hundredth  of  a dollar,  to 
contain  208  grains  of  copper. 

Half-cenls  of  the  like  proportion. 

The  remedy  of  the  mint  is  1 in  144  parts. 

Govern-  Government. — There  appear  to  be  now  nineteen 

mLUL  United  States  of  North  America,  including  Indiana, 
and  six  Territorial  Governments,  so  called,  as  not  being 
yet  regularly  organized  into  states,  but  under  the 
geucral  government  of  the  Union  ; distributed  into  the 
following  four  grand  divisions: 

f.  The  Northern,  Nf.w  England,  or 
Eastern  States. 

Vermont,  the  District  of  Maine ; 

New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 

Massachusetts,  including  Connecticut, 

II.  The  Middle  States. 

New  York,  Delaware, 

New  Jersey,  Ohio, 

Pennsylvania,  Indiana. 

HI.  The  Southern  States. 

Maryland,  South  Carolina, 

Virginia,  Georgia, 

Kentucky,  Tennessee, 

North  Carolina,  Louisiana. 

IV.  Territorial  Governments. 

District  of  Columbia,  Illinois  Territory, 

Mississippi  Territory,  Michigan  ditto, 

Missouri  ditto.  North-west  ditto. 

The  Legislative  power  of  the  United  Stales  is  vested 
in  a President,  a Senate,  nr  Upper  House,  and  a House 
of  Representatives,  who,  in  their  united  capacity,  arc 
termed  Congress  ; their  joint  acts  possessing  the  force 
of  law.  Each  particular  state  is  likewise  governed 
according  to  a similar  arrangement,  having  its  council, 
or  senate,  its  house  of  representatives,  and  its  gover- 
nor, or  president.  The  Executive  power  is  entrusted 
entirely  to  the  president. 

Houk*  of  The  House  ot  Representatives  for  the  Union,  is  chosen 
Mnutlm  every  second  year,  bv  the  people  of  the  several  United 
Stales,  and  the  qualifications  for  an  elector,  in  each 


state,  must  be,  generally,  the  same  as  for  an  elector  N.  AME- 
of  the  house  of  legislation  in  that  state.  The  repre-  RICA, 
sentative  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
must  have  been  registered  a citizen  of  the  United  States 
seven  years,  and  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  of  Sutc 
which  he  is  chosen  a representative  at  the  time  of  his  — 
election.  U**tcd 

Representation  and  direct  taxation  must  be  appor-  Su4“- 
tionea  duly  amongst  the  several  states  according  to 
the  number  of  free  persons,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
and  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  When  vacancies 
happen  in  the  house  of  representatives,  the  state  exe- 
cutive issues  writs  of  re-election.  This  house  chooses  its 
own  speaker,  and  it  possesses  the  exclusive  power  of 
originating  all  impeachments. 

The  election  of  each  state  to  this  Ixtwer  House  of 
Congress  varies,  in  some  minor  particulars,  according 
to  the  different  laws  established  ill  those  states.  In 
some,  the  whole  number  of  members  fent  is  elected  by 
the  whole  population  of  the  state ; other  states  are  di- 
vided into  election  districts.  The  candidate  must,  in 
some  states,  reside  in  the  district;  in  others  this  quali- 
fication is  not  nuccssary.  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  the  elections  are  half-yearly.  The  voting  by 
ballot  is  a late  institution,  but  perhaps  not  an  improve- 
ment; for  not  only  have  the  beneficial  effects  of  wealth, 
superior  information,  and  intellect  been  annulled,  but 
threat  complaints  have  been  made  of  actual  fraud  ; and 
it  U even  asserted  that  ballots  of  one  kind  are  con- 
tinually substituted  for  those  of  another,  in  a manner 
the  most  scandalous.  In  the  state  of  Virginia,  a cer- 
tain property  in  land  is  required  a*  the  necessary  quali- 
fication for  a voter;  in  others,  property,  in  very  small 
proportions,  either  real  or  personal,  is  the  sole  requisite ; 
and  in  some  states,  again,  universal  and  unqualified 
suffrage  is  established  to  every  man  who  has  attained 
a certain  age.  lu  New  York,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 

North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and 
Louisiana,  the  clergy  are  disqualified  from  being  candi- 
dates for  the  lower  house  of  congress,  as  well  as  for 
their  own  separate  houses  of  legislation. 

The  Senate,  or  Upper  House  of  Congress,  is  formed  by  Stott t. 
two  members  from  each  stale,  chosen  by  its  legislature 
for  six  years.  The  members  are  divided  into  three 
classes  : those  who  are  to  vacate  their  seats  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year;  those  who  have  four  years  to  sit; 
and  those  who  have  six  years.  In  this  manner  one- 
third  of  the  whole  body  is  changed  every  second  year. 
Vacancies  arc  filled  up  by  the  executive  power,  pro 
tempore,  until  a new  appointment  takes  place,  or  until 
that  of  the  executive  is  confirmed  by  the  legislature  of 
the  state  ou  account  of  which  the  vacancy  has  occurred. 

Of  this  Upper  House,  the  Vice-president  of  live  United 
States  is  president;  but  he  has  no  vote  in  it,  unless 
when  the  house  is  equally  divided  on  the  question  be- 
fore them.  The  other  officers  arc  chosen  by  the  house 
itself,  which  also  names  a president  in  the  occasional 
absence  of  the  one  appointed  by  the  constitution.  All 
impeachmeuts  are  to  be  brought  before  this  house  to  be 
tried ; and  each  member,  when  sitting  in  his  judicial 
capacity,  is  put  to  his  oath,  or  (if  belonging  to  the 
society  of  friends)  to  his  solemn  affirmation.  If  the 
impeached  person  happen  to  be  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  chief  justice  of  the  country  shall 
preside,  and  two-thirds  of  the  members  must  concur  to 
effect  the  conviction  of  the  accused.  But,  on  convic- 
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K.  AME-  lion,  judgment  only  extends  to  removal  from  the  high 
RICA,  office,  and  to  a disqualification  for  any  other  office  of 
the  state;  the  convicted  person  is  still  left  assailable 
Political  by  indictments,  and  punishment  in  the  inferior  courts 
Sulr"1  ju^’cature»  a*  ^ any  crimps  may  be  concerned 

which  are  cognizable  by  those  courts. 

V nued  The  methods  of  appointing  the  senators  differ  ac- 

cording  to  the  laws,  which  are  called  state  statutes.  In 
some  cases,  the  lower  house  of  the  state  nominates  to 
the  upper,  which,  in  turn  approving,  the  appointment 
is  made,  and  called  a concurrent  vote.  Another  method 
is,  when  both  houses  meet,  and  choose  jointly,  which 
is  called  a joint  vole ; both  these  methods  are  practised, 
as  well  as  that  by  ballot,  and  by  vote,  tiro  voce.  In 
the  concurrent  vote,  the  upper  house  is  equivalent  in 
power  to  the  lower;  in  the  joint  vote,  the  lower  house, 
Outnumbering  the  upper,  will,  on  all  divisions,  of  course 
carry  the  question,  supposing  the  members  of  each  to 
be  universally  influenced  in  favour  of  their  own  parti- 
cular opinion. 

The  peculiar  functions  of  the  Senate  arc,  besides  the 
exercise-  of  trial  by  impeachment,  to  appoint  public 
officers,  and  to  make  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 

No  pecuniary  qualification  is  necessary  for  a senator ; 
although,  in  many  states,  the  electors,  who  vote  even 
for  inferior  officers  and  members  of  inferior  tribunals, 
must  be  so  qualified.  The  reason  given  for  this  appa- 
rent inconsistency  is,  that  as  pecuniary  qualifications 
are  required  in  lower  offices,  it  was  supposed  unneces- 
sary to  e.xact  them  from  the  candidates  for  higher 
places,  their  existence  being  necessarily  implied. 

The  senators  elected  for  the  state  of  Maryland  are 
elected  for  five  years ; for  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  four 
years ; for  Ohio  two  years ; and  for  Delaware  and  Mis- 
sissippi three  years;  the  whole  body  of  the  United 
States’  senators  being  elected  for  six  years.  Besides 
this,  to  ensure  a greater  permanency  in  this  house,  and 
less  dependency  on  the  people,  a plan  of  rotation  is  es- 
tablished in  all  the  above-mentioned  states,  excepting 
Maryland  and  Kentucky;  which  rotation  again  varies 
according  to  the  particular  constitution  of  each  state. 
U is  annual  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Louisiana, 
to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  members  ; biennial 
to  the  extent  of  onc-half  in  Ohio  and  South  Carolina. 
In  Delaware  and  Mississippi  annual  to  the  extent  of 
one-third.  The  senators  sit  in  Maryland  for  five  years, 
and  for  four  in  Kentucky,  but  without  rotation.  In  the 
Eastern,  or  New  England  States,  no  particular  senate 
exists.  In  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  the  senates,  or  councils,  are  annual. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  assemble  once  every 
year : and  the  1 st  day  of  December  is  the  day  fixed 
for  this  purpose,  unless  another  be  appointed  by  law. 
Both  the  upper  and  lower  houses  are  judges  of  the 
election  returns,  and  the  qualifications  of  their  respec- 
tive members ; and  the  majority  of  each  house  is  enabled 
to  transact  business,  whilst  a smaller  number  muy  ad- 
journ from  day  to  day,  and  compel  the  attendance  of 
the  absent  members  under  certain  penalties.  Each 
house,  too,  has  certain  privileges,  which  extend  to  the 
expulsion  of  a member  by  a concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  body.  Neither  house  can  adjourn  for  a longer 
space  than  three  days  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
other ; nor  can  they  remove  their  sittings  to  any  other 


fitace  without  a similar  agreement.  The  members  of  each  s.  a ME- 
louse  receive  a certain  compensation  for  their  services,  RICA 
paid  out  of  the  treasury.  They  are  all  privileged  from 
arrest  during  their  sitting,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  P«fiiic*l 
from  the  place  of  it;  and  can  in  no  way  be  questioned 

elsewhere  for  any  speech  or  debate  used  in  either  ’ 

house.  CiMtcii 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disqualification  of  a member 
of  either  house  is,  that  he  can  hold  no  civil  office  of  Power*  of 
authority  under  the  states,  in  any  way,  during  his  sit-  Congress, 
ting  as  a member:  thus,  the  cabinet,  or  acting  admi- 
nistration, is  totally  excluded  from  a seat  in  congress. 

The  power  of  congress  consists  in  imposing  taxes, 
duties,  imposts, and  excises;  in  borrowing  money,  regulat- 
ing commerce,  laying  down  uniform  rules  for  naturaliza- 
tion; coining  money;  fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures ; in  establishing  post-offices  and  post-roads ; 
in  constituting  inferior  tribunals ; in  defining  and  pu- 
nishing piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas,  and 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations ; in  declaring  war, 
granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  making 
rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water  ; raising 
armies  and  supporting  them,  (but  in  no  appropriation  of 
money  for  a longer  term  than  two  years  for  these  pur- 
poses) ; in  providing  and  maintaining  navies,  and 
in  making  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces;  in  calling  forth  the  militia;  in  executing  tho 
laws  of  the  Union  ; in  suppressing  invasion  and  insur- 
rection ; in  appointing  the  officers  of  the  militia ; and 
in  training  the  militia. 

Congress  likewise  possesses  powers  of  exclusive  le- 
gislation in  all  cases  over  the  district  wherein  it  sits, 
not  extending  farther  than  ten  square  miles,  which,  by 
cession  of  particular  states  and  the  acceptance  of  con- 
gress, may  have  become  the  seat  of  government;  and 
over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  state 
legislature,  on  which  to  erect  national  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dock-yards,  &c.  The  permanent  seat  of 
government  is  now  by  law  established  at  Washington, 
in  the  central  district  of  Columbia,  upon  the  river 
Potomack. 

The  President  holds  his  office  for  four  years,  and  President, 
his  election,  together  with  that  of  the  Vice-president, 
who  is  chosen  (or  the  same  period,  is  managed  in  the 
following  manner: — The  legislature  of  each  state  ap- 
points as  many  electors  for  that  particular  state  as  it 
has  senators  and  representatives  in  congress,  but  no 
public  servant  of  the  Union,  and  no  senator  or  repre- 
sentative, can  be  an  elector  for  this  high  office.  These 
electors  again  meet  and  ballot  for  two  persons,  one  of 
whom  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  some  oilier  state  than 
their  own.  The  names  of  the  persons  voted  for  are 
transmitted  to  congress;  the  president  of  the  upper 
house  opens  this  list,  in  the  presence  of  the  upper 
and  lower  house,  and  calculates  the  number  of  votes ; 
when  the  person  who  is  found  to  have  the  greatest 
number  is  appointed  president,  provided  that  number 
constitute  a majority  of  all  the  electors  entitled  to 
vote.  If  there  be  more  than  one  having  such  majority, 
the  house  of  representatives  shall  immediately  decide 
by  ballot  which  is  to  be  president.  If  no  person  have 
a majority,  he  shall  be  chosen,  in  like  manner,  out  of 
the  five  names  highest  on  the  list.  But  in  exercising 
this  right,  the  votes  of  the  house  of  representatives 
shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representative  from  each 
state  having  one  vote.  A member  or  members  from 
3 g 2 
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N.  WIK-  two- thirds  of  the  states  shall  constitute  a quorum  for 
MCA.  this  purpose,  and  a majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the 
states  thus  represented  shall  determine  the  choice. 
PuJitkitI  After  the  office  of  president  is  determined,  the  person 
*SiRr  commanding  the  next  greatest  number  of  votes  was 

formerly  vice-president ; but  the  ballots  are  now  to  be 

United  taken  distinctly,  and  the  electors  are  to  distinguish  by 
Siato.  name  in  their  ballots  each  person  for  whom  they  vote 

as  president  and  vice-president;  the  same  general 
qualifications  being  necessary  for  both  offices.  Con- 
gress appoints  the  day  on  which  these  elections  take 
place  in  each  state,  which  is  to  be  the  same  throughout 
the  Union.  The  president  must  have  hern  a citizen  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  federation,  or  a natu- 
ral-born  subject  since  that  period;  he  must  also  be 
thirty-five  years  of  nge  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and 
have  resided  fourteen  years  within  the  United  States. 

A practice  has  been  lately  introduced,  which  is  much 
complained  of  by  the  aristocratic  party  of  the  United 
States : the  democratic  members  of  both  the  upper 
and  lower  houses  of  congress  hold  a separate  meeting, 
in  which  they  settle  amongst  themselves  the  persons 
they  wish  to  be  president  and  vice-president.  These 
they  recommend  to  the  choice  of  each  state,  and  their 
recommendation  is  generally  attended  to  by  the  electors. 

The  president  receives  a slated  compensation  for  his 
services  of  $25,000  per  annum,  and  this  cannot  be 
altered,  either  for  increase  or  decrease,  daring  the 
peritid  for  which  he  serves.  He  can  exercise  or  receive 
no  ntlier  office  during  that  time,  and  he  gives  his  solemn 
oath  or  affirmation  on  entering  upon  this  dignity  to 
preserve  the  constitution. 

public  It  may  gratify  the  reader  to  see  a recent  table  of  the 

■Inin*  salaries  of  all  the  principal  public  functionaries  of  the 

United  States. 


The  president  of  the  United  States  receives  a 

salary  of . . $2.5,000 

The  vice-president 5,000 

The  secretary  of  state 5,000 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  war,  and 

navv,  each 4,000 

The  chief  justice 5,000 

The  puisne  judges,  each 4,000 

The  United  States’  ambassadors  to  the  first- 

rale  European  courts 9,000 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  most  liberally  paid  slates 

in  the  Union,  each  3,500 

The  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York  . . , 7,500 

The  mayor  of  New  York , 7,000 

The  governor  of  Rhode  Island 800 

The  governor  of  Vermont 600 

'Hie  governor  of  Connecticut 1 ,000 

The  judges  of  Connecticut,  each 1,000 

Powrri  The  president  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 


and  navy,  and  of  the  militia,  when  called  into  actual 
service.  He  has  a right  of  requesting  the  opinion  of 
the  executive  officers,  to  be  delivered  to  him  in  writing, 
concerning  their  duties  ; and  has  power  to  pardon  and 
reprieve  all  criminals,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 
It  is  his  business  to  conclude  treaties,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  in  which  two-thirds  of  that 
body  must  concur;  and.  with  the  same  advice,  he  ap- 
points ambassadors,  public  ministers,  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  high  officers 


who  are  not  particularly  otherwise  provided  for  bylaw,  n.  AME- 
The  powers  of  this  magistrate  are  similar  to  those  en-  IUCA. 
joyed  by  every  governor  of  u particular  state,  so  far  os  '■* 
relates  to  that  state,  excepting  that,  in  some  few  states,  Political 
the  governor  cannot  pardon  murder  or  forgery.  The  Moral 
resident  has  power  to  supply  every  vacancy  that  ^e' 
appens  in  the  senate,  by  a commission,  which  obtains  United 
until  the  next  session  of  that  body.  It  is  his  duty  to  -tam. 
afford  to  congress  every  requisite  information,  domestic 
and  foreign,  respecting  the  different  states  of  the 
Union;  and  be  can  convene  either  or  both  houses,  or 
adjourn  them,  upon  any  disagreement  arising,  to  such 
time  ns  he  may  think  proper.  To  him  the  reception  of 
ambassadors,  &c.  is  deputed;  and  he  executes  the 
laws,  and  issues  all  commissions  of  the  state.  The 
president  also  has  a power  of  putting  his  negative  on 
any  bill  that  shall  have  been  passed  by  congress,  only 
lie  must  slate  distinctly  his  reasons  for  so  doiug.  But 
this  highest  officer  of  the  state,  as  well  us  the  vice- 
president,  and  all  other  of  its  civil  officers,  are  liable 
to  impeachment  for  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  JuilUinl 
one  supreme  court,  and  other  inferior  courts  which  con-  I*,"cr- 
jjress  may  order  and  establish,  as  occasion  requires.  The 
judges  of  all  the  courts  hold  their  offices  during  their  good 
behaviour,  and  receive  stipends  for  their  services,  which 
cannot  be  diminished  while  these  services  are  rendered. 

All  cases  at  law  and  in  equity,  provided  for  by  the 
constitution,  are  under  their  cognizance  ; all  cases  re- 
lative to  treaties,  or  to  ambassadors,  or  other  public 
ministers  or  consuls;  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time concern! ; controversies,  where  the  United  State* 
arc  a party,  or  where  one  of  the  United  States  is  a 
party  against  another;  where  a state  is  on  one  side 
and  the  citizens  of  a state  on  another ; where  parties 
are  citizens  of  different  states;  where  citizens  of  the 
same  state  urc  the  contending  parties  for  lands  under 
grants  of  different  states ; and  between  a state,  or  the 
citizens  of  a state  on  the  one  side,  and  a foreign  state 
or  subjects  on  the  other  side.  But  this  court  does  not 
recognize  any  suit  at  law  or  equity  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  one  of  them,  by  the  subjects  of  any 
foreign  state.  The  supreme  court  has,  iu  all  these 
cases,  power  appellate  of  judging  both  of  law  and  fact.  La«*«. 
Tile  trial  of  all  cases  (impeachments  excepted)  is  by 
jury.  Each  crime  must  be  tried  in  the  state  where  it 
was  committed ; and  if  committed  in  no  state,  then  the 
trial  must  be  at  such  place  as  congress  shall  appoint. 

Treason  against  the  states  is  confined  to  the  fact  of 
levying  war  against  them,  and  adhering  to  their  enemies 
by ’aid  or  comfort;  and  confession  in  open  court,  or 
two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  art,  are  necessary  for 
conviction  of  this  crime.  No  attainder  of  blood  takes 
place  for  treason,  nor  even  forfeiture  of  estates,  except 
during  the  life  of  the  traitor. 

The  perpetration  of  a crime  in  one  state  cannot  ba 
punished  in  another;  and  sometimes  the  crossing  of  a 
ferry,  or  the  passage  over  a hill,  will  secure  the  offender, 
however  gross  his  crime,  from  punishment.  There  is  a 
provision  of  the  federal  state  for  this  contingency,  which 
declares,  that  a person  charged  with  felony,  treason, 

&c.  in  any  one  particular  state,  and  found  in  another 
state,  shall,  oh  demand,  he  delivered  by  the  executive 
of  that  state,  to  which  he  lias  escaped  : but  this  pro- 
vision is  said  to  be  very  insufficiently  regarded. 
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N.  AME-  By  a similar  detect  in  the  laws,  a contract  made  in 
RICA,  one  state,  is  not  compellable  to  performance  in  another; 

but  an  exception  to  this  is  made,  as  it  should  seem,  for 
Political  the  direct  purpose  of  protecting  the  system  of  slavery 
from  infringement:  for,  by  the  federal,  or  high  law  of 
_ * the  land,  any  person  held  to  labour  or  service  in  one 
United  state,  and  escaping  from  it,  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
(be  simple  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  he  or  she  has 
been  bound.  By  this  lawr,  it  also  follow's  that  if  the 
slave  escapes  into  a state  which  has  itself  prohibited 
slavery  altogether,  yet  he  shall  not  be  protected  from 
the  claim  of  a master  residing  in  a state  where  slavery 
is  still  tolerated. 

Congress  has  power  to  admit  any  new  state  into  the 
Union,  but  not  a new  state  formed  within  auy  other 
state ; nor  any  state  formed  by  an  union  of  any  two  states 
without  the  eonseut  of  the  legislatures  of  such  states. 
Congress  guarantees  to  every  state  the  preservation  of 
a republican  form  of  government,  and  a protection  of 
each  of  them  against  invasion  or  insurrection.  Upon 
the  vole  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses,  congress  pos- 
sesses a power  of  amending  the  constitution,  or  upon 
application  of  two-thirds  of  the  legislatures  of  the  stutes 
generally.  These  amendments  must  be  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  the  same 
number  assembled  in  one  convention ; and  to  this 
power  are  annexed  some  provisional  guarantees  for  se- 
curing the  suffrage  and  individual  privileges  of  each  state. 

An  oath  or  affirmation  is  taken  of  each  member  of 
the  congress,  but  no  religious  lest  is  imposed  on  any 
occasion,  or  for  any  office  throughout  the  republic. 

The  right  of  speedy  trial  is  awarded  to  every  of- 
fender; and  that  trial  is  to  be  by  jury,  and  iu  public 
court.  Excessive  bail  is  not  to  be  required,  nor  ex- 
cessive fines,  or  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 
In  the  eye  of  the  law,  all  parties  are  equal ; all  must 
bear  arms,  or  pay  an  equivalent,  at  the  call  of  the  Union ; 
and  hereditary  titles  ure  prohibited. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  land  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  particular  laws 
of  each  state  it  would  be  tedious,  and  almost  endless  to 
give  a detail. 

literature.  Liter atc re. — It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted, 

that  literature  is  in  no  very  flourishing  condition  in  the 
United  States;  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  stream  of 
knowledge  compensates  in  its  width  for  the  shallowness 
of  its  depth,  and  (hat  the  learning,  like  the  riches  of  the 
country,  though  differently  diffused,  and  not  to  be 
found  in  accumulated  masses,  is  not  less,  upon  the 
whole,  than  that  which  is  found  in  other  empires.  The 
fallacy  of  this  reasoning  in  a metaphor,  is  obvious.  It 
may.  indeed,  be  true,  abstractedly,  that  more  indivi- 
duals of  the  multitude  possess  in  America  a little  learn- 
ing and  a glimpse  of  science;  but  the  inferior  degree  of 
it  alluded  to,  if  multiplied  by  millions,  will  but  poorly 
compensate  for  the  depth  of  a Bacon  or  a Newton  ; and 
present  a state  of  general  intellect  to  the  philosophical 
observer,  from  which  he  will  augur  many  evils.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  infancy  of  her  empire,  the  constant  im- 
portation of  English  books  into  the  Union,  and  the  more 
profitable  occupations  of  the  great  majority  of  her 
citizens,  may  well  account  for  these  facts,  without  any 
imputation  on  the  capabilities  of  her  people. 

The  literature  of  the  United  Stutes  is  chiefly  concen- 
trated in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  Of  die 


public  libraries  in  each  of  these  cities,  novels  of  the  vilest  N.  AME- 
sort  are  in  great  repute  ; plays  and  farces  are  sought  RICA, 
also  with  avidity ; moral  essays  and  history  are  but  little 
perused  ; and  the  classics,  metaphysics,  political  phi-  Political 
losoptiy,  &c.  continue,  generally  speaking,  in  dusty  re- 

pose  upon  the  shelf.  The  majority  of  authors  may  

he  but  too  well  denoted  by  this  designation  of  their  United 
readers;  mid,  beyond  novel  and  farce  writers,  and  &«**«• 
newspaper  politicians,  America  reckons  few  men  who 
have  signalized  themselves  in  letters. 

Institutions  taking  the  name  of  colleges  are  very  frlirpn 
numerous : there  are  about  fifty  in  the  whole  scattered 
throughout  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  These 
establishments,  however,  have  the  name,  with  but  few 
of  the  privileges  or  advantages  of  those  so  denomi- 
nated in  Eurojn*.  They  have  neither  fellowships,  scho- 
larships, nor  exhibitions;  and  the  teachers,  sometimes 
dignified  by  the  title  of  professors,  arc  allowed  stipends 
loo  scanty,  and  allotted  work  too  laborious,  to  execute, 
or  even  to  carry  forward  any  grand  or  original  literary 
undertakings.  Ilavard  college,  in  Massachusetts,  is  the 
most  celebrated,  and  has  thirteen  professorships.  YaJe 
college,  in  Connecticut,  and  Princetown  college,  in 
New  Jersey,  are  spoken  of  os  the  next  in  eminence. 

It  is  remarkable  in  these,  and  other  of  the  American 
colleges,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  is  generally  recited 
in  the  Scotch  dialect,  although  the  students  profess  to 
speak  English  with  the  modern  English  accent,  a pro- 
ceeding which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  influx  of 
Scotch  professors  into  their  universities.  Princetown 
has  200,  Yale  300,  and  Ilavard  400  students.  .Stu- 
dents at  these  colleges  generally  finish  their  education 
at  eighteen  years,  an  age  when  our  English  university 
matriculations  most  commonly  begin.  It  is  here  worthy 
of  remark,  that  Washington  bequeathed  stock  equal  to 
S 2.5,000  towards  establishing  a university  in  the  federal 
city  of  the  Union,  a bequest  which,  with  its  compound 
interest,  is  still  unappropriated. 

Although  the  institutions  for  completing  the  educa-  Education, 
tion  of  a classical  scholar  are  poorly  appointed,  those 
of  a more  universal,  but  minor  nature,  where  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  are  taught  to  all  the  inhabitants, 
are  both  numerous  and  well  conducted.  Almost  every 
state  has  schools  established  for  this  purpose,  and 
scarcely  a native  American  is  to  be  found  who  cannot 
read,  write,  and  keep  accounts.  Commercial  intelligence 
and  the  political  news  of  the  day  are,  by  this  means, 
diffused  over  the  country  in  numberless  newspapers, 
of  which,  ami  of  political  reviews,  a larger  number  are 
printed  in  the  United  States  than  iu  the  British 
empire.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  that,  in  the 
sale  of  all  the  public  lands,  a sixteenth  section  of  every 
township  is  reserved  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

In  medical  science,  it  is  affirmed  that  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  iu  the  United  States,  and 
many  professors  and  lecturers  of  eminence  are  reckoned 
at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Baltimore. 

Of  the  fine  arts,  sculpture  has,  as  yet,  not  shown  its 
head  in  the  United  States.  Painting  is  chiefly  in  mi- 
niatures. portraits,  ami  landscapes,  but  the  works  of 
West,  Alston,  Stuart,  Copley,  Trumbull,  Leslie,  are, 
perhaps,  destined  to  create  a belter  taste;  many  of 
their  pictures  at  present  adorn  the  public  academics 
at  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
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N A ME-  Architecture  boasts  some  very  handsome  specimens 

RICA.  jn  t^c  public  buildings  of  Washington,  Now  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  The  city  hall  of  New  Y'oik 
aadMani!  1S  a suPer^  edifice  of  white  marble,  constructed  with  a 
Stnti*.  mixture  of  the  Ionic  aud  Corinthian  orders.  Its  portico 
is  supported  by  eight  columns,  fifteen  feet  in  length,  each 
rrni<c«f  hewn  from  a single  block  ; the  second  story  has  nine- 
" U|CT-  teen  windows,  marking  the  number  of  individual  states 
at  the  period  of  its  erection. 

Morale  and  Mouals  a\d  Manners. — The  great  proportion  of 
nufuwrs,  the  population  in  the  United  States  being  of  English 
origin,  the  manners,  customs,  tastes,  sentiments,  and 
even  prejudices  of  the  English  and  Americans,  arc, 
generally  speaking,  similar.  The  old  calumny  of  re- 
presenting tnc  United  States  as  at  first  colonized  by 
convicts,  mendicants,  and  vagabonds,  can  hardly  need 
refutation ; though  the  refuge  that  is  still  afforded  in 
America  to  fraudulent  traders  from  Great  Britain  calls 
loudly  for  some  better  understanding  on  this  subject 
between  the  respective  governments.  New  England  was 
almost  wholly  peopled  by  respectable  English  families, 
who  fled  from  the  civil  and  religious  persecution  of  their 
native  country ; and  much  of  puritanical  precision  is  still 
preserved  in  their  general  demeanour.  Many  Germans 
are  settled  iu  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  number  is  perpetually  augmenting ; but 
the  language  and  manners  of  the  English  are  rapidly 
spreading  amongst  them.  French  protestanta  are  found 
at  New  Rochelle,  in  some  parts  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  in  Charlestown,  South  Carolina.  Irish 
catholics  are  found  in  Maryland  and  some  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Kentucky; 
and  some  Irish  proteslants  are  become  agriculturists  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Scotchmen  are  everywhere 
scattered  through  the  United  States;  as  are  considera- 
ble numbers  of  Swedes  and  Swiss. 

The  number  of  negro  slaves  disgracing  this  land  of 
liberty  is  reckoned  at  1,700,000,  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  whom  are  in  the  southern  states.  Brutalized 
for  successive  generations,  this  wretched  race  seems 
incapable  of  suddenly  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
liberty ; the  free  blacks,  of  whom  there  are  counted 
200,000,  being  said  to  be  the  most  profligate  and  im- 
moral of  any  persons  in  the  country.  A gang  of  these 
robbers  sometime  since  set  fire  to  whole  rows  of  houses 
in  New  York,  that  they  might  profit  by  the  consequent 
confusion.  In  the  winter  of  1816-17,  a negro  was  pub- 
licly executed  for  this  crime.  African  schools  have 
been  of  late  instituted  by  the  quakers,  to  ameliorate 
and  instruct  these  ignorant  and  half-savage  tribes ; 
Borne  African  churches  arc  said  to  have  arisen  in  con- 
sequence, and  some  black  teachers  and  preachers,  who 
perform  their  functions  with  ability  and  propriety. 

Where  the  barbarous  practice  of  slavery  prevails,  its 
baneful  influence  is  felt  not  only  by  those  who  suffer, 
but  by  those  who  practise  it ; and  hence  a very  striking 
difference  is  found  in  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
New  Eugland  states  and  those  of  the  more  southern 
parts  of  tiie  Union.  The  following  circumstance  fur- 
nishes a remarkable  illustration  of  this  fact,  and  of 
some  of  the  feelings  of  American  legislators  toward 
religion  ; — In  the  state  of  Louisiana  a bill  was  intro- 
huced  to  secure  the  “ better  observance  of  the  sabbath: 
to  punish  unnatural  crimes ; to  prevent  the  defacing  of 
the  church-yards ; to  oblige  the  shutting  of  the  public 


theatres,  stores,  &c.H  The  opposers  of  this  bill  were  N.  AME- 
violent  in  their  invectives  against  the  party  from  whom  WCA. 
it  originated ; and  the  orator  who  principally  exerted 
himself  on  the  occasion,  said,  in  the  debate,  “ that  such  FoUtksl 
persecuting  intolerance  might  well  suit  the  New  England  "n^^cr*1 

puritans,  who  were  descended  from  the  bigotted  fanatics  ‘ 

of  Old  England,  those  who  were  great  readers  of  the  United 
Bible,  and,  consequently , ignorant,  prejudiced,  cold- 
blooded,  false,  and  cruel ; but  such  a measure  could 
never  be  fastened  on  the  more  enlightened,  liberal,  and 
philosophic  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  the  descendants  of 
Frenchmen."  The  bill  was  rejected  by  an  immense 
majority  of  the  legislature. 

The  wealthier  class  of  Americans  rival,  in  elegance 
of  manners,  the  same  ranks  iu  Europe ; but  the  far 
greater  proportion  of  the  citizens  exhibit  a medium  of 
manners  and  of  general  appearance  that  is  becoming 
decidedly  characteristic ; they  arc  certainly  inferior  to 
those  distinguished  in  Europe  by  the  title  of  gentry, 
but  superior  to  farmers  and  mechanics.  An  inde- 
pendence of  feeling  is  obvious  in  every  thing — in  their 
very  manner  of  walking — and  is  affected  much  further 
than  it  exists.  Well  and  decently  dressed,  but  with 
no  correct  Jinish  of  appearance,  they  are  seen  passing 
along  the  streets  of  their  cities,  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  neither  in  haste,  nor  as  if  wholly  at  lei- 
sure; somewhat  busy,  hut  not  eagerly,  nor  as  if  actually 
dependent  on  business. 

From  the  nature  of  their  commerce  with  each  other, 
and  the  extent  of  their  territory,  the  merchant,  the 
trader,  and  the  funner,  of  thcUnitcd  States  must  neces- 
sarily he  great  travellers ; not  unfrequrnt  are  their 
journies  from  the  country  of  the  Illinois  to  some  of  the 
great  sea-ports  on  the  Atlantic,  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
their  own  produce,  or,  more  frequently,  of  purchasing 
materials  for  their  future  occupation.  On  these  oc- 
casions it  sometimes  happens  that  they  are  benighted 
iu  a neighbourhood  where  it  is  impossible  to  procure 
the  accommodation  of  un  inn;  the  traveller  is  then 
obliged  to  “ camp  oat”  as  it  is  termed  ; that  is,  to  lie 
under  a tree  in  the  open  air.  This  is  described  as  by 
no  means  unpleasant,  and  by  some  it  is  even  preferred 
to  the  generality  of  American  inns,  which  abound  in 
vermin,  and  where  the  traveller  must  consider  himself 
fortunate  if  he  can  procure  a bed  to  himself.  The 
process  of  camping-out  consists  of  first  lighting  a 
fire.  With  this  view,  a tinder-box,  &c.  is  a neces- 
sary part  of  the  apparatus  of  travelling.  A blanket 
or  mattress  is  then  spread  (if  the  traveller's  equi- 
page permits  the  carriage  of  one)  on  the  windward 
side  ol  the  fire,  so  that  the  smoke  may  blow  over  him, 
and  keep  away  the  musquitocs  and  other  insects  from 
molesting  him.  Thus  prepared,  he  tics  his  horse  to  a 
tree  with  a thong  of  sufficient  length  to  permit  the 
animal  to  graze ; then  lying  down  on  his  bedding, 
with  his  feet  to  the  fire,  sleeps  undisturbed  until 
morning. 

The  constant  and  universal  habit  of  smoking  is  very 
annoying  to  the  English  traveller  in  America.  From 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  down  to  the  lowest 
citizen  that  can  afford  a segar,  all  the  Americans  smoke, 
and  many  chew  tobacco.  This  is  practised,  too,  even 
on  the  bench  of  justice  aud  in  the  chair  of  state,  in 
the  senate-house,  ami  in  the  drawing-room. 

Bull-baiting,  boxing,  and  cock-fighting,  are  little 
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N A ME-  ^uOwn  in  the  United  States.  Dancing  and  mn»ic  are 
illCA.  very  common,  even  among  the  lowest  of  the  citizens. 

Early  marriages  are  usual;  a custom  easily  ae- 
PoTitk-ai  counted  for  from  the  cheapness  of  lands,  and  the  fa- 
tad  Morn!  cility  of  procuring  a livelihood. 

State.  Although  the  thirst  for,  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
L'nktd  *5  universal,  yet  there  are  causes  which  contribute  to 
Staxn.  prevent  its  accumulation  to  excess  in  any  one  point — 
among  which  a strong  propensity  to  personal  extrava- 
gance, and  the  abolition  of  the  English  laws  of  descent 
m all  their  operations,  occupy  no  inconsiderable  place, 
lunibordi-  There  is  another  feature  in  the  American  character, 
Mtion.  which  arises  no  less  from  the  nature  of  the  political 
institutions,  than  from  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
its  various  facilities  for  reaching  a comparative  inde- 
pendence. As  there  is  no  family,  or  hereditary  wealth, 
so  there  is  no  family  authority  in  the  United  States. 
Children  are  equal  to  their  parents,  scholars  to  their 
masters,  clients  to  their  lawyers,  clerks  to  the  mer- 
chants whose  affaiis  they  keep  in  order,  and  labourers 
(for  servants  and  masters  there  are  none)  to  their  em- 
ployers. It  has  been  said  with  vivacity,  and  with 
much  truth,  that 44  the  master  himself,  if  he  wishes  his 
affairs  to  prosper,  must  he  the  only  servant  in  his  own 
house.”  All  the  domestics,  and  even  the  children  of 
the  household  are  free ; and  to  work  or  play,  to  exe- 
cute the  duties  required,  or  to  neglect  them,  is,  com- 
paratively, at  every  one’s  option.  For  such  a state  of 
society  no  precedent  is  to  bo  found. 

The  vanity  of  the  American  character  is  also  very 
prominent,  and  perhaps  arises  much  from  the  very  same 
causes.  That  the  perfection  of  valour,  wisdom,  virtue, 
liberty  and  patriotism,  is  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in 
America,  is,  amongst  the  Americans  themselves,  the 
universal  axiom.  In  the  administration  of  Washington, 
congress  was  engaged  for  three  days  in  a debate  on 
the  questimi,  44  Whether  America  was  not  the  most 
enlightened  nation  on  earth  5" 

The  lowest  rank  of  the  American  citizens  consist  of 
those  who  dwell  on  the  borders  of  the  woods,  called 
back-wood  men.  Their  sole  occupation  is  to  clear  a 
little  ground,  on  which  they  raise  corn  sufficient  for 
their  own  use,  supplying  their  other  wants  by  their 
gun.  These  assimilate,  in  appearance  and  manners, 
very  nearly  to  the  native  Indians;  and  so  addicted  are 
they  to  this  savage  mode  of  life,  that  they  readily  sell 
their  cleared  lands,  called  44  improvements to  any  who 
may  happen  to  be  a little  higher  in  the  scale  of  human 
being  than  themselves.  They  then  remove  further  into 
the  woods,  clearing  more  ground,  and  resuming  their 
accustomed  method  of  living.  A recent  traveller 
lodged  in  the  hovel  of  one  of  these  men  : it  was  the 
third  habitation  he  had  built  within  one  year,  and  he 
appeared  again  ready  to  sell ; chimney  to  his  hut  there 
was  none ; bedsteads,  of  unhewn  loffs  laid  across  each 
other;  two  chairs,  one  of  which  was  broken,  and  a low 
stool,  constituted  all  its  furniture,  although  the  family 
consisted  of  himself,  a pregnant  wife,  a boy  nearly 
grown  to  manhood,  throe  elder  girls,  and  a numerous 
infant  family.  A large  iron  pot,  their  guns,  and  a 
fiddle,  were  the  whole  of  their  domestic  utensils. 
Birkbeck's  Note*  on  a Journey  in  America,  8vo. 

Religion.  Rr  mg  iox. — America  presents  a very  singular  aspect 

with  regard  to  religion.  She  is,  in  fact,  the  first  coun- 
try which  has  tried  the  great  experiment  of  allowing 
unlimited  freedom  of  opinion,  so  that  the  want  of  a 


particular  form  of  religion  does  not  disqualify,  as  the  n,  AME- 

firofession  of  any  mode  of  faith  docs  not  furnish  a qua-  IUCA. 
ification,  for  civil  office.  We  know  not  by  what  epithet 
to  distinguish  this  arrangement;  it  is  not  toleration,  for  Foliilcsl 
no  parties  can  be  said  even  to  differ  from  the  govern-  •"j! 

mint,  since  that  government  establishes  no  religion,  

and,  as  such,  has  uo  creed,  or  form  of  worship  ; per-  United 
hops  it  ought  not  to  be  termed  indijfcrcntim , since,  Stota 
without  implying  any  feeling  with  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  itself,  or  toward  any  of  ita  adopted 
forms,  that  subject  is  simply  left  untouched  and  un- 
obstructed. It  is  a fundamental  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  that  no  law  shall  ever 
be  passed  to  establish,  or  give  any  political  preference 
whatever  to  any  particular  form  of  religion. 

In  some  of  the  states  the  congregation  of  each  church 
contracts  to  support  its  minister  so  long  as  he  continues 
to  perform  his  duties,  and  this  contract  is  enforced  by 
law.  Iu  those  of  New  England  the  law  enacts  that 
even'  individual  shall  subscribe  to  the  support  of  his 
minister,  although  it  leaves  to  his  own  choice  the  sect 
to  which  he  may  choose  to  belong. 

The  prevail iug*rel»gious  sects  are  the  presbylerians,  Sects, 
the  independents,  the  episcopalians,  inelhodists,  and 
baptists.  Pure  episcopacy  here  is  exercised  with  con- 
siderable authority.  The  bishop  is  the  executive 
chief  over  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  The  dis- 
cipline, however,  differs  somewhat  from  that  which  is 
observed  in  the  church  of  England.  The  annual  state 
convention  consists  of  lay  delegates  as  well  as  clergy, 
the  bishop  presiding;  and  the  general  convention, 
which  meets  triemiially,  is  composed  of  all  the  bishops 
of  the  Union,  who  form  the  upper  house,  and  of  lay  de- 
legates and  clergy  from  all  the  different  diocese,*,  who 
constitute  the  lower  house  of  convocation.  The  bishops 
exercise  great  authority  over  the  diocesan  clergy,  and 
possess  very  considerable  power  in  regulating  and 
governing  the  church.  The  great  body  of  the  congre. 
gationalists  are  to  be  found  in  New  England,  though 
some  of  their  churches  are  scattered  in  the  middle  and 
southern  states,  which  are,  however,  chiefly  ocrupied 
by  the  presbyterians.  Episcopacy  prevails  mostly  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
South  Carolina;  and  is  supposed  to  be  gaining  ground 
in  some  parts  of  New  England.  The  friends,  or 
qtiakers,  are  most  numerous  in  the  middle  states* 

The  methodists  occupy  chiefly  the  interior  of  the 
southern  states,  although  they  have  meeting-houses 
scattered  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Union  The 
Wesleyan*  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  under  a sort  of 
episcopalian  government.  The  baptists  abound  most 
in  the  western  states.  The  Unitarians  arc  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  populous  cities  or  towns.  The  Roman 
catholics  arc  most  numerous  in  Maryland,  and  in  the 
large  cities  on  the  sea-coast.  The  Dutch  reformed 
church  is  principally  confined  to  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  Jews  are  found  in  various  parts,  but  they  are 
not  numerous.  44  In  consequence  of  the  entire  indif- 
ference to  religion  on  the  part  of  the  state  govern- 
ments.” says  Mr.  Bristed,  44  full  one-third  of  our  whole 
population  are  destitute  of  all  religious  ordinances, 
and  a much  greater  proportion  in  our  southern  and 
western  districts.”  This,  it  must  lie  confessed,  is  rather 
a gloomy  statement.  Oaths,  however,  arc  administered 
on  the  Gospels ; and,  we  believe,  it  is  generally  re- 
quired, as  a sort  of  test,  in  certain  cases,  that  the 
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N.  A ME-  citizens  should  avow  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
RICA.  Supreme  Being,  and  a future  state  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments.  After  the  statement  of  these  facts,  it  is 
sfilMoril  hard'y  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  that  morality 
Stale.*  >*  *»t  a tery  low  ebb;  and  that  the  lowest  order  of  the 
— inhabitants  are  greatly  addicted  to  drunkenness,  lying. 
United  and  the  most  vulgar  and  brutal  practices  and  atnu&e- 
mcnts.  Lutitudinarian  notions  of  religious  obligation 
naturally  and  almost  invariably  engender  immorality  in 
practice  and  infidelity  in  theory. 

The  late  increase  of  Sunday  schools,  and  of  mission- 
ary and  Bible  societies,  seem  to  indicate  a meliorating 
condition  of  the  public  mind  in  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  religious  affairs.  Recently,  as  these  excel- 
lent institutions  have  been  introduced,  their  beneficial 
effects  are  already  widely  spread,  and  are  continually 
increasing  in  every  direction.  The  missionary  societies 
are  said  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  conversion 
of  the  native  Indians. 

History.  History.— Although  the  great  events  of  American 

history  will  necessarily  be  inserted  in  unolher  division 
of  our  work,  as  belonging  to  the  general  course  of 
political  events,  which  we  propose  *to  exhibit  conti- 
nuously from  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  all  na- 
tions to  our  own  age,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
render  intelligible  our  geographical  and  statistical  state- 
ments, to  furnish  the  reader,  in  this  place,  with  a brief 
sketch  of  those  extraordinary  movements  in  the  political 
world  which  led  to  the  recent  independence  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic possessions  of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  time  when  the  revolt  in  question  occurred, 
Great  Britain  was  in  the  very  zenith  of  her  glory,  having 
just  previously  triumphed  over  the  united  power  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  obtained  confirmation  of  her 
claim  upon  North  America  on  this  side  the  Mississippi, 
with  the  exception  of  the  island  of  Orleans,  in  a defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  concluded,  in  1763,  at  Paris.  The 
expence  of  the  late  war  had  been  immensely  great,  as 
the  exertions  which  had  been  made  against  the  hostile 
nations  had  been  extensive  and  energetic : the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  British  parliament,  in  an  evil  hour, 
adventured  upon  the  plan  of  attempting  to  tax  the 
colonies.  In  April  1764,  the  parent  legislature  passed 
two  acts,  to  impose  fresh  duties  on  their  trade,  and  to 
prohibit  the  issue  of  paper-money.  These  excited  some 
discontent;  the  Americans,  and  their  friends  at  home, 
complained  of  the  clause  which  required  the  duties  to 
be  paid  in  current  coin,  and  of  that  which  related  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  courts  ; they  also  pleaded 
that  the  prohibition  of  paper-money  left  them  no  circu- 
lating medium,  as  former  regulations  had  deprived  them 
of  gold  and  silver.  Their  views,  however,  were  dis- 
proved hy  the  fact  that,  within  two  years  from  the 
passing  of  this  act,  the  course  of  exchange  on  kills 
drawn  on  England,  from  being  at  a discount  between 
thirty  and  forty  per  cent,  rose  to  the  proper  level,  and, 
instead  of  banishing  gold  and  silver,  was,  in  reality,  the 
efficient  means  of  bringing  a circulating  medium  iuto 
the  colonies. 

Sump-set.  But  the  measure  which  was  the  most  repugnant  to 
their  feelings  consisted  in  the  attempt  to  raise  a revenue 
in  America  by  the  stamp-act,  which  had  been  discussed 
and  passed  the  houseof  commons  in  the  session  of  1764, 
but  was  postponed  by  the  ministers  uncertainty  how 
far  raising  a revenue  by  stamp  duties  might  be  conve- 
nient in  the  colonies.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1765, 


however,  it  received  the  royal  assent,  after  passing  n.  AWE- 
through  the  house  of  lords  with  scarcely  any  opposition : RICA, 

still  it  was  provided  that  the  law  should  not  take  effect 
till  the  month  of  November  following.  This  proceeding  Political 
immediately  occasioned  the  utmost  alarm.  Upon  the  “jj Morrf 
arrival  of  the  news  at  Boston,  the  ships  in  the  harbour  ^|r* 
hoisted  their  colours  half-mast  high,  in  token  of  deep  United 
mourning,  and  the  bells  were  muffled  and  rang  a funeral  Stare*, 
knell.  The  act  was  reprinted,  will)  the  figure  of  a death’s 
head  in  the  title  instead  of  the  king's  arms,  and  it  was  pub- 
licly burned  with  the  effigies  of  its  authors  and  support- 
er?. The  press  teemed  with  libels  against  the  king  and 
parliament,  and  one  of  the  newspapers  even  bore  for  its 
title  the  figure  of  a snake  cut  in  thirteen  pieces,  each 
of  which  bore  in  succession  the  initial  letter  of  a colony, 
with  the  significant  motto,  41  Join  or  die."  Extreme 
dissatisfaction,  in  a word,  manifested  itself  throughout 
every  part  of  the  continent,  and  the  colonics  having 
unanimously  adopted  a resolution  to  petition  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  and  formed  associations  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  and  use  of  British  manufactures 
till  the  detested  act  should  be  repealed,  that  desirable 
event  accordingly  look  place  on  the  1,8th  of  March, 

1766. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  British  parliament,  Duty  i«- 
however,  to  desist  from  raising  a revenue  in  the  colonies,  po«®d  ou 
though  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  change  the  mode  of ,c**  &c’ 
doing  so;  and  the  following  year  an  act  was  passed, 
imposing  duties  on  glass,  tea,  paper,  and  painters' 
colours,  which  had  aguin  the  effect  of  rousing  a most 
vehement  and  powerful  opposition,  and,  in  1770,  parlia- 
ment again  retraced  their  steps,  and  took  off  these 
duties,  leaving  only  threepence  a pound  on  tea.  This 
insignificant  tax  wax,  however,  sufficient  to  awaken  the 
jealousy  and  continue  the  irritation  of  the  colonists, 
who  were  not  diverted  from  a consideration  of  the 
principle  which  the  imposition  asserted,  by  the  trifling 
nature  of  the  tax  itself.  Measures,  therefore,  were 
adopted  among  themselves  for  encouraging  their  own 
manufactures  and  productions,  and  to  retrench  foreign 
superfluities  ; the  importation  of  tea  being  in  the  mean 
time  prohibited.  In  several  of  the  governments  a con- 
tinual warfare  was  kept  up  with  the  people;  assemblies 
were  perpetually  called  and  dissolved  : grievances  and 
remonstrances  were  slated  and  framed ; and  an  act  of 
parliament  was  passed,  appointing  the  governors  and 
judges  to  receive  their  salaries  of  the  crown,  with  a view 
of  making  them  indcpcudeul  of  the  provincial  assemblies, 
and  removeable  only  at  the  king's  pleasure.  These, 
in  connection  with  a multitude  of  unwelcome  measures, 
exasperated  the  public  feeling,  and  paved  the  way  for 
open  revolt.  Ou  the  2d  of  March,  a fray  took  place  at 
Boston,  which,  though  at  first  only  an  affair  between  a 
private  soldier  and  an  inhabitant,  not  merely  became 
serious  in  consequence  of  involving  others  on  both  sides 
in  the  dispute,  but  aggravating  the  dislike  already  ex- 
isting against  the  military,  produced  another  dispute 
on  the  5th,  which  excited  great  commotion  in  the  whole 
town.  This  again  led  to  a public  trial,  which  furnished 
occasion  for  an  annual  observance  of  the  day  during 
several  successivasyears,  in  which  inflammatory  orations 
were,  from  time  to  time,  delivered  against  standing  ar- 
mies, the  encroachments  of  tyranny,  &c.  and  in  praise 
of  freedom  and  colonial  rights. 

The  year  1773  is  distinguished  as  the  period  when 
the  Americans  broke  out  into  what  was  then  considered 
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S.  A ME-  op60  rebellion.  The  people  were  excessively  irritated 
RICA,  at  the  vigilance  of  an  armed  schooner,  which  had  been 
placed  at  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  to  prevent 
Political  smuggling; ; and  about  two  hundred  inen  having  entered 
and  Muni  ^ vessel  by  night,  unshipped  the  officers  and  crew, 

* and  burned  the  schooner.  The  offer  of  a reward  of 

United  5001.  produced  no  discovery.  About  the  same  time. 
States,  some  private  letters,  written  by  the  royal  officers  in 
Boston  to  persons  in  official  situations  in  England, 
recommending  decisive  measures  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, were  discovered  and  published.  The  disap- 
pointment experienced  by  the  British  government  with 
regard  to  a revenue  to  be  extracted  from  tea,  induced 
them  to  form  a plan  of  introducing  it  by  means  of  the 
East  India  company,  which  was  empowered  to  export 
all  sorts  of  tea  to  any  place  duty  free.  Several  ships 
were  accordingly  freighted,  and  dispatched  to  America ; 
and  factors  in  the  principal  ports  were  appointed  to 
receive  anil  dispose  of  their  cargoes.  The  directors 
were  to  satisfy  the  treasury  for  the  duties  of  the  teas 
thus  disposed  of  in  America,  and  to  indemnify  them- 
selves by  demanding  threepence  per  pound  more  from 
the  purchasers,  than  would  otherwise  have  been  ne- 
cessary. The  colonists,  however,  immediately  perceived 
that  this  was  an  indirect  mode  of  opposing  tneir  resolu- 
tions and  procuring  a taxation,  and  measures  were 
adopted  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  teas.  A person 
dispatched  from  Philadelphia  proposed  to  the  people  of 
Boston,  that  if  they  would  engage  to  prevent  the  landing 
of  the  tea,  the  former  city  would  adopt  a similar  mea- 
sure. A proposal  of  the  same  nature  was  also  acquiesced 
in  at  New  York,  and  the  consignees  of  the  tea  were 
commanded  at  these  places  to  resigu  their  offices,  under 
threats  of  corporal  punishment.  The  pilots  were  ordered 
to  withhold  their  assistance  from  the  ships,  and,  upon 
their  arrival,  they  were  remanded  to  England.  One 
instance  of  an  attempt  to  land  tea  being  detected, 
seventeen  chests  were  seized,  and  thrown  into  the  river. 
At  Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina,  the  tea  was  landed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  mob,  and  thrown  into  a damp 
cellar  to  perish. 

November.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  a meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Boston  and  the  neighbouring  town  was 
convened,  under  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  the  consignees 
were  ordered  to  appear  to  resign  their  offices,  and  to 
engage,  on  oath,  to  return  the  expected  tea$  to  England, 
which  they  refused,  after  two  applications  to  the  same 
purpose.  After  iu  vain  attempting  to  seize  them,  another 
formal  meeting  was  held,  und  resolutions  adopted  at 
all  events  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  tea.  The 
multitudes  collected  on  this  occasion  were  informed 
that,  as  it  was  evident  there  must  bo  a quarrel  with  the 
British  government  before  their  rights  would  be  secured, 
the  present  was  the  most  eligible  period.  The  repeated 
refusal  of  the  consignees  was  resolved  to  be  a daring 
affront:  but  another  assembly  being  held  ten  days 
afterwards,  they  were  again  desired  to  relinquish  their 
appointments,  on  pain  of  being  declared  enemies  to 
their  country,  which  was  again  declined.  The  governor 
and  the  consignees  now  both  appealed  to  the  council, 
which,  after  some  days  of  deliberation,  at  length  deter- 
mined on  rejecting  the  petition  of  the  latter,  and  advising 
the  former  to  renew  hu  orders  to  prevent  all  offences 
against  the  law.  The  day  preceding,  one  of  the  tea 
ships  had  arrived,  and  was  soou  followed  by  two  others. 

VOL-  XVII. 


The  entire  population  of  the  town  was  summoned  to  jj.  AME- 
resi stance,  ana  it  was  voted  in  a large  assembly,  “ that  RIC'A. 
the  tea  should  not  be  landed,  that  no  duty  should  be 
paid,  and  that  it  should  be  sent  back  in  the  same  Political 
bottoms.”  The  owners  and  shipmasters  were  com-  and  Mural 
mantled,  at  their  peril,  to  suffer  the  tea  to  be  landed,  or  Sian?, 
entered  at  the  custom-house.  Every  precaution  was,  UnUtd 
at  the  same  time,  adopted,  to  circulate  instant  alarm,  $tutra. 
if  requisite,  throughout  the  country.  An  armed  watch 
mounted  guard  at  the  wharf,  with  proper  centinels,  in 
sight  of  the  king's  squadron  in  the  harbour  and  two  re- 
giments of  infantry  in  the  castle,  and  other  meetings  of 
the  inhabitants  were  repeatedly  held  and  adjourned ; 
and  the  people,  with  the  fullest  knowledge  that  they 
were  actually  in  an  open  state  of  revolt,  determined 
to  proceed.  Another  vessel  had  now  arrived,  and  was 
wrecked  at  cape  Cod  ; what  cargo  remained  was  con- 
veyed to  the  castle.  The  masters  of  the  different  vessels 
were  ordered  to  apply  for  a clearance,  and  return 
home,  but  they  were  informed  by  the  collector  of  the 
customs  that  their  ships  must  be  first  unladen;  and 
they  were  desired  to  petition  the  governor  for  bis  man- 
date to  pass  the  castle,  who  replied  that  he  could  not 
grant  such  a pass  consistently  with  the  law  and  with  his 
duty  to  the  king,  unless  the  vessel  were  properly  quali- 
fied from  the  custom-house.  When  this  answer  was 
reported  to  the  public  meeting,  it  was  immediately  dis- 
solved, and  the  crowd  proceeded  to  the  wharf  under 
Hancock,  Adams,  and  other  leaders.  A party  was 
seen  advancing  from  the  N.  side  of  the  town  in  the 
disguise  of  Mohawk  Indians,  headed  by  Captain  Wood* 
who  boarded  the  ships,  and  havingopened  342  chests, 
committed  them  to  tne  waves. 

As  soon  as  the  account  of  this  transaction  reached 
Great  Britain,  the  parliament  resolved  on  punishing  tho  lH,rt  l>^ 
delinquents,  and  a bill  was  passed  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1774,  called  the  Boston  port  bill,  “ To  discon- 
tinue the  landing  and  discharging,  lading  and  shipping 
of  goods,  wares  and  merchandizes,  at  the  town  of 
Boston,  or  within  the  harbour,"  which  threat  the  in- 
habitants into  great  consternation.  The  town  Resolved 
that  this  was  an  oppressive  measure,  and  called  on  the 
colonies  to  concur  in  preventing  all  importations,  from 
the  mother-country : and  most  of  them  determined  ou 
concurring  with  Massachusseta  in  opposing  the  parlia- 
mentary proceedings. 

Successive  acts  of  a hostile  tendency  were  now  passed  Other  oris, 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  but  without  success. 

Of  this  nature  were  the  act**  For  the  better  regulating 
government  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  buy;” 
another  for  sending  any  person  indicted  for  murder  or 
other  capital  offence,  committed  in  aiding  the  magis- 
trates in  exerting  the  laws,  to  any  other  colony  or  to 
Great  Britain  for  trial;  and  the  Quebec  bill,  which 
'extended  the  bounds  of  that  province,  and  secured 
many  privileges  loathe  Roman  Catholics.  The  dif- 
ferent colonies,  however,  maintained  a correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, and  at  length  concurred  in  holding  a congress  Cw«m« 
at  Philadelphia,  Oct.  *26, 1774,  to  concert  measure*  for  ■<  Pn?i*. 
the  preservation  of  their  rights.  The  proceeding#  were  drfpM* 
dispassionate  and  loyal,  but  characterized  by  firmness 
as  well  as  by  unanimity ; and  this  meeting  appealed 
both  to  the  inhabitants  of  America  and  Britain ; to  the 
former,  to  persist  in  defending  their  constitutional  rights; 
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N.  AMS-  to  the  latter, ^riot  to  support  their  government  in  their 
RICA,  attempts  to  enslave  their  American  brethren.  The 
state  of  affairs  in  Massachusetts  was,  in  the  mean  time, 
Political  such  as  to  indicate  a very  determined  hostility  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  gathering  storm  everywhere  thickened 
_ ’ around  the  political  horizon. 
t'mieJ  At  this  juncture,  General  Gage,  apprehending  some 
Stale*,  popular  commotion  at  the  annual  muster  of  the  militia, 
seized  the  magazines  of  ammunition  in  Cambridge  and 
Charlestown,  and  deposited  them  in  Boston,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  fortifications  carried  on  between 
Boston  and  Roxburg,  produced  great  alarm.  The  de- 
legates from  the  towns  in  Suffolk  county  were  sum- 
moned, and  several  gpirited  resolutions  adopted,  pur- 
porting that  General  Gage’s  proceedings,  and  the  late 
acts  of  parliament,  were  glaring  infractions  of  their 
rights  and  liberties,  and  called  for  an  union  in  their 
defence.  They  also  resolved  on  holding  a provincial 
congress,  the  suspensiou  of  commerce,  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts  and  manufactures,  Arc.  A previous  as- 
sembly had  been  summoned  to  meet  at  Salem,  and,  not- 
withstanding a countermand  by  proclamation  from  the 
governor,  ninety  newly-elccted  members  met;  and, 
after  forming  themselves  into  a provincial  congress, 
adjourned  to  Concord,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  These 
measures,  of  course,  exasperated  General  Gage,  who 
designated  them  by  the  odious  epithet  of  rebellion* 
1775.  In  1775  the  fishery  bills  were  passed  in  parliament, 
prohibiting  the  colonies  from  trading  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, Ireland,  or  the  West  Indies,  and  the  taking  of  fish 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  effects  of  these 
enactments  were,  however,  considerably  superseded  by 
large  supplies  furnished  from  different  places  to  the 
sufferers.  Preparations  were  now  made  for  a forcible 
opposition  to  these  acts  of  parliament ; the  militia  were 
assiduously  trained,  and  encouragement  was  given  to 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  fn  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, Colonel  Leslie  was  dispatched  with  troops  from 
Boston  to  take  possession  of  some  cannon  at  Salem ; 
but  the  people  effectually  counteracted  his  plan,  by 
taking  up  the  drawbridge.  Military  stores  and  pro- 
visions were  accumulated  in  various  pluces,  which  Ge- 
neral Gage  made  arrangements  to  destroy,  particularly 
at  Concord. 

Affair  at  Eight  hundred  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  landed 
Concord,  al  Leochmore’s  point,  and  marched  for  Concord,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Smith ; but  though  their  measures 
were  pursued  with  the  utmost  possible  secrecy,  intelli- 
gence of  the  whole  plan  was  communicated  to  the 
county  militia.  Soon  after  midnight  130  of  the  Lexing- 
ton militia  had  assembled  to  oppose  them,  but  were 
dismissed  with  orders  to  re-appear  at  the  first  sound  of 
the  drum.  Again  they  collected  to  the  number  of  70, 
soon  after  four  in  the  morning,  when  the  British  regu- 
lars appeared ; and  Major  Pitcairn  rode  up  with  this 
address  on  his  lips,  “ Disperse,  jfou  rebels ! — throw 
down  your  arms  and  disperse  f Disobedience  excited 
displeasure;  he  discharged  his  pistol,  and  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  fire ; when  the  militia  retired  with  the  loss 
of  three  or  four  of  their  body.  The  royal  detachment 
then  proceeded  to  Concord,  and  destroyed  some  mili- 
tary stores  and  provisions  ; and,  after  some  other  skir- 
mishing, the  king’s  troops  retreated  towards  Boston. 
At  Lexington  they  met  with  considerable  annoyance ; 
but  a reinforcement  received  from  General  Gage  awed 


the  provincials,  and  disabled  them  from  doing  more  n.  AMI! 
than  maintain. an  irregular  fire.  Soon  after  sunset  the  RICA, 
regulars  reached  Bunker's  hill,  and  the  next  tiny  crossed 
Charlestown  ferry  to  Boston.  Thus  was  the  first  blood  Politic*! 
shed  in  this  sanguinary  war,  a war  so  unnatural  in  its  “dMiirai 
character,  and  producing  the  important  consequence 
of  severing  America  from  the  empire  of  Great  Britain.  limited 
The  die  was  now  cast;  the  States  united  their  ener- 
gits,  and  Boston  was  in  a few  days  besieged  by  20,000 
militia,  collected  from  all  quarters.  The  provincial 
congress  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  at  the  moment 
in  session,  voted  that  “ an  army  of  30,000  men,  be 
immediately  raised;  that  13,600  be  of  their  own  pro- 
vince, and  that  a letter  and  delegate  be  sent  to  the 
several  colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island." 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  three  generals,  Howe, 

Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  arrived  at  Boston,  from  Great 
Britain,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  General  Gage,  who 
issued  a proclamation,  proposing  the  alternative  of 
peace  or  war,  which  was  answered  by  the  provincials 
giving  orders  for  the  occupation  of  Breed’s  hill  hy  1,000 
men,  the  heights  of  Charlestown  being  deemed  of  great 
importance.  Here  a severe  battle  was  fought,  which 
has  been  called  the  battle  of  Bunker’s  hill,  another 
eminence  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  in  which  the  Bri- 
tish claimed  the  victory.  The  loss  on  both  sidee  was 
very  great.  On  the  15th  of  June,  two  days  previous  WtukLnj’ton 
to  this  contest,  George  Washington  was  unanimously 
appointed  by  the  continental  congress  to  the  chief  \mc. 
command  of  the  American  army.  This  illustrious  iodi-  ric*i». 
vidual  pursued  a system  of  operation  which  has  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  nations,  and  ultimately  obtained 
a triumph  which  has  invested  his  name  with  an  unde- 
caying  splendour.  He  assumed  the  command  in  July 
1775.  In  the  month  of  March  of  the  following  year, 
he  entered  Boston  in  triumph,  after  the  British  general 
Howe  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  town.  In 
July,  congress  published  their  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, one  hundred  aod  sixty  years  from  the  first  effec- 
tual settlement  in  Virginia,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  from  the  first  settlement  of  Plymouth,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. At  this  period,  Washington  was  in  Nevr  York 
with  13,000  men,  and  noon  after  Howe  lunded  on  Staten 
island  with  a powerful  force.  In  September,  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  British,  and  the  Americans  suffered 
defeats  on  every  side,  till  all  that  remained  of  an  army, 
which  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  amounted  to 
25,000,  did  not  exceed  3,000  men,  and  as  the  term  of 
their  engagements  was  expired,  most  of  them  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  fa- 
milies. To  complete  their  disasters,  at  this  tremendous 
crisis,  General  Lee  was  captured  by  a party  of  British 
light  horse.  Washington,  however,  exerted  himself  oil 
the  Pennsylvanian  side  of  the  Delaware,  and,  by  a 
sudden  nocturnal  movement,  marched  upon  Trenton, 
having  crossed  the  river,  and  took  it  with  900  Hessian 
prisoners. 

The  following  year  (1777)  was  distinguished  by  re- 
markable events,  not  the  least  amongst  which  may  be 
reckoned  the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne,  with  his 
whole  army,  amounting  to  5,752  men,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans.  He  had  previously  left  Canada 
with  an  anny  of  10,000,  and  a fine  train  of  artillery. 

This  was  in  October ; but  in  the  preceding  month,  the 
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British  had,  in  another  direction,  overpowered  General 
Washington,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Philadelphia. 
General  Vaughan,  also,  having  sailed  up  Hudson’s  river, 
burnt  the  Butch  settlement  of  Kingston,  on  the  western 
side. 

On  the  30th  of  J anuary , 1 7 78 , a treaty  of  alliance  was 
concluded  between  France  and  America,  which  induced 
the  English  ministry  instantly  to  send  over  commis- 
sioners to  attempt  a reconciliation  with  the  revolted 
colonies ; but  their  efforts  were  without  success.  Howe 
returned  to  England  about  this  time,  and  the  command 
devolved  on  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

Iu  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  an  expedition, 
under  the  British  Generals  Clinton  and  Lord  Cornwallis, 
was  undertaken  against  Charlestown,  which,  in  six 
weeks,  was  captured.  General  Lincoln  and  the  whole 
American  garrison  being  made  prisoners.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis afterwards  pursued  his  successes,  and  marched 
victoriously  through  the  southern  states.  General 
Arnold,  in  the  same  year,  treacherously  attempted  to 
deliver  up  West  point  and  the  army  to  the  British,  iu  the 
absence  of  Washington ; but  the  plan  was  frustrated  by 
the  taking  and  execution  of  Major  Andre,  aid-de-camp 
to  Clinton,  who  was  employed  in  the  negociation.  In 
March  1781,  a severe  battle  was  fought  between  Ge- 
nerals Greene  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  Carolina,  in 
which,  though  the  British  triumphed,  they  suffered  a 
tremendous  loss.  About  the  end  of  August,  Count de 
Grasse  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  blockaded  the 
British  troops  at  York  town.  Washington  had  pre- 
viously moved  the  main  body  of  his  army,  together 
with  tiic  French  troops  who  were  his  auxiliaries,  to  the 
south;  and  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet, 
he  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  Elk,  by  rapid  marches, 
where  he  embarked  his  troops  for  York  town.  The 
combined  forces  of  France  and  America  now  carried  on 
a.  vigorous  and  close  siege,  till,  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1781,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  surrender;  and, 
in  a few  months,  the  British  having  evacuated  all  their 
posts  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  retired  to  the 
main  army  in  New  Y'ork,  a foundation  was  laid  for  the 
establishment  of  a general  peace.  This  most  desirable 
event  took  place  soon  afterwards,  the  provisional  articles 
being  signed  at  Paris,  in  November  1782,  and  these 
articles  ratified  by  a definitive  treaty  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1783.  Thus,  after  a fluctuating  conflict  of  seven 
years,  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  solemnly  acknowledged,  and  a basis  laid  upon 
which  succeeding  events  have  been  rearing,  and  future 
ages  will  doubtless  complete,  the  superstructure  of  one 
of  the  most  important  empires  of  the  globe. 

After  so  extraordinary  a contest,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  years  should  elapse,  and  some  internal  com- 
motions prevail,  before  a generally  acceptable  constitu- 
tion for  the  government  of  all  the  states  id  union,  could 
bo  framed  and  adopted.  The  federal  constitution  hud, 
however,  been  received  by  all  the  states,  in  January 
1791,  though  at  different  periods  and  by  different  ma- 
jorities. Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Georgia  were  una- 
nimous. On  March  3,  1789,  the  delegates  from  the 
eleven  states  which  had  then  ratified  the  constitution, 
assembled  at  New  Y’ork,  and,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
Washington  was  inaugurated  president  of  tho  United 
States,  in  the  Federal  Hall,  and  in  the  presence  of  in- 
numerable spectators.  He  has  been  since  followed  in 


the  presidency  successively  by  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Jeffer-  N.  AME- 
son,  Mr.  Maddison,  and  Mr.  Monroe;  and  eight  other  RICA, 
states  have  been  added  to  the  Union. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  present  situation 
and  resources  of  the  moBt  important  portion  of  the  state 

North  American  continent,  our  geographical  details  * 

of  North  America,  generally,  will  be  found  to  embrace  Brkitk 
all  the  great  features  of  the  geography  of  the  United 
States;  what  remains  of  this  will  receive  our  par- 
ticular attention  in  treating  of  the  respective  states 
of  the  Union,  which  will  be  inserted  in  their  alphabe- 
tical order  in  this  Division.  The  article  United 
States,  toward  the  close  of  the  work,  will  afford  ut 
a convenient  opportunity  to  mark  the  further  progress 
of  this  colossal  empire,  and  to  exhibit  a correct  sum- 
mary of  its  entire  character. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America 
are  of  considerable  extent,  but  of  very  inferior  popula- 
tion. Of  British-bom  subjects  the  number  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  the  chief  part  being  French  and  natives; 
and,  while  the  population  of  the  United  States  rises, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  ten  or  eleven  millions,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  population  of  our  remoiniug  colonies  ou 
the  western  continent  has  keen  stated  as  scarcely 
amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand. 

These  colonics  may  be  most  conveniently  regarded 
as  comprising  the  four  provinces  of  Upper  Canada, 

Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia. New  Britain,  or  the  entire  district  round  Hud- 
son’s bay,  together  with  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  are 
included  in  the  government  of  Lower  Canada ; as  are 
the  islands  of  St.  John  and  Newfoundland  in  that 
of  Nova  Scotia.  But  the  troops  at  Newfoundland  are 
under  the  military  command  of  the  Governor-General 
of  the  four  provinces,  who  resides  at  Quebec. 

Upper  andLowerCanada. — Of  these  possessions.  Upper  *nd 
Upper  and  Lower  Cana  da  hold  decidedly  and  by  far  Lo»«Ca» 
thc  most  important  rank ; these  provinces,  comprehend- 
mg  the  whole  of  what  was  originally  called  New  France, 
or  French  Canada,  as  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
French  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763,  are  bounded  on 
the  N.by  Hudson’s  bay,  East  Maine  and  Labrador;  on 
the  S.  by  the  United  States;  on  the  E.  by  Labrador, 
the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence  and  New  Brunswick;  and 
on  the  W.  by  lake  Winnipeg,  and  its  confluent  streams. 

From  its  extreme  boundary,  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
in  the  E.  to  the  Winnipeg  lake  in  the  W.,  this  district 
stretches  over  the  North  American  continent  from  64° 
to  97°  W.  longitude,  comprehending  about  1,200  geo- 
graphical miles;  and  its  extreme  breadth,  from  lake 
Erie  in  the  8.,  or  N.  lat.  43°,  to  Hudson’s  bay,  in  51°, 
is  about  480  geographical  miles.  Its  mean  breadth, 
however,  does  not  exceed  200  miles.  The  division  of 
this  country  into  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  took  place  by  an  act  of  31  Geo.  III. ; they 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  river  Utawas, 
or  more  accurately  by  a line  which  commences  on  the 
north  bank  of  lake  St.  Francis,  in  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence; runs  thence  in  a northerly  direction  to  the 
3 h 2 
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N.  A ME-  Utawas  river,  and  then  due  north  till  it  reaches  the  view,  the  river,  which  is  about  240  yards  in  breadth,  x,  AME- 
RICA. boundary  of  Hudsons  bay.  All  the  territory  to  the  is  seen  to  precipitate  itself  above  100  perpendicular  IUCA. 

westward  and  southward  of  this  line,  is  comprehended  feet  over  a red  clay-slate,  forming  the  bed  of  the 

in  Upper  Canada,  having  for  its  capital  the  town  of  fall,  intermingled  with  thin  layers  of  grey  stone,  Political 
— r on  the  river  Don.  Lower  Canada  lies  on  both  which  yield  a brownish  tinge  to  its  waters.'  Part  of  "*!? Moral 

’ sides  of  the  mighty  stream  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  this  stream  falls  over  a ledge  of  rocks,  forming  an 

BrrtiiA  having  for  its  capital  the  city  of  Quebec,  which  may,  in  oblique  angle  to  the  main  channel,  and  producing  a Brituh 
ftmcMMiM  fact,be  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the  British  pot-  smaller  cascade.  A wall  of  granite  about  six  feel  In 
sessions  in  this  part  of  the  globe.  height  and  three  in  breadth,  nearly  on  the  line  of  the 

Waters,  Waters,  Falls,  &c. — Of  the  waters  of  this  por-  falls,  bursts  through  the  strata  forming  the  bed  of  the 
fulls  uc.  tjon  of  North  America,  we  have  already  described  that  river,  and  runs  across  them  in  a straight  line,  until 

chain  of  lakes,  or  inland  seas,  which  forms  their  prin-  broken  through  by  the  lesser  fall.  The  scenery  which 

cipal  feature,  viz.  lakes  Winnipeg,  Superior,  Michigan,  surrounds  the  whole  is  grand  and  imposing ; the  stately 

Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario.  The  minor  lakes  are  too  woods  and  extensive  streams  exhibiting  nature  in 
numerous  to  detail  in  a general  view  of  this  continent,  all  her  primeval  loveliness,  and  almost  in  unequalled 
The  river  St.  Lawrence,  before  it  reaches  lake  Ontario,  majesty. 

passes  through  those  of  St.  Pierre,  St.  Louis,  St.  Francis,  The  falls  of  Shawinncgatntne,  in  Lower  Canada,  occur  siwrinne- 
and  the  Lake  of  a thousand  isles ; westward  of  lake  in  the  river  St,  Maurice,  and  are  approached  by  as-  gvoim-. 
Superior  are  found  many  other  inferior,  but  fine  sheets  cending  up  that  river,  the  navigation  being  frequently 
of  water,  which  are  also  scattered  through  the  whole  impeded  by  dangerous  rapids.  The  lalls  are  first  per- 
rentre  of  the  country,  in  a line  eastward  from  lake  eeived  rushing  down  about  100  feel  into  a dark  sombre 
Winnipeg  to  Quebec.  To  the  whole  aspect  of  Lower  nook;  but  the  torrent  docs  not  appear  to  be  perpen- 
Canada,  the  St.  Lawrence  affords  many  striking  and  dicular  in  its  descent.  It  is  divided  by  an  islet,  or 
interesting  scenes.  For  400  miles  from  its  mouth,  this  mass  of  rocks,  and  its  total  width  may  be  estimated, 
river  flows  between  lofty  eminences,  covered  with.the  perhaps,  at  60  yards.  The  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the 
foliage  of  immense  forests,  and  supplying  to  it  numerous  falls  are  covered  with  trunks  and  large  branches  of 
tributary  streams.  It  occasionally  branches  into  se-  trees,  which  are  worn  round  and  smooth,  as  if  they 
vend  distinct  currents,  leaving  clusters  of  fruitful  islands  were  turned  in  a lathe,  by  the  action  of  the  torrent, 
between  them,  or  large  single  islands,  as  in  the  neigh-  Mountains, — Immense  branches  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
bourhood  of  Quebec,  and  is  the  grand  outlet  to  the  mountains  stretch  into  the  Cauadiau  provinces  from 
ocean  for  the  productions  of  all  that  extensive  line  of  the  W.  They  completely  encircle  lakes  Winnipeg  and 
country  which  lies  between  the  United  States  and  Hud-  Superior,  and  separate  the  waters  that  fall  into  them 
son's  bay.  The  trade  of  the  western  territory  of  the  northward  and  southward,  advance  along  the  course  of 
United  States  themselves  has,  indeed,  no  equally  con-  the  St  Lawrence,  and  again  divide  the  tributary  streams 
veuieut  channel  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Utawas,  or  of  that  river  from  those  which  fall  into  Hudson's  bay. 
boundary  river,  between  the  upper  and  lower  provinces,  They  are  characterized  by  all  the  boldness  and  ruggea- 
is  the  largest  of  all  the  streams  connected  with  the  ness  of  what  may  be  called  their  parent  stem  in  the  W., 

St.  Lawrence,  and  flows  from  the  central  waters  of  the  and  are  interspersed  with  the  same  variety  oflofty  plains, 
country  southward  into  that  river,  connecting  several  immense  woods,  and  waters  of  every  shape  and  name, 
of  the  smaller  lakes.  The  Niagara  river  (chiefly  dis-  The  mountains  and  highlands  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec 
tinguished  by  its  celebrated  falls)  runs  from  the  eastern  are  principally  composed  of  a grey  rock-stone  on  a 
border  of  lake  Erie,  and  discharges  itself,  after  a course  base  of  lime-slate,  which  is  sometimes  impregnated 
of  thirty-six  miles,  into  lake  Ontario.  with  grey  and  black  glimmar  and  quartz,  fibrous  gyp- 

FnlUof  In  addition  to  the  falls  of  Niagara,  described  (p.  31)8),  sum,  and  pierre  au  calumet  (so  called  from  its  being 
Mommo-  Lower  Canada  contains  those  of  Montmorenci,  formed  principally  used  as  an  ornament  both  by  the  French 
ren“*  bva  river  of  this  name,  about  five  miles  N.  of  Quebec,  and  Indians  at  the  head  of  their  calumets,  or  tobacco- 
near  its  junction  with  the  St-  Lawrence.  The  fall  itself  pipes).  Some  iron-ore  has  been  discovered  in  the 
is  a perpendicular  cataract  of  about  220  feet,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Three  rivers,  where  works  for  the 
breadth  of  the  torrent  about  50  feet  The  majesty  and  smelting  and  manufactory  of  it  have  been  formerly 
beauty  of  the  whole  scene  is  said  to  be  inconceivable,  erected,  and  copper  and  lead  are  found  in  small  quon- 
except  to  the  actual  spectator  as  he  approaches  the  foot  tides  in  Ixiwer  Canada,  but  the  mineralogy  of  these 
of  the  stream.  The  waters  of  the  fall,  from  their  exces-  provinces  has  been  but  little  explored.  At  St.  Pauls, 
give  height,  appear  to  be  of  a snow-white  foam,  and  about  54  miles  below  Quebec,  it  was  once  thought  that 
are  enveloped  with  vapour  and  mist,  the  cone  of  which  some  veins  of  silver-ore  had  been  opened,  but  it  was 
is  about  100  feet  in  height,  of  an  apparently  regular  afterwards  discovered  to  be  only  a superior  kind  of  lead, 
mathematical  shape,  with  its  base  extending  nearly  The  copper  has  appeared  principally  on  the  south- 
across  the  stream.  western  shores  of  lake  Superior. 

ClwuUicjv.  The  beautiful  falls  of  the  Chaudiere  are  also  situated  Climate. — Canada,  from  its  extreme  cold  in  the  Climate, 

in  Lower  Canada,  and  arc  about  four  miles  from  the  winter  months,  has  been  called  the  Siberia  of  England; 
junction  of  the  river  of  that  name,  with  the  mighty  and  the  heat  in  summer  is  said  to  be  as  excessive  as 
stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  five  miles  above  Quebec,  the  cold  is  in  winter.  Mr.  Weld  asserts  that  Fahrenheit’s 
The  rush  of  the  waters  is  heard  at  a considerable  dis-  thermometer  has  been  known  to  stand  at  96°  in  the 
tance  before  the  falls  themselves  are  visible.  They  months  of  July  and  August,  and  in  winter  that  the 
commence  at  a rocky  point  projecting  across  the  river,  quicksilver  generally  freezes.  In  November,  the  snow 
and  are  crowned  with  a single  ccdar-tree.  When  in  full  begins  to  fall;  in  December  the  frost  sets  in,  and  the 
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V.  ABIE*  atmosphere,  by  its  purifying  influence,  is  free  from  a 
LUCA,  cloud  or  vapour  during  several  weeks.  The  cold 
weather  reaches  its  utmost  severity  in  the  month  of 
Political  January,  and  is  sometimes  so  intense  as  to  seize  upon 
4“c1^“ni1  any  exposed  part  of  the  persons  of  strangers.  The  in- 
_ ‘ habitants  themselves  are  compelled,  by  the  severity  of 
British  the  frost,  to  cover  almost  their  whole  bodies  with  skins 
Pomuumt.  and  furs  to  protect  them  when  they  go  abroad  upon 
their  ordinary  business.  The  ice  begins  to  thaw  in  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  about  the  commencement  of  May, 
and  passes  on  into  the  Atlantic  with  surprising  velocity 
when  dissolved.  Spring  immediately  follows  this 
gloomy  winter,  and  is  itself  as  soon  succeeded  by 
summer.  As  a proof  of  the  extreme  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  summer,  the  wheat,  which  is  sown  in  May,  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  reaped  at  the  latter  end  of  July. 
Such  a climate  is  likely  to  be  capricious  in  its  favours; 
and  when  various  species  of  fruits  have  disappeared  at 
Montreal,  they  have  been  found  in  full  season  at  the 
short  distance  of  Quebec. 

Vegetable  Vegetable  Productions. — In  Lower  Canada,  the 
pruduc-  thin  soil  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 

»k*u.  various  kinds  of  graiu,  and  the  Indian  maize  is  culti- 

vated in  abundance.  Tobacco  for  private  use  is  also 
grown  here,  but  it  is  not  cultivated  as  an  article  of 
commerce ; indeed  there  is  not  sufficient  for  the  home 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  All  kinds  of  European 
fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  arrive  to  great  perfection 
in  Canada  during  the  summer  beats.  Raspberry,  cur- 
rant, and  gooseberry  trees  flourish  in  luxuriant  fulness ; 
the  first  is  indigenous  here,  and  occasionally  to  be 
found  iu  the  woods  in  a wild  state.  There  is  also  a 
sort  of  indigenous  vine,  but  the  grapes  arc  small  and 


acid.  The  woods  and  forests  abound  in  oak,  elm, 
beech,  ash,  pine,  sycamore,  walnut,  and  cbesuut  trees; 
and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country  the  sugar  maple 
tree  thrives  exceedingly  well.  The  mapla  which  is 
extracted  from  the  sap  of  this  tree  is  the  only  raw 
sugar  which  is  used  in  the  Canadian  villages.  

Animals. — The  zoology  of  Canada  very  much  re-  British 
sembles  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  its  /Wnww. 
chief  singularities,  according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  are  the 
moose-deer,  and  that  extraordinary  animal  the  beaver. 

The  puma  and  lynx  are  said  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  rein-deer  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
northern  districts.  Of  birds,  the  only  curious  species 
to  be  mentioned  is  the  humming-bird,  sometimes  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec.  That  formidable  reptile  the 
rattlesnake  infests  both  the  Canadas. 

Population,  Manners,  Ac. — The  population  of  Population,, 
this  country  has  lieen  a subject  of  much  dispute.  The  m,m,en, 
fact  is,  it  has  been  exposed  at  one  time  to  the  severest **• 
visitations  of  war,  and  all  the  discouraging  circumstances 
arising  from  a change  of  masters  ; and  in  latter  years, 
from  emigration  hither,  and  the  peculiar  attention  of 
the  British  government,  it  has  increased,  as  in  the  case 
of  its  neighbours,  the  United  States,  with  an  almost 
incredible  rapidity.  According  to  a census  taken  by 
the  orders  of  General  Murray  in  1765,  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  king's  troops,  was  76,275; 
previously  to  this  period  the  population  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  decline.  By  another  census,  taken  in 
1783-4,  they  amounted  to  113,012,  making  an  in- 
crease of  36,737  in  eighteen  years,  and  the  entire  sta- 
tistical accounts  of  these  two  periods  have  been  thus 
compared : 


Ditr  of 
ceofiu. 

Inhabitants. 

Acm  iu 
cultivation. 

Bu»lit'li  of 
gniin  so**u 
annually. 

Hone  4. 

Uxen,  cows, 
and  youug 
horned 
cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

1765 

1783 

76,275 

113,012 

764, 604 
1,569,818 

I94.724J 

383,349$ 

13,757 

30,096 

50,329 

98,591 

27,064 

84,666 

28,976 

70,466 

IncntiMC  In 
19  year* 

36,737 

805,214 

188,625 

16,339 

48,262 

57,602 

41,490 

This  is  the  last  census  of  which  the  dounients  have 
been  given  to  the  public.  Mr.  Heriot  computed  the 
entire  population  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  at  the 
publication  of  his  work  (1808),  at  250,000;  and  M. 
Bouchette,  in  1814,  estimates  the  native  Canadians 
only,  41  descendants  of  the  original  French  settlers,’*  at 
275,000  ; perhaps,  therefore,  the  true  population  (in- 
cluding the  British,  and  all  who  live  upon  the  soil),  may 
he  taken  from  this  number  to  nearly  300,000  souls. 
The  generality  of  the  French  Canadian  peasantry  re- 
semble the  people  of  old  France  in  vivacity  and  gaiety, 
and  their  very  featuics  strongly  proclaim  their  French 
extraction.  The  sharp,  unchangeable,  angular  linea- 
ments of  the  French  countenance,  are  seen  set  off  with 
a blue  nightcap,  the  hair  tied  in  a leather  queue,  and  a 
short  pipe  in  the  mouth.  It  is,  however,  observed,  that 
the  manners  of  those  parts  of  Canada  which  border 
upon  the  United  States,  very  much  partake  of  the  sul- 
lenness and  taciturnity  so  characteristic  of  much  of 
their  inferior  population.  The  French  languuge  is  uni- 
versally, but  not  purely  spoken ; and  the  use  of  English 
is  confined  to  the  small  number  of  British  colonists. 


Literature  is  at  a very  low  ebb,  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation being  involved  in  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  the  willing  dupes  of  every  sort  of  priestcraft.  In 
Lower  Canada,  the  expenoes  of  the  civil  list  are  reckoned 
at  20,000/.  per  annum,  one-half  of  which  is  defrayed 
by  the  British  government,  aud  the  other  half  by  the 
province,  out  of  the  duties  arising  from  the  importation 
of  spirituous  liquors,  wine,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee, 
tobacco,  salt,  cards,  Ac.  Ac.  In  Upper  Canada,  the 
expence  of  the  civil  list  is  not  computed  at  more  than 
one-fourth  of  that  of  the  lower  province.  In  both  pro- 
vinces the  military  establishments,  together  with  the 
repairs  of  fortifications,  are  thought  to  cost  the  British 
government  100,000/.  per  annum.  The  like  sum  is 
expended  upon  provisions  and  presents  to  the  Indians 
in  tipper  Canada ; the  entire  aunual  cost  to  Great  Bri- 
tain of  maintaining  this  province,  has  been  taken  at 
about  500,000/.  sterling. 

Trade  and  Commerce. — The  commerce  of  the  Trade  sad 
Canadian  provinces  has  rapidly  increased  within  the  commerce, 
last  thirty  years,  prior  to  which  it  was  of  little  consi- 
deration. The  mercantile  men  are  mostly  British  ad- 
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Ns  AME*  venturers,  though  several  Americans  of  the  same  de- 
IUCA.  scription  have  lately  settled  at  Montreal.  At  Quebec 
there  are  ship-building  establishments,  which  are  sup- 
Political  plied  with,  iron-work  from  the  interior,  and  cordage 
^State  and  rigging  from  England.  The  East  India  and  British 

’ manufactured  goods  imported  annually  into  Canada, 

Bntuh  average  about  250,000/.;  tea  and  tobacco  are  the 
Pomstunt.  principal  imports  from  the  United  States,  with  whom  the 
whole  amount  of  the  import  trade  may  be  taken  at 
about  one-half  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  imports 
from  England  principally  consist  of  earthenware,  hard- 
ware, household  furniture,  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
manufactures,  haberdashery,  and  hosiery  of  all  sorts, 


besides  stationary,  leather  articles,  grocery,  wines,  n.  AMR 
spirits,  all  kinds  of  West  India  produce,  cordage,  and  RICA, 
the  coarse  articles  of  iron  manufacture.  In  some  parts 
of  Canada,  manufactures  of  coarse  linen  goods  and  of  Potitical 
woollen  cloths  are  carried  on,  but  Great  Britain  sup-  an£Mor*1 
plies  most  of  these  articles.  The  principal  exports  r*8* 
from  Canada  consist  of  various  kinds  of  furs,  pelts,  Artak 
wheat,  flour,  biscuit,  timber,  lumber  of  all  sorts,  dried 
fish,  oil,  genseng,  and  different  kinds  of  medicinal  drugs. 

The  returns  of  the  exporls  and  imports  for  1808  and 
1810,  extracted  from  Thompson’s  Albedo,  will  give  the 
most  correct  view  of  the  general  state  of  the  commerce 
of  these  provinces. 


Central  view  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Canada,  in  1808,  in  sterling  money. 


No.  of  Import!  or 
Vewclt.  EiporU. 


Where  from  and  to. 


Separate  Amount.  General  Amount. 


384 


Exports 


Imports 


Prom  Quebec 


From  Labrador  ) 
and  Gaspe  $ 
[To.  U.  States,  ! 
per  way  of  Lake  l 
Champlain  ) 

From  England 
From  U.  States 


Purs  and  other  colonial  produce  . 
j Wheat,  biscuit,  and  flour  .... 
[Oak  and  pine  timber,  staves  ,mas  ts,&c . 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes 

New  ships — 3,750  tons — 10  /.  per  touj 

Fish,  lumber,  oil,  &c.  .... 


[Sundries,  about . 


Manufactured  goods  200,000  0 0 
[West  India  produce  1 30,000  0 0 


[Merchandize,  tea,  1 
provisions,  to-  v 
bacco,  &c.  . . ) 


£. 

s.  d. 

350,000 

0 0 

17 1,200 

0 0 

157,360 

0 0 

290,000 

0 0* 

37,500 

00 

120,000 

0 0 

30,000 

0 0 

330,000 

0 0 

100,000 


0t±^mber-  1 7o,ooo  o o 

masts,  &c.  . . y ’ 

[Pot  and  pearl  ashes  110,000  0 0 


280,000  0 0 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  colony 


1,156,060  0 Oj 


610,000  0 0 


546,060  0 0 


Tonnage  of  shipping  trading  to  Canada  for  tliree  years. 

1806  . . . . 33,996 

1807  . . . . 42,293 

1808  . . ♦ . 70,275 


The  number  of  shipping  that  cleared  out  from  Que- 
bec in  1808,  amounted  to  334;  and  were  laden  princi- 
pally with  timber,  pot-ash,  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine ; 
wheat,  flax-seed,  staves,  dec.  The  tonnage  was 
70,275,  and  the  number  of  seamen  3,330.  The  greatest 
part  of  these  vessels  were  sent  by  government,  the 
usual  supplies  from  the  Baltic  being  in  a great  measure 
cut  off  by  the  war  with  Russia  and  Denmark,  and  the 
importations  from  the  United  States  being  totally  stop- 
ped by  the  embargo.  The  advantage,  therefore,  of 
Great  Britain  deriving  her  supplies  of  hemp,  as  well  as 
every  other  description  of  naval  stores,  from  Canada, 
cannot  for  a moment  be  doubted.  Even  in  time  of 
peace,  they  would  encourage  and  enrich  the  British 
colonists,  and  the  competition  in  the  market  with  the 


productions  of  the  United  States,  and  the  N.  parts 
of  Europe,  would  inevitably  tend  to  lessen  the  expences 
of  our  navy  and  commercial  marine.  From  the  account 
of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Canada  for  the  year  1810, 
Mr.  Thompson  presents  us  with  the  following  data: 
Exports,  1810. — 170,860  bushels  of  wheat;  12,519 
ban-els  of  flour;  16,467  quintals  of  biscuit,  U2lbs. ; 
18,928  bushels  of  peas;  866  ditto  of  oats ; 8,584  ditto 
of  flax-seed ; 33,798  pieces  of  oak  timber,  about  24,000 
loads  ; 69,271  ditto  of  pine,  about  50,000  loads;  137 
ditto  of  walnut,  maple,  &c. ; 6,977  masts  and  hand- 
masts;  678  bowsprits;  3,354  spars,  principally  red 
pine;  3,887,306  staves  and  beading,  3,000,000  stand- 
ard; 47,615  slave-ends;  312,423  pine  boards  and 
pl&uks;  13,623  handspikes;  30,301  oars;  167,398 
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H.  AMt-  piece*  of  lath-wood;  130,516  West  India  hoops; 
RICA.  80,000  shingles  ; 55  butt,  5,197  pipe,  1,301  half  ditto, 
and  771  one-quarto  ditto,  Madeira  packs;  228  tierce 
Political  packs;  28,407  barrels  of  not  and  pearl  ashes,  weight 
sod  Moral  106,581  cwt;  30  bales  of  cotton,  8,181  lbs  ; 4,628 
Sl^c*  barrels  and  2 tierces  of  pork;  2,979  ditto  of  beef;  29 
puncheons  and  1 tierce  of  hams,  17, 000 lbs. ; 1,070 
PoticitMMu.  boxes  of  soap;  1,181  ditto  of  candles;  422  firkins  and 
kegs  of  butter;  147  barrels,  &c.  of  hogs’  lard;  7 
puncheons  and  3 casks  of  geuseng,  2,344  lbs. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  Que- 
bec, 1810,  (sterling)  . . . . .£942,324  9 3 
Ditto  of  furs,  skins,  &c.  from  ditto, 

(ditto) 120,503  9 7 


Total  exports  in  1810,  (sterling)  £1,062,827  18  10 
Disbursements  for  provisions  and 
ships’  stores  for  661  vessels,  at 
Quebec,  in  1810,  average  about 

350 1.  sterling  each 231,350  0 0 

Freights  of  these  vessels,  averaging 
about  216  tons  each,  or  about 
239  load  each  ship,  at  7 1.  sterling 
per  load  . 1,064,210  0 0 


Total  (sterling)  £2,358,38?  18  10 

In  the  preceding  account,  the  exports  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States,  via  St.  John’s,  and  the  exports 
from  the  departments  of  Qaspe  and  the  bay  of  Cha- 
leurs,  arc  not  included. 

Imports,  1810. — Among  the  articles  included  under 
this  head,  are  the  increasing  importations  direct  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  S.  of 
cape  Finisterre  to  Canada. 

The  total  amount  of  imports  into 
Quebec,  in  1810,  of  articles  liable 
to  duty,  was  about  (sterling)  . . £372,837  0 0 
Ditto  of  ditto  not  liable  to  duty,  esti- 
mated at  (sterling) 600,000  0 0 


Total  imports  in  1810  (sterling)  . , £972,837  0 0 
Shipping. — The  number  of  ships,  principally  belong- 
ing to  the  leading  out-ports  in  Great  Britain,  which 
have  entered  into  the  Quebec  trade,  exceeds  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  which  were  formed  by  persons 
well  and  long  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  that 
province ; and  the  ships  which  have  been  engaged  in 
the  trade  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and 
their  dependencies,  have  increased  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion.  “ It  may  be  remarked,”  observes  the  in- 
telligent writer  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  the  above 
statements,  “ that  in  the  furtherance  of  this  trade  no 
specie  is  sent  out  of  the  country,  the  returns  being 
nearly  all  made  in  British  produce  and  manufactures, 
and  the  difference  either  left  here  with  the  correspond- 
ents of  the  colonists  or  invested  in  the  public  funds. 
The  employment  which  is  thus  afforded  to  British  ships 
and  British  seamen,  and  the  advantages  which  must 
result  to  the  traders  and  manufacturers  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  various  useful  classes  connected  with  ship- 
building, from  such  employment  of  our  own  shipping, 
cannot  fail  to  excite  astonishment  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  indifferent  and  inattentive  observers,  that  these 
colonics  should  have  been  so  long  considered  posses- 
sions of  little  value  or  importance,  aud  that  wc  at  last 
resorted  to  them  from  necessity.  Indeed,  we  have  to 


thank  the  northern  powers  of  Europe,  and  the  govern-  N.  AME- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  for  having  opened  our  eyes,  RICA, 
and  directed  our  attention  to  these  invaluable  appen-  v 
dages  of  the  British  empire. 


Vessels  cleared  out,  which  entered 

Ships. 

Tom. 

Quebec  in  1810  . . 

. . . • 

635 

138,057 

Ditto,  new  built  there  . , 

. . . . 

26 

5,836 

Average,  216  tons  each 

Total 

661 

143,893.' 

History. — A sketch  of  the  history  of  its  various  Hiitory. 
modern  masters  may  conclude  our  description  of  this 
part  of  the  American  continent. 

The  first  Europeans  who  colonised  Canada,  were  the 
French ; who,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  after  several  un- 
successful expeditions,  planted  their  first  settlement  at 
Quebec  in  1608.  Champlain,  who  headed  this  infant 
colony,  then  laid  the  foundation  of  its  capital,  and  has 
been  justly  denominated  the  father  of  New  France. 

From  this  period,  although  the  French  settlers  suffered 
considerably  from  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  Iroquois 
and  other  Indians,  the  colony  nevertheless  advanced 
progressively  in  numbers  and  prosperity.  Nothing  of 
great  importance,  however,  occurs  in  the  history  of  this 
district,  till  the  time  of  its  memorable  conquest  by  the 
English,  under  General  Wolfe,  in  1759,  which  was 
confirmed  to  Great  Britain,  by  France,  at  the  peace  of 
Paris,  1763.  From  this  period  till  1774,  its  internal 
affairs  were  managed  solely  by  the  British  governor. 

The  Quebec  bill  then  constituted  a council,  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  Majesty,  whose  members  amounted 
to  twenty-three.  In  1791,  however,  the  governor  of 
each  province  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  executive 
power,  assisted  by  a lieutenant-governor,  an  executive 
and  legislative  council,  and  a house  of  assembly.  The 
councils  are  appointed  by  the  king,  and  the  houses  of 
assembly  bv  the  inhabitants.  In  the  absence  of  the 
governor,  the  authority  graduates  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor  and  the  president  of  the  executive  council. 

The  governor  presides  over  the  legislative  council  and 
houses  of  assembly,  as  representing  the  king  of  Great 
Britain;  the  houses  are  termed  collectively  the  par- 
liament, and  every  act  of  local  legislation,  and  for  the 
creating  a revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  govern- 
ment, has  immediate  effect.  But  all  acts  which  go  to 
repeal,  or  vary  the  laws  that  were  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  present  constitution, 
all  acts  respecting  tithes,  the  appropriation  of  land  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  the  waste 
land  of  the  crown,  &c.  are  transmitted  to  England  for 
the  royal  assent,  before  they  can  have  the  form  of  law. 

The  legislative  council  of  Upper  Canada  consists  of 
seven  members ; that  of  Lower  Canada  of  fifteen. 

These  members  are  appointed  for  life,  unless  they  for- 
feit their  office  by  an  overt  act  of  treason,  or  by  an 
absence  of  four  years.  The  freeholders  of  the  parti- 
cular towns  and  districts  choose  the  members  of  the 
assembly ; that  of  Upper  Canada  consists  of  sixteen, 
and  that  of  Lower  Canada  of  fifty  members.  It  must  be 
convened  once  a year,  and  cannot  continue  longer  than 
four  years.  All  appeals  from  judicial  sentences  are 
first  to  the  governor  and  executive  council,  and  in 
the  last  instance,  to  the  British  parliament.  The  cri- 
minal law  of  England  is  established  throughout  the 
Canadas ; but  the  French  laws,  in  civil  cases,  still  pre~ 
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N.  A MB-  vail,  from  the  anxiety  of  the  British  government  tocon- 
lllCA.  ciliate  the  affections  of  the  French  inhabitants.  All 
lands  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  under  certain 
Political  restrictions,  are  conveyed  over  to  the  guarantee,  in  free 
an* tale ^ anc*  common  socage-  The  English  parliament,  by  an 

*" ' act  passed  in  the  1 8th  year  of  his  present  Majesty's 

BriJuh  reign,  possesses  the  power  of  making  any  regulations 
Pomctmoni.  winch  may  respect  the  navigation  and  commerce  of 
Canada,  and  could  also  impose  import  and  export  du- 
ties, restricted  to  the  use  of  the  province.  In  both 
provinces,  every  religious  sect  is  tolerated;  but  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  is  professed  by  a majority  of  the  in- 
habitants. By  the  Quebec  bill  of  1774,  the  clergy  of 
that  persuasion  received  a legal  right  to  recover  oil  dues 
and  tithes  which  belonged  to  them  from  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic inhabitants ; hut,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  demand  any  dues  or  tithes  from  Protestants, 
or  from  lands  held  by  Protestants,  notwithstanding 
such  lands  were  formerly  subjected  to  the  payment  of 
dues  and  tithes.  These  tithes  and  church  dues,  how- 
ever, are  still  collected  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  actually  residing  in  the  province,  and  are 
regularly  paid  into  the  hands  of  persons  appointed  by 
the  governor,  and  kept  in  reserve  by  his  Majesty’s  re- 
ceiver-general for  the  above-mentioned  purpose.  Bv 
another  act,  passed  in  the  year  1791,  it  was  ordered, 
that  one-seventh  of  the  crown  lands  should  be  set  apart 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Protestant  clergy ; such 
allotments  to  be  particularly  specified,  otherwise  the 
grant  should  be  entirely  void.  With  the  advice  of  the 
executive  council,  the  governor  is  authorized  to  in- 
stitute rectories  or  parsonages,  and  to  endow  them  out 
of  these  appropriations ; and  to  present  incumbents  to 
them  who  had  been  previously  ordained,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  church  of  England.  In  both  provinces, 
the  clergy  of  this  c hurch  amount  to  only  twelve  persons, 
including  the  bishop  of  Quebec ; but  tne  clergy  of  the 
church  of  Rome  consists  of  120,  a bishop,  three  vicar- 
generals,  and  116  cures  and  missionaries,  all  of  whom 
arc  resident  in  Lower  Canada,  with  the  exception  of 
five  missionaries  and  curates.  There  are  also  a few 
dissenting  ministers  scattered  through  the  provinces. 
New  Bri-  New  Britain  wc  have  already  observed  to  be  included 
taiu.  with  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  in  the  government  of 
Lower  Canada.  It  comprehends  the  most  northern  parts 
of  the  British  possessions  toward  and  around  Hudson’s 
bay  and  the  coast  of  Labrador.  The  district  to  the 
W.  of  Hudson’s  bay  is  more  generally  marked  in  the 
maps  os  New  North  and  South  Wales,  and  that  to  the 
east  of  this  inland  sea  East  Maine.  How  far  the  terri- 
tories of  Great  Britain  may  be  said  really  to  extend 
westward,  and  whether  we  may  not  pursue  them  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  to  which  the  researches  and  settlements 
of  the  North-west  company  have  nearly  approached, 
is  a question  by  no  means  determined;  it  may  be 
enough  to  observe  here,  that  she  has  no  European  or 
civilized  rival  in  this  direction. 

Sixty  years  after  the  intrepid  navigator  Hudson  had 
first  pcuctrated  the  noble  gulf  that  bears  his  name,  the 
British  government  assigned  to  a company  of  traders 
to  these  parts,  by  the  style  of  the  Hudson’s  bay  com- 
pany, the  chartered  possession  of  extensive  tracts, 
west,  south,  and  east  of  Hudson’s  bay.  Their  terri- 
tories arc  stated  by  some  writers  to  extend  from  70° 
to  1 15°  W.  Ion.  and  southward  to  about  49°  N.  lat., 
comprehending  from  1,300  to  1 ,400  geographical  miles 


in  length,  and  a medial  breadth  of  about  350  miles,  y AME- 
Thev  arc  said  annually  to  export  about  16,000/.  of  the  IUCA. 
productions  of  the  country,  and  to  return  about  30,000/. 

A rival  body,  called  the  North-west  company,  has  Pu4iti«l 
been  recently  erected  at  Montreal.  These  companies 

establish  factories  or  small  settlements,  which  some-  

times  are  garrisoned,  on  the  most  promising  spots.  Rritith 
Albany  fort,  Moon  fort,  and  East  Maine  factory,  are  P******* 
amongst  the  principal  ones  in  their  southern  posses- 
sions, round  St.  James’s  bay ; further  south  are  Bruns- 
wick town  and  Frederic  town ; northward  are  Severn 
town,  at  the  mouth  of  a large  river  of  the  same  name, 
flowing  from  the  Winnipeg  lake;  York  fort,  on  Nei- 
son’s  river;  and  Churchill  fort,  or  Fort  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  most  northerly  of  any  of  these  establishments. 

Hudson’s  town  is  the  furthest  station  of  the  Hudson's 
hay  company  westward,  but  the  North-west  company 
have  penetrated  considerably  beyond  it.  The  little 
that  is  known  of  the  interior  and  of  its  general  inha- 
bitants, who  have  a very  circumscribed  and  transient 
connection  with  the  factories,  will  come  more  correctly 
under  our  consideration  among  the  Unconquercd  Re- 
gions of  this  continent. 

Cape  Breton,  or  Sydney  island,  is  situated  in  about  C«pc  Bre- 
W.  Ion.  60°,  and  N*.  lat*.  46°  N.  E.  of  the  extreme  «*». or  8yd- 
point  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  DrJ  l'Uud- 
a strait  of  only  about  a mile  broad.  It  is  attached, 
as  wc  have  noticed,  to  the  government  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  is  about  100  milts  in  length  and  from 
50  to  60  in  breadth.  Supposed  originally  to  have 
been  part  of  the  adjacent  continent,  it  was  called  by  its 
present  name  by  the  French,  w ho  discovered  it  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  did  not  tuke  possession  of  it 
until  1713,  when  Fort  Dauphin  was  erected ; and  in 
1720,  Louisburg,  one  of  its  principal  towns  at  the 
present  time.  It  was  taken  by  the  British,  in  an  ex- 
pedition from  New  England,  in  1745,  bnt  shortly  after 
restored  to  the  French,  from  whom  it  was  retaken  by 
Admiral  Boscnwen,  when  the  garrison  amounted  to 
5,600  men,  protected  by  a fleet  of  1 1 ships  of  war, 
which  were  all  taken  or  destroyed.  It  was  ceded 
finally  to  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of  1763.  The 
town  of  Sydney  has  been  since  built,  and  the  fishery 
is  important,  but  the  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  1,000 
souls.  Until  1784,  it  was  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia;  but  it  now  bus  a distinct  ad- 
ministration, under  the  name  of  Sydney  (dependent 
on  Lower  Canada),  and  is  said  to  have  become,  of 
late,  a very  flourishing  colony.  The  soil  is  not,  in 
general,  very  promising  for  agriculture;  the  climate 
is  very  bleak  and  foggy;  several  considerable  lakes 
are  found  here,  and  some  noble  forests.  There  is  a 
small  fur  trade  carried  on  by  the  settlers.  A remark- 
able bed  of  coal  runs  horizontally  at  from  six  to 
eight  feet  only  below  the  surface,  through  a large  por- 
tion of  the  island;  a fire  was  once  accidentally  kindled 
in  one  of  the  pits,  which  is  now  continually  burning. 

They  are  said  to  yield  to  government  a yearly  revenue 
of  12,000/.  This  island  has  been  called  the  key  to 
Canada,  and  is  the  principal  protection,  through  the 
fine  harbour  of  Louisburg,  or  all  the  fisheries  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

New  Brunswick. — This  province,  together  with  New  Bvwa*« 
Nova  Scotia,  was  originally  comprehended  under  the  vr,,;k• 
latter  name.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  colonized  by 
the  French,  under  the  name  of  Acadtc ; but  the  Eng- 
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N.  AME-  l»»li  obtaining  possession  of  it  in  the  reign  of  James  1. 
RICA,  the  whole  district,  bounded  by  the  gulf  of  St,  Lawreuce 
on  the  N.,  and  the  province  of  Maine  on  the  S.,  was 
Folliictl  granted,  in  1621,  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards 
■i"i Lord  Stirling.  At  this  time  it  seems  U>  have  received 
JL  ' the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  was  wholly  neglected 
British  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  wheu  the  town  of 
Pmcmtus.  Halifax  was  built.  tOn  the  close  of  the  war  which 
alienated  the  greater  portion  of  her  North  Amcricau  co- 
lonies from  Great  Britain,  considerable  attention  began 
to  be  paid  to  those  which  remained  to  her,  and  Nova 
•Scotia,  in  1784,  was  divided,  by  act  of  parliament,  into 
two  provinces,  of  which  New  Brunswick  is  by  far  the 
more  important,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  original 
Acadie , except  the  peninsula  formed  by  Fundy  bay 
southward,  and  bay  Verte  to  the  N. 

New  Brunswick  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  the  British  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean;  on  the  W.  by  the  British  province  of 
Lower  Canada;  on  the  N.  by  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence; 
and  on  the  S.  by  Maine,  a part  of  the  United  States. 
The  river  St.  Croix,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Pas- 
satuaquady,  forms  the  southern  boundary,  from  its 
mouth  to  its  source.  Its  chief  towns  are,  St.  John, 
Frederic  town,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Ann.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are,  St.  John,  Magedavic,  Dicwassct, 
St.  Croix,  Miramichi,  Grand  Codiac,  Petit  Codiac,  and 
Mcmramcook,  all  of  which,  the  three  last  excepted, 
empty  themselves  into  the  bay  of  Fundy.  The  river  St. 
John  runs  through  a fine  country  of  vast  extent,  being 
bordered  by  low  grounds,  locally  called  intervals, ns  lying 
between  the  river  and  the  mountains,  and  which  are 
annually  enriched  by  the  inundations.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  50  tons  above  60  miles  of  its  course,  and 
for  boats  above  200,  the  tide  flowing  about  80  miles. 
Salmon,  buss,  and  sturgeon,  abound  in  its  waters.  The 
greater  part  of  these  lands  are  settled,  and  under  cul- 
tivation. The  upland  is  generally  well  timbered ; the 
trees  are  pine  and  Hr  (the  former  the  largest  in  British 
America),  beech,  birch,  maple,  elm,  and  a small  pro- 
portion of  ash.  Timber  and  fish  have  hitherto  been 
the  principal  exports  of  New  Brunswick;  but  the 
gradual  clearing  of  the  country,  and  increase  of  popu- 
lation, bid  fair  to  render  it  an  important  agricultural 
district. 

The  Apalachian  chain  of  mountains  penetrates  the 
N.  W.  of  the  province,  and  terminates  at  the  gulf  of 
8t.  Lawrence.  The  sea-coast  abounds  with  cod  and 
scale  fish,  and  its  numerous  harbours  arc  most  conve- 
niently situated  for  carrying  on  the  cod-fisherv,  to 
any  extent  imaginable.  The  herrings  which  frequent 
its  rivers  are  a species  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  West 
India  market,  and  are  found  annually  in  such  abun- 
dance that  the  quantity  cured  is  limited  only  by  the  num- 
ber of  hands  that  can  engage  in  this  occupation.  The 
interior  is  everywhere  intersected  by  rivers,  creeks,  and 
lakes,  and  covered  with  inexhaustible  forests  of  pine, 
spruce,  birch,  beech,  maple,  elm,  Hr,  and  other  timber, 
proper  for  masts  of  any  size,  lumber,  and  ship-building. 
The  smaller  rivers  afford  excellent  situations  for  saw- 
mills, and  every  stream,  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
in  the  spring,  is  rendered  deep  enough  to  float  down 
the  masts  and  timber  which  the  inhabitants  have  cut 
and  brought  to  its  banks  during  the  long  and  severe 
winters.  The  capital  is  Frederic  town,  on  the  river  St. 
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John.  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  Ann’s  are  also  principal  N.AME- 
lowns.  RICA. 

Nova  Scotia. — The  province  now  known  by  this'^*^'^' 
name,  consists  only  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  bay  Political 
of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  ocean ; being  divided  by  the 
straits  of  Northumberland  from  the  island  of  St.  John  ^*^e‘ 
on  the  N.,  and  from  New  Brunswick  W.  by  a nar-  BniuA 
row  isthmus  at  the  approaching  points  of  Fundy  and  PrucMiou. 
Verte  bay.  It  is  not  more  than  250  miles  long  from  Nova 
cape  Sable  to  cape  Cunso,  and  about  88  miles  broad,  Scotia, 
containing  8,789,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  about 
3,000,000  have  been  granted,  and  2,000,000  settled 
and  cultivated.  Nova  Scotia  is  said  to  contain  several 
harbours  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  The  bay  of  Fundy 
stretches  inland  50  leagues,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide  in  it  throughout  is  from  45  to  60  feet.  The 
chief  town  is  Halifax,  situated  in  about  the  centre  of 
the  eastern  coast,  and  well  calculated  for  communica- 
tions inland  or  outward.  The  harbour  is  excellent, 
and  the  town  contains  upward  of  5,000  inhabitants. 
Chcdabiicto  harbour,  at  the  northern  extremity,  and 
Annapolis  bay,  the  basin  of  Minas,  and  Windsor  bay, 
in  the  W.,  are  also  commodious  hariiours.  Here  are 
three  considerable  British  forts — Fort  Cornwallis,  Cum- 
berland, and  Edward.  The  entire  district  is  divided 
into  eight  counties,  viz.  Hants,  Halifax,  King’s  county, 
Annapolis,  Cumberland,  Sunbury,  Queen’s  county,  and 
Lunenburg,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  forty  town- 
ships. The  entire  population  of  the  province  is  cal- 
culated at  about  50,000.  Great  Britain  imported,  pre- 
viously to  the  new  settlements,  about  26,500/.  into  the 
colony  per  annum,  in  linen  and  woollen  cloths  chiefly, 
and  grain.  Perhaps  the  present  average  of  British 
imports  may  be  taken  at  30,000/.  Nova  Scotia  ex- 
ports to  England,  in  return,  from  40  to  50,000/.  annu- 
ully  in  timber,  and  the  produce  of  her  fisheries. 

There  is  a small  Indian  tribe,  called  the  Miamis, 
settled  to  the  east  of  Halifax ; the  northern  side  of  tho 
distrirt.  is  high,  red,  and  rocky ; and  some  of  its  ex- 
tremities, according  to  Mr.  Pennant’s  Artie  Zoology, 
arc  very  sublime  and  imposing.  There  are  some  good 
farms  in  the  interior;  a society  for  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture  has  been  established,  and  the  whole 
colony  is  rapidly  advancing  in  consideration.  Spruce, 
hemlock,  pine,  Hr,  and  beech  abound.  Nova  Scotia 
trades  in  lumber  of  all  sorts,  except  oak-staves  ; horses, 
oxen,  sheep,  and  all  other  agricultural  productions, 
except  gruin ; and  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  province  abound  in  coal.  The  climate,  however, 
is  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  Europeans,  foggy,  and 
extremely  cold  in  the  winter  months.  Copper  has  been 
found  in  small  quantities  at  cape  d’Or,  or  the  basin 
of  Minas. 

Fishing  Banks. — The  situation  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  Fhlung- 
respcct  to  the  fisheries,  is  represented  as  scarcely  inferior  h«ok*. 
to  that  of  Newfoundland.  At  the  Sable  islands,  as 
the  banks  ofl'  cape  Sable  are  called.  Brown’s  and  St. 

George’s,  are  myriads  of  cod-fish  taken  annually, 
which  constitute  the  staple  of  the  province,  and  form 
an  invaluable  nursery  for  a hardy  race  of  seamen. 

“ Of  all  minerals"  said  Lord  Bacon,  “ there  is  none 
like  the  fisheries;’*  but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return 
to  this  subject  imder  the  head  of  Newfoundland.  A 
whale-fishery  has  been  undertaken  occasionally  from 
the  port  of  Halifax,  und  in  1791  twenty-eight  vessels, 
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AMU-  of  from  60  to  200  tons  burden,  were  engaged  in  this 
RICA,  trade  alone.  Connected  with  the  government  of  Nov* 
Scotia,  are  the  islands  of  St.  John  and  Newfoundland. — 
Political  The  fofmSr  is  about  70  miles  in  length  by  28  broad, 
audMond  an<j  various  convenient  harbours  and  fertilizing 
_ ‘ streams.  It  abounds  in  timber,  and,  at  the  time  of  its 
British  cession  to  England,  in  1745,  contained  4,000  inhabit* 
Pmtmai «.  ants  and  about  10,000  head  of  cattle.  It  was  called 
Si.  John’*  by  the  French,  at  this  time,  the  granary  of  Canada, 
uid  N*w-  The  island  is  divided  into  three  counties —Kings, 
fo  jtidkud.  Queen's,  and  Prince's,  twenty  seven  townships,  and 
contains  1,363,400  acres.  Its  capital  is  Charlotte's 
town,  where  a lieutenant-governor  resides.  Salmon 
and  fine  shell-fish  are  caught  on  its  shores.  The  in- 
habitants are  now  reckoned  at  about  5,000. 

Newfoundland,  as  we  hare  seen,  was  the  first  of  our 
TVans-atlantic  possessions,  and  discovered  nearly,  per- 
haps quite,  as  early  as  the  American  continent.  After 
various  disputes,  it  wits  ceded  to  the  English  in  17)3, 
the  French  having  liberty  to  dry  their  nets  on  the 
northern  shore,  it  is  of  a triangular  shape,  about 
320  miles  long  and  broad,  presenting  a line  of  coast  of 
upwards  of  1,000  miles;  the  interior  has  been  very 
little  penetrated.  On  the  8.  W.  side  there  are  several 
lofty  headlands,  and  the  hilly  parts  of  the  island  ap- 

Eear  to  be  crowned  with  heath,  fir,  and  a small  pine ; 

ut  the  vallics  arc  barren,  and  abounding  with  mo- 
rasses ; and  the  cod-fishery  exclusively  gives  it  con- 
sideration. Over  the  whole  of  Newfoundland  a dense 
fbg  almost  constantly  rests,  and  particularly  over  what 
is  called  the  Great  Dank.  This  is  a large  accumulation 
of  sand,  stretching  round  the  southern  and  western 
sides  of  the  island,  about  580  miles  in  length  and 
233  broad ; the  depth  of  water  varying  from  15  to  60 
fathoms,  and  the  bottom  abounding  with  shell  and 
other  small  fish,  which  form  the  food  of  the  cod.  A 
great  swell  of  the  sea  and  thicker  fogs  mark  the  larger 
divisions  of  this  bank.  Full  300,000/.  per  annum  is 
returned  in  its  produce  from  the  Catholic  countries  of 
Europe  alone.  In  1785,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  together  employed  3,000  sail  of  small  craft  in 
the  fishcryaflWdch  occupied,  with  curing  and  packing, 
upwards  ot^jlOOO  hands.  By  the  treaty  with  France 
in  1763,  tb^BVbjccl*  of  that  country  were  permitted  to 
fish  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  small  islands 
v of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  were  given  up  to  the  French, 
on  condition  of  their  erecting  no  forts,  and  keeping 
not  more  than  50  soldier*  thereon,  to  support  a police. 
In  1783  her  former  right' of  visiting  the  northern  and 
western  shores  of  this  island  were  confirmed  to  France, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  were  allowed 
the  same  privileges,  with  respect  to  all  its  fisheries,  as 
they  enjoyed  when  they  were  British  colonists.  This 
seems  to  be  the  present  arrangement  with  regard  to 
these  powers.  St.  Johns,  on  the  S.  E.  coast,  is  the 
chief  town  of  Newfoundland ; Placentia,  on  the  S., 
and  the  ancient  Bonavista,  on  the  E.,  are  busy  towns 
in  the  fishing  season,  which  begins  about  the  10th  of 
May  and  ends  in  September;  but  not  more  than 
1,000  families  remain  on  the  whole  island  through  the 
winter. 

Tbe  The  shallops,  or  fishing-boats  used  on  these  banks; 

fedwriea.  rocajjure  about  40  feet  in  the  keel,  and  arc  furnished 
with  a mam-mast,  fore-mast,  and  lug-sails.  They  arc 
conducted  by  means  of  one  very  large  oar  and  three 


smaller  ones ; the  former  being  used  on  one  side  of  the  N.  AME- 
stern,  and  serving  to  steer  as  well  as  puli  on  the  vessel  RICA, 
against  all  the  others,  which  are  worked  on  the  opposite  s"*,*'v~w 
side.  The  fishermen  are  each  furnished  with  two  JPolitiewt 
lines,  double  hooked,  which  are  cast  out,  one  on  each  “jl^®*** 

side  of  the  boat,  and  arc  calculated  to  bring  in  from  five  * 

to  ten  quintals  of  fish  daily,  thongh  they  sometimes  Britufc 
produce  from  twenty  to  thirty  quintals,  for  which  each 
boat  has  stowage-room.  About  200  quintals  is  thought 
a profitable  voyage.  The  maws  of  the  fish  caught  are 
sometimes  used  as  bait,  but  sea-fowl,  which  abound 
in  the  rocks,  and  arc  caught  by  nets  laid  over  their 
holes,  are  preferred,  and  small  fish  of  all  kinds 
answer  still  belter.  The  herring,  lance,  capelin,  and 
torn  cod,  or  young  cod,  are  commonly  used,  and  the 
first  is  pickled  down  as  a resource  in  case  the  others 
should  fail. 

The  fish  being  brought  to  shore,  are  carried  to  the  Mode  ©r 
stage,  which  is  built  with  one  end  over  the  water,  for  «“nng  dm 
the  conveniency  of  throwing  the  offal  into  the  sea,  and  w1, 
fox  their  boats  being  able  to  come  close  to  discharge 
their  fish.  As  soon  as  they  come  on  the  stage,  a boy 
hands  them  to  the  header,  who  stands  at  the  side  of  a 
table  next  the  water,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  gut 
the  fish  and  to  cut  off  the  head,  which  he  does  by 
pressing  the  back  of  the  head  against  the  side  of  the 
table,  which  is  made  sharp  for  that  purpose,  when  both 
head  and  guts  fall  through  a hole  in  the  floor  into  the 
water.  He  then  shoves  the  fish  to  the  splitter,  who 
stands  opposite  to  him  ; his  business  is  to  split  the  fish, 
beginning  at  the  bead  and  opening  it  down  to  the  tail: 
at  the  next  cut  he  takes  out  the  larger  part  of  the  back- 
bone, which  falls  through  the  floor  into  the  water.  He 
then  shoves  the  fish  off  the  table,  which  drops  into  a 
kind  of  hand-barrow,  which,  as  soon  as  filled,  is  car- 
ried off  to  the  salt  pile.  The  header  also  flings  the  liver 
into  a separate  bosket,  for  the  making  of  train-oil,  used 
by  the  curriers,  which  bears  a higher  price  thaD  whale- 
oil.  In  the  salt  pile  the  fish  are  spread  one  upon 
another,  with  a layer  of  salt  between.  Thus  they  re- 
main till  they  have  taken  salt,  and  then  arc  carried,  and 
the  salt  is  washed  from  then  by  throwing  them  off  from 
shore  in  a kind  of  Boat,  called  a pound.  As  soon  as 
this  is  completed,  they  are  carried  to  the  last  operation 
of  drying  them,  which  is  done  on  standing  flakes,  made 
by  a slight  wattle,  just  strong  enough  to  support  the 
men  who  lay  on  the  fish,  supported  by  poles,  in  some 
places  as  high  as  20  feet  from  the  ground : here  they 
are  exposed  with  the  open  side  to  the  sun ; and  every 
night,  when  it  is  bad  weather,  piled  up  five  or  six  on  a 
heap,  with  a large  one,  his  back  or  skinny  part  upper- 
most, to  be  a shelter  to  the  rest  from  rain,  which  hardly 


damages  him  through  the  skin,  as  he  rests  slanting 
each  way  to  shoot  it  off.  When  they  are  tolerably  dry, 
which,  in  good  weather,  is  in  a week’s  time,  they  are  put 
in  round  piles  of  eight  or  ten  quintals  each,  covering 
them  on  the  top  with  bark.  In  these  piles  they  remain 
three  or  four  days  to  sweat ; after  which  they  are  again 
spread,  and  when  dry,  put  into  larger  heaps,  covered 
with  canvass,  and  left  till  they  are  put  on  board. 

Thus  prepared,  they  are  sent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
where  they  fetch  a good  price,  but  are  not  esteemed  in 
England ; for  which  place  another  kind  of  fish  is  pre- 
pared, called  by  them  mud-fish,  which,  instead  of 
being  split  quite  open,  like  their  dry  fish,  are  only 
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N.  AMR-  opened  down  to  the  navel.  They  are  salted  aud  lie  iu 
RICA,  tali,  which  U washed  out  of  them  in  the  same  manner 
with  tha  others ; but,  instead  of  being  laid  out  to  dry, 
WW-1  are  barrelled  up  in  a pickle  of  salt  boiled  in  water. 

•*  The  train-oil  is  made  from  the  livers  : it  is  called  so 

to  distinguish  it  from  whale  or  seal  oil,  which  they  call 

SrituJk  fat-oil,  and  is  sold  at  a lower  price  (being  only  used  for 
P<mc$$iom.  lighting  of  lampa)  than  the  train-oil,  which  is  used  by 
the  curriers.  It  is  thus  made:  they  take  a half  tub, 
and  boring  a hole  through  the  bottom,  press  hard  down 
into  it  a layer  of  spruce-boughs,  upon  which  they 
place  the  livers,  and  expose  the  whole  apparatus  to  as 
sunny  a place  as  possible.  As  the  livers  corrupt,  the 
oil  runs  from  them,  and,  straining  itself  clear  through 
the  spruce-boughs,  is  caught  in  a vessel  set  under  the 
hole  in  the  tubs  bottom.  Sec  Pennant's  Arctic - 
Zoology,  p.  195,  dec. 


CHAP.  HI. 

SPANISH  POSSESSIONS. 

Spamtli  Prepared  by  the  hints  we  have  given  of  the  magnifi- 

posKuioxu.  cent  scale  of  the  American  continent,  the  reader  will 
be  the  less  surprised  at  the  statement  that  the  king  of 
Spain  enjoys  a dominion  there  exceeding  in  extent  the 
empires  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  Asia.  This 
territory  comprises,  between  S.  lat.  41°,  43*,  and  N.  lat. 
37°,  48',  a space  of  79  degrees,  equalling  the  entire 
length  of  Africa,  and  surpassing  the  breadth  of  the 
Russian  empire,  winch  includes  167  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, under  a parallel  of  which  the  degrees  are  not 
more  than  half  the  degrees  of  the  equator.  These 
possessions  are  divided  into  nine  principal  and  inde- 
pendent governments ; five  of  which,  the  viceroyalties 
of  Peru  and  New  Granada,  the  capitanias  geuerales  of 
Guatimala,  of  Portorico,  and  of  Caracas,  are  wholly 
within  the  torrid  zone ; the  four  others,  the  viccroyal- 
ties  of  Mexico  and  Buenos  Ayres,  the  capitanias 
generates  of  Chili  and  Havannah,  including  the  Florida.*, 
consist  of  countries  of  which  a great  portion  is  situated 
within  the  temperate  zone ; which  position,  however, 
owing  to  accidental  varieties,  does  not  altogether  de- 
termine the  nature  of  their  productions.  At  present 
we  have  only  to  remark  upon  the  upper,  or  northern 
division  of  this  extensive  region,  reserving  our  observa- 
tions on  the  remaining  part  to  the  second  grand  sec- 
tion of  this  article. 

Boundaries.  Bow*  darie*. — The  Spaniards  claim  the  whole  N.W. 

of  America,  but  with  very  little  regard  to  accuracy  or 
truth  : and  pretending  a right,  derived,  from  prior  dis- 
covery, to  the  English,  they  appoint  a governor  for  the 
entire  coast.  On  the  western  coast  the  Spanish  boun- 
dary is  fixed,  by  the  last  treaty,  at  cape  Mendocino, 
situated  in  somewhat  more  than  40°  of  N.  lat.  The 
southern  limit  may  be  taken  in  lat.  7°,  30',  that  is, 
upwards  of  32°,  and  more  than  2,000  miles  ; a length 
of  territory  very  disproportionate  to  the  breadth,  which, 
in  iu  greatest  extent,  from  the  Atlantic  shore  of  East 
Florida  to  that  of  California  on  the  Pacific,  does  not 
exceed  three-fourths  of  that  distance  ; and  in  the  nar- 
rowest part,  on  the  isthmus  of  Veragua,  is  only  25 
English  miles : 400  geographical  miles  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  the  average  breadth. 

This  territory  may  be  divided  into  three  principal 
sections:  Florida  on  the  E.,  Guatimala  on  the  S., 


and  New  Spain,  occupying  the  central  position.  On  the  jjj.  AMK- 
N.,  Florida  is  bounded  by  the  United  States;  on  the  S.  RICA, 
and  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico ; and  on  the  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  Guatimala  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Vera  Paz,  Chiopa,  Guaxaca,  and  Honduras  ; on  the 

S.  by  the  Pacific  ocean ; on  the  E.  by  N icaragua ; and  ’ 

on  die  W.  by  Gudxaca  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  Jjpmidl 
central  portion,  called  New  Spain,  or  Mexico,  is  by  far 
the  most  important  and  considerable  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  either  in  North  or  South  America,  compre- 
hending a surface  which  extends  from  the  39th  to  the 
16th  degree  of  N.  lat.,  and  in  iu  broadest  part  occu- 
pying 22  degrees  of  longitude.  It  is  bounded,  on  tho 
northern  extremity,  by  unknown  lands ; on  the  S.  by 
the  Spanish  government  of  Guatimala ; on  the  E.  by  the 
Pacific  ocean ; and  on  the  W,  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Atlantic. 

General  appearance. — -These  regions  are  ex-  Gcocndap- 
tremely  diversified,  and  in  many  parts  singularly  beau-  pewsnee. 
tiful  in  their  general  aspect.  Travellers  have  assured 
us  that  vegetation  is  generally  of  a gigantic  character, 
blended  with  inimitable  decoration.  Vast  ridges  of 
mountains,  many  of  them  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
precipices,  volcanoes,  and  foaming  water-falls,  with 
widely-extended  plains,  vallies,  lakes,  and  rivers,  pre- 
sent an  unusually  grand  and  picturesque  combination. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  can  exhibit  a more  striking  contrast 
than  the  vastness  of  nature  and  the  littleness  of  man 
in  this  quarter  of  the  globe ; and  while  our  admiration 
is  excited  by  the  magnificence  of  the  Creator's  works, 
it  irresistibly  blends  itself  with  the  deepest  feelings  of 
contempt  and  commiseration  as  wc  alternately  con- 
template oppressing  and  oppressed  man  ! 

Gulfs,  Bays,  Capes,  Islands. — The  principal  of  Gulfs,  bays, 
these  have  come  under  our  consideration  in  the  general  “P** 
account  already  furnished  of  North  America ; what  are 
peculiar  to  this  division  are  the  gulfs  of  Mexico,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  of  Florida,  with  some  others  of  minor  import- 
ance, the  bay  of  Honduras,  of  Campeachy , Arc.  The  most 
remarkable  headlands,  or  capes,  are,  cape  St.  Bias, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  Apallachicoia  river,  and 
Iving  in  W.  Ion.  85u,  85',  and  N.  lat.  35°,  44';  cape 
Florida,  the  most  easterly  point  of  East  Florida,  on  the 
W.  ride  of  the  gulf,  or  straits  of  Florida,  in  W.  Ion. 

80°,  37',  N.  lat.  25®,  44';  cape  Sable,  is  the  most 
southerly  point  of  East  Florida,  and  lies  in  W.  loo. 

8 1°,  49',  and  NT  lat.  24°,  57'.  The  other  promontories 
are  Sandy  point,  cape  Cross,  cape  Roman,  cape  Car- 
naveral,  Punta  Larga,  and  tho  promontory  in  East 
Florida. 

There  are  many  small  islands  on  die  coast  of  Florida, 
but  none  of  much  consideration.  The  chief  one  is 
called  Amelia  island,  situated  near  the  N.W.  boundary 
of  East  Florida,  in  the  Adamic,  and  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Mary  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nassau  river.  On  this  island  is  built  a town,  called 
Fernandina,  having  a small  fort. 

Mountain*. — “There  is  scarcely  a point  on  the  Mountain*, 
globe,"  remarks  M.  Humboldt,  “ where  the  mouutains 
exhibit  so  extraordinary  a construction  as  in  New  Spain. 

In  Europe,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  the  Tyrol,  are 
considered  very  elevated  countries ; but  this  opinion  is 
merely  founded  on  the  aspect  of  die  groups  of  a great 
number  of  snmmits  perpetually  covered  with  snow,  and 
disposed  in  parallel  chains  to  the  great  central  chain. 

Thus  the  summits  of  the  Alps  rise  to  3,900,  and  even 
3 i 2 
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N.  AME-  4 ,7 00  metres  ( 1 2,704  am!  1.5,419  fret),  while  the  neigh- 
H1CA.  bouring  plains  in  the  canton  of  Berne  are  not  more 
than  from  400  to  600  metres  (1,312  and  1,968  feet)  in 
and  Moril  former  of  these  numbers  (400),  a very 

Simie,  moderate  elevation,  raav  be  considered  us  that  of  the 
— most  part  of  plains  of  any  considerable  extent  in 
Spmnuh  Suabin,  Bavaria,  and  New  Silesia,  near  the  sources  of 
oiteiriroj.  jjjj,  Wartlia  and  Piliza.  In  Spain,  the  two  Castilles 
are  elevated  more  than  580  metres  (300  toises,  or  1,902 
feet).  The  highest  level  in  France  is  Auvergne,  on 
which  the  Mont  d’Or,  the  Cantal,  and  the  Puy  de 
Dome  repose.  The  elevation  of  this  level,  according 
to  the  observations  of  M.  de  Buch,  is  720  metres  (370 
toises,  or  2,360  feet).  These  examples  serve  to  prove 
that  in  general  the  elevated  surfaces  of  Europe  which 
exhibit  the  aspect  of  plains,  are  seldom  more  than 
from  400  to  800  metres  (200  to  400  toises,  or  1,312 
to  2,624  feet)  higher  than  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

“ In  Africa,  perhaps,  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile,* 
and  in  Asia,  under  the  34th  and  37th  degrees  of  N,  laL 
there  are  plains  analogous  to  those  of  Mexico ; but  the 
travellers  who  have  visited  Asia  have  left  us  completely 
ignorant  of  the  elevation  of  Thibet.  The  elevation  of 
the  great  desert  of  Cobi,  to  the  N.  W.  of  China,  ex- 
ceeds, according  to  Father  Duhahle,  1,400  metres 
(5,51 1 feet).  Colonel  Gordon  assured  M.  Lahillardiere, 
that  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  21st  degree  of 
S>.  lat.  the  soil  of  Africa  rose  gradually  to  2,000  metres 
(6,661  feet)  of  elevation.  This  fact,  as  new  as  it  is 
curious,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  other  naturalists. 

**  The  chain  of  mountains  which  form  the  vast  plain 
of  Mexico  is  the  same  with  what,  under  the  name  of 
the  Andes,  runs  through  all  South  America ; but  the 
construction,  I may  say  the  skeleton  (Charpcnte),  of 
this  chain  varies  to  the  S.  and  N.  of  the  equator.  In 
the  southern  hemisphere,  the  Cordillera  is  everywhere 
torn  and  interrupted  by  crevices  like  open  furrows  not 
filled  with  heterogeneous  substances.  If  there  are 
plains  elevated  from  2,700  to  3,000  metres  (1,400  to 
1,500  toises,  or  10,629  to  11,81 1 feet),  as  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  and,  farther  north,  in  the  province  of 
los  Pastes,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  in  extent  with 
those  of  New  Spain,  and  are  rather  to  be  considered 
as  longitudinal  vallies,  bounded  by  two  branches  of 
the  great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  : while  in  Mexico  it 
is  the  very  ridge  of  the  mountains  which  forms  the 
plain,  aud  it  is  the  direction  of  the  plain  which  desig- 
nates, as  it  were,  that  of  the  whole  chain.  In  Peru, 
the  most  elevated  summits  constitute  the  crest  of  the 
Andes ; but  in  Mexico  these  same  summits,  less  co- 
lossal, it  is  true,  but  still  from  4,900  to  5,400  metres 
in  height  (2,500  to  2,770  toises,  or  16,075  to  17,715 
feet),  are  either  dispersed  on  the  plain,  or  ranged  in 
lines  which  bear  no  relation  of  parelletism  with  the 
direction  of  the  Cordillera,  Peru  and  the  kingdom  of 
New  Grenada  contain  transversal  vallies,  of  which  the 
perpendicular  depth  is  sometimes  1 ,400  metres  (4,854 
feet).  The  existence  of  these  vallies  prevents  the  in- 
habitants from  travelling,  except  on  horseback,  a-foot, 
or  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  Indians  (called  carga- 
dores);  but  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain  carriages 
roll  on  to  Santa  Fe,  in  the  province  of  New  Mexico, 


• Accurtlim;  to  Bruce  (vol.  iii.  p.  643,  653,  and  713),  the  tou/otl 
of  tlie  Nile,  in  Gogsm,  nre  morr  than  .1,300  mitre*  (10,500  fcet) 
Wfber  than  the  level  of  tbc  Mediterranean. 


for  a length  of  more  than  1,000  kilometres,  or  500  N.  AME- 
leagucs.  On  the  whole  of  this  road  there  were  few  RICA, 
difficulties  for  art  to  surmount. 

“ The  table-land  of  Mexico  is  in  general  so  little  in-  WjW 
terrupted  by  vallies.  and  its  declivity  is  so  gentle,  that  Moral 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Durango,  in  New  Biscay,  1 40  leagues 
from  Mexico,  the  surface  is  continually  elevated  from  S^nith 
1,700  to  2,700  metres  (5,576  to  8,856  feet)  above  the 
level  of  the  neighbouring  ocean.  This  is  equal  to  the 
height  of  Mount  Cenis,  St.  Gothard.  or  the  Great  St. 

Bernard.  That  I might  examine  this  geological  phe- 
nomenon with  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  1 exe- 
cuted five  barometrical  surveys.  The  first  was  across 
the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  from  the  South  sen  to  the 
Mexican  gulf,  from  Acapulco  to  Mexico,  and  from 
Mexico  to  Vera  Crux.  The  second  survey  extended 
from  Mexico  by  Tula,  Queretaro,  and  Salamanca,  to 
Guanaxuato.  The  third  comprehended  the  intendancy 
of  Valladolid,  from  Guanaxuato  to  the  volcano  of  Jo- 
rullo  at  Pascuaro.  The  fourth  extended  from  Valla- 
dolid to  Toluca,  and  from  thence  to  Mexico.  Lastlv, 
the  fifth  included  the  environs  of  Moran  ami  Actopan. 

The  number  of  points  of  which  1 determined  the  height, 
cither  barometrically  or  trigonometrically,  tnnounts  to 
208  ; and  they  are  all  distributed  over  a surface  com- 
prehended between  16°,  50'  ami  21°,  O’  N.  lat  and 
102°,  8‘  and  98°,  28'  W.  Ion.  from  Pari*.  Beyond 
these  limits  I know  but  of  one  place  of  which  the  length 
was  accurately  ascertained,  and  that  is  the  city  of  Du- 
rango, elevated,  according  to  a deduction  from  a mean 
barometrical  altitude,  2,000  metres  (6,561  fret)  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus  the  table-land  of  Mexico 
preserves  its  extraordinary  elevation  much  farther  N. 
than  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 

The  principal  chain  of  mountains  in  the  Spanish  do-  Principal 
minions  of  North  America,  called  Topia,  or  the  Sierra  chain. 
Madre,  or  mother  chain,  commencing  in  the  vicinity 
of  Guadalaxara,  extends  north  to  New  Mexico  150 
leagues : it  is  overspread  with  a tolerably  abundant 
vegetation  of  trees,  which,  the  pine*  in  particular, 
attain  an  extraordinary  height  and  thickmsi*.  It  con- 
tains also  a quantity  of  silver,  yielding  a mark  for  each 
quintal  of  earth.  Numerous  rivers  flow  from  this  ce- 
lebrated ridge.  To  the  southward  of  the  Topian  ridge 
another  commences  on  the  east  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mexico.  In  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Sonsonate.  the  great  chain  of  Apaneca  run* 
many  leagues  E.  and  W. ; but  few  other  names  of 
mountains  have  reached  us.  The  Carratagua  may  be 
mentioned  as  running  N.  and  S.,  and  spreading  so  as  to 
divide  Veragua  from  Panama — that  is.  North  from  South 
America.  The  Puebla,  or  Popocatepetl,  or  mountain 
of  smoke,  so  called  from  its  being  a volcano,  has  Ixr  n 
considered  as  the  highest  in  North  America,  and  Ori- 
xava  the  loftiest  in  Mexico.  The  snowy  top  of  the 
latter  is  visible  from  the  capital,  a distance  of  sixty 
miles;  and  D’Auteroche  affirms  that  its  conic  form 
may  be  detected  at  sea  at  the  distance  of  fifty  leagues. 

Since  the  year  1 565  it  has  exhibited  no  signs  of  in- 
flammation, and  though  surmounted  with  a snowy  co- 
vering, its  sides  are  adorned  with  beautiful  tree*. 

Volcanoes  arc  very  abundant  in  the  mountainous 
masses  of  these  districts  : five  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  Mexico,  Pnebla,  and  Vera  Cruz,  whose  summits  are 
enveloped  in  perpetual  snows.  Immense  forests  of 
trees  cover  the  sides  of  this  great  chain ; the  pine  and 
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N.  AME-  fir  occupy  the  upper  region*,  and  the  tropical  produc- 
RiCA.  tions  luxuriate  in  the  lower.  In  these  mountains  are 
also  found  the  Mexican  oak,  which  grows  to  maturity 
Political  only  at  from  ‘2,600  to  9,750  feet  of  elevation ; piues  and 
^r*  are  10  **  ^oun^  10  *be  height  of  13,000  feet,  and 

grow  as  low  as  6,000  feet.  The  bauaua-tree  grows  in 

5p«ai«Jt  a state  of  perfection  no  higher  than  4,600  feet.  Its 
PtawMWMi.  fryjt  forms  chief  part  of  the  food  of  the  natives. 

Rivet*.  * Rivers. — The  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  or  Northern  Star, 
holds  an  unquestionable  pre-eminence  amongst  the 
rivers  of  Spanish  North  America.  According  to  Atfledo, 
it  divides  the  province  of  Coaquila  from  that  of  the 
Texas.  There  are  considerable  doubts  at  present  with 
regard  to  its  source.  Humboldt  says  it  rises  in  Sierra 
Verde,  on  the  E.  of  the  lake  of  Timpanogos,  and  its 
course  is  estimated  at  512  leagues.  It  receives  in  its 
course  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Conchos  from  the  S.  W.p 
and  the  Rio  Pucreo  from  the  N.,  and  forming  the  S.  W. 
boundary  of  Louisiana,  enters  the  gulf  of  Mexico  in 
about  W.  long.  97°,  and  N.  lat.  SG'*. 

The  Rio  Colorado , or  Red  river,  is  a river  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  that  name.  Its 
appellation  is  derived  from  the  colour  of  its  water, 
which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  rains  falling  upon  a soil 
of  red  clay.  Its  course,  which  is  generally  from  N.  E. 
to  S.  E.  or  W.,  may  be  estimated  at  600  miles,  and  it 
is  capable  of  a navigation  to  a considerable  extent. 
The  river  Gille  Hows  into  it,  between  which  and  the 
Colorado,  previous  to  tbeir  junction,  the  country  is  de- 
scribed to  be  an  upland  desert ; afterwards,  and  on  the 
opposite  side,  it  is  considerably  cultivated  and  fertile. 

The  Arkansaw,  another  noble  river,  we  have  before 
named,  is  a branch  of  the  Mississippi,  and  hills  into  it 
by  two  mouths.  It  course,  including  its  meanders,  is 
computed  by  Major  Pike  at  1,921  miles  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Mississippi  to  the  mountains,  and  thence 
to  its  source  192.  Tne  cotton-wood  abounds  on  this 
river.  La  Platte  proceeds  from  the  same  chain  of 
mountains  with  the  Arkansaw,  whence  issue  also  the 
Red  river,  the  Yellow-stone  river,  and  the  great  south- 
western branch  of  the  Missouri.  The  St.  Antonio  rises 
about  a league  10  the  N.  E.  of  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  that  name,  and  furnishes  a good  navigation 
for  canoes  to  its  very  source : it  is  joined  by  the  Ma- 
riana from  the  W.,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Gua- 
daltrpe,  50  miles  from  the  sea.  There  are  others  in  the 
same  direction  of  inferior  note. 

The  Hiaqui  is  a fine  river,  which  rises  in  the  province 
of  Tauramora,  and  leaving  or  pervading  the  grand  chain 
of  mountains,  runs  in  a north-westerly  direction  for 
about  one-half  of  its  course,  then  turns  to  the  S.  W., 
and  enters  the  gulf  of  California  at  the  village  of  Hui- 
ribis.  On  its  batiks  are  abundant  growths  of  Indian 
com.  French  beans,  pc  as,  and  lentiles.  There  are  also 
several  inland  rivers,  which  originate  in  the  Topian 
ridge,  at  present  little  explored  : of  these  the  Nazas,  or 
Nasas,  is  the  chief,  whose  course  appears  to  be  about 
200  miles,  and  whose  banks  are  stated  to  produce  ex- 
cellent grapes.  The  St.  Jago,  or  Rio  Grande,  called 
by  D'Anville  the  Barania,  proceeds  from  a small  lake 
near  Mexico,  and  pursues  a north-western  progress  of 
about  450  miles,  passing  through  the  large  lake  of 
Chapala.  In  about  the  same  latitude  is  the  Panuco, 
which  has  its  soursc  in  the  metallic  mountains  of  Potosi, 
and  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Tampico  is 
properly  the  estuary  of  the  rivers  Montezuma  and 


Panuco,  although  the  Spanish  charts  apply  this  term  to  N.  AME 
the  Panuco.  The  river  Tula,  or  Montezuma,  is  remark-  RICA, 
able  for  conducting  the  waters  of  the  lakes  of  Mexico 
into  the  Atlantic  : its  rise  is  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Mexican  chain.  More  southerly  the  river  diminishes 
in  magnitude  : but  on  the  opposite  side  the  Alvarado  __ 
is  considerable  : it  originates  in  two  fountains ; the  one  SjwwuJii 
in  the*  mountains  of  Zongolica,  the  other  in  those  of  ****«•"«■. 
Mirteca,  which  unite  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuyotepec,  and 
receive  in  their  course  many  tributary  streams.  The 
river  St.  Juan  is  notorious  for  the  proposed  communi- 
cation between  the  two  oceans,  while  others  deem  the 
Chagre  the  more  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  Apalichola , which  rises  in  the  United  States, 
and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  Florida*,  is 
the  most  considerable  river  of  East  Florida.  Near 
cape  St.  Bias  it  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

St.  Marys  River  is  known  chiefly  as  forming  a part 
of  the  northern  limit  between  Georgia  and  Florida.  It 
runs  into  the,  Atlantic  ocean  in  St.  Mary  s bay,  in  \V. 

Ion.  81°,  41',  N.  lat.  30°,  35'. 

St.  Johns  River  rises  in  a swamp  in  the  southern 
part  of  East  Florida,  and  runs  in  a northerly  direction, 
it  afterwards  turns  its  course  to  the  E.,  and  joins  the 
Atlantic  in  W.  Ion.  81°,  42',  N.  lat.  30°,  22'.  It  is 
situated  within  10  leagues  of  the  capital  of  East  Flo- 
rida, and  is  a fine  broad  river,  but  the  mouth  is  ob- 
structed with  a bar  of  sand. 

The  rivers  of  West  Florida  are  the  St.  Andrew's,  and 
the  Rio  Perdido,  or  Lost  river,  so  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards, because  it  loses  itself  for  some  distance  under 
ground,  and  afterwards  rc-appears  and  empties  itself 
in  Perdido  bay,  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Rio 
Perdido  was  formerly  considered  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  French  dominions  in  North  . 
America,  and  is  now  the  limit  between  the  Mississippi 
territory  and  West  Florida,  by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

Lakes. — Of  Florida  the  principal  lake  is  Lake  Lake*. 
George,  or  the  Great  Lake , which  is  formed  by  the 
river  St.  Juan  flowing  into  an  extensive  valley ; its 
breadth  is  about  15  miles,  and  its  surface  is  adorned 
with  many  islands,  beautiful  in  appearance  and  fertile 
in  character.  It  is  said  to  be  from  15  to  20  feet  in  the 
depth  of  its  waters. 

Other  lakes  have  been  mentioned,  as  the  LakeMatraco , 
and  one  which,  if  it  be  not  nameless,  must  derive  its 
distinguishing  appellation  from  the  bay  of  Apalachia, 
near  which  it  is  situated.  In  New  Spain  the  principal 
lake  is  that  of  Mexico , near  the  capital.  In  New  Gal- 
licia  there  is  a large  expanse  of  water,  containing  se- 
veral islands,  called  Lake  Chapala,  the  dimensions  of 
which  have  not  been  yet  correctly  ascertained.  There 
is  also  a smaller  lake,  known  by  the  name  of  lake  Cay- 
man, in  New  Biscay;  and  lake  Pascuero,  near  Valla- 
dolid. Several  others  found  in  this  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent  are  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  or  im- 
portance to  merit  a particular  enumeration. 

Swamps. — Both  the  Floridas  contain  large  tracts  of  Swamp*, 
marshy  land,  which  are  often  extremely  fertile.  Among 
these  ought  to  particularly  specified  the  swamp  of 
Ekanfanska,  called  by  the  unpronounceable  word  Oua- 
quaphenogaw  by  the  natives,  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  East  Honda,  for  to 
this  province  it  may  be  referred,  although  it  is  situated 
partly  in  Georgia  and  partly  in  Florida.  In  circum- 
ference it  may  be  reckoned  about  300  miles,  and  in  Use 
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N.  AMR-  rainy  season  resembles  an  extensive  lake,  having  se- 
RICA.  Tcral  large  spots  of  laud,  which  being  nearly  sur- 
rounded  with  water,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  islands.  These  islands  are  fertile;  audonc  of  them 
"^Sute.  *8  represented  by  the  Indians  as  a celestial  abode, 
_ * peopled  by  a race  who  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  savage 
’SpomiA  life  in  perfection,  aud  whose  women  are  imagined  to 
PiMtatum.  kc  |jie  children  of  the  sun.  These  islands  are  said, 
with  less  of  roinauce,  to  be  inhabited  by  some  native 
Indian  tribes  who  fled  here  for  refuge,  after  having 
been  nearly  exterminated  in  some  predatory  wars  with 
the  Creeks.  Some  rivers,  particularly  the  Su  Mary, 
spring  from  this  celebrated  swamp. 

Climate  wd  Climate  and  Soil.. — In  the  interior  of  the  Floridas 
•°U*  the  air  is  generally  salubrious,  and  in  no  part  can  it  be 
deemed  very  unhealthy.  The  heat,  however,  in  summer 
is  intense ; and  the  winters  are  proportionably  severe,  so 
much  so  that  the  rivers  are  frequently  frozen.  The 
climate  of  New  Spain  varies  to  an  astonishing  degree, 
embracing  not  only  either  extremes,  but  almost  every 
intermediate  temperature.  In  a journey  of  only  a few 
hours  across  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  traveller 
is  exposed  to  these  variations.  On  the  sea-coasts  the 
atmosphere  is  sultry;  and  the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz  on 
the  E.  and  Acapulco  on  the  W.  are  considered  as  par- 
ticularly insalubrious.  The  excessive  heats  spread 
through  the  southern  parts,  and  there  is  scarcely,  if  any 
exemption  from  them  during  any  part  of  the  year.  The 
plains,  however,  extending  along  the  sides  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras may  be  considered  in  general  as  healthy,  and 
the  climate  mild.  In  the  vast  plain  which  crosses  the 
entire  province  of  Mexico,  and  which  is  in  height  about 
2,700  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  inhabitants 
enjoy  an  eternal  spring.  The  climate  of  the  interior  is  so 
temperate  aud  agreeable,  that  the  natives  sleep  almost 
uncovered  in  the  open  air.  Similar  variations  of  climate 
are  observable  in  Guatimala.  The  provinces  on  the 
western  coast  are,  in  general,  the  most  salubrious  : an 
observation  which  may,  in  fact,  be  extended  to  the 
whole  continent  of  North  America. 

The  soil  of  the  Floridas,  on  the  sea-coast,  is  both 
sandy  and  barreu,  but  fertile  and  good  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  and  in  the  interior.  The  soil  of  New  Spain 
varies  according  to  the  situation.  In  some  purls  it  is 
cold  and  clayey ; on  the  eastern  coast  it  is  swampy  and 
marshy ; while  on  the  west  and  in  the  interior  it  is  very 
rich.  A general  appearance  of  fertility  overspread* 
the  soil  of  Guatinwla,  with  the  exception  of  the  tract* 
which  border  on  the  volcanoes,  of  which  there  are  twenty 
at  least. 

MiucraU.  Minerals. — New  Spain  is  richer  in  the  treasures  of 

the  mineral  kingdom  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
globe;  but,  owing  to  a want  of  skill,  the  Spaniards 
have  never  fully  availed  themselves  of  their  natural  ad- 
vantages. It  is  supposed,  that  the  various  mining 
stations  of  gold  and  silver  in  New  Spain  amount  to 
upwards  of  460.  According  to  Mr.  Humboldt,  there 
are,  in  these  stations,  nearly  3,000  actual  mines,  of 
which  the  principal  are  Guanaxuato,  Zacatecas,  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  Guadalaxara,  Durango,  Sonora, 
Valladolid,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  ami  Old  Cali- 
fornia. The  veins  of  gold  and  silver  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  primitive  and  transition  rock.  The  most  pro- 
ductive silver-mines  of  New  Spain  are  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  from  5,900  to  9,840  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  and  the  three  mines  of  Guanaxuato,  Catorce, 


and  Zacatecas,  supply  half  as  much  again  as  all  the  rest  n.  ame. 
together.  The  silver  exported  from  New  Spain  to  India  RICA, 
and  Europe  amounts,  per  annum,  to  1,650,000  lbs.  in 
weight.  Gold  is  generally  obtained  by  washings  in  the  Polltfcal 
sands  of  torrents.  It  it  found  abundantly  in  the  allu- 

vious  grounds  of  Sonora ; and  grains  of  a very  large  ' 

size  have  been  detected  in  the  sands  of  Hiaqui  and 
Pimeria.  The  mines  of  Oaxaca  yield  quantities  of  gold  PonratMU. 
in  veins ; it  is  also  found  in  most  silver-mines,  mixed 
with  the  silver,  crystallized  and  in  plates.  The  amount 
of  gold  produced  in  New  Spain  is  eaual  in  value  to  a 
million  of  piastres,  or  218,333/.  sterling;  the  produce 
of  silver  to  twenty-two  millions  of  piastres,  or  4,8 1 2,500/. 
sterling.  Native  silver  is  sometimes  found  in  masses 
in  the  mines  of  Batopilas.  The  celebrated  silver-mines 
of  Potosi,  in  South  America,  are  said  to  be  surpassed 
by  the  mines  of  Guanaxuato,  which  produce  twice 
their  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  In  Valenciana,  the 
largest  of  the  Guanaxuato  mines,  the  great  vein  is  22 
feel  in  breadth,  the  pits  extend  to  the  breadth  of  4,900 
feet,  and  the  lowest  is  1 ,640  feet  deep.  The  number 
of  labourers  employed  in  these  mines  alone  amounts  to 
about  2,700,  independently  of  400  women  and  children, 
and  the  sum  total  of  the  cxpence  annually  laid  out  is 
working  thorn  is  estimated  at  about  187,590/.  ster- 
ling. The  proprietors  reap  an  actual  net  profit  of 
from  82,600/.  to  123,759/.  per  annum,  after  the 
deductions  of  the  necessary  exponces  and  the  king's 
fifth.  The  mine  of  Souibrete,  in  Zacatecas,  yielded, 
in  a single  year,  a profit  of  more  than  833,400/.  ster- 
ling. In  San  Luis  Potosi,  the  mine  of  La  Purissima 
Catorce  affords  a profit  annually  of  at  least  43,700/. 

As  the  process  of  smelting  is  not  much  used  in  the 
raining  establishments,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  fuel, 
most  of  the  silver  is  separated  from  the  ore  by  means 
of  mercury : the  quantity  made  use  of  in  the  process  of 
amalgamation  is  upwards  of  2,000,100  pounds  troy 
weight.  In  the  mines  of  Valladolid  and  New  Mexico, 
copper  is  found,  of  which  the  ancient  Mexicans  made 
their  tools  and  utensils.  Tin  is  discovered  in  grains  in 
the  clayey  soil  of  Zacatecas  and  Guanaxuato.  Iron 
also  exist*  in  various  parts  of  New  Spain  in  great  abun- 
dance, but  neither  iron,  tin,  nor  copper  are  brought  in 
large  quantities  to  market,  as  these  metals  are  in  little 
request.  New  Leon  and  Santander  produce  lead ; 
and  Mexico  antimony,  zinc,  and  arsenic.  Mercury  i* 
the  production  of  Mexico  and  Guanaxuato,  but  the 
mines  are  wretchedly  managed,  and  the  mercury  for 
the  purpose  of  amalgamation  is  sent  to  the  colonies  of 
Spanish  North  America  from  the  mother-country. 

Coal,  which  is  seldom  found  in  North  America,  exist* 
in  New  Mexico;  and  salt  is  afforded  by  the  lakes. 

New  Spain  also  produces  diamonds,  topazes,  emeralds, 
and  various  other  gems;  asphaltus,  amber,  jasper, 
alabaster,  and  the  loadstone.  The  mines  are  wholly  the 
property  of  individuals,  but  the  affairs  of  the  mining  in- 
terest are  directed  by  a council- general,  and  the  thirty- 
seven  districts  depend  upon  the  president  and  members 
of  the  council.  There  exist  a few  silver-mines  in  the 
province  of  Nicaragua,  in  Guatimala,  and  gold  is  found 
in  lumps  in  the  provinces,  and  also  in  the  sands  of  the 
rivers  and  torrents.  The  mountains  of  Honduras  also 
possess  some  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which  are  very 
productive.  It  is  said  that  there  are  several  others  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  ValladolkL.  The  province  of 
Cotta  Rico,  or  the  Rich  Coast,  derive*  its  name  chiefly 
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N.  A ME-  from  its  numerous  valuable  gold  and  silver  mines; 
RICA,  perhaps  also,  in  part,  from  a pearl-fishery,  which  once 
existed  here.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Veragua 
are  very  ^ch,  but  they  are  not  wrought,  owing  partly 
*”sute.  t0  th«  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  and  partly  to  the 
great  expence  that  must  be  incurred  in  carrying  the 
ore  to  be  smelted. 

V kg  stable  Productions. — The  chief  productions 
of  West  Florida  are  indigo  and  rice;  and  in  East 
Florida  the  land  sometimes  produces  in  a single  year 
three  crops  of  Indian  corn.  A chain  of  hills  runs  across 
the  interior  of  this  proviuce  from  N.  to  S.,  whose  sides 
are  covered  with  vast  forests,  and  whose  rallies  afford 
the  richest  pasture-land.  Oranges  and  lemons  spring 
up  without  any  cultivation,  and  are  superior  to  the 
same  species  of  fruits  in  Europe.  White  and  red  oak 
trees,  together  with  the  magnolia,  the  cypress,  the  red 
and  white  cedar,  the  mulberry-,  the  pine,  the  hickory, 
flourish  prodigiously,  and  form  most  delightful  shades. 
The  vine  also  grows  here*  and  produces  excellent  fruit. 
These  provinces  likewise  produce  an  abundance  of 
Indian  figs,  chesnuts,  palms,  walnuts*  peaches,  plums* 
cocoa-nuts,  and  melons.  The  best  sassafras  in  Ame- 
rica is  to  be  found  in  the  two  Florida*.  Olives,  which 
are  indigenous,  are  plentiful.  The  native  Indians  de- 
rive their  principal  nutriment  from  the  cabbage- tree*,  it 
is  wholesome  and  agreeable  food.  Flax,  hemp,  and 
cotton  are  produced  in  abundance ; and  among  the 
exports  cochineal  forms  a valuable  article. 

The  objects  of  agriculture  in  the  southern  part  of 
New  Spam  are  principally  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  indigo, 
pimento,  sugar,  tobacco*  the  agave,  and  cochineal  plant. 
Maize,  or  Indian  wheat,  is  a plant  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  colonies,  and,  being  indigenous,  thrives 
better  here  than  elsewhere.  It  yields  a hundred  and 
fifty  fold,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  nine  feet  It 
flourishes  more  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern 
provinces,  and  forms  the  chief  article  of  food  to  the 
native  inhabitants,  to  the  mules,  so  much  employed* 
and  to  the  poultry.  It  is  eaten  boiled  and  roasted,  as 
well  as  in  the  shape  of  bread.  The  Indians,  by  means 
of  fermentation,  also  make  beer  from  it*  and  several 
intoxicating  liquors ; and,  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  Mexicans  made  sugar  of  the  stalks. 
In  the  most  favourable  situations  it  annually  yields 
three  crops.  Wheat,  with  other  European  grains,  was 
first  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and  has  become  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce.  The  potatoe- 
root  was  also  introduced  by  the  European  settlers, 
and  thrives  well.  The  capsicum,  the  tomatas,  rice, 
turnips,  cabbages,  sallads,  onions,  are  cultivated  with 
success.  European  fruits  are  grown  in  abundance : 
plums,  apricots,  figs,  cherries,  peaches,  melons,  pears, 
and  apples.  The  climate  of  New  Spain  is  so  favour- 
able for  the  production  of  the  vine  and  olive,  that  the 
Spanish  Government  discourage  its  culture,  on  account 
of  these  plants  being  the  staple  commodity  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Peninsula;  nevertheless  they  are  to  be 
found  in  California,  and  some  of  the  northern  provinces. 
There  arc  every  species  of  tropical  fruits  in  New  Spain, 
guavas,  ananas,  sapotes,  and  maraeis.  Lemon  and 
orange  trees,  of  every  species,  abound.  The  sugar- 
cane is  successfully  cultivated,  and  sugar  already  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Cotton  and 
coflee  are  both  articles  of  commerce.  Cocoa  and  cho- 
colate arc  celebrated,  but  the  best  chocolate  is  obtained 


in  Guatimala.  The  natives  and  Spaniards  have  ex- 
tensive plantations'  of  agave,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
their  favourite  beverage,  called  pulque,  procured  by  ' 
wounding  the  plant.  Spain  imports  the  finest  vanilla 
from  Mexico.  Sarsaparilla  and  jalap  are  also  lucrative 
articles  of  its  export  trade.  The  indigo  from  the  Spa- 
nish colonies  is  principally  raised  in  Guatimala.  Cochi- 
neal is  one  of  the  most  singular  products  of  this  con- 
tinent, and  is  chiefly  managed  by  the  Indians,  who  are 
very  skilful  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  harvests  of 
this  extraordinary  dye. 

Some  parts  of  the  country  of  Guatimala,  especially 
the  province  of  Chiapa,  abound  with  vast  forests  of 
cedar,  cypress,  fine  oak  and  walnut  trees.  There  are 
also  all  sorts  of  eopal,  and  aromatic  balsams,  and  rich 
gums.  Fruits  of  almost  every  kind,  too,  adorn  this 
province,  as  well  as  wild  cochineal,  maize,  corn,  cacao, 
and  cotton.  Other  parts  of  Guatimala  abound  in  all 
species  of  odoriferous  plants,  flax,  hemp,  balsams,  cot- 
ton, sugar,  long-pepper,  turpentine,  liquid  amber,  and 
Nicaragua  wood,  which  is  used  in  dyeing. 

Quadrupf.ds,.Birds,  Fishes,  Sec. — In  the  woods  Qaadm- 
and  wildernesses  are  found  wild  animals  of  various 
descriptions,  amongst  which  are  to  be  enumerated  the 
cougar,  or  American  tiger,  the  puma,  the  panther* 
racoon,  buffalo,  the  bison,  the  tiger-cat,  the  wild  boar; 
together  with  the  fox,  hare,  rabbit,  goat*  otter,  flying 
squirrel,  the  opossum,  armadillo,  and  numerous  tribes 
of  apes  and  monkies.  The  alligator*  or  American 
crocodile*  frequents  the  large  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
Floridas.  There  are  also  various  species  of  snakes  and 
serpents;  and  the  insects  are  both  numerous  and  curious. 

The  silkworm  i»  reared  in  some  of  the  provinces,  but 
its  elegant  productions  are  not  much  cultivated,  as  the 
increase  of  that  article  would  interfere  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  East  Indian  possessions  of  Spain. 

Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  are  fed  in 
Florida.  The  swine  are  much  valued  for  the  delicacy 
of  their  flavour,  which  is  said  to  result  from  their  feed- 
ing upon  the  chesnuts  and  acorns  of  the  forest  The 
horse,  the  mule,  and  goats,  are  also  common.  Hie 
birds  which  most  abound  are  the  heron,  crane,  wild 
goose,  duck  (wild  and  tame),  turkey,  and  domestic 
fowls,  partridges,  pigeons,  the  macaw,  hawk,  thrush, 
and  jay.  The  coasts  and  rivers  furnish  fish  of  every  de- 
scription; shell-fish,  particularly  oysters,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  shallows,  and  along  the  southern  beach  of 
Florida;  white  amber  is  sometimes  found.  The  pearl- 
fisheries  of  the  spacious  gulf  of  California  are  not  carried 
on  at  present  with  as  much  spirit  and  activity  as  formerly* 
but  pearls  of  very  great  value  have  been  found  upon  its 
coasts  ; and  have  been  esteemed  as  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  the  celebrated  produce  of  Ormus  and  Ceylon. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  Spanish  pro-  Population, 
vinces  in  North  America  is  about  7.000,000,  of  which 
the  Indians  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  one-half;  the 
remainder  consists  of  European  Spaniards  and  creoles, 
among  all  these  the  small-pox  is  well  known  to  commit 
dreadful  ravages.  ’I he  black  vomit  is  also  very  de- 
structive ; and  yet  upon  the  whole  the  population  in- 
creases. The  Spaniards  from  the  mother-country  hold 
the  chief  public  offices  of  the  government,  whether 
civil  or  military,  a monopoly  of  power  which  the 
creoles  regard  with  great  jealousy.  The  whites  in  New 
Spain  are  also  generally  placed  in  charge  of  the 
mines;  and  their  manners  and  customs  differ  little 
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N.  A ME-  from  those  of  their  European  brethren.  The  country 
RICA,  of  the  Florida*  is  thinly  populated,  and  requires  great 
exertions,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  cultivate  the 
swamps. 

a State”  Religion. — Roman  Catholicism  is  the  well-known 

_ ’ religion  of  this  district;  the  benefited  clergy  anddigni- 
5/>anuA  taries  are  generally  European  Spaniards  or  creoles,  and 
PwMiMt  consist  of  an  archbishop  of  Mi  xico,  and  eight  bishops 
Religion,  of  Puebla,  Guadalaxara  Valladolid,  Durango.  Monete- 
zey,  Oaxaca,  Sonoru,  and  Merida,  with  about  14,000 
clergy,  parish  priests,  missionaries,  monks,  lay-brothers, 
and  servants.  Pike  has  recently  informed  us  that  New 
Spain  is  divided  into  four  archbishoprics,  Mexico,  Gua- 
dalaxara, Durango,  and  San  Luis  Polosi;  and  that 
there  is  no  place  where  the  inquisition  is  so  oppressive 
and  cruel,  and  none  where  the  human  mind  is  so  crushed 
and  abased.  The  revenues  arising  from  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Mexico  and  the  bishoprics,  arc  valued  at 
about  118,000/.  per  annum,  out  of  which  the  arch- 
bishop receives  yearly  27,000/. 

Of  the  Spanish  settlers,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
one-fifth  are  ecclesiastics,  monks,  and  nuns,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  country,  both  with  regard  to 
its  habits  and  its  faith.  Industry  is  prevented,  and 
the  Christian  religion  exhibited  to  view  in  the  dis- 
tortion of  frenzy,  and  in  all  the  offensiveness  of  dis- 
ease. The  original  Mexican  inhabitants  had  a very 
different  religion,  consisting  of  fasts,  penances,  and 
voluntary  tortures.  Captives  in  war  were  regularly 
massacred  a*  an  acceptable  service  to  their  deities, 
and  human  sacrifices  presented  without  hesitation  or 
pity.  Clavigero  has  related  that  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  human  victims  were  sacrificed  at  the  conse- 
cration of  two  of  their  temples.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  canahalism  was  practised  among  them ; 
parts  of  the  body  of  their  captives,  not  devoted  to  the 
gods,  were  feasted  upon  as  a luxurious  banquet.  Their 
supreme  deity  was  the  evil  spirit,  called,  in  their  bar- 
barous language,  Klacatccolototh,  or  the  “ rational 
owl,”  who  took  pleasure  in  exciting  alarm  and  spread- 
ing misery.  The  number  of  their  deities  was  thirteen, 
among  whom  were  the  sun  and  moon.  Mcxitli,  the 
god  of  war,  received  their  chief  adorations,  and  che- 
rished, in  his  devoted  worshippers,  the  fiercest  and 
most  relentless  passions  of  human  nature.  They  had 
numerous  idols  of  clay,  wood,  and  stone,  and  one  of 
them  was  composed  of  seeds  pasted  together  with 
human  blood. 

Revenue.  Revenue,  Trade,  and  Commerce. — The  revc- 
tmle.  and  nue  0p  these  colonies  consists  in  the  duties  paid  on  all 
contnexte.  an(j  silver  extracted  from  the  mines,  on  the  Bale 

of  quicksilver,  and  upon  all  exports  ami  imports.  The 
manufactures  are  principally  of  cottons,  woollens,  soap 
and  soda,  plate,  powder,  segars,  and  snuff.  There 
arc  also  some  manufactories  of  crockery-ware  and 
glass.  The  coining  of  metals,  the  manufacturing  of 
powder  and  tobacco,  is  carried  on  by  the  government 
under  a royal  monopoly.  Beautiful  toys  of  bone  and 
wood  are  made  by  the  Indians.  Cabinet-ware  and 
turnery  are  executed  with  great  skill  by  Spanish  arti- 
zans.  Carriages  are  also  made  in  New  Spain;  but  most 
of  these  vehicles,  which  are  used  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  arc  supplied  by  the  London  manufacturers. 

The  commerce,  as  a whole,  has  been  lately  consi- 
derably augmented,  both  by  the  great  agricultural  im- 
provements, and  by  the  formation  of  good  roads  in  the 


interior.  The  domestic  trade  is  pretty  brisk,  in  maize,  N.  AME- 
ingots  of  metal,  transferred  from  the  mines  to  be  coined  RICA, 
or  assayed,  hides,  flour,  tallow,  woollens,  iron,  ma- 
hogany,  and  mercury.  Also  in  the  native  productions  of 
cocoa,  chocolate,  copper,  variegated  woods,  cottons, 

wines,  fermented  liquors,  tobacco,  sugar,  rum,  pulque,  

wax,  and  powder  for  the  mines.  tyanu* 

The  foreign  trade  consists  in  coin,  plate,  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver,  cochineal,  sugar,  flour,  indigo,  pro- 
visions, hides,  pimento,  vanilla,  jalap,  sarsaparilla, 
mahogany,  logwood,  cabinet-woods,  soap,  and  cocoa. 

The  imports  of  Europe  are  cottons,  linens,  woollens, 
silk  goods,  paper,  brandy,  rum,  mercury,  steel,  iron, 
wines,  wax,  vinegar,  raisins,  almonds,  olives,  oil,  saffron, 
corks,  thread,  crockery-ware,  and  cordage,  together 
with  a variety  of  minor  articles,  in  fruits,  medicines, 
and  toys.  The  imports  from  the  East  Indies,  at  the 
port  of  Acapulco,  are  linens,  calicoes,  silks,  muslins, 
cottons,  spices,  gums,  and  jewellery.  New  Spain,  in 
return,  exports  to  the  East  Indies,  coined  silver,  iron, 
cochineal,  cocoa,  wine,  oil,  wool,  and  hats.  The  im- 
ports from  the  other  Spanish  American  colonies  to 
Acapulco  principally  consist  of  Jesuits’  bark,  Chili,  or 
long-pepper,  oil,  Chili  wine,  copper,  sugar,  cocoa,  and 
chocolate;  in  return  for  these  articles,  New  Spain  sup- 
plies them  with  woollens  of  her  own  manufacture, 
cochineal,  tea,  and  some  East  Indian  commodities. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  home  and  foreign  commerce 
carried  on  by  New  Spain,  Mexico  affords  but  little 
towards  the  support  of  the  mother-country.  In  fact, 
not  one  of  the  Spanish  American  settlement*,  except- 
ing the  vice -roy  id  ties  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  make  any 
regular  remittances  of  money  to  Old  Spain.  Humboldt 
states,  from  the  public  accounts,  that  New  Spain  only 
remits  annually  to  Spain  about  a million  and  a quarter 
of  money. 

History. — The  eastern  line  of  coast  belonging  to  Huterj. 
these  colonies  was  originally  discovered  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  commonly 
said  to  be  the  brother,  hut,  probably,  the  son  of  John 
Cabot,  the  discoverer  of  Newfoundland ; it  received 
its  name  from  Juan  Ponce  de  1-eon,  a Spanish  adven- 
turer, who  landed  here  from  Porto  Rico,  in  April 
1513,  when  the  first  bloom  of  spring  spreading  an  at- 
tractive richness  and  beauty  over  the  country,  he  was 
induced  to  apply  to  it  the  descriptive  epithet  of  Fairo.  or 
Florida.  The  English  were  the  first  to  assert  a claim 
upon  this  country,  which  they  founded  on  the  disco- 
veries of  Cabot,  who,  although  a Venetian  by  birth,  was 
in  the  actual  service  of  the  British  government,  by  whom 
he  was  at  the  time  employed  for  the  purposes  of  disco- 
very. In  1524,  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  sent  Verazano, 
a Florentine,  to  examine  the  American  coast ; and  the 
same  monarch,  in  1534,  gained  a permanent  footing 
northward  by  means  of  Cartier,  the  commander  of  hi» 
fleet,  who  discovered  the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  following  year,  having  penetrated  300 
leagues,  erected  a fort,  and  assigned  the  name  of  New 
Franco  to  the  neighbouring  territory.  In  1564,  the 
French  were  expelled  from  this  neighbourhood  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  not,  however,  able  to  obtain  a 
solid  establishment  in  the  country  until  the  year  1605, 
when  they  fortified  St.  Augustine.  In  1702.  the  Eng- 
lish, under  Colonel  More",  the  governor  of  Carolina, 
attacked  this  capital,  but  were  soon  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege.  A similar  attempt  was  made  in  1740,  by 
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N.  AMR-  General  Oglethorpe,  who  was  also  forced  to  retire,  so 
RICA,  that  the  Florida#  continued  in  the  possession  of  Spain 
until  the  year  1763,  at  which  period,  in  consequence  of 
WM-I,  the  reduction  of  the  llavaunah  by  Lord  Albemarle, 
State  spa*n  ceded  the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida  to 

Great  Britain,  in  exchange  for  that  settlement.  Spain, 

Spanith  however,  forcibly  repossessed  herself  of  these  countries, 
PiwisKitti.  during  the  struggle  of  Great  Britain  with  her  American 
colonies  ; and,  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  they  were  finally 
assigned  to  her.  The  United  States  have  been  lately 
said  to  have  purchased  them,  and  an  American  general, 
in  the  year  1818,  seized  upon  Pensacola;  but  whether 
with  the  sanction  of  his  government,  is  not  at  present 
ascertained. 

With  regard  to  the  political  history  of  Mexico,  or 
New  Spain,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  present  the  reader 
with  a few  general  facts,  in  the  way  of  outline ; minuter 
details  belong  to  another  place.  Hernando  Cortez,  a 
native  of  Spain,  was  the  first  adventurer  who  explored 
this  portion  of  the  North  American  continent,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1519.  Montezuma,  at  that  time 
emperor  of  Mexico,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards, immediately  dispatched  ambassadors  with  mag- 
nificent presents,  with  the  view  of  inducing  Cortez  to 
quit  the  coast,  instead  of  pursuing  the  resolution  he 
had  adopted  of  marching  into  the  interior.  The  Spa- 
nish commander,  however,  refused  compliance  with 
this  request,  and  having  first  laid  the  foundation  of 
Vera  Cruz,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1519,  set  out  from 
Zunpoalla,  an  Indian  town,  by  whose  cacique  he 
had  been  joined,  with  about  500  Spanish  soldiers,  and 
600  troops  furnished  by  the  cacique.  Having  advanced 
to  the  province  of  Tlascola,  he  subdued  it  after  an  ob- 
stinate contest  of  fourteen  days,  and  not  long  after 
came  in  sight  of  the  capital  from  the  Chaleo  mountain. 
When  Cortez  entered  Mexico,  he  was  received  in  the 
most  courteous  manner  by  Montezuma,  notwithstand- 
ing which  he  forcibly  seized  upon  the  emperor's  persou, 
conveyed  him  to  the  Spanish  quarters  within  the  city, 
and  put  him  into  confinement  for  six  months.  Every 
effort  was  made,  both  by  his  subjects  and  Montezuma, 
to  accomplish  his  release,  but  in  vain.  Cortez  having  oc- 
casion to  leave  Mexico,  stationed  a garrison  there,  con- 
sisting of  150  men,  to  guard  Montezuma ; but  no  sooner 
was  he  fairly  departed  than  this  garrison  was  attacked, 
the  news  of  which  hastened  back  the  Spanish  chief, 
when,  assisted  by  2,000  Tlascolan  warriors,  he  entered 
the  city  without  opposition,  but  was  subsequently  as- 
saulted with  so  much  vigour,  that  he  had  recourse  to 
the  stratagem  of  presenting  the  emperor  to  his  people, 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  them.  But  this  mea- 
sure totally  failed ; and  the  attack  being  renewed,  the 
unfortunate  monarch  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow  from  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  subjects.  After 
the  death  of  Montezuma,  the  Spaniard  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  retreating,  by  a stolen  march 
effected  by  night,  into  the  territories  of  the  Tlascolans, 
Six  months  after  this  evacuation  of  Mexico,  he  was  en- 
abled again  to  take  the  field  with  about  600  Spanish  in* 
fantry,  40  cavalry,  uine  pieces  of  cannon,  and  with 
Indian  allies  amounting  to  10,000,  most  of  whom  were 
Tlascolans.  He  put  his  army  in  motion  on  the  28th 
of  December,  1520,  and  in  a few  days  made  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  capital,  resolving  to  perish  or 
conquer.  He  fixed  bis  head-quarters  at  Tczcuco,  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  about  20  miles  distant,  where  he 
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was  joined  by  200  infantry,  eight  horses,  and  supplies  N.  AME- 
of  ammunition  from  Hispaniola ; he  was  assisted  also  by  IUCA. 
thirteen  small  vessels  on  the  lake  of  Mexico,  as  well  as 
by  150,000  Indian  allies.  By  means  of  these  forces  he  PdiUcsl 
was  enabled  to  invest  the  city  on  every  side.  The  new 
emperor,  Guatimozin,  made  a gallant,  but  ineffectual  _ 
resistance : in  spite  of  all  his  exertions,  the  city  was  taken  Spanish 
on  the  21st  of  August,  1521,  after  a siege  of  seventy- 
five  days.  The  whole  Mexican  empire  immediately 
yielded  to  the  victorious  Spaniards,  ana  Cortez  was  con- 
stituted governor,  with  the  title  of  Captain-genem!  of 
New  Spain.  This  country  has  continued  under  the  domi- 
nion of  European  Spain  from  that  period  to  the  present, 
and  has  been  invariably  ruled  by  a Spanish  viceroy. 

Attempted  Revolution  in  the  Spanish  Pro-  AtHsaptsd 
Vinces. — Whether  the  existing  struggle  between  the 
arbitrary  power  of  Old  Spain  and  the  ill-defined  objects  pnj.  * 
of  the  patriotic  cause  in  her  American  provinces,  will  ever  viuces. 
merit  attention  among  the  dignified  pursuits  of  history, 
is  a question  we  cannot  here  presume  to  solve.  In  the 
present  equivocal  state  of  the  contest,  and  amidst 
many  contradictory  accounts  of  its  progress,  it  may  be 
satisfactory  to  our  readers,  however,  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  principal  facts  of  its  origin. 

Of  the  population  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  Eu- 
ropean Spaniards,  and  the  Creoles,  born  of  European 
parents  in  America,  principally  claim  our  attention 
in  this  sketch.  The  authority  which  the  former  had 
maintained  in  these  colonies  for  the  space  of  400  years, 
together  with  the  recollection  of  their  original  conquest, 
had  not  ameliorated  in  the  minds  of  any  of  their  sub- 
jects those  prejudices  which  were  transmitted  from  their 
ancestors ; and  it  is  easy  to  guess  how  the  colonists 
would  be  governed,  when  the  supreme  power  was  vested 
in  nine  European  Spaniards  and  a viceroy,  clothed  by 
law  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  of  Spain ; only 
accountable,  when  their  commission  expired,  to  the. 
council  of  the  Indies  at  Madrid,  a distance  of  2,000 
leagues  from  the  scene  of  action.  Numberless  were  the 
grievances  arising  from  the  union  of  oppression  and 
monopoly,  which  had  become  necessary  to  the  support 
of  each  other;  and  the  detail  Mr.  Walton  gives  of  this 
system  of  exclusion  on  the  part  of  Old  Spain,  would 
alone  satisfactorily  account  for  the  minds  of  the  creoles 
being  gradually  given  up  to  a spirit  of  disaffection. 

The  Spaniards  found  no  difficulty  in  keepiug  the  OrUrwl 
Creoles  in  subjection,  whilst  the  latter  imagined  that  condition  of 
their  protection  against  the  Indians,  negro  slaves,  and  ,hc  L’rmks. 
the  mixed  casts,  could  only  be  secured  by  the  union  of 
all  Europe.  Humboldt  attributes  the  passive  state  of 
the  Spanish  colonies,  during  the  succession-war  in 
Spain,  to  this  principle.  The  creole  population,  how- 
ever, had  now  much  increased,  and  the  Indians  had 
been  so  decidedly  subdued,  that  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  same  degTee  of  apathy  and  supineness 
should  continue,  when  the  shock  of  the  Spanish  throne 
discovered  to  them  its  weakness,  and  opened  to  them 
a prospect  of  amending  their  situation. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  that  can  be  op- 
posed to  it,  human  society  will  naturally  approximate 
towards  civilization  : a remark  which  will  illustrate  the 
conduct  both  of  the  Creoles  and  the  Indians  in  this  con- 
test. However  degraded  the  mental  state  of  the  latter, 
their  entire  numbers  have  been  estimated  at  7,000,000, 
and  having  little  to  lose,  the  chances  of  advantago 
promised  to  make  them  a powerful  instrument  in  the 
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X AilE-  band*  of  any  faction  who  could  furnish  them  with  coin- 
ItlCA.  wanders  to  undertake  a war  against  the  mother-country. 

A desire  of  knowledge  had  been  kindled  by  the  es- 
Md  Afar*]  teblishment  of  universities  at  Mexico  and  Lima.  The 
State,  vrorkts  of  the  French  philosophers,  on  their  arrival  in 
— the  colonies,  were  eagerly  sought  for,  and  excited 
SpaHith  a literary  interest  unparalleled  in  their  history.  It  is 
eaSy  tI)  fors€e  j|ie  consequence  in  a country  whose 
Tliint  of  institutions  tended  to  support  every  argument  of  those 
uow  e gc.  assertors  of  anarchy  and  atheism ; when  even  the 
free  and  majestic  fabric  of  our  invaluable  constitution 
has  been  felt  to  tremble  under  their  assault. 

“ The  words  European  and  Spaniard  have  become 
synonymous,’*  says  Humboldt,  “ in  Mexico  and  Peru. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  remote  provinces  have,  there- 
fore, a difficulty  in  conceiving  that  there  can  be  Eu- 
ropeans who  do  not  speak  their  language : and  they 
consider  this  ignorance  as  a mark  of  low  extraction, 
because,  everywhere  around  them,  all,  except  die  very 
lowest  class  of  the  people,  speak  Spanish.  Better 
acquainted  with  the  sixteenth  century,  than  with  that 
of  our  own  times,  they  imagine  that  Spain  continues 
to  possess  a decided  preponderance  over  the  rest  of 
Europe.  To  them,  the  Peninsula  appears  the  very 
centre  of  European  civilization: — it  is  otherwise  with 
the  Americans  of  the  capital.  Those  of  them  who  are 
acquainted  with  French  or  English  literature,  fall  easily 
into  a contrary  extreme,  and  have  a still  more  un- 
favourable opinion  of  the  mother-country  than  the 
French  had,  at  a time  when  communication  was  less 
frequent  between  Spain  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  They 
prefer  strangers  from  other  countries  to  the  Spaniards; 
and  they  flatter  themselves  with  the  idea,  that  intel- 
lectual cultivation  has  made  more  rapid  progress  in 
the  colonies  than  in  the  Peninsula." 

Effect  of  the  The  whole  population  of  South  America  were  stul- 
wiTMion  of  tilled  Upon  the  first  hearing  of  the  invasion  of  Spain 
r'Ll*  by  the  French  ; of  the  captivity  of  their  king,  and  die 
resignations  of  Bayonne;  but  this  was  succeeded  by 
an  universal  burst*  of  loyalty,  a detestation  of  the 
French,  and  a desire  to  support  die  Peninsula  against 
their  manifest  tyranny  and  usurpation.  The  confi- 
dence widi  which  the  Americans  looked  for  a speedy 
Olid  honourable  issue  to  the  Spanish  cause,  is  a strong 
argument  for  the  veracity  of  Humboldts  description. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  nattered  themselves  with  the 
expectation  that  the  patriotic  armies  would  soon  reach 
Paris,  take  Buonaparte  prisoner,  and  conduct  him  in 
triumph  to  Madrid  ; while  the  Spanish  authorities  and 
the  higher  classes  alone  entertained  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  of  the  event. 

The  French  invasion,  Uiercfore,  would  have  ce- 
mented the  union  between  Spain  and  her  colonies  if  she 
had  acted  wisely.  By  a reciprocity  of  benefits  it 
might  have  been  prolonged  for  ages.  The  discontented 
Creoles  had  been  long  contemplating  a revolt ; but  the 
general  feeling  was  so  universal  ami  decided  for  the 
support  of  Spain,  that  not  a single  voice  was  heard  to 
the  contrary. 

Tidings  of  the  grneral  insurrection  in  Spain  reached 
Mexico  on  the  20th  July,  1808;  and  the  enthusiastic 
sensation  produced  had  not  at  all  subsided  when  the 
arrival  of  two  deputies  from  the  junta  of  Seville  was 
announced,  who  were  come  to  claim  the  sovereign  com- 
mand of  Spanish  America  for  that  corporation,  which 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Supreme  Gubernative  Junta 


of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  It  appears  probable,  from  N.  AME- 
existmg  documents,  that  Mexico  would  have  acceded  MICA, 
to  the  demands  of  the  junta,  if  dispatches  had  not 
arrived  from  London  during  the  deliberation  of  the  Political 
constituted  authorities,  in  which  the  deputies  of  the 

junta  of  Asturias  announced  their  installation,  and  * 

warned  the  Mexicans  against  the  pretended  claims  of  .^mnisJb 
the  Andalusian  junta;  a competition  which  had  a pow- 
trful  effect  upon  the  mind  ol  the  Americans. 

Their  enthusiasm  for  the  mother-country  was  not  at  Emhcumm 
all  abated  by  the  resignation  of  the  royal  family.  The 
acclamations  of  “ Ferdinand  VII/*  were  as  unbonnded;countrv 
as  smcerc ; but  the  colonists  hesitated  to  acknowledge 
the  cluim  of  Old  Spain  to  chuse  representatives  for 
them  in  the  Peninsula.  In  Mexico,  the  cabildo,  or  town 
coqmration,  had  suggested  the  expediency  of  forming  a 
junta,  which  should  govern  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
VII.;  and  the  viceroy  was  inclined  to  it,  but  lie  was 
without  a fixed  plan.  An  old  man,  and  past  his  vigour, 
he  now  fell  a sacrifice  to  his  want  of  promptness ; for 
the  .Spaniards,  who  opposed  the  measure,  resolved  to 
depose  him,  and  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  placed 
one  of  their  wealthiest  merchants.  The  soldiers  who 
were  to  command  the  guard  on  the  appointed  day, 
were  bribed  to  their  purpose;  and,  followed  by  about 
200  Spaniards  taken  from  the  shops  of  Mexico  at  mid-  Viceroy  of 
night,  they  entered  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  without  Mcitoo  do- 
resistance,  and  seizing  him  and  his  lady,  committed  the  P0”’ 
former  to  the  prison  of  the  inquisition,  und  the  latter 
to  a nunnery.  The  audencia,  or  supreme  court  of  jus- 
tice, privately  approved  the  conspiracy,  and  the  impri- 
sonment of  the  viceroy  was  announced  to  the  public, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  were  informed  that  they  had 
elected  a successor.  Although  the  Creoles  hud  no  per- 
sonal attachment  to  the  late  viceroy,  yet  the  power 
which  die  Spaniards  thus  assumed  in  his  deposition, 
was  very  displeasing  to  them,  though,  for  the  present, 
it  was  not  manifest  by  any  overt  act. 

The  deposed  viceroy  was  brought  to  Spain  upon  a 
charge  of  treason,  accompanied  with  the  detail  of  these 
transactions ; and  arrived  in  the  Peninsula  during  the 
period  when  the  central  junta  conceived  themselves  in 
such  perfect  security  at  Seville,  that  they  gave  the 
French,  who  had  begun  to  look  upon  all  us  lost,  an 
opportunity  to  recover  their  confidence,  and  to  make 
large  additions  to  their  army.  The  junta  congratu- 
lated themselves  upon  the  captivity  of  the  viceroy, 
without  searching  into  the  cause  of  that  event.  They 
did  nol  consider  how  contemptible  thut  government 
must  be,  w here  so  few  persons,  without  any  legitimate 
authority,  could  remove  the  chief  magistrate,  and  take 
upon  themselves  to  substitute  another.  They  felt  their 
imbecility,  and  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing their  power. 

Dispatches,  however,  began  to  arrive  with  every  Disaffection 
packet,  with  intelligence  of  the  general  disaffection  of »» America, 
the  Americans.  Their  love  for  the  mother-country  had 
begun  to  abate,  when  they  found  themselves  constantly 
deluded  with  vain  promises ; and  though  the  declara- 
tion of  their  original  attachment  was  sincere,  feeling 
themselves  unkindly  treated,  it  gradually  died  away. 

By  way  of  palliative,  the  central  junta  issued  a procla- 
mation, in  which  the  colouies  were  declared  equal  to 
the  mother-country,  and  the  Spanish  Americans  told 
expressly,  that  11  they  belonged  to  uobody ; and  were 
masters  of  their  own  fate." 
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M.  A ME-  During  the  early  fluctuations  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
RICA.  the  Spanish  Americans,  prevented  by  the  remoteness 
of  the  situation  from  viewing  the  varied  scene,  fully 
Political  anticipated  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Even 
when  they  received  intelligence  that  the  French  had 

' entered  Madrid;  that  the  central  junta  had  fled  to 

tyairiiA  Andalusia;  that  the  troops  had  turned  upon  their 
PiiMutimf.  generals,  and  massacred  several  of  them  ; that  Morla 
and  others  had  become  traitors ; and  that  confidence 
bad  ceased,  having  no  one  to  depend  upon — all  this 
could  not  shake  the  idea  of  Spanish  superiority  in 
,thc  minds  of  the  colonies : these  reverses  were  attri- 
• baled  to  treachery;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
transition  from  hope  to  disappointment,  not  the  least 
complaint  was  uttered : subscriptions  were  universally 
raised  among  the  principal  inhabitants,  whose  endea- 
vours to  support  the  mother-country  increased  in  pro- 
portion as  her  need  of  them  increased. 

The  Austrian  war  again  assured  them  that  Spain 
would  be  triumphant,  and  the  victory  of  Talavera  ap- 
peared to  demonstrate  it;  hut  it  was  only  as  a flash 
of  lightning,  which  for  a moment  illuminates  the  hori- 
zon, and  leaves  the  spectator  in  tenfold  darkness. 
The.  next  arrivals  brought  the  information  of  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  armies ; of  the  power  of  the  central 
government  being  protested  against  by  the  juntas  of  Se- 
ville and  Valencia,  and  declared  illegal  by  a manifesto  of 
the  patriotic  Romana.  The  discontented  parties  in  the 
Peninsula  sedulously  forwarded  and  diligently  dispersed 
in  the  colonies  every  circumstance  that  they  conceived 
likely  to  diminish  their  zeal  and  prejudice  their  minds. 
Cooduci  of  The  new  regency  appointed  upon  the  dispersion  of 
flfctKgraejr.  (j,c  jun(H  0f  Seville,  drew  upon  themselves  the  hatred 
and  scorn  of  the  colonists  by  their  first  act  with  regard 
to  them;  for  they  prevailed  upon  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz  to  sanction  them  by  a manifesto  before  they 
thought  it  safe  to  announce  their  installation ; which 
act,  though  it  gave  satisfaction  to  the  Spanish  factors, 
disgusted  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Effects.  The  intelligence  was  first  received  at  Caracas,  which 
province  was  the  first  to  revolutionize.  The  same  effect 
was  produced  at  Buenos  Ayres  about  a month  after, 
when  the  same  tidings  arrived.  The  whole  of  the  South 
continent  was  in  a state  of  excitation : the  old  Spa- 
niards were  much  alarmed,  and  manifested  their  fears 
by  tyranny  and  oppression,  instead  of  meeting  the  na- 
tives and  endeavouring  to  heal  the  wound  in  a spirit 
cf  conciliation.  A number  of  people  a ho  had  as- 
sembled unarmed  to  petition  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Socono,  in  the  kingdom  of  F 6,  was  fired  upon 
by  the  military.  The  sanctuary  of  a convent  could 
not  protect  the  governor  from  the  infuriated  mob,  who 
rose  in  a body  to  resent  the  atrocious  outrage.  In  the 
capital  of  Santa  Fe  a scene  of  the  same  nature  oc- 
curred, from  a native  being  insulted  by  an  European. 
Quito  was  converted  into  an  uccldooiu;  a junta  was 
appointed  at  Carthagcna,  which  wrested  the  authority 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  governor ; Lima  was  menaced. 


were  not  acquainted  with  each  others  steps  till  some  .\T.  AME- 
months  alter  each  had  commenced  the  revolution.  RICA. 

The  declarations  that  were  published  nearly  at  the 
same  period  in  distant  places,  bear  a very  striking  mem- 
blance  to  each  other,  which  proves  them  to  be  the  real  Sutt£ 
and  universal  expression  of  the  public  mind.  “ The  su-  — 
preme  government  of  the  Peninsula  ( they  said ) has  been  Sjwniifc 
declared  iufatnons  and  treacherous  : the  members  of  it 
are  even  accused  by  the  people  of  Spain  of  having  be-  f^Ure* 
t rayed  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Can  twa,‘ 
we  then  trust  to  the  suspicious  offspring  of  such  a cor- 
rupted stock  ? Shall  we  wait  till  they  choose  to  make 
their  peace  with  Bonaparte,  by  betraying  us  into  his 
hands ' It  was  owing  to  our  decided  determination  that 
the  orders  sent  from  Bayonne  by  the  French  ruler  were 
not  put  into  execution  by  our  European  governors. 

They  were  then  ready  to  submit  to  his  treachery;  they 
will  scarcely  be  less  so  now,  when  they  have  lost  all 
hopes  of  succeeding  in  the  Peninsula.  But  setting  all 
this  aside,  how  cun  the  ephemeral  governments  of 
Spain  pretend  to  rule  us,. when  they  are  manifestly 
incompetent  to  direct  the  people  among  whom  they 
dwell!  If  they  represent  Ferdinand  VII.  let  them  exer- 
cise their  power  over  those  who  have  elected  them ; 
we  will  do  die  same  in  our  own  country — we  will  create 
a government  in  the  name  of  our  beloved  sovereign, 
and  that  we  will  obey.  Our  brethren  of  the  Peninsula 
shall  have  our  aid,  our  friendship,  and  our  good  wishes.’* 

The  language  is  similar  in  all  the  early  proclamations 
of  the  insurgents  of  Spanish  America.  That  they  did 
not  at  first  contemplate  a total  alienation  from  the 
mother-country  is  certain. 

When  informed  of  the  insurrection  in  Caracas,  the  Rr*rnta»eoi 
regency  immediately  declared  them  rebels,  and  block-  ^ 
ided  their  ports;  and  the  governors  of  the  surrounding  rt6rnr^’* 
districts  were  commanded  to  intercept  all  their  supplies. 

The  declaration  itself  was  rouched  in  that  gross  and 
most  insulting  language,  which  only  made  the  people 
despise  a government  that  was  threatening  to  avenge 
themselves  upon  two  millions  of  souls  fighting  at  their 
own  doors  for  every  thing  that  they  esteemed  valuable, 
and  separated  from  their  tyrants  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
whilst  it  was  constrained  to  shield  itself  under  the 
mercantile  interest  in  the  Peninsula.  The  regency  was 
in  reality  a mere  automaton,  made  to  move  or  stand 
still  at  the  command  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  and  this 
decree  was  the  effect  of  their  insatiable  covetousness. 

A single  fact  gave  sufficient  proof  of  this  to  the  Spanish 
Americans. 

Soon  after  it  had  been  installed,  the  minister  of  the 
Indies  had  recommended  to  the  regency  the  conci- 
liatory step  of  allowing  the  colonies  a free  trade,  and 
wa*  warmly  seconded  by  his  under-serretary,  a man 
whose  ardent  and  patriotic  mind  had  rendered  him 
deservedly  eminent  during  the  Spanish  revolution.  In 
the  plotting  and  despicable  manner  of  the  old  court, 
the  order  was  privately  printed,  signed  by  the  minister, 
and  forwarded  to  America,  that  it  might  be  out  of  the 


and  every  circumstance  por  tended  a general  rebellion. 
Geiurr.tUt-  Had  these  effects  arisen  from  any  premeditated  plan, 
tempt*  tn  y,e  commanders  of  each  province  would  have  encou- 
tiooiee  raged  their  followers  with  the  strength  thus  derived; 

but  the  cause  lay  deeper  than  any  plan  could  reach, 
for  the  same  ideas  appeared  to  pervade  those  provinces 
which  had  very  little  communication  with  each  other; 
and  the  inhabitant*  of  Caracas  and  Buenos  Ayres 


power  of  the  government  to  rescind  it,  when  it  should 
be  discovered  by  the  merchant*.  In  spite  of  all  these 
precautions,  the  transaction  got  wind,  and  the  fury 
excited  at  Cadiz  was  ungovernable.  The  members  of 
the  regency  were  alarmed ; they  boldly  taxed  the  mi- 
nister and  his  undcr-secretary  with  having  promul- 
gated a forged  order ; both  were  taken  into  custody, 
and  detained  till  a counter-order  was  procured,  alter 
3k- 
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which  they  were  liberated  without  undergoing  any 
examination. 

The  grand  struggle  in  America  now  approached  with 
all  its  horrors.  The  .Spanish  government,  except  in 
one  instance,  had  increased  the  disaffection  by  every 
new  movement.  That  one  was  the  act  of  the  central 
junta  in  placing  the  archbishop  of  Mexico  at  the  head 
of  the  civil  department  of  that  kingdom;  for,  though 
born  in  Europe,  the  wisdom  and  lenity  of  his  govern- 
ment had  rendered  him  a favourite  of  the  Creoles,  and 
under  his  administration  the  kingdom  had  possessed 
the  semblance  of  peace. 

News  now'  arrived  that  the  central  junta  had  conferred 
its  highest  honours  upon  the  Spaniards  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  The  most  virulent  foes  of  the  Creoles,  the 
members  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  were  made  tempo- 
rary governors  of  the  kingdom,  until  the  viceroy  Ve- 
negas, appointed  by  the  new  regency  of  Cadiz,  arrived, 
and  the  archbishop,  who  was  the  bond  of  union  between 
them  and  the  old  government,  was  superseded : this 
last  stroke  was  too  much. 

The  state  of  civilization  to  which  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico  has  arrived,  renders  it,  according  to  Humboldt, 
in  every  respect  worthy  to  he  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Spanish  colonies ; and  Hidalgo,  a vicar  of  the 
interior  of  this  province,  was  the  first  to  apply  the 
torch  to  the  kindling  materials  of  revolt.  He  possessed 
a valuable  living  at  Dolores,  a considerable  town  in 
the  province  of  Valladolid  Machoaran:  his  natural 
abilities  were  great,  and  well  cultivated;  and  he  had 
contrived  to  establish  mines  anil  manufactures  of  some 
considerable  consequence  to  his  neighbourhood.  Hav- 
ing extricated  himself  from  the  power  of  the  inquisition, 
before  whom  he  had  been  already  cited  as  a suspicious 
person,  and  secured  tin-  attachment  of  the  Indians  to 
his  person,  he  communicated  his  designs  to  three  cap- 
tains of  cavalry,  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Do- 
lores, named  Allende,  Aldama  and  Abasolo,  of  the  regi- 
ment De  la  Regua,  and  who  were  natives  of  the  place. 
These  officers  promptly  joined  in  the  views  of  Hidalgo, 
whom  they  much  esteemed. 

Allende  proceeded  to  Querataro,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  Mexico,  where  he  had  great  success 
in  procuring  adherents,  until  the  Spaniards  discovered 
a degree  of  excitation  amongst  the  creoles,  and  deter- 
mined to  proceed  in  regard  of  the  corregidor  of  Quera- 
taro, as  those  in  the  capital  had  done  towards  their 
viceroy.  They  arrested,  and  conveyed  the  corregidor 
to  Mexico,  where  this  magistrate  clearing  himself  of 
all  suspicion  of  his  fidelity,  the  event  was  industriously 
circulated,  as  a proof  of  the  tyranny  to  which  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  were  exposed,  and  as  pre- 
senting a new  reason  for  urging  the  creoles  to  throw  off 
the  yoke. 

The  arrival  of  Venegas  at  Vera  Cruz,  was  the  sig- 
nal of  explosion  ; and  Hidalgo  and  his  coadjutors  con- 
cluded upon  an  immediate  and  decisive  step.  On  the 
17th  of  September,  1810,  the  vicar  assembled  the 
Indians  to  a sermon,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Peninsula,  ana  the 
danger,  through  their  being  delivered  over  to  the 
English  or  French,  of  the  final  extirpation  of  their  holy 
Catholic  religion.  The  Indians,  accustomed  to  be 
blindly  led  by  their  priests,  trembled  at  this  represent- 
ation ; and  when  Hidalgo,  at  the  conclusion,  invited 
them  to  arms,  they  obeyed  with  enthusiasm.  Hidalgo, 


supported  by  Allende,  now  conducted  the  multitude  to 
the  town  of  St.  Miguel  el  Craode,  and  gave  them  per- 
mission to  attack  and  plunder  the  habitations  of  the 
Spaniards;  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mechoacan  quickly  recognized  his  authority ; three 
regiments  of  veterans  espoused  his  cause,  and  the 
town  of  Salamanca  fell  into  his  hands.  The  Indians 
joined  him  wherever  he  came.  He  was  supplied  with 
5,000,000  of  dollars  by  the  town  of  Guauaxuato,  not 
far  from  which  was  the  richest  gold-mine  in  Mexico, 
and  nothing  appeared  to  be  wanted  by  the  revolutionists 
but  experienced  generals  and  strict  discipline. 

Instead,  however,  of  marching  at  once  to  Mexico, 
Hidalgo  now  committed  a fatal  error  by  proceeding 
to  Valladolid,  which  he  entered  on  the  20th  of  October, 
and  was  immediately  joined  by  two  regiments  of 
veteran  cavalry ; his  military  chest  was  also  enriched 
by  1,500,000  dollars  from  the  royal  treasury.  The 
whole  province  of  Guadalaxara  and  the  city  of  Zaca- 
tecas were  at  this  time  at  his  command,  and  imagining 
that  the  viceroy  would  not  venture  to  give  him  battle, 
and  that  the  number  of  disaffected  in  the  capital  would 
oblige  it  to  surrender  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  he 
marched  to  Toluco,  while  the  royal  army  retreated  to 
Lerrna. 

During  the  time  that  Hidalgo  was  preceding  towards 
Mexico,  another  corps  was  advancing  through  Apisco 
to  Cuernavaca  to  occupy  the  adjacent  coast  of  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

The  capital  being  now  in  imminent  danger,  and 
neither  the  troops  nor  the  people  firm  in  the  royal 
cause,  Venegas  resolved  upon  one  of  those  happy  ex- 
pedients for  its  preservation,  which  had  perhaps  been 
tried  in  vain  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  He 
procured  from  the  archbishop  and  the  inquisition,  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  Hidalgo  and  all 
his  troops  and  abettors;  it  made  little  immediate 
impression  in  the  revolutionary  camp,  but  it  com- 
pletely awed  the  disaffected  in  the  town.  The  insur- 
gents had  reached  the  mountain  of  Las  Cruzes,  a few 
miles  from  Mexico;  the  pass  was  defended 'by  a few 
Spanish  troops,  who  were  easily  dislodged,  and  they 
arrived  before  its  walls.  But  Hidalgo's  great  failing 
was  want  of  decision : he  now  summoned  the  viceroy 
instead  of  storming  the  city,  and  declaring  that  his 
only  desire  was  to  see  a junta  established  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom,  and  to  send  immediate  sup- 
plies of  money  to  the  Peninsula,  he  neither  conci- 
liated the  populace  nor  intimidated  the  authorities  of 
the  place.  Information  now  Teachcd  him  of  some  ad- 
vantages gained  by  the  vice-royal  army  in  his  rear, 
and  he  had  no  alternative  blit  a retreat  from  an  ill-sus- 
tained situation,  which  he  accomplished  in  great  dis- 
order. The  Spanish  general  Colleias  had  taken  the 
town  of  Dolores,  where  the  revolution  commenced, 
and  massacred  all  the  inhabitants.  He  met  the  in- 
surgents at  Aculco,  and  entirely  defeated  them : he 
then  marched  to  Guanaxualo,  which  he  entered  on  the 
25th  of  November,  and  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
miserable  inhabitants.  Another  body  cf  Spaniards, 
under  General  Cruz,  entered  the  town  of  Jrapurato, 
devoting  it  to  horrible  carnage.  The  personal  fate 
of  Hidalgo  was  now  quickly  decided.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  provincial  internal  with  a numerous 
army,  who  still  retained  their  attachment  to  him,  when 
he  received  an  offer  of  alliance  from  the  governor  of 
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K.  A M K-  ^at  district,  and  consented  to  a meeting,  at  which  lie 
KICA.  and  his  principal  friends  were  basely  siczed,  and 
executed  immediately. 

Politic*]  gut  detached  corps  of  the  CreoleB  and  Indians  were 
“state  already  scattered  over  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Mexican 

" insurgents  adopted  the  guerilla  inode  of  warfare,  and 

Spanitk  daily  improved  in  skill  and  hardihood.  Large  and 
Pmcuiwu.  well-organized  corps  were  formed,  and  commanded  by 
Death.  leaders  more  skilful  than  Hidalgo.  A revolutionary 
Cotaiiou-  government  was  maintained  at  Zitaquaro,  by  a lawyer 
■nee  iiikI  named  Rayon,  who,  when  that  town  was  likely  to  be 
taken  by  the  viceroy  s troops,  contrived  to  escape,  and 
joined  another  large  party  of  insurgents  commanded  by 
the  priest  Morelos.  This  chief  afterwards  obtained 
considerable  advantages,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  coast  to  the  S.,  while  his  comrade,  Sanchez, 
with  30,000  men,  extended  the  revolutionary  authority 
over  the  plains  of  Puebla,  and  throughout  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Orezava. 

The  city  of  Orezava  itself  also  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents,  and  the  communication  with  Vera  Cruz 
was  entirely  cut  off.  According,  however,  to  late  ac- 
counts from  Mexico,  the  northern  features  of  the  war 
seem  to  have  turned  considerably  in  favour  of  the  old 
government.  The  consequences  which  have  ensued 
from  it  in  Venezuela  and  the  Southern  continent,  will 
meet  our  attention  in  the  sequel  of  this  article. 


CHAP.  IV. 

I'V  CONQUER  ED  REGIONS  AND  NATIVE  TRIBES, 

Uncon-  A glance  of  the  eye  over  the  map  of  North  America 
quered  «•  immediately  suggests  the  melancholy  sentiment,  that 
g*>m,  ac.  t|,ere  are  but  two  causes  in  general  operation  to  check 
the  progress  of  ambition : the  one,  the  frosty  barrier 
which  nature  presents  to  the  rapacity  of  man,  and  which 
renders  conquest  either  hopeless  or  useless — the  other, 
the  tardy  movements  of  discovery  and  adventure,  which 
have  not  brought  to  light  nations  weak  enough  to  be 
subdued,  or  wicked  enough  to  sell  the  birthright  of  their 
liberties. 

If  it  seem,  at  first  sight,  contradictory  to  this  repre- 
sentation, to  speak  as  wc  are  about  to  do,  of  some 
few  native  tribes,  known  but  unsubdued,  be  it  ob- 
served, that  their  (at  present)  independent  condition 
may  be  considered  as  resulting  from  the  very  partial 
information  that  has  been  obtained  of  their  magnitude 
and  political  capacities,  and  the  circumstance  of  many 
of  these  tribes  perpetually  receding  into  the  more  dis- 
tant regions,  to  escape  the  servitude  which  is  the 
price  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  civilized  world. 

The  first  of  the  countries  which  we  propose  to  consi- 
der under  our  general  designation,  is  that  which  is 
situated  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  American 
Labrador.  continent,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Labrador.  It 
was  discovered  by  a Portuguese  navigator,  from  whom 
it  derived  its  present  appellation,  and  who  found  its 
coasts  inhabited  by  Iskimu s,  while  the  interior  contained 
what  Europeans  have  termed  American  savages.  The 
Iskimos  are,  in  reality,  the  same  people  with  the  Green- 
landers. Their  manners  are  offensive,  and  they  make 
use  of  sledges  drawn  by  dogs.  They  are,  in  general, 
a peaceable  people,  but,*  like  ail  other’barbaroug  tribes, 
vindictive  and  furious  when  much  excited.  The  moun- 


taineers form  a distinct  class,  having  very  much  the  n.  AME- 
general  character  of  gypsies.  They  reside  m wigwams,  RICA, 
or  tents,  covered  with  deer-skin  and  thq  rind  of  the 
birch-tree.  The  rein-deer  constitutes  their  principal  *^j£,c** 
food,  and  they  also  pursue  foxes,  martins,  and  beavers, 

The  interior  is  at  present  but  little  explored  ; but,  so  far  — 
as  it  is  known,  it  contains  some  appearances  of  fertility,  t rmv«- 
and  besides  several  species  of  trees,  as  elders,  firs,  n 
birch,  &c.  produces  wild  celery,  scurvy-grass,  and  In-  • c‘ 

dian  sallad.  The  Moravian  missionaries,  who  formed 
some  settlements  in  this  country  about  the  year  1766, 
discovered  what  has  been  termed  the  Labrador  stone, 
un  iridesant  felspar.  The  eastern  coast  presents  a de- 
solate appearance : rocky  mountains  rise  suddenly  from 
the  borders  of  the  sea,  with  spot3  of  black  peat  earth 
scattered  with  dwarf  shrubs.  Rivers  and  lakes  arc 
numerous,  but  springs  uncommon.  Multitudes  of 
islands,  occupied  by  sea-fowl,  particularly  eider-ducks, 
and  by  deer,  foxes,  and  hares,  abound  on  the  coasts. 

The  birds  are  also  numberless.  The  animals  of  Labra- 
dor are  chiefly  of  the  fur  kind.  There  arc  both  white 
and  black  bears,  besides  rein-deer,  beavers,  porcu- 
pines, and  wolverenes.  The  fish  are  principally 
salmon,  trout,  pike,  barbel,  and  eels. 

The  Country  about  Hudson's  Bay,  the  eastern  Counuy 
part  of  which  is  termed  East  Maine,  and  the  western  round  Hud- 
districts  New  North  and  South  Wales,  constitutes  "n  * b*J- 
another  of  the  Lnconqueml  Regions  of  America.  Se- 
veral diflerent  tribes  of  natives  resort  to  the  factories 
of  the  Hudson's-bay  company,  but  their  characteristics 
have  not  been  hitherto  ascertained  or  defined.  The 
Iskimos  are  indigenes  in  the  northern  part.  The  chief 
rivers  of  this  district  are  the  Saskaahuwin,  or  Nelson, 
and  the  Severn : the  latter  is  broad  and  deep,  but  its 
course  is  not  very  considerable,  beiug  estimated  at  only 
400  English  miles.  To  the  southward  the  principal 
rivers  pass  under  the  names  of  the  Albany,  Moose, 

Ahitib,  and  Harricana,  but  they  are  all  obstructed  by 
shoals  and  cataracts.  The  climate  is  excessively  se- 
vere : in  the  winter  the  ice  on  the  rivers  attains  to  a 
thickness  of  eight  feet,  and  the  rocks  are  sometimes 
rent  asunder  with  the  most  tremendous  noise.  The 
sun  is  invested  with  a large  conical  light  of  a yellowish 
hue  both  at  his  rising  and  setting ; and  what  have  been 
termed  mock-suns  are  frequent.  The  aurora  borealis 
exhibits  a most  splendid  appearance  in  this  latitude, 
and  the  stars  emit  a fiery  beam  over  this  icy  and  chear- 
less  region.  The  quadrupeds  and  birds  are  the  same 
with  those  of  Labrador  and  of  Canada,  Of  trees,  the 
dwarf  larch,  called  here  the  juniper,  is  found : the 
wisha  capuccha,  called  American  tea,  is  drank  in  in- 
fusion. 

Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  that  44  multitudes  of  birds  Natural 
retire  to  this  remote  country,  to  Labrador,  and  New-  history, 
foundland,  from  places  most  remotely  south,  perhaps 
from  the  Antilles;  and  some  even  of  the  most  delicate 
little  species.  Most  of  them,  with  numbers  of  aquatic 
fowls,  are  seen  returning  southward,  with  their  young 
broods,  to  more  favourable  climates.  The  savages,  in 
some  respects,  regulate  their  months  by  the  appear- 
ance of  birds;  and  have  their  goose-month  from  the 
vernal  appearance  of  geese  from  the  south.  All  the 
grout  kind,  ravens,  cinereous  crows,  titmouse,  and 
Lapland  finch,  brave  the  severest  winter ; and  several 
of  the  falcons  and  owls  seek  shelter  in  the  woods. 

The  rein-deer  pass  in  vast  herds  towards  the  north  in 
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N.  AMR-  October,  seeking  the  extreme  cold.  The  male  polar 
IttCA.  bear  roves  out  at  sea,  on  the  floating  ice,  most  of  the 
winter,  and  (ill  June ; the  females  lie  concealed  in  the 
Political  woods,  or  bpneath  the  tanks  of  rivers,  till  March,  when 
they  come  abroad  with  their  twin  cubs,  and  bend  their 

* course  to  the  sea  in  search  of  their  consorts.  Several 

Uncm-  are  killed  in  their  passage,  and  those  which  are  woutidrd 
^(Tfd  show  vast  fury,  roar  hideously,  and  bite  and  throw  up 
into  the  air  even  their  own  progeny.  The  females  ami 
the  young,  when  not  interrupted,  continue  their  way  to 
sea.  In  June  the  males  return  to  shore,  and,  by  Au- 
gust, are  joined  by  their  consorts,  with  the  cubs,  by 
that  time  of  a considerable  size.*" 

Wt-ttcm  The  Western  Coast  was  originally  discovered  by 
cuo»t.  the  Russians,  and  is  generally  of  a very  alpine  cha- 
racter. St.  Elias,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  Russian 
navigators,  may  be  seen,  it  is  affirmed,  60  leagues  otf 
shore,  l-a  Ferousc  states,  that  in  lat  58°,  37',  at  Port 
dcs  Francois,  the  primitive  mountains  of  granite  or 
slate  rise  immediately  from  the  sea,  the  summits  of 
which  arc  covered  with  snow,  while  glaciers  of  great 
extent  ubound  iu  the  cavities.  The  lofty  mountains, 
which  this  navigator  reckons  ut  upwards  of  10,000 
feet  iu  elevation,  terminate  at  Cross  sound.  The  most 
extraordinary  practice  to  which  the  natives  ore  ad- 
dicted is  that  of  slitting  and  distending  the  under  lip, 
in  such  a tumour  os  to  beautify  the  females  with  two 
mouths.  The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  townids  the 
north  seem  to  be  Iskitnos.  Mackenzie,  in  his  recent 
journey,  found  some  of  the  native  tribes  of  a low  su- 
ture, with  round  faces,  high  cheek-bones,  black  eyes 
and  hair,  and  a swarthy  yellow  complexion.  Newer 
the  Pacific  they  were  distinguished  by  grey  eves,  tinged 
with  red. 

Central  The  traveller  just  mentioned  |»crformed  two  joumies, 
district*,  of  a very  laborious  kind,  into  the  interior  or  cen- 
tra!. parts  of  North  America,  which  were  previously 
little  known,  excepting  by  the  exploratory  attempts  of 
Mr.  Hearnc,  an  ofticer  of  the  liudson's-bay  company, 
who  performed  his  joumies  in  the  years  17611—  177*?. 
He  explored  a group  of  lakes  called  Doohant, 
and  by  other  names,  m ar  Chesterfield,  or  flow  den’s 
inlet ; and  to  the  westward  of  this  district  the  lanrc  lake 
called  Athanuscow.  He  discovered  the  Copper  river  in- 
lat  6*2°,  anu  expresses  his  opinion  that  it  flows  into 
some  inland  sen,  resembling  that  of  thfc  Hudson.  He 
found  it  full  of  slmals  and  lulls,  so  as  not  to  be  navi- 
gable even  for  a boat.  The  Iskimos  here  were  of  a 
dirty  copper  colour,  and  shorter  than  those  of  the 
south.  Numerous  sca-fowl  were  observed,  and.  in  the 
ponds  and  marshes,  swans,  geese,  curlews  and  plovers. 
The  ipiaclrupcds  are  musk  cattle,  rein-deer,  bears, 
wolves,  wolverenes,  foxes,  alpiue  hares,  scjuimds,  er- 
mines, and  mice.  Iu  visiting  one  of  the  copper- 
mines,  a hill  about  30  miles  S.  E.  of  the  river,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  copper  was  in  lumps,  and  beaten  out 
by  two  stones,  with  the  assistance  of  fire.  The  lake 
Athapuscow  is  replete  with  islands,  full  of  lofty  trees 
resembling  the  musts  of  shijis.  The  northern  shore  is 
rockv  and  mountainous ; the  southern  more  level  and 
agreeable.  The  wild  cattle  and  moose-deer  abound. 
Air.  Mackenzie  begun  his  journey  in  June  1789,  on  the 
south  of  the  Lake  of  hills,  and  proceeded  along  the  Slave 
river  to  the  lake  of  that  name,  identical  with  the  Atha- 

* I’muiiut’s  Arctic  Zuologr,  p.  108, 


puscowof  Hearnc;  whence  he  advanced  to  the  shores  jg,  AME- 
of  the  Arctic  ocean.  From  the  report  of  the  savages,  RICA, 
it  seems  there  is  another  considerable  river  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  flow  s also 
into  the  Arctic.  His  second  journey  commenced  on 
the  1 0th  of  October,  at  Fort  Cbepiwian,and  proceeding  _ 
up  the  Peace  river  in  a south-wcsterlv  direction,  he  Umcm- 
attained  an  elevated  point,  which  he  calculates  at  817 
yards,  situated  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains.  On  the  "fSiom*ltc- 
opposite  side  he  passed  down  the  rivers  Oregan  and 
Columbia.  On  the  west  of  the  Peace  river,  or  Ihijign, 
he  observed  some  beautiful  scenery,  consisting  of  hill 
and  dale,  scattered  over  with  herds  of  elks  on  the 
uplands  and  buffaloes  on  the  plains.  He  saw  also  the 
grizzly  bear;  beavers  were  common,  and  tracks  of 
moose-deer  were  distinctly  noticed.  Among  the  bird* 
were  blue  jays,  yellow  birds,  and  very  beautiful  hum- 
ming-birds The  cold  was  extreme.  Towards  the 
Pacific  the  natives  are  fairer  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  they  often  attain  a great  height.  Their 
eyes  are  dissimilar  to  those  of  other  Indians,  being 
grey,  with  a red  tinge.  The  men  only  wear  a robe  of 
tlic  bark  of  the  ccdar-trec,  with  borders  of  red  and  yel- 
low thread;  the  women  have  in  addition  a short  apron. 

The  L’njiga  bo  calculates  at  from  4 to  800  yards  wide ; 
the  Oregon,  where  he  reached  it,  is  about  200  yards  iu 
width. 


ri  lie  elan*  of  native  tribes  are  almost  innumerable ; of  K«ihv 


these  the  most  noted  are  the  Five  Notions,  as  they  arc  tribe*, 
termed  by  English  writers,  or  the  Iroquois  by  the 
French,  consisting  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneydoes,  Onon- 
daga*, Cayugus,  and  Scnuckas;  besides  these,  in  dif- 
ferent treaties,  we  find  introduced  the  names  of  the 
Oneidas,  the  Tuscaroras,  the  Wyandots,  the  Chippa- 
was,  the  Chickasaw* , Shnwunoes,  the  Natchez,  and 
several  others.  The  Natchez,  next  to  the  Mexicans, 
constituted  the  principal  tribe,  but  arc  now  said  to  be 
extinct-  They  were  worshippers  of  the  sun,  and  peo- 
pled the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  Killistinons,  Knistineaux,  or  Kistinons,  extend  Tl»c  Killis- 
over  a considerable  territory  in  the  central  part  ofd”00** 
North  America.  Their  language  is  similar,  or  rather 
identical  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of 


British  America,  on  the  Atlantic,  excepting  the  Ksqui- 
mcaux.  This  country  may  be  considered,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Esquimaux,  lying  between  Hudson's 
bay  and  straits,  and  a line  drawn  along  the  coasts  of 
Labrador  and  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal ; 
thence  to  the  source  of  the  river  Ftnwas,  and  W.  along 
the  high  laud  between  lake  Superior  and  Hudson's  hay  ; 
thence  to  the  middle  of  the  lake  Winnipeg,  and  along 
the  river  Sas-Katchiwine  to  Fort  George;  thence  by 
the  head  of  the  Beaver  river  to  the  Elk  river,  up  to  its 
discharge  in  the  Lake  of  the  lulls;  then  easterly  to  the 
Isle  a la  Crosse,  and  to  Churchill,  by  the  Mississippi. 
They  are  generally  well  proportioned  and  active  ; of 
a copper  colour,  w ith  black  hair,  cut  into  various  fan- 
tastical shapes.  They  are  very  much  inclined  to  pluck 
their  hair  from  every  part  of  the  body.  There  eyes  are 
black  and  penetrating;  their  countenance  in  general 
pleasing,  and  they  exhibit  no  little  share  of  vanity  in  the 
decoration  of  their  persons  writh  ring*,  bracelets,  Are. 
Vermilion  is  in  great  request,  but  their  dress  is  usually 
simple,  varying  with  the  seasons,  consisting  of  dressed 
moose-skin,  beaver,  prepared  with  fur,  or  Eorcpcon 
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N.  aME>  woollen*.  Their  head-dresses  are  of  the  feathers  of 
RICA,  birds,  particularly  the  eagle  and  the  swan.  They 
also  make  use  of  the  teeth,  horns,  and  claws  of  animals 
Political  t0  aijorn  both  the  head  and  neck.  Mackenzie  *ays, 
thc  nal‘on*  l*c  **ad  *tcn  on  l^at  conti* 
1.  nent,  the  Knistineanx  women  were  the  most  comely. 
Uteur  He  adds,  “ They  are  naturally  mild  and  affable,  as  well 
ywcT«t  aa  jUst  in  their  dealings,  not  only  among  themselves, 

Rrjww 

* ^ but  with  strangers.  They  are  also  generous  ami  hospi- 
table, and  good-natured  in  the  extreme,  except  where 
their  nature  is  perverted  by  the  inflammatory  influence 
of  spirituous  liquors-  To  their  children  they  are  in- 
dulgent to  a fault.  The  lather,  though  he  assumes  no 
command  over  them,  is  ever  anxious  to  instruct  them 
in  all  the  preparatory  qualifications  for  war  and  hunt- 
ing; while  the  mother  is  equally  attentive  to  her 
daughters  in  teaching  them  every  thing  that  is  consi- 
dered as  necessary  to  their  character  and  situation.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  husband  makes  any  distinc- 
tion between  the  children  of  his  wife,  though  they  may 
be  the  offspring  of  different  father*.  Illegitimacy  is 
only  attached  to  those  who  arc  born  before  their  mo- 
thers have  cohabited  with  any  man  by  the  tide  of 
husband. 

**  It  does  not  appear  that  chastity  is  considered  by 
them  as  a virtue;  or  that  fidelity  is  believed  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  happiness  of  wedded  life.  Though  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  infidelity  of  a wife  is  pu- 
nished by  the  husband  with  the  loss  of  her  hair,  nose, 
and  perhaps  life,  such  severity  proceeds  from  its 
haring  been  practised  without  his  permission:  for  a 
temporary  interchange  of  wives  is  not  uncommon ; and 
the  offer  of  tlieir  perrons  is  considered  as  a necessary 
part  of  the  hospitality  due  to  strangers. 

u When  a man  lose*  his  wife,  it  is  considered  as  a 
duty  to  marry  her  sister,  if  she  has  one ; or  he  may,  if 
he  pleases,  have  them  both  at  the  same  time. 

“ When  a young  man  marries,  he  immediately  goes 
to  live  with  the  father  and  mother  of  his  wife,  who 
treat  him,  nevertheless,  as  a perfect  stranger,  till  after 
die  birth  of  his  first  child : he  then  attaches  himself 
more  to  them  than  his  own  parents;  and  his  wife  no 
longer  gives  him  any  other  denomination  than  that  of 
the  father  of  her  child. 

“ The  profession  of  the  men  is  war  and  hunting, 
and  the  more  active  scene  of  their  duty  is  the  field  of 
batde  and  the  chase  in  the  woods.  They  also  spear 
fish,  but  the  management  of  the  nets  is  left  to  the  wo- 
men. Tire  females  of  this  nation  are  in  the  same 
subordinate  state  with  those  of  all  other  savage  tribes ; 
but  the  severity  of  tlieir  labour  is  much  diminished  by 
their  situation  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  where 
they  employ  canoes.  They  are,  at  the  same  time, 
subject  to  every  kind  of  domestic  drudgery : so  diat 
when  the  duties  of  maternal  care  are  udded,  it  will 
appear  that  the  life  of  these  women  is  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  toil  and  pain.  This,  iudeed,  is 
the  sense  they  entertain  of  their  own  situation ; ami 
under  the  influence  of  that  sentiment,  they  are  some- 
time* known  to  destroy  their  female  children,  to  save 
them  from  the  miseries  which  they  thenvselves  have 
suffered.” 

Fetst».«nd  They  have  numerous  feasts,  and  when  a chief  pro- 
gcitern'l  poses  to  make  one,  he  sends  quills,  or  small  pieces  of 

manner*.  wood,  as  tokens  of  invitation.  The  guests  bring  with 
them  each  a dish  or  platter,  and  a knife,  and  they  are 


received  aud  disposed,  according  to  their  ages,  on  each  a,  AMB- 
side  of  the  chief ; when  the  pipe  is  lighted,  and  an  equal  IUCA. 
distribution  is  made  of  whatever  is  prepared.  During 
the  rneul,  the  chief  sings,  and  accompanies  his  song 
with  some  musical  instrument.  Whoever  finishes  his 
meal  first  is  considered  the  most  distinguished  person;  — 
and  if  any  person  cannot  eat  the  whole  of  his  allowance  U*cm~ 
he  procures  assistance  from  some  of  his  friends,  whom 
he  rewards  with  ammunition  and  tobacco.  Previous  **  Jk 
to  the  feast,  a small  quantity  of  meat  or  drink  is  thrown 
into  the  fire,  or  on  the  earth,  as  a sacrifice.  Great 
care  is  taken  to  burn  the  boucs,  it  being  considered  a 
prol'uuulion  for  the  dogs  to  touch  them.  The  public 
feasts  arc  similar,  but  with  additional  ceremonies. 
Particular  circumstances,  as  illness,  long  fasting,  dec. 
promote  occasion  for  entertainments,  when  the  person 
intending  to  give  the  feast  announces  his  intention,  on 
a certain  day,  ofopcniug  the  medicine  bag,  and  smoking 
out  of  his  sacred  stem.  This  declaration  is  deemed  a 
sacred  vow  that  cannot  be  broken. 

There  arc  slated  periods  when  they  engage  in  solemn 
ceremonies  of  loug  continuance.  At  these  times  dogs 
are  ottered  in  sacrifice,  particularly  such  as  are  very  fat, 
and  of  a white  colour.  They  offer  likewise  considerable 
portions  of  their  property.  The  scene  of  these  cere- 
monies is  an  open  enclosure,  on  the  bank  of  some  river 
or  lake,  in  the  most  conspicuous  situation;  and  one  of 
their  customs  is  very  remarkable,  and  equally  laud- 
able : if  any  tribe,  or  eveu  a stranger,  should  be  pass- 
ing by,  und  be  in  real  want  of  any  tiling  that  is  de- 
layed as  an  offering,  he  has  a right  to  take  it,  so  that 
e replaces  it  with  some  article  lie  can  spare,  though 
the  value  of  what  he  substitutes  be  very  inferior  ; but 
to  touch  or  take  away  any  thing  without  such  neces- 
sity, is  considered  a sacriligious  act,  and  highly  in- 
sulting to  the  great  Matter  of  fife,  as  they  express 
it,  who  is  the  sacred  object  of  their  devotion. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  thirty  villages  of  Christian  Indian* 
Indians  in  New  Mexico,  who  arc  trained  to  industrious  in  New 
habits,  and  of  various  tribes.  Their  clothing  is  the  skin  Mrxio0- 
of  wild  goats;  tlieir  women  wear  mantles  of  cotton  or 
wool.  Tlieir  mode  of  travelling  is  ou  horseback.  The 
only  access  to  their  huts,  which  arc  square,  with  open 
galleries  ou  the  top,  is  by  a ladder,  which  is  removed 
during  the  night. 

TheCumanches,  called  also  Padducas,  arc  an  erratic 
tribe,  and  very  powerful,  subsisting  entirely  by  the 
chase.  Their  wanderings  are,  however, confined  to  the 
frontiers  of  New  Mexico  on  the  W.;  the  nations  on 
the  lower  Red  river  on  the  S.,  the  Pawnees  and 
Osages  E.,  and  the  lUtahs,  Kyaways,  and  various 
others,  little  known,  on  the  N. 

On  the  Missouri,  there  arc  a variety  of  savage  tribes;  o„  u*. 
of  which  the  principal  arc  the  Osages,  on  a river  of  Muwwi. 
that  name,  and  who  could  send  a thousand  warriors 
into  the  field.  They  raise  considerable  quantities  of 
corn,  beans,  and  pumkins,  which  they  economize  so 
as  to  make  it  last  them  from  one  year  to  another.  The 
agricultural  labour,  as  in  other  instances,  is  performed 
by  women.  The  Kvaways  wander  on  the  source*  of 
the  river  La  Plata;  they  possess  immense  herds  of 
horses,  and  are  armed  with  hows,  arrows,  and 
lances.  The  Uttahs  frequent  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  and  are  somewhat  more  civilised  than  the 
Kyaways,  and  have  more  intercourse  with  the  Spa- 
niards, though  they  are  frequently  at  war  with  them. 
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K.  A ME-  The  former  of  these  tribes  are  supposed  to  be  about  a 
RICA,  thousand,  and  the  latter  two  thousand  warriors  strong. 
The  Kanzas  dwell  on  a river  of  the  same  name.  At  the 
imrf  MoraJ  con^uence  or  Shallow  river  with  the  Mis- 

"statr.  souri,  arc  found  the  Ottos,  and  about  forty  leagues  up 

— . the  river  are  the  Pania,  and  still  higher  the  Mahas  and 

Uncon-  Poncas.  The  Aricaras  and  the  Mandans  inhabit  the 
fufred  right  bank  of  tlie  Missouri.  The  nation  of  the  Scioux 
are  numerous,  and  divided  into  a multitude  of  tribes, 
which  arc  not  unfroquently  in  a state  of  hostility  to- 
wards each  other. 

Ctlifor-  The  Californians  arc  remarkable  as  skilful  fishers  ; 

muiis.  but  they  have  a superstition  that  the  fisher  must  not 
taste  his  own  prey,  lest  he  should,  in  consequence,  be- 
come exposed  to  danger  at  sea.  Their  mode  of  catch- 
ing the  sea-otter  is  curious.  Advancing  into  the  ocean 
in  a frail  canoe,  calculated  only  to  hold  an  individual, 
who  is  provided  with  a long  rope  having  two  hooks, 
he  commences  his  attack  by  fixing  the  hooks  into  tlie 
foot  and  leg  of  one  of  the  young,  which  usually  sur- 
round the  female  otter.  He  then  gives  out  the  rope, 
occasionally  checking  it,  which  produces  painful  strug- 
gles and  roaring.  This  induces  the  mother  to  attempt 
extricating  the  young  animal,  by  which  it  is  very  rare 
indeed  for  her  to  escape,  being  caught  by  one  of  the 
hooks,  when  she  is  killed  by  a blow  on  the  head.  They 
are  also  dextrous  hunters,  and  make  use  of  arrows, 
slings,  and  cudgels.  So  ambitious  are  they  of  fame, 
that  they  will  sometimes  hang  themselves  when  rallied 
upon  their  ill  success.  They  are  said  to  be  cowardly, 
but  they  are  ferocious,  and  in  their,  domestic  manage- 
ment, tyrannical.  The  women  provide  the  food,  while 
the  men  arc  loiterers ; and  not  only  ill  treatment,  but 
murder  abounds  among  them.  Tiey  all  paint  in  a 
ridiculous  manner,  and  with  a view  to  render  them- 
selves terrible  to  their  enemies.  They  are  generally 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  naked ; but  the  women  wear  a 
small  apron,  and  the  skin  of  an  animal.  Their  head- 
dress is  a helmet  of  rushes;  the  men  have  feathers. 
One  district  is  mentioned  in  which  the  practice  of  poly- 
gamy is  disallowed.  Adultery  is  common,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  punishment.  A woman  will  abandon  her  infant 
if  sick  or  feeble,  and  no  inquiries  are  made.  They  have 
magicians,  called  quamas,  who  are  regarded  as  ora- 
cles, and,  from  the  dread  they  inspire,  easily  obtain 
subsistence  from  the  savages.  These  wretches  dis- 
tinguish themselves  at  the  festivals,  which  are  assem- 
blies held,  in  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  every 
irregular  appetite.  The  principal  festival  is  at  a new 
moon,  in  the  seed-time,  and  lasts  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  days.  They  have  dances  and  wrestling  matches. 

Nouika.  There  are,  moreover,  several  savage  tribes  at  Nootka 
island.  The  Alibamons  were  a considerable  tribe  on 
the  river  Aliboma,  in  Georgia.  Formerly,  there  ex- 
isted, also,  a remarkable  nation  which  approached  the 
Mexicans  in  character,  and  who  resided  on  tlie  cast  of 
the  Mississippi.  There  were  four  hundred  priests  de- 
nominated suns,  who  submitted  to  the  grand  sun,  their 
chief,  who  wore  the  image  of  the  sun,  their  divinity,  on 
his  breast.  Whenever  the  gTand  sun  died,  they  in- 
terred his  wives  and  some  of  his  vassals  with  him. 

We  deem  it  sufficient  at  present  thus  to  have  named 
some  of  the  principal  aboriginal  tribes  of  North  Ame- 
rica; a more  distinct  classification,  and  more  ample 
information  belongs  to  other  articles,  particularly  that 
of  Ixdiaxs,  where  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  fill  up 


our  general  outline  of  this  vast  continent  by  more  par-  K.  A.ME- 
ticular  details.  RICA. 

There  is  one  country,  that  of  Greek  land,  the 
mention  of  which  has  been  reserved  to  the  last  under  Political 
this  subdivision,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  geo- 

graphical  classifications.  Whether  it  be  insular  or  

continental  has  not  yet  been  ascertained;  but  probably  C'ncsm- 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a natural  appendage 
to  the  northern  American  continent.  It  was  disco-  $e* 

vered  by  the  Icelanders  in  the  tenth  century;  and,  Greenland, 
according  to  the  most  accurate  maps,  its  extent  is  eight 
degrees  of  longitude,  in  lat.  06°,  or  200  geographical 
miles.  The  western  coast  was  recently  explored  by 
the  English  navigators,  particularly  Davis.  It  is  a 
dreary  region  of  rocks,  ice,  and  snow  ; though  in  some 
of  the  more  southern  parts,  junipers,  willows,  and 
birch-trees  make  their  appearance.  The  highest  moun- 
tains are  on  the  western  coast,  and  one  which  is  termed 
the  Stag's  Horn,  consisting  of  three  lofty  pinnacles,  inay 
be  seen  forty,  or  even  sixty  leagues.  The  rocks  are  full 
of  clefts,  and  generally  very  perpendicular,  filled  with 
spar,  quartz,  tale,  and  garnets.  The  lapis  olaris  is  very 
useful  here,  aud  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  for 
lamps  and  culinary  utensils.  The  natives  are  a branch 
of  the  Iskimos,  or  American  Sumoicds ; short,  with 
black  hair,  small  eyes,  and  fiat  faces,  and  in  number 
not  exceeding  at  present  (in  consequence  of  the  ravages 
made  by  the  small-pox)  10,000.  The  animals  are  rein- 
deer, foxes,  bears,  and  dogs  resembling  wolves.  The 
wolverene  is  rare,  but  is  found  in  the  southern  districts. 

Hares,  too,  rather  abound.  Several  species  of  seals 
are  met  with  on  the  shores,  as  well  as  the  walrus. 

Fishes  are  pretty  numerous  : the  same  may  be  said  of 
birds. 

The  climate  is  wretched  in  the  extreme.  Almost  a Cliiastc. 
perpetual  winter  reigns  over  the  trackless  wastes  of 
ice  and  snow,  with  a short  interval  of  summer,  which 
is  very  warm.  Between  cape  Farewell,  in  lat  59®,  and 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  60th  degree  N.  lat. 
the  immense  blocks  of  ice  which  characterise  the 
Arctic  seas,  begin  to  abound,  and  along  the  western 
coast  of  Greenland,  in  Davis's  straits.  Here  they 
tower  upwards  in  sublime  variety;  aud  while  the  ice- 
bergs of  the  neighbourhood  have  been  compared  to 
floating  towns  ami  cities,  this  mighty  rampart  presents, 
as  it  were,  whole  districts  of  magnificent  erections  in  a 
state  of  congelation.  'Hie  icebergs  are  no  where  more 
numerous  than  opposite  these  shores,  from  whence  they 
are  carried,  by  the  north-east  currents,  through  the 
straits,  and  dissolve  in  the  warmer  latitudes.  See  the 
article  Arctic  Seas,  where  the  present  state  of  their 
geography  is  amply  discussed. 

This  country  was  religiously  established,  at  an  early 
period,  by  Denmark,  whence  was  sent  the  last  of  seven- 
teen bishops,  in  the  year  1406.  During  that  century  the 
Arctic  ice  increased  to  such  a degree,  that  the  colony  was 
shut  up  as  by  a prison-wall  of  it  in  one  direction,  which 
joined  in  another  to  impassablu  mountains.  Several 
churches  and  monasteries  were  erected  in  this  colony, 
which  extended  over  a surface  of  about  200  miles. 

In  1721,  a Norwegian  clergyman,  of  the  name  of 
Egede,  proceeded  to  the  western  shore,  where  he 
preached  to  tlie  natives  till  1735;  and  his  example 
has  since  been  imitated.  Thirty  years  afterwards  the 
Moravians  formed  settlements,  the  principal  of  which 
were  called  New  Herrnhuth  and  Lichtcafcls. 
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a.  AME- 
RICA. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

§ I.  Principal  divisions  and  progress  of  its  disco  eery. 


Princifnii  South  America  is  that  part  of  the  American  conti- 
dui'ii'iw.  nrnl  extending  from  9°  N.  to  60°  S.  latitude,  being  of 
Estfiie  un  average  breadth,  separately  considered,  of  from  1 ,400 
to  1,600  miles.  To  the  E.  it  has  the  Atlantic,  which 
divides  it  from  Europe  and  Africa;  to  the  W.  the 
Pacific,  or  Great  South  sea,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  Asia.  The  isthmus  by  which  it  is  divided  from 
North  America  is  about  500  miles  long.  At  Darien,  or 
Panama,  some  writers  describe  it  as.  only  thirty-four 
miles  over ; and,  allowing  for  the  rivers  communi- 
cating with  the  seas  on  either  side,  this  is  probably 
a correct  estimate.  This  isthmus,  with  the  North  and 
South  Continents,  forms  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  and 
near  which  lie  the  West  India  islands;  the  whole 
of  which,  together  with  the  southern  continent, 
have  been  denominated  by  several  European  writers, 
and  particularly  the  Spanish,  the  West  Indies,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  called 
the  East  Indies. 

Discovery.  This  immense  continent,  and  the  islands  hen*  al- 
luded to,  were  unknown  to  the  ancients  until,  us  we 
have  seen  in  the  former  part  of  this  article,  they  were 
discovered,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Christopher 
Columbus,  in  the  course  of  his  four  memorable  voyages. 
General  di-  The  greater  part  of  the  Southern  continent,  which  is, 
vi»ivu.  from  were,  comparatively  unpeopled,  is 

possessed  by  the  Spaniards,  its  origiua!  discoverers 
and  conquerors;  after  whom,  however,  the  French, 
invited  by  its  riches,  established  themselves  in  different 
parts,  as  also  did  the  English,  the  Portuguese,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Danes.  The  parts  possessed  by  all 
these  latter  powers,  except  the  Poituguese,  are  ex- 
ceedingly inconsiderable,  and  arc  included  chiefly  in 
those  maritime  districts  known  by  the  title  of  Guaiuna, 
or  Guinea.  They  have  frequently  changed  their  pro- 
prietors, either  by  treaty  or  by  conquest.  The  other 
two  great  portions  of  the  continent  are  well  known 
under  the  titles  of  Brazil  and  Spanish  America, 

SpaiMth  Si-animi  Ami. Rica. — Spanish  America  is  divided 
America.  three  great  viceroyaltii  »,  namely,  that  of  Granada, 

in  the  N. ; of  Peru,  in  the  W. ; of  La  Plata,  in  the  S.  E. ; 
and  into  a captainship-general,  or  presidency,  of  Chili, 
in  the  S.  W. 

The  vieeroyalty  of  Granada  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E. 
by  the  plains  of  San  Juan ; W.  by  some  mountains  and 
woods,  which  are  very  thick  and  of  great  extent;  and 
N.  by  some  extremely  craggy  mountains,  which  extend 
as  far  as  the  sea-coast,  being  80  leagues  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  somewhat  less  wide  from  east  to 
west.  It  is  subdivided  into  three  kingdoms,  viz.  the 
kingdom  of  Terra  Firma,  having  four  subordinate  go- 
vernments and  one  alcaidia ; the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
having  sixteen  governments  and  twenty-three  corregi- 
ruientos ; and  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  having  six  go- 
vernments and  nine  corregimientos. 

The  viceroyalty  of  Peru  has  had  various  limits,  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  the  governments.  At  pre- 
sent its  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  three  audiences  of 
Lima,  Charcas,  and  Chili,  separating  that  of  Quito, 
which  is  dependent  upon  the  government  of  Santa  Fc 
do  Bogota.  It  contains,  besides  the  four  governments  of 
Guarochiri,  Tarma,  Guancavelica,  and  Cuzco,  forty-six 
COiregiuiientos.  To  this  vice  royalty  has  lately  been 
vol.  xvii. 


added  that  of  the  Riu  do  la  Plata,  which  originally  $.  AML- 
comistcdof  eleven  governments  and  twenty-two  corre-  RICA, 
gimientos.  The  vieeroyalty  of  Peru,  therefore,  now 
begins  from  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil  to  the  south,  that  is,  Principal 
at  cape  Blanco,  anil  from  the  eorregimento  of  Tmxillo,  •**&**' 
which  extends  as  far  as  Tumbez,  in  S.  hit.  3°,25\  as 
fur  as  the  desert  of  Atacama,  the  N.  boundary  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chili.  It  is  thus  4 32  leagues  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  comprehending  the  kingdom  of 
Chili  us  fur  as  the  lands  of  Magellan,  that  is,  as  far 
as  S.  lut.  57°.  Its  measure  from  pole  to  pole  is 
upwards  of  1,069  leagues.  It  has  for  its  limits  on  the 
K.  the  mountains  which  divide  it  from  the  kingdom  of 
Brazil,  on  the  celebrated  line  called  Gt  Demarkation, 
or  Alexandrian,  drawn  by  Pope  Alexander  VL,  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  the  empire  between  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  of  the  New  World.  It  is  bounded  W. 
by  the  Pacific,  or  South  sea,  and  its  greatest  extent 
hero  is  5.58  leagues. 

The  captainship-general  and  presidency  of  Chili, 
lately  been  made  subordinate  to  the  vieeroyalty  of  Peru, 
is  hounded  on  the  S.  by  the  straits  of  Magellan ; on  the 
N.  by  Peru ; on  the  E.  by  the  provinces  of  Tucuman 
and  Buenos  Ayres;  on  the  N.  E.  by  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay ; and  on  the  W.  by  the  South  sea.  It  extends 
from  N.  to  S.  472  leagues,  and  contains  the  kingdom 
of  Chili,  the  governments  of  Conception,  Valdivia, 
Valparaiso,  Cliiloe,  the  Malvinc  isles,  and  the  isles  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  and  fourteen  corregimientos.  Its 
political  divisions  consist  of  the  part  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  that  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Indians. 

The  Spanish  part  is  situated  between  S.  lat.  24°  amt 
37°,  and  is  divided  into  thirteen  provinces,  viz.  Copiapo, 
Coquimbo,  Quillola,  Aconcagua,  Melipilla,  and  St.  Jago 
(which  contains  the  capital  city  of  the  country  of  the 
same  name).  Rancagua,  Calehagua,  Matile,  Ytata, 

Chilian,  Puchacav,  and  Huilquelcmu.  The  Indian 
country  is  situated  between  the  river  Biobio  and  the 
Archipelago  of  Cliiloe,  or  S.  lat.  36°  and  41°.  It  is  in- 
habited by  three  different  nations,  the  Araucanians, 
the  Clinches,  and  the  Huilliches. 

Port  lock  America.- — This  portion  of  die  con-  P«rtnrae*e 

tincut,  known  under  the  general  title  of  Brazil,  is  si-  America, 
tuated  in  the  torrid  zone,  extending  from  the  mouth  of 
the  large  river  Maragnon,  or  Amazonas,  to  dial  of  La 
Plata,  from  2°  N.  to  35°  S.  of  the  equinoctial  line.  It 
is  of  a triangular  figure ; two  of  its  sides,  the  N.  and  E. 
being  bounded  by  die  sea ; and  the  third,  which  is  the 
greater,  is  the  above-mentioned  line  of  demarcation 
between  this  kingdom,  which  belongs  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  and  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

It  is  divided  iuto  fourteen  provinces,  or  captainships, 
which  are,  Rio  Janeiro,  Todos  Santos,  llhcns,  Parayba, 

Para,  Maranham,  Espirito  Santo,  Itamaraca,  Scare, 

Porto  Segnro,  Pernambuco,  Scrgipe  del  Rev,  San  Vin- 
cente, and  Rio  Grande  ; and  in  these  are  twelve  cities, 
sixty-seven  towns,  and  an  infinite  number  of  small  set- 
tlements and  villages,  divided  into  four  bishoprics, 
suffragan  to  an  archbishop  ; and.  besides  these,  there 
is  die  district  of  San  Pablo  de  los  Maroelucos,  which  is 
governed  after  the  manner  of  a republic,  with  some 
subordination  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Also  there 
are  the  districts  of  Dele  and  Petagucy,  which  being  in 
the  centre  of  the  captainship  of  Seam,  belong  to  the 
barbarians,  and  to  some  Portuguese  who  are  independ- 
ent of  the  jurisdiction  of  Rey. 
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S.  A ME-  GuAlAXA,or  that  part  belonging  to  other  European 
WCA.  powers,  is  comprehended  within  the  country  bounded 
E.  and  N.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  N.  and  partly  W. 
r'vcr  Orinoco ; W.  by  the  kingdom  of  Granada ; 
I'uuaiu  S*  ®*y  tfie  *ar^e  c*ia*n  of  mountains  which  separates 

&c.  ' the  waters  running  into  the  Orinoco  and  Atlantic  oceau 

from  those  running  into  the  Amazonas. 

Procrr«»i*e  The  whole  of  these  extensive  regions  were  discovered 
geography.  a|K)Ui  the  lime  period.  Granada  was  discovered  and 
conquered  about  the  year  1528,  by  Gonzalo  Ximenez  dc 
Quesada,  who  named  it  after  the  kingdom  so  called,  in 
Andalusia,  his  native  place.  Peru  was  also  discovered 
about  the  year  1526,  oy  Francisco  Pizarro.  marquis  of 
Los  Charcas  and  Atavihos,  in  the  reign  of  the  Indian 
emperor  Atahuallpa,  sometimes  improperly  called  Ata- 
baliba.  This  same  discoverer  began  its  conquest  in 
1531.  It  was  formerly  called  Biru,  from  the  name 
of  a cacique,  or  prince,  of  one  of  its  states  ou  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific.  Some  assert,  that  the  word  Peru  comes 
from  Beni,  a river  which  enters  itself  into  that  sea, 
and  which  was  the  first  river  passed  by  Pizarro. 
Others  give  its  origin  from  a promontory  ot  the  some 
coast,  which  at  that  time  was  called  Pelu. 

In  Chili,  the  Inca  Yupanqui,  eleventh  emperor  of 
Porn,  had  carried  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  river 
Maule,  in  S.  hit.  34°,  30’,  when  that  country  was  first 
discovered  by  Diego  de  Almagro,  a Spaniard,  in  the 
year  1535;  and  he  began  its  conquest,  which  was  after- 
wards followed  up,  in  1541,  by  the  celebrated  Pedro 
de  Valdivia,  who  founded  its  first  cities,  and  after- 
wards met  with  a disgraceful  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  having  been  made  prisoner  by  them  in  the 
year  1551.  These  Indians  arc  the  most  valorous  and 
warlike  of  all  in  America;  they  have  maintained,  by  a 
continual  warfare,  their  independence  of  the  Spaniards, 
from  whom  they  arc  separated  by  the  river  Biobio. 

Brazil  was  discovered  by  Vincente  Yanez  Pinzon,  in 
1498;  afterwards  by  Diego  Lopez,  in  1500;  by  Amc- 
rieus  Vesputius,  or  Americo  Vespucio,  in  1501;  and 
by  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  in  1502,  who  was  by  chance 
sailing  for  the  East  Indies,  lie  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa 
Cruz,  in  memory  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  discovered ; 
this,  however,  it  did  not  retain,  and  it  has  been  called 
continually  Brazil,  from  the  abundance  of  fine  wood  of 
this  name  found  in  it.  On  the  death  of  Don  Sebastian, 
this  kingdom,  then  forming  a part  of  the  dominion  of 
Portugal,  came  to  PhiliplII.  by  inheritance,  as  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  Castille.  The  Dutch,  under  the  command 
of  the  prince  of  Nassau,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
greater  part  of  it ; but  this  loss  was  again  recovered  by 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  alter  a bloody  war  of 
many  years  duration,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  latter  by  a treaty  of  general  peace.  The 
French,  in  1584,  established  themselves  in  Parayba, 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  Canabata,  from  whence  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1600.  In  1612,  how- 
ever, they  returned  to  construct  a fortress  in  the  island 
of  Maranham.  with  the  name  of  St.  Louis,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  by  the  Portuguese, 
in  1646.  From  that  time  this  kingdom  has  belonged 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  has  given  title  to  the  heir- 
apparent,  who  is  called  prince  of  Brazil. 

The  greater  part  of  tne  province  of  Guaiana  is  un- 
known, from  its  having  been  visited  scarcelyby  any  other 
travellers  than  the  Capuchin  missionaries,  and  by  these 
very  triflingly;  the  information  we  possess,  inconse- 


quence, respecting  the  Caribee  Indians  is  very  confused.  S.  AME- 
The  colonies  of  Surinam,  Demerary,  Berbice,  Essequibo,  WCA. 
and  Cayenne  are  in  this  province,  and  are  possessed  by 
the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch.  Sir  Walter  , 
Raleigh  was  the  first  to  make  this  province  known  in 
any  considerable  degree  to  Europe.  He  visited  it  in 
the  year  1595,  and  sailed  up  the  Orinoco  about  600 
miles.  The  English  buccaneers  next  resorted  hither, 
who,  together  with  some  of  their  French  associates, 
were  established  at  Surinam,  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  in  1650.  This  settlement  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch  in  1667,  and  confirmed  to  them  in  exchange 
forNcwY'oTk  in  1674.  Various  colonies  were  gradually 
settled  by  other  European  powers,  which  have  been 
distributed  into  Spanish  Guaiana,  Dutch  Guaiana, 

French  Guaiana,  and  Portuguese  Guaiana,  the  native 
tribes  still  retaining  a large  district  of  the  interior.  But 
the  portions  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  English, 

Dutch,  and  French  arc  so  inconsiderable  and  ill-asccr- 
taincd,  that  they  can,  in  truth,  be  hardly  considered  as 
any  proprietors  of  the  Southern  continent  of  America, 
which,  as  it  has  been  seen,  is  principally  possessed 
by  its  discoverers,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese, 
a list  of  whose  names,  with  a chronological  account  of 
their  several  voyages,  is  herewith  subjoined  from  Mr. 
Thompson’s  admirable  English  edition  of  Albedo’s 
Dictionary  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
which  will  form  a convenient  summary  of  the  pro- 
gressive geography  of  this  continent. 

A Chronological  List  of  the  most  celebrated  discoverers  of 


1492.  —Christopher  COLUMBUS,  a Genoese,  who,  on 

the  1 ith  October,  first  discovered  the  island 
which  ia  called  San  Salvador,  one  of  the 
Lueayas,  and  afterwards  the  following; 

J407. — The  island  of  Trinidad,  coast  of  Nucva  Anda- 
lucia. 

1498.— The  island  of  Margarita. 

1502.  — Porto  Bello,  Nombre  de  Dios,  the  Rio  de  San 

Francisco,  with  the  other  coasts  and  islands. 
This  great  man,  alas  ! worthy  of  a better  for- 
tune, died  on  the  20th  May,  1506,  in  Valla- 
dolid ; having  required  in  bis  will  that  his 
body  should  be  carried  embalmed  to  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  one  of  the  larger  An- 
tilles. 

1497.  — Americ.o  Vespucio  sailed  on  the  expedition,  in 

which  he  discovered  the  coast  of  Paris,  and 
from  him  the  whole  of  the  New  World  takes 
its  name. 

1498.  — Also  the  Antilles,  the  coast  of  Guaiana,  and 

that  of  Venezuela. 

1501. — The  coast  of  Brazil,  the  bay  of  Tod  os  Santos, 
and  the  east  coast  of  Paraguay. 

1503.  — A second  lime  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  river 

Curubata,  that  of  La  Plata,  and  the  coast  of 
I .os  Pamnos,  in  Paraguay. 

1493.  — Vincente  Yanez  Pinzon,  a Spaniard,  discovered 

Tomlml,  Angra,  the  Rio  de  las  Amazonas  and 
its  islands,  the  Para,  or  Maragnon,  and  the 
coast  of  Paris  and  Caribana. 

1501. — Rodrigo  Galvan  dc  Bastidas,  a Spaniard,  dis- 
covered the  islands  Verde,  Samba,  the  city 
of  CaUuiiari,  now  Carlhagcna,  the  gulf  of 
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RICA. Umb&,  part  of  the  north  coast  of  Darien,  and 

that  of  Sinu. 

Pragrmtf  1511. — Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  ft  Spaniard,  discovered 
ditantry.  part  0f  tiie  course  Gf  the  river  Plata,  in  Para- 

guay. 

1512. — Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  discovered  the  South 
or  Pacific  sea,  through  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  Florida. 

1514.  — Gaspar  de  Morales  discovered,  in  the  South  sea, 

the  islands  of  Las  Perlas  and  those  of  Rey. 

1515.  — Pedrarias  Davila  discovered  the  coast  of  Pa- 

nama, the  cape  of  Guerra,  cape  Blanco,  and 
the  west  coast  of  Darien,  as  far  as  the  point 
of  Garachine. 

1517.  — Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cordova  discovered 

Yucatan. 

1518.  — Juan  de  Grijalba  began  the  discover)*  of  New 

Spain. 

1519.  — Hernando  de  Magallanes,  a Portuguese,  disco- 

vered the  port  and  river  of  San  Julian,  and  on 
the  6th  of  November  of  the  following  year, 
1520,  the  strait  to  which  he  gave  lus  uame. 
He  also  discovered  the  land  of  the  Patagones, 
that  of  Fuego,  and  the  Pacific  sea.  He  was 
the  first  who  went  round  the  world  from  the 
west  to  the  east,  in  which  voyages  he  spent 
three  years  and  twenty-eight  days,  returning 
to  Europe  in  the  same  ship,  which  was  called 
the  Victory. 

1522. — Gil  Gonzalez  Davila  discovered  through  New 
Spain  the  South  sea,  and  Andres  Nino  652 
leagues  of  coast  in  the  North  sea. 

1524.  — Rodrigo  Bastidas  discovered  Santa  Marta. 

1525.  — Francisco  Pizarro,  Hernando  de  Lurpie,  aud 

Diego  de  Alnuigro,  joined  company  in  Pa- 
nama, and  discovered  the  river  of  San  Juan, 
the  country  of  Esmeralda*,  and  the  coast  of 
Manta. 

1526.  — Francisco  Pizarro  discovered  the  land  of  Tum- 

bez. 

Francisco  de  Moutejo  discovered  Yucatan. 
Sebastian  Gobato,  a Venetian,  discovered  the 
coast  and  laud  of  Pernambuco,  and  200 
leagues  further  on  of  the  river  Paraguay,  and 
that  of  La  Plata. 

1531 . — Garcia  de  Lertna,  a Spaniard,  discovered  a great 
art  of  the  large  river  Magdalena,  in  the  new 
ingdom  of  Granada. 

Diego  de  Ordez  discovered  the  grand  river  Ori- 
noco, and  the  country  of  the  Can  be*. 

Nuno  de  Guzman  discovered  New  Galicia, 
called  Xalisco. 

1533. — Francisco  Pizarro,  marquis  of  Los  Charcas  and 
Atavillos,  discovered  the  island  of  Puna, 
Tumbez,  Truxillo,  the  coast  of  Peru,  as  far  as 
Guanuco  and  Caxamarca. 

1535. — He  discovered  the  river  Rimar,  Pachacamac, 
and  the  coast  of  Lima. 

1533.  — Pedro  de  Alvarado  and  Hernando  de  Soto  dis- 
covered Cuzco  and  Chimo. 

1534.  — Sebastian  Venalcazar  discovered  Qnito,  the 
Pastos  Indians,  and  other  parts  of  Popayou. 

1535.  — Diego  de  Almagro  discovered  Atacama  and 
Chili. 

Pedro  de  Mendoza,  a Portuguese,  discovered 


S.AME- 

the  rest  of  the  river  La  Plata,  and  the  famous  WCA. 
mountain  of  Potosi. 

1539.  — Pedro  de  Valdivia  discovered  the  rest  of  the  ^ 

kingdom  of  Chili,  the  country  of  the  Arau-  d'*^ery* 
canos,  Chiloc.  the  land  of  the  Patagones,  and 
the  coast  of  Magellan  to  the  west. 

1540.  — Gonzalo  Pizarro  discovered  the  rivers  Napo 

and  Coca,  and  the  province  of  the  Canelos. 

Panfilo  de  Narvaez  discovered  New  Mexico. 

Francisco  de  Orellana  discovered  the  grand 
river  Maragnon,  or  of  the  Amazonas. 

1543. — Domingo  de  Irala  discovered  the  rivers  Para- 
guay and  Guarani. 

1566. — Alvaro  de  Mendana  discovered  the.  Solomon 
isles. 

1576. — Francis  Drake,  an  Englishman,  discovered  Cay* 
enne  and  the  coast  of  Guaiana. 

1578. — He  discovered  the  islands  of  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Chili,  the 
islands  of  Mocha,  other  islands,  and  the  coast 
of  Peru. 

1585. — He  discovered  the  coast  of  the  Rio  del  Hacha 
aud  of  Coro. 

1601. — Juan  de  Onatc  discovered  the  rest  of  New 
Mexico. 

1516. — Jacobo  de  Mairc,  a Dutchman,  discovered  the 
strait,  which  still  preserves  the  name  he  gave 
it. 

1617. — Fernando  Quiros  discovered  the  unknown  land 
to  the  south  near  the  Antarctic  Pole. 

1619. — John  More,  James  Hermit,  and  John  Hugo 
JScapenharo,  Dutchmen,  discovered  the  islands 
of  Staten-Land,  Port  Mauritius,  and  the  island 
called  Hermit. 

1670. — Nicolas  Mascardi,  a Jesuit,  discovered  the  city 
of  Cesares,  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili. 

176-1. — Byron,  an  Englishman — Islands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

1766.— Carteret,  an  Englishman — do. 

Wallis,  an  Englishman — do. 

Pages,  a Frenchman — do. 

Bougainville,  a Frenchman — do. 

1769. — Cook,  an  Englishman,  made  discoveries  in  the 
Pacific. 

Surville,  a Frenchman — do. 

1771. — Marion  and  Du  Clesmcur,  Frenchmen— do. 

Heame,  an  Englishman — do. 

1775. — Cook,  Clerk,  aud  Gore,  Englishmen — do. 

§ IT.  Geographical  details  of  South  America  generally. 

Gulfs,  Straits,  &c. — No  country  in  the  world  is  Gulf*, 
more  famous  for  its  enormous  gulfs  than  South  »tnuts, 
America.  The  gulf  of  Mexico  is  of  itself  an  extensive  Golf  of 
sea,  which  almost  intersects  the  two  continents.  Mr.  Mexico. 
Thompson,  an  author  to  whom  we  hove  just  alluded, 
has  published  a tract,  wherein  he  attempts  to 
explain  how  this  gulf  has  been  formed  by  the  na- 
tural ablution  of  ages.  He  shows  that  there  is  a 
constant  stream  running  from  the  bottom  of  New 
Holland,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  across 
the  Atlantic,  into  this  gulf,  whence  it  runs  up  the  side 
of  North  America,  forming  the  gulf-stream,  aad  so 
onwards  to  the  north,  beyond  Newfoundland,  dec.  Ho 
points  out  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  this  stream's 
following  the  exact  course  of  the  sun’s  ecliptic,  and 
3l2 
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S.  A ME-  ending,  with  respect  to  the  gulf,  exactly  in  that  point 
RICA,  where  the  continent  is  narrowest,  namely  .at  the  isthmus 
of  Darien,  or  Panama.  The  cutting  across  this  isthmus 
c... -'.lfifti*  lias  been  a subject  of  great  interest  with  politicians, 
ruiifci. an(|  namrc  wil|  probably  effect  what  human  skill  and 
labour  could  never  hope  to  accomplish ; for,  it  is  a fact 
b »t  little  known,  yet  decidedly  true,  that  the  sea  on  the 
ijide  of  the  gulf  is  about  twentydive  feet  higher  than  the 
waters  on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  South  sea.  When 
Bonaparte  had  thoughts  of  going  to  India  through 
Egypt,  he  scut  some  cognoscenti  to  survey  the  passage 
of  the  Red  sea,  who  pronounced  the  waters  of  this  arm 
of  the  ocean  to  be  about  twenty-seven  feet  higher  than 
the  water*  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  coincidence  is 
strong  and  striking,  and  argues,  amongst  other  specu- 
lations of  extraordinary  interest,  the  great  probability 
that  the  waters  of  this  gulf  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
work  their  own  way  into  the  Southern,  or  Pacilic  ocean. 
Bay  of  F«-  In  W,  Ion.  79°,  19'  N.  lat.  9°,  30',  of  this  sea,  is  the 
iiarna.  fine  i,ay  0f  panama.  The  port  is  formed  by  some  islands, 
at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  and  a half  from  tiro 
town,  where  vessels  may  be  sheltered  from  the  winds. 
The  tides  arc  regular,  and  the  high-water  is  every  three 
hours,  w hen  it  runs  to  a great  height,  and  falls  with 
such  rapidity,  as  to  leave  three  quarters  of  a league  dry 
when  down. 

Valdivia.  The  harbour  of  / 'a/divia  Is  the  safest,  the  strongest 
from  iU  natural  position,  and  the  most  capacious  of 
any  of  the  ports  in  the  South  scu.  The  island  of  Man- 
zera,  situate  just  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  forms  two 
passages,  bordered  by  steep  mountains,  and  strongly 
fortified.  As  this  is  a port  of  the  most  importance  of 
any  in  the  Pacific,  a governor  is  always  sent  from  Spain, 
who  possesses  reputation  as  a military  officer,  ami  is 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  president  of  the 
kingdom,  lie  has  under  his  command  a considerable 
number  of  troops,  who  are  officered  by  the  five  castel- 
lans, or  commanders  of  the  castles,  a serjeanl-major,  a 
proveditor,  an  inspector,  and  several  captains.  For 
the  pay  of  tin?  soldiers  36, 000  crowns  are  annually  sent 
hither  from  the  royal  treasury  of  Peru,  and  the  provi- 
sions requisite  for  their  subsistence  from  the  other 
ports  of  Chili. 

Son  Migud.  San  Minuet  is  also  a fine  gulf  in  this  sea,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Terra  Pinna.  It  is  very  great  and  beautiful, 
having  its  mouth,  or  entrance,  closed  in  l»v  a shoal 
called  El  Bury,  there  being  only  a narrow  channel  left 
for  the  course  or  vessels.  Within  it  are  many  small 
rocks  or  reefs,  and  there  runs  into  it  a large  river,  which 
flown  down  from  the  mountains  of  the  same  province. 
Buena  Veil-  The  port  of  Buena  i nit  urn  is  in  the  district  of  the 
taiw.  province  of  Choco,  also  on  the  South  sea,  where  there 
is  a small  settlement,  subsisting  only  by  means  of  the 
vessels  which  arrive  at  it ; since  it  is  of  a very  bad 
temperature,  and  difficult  to  be  entered,  and  since  the 
road  to  the  city  of  Culi  is  so  rough,  as  to  lie  passed 
only  upon  men's  shoulders ; a circumstance  arising  from 
the  inaccessible  mountains  which  lie  in  the  route.  It 
is  thirty-six  leagues  from  Cali,  and  is  the  staple  port 
of  this  place,  Popayan,  Santa  Fe.  &c.  W,  Ion.  76°,  48'. 
N.  lat.  3°,  5IJ. 

InChiloe,  an  island  dependent  upon  the  government 
Owens.  of  Chili,  there  are  two  very  good  ports,  of  which  Cha- 
cas,  in  S.  lat.  41°,  .00',  is  the  best.  Castro,  the  capital 
city,  is  also  a good  port,  which  lies  between  two  small 
rivers,  aud  is  inhabited  by  some  good  and  opulent 


families,  and  enjoys  a pleasant  and  healthy  tempera-  s.  A.tffi- 
ture.  It  is  also  called  Chiloe,  and  is  of  a regular  and  RICA, 
beautiful  form  ; has,  besides  the  parish  church,  a con- 
vent  of  monks  of  St.  Francis,  and  a bishop  auxiliary  to 
that  of  Santiago.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Duteh  in  1(>43 ; csi 
is  4’1  leagues  S.  of  the  city  of  Osorno,  in  S.  lat.  42°,  40'. 

But  no  bay  on  the  western  side  of  this  continent 
deserves  more  to  be  noticed  than  that  of  Conception ; Concrpii.m, 
it  :s  large,  noble,  and  convenient.  Its  only  defence  is 
a battery,  on  a level  with  the  water,  which  defends  its 
anchoring-ground. 

On  the  coast  of  Terra  Fiona  is  the  gulf  of  Cantona,  Cumsr*. 
so  called  from  the  capital  on  its  shores.  This  bay  runs 
10  or  1‘2  leagues  from  W.  to  E.  and  is  one  league 
broad  at  its  widest  part.  It  is  from  80  to  100  fathoms 
deep,  ami  the  waters  are  so  quiet  as  to  resemble  rather 
the  waters  of  a lake  than  those  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
surrounded  by  the  ierranias,  or  lofty  chains  of  mountains, 
which  shelter  it  from  all  winds,  excepting  that  of  the 
X.  E.f  which  blowing  on  it,  as  it  were,  through  a strait- 
ened and  narrow  passage,  is  accustomed  to  cause  a 
swell,  especially  from  ten  in  the  morning  until  five  in 
the  evening,  after  which  all  becomes  calm.  Under  the 
above  cin  umstanccs,  the  larger  vessels  ply  to  wind- 
ward ; and  if  the  wind  be  very  strong,  they  come  to  an 
anchor  on  the  one  or  other  coast,  and  wait  till  the 
evening,  w hen  the  land  breezes  spring  up  from  the  S.E. 

In  this  gulf  there  are  some  good  ports  ami  bays,  viz. 
the  lake  of  Obispo,  of  Juanantar,  of  Gurintar,  and 
others. 

The  gulf  of  Guayaquil,  in  S.  lat.  2°,  27',  is  so  called  Gunvaqnil. 
from  the  river  of  its  name,  which  is  famous  for  its 
shifting  sand-hanks,  on  which,  as  the  river  recedes, 
alligators  are  left  in  great  numbers.  Vessels  require 
to  be  steered  by  an  experienced  pilot,  after  leaving  their 
guns  iu  the  island  of  La  Puna. 

Gulf  Tristc,  in  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  province  of  Tri»te. 
Caracas,  is  16  leagues  wide  from  the  point  of  Carval- 
lcda  to  the  S.  S.  E.  as  fur  as  cape  Muerto  to  N.  X.  E. 
and  about  nine  leagues  in  depth.  It  was  discovered, 
aud  thus  named  by  Columbus,  in  his  fourth  voyage,  in 
1498,  in  memory  of  the  misfortunes  he  suffered  here. 

In  the  gulf  of  Cumana,  in  the  province  of  that  name, 
are*  several  convenient  ami  secure-  ports  and  bays,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  coast  is  covered  with  them,  as  the  sea 
is  here  remarkably  calm,  and  peculiarly  so  in  the  cele- 
brated gulf  of  Cariaco , as  also  in  the  gulfs  of  the  lake  Cui«co. 
of  Obispo,  (iuanantar,  and  Gurintar.  Within  cannon- 
shot  of  the  shore  of  the  gulf  lies  the  city  of  Cumana,  in 
a semicircular  form,  where  all  kinds  of  vessels  may  be 
built : on  its  beach  a saline  ground  supplies  sufficient 
salt  for  the  use  of  the  city  and  the  neighbouring  settle- 
ments. It  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  its  name. 

At  the  back  begins  the  serrania,  which,  for  more  than 
eight  leagues,  is  sterile  and  impassable,  on  account  of 
brambles  and  thorns.  The  soil  towards  the  front  of 
the  city  is  composer]  of  pebble,  gypsum,  and  sand, 
which,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  wind  briia , occa- 
sions an  excessive  heat,  and  is  very  offensive  to  the 
eves;  bad  sight  here  being  a very  common  malady. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  upon  an  elevated 
ground,  stands  the  castle  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Cabcza, 
whicli  is  of  a square  figure,  and  commands  the  city.  In 
the  lofty  part  of  the  sierra  are  seen  three  round* hills; 
upon  the  highest  of  which  stands  a castle  called  San 
Antonio,  and  upon  the  lowest  a fort  called  La  Candt- 
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laria.  There  is  upon  the  beach  another  castle,  which 
is  denominated  the  fort  of  Santa  Catalina.  The  same 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  just  where  a sand-bank  ha* 
of  late  been  formed,  so  as  to  block  up  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  and  to  render  it  dangerous  for  large  vessels. 
The  fort  is  at  some  distance  from  the  gulf;  and  as  a 
wood  has  of  late  sprung  up  between  this  and  the  shore, 
it  is  not  possible  to  see  the  water  from  the  fort. 

To  dot  Santos  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  numerous  bays 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  It  is  three  leagues  from  the 
entrance  from  the  bar  of  San  Antonio  to  the  strait  of 
Tapagipc;  12  leagues  in  diameter  and  36  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  convenient,  secure,  and  full  of  islands. 
All  its  vicinities  are  covered  with  sugar  engines  and 
estates,  the  productions  of  which  are  conveyed  in  large 
barges  by  the  rivers;  and  for  this  employ  there  are  no 
less  than  2,000  of  the  above  craft  in  constant  employ, 
so  great  is  the  traffic  of  the  bav.  It  lirs  in  W.  Ion.  38r, 
42J.  S.lat.  12°,  42'. 

Porto  Segura,  also  on  the  same  coast,  takes  its  name 
from  the  security  it  afforded  to  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral, 
when  he  discovered  it,  and  found  it  a shelter  from  tem- 
pests. The  capital  is  situate  on  an  eminence,  and  de- 
fended with  good  fortifications,  and  a castle,  well  fur- 
nished, in  which  the  governor  resides.  The  town  is 
small,  but  handsome,  rich,  commercial,  and  well  pim- 
pled. Amongst  the  inhabitants  are  some  noble  and 
distinguished  Portuguese  families.  Its  climate  is  hot, 
but  healthy.  It  is  92  miles  S.  of  San  Jorge,  and  286 
N.  N.  E.of  Espirito  Santo.  W.  Ion. 39°,  37'.  S.  lat.  16, c7'. 

The  harbour  of  tic  Janeiro  is  one  of  the  finest 
known,  having  at  its  entrance  a bar,  at  the  extremes 
of  which  rise  two  rocks.  This  bay  is  24  leagues  in 
length  and  eight  in  width;  in  which  are  many  islands, 
some  cultivated  and  having  sugar-engines.  * and  the 
most  celebrated  nf  them  being  that  called  De  Cobras, 
off  which  the  ships  cast  anchor.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  city,  a natural  wall  of  rocks,  called  Los  Orgauos, 
extends  itself  as  far  as  the  sea ; they  are  of  different 
heights,  forming  a perfect  line  of  defence,  independently 
of  the  neighbouring  fortresses. 

The  bay  of  Maranham  affords  a very  convenient 
harbour,  commanded  by  the  capital  St.  Louis,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Mary.  Tins  bay  is  492  miles 
N.  W.  of  cape  St.  Roque. 

The  straits  of  Magellan,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  this  continent,  are  amongst  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  world,  both  for  their  length  and  the  difficulty  of 
their  navigation.  From  cape  Virgin  Mary,  in  the 
Atlantic,  W.  Ion.  68°,  22',  S.  lat.  52°,  24',  to  cape 
Pillar,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  W,  Ion.  75°,  10',  S.  lat. 
52°,  45',  they  have  been  estimated  at  342  miles  in 
length,  and  are  of  varying  breadth,  bounded  north- 
ward by  Patagonia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Terra  del  Fuego. 
Tbcv  derive  their  name,  from  Hernando  de  Mugallnnr .*, 
who  discovered  them  in  1520;  they  were  subsequently 
passed  by  Drake,  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Bougain- 
ville. In  the  same  neighbourhood, 

The  straits  of  \.t  Moire  form  a safer  passage  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  westward  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Staten- Land.  They 
were  first  passed  by  Le  Mai  re,  after  whom  they  are 
called,  in  June  1615,  who  was  also  the  first  that 
doubled  cape  Horn. 

Beside  these,  some  geographers  have  called  the  pas- 
sage formed  by  the  eastern  mouth  of  thp  Maragnon, 
and  the  island  of  Morajo,  by  the  name  of  llic  straits  of 


Maguari ; and  various  minor  passages  formed  by  the  s.  AMR- 
numerous  islands  round  the  shores  of  this  continent,  RICA, 
have  been  dignified  with  this  appellation. 

Capes. — There  are  scarcely  any  capes  or  promon-  Cietfrapht- 
tones  in  this  extensive  country  that  have  not  the  same 
names  as  the  chief  rivers  or  gulfs  which  surround  them.  c ,8UWI' 
Though  they  are  innumerable,  there  are  scarcely  any  d|Kt’ 
deserving  particular  notice.  Amongst  the  few  that  are 
worth  enumerating  is  point  Natd,  or  Chama , on  the 
W.  point  of  the  celebrated  isthmus  of  Panama,  from 
whence  the  coast  tends  W.  to  Haguera  point  seven 
leagues.  All  ships  bound  to  the  N.  W.  and  to  Aca- 
pulco make  this  point.  Lower  down  is  the  promontory 
of  Bailena , on  the  coast  of  Peru,  to  the  S.  S.  E.  of  the 
cape  Borruchos,  and  N.  N.  E.  of  Palmar.  Mariners 
should  remember  that  the  soil  round  this  point  is 
sandy  and  level,  and  the  water  very  shallow.  In 
Chili  we  find  the  point  Ctmrro , extending  itself  with  a 
gradual  slope  into  the  sea  ; here  the  F*.  winds  are  very 
prevalent,  endangering  navigation.  Ballem , another 
point  on  this  coast,  is  well  marked  by  navigators.  It 
lies  between  the  river  and  ravine  of  Cheoapa,  in  the 
province  of  Quillota.  ViUixa , or  Qwdai , in  the  pro- 
vince of  Valdivia,  is  80  miles  S.  of  that  place ; in 
S.  lat.  41°,  6';  and  is  also  a noted  landmark.  In  the 
province  of  New  Granada,  cape  Uma,  between  the 
point  Aguja  and  the  river  Del  Hacha,  obtrudes  itself 
on  our  notice,  being  seen  an  immense  distance  from 
land. 

Mountains. — If  any  feature  distinguishes  more  than  Mountain*, 
another  the  continent  of  South  America  from  the  other 
quarters  of  the  globe,  it  is  the  extraordinary  chain  of 
mountains  which  intercscct  it  from  south  to  north,  com- 
monly called  the  Andes  ; all  the  other  mountains  being  The  Anile* 
properly  considered,  by  some  writers,  but  as  different 
branches  or  ramifications  of  these,  the  main  chain  of 
which,  running  along  the  western  coast,  extends  on 
both  sides  of  the  equator  to  near  the  30th  degree 
of  latitude.  It  is  of  unequal  height,  sinking  in  some 
parts  to  600  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  at  certain 
points,  towering  above  the  clouds  to  an  elevation  of 
almost  four  miles.  The  colossal  Chimborazo  lifts  its 
snowy  head  to  an  altitude  which  would  equal  that 
of  the  Peak  of  Tcneritte,  placed  on  the  top  of  Mount 
F.tna.  The  medium  height  of  the  chain  under  the  equa- 
tor may  be  rekoned  at  14,000  feet,  while  that  of  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  hardly  exceeds  8,000.  Its  breadth 
is  proportiouablv  great,  being  60  miles  at  Quito,  and 
150  or  200  at  Mexico,  and  some  district*  of  the  Peru- 
vian territory.  This  stupendous  ridge  is  intersected 
in  Peru  and  New  Grauada  by  frequent  clefts,  or 
ravines,  of  amazing  depth;  but  to  the  north  of  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  it  softens  down  by  degrees,  and 
spreads  out  into  the  vast  and  elevated  plain  of  Mexico. 

In  the  former  provinces,  accordingly,  the  inhabitants  are 
oblige  d to  travel  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  or  even  to  be 
carried  on  the  backs  of  Indians;  whereas  carriages 
drive  with  case  through  the  whole  extent  of  New  Spain, 
from  Mexico  to  Santa  Fe,  along  a road  of  more  than 
15,000  miles.  The  equatorial  regions  of  America  ex- 
hibit the  same  composition  of  rock  that  we  meet  with 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  only  formations  which 
Humboldt  could  not  discover  ill  his.  travel*,  were  those 
of  chalk,  roc-stone,  grey  wakke,  the  topaz-rock  of 
Werner,  and  the  compound  of  serpentine  with  granular 
limestone,  which  occurs  in  Asia  Minor,  Granite  con- 
stitutes, in  South  America,  the  great  basis  which  sup- 
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S AME-  port*  the  other  formations ; above  it  lies  gnesis,  next 
RICA,  comes  micaceous  schist,  and  thou  primitive  schist. 
Granular  limestone,  chlorite  schist,  and  primitive  trap, 
Gc*xnrpki~  often  form  subordinate  beds  in  the  gnesis  and  mica- 
CM*  ■**•*&•  ccoua  schist,  which  is  very  abundant,  and  sometimes 
alternates  with  serpentine  and  sienite.  The  high 
ridge  of  the  Andes  is  every  where  covered  with 
formations  of  porphyry,  basalt,  phonolitc,  and  green- 
stone; and  these,  being  often  divided  into  columns, 
that  appear  from  n distance  like  ruined  castles,  pro- 
duce a very  striking  and  picturesque  effect.  At 
the  bottom  of  those  huge  mountains  occur  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  limestone ; the  one  with  a filiceous 
base,  enclosing  primitive  masses,  ami  sometimes  cin- 
nabar and  coal;  the  other  with  a calcareous  base,  and 
cementing  together  the  secondary  rocks.  Plains  of 
more  than  600,000  square  miles  are  covered  with  an 
ancient  deposit  of  limestone,  containing  fossil  wood 
and  brown  iron  ore ; on  this  rests  the  limestone  of  the 
Higher  Alps,  presenting  marine  petrifactions  at  a vast 
elevation.  Next  appears  a lamellar  gypsum,  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur  and  salt ; above  this,  another  cal- 
careous formation,  whitish  and  homogeneous*  but 
sometimes  cavernous.  Again  occurs  calcareous  sand- 
stone, then  lamellar  gypsum  mixed  with  clay  ; and  the 
series  terminates  with  calcareous  masses,  involving 
Hints  and  hornstone.  But  what  may  perplex  some 
geologists,  is  tin;  singular  fact  noticed  by  Humboldt, 
that  the  secondary  formations  in  the  New  World  have 
such  enormous  thickness  and  elevation.  Beds  of  coal 
arc  found  in  the  neighlwurhood  of  Santa  Fe,  8,650  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ; aud  even  at  the  height  of 
14,700,  near  Huanuco,  in  Pent.  The  plains  of 
Bogota,  although  elevated  9,000  feet,  are  covered  with 
sandstone,  gypsum,  shell-limestone,  and  even,  in  some 
parts,  with  rock-salt.  Fossil  shells,  which,  in  the  old 
continent,  have  not  been  discovered  higher  than  the 
summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  11,700  feet  above  the 
sea,  were  observed  in  Peru,  near  Micuipampa.  at  the 
height  of  12,800;  and  again  at  that  of  14,120  besides, 
at  Huanravelica,  where  sandstone  also  appears.  The 
basalt  of  Pichiucha,  near  the  city  of  Quito,  has  an  ele- 
vation of  1 5,500  feet ; while  the  top  of  the  Schneekoppe, 
in  Silesia,  is  only  4,225  feet  above  the  sea,  the  highest 
point  in  Germany  where  that  species  of  rock  occurs. 
On  the  other  hand,  granite,  which  in  Europe  crowns 
the  loftiest  mountains,  is  not  found,  in  the  American 
continent,  above  the  height  of  1 1 ,500  feet.  1 1 is  scarcely 
known  at  all  in  the  provinces  of  Quito  and  Peru.  The 
frozen  summits  of  Chimborazo,  Cavambo,  and  Anit- 
sana,  consist  entirely  of  porphyry,  which,  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Andes,  forms  a mass  of  10  or  12,000  feet  in 
depth.  The  sandstone  near  Cuenca  has  a thickness  of 
5,000  feet;  and  the  stupendous  inass  of  pure  quartz, 
on  the  W.  of  Caxamarca,  measures,  perpendicularly, 
9,600  feet.  It  is  likewise  a remarkable  fact,  that  the 
porphyry  of  those  mountains  very  frequently  contains 
hornblende,  hut  never  quart/,  and  seldom  mica.  The 
Andes  of  Chili  have  a distinct  nature  from  those  three 
chains  called  the  Maritime  mountains,  which  have  been 
successively  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  This 
great  interior  structure  appears  to  be  coeval  with  the 
creation  of  the  world.  It  rises  abruptly,  and  forms  but 
a small  angle  with  its  base;  its  gene ral  shape  being 
that  of  a pyramid,  crowned  at  intervals  with  conical, 
and,  us  it  were,  crystallized  elevations.  It  is  composed 
of  primitive  rocks  of  quartz,  of  an  enormous  size,  and 


almost  uniform  configuration,  containing  no  marine  s.  AME- 
siibsiancrs,  which  abound  in  the  secondary  mountains.  RIC  A. 
It  is  in  the  Cordillera  of  this  part  of  the  Andes  that 
blocks  of  crystal  arc  obtained,  of  a size  sufficient  for  Oa>gra^,i. 
columns  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  height.  The  central 
Andes  are  rich  beyond  conception  in  all  the  metals, 
lead  only  excepted.  One  of  the  most  curious  ores  in 
the  bowels  of  those  mountains  is  the  pacos,  a com- 
pound of  clav,  oxyd  of  iron,  and  the  muriate  of  silver, 
with  native  stiver.  The  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  so 
long  the  objects  of  envy  and  admiration,  far  from  being 
yet  exhausted,  promise,  under  a liberal  and  improved 
system,  to  become  more  productive  than  ever.  But 
nature  has  blended  with  those  hidden  treasures  the 
active  aliments  of  destruction.  The  whole  chain  of  the 
Andes  is  subject  to  the  most  terrible  earthquakes. 

From  Cotopaxi  to  the  South  sea,  no  fewer  than  forty 
volcanoes  are  constantly  burning;  some  of  them, 
especially  the  lower  ones,  ejecting  lava,  and  others 
discharging  the  muriate  of  ammouia.  scorified  basalt, 
ami  porphyry,  enormous  quantities  of  water,  and  espe- 
cially mova,  or  clay  mixed  with  sulphur  and  carbona- 
ceous matter.  Eternal  snow  invests  their  sides,  and 
forms  a barrier  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Near  that  confine,  the  torpor  of  vegetation  is  marked 
by  dreary  wastes.  In  these  wide  solitudes,  the  condor, 
a fierce  and  powerful  bird  of  prey,  fixes  its  gloomy 
abode ; its  size,  however,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
According  to  Humboldt,  it  is  not  larger  than  the 
hammer  geyer,  or  alpine  vulture  of  Europe;  its  extreme 
length  being  only  three  feet  and  a half,  and  its  breadth 
across  the  wings  nine  feet.  The  condor  pursues  the 
small  deer  of  the  Andes,  and  commits  very  considerable 
havoc  among  sheep  aud  heifers ; it  tears  out  the  eyes 
and  the  tongue,  and  leaves  the  wretched  animal  to 
languish  and  expire.  Estimating  from  very  probable 
data,  this  bird  skims  whole  hours  at  the  height  of  four 
utiles;  its  power  of  wing  must  be  prodigious,  and 
its  pliancy  of  organs  most  astonishing,  since  in  an  in- 
stanl  it  can  dart  from  the  chill  region  of  mid-air  to  the 
sultry  shores  of  the  ocean.  The  condor  is  sometimes 
caught  alive  by  means  of  a slip-cord  ; and  this  chase,  . 
termed  corrrr  buitres,  is,  next  to  a hull-fight,  the  most 
favourite  diversion  of  the  Spanish  colonists.  The  dead 
carcase  of  a cow  or  horse  soon  attracts  from  a distance 
crowds  of  these  birds,  which  have  a most  acute  scent. 

They  fall  on  with  incredible  voracity,  devour  the  eyes 
and  the  tongue  of  the  animal,  aud  plunging  through  the 
anus,  gorge  themselves  with  the  entrails.  In  this  drowsy 
plight  they  are  approached  by  the  Indians,  who  easily 
throw  a noose  over  them.  The  condor,  thus  entangled, 
looks  shy  and  sullen;  it  is  most  tenacious  of  life,  and 
is  therefore  made  to  suffer  a variety  of  protracted  tor- 
tures. The  most  important  feature  of  the  American 
continent  is  the  very  general  and  enormous  elevation  of 
its  soil.  In  Europe  the  highest  tracts  of  cultivated 
land  seldom  rise  more  than  2,000  feet  above  the  sea; 
but  in  the  Peruvian  territory  extensive  plains  occur  at 
an  altitude  of  9,000  feet;  and  three-fifths  of  the  vice- 
royalty of  Mexico,  comprehending  the  interior  pro- 
vinces, present  a surface  of  half  a million  of  square 
miles,  which  runs  nearly  level,  at  an  elevation  from 
6,000  to  8,000  feet,  equal  to  that  of  the  celebrated 
passages  of  Mount  Ceuis,  of  St.  Gothard,  or  of  the 
Great  St  Bernard. 

We  proceed  to  give  a more  detailed  description  of 
some  of  the  more  notable  mountains  of  this  continent. 
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S.  A ME-  The  name  of  Chimborazo,  a mountain  in  the  Paramo, 
K1CA.  or  desert  of  Riobamba,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
signifies,  mountain  *‘  of  the  other  side."  It  is  the 
Gtegraphi-  loftiest  in  the  world,  being  situate  in  8.  lat.  1°,  21',  18*, 
celdcuik.  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  do  la  Condamine. 
Cbiiubo-  Us  sides  are  covered  with  a kind  of  white  sand,  or 

run'  calcined  earth,  with  loose  stoues,  and  a certain  her!) 

called  pajon,  which  affords  pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the 
neighbouring  estates.  The  warm  streams  flowing  from 
its  N.  side  should  seem  to  warrant  the  idea  that  within 
it  is  a volcano.  From  its  top  flow  down  many  rivers, 
which  take  different  winding  courses;  thus  the  Gua- 
randa  runs  S.,  the  Guano  S.  E.,  and  the  Machala  E. 
On  its  skirt  lies  the  road  which  leads  from  Quito  to 
Guayaquil ; and  in  order  to  pass  it  in  safety,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  be  more  cautious  in  choosing  the  proper 
season  than  were  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  this  pro- 
vince, who  were  here  frozen  to  death.  This  mountain 
was  visited,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1797,  by  Humboldt; 
who,  with  Ins  party,  reached  its  E.  slope  on  that  day, 
and  planted  their  instruments  on  a narrow  ledge  of 
porphyritic  rock  which  projected  from  the  vast  field 
of  un'fathomed  snow.  A chasm,  500  feet  wide,  pre- 
vented their  further  ascent.  The  air  was  reduced  to 
half  its  usual  density,  and  felt  intensely  cold  and 
piercing.  Respiration  was  laborious,  and  blood  oozed 
from  their  eyes,  their  lips,  and  their  gums.  They  stood 
on  the  highest  spot  ever  trod  by  man.  Its  height,  as- 
certained from  barometrical  observation,  was  3,485  feet 
greater  than  the  elevation  attained,  in  1745,  by  Condu- 
uiine,  and  19,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From 
that  extreme  station,  the  top  of  Chimborazo  was  found, 
by  trigonometrical  measurement,  to  be  2,140  feet  still 
higher. 

Cotopaxi.  In  Quito  is  also  the  mountain  desert  of  Cotopaxi, 
in  the  province  of  Tacunja,  in  S.  lat.  4°,  1 1\  It  is  of 
the  figure  of  an  inverted  truncated  cone,  and  was  dis- 
covered, in  1802,  to  he  only  260  feet  lower  than  the 
crater  of  Antisana,  which  is  19,150  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  On  its  summit,  whieh  is  perpetually  co- 
vered with  snow,  is  a volcano,  which  Durst  forth,  in 
1698,  in  such  a dreadful  manner  as  not  only  to  destroy 
the  citv  of  Tacunja,  with  three-fourths  of  its  inhabitants, 
but  other  settlements  also.  It  likewise  vomited  up  a 
river  of  mud,  which  so  altered  the  face  of  the  province, 
that  the  missionaries  of  the  Jesuits  of  May  nos,  seeing 
ho  many  carcases,  pieces  of  furniture,  and  houses 
floating  down  the  Maragnon,  were  persuaded  amongst 
themselves  that  the  Almighty  bad  visited  this  kingdom 
with  some  signal  destruction  : they,  moreover,  wrote 
circular  letters,  and  transmitted  them  open  about  the 
country,  to  ascertain  what  number  of  persons  were 
remaining  alive.  These  misfortunes,  though  in  a 
moderate  degree,  recurred  in  the  years  1742,  1743, 
1766,  and  1708.  From  the  E.  part  of  this  mountain  the 
Nupo  takes  its  rise ; and  from  the  S.  the  Cotouche 
and  the  Alagues,  and  several  other  rivers  of  less  note. 

The  celebrated  mountain  of  Poiosi  has  on  its  skirts 
the  city  of  its  name.  This  mountain  is  well  known 
throughout  the  world  for  the  immense  riches  extracted 
from  its  inexhaustible  silver-mines,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  seen  under  that  head.  The  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  mountains  of  Chili,  especially  that  of  Co- 
piano,  is,  that  they  consist  in  a great  degree  of  petri- 
fied teeth,  or  bones  of  animals,  coloured  by  metallic 
vapours.  Copiapo,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition, 
owes  its  name  to,  and  is  indicative  of  this  circumstance. 


The  turquoises,  or  stones  found  on  its  mountains,  are  S.  AME- 
usually  of  a greenish  blue,  and  very  hard,  being  known  RICA, 
by  the  name  of  the  turquoises  of  the  old  rock.  Some 
authors,  not  altogether  out  of  unison  with  the  above 
account,  describe  the  mountain  as  consisting  of  a mar- 
ble, striped  with  vari-coloured  bands,  of  a very  beau- 
tiful appearance.  It  is  situate  in  S.  lat.  *26°. 

With  regard  to  these  mountains,  it  appears  to  be  a 
general  principle  that  they  are  highest  at  the  equator  ; 
and  that  their  height  decreases  in  a gradual  ratio, as  they 
are  distant  from  the  lofty  chainof  the  Andes — proving  a 
certain  peculiar  connection  between  them  all,  never  yet 
attempted  to  be  shown.  The  following  is  the  compa- 
rative height  of  the  mountains  in  Spanish  America, 
in  relation  to  those  of  some  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Names  of  the  mountains,  and  in  zchat  countries  they  are 
situated. 


In  Spanish  America. 

Height 

in 

feet. 

Height 

in 

yards. 

Hriglit 
In  miles 
and  vanls. 

Cotopaxi,  in  the  province  of  Quito, 
in  Pent 

19,9*9 

6,643 

3 ami  1 ,363 

Chimboruo,  in  Peru 

19,5*0 

6,440 

3 — 1,160 

( itraniboiu,  is  under  the  equator  . 
De/cabezado.  in  Chili,  fifty  utiles 
from  the  sea 

18, IWO 

6,000 

3 — 720 

18,000 

6,000 

3—720 

Caratun.  in  Peru 

14,820 

4,940 

2 — 1.4*0 

Piitchinclia,  in  Peru  ........ 

14,580 

4,860 

* — 1,340 

In  Europe,  and  other  parti. 

The  Peal  of  Tenefiffc,  one  of  the 
Canary  islands  ......... 

Mount  Blanc 

15 

5, IS* 

* — 1.612 

15*  15 

5,081 

* — 1,561 

Mount  Etna,  in  Sicily 

12,000 

4,000 

* — 480 

Geinnii,  in  the  canton  of  berac,  in 
Switzerland 

10.110 

3.370 

1 — 1,610 

Summit  of  Boot 

9.945 

3.315 

1 — 1 ,555 

Summit  uf  G ranscion  

8.874 

2,958 

1 — 1,198 

1 hr  lilac  Mountains,  ill  Jutauica  . 

7,183 

2,494 

l — 734 

East  end  of  the  Table  Mountain, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ....... 

3,585 

1,195 

— 

Rivers. — As  the  mountains  of 

America 

are  much  Riven, 

superior  in  height  to  those  of  the  other  divisions  of  the 
globe,  so  are  the  rivers  of  much  greater  magnitude  and 
importance  than  those  of  the  Old  World.  Some  of 
them  are  indeed  so  large,  that  they  might  much  more 
properly  be  denominated  seas:  the  Magdalena,  for JJngduIcna. 
instance,  rushes  into  the  ocean  with  such  a volume 
of  waters,  that  it  holds  itself  independent  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  refuses  to  embody  itself  with  the  sea  till  after 
a distance  of  twenty  leagues  from  its  disemboguement, 
and  as  far  as  this  the  water  is  perfectly  pure,  and  sweet 
to  drink.  This  river,  whose  mouth  is  about  63  miles 
to  the  N.  E.  of  Carthagcna,  in  N.  lat.  11°,  2*.  wag 
discovered  in  1525,  by  Rodrigo  Dastidas,  on  the  day 
of  St,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  was  first  navigated  in  1531. 

It  rises  in  the  province  of  Popayan,  from  two  fountains, 
which  arc  in  the  mountains  to  the  W.  of  Timana, 
through  which  it  passes  ; it  then  traverses  and  irrigates 
the  province  and  government  of  Neiba  and  follows 
its  course  from  S.  to  N.,  running  upwards  of  300 
leagues  before  it  enters  the  sea,  and  first  receiving  the 
waters  of  many  other  rivers,  with  which  its  stream 
becomes  much  enlarged : some  of  these  tributary 
streams  are  of  themselves  abundant  rivers,  and  such 
are  the  Cauca,  Cesar  or  Pompatao,  Carari,  Macatcs, 

De  la  Mielf  Zarate,  and  others.  It  is  navigable  from 
its  mouth  as  far  as  the  town  and  port  of  Honda,  the 
same  being  a distance  of  160  leagues.  Its  shores  are 
covered  with  thick  woods,  in  which  dwell  some  bar- 
barian Indians,  who  arc  ferocious  and  treacherous. 
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s amt.-  Her®  fi^°  breed  immense  tigers,  aud  the  river  swarms 
RICA,  with  an  incredible  multitude  of  alligators,  as  well  a* 
with  every  kind  of  fish.  By  this  river  you  pass  to  the 

Ga*rrj»ti-  kingdom  of  New  Granada,  aud  on  it  is  brought  every 
Acuult.  of  merchandize,  and  a great  traffic*  carried  on  by 

means  of  largo  Hat-bottomed  boats,  which  are  here 
called  ciutMfhiNfi  ; but  the  navigation  is  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly irksome,  not  only  on  account  of  the  heat,  but 
through  the  great  number  of  mosquitoes  with  winch 
it  is  infested. 

Mansion.  The  Maragnon  is  the  largest  river  not  only  of  those 
known  in  America,  but  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  said 
to  rise  from  the  lake  Laurieocha,  in  the  province  of 
Tarma,  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  in  8.  lat.  10C,  *29  ; but 
its  most  remote  source  is  the  river  Beni,  which  rises  in 
the  cordillera  De  Acanta,  about  35  miles  from  La 
Par.,  in  the  province  of  Sieusiea.  It  runs  from  N.  to 
S.  as  far  as  the  province  of  Ya<ruarsongo,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito.  From  thence  it  forms  the  strait  of  Guaraeayo, 
follows  iu  course  from  W.  to  E.  running  a distance, 
from  its  rising  to  where  it  enters  the  sea,  of  1,800 
leagues.  The  mouth,  or  entrance  of  this  river,  is  about 
180  miles  wide;  the  tide-water  ends  at  Obidos,  which 
is  about  400  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river  at  this 
place  is  905  fathoms  wide,  and  the  violence  with  which 
this  river  flows  is  so  powerful,  that  it  repels  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  and  retains  its  own  stream  pure  and  un- 
impregnated  for  a distance  of  eighty  leagues  within  the 
sea;  a circumstance  the  more  wonderful,  inasmuch  as 
from  the  above  distance  of  Obirlos  to  its  mouth,  400 
miles,  it  has  a fall  of  only  four  feet.  Innumerable  are 
the  rivers  which  it  receives  in  its  long-extended 
course. 

The  first  who  discovered  the  mouth  of  this  immense 
river,  was  Vincente  Yatiez  Pinzon,  in  1498.  It  was 
afterwards  reconnoitered,  in  1541,  by  Francisco  de 
Orellana,  lieutenant  of  Gouzalo  Pizarro ; in  1560,  by- 
Pedro  de  Ursua,  by  order  of  Don  Andres  Hurtado  de 
Mendoza,  marquis  of  C'anetc,  viceroy  of  Peru ; in  1602, 
by  the  father  Kafael  Ferrer,  of  the  ubolishcd  order  of 
Jesuits  of  the  province  of  Quito,  and  missionary  amongst 
the  Cofanes  Indians;  aud  in  1616,  by  order  of  Don 
Francisco  de  Borja,  prince  of  Ivsqtiilachc,  viceroy  of 
Peru;  also,  iti  1725,  by  Juan  de  Palacois, in  company 
with  fathers  Domingo  Breda  and  Andres  de  Toledo, 
of  the  order  of  San  Francisco.  Besides  these,  Pedro 
Texeira,  a Portuguese,  undertook,  in  the  name  of  Sant- 
iago Raimunilo  de  Noroua,  governor  of  San  Luis  dc 
Maranham,  the  further  navigation  of  this  river,  arriving 
by  the  Napo  as  far  as  the  port  of  Payamiuo,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Moxos.  In  1639,  Don  Geronimo  Fernandez 
de  Cabrera,  count  of  Chinchon,  and  viceroy  of  Peru, 
sent  as  far  as  Pam,  the  fathers  Christoval  de  Acuna 
and  Andres  de  Artieda,  Jesuits  of  the  province  of  Quito, 
aud  also  the  father  Samuel  Fritz,  a German,  and  of  the 
same  extinguished  company,  a great  missionary  and 
profound  mathematician.  He  it  was  that  took  the  moat 
exact  observations  as  far  as  Paru,  in  his  voyage  made 
in  the  years  1689  and  1691,  and  who  gave  to  the  world 
the  first  geographical  chart  of  the  Maragnon,  made  and 
published  in  Quito,  in  1707.  Subsequently  to  this, 
another  map  was  published  by  Don  Carlos  de  la  Con- 
damine,  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris ; he 
being  one  of  the  persons  commissioned  to  make  astro- 
nomical observations  under  the  equinoctial  line.  This 
last  map  is  the  most  correct,  and  was  made  in  tho 
voyages  be  took  iu  the  Maraguon,  in  the  years  1743  and 


1744,  although  it  was  much  amended  and  enlarged  by  S.  AME- 
another  map  which  had  been  formed  by  the  father 
Juan  Maguin,  of  the  aforesaid  company,  and  then  mis- 
sionary  of  the  city  of  Borja,  of  the  prov  ince  of  Mamas, 
ami  an  honorary  academician  of  the  sciences  at  Paris.  r“  t *' 
The  shores  and  innumerable  islands  of  this  large  river 
were  peopled  and  inhabited  by  many  barbarous  nations 
of  Indians,  which  have,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  present 
day,  either  become  extinct,  or  retired  to  the  wilds  of 
the  mountains.  The  name  of  Amazonas  is  derived  to 
this  river  from  some  warlike  women  who  attacked  and 
opposed  the  Spaniards  on  their  fiisl  arrival,  and  more 
especially  the  discoverer  Orellana.  Some  hold  this  as 
fabulous,  but  others  maintain  that  there  not  only  were, 
but  are  at  this  time,  such  women  a*  those  of  whom  we 
speak ; and  these  people  recount  of  them  the  same 
stories  that  arc  told  of  the  Asiatic  Amazons  in  the 
Tcrmodonte. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  women  here  culled 
Amazonas  were  nothing  more  than  women  who  assisted 
their  husbands  in  battle;  a practice  very  prevalent 
amongst  the  greater  pari  of  the  nations  of  the  barba- 
rian Indians.  Such  was  the  case  when  Gosualo  had  to 
encounter  women  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunia,  Sebastian 
de  Bi-nutcazur  iu  Popavan,  Pedro  dc  Valdivia  in  Chili, 
as  also  other  conquerors  iu  different  provinces.  The 
Amazonas  of  the  Maragnon,  of  which  we  treat,  and  who 
made  front  against  Orellana,  wi  re  of  the  nation  of  the 
Otnaguas,  dwelling  in  the  islands  anil  on  the  shores  of 
the  river.  The  historians  who  paint  the  government 
and  customs  of  this  ficticious  race,  arc  nothing  but  idle 
dreamers  and  fabulists,  publishing  wonders  to  accredit 
their  voyages  aud  histories. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  far  up  as  the  Yavari, 
on  the  south  shore,  and  ns  far  as  the  settlement  of 
Loreto  dc  Ins  Ticunus  on  the  north,  including  the  river 
itself,  and  the  adjacent  territories,  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions are  considered  at  the  present  day  to  extend ; 
ami  from  thence  upwards  is  claimed  by  the  crown  of 
Spain.  The  latter  power  has  founded  many  settlements 
of  Indians,  who  have  become  Christians;  as  also  cer- 
tain icducciones,  which  form  the  mission  called  De 
Mainas,  the  same  having  had  its  origin,  and  having 
since  flourished,  under  the  discipline  and  management 
of  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits  of  the  pro- 
vince of  t^uito,  until  that  this  order  was  supplanted,  iu 
1767,  by  the  president  Don  Joseph  Dihuja,  who  sent 
various  priests  in  the  place  of  the  former;  these  ba- 
nishing the  Jesuits  from  the  dominions  of  the  king. 

Other  missionaries  were  also  sent  of  the  religious  orders 
of  San  Francisco,  to  the  shores  of  the  rivers  Mauua, 
Putumayo,  and  Caqucta. 

Throughout  the  whole,  country  washed  by  this 
mighty  river,  from  the  point  or  strait  of  Man&criche  to 
its  mouth,  there  is  to  be  found  no  kind  of  stone,  gold, 
or  other  metal.  Its  current  has  great  violence  and 
rapidity,  and  its  depth  is  unfathomable.  The  swi  lling* 
ami  freshes  are  usually  very  great ; and  when  these 
happen,  the  country  is  inundated  for  many  leagues,  the 
whole  of  the  islands  are  covered  with  water,  and  are 
made  to  change  their  situation,  or  new  ones  are  formed 
by  the  fresh  channels,  which  the  river  in  its  boundless 
impetuosity  is  accustomed  to  procure  itself. 

In  the  parts  called  Pongo  de  Muncseriche  and 
Pauxis,  its  stream  is  confined  in  a narrow  channel  of 
about  three  leagues  across.  The  water  here  is  pure 
and  well  tasted,  but  very  turbid  and  thick,  owing  to 
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S A|f£.  the  of  trees  and  pieces  of  earth  which  it  draws 

RICA,  down  with  it  in  its  course;  and  these  impediments 
render  its  navigation  here  somewhat  dangerous  to 
Geofnrpbi-  canoes,  although  not  so  to  the  larger  vessels,  or  pira- 
cal  details,  guns,  of  the  Portuguese.  This  river  is  navigable 
from  the  city  of  Jacn,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  as 
far  as  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  which  is  nearly  its 
whole  course.  The  climate  of  the  countries  that  it 
irrigates,  from  the  province  of  Yaguarsongo  to  its 
mouth,  is  hot,  moist,  and  unhealthy,  especially  on  its 
shores,  which  have  also  the  disagreeable  molestation 
of  musquitoes  of  a thousand  kinds,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  venomous  insects. 

The  communication  between  the  Spanish  colonics  on 
the  borders  of  the  river  had  always  been  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty  and  danger,  on  account  of  the 
pirates  who  infested  the  south  and  north  seas,  and  in- 
tercepted their  navigation.  The  galleons,  richly  laden 
with  the  treasures  of  Peru,  Arc.  were  captured  in  great 
numbers  bv  these  daring  freebooters.  Things  were  in 
this  situation  when  an  account  of  the  successful  at- 
tempts which  had  been  made  to  explore  the  course  of 
the  Amazonas  reached  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  project  of  transporting  thither,  by  means  of 
the  numerous  navigable  rivers  which  flow  into  it,  the 
riches  of  New  Granada,  Pupa  van,  Quito,  Peru,  and 
Chili  itself.  After  proceeding  down  the  river,  galleons 
were  to  be  stationed  in  the  harbour  of  Para,  in  order 
to  receive  the  treasures  ; and  these  being  joined  by  the 
Brazil  fleet,  it  was  supposed  they  might  navigate  in 
security,  in  latitudes  little  known  and  frequented  by 
these  formidable  pirates.  The  revolution,  however, 
which  placed  the  duke  of  Braganza  on  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  put  an  end  to  these  important  projects. 

The  On-  The  Orinoco,  which  rises  from  the  lake  Ipava,  in 
nwco*  Guaiana,  runs  more  than  COO  leagues,  receiving  in  its 

extended  course  an  exceeding  number  of  other  rivers, 
which  swell  it  to  an  umazing  size,  and  it  proceeds  to 
empty  itself  into  the  sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
by  seven  different  mouths,  forming  various  isles,  namely 
the  Orotomecas,  or  Palomas,  so  called  from  a barbarous 
nation  of  Indiuns  of  this  name  inhabiting  them. 

The  Orinoco  bears  the  name  of  Iscaute  until  it  passes 
through  the  country  of  the  Tames  Indians,  where  it 
receives  by  the  west  side  the  rivers  Pap  amt  tic  and  Pla- 
cencia,  and  acquires  then  the  name  of  that  district, 
which  it  changes  at  passing  through  the  settlement  of 
San  Juan  dc  Ycima  into  that  of  Guayaxe,  and  then  to 
that  of  Barrogan,  just  below  where  it  entered  by  the 
abundant  stream  of  the  Meta,  and  before  it  is  joined  by 
the  Cazanarc,  of  equal  size.  It  receives  on  the  north 
side  twelve  large  rivers,  and  several  of  less  note; 
and,  being  rendered  thus  formidable,  it  at  last  be- 
comes the  Orinoco.  Its  shores  and  islands  are  in- 
habited by  many  barbarous  nations  of  Indians,  some 
of  whom  have  been  reduced  to  the  Catholic  faith 
by  the  Jesuits,  who  had  founded  some  flourishing 
missions,  until  the  year  1767 ; when,  through  their 
expulsion  from  the  Spanish  dominions,  these  Indians 
passed  to  the  charge  of  the  Capuchin  fathers. 

The  Oriuoco  is  navigable  for  more  than  200  leagues 
for  vessels  of  any  size,  and  for  canoes  and  small  craft 
from  its  mouth  as  far  Tunja,  or  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos. 
It  abounds  exceedingly  in  all  kinds  of  fish  ; and  on  its* 
shores,  which  arc  within  the  ecclesiastical  government 
of  the  bishop  of  Puerto  Hico,  arc  forests  covered  with 
vol.  xvii. 


a great  variety  of  trees  and  woods,  and  inhabited  by  s,  AME- 
strange  animals  and  rare  birds;  the  plants,  fruits,  ana  RICA, 
insects  being  the  same  as  those  on  the  shores  of  the 
Maragnon.  This  last-mentioned  river  communicates 
with  the  Orinoco  by  the  river  Negro,  although  this  was 
a problem  much  disputed  until  acknowledged  by  the 
discovery  made  by  the  father  Kamucl  Roman,  the  Je- 
suit, in  1743. 

The  Orinoco  has  seven  mouths,  the  principal  of 
which  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  Diego 
de  Ordez  was  the  first  who  entered  it,  he  having  sailed 
up  it  in  1531.  The  soundings  between  Fort  San  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Guaiana  and  the  channel  of  Limon  is  sixty- 
five  fathoms,  measured,  in  1734,  by  the  engineer  Don 
Pablo  Dias  Faxardo,  and  ut  the  narrowest  part  it  is 
more  than  eighty  fathoms  deep;  in  addition  to  which, 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  river  is 
accustomed  to  rise  twenty  fathoms  at  the  time  of  its 
swelling  or  overflow,  which  lasts  for  five  months  ; and 
the  natives  have  observed  that  it  rises  a yard  higher 
every  twenty-five  years. 

The  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  is  clearly  distinguish- 
able in  this  river  for  160  leagues.  In  the  part  where 
it  is  narrowest  stands  a formidable  rock,  in  the  middle 
of  the  water,  of  forty  yards  high,  and  upon  its  top  is 
a great  tree,  the  head  of  which  alone  is  never  covered 
by  the  waters,  and  is  very  useful  to  mariners  as  a mark 
to  guard  against  the  rock.  Such  is  the  rapidity  and 
force  with  which  the  waters  of  this  river  rush  into  the 
sea,  that  they  remain  pure  and  unconnected  with  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  lor  more  than  twenty  leagues 
distance.  Its  princijml  mouth,  called  De  Navios,  is  in 
N.  I at.  8°,  9'. 

There  is  a peculiar  phenomenon  in  this  river,  namely, 
that  it  rises  and  falls  once  a year  only  ; for  it  gradually 
rises  during  the  space  of  five  months,  and  then  re- 
mains one  month  stationary ; after  which  it  falls  for 
five  months,  and  in  that  state  continues  for  one  month 
also.  These  alternate  changes  are  regular,  and  eveu 
invariable.  Perhaps  the  rising  of  the  waters  of  the 
river  may  depend  on  the  rains,  which  coD&tantly  full  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Andes  every  year  about  the 
month  of  April. 

The  river  La  Plata  ranks  in  size  next  to  the  Marag-  La  Plau. 
non,  and  gives  its  name  to  some  very  extensive  pro- 
vinces to  the  south  of  Brazil.  It  was  discovered  by 
the  pilot  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  in  1515,  who  navigated 
it  as  far  as  a small  island  in  S.  lat.  34°,  23',  30*,  and 
who,  having  seen  on  the  shores  some  Indian  cabins, 
had  the  boldness  to  disembark  with  ten  men ; when 
they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  native  inhabitants. 

Five  years  afterwards  there  arrived  here  Sebastian 
Gaboto,  who  passed  from  the  service  of  the  English  to 
that  of  the  Spaniards,  l»y  the  former  of  whom  he  was 
sent  to  the  discovery  of  the  strait  of  Magellan.  But 
he,  finding  himself  impeded  in  his  views  by  an  insur- 
rection of  his  people,  was  under  the  necessity  of  en- 
tering the  river  La  Plata : by  this  he  navigated  as  far 
as  the  island  discovered  by  Solis,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  San  Gabriel.  Seven  leagues  above  this 
island  he  discovered  a river  called  San  Salvador,  and 
another  at  30  leagues  distance,  which  the  natives  called 
Sarcana,  where  he  built  a fort,  which  he  named  the 
tower  of  Gaboto.  He  then  pursued  his  voyage  as  far 
as  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay,  and, 
leuving  the  former  to  the  W,  entered  by  the  second, 
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S.  AME-  and  had  a battle  with  the  Indians,  in  which  lie  lost 
IUCA.  twenty-five  men,  but  succeeded  in  routing  the  infidels, 
taking  from  them  many  valuables  of  silver,  which  these 
p**T"P**"  had  brought  from  Peru ; and  he  thus,  supposing  that 
e there  was  un  abundance  of  this  metal  in  the  territories 

washed  by  this  river,  called  it  Rio  la  Plata  (river  of 
silver),  whereby  it  lost  the  name  of  Solis,  first  given 
it  by  the  discoverer. 

Tnis  river  receives  in  its  extensive  course  the  waters 
of  various  other  very  considerable  streams,  so  that  it  is 
accustomed  to  have  such  excessive  hijjh  floods  as  to  in- 
undate the  country  for  many  leagues,  fertilizing  it,  how- 
ever, in  the  same  manner  as  the  Nile.  When  this  rise 
occurs,  the  Indians  take  their  families  and  effects,  and 
retire  to  their  canoes,  where  they  live  till  the  waters 
subside,  and  that  they  can  return  to  their  habitations. 
When  it  runs  into  the  sea,  its  current,  also,  is  so 
rapid  and  violent,  that  its  waters,  which  arc  clear  and 
salutary,  maintain  themselves  sweet,  without  mixing 
with  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  for  many  leagues  from 
its  entrance.  It  abounds  with  an  incredible  multitude 
of  fish,  and  on  its  shores  are  many  most  beautiful  birds. 
The  distance  from  the  conflux  of  the  Paraguay  and 
Parana  to  its  mouth,  is  about  ‘200  leagues  by  the  course 
of  the  river,  the  whole  space  being  filled  with  the  most 
delightful  islands,  and  being  navigable  for  the  largest 
vessels. 

Tlie  country  on  either  side  of  the  river  is  most  ex- 
tensive and  level,  but  so  scantily  supplied  with  foun- 
tains, lakes,  or  streams,  as  to  render  travelling  very 
precarious.  It  produces  every  species  of  American 
and  European  fruit,  as  also  grain  and  seeds,  cotton, 
sugar,  honey,  &c.  but  what  is  its  chief  recommenda- 
tion, is  its  excessively  large  breeds  of  cattle,  inasmuch 
as  it  abounds  in  excellent  pastures,  from  the  llanuras 
extending  for  upwards  of  200  leagues.  The  first 
heads  of  cattle  brought  from  Europe  have  increased  to 
such  a degree,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
define  those  which  belong  to  himself;  from  whence  it 
arises  that  all  are  in  common,  and  every  one  takes 
such  as  he  may  want,  the  number  being  so  extraordi- 
nary, that,  for  lading  all  the  vessels  which  come  to 
Spain,  many  thousand  animals  are  killed  merely  for 
the  sake  of*  their  hides,  the  flesh  being  left  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  wild  beasts  and  the  birds  of  prey.  Those 
who  want  milk,  go  cut  and  profit  by  as  many  cows  as 
they  require,  driving  home  with  them  the  calves : nor 
is  there  a want  of  an  equal  abundance  of  horses 
which  arc  common  to  all,  with  no  other  expence  or 
trouble  than  that  of  catching  them  : the  birds  and  ani- 
mals of  the  chase  are  also  equally  numerous,  and  the 
partridges,  which  arc  as  large  as  the  hens  of  Europe, 
are  not  unfrequently  knocked  down  with  sticks.  In 
short,  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  this  country  hut  salt 
and  fuel : the  first,  however,  is  brought  in  vessels,  and, 
for  the  second,  large  plantations  of  peach-trees  are 
made,  which,  from  the  richness  of  the  soil,  produce 
extremely  well. 

This  river  is  at  its  mouth  about  60  leagues  wide; 
being  formed  by  the  cape  San  Antonio  on  the  S.  part, 
and  that  of  Santa  Maria  on  the  N.  From  thence, 
as  far  as  Buenos  Ayres,  it  preserves  its  name,  being 
afterwards  called  the  Parana.  Although,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  it  is,  the  whole  of  it,  na-  vigeble,  it 
has  many  shoals  and  rocks,  on  which  many  vessels 
have  been  wrecked,  especially  during  the  prevalence 


of  some  very  impetuous  winds,  which  they  here  call  S.  AME- 
pamperos;  and  which  blow  from  W.  to  S.W.,  acquir-  IUCA. 
ing  from  the  shore  so  much  the  greater  force  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  smallness  of  the  obstacles  they  find  to 
impede  their  conree ; for  they  sweep  over  llanuras  of 
200  leagues  without  being  interrupted  either  by  moun- 
tains or  trees.  On  some  occasions,  though  not  very 
frequently,  a regular  huricane  takes  place  here; 
which,  if  it  take  its  course  along  the  river,  no  vessel 
can  resist,  but  its  masts  are  immediately  snapped  in 
twain,  as  has  happened  to  some  ships  even  when  their 
top-masts  and  yard-arms  were  struck.  In  this  river 
the  storms  are  more  frequent  than  at  sea.  It  laves 
the  cities  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  colony  of  Sacramento, 
which  belongs  to  the  Portuguese,  and  Monte  Video. 

It  has  some  very  good  ports,  and  its  mouth  is  in  8.  lot. 

35°,  30'. 

The  fine  river  Paraguay , has  its  remote  springs  to  the  The  P*r«- 
W,  of  the  heads  of  the  Arina*,  in  lat  13°,  and  after  a S.  gu»y. 
course  of  600  leagues,  enters  the  ocean  under  the  ap- 

P ’Nation  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  The  heads  of  Ui© 
araguay  are  270  miles  N.  E.  from  Villa  Bella,  and 
164  miles  N.  from  Cuiaba,  and  divided  into  many 
branches,  already  forming  complete  rivers,  which,  as 
they  run  S.  successively  unite,  and  form  the  channel 
of  this  immense  river,  which  is  immediately  navigable. 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  river,  and  near  its  W.  branch, 
called  the  Jurubttmba,  was  formerly  a gold-mine,  which 
was  worked  with  considerable  profit. 

The  confluence  of  the  Jaunt  with  the  Paraguay  is  a Jauru. 
point  of  much  importance  : it  guards  and  covers  the 
gTeat  road  between  Villa  Bella,  Cuiaba,  and  their  inter- 
mediate establishments,  and  in  the  same  manner  com- 
mands the  navigation  of  both  rivers,  and  defends  the 
entrance  into  the  interior  of  the  latter  captainship.  The 
Paraguay  from  this  place  has  a free  navigation  upwards, 
almost  to  its  sources,  which  are  about  70  leagues 
distant,  with  no  other  impediment  than  a large  fall. 

These  sources  arc  said  to  contain  diamonds. 

Between  the  Paraguay  and  the  ParanA  there  runs  P*rw»fc. 
from  N.  to  8.  an  extensive  chain  of  mountains,  which 
have  the  appellation  of  Amanbay ; they  terminate  to 
the  S.  of  the  river  Jguatimy , forming  a ridge  running 
S.  and  W.  called  Maracaver.  From  these  mountains 
spring  all  the  rivers  which,  from  the  Taquari  S.  cuter 
tuc  Paraguay,  and  from  the  same  chain  also  proceed 
many  other  rivers,  which,  taking  a contrary  direction, 
flow  into  the  Parani ; one  of  them,  and  the  most  8. 
being  the  Iguatimy,  which  has  its  mouth  in  lat.  23®,  47', 
a little  above  the  Seven  Falls,  or  the  wonderful  cataract 
of  the  P&rani.  This  cataract  is  u most  sublime  spectacle, 
being  distinguished  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  from 
below  by  the  appearance  of  six  rainbows,  and  emitting 
from  its  fall  a constant  cloud  of  vapours,  which  im- 
pregnates the  air  to  a great  distance. 

From  the  river  Xesvy  downwards,  the  Paraguay  Xciuy. 
takes  its  general  course  S.  for  3*2  leagues  to  the  city  of 
Assuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  and  the  residence 
of  its  governor.  This  city  is  situated  on  an  obtuse 
angle  made  by  the  £.  bank  of  the  river;  the  popu- 
lation is  by  no  means  trifling,  and  there  arc  some 
Portugese  among  the  inhabitants.  The  government  is 
of  vast  extent,  and  its  total  population  is  given  by  dif- 
ferent authorities  at  from  97,000  to  120,000  souls. 

Eleven  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Coimbra,  on  the  W,  side  of 
the  Paraguay,  is  the  mouth  of  Bahia  Nogra,  a large  sheet 
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S,  AME-  of  six  leagues  in  extent,  being  five  leagues  long 

1UCA-  from  N.  to  S. : it  receives  the  waters  of  the  wide-flooded 
'**-v~**s  plains  and  lands  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  the  mountains  of 
Albuquerque.  At  this  bay  the  Portuguese  possessions 
cal  dttaiU.  Qn  both  banks  0f  the  Paraguay  terminate. 

T . To  the  above  rivers  we  may  add  the  names,  although 

Apuio, Stc.  our  I*10*44  W‘U  not  permit  au  equally  diffuse  description, 
* of  the  Janeiro,  a river  giving  the  name  to  that  captain- 
ship, in  Brazil,  being  so  called  from  its  being  discovered 
on  the  first  of  January,  1516,  and  which  forms  a large 
and  convenient  bay,  much  frequented  by  merchant 
vessels;  the  Ayure,  which,  after  running  300  leagues 
through  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  enters,  by  three 
mouths,  into  the  Orinoco,  with  such  force  that  the  latter 
designs  its  current  to  the  influence  of  the  Apure  lor 
upwards  of  a league ; the  Parana  running  300  leagues 
through  the  province  of  Paraguay,  for  upwards  of  125 
leagues  of  which  it  is  navigable;  the  Negro,  also  tri- 
butary to  the  Orinoco,  which  it  enters  at  a diaembogiie- 
ment  a league  and  a half  wide ; the  Valdtxia,  in  the 
kingdom  ol'  Chili,  which  is  so  large,  clear,  and  deep, 
that  vessels  of  the  greatest  burden  come  close  up  to 
the  city,  three  leagues  from  its  mouth;  the  Biobio, 
and  the  Maule,  both  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  whose 
shores  abound  no  less  in  natural  curiosities,  and  in 
gold  and  silver  minerals,  than  they  are  noted  for  the 
famous  battles  fought  between  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
native  AraucaniaDS,  both  of  whom  have  still  several 
forts  remaining  on  their  banks.  In  the  Maule  is  found 
a day  as  white  as  snow,  smooth  and  greasy  to  the 
touch,  extremely  fine,  and  sprinkled  with  brilliant 
specks.  It  is  found  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  brooks 
in  tbe  province  of  Maule,  in  strata  which  run  deep  into 
the  ground ; and  its  surface,  when  seen  at  a distance, 
has  the  appearance  of  ground  covered  with  snow,  and 
is  so  unctuous  and  slippery  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  walk  upou  it  without  falling.  It  docs  not  effervesce 
with  acids,  and  instead  of  losing  in  the  fire  anv  portion 
of  its  shining  whiteness,  it  acquires  a slight  degree  of 
transparency.  It  is  believed  to  be  very  analogous  to 
the  kaolin  of  the  Chinese ; and  that,  combined  with 
fusible  spar,  of  which  there  arc  great  quantities  in  the 
same  province,  it  would  furnish  an  excellent  porcelain. 
Dcwrfe.  Deserts. — The  deserts  of  Sou tli  America  arc  vast 

and  numerous,  and  are  commonly  known  under  the 
titles  of  paramos,  llanos,  and  savannahs.  The  former 
arc  dreary  wastes,  consisting  of  table  lands,  resting 
upon  mountains,  several  of  them  of  greater  altitude 
than  the  highest  mountains  of  the  Old  World ; the  llanos 
are  plains  of  the  level  country,  of  many  leagues  in 
extent,  and,  with  the  savannahs,  are  sometimes  entirely 
barren  and  sandy,  and  sometimes  in  part  covered  with 
the  rankest  vegetation,  particularly  on  the  verge  of  tbe 
vallies  or  ravines.  These  deserts  are  common  to  every 
part  of  South  America,  and  there  is  no  province  without 
them.  Those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caracas  and  of 
La  Plata  are  the  most  extensive.  In  the  latter,  the 
traveller  will  sometimes  see  large  flocks  of  cattle,  of  all 
descriptions,  hurrying  to  some  distant  lake,  to  which 
they  are  led  by  instinct,  to  quench  their  parching  thirst, 
and  with  such  force  do  the  poor  animals  plunge  into 
the  water,  that  those  who  arrive  first  are  sure  to  be 
drowned,  being  so  pressed  upon  by  those  that  follow, 
that  they  cannot  regain  the  shore  ; so  that  it  is  no 
unusual  sight  to  sec  the  borders  of  these  lakes  com- 
pletely whitened  with  their  bones. 


Lakes. — -The  lakes  of  this  country  are  rather  large  s.  AMF.- 
than  numerous ; for  the  waters  that  are  so  called  by  RICA, 
geographers  are,  many  of  them,  nothing  but  overfluxes 
of  t he  immense  rivers  with  which  this  continent  is  inter-  Orvgroph^ 
sec  ted,  appearing  in  the  winter,  and  being  perfectly  ^ 
dried  in  the  summer,  when  they  form  many  of  the  sa-  hak*** 
vannahs  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  Amongst  dm 
regular  and  more  important  lakes,  however,  we  shall 
particularize  the  following : 

The  lake  of  Maraeuibo  took  its  title  from  a cacique  Muncaibo. 
of  this  name,  who  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  about  132  miles  long 
from  N.  to  S.  and  90  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  though 
Coleti  reduces  it  to  33,  and  is  formed  by  many  ri- 
vers. This  fresh-water  gulf  is  navigated  by  frigates, 
bilanders,  and  other  vessels ; and  even  the  largest 
might  plough  through  the  bottom,  if  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  would  permit.  In  it  are  two  small  islands, 
the  one  called  De  las  Palomas,  the  other  De  laVigia. 

In  the  high  sea-tides  the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  Vene- 
zuela enter  this  lake,  and  then  they  ore  somewhat 
brackish.  Its  first  discoverer  was  Bartholomew  Sailler, 
a German,  lieutenant  of  the  General  Ambrosio  de  Al- 
finger,  who  entered  it  in  1529,  and  who,  from  having 
found  a number  of  houses  built  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  are  at  Venice,  gave  it  die  name  of  Venezuela, 
a title  which  was  aftewards  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  province.  At  die  present  day  there  are  not  moro 
than  four  very  small  settlements  ; and  the  beams  of 
timber  on  which  the  houses  are  built  are  converted 
into  stone  as  far  as  they  are  immersed  in  the  water. 

The  extraordinary  lake  of  Valencia  is  of  an  oblong  Valencia, 
form,  and,  although  receiving  the  waters  of  twenty 
rivers,  has  no  visible  outlet.  It  has  been  diminishing 
for  twenty  years,  and  its  waters  are  still  receding, 
leaving  behind  them  a rich  and  productive  soil,  but  on 
unhealthy  air ; and  tho  cultivators  are,  in  some  parts, 
under  the  necessity,  from  the  want  of  water,  of  draining 
off  the  neighlxmring  streams  to  irrigate  their  planta- 
tions. The  eastern  side  is  laid  out  in  tobacco- grounds, 
which  occupy  15,000  people,  who  are  paid  by  tbe 
crown.  The  water  is  thick,  and  nauseous  to  drink. 

The  lake  of  Parkne,  in  Guaiann,  is  an  oblong  sheet  Psrime. 
of  water,  100  miles  long  and  50  broad,  in  an  island 
of  which  is  a rock  of  glittering  mica,  celebrated  a» 
having  been  the  seat  of  El  Dorado,  a suppositious  dty, 
the  streets  of  which  were  paved  with  gold,  alluded  to 
by  Milton  in  his  Paradise  Lost. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  this  extensive  country  is  Climate, 
of  course  variable,  according  to  the  relative  situation 
of  the  vast  regions  of  whien  it  is  composed.  It  is, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  except  in  the  mountainous 
regions,  of  a mild  and  benign  temperature,  though  the 
mighty  influence  of  sucli  a chain  of  snow-clad  heights 
as  the  Andes  and  their  branches  has  contributed  to 
render  it,  upon  the  whole,  colder  than  parallel  lati- 
tude* in  the  west.  In  Peru,  the  Andes  mountains 
being  on  one  side  and  the  South  sea  on  the  other,  it 
is  not  so  hot  as  tropical  countries  in  general  arc ; and 
in  some  parts  it  is  disagreeably  cold.  In  one  part  a/o 
mountains  of  a stupendous  height  aiTtl  magnitude, ' 
having  their  summits  covered  with  snow;  on  the  other, 
volcanoes  flaming  within,  while  their  summits,  chasms, 
and  apertures,  are  involved  in  ice.  The  plains  are 
temperate,  the  beaches  and  vallies  hot;  and  lastly,  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  of  the  country,  its  high  or 
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S.  a ME-  low  situation,  we  find  all  the  variety  of  gradations  of 
RICA,  temperature  between  the  two  extreme*  of  heat  and  cold. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  some  places  it  never  rains, 
which  defect  is  supplied  by  a dew  that  falls  every  night, 
ra  rtjf  i.  sufficiently  refreshes  the  vegetable  creation ; but 
in  Quito  they  have  prodigious  rains,  attended  by  dread- 
ful storms  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

The  city  of  Lima,  though  very  healthy  and  pleasant, 
is  infested  by  swarms  of  flies  and  tuusquitoes  all  the 
year  round.  The  infirmities  most  frequently  experi- 
enced here  arc  putrid  fevers  and  convulsions,  which 
are  called  pasmo  and  cancro.  It  is  very  subject  to 
earthquakes,  by  which  it  has  been  frequently  destroyed: 
the  strongest  of  these  occurred  in  the  following  years, 
viz.  in  1582,  1586,  1600,  1630,  1655,  1578,  1687, 
1690,  1697,  1690,  1716,  1725,  1734,  1743,  1746; 
and  in  this  last,  in  particular,  it  was  completely  de- 
molished. 

The  maximum  height  of  Reaumur's  thermometer,  in 
the  province  of  Cumana,  is  27°,  the  minimum  17°,  in 
the  month  of  July.  In  the  paramos  alone  some  change 
is  to  be  perceived ; for  the  coldness  which  generally 
reigns  there  is  increased  by  the  winds,  although  the 
manner  in  which  these  paramos  arc  affected,  and  what 
may  be  considered  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  their 
climate,  is  a dense  cloud,  which  almost  constantly  en- 
velopes them,  and  which,  when  it  happens  to  fall  in  the 
shape  of  small  hail,  snow,  or  mist,  makes  them  so  in- 
sufferably cold  as  to  render  life  precarious.  With  all 
this,  however,  in  the  parts  in  which  there  are  no  paramos, 
and  where  the  wind  is  moderate,  and  the  rays  of  the 
aun  can  penetrate  the  earth,  the  climate  is  very  sup- 
portable. 

The  temperature  of  Caracas  does  not  at  all  cor- 
respond with  its  latitude;  for,  instead  of  insupportable 
heat,  which,  it  would  appear,  ought  to  reign  so  near 
the  equator,  it,  on  the  contrary,  enjoys  an  almost  per- 
petual spring.  It  owes  this  advantage  to  its  elevation, 
which  is  460  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus, 
although  the  sun  has  the  power  usual  in  such  a lati- 
tude, the  elevated  situation  of  Caracas  counterbalances 
its  influence.  The  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  are 
great  and  sudden,  from  whence  numerous  diseases 
arise,  the  most  common  of  which  are  colds,  called  by 
the  Spaniards  cut  arms. 

Height  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  at  Caracas. 


In  the  uinlcr. 

Generally  at  6 a.  m.  58° 

2 p.  m 73 

10  p.  m.  . . 68 

Tim  maximum 76 

The  minimum  ........  52 

In  the  summer. 

Generally  at  G a.  72° 

2 p.  79 

10  p.  75 

Maximum 85 

Minimum 69 

Humidity,  according  to  the  hydrometer  of  Du  Luc. 

Generally 47 

Maximum 58 

Minimum  37 


The  mercury,  which  rises  in  the  most  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  to 


J^ths  of  the  Paris  inch,  ascends  only  ths  in  the  eastern  s,  AME- 

parts  of  Terra  Firma.  They  observe  at  Caracas,  in  RICA, 
all  seasons,  four  small  atmospherical  variations  every 
twenty-four  hours;  two  in  the  day,  and  two  in  the  night.  Gmgnpki- 

J 6 nl  detain. 

Blue  of  the  skies  by  the  cyanometer  of  Seautsurc. 

Generally 18 

Oxygen  ami  nit  rbge  n gas. — Of  100  parts,  28  of  oxygen 
and  72  of  nitrogen. 

The  maximum  of  the  first  is 29 

The  minimum 274 

1' ariat ton  of  the  needle. 

Sept.  17th,  1799 4°,  38/  45'. 

Inclination  of  the  dipping  needle. — Generally  43^^. 

Oscillation  of  the  pendulum:  in  15  minutes,  1270 
oscillations. 

For  climate,  Chili  is  one  of  the  best  countries  in 
America,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Though  bordering  on 
the  torid  zone,  it  never  feels  the  extremity  of  heat, 
being  secured  on  the  E.  by  the  Andes,  and  refreshed 
from  the  W.  by  cooling  sea-breeies.  The  seasons  suc- 
ceed each  other  regularly,  and  are  sufficiently  marked, 
although  the  transition  from  cold  toheatis  very 'moderate. 

The  spring  in  Chili  commences,  as  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  on  the  22d  September,  the 
summer  in  December,  the  autumn  in  March,  and  the 
winter  in  June.  From  the  beginning  of  spring  until 
autumn,  there  is,  throughout  Chili,  a constant  succession 
of  fine  weather,  particularly  between  the  24°  and  36° 
of  latitude  ; but  in  the  islands,  which  for  the  most  part 
arc  covered  with  woods,  the  rains  are  very  frequent, 
even  in  summer.  The  rainy  season  on  the  continent 
usually  commences  in  April,  and  continues  until  the 
end  of  August.  These  rains  are  never  accompanied 
with  storms  of  hail,  and  thunder  is  scarcely  known  in 
the  country,  particularly  in  places  at  a distance  from 
the  Andes,  wnere,  even  in  summer,  it  is  seldom  ever 
heard.  Lightning  is  wholly  unknown  in  the  province 
of  Chili;  and  although,  in  the  above-mentioned  moun- 
tains, and  near  the  sea,  storms  occasionally  arise,  yet 
they,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  pas*  over, 
amf  take  their  course  to  the  N.  or  S.  In  the  maritime 
provinces  snow  is  never  seen.  In  those  nearer  the  Andes, 
it  falls  about  once  in  five  years ; sometimes  not  so  often, 
and  the  quantity  very  trifling.  The  north  and  northerly 
winds,  before  they  arrive  at  Chili,  cross  the  torrid 
zone,  and  there  becoming  loaded  with  vapours,  bring 
with  them  heat  and  rain.  This  heat  is,  however,  very 
moderate,  and  it  would  seem  that  these  winds,  in  cross- 
ing the  Andes,  which  are  constantly  covered  with  snow, 
become  qualified,  and  lose  much  of  their  he*t  and  un- 
healthy properties.  In  Tucuman  and  Cujo,  where  they 
are  known  oy  the  name  of  sonda,  they  are  much  more 
incommodious,  and  arc  more  suffocating  than  even  the 
siroc  in  Italy.  The  south  winds,  coming  immediately 
from  the  antarctic  pole,  are  cold  and  dry;  these  are 
usually  from  the  S.  W.,  and  prevail  in  Chili  during  the 
time  that  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere  ; they 
blow  constantly  towards  the  equator,  the  atmosphere 
being  at  that  period  highly  rarefied,  and  no  adverse 
current  of  air  opposing  itself  to  their  course  : as  they 
disperse  the  vapours,  and  drive  them  towards  the  Andes, 
it  raius  but  seldom  during  their  continuance.  The 
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8.  AME-  clouds  collected  upon  these  mountains,  uniting  with 
RICA,  those  which  come  from  the  north,  occasion  very  heavy 
rains,  accompanied  with  thunder,  in  all  the  provinces 
cal*deu!ii » beyond  the  Andes,  particularly  in  those  of  Tucuinan 
and  Cujo,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  atmosphere  of 
Chili  is  constantly  clear,  and  it*  inhabitants  enjoy  their 
finest  season.  The  contrary  takes  place  in  winter, 
which  is  the  fine  season  in  these  provinces,  and  the 
rainy  in  Chili.  The  south  wind  never  continues  blow- 
ing during  the  whole  day  with  the  same  force : as  the 
sun  approaches  the  meridian,  it  fells  very  considerably, 
and  rises  again  in  the  afternoon.  At  noon,  when  this 
wind  is  scarcely  perceptible,  a fresh  breeze  is  felt  from 
the  sea,  which  continues  about  two  or  three  hours  ; the 
husbandmen  give  it  the  name  of  the  twelve  o’clock 
breeze,  or  the  countryman's  watch,  as  it  serves  to  regu- 
late them  in  determining  that  hour.  This  sea-breeze  re- 
turns regularly  at  midnight,  and  is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  tide  ; it  is  stronger  in  autumn,  and  some- 
times accompanied  with  hail.  The  east  winds  rarely  pre- 
vail in  Chili,  their  course  being  obstructed  by  the  Andes. 
Hurricanes,  so  common  in  the  Antilles,  an:  unknown 
here ; there  exists,  indeed,  a solitary  example  of  ahurri- 
cane,  which,  in  1633,  did  much  injury  to  the  fortress  of 
Caremalpo,  in  the  south  part  of  Chili.  The  mild  tem- 
perature which  Chili  almost  always  enjoys  must  depend 
entirely  upon  the  succession  of  these  winds,  as  a situa- 
tion so  near  the  tropic  would  naturally  expose  it  to  a 
more  violent  degree  of  heat.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
tide,  the  abundant  dews,  and  certain  winds  from  the 
Andes,  which  are  distinct  from  the  east  winds,  cool  the 
air  so  much  in  summer,  that  in  the  shade  no  one  is  ever 
incommoded  with  perspiration.  The  dress  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sea-coast  is  the  same  in  the  winter  as 
in  the  summer ; and  in  the  interior,  where  the  heat  is 
more  perceptible  than  elsewhere,  Reaumur’s  thermome- 
ter scarcely  ever  exceeds  25°.  The  nights,  throughout 
the  country,  are  generally  of  a very  agreeable  tempera- 
ture. Notwithstanding  the  moderate  heat  of  Chili,  all 
the  fruits  of  warm  countries,  and  even  those  of  the 
tropics,  arrive  to  great  perfection  there,  which  renders  it 
probable  that  the  warmth  of  the  soil  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  countries  bordering  on  the  E.  of 
Chili  do  not  enjoy  these  refreshing  winds ; the  air  there 
is  suffocating,  and  as  oppressive  as  in  Africa  under  the 
same  latitude. 

Meteors  are  very  frequent  in  Chili,  especially  those 
called  shooting  stars,  which  are  to  be  seen  there  almost 
the  whole  year;  also  balls  of  fire,  that  usually  rise  from 
the  Andes,  and  fall  into  the  sea.  The  aurora  australis, 
on  the  contrary,  is  very  uncommon ; that  which  was 
observed  in  1640  was  one  of  the  largest;  it  was  visi- 
ble, from  the  accounts  that  have  been  left  us,  from  the 
month  of  February  until  April.  During  the  last  century 
they  have  appeared  at  four  different  times.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  more  frequently  visible  in  the  Archipelago 
of  Chiloe,  from  the  greater  elevation  of  the  pole  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

The  greatest  volcanic  eruption  ever  known  in  Chili 
was  that  of  Pcteroa,  which  happened  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, 1760,  when  that  volcano  formed  itself  a new 
crater,  and  a neighbouring  mountain  was  rent  asunder 
for  many  miles  in  extent;  the  eruption  was  accom- 
panied by  a dreadful  explosion,  which  was  beard 
throughout  the  whole  country ; fortunately  it  was  not 


succeeded  by  any  very  violent  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  s.  A ME- 
The  quantity  of  lava  and  ashes  was  so  great  that  it  filled  fUCA. 
the  neighbouring  vallies,  and  occasioned  a rise  of  the 
waters  of  the  Tingeraca,  which  continued  for  many^0*£^j‘ 
days.  At  the  same  time  the  course  of  the  Lontue,  a ** 
very  considerable  river,  was  impeded  for  ten  days,  by 
a part  of  the  mountain  which  fell  aod  filled  its  bed  ; the 
water  at  length  forced  itself  a passage,  overflowed  all 
the  neighbouring  plains,  and  formed  a lake  which  still 
remains.  In  the  whole  of  the  country  not  included  in 
the  Andes,  there  are  but  two  volcanoes;  the  first,  si- 
tuate at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rapcl,  is  small,  and  dis- 
charges only  a little  smoke  from  time  to  time ; the  se- 
cond is  the  great  volcano  of  Villarica,  in  the  country 
of  Arauco.  This  volcano  may  be  seen  at  the  distance 
of  150  miles;  and  although  it  appears  to  be  insulated, 
it  is  said  to  be  connected  by  its  base  with  the  Andes. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  snow,  and 
is  in  a constant  state  of  eruption;  it  is  14  miles  in  cir- 
cumference at  its  base,  which  is  principally  covered 
with  pleasant  forests : a £Teat  number  of  rivers  derive 
their  sources  from  it,  and  its  perpetual  verdure  furnishes 
a proof  that  its  eruptions  have  never  been  very  violent. 

The  inhabitants  usually  calculate  three  or  four  earth- 
quakes at  Chili  annually,  but  they  are  very  slight,  and 
little  attention  is  paid  to  them.  The  great  earth - 
■lake*  happen  but  rarely,  and  of  these  not  more  than 
vc  have  occurred  in  a period  of  244  years,  from  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  present  period,  1818. 

From  a course  of  accurate  observations,  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  earthquakes  never  occur  unexpectedly 
in  this  country,  but  are  always  announced  by  a hollow 
sound  proceeding  from  a vibration  of  the  air;  and  as 
the  shocks  do  not  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  the  in- 
habitants have  sufficient  time  to  provide  for  their  safety. 

They  have,  however,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  at 
all  events,  built  their  cities  in  a very  judicious  manner; 
the  streets  are  left  so  broad  that  the  inhabitants  would 
be  safe  in  the  middle  of  them,  should  even  the  houses 
fell  upon  both  sides.  In  addition  to  this,  all  the  houses 
have  spacious  courts  and  gardens,  which  would  serve 
as  places  of  refuge ; those  who  are  wealthy  have  usually 
in  their  gardens  several  neat  wooden  barracks,  where 
they  pass  the  night  whenever  they  are  threatened  with 
an  earthquake,  t’nder  these  circumstances,  the  Chi- 
lians live  without  apprehension,  especially  as  the  earth- 
quakes have  never  been  hitherto  attended  with  any 
considerable  sinking  of  the  earth,  or  falling  of  build- 
ings ; this  is  probably  owing  to  subterraneous  pas- 
sages communicating  with  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes, 
which  are  so  many  vent-holes  for  the  inflamed  sub- 
stances. and  serve  to  counteract  their  effects.  Were 
it  not  for  the  number  of  these  volcanoes,  Chili  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  rendered  uninhabitable. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  climate  of  Chili  can  in  no 
great  measure  apply  to  that  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
continent,  namely,  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo; 
for  here  the  weather  is  generally  more  humid,  and,  in 
the  winter  months  (June,  July,  and  August),  it  is  at 
times  boisterous,  and  the  air  keen  aud  piercing.  In 
summer,  also,  the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere  is  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  tremendous  thunder-storms, 
preceded  by  dreadful  lightning,  which  frequently  da- 
mages the  shipping,  and  followed  by  heavy  rain,  which 
sometimes  destroys  the  harvest.  The  heat  is  trouble- 
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S.  A ME-  some,  and  it  rendered  more  10  to  Grangers  by  the 
IUCA.  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  which  it  engenders  in  such 
numbers  that  they  infest  every  apartment. 
c'aldciiiU,  Mines.— By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  precious 

3Iiite*.  metals  used  in  the  world  are  brought  from  America, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  the  mines  of 
Mexico,  almost  all  from  the  southern  continent.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  any  adequate  description  of  the 
treasures  of  these  mines  : many  of  them  are  inexhaust- 
ible: on  the  other  hand,  many  hundreds  have  ceased 
to  be  worked  on  account  of  the  want  of  quicksilver,  and 
from  their  being  filled  with  water.  The  former  objec- 
tion is,  in  a great  measure,  owing  to  the  government 
monopolies,  and  the  latler  is  likely  to  be  overcome  by 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  European  capitalist.*,  who,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  have  already  sent  over  steam- 
engines  of  moderate  power,  which  have  effectually 
drained  the  pits,  and  afforded  a lucrative  return  to  the 
projectors.  The  Spanish  government  has  at  all  times, 
since  the  discovery  of  this  country,  derived  its  principal 
resources  from  these  metals,  and  to  secure  itself 
in  the  undivided  enjoyment  of  them,  it  has  passed 
the  most  rigid  laws,  and  prevented,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  intercourse  of  the  natious  with  foreign  powers.  The 
aunual  produce  of  the  mines  of  New  Granada,  as  cal- 
culated from  the  amount  of  the  royal  duties,  and  there- 
fore considerably  under  the  truth,  amounts  to  18,000 
Spanish  marks  of  pure  gold,  and  very  few  of  silver; 
the  value  in  dollars  is  2,624,760,  the  gold  being  esti- 
mated at  14 6/A  dollars,  and  the  silver  at  9-,*,  dollars 
the  Spanish  mark.  Besides  this  we  must  add  for  con- 
traband 1,73/5,240  dollars,  and  the  total  produce  will 
then  be  4,360,000. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Peru,  are  the  famous  mines 
of  Potosi,  several  of  them  of  gold,  but  those  of  silver 
arc  found  all  over  the  country.  The  mines  of  Potosi 
are  chiefly  of  silver,  and  never  did  nature  afford  to  the 
avidity  of  man,  in  any  country  on  the  globe,  such  end- 
less sources  of  wealth.  These  mines  were  accidentally 
discovered  in  the  year  1545,  in  this  manner:  An 

Indian,  named  Hualpit,  one  day  following  some  deer, 
which  made  directly  up  the  hill  of  Potosi,  came  to  a 
steep,  craggy  part  of  the  hill,  and  the  better  to  enable 
him  to  climb  up,  laid  hold  of  a shrub,  which  came  up 
by  the  roots,  and  laid  open  a mass  of  silver  ore.  He 
for  some  time  kept  it  a secret,  but  afterwards  revealed 
it  to  his  friend  Guanca,  who,  because  he  would  not 
discover  to  him  the  method  of  refining  it,  acquainted 
the  Spaniard  his  master,  named  Valarocl,  with  the 
discovery.  Valarocl  registered  the  mine  in  1545 ; and 
from  that  time  till  1638,  these  mines  of  Potosi  had 
yielded  95,619,000  pieces  of  eight,  which  is  about 
4,255,000  pieces  a year. 

But  the  annual  sum  derived  from  these  mines,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  accounts,  and  as  calculated  from 
the  produce  of  the  royal  duties,  and  therefore  con- 
siderably under  the  truth,  amount*  to  3,400  Spanish 
marks  of  pure  gold,  and  513,000  ditto  of  puie  silver. 
The  value  in  dollars  of  both  is  5,317,988;  the  gold 
being  estimated  at  145  -ftfa  dollars,  and  the  silver  at 
9A  dollars  the  Spanish  mark.  Besides  this,  we  must 
add  for  contraband  922,012  dollars;  and  the  total 
produce  will  then  be  6,240,000.  The  following  will 
show  what  has  been  the  increasing  amount  of  the 
produce  of  these  mines  of  late  years. 


CotMfigt  of  Potosi. 
oou. 

Value  in  DoUara.  Heals. 
Annual  average  from 

1780  to  1790,  - 257,247  1 

Coinage  of  1791,  - 257,526  0 
Coinage  of  1801,  - 481,278  0 


S.  AMR. 
• itvsa.  RICA. 

D-jilar».  Heal*. 

3,960,010  7 
4,36.5,175  0 
7,700,448  0 


The  first  person  who  examined  this  mine  was  Thomas 
Valaroel,  in  the  year  of  its  discovery.  The  mountain 
is  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  6,000  Castillian 
yards  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  it  was  mea- 
sured by  Don  Luis  Godin,  of  the  academy  of  the 
sciences  of  Paris.  It  is  of  a sharp  conical  figure,  and 
resembles  a great  pavilion.  In  the  interior  it  is  nearly 
hollow,  from  the  excavations  which  have  been  made 
for  so  many  yean,  and  on  the  exterior  it  appears  like 
an  ant-hill,  from  the  multitude  of  mouths  by  which  it  is 
entered. 

The  silver-mines  of  Esquilnche,  in  Peru,  are  so  rich, 
that  the  bishop’s  yearly  dues  from  the  labourers  amount- 
ed to  14,000  dollars;  and  one  of  the  thirty-six  which 
lay  close  together  in  that  neighbourhood,  was  not 
long  since  sold  for  no  less  a consideration  than  a 
rent  of  1,040  dollars  a day.  These  mines  are  ne- 
vertheless but  half  worked  for  want  of  mechanical 
power,  though  great  quantities  of  silver  are,  in  fact,  ex- 
tracted from  them.  Alcedo  observes,  that  if  these 
mines  were  to  be  emptied  of  their  water,  they  would, 
without  doubt,  yield  twenty  times  as  much  ore  as  is 
usually  produced  from  them.  In  Chili,  there  are  mines 
of  silver,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  white  lime  and  salt, 
but  the  most  abundant  of  all  are  those  of  copper; 
large  quantities  of  this  metal  having  been  sent  to  Spain 
for  founding  artillery,  and,  indeed,  from  the  same  source 
has  been  made  all  the  artillery  in  this  kingdom.  This 
metal  is  found  of  tw*o  sorts,  one  which  is  called 
campanel,  and  is  only  fit  for  founding,  and  the  other, 
which  has  a mixture  of  gold,  and  is  called  de  labrar, 
or  working  metal,  and  which  is  known  only  in  this 
province. 

In  the  province  of  Santiago  are  some  mines  that  can 
only  be  worked  in  the  summer  months,  namely,  Decem- 
ber, January',  February,  and  March  ; but  in  the  winter 
time  the  rains  aud  snow,  and  severity  of  the  weather, 
force  the  labourers  to  desist. 

Twenty  leagues  from  the  capital  is  the  great  mine  of 
Kempu;  some  of  the  metals  of  which  are  founded,  and 
some  otherwise  prepared ; but  the  working  of  this  mine 
is  not  well  established,  notwithstanding  it  has  sixteen 
veins.  Further  towards  the  S.  is  another  mine,  named 
Maipo,  the  metals  of  which  are  lowered  down  by  en- 
gines from  a very  lofty  mountain,  discovered  more  than 
100  years  ago,  and  called  San  Simon;  and  here  also 
arc  the  mines  of  De  San  Pedro  Nolasco,  which  render 
a considerable  portion  of  massy  silver.  On  the  N.  part, 
by  the  mountains  of  the  curacy  of  Colina,  are  found 
thirty-four  gold-mines,  which  are  actually  worked,  in- 
dependently of  200  others,  which  arc  also  worked. 
Besides  these  mines, there  are  five  lavaderos.or  washing- 
places,  in  the  mountain  of  Guindo,  and  some  oilier 
veins  in  the  old  asiento  of  Tiltil.  The  top  of  Calen  is 
covered  with  lavadcros  of  the  richest  gold. 

The  total  amount  furnished  by  the  mines  of  Spanish 
America,  annually,  in  gold  aud  salver,  may  be  reckoned 
as  follows  : viz.  by 
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cai  cetailt. 


£ sterling. 


New  Spain 5,030,800 

New  Granada  . 507,000 

Peru  and  Chili 1,730,000 

Buenos  Ayres,  or  La  Plata  ♦ . . 882,000 


Making  a total  of  £ 8,149,800 
to  which  may  be  added  more  than  another  million  for 
the  contraband  trade. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch,  that 
the  Portuguese  began  to  be  aware  of  the  riches  they 
possessed  in  their  mines.  The  minister  of  Portugal 
well  knew  the  utility  that  would  bo  derived  to  his 
country  by  the  territories  of  this  kingdom  being  well 
allotted  and  cultivated ; and  that  by  establishing  the 
capita)  in  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely convenient  and  centrical  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce  ; but  the  rigour  and  cruelty  with  which  the 
first  founders  treated  the  poor  Indians  were  a suffi- 
cient obstacle  against  bis  bringing  about  his  laudable 
designs.  The  mustecs,  who  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Spaniards  and  the  natives,  having  kept  on  good 
terras  with  both  parties,  were  the  means  by  which  all 
things  were  brought  to  a mutual  reconciliation.  The 
government  was  then  vested  in  some  priests  of  acknow- 
ledged virtue  : these  immediately  scattered  themselves 
over  the  whole  coast,  founding  settlements,  and  pene- 
trating into  the  interior;  they  first  discovered  the  dif- 
ferent gold-mines,  which  have  been  since  worked  to 
such  prodigious  emolument;  as  also  the  mines  of  dia- 
monds, topazes,  and  other  precious  stones.  The  mines 
of  Cuiaba  have  been  worked  since  the  year  1740,  and 
yielded  great  quantities  of  gold. 

Formerly  Bahia  de  Todos  Santos,  or  the  bay  of  All 
Saints,  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  government,  and 
chief  mart  of  the  commerce  of  Brazil ; but  the  disco- 
very of  the  gold  and  diamood  mines,  within  a short 
distance  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  communicating  directly 
with  it,  has  given  a decided  superiority  to  the  latter. 
The  manner  in  which  the  former  of  these  were  disco- 
vered is  differently  related;  but  the  most  common 
account  is,  that  the  Indians  on  the  back  of  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  were  observed  to  make  use  of  gold 
far  their  fish-hooks;  and  inquiry  being  made  as  to 
their  manner  of  procuring  this  metal,  it  appeared  that 
considerable  quantities  of  it  were  annually  washed 
from  the  mountains  and  left  among  the  gravel  and 
sand  that  remained  in  the  vallies,  after  the  running  off 
or  evaporation  of  tlic  water.  From  the  time  of  this 
discovery,  considerable  quantities  of  gold  were  im- 
ported into  Europe  from  Brazil ; and  these  imports 
nave  gradually  augmented,  since  new  mines  have  been 
wrought  in  many  of  the  other  provinces.  The  extrac- 
tion of  this  precious  metal  is  neither  very  laborious 
oor  attended  with  the  smallest  danger  in  this  part  of 
the  New  World.  The  purest  sort  is  generally  found 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  though  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  dig  for  it  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
fathoms.  It  is  usually  incumbent  on  a bed  of  sandy 
earth,  termed  by  the  natives  saibro.  Though,  for  the 
most  part,  the  veins  that  are  regular  and  run  in  the  same 
direction,  are  the  richest,  it  has  been  observed  that 
those  spaces,  the  surface  of  which  was  most  spangled 
with  crystals,  were  those,  which  furnished  the  greatest 
plenty  of  gold.  It  is  found  in  larger  pieces  on  the 


mountains  and  barren  or  stony  rocks  than  in  the  vallies  $.  AME- 
or  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  But  in  whatever  place  it  RICA, 
may  have  been  gathered,  it  is  of  23£  carats  on  coming 
out  of  the  mine,  unless  it  be  mixed  with  sulphur,  silver,  ii" 

iron,  or  mercury ; a circumstance  that  rarely  occurs, 
except  at  Goyas  and  Ara&s. 

Every  man  who  discovered  a mine  was  obliged  to 
give  notice  of  it  to  the  government.  If  it  was  conceived 
to  be  of  little  consequence  by  those  persons  appointed 
to  examine  its  value,  it  was  always  given  up  to  the 
public  : but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  found  to  be  a 
rich  vein,  the  government  never  failed  to  reserve  a 
portion  of  it  for  themselves.  Another  share  was  given 
to  the  commandant ; a third  to  the  intendant ; and  two 
shares  were  awarded  to  the  discoverers  : the  remainder 
was  divided  amongst  the  miners  of  the  district,  in  pro- 
portion  to  their  circumstances,  which  were  determined 
by  the  number  of  their  slaves.  The  disputes  to  which 
this  species  of  property  gave  rise  fell  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  intendant,  with  the  right  of  appeal  from  his 
decrees  to  the  supreme  court  established  at  Lisbon, 
under  the  title  of  council  d’outremer. 

It  is  said  that  a slender  vein  of  this  metal  runs  through 
the  whole  country,  at  about  twenty-four  feet  from  the 
surface ; hut  it  is  too  thin  and  poor  to  answer  the  ex- 
pence of  digging.  Gold  is  always,  however,  to  be  col- 
lected in  the  beds  of  riven  which  have  pursued  the  same 
course  for  a considerable  time ; and,  tbere&re,  to  be 
able  to  divert  a stream  from  its  usual  channel  ia  es- 
teemed an  infallible  source  of  gain. 

The  employment  of  searching  the  bottoms  of  rivers 
and  torrents,  and  washing  the  gold  from  tbe  mud  and 
sand,  is  principally  performed  by  slaves,  who  are  chiefly 
negroes,  of  whom  tbe  Portuguese  keep  great  numbers 
for  that  purpose.  By  a particular  regulation,  these 
slaves  are  obliged  to  furnish  their  master  every  day 
with  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce  of  gold ; and  if,  by 
their  industry  or  good  fortune,  they  collect  a larger 
quantity,  the  surplus  is  considered  as  their  own  pro- 
perty, and  they  are  allowed  to  dispose  of  it  as  they 
think  fit;  by  which  means,  some  negroes  have,  it  is 


said,  purchased  slaves  of  their  own,  and  lived  in  great 
splendour;  their  origiual  master  having  no  other  de- 
mand upon  them  than  the  daily  supply  of  an  eighth  of 
au  ounce,  which  amounts  to  about  nine  shillings  ster- 
ling; the  Portuguese  ounce  being  somewhat  lighter 
than  our  troy  ounce. 

The  proprietors  of  the  mines  paid  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, as  above-mentioned,  a fifth  part  of  the  gold 
which  they  extracted  by  operations  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful ; and  this  fifth  of  the  gold  obtained  from  all  the 
mines  in  Brazil  was  estimated,  at  an  average,  to  amount 
annually  to  ubout  300,000/.  sterling:  consequently 
the  whole  capital  must  be  nearly  1,500,000/.  ster- 
ling. If  wc  add  to  this  the  gold  exchanged  with  the 
Spaniards  for  silver,  and  what  was  privately  brought 
to  Europe  without  payiug  the  duty,  which  amounted  to 
500,000/.  more,  the  annual  produce  of  the  Brazilian 
mines  was  about  2,000,000/.  sterling;  an  immense 
sum  to  be  found  in  a country  which  a few  years  ago 
was  not  known  to  produce  a single  grain. 

Among  the  many  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of 
trade,  may  be  ranked  thu  prohibition  wliicb  prevented 
the  people  of  Brazil  from  working  up  the  gold  of  their 
own  mines.  Even  the  tool*  and  instruments  used  by 
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S-  AMR-  the  artificers  for  such  purposes,  were  seized  and  con- 
WCA.  fisraied  by  the  strong  hand  of  arbitrary  power. 

It  was  only  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
that,  ^‘arnon<^8  ma^e  a part,  of  the  exports  from  Brazil 
L e 1 ’ to  Europe.  These  valuable  stones  are,  like  the  gold, 
found  frequently  in  the  beds  of  rivers  and  torrents. 
Before  they  were  supposed  to  be  of  any  value,  they 
were  often  perceived  in  washing  the  gold,  and  were 
consequently  thrown  away  with  the  sand  and  gravel ; 
and  numbers  of  large  stones,  that  would  have  enriched 
the  possessors,  passed  unregarded  through  the  hands 
of  several  persons  wholly  ignorant  of  their  nature. 

The  diamonds  sent  from  the  "New  to  the  Old  World 
were  enclosed  in  a casket  with  three  locks,  the.  key* 
of  which  were  separately  put  into  the  hands  bf  llie  chief 
members  of  administration ; and  those  keys  were  de- 
posited in  another  casket,  to  which  was  affixed  the 
viceroy's  seal.  While  the  exclusive  privilege  subsisted, 
this  precious  deposit,  on  its  arrival  in  Europe,  was 
remitted  to  government,  which,  according  to  a settled 
regulation,  retained  the  very  scarce  diamonds,  which 
exceeded  twenty  carats,  and  delivered  every  year,  for 
the  profit  of  the  company,  to  one,  or  to  several  con- 
tractors united,  40,000  carats,  at  prices  which  have 
successively  varied.  An  engagement  was  made  on 
one  hand  to  receive  that  quantity;  and  on  the  other 
not  to  distribute  any  more ; and  whatever  might  be  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  which  necessarily  varied,  the 
contract  was  faithfully  adhered  to. 

Before  the  recent  changes  in  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernment, that  court  threw  60,000  carats  of  diamonds 
into  trade,  which  was  monopolized  by  a single  merchant, 
who  paid  for  them  at  the  rate  of  about  1/.  11s.  6J.  per 
carat,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  130,000/.  sterling. 
The  contraband  trade  in  this  article  is  said,  by  persons 
competent  to  form  a just  estimate  on  the  subject,  to 
have  amounted  to  a teDth  more ; so  that  the  produce 
of  these  mines,  the  riches  of  which  have  been  so  much 
boasted  of,  did  not  exceed  annually  143,000/.  The 
rough  diamonds  used  to  be  purchased  from  the  mer- 
chants in  Lisbon,  and  other  places  in  Portugal,  by  the 
English  and  the  Dutch,  who,  after  cutting  and  polish- 
ing them  with  more  or  less  perfection,  disposed  of 
what  remained,  after  supplying  the  demand  of  their 
own  countries,  to  other  nations  of  Europe.  In  the 
diamond  and  mine  districts  are  found,  between  the 
parasitic  stones,  some  very  imperfect  amethysts  and 
topazes;  as  also  snpphires  ana  emeralds,  and  sonic 
fine  chrysolites.  Jacinths  or  granites  are  sometimes 
discovered  in  the  interstices  of  talc,  or  micaceous  stones; 
these,  as  well  as  some  other  precious  stones,  never 
having  been  subjected  to  a monopoly  like  diamonds  ; 
those  who  discovered  them  were  at  perfect  liberty  to 
dispose  of  them  in  the  manner  they  deemed  most  con- 
ducive to  their  interest. 

The  annual  exportation  of  these  stones  from  Janeiro, 
and  some  of  the  other  ports,  seldom  exceeded  6,250/. 
for  which  the  government  received  a duty  of  one  per 
cent,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  trifling  sum  of 
62/.  IOi.  sterling.  Mines  of  iron,  sulphur,  antimony, 
tin,  lead,  and  quick  silver,  are  likewise  found  in  this 
and  other  provinces  of  Brazil ; but  the  pursuit  of  gold 
has  too  much  diverted  the  attention  of  the  colonists 
from  more  useful  speculations.  It  was  long  supposed 
that  copper  had  been  withheld  by  nature  from  this  vast 
.and  fruitful  region  of  the  new  hemisphere;  but  later 


researches  have  shown  this  to  be  an  unfounded  suspi-  s.  AME- 
cion.  In  Rio  dc  Janeiro  there  exists  a rich  and  copious  RICA, 
mine  of  cupreous  pyrites  (pyrites  eupri);  one  cwt.  of 
this  mineral  yields  25  lbs.  of  pure  copper.  Similar 
mines  of  this  metal  have  also  been  discovered  in  Minas 
Geraes,  and  other  districts. 

$ III.  Political  ami  Moral  State  of  South  America. 

Amongst  the  inhabitants  of  £outh  America,  and 
more  particularly  amongst  the  Peruvians  and  all  classes  "4  Marat 
of  the  European  Spaniards,  pride  and  laziness  are 
said  to  be  the  predominant  passions.  Avarice  mav, 
likewise,  be  attributed  to  them  with  a great  deal  of 
propriety.  The  Indians  and  negToes  are  forbidden, 
under  die  severest  penalties,  to  intermarry ; for  di- 
vision between  these  two  classes  is  the  greatest  in- 
strument in  which  the  Spaniards  trust  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  colonies. 

The  1 s m .wN  t hi  bus  that  have  not  been  reduced  into  The  Indian 
settlements  by  the  different  missionaries,  are  said  to  trlb». 
maintain  their  original  character  in  the  highest  degree. 

They  are  described  as  valorous  and  hardy,  but  cruel, 
stupid,  and  faithless,  and  incapable  of  being  reduced 
under  the  laws  of  civil  society.  Several  attempts  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  to  better  the  moral  condition 
of  the  Indians  of  Darien,  but  they  were  as  often  drawn 
back  to  their  idolatrous  ways,  and  retired  into  their 
native  mountains.  They  live  by  fishing  and  the  chase, 
in  which  latter  they  are  very  dexterous,  and  extremely 
skilful  in  the  use  of  the  l>ow  and  arrow : their  bows 
are  made  of  a very  strong  but  flexible  kind  of  wood, 
called  chonla;  and  thrir  arrows  of  a species  of  light 
cane  called  viruli,  the  point  being  of  Ash-bones,  or  of 
the  same  chonta  roasted  or  burnt.  Their  favourite 
food  is  the  flesh  of  monkies.  and  there  are  an  incre- 
dible variety  of  these  animals  here.  They  are  much 
addicted  to  inebriety  and  sensual  gratifications ; for 
the  former,  they  make  use  of  a kind  of  drink  called 
mazato.  which  is  a fermentation  of  maize  and  plantains : 
they  go  almost  naked,  and  wear  only  a cloth  which 
serves  to  cover  thorn  in  front,  and  which  they  call 
panequiri.  They  all  deck  themselves  for  dress-orna- 
ments with  some  small  golden  rings  pendant  from  the 
nose,  the  gristle  of  which  is  bored  for  this  purpose  di- 
rectly after  their  children  are  born  : no  less  care  is  ob- 
served in  cultivating  the  growth  of  the  hair,  and  of 
permitting  it  to  flow  down  unconfined.  The  women 
adorn  both  their  legs  and  arms  with  strings  of  coral, 
beads  of  glass  and  of  gold.  The  priests,  who  are  called 
leres,  and  to  whom  singular  respect  is  shown,  paint 
their  faces  of  various  colours,  making  incisions  to  insert 
the  bitumen  that  they  use,  and  which  never  leaves 
them,  but  renders  them  for  ever  after  horrible  and  de- 
formed. It  has  been  affirmed  by  some  that  these 
priests  have  communication  with  the  devil,  and  that 
they  are,  upon  this  account,  confirmed  in  their  unna- 
tural and  beastly  customs. 

When  the  Spaniards  entered  Cuzco,  one  of  the  chief  Pern, 
cities  of  Peru,  they  were  astonished  by  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  the  edifices,  of  the  fortress,  and 
the  temple  of  the  sun ; and  upon  their  entering  the  city, 
in  1534,  when  the  same  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Don  Francisco  Pirarro,  for  Charles  V.,  it  was  then  the 
capital  of  the  whole  empire  of  Peru,  and  the  residence 
of  the  emperors.  Its  streets  were  large,  wide,  and 
straight;  though,  at  the  present  day,  Lima  stands  in 
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6.  AMR*  competition  with  it  in  regard  to  gTandeur.  The  houses 
JHCA.  are  almost  all  built  of  stone,  and  of  fine  proportions. 
The  cathedral,  which  has  the  title  of  La  Assuncion,  is 
^ar^e’  rich,  and  of  very  good  architecture, 

* Stitt,  and  has  been  thought  even  superior  to  the  cathedral  of 
Lima. 

The  great  fortress  bears  testimony  to  the  powers  of 
the  Incas,  and  excites  astonishment  in  the  mind  of 
every  beholder,  since  the  atones,  so  vast  and  shapeless, 
and  of  so  irregular  a superficies,  are  knit  together,  and 
laid  one  to  lit  into  the  other,  with  such  nicety  as  to 
want  no  mortar  or  other  material  whereby  to  fill  up  the 
interstices ; and  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  imagine  how 
they  could  work  them  in  this  manner,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  knew  not  the  use  of  iron,  steel,  or 
machinery  for  the  purpose.  The  other  remarkable  things 
are  the  baths  ; the  one  of  warm  and  the  other  of  cold 
water;  the  mins  of  a large  stone-way,  which  was  built 
by  order  of  the  Incas,  and  which  reached  as  far  as 
where  Lima  now  stands ; the  vestiges  of  some  sub- 
terraneous passages  which  led  to  the  fortress  from  the 
houses  or  palaces  of  the  Inca,  and  in  which  passages 
the  walls  were  cut  very  crooked,  admitting,  for  a certain 
space,  only  one  person  to  pass  at  a time,  and  this  side- 
ways, and  with  great  difficulty,  when  shortly  afterwards 
two  might  pass  abreast.  The  exit  was  by  a rock, 
worked  in  the  same  narrow  manner,  on  the  other  side; 
and  this  was  altogether  a plan  adopted  through  pru- 
dence, and  for  the  better  security  against  any  sudden 
assault,  since  here  a single  man  might  defend  himself 
against  a great  number. 

Lln**>  Lima,  which  may  well  be  considered  the  emporium  of 

the  New  World,  is  large,  populous,  rich,  handsome, 
and  superior  to  all  the  cities  of  South  America.  It  was 
founded  on  the  6th  of  January,  1535,  by  Don  Francisco 
Fizarro,  marquis  do  los  Charcas  y Atavilloa.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V.  gave  it  the  title  of  Royal  City,  on 
the  7th  of  December,  1537;  and  for  arms  a shield,  with 
three  crowns  of  gold  on  an  azure  field,  and  above  a 
star,  with  this  motto,  “ Hue  Signitm  vert  Regum  cst  ;* 
and  for  supporters  two  crowned  eagles,  and  on  their 
headg  a J and  a C\  initials  of  the  name  of  Jane  and 
Charles.  It  is  also  called  the  city  of  I,ob  Reyes  (the 
kings),  in  memory  of  the  day  of  its  foundation,  and  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  to  which  the  three  crowns 
on  the  shield  have  an  allusion.  It  is  situate  in  an  ex- 
tensive Uanura,  called  the  Valley  of  Rimac  ; and  from  a 
corruption  of  the  spelling  we  have  its  present  name, 
Lima.  On  the  N.  it  is  washed  by  the  river  of  the 
same  name ; and  over  this  is  a beautiful  stone  bridge 
o!  five  arches,  built  by  order  of  the  viceroy,  the  marquis 
of  Montes  Claros.  The  plaza  mayor  is  square  and 
large;  the  buildings  surrounding  the  same  are  magnifi- 
cent, and  in  the  midst  is  a large  brass  fountain,  made 
with  great  taste,  and  at  the  order  of  the  viceroy,  the 
count  of  Salvatierra.  The  episcopal  palace  is  the 
loftiest  and  finest  structure:  the  cathedral  is  of  hand- 
some architecture,  and  was  finished  building  on  the  8th 
of  December,  1758,  This  city  is  of  a triangular  figure, 
and  the  part  facing  the  river  is  two-thirds  of  a league 
long.  It  is  surrounded  by  a mud-wall,  with  346  balus- 
trades, the  work  of  the  viceroy,  the  duke  of  Plata,  and 
executed  by  the  engineer  Peter  Ramon,  a Fleming,  in 
-1685.  The  streets  are  wide,  although  the  houses  are 
low,  to  guard  against  mischief  in  earthquakes;  these  are, 
however,  of  comely  appearance,  convenient  in  their  in- 
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terior,  and  richly  adorned,  having,  almost  all  of  them,  s.  AME- 
gardens  and  orchards  attached.  The  city  is  divided  KH'A. 
into  five  parishes,  besides  two  other  churches,  where 
there  is  a priest,  who  acts  also  ns  a parish  priest,  and  ^Jj6^ 
another  parish  of  Indians  in  the  Cercado,  with  the  title 
of  Santiago,  administered  formerly  by  the  Jesuits.  It 
has  nineteen  convents  of  religious  orders,  nine  public 
hospitals,  and  an  university  with  the  title  of  San  Marcos, 
founded  in  1549,  by  the  bull  of  Pius  V.,  having  the  same 
privileges  as  the  university  of  Salamanca ; also  another 
royal  college,  founded  by  the  viceroy  of  Toledo;  a 
tridentine  seminary;  and  a beautiful  college,  with  a 
house  of  retirement  for  noble  families.  In  this  metro- 
polis resides  the  viceroy,  who  is  president  of  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  royal  audience  founded  in  1544,  also  of  the 
consulate  of  commerce,  founded  in  1G13.  The  pontiff 
Paul  erected  it  into  a bishopric  in  1539,  and  three 
years  afterwards  it  was  raised  into  an  archbishopric, 
ami  in  1571  declared  a metropolitan,  having  been 
previously  suftragan  to  the  archbishopric  of  Sevilla.  Its 
titular  was  Ran  Juan  Evangelista,  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  Cuzco,  which  has  the  titular  of  La  Assuncion,  the 
same  that  was  given  to  it  by  Francisco  Pizarro.  The 
tribunal  of  the  inquisition  was  erected  in  1570,  with  a 
jurisdiction  extending  as  far  as  the  river  Mayo,  which 
divides  the  kingdom  of  Quito  from  the  Neuvo  Revno 
de  Granada,  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  of 
Carthagena  commences.  Here  are  also  the  tribunal  of 
the  holy  crusade,  established  in  1574;  the  treasury, 
founded  in  1 607 ; and  the  royal  mint,  in  1 565,  and 
translated  to  Potosi  in  1570,  but  afterwords  re-estab- 
lished in  1603.  The  ecclesiastical  cabildo  is  composed 
of  five  dignitaries,  nine  canons,  six  minor  canons,  and 
as  many  other  inferior  minor  canons.  The  tribunal  of 
the  protemedicato  consists  of  a president,  a fiscal,  and 
two  examiners.  This  city  is  inhabited  by  many  families 
of  the  very  first  Spanish  nobility,  amongst  which  are 
reckoned  forty-five  titles  of  Castilla,  many  knights  of  the 
military  orders,  and  twenty-four  rich  mayoralties.  The 
house  of  Aropuero,  which  descends  by  the  female  line 
from  the  Incas  of  Peru,  enjoys  many  distinctions  and  pri- 
vileges, conceded  to  them  by  the  kings  of  Spain.  In  its 
cathedral  five  provincial  councils  have  been  celebrated, 
two  by  Don  Fr.  Geronimodc  taaisa,  in  the  years  1551 
and  1567 ; and  three  by  Santo  Toribio,  in  1582,  1591, 
and  1601. 

The  ancient  Indians  called  this  country  Tavantin- 
suyu,  which  signifies  the  four  parts.  That  of  the  E.  in 
which  is  the  imperial  city  of  Cuzco,  they  called  Colla- 
suyu,  or  eastern  part  of  the  empire;  that  of  the  W. 

Chine  hay-suyu  ; that  of  the  N.  Anti-suyu ; and  that  of 
the  S.  Conti-suvu.  This  great  country  is  divided  into 
ninety-six  provinces,  in  the  district  of  the  three  aforesaid 
audiences  ; and,  as  to  its  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
concerns,  into  an  archbishopric  and  eleven  bishoprics. 

The  proper  language  of  the  natives  is  the  Quechuan, 
commonly  called  Incan. 

The  ancient  religion  of  Peru  was  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  (he  sun,  from  which  they  thought  that  their 
emperors,  the.  Incas,  were  descended.  They  acknow- 
ledged and  adored  an  invisible  and  supreme  Being, 
whom  they  called  Pachamac,  that  is,  creator  and  pre- 
server of  the  universe.  The  founder  of  the  monarchy  of 
Peru  was  Matico  Capac,  in  company  with  MamaOcllo. 
his  sister ; and  this  empire  remained  for  n scries  of  seven- 
teen luca  monarebs,  until  die  reign  of  Sayri-Tupac,  who 
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S.  AME-  was  ihe  last;  and  renounced  the  throne  to  the  king  of 

1UCA.  Spain,  embracing  the  Catholic  religion,  and  taking  the 
name  of  Diego  Sayri-Tupac-Inca. 

PMticai  This  empire  is  peopled  with  many  barbarous  nations, 
who  live  in  the  wooas  and  on  the  mountains  like  wild 
beasts.  Many  of  them  have  embraced  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  have  become  reduced  to  a civilized  state  of 
life  in  the  cities  and  settlements  which  have  been 
founded  by  the  Spaniards.  They  are  robust,  pacific, 
and  kind : their  predominant  vice  is  drunkenness ; but 
they  are  ingenious  and  easily  imitate  whatever  they  see. 
Since  the  conquest,  the  Spaniards  have  been  established 
amongst  them,  and  the  descendants  of  these  they  call 
creoles  and  peruleros,  a race  at  once  clever,  valorous, 
and  docile,  of  fine  temper,  and  excellent  understanding, 
and  greatly  attached  to  strangers : but  they  have  been 
without  instruction  or  reward,  or  they  would  otherwise 
have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  literature,  and  car- 
ried the  arts  in  this  country  to  the  highest  pitch ; since, 
under  all  their  disadvantages,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  amongst  them  men  who  have  excelled  in  arms 
and  letters. 

The  European  Spaniards  are  called  chapetoncs,  and 
are  nearly  all  devoted  to  commercial  pursuits.  Some 
established  themselves  here,  and  formed  new  families ; 
whilst  others,  after  having  made  their  fortunes,  with 
great  fatigues  and  perils  by  land  and  sea,  returned  to 
Europe.  The  English,  French,  and  Dutch,  have  at- 
tempted several  times  to  establish  themselves  in  Peru; 
but  their  views  have  always  been  defeated  by  the  Spa- 
nish government,  who  were  aware  of  the  immense  trea- 
sures they  derived  from  it  in  gold,  silver,  jewels,  quick- 
silver, copper,  dyes,  woods,  balsams,  spices,  sarsapa- 
rilla, vanilla,  bark,  cacao,  and  a thousand  other  drugs 
and  productions,  not  to  mention  animals,  fruits,  birds, 
and  fish. 

The  first  bishops  of  Peru  were  put  to  death  by  the 
Indians  in  1538.  The  archbishopric  of  Lima  has  for 
suffragan  the  bishops  of  Cuzco,  Santiago  de  Chili,  Con- 
cepcion de  Chili,  Guamanca,  Arequipa,  Truxillo,  Quito, 
and  Panama ; and  the  archbishopric  of  \ji  Plata,  those 
of  La  Paz,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Tucuman,  and  Paraguay.  This  vast  empire  is  governed 
by  a viceroy,  who  resides  at  Lima,  this  being  the  capital 
and  metropolis.  He  has  the  title  of  governor  and  cap- 
tain-general of  all  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Peru, 
and  is  president  of  the  royal  audience  and  chancery  of 
Lima;  this  being  the  authority  on  which  depend  the 
other  magistracies  and  tribunals,  civil  and  criminal. 
The  provinces  are  governed,  some  by  governors,  and 
others  by  corregidors  nominated  by  the  king,  and  in 
some  settlements  there  remain  the  old  caciques,  or 
Indian  governors,  though  under  subordination  to  the 
former  powers.  The  Indians  pay  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  king,  which  is  more  moderate  with  regard 
to  such  as  voluntarily  acknowledge  their  obedience ; 
and  proportionably  larger  to  those  who  were  subjected 
by  force  of  arms  ; and,  again,  there  are  some  entirely 
free  from  this  exaction ; namely,  those  who  are  de- 
scendants of  the  first  allies  of  the  Spaniards,  and  who 
assisted  them  in  their  conquests. 

The  population  of  Cuzco,  which,  before  1720,  amount- 
ed to  26,000  souls,  has  been  much  diminished  by  a 
plague  experienced  in  that  year.  The  population  of 
Quito  amounted,  in  1802,  to  70,000  souls,  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  Indians;  and  it  has  been  suggested, 


by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  di*  s.  AME- 
posed  to  favour  the  new  order  of  things  establishing  RICA, 
there,  that  the  town  should  be  called  “ the  capital  of 
the  Indians.” 

Amongst  the  Spaniards  are  six  titles  of  marquises, 
one  of  count,  and  many  knights  of  military  orders,  and 
several  illustrious  families.  The  creoles  are  docile, 
humane,  courteous,  liberal,  attached  to  foreigners,  in- 
clined to  piety,  and  of  an  acute  genius  and  capacity. 

The  Indians  arc  the  most  civilized  of  the  kingdom, 
extremely  dexterous  in  all  arts  and  offices,  and  parti- 
cularly in  painting  ami  sculpture. 

The  population  of  Peru,  in  1796,  appears  from  the  Papulation 
Viagero  Universal,  and  Alvear  y Ponce,  to  have 
amounted  to  1 ,445,000  souls ; and  that  of  Chili  to 
720,000,  in  1806.  But  Mr.  Walton  greatly  exceeds 
this  estimate,  for  he  states  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  this  viceroyalty,  in  the  year  1812,  as  follows: 


Indians,  men,  women  and  children  ....  2,846,351 
Mulattocs,  mestizos,  sambos,  quadroons, 
negroes,  men,  women,  and  children  . . 1,227,040 

Creoles  born  in  Peru,  descendants  of  Spa- 
niards   476,593 

Spaniards  bom  in  Old  Spain,  residents  in 

Peru 294,412 


Inhabitants  in  Peru 4,844,396 

Inhabitants  in  Mexico  4,798,479 


In  Mexico  and  Peru,  subjects  to  Spain  . . 9,642,875 


The  possession  of  Chili  has  cost  Spain  more  blood  and  Chili, 
treasure  than  ail  the  rest  of  her  settlements  in  America. 

The  Araucanians,  occupying  but  a small  extent  of 
territory,  have,  with  far  inferior  arms,  not  only  been 
able  to  counterbalance  her  power  (till  then  reputed 
irresistible),  but  to  endanger  the  loss  of  her  best  esta- 
blished possessions.  Though  the  greater  part  of  her 
officers  nad  been  bred  in  that  school  of  war,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  her  soldier*,  armed  with  those  de- 
structive weapons  before  which  the  most  entensive 
empires  of  that  continent  had  fallen,  were  considered 
the  best  in  the  world,  yet  have  these  people  succeeded 
in  resisting  them.  The  Spaniards,  since  losing  their 
settlements  in  Araucania,  nave  prudently  confined  their 
views  to  establishing  themselves  firmly  in  that  part  of 
Chili  which  lies  between  the  S.  confines  of  Peru  and 
the  river  Biobio,  and  extends  from  S.  lat  24°  to  3(ty°  : 
this  they  have  divided  into  thirteen  provinces.  They  also 
possess  the  fortress  of  Valdivia,  in  the  country  of  the 
Cunchese,  the  Archipelago  of  Cbiloe,  and.  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez. 

These  provinces  are  governed  by  an  officer,  who  has  Govcni- 
UHually  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  combines 
the  title  of  president,  governor,  and  captain-general  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chili.  He  resides  in  the  city  of  St. 

Jago,  and  is  solely  dependent  upon  the  king,  except 
in  case  of  war,  when,  in  certain  points,  he  receives  his 
directions  from  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  In  quality  of 
captain-general,  he  commands  the  army,  and  has 
under  him  not  only  the  threu  principal  officers  of  the 
kingdom,  the  quarter- master,  the  seijeant-maior,  and 
the  commissary,  but  also  the  four  governors  of  Chiloe, 
Valdivia,  Valparaiso,  and  Juan  Fernandez.  As  presi- 
dent and  governor,  he  has  the  supreme  administration 
of  justice  and  presides  over  the  superior  tribunals  of 
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& AMF-  that  capital,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  all  over  the 
RICA.  Spanish  provinces  in  those  parts.  The  principal  of 
these  is  the  tribunal  of  -audience,  or  royal  senate,  whose 
ntdMini  decision  *s  final  'n  all  causes  of  importance,  both  civil 
Stair  antl  criminal ; and  is  divided  into  two  courts,  the  one 
for  the  trial  of  civil,  and  the  other  for  the  trial  of  crimi- 
nal causes.  Both  are  composed  of  several  respectable 
judges,  called  auditors,  of  a regent,  a fiscal,  or  royal 
procurator,  and  a protector  of  the  Indians.  All  these 
officers  receive  large  salaries  from  the  court-  Their 
judgment  is  final,  except  in  causes  where  the  sum  in 
litigation  exceeds  10,000  dollars, when  an  appeal  may  be 
baa  to  the  supreme  council  of  the  Indies.  The  other 
supreme  courts  are  those  of  finance,  of  the  cruzada  of 
vacant  lands,  and  the  consulate  or  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, which  is  wholly  independent  of  any  other  of 
that  kind.  The  provinces  are  governed  by  prefects, 
formerly  called  corregidors,  but  at  present  known  by 
the  name  of  sub-delegates ; these,  according  to  the 
forms  of  their  institution,  should  be  of  royal  nomination, 
but,  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  court,  they  are  usually 
appointed  by  the  captain-general,  of  whom  they  styl c 
themselves  the  lieutenants.  They  have  jurisdiction 
both  of  civil  and  military  affairs,  and  their  emoluments 
of  office  depend  entirely  upon  their  fees,  which  are  by 
no  means  regular.  In  each  capital  of  a province  there 
is,  or  at  least  should  be,  a municipal  magistracy,  called 
the  cabildo,  which  is  composed,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Spanish  dominions,  of  several  members,  called  regi- 
dores,  who  arc  appointed  for  life,  of  a standard-bearer, 
a procurator,  or  forensic  judge,  denominated  the  pro- 
vincial alcalde,  an  ulguazil,  or  high  sherifT,  and  of  two 
consuls  or  burgomasters,  called  alcaldes.  The  latter 
are  chosen  annually  from  among  the  principal  nobility 
by  the  cabildo  itself,  and  have  jurisdiction  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  causes  in  the  first  instance. 

Military  1 he  inhabitants  are  divided  into  regiments,  which 

*®rcc-  are  obliged  to  march  to  the  frontiers  or  the  sea-eoast  in 
case  of  war.  In  1792  there  were  15,856  militia  troops 
enrolled  in  the  two  bishopries  of  Santiago  and  Concep- 
tion; 10,218  in  the  first,  and  5,638  in  the  latter.  Be- 
sides this  regular  militia,  there  are  a great  many  city 
militias,  that  arc  commanded  by  commissaries,  who 
act  as  colonels.  A sufficient  force  also  of  regular 
troops  for  the  defence  of  tlie  country  is  maintained  by 
the  king.  All  the  veteran  troops  in  Chili  do  not  exceed 
2,000,  and  these  consist  of  artillery,  dragoons,  and 
infantry.  The  infantry,  as  well  as  the  artillery,  is 
under  the  command  of  two  lieutenant-colonels. 

Clergy.  In  its  ecclesiastical  government,  Chili  is  divided 
into  the  two  large  dioceses  of  Santiago  and  Con- 
ception, which  cities  are  the  residencies  of  the  bishops, 
who  are  suffragans  to  the  archbishop  of  Lima. 
The  first  diocese  extends  from  the  confines  of  Peru  to 
the  river  Maule,  comprehending  the  province  of  Cujo 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Andes.  The  second  com- 
prises all  the  rest  of  Chili,  with  the  islands,  although 
the  greater  part  of  this  extent  is  inhabited  by  pagans. 
The  cathedrals  are  supplied  with  a proper  number  of 
canons,  whose  revenues  depend  upon  the  tithes,  as  do 
those  of  the  bishops.  The  court  of  inquisition  at  Lima 
has  at  Santiago  a commissioner  with  several  subaltern 
officers.  Pedro  Valdivia,  on  his  first  entering  Chili, 
brought  with  him  the  monks  of  the  order  of  Mercy ; 
and  about  the  year  1553,  introduced  the  Dominicans 
and  strict  Franciscans.  The  Augustins  established 


themselves  there  in  1595;  and  the  hospitallers  of  St.  s.  AME- 
John  of  God,  about  the  year  1615.  These  religious  RICA, 
orders  have  all  a number  of  convents,  and  the  three 
first  form  distinct  jurisdictions.  The  brothers  of  St.  Politico* 
John  of  God  have  the  charge  of  the  hospitals,  under  a 
commissary,  who  is  dependent  upon  the  provincial  of 
Peru.  These  arc  the  only  religious  fraternities  now  in 
Chili.  The  Jesuits,  who  came  into  Chili  in  1593,  with 
the  nephew  of  their  founder,  Don  Martin  de  Loyola, 
formed  likewise  a separate  province.  Others  liave 
several  times  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  form 
establishments,  the  Chilians  having  always  opposed  the 
admission  of  new  orders  among  them.  In  Santiago 
and  Conception  are  several  convents  of  nuns ; but  they 
are  the  only  cities  that  contain  them. 

The  cities  are  built  in  the  best  situations  in  the  Cities, 
country.  Many  of  them,  however,  would  have  been 
better  placed,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  upon  the 
shores  of  the  large  rivers.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  those  of  more  recent  construction.  The  streets 
are  straight,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  arc  36  Freuch  feet  in  breadth.  On  account  of 
earthquakes  the  houses  are  generally  of  one  story; 
they  arc,  however,  very  commodious,  whitewashed 
without,  and  generally  painted  within.  Each  is  ac- 
commodated with  a pleasant  garden,  irrigated  by  an 
aqueduct,  which  furnishes  water  for  the  use  of  the 
family.  Those  belonging  to  the  wealthier  classes,  par- 
ticularly the  nobility,  are  furnished  with  much  splendour 
and  taste.  The  inhabitants,  perceiving  that  old  build- 
ings of  two  stories  have  resisted  the  most  violent  shocks, 
have  of  late  years  ventured  to  reside  in  the  upper  rooms, 
and  now  begin  to  construct  their  houses  in  the  Euro- 
pean manner.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  cities  have 
a better  appearance  than  formerly ; and  the  more  so, 
as  instead  of  forming  their  houses  of  clay  hardened  in 
lha  sun,  which  was  supposed  less  liable  to  injury,  they 
now  employ  brick  and  stone.  Cellars,  sewers,  and 
wells  were  formerly  much  more  common  than  at  pre- 
sent ; a circumstance  which  may  have  contributed  to 
render  the  buildings  more  secure  from  earthquakes. 

The  churches  are  generally  more  remarkable  for  their 
wealth  than  their  style  of  architecture.  The  cathedral 
and  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  capital,  which 
are  built  of  stone,  are,  however,  exceptions.  The  first 
was  constructed  at  the  royal  expence,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bishop  Don  Manuel  Alday,  an  excellent  and 
learned  prelate ; it  is  built  in  a masterly  style,  and  is 
384  French  feet  in  front.  The  plan  was  drawn  by  two 
English  architects,  who  superintended  the  work : but 
when  it  was  half  finished,  they  refused  to  go  on,  unless 
their  wages  were  increased.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  building  was  suspended,  when  two  of  the  Indians 
who  had  worked  under  the  Englishmen,  and  had  se- 
cretly found  means  of  instructing  themselves  in  every 
branch  of  the  art,  offered  to  complete  it,  which  they  did 
with  as  much  skill  and  perfection  as  their  masters 
themselves  could  have  displayed.  In  the  capital  the 
following  edifices  are  also  worthy  of  remark  : the  bar- 
racks for  the  dragoons,  the  mint,  which  has  becu  lately 
built  by  a Roman  architect,  and  the  hospital  for  orphans. 

Spanish  Chili,  in  consequence  of  the  freedom  granted  Populate, 
to  its  maritime  trade,  is  peopling  with  a rapidity  pro- 
portioned to  the  salubrity  of  its  climate  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soil.  Its  population,  in  general,  is  composed  of 
Europeans,  creoles,  Indians,  negroes,  and  mustees. 
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S.  A ME-  The  Europeans,  except  a few  French,  English,  and 
HICA.  Italians,  arc  Spaniards,  who  for  the  most  part  are  from 
the  southern  provinces  of  Spain.  D.  Cosme  Bueno, 
FtUiicml  whose  manuscript  account  of  Peru  is  stated  by  Robert- 
*°n!  as  having  ^>ecn  drawn  UP  in  1764,  (though  the 
copies  which  we  have  seen  of  this  work  contain  facts  of 
a later  date  by  at  least  CO  years),  gives  to  Chili  a popu- 
lation of '240.000  souls.  Malespiua,  who  visited  that 
country  in  1790,  is  of  opinion  that  this  estimate  is 
greatly  under  the  truLh;  and  we  have  been  lately  in- 
formed, on  good  authority,  that  the  present  population 
of  Chili  amounts  to  7*20,000  souls,  including  70,000 
independent  Araueanos. 

The  creoles,  who  form  the  greater  number,  ore  the 
descendants  of  Europeans.  Their  character,  with  some 
slight  difference  proceeding  from  climate  or  government, 
is  precisely  siniilur  to  that  of  the  other  American 
creoles  of  European  origin.  The  same  modes  of  think- 
ing, and  the  same  moral  qualities,  arc  discernible  in 
them  all.  This  uniformity,  which  furnishes  much  sub* 
ject  for  reflection,  has  never  yet  been  considered  by  any 
philosopher  in  its  full  extent.  Whatever  intelligent  and 
unprejudiced  travellers  have  observed  respecting  the 
characters  of  the  French  and  English  creoles,  will 
perfectly  apply  to  that  of  the  Chilian.  They  arc  gene- 
rally posses**.  (1  of  good  talents,  and  succeed  in  auy  of 
the  arts  to  which  they  apply  themselves.  They  would 
make  as  great  progress  in  the  useful  sciences  as  they 
have  done  in  metaphysics,  if  they  had  the  same  motives 
to  stimulate  them  as  are  found  in  Europe.  They  do 
not  readily  imbibe  prejudices,  and  are  not  tenacious  in 
retaining  them. 

As  scientific  hooks  and  instruments,  however,  are 
very  scarce,  or  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price,  their  talents 
aro  either  never  developed,  or  arc  wholly  employed 
upon  trifles.  The  cxpcnccs  of  printing  are  also  so  great, 
as  to  discourage  literary  exertion,  so  that  few  aspire  to 
the  reputation  of  authors.  The  knowledge  of  the  civil 
and  canonical  laws  is  held  in  great  esteem  by  them,  so 
that  many  of  the  Chilian  youth,  after  having  completed 
their  course  of  academical  education  in  Chili,  proceed 
to  Lima,  which  is  highly  celebrated  for  its  schools  of 
law,  in  order  to  be  instructed  in  that  science.  The  fine 
arts  are  in  a very  low  state  in  Chili,  and  even  the  me- 
chanical are  as  yet  very  far  from  perfection.  We  may 
except,  however,  those  of  carpentry,  and  the  working  of 
iron  and  the  precious  metals,  which  have  made  consi- 
derable progress,  in  consequence  of  the  information 
obtained  from  some  German  artists,  who  were  intro- 
duced into  the  country  by  that  worthy  ecclesiastic 
Father  Carlos,  of  Hainhausen,  in  Bavaria.  In  a word, 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  Chili  have,  for  these  latter 
years,  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  state  of  the  country  has 
already  assumed  a very  different  appearance. 

The  peasantry,  though  for  much  the  greater  part  of 
Spanish  origin,  dress  in  the  Araucanian  manner.  Dis- 
persed over  that  extensive  country,  and  unencumbered 
by  restraint,  they  possess  perfect  liberty,  and  lead  a 
tranquil  and  happy  life,  amidst  the  enjoyments  of  that 
delightful  climate.  Ravnal  observes,  **  the  principal 
part  of  these  robust  men  live  dispersed  upon  tneir  pos- 
sessions, and  cultivate  with  their  own  hands  a greater 
or  a less  extent  of  ground.  They  are  incited  to  this 
laudable  labour  by  a sky  always  clear  and  serene,  and 
a climate  the  most  agreeably  temperate  of  any  in  the 


two  hemispheres,  but  more  especially  by  a soil  whose  s.  AME- 
fertility  has  excited  the  admiration  of  all  travellers."  RICA 
They  are  naturally  gay,  and  fond  of  all  kinds  of  diversion. 

They  have  likewise  a taste  for  music,  and  compose 
verses  after  their  manner,  which,  although  rude  ana  in-  **  Slau. 
elegant,  possess  a certain  natural  simplicity  more 
interesting  than  the  laboured  compositions  of  cultivated 
poets.  Extemporaneous  rhymes,  or  improvisatori,  are 
common  among  them,  and  are  called  in  their  language 

Indladores.  Those  known  to  possess  this  talent  are 
teld  in  high  estimation,  aud  apply  themselves  to  no 
other  occupation.  In  the  countries  dependent  on  the 
Spanish  colonies,  there  is  generally  no  other  language  than 
the  Spanish  spoken,  but  on  the  frontiers  the  peasants 
speak  the  Araucanian,  or  Chilian,  as  well  as  the  former. 

The  men  dress  in  the  French,  and  the  women  in  the 
Peruvian  fashion,  except  that  the  women  of  Chili  wear 
their  garments  longer  than  those  of  Peru.  In  point  of 
luxury,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  inhabitant* 
of  the  two  countries  ; Lima  prescribes  the  fashions  for 
Chili,  as  Paris  does  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  Those  who 
are  wealthy  make  a splendid  display  in  their  dress, 
their  servants,  coaches,  or  titles.  Chili  alone,  of  all 
the  American  provinces,  has  enjoyed  the  superior  pri- 
vilege of  having  two  of  its  citizens  exalted  to  the  dignity 
of  grandees  of  Spain*,  the  one,  Don  Fernando  Irrazabaf, 
marquis  of  Valparaiso ; the  other,  Don  Fcrtnin  Curava- 
jal,  duke  of  San  Carlos. 

The  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  constant  exercise 
on  horseback  to  which  they  accustom  themselves  from 
childhood,  render  them  strong  and  active,  and  preserve 
them  from  many  diseases.  The  small  pox  is  not  so 
common  as  in  Europe,  but  it  makes  terrible  ravages 
when  it  appears,  lois  disease  was,  in  the  year  1766, 
for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the  province  of  Maule, 
where  it  became  very  fatal.  A countryman  who  had 
recovered  from  it,  conceived  the  idea  of  attempting  to 
cure  a number  of  unhappy  wretches,  who  had  been 
abandoned,  by  cow's  milk,  which  lie  gave  them  to 
drink,  or  administered  to  them  in  clysters.  With  this 
simple  remedy  he  cured  all  those  whom  he  attended ; 
while  the  physicians,  with  their  complicated  prescrip- 
tions, saved  but  a very  few. 

The  city  of  Caracas,  which,  with  its  vicinity,  hasfityof 
been  the  chief  theatre  of  the  exterminating  revolu-  Cmw. 
lion  with  which  this  continent  is  agitated,  is  built 
in  a valley  of  four  leagues  in  length,  in  a direction 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  between  that  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  rims  in  a line  with  the  sea  from  Coro  to 
Cumatm.  It  is,  as  it  were,  in  a basin  or  hollow  formed 
by  this  chain;  for  it  has  mountains  of  equal  height 
to  the  N.  and  to  the  S.  The  city  occupies  a space 
of  2,000  square  paces ; the  ground  on  which  it  stands 
remains  as  nature  formed  it,  art  having  done  nothing 
towards  levelling  it,  or  diminishing  its  irregularities. 

The  declivity  is  everywhere  decidedly  from  the  S.; 
the  whole  of  it  is  75  fathoms  perpendicular  from  * 
the  gate  De  la  Pastora  to  the  N.  unto  the  river 
Guaire,  which  bounds  the  city  to  the  S.  It  derives’ 
its  waters  from  four  small  rivers,  which,  after  having 
served  the  domestic  uses  of  the  city,  run  in  one 
channel  across  the  valley  of  Chacao,  aud  thence  into 
the  ocean  at  1 2 leagues  to  the  south  of  cape  Codcra. 

The  streets  of  Caracas,  like  those  of  many  modern 
cities,  are  in  parallel  lines,  about  20  feet  broad,  paved, 
and  running  N.,  S.,  E.,  and  \V.  The  houses  are  well 
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S.  AME-  built,  about  300  feet  from  each  other.  Although  this 
HIC'A.  city  suffered  greatly  by  the  earthquake  which  happened 
in  1812,  the  description  given  of  it  by  Dcpous  is  very 
near  the  truth.  The  great  square,  called  Plaza  Mayor,  is 
°* State.  deformed  by  booths  built  to  the  E.  and  W.,  which  are 
let  to  shopkeepers  for  the  profit  of  the  city ; and  for  the 
trifling  emolument  thus  derived  is  sacrificed  a most 
delightful  prospect.  The  square  is  well  paved,  and  in 
it  is  held  a market,  in  which  you  might  procure  in 
abundance  vegetables,  fruits,  fresh  and  salted  meat, 
fish,  poultry,  game,  bread,  paroquets,  and  monkies. 
The  cathedral,  which  is  situate  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
square,  has  no  symmetrical  connection  with  it.  This 
square  has  on  each  side  two  entrances.  The  second 
square  is  that  of  the  Candelaria,  surrounded  very  re- 
gularly by  an  open  palisade  of  iron  upon  stone-work 
of  an  unequal  height.  This  square,  although  not 
paved,  has  a soil  of  clay  mixed  with  sand,  which  is 
as  good  as  the  best  pavement,  and  altogether  it 
docs  not  fail  to  afford  an  agreeable  coup  deed. 
It  owes  nothing  to  the  buildings  that  compose  it,  nor 
is  there,  indeed,  one  fit  to  engage  the  attention,  -save 
the  church  of  Cundelaria,  which'  although  not  of  per- 
fect geometrical  proportion,  has  a front  which  diverts 
the  eye,  and  is  by  no  means  a disadvantage  to  the 
square.  The  third  square  is  that  of  St.  Paul : its  only 
ornament  is  a fountain  in  its  centre.  The  church  of 
St.  Paul  is,  indeed,  at  the  S.  E.  angle,  but  has  no 
other  symmetrical  relation  with  the  square  than  that  it 
forms  a part  of  it.  This  square  is  neither  paved  nor 
even.  The  other  squares  are,  1st,  that  of  Trinidad, 
which  has  not  even  the  form  of  a square,  and  the 
ground  of  which  is  extremely  uneven  and  neglected ; 
2d,  that  of  St.  Hyacinth,  containing  the  convent  of  the 
Dominicans,  and  bordered  on  the  E.  by  the  pavement 
of  a street,  and  crossed  by  another,  so  as  to  induce  a 
supposition  that  it  was  never  intended  for  a square  ; 
3<1,  that  of  Sc  Lazarus,  which  is  a sort  of  enclosure 
before  the  church  of  that  name,  situate  to  the  S.  E.  of 
the  city;  it  has  the  merit  of  neatness,  but  so  detached 
from  the  town  that  it  does  not  appear  to  form  a part 
of  it;  4th,  the  square  of  Pastoru,  which  is  surrounded 
by  ruins ; 5th,  the  square  of  St.  John,  which  is  spa- 
cious, but  irregular,  unpaved,  and  bordered  only  on 
the  W.  side  by  a row  of  houses  of  mean  construction.  It 
is  in  this  square  that  the  mounted  militia  are  exercised. 

The  houses  of  individuals  arc  handsome  and  well 
built.  There  are  a great  number,  in  the  interior  of  the 
city,  which  consist  of  separate  stories,  and  are  of  a 
very  handsome  appearance.  Some  are  of  brick,  but 
the  greater  part  are  of  masoury,  made  nearly  after  the 
manner  of  the  Romans,  and  on  the  plan  now  adopted 
when  building  in  marshes  or  in  the  sea,  &c.  according 
to  the  method  published  by  Mr.  Tardiff,  in  1757.  They 
make  a sort  of  frame  without  a bottom,  with  planks  of 
five  feet  long  and  three  high,  which  becomes  the  model 
ot  the  front  of  the  wall  about  to  be  erected.  The 
ground  on  which  they  build  serves  as  a foundation  to 
this  frame  or  support,  and  the  frame  is  removed  as 
each  tier  or  part  is  added  to  complete  the  walls.  They 
cover  the  walls  with  mortar,  called  in  the  country  tapia. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  this  mortar:  the  first,  to  which 
they  give  the  nompous  name  of  royal  tapia,  is  made  of 
the  sand  of  the  river  mixed  with  chalk,  to  which  arc 
frequently  added  flints,  stones,  and  pcbbl  es ; the  second 
is  composed  of  common  sand  with  a very  small  quan- 


tity of  chalk.  A person  easily  distinguishes,  by  the  s.  AME- 
mixture  of  these  materials,  that  which  is  the  most  1UCA. 
durable ; yet  both  acquire,  by  means  of  the  pestle,  a 
consistency  which  braves  for  a long  time  the  incle-  r*iitical 
mencies  of  the  seasons  and  the  effects  of  lime.  The  ***o^r>^ 
outside  of  the  houses,  when  made  rough  and  whitened, 
appears  equal  to  free-stone.  The  timber  of  the  roof  is 
formed,  as  it  were,  into  a double  slope.  The  wood 
work  is  well  joined,  very  elegant,  and  of  an  excellent 
description  of  wood,  which  the  country  furnishes  in 
ttbundunce.  The  houses  of  the  principal  people  of  the 
city,  in  general,  are  neatly  and  even  richly  furnished  : 
they  have  handsome  glasses,  elegant  curtains  of  crim- 
son damask  at  the  windows  and  at  the  inner  doors ; 
chairs  and  sofas  of  wood,  with  the  scats  covered  with 
leather  or  damask  stuffed  with  hair,  worked  iu  a Gothic 
style,  but  overloaded  with  gilding;  beds,  with  the 
head-boards  raised  very  high,  exposing  to  the  sight 
nothing  but  gold,  covered  with  handsome  damask 
counterpanes,  and  several  pillows  of  feathers  covered 
with  muslin  cases  ornamented  with  lace ; hut  there  is 
seldom  more  than  one  bed  of  this  magnificence  in 
each  house,  and  this  is  generally  the  nuptial  bed, 
though  being,  in  fact,  merely  kept  ibr  show.  The  feet 
of  the  tables  and  the  commodes  are  richly  gilt : elegant 
lustres  arc  suspended  in  the  principal  apartments ; the 
very  cornices  appear  to  have  been  dipped  iu  gold,  whilst 
superb  carpets  are  spread  over  the  part  of  the  floor 
whereon  the  seats  of  honour  are  placed;  the  furniture 
is  arranged  in  the  hall  in  such  a manner  that  the  sofa, 
which  forms  an  essenlial  part  of  it,  stands  at  one  end 
with  chairs  on  the  right  and  left,  and  opposite  the  prin- 
cipal bed  in  the  house,  which  stauds  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity, in  a chamber,  the  door  of  which  is  kept  open, 
or  is  equally  exposed  to  view,  in  an  alcove.  These 
apartments,  always  very  elegant  and  highly  ornamented, 
are  in  a manner  prohibited  to  those  who  inhabit  the 
house:  they  are  only  opened,  with  a few  exceptions, 
in  honour  of  guests  of  superior  rank. 

The  city  of  Caracas  possesses  no  other  public  build- 
ings than  such  as  are  dedicated  to  religion.  The  cap- 
tain-general, the  members  of  the  royal  audience,  the 
intendant,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  tribunal,  occupy 
hired  houses ; even  the  hospital  for  the  troops  is  a pri- 
vate house.  The  couladuria,  or  treasury,  is  the  only 
building  belonging  to  the  king,  and  its  construction  is 
far  from  bespeaking  the  majesty  of  its  owner.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  barracks ; they  are  new,  elegantly  built,  and 
situate  in  a spot  where  the  sight  breaks  upon  the  city, 
and  are  two  stories  high,  in  which  they  can  conveniently 
lodge  2,000  men.  They  arc  occupied  only  by  the  troops 
of  the  line;  the  militia  having  barracks  of  their  own, 
consisting  of  a house,  at  the  opposite  part  of  the  city. . 

Caracas  is  the  seat  of  the  archbishopric  of  Venezuela,  Erclr»k*tl- 
thc  diocese  of  which  is  very  extensive,  it  being  bounded  cal  impart* 
on  the  N.  by  the  sea,  from  the  river  (Jnarc  to  the  *ncr' 
jurisdiction  of  Coro;  on  the  E.  by  the  province  of 
Cumana;  on  the  S.  by  the  Orinoco;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  bishopric  of  Merida.  Caracas  was  erected  into 
an  archbishopric  in  1B03.  The  annual  revenue  of  the 
archbishopric  depends  on  the  abundance  of  the  harvests 
and  the  price  of  commodities,  on  which  they  lake  the 
tithes:  these  tithes  are  equally  divided  between  the 
archbishopric,  the  chapter,  the  king,  and  the  minister* 
of  religion.  The  fourth  part,  belonging  to  the  prelate, 
amounted,  on  an  average,  before  the  war  terminated  by 
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S.  AMR.  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  to  60,000  dollars  per  annum. 

RICA.  The  decrease  of  cultivation  will  for  a longtime  prevent 
the  episcopal  revenues  amounting  to  the  above  sum. 

Political  Indeed  the  archbishop  does  not  even  enjoy  the  whole 

*”£&***  fourth  part  of  the  tithes,  the  king  having  re- 

served to  himself  the  application  of  the  third  of  this 
quarter,  and  chargiug  upon  it  certain  pensions.  The 
seat  of  this  archbishopric  was  established  at  Coro  in 
1532,  and  translated  to  Caracas  in  1636. 

The  cathedral  church  does  not  merit  a description 
but  from  the  rank  it  holds  in  the  hierarchy ; not  but  that 
the  interior  is  decorated  with  hangings  and  gilding,  and 
that  the  sacerdotal  robes  and  sacred  vases  are  suffi- 
ciently splendid,  but  that  its  construction,  its  architec- 
ture, its  dimensions,  and  its  arrangements,  are  void  of 
majesty  and  regularity.  It  is  about  2.50  feet  long,  and 
75  broad  ; it  is  low,  and  supported  in  the  interior  by 
24  pillars,  in  four  rows,  which  run  the  whole  length  of 
the  cathedral.  Tho  two  centre  rows  form  the  nave  of 
the  church,  which  is  25  feet  broad  ; the  other  two  rows 
divide  the  aisles  at  equal  distances  of  12$  feet,  so 
that  the  nave  alone  is  of  the  width  of  the  two  aisles, 
which  are  on  its  right  and  left.  The  chief  altar,  in- 
stead of  being,  like  the  Roman  altars,  in  the  centre,  is 
placed  against  the  wall.  The  choir  occupies  one  half 
of  the  nave,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  church  is  such, 
that  not  more  than  400  persons  can  see  the  officiating 
priest,  at  whatever  altar  he  may  be  performing  the 
service.  The  exterior  does  not  evince  any  taste  or 
skill  in  the  architect;  the  steeple  alone,  without  having 
received  any  embellishment  from  art,  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  a boldness  to  which  the  cathedral  has  no  pre- 
tensions. The  only  clock  in  Caracas  is  in  this  steeple ; 
it  strikes  the  quarters,  and  keeps  time  pretty  well. 
The  humble  architecture  of  the  first  church  in  Caracas 
springs  from  a source  highly  honourable  to  the  inha- 
bitants, and  which  we  are  therefore  bound  to  relate. 
The  episcopal  chair  having  been  translated  from  Coro 
to  Caracas  (as  we  have  before  observed),  in  1636,  there 
was  no  necessity,  until  this  period,  for  a cathedral  in 
this  city ; and  when  they  had  begun  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution a project  of  erecting  a magnificent  church,  there 
happened,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1641,  a violent  earth- 
quake, which  did  great  damage  in  the  city.  This  was 
regarded  as  an  admonition  of  heaven  to  make  the  fabric 
more  capable  of  resisting  this  sort  of  catastrophe  than 
of  attracting  the  admiration  of  the  curious.  From  this 
time,  therefore,  they  no  longer  thought  of,  or  rather 
they  renounced,  all  ideas  of  magnificence,  to  give  the 
building  nothing  but  solidity.  But  as  they  had  never 
since  experienced  any  shock  of  an  earthquake,  they 
soon  resumed  the  project  of  building  a handsome  ca- 
thedral. 

AL»uncr».  The  people  of  Caracas,  like  all  the  Spaniards,  arc 
proud  of  being  Christians,  and  are  very  attentive  to 
the  duties  of  religion — that  is,  to  the  mass,  days  of  obli- 
gation, to  sermons  and  processions ; but  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  they  do  not  admit  vespers  in  the  num- 
ber of  religious  exercises,  agTecably  to  the  custom  of 
Old  Spain  and  other  Catholic  countries.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  men  going  to  church  should  wear  a cloak 
or  great  coat,  or  that  they  be  dressed  in  a long  coat ; 
one  of  these  habits  is  indispensible,  neither  rank  nor 
colour  affording  an  exemption. 

The  dress  of  the  women,  worn  only  in  sacred  duties, 
is  now  made  of  silk  or  velvet,  enrished  with  handsome 


lace,  which  often  costs  from  400  to  800  dollars.  Such  3,  AMT. 
as  have  no  means  of  procuring  the  customary  church  RICA,* 
dress,  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  masses  that  are  said 
before  day-break,  and  which  are  called  mi&a*  de  ma-  Political 
drug ada,  and  are  performed  at  these  hours  greatly  for  the  Mnd 
convenience  of  those  who  are  destitute  of  clothes  suf- 
ficiently  decent  to  appear  at  church  during  the  day. 

The  Spaniards  have  no  other  festivals  but  those 
contained  in  the  Roman  calendar.  They  are  so  multi- 
plied at  Caracas  that  there  are  very  few  days  in  the 
year  on  which  they  do  not  celebrate  the  festival  of 
some  saint  or  virgin  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  city. 

What  greatly  multiplies  the  number  is,  that  each  festi- 
val is  preceded  by  nine  days  of  devotion,  consecrated 
entirely  to  prayers,  and  followed  by  eight  days,  in 
which  the  faithful  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  of 
the  whole  city,  joiu  to  prayers  public  amusements, 
such  as  fire-works,  music,  balls,  &c. ; but  the  pleasures 
of  these  festivals  never  extend  to  the  tabic.  Public 
feasts,  so  common  among  all  other  people,  are  unknown 
on  such  occasions  among  the  Spaniards.  These  people 
are  sober  even  in  the  delirium  of  pleasure.  The  most 
striking  part  of  their  festivals  is  the  procession  of  tho 
saint  they  celebrate ; they  perform  this  always  in  the 
afternoon : the  saint,  represented  by  an  effigy  of  human 
stature,  is  richly  dressed  ; it  is  borne  on  a table  hand- 
somely decorated,  and  followed  or  preceded  by  some 
other  saint  of  the  same  church,  dressed  less  sumptu- 
ously ; a great  number  of  banners  and  crosses  open  the 
cavalcade ; the  men  walk  in  two  lines ; each  of  the 
principal  persons  holds  a wax  taper,  then  follow  the 
music,  the  clergy,  the  civil  officers,  and  at  last  the  wo- 
men and  a file  of  bayonets.  The  followers  are  always 
very  numerous.  All  the  windows  in  the  streets  through 
which  the  procession  passes  are  ornamented  with  float- 
ing streamers,  which  give  the  whole  neighbourhood  an 
air  of  festivity  and  rejoicing.  The  windows  of  the 
French,  in  particular,  are  filled  with  ladies,  who  repair 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  view  the  agreeable  spec- 
tacle. But  the  principal  and  almost  exclusive  devotion 
of  the  Spaniards  is  to  the  holy  Virgin ; they  have  her 
in  every  church  under  different  denominations,  and  in 
every  case  she  has  established  herself  in  a manner  more 
or  less  miraculous. 

The  sum  of  the  public  amusements  at  Caracas  is  the 
playhouse,  at  which  they  perform  only  on  festivals, 
the  price  of  admission  being  a real,  nearly  sixpence 
English,  a sum  sufficiently  indicating  the  talents  of  the 
artors,  and  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  theatre. 

All  the  plays,  bad  enough  in  themselves,  arc  yet  more 
miserably  performed.  The  performers  of  Caracas  may 
be  compared  to  strolling  players,  who  live  by  moving 
pity  rather  than  by  affording  amusement;  every  body 
must  suppose,  from  this  description,  that  an  exhibition 
of  this  sort  is  altogether  deserted,  but  the  reader  may 
be  assured  that  the  rich  and  poor,  the  young  and  the 
old,  the  nobleman  ami  plebeian,  the  governor  and  the 
governed,  all  assiduously  frequent  the  theatre.  Inde- 
pendently of  three  tennis-courts,  a few  billiard -tables 
in  a bad  condition,  scattered  through  the  city,  and 
which  are  but  rarely  frequented,  complete  the  catalogue 
of  amusements  at  Caracas,  indeed  the  Spaniards  ap- 
pear averse  to  all  places  of  amusement ; they  live  in 
their  houses  as  if  they  were  prisons,  they  never  quit 
them  but  to  go  to  church,  or  to  fulfil  the  offices  imposed 
on  them  by  their  stations  in  society. 
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S.  AME-  The  city  of  Caracas  contained,  according  to  the 
RICA,  clerical  census  of  18(12,  31,234  souls,  and  in  1806  they 
exceeded  40,000.  This  population  is  classed  into 
Political  whites,  slaves,  freed  people,  and  a very  few  Indians. 
""staST**  The  k™1  ^orm  a f°urth  pert  of  the  amount,  the 

a e\  slaves  a third  part,  the  Indians  a twentieth  part,  and 
of°Canucas  *ke  f,cc4  *oeu  the  remainder.  In  the  white  population 
there  are  six  Castilian  titles,  three  marquisses,  and 
three  counts.  All  the  whites  pretend  to  be  noble,  and 
nearly  one-third  of  them  arc  acknowledged  to  be  so. 
The  whites  arc  all  either  planters,  merchants,  soldiers, 
priests,  monks,  financiers,  or  lawyers.  A Spanish 
white  person,  especially  a creole,  however  poor  he  may 
be,  thinks  it  the  greatest  disgrace  to  labour  as  a me- 
chanic. lire  Europeans  in  Caracas  form  at  least  two 
very  distinct  classes;  the  first  comprises  those  who 
come  from  Spain  with  appointments ; the  second  those 
actuated  by  industry  and  a spirit  of  enterprize,  and 
who  emigrate  to  acquire  wealth.  The  greater  part  of 
these  come  from  Catalonia  and  Biscay;  their  views 
are  purely  mercantile.  Both  Catalonians  and  Biscayans 
are  distinguished  among  their  fellow-citizens  by  the 
good  faith  they  observe  in  their  business,  and  by  their 
punctuality  in  their  payments.  The  former  class,  the 
European  placemen,  are  most  obnoxious  to  the  creoles, 
and  these  arc,  in  point  of  ability  and  education,  almost 
always  the  superiors.  The  Spaniurds  from  the  Canary 
islands,  who  arc  impelled  by  want,  rather  than  fired 
by  ambition,  to  quit  their  native  soil  and  to  establish 
themselves  at  Caracas,  import  with  them  the  united 
industry  of  the  Catalonians  and  Biscayans.  Their 
genius  assimilates  more  to  that  of  the  latter  than  to 
that  of  the  former ; but,  in  fine,  both  are  useful  citizens, 
like  all  who  strive  by  honest  means  to  gain  their  liveli- 
hood, and  who  arc  not  ashamed  to  prove  by  example 
that  man  is  bom  to  labour.  The  women  of  Caracas 
are  agreeable,  sensible,  and  engaging;  few  of  them  are 
fair,  but  they  have  jet  black  hair,  with  complexions  as 
clear  as  alabaster;  their  eyes  are  large,  well  set,  and 
lovely,  whilst  the  carnatiou  of  their  lips  marks  a health 
and  vigour  of  constitution.  There  are  very  few,  how- 
ever, above  the  middle  size,  whilst  there  are  a great 
many  under ; and  their  feet,  too  are  rarely  handsome. 
As  they  pass  a great  part  of  their  lives  at  their  windows, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  solicitous  to  display  that 
in  which  nature  has  most  favoured  them.  There  arc 
no  female  schools  here ; the  women,  therefore,  learn 
nothing  but  what  their  parents  teach  them,  which  is 
confined,  in  many  cases,  to  praying,  reading  badly, 
*nd  writing  worse;  it  is  difficult  for  any  but  an  inspired 
lover  to  read  their  scrawl.  They  have  neither  dancing, 
drawing,  nor  music  masters ; all  they  leam  of  these 
accomplishments  is  to  play  a few  airs  on  the  guitar  and 
piano-forte;  there  are  but  a very  few  who  understand 
the  rudiments  of  music.  But,  in  spite  of  this  want  of 
education,  the  ladies  of  Caracas  know  very  well  how 
to  unite  social  manners  with  politeness,  ancl  the  art  of 
coquetry  with  feminine  modesty.  This  is,  however,  a 
picture  only  of  those  women  whose  husbands  or  fathers 
possess  large  fortunes  or  lucrative  places ; for  that  part 
of  the  female  sex  who  are  doomed  to  procure  their  own 
livelihood,  seldom  know  of  any  other  means  of  exist- 
ence than  the  public  prostitution  of  their  virtue  : about 
two  hundred  of  these  poor  creatures  pass  their  days 
in  rags  and  tatters  in  the  ground-floors  of  houses,  and 
stroll  out  only  at  night  to  procure  the  pittance  for  their 


next  day’s  fare;  their  dress  is  a white  petticoat  and  s.  AME- 
cloak,  with  a pasteboard  bonnet  covered  with  lustring,  RICA, 
to  which  they  attach  a bunch  of  artificial  flowers  and 
tinsel.  The  same  dress  often  serves  in  one  evening 
for  two  or  three  of  these  unhappy  beings.  The  class  aw%at°ni1 
of  domestic  slaves  is  considerable  at  Caracas,  since  a 
person  believes  himself  rich  only  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  slaves  he  has  in  his  house.  In  general,  four 
times  more  servants  arc  kept  than  are  necessary,  for 
this  is  thought  an  effectual  method  of  concealing  po- 
verty. Thus  a white  woman  goes  to  mass  with  two 
negro  or  mulatto  women  in  her  train,  without  having 
an  equal  value  in  any  other  species  of  properly.  Those 
who  arc  reputedly  rich  are  followed  by  four  or  five  ser- 
vants, whilst  as  many  attend  every  white  person  of  the 
same  family  going  to  another  church.  Some  houses  at 
Caracas  contain  twelve  or  fifteen  servants,  without 
counting  the  footmen  in  attendance  on  the  men. 

Probably  there  is  not  a city  throughout  all  the  West 
Indies  that  has  so  great  a proportion,  with  respect  to 
other  classes,  of  enfranchised  persons  and  their  de- 
scendants, as  Caracas;  they  carry  on  all  the  trades 
which  the  whites  disdain.  Every  carpenter,  joiner, 
mason,  blacksmith,  locksmith,  tailor,  shoemaker,  and 
goldsmith,  &c.  is,  or  has  been,  an  enfranchised  slave. 

They  do  not  excel  in  any  of  these  trades,  because,  in 
learning  them  mechanically,  they  always  err  in  the  prin- 
ciple; moreover,  indolence,  which  is  so  natnral  to  them, 
extinguishes  that  emulation  to  which  the  arts  owe  all 
their  progress.  However,  their  masonry  and  their  car- 
pentry arc  sufficiently  correct,  but  the  joiner's  art  is 
yet  in  its  infancy.  They  work  very  little;  and  what 
appears  rather  contradictory  is,  that  they  work  much 
cheaper  than  the  European  artists;  in  general,  bur- 
dened with  families,  they  live  heaped  up  together  in 
poor  houses,  and  in  the  midst  of  privations.  In  this 
state  of  poverty,  to  employ  them,  you  must  afford  an 
immediate  advance  of  money.  The  blacksmith  never 
has  coals  nor  fire.  The  carpenter  is  always  without 
wood  even  for  a table : even  the  wants  of  their  families 
must  be  administered  to  by  their  employer.  In  fine, 
the  predominant  passion  among  this  class  of  people  is 
to  consume  their  lives  in  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and 
they  are  fond  of  forming  themselves  into  religious  soci- 
eties; indeed  there  are  few  churches  that  have  not  one 
or  two  of  these  fraternities,  composed  entirely  of  en- 
franchised slaves.  Every  one  has  its  uniform,  differing 
from  the  other  only  in  colour. 

The  education  of  the  youth  of  Caracas,  and  of  the  Education 
whole  archbishopric,  is  entirely  in  a college  and  an  uni-  •*  Cameo*, 
versity  united  together.  The  foundation  of  the  college 
preceded  that  of  the  university  by  more  than  sixty  years. 

This  institution  originated  in  the  piety  and  care  of  Bishop 
A.  Gonzales  de  Acuna,  who  died  in  1682.  At  first  no- 
thing was  taught  here  but  Latin,  with  the  addition  of 
scholastic  philosophy  and  theology.  It  has  now  a 
reading  and  a writing  school ; three  Latin  schools,  in 
one  of  which  they  profess  rhetoric ; two  professors  of 
philosophy,  one  of  which  is  a lay  or  secular  priest,  and 
the  other  a Dominican;  four  professors  of  theology, 
two  for  school  divinity,  one  for  ethics,  and  another  for 
positive  divinity,  the  last  of  which  ought  atways  to  be 
a Dominican ; a professor  of  civil  law ; a professor  of 
canon  law;  a professor  of  medicine.  The  university 
and  college  of  Caracas  have  only  a capital  of  47,748 
dollars  and  6£  reals,  put  out  at  interest,  and  producing 
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S.  AME-  annually  2387  dollars,  31  reals : this  sum  pay*  the  twelve 
RICA,  professors.  All  the  ranks  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and 
doctor,  are  granted  at  the  university.  The  first  is  given 
Political  by  the  rector,  the  two  others  by  the  chancellor,  who  is 
also  endowed  with  the  quality  of  schoolmaster.  The 
oath  of  each  rank  is  to  maintain  the  immaculate  con- 
ception, not  to  teach  nor  practise  regicide  nor  tyranni- 
cide, and  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas.  In 
this  college  and  university  there  were,  in  1802,  sixty- 
four  boarders,  and  40*2  students  not  boarders,  viz. : 


In  the  lower  classes,  comprising  rhetoric  . . . ‘20*2 

Philosophy 140 

Theology 36 

Canon  and  civil  law  , . 55 

Physic H 

In  the  school  of  sacred  music  .........  22 


466 

The  Spaniards  of  Caracas,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
Stand  least  in  need  of  a police  to  preserve  public  tran- 
quillity. Their  natural  sobriety,  and  more  especially 
their  phlegmatic  disposition,  render  quarrels  and  tumults 
very  rare  among  them.  Here  there  is  never  any  noise 
in  the  streets;  every  body  in  them  is  silent,  dull,  and 
grave ; 300  to  400  people  coming  out  of  a church  make 
no  more  noise  than  a tortoise  moving  along  the  sand. 
But  if  the  magistrate  has  nothing  to  fear  from  open 
crimes,  he  has  so  much  tlic  more  to  apprehend  from 
assassinations,  thefts,  frauds,  and  treachery.  The 
Spaniard  is  far  from  exempt  from  that  vindictive  spirit, 
which  is  the  more  dangerous  as  it  seeks  its  revenge  only 
in  the  dark  ; and  from  that  rancour  which  veils  itself 
with  the  mask  of  friendship  to  procure  an  opportunity 
of  gratifying  its  vcngance.  A person  who,  from  his 
station  and  condition,  has  no  chance  ofrevemring  him- 
self, save  by  his  own  hands,  exhibits  very  little,  or  no 
passion  when  he  receives  the  offence;  but  from  that 
mstant  he  watches  the  opportunity,  which  he  seldom 
suffers  to  escape  him,  of  plunging  a poignard  in  the  heart 
of  his  enemy.  The  Spaniards  from  the  province  of 
Andalusia  arc  particularly  branded  with  this  criminal 
habit.  We  are  assured  that  these  unfortunate  events 
were  unknown  here  before  the  vear  1778,  at  which 
time  the  liberty  of  trading  with  tlic  province  of  Vene- 
zuela, which  was  before  exclusively  granted  to  the  com- 
pany of  Guipuscoa,  was  extended  to  all  the  ports  of 
Spain,  and  drew  a number  of  Spaniards  to  Caracas 
from  every  province,  and  particularly  from  that  of 
Andalusia.  It  is  true  that  almost  all  assassinations 
that  happen  at  Caracas  are  perpetrated  by  the  Euro- 
peans *.  those  that  can  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
creoles  are  most  rare.  But  all  the  thefts  arc  committed 
by  the  whites,  or  pretended  whites  of  the  country,  and 
the  enfranchised  persons.  False  measures,  false  weights, 
changing  of  commodities  and  provisions,  arc  likewise 
frequent  practices,  because  they  are  looked  upon  less 
as  acts  of  dishonesty  than  as  proofs  of  an  address  of 
which  they  are  proud.  However  great  may  he  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  police,  it  is  certain  many  things  call 
loudly  upon  their  attention.  It  will  hardly  he  believed 
that  the  city  of  Caracas,  the  capital  of  the  province,' 
and  able  to  supply  homed  cattle  to  all  the  foreign  pos- 
sessions in  America,  is  many  days  in  the  year  itself  in 
want  of  butcher's  meal.  The  residence  of  a captain- 
general,  the  scat  of  an  archbishop,  of  a royal  audience, 
and  of  the  principal  tribunals  of  appeal,  with  a popula- 


tion of  more  than  40,000  souls,  and,  in  short,  with  a yj  AME- 
garrison  of  1,000  men,  experience  famine  in  the  midst  Rif* A. 
of  abundance.  If  filth  does  not  accumulate  in  the 
streets,  it  is  owing  to  the  frequency  of  the  rains,  and  MM 
not  to  the  care  of  the  police,  for  they  are  never  washed  cnri. 
but  in  honour  of  some  procession.  Such  streets  as  ***' 
processions  do  not  pass  through  are  covered  with  an 
nerb  like  the  weed  on  pond.*,  the  panintm  <htc(tfhrm  of 
Linmeus.  Mendicity,  which  is,  in  almost  every  other 
country,  the  province  of  the  police,  appears  to  be  un- 
noticed by  it  in  Caracas.  The  streets  are  crowded 
with  poor  of  both  sexes,  who  have  no  other  subsistence 
than  what  they  derive  from  aims,  and  who  prefer  these 
means  of  living  to  that  of  labour.  It  is  feared  that  the 
indiscriminate  charity  exhibited  here  is  productive  of  the 
worst  effects ; that  it  affords  to  vice  the  means  of  re- 
maining vicious.  The  police  are,  indeed,  acquainted 
with  these  abuses,  but  cannot  repress  them  without  the 
imputation  of  impiety.  To  form  a correct  idea  of  the 
number  of  mendicants  that  wander  in  the  streets,  it  is 
but  necessary  to  know  that  the  archbishop  distributes 
generally  alms  every  Saturday ; that  each  mendicant 
receives  a half-escalin,  or  l-16th  of  a dollar;  and  that 
at  each  of  these  pious  distributions  there  is  given  a 
sum  of  from  75  or  76  dollars,  which  should  make  the 
number  of  beggars  at  least  1,200;  and  in  this  list  are 
not  included  those  who  are  ashamed  to  beg  publicly, 
and  to  whom  the  worthy  prelate,  D.  Francis  d'lbarra,  a 
creole  of  Caracas,  distributes  certain  revenues  in  secret. 

The  cabildo,  composed  of  twenty-two  members,  and 
seconded  by  the  alcaldes  de  barrio,  who  are  magis- 
trates distributed  throughout  the  wards  of  the  city, 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  police;  but  the  presence  of  the  higher  authorities, 
who  wish  to  share  the  prerogatives  of  command,  has 
made  a division  of  all  matters  of  police  between  the 
governor,  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  a member  of  the 
audience,  who,  under  the  title  of  judge  of  the  province, 
exercises  his  functions  in  conjunction  with  the  autho- 
rities just  mentioned. 

Caracas,  the  centre  of  all  the  political,  judicial,  fiscal,  The  pro- 
military,  commercial,  and  religious  concerns  of  its  dc- 
pendencies,  is  also  naturally  that  of  all  the  commnni-  SeDcn*^*/- 
cation  in  the  interior.  The  roads  are  almost  every- 
where just  traced,  and  nothing  more.  The  mud  and 
overflowing  of  the  rivers,  over  which  there  are  neither 
bridges  nor  passage-boats,  render  them  impracticable 
in  the  rainy  season ; and  in  no  part  of  the  year  are 
they  convenient.  They  count  the  distance  by  a day’s 
journey,  and  not  by  leagues : but  a fair  computation  of 
a day’s  journey  is  10  leagues,  of  *2,000  geometrical 
paces  each.  The  orders  transmitted  by  the  governor 
to  the  several  towns  of  the  interior  arrive  there  by  ex- 
press, and  communications  of  whatever  nature  arc  re- 
turned by  the  same  means.  There  are  no  regular 
couriers  setting  oM  front  the  capital,  excepting  for  Ma- 
racaibo, Puerto  Cabello,  Santa  Fe,  Cumana,  and  Guai- 
ana.  All  the  towns  situate  on  the  roads  to  these  four 
chief  places  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a post.  The 
courier  for  Maracaibo  sets  out  from  Caracas  every 
Thursday  evening  at  six  o’clock ; it  carries  the  letters 
of  Victoria,  Tulmcco,  Marucav,  Valencia,  St.  Philip, 

Puerto  Cabello,  and  Coro ; it  is  ten  days  going  from 
Caracas  to  Maracaibo,  and  arrives  from  Maracaibo  at 
Caracas  only  every  fifteenth  day,  but  from  Puerto  Ca- 
bello every  Tuesday.  On  the  6th  and  22d  of  each 
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S.  AME-  month,  a courier  sets  out  from  Caracas  for  Santa  Fe; 
RICA,  it  carries  the  letters  of  San  Carlos,  Guru  arc,  Araujo, 
Toe  ay O,  Barquisimrto,  Barinus,  Merida,  Carthagena, 
Political  Santa  Martha,  and  Peru  ; and  arrives,  or  ought  to  ar- 
fln&aYcra*  r’ve*  ant^  20th  of  each  month;  it  is  generally 

3 c'  forty-two  days  in  going  from  Caracas  to  Santa  Fe, 
The  courier  of  Cumaua  and  GuaJana  arrives  at  Caracas 
once  a month ; it  proceeds  or  stops  according  to  the 
state  of  the  roads  and  rivers.  Five  days  after  its  ar- 
rival at  Caracas  it  sets  out  again.  The  letters  for 
Guaiana  go  directly  from  Barcelona  by  a courier; 
and  those  for  Cumana  and  Murgarctla  by  auother. 
This  arrives  at  its  place  of  destination  in  twelve  days, 
and  that  of  Guaiana  in  thirty  days. 

The  official  letters  from  Spain  arrive  at  Caracas  every 
month,  A king’s  packet  sails  on  one  of  the  first  three 
days  of  each  month  from  Corunna,  touches  at  the  Ca- 
naries to  leave  their  letters,  then  sails  for  the  Havannnh, 
and  leaves  in  its  way  to  Puerto  Kico  the  letters  addressed 
as  well  for  that  island  as  for  the  government  of  Caracas. 
The  latter  are  immediately  forwarded  by  one  of  the 
little  vessels  kept  for  this  service.  During  war,  the 
mail  from  Spain,  instead  of  touching  at  Puerto  Rico, 
leaves  the  letters  for  Caracas  and  its  dependencies  at 
Cumana,  and  those  for  the  kingdom  of  Santa  Fe  at 
Carthagena,  and  finally  always  proceeds  to  the  Hava- 
nah,  from  whence  its  departure  lor  Spain  is  regular  and 
periodical.  The  answers  from  Caracas,  even  those 
that  arc  official,  are  sent  to  Spain  by  the  merchant 
vessels  which  sail  from  Guaira  to  Cadiz. 

Terra  Firma,  in  which  the  government  of  Caracas  is 
included,  is  situate  between  the  12th  degree  of  N.  lat. 
and  the  equinoctial.  It  comprehends 

Venezuela,  containing . . . 500,000  inhabitants. 


Maracaibo 100,000 

Cumana  80,000 

Spanish  Guaiana 34,000 

Isle  of  Margaretta 14,000 


728,000. 

Of  the  population,  two-tenths  are  whites,  three 
slaves,  four  freedmen  and  their  descendants,  and  the 
remainder  Indians.  There  is  scarcely  any  emigration 
Tcrr&Fum*.  from  Spain  to  Terra  Firma.  The  government  of  Ca- 
racas, like  that  of  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  is 
so  constituted  as  to  keep  it  dependent  on  the  parent 
country.  The  governor,  or  captain-general  represents 
the  monarch,  and  commands  the  military  force.  There 
are  delegated  governors,  who  have  each  an  assessor : 
the  royal  audience  of  Caracas  consists  of  a president, 
who  is  the  captain-general,  a regent,  three  judges,  two 
fiscals,  one  for  criminal  affairs,  the  other  for  the 
finances,  with  a reporter,  and  other  necessary  officers. 
It  administers  justice,  regulates  the  finances,  and  has 
other  great  prerogatives.  The  naval  force  of  Terra 
Firma  is  trilling,  and  could  not  resist  a single  frigate. 
Several  sea-ports  have  fortresses.  The  city  of  Mara- 
caibo has  25,000  inhabitants,  is  defended  by  three  forts 
and  four  companies  of  the  line,  and  a proportion  of 
militia.  The  haven,  or  port  of  Coro,  called  La  Vela 
de  Coro,  16  leagues  E.  of  Maracaibo,  had,  at  the  time 
of  General  Miranda’s  expedition,  in  1806,  two  batteries 
with  fifteen  or  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon  of  various 
calibres,  from  6 to  18-pounders.  Puerto  Cabello,  58 
leagues  to  the  E.  of  Coro,  has  a strong  fort, with  a large 
and  numerous  artillery.  In  time  of  war  it  is  supplied 
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with  two  companies  of  regular  troops.  In  case  of  at-  S.  AME- 
tack,  says  Depons,  3,000  militia  might  be  collected  RICA, 
here  in  eight  days.  La  Guaira,  the  haven  of  Caracas, 

25  leagues  to  the  E.  of  Puerto  Cabello,  is  very  strongly 
fortified.  Cumana,  100  leagues  E.  of  La  Guaira,  is  of  stair . 
difficult  access,  has  a fort,  and  might  collect  a force 
of  5,000  men.  The  island  of  Margaretta,  four  leagues  N. 
of  Cumana,  has  trifling  batteries,  one  company  of  re- 
gular troops,  one  of  artillery,  and  several  of  militia. 

Thus  it  appears  the  strong  places  are  distant  from 
each  other  60  or  100  leagues;  hence  it  is  observed, 
a debarkation  on  the  coast  might  easily  be  effected  in 
various  places,  and  the  troops  proceed  into  the  country, 
whilst  the  ships,  by  attacking  the  forts,  would  distract 
the  military  operations.  The  military  force,  as  stated 
bv  Depons,  is  a regiment  of  regular  troops,  of  918  men, 
distributed  at  Caracas,  La  Guaira,  and  Puerto  Cabello : 

400  troops  of  the  line  are  at  Maracaibo,  at  Cumana 
150,  at  Guaiana  150,  and  at  Darinas  77.  The  artillery 
at  the  respective  places  is  served  by  separate  com- 
panies, besides  militia ; the  whole  armed  force  of  the 
captainship-general,  regular  troops  and  militia,  is 
stated  at  13,059.  There  is  no  religion  but  the  Roman 
Catholic.  To  be  suspected  of  heresy  is  dangerous ; 
to  be  convicted,  fatal.  The  tribunals  of  the  inquisition 
are  erected  at  Mexico,  Lima,  and  Carthagena,  and 
are  very  powerful. 

The  population  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  its  Immediate  Bueno* 
suburbs,  exclusive  of  the  country  in  its  vicinity,  has  Ayr**, 
been  ascertained  to  amount  to  upwards  of  60,000 
souls.  The  proportion  of  females  to  males  is  said  to 
be  as  four  to  one ; but  if  we  take  into  consideration 
that  many  men  are  almost  daily  arriving  from  Europe, 
as  well  us  from  the  South  American  provinces,  and 
that  under  the  old  government  neither  the  militia  nor 
the  marine  was  recruited  from  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, we  shall  find  reason  to  conclude  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  not  so  unequal.  In  the  interior, 
the  excess  of  males  is  very  great ; for  as  the  lands  arc 
granted  in  large  tracts  only,  and  but  poorly  cultivated, 
there  is  no  encouragement  for  the  labouring  classes  to 
marry  and  settle  upon  them.  The  poor  are  compelled 
to  remain  single,  from  the  very  bare  resources  on  which 
they  depend  for  subsistence,  and  are  accustomed  to 
consider  the  married  state  as  fraught  with  heavy  bur- 
deus  and  inevitable  misfortunes. 

In  describing,  however,  the  orders  of  society  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  we  class 
them,  not  by  degrees  of  birth,  rank,  or  profession,  but 
by  the  relative  estimation  in  which  they  stand,  in  point 
of  property,  and  of  public  usefulness. 

According  to  this  scale,  the  first  which  comes  under  Population, 
consideration  is  the  commercial  class.  Every  person 
belonging  to  it,  from  the  huckster  at  the  corner  of  the 
street  to  the  opulent  trader  in  his  warehouse,  is  dig- 
nified by  the  appellation  of  merchant,  yet  few  indivi- 
duals among  them  can  lay  just  claim  to  that  title,  as 
they  are  wanting  in  that  practical  knowledge  so  essen- 
tial in  commercial  dealings.  They  are  averse  to  all 
speculation  and  enterprise ; the  common  routine  of 
their  business  is  to  send  orders  to  Spain  for  the  articles 
they  need,  and  to  sell  by  retail  at  au  exorbitant  profit; 
beyond  this  they  have  hardly  a single  idea,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  their  great  reason  for  opposing  a free 
trade  with  foreign  nations  is  a consciousness  of  their 
own  mercantile  inexperience.  The  more  considerable 
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S.  AME-  houses  are  almost  all  branches  of  some  European  esta- 
R1CA.  blishment ; few  of  the  creoles  have  any  regular  trade. 
Those  among:  them,  however,  who  engage  in  it  are 
and^Mjral  muc*1  morc  liberal  in  their  transactions  than  the  old 
a a Spaniards,  and  are  observed  to  make  less  rapid  for- 
tunes ; for  a certain  independence  of  character  makes 
them  spurn  every  system  of  economy,  and  disdain  to 
assume  that  frequent  church-going  practice,  which, 
it  is  thought,  must  be  observed  by  those  who  would 
enrich  themselves  through  the  patronage  of  the  opulent 
families.  Among  the  inferior  tradesmen,  those  who 
gain  most  are  the  pulperos,  the  warehousemen,  and  the 
shop-keepers.  The  pulperos  retail  wine,  brandy,  can- 
dies, sausages,  salt,  bread,  spices,  wood,  grease, 
brimstone,  &c.  Their  shops  are  generally  lounging- 
placcs  for  the  idle  and  dissipated  of  the  community. 
In  Buenos  Ayres  there  are  about  700  of  them,  each 
more  or  less  in  the  interest  of  some  richer  individual. 
The  warehousemen  sell  earthen  and  glass  ware,  drugs, 
various  articles  of  consumption,  and  some  goods  of 
home  manufacture,  wholesale  and  retail.  The  shop- 
keepers amount  to  nearly  600  in  number ; they  sell 
woollen  cloths,  silk,  cotton  goods  of  all  sorts,  hats,  and 
various  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  Many  of 
them  make  considerable  fortunes,  those  especially  who 
trade  to  Lima,  Peru,  Chili,  or  Paraguay,  by  means  of 
young  men  whom  they  send  as  agents  or  factors. 
There  is  another  description  of  merchants,  if  such  they 
may  be  called,  who  keep  in  the  back-ground,  and  en- 
rich themselves  by  monopolizing  victuals,  and  by  fore- 
stalling the  grain  brought  to  market  from  the  interior, 
much  to  the  injury  of  the  agricultural  interest. 

The  second  class  of  inhabitants  consists  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  estates  and  houses.  They  are,  in  general, 
creoles,  for  few  Europeans  employ  their  funds  in  build- 
ing, or  in  the  purchase  of  land,  until  they  have  realized 
a fortune  to  live  upon,  which  commonly  takes  place 
when  they  are  far  advanced  in  life,  so  that  their  esta- 
blishments pass  immediately  into  the  hands  of  their 
successors.  The  simple  landholders  derive  so  little 
revenue  from  their  possessions,  that  they  are  generally 
in  debt  to  their  tradesmen ; their  gains  arc  but  too 
commonly  engrossed  by  the  monopolists,  and,  having 
no  magistrate  to  represent  them,  they  find  themself** 
destitute  of  effectual  resources  against  wrong  and  ex- 
tortion. So  defective  and  ill-regulated  are  the  con- 
cerns of  agriculture  in  thii  country,  that  the  proprietor 
of  an  estate  really  worth  20,000  dollars  ran  scarcely 
subsist  upon  it. 

Under  the  class  of  landed  proprietors  we  may  reckon 
the  cultivators,  here  called  quinteros,  or  chacaTeros, 
who  grow  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grain.  These  men 
are  so  depressed  and  impoverished  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  importance  of  their  calling,  and  the  public 
usefulness  of  their  labours,  they  are  ranked  among  the 
people  of  least  consequence  in  society. 

The  third  class  is  composed  of  handicraftsmen,  such 
as  masons,  carpenters,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  who, 
although  they  work  hard,  and  receive  great  wages, 
seldom  realize  property.  The  journeymen  are  usually 
people  of  colour ; the  masters  for  the  most  part  Ge- 
noese, and  universally  foreigners ; for  the  Spaniards 
despise  these  trades,  and  cannot  stoop  to  work  along 
with  negroes  or  mulattoes.  Many  of  the  lower  orders 
derive  subsistence  from  these  and  other  employments 
of  a similar  nature ; here  are  lime-burners,  wood- 


cutters, tanners,  curriers,  &c.  The  free  porters  con-  $.  AME- 
slitute  a numerous  body  of  men ; they  ply  about  the  RICA, 
streets  to  load  and  unload  carts,  and  carry  bnrdeus ; 
but  they  are  so  idle  and  dissolute,  that  no  man  can 
depend  on  their  services  for  a week  together ; when 
they  have  a little  money,  they  drink  and  gamble;  and 
when  pennyless,  betake  themselves  to  pilfering.  These 
habits  have  long  rendered  them  a public  nuisance,  but 
no  corrective  measures  have  hitherto  been  taken,  nor 
does  there  appear,  on  the  part  of  the  higher  orders, 
any  disposition  to  reform  them. 

Persons  employed  in  the  public  offices  may  be  com- 
prehended under  the  fourth  class.  The  best  situations 
under  government  are  held  by  native  Spaniards  ; those 
of  less  emolument  by  creoles.  The  former  are  regarded 
as  mere  sinecures,  and  the  persons  enjoying  them  are 
considered  as  in  no  way  serviceable  to  the  community, 
except  by  spending  their  large  salaries  within  it. 

The  fifth  class  is  the  militia,  or  soldier.  Previous  Military, 
to  the  invasion  of  the  English,  the  officers  were  not 
much  noted  fonnilitary  science,  or  for  that  ardour  which 
leads  to  the  acquisition  of  it ; their  chief  ambition  was 
to  obtain  commands  in  towns  and  villages,  especially 
those  on  the  Portuguese  frontier,  where  they  might 
enrich  themselves  by  smuggling.  The  privates  were 
ill-disciplined,  badly  dressed,  and  badly  paid.  The 
effective  force  which  the  crown  of  Spain  maintained  in 
these  possessions  was  one  regiment  of  the  line,  which 
was  to  consist  of  1,200  men,  but  was  reduced  to  less 
than  half;  one  regiment  of  dragoons  amounted  to  600, 
two  of  cavalry  called  blnndengue-s,  600  each,  and  one 
or  two  companies  of  artillery.  With  the  exception  of 
the  blandengues,  all  the  troops  were  originally  sent  from 
the  Peninsula,  but  not  having  for  the  last  twenty  years 
been  recruited  from  thence,  their  ranks  were  gradually 
tilled  by  natives.  By  way  of  eminence  they  were  called 
veterans,  but  they  have  been  oflate  disbanded,  and  their 
officers  have  passed  to  the  command  of  the  new  corps 
which  were  formed  ou  the  English  invasion.  The  force 
of  these  corps  may  be  estimated  at  9,000  men. 

The  sixth  class  is  the  clergy,  in  number  about  1 ,000. 

The  seculars  are  distinguished  by  their  learning,  honour, 
and  probity ; but  the  friars  are,  in  general,  grossly 
ignorant,  and  render  but  little  real  service  to  the  public 
in  a political  point  of  view. 

The  population  of  the  province  of  Paraguay  belong-  Pwsgosj. 
iug  to  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata  is  estimated,  by 
Azara,  at  92,347  souls,  living  in  regular  towns  and 
settlements,  besides  5,133  Indians,  making  in  all 
97,480  souls,  and  that  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  176,832 
souls,  and  the-  total  population  of  the  vicerovalty  of  I .a 
Plata  appears,  on  the  authority  of  the  same  author,  to 
have  amounted,  in  1803,  to  972,000  souls. 

Monte  Video,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Plata,  U a Monte 
tolerably  well-built  town,  standing  on  a gentle  elevation,  \ 
at  the  extremity  of  a small  peninsula,  and  is  walled 
entirely  round.  Its  population  amounts  to  between 
15,000  and  20,000  souls.  The  harbour,  although 
shoal,  and  quite  open  to  the  pamperos,  is  the  best  iu 
die  Rio  de  la  Plata ; it  has  a very  soft  bottom  of  deep 
mud.  When  the  wind  continues  for  some  time  at  N.  E. 
ships  drawing  twelve  feet  water  are  frequently  aground 
for  several  days,  so  that  the  harbour  cannot  be  called 
a good  one  for  vessels  above  300  or  400  tons. 

There  arc  but  few  capital  buildings;  the  town  in 
general  consists  of  houses  of  one  story,  paved  with 
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S.  A ME-  brick,  and  provided  with  very  poor  conveniencies.  In 
RICA,  the  square  it  a cathedral,  very  handsome,  hut  awkwardly 
situated ; opposite  to  it  is  an  edifice  divided  into  a 
Political  town-house,  or  cabildo,  and  u prison.  The  streets, 
having  no  pavement,  are  always  either  clouded  with 
a e'  dust,  or  loaded  with  mud,  as  the  weather  happens  to 
be  dry  or  wet.  In  seasons  of  drought,  the  want  of 
conduits  for  water  is  a serious  inconvenience,  the  well 
which  principally  supplies  the  town  being  two  miles 
distant. 


twenty  inches  broad,  terminated  at  each  end  by  on  s.  AME- 
iron  ring.  One  of  these  ends  is  made  fast  to  the  sad-  ltlCA. 
die  by  its  ring;  to  the  other  side  of  the  saddle  is  at-  '^m'***s 
tacbed  a third  ring  and  a pliable  strap,  which,  being  Political 
passed  through  it  and  the  girth-ring  three  or  four  *”*  ***** 
times,  affords  the  rider  great  purchase,  and  enables  " * 

him  to  gird  the  saddle  very  tight,  which  is  thus  kept 
so  firm  in  its  place  that  a crupper  is  unnecessary,  and 
indeed  is  never  used. 

Trained  horses  are  here  from  five  to  seven  dollars 


Provisions  here  are  cheap  and  in  great  abundance. 
Beef,  in  particular,  is  very'  plentiful,  and,  though  rarely 
fat  or  fine,  makes  excellent  soup.  The  best  parts  of 
the  meat  may,  indeed,  he  called  tolerable,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  tender.  The  pork  is  not  eatable.  Such 
is  the  profusion  of  flesh-meat,  that  the  vicinity  for  two 
miles  round,  and  even  the  purlieus  of  the  town  itself, 
present  filthy  spectacles  of  hones  and  raw  flesh  at  every 
step,  which  feed  immense  flocks  of  sea-gulls,  and,  in 
summer,  breed  myriads  of  flies,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  obliged  at  table  to  have  a 
servant  or  two  continually  employed  in  fanning  the 
dishes  with  feathers,  to  drive,  away  those  troublesome 
intruders. 

The  inhabitants  of  Monte  Video,  particularly  the 
cxcolians,  are  humane  and  well-disposed,  when  not 
actuated  by  political  or  religious  prejudices.  Their 
habits  of  life  are  much  the  same  with  those  of  their  bre- 


each ; homed  cattle,  in  good  condition,  by  the  herd  of 
1,000,  at  two  dollars  a head  ; mares  at  three  rials  (Is. 

6f/.  sterling)  each.  Sheep  are  very  scarce,  and  never 
eaten ; they  arc  kept  by  some  families  merely  for  the 
sake  of  their  wool,  which  is  made  into  flocks  for 
bedding. 

It  will  not  lie  uninteresting  here  to  add  a summary  T«al  pops- 
of  the  population.  Arc.  of  the  governments  of  Spanish 
America : ficlu 

liiluilutanLt.  Inhabitant*. 

New  Spain  . . , 6,500,000 J j Mexico,  ha*  . . 13?,0<)0 

Guatimala  . . . 1/200.000  Guatimala  . . . 19,000 

Cuba.  .....  .'*.‘>0,000  Havaniiah  . . . ‘2j,Ot)0 

■**»{ 

“i jsS*-  *"° 

New  (imu.d.  . 1,8(10,000  p^U^  deB*.  ^ 


tberen  in  Old  Spain,  and  seem  to  proceed  from  the  same 
remarkable  union  of  the  two  opposite,  but  not  incom- 
patible qualities,  indolence  and  temperance.  The 
ladies  are  generally  affable  and  polite,  extremely  fond 
of  dress,  and  very  neat  and  cleanly  in  their  persons. 
They  adopt  the  English  costume  at  home,  but  go  abroad 
usually  in  black,  and  always  covered  with  a large  veil 
or  mantle.  At  mass  they  invariably  uppear  in  black 
silk,  bordered  with  deep  frtngcs.  They  delight  in  con- 
versation, for  which  their  vivacity  emiuentlv  qualifies 
them,  and  are  very  courteous  to  strangers. 

They  have  a very  singular  uttd  simple  way  of  training 
mules  and  horses  to  draw  light  carts,  coaches,  A’c. 
No  harness  is  made  use  of;  a saddle  or  pad  is  girted 
on,  and  a leather  thong  is  fastened  to  the  girth  on  one 
side,  so  that  the  animal  moving  forward  with  his  body 
in  a rather  oblique  direction,  keeps  his  legs  clear  of 
the  apparatus  which  is  attached  to  him,  and  draws 
with  a freedom  and  an  agility  that  in  a stranger  excite 
great  surprise.  A similar  contrivance  is  used  in  the 
catching  of  cattle.  The  peon  fastens  one  end  of  his 
lazo  (or  noosed  thong)  to  the  girth  of  his  horse,  who 
soon  learns  to  place  himself  in  such  an  attitude,  as  to 
draw  the  ox  which  his  rider  has  caught,  and  even  should 
the  latter  dismount,  he  keeps  the  thong  on  the  stretch. 

The  horses  in  this  country  are  very  spirited,  and 
perform  almost  incredible  labour.  They  seldom  work 
louger  than  a week  at  a time,  being  then  turned  out  to 
pasture  for  months  together.  Their  sole  food  is  grass, 
and  the  treatment  they  meet  with  from  their  mas- 
ters is  most  harsh  and  unfeeling.  They  are  frequently 
gallopped  until  their  generous  fire  is  spent,  and  they 
drop  through  exhaustion  and  fatigue.  The  make  of 
the  bridle  is  alone  sufficient  to  torture  the  animal, 
being  of  tbe  heavy  Spanish  fashion.  They  are  never 
shod.  The  girths  of  the  saddle  are  of  a curious  con- 
struction ; they  are  generally  formed  of  shreds  of  green 
hide,  or  of  the  siucw  ot  the  neck ; the  middle  part  is 


Caracas  ....  900.000  Caracas  . . . 20.000 

Pern 1,300,000  Lima M.OOO 

Chili 1100,000  Santiago.  . . . 30,000 

^TuiC’  I 1 *100,000  Bueno* Ayres  . 60,000 

Making  . . 1-1.206,000 

To  which  may  be  added  50,000  to  Cuba,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  inquiries,  that  island  possesses  u po- 
ulation  of  600,000  souls.  Thus  there  will  be  a total 
uowii  population  of  14,336,000;  and  allowing  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Floridas,  and  the  unnumbered  Indians 
of  the  kingdom  of  La  Plata,  the  actual  number  of  per- 
sons existing  under  the  government  of  Spain  in  the 
Americas  will  not  fall  short  of  fifteen  millions,  while 
Portuguese  subjects  in  Brazil,  amount  only  to  3,300,000, 
of  whom  one  million  and  a half  are  negroes,  one  million 
Indians,  and  the  rest  whites. 

Of  the  above  total  of  14,336,000  souls,  there  are 
3,000,000  whites  born  in  the  country,  200,000  Euro- 
peans, and  the  remaining  11,136,000  are  Indians,  ne- 
groes, aud  mixed  races ; or  castes  of  which  Indians  bear 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  ; the  negroes  in  Caracas 
amounting  to  54,000,  in  Cuba,  to  212,000,  tbe  other 
states  having  comparatively  very  few  slaves. 

The  spaces  which  this  mass  of  people  occupy  in  the 
different  governments  have  been  thus  calculated  : 

Sq.  lesgOM. 

New  Spain  extends  over  a surface  equal  to  . 118,748 


Guatimala 26,152 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 6,921 

Floridas 8,555 

New  Granada 64,520 

Caracas 47,856 

Peru • 30,390 

Chili 22,574 

Buenos  Ayres,  or  La  Plata 143,014 


468,730 
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3.  AME-  Making  an  extent  of  country  equal  to  468,730  square 
RICA,  leagues ; whilst  Great  Britain,  which  has  a population 
of  12,596,800  souls,  occupies  a space  equal  only  to 
87,502  square  miles. 

*"%*»£*  Portuguese  America. — In  treating  of  the  moral 
Portuguese  ant*  P°^tica*  5tate  captainships  of  Brazil,  we  shall 
America,  bestow  such  few'  remarks  upon  each  as  they  may  appear 
to  deserve,  reserving  a more  general  description  for 
the  last  of  which  we  propose  to  speak,  namely,  of  Rio 
Janeiro. 

Porto  Sr-  In  Porto  Seguro  there  are  no  public  edifices  dcserv- 
y«en>.  jng  of  attention.  The  town-house  is  a large  quadran- 
gular building,  and  the  prison  is  also  of  considerable 
extent.  There  are  only  two  churches  in  the  city,  one 
of  which  is  a neat,  plain  building,  furnished  with  glass 
casements ; but  the  other  is  no  way  distinguished  from 
the  warehouses,  except  by  having  been  erected  of  better 
materials,  which  are  a mixture  of  stone  and  red  brick. 
Iu  1550  a monastery  of  Franciscans  was  established, 
at  the  expcncc  of  the  city,  which  has  long  since  fallen 
into  a slate  of  decay.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  run- 
ning at  the  foot  of  the  hilt,  on  which  stands  the  city,  a 
village  is  situated  equal  in  extent  to  the  town  itself. 
It  consists  of  about  400  huts  or  cabins,  and,  including 
Indians  and  slaves,  contains  a population  of  uearly 

3,000  souls.  The  sole  occupation  of  these  villagers 
consists  in  fishing  off  the  islands  and  rocks  of  Abrolhos, 
where  a species  of  salmon  abounds,  which  is  salted  for 
the  market  of  Bahia.  The  most  opulent  part  of  the 
inhabitants  possess  each  a country-house,  with  exten- 
sive plantations  of  sugar-cane  and  manioc  attached  to 
them.  These  farms  are,  in  general,  situated  oil  the 
banks  of  a river  which  runs  past  the  city.  They  are 
well  stored  with  poultry  and  domestic  cattle,  but  from 
the  total  deficiency  in  the  art  of  cookery,  their  tables 
are  not  much  better  supplied  here  than  in  the  city ; 
and  indeed  they  may  be  said,  ill  a great  measure,  to 
exist  in  poverty  and  want  in  the  midst  of  abundance. 

The  chief  town  of  Rio  Grande  is  large  and  hand- 
some, and  defended  by  many  forts,  some  of  which  arc 
upon  islets.  Since  it  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by 
General  Coimbra,  the  Portuguese  have  much  strength- 
ened it,  and  now  there  is  a very  considerable  force  of 
cavalry,  horse-artillery,  and  foot  soldiers  ; so  that  at  a 
short  notice,  with  the  addition  of  the  militia,  a body  of 
5 or  7,000  men  might  be  calculated  upon. 

The  vicinity  of  Rio  Grande  is  extremely  populous: 
in  a circuit  of  twenty  leagues,  the  inhabitants,  including 
the  troops,  are  estimated  at  100,000.  Their  principal 
occupations  are  the  breeding  of  cattle,  for  which  the 
immense  tract  of  pasture-land  is  so  well  calculated; 
the  drying  and  preparing  of  hides,  and  the  making  of 
charque,  or,  what  is  called  in  the  river  Plata,  jug-beef. 

The  inhabitants  arc,  generally  speaking,  athletic  and 
robust,  and  so  extremely  fond  of  riding  as  not  to  go 
the  smallest  distance  on  foot.  They  are  esteemed  ex- 
cellent horsemen,  and  .greatly  surpass  their  neighbours 
in  dexterity  and  agility,  particularly  in  catching  cattle 
with  the  balls  and  the  lazo.  But  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood, that  the  Spaniards  have  peons  on  their  farms, 
who  arc  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Indians  than  to  them; 
whereas  the  Portuguese  have  creolians,  bred  up  to  the 
business,  or  expert  negroes,  who  are  inferior  to  none 
in  this  labour. 

It  is  singular  to  Europeans,  that  in  this  fine  climate, 
where  the  thermometer  is  frequently  below  40°  Fahren- 


heit, and  where  are  bred  as  fine  cows  as  any  in  the  S.  AME- 
world,  and  every  convenience  is  at  hand  for  dairies,  RICA, 
neither  butter  nor  cheese  is  made,  except  on  particular  s^^Nl  1 1 

occasions;  nor  is  milk  even  for  coffee  to  be  procured  **2***™* 
at  all  times.  It  may  probably  be  urged,  that  the  pro-  a"^aif 
duction  of  these  articles  would  not  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  farmers,  but  certainly  it  might  be  made  to  do 
so;  and  Mr.  Mawc  hesitates  not  to  say,  that  100  cows, 
kept  for  dairy  purposes,  would  yield  to  any  man  ca- 
pable of  rearing,  training,  and  managing  them,  a 
greater  profit  than  any  other  part  of  husbandry.  This 
colony  might  easily  be  made  to  supply  the  neighbour* 
ing  districts,  and  even  the  whole  of  Brazil,  with  these 
articles. 

The  province  of  San  Vincente  was  the  first  established  SanVnw 
by  the  Portuguese  in  America,  and,  after  a few  years,  cent**, 
became  one  of  the  most  opulent  for  its  sugar-mills  and 
manufactures,  thus  providing  with  necessaries  all  the 
other  settlements  of  Brazil ; but  it  has  since  fallen  into 
such  a state  of  dilapidation  as  to  be  merely  the  shadow 
of  its  former  greatness.  The  town  of  San  Vincente  lost 
also  the  quality  of  a capital,  the  church  itself  becoming 
reduced  to  the  small  chapel  of  San  Antonio.  Before 
the  entrance  of  the  Portuguese  it  was  possessed  by  the 
Guainares,  who  were  very  valorous,  but  who  are  now  ex- 
tinct. It  now  belongs  to  the  house  of  the  marquisscs  of 
Cascaes,  and  contains  only  800  inhabitants- 

Scrcgtpc,  according  to  late  accounts,  contains  about 

20.000  souls,  twenty-five  manufactories  of  sugar,  to- 
bacco, leather,  drc. ; but  its  ports  do  not  admit  large 
vessels,  which  proves  a great  drawback  on  its  commerce. 

Pernambuco  also,  that  formerly  produced,  at  every  Pom*m- 
returo,  more  than  15,000  chest*  of  sugar,  at  present  b«co. 
scarcely  furnishes  more  than  4,000.  The  population 
of  this  province  was,  several  years  ago,  including  ne- 
groes, people  of  colour,  and  Indians,  estimated  at  about 

90.000  ; but  since  this  period  manv  families  have  emi- 
grated to  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Chiii.  This  emigration 
has  principally  arisen  from  the  embarrassments  occa- 
sioned by  the  debts  with  which  this  province  is  loaded. 

San  Luis,  the  capital  of  the  captainship  of  Muran-  Mur&uham. 
ham,  and  situate  on  the  island  of  that  name,  was 
founded  by  the  French  in  1612,  and  ceded  to  the  Por- 
tuguese in  the  following  year.  It  is  small,  but  popu- 
lous, cheerful,  rich,  and  well  fortified.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Dutch  in  1641 ; but,  in  1643,  recovered  by 
the  Portuguese,  to  whom,  at  the  present  day,  it  belongs. 

It  has  a good  castle,  upon  a small  eminence,  and  two 
other  forts,  called  San  Francisco  and  Santiago;  also  a 
large  guburb  called  San  Andres.  This  city  is  the  head 
of  a bishopric,  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  San  Sal- 
vador of  tne  bay  of  Todos  Santos,  erected  by  the  pon- 
tiff Innocent  XL  in  1677.  The  port  is  of  difficult  in- 
gress, but  is  large  and  secure,  and  has  a good  bottom. 

S.  lat.  2°,  30\ 

The  captainship  of  Seam  contains  about  10,000  souls.  Scara. 

It  carries  on  very  little  commerce.  The  harixiur,  which 
bears  the  same  name,  can  only  be  entered  by  small 
locks;  it  is  defended  by  a small  fortress,  containing  a 
garrisou  of  about  100  or  150  men. 

Pnraiba,  more  than  any  other  province  of  Brazil,  Paraiba. 
abounds  in  Brazil  wood,  and  is  famous  for  its  sugar 
estates,  though  these  are  constantly  infested  by  the 
intrusions  of  the  Petiquares  Indians.  This  captainship 
was  bestowed  by  John  III.  on  the  celebrated  historian 
De  Bauos ; but  he  was  compelled  to  restore  it  to  the 
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8.  AME*  government,  after  having  nearly  ruined  himself  by  his 
RICA,  unsuccessful  attempts  to  colonise  it. 

The  province  of  Santos,  which  was  taken  from  the 
TupinBes  lndians,  is  peculiarly  fertile  in  cotton,  tobacco, 
* Stott™  sugar-cane,  of  which  they  make  sugar;  and  these 
are  the  chief  articles  of  its  commerce.  It  is  watered 
by  the  rivers  Paraguasu,  Serzipe,  Jaguaripe,  Matuim, 
Paranamerin,  and  Piraja,  which,  flowing  from  the 
mountains,  fertilize  it,  and  enter  the  sea  in  the  bay. 
It  comprehends  the  populations  of  seven  or  eight 
towns,  not  to  count  many  villages,  which,  in  all,  con- 
tain more  than  100,000  souls,  although  the  greater 
part  live  at  the  manufactories  and  in  the  country  estates. 

Ilheos  is  another  of  those  settlements  peculiar  for  the 
fineness  and  quantity  of  its  wood  ; but  it  abounds  no 
less  in  salt  and  fresh  water  fish,  which  are  caught  in  a 
lake  in  its  vicinity,  three  leagues  in  length,  and  in 
which  are  found  many  manaties  or  sea  wolves.  It  has 
a fort  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  a small 
garrison,  with  a governor.  This  city  was  entirely  ruined 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  Vaymores  Indians. 
Near  it  passes  the  river  of  its  name ; and  its  population 
consists  of  ‘200  Portuguese  families.  It  is  93  miles  to 
the  N.  of  Puerto  Seguro,  and  about  1 26  to  the  S.  W. 
of  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos,  in  S.  lat.  14°,  34'.  W.  Ion. 
39°,  42'. 

Pars.  The  government  of  Para  is  dependent  upon  that  of 

Maranh&m,  and  this  is  separated  from  that  of  Para  on 
the  N.  by  the  river  Tocantines. 

The  Portuguese  were  driven  upon  this  province  by  a 
storm  in  1535,  but  did  not  form  any  settlement  till  1599. 
The  French,  who  invaded  this  colony  in  1612,  kept  pos- 
session of  it  from  that  period  till  1615,  when  it  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Dutch,  from  whom  the  Por- 
tuguese again  recovered  it  in  1 644. 

Before  it  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  the  chief 
employment  of  the  savages  was  collecting  the  amber- 
grease which  abounds  on  this  part  of  the  coast ; and 
this  likewise  became  the  occupation  of  the  first  Euro- 
pean settlers.  For  many  years  after  the  re-settle- 
ment of  the  Portuguese,  Maranham  continued  in  a very 
languishing  state,  till  some  of  the  more  enterprizing 
colonists  began  to  cultivate  cotton,  which  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  raised  in  the  New  World.  This 
government  consists  of 8, 993 white  men,  17, 844  negroes, 
or  free  mulattoes,  and  slaves,  and  of  38,937  Indians, 
either  scattered  or  assembled  in  ten  villages.  The  ex- 
ports have  not  as  yet  been  equal  to  this  degree  of  po- 
pulation. Their  value  has  never  been  estimated  at 
more  than  29,000 1. ; but  since  the  suppression  of  the 
company  already  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  presumed  they 
must  every  year  become  more  considerable. 

The  ecclesiastical,  the  military,  and  civil  establish- 
ment of  Maranham,  are  on  the  same  footing  as  those  in 
the  other  captainships  of  Brazil.  In  matters  of  conse- 
quence, however,  this  province,  as  well  as  that  of  Grand 
Para,  is  allowed  to  appeal  directly  to  the  mother-coun- 
try, without  being  obliged  to  appear  before  the  two 
intermediate  tribunals  of  Bahia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Espiritu  The  population  of  Espiritu  Santo  is  about  25,000 
Saato.  souls.  Its  capital,  though  small,  has  a good  port  and 
castle,  and  stands  upon  the  sea-shore.  Its  territory  is 
very  delightful  and  fertile.  It  has  a very  good  parish 
church,  bearing  the  dedicatory  title  of  Nuestra  Sen  ora 
de  la  Miscricordia.  It  is  in  S.  lat  20*,  30'.  W.  ton. 
39°,  40'. 


The  province  of  Janeiro  is  one  of  the  three  govern-  s.  AME- 
ments  into  which  Brazil  is  divided,  and  that  which  is  111CA. 
most  lucrative,  as  being  extremely  fertile,  especially  in 
sugar-canes,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  its  com- 
merce.  It  has  many  mines  of  the  richest  gold,  which 
are  worked  to  great  profit.  The  capital  is  the  head  of 
a bishopric,  founded  in  1676.  It  has  magnificent  J*nt*TO- 
buildings.  The  streetsare  wide,  clean,  and  handsome. 

Some  of  the  houses  are  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  others 
of  brick,  all  of  them  being  covered  with  tolerably  fine 
slate,  and  furnished  with  a balcony,  surrounded 
with  lattices.  The  streets  arc  generally  straight,  well 
paved,  and  have  excellent  foot-paths.  Most  of  them 
are  terminated  by  a chapel,  whither  the  people  flock 
every  evening  to  offer  up  their  devotions.  The  cere- 
monies of  religion  are  multiplied  beyond  example  in  this 
city,  where,  throughout  the  day,  bells,  and  sometimes 
sky-rockets,  announce,  at  ever)-  hour,  the  performance 
of  some  ceremony  in  the  churches;  and,  after  sun-set, 
the  streets  of  this  capital  are  constantly  crowded  with 
religious  processions.  There  are  no  public  buildings  in 
the  city  particularly  deserving  of  attention,  except  the 
mint.  I'he  churches  are  all  gloomy,  and  loaded  with 
ornaments  executed  without  taste.  An  aqueduct  of 
considerable  length  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  water. 

It  is  carried  over  the  vallies  by  a double  row  of  arches, 
one  placed  above  another,  and  proves  highly  orna- 
mental to  the  city. 

As  this  city,  previous  to  the  late  political  changes  in  The  capital* 
Europe,  was  the  principal  depdt  of  the  riches  which 
flowed  from  Brazil  to  Portugal,  and  the  harbour  to 
which  the  fleets  destined  to  supply  this  part  of  the 
New  World  with  European  commodities  proceeded,  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  morals  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  commercial  city  must  be  similar  to  those 
of  other  opulent  capitals ; and  in  fact,  indolence,  dis- 
honesty, a spirit  of  revenge,  and  excesses  of  every  kind, 
are  not  unfrequent  among  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
while  the  higher  orders  indulge  in  every  luxury  which 
wealth  can  procure.  The  men  are  accused  of  yielding 
to  the  indulgence  of  depraved  and  unnatural  appetites, 
and  the  ladies  of  abandoning  that  modesty  and  reserve 
which  prove  the  chief  ornament  of  the  female  character. 

This  censure  may,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  originate 
from  the  singular  custom  which  prevails  among  the 
ladies  in  this  city  of  exchanging  bunches  of  flowers, 
which  they  carry  in  their  hands,  with  those  gentlemen, 
though  total  strangers,  whom  they  chance  to  meet  in 
the  streets.  They  are  also  in  the  habit,  when  seated 
in  the  balconies  surrounding  their  houses,  either  alone 
or  attended  by  their  slaves,  to  throw  flowers  on  any 
one  passing  beneath,  whom  caprice  or  a transient 
liking  lead  them  to  distinguish.  Doubtless  more  inti- 
mate connections  frequently  result  from  this  custom ; 
yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  from  it  that  a spirit 
of  intrigue  is  universal  among  the  Portuguese  ladies  of 
Janeiro.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  Lisbon  the  ladies 
amuse  themselves  on  particular  days,  termed  days  of 
intrusion,  by  throwing  nosegays  from  their  balconies 
at  the  passengers,  and  it  has  been  probably  in  imita- 
tion of  their  manners,  that  this  practice  has  been 
adopted  by  the  females  in  the  New  World. 

Many  of  these  females  have  fine  dark  eyes  and 
animated  countenances.  They  generally  have  the  head 
uncovered,  and  wear  their  hair  hanging  down  in  tresaec, 
tied  with  ribands  and  ornamented  with  flower*. 
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S.  AMR-  They  are  regular  in  their  attendance  in  the  churches, 
RICA,  both  at  matins  and  vespers  ; and  during  the  rest  of  the 
day  they  generally  remain  seated  at  their  windows. 
PJitiml  In  the  evening  they  amuse  themselves  by  playing  on  the 
“"stale™*  harpsichord  or  guitar,  when  the  doors  and  windows 
a e'  are  thrown  open  to  admit  the  fresh  breeze ; and  if  a 
stranger  happen  to  puss  at  this  time,  and  stop  to 
listen  to  the  music,  it  is  not  ttuusual  for  the  father, 
husband,  or  brother  of  the  fair  musician,  politely  to 
invite  him  to  enter  the  house. 

The  men,  even  of  the  lowest  order,  are  usually  co- 
vered with  cloaks  when  they  go  abroad  ; and  the 
middling  and  higher  ranks  never  appear  in  public 
without  swords.  Both  sexes  are  fond  of  operas,  plays, 
anti  masquerades.  They  also  frequent  a public  garden, 
situated  by  the  sea-side,  near  the  extremity  of  the  city. 
This  garden  is  laid  out  in  grass-plots,  shrubberies,  and 

fiarterrcs,  interspersed  with  trees,  whose  luxuriant  fo- 
iage  affords  a refreshing  shade  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  In  alcoves,  or  bowers  of  wooden  frame- work, 
painted  green,  and  adorned  with  a profusion  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  odoriferous  plants  of  tropical  cli- 
mates. the  fashionable  parties  ot  Janeiro  repose  after 
the  fatigue  of  their  evening  walks.  During  the  dry 
season  these  alcoves  are  generally  filled  with  company, 
who  partake  of  an  elegant  supper,  according  to  the 
Portuguese  fashion ; during  whicu  they  are  entertained 
with  music,  and  sometimes  fireworks  ; and  they  often 

firotract  their  amusements  to  an  early  hour  on  the  (bl- 
owing morning.  In  the  middle  of  this  garden  stands 
a large  fountain  of  artificial  rock- work,  adorned  with 
figures  of  two  alligators,  of  tolerable  sculpture,  which 
throw  water  from  their  mouths  into  a marble  basin. 
In  this  reservoir  aquatic  birds,  well  executed  in 
bronze,  appear  to  bo  sporting  on  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

The  profit  to  the  Portuguese  at  Janeiro  from  the 
cochineal  is  inconsiderable,  owing  to  an  error  in  the 
preparation.  Twice  or  thrice  a week,  the  slaves  ap- 
propriated to  this  employment  go  among  the  cactus 
plants,  and  pick  off  carefully,  with  a bamhoo  twig, 
shaped  somewhat  into  the  form  of  a pen,  every  lull- 
grown  insect  they  can  find,  with  many  not  yet  arrived 
to  their  perfect  state ; the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  the  plants  are  never  half  stocked  with  insects, 
many  of  the  females  being  destroyed  before  they  had 
deposited  their  young.  The  natives  of  Mexico  pursue 
a method  very  different.  As  soon  as  the  periodical 
raios  are  over,  and  the  weather  is  wanner,  as  well  as 
drier,  they  fix  on  the  prickles  of  the  cactus  leaves, 
small  parcels  of  the  finest  moss,  serving  as  nests  to 
contain  each  ten  or  a dozen  full-grown  female  in- 
sects : these,  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  bring  forth 
an  innumerable  tribe  of  voung,  spreading  themselves 
over  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  plant,  till  they  be- 
come attached  to  those  spots  which  they  find  most 
favourable  for  supplying  nutritious  juice ; where,  soon 
aenuiring  their  full  growth,  they  remain  motionless, 
ana  then  are  gathered  off  for  use  ; a sufficient  number 
being  always  left  for  the  production  of  new  broods. 
The  insects  are  soon  converted  into  cochineal,  by  a 
process  which,  though  simple,  seems  extremely  cruel. 
The  inserts,  which  are  collected  in  a wooden  bow], 
are  thickly  spread  upon  a flat  dish  of  earthenware,  and 
placed  alive  over  a charcoal  fire,  where  they  are  slowly 
roasted  until  the  downy  covering  disappears,  and  the 
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aqueous  juices  of  tho  animal  are  totally  evaporated.  S.  AMR- 
During  this  operation  the  insects  are  constantly  stirred  WCA. 
about  with  a tin  ladle ; and  sometimes  water  is  ‘ 
sprinkled  upon  them,  to  prevent  absolute  torrefaction, 
which  would  destroy  the  colour,  and  reduce  them  to  a * 
coal ; but  a little  habit  teaches  when  to  remove  them 
from  the  fire.  They  then  appear  like  so  many  dark 
round  reddish  grains,  and  take  the  name  of  cochineal, 
preserving  so  little  of  the  original  form  of  the  insect, 
that  this  precious  dvc  was  long  known  and  sought  in 
Europe  before  naturalists  had  deUrminc'd  whether  it 
was  an  animat,  vegetable,  or  mineral  substance.  The 
garden  at  Janeiro  does  not  anuually  produce  above 
thirty  pouuds  weight  of  this  commodity ; though,  by 
proper  treatment,  from  the  same  number  of  plants,  ten 
times  the  quantity  might  be  obtained.  At  Marica  and 
Suquarima,  both  places  contiguous  to  cape  Frio,  are 
considerable  plantations  of  the  cactus,  which  arc  pro- 
pagated easily  from  cuttings  set  into  the  earth  during 
the  cold  and  rainy  season,  though  they  afterwards 
thrive  least  where  excluded  from  the  sun.  The  insects 
breed,  and  are  collected  in  dry  weather,  from  October 
until  March.  The  preparation  of  cochiueal  is  encou- 
raged by  the  trade  being  laid  open,  which  had  formerly 
been  a monopoly  of  the  crowu. 

In  Janeiro,  not  only  science,  but  literature  of  every 
kind  is  neglected;  as  a proof  of  which,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  mention,  that  in  this  large  and  opulent  city 
there  are  but  two  or  three  booksellers’  shops,  and  that 
these  contain  little  besides  a few  obsolete  works  on 
theology  and  medicine.  Neither  do  we  meet  with  any 
cabinets  of  natural  history.  There  is,  however,  a pro- 
fessed collector  of  birds  and  insects;  but  among  his 
collection  are  few  articles  that  may  not  be  found  in  the 
cabinets  of  Europe.  Though  literature  and  science  are 
yet  in  their  infancy  in  this  extensive  country,  the  native 
powers  of  the  human  mind  have  of  late  begun  to  un- 
fold themselves. 

The  population  of  Janeiro  is  computed  at  43,000  Population, 
souls,  of  which  40,000  are  blacks,  including  surh  as 
have  been  emancipated,  and  the  remaining  3,000  whites. 

Few  of  the  native  Brazilians  are  to  be  found  in  this 
city ; some  of  their  children  have  been  taken  into  Por- 
tuguese families,  but  they  constantly  evince  a desire  to 
return  to  the  habits  of  savage  life.  These  people  are 
seldom  employed  except  as  boat-rowers,  in  which  ca- 
pacity they  display  uncommon  dexterity.  They  appear 
to  entertain  an  hereditary  antipathy  to  the  couquerors 
of  their  country,  and  shuu,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
settlements  of  the  Portuguese.  A considerable  part  of 
the  coast  between  Janeiro  and  Bahia  is  still  inhabited 
by  them,  which  prevents  a regular  communication  by 
land  between  these  districts,  since  they  attack  indivi- 
duals without  remorse,  whenever  they  find  them  scat- 
tered or  unprotected. 

Most  of  the  menial  offices  arc  performed  by  slaves, 
who,  in  this  capital,  have  little  appearance  of  wretched- 
ness, when  compared  with  those  upon  the  plantations, 
who  suffer  under  cruel  and  severe  task-masters.  They 
appear  to  possess  a gay  and  lively  temper,  and  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  dancing  and  music.  It  is  very  common 
to  sec  the  black  drivers  of  hackney  carriages  at  Janeiro, 
in  the  intervals  t>f  employment,  amusing  themselves  by 
playing  on  some  musical  instrument,  most  commonly  a 
guitar.  All  classes  of  society,  indeed,  in  this  city,  dis- 
play an  unbounded  propensity  to  mirth  and  pleasure ; 
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8.  A ME-  nor  does  their  religion,  though  abounding  in  ceremonies, 
RICA,  impart  any  thing  like  gloom  or  austerity  to  their  manners. 

The  military  establishment,  even  before  the  Portu- 
Pvlitical  guese  sought  a refuge  in  Brazil,  was  considered  suffi- 
ciently  respectable  to  oppose  any  hostile  attempt  in  the 
field,  and  consisted  of  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  two 
regiments  of  artillery,  six  regiments  of  infantry,  two 
battalions  of  well-trained  militia,  besides  above  ‘200 
disciplined  free  negroes ; amounting  in  the  whole  to  a 
body  of  at  least  10,000  men,  exclusive  of  a numerous 
registered,  but  undisciplined  militia,  of  whom  a great 


Harbour,  The  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  does  not  exceed 
and  military  a mile  from  point  to  point,  is  intersected  in  every  di- 
itrengih.  reetkm  with  heavy  batteries.  Besides,  ships,  in  return- 
ing their  fire,  would  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of 
a swell  occasioned  by  the  bar,  which  runs  across  the 
outside  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

The  defence  of  the  city  of  Janeiro  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, by  military  men,  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  works 
erected  on  Serpent  island  ; the  highest  part  of  which, 
looking  towards  the  town,  is  nearly  HO  feet  above  the 
water.  Here  a small  square  fort  is  constructed.  This 
island  lowers  gradually  on  the  E.  side  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  is  occupied  by  an  irregular  stone-line,  having 
occasional  flanks.  It  has  no  ditch,  and  in  some  parts 
the  stone-line  is  low,  not  being  more  than  eight  feet 
above  the  rocks. 


The  captainship  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  includes,  at  pre- 
sent, the  districts  St.  Esprit,  Cabofrio,  and  San  Paraiba, 
originally  granted  to  different  individuals,  but  which 
have  been  since  re-annexed  to  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  crown.  Owing  to  the  late  revolutions  in  the  parent 
country,  the  seal  of  the  Portugusc  government  has 
been  transferred  to  this  place.  It  should  appear  too 
that  its  court  forms  the  most  prominent  feature  on  the 
political  canvas  of  the  New  World ; and  it  is  even  as- 
serted, in  those  parts,  that  the  object  of  this  court  was  to 
enlarge  its  own  dominions  by  the  annexation  of  the 
whole  territory  N.  of  the  river  1a  Plata. 

Revolution  Revolution  in  the  Southern  Spanish  Pito- 


in  the 

Spaniih 

provinces. 


Vinces. — Having  now  given  a general  description  of 
the  moral  and  political  state  of  these  countries,  we  shall 
conclude  our  remarks  by  an  outline  of  the  revolution 
with  which  they  are  at  present  agitated. 

This  has  proceeded  in  Venezuela  with  far  more 
hasty  steps,  and  with  more  of  the  horrors  of  anarchy 
and  bloodshed,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Spunish 
colonies.  The  denouement  of  the  distressful  scenes  is 
still  hidden  from  our  eyes,  and  the  winding  up  of  events 
will  claim  the  pen  of  some  future  historian.  To  record 
what  has  already  happened,  as  far  as  our  information 
will  allow,  is  our  present  intention.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  partial  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by 
the  scanty  dissertations  of  the  latest  writers,  it  is  still 
no  easy  task  to  discriminate,  with  accuracy  and  proper 
feelings,  the  whole  picture  that  has  been  represented 
to  our  imagination.  A world  in  arms  against  its  an- 
cient and  constituted  authorities,  is  an  event  novel  in 
the  revolution  of  ages.  An  effect  so  uniform  is  only 
to  be  looked  for  by  a cause  as  universal. 

There  is,  however,  one  most  material  question  that 
occurs  in  treating  this  subject,  which  is,  whether  or 
not  the  Spanish  settlements,  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of 
the  French  into  Spain,  and  of  the  dissolution  of  the 


monarchy,  required  redress  and  a reform  of  govern-  s.  AME* 
ment ; and  next,  whether  they  asked  it  and  were  dc-  RICA, 
nied.  The  people  were  oppressed  by  the  crown  and 
by  monopolies;  the  commonalty  and  peasantry  groaned  Ptlitical 
under  burdensome  and  unreasonable  restrictions,  de-  «”“*  'W4'r“* 
•tructive  of  all  enterprize:  the  laws  did  not  inflict 
punishment  ou  the  guilty,  nor  afford  protection  to  the 
innocent;  arbitrary  acts  were  common;  the  natives  -Jr* 
were  debarred  Hunt  a fair  participation  in  offices  of  P 
trust  and  emolument;  a system  of  government  pre- 
vailed, disgraceful  to  the  statute-books  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  opposed  to  the  common  rights  of  mankind, 
nnd  hostile  to  the  dictates  of  truth  and  reason  : the 
Spanish  Americans,  in  short,  could  be  considered  in  no 
other  state  than  in  that  of  feudal  vassalage  to  Spain. 

The  viceroys  held  in  their  own  hands  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  military  powers  ; and,  as  a proof  how 
little  the  Spanish  Americans  shared  in  the  offices  of 
distinction  in  their  own  country,  we  find,  by  the  Censor 
Extraordinary,  Cadiz,  January  26,  1812,  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  u statement  of  persons  who  have  been  in 
command  there  since  its  settlement : 

European*.  American*. 

Archbishops  and  bishops  . . 702  . 278 

Viceroys 160  . 4 

Captains-general  and  presidents  , 588  . 14 

1456  296 

That  repeated  efforts  were  made  for  a reform  of  go-  Effort*  »t 
venmicnt,  and  to  obtain  the  right  of  legislating  locally  rcfc*01- 
for  themselves  in  their  own  concerns,  appears  to  be 
proved,  not  only  by  the  applications  of  the  respective 
American  municipalities  and  juntas,  but  also  by  the 
journals  of  the  cortos  and  their  debates.  The  claims 
of  the  Americans  were  defined  and  laid  before  the 
Swinish  government,  in  eleven  propositions,  on  the  16th 
November,  1810;  they  were  repeated  on  the  31st  De- 
cember, and  again  on  the  1st  of  August,  1811,  in  the 
well-known  Representation  de  la  Deputation  Americana 
d las  Cortes  dc  Espagna,  but  were  never  attended  to. 

A torpor  seemed  to  have  succeeded  to  distress,  and  to 
the  violent  convulsions  of  a calamitous  revolution, 
which  appeared  to  render  the  government  deaf  to  the 
just  cries  and  appeals  of  a well-deserving  moiety  of  the 
nation  : there  was  wanting  a healing  and  cementing 
principle  of  benevolence  ; nor  is  there,  up  to  the  present 
day,  a proper  measure  of  redress  or  conciliation  upon 
record. 

To  the  impartial  mind  that  has  carefully  examined  both 
sides  of  the  question,  it  will  be  easily  suggested,  that 
the  ideas  which  circulated  in  the  colonies  of  the  anarchy 
of  Old  Spain,  at  the  time  the  French  entered  Andalusia, 
and  the  dread  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  same 
usurpers, were  the  chiefcausesofthe  Americans  resolving 
no  longer  to  trust  to  the  administration  of  their  Euro- 
pean governors, conceiving  their  own  affairs  more  secure 
when  coufidcd  to  their  own  assemblies,  or  juntas,  whom 
they  created  after  the  manner  of  the  provinces  of  Spain. 

That  they  had  cause  to  suspect  the  whole  of  the  vice- 
roys and  governors,  has  been  proved  by  posterior 
events ; they  all  proclaimed  the  doctrine,  that  America 
ought  to  share  the  same  fate  as  the  Peninsula,  and  that 
when  the  one  was  conquered,  the  other  was  to  submit ; 
in  short,  the  commanders  abroad  were  prepared  for 
this  alternative ; they  had  been  previously  chosen  by 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  were  ready  to  be  moulded  to 
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S,  AHfE-  the  views  on  which  he  had  acted.  It  was,  therefore, 
RICA,  unnatural  and  unreasonable,  after  their  own  dcar- 
’ v ~ bought  experience,  for  these  distant  colonies  to  have 
roUriiui  confidence  in  such  chiefs ; nor  was  it  prudent  to  leave 
* Si*te  ^emse^ves  lo  the  mercy  of  men  who  had  no  other 
interest  in  the  country  than  to  prolong  the  continuation 
of  their  command,  which  had  been  secured  to  them  by 
the  French  and  their  Spanish  partizans. 

Simple  of  The  people  of  Venezuela  were,  in  fact,  resolved  to 
Venezuela,  administer  their  own  concerns,  and  they  considered 
themselves  justified  in  declaiming  against  any  depend- 
ence *on  governors,  who,  they  argued,  were  ready  to 
deliver  them  up  to  the  French,  in  pursuance  of  the 
orders  of  Joseph  Napoleon.  They  made  use  of  that 
right  which  the  most  enlightened  Spaniards  have  ac- 
knowledged to  exist;  and  Don  Caspar  Jovcllanos,  in 
the  famous  opinion  which  he  laid  before  the  central 
junta,  October  7,  1808,  expressly  says,  “ that  when  a 
people  discovers  the  imminent  danger  of  the  society  of 
which  it  is  a member,  and  knows  that  the  administra- 
tors of  the  authority,  which  ought  to  govern  and  defend 
it,  are  suborned  and  enslaved,  it  naturally  enters  into 
the  necessity  of  defending  itself,  and,  of  consequence, 
acquires  an  extraordinary  and  legitimate  right  of  in- 
surrection." It  would  be  unfair  to  argue  that  these 
were  maxims  only  formed  for  the  Spaniards  of  Europe, 
and  that  they  did  not  extend  to  the  Americans ; and 
thus  far  the  revolutionists  would  appear  to  enjoy  the 
good  wishes  of  every  man  who  can  duly  appreciate 
the  blessings  of  rationul  and  natural  emancipation. 

But  the  roarl  to  innovation  is  always  dangerous,  and 
those  who  follow  it  seldom  arrive  at  the  direct  object 
Caracal.  of  their  pursuit.  The  insurgents  of  Caracas  (for  it  was 
in  this  city  that  the  revolutionists  made  their  first  and 
firmest  stand)  soon  became  divided  into  two  parties ; 
those  who  wished  to  acknowledge  Ferdinand  VII.  for 
their  king,  and  to  govern  themselves  by  the  Spanish 
laws,  under  the.  auspices  of  a national  congress,  and 
those  who,  actuated  by  a decided  hatred  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  exaggerated  ideas  of  liberty  which 
they  had  acquired  from  the  French  republicans,  were 
determined  to  make  Venezuela  an  independent  state, 
a truly  democratic  republic.  The  moderate  party  was 
supported  at  first  by  public  opinion,  which,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  was  favourable  to  the  mother-coun- 
try ; but  the  ill-judged  attempts  of  the  Spanish  com- 
missioner at  Puerto  Rico,  to  overthrow  the  revolu- 
tionary government,  and  to  support  the  refractory 
towns  of  Coro  and  Maracaibo  against  the  rest  of  the 
province,  had  the  worst  possible  consequences.  The 
insurgents,  who  were  without  military  leadens,  had 
ArrWsI  of  been  defeated  by  those  of  Coro,  when  General  Miranda, 
Miranda.  who  had  hastened  to  Caracas  on  hearing  of  the  revo- 
lution, arrived  at  l.a  Guaira.  His  talents  and  am- 
bition were  so  much  dreaded  by  the  majority  of  the 
junta,  that  orders  had  been  issued  to  prevent  bis  land- 
ing in  his  native  country  ; but  circumstances  were  now 
changed,  and  his  partizans  insinuated  that  lie  was  the 
only  person  under  whose  guidance  they  could  look  for 
victory.  Miranda  behaved  at  first  with  great  modera- 
tion, and  waited  until  the  meeting  of  the  general  con- 
gress, to  which  he  contrived  to  get  himself  elected  by 
a rather  insignificant  village  of  the  province.  The  ma- 
jority proved  to  be  composed  of  republicans  ; and  few 
sittings  had  taken  place  when  they  declared  themselves 
absolutely  independent,  and  constituted  a government, 


which  they  called  The  United  Provinces  of  Venezuela.  8.  AMF>- 
All  their  proceedings,  from  that  period,  are  tinged  with  RICA, 
what  might  be  called  a jacobinicul  hue.  A declaration 
of  the  rights  of  man  was  issued,  as  the  basis  of  the  •^tkieat 
new  political  fabric,  and  the  people  were  called  on  to 
be  judges  of  the  conduct  of  their  government,  while  lwi,fi)^| 
the  gaols  were  crowded  with  persons  merely  suspected  Df  u»e  re- 
of  being  disaffected  : nor  was  this  all.  for  as  a system  public  of 
of  coercion  naturally,  though  insensibly,  leads  to  the  Venezuela, 
most  unrefrained  exhibition  of  power,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  heads  of  many  of  the  citizens  were  to  be  seen 
sticking  upon  poles  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  as  exam- 
ples of  the  punishment  that  would  await  all  such  as 
dared  to  show  themselves  inimical  to  the  insurgent 
party.  Scarcely  had  those  horrors  began  to  subside, 
and  the  government  to  be  more  settled,  after  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  refractory  town  of  Valencia  by  the 
troops  of  Miranda,  when,  on  April  19,  1810,  a most 
dreadful  earthquake  reduced  the  capital  to  ruins.  La 
Guaira  met  with  the  same  fate.  But  the  eougress, 
after  the  publication  of  a constitution,  in  which  they 
very  nearly  copied  that  of  the  United  Slates,  had,  for- 
tunately for  themselves,  issued  a decree  for  changing 
their  residence  to  Valencia,  which  they  had  appointed 
to  be  the  federal  town  ; and  thus  it  was  tnat  they 
escaped  the  calamity  which  destroyed  so  many  thou- 
sands of  their  fellow-citizens.  Although,  however,  the 
congress  might  thus  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
personal  safety,  they  had  much  to  apprehend  on  account 
of  their  cause.  The  extraordinary  catastrophe  did  not 
fail  to  have  a marked  effect  upon  the  people  of  South 
America ; they  immediately  believed  it  to  be  a visible 
sign  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  inflicted  upon  them  for 
the  dereliction  of  their  allegiance;  hut  it  served  to  give 
only  a momentary  check  to  the  progress  of  the  system 
of  independence. 

Montverde,  the  Spanish  general,  did  not  fail  to  take  of 

every  advantage  of  the  distresses  and  fears  of  the  c*u*c- 
patriots  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  and  many  of  the 
latter  began  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the 
government  of  Puerto  Rico,  rad  also  with  the  royal 
troops  at  Coro,  commanded  by  Montverde  in  person. 

**  At  this  crisis  (says  the  New  York  Gazette)  the  wreck 
of  the  patriot  army  assembled,  and  the  command  was 
given  to  the  marquis  del  Toro,  who  resigned  his  com- 
mission. The  command  was  then  delegated  to  general 
Miranda,  and  the  army  reinforced  witli  men  and  arms. 

About  this  time  congress  evacuated,  and  (he  royal  army 
took  possession  of  Valencia. 

“ On  the  6th  of  July,  Puerto  Cavallo  was  taken  by 
surprise.  The  loss  of  this  important  sea-|>ort  afforded 
a pretext  to  Miranda  for  surrendering,  who  entered 
into  an  armistice,  which  led  to  a private  capitulation 
on  the  part  of  Miranda.  The  terms  of  Miranda's  sur- 
render were  only  known  to  one  or  two  of  his  particular 
friends. 

“ The  patriots  of  Caracas,  it  is  said,  were  dissatis- 
fied with  his  conduct.  Every  patriot  remained  per- 
suaded to  the  last  moment  that  Miranda  had  taken 
earc  of  their  safety : but,  on  finding  the  result,  they 
fled  to  I.a  Guaira,  to  embark  on  board  the  vessels  de- 
tained by  Miranda’s  embargo,  which  whs  expected  to 
be  repealed  ; but,  on  the  capitulation  being  concluded, 
it  was  continued  in  the  name  of  general  Montverde. 

“ General  Miranda  arrived  at  La  Guaira  the  30th 
of  July,  and  ordered  the  embargo  to  be  raised,  in- 
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S.AME-  tending  immediately  to  embark  on  board  an  English 
RICA,  schooner  for  Cara^oa  : but  the  commandant  refused  to 
do  so,  made  him  a prisoner,  and  confined  him  in  adun- 
fVifk-ui  geon,  upbraiding  him  as  a betrayer;  and  in  this  exi- 
*i*d  gcnc.c  declaring  himself  for  Montverdc.1* 

aff'  Whether  this  declaration  were  actually  made,  we  are 
not  enabled  to  say,  but  we  find  Miranda  shortly  after- 
wards carried  to  Cadiz,  as  it  was  asserted  by  some,  to 
uudergo  bis  trial ; and  by  others,  to  give  information 
of  the  best  means  of  subjecting  the  colonies  to  the 
Fate  Df  mother-country,  lie  was  then  taken  back  to  America, 
Miranda,  where  he  was  kept  in  confinement,  but  treated  with 
leniency  in  proportion  as  the  success  of  the  patriot* 
had  become  more  or  less  evident,  and  subsequently 
carried  to  Cadiz,  where  he  died  in  a prison. 

The  affair>  of  the  revolutionists  began,  shortly  after  the 
above  ntisfoi  turn  s,  to  brighten  under  another  leader,  of 
Bolirw.  the  name  of  Bolivar.  Early  in  the  year  1 8 1 3,  the  town  of 
La  Guiara,  together  with  public  property  to  the  value 
of  200,000  dollar*,  was  retaken  by  the  insurgents ; 
and,  on  the  2d  of  September,  Bolivar  took  possession  of 
Valencia,  obliging  Montverdc  to  fly  to  Puerto  Cubello. 
The  practice  of  putting  to  death  all  the  Europeans 
arriving  at  Venezuela,  now  became  general;  and  the 
public  document*  began  to  be  signed  “ the  third  of 
independence,  and  first  of  war  without  quarter P In- 
deed, during  the  whole  of  the  year  1813  and  later, 
the  result  of  the  engagements  between  Bolivar  and 
Montvcrde  were  in  favour  of  the  former.  It  would  be 
tedious,  and  our  documents  are  not  sufficiently  copious, 
to  allow  us  to  enter  into  a regular  detail  of  the  minute 
transactions  that  have  taken  place  during  that  period, 
but,  shortly  after  this,  we  find  that  Montverdc,  in  con- 
sequence of  a wound  he  had  received,  was  forced  to 
resign  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Venezuela,  pro 
tempore,  to  Colonel  Solomon,  and  that  the  king’s  cause 
became  daily  more  and  more  unpopular.  This  suc- 
cess was  not,  however,  lasting;  for,  shortly  afterwards, 
the  insurgent  army,  of  1,500  men,  wire  defeated  near 
Vittoria  by  the  royalists,  and  500  of  the  independents 
deserted  their  standard,  and  fled  to  the  royalists,  who 
immediately  put  them  to  death. 

Such,  ever  since  that  period,  has  been  the  unsettled 
and  precarious  state  or  affairs  in  these  regions,  and 
such  .they  continue  to  be ; vain  indeed  would  it  be  to 
indulge  ourselves  in  speculation  on  their  final  results, 
much  less  will  our  limits  allow  us  to  record  the  nu- 
merous documents  that  were  issued  by  the  insurgents, 
either  in  exculpation  of  their  proceedings,  or  in  testi- 
mony of  the  incentives  to  insurrection,  alleged  by  them- 
selves to  have  been  experienced  from  the  year  1807  up 
to  their  absolute  declaration  of  independence. 

Rt'Toluiiiwi  In  Chili,  the  revolution  has  been  confined,  for  the 
in  Chili.  most  part,  to  differences  between  the  parlies  of  the  na- 
tives of  that  presidency.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Spa- 
niards have  here  little  concern  with  the  government, 
and  have  not  been  molested,  as  not  having  interfered 
with  the  transactions  that  were  taking  place.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  Chili  should  thus  become 
friendly  to  the  insurgent  cause;  and  we  accordingly 
find  Lhat  as  early  as  August  1813,  the  Chilians  at  Val- 
divia, Conception,  V alparaiso,  and  Cnquimbo,  had 
declared  themselves  independent,  and  had  opened 
their  ports  to  all  nations,  American  frigates  receive 
supplies  from  them,  and  an  American  agent  has  been 
appointed  to  reside  at  the  inland  town  of  Santiago. 
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RICA. 

Not,  however,  that  the  question  with  respect  to  the  S AMK- 
independence  of  this  kingdom  is  vet  set  at  rest,  any  RICA, 
more  than  it  is  with  regard  to  the  neighbouring  country 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  the  revolutions  of  which  those  of 
Chili  have  been  of  late  in  a great  degree  connected. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  disturbances  in  L;»  Plata, . 
our  attention  i*  involuntarily  drawn  back  to  the  circum- 
stances that  attended  the  English  expedition  to  those 
shores  in  1806.  With  regard  to  the  events  attending 
that  expedition,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  its  fate 
was  decided  by  the  delay  which  took  place  in  the  junction 
of  the  British  centre  with  the  advanced  division;  for, 
had  they  joined  the  day  before,  they  would  most  pro- 
bably have  entered  the  town  immediately,  while  part 
of  the  enemy’s  force*  were  out  of  it  siuif  unprepared. 

This  delay,  though  slw>rt,  gave  the  latter  lime  to  en- 
trench and  fortify  their  street*,  and  to  post  themselves 
in  the  most  advantageous  stations.  But  the  restora- 
tion of  Monte  Video  was  the  stipulation  most  to  be  re- 
gretted; for  every  principle  of  good  policy  required  us 
to  keep  that  town  to  the  last  extremity;  nay,  some  of 
the  best  informed  among  the  Spaniards  were  of  opinion 
that  our  army  should  have  been  contented  with  the 
possession  of  the  N.  side  of  the  Plata,  without  ven- 
turing any  further,  because  we  should  thus  have  com- 
manded the  trade  of  the  int  rior,  and  But  nos  Ayres 
would,  in  the  end,  have  found  it  necessary  to  come  to 
term*  of  accommodation  highly  to  our  advantage. 

We  could  willingly  have  spared  ourselves  the  pain  of 
attending  to  these  well-known  and  disgraceful  circum- 
stances, but  wc  think  it  our  duty  to  relieve  the  Euro- 
pean public  of  one  very  general  error ; which  is,  that 
the  successes  of  the  Plateaus  were  entirely  owing  to 
their  chief,  l.iniers.  Biography  will  have  little  to  relate  Uuiera. 
of  a favourable  nature  respecting  this  inan.  Until 
he  took  the  command  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  troops, 
he  was  a gambler,  and  to  flattery  and  intrigue,  joined 
to  the  courage  and  misplaced  confidence  of  the  people 
whom  he  afterwards  betrayed,  he  owed  his  advance- 
ment. That  he  was  not  even  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
courage  so  generally  attached  to  hitfi,  we  can  cite  as  a 
proof,  that  he  deserted  the  city  in  the  second  attack  by 
General  Whitelockc,  and  only  returned  when  he  found 
that  the  danger  was  over. 

He  continued  to  exercise  the  authority  of  viceroy 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  and  an  instance 
was  not  long  wauling  to  convince  the  people  of  his  se- 
cret intention*  to  deliver  up  the  country  to  the  French. 

As  soon  a*  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Spain  had 
placed  on  it  a branch  of  the  Corsican  family,  emissa- 
ries were  sent  to  the  principal  ports  of  America,  to  ac- 
quaint the  governors  of  the  transfer  that  had  been 
made  of  those  distant  possessions,  and  to  concert 
measures  with  them,  under  the  previous  promise  of 
their  continuance  in  power,  for  the  conciliation  of  the 
people  to  the  new  dynasty.  The  person  deputed  to 
Buenos  Ayres  arrived  there  about  the  1 0th  ol  August, 

1808;  and  on  the  18th,  l.iniers  issued  a proclamation,  Proclsma- 
adiising  the  people  “to  follow  the  example  of  their  lion  in  fa- 
American  ancestors,  who  wisely  avoided  the  disasters 
which  afflicted  Spain  during  the  war  of  the  succession,  1 
by  waiting  until  the  fate  of  the  mother-country  was 
determined,  in  order  then  to  obey  the  legitimate  au- 
thority that  occupied  the  throne.”  To  (his  were  added 
insinuations  that  Spain  had  already  yielded,  and  that 
opposition  was  not  only  untimely  but  criminal. 
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S.  AMR-  would  not  he  difficult  for  one  who  ha s followed  the 
RICA,  inhabitant*  of  Buenos  Ayres  through  every  stage  of 
their  patriotic  efforts,  who  has  seen  them  fight  for 
Paiuiral  their  invaded  rights,  to  form  an  idea  of  their  feelings 
and  Moral  on  this  occasion.  To  behold  a yoke  ten  times  more 
!Hjle'  offensive  than  that  which  they  had  just  resisted,  now 
offered  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  was  not  only  to  insult 
their  feelings,  patriotism,  and  national  honour,  but  to 
impeach  their  judgment  The  fact  is,  that  I.iniers  had 
concerted  with  the  French  emissary,  that  30,000  men 
were  necessary  to  keep  the  country  in  awe  and  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  interior ; a fact  which  was  discovered 
from  the  interception,  by  the  British,  of  the  dispatch 
to  the  viceroy  Liniers,  ordering  him  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  their  reception. 

IJ.uers  an-  Liniers  continued  to  hold  the  reins  of  government 
i 'Tscdedby  until  the  Central  junta  of  Spain,  on  their  assumption  of 
LL»uiro».  t^e  90prerne  authority,  sent  out  Cisneros  to  supersede 
him,  and  to  send  him  to  Spain  as  a prisoner.  Here 
again  liniers  not  only  betrayed  a weak  spirit,  but  a 
want  of  judgment,  for  his  powers,  at  least,  had  the 
merit  of  being  constitutional;  but  he  ceded,  without 
an  effort,  to  the  new  comer,  and  retired  to  Cordova, 
where  we  for  the  present  leave  him. 

No  sooner  had  the  viceroy  Cisneros  assumed  his  func- 
tions than  he  found  the  treasury  empty,  the  people  de- 
sponding of  the  success  of  Spain,  and  a freedom  of 
speech  hostile  to  her  supremacy  very  prevalent. 
With  the  ordinary  policy  of  old-fashioned  statesmen  in 
a crisis  of  affairs  which  bids  defiance  to  all  regular 
habits,  and  require*  depth  and  originality  of  judg- 
ment, he  proceeded  to  fortify  himself,  bv  calling  around 
him  all  the  ancient  instruments  of  the  despotic  system 
of  the  mother-country.  Those  who,  from  the  nature 
of  their  talents  and  employments,  had  every  thing  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  a change,  flocked  round 
him,  and  the  customary  system  of  espionage  was  or- 
ganized. Dr.  Canete  lent  his  pen  for  the  formation  of 
thirty-one  articles,  which  breathed  nothing  but  the 
most  intolerant  policy  : every  measure,  in  short,  was 
adopted  which  was  thought  calculated  to  rivet  afresh 
the  fetters  in  which  personal  liberty  and  the  public 
opinion  had  so  long  been  confined. 

The  exhausted  state  to  which  the  colonial  treasury 
had  been  reduced  by  the  late  military  exertions,  now 
gave  rise  to  many  schemes  for  increasing  the  financial 
resources  of  the  capital,  and  affording  relief  to  the 
people.  Amongst  these,  the  most  important  was  the 
free  admission  of  British  goods,  advised  by  the  leading 
creoles,  but  opposed  by  all  the  ancient  Spaniards,  and 
by  those  who  adhered  to  the  old  form  of  government. 
TV  rcrolu-  The  minds  of  the  people  were  at  length  matured  ; 
»»on  ms-  and  the  supposed  certainty  that  Spain  had  fallen  a 
iu,c«i.  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  a foreign  power  made  them 
anxious  for  their  own  safety.  Aware  of  those  reiterated 
attempts  by  which  the  French  had  endeavoured  to  en- 
thral their  allegiance,  and  that  even  the  servants  of  the 
old  government  could  not  be  trusted,  with  one  voice 
they  resolved  to  place  the  executive  power  in  the  ca- 
bildo,  to  be  exercised  by  that  representative  body  of 
the  people  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign  Ferdinand 
VII.  until  a superior  junta  should  be  assembled.  Not- 
withstanding Cisneros  had  assured  the  people  that  he 
would  adopt  no  measures  without  their  concurrence, 
they  would  not  permit  him  to  retain  any  power,  or  even 
allow  him  to  preside  in  their  councils. 


On  the  26th  of  May,  1810,  the  provisional  junta  was  s.  AMR- 
installed,  amidst  the  general  acclamations  of  the  inha-  RICA, 
bitants,  and  from  that  date  an  established  authority 
calmed  every  fear,  and  removed  the  uncertainty  and  Political 
fluctuation  of  opinion  in  the  capital.  alui.  Moral 

Thus  was  a revolution  effected,  without  a drop  of  rumjjtiil 
blood  shed,  which  levelled  to  the  gTound  a vassalage  C 
of  three  centuries. 

Monte  Video  had,  during  the  government  of  Liniers,  Monte 
been  the  first  to  convene  a junta  within  itself,  but  it 
was  more  for  the  puqmse  of  escaping  from  the  controul 
of  Liniers,  than  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a representa- 
tive local  government ; and  it  was  never  carried  into 
full  effect.  Its  inhabitants  acknowledged  that  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  a general  assembly  held  on  the  5th 
of  June,  after  the  communications  from  the  latter  were 
made  known,  and  a public  act  of  allegiance  was  regis- 
tered; the  cabildo,  however,  opposed  the  measure  the 
next  day,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  Monte 
Video  has  continued  firm  to  the  Cadiz  regency,  under 
the  influence  of  Spanish  naval  officers,  and  has  remained 
the  seat  of  the  naval  equipment  for  blockading  the 
capital.  Its  population,  added  to  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  is  estimated  at  14,000  inhabitants, 
and,  from  great  desertion,  the  garrison  of  the  town  is 
reduced  to  1,500  men.  The  transactions  of  the  inte- 
rior have,  till  very  lately,  prevented  the  patriotic  army 
of  the  junta  from  making  any  attempt  to  dislodge  this 
handful  of  opponents ; but  the  wishes  of  the  people 
have  universally  tended  to  an  union  with  the  capital. 

Though  the  installation  of  the  junta  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Junu  of 
and  every  measure  that  immediately  followed,  produced 
the  sincere  and  unanimous  acclamations  of  the  people 
at  large,  yet  the  abridgment  of  power  must  naturally 
be  expected  to  have  created  a dislike  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  the  immediate  servants 
of  the  old  government,  and  accustomed  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  transactions  to  the  councils  of  the  Indies 
ahme.  The  royal  audience,  consisting  of  Europeans 
nominated  at  home,  had  been  left  in  the  superin- 
tendence and  administration  of  public  justice,  but  was 
soon  discovered  caballing  with  Cisneros,  in  opposition 
to  the  junta,  whom  they  refused  to  acknowledge,  or  to 
take  the  usual  oaths  of  office.  To  such  a length  was 
tills  spirit  of  party  hostility  carried,  that  the  junta,  to 
secure  the  public  tranquillity,  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  bark  to  Spain  Cisneros,  three  oidores, 
anil  the  fiscals  of  the  royal  audience,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  there  judged  by  the  supreme  govern- 
ment. On  the  29th  of  June  tfie  junta  published  its 
manifesto,  explaining  the  particulars  which  had  given 
rise  to  this  measure,  and  detailing  their  reiterated  en- 
deavours to  bring  the  members  of  the  royal  audience  to 
a sense  of  their  duty,  and,  as  public  functionaries,  to 
impress  upon  them  the  danger  of  disregarding  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord 
and  disunion. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  Liniers,  whom  we  New  plans 
left  in  Cordova,  and  to  illustrate  a subject,  which,  as  of  Link**, 
well  from  distance  as  design,  has  been  greatly  misre- 
presented to  the  English  public. 

No  sooner  had  tranquillity  been  restored  to  the  ca- 
pital, by  the  departure  of  Cisneros  and  his  fellow- 
plotters,  than  it  was  discovered  that  a more  formidable 
party  was  collecting  in  the  interior,  and  particularly 
at  Cordova,  headed  by  Liuicrs,  the  inteudaut  Concha, 
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S AME>  assessor,  Rodrigues,  Bishop  Orellana,  Colonel 
RICA.  Allende,  and  the  accomptant,  Joaquim  Moreno.  Their 
intention  was  not  only  to  suppress  the  votes  of  the 
Pniitu  al  people,  but  to  oppose,  by  an  armed  force,  all  obedience 
and  Moral  tQ  the  government  established  in  the  capital.  They 
publicly  declared  the  junta  “ insurgent,  and  revolu- 
tionary/1 und  even  the  bishop  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  misapply  the  pulpits,  by  rousing  a party  to  his 
cause ; yet  so  tirm  was  the  public  mind,  though  at  the 
distance  of  much  more  thun  100  leagues,  that  very  few 
partisans  were  made. 

In  vain  did  the  junta  of  Buenos  Ayres  use  every 
friendly  remonstrance  and  exhortation  to  dissuade  these 
leaders  from  llieir  hostile  designs,  and  not  to  deluge 
the  country  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens;  every 
overture  was  treated  with  disdain,  nay,  even  rejected 
with  outrage.  All  correspondence  with  the  capital 
was  interdicted,  every  thing  on  the  roads  was  inter- 
cepted, and  a plan  of  raising  an  armed  force  to  depose 
the  junta  and  reinstate  the  old  servants  of  the  govern- 
ment was  resolved  on.  Every  proclamation  breathed 
captivity,  fire,  and  sword,  and  every  tool  and  despot  of 
the  old  system  was  invited  to  join  them.  Liniers  took 
the  command  of  the  few  troops  he  could  collect,  and  in 
Cordov*  in  vajn  djff  the  people  of  Cordova  sigh  for  a release  from 
lus  power.  ^ 0ppres8ion  0f  this  French  satellite. 

Thu  account  of  these  proceedings  diffused  through 
the  patriots  of  La  Plata  a general  feeling  of  compassion 
for  the  distresses  of  the  people  of  Cordova,  ana  many 
volunteers  stepped  forward,  offering  to  march  to  their 
relief.  Toward*  the  beginning  of  August  the  patriot 
army  reached  the  frontiers  of  Cordova,  where  they  were 
received  by  their  fellow-provincials  as  their  solicited  and 
stghed-for  liberators,  who  came,  they  said,  as  bi others 
to  release  them  from  the  miseries  of  rapine  and  civil 
discord,  and  to  wrest  from  unworthy  bauds  the  power 
that  oppressed  them. 

Notwithstanding  Liniers  had  previously  concerted 
the  defence  of  the  town,  after  dilapidating  the  public 
treasury,  and  committing,  in  the  true  French  style,  other 
HcUvaU  to  acts  °f  coercion  on  its  defenceless  inhabitants,  lie  fled, 
Peru.  ou  the  1st  of  August,  at  the  approach  of  the  Buenos 
Ayres  army,  towards  Peru,  carrying  with  him  a few 
of  his  partizans,  nine  cannon,  and  400  men.  Havoc 
and  destruction  attended  his  footsteps;  the  country 
was  laid  waste,  the  farms  aod  dwellings  of  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  who  would  not  join  him  were  burned 
to  the  ground ; on  them  lie  satiated  his  fury  und  his 
avarice,  for  they  were  the  objects  no  less  of  his  cruelty 
than  of  his  pillage.  But  his  career  was  soon  stopped. 
On  the  5th  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a small  party 
detached  in  pursuit,  after  having  been  abandoned  by 
those  whom  he  had,  in  a great  measure,  forced  into  his 
service,  and,  with  three  other  leaders,  was  sent  to  the 
capital  a prisoner  for  trial.  Cordova,  relieved  from  the 
presence  of  Liniers,  unanimously  voted  Dr.  Funes  as 
its  deputy  to  the  junta,  and,  peace  and  tranquillity 
were  restored  to  its  inhabitants. 

Chili  incur-  The  incorporation  of  Chili  with  Buenos  Avres  took 
p.nitfd  place  in  September  1810,  and  the  addition  of  this  ex- 
- — tensive  and  important  kingdom,  with  the  union  of  Cor- 

dova, completed  a jurisdiction  that  reached  to  the  shores 
of  the  South  seas.  The  interesting  province  of  Cocha- 
bamba, bordering  upon  Peru,  brought  its  little  army 
*“»to  the  field,  secured  part  of  the  Cordova  royalists 
who  had  escaped,  and  relieved  the  neighbouring  towns 


from  their  old  oppressors,  and  from  die  influence  held  s.  AME- 
over  them  by  the  viceroy  of  Lima.  Potosi,  Charcas,  RICA. 
La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  Cordova,  and  Salta,  have  all 
joined ; so  that,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  Paraguay  Political 
still  under  the  ascendancy  of  the  court  of  the  Brazils,  4U,^J^rB* 
die  jurisdiction  of  the  junta  of  Buenos  Ayres  extended  " a ’ 
itself  over  the  whole  of  the  viceroyalty  of  lat  Plata,  as 
it  lately  stood,  with  the  kingdom  of  Chili,  and  *2,500,000 
inhabitant*  exulted  in  their  new-born  freedom. 

From  the  period  of  the  first  differences  between  the  General 
new  junta  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  governor  of  Monte 
Video,  the  general  aggregate  of  die  events  we  have  to 
record,  up  to  a late  period,  may  be  thus  briefly 
stated  ; namely,  that  while  die  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres 
were  bombarding  the  town  of  Monte  Video,  the  seamen 
of  die  latter  place  were  assailing,  in  (he  like  melan- 
choly manner,  the  former  city.  These  two  powers 
were  evidently  the  representatives  of  very  different  in- 
terests; but  die  spirit  of  war  seemed  to  be  so  deter- 
mined in  these  unhappy  regions,  that,  even  when  there 
was  a temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  between  those 
natural  rivals,  the  old  and  ucw  Spaniards  of  die  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres  itself  engaged  in  the  most  deadly  en- 
mities, and  were  constantly  conspiring  against  each 
other’s  lives.  From  about  the  2d  of  July  to  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  1812,  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  in 
a state  of  the  utmost  commotion.  The  cause  of  this 
is  said  to  have  been  the  dissatisfaction  which  the 
European  Spaniards  had  conceived,  on  account  of  the 
abject  condi*  on  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  junta 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  Hence  they  are  said  to  have  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  overturning  the  existing  government, 
with  the  view  of  taking  into  their  own  hands  the  su- 
preme authority.  They  failed  in  their  project,  and 
upwards  of  200  of  the  conspirators  (comprising  the  first 
class  of  merchants)  were  made  prisoners,  of  whom 
twenty-six  were  shot. 

It  is  matter  of  deep  speculation  how  the  disturbances 
in  this  quarter  will  terminate  : some  politicians  assert 
that  there  is  a willingness  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  grant 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal  the  territory  of  Monte  Video, 
to  secure  the  ushistanre  of  the  latter  cither  in  the  de- 
fence of  her  remaining  Traus-atlantic  possessions,  or 
iu  return  for  a portion  of  territory  in  Portugal.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  mention  the  idea  as  far  from  im- 
probable, and  as  being  likely,  under  the  peculiar  state 
of  affairs  in  these  regions,  to  lead  to  events  uot 
only  suitable  to  tltc  interests  of  these  governments, 
but  as  bring  fraught  with  circumstances  of  great  mo- 
ment aud  consideration  to  the  other  powers  of  the  Old 
World. 

Trade. — No  subject  of  political  economy  is  of  Trade, 
greater  interest  than  the  resources  through  which  this 
country  is  enabled  to  carry  on  a trade  with  the  Eu- 
ropean countries.  The  improvement  of  its  commerce* 
at  different  periods  within  the  last  century,  has  been 
as  follows : 

Annual  exports  of  Pern  to  Europe  for  1714  Dollar*, 
to  1739,  while  the  system  of  the  galleons 

continued 2,125,000 

from  1748  to  1778,  while  the 

trade  was  carried  on  by  register-ships  . 4,260,479 

— — ■ from  1785  to  1794,  since  the 

establishment  of  the  system  of  free  trade  6,686,884 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  dollars  imported  into 
Peru  and  Chili,  in  1803,  amounted  to  11,500,000,  and 
3 r 2 
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S.  AME-  the  exports  consisted  of  produce  to  the  value  of 
K1CA.  4,000,000  dollars*  besidrs  8,000,000  dollars  in* specie. 

The  dollars  imported  into  Guatimala  and  New 
fWuicai  Spain,  in  1803,  amounted  to  22 ,000,000 ; and  the 

<ind  Afwa/  exports  consisted  of  produce  to  the  value  of  9,000,000 
ate'  dollars,  besides  22,500,000  dollars  in  specie. 

The  dollars  imported  into  New  Granada,  in  1803, 
amounted  to  5,700,000 ; and  the  exports  consisted  of 
produce  to  the  value  of  2,000,000  dollars,  besides 
3,000,000  dollars  in  specie. 

Booms  Of  ull  the  commercial  towns  of  South  America, 

Ajrrc*.  Buenos  Ayres  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  consider- 

able. Situate  in  the  southern  division  of  the  province 
of  La  Plata,  it  is  well  fortified,  and  defended  by  nu- 
merous artillery.  Here  we  meet  with  the  merchants  of 
Europe  and  Peru  ; but  no  regular  fleet  comes  here,  as 
to  the  other  parts  of  Spanish  America;  two,  or.  at 
most,  three,  register-ships  make  the  whole  of  their 
regular  intercourse  with  Europe.  The  returns  are 
chiefly  gold  and  silver  of  Chili  and  Peru,  sugar,  and 
hides.  Those  who  have  now  and  then  carried  on  a 
contraband  trade  to  this  city  have  found  it  more  ad- 
vantageous than  any  other  whatever.  The  benefit  of  this 
contraband  trade  has  been  of  late  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese,  who  keep  magazines  for  that  purpose 
in  such  parts  of  Brail  as  lie  near  this  country.  The 
most  valuable  commodities  come  here  to  be  exchanged 
for  European  good*,  such  as  vicunna  wool  from  Peru, 
copper  from  t'oquimbo,  gold  from  Chili,  and  silver 
from  Potosi.  From  the  town*  of  Coritnloa  and  Para- 
guay, the  former  250,  the  latter  500  leagues  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  are  brought  hither  the  finest  tobacco, 
sugars,  cotton,  thread,  yellow  wax,  and  cotton  cloth  ; 
and  from  Paraguay,  the  herb  so  called,  and  so  highly 
valued,  being  a kind  of  tea  drank  all  over  South  America 
by  the  higher  classes ; which  one  branch  is  computed 
to  amount  to  1,000,000  of  pieces  of  eight  annually,  all 
paid  in  goods,  no  money  being  allowed  to  pass  here. 
Azara  asserts,  that  the  wheat  here  produces  16  for  1, 
at  Monte  Video  12,  and  at  Paraguay  4.  The  wheat 
is  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  Spain ; but  the 
bread  extremely  good.  The  average  quantity  pro- 
duced is  219,300  fauegas  of  Castile,  70,000  of  which 
are  consumed  in  the  country,  and  the  rest  exported  to 
the  Havannah,  Paraguay,  Brazils,  and  the  island  of  St. 
Maurice.  Bread  is,  however,  by  no  mean*  the  staiVof 
life  in  this  country : meat,  and  the  great  variety  of  roots 
and  other  grains  with  which  the  country  abounds, 
afford  to  the  poor  inhabitants  an  equally  healthy,  and 
even  more  nutritious  sustenance.  Mendoza,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  of  Chili,  annually  furnishes 
3,313  barrels  of  wine,  and  St.  John’s  7,942  of  brand v, 
to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video;  but  the  low  lands 
of  Peru,  particularly  in  the  valley  of  Pisco,  possess  the 
best  vine  and  olive  grounds  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
South  continent.  The  commerce  between  Peru  and 
Buenos  Ayres  is  chiefly  for  cattle  and  mules,  to  an 
immense  value.  When  the  English  had  the  advantage 
of  the  asiento  contract,  negro  slaves  were  brought 
hither  by  factors,  and  sold  to  the  Spaniards.  Goods  are 
conveyed  in  carts  over  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Mendoza  in  one  month.  From  thence  they  cross  over 
the  cordilleras  of  Chili,  on  mules,  to  Santiago,  a dis- 
tance of  80  leagues,  and  thence  in  carts  to  Valparaiso, 
30  leagues,  which  journey  is  performed  in  fifteen  days. 
The  climate  is  here  healthy,  provisions  and  cattle 


abundant;  and  when  the  projected  road  is  established  s AME- 
through  Villarica  to  the  port  of  Talcahuano,  in  the  South  RICA, 
sea,  the  conveyance  will  be  shortened  one-third,  and 
the  precarious  passage  of  the  cordilleras,  which  can  only  PeUtical 
be  made  during  the  summer  months,  in  consequence  of  **^f^y*< 
the  snows,  will  be  avoided.  Buenos  Ayres  is  therefore 
a good  natural  depdt  for  Chili,  Peru,  and  Potosi. 

Buenos  Ayres,  previous  to  the  war,  has  afforded 
1,000,000  of  hides  annually,  and  the  meat  of  250,000 
oxen,  sufficing  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants 
and  its  exports;  the  remainder  was,  of  consequence,, 
lost,  for,  besides  the  tallow,  the  tongue  was  the  only 
part  cured.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  enterprize  of 
some  individuals  has  induced  them  to  salt  some  of  this 
waste  beef,  and  that  the  British  government,  in  case  of 
need,  may  here  perceive  the  favourable  means  of  sup- 
plying their  navy,  and  even  the  West  India  islands. 

Paraguay  furnishes  to  the  interior  trade  of  Chili  Paraguay. 
3,750,000  lbs.  of  Paraguay  tea,  and  60,000  mules,  in 
exchange  for  wine  and  brandies,  and  150,000  ponchos, 
and  other  apparel.  Paraguay  also  furnishes  Buenos 
Ayres  with  4,900,000  lbs.  of  tea,  tobacco,  woods,  gums, 

Arc.  in  exchange  for  European  luxuries.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  difficult  to  establish  the  precise  amount  of  the 
interior  trade  of  a country  wherein  the  duties  of  alca- 
bala,  the  onlv  sure  means  of  ascertaining  it,  arc  fanned 
out  to  individuals,  and  where  the  imports  and  exports 
are  often  landed  and  shipped  in  a clandestine  manner. 

At  Buenos  Ayres,  the  annua!  importation  of  negroes, 
from  1792  to  1796,  amounted  to  1,338;  and  the  num- 
ber has  been  probably  increased  ever  since.  About 
500  arc  introduced  annually  into  Pern,  and  about  100 
into  Mexico. 

The  progress  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  other  Spanish 
settlements  on  the  river  Plata,  since  they  were  placed 
under  a separate  viceroy  of  their  own,  has  been  most 
unequivocal.  The  fate  .of  those  provinces,  for  the  two 
preceding  centuries,  had  been  singularly  hard.  De- 
barred from  a free  intercourse  witli  Europe,  lest  the 
free  importation  of  goods  by  the  river  Plata  should  in- 
jure the  trade  of  the  galleons,  they  had  no  market  for 
their  surplus  produce,  nor  means  of  supplying  them- 
selves with  foreign  commodities,  except  by  vessels  oc- 
casionally permitted  to  trade  with  them  under  licence,  ' 
or  by  the  contraband  commerce  which,  as  before  ob- 
served, they  maintained  with  the  Portuguese.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  narrow  and  oppressive  system, 
they  languished  in  poverty  and  obscurity  till  1778, 
when,  after  the  erection  of  Buenos  Ayres  into  the 
capital  of  a new  viceroyalty,  the  former  restrictions  on 
its  commerce  were  removed. 

The  following  tabic,  extracted  from  authentic  docu- 
ments, will  show  the  value  of  its  exports  during  the 
four  years  preceding  the  rupture  with  England  in  1796: 

Export * from  the  river  Plata. 

Value  m il'.llnra. 

In  1703  ....  3,570,6904 

1794  ....  5,564.704$ 

170.5  ....  4,782.315$ 

1706  . . . . 5.058, 982| 

Total  . 18,976,693 

Annual  average  . . 4,744,173$ 

Annual  average  from  1748  to  1753  1,677,250 
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S A ME-  According  to  Humboldt,  the  dollars  imported  into 

RICA.  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1803,  amounted  to  3,500,000;  and 
s-^*v^wthe  exports  consisted  of  produce  to  the  value  of 
Political  2,000,000  dollars,  besides  5,000,000  dollars  in  specie. 

* Th®  chief  trade  of  Monte  Video  consists  in  hides, 
Moate  tallow,  and  dried  beef:  the  two  forme  r of  these  arti- 

Video  del  are  exported  to  Europe,  and  the  latter  is  sent  to 

the  West  Indies,  especially  to  the  Havannah.  Coarse 
copper  from  Chili,  in  square  calces,  is  sometimes 
shipped  here,  as  well  as  a herb  called  matte,  from 
Paraguay,  the  infusion  of  which  is  as  common  a 
beverage  in  these  parts  as  tea  is  in  England. 

The  inhabitants  were  by  no  means  opulent  before 
the  English  took  the  garrison ; but  through  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  latter  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  losses 
of  o«r  commercial  adventurers  by  ill-judged  and  im- 
Eurithed  prudent  speculations,  they  were  considerably  enriched. 
t>y  The  great  prospects  indulged  in  England,  before  the 

i . ii7.  expedition  to  the  Plata,  of  immense  profits  by  trade 

iiuua.  to  that  river,  have  generally  ended  in  ruin  ; very  few, 

indeed,  of  the  speculators  have  escaped  without  con- 
siderable loss.  Property,  once  litigated,  might  be 
considered  in  a fair  way  for  confiscation  ; and  in  case 
of  its  having  beeu  deposited  until  certain  questions 
were  decided,  restitution  was  generally  obtained  at  the 
loss  of  one  half.  It  frequently  happened  that  goods 
detained  in  the  custom-houses,  or  lodged  in  private 
stores  in  the  river,  were  opened,  and  large  quantities 
stolen.  The  party  on  whom  suspicion  seemed  most 
reasonably  to  fall  was  the  consignee,  who,  even  with 
a few'  cargoes,  was  generally  observed  to  get  rich  very 
rapidly.  Not  contented  with  the  profits  accruing  from 
his  commission,  he  seldom  scrupled  to  take  every  ad- 
vantage which  possession  of  the  property  afforded  him, 
of  furthering  his  own  interests  at  the  expencc  of  his 
correspondent.  The  drnad  of  a legal  process  could  be 
but  a slight  check  upon  him  ; for,  in  the  Spanish  courts 
of  justice,  as  well  as  in  others,  a native  and  a stranger 
are  seldom  upon  equal  terms.  Other  circumstances 
have  concurred  to  enrich  the  inhabitants  of  Monte 
Video.  It  is  a fact  that  the  English  exported  thither 
goods  to  the  amount  of  a million  and  a half  sterling,  a 
small  portion  of  which,  on  the  restoration  of  the  place 
to  the  Spaniards,  was  re-shipped  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  West  Indies  ; the  remainder  w as,  for  the 
most  part,  sacrificed  at  whatever  price  the  Spaniards 
chose  to  give.  As  their  own  produce  advanced  in 
proportion  as  ours  lov,  cred  in  price,  those  among  them 
who  speculated  gained  considerably.  The  holders  of 
Englisn  goods  sold  their  stock  at  upwards  of  50  per 
cent,  profit,  immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
place. 

Chili.  In  Chili,  the  internal  commerce  has  been  hitherto  of 

very  little  importance,  notwithstanding  the  advantages 
that  the  country  offers  for  its  encouragement.  Its 
principal  source,  industry,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
necessity,  is  wanting.  An  extensive  commerce  is  cor- 
relative with  n great  population,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  latter  increases,  the  former  will  also  be  augmented. 
Hitherto  it  may  be  said,  that  of  the  two  branches  that 
in  general  give  birth  to  commerce,  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, the  first  is  that  alone  which  animates  the  inter- 
nal commerce  of  Chili,  and  even  that  part  of  the  exter- 
nal which  is  carried  on  with  Pern.  The  working  of 
mines  also  occupies  the  attention  of  many  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  C’opiapo,  Coquimbo,  and  Quiliota;  but  the 


industry  is  so  trifling  that  it  docs  not  deserve  the  S,  A ME-' 
name.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  its  fruits  RICA, 
and  materials  of  manufacture,  as  flax,  wool,  hemp, 
skins,  and  metals,  which  might  produce  a flourishing  Political 
commerce,  it  is  conducted  but  languidly.  The  inha- 
bitants  employ  themselves  only  in  making  ponchos, 
stockings,  socks,  carpets,  blankets,  skin-coats,  sad- 
dles, hats,  and  other  small  articles  chiefly  made  use  of 
by  the  common  or  poorer  class  of  people,  since  those 
of  the  middle  rank  use  those  of  European  manufac- 
ture. These,  but  more  particularly  the  sale  of  hides 
and  tanned  b ather,  which  they  have  in  great  plenty, 
with  that  of  grain  and  wine,  form  the  whole  of  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  kingdom.  The  external, 
which  is  carried  on  with  all  the  ports  of  Peru,  particu- 
larly Callao,  arises  from  the  exportation  of  fruits;  this 
amounts  to  700,000  dollars  annually,  according  to  the 
statements  given  in  the  periodical  publications  at  Lima. 

The  commerce  between  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres  is 
quite  otherwise,  since,  for  the  herb  of  Paraguay  alone, 
it  is  obliged  to  advance  300,000  dollurs  annually  in 
cash  ; the  other  articles  received  from  thence  are  pro- 
bably paid  for  by  those  sent  hither.  In  the  trade  with 
Spain,  the  fruits  received  from  Chili  go  but  a little  way 
in  payment  of  more  than  a million  of  dollars,  which  are 
received  from  thence  annually  in  European  goods, 
either  directly,  or  by  the  way  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
sometimes  from  Lima.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are 
the  articles  which  form  nearly  the  whole  of  this  com- 
merce, since  the  hides  and  victtnna-  wool  are  in  such 
small  quantities  as  to  render  them  of  little  import- 
ance. 

Notwithstanding,  the  working  of  the  mines  in  Chili  Th* 
has,  in  a great  measure,  been  relinquished  from  the 
expence,  and  from  the  impediments  offered  by  the  war- 
like spirit  of  the  Araucanians,  there  are  more  than  a 
thousand  now  in  work  between  the  cities  of  Coquimbo 
and  Copiapo,  besides  those  of  the  province  of  Acon- 
cagua ; ami  it  is  a matter  of  fact,  that  the  produce  of 
its  mines  has  been  increasing  ever  since  that  the  pas- 
sage into  the  South  sea  by  cape  Horn  was  frequented 
by  the  Spanish  merchants.  ITie  gold  coined  in  the  Gold 
capital  was  lately  regulated  at  5,200  marks  annually ; c*,incd* 
but  the  present  yearly  produce  of  the  mines,  ns  calcu- 
lated from  the  amounts  of  the  royal  duties,  and  there- 
fore considerably  under  the  truth,  amounts  to  10,000 
Spanish  marks  of  pure  gold,  and  ‘29,700  do.  of  pure 
silver.  The  value  in  dollars  of  both  is  1,737,380;  the 
gold  being  estimated  at  145-^ft,  dollars,  and  the  silver 
at  9-j\j  dollars  the  Spanish  murk.  Besides  this,  we 
must  add  for  contraband  322,620  dollars ; and  the 
total  produce  will  then  be  2,060,000.  According  to 
Humboldt,  the  dollars  imported  into  Chili  and  Pent, 
in  1803,  amounted  to  11,500,000.  and  the  exports 
consisted  of  produce  to  the  value  of  4,000,000  dollars, 
besides  8,000,000  dollars  in  specie  The  remittances 
of  -gold  and  silver  to  Spain  Arc  usually  made  from 
Buenos  Ayres;  the  first,  being  less  bulky,  is  carried  by 
the  monthly  packets  in  sums  of  2 or  3000  ounces  ; as r 
to  the  second,  it  has,  till  within  a very  late  period,  been 
sent  in  two  convoy  ships  in  the  summer,  by  which  con- 
veyances gold  is  also  remitted.  The  copper  which  is 
extracted  from  the  miues,  is  estimated  from  8 to 
10,000  quintals.  Prom  these  data  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  form  a general  estimate  of  all  that  Chili  pro- 
duces annually.  A communication  by  water,  which 
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S.  A ME-  greatly  facilitates  the  progress  of  commerce,  has  been 
RICA,  already  commenced.  In  several  of  the  ports,  barks 
are  employed  in  the  transportation  of  merchandize, 
which  was  before  carried  by  land  upon  mules.  Several 
<%ir  ships  have  also  been  built  in  the  harbour  of  Con- 

ception and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maule.  The  exter- 
nal commerce  is  carried  on  with  Peru  and  Spain.  In 
the  first,  *23  or  24  ships,  of  5 or  600  tons  each,  are  em- 
ployed, which  are  partly  Chilian  and  partly  Peruvian. 
These  usually  make  three  voyages  in  a year;  they  carry 
from  Chili,  wheat,  wine,  pulse,  almonds,  nuts,  cocoa- 
Duts,  conserves,  dried  meat,  tallow,  lard,  cheese,  sole- 
leather,  timber  for  building,  copper,  and  a variety  of 
other  articles ; and  bring  back  in  return,  silver,  sugar, 
Curses*.  rice,  and  cotton.  The  productions  of  Caracas  are  cacao, 
coffee,  sugar,  iudigo.  and  tobacco.  Besides  these,  there 
are  a great  variety  of  others  which  the  soil  offers  to  the 
inhabitants,  without  requiring  any  advance,  or  sub- 
jecting them  to  any  trouble  but  tlml  of  collecting  and 
bestowing  on  them  a light  and  easy  preparation. 
Among  these,  Depons  mentions  vanilla,  wild  cochi- 
neal, dyeing  woods  and  barks,  gums,  rosin,  and  medical 
oils,  herbs,  roots,  and  bark  for  medicine.  From  this 
country  half  Europe  might  be  supplied  with  wood  for 
its  furniture  and  cabinetwork.  Commerce  might  draw 
much  from  the  animal  kingdom.  The  neat  cattle  are 
calculated  at  1,200,000;  horses  and  mares  180,000; 
and  mules  at  90,000;  sheep  are  innumerable,  and  deer 
abundant:  notwithstanding  this  abundance,  agriculture 
is  at  a low  ebb  in  this  country.  La  Guaira,  Puerto 
Cabello,  Maracaibo,  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  Marga- 
retta,  have  a right  to  trade  with  the  mother  couutry. 
In  1796,  the  imports  from  Spain  to  Caracas  were  esti- 
mated at  3,1 18,81  l-^*j  dollars,  and  the  exports  at 
283,310  dollars.  There  is  a limited  trade  to  the  other 
colonies,  which  brings  about  400,000  dollars  into  the 
country.  It  exports  to  foreign  West  India  islands 
articles  of  its  own  produce,  except  cacao,  in  neutral 
bottoms ; part  of  the  returns  must  be  in  negroes,  or  in 
farming  or  household  utensils,  and  the  remainder  in 
specie.  But  this  remainder  is  principally  smuggled  in 
manufactured  goods.  The  contraband  trade,  divided 
chiefly  between  Juinaica,  Curacao,  and  Trinidad,  was 
estimated  at  750,000  dollars  annually,  before  the  war 
of  1796.  It  has  increased  greatly  since  that  period. 
The  whole  regular  exports  of  Caracas,  from  1793  to 
1796,  are  stated  at  12,252,415  dollars;  from  1797  to 
1800,  6,442,318  dollars.  The  finances  of  Caracas  are 
•under  the  direction  of  an  intendant.  The  revenue 
arises  principally  from  the  customs,  a duty  of  five  per 
cent,  on  sales  from  stamps,  licences,  and  tithes,  and 
from  the  produce  of  the  cruzada  and  of  the  sale  of 
tobacco.  The  two  last  are  destined  for  the  treasury  at 
home.  There  is  usually  a deficit,  even  in  time  of  peace  ; 
in  1797,  the  receipt  was  1,147,788  dollars;  expendi- 
ture, 1,886,363.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  dollars 
imported  into  Caracas,  in  1803,  amounted  to  5,500,000, 
and  the  exports  consisted  of  produce  to  (lie  value  of 

4.000. 000  dollars.  He  also  suites  the  population,  in 
1808,  at  900,000  souls.  The  population  of  some  of  the 
chief  cities  is  thus  stated  : Caracas  40,000,  La  Guaira 

6.000,  Puerto  Cabello,  7,600,  Coro  10,000. 

Puerto  Rico  In  the  islands  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba,  a trade  of 
au«J  Cuba,  great  importance  is  also  carried  on.  Humboldt  stab's, 
that  the  dollars  imported  into  them,  in  1803,  amounted 
to  1 1 ,000,000 ; and  the  exports  consisted  of  produce  to 


the  value  of  9,000,000  dollars.  Puerto-Rico  requires  s.  AME- 
annual  remittances  from  Mexico.  Upon  the  whole,  RICA, 
the  commerce  of  Spanish  America,  according  to  the 
latest  accounts,  may  be  taken  as  follows  Potoicwf 

sterling. 

Importations  . . A‘)2,826,500  ae‘ 

Exportations  of  agricultural  produce  6,500,000 

Exportations  of  gold  and  silver  . . 8,149,800 

Besides  which,  Spain  enjoys  an  annual  revenue  equal 
to  above  8,000,000/.  sterling. 

The  trade  between  Brazil  and  Europe  is  very  great,  Ttade  of 
and  increases  yearly.  This  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  Orwil  amt 
by  three  ports,  namely,  Gran  Para,  Bahia,  or  the  l*urolJt’- 
Bay  of  Santos,  and  Rio  Janeirio.  Into  the  last  of  these 
are  poured  the  treasures  from  the  mines  of  the  S. ; and 
from  this  port  are  exported  the  commodities  of  Porto 
Seguro,  Spiritu  Santo  and  San  Vincente.  They  im- 
ported of  late  as  many  as  40,000  negroes  annually. 

The  expurts  consist  chiefly  of  gold,  diamonds,  precious 
stones  of  various  kinds,  tobacco,  indigo,  coflee,  rice, 
cocoa,  maize,  sugar,  honey,  wax,  balsam  capivi,  ipe- 
cacuanha, cinnamon,  long  pepper,  ginger,  dyeing  woods, 
cochineal,  ambergris,  wood  tor  inlaying  and  other  pur- 
poses, various  rich  drugs,  and  perfumes.  Besides  these, 
they  also  export  hides,  train-oil  and  whalebone. 

Among  the  articles  sent  from  Portugal  in  return,  the 
following  are  the  principal:  woollens,  linens,  stub's, 
gold  and  silver  lace,  dried  fish,  hams,  sausages,  hag- 
gesses,  pilchards,  cheese,  butter,  biscuits,  cakes,  wine, 
oil,  vinegar,  vermicelli,  macaroni,  bay  leaves,  walnuts, 
peeled  chesnuts,  dried  plumbs,  olives,  onions,  garlic, 
rosemary,  and  glass-ware  of  every  kind,  manufactured 
at  Marinha.  The  duties  which  the  agents  of  the  Por- 
tuguese government  levied  on  the  importation  of  goods 
from  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  were  12  per 
cent,  upon  the  value  of  each  article.  The  chief  duties 
paid  at  Lisbon  on  the  commodities  of  the  Brazils  were 
as  follows:  on  gold,  otic  per  cent.;  coffee,  eight  per 
cent. ; sugar,  rice,  and  skins,  ten  per  cent. ; indigo, 
twelve  per  cent ; and  on  rum,  four  dollars  on  every 
pijie  of  1 80  gallons.  Brazil  wood  and  timber  for  ship- 
building were  claimed  as  the  property  of  the  crown. 

One- fifth  of  the  gold  extracted  from  the  mines  was  also 
exacted  by  the  government;  and  when  any  diamonds 
happen  to  be  found  in  a gold-mine,  it  was  no  longer 
suffered  to  be  wrought  for  that  metal,  all  diamoud- 
mines  being  seized  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the 
crown. 

The  quantity  of  hides  exported  from  Rio  Grande  is 
almost  incredible;  they  furnish  many  vessels  with 
entire  cargoes,  which  arc  carried  to  the  northern  ports, 
and  from  thence  embarked  for  Europe.  The  annual 
average  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  300,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  discouragements,  jealousies, and 
exactions  of  the  mother-country,  a spirit  of  enterprue 
ap|>ears  to  have  been  gradually  gaining  ground  for  these 
few  last  years  in  Brazil.  Even  the  inveterate  pre  judices 
of  the  Portuguese  nobles  against  trade  have,  in  a great 
measure,  yielded  to  the  increasing  liberality  of  the 
times ; and  several  of  them  arc  now  concerned  in  thu 
different  manufactures  lately  established  in  Janeiro. 

To  conclude,  the  trade  of  the  whole  of  America  South  Ame- 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  of  daily  increasing  im-  dc*  gene- 
portancc,  and  no  part  of  it  more  so  than  that  of  the  r4  ^ 
(southern  hemisphere,  of  which  vve  lmve. been  treating. 

Of  its  actual  value  to  Great  Britain,  no  practical  in- 
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ference  con  be  drawn,  excepting  by  the  comparison  of 
its  trade  with  other  countries.  Thompson,  in  his  Geo- 
graphical and  Historical  Dictionary  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  has  entered  further  into  these  calculations 
than  any  author  extant,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
sum  up  these  observations  with  some  of  his  remarks, 
tending  to  show  the' relative  importance  to  Great  Britain 
of  the  trade  of  the  western  hemisphere,  compared  to 
that  with  all  other  parts. 

The  amount  (official  value)  of  the  imports  and  exports, 
with  their  excess,  and  the  balance  of  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  all  the  colonies  in  North  America, 
and  between  Great  Britain  and  all  parts,  for  the  period 
of  thirteen  years,  ending  1812,  was 


With  colonies  in  North 
America  .... 


With  all  parts  . 


Lxjwit.  Ei/wru  fi  r«. 

l6.ttJU.669  9.813.31*-* 


Imperii, 

• 1.7, 0*5,863 


1 Annn.il  average  balance  in  fa- 

v.  roar  of  Great  Britain  ...  I.  754,908 

r 399,584,739  497,660,805  98,076,066 


| Annual  avenge  balance  in  fa- 
L vouruf  Great  Britain.  . 1,7,544,312 


Thus  the  balance  of  trade  derived  from  the  North 
American  colonics,  is  as  one-tenth  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  balance  of  trade  derived  by  Great  Britain  with  all 
other  parts : it  thus,  also  appears,  that  taking  the  ag- 
gregate amounts  of  the  imports  and  exports,  the  trade 
of  those  colonies  forms  one  thirty-seventh  and  a half 
part  of  the  whole  trade  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  thir- 
teen years  ending  181*2 — or  is  as  23,865,532/.  to 
897,245,544/. 

Thus  far  the  trade  of  our  North  American  colonies 
does  not  look  very  important;  but,  if  there  be  any 
weight  or  moment  in  that  generally  received  opinion, 
that  on  their  possession  depends,  in  ull  probability, 
the  safety  of  the  West  India  islands,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, our  lucrative  conuectiou  with  them,  and  theirs 
with  the  United  Slates  ; and  that  in  the  eventual  loss 
either  of  our  North  American  or  West  Iudiun  colonies, 
our  intercourse  with  the  United  States  would  he  either 
suspended  through  the  hostility  of  that  government,  or 
be  put  on  a footing  highly  disadvantageous  to  this 
country  ; — in  consideration,  we  say,  of  all  these  points, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  also  into  the  account  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  imports  from  and  exports  to 
those  several  parts  respectively  and  collectively.  They 
were  as  follows : 


For  the  thirteen  years  ending  1812. 


Between  Great  Britain-) 
and  tbe  Colonies  of  £ 
North  America  ....  r 

Import!. 

Fijmrtt. 

TolitU. 

7 ,0f  5,863 

16,839*69 

S3, 865.53S 

Idem,  aud  the  Wot  > 

1S7.44U.641 

74.650,511 

20S.05S.18S 

Idem,  and  the  United  > 
States  } 

36,150*46 

77,133,88* 

103,899,730 

1. 160,586,350 

168.6S4.094 

329,210,444 

From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  trade  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  estimated  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
imports  and  exports  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  value,  though  not  quite  half, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  value  of  imports  and  exports 
between  Great  Britain  and  all  parts,  or  as  329,210,444  /. 
to  897,245,544  /. — or,  at  an  annual  average,  as 
25,323,880/.  to  69,018,88 8/. 


It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  balance  of  trade  with  s.  AME- 
the  continent  of  Europe  is  in  favour  of  the  country;  RICA, 
but  more  than  half  the  exports  to  that  quarter  consist 
of  Traus-atlautic  produce.  With  the  islands  of  Guem- 
sey,  Jersey,  and  Man,  the  balance  is  against  us;  with  **^r4|t< 
Africa  it  is  but  inconsiderably  in  our  favour;  with  Asia 
it  is  against  us.  But  our  colonies  in  the  last-mentioned 
quarter  are  extensive  and  rich,  and  the  nature  of  their 
commercial  relations  with  the  parent  state  may  here  be 
advantageously  considered. 

By  a general  account  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain 
for  five  years,  ending  1810,  the  balance  of  trade  in  her 
favour  amounted  to  as  follows : 

Official  value  of  exports 201,804,783 

Official  value  of  imports  . . . . . . 162,228,462 

Balance  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  . . .£39,576,321 

But,  according  to  the  real  value,  there  appears  by  the 
same  account,  to  have  been  a balance  against  Great 
Britain;  viz. 

Real  value  of  imports  . 284,230,788 

Real  value  of  exports  , 282.201,409 

Balance  against  Great  Britain  . .£2,029,379 


It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that,  taking  the 
trade  at  this  period,  according  to  the  real  value,  the 
excess  of  exports  to  America  and  the  West  Indies  was, 
nevertheless,  most  considerable. 

Real  value  of  exports 
To  America  . 76,664,017 

To  the  West  Indies  51,212,611 

127,876,628 

Real  value  of  imports 
From  America  . 39,544,707 
From  the  West  Indies  65,40 1 ,425 

104,946,132 


Balance  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  £22,930,496 


Now,  admitting  the  principle  just  urged,  the  advan- 
tages of  a colonial  intercourse,  even  w hen  the  balance 
is  against  the  mother-country,  it  must  also  be  allowed, 
that  this  benefit  is  neither  so  large  nor  direct  as  that  de- 
rived from  au  actual  excess  of  exported  to  imported  pro- 
duce. Looking,  therefore,  at  the  comparative  value  of  With  the 
the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  and  to  the  western  hemis- 
phere  through  this  medium,  one  certainly  not  the  most 
favourable  to  the  latter,  when  the  productions  of  the 
one  and  the  other  imported  are  relatively  appreciated, 
we  shall  plainly  perceive  the  extent  to  which  the  western 
trade  exceeds  the  eastern,  and  the  little  probability 
there  would  be,  in  the  case  of  the  eventual  loss  of  the 
former,  of  the  defalcation  being  supplied  by  this  portion 
of  the  Old  World. 

By  an  account  for  the  five  years  ending  1810,  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  with  Asia  against  this  country  was  pro- 
digious, viz.; 

Real  value  of  imports  from  Asia  39,482,437 

Real  value  of  exports  to  Asia  1 6,64 1 ,554 

Balance  against  Great  Britain  £ 22,840,883 
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S.  A ME-  So  that  tlic  difference  of  value,  as  to  the  balance  of 

RICA,  trade  between  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  iu 

the  above  period  was, 

Patkieml  r * 

■nW  Vm«I  Excess  of  exports  to  America  and  the 

s""'  West  Indus £22,<>30,.|f'r> 

Excess  of  imports  from  Asia  . . 22,840,883 


Total  in  favour  of  the  western 

hemisphere  ....  £45,771,379 


Or,  at  an  annual  average  of  five 
years,  ending  1810  . . £9,254,275 

Nor  does  an  aggregate  statement  of  the  amount  of 
imports  and  exports  make  the  account  with  Asia  more 
favourable.  For  the  five  years  ending  1810,  the  total 
value  of  these  was  56,123,991  /.  — or,  at  an  annual 
average,  11,224,798/.;  whereas  the  value  of  those  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies  was  232,822,760/. — or,  at 
an  annual  average,  46,564,552/.,  which  is  as  four  to 
one  in  favour  of  the  latter;  and,  whilst  the  trade  to 
America  and  the  West  Indies  for  the  same  period  was 
nearly  half  of  the  total  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  or  as 
232,822,760/.  to  566,432,197  /. — that  to  Asia  formed 
only  one-Lnth  part  of  it,  being  as  56,123,991/.  to 
560,432,197/. 

Vffittsblc  VeciCTABi.r.  Productions. — South  America  is  ex- 

l<voduc>  tremely  rich  in  fruit-trees  and  vegetables,  with  nutritive 
than.  roots,  no  less  than  in  different  kinds  of  wood  for  build- 
ing, dyeing,  &c.  Independently  of  many  kinds  pe- 
culiar to  this  country,  vast  numbers  have  been  intro- 
duced since  the  sixteenth  century.  The  inhabitants  of 
western  Europe  have  deposited  in  America  what  they 
have  been  receiving  for  2,000  years,  by  their  commu- 
nications with  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  by  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  hordes  of  central  Asia,  by  the  conqucsls  of 
the  Arabs,  by  the  crusades,  and  by  the  navigations  of 
the  Portuguese.  All  these  vegetable  treasures,  accu- 
mulated in  an  extremity  of  the  Old  Continent  by  the 
continual  flux  of  nations  towards  the  west,  and  pre- 
served under  the  happy  influence  of  a perpetually  in- 
creasing civilization,  have  become  almost  at  once  the 
inheritance  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  In  Peru,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts,  the  culture  of  maize,  pimento,  autl  cot- 
ton, which  was  found  established  there,  has  not  been 
neglected;  and  that  of  wheat,  barley,  cassava,  po- 
tatoes, sugar,  and  the  olive  and  vine,  is  attended  to. 
Humboldt  classes  the  Mexican  wheat  amongst  that 
of  the  first  quality,  and  a*  superior  to  that  of  Monte 
Video,  which,  according  to  Azara,  has  the  grain 
Maize.  smaller  by  one-half  than  the  Spanish.  Maize,  or  Indian 

wheat,  one  of  the  most  staple  foods  of  the  natives,  is  a 
genus  of  the  moncecia  triandrisu  The  cup  of  the  male 
consists  of  a double  skin,  without  any  cover;  aud  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  corolla,  each  consisting  of 
two  valves ; the  style  is  filiform  and  pendulous,  and 
the  seeds  are  arranged  singly  in  an  oblong  case.  This 
plant  is  one  single  stalk,  which  shoots  out  leaves  more 
than  a yard  in  length  and  three  inches  in  breadth,  and 
the  fruit  is  a sort  of  cone,  about  a span  in  length,  set 
very  closely  with  grains,  which  are  frequently  of  dif- 
ferent colours ; the  general  colours  are  white  and  yel- 
low. They  reckon  five  species,  or  rather  varieties  of 
maize,  which  difler  very  little  from. each  other.  The 
method  of  sowing  it,  is  to  make  altole,  .throw  in  a few 


seeds,  and  cover  them,  and,  without  any  further  trouble,  AME- 
it  soon  appears  above  ground,  and  is  lit  for  reaping  at  RICA, 
the  end  of  five  months  at  latest : heuce  they  easily 
obtain  two  crops  in  one  year.  The  wheat  is  made  into  p*®*jf“* 
flour,  and  serves  for  bread  for  all  the  Indians  and 
common  people ; and  on  this  account,  the  consumption 
is  very  great  in  America.  It  is  also  used  in  the  com- 
position of  several  dishes,  and  to  feed  cattle,  pigs, 
domestic  animals,  aud  poultry.  Some  think  the  maize 
came  originally  from  Asia,  and  that  the  Spaniards  car- 
ried it  to  America ; but  this  is  false,  for  it  is  evidently 
a native  of  the  New  World. 

The  plantain,  which  may  rank  next  in  importance,  is  The  plan- 
another  principal  food  of  the  natives,  and  more  particu-  lain' 
larly  of  the  negroes.  The  fruit  is  generally  about  an 
inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  and  10  or  12  in  length, 
something  curved.  It  is  not  circular,  but  rather  an 
hexagon,  with  the  angles  made  round  and  terminating 
in  hexagonal  points.  The  skin,  which  is  smooth,  and 
of  a green  colour  before  it  is  ripe,  afterwards  becomes 
yellow,  aud  contains  a substance  resembling  cheese, 
without  seeds,  and  only  a few  large  fibres.  After  the 
plantain  is  past  maturity,  the  rind  turns  black,  and  the 
pulp  becomes  sour.  Us  taste  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  pear.  It  is  the  best  food  which  the  negroes  have, 
and  all  classes  of  animals  are  verv  fond  of  it,  an  in- 
con  lestible  proof  of  it*  good  qualities.  The  tree,  or 
rather  the  plant  which  bears  the  plantain,  gives  fruit 
onlv  once,  in  large  bunches,  and  is  immediately  cut,  or 
if  left,  it  withers  and  falls ; but  the  root,  which  is  large, 
round,  and  solid,  produces  fresh  supplies,  which,  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  months,  yield  fruit  and  decay,  and 
the  roots  shoot  forth  again  without  there  being  any  ne- 
cessity for  planting  them.  The  plant  is  not  woody, 
nor  has  it  any  bark,  but  is  a thick,  cylindrical  body, 
consisting  of  a great  number  of  long  broad  leaves, 
wrapped  round  each  other,  the  outer  ones  serving  as  a 
rind  to  the  others.  It  arrives  at  its  full  height  iu  about 
nine  months,  and  is  then  about  10  or  12  inches  in 
diameter,  which  does  not  render  it  any  harder,  or  more 
difficult  to  cut.  This  plant  requires  a moist,  rich,  and 
solid  land,  as  it  needs  much  nourishment,  and  if  any 
of  these  be  wanting,  it  ceases  to  prosper,  and  gives  an 
inferior  kind  of  fruit.  Before  it  is  ripe,  it  is  boiled  like 
turnip*  with  meat,  and  is  eaten  after  this  method  by 
sailors  and  fishermen.  It  is  also  roasted  on  coals,  and 
used  by  the  negroes  instead  of  bread.  When  boiled  in 
wine,  with  sugar  and  cinnamon,  it  assumes  a beautiful 
red  colour,  aud  acquires  a delicious  taste  and  fragrant 
smell ; and  is  one  of  the  best  preserves  which  the  creoles 
make.  There  are  four  species  of  plantains,  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  bananas,  guanas,  dominicos,  and 
cambnres. 

Of  the  vegetables,  there  are  none,  after  the  manioc 
and  the  papas,  or  potatoes,  more  used  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  common  people  than  the  oca  (oxalis  tube- 
rosa),  the  batate  and  the  ignamc.  The  first  of  these  Itatatc  and 
productions  grows  only  in  the  cold  and  temperate  di- 
mates,  or  on  the  summit  or  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras, 
and  the  others  belong  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
vallies  and  sea-coasts.  The  ignamc,  or  dioscorca 
alata,  like  the  banana,  appears  proper  to  all  the  equi- 
noctial regions  of  the  globe.  The  account  of  the  voyage 
of  Aloysio  Cadamutto  (Cadamusti  Navigatio  od  Terras 
incognitas.  Grynucus  Orb.  nov.  p.  47),  informs  us  that 
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this  root  was  known  by  tbe  Arabs.  Its  American  name 
may  even  throw  some  light  on  a very  important  fact  in 
* the  history  of  geographical  discoveries,  which  never  ap- 
pears to  have  hitherto  fixed  the  attention  of  the  learned. 

1 Cadamusto  relates,  that  the  king  of  Portugal  sent,  in 
1500,  a flpet  of  twelve  vessels  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Calcutta,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Aliares. 
This  admiral,  after  having  seen  the  cape  Verde  islands, 
discovered  a great  unknown  land,  which  he  took  for  a 
continent.  He  found  there  naked  men,  swarthy,  painted 
red,  with  very  long  hair,  who  plucked  out  their  beards, 
pierced  their  chins,  slept  in  hammocks,  and  were  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals.  From  these  traits 
we  easily  recognize  the  natives  of  America.  But  what 
renders  it  extremely  probable  that  Aliares  cither  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Pana,  or  on  that  of  Guaiana,  is,  that 
he  said  he  found  in  cultivation  there  a species  of  millet 
(maize),  and  a root  of  which  bread  is  made,  and  which 
bears  die  name  of  ignamc.  Vcspucio  had  heard  the  same 
word,  three  years  before,  pronounced  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  of  Paria.  The  Haitian  name  of  the  diosco- 
rea  alata,  is  axes,  or  ajes.  It  is  under  this  denomina- 
tion that  Columbus  describes  the  ignatne  in  the  account 
of  his  first  voyage  ; and  it  is  also  that  which  it  had  in 
the  times  of  Garcilasso,  Acosta,  and  Oviedo,  who  have 
very  well  indicated  the  characters  by  which  the  axes 
are  distinguished  from  batates. 

Wo  must  also  reckon  amongst  the  useful  plants  proper 
to  this  continent,  the  cacomite,  or  oceloxochitl,  a 
species  of  of  tigridia,  of  which  the  root  yielded  a nutri- 
tive flour  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  Mexico ; 
the  numerous  varieties  of  love-apples,  or  tomatl  (sola- 
tium lycopcrsicum),  which  was  formerly  sown  along 
with  maize ; the  earth-pistachio,  or  mani  (arachis  hy- 
po^ea),  of  which  the  root  is  concealed  in  the  earth,  and 
which  appears  to  have  existed  in  Cochin  China  (see 
Loureiro,  Flora  Cochinchinensis,  p.  524)  long  before 
the  discovery  of  America ; lastly,  the  different  species 
of  pimento  (capsicum  baccatum,  c.  annuum,  and  c. 
frutescens),  called  by  the  Mexicans  chilli,  and  the  Pe- 
nmans uchu,  of  which  the  fruit  is  as  indispcnsibly 


den  stuffs  and  fruit-trees  of  Europe.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  s.  A ME 
which  of  the  former  existed  in  the  New  continent  before  It  it  A 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The  same  uncertainty 
prevails  among  botanists  as  to  the  species  of  turnips,  Mit'n  ’ 
sallads,  and  cabbage  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  and  J> 

Romans.  We  know  with  certainty  that  the  Americans  _ fJ  l* 


necessary  to  the  natives  as  salt  to  the  whites.  The 
Spaniards  call  pimento  chile,  or  axi  (ahi). 

The  topinambours  (helianthus  tuberosus),  which,  ac- 


cording to  M.  Correa,  are  not  even  to  be  found  in  the 
Brazils,  are  not  known  to  be  cultivated  elsewhere  on  this 
continent,  though,  in  all  our  works  on  botany,  they  arc 
said  to  be  the  natives  of  the  country  of  the  Brazilian  To- 
pinambas.  The  chimalatl,  or  sun  with  large  flowers 
(helianthus  annuus),  came  from  Peru  to  New  Spain 
It  was  formerly  sown  in  several  parts  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, not  only  to  extract  oil  from  its  seeds,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  roasting  it,  and  making  it  into  a very  nutri- 
tive bread. 

Rice  (oryza  sativa)  was  unknown  to  the  people  of  the 
New  continent,  as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
sea  islands.  Whenever  the  old  historians  use  the  ex- 
pression small  Peruvian  rice  (arroz  per^uenno),  they 
mean  the  chcnopodium  quinoa,  which  is  found  very 
common  in  Peru  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  Bogota. 
The  cultivation  of  rice,  introduced  by  the  Arabs  into 
Europe,  and  by  the  Spaniards  into  America,  is  of  very 
little  importance  in  New  Spain.  The  great  drought 
which  prevails  in  the  interior  of  the  country  secuis 
hostile  to  its  cultivation. 

The  South  Americans  now  possess  almost  all  the  gar- 


Romans.  We  know  with  certainty  that  the  Americans 
were  always  acquainted  with  onions  (in  Mexican 
xonacatl),  haricots  (in  Mexican  ayacotli,  in  the  Peru- 
vian or  Quichua  language  peru tu),  gourds  (in  Peruvian 
capulla),  and  several  varieties  of  cicer.  Cortes,  Speak- 
ing of  the  eatables  which  were  daily  sold  in  the  market 
of  the  ancient  Tenochtitlan,  expressly  says,  that  every 
kind  of  garden-stuff*  (legume)  was  to  be*  found  there, 
particularly  onions,  leeks,  garlic,  garden  and  water 
cresses  (masluerzo  y berro),  borrage,  sorrel,  and  arti- 
chokes (cardo  y tagarninas).  It  appears,  that  no  specie* 
of  cabbage  or  turnip  (brassica  et  raphanns)  w as  culti- 
vated in  America,  although  the  indigenous  are  very 
fond  of  dressed  herbs.  They  mixed  together  all  sorts 
of  leaves,  and  even  flowers,  and  they  called  this  dish 
iraca.  It  appears  that  the  Mexicans  had  originally 
no  peas  ; and  this  fact  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable, 
as  our  pisum  sativum  is  believed  to  grow  wild  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America. 

In  general,  if  we  consider  the  garden-stuff*  of  the 
Aztecs,  and  the  great  number  of  farinaceous  roots  cul- 
tivated in  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  sec  that  America  was 
by  no  means  so  poor  in  alimentary  plants  as  has  been 
supposed  by  some  learned  men  from  a false  spirit  of 
system,  who  were  only  acquainted  with  the  New  World 
through  the  works  of  Herrera  and  Solis.  The  degree 
of  civilization  of  a people  has  no  relation  with  the  variety 
of  productions  which  are  the  objects  of  its  agriculture 
or  gardening.  This  variety  is  greater  or  less,  as  the 
communications  between  remote  regions  have  been 
more  or  less  frequent,  or  as  nations  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  in  very  distant  periods  have 
been  in  a situation  of  greater  or  less  insulation.  Wc 
must  not  be  astonished  at  not  finding  among  the  Mex- 
icans of  the  sixteenth  century  the  vegetable  stores  now 
contained  in  our  gardens.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
even  neither  knew  spinach  nor  cauliflowers,  nor  scor- 
zoneras,  nor  artichokes,  nor  a great  number  of  other 
kitchen  vegetables. 

The  central  table-land  of  New  Spain  produces  in 
the  greatest  abundance  cherries,  prunes,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, pine-apples,  figs,  grapes. melons,  apples,  and  pears. 

In  the  environs  of  Mexico,  the  villages  of  San  Augus- 
tin de  las  Cuevas  and  Tacubava,  the  famous  garden  of 
the  convent  of  Carmelites  at  San  Angel,  and  that  of 
the  family  of  Fagoaga  at  Tenepantln,  yield,  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  fruit,  for  the  most  part  of  an  exquisite  taste, 
although  the  trees  are  in  general  very  ill  taken 
care  of. 

The  maguey,  which  is  very  abundant  in  every  part  of  Migory. 
South  America,  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  useful 
and  most  esteemed  by  the  Indians,  because  it  supplies 
them  with  water,  wine,  vinegar,  oil,  balsam,  honey, 
beams  for  building  houses,  tiles,  thread  for  sewing  and 
weaving,  needles,  and  with  its  shoots  for  victuals. 

This  plant  may  be  classed  with  the  aloes.  The  leaves, 
when  half  roasted,  afford  a quantity  of  liquor  some- 
thing sweet,  which,  when  boiled  to  a syrup,  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  for  cleansing  old  wounds.  It  inav  also 
be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  half  or  a whole  drachm,  in 
3 <i 
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B.  AME-  wann  water,  to  dislodge  any  crudity  from  the  stomach, 
file  A.  and  to  expel  bile  or  extravasated  blood.  This  plant 
thrives  in  any  part,  and  is  therefore  so  abundant;  but 
Pthural  the  principal  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  besides  those 
a”it!it?ral  ^reac^y  enumerated,  is  in  making  a sort  of  liquor  called 
pulque,  which  is  the  common  drink  of  the  South  Ame- 
Maanerof  rican  Indians.  When  the  tree  is  eight  years  old  they 
cut  the  coraion,  or  bundle  of  central  leaves,  and  en- 
I*  9UC-  large  insensibly  the  wound,  and  cover  it  with  lateral 
leaves,  which  they  raise  up  by  drawing  them  close, 
and  tying  them  to  the  extremities.  In  this  wound  the 
vessels  appear  to  deposit  all  the  juice  which  would  have 
formed  the  colossal  hampc  loaded  with  flowers.  This 
is  a true  vegetable  spring,  which  keeps  running  for  two 
or  three  mouths,  and  from  which  the  Indian  draws 
three  or  four  times  a day.  We  may  judge  of  the 
quickness  or  slowness  of  the  motion  of  the  juice  by  the 
quantity  of  honey  extracted  from  the  maguey  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  day.  A foot  commonly  yields,  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  four  cubic  decimetres,  or  ‘200  cubic  inches 
(24*2  cubic  inches  English),  equal  to  eight  quartillos. 
Of  this  total  quantity,  they  obtain  three  quartillos  at 
sun-rise,  two  at  mid-day,  and  three  at  six  in  the  even- 
ing. A very  vigorous  plant  sometimes  yields  15  quar- 
tillos, or  375  cubic  inches  (454  cubic  inches  English), 
per  day,  for  from  four  to  five  months,  which  amounts 
to  the  enormous  volume  of  more  than  1100  cubic  de- 
cimetres, or  67,130  cubic  inches.  This  abundance  of 
juice  produced  by  a maguey  of  scarcely  a metre  and  a 
half  in  height,  or  4yS  feet,  is  so  much  the  more  asto- 
nishing, as  the  agave  plantations  arc  in  the  most  arid 
grounds,  and  frequently  on  banks  of  rocks  hardly  co- 
Vaioe.  vered  with  vegetable  earth.  The  value  of  a maguey 
plant  near  its  efflorescence  is,  at  Pachuca,  five  piastres, 
or  1/.  2*.  Ad.  In  a barren  soil  the  Indian  calculates 
the  produce  of  each  maguey  at  150  bottles,  and  the 
value  of  the  pulque  furnished  in  a day  at  from  10  to 
12  sols.  The  produce  is  unequal,  like  that  of  the 
vine,  which  varies  very  much  in  its  quantity  of  grapes. 
Plantations  of  the  maguey  are  found  in  New  Mexico, 
which  bring  in  annually  nearly  2,000/.  sterling.  The 
cultivation  is  an  object  of  such  importance  fur  the 
revenue,  that  the  entry  duties  paid  in  the  three  cities 
of  Mexico,  Toluca,  and  Puebla,  amounted,  in  1793, 
to  the  sum  of  817,739  piastres,  or  179,880/.  sterling. 
The  exppnces  of  perception  were  then  56,608  piastres, 
or  12,383/.  sterling;  so  that  the  government  drew 
from  the  agave  juice  a net  revenue  of  761,131  pias- 
tres, or  166,497/.,  or  more  than  3,800,000  francs. 
A very  intoxicating  brandy  is  formed  from  the  pulque, 
which  is  called  Mexical.  The  plantations  of  the  ma- 
guey will  not  be  succeeded  by  those  of  the  vineyards 
until  the  fetters  imposed  by  the  government  shall  have 
been  removed,  anu  till  the  jealousy  of  the  old  country 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  shall  have 
subsided.  Some  vineyards  and  olive-grounds  are,  ne- 
vertheless, not  wanting.  The  grape  of  the  best  quality 
is  that  of  Zapotiilan,  in  the  intendancy  of  Oaxaca.  The 
wine  of  Passo  is  in  gTeat  estimation,  which  keeps  well 
for  many  years,  although  no  pains  be  used  in  its 
making. 

Cacao.  The  Spaniards  learnt  from  the  Indians  the  method 
of  decocting  the  fruit  of  the  cacao,  and  have  since  dif- 
fused this  knowledge  amongst  other  ualions.  Ifprera, 
the  historian,  compares  the  leaves  with  those  of  the 
chesuut-trec ; the  plant  is  so  delicate,  that  to  preserve 


it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  they  always  set  it  near  some  s.  AME- 
tree  which  is  already  capable  of  shading  it.  The  flower  1UCA. 
of  the  cacao-tree  is  while,  and  it  produces  fruit  twice 
a year.  The  fruit  is  found  in  a pod,  grooved  like  a JVfiriftd 
melon,  and  covered  with  a white  skin,  in  the  bud  of 
each  flower;  each  one  contains  from  20  to  50  nuts,  of 
the  size  of  large  almonds,  very  compactly  set.  There 
arc  two  kinds  of  cacao,  the  wild  and  bitter,  which  the 
Indians  used  to  prize  highly,  and  as  it  is  still  in  some  re- 
pute, they  endeavour  to  cultivate  and  improve  it;  the 
other  is  distinguished  by  its  quality,  according  to  the 
soil  or  country  in  which  it  grows.  The  best  cacao  is 
produced  in  the  province  of  Soconosco,  but  the  pro- 
duce there  is  so  small,  that  it  barely  supplies  the 
people  of  properly  in  New  Spain ; and  for  mis  reason 
very  little  is  brought  to  Europe.  The  second,  in  point 
of  goodness,  is  that  of  Macnala  and  Ironcoso,  in  the 
province  of  Guatimala ; the  third,  that  of  Molina,  in 
the  same  province;  the  fourth,  that  of  Ilio  de  la  Mag- 
dalena, in  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada ; the  fifth,  that  • 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad ; the  sixth,  that  of  Caracas,  in 
the  province  of  Vcnezcula;  and  the  seventh,  that  of 
Guayaquil.  Europe  is  chiefly  supplied  from  the  abun- 
dant crops  of  the  two  last  places,  where  the  cacao  is 
nearly  the  only  fruit  they  cultivate. 

The  butter  extracted  from  the  cacao  is  very  fresh, 
and  is  applied  to  various  purposes  in  medicine. 

The  vauilla  is  a plant  of  the  thickness  of  a small  Vanilla, 
vine  branch,  the  fruit  of  which  forms  a considerable 
branch  of  trade.  It  is  customary  to  mix  it  with  cho- 
colate, to  give  the  latter  an  agreeable  flavour;  it  is 
analeptic,  cephalic,  and  stomachic.  The  English 
esteem  it  as  a singular  specific  for  hypochondriacal 
diseases ; but  it  must  be  used  with  great  moderation, 
in  spirits  of  wine.  All  the  resinous  substance  may  be 
extracted,  and  a few  spoonsful  of  this  essence  will  give 
Colour  and  a very  agreeable  taste  to  spiritous  liquors. 

The  herb  of  Paraguay  is  an  odoriferous  shrub,  of  ParHgoaj. 
which  there  is  an  incredible  consumption  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  Peru,  being  the  herb  of  which  they 
make  their  male.  It  has  obtained  the  name  of  Para- 
guay from  the  province  of  that  name,  which  is  the 
only  part  in  America  where  it  grows,  and  it  enjoys  a 
very  considerable  commerce  in  this  article.  The  trees, 
which  form  very  thick  woods,  arc  more  than  100  leagues 
from  the  capital,  and  in  the  midst  of  infidel  warlike 
Indians,  yet  they  never  fail  to  go  and  pluck  the  leaves. 

The  ncignbouring  people  are  all  engaged  in  this  lucra** 
tive  commerce  and  employment,  which  consists  in  lay- 
ing the  leaves  on  plates  to  be  dried  by  fire,  and  in 
rubbing  them  with  the  hands  till  they  are  nearly  as 
small  as  steel-filings;  and,  without  any  further  prepa- 
ration, they  pack  it  up  in  bags,  of  seven  or  eight  arro- 
bas,  to  send  it  to  Peru  or  Chili,  embarkiug  it  on  the 
river  Paraguay  and  La  Plata,  for  Buenos  Ayres.  Ac- 
cording to  the  cosmographer,  Don  Casmc  Bueno,  the 
quantity  gathered  annually  exceeds  1*2,000  arrobas. 

The  herb  is  of  two  kinds:  one,  which  is  the  most 
tender  part  of  the  leaf,  and  falls  off  first,  which  is  the 
finest  and  most  esteemed,  and  is  called  camini;  the 
other  contains  the  fibres  and  stalks  of  the  leaves,  and 
is  somewhat  coarser,  and  is  called  yerba  de  pal  os,  or 
the  herb  with  sticks.  Whoever  has  been  in  Peru,  and 
has  observed  the  continual  use  of  the  mate,  is  alone 
competent  to  judge  of  the  riches  which  must  have  ac- 
crued, and  daily  do  accrue  to  the  province  of  Paraguay, 
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8.  AME-  from  tl»U  commodity,  even  allowing  it  to  be  sold  at  the 

RICA,  low  price  of  six  piastres  each  bushel. 

Amongst  the  herbs  for  dyeing,  and  which  are  ex- 

Pofaiatt  ceedingly  numerous,  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
l^e  and,  or  an<^  l^,c  cochineal.  The  latter,  how- 

ever, is  not  a plant,  but  an  insect  growing  upon  a plant 
called  nopal,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  leaves, 

3 ™ resembles  in  every  respect  the  tunas  of  Andalusia. 

The  insect  resembles  in  shape  the  lady-bird,  and, 
when  arrived  at  its  full  size,  is  no  larger  than  a flea. 
It  feeds  and  lives  on  the  nopal,  and  deposists  its  eggs 
on  the  leaves.  The  juice  of  this  plant,  which  is  its  only 
moisture,  is  converted  into  its  own  substance;  and, 
instead  of  being  fluid  and  Aqueous,  assumes  a beautiful 
carmine  hue.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the 
CoduocaJ.  plant  is  in  the  most  vigorous  stale,  and  this  is  the  most 
favourable  time  for  depositing  on  the  leaves  the  almost 
imperceptible  eggs  ; a task  which  the  Indians  perform 
with  the  most  wonderful  patience ; and,  in  the  short 
space  of  two  months,  -it  arrives  at  the  state  we  have 
mentioned ; but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  exposed  to  a 
multiplicity  of  dangers.  The  northern  blasts  and  vio- 
• lent  showers  of  rain  carry  away  the  eggs,  and  the  frost 
withers  and  destroys  the  leaves ; nor  ure  there  any  other 
means  of  preventing  these  calamities,  than  by  making 
fires  at  some  distance,  and  filling  the  air  with  smoke, 
which  preserves  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  They  are  exposed  to  no  less  danger  from 
different  birds  which  hunt  offer  them,  and  from  the 
grubs  which  are  engendered  in  the  nopal ; and,  not- 
withstanding the  greatest  vigilance  to  prevent  these 
disasters,  the  loss  is  very  great.  When  the  insects  have 
attained  their  full  size,  they  are  gathered  into  glass 
vessels,  taking  care  not  to  let  them  fall;  but  of  this 
there  is  no  danger  when  they  are  at  liberty  on  the  leaves, 
on  which  they  enjoy  a most  delicious  food,  as  if  in  their 
own  habitations,  skipping  from  one  leaf  to  another 
without  leaving  the  plant,  so  that  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
see  the  leaves  entirely  covered  with  insects.  After  they 
have  been  in  the  glass  vessel  some  time,  they  die,  and 
are  put  into  bags.  The  Indians  have  three  different 
methods  of  killing  them ; one  with  hot  water,  another 
by  fire,  and,  thirdly,  by  exposing  them  to  the  sun  ; and 
hence  proceed  the  different  degrees  of  colour,  which  is 
sometimes  dark,  at  others  very  lively,  it  being  always  ne- 
cessary to  proportion  the  heat, and  those  who  make  use 
of  hot  water  know  the  precise  point  to  which  it  should 
be  heated  Those  who  prefer  hre  ore  also  very  particu- 
lar that  the  heat  be  moderate,  and  the  fineness  of  the 
cochineal,  in  this  case,  depends  upon  the  vessel  not  being 
heated  at  the  time  the  insect  dies.  But,  according  to  the 
general  opiuion,  the  method  of  exposing  them  to  the  sun 
is  the  best.  Besides,  the  precaution  in  killing  the  insect, 
a knowledge  of  the  proper  time  when  they  ought  to  be 
taken  off  the  leaves,  is  not  less  necessary  to  preserve 
their  quality,  and  experience  alone  can  teach  the  culti- 
vator this  necessary  criterion  for  which  no  fixed  rule 
can  be  given.  Hence  it  happens  that,  in  those  pro- 
vinces where  the  cochineal  is  cultivated,  the  inhabitants 
of  one  village  differ  from  those  of  another  in  the  signs 
which  they  require  for  gathering  them ; and  it  frequently 
happens  that  two  in  the  same  village  do  not  agree. 
The  cochineal,  in  some  respects,  may  be  compared 
with  the  silkworm,  particularly  in  depositing  its  eggs. 
The  insects  reserved  for  this  purpose  arc  caught  at 
their  full  growth,  and  put  into  a box  tightly  closed,  and 
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in  this  prison  they  deposit  their  eggs  and  die.  The  $.  AME- 
boxes  are  kept  shut  till  the  time  for  placing  the  eggs  RICA, 
on  the  nopal,  and  the  quantity  contained  in  the  shell  of 
a hen’s  egg  is  sufficient  to  cover  a whole  tree.  The  JVBNesI 
most  singular  circumstance  attending  the  insect  is,  that 
it  does  not  injure,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  plant  on 
which  it  feeds,  only  extracting  from  between  the  slender 
tegument  of  the  leaf  the  most  succulent  part  of  the 
juice.  Tl»e  principal  places  in  America  in  which  the 
cochineal  is  cultivated,  are  Oaxaca,  Xaxcala,  Cholula, 

New  Galicia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  in  Guatimala, 
and  Chiapa,  in  Loxa  and  Ambuto,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  and  in  Tucuman,  and  some  other  provinces  of 
Peru.  But  the  greatest  quantity  is  produced  in 
Oaxaca,  as  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  towns  make  this 
their  only  employ,  and  carry  on.  a very  extensive  trade 
in  this  article. 

The  indigo  plant  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  has  Indigo, 
round  lcavps:  the  nil  which  is  extracted  from  the 
leaves,  differs  from  that  which  is  procured  from  the 
branches ; the  first  kind  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Serguise,  from  the  village  where  it  is  prepared,  si- 
tuated a few  leagues  from  Surat,  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  nil  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : when  it 
begins  to  lose  its  foliage  the  plant  is  cut,  and  the  col- 
lateral branches  are  stripped  off  and  put  into  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  in  a hogshead,  and  left  in  infusion 
from  thirty  to  thirty-six  hours;  afterwards  the  vessel  is 
somewhat  inclined,  so  that  the  water,  which  has  already 
assumed  a green  colour,  almost  approaching  to  blue, 
may  ooze  into  a vat;  then  with  poles,  in  the  form  of  a 
pestle,  capped  with  iron,  it  is  agitated  and  churned  till 
the  surface  is  covered  with  scum.  In  this  state  they 
infuse  a proportionable  quantity  of  oil  of  olives ; one 
pound  of  oil  is  sufficient  for  the  liouor  extracted  from 
seventy  pounds  of  nil.  After  it  has  undergone  this 
operation,  the  scum,  which  resembles  the  froth  of  milk, 
is  taken  off,  and  the  liquor  is  left  to  settle.  When  it 
has  remained  in  this  state  a competent  time,  the  cock 
is  opened,  and  the  water  runs  off,  leaving  the  dregs  in 
the  bottom  like  Ices  of  wine.  The  sediment  is  then  nut 
into  small  linen  hags  till  the  water  ceases  to  flow.  Fi- 
nally, it  is  placed  in  shallow  wooden  boxes,  and  the  nil 
is  prepared.  When  the  top  of  the  nil  is  covered  with  a 
dark  violet  colour,  it  never  fails  to  be  good.  There  are 
several  methods  ofjudging  of  its  quality  : if  the  surface 
of  the  water  be  of  a dark  violet  colour;  if  the  nil, 
when  stiired  gently  with  a nail,  yield  a copper  colour, 
rather  inclining  to  red;  if  whan  broken  it  neither 
moulder  into  dust,  nor  discover  any  white  particles 
within,  it  never  fails  to  be  of  a genuine  kind.  The  se- 
cond species  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former,  with  this  exception,  that  the  leaves  and 
branches  make  part  of  the  composition.  The  best  kind 
comes  from  Guatimala.  When  it  is  melted  in  the  fire 
like  wax,  and  leaves  little  recrement  b.  hind,  it  is  an 
evident  sign  that  the  nil  is  good.  That  which  comes 
from  St.  Domingo  resembles  the  former,  except  that  it 
has  not  such  a lively  colour,  yet  for  its  good  quality  it 
holds  the  second  rank;  that  of  Jamaica  the  third,  and 
that  from  the  Windward  islands  the  fourth ; all  of  which 
arc  esteemed  in  proportion  to  their  cleanness  and  purity. 

It  is  used  in  the  composition  of  dyes,  and  by  washer- 
women to  give  a line  colour  to  their  linen.  Painters 
onnd  it  with  white  lead,  because  of  itself  it  tarns 
lack;  when  mixed  with  yellow  it  becomes  a beautiful 
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S.  A.ME-  green.  Confectioners  and  apothecaries  use  it  to  give  a 
RICA,  blue  colouring  to  their  respective  conserves,  and  to 
tinge  their  syrup  with  violet.  In  New  Spain,  they  call 
Pohtiad  the  plant  guiquiliti;  or,  more  properly,  butquilit. 

The  membraneous  mica,  otherwise  nursery*  grass, 
u e'  is  also  found  litre  in  the  greatest  perfection,  both 
with  respect  to  its  transparency  aud  the  size  of  its 
lamina.  The  country  people  make  artificial  flowers 
of  it,  and,  like  the  Russians,  use  it  for  windows,  the 
thin  plates  which  it  forms  being  preferable  to  glass, 
from  their  being  pliable  and  less  fragile,  and  possess* 
ing,  what  appears  to  be  a peculiar  property,  of  freely 
admitting  the  light,  and  a view  of  external  objects  to 
those  within,  whilst  persons  without  are  prevented 
from  seeing  any  thing  in  the  house. 

Gums.  Au  infinite  number  of  the  trees  exude  gums  of  a resi- 

nous, mucilaginous,  and  balsamic  nature  ; among  these 
may  be  enumerated  the  liquid-ambar  stcracitluum,  of 
two  species,  the  croton  sanguinium,  yielding  the  gum 
called  dragon’s  blood,  and  of  which  there  are  three 
species,  the  dividivi,  a tree  like  the  tamarind,  and 
affording  an  excellent  black  dye  ; the  storax  officinalis, 
exuding  through  its  pores  a fragrant  gum  of  this  name, 
which  is  used  for  incense  in  churches,  and  is  also  of 
use  in  pectoral  complaints  ; the  aloes,  of  great  medi- 
cinal virtues,  and  of  which  there  are  seven  or  eight 
species ; the  aniuic,  called  by  the  French  curbaril, 
and  which,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  has  been  found 
effectual  against  the  gout  and  nervous  complaints  ; 
and  the  sarsaparilla,  the  sassafras,  and  the  guaiacum, 
an  infusion  ot  which  is  so  often  used  for  purifying  the 
blood,  and  which  has  been  found  peculiarly  efficacious 
in  venereal  complaints,  but  it  must  be  taken  regularly 
for  forty  days  to  produce  any  good  effect,  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  per  day, the  patient  using  for  his  ordinary 
drink  a weaker  portion  of  tuc  same  decoction. 

RnS^am  tf  The  famous  balsam  of  Tolu  takes  its  name  from  a 
town  so  called  in  New  Granada.  It  ia  a resinous, 
dry,  solid  gum,  of  a bright  yellow  colour ; it  is  of  an 
agreeable  scent  and  good  taste,  in  which  last  particular 
it  differs  from  other  balsams,  which  are  sour  and  bitter. 
It  is  procured,  by  incision,  from  a tree  resembling  a 
small  fir,  whose  leaves  are  always  green.  This  balsam 
is  greatly  esteemed,  and  is  brought  into  Europe  in 
small  cocoa-nut  shells,  about  tho  size  of  a lemon,  and 
possesses  the  same  virtues  as  the  balsam  of  Gilead. 
In  the  Pharmacopeia  of  London,  it  euters  into  the 
composition  of  balsams ; but  its  principal  virtue  con- 
sists in  curing  the  greatest  wounds  with  wonderful 
Bark.  celerity.  The  Peruvian  bark,  so  famous  at  present 
for  curing  intermittent  fevers,  is  peculiar  to  this 
country.  It  is  distinguished  into  three  kinds — red, 
yellow,  and  white;  but  the  red  is  found  to  be  the  best 
and  most  efficacious.  The  Jesuits  carried  this  bark  to 
Rome  as  early  as  1039,  but  the  natives  are  supposed 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  its  medicinal  qualities 
many  ages  before.  Amongst  the  other  medicinal  plants, 
ought  not  to  be  oiniLlcd  the  ealaquala,  the  decoction  of 
which  is  the  most  powerful  specific  known  for  extract- 
ing bad  humours;  the  accinchinali,  of  wonderful  virtue 
in  dissolving  and  expelling  extravasated  blood,  and 
healing  internal  wounds  ; the  maguey  and  gu&yaba,  of 
similar  virtues ; the  cunchalagua,  and  the  culen,  both 
extraordinary  fine  vermifuges,  the  former  being  also  a 
good  antiscorbutic,  and  useful  in  the  quartan  ague, 
not  to  mentiou  others  iudispeusible  in  our  Pharmaco- 


peia, or  necessary  to  our  comforts,  such  as  jalap,  s.  AME- 
tohacco,  ginger,  pimento,  &c.  RICA. 

In  the  southern  provinces,  where  the  moisture  of  the 
climate  is  aided  by  die  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  woods  Puiitical 
are  almost  impervious,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  and,  v,‘7ral 
is  hid  from  the  eye  under  a thick  covering  of 
shrubs,  of  herbs,  and  weeds.  In  other  parts,  al- 
though the  forests  are  not  encumbered  with  tin-  same, 
wild  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  the  trees  of  various  spe- 
cies arc  generally  more  lofty,  and  often  much  larger, 
than  are  to  be  seen  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  trees  are  often  so  thick  as  to  afford  (iOO  planks.  Forest tree*, 
each  of  twenty  feet  long  and  of  one  fuot  and  a half  in 
width,  and  some  have  measured  twenty-four  yards  in 
circumference.  In  Chili  alone  there  arc  known  ninety- 
seven  different  kinds  of  trees,  only  thirteen  of  which 
shed  their  leaves  : amongst  the  plants  of  that  kingdom 
there  are  3,000  not  mentioned  in  botanical  works. 

Of  all  the  trees  in  America  the  largest  is  the  ceiba 
(bombax  ceiba).  It  produces  a sort  of  white  wool, 
very  fine  and  soft,  which  they  apply  to  several  pur- 
poses. A very  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  article 
in  the  district  of  Puerto  Viego,  in  the  province  of 
Guayaquil  and  kingdom  of  Quito.  Of  the  tree  they 
make  boats  of  one  entire  piece.  In  Darien  is  a hollow 
tree  of  this  species,  in  wnich  twenty  persons  have  sat 
down  to  dinner.  The  quebrachs,  or  break-hatchet, 
takes  its  name  from  its  excessive  hardness : there  are 
two  species,  red  and  white.  In  Buenos  Ayres  they 
make  of  this  wood  axlelrees  for  the  carts,  which,  in 
Tucuman,  sometimes  cost  1,800  or  2,000  piastres,  ou 
account  of  the  great  difficulty  and  expence  of  the  car- 
riage ; but  they  last  for  ever,  and  the  expence  which 
has  once  been  made  need  never  be  renewed. 

The  mangle  is  a tall,  bulky  tree,  which  grows  spon-  Mangle, 
taneously  near  the  sea-coast ; the  wood  is  very  strong 
and  straight,  and  therefore  much  used  in  huilding 
houses.  Lemori  says  there  are  three  species.  The 
largest  is  25  feet  high,  and  20  inches  in  diameter. 

'flic  manner  in  which  this  tree  grows  is  very  astonish- 
ing : from  the  branches,  which  arc  flexible,  high,  and 
long,  there  issue  small  bunches  of  filaments,  which 
reach  the  ground,  spread,  and  strike,  and,  in  a short 
time,  become  as  large  as  the  tree  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded ; in  this  manner  they  increase  in  such  a degree, 
that  whole  woods  spring  from  a single  tree  ; and  Frazer, 
in  the  account  of  lus  voyage,  says,  that  in  the  island 
of  Cayenne,  the  creeks  are  grown  over  with  mangles, 
and  that  the  oysters  adhere  to  the  trunks  and  to  the 
branches  which  hang  downward  and  are  covered  by 
the  tide,  and  there  breed.  The  wood  of  the  mangle  is 
solid,  heavy,  and  has  veiy  long  close  grains,  and  is 
used  in  making  boats ; the  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  pear-tree ; the  flowers  are  small,  and  are  succeeded 
by  berries  similar  in  outward  appearance  to  those  of 
the  cassia.  These  berries  are  tilled  with  a pulp  like 
marrow,  of  a bitter  taste  : some  Indians  eat  it,  when 
they  cannot  procure  better  food.  The  root  is  soft,  and 
is  used  by  fishermen  to  cure  the  bites  of  venomous 
animals.  These  trees  are  so  thick  and  their  roots  so 
interwoven,  that  in  many  places  you  may  walk  20 
leagues  without  touching  the  ground.  The  roots  are  a 
great  hindrance  to  fishermen’s  boats,  and  afford  a safe 
asylum  to  the  fish. 

The  maragnon,  producing  a fruit  so  called,  is  the  size 
of  an  apple-tree;  the  fruit  is  acid  and  fibrous,  and 
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S,  A ME-  extracted  by  suction  : they  make  furniture  of  the  tim- 
RICA.  ber.  The  mata-palo,  in  the  beginning,  is  only  a shrub 
or  twig,  always  growing  near  some  other  tree,  round 
Political  which  it  entwines,  and,  by  its  malignant  influence,  de- 

*md  Moral  pyjy^  jt  of  all  its  sap,  and  prevents  it  from  receiving 
any  more  from  the  earth,  and  in  time  dries  it  up,  how- 
ever strong  it  may  have  been,  whilst  itself  continues 
to  increase  till  it  becomes  a large  tree.  .Some  are  20 
geometrical  feet  in  circumference,  and  are  made  into 
canoes.  This  tree,  in  Guayaquil,  distils  a kind  of 
gum,  possessing  great  virtues  tor  healing  ruptures. 
There  arc  five  species  of  mata-palos,  which  bear  a near 
resemblance  to  each  other. 

The  pinus  cupressoides  of  America  much  resembles 
the  European  fir,  but  is  of  a distinct  species.  It  some- 
times grows  to  such  a size,  that  it  measures  90  feet  in 
circumference.  The  wood  is  chiefly  used  in  building, 
on  account  of  its  durability.  It  is  transported  from 
the  island  of  Chiloe,  where  it  principally  abounds,  and 
forms  a very  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  to  Peru. 
One  of  these  trees  contains,  in  general,  from  (i  to  800 
boards,  20  feet  long  and  half  a yard  broad.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  are  so  dexterous  in  the  par- 
tition of  these  trees,  that  they  will  divide  them  without 
the  least  waste.  Molina  says,  that  hogsheads  made 
of  this  wood  will  preserve  water  during  a voyage  at  sea 
free  from  corruption. 

Brazil  The  Brazil  wood  derives  its  name  from  the  country 

in  which  it  grows.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  is  of  the  best  quality,  iti  the  province  of  Pernam- 
buco ; but  it  is  also  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  in  the  East  Indies.  It  generally 
grows  in  uncultivated  lands  and  craggy  rocks.  The 
tree  is  large,  crooked,  and  knotty  ; the  leaves  are  of  a 
beautiful  red,  and  exhale  an  agreeable  odour.  Not- 
withstanding its  apparent  bulk,  the  hark  is  so  thick, 
that  a tree  as  large  as  a man's  body  with  the  bark,  will 
not  be  so  thick  as  the  leg,  when  pealed.  The  wood  is 
cut  into  large  pieces,  without  the  rind,  and  is  a con- 
siderable article  of  commerce  amongst  the  Portuguese. 
When  cut  into  chips,  it  loses  the  pale  colour  which  it 
before  had,  and  becomes  red,  and,  when  chewed,  has 
a sweet  taste.  It  is  used  for  various  purposes  by 
cabinet-makers,  and  admits  of  a beautiful  varnish ; 
but  its  principal  use  is  in  dyeing  red,  and  though  the 
colour  is  liable  to  decay,  yet,  by  mixing  with  it  alum 
and  tartar,  it  is  easily  made  permanent : they  also 
make  of  it,  by  means  of  acids,  a sort  of  liquid  lac,  or 
carmine,  for  painting  in  miniature. 

Mahogany.  A great  deal  of  mahogany  is  found  about  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  and  about  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  though 
it  is  indeed  common  to  all  the  provinces  of  South 
America,  and  in  some  grows  to  au  excessive  size. 
From  that  procured  at  Panama  you  may  make  tables 
five  yards  long  and  two  and  a half  broad  of  one  board. 
When  grown  on  a barren  soil  it  is  hard  and  of  a close 
grain,  and  more  finely  variegated  than  when  it  proceeds 
from  damp  lands.  The  lignum  vita?,  chiefly  peculiar 
to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  is  not  wanting  on  this  conti- 
nent, though  it  is  thought  to  have  come  originally  from 
Canada : certain  it  is  that  one  species  of  it  is  found 
in  China. 

Minerals.  Minerals. — The  minerals  of  South  America  form 

one  of  the  most  important  and  distinguishing  features 
of  this  continent.  Its  mines  of  silver  and  of  gold,  as 


we  have  already  seen,  are  richer  than  any  others  in  the  S-  A ME- 
wholc  world,  besides  which  it  abounds  in  minerals  of  KICA. 
copper,  lead,  tin,  quicksilver,  brimstone,  loadstone,  and 
coal.  Iron-mines  are  very  rare,  though  some  indications 
of  this  metal  are  found  in  various  parts,  particularly  in  jjJJ?1* 
Chili.  The  quicksilver  necssary  for  the  workiug  of 
the  metals  is  also  more  abundant  in  that  kingdom,  and 
the  scarcity  of  it  in  some  parts  of  other  mining  dis- 
tricts, as  well  in  Mexico  as  in  Peru,  prevents  the  whole 
advantages  which  might  otherwise  be  derived  from 
the  inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth,  of  which  the 
greater  portion  of  this  continent,  particularly  that  in 
and  bordering  on  the  Andes,  may  literally  be  said  to 
be  composed. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  this  short  compass  an  Slot***  and 
account  of  the  infinite  variety  of  stones  and  fossils  *®“**1, 
with  which  this  country  abounds:  vast  numbers  of 
them  have  never  been  known  to  naturalists,  so  as  to  be 
classed  in  their  works ; but,  amongst  those  of  a more 
curious  nature,  we  may  particularize  a few.  The 
piedra  de  cruz,  or  stone  of  the  cross,  very  much  re- 
sembles green  marble,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada.  In  whatever  direction  this  stone 
be  broker,,  it  displays  a black  cross  perfectly  drawn, 
and  it  is  said  by  the  natives  to  possess  a singular  vir- 
tue in  curing  the  rheum  and  fevers.  The  great  abun- 
dance of  this  stone  makes  it  very  common,  and  of  little 
value.  M.  Bomare  says  that  it  appears  to  be  a sort 
of  madrepore  fossil,  whose  veins  cross  each  other  in 
such  a manner,  that  whether  they  are  cut  horizontally 
or  vertically,  there  is  the  figure  of  a cross,  nature  fill- 
ing up  the  spaces  with  a hard  argillaceous  earth.  The 
same  author  asserts,  that  the  same  stone  is  found  in 
Portugal,  Santoigne,  Normandy,  and  Guiennc,  and 
particularly  near  Santiago  in  Galicia ; and  that  the 
Spanish  silversmiths  enchase  them  in  gold  and  silver. 

The  girasol  is  a precious  stone,  also  found  in  Granada, 
partly  transparent  and  partly  opaque.  It  has  a milky 
look,  emits  a weak  lustre  blended  with  blue  and  yel- 
low, and  it  sometimes  has  the  colour  of  the  rainbow, 
or  a gilt  colour.  When  cut  in  the  form  of  a sphere  or 
semi-sphere,  it  reflects  the  rays  of  light  even'  way,  but 
not  so  well  as  the  opal.  It  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether 
this  stone  be  a species  of  the  opal  or  Caledonia.  The 
most  beautiful  are  of  a milk-white  colour,  shaded  with 
blue  and  yellow  beautifully  intermixed.  This  stone, 
which  is  harder  than  the  opal,  is  brought  from  the  cast, 
but  those  of  a softer  nature  from  the  west.  They  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  Galicia,  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  as  well  as  in  several  parts  of  America. 
Sometimes  they  are  found  together,  with  the  opal  in- 
closed in  another  rod  tender  stone,  clouded  with  black. 

The  name  girasol  was  given  to  this  stone  by  the  Ita- 
lians. There  is  a green  stone,  called  chalchihuites, 
found  in  the  silver-mines  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Ga- 
licia, to  which  they  attribute  the  virtue  of  alleviating 
the  pain  of  the  hip-gout,  or  sciatica.  The  ancient 
Americans  held  these  Slones  in  great  esteem.  They 
vary  in  colour,  but  the  most  esteemed  are  green,  of 
which  there  is  a large  altar-stone  in  the  cathedral  in  the 
town  of  Puebla  de  los  Angelos. 

The  Spaniards  find  on»this  continent,  as  also  on  the 
•and  of  the  sea-shore  of  the  island  of  Dominica,  a small 
stone,  shaped  like  a lentil,  which  they  call  limpia-ojos, 
or  eye-cleaner.  It  is  put  under  the  eyc-lid,  and  by  the 
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RICA,  in  its  way  any  matter  or  body  that  may  have  got  into 
V^P"S'‘“W/  the  eye,  and  comes  out  afterwards  of  its  own  accord. 
smMtfjrjJ  *^e  ndoeral  naptha,  is  of  a liquid  consistency,  clear, 
pellucid,  of  a strong  scent,  and  very  inflammable,  and, 
when  pure,  bums  without  leaving  any  residuum.  It  is 
found  in  large  quantities  on  the  surface  of  fountains,  at 
the  foot  of  some  mountains  in  Persia,  Tartary,  ami 
China;  and  if  a light  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  it  bums  for  a conside  rable  time,  emitting  a very 
offensive  smell.  Genuine  naphta  is  very  scarce  in 
Europe,  and  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  whether  it  be  found 
in  any  part  of  it,  that  which  we  have  being  counterfeit. 
In  America,  it  is  found  in  the  province  of  Piura,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Peru.  When  distilled  in  the  alembic  it 
gives  an  oil,  more  liquid  than  the  substance,  and  of  a 
weaker  smell.  What  remains  after  distillation  is  very 
much  like  amber,  and  Dr.  Hill  supposes  it  has  the 
same  principle.  He  also  says,  that  with  an  acid  ex- 
tracted from  crude  marcasite,  he  has  made  of  this  fluid 
a pellucid  and  ductile  substance,  which  had  all  the  pro- 
perties of  amber,  except  consistency  and  brightness, 
which  produced,  by  distillation,  true  salt  and  oil  of 
amber.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  naptha  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  common  petroleum,  but  less  active.  The 
Persians  use  it  both  interiorly  and  exteriorly,  taking  a 
few  drops  for  the  cholic ; but  its  chief  use  is  for  tho 
lamp. 

Of  the  aetites,  or  caglc-stonc,  well  known  in  Europe, 
there  are  great  quantities  in  Peru,  particularly  in  the 
province  of  Huatnalics,  where  there  is  a complete  bed 
of  them.  This  stone  is  of  a feruginoni  nature,  and  has 
a cavity  within,  sometimes  full  and  sometimes  empty, 
and  of  various  figures.  Some  are  round  or  oval ; others 
again  are  of  a triangular,  square,  or  flat  form : the 
•uperfices  are  sometimes  smooth  and  sometimes  rough. 
It  was  an  ancient  opinion,  that  it  derived  its  name 
eagle-stone  from  being  found  in  an  eagle’s  nest,  and 
that  it  had  a power  of  preventing  abortion. 

The  huano,  which,  according  to  prevalent  opinion, 
was  esteemed  nothing  but  the  dung  of  a bird  of  that 
name,  bred  in  the  small  islands  situate  in  the  South 
sea,  is  now  pronounced  by  naturalists,  and  most  incon- 
testibly  proved,  to  be  a fossil  earth.  In  the  province 
of  Costa  it  is  used  to  fertilize  the  land.  One  handful 
of  this  earth,  strewed  about  the  roots  of  a plant  of 
Indian  wheat,  makes  it  grow  with  such  vigour,  that  it 
produces  two  hundredfold.  In  this  manner  an  incredible 
quantity  of  this  fossil  is  consumed.  The  province  of 
Chancay  alone  draws  from  these  islands  anuuall  v 90,000 
bushels  of  huano,  and  others  consume  as  much  in  pro- 
portion. There  is  also  another  earth  found  here,  very 
analogous  to  the  kaolin  of  the  Chinese ; another  kind 
called  kovo,  producing  an  excellent  black  dye,  is  also 
found  in  Chili,  and  is  represented  by  Fcuille  and 
Frazier  as  superior  to  the  best  European  blacks. 
Qundru'  Quadrupeds. — The  quadrupeds  of  America  arc  as 

pni*.  numerous,  in  proportion,  as  any  other  part  of  the 
living  creation  in  those  regions.  Those  introduced 
from  Europe  have,  we  have  already  seen,  increased 
and  multiplied  beyond  all  example,  so  that  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  La  Plata,  in  particular,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  distinguish  what  animals  do  or  do  not  belong 
to  himself ; and  thus  each,  when  he  wants  horses,  goes 
out  and  catches  as  many  as  he  wants,  or  kills  as  many 


oxen  as  he  requires,  though  from  the  latter  nothing  is  s.  AME_ 
taken  but  the  hide,  whilst  the  carcase  is  left  to  birds  of  RICA. 

the  goat  has  thriven  very  well,  but  tho  sheep  havo  Political 
degenerated,  and  their  wool  has  become  extremely  Wwnl 
coarse,  excepting  in  Chili,  where  it  is  us  fine  as 
ever.  The  horses  and  mules  are  distinguished  for 
being  very  sure-footed  and  active.  The  horned  cattle 
have  acquired  much  in  point  of  si  its,  while  their  flesh 
has  become  more  palatable  uud  nutritive.  The  sheep 
breed  twice  a year,  and  generally  have  twins.  Their 
fleeces  yield  annually  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of 
wool  each.  The  common  price  of  cattle  throughout 
the  country  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  francs,  but  in  the 
sea-ports,  the  price  is  fixed,  by  an  ancient  regulation, 
at  ten  crowns,  of  which  the  commandant  of  the  port 
receives  four  and  the  owner  six. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  none  of  the  fe- 
rocious animals  found  here  assimilate  to  the  lion,  the 
tiger,  the  wolf,  &c.  of  the  old  continent.  Though  under 
the  influence  of  a similar  climate  to  Africa,  even  the 
climate  of  Peru  and  of  Caracas  produce  nothing  more 
like  the  lion  than  the  puma  (felis  onza  sive  jaguara), 
being  equal  to  its  prototype  neither  in  sire,  fierceness, 
colour,  nor  name.  Its  head,  indeed,  has  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  lion  and  tiger.  The  tail  is  shorter 
than  that  of  either  of  the  two  last-mentioned  animals  ; 
it  climbs  trees,  and  is  at  the  same  time  both  timid  and 
cowardly,  and  flies  at  the  sight  of  a man,  so  that  it  does 
not  differ  less  from  the  real  lion  in  its  natural  disposi- 
tions, than  in  the  shape  of  its  body  in  other  respects ; 
we  have  not  a complete  description  of  this  animal. 

Modem  naturalists  place  it  in  the  genus  of  the  feliees, 
and  in  the  species  of  jaguara,  which  they  believe  is  the 
ounce  of  the  ancients. 

The  beast  most  resembling  the  tiger  is  the  cunnguaris  Curogusri*. 
(felis  onza),  found  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Guaiana  : 
it  bears  a near  resemblance  in  its  shape,  actions,  and 
dispositions,  and  can  only  he  distinguished  from  it  in  the 
size,  which  is  less,  mid  in  the  difference  of  the  ground 
brown  colour  of  the  spots.  It  is  also  called  cat,  and 
lobo  cerbal,  or  hart-wolf;  it  is  very  like  the  wild  cat, 
and  of  the  size  of  a common  dog;  it  feeds  on  prey  like 
the  tiger,  and  may  be  tamed  if  taken  young,  but  it  is 
always  necessary  to  have  it  chained  during  the  night, 
or  it  would  destroy  all  the  hens  and  turkeys  that  may 
come  in  its  way.  Of  all  the  quadrupeds  pertaining  to 
the  order  of  wild  beasts,  the  mochilera  (dilelphis  mar- 
Rupialis)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  peculiar  to  South  America. 

Those  animals  have  ten  fore  teeth  in  the  upper  mandible, 
and  eight  in  the  lower;  the  grinders  are  large,  the 
tongue  grained;  and  it  has  a pouch  formed  by  the 
folding  of  the  skin  of  the  belly,  in  which  it  preserves  its 
young,  and  opens  and  shuts  ul  pleasure  by  means  of 
the  union  of  several  muscles,  and  of  two  bones  situated 
before  the  pubis.  The  interior  of  this  pouch  is  filled 
with  small  glands  containing  a yellow  substance,  which 
gives  the  whole  body  a fetid  smell,  but  when  taken  out 
and  dried  loses  the  nauseous  odour  and  acquires  that 
of  musk.  This  animal  is  a native  of  South  America. 

It  is  said  that  the  female  brings  forth  five,  six,  or  seven 
at  a birth,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  are  born  she  de- 
posits them  in  her  pouch,  and  continues  to  suckle  them 
in  it  till  they  can  walk.  When  the  young  are  frightened, 
they  instantly  shut  themselves  in  the  pouch.  The  mo- 
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S.  A ME-  tion  of  this  animal  is  so  slow  that  a man  may  easily 
RICA,  catch  it  without  running;  but  they  climb  trees  with 
great  facility,  and  hide  themselves  in  the  leaves,  or 
Political  hang  by  the  tail  from  the  branches.  Though  it  is  a 
carnivorous  animal  it  feeds  on  fruit,  sugar-canes,  and 
a f‘  leaves.  There  are  live  species,  which  dilfcr  from  each 
other  merely  in  point  of  size ; they  an*  found  in  almost 
every  part  of  America. 

The  anu.  Tlic  anta  (tapir  bris),  also  peculiar  to  America,  is 
about  the  size  of  a calf  of  two  months  old  : it  has  neither 
tail  nor  horns ; its  bead  is  large  and  Heshy,  the  trunk 
strong  and  nervous;  eyes  small,  legs  short,  and  body 
arched  like  a hog.  It  inhabits  the  mountains  and  dry 
places,  and  is  a great  friend  to  cleanliness : when  hard 
pressed  by  the  dogs  it  makes  to  some  river,  and  swims 
with  amazing  rapidity  till  it  finds  a safe  asylum  on  the 
opposite  banks.  Its  aversion  to  light  makes  it  retire 
into  the  thickets.  Its  hide  is  ball-proof,  and  its  flesh 
insipid,  yet  the  Indians  eat  it,  and  when  young  and 
tender,  is  by  some  esteemed  very  delicate.  The  anta  is 
found  in  every  part  of  America,  and  is  sometimes  tamed. 
The  Brazilians  call  it  tapir;  the  Peruvians,  ahuara ; the 
Portuguese,  anta ; and  the  Spaniards,  danta,  or  great 
beast.  Many  have  erroneously  inferred,  from  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  names,  that  there  are  two  distinct  species. 
But  the  most  ferocious  animal  found  in  these  regions 
is  the  famarosio  (felis  famococius)  chiefly  found  in 
Paraguay.  In  figure  and  hulk  it  resembles  the  mastiff, 
and  its  head  is  like  that  of  a tiger ; it  has  no  tail : in 
swiftness  and  ferocity  it  is  matchless.  If  any  person 
conics  within  view  of  this  animal,  he  may  reckon  him- 
self as  become  a secure  prey  to  it,  unless  he  have  the 
opportunity  of  climbing  into  a tree  to  evade  its  pursuit. 
When  thus  disapfiointed  the  animal  rears  his  fore  feet 
against  the  tree,  and  roars  hideously  till  others  come  to 
his  assistance ; then  they  gnaw  the  tree  about  the  root 
till  it  falls  to  the  ground.  If  the  distressed  fugitive  has 
no  arms  to  kill  them,  his  death  is  inevitable.  To  dimi- 
nish them  the  Mannacicas  Indians,  where  they  are  most 
abundant,  enclose  themselves  in  a rircumvallation  of 
palisadoes,  and  begin  to  bellow  till  these  animals,  at- 
tracted by  their  cries,  crowd  to  them,  and  begiu  to 
gnaw  the  stakes  to  find  an  entrance.  Whilst  they  are 
thus  employed,  the  Indians  shower  their  arrows  upon 
them  with  such  skill  and  dexterity  that  they  never  let 
one  escape.  In  this  manner  they  kill  great  numbers. 

lUbo  In  Guaiana  is  found  the  rabo  pelado,  or  naked-tail, 

a ravenous  animal,  of  the  vulpine  species,  which  is  also 
naturally  ferocious, though  it  principally  feeds  on  birds, 
seldom  appearing  abroad  in  the  day.  The  females 
have  under  the  belly  a sort  of  pouch,  hairy  in  the  in- 
side and  close,  in  which  they  nurse  and  carry  their 
young,  which  are  generally  attached  to  the  paps,  in- 
closed within  the  pouch,  and  do  not  quit  their  hold  till 
they  cun  follow  the  mother.  The  tail,  when  reduced 
to  a powder  and  given  in  a quantity  of  about  two  scru- 
ples, possesses  gTeat  virtue  in  destroying  viscosities  in 
the  bladder  and  kidneys.  According  to  William  Pison, 
there  are  two  other  species,  less  than  the  one  described. 
The  most  rare  species  is  about  the  size  of  a young  cat 
of  two  months  old,  which  has  a hag  at  the  bottom  of 
tbe  neck,  which  it  fills  with  maize. 

There  is  an  animal  of  the  pig  kind,  the  sus  tajaeu  of 
Linneeus,  called  the  pig  of  the  woods,  which  has  an 
aperture  on  its  back,  whence  it  emits  a most  intolerable 
stench  when  closely  pursued.  If,  on  killing  the  animal, 


the  part  be  instantaneously  cut  out,  the  flesh  affords  g.  a MB. 
gooa  eating;  but  should  that  operation  be  neglected,  RICA, 
even  for  a short  period,  the  taiut  contaminates  tlie  '***~^0** 
whole  carcase.  The  domestic  pigs  are  by  no  means  Poikic^t 
good,  for  they  feed  so  much  upon  beef  that  their  flesh 
is  very  hard  and  coarse.  There  is  an  animal  of  the 
opossum  kiud,  about  the  size  of  a rabbit,  called  a 
zurilla,  the  skin  of  which  is  streaked  black  and  white, 
and  is  considered  of  some  value.  When  attacked,  it 
eiects  a fetid  liquor,  which  is  of  so  pungent  a nature 
that  if  it  falls  on  any  part  of  the  dress  of  its  pursuers, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  the  stench  but  by 
continual  exposure  to  the  weather  for  some  mouths. 

The  zurilla  is  very  fond  of  eggs  and  poultry,  and  some- 
times enters  a bouse  in  quest  of  its  prey ; the  inhabitants 
immediately  hasten  out  and  leave  their  unwelcome 
visitant  in  quiet  possession  as  long  as  she  chooses  to 
stay;  well  aware  that  the  slightest  attempt  to  drive 
her  out  would  expose  them  to  an  ejectment  from  the 
premises  for  ever. 

The  alpaca,  which  may  be  esteemed  a subaltern  Alpacs. 
species  of  the  camel  kind,  is  a quadruped  peculiar  to 
Peru  and  Chili;  it  only  differs  from  that  animal  in  its 
size  and  compactness.  Tbe  neck  is  long,  the  head 
small,  the  cars  large,  the  eyes  round  and  big,  the 
beard  short,  and  the  upper  lip  a little  open.  Its  legs 
arc  rather  long  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  its  hoof  cloven, 
and  its  tail  long ; its  hair  is  long  and  rather  coarser 
than  that  of  tlur  vicunua,  but  fit  for  spinning : in  the 
parts  of  generation  it  also  resembles  the  camel,  male 
and  female,  lake  that  ruminating  animal,  it  has  four 
ventricles.  The  second  contains  between  two  ven- 
tricles, of  which  it  is  composed,  a number  of  cavities 
calculated  to  deposit  water.  This  animal,  like  the 
camel,  is  domablc,  and  will  carry  from  seven  to  nine 
stone ; it  will  full  on  its  knees  for  the  convenient  re- 
ception and  exoneration  of  its  burden.  The  shape  and 
disposition  of  tbe  hoof,  and  the  closeness  of  the  hair, 
will  admit  neither  shoe  nor  harness;  they  are  slow,  but 
sure-footed  even  in  the  most  rugged  roads.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  resemblance  which  the  para  bears  to 
the  camel,  it  has  some  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
it  from  that  animal.  Destined  to  inhabit  the  moun- 
tain, amidst  snow  and  ice,  it  has  received  from  nature 
many  advantages  which  enable  it  to  endure  its  hard 
fate.  Like  tbe  quadrupeds  of  the  polar  regions,  it  has 
a great  thickness  of  fat  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh; 
and  so  great  is  the  fluxion  of  blood  in  its  veins,  that  the 
most  intense  colds  are  incapable  of  penetrating  it ; the 
enormous  load  offal  with  which  it  is  endowed,  prevents 
the  blood  from  being  consumed  by  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  sun.  In  tbe  ventricle  are  formed  five  bezoar  stones. 

The  under  mandible,  like  that  of  the  camel,  is  furnished 
with  six  incisors,  two  canine  teeth,  and  several  grind- 
ers ; but  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  two  first  kinds  of  teeth 
are  wanting,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the  camel 
kind.  The  ears  are  pointed,  and  better  made  than 
those  of  the  camel ; its  nose  is  simple,  its  neck  straight 
and  well-proportioned,  its  tail  beautiful,  and  adorned 
with  long  hair  as  soft  as  wool ; it  makes  a noise  like 
the  ncigliiug  of  a horse.  When  irritand,  it  neither 
assails  with  its  mouth  nor  heels,  but  ejects  from  its 
nostrils  some  viscosities  on  the  offender.  Some  have 
erroneously  asserted,  that  this  viscous  matter  creates 
the  itch. 

The  vicunna,  though  erroneously  considered  by  Count  Vicunos. 
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S.  AMR-  Buflfon,  to  be  the  alpaca  in  its  wild  state,  is  an  animal 
RICA,  of  a different  species,  though  of  the  same  genus,  and, 
though  inhabiting  the  same  mountains,  they  are  never 
rmrMrra/  ^oun“  'n  cac*1  °^ier’*  company.  The  vicunna  rather  re- 
fatt™  sembles  the  goat  than  the  camel.  Its  wool  is  now  well 
known,  and  greatly  esteemed  in  Europe,  andis  made  into 
very  fine  cloth.  The  vicunnas  are  very  abundant  in  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  live  on  the  most  steep, 
craggy  parts  of  those  mountains  : instead  of  receiving 
any  injury  from  rain  and  snow,  they,  on  the  con- 
trary, seem  to  derive  much  benefit  from  them ; for 
if  they  be  brought  into  the  plains,  they  very  soon 
grow  lean,  and  are  covered  with  a sort  of  ring-worm, 
which  kills  them  in  u short  time.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  they  have  not  been  reared  well  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  They  feed  in  flocks,  like  goats,  and  they 
no  sooner  see  a man  than  they  escape  with  great  velo- 
city, driving  their  young  before  them.  The  hunters 
join  in  large  bodies,  surround  some  hill  on  which  they 
are  known  to  feed,  and  following  them  gently,  thev 
drive  them  towards  some  narrow  passage,  over  whicfi 
they  have  previously  drawn  a rope,  on  which  they  hang 
bunches  of  old  rags : as  soon  as  the  vicunnas,  which  are 
naturally  timid,  see  these,  they  are  so  frightened,  that 
not  daring  to  proceed  any  further,  and  huddling  toge- 
ther, they  permit  the  hunters  to  catch,  sheer,  and  kill 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  great  numbers  which  have 
been  daily  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  meat,  which  is  ex- 
cellent, from  the  time  of  the  conouest  of  America,  the 
flocks  are  still  undiminished,  and  it  is  probable  they 
must  have  morn  than  one  at  a birth. 

“co*  The  alco,  or  native  dog  of  the  new  hemisphere, 

does  not  seem  to  have  differed  greatly  from  that  of  the 
old,  except  that  it  possessed  not  the  power  of  harking. 
The  natives  of  St.  Domingo  fattened  them  with  care, 
and  accounted  their  flesh  a great  delicacy.  The  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  canine  species  are  now  ro  great 
in  various  parts  of  this  continent,  as  rather  to  induce 
the  belief  that  all  that  do  hark  were  not  brought  from 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  Any  description  of  the  mon- 
key tribes  would  lead  into  a detail  too  extensive : 
suffice  to  say,  that  they  are  found  in  all  the  variety 
knowu  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

'“d*.  Biuds. — The  woods  and  groves  of  South  America 

abound  with  various  birds  of  exquisite  plumage,  and 
melodious  voices,  many  of  which  are  not  known  in  the 
Old  World.  The  trillis,  or  thrush  of  Chili,  has  a note 
equally  harmonious  with  that  of  the  European ; but, 
as  if  partaking  of  the  associations  produced  by  the 
boundless  extent  of  their  native  regions,  they  always 
pine  and  die  if  confined  in  a cage;  its  flesh  exhales  a 
disagreeable  smell,  and  these  two  circumstances  cause 
them  to  be  so  little  sought  after,  that  they  are  extremely 
abundant.  There  is  a curious  bird  which  they  rail  in 
Peru  the  predieador,  or  preacher,  from  its  imitation  of 
a person  preaching,  in  its  natural  action  and  gestures ; 
its  flesh  is  very  good  to  eat.  The  mono  has  the  ex- 
traordinary talent,  in  its  wattling,  of  imitating  the 
voices  of  men,  dogs,  and  all  other  animals;  but  what 
is  still  more  singular  is,  that  not  possessing  the  means 
of  defending  itself  from  its  enemies,  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  its  beak  and  claws,  it  searches  protection 
in  the  company  of  wasps,  with  whom  it  lives  in  the 
strictest  union,  and  huilds  its  nest  in  such  a manner 
that  they  may  defend  it.  This  bird  may,  perhaps,  be 
the  same  with  the  cuchucho  of  the  Portuguese.  There 


is  another  bird  which  the  Spaniards  call  the  organ,  s.  AJJE- 
from  its  imitation  of  that  instrument ; and  another  the  RICA, 
trumpeter,  from  a similar  power  of  imitation. 

The  curiquinqui,  or  Incas  bird,  is  larger  than  a hen,  PolUrrat 
and  is  considered  the  domestic  fowl  of  Peru.  It  spends  and  Mrral 
the  whole  day  in  the  useful  occupation  of  clearing  the  5u<f 
fields  of  insects,  and  in  the  evening  returns  home  to 
sleep.  It  is  a mortal  enemy  to  the  snake,  which  it 
attacks,  opposing  its  wing  as  a shield  to  guard  against 
the  sting;  and  having  killed  the  snake,  it  separates  the 
head  from  the  body  and  eats  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
Quito  say,  that  if  the  snake  happens  to  bite  the  bird 
it  runs  immediately  iu  quest  of  a herb  which  is  a secure 
remedy  for  the  poison. 

Eagles,  both  of  the  grey  and  blue  species,  as  well  as 
other  birds  of  prey,  are  found  here  iu  great  numbers. 

Here  are  also  paroquets  in  immense  flocks,  pigeons, 
great  red-legged  partridges,  small  partridges,  wild 
ducks,  and  wild  turkeys.  Ostriches  of  a large  species 
are  very  numerous ; they  arc  so  fleet  and  active  that 
even  when  well  mounted  it  is  impossible  to  get  near 
them  but  by  surprise ; the  stroke  of  their  wing  is  said 
to  he  inconceivably  strong. 

The  condor  of  America  is  said  by  Molina  to  differ  in  The  coodof* 
colour  only  from  the  %'ulture  of  Switzerland,  called 
laeimnengeyer;  this  immense  bird,  the  largest  hitherto 
known,  builds  its  nest  on  the  rocky  prominences  in  the 
most  rugged  parts  of  the  mountains.  They  lay  two 
large  eggs,  fur  exceeding  in  magnitude  those  of  the 
turkey.  Their  usual  food  is  the  flesh  of  animals  which 
they  find  dead,  or  which  they  kill : like  wolves  they 
frequently  attack  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  will 
kill  calves  a year  old  when  separated  from  the  mother. 

To  effect  this  several  of  them  unite,  and  besetting  the 
calf  on  a sudden  they  surround  it,  with  their  wings 
extended,  and  pidl  out  its  eyes  that  it  may  not  escape, 
when  they  tear  it  to  pieces  in  a moment.  The  pea- 
sants, who  watch  every  opportunity  of  destroying  these 
aerial  pirates,  wrap  themselves  in  the  skin  of  an  ox 
newly  slain,  and  lay  themselves  flat  on  the  ground; 
the  condor,  deceived  by  the  appearance,  thinking  it 
some  dead  body,  approaches  the  peasant,  who  imme- 
diately seizes  their  legs  with  his  hands,  which  are  pro- 
tected with  strong  gloves.  As  soon  as  the  bird  is  seized, 
other  peasants,  who  had  lain  in  ambuscade,  run  to 
assist  in  securing  and  killing  the  captive.  Others 
more  cautious  make  a small  inrlosure  with  palisadoes, 
and  place  in  it  the  carcase  of  some  dead  animal  : the 
condor,  whose  eye  is  very  piercing  and  sense  of  smell 
very  quick,  immediately  falls  upon  it,  and  loads  itself 
in  such  a manner  that  it  cannot  rise  on  the  wing, 
through  the  small  extent  of  the  inclosure- ; otherwise, 
if  it  gets  upon  onv  eminence  it  flies  with  the  greatest 
ease,  however  mucti  it  may  have  eaten,  rising  to  a such 
a height  that  it  hides  itself  entirely  in  the  clouds,  or 
looks  no  larger  than  a thrush. 

The  fregata,  or  frigate,  has  its  name  from  the  circum-  * 
stance  of  its  being  seen  soaring  out  at  sea  at  the  dis- 
tance of  300  leagues  from  land,  though  it  cannot  support 
itself  on  the  water.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a hen,  but  its 
wings  are  very  long : with  these  it  skims  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  with  great  ease,  and  strike*  with  such 
dexterity,  that  it  never  misses  its  aim.  It  pursues 
other  sea-fowls  for  the  sake  of  the  fish  which  it  take* 
out  of  their  bellies.  Father  Lobat  says,  that  it*  flesh 
is  rank ; it  is  very  nourishing,  and  tastes  something 
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like  the  water-hen.  Its  grease,  applied  as  an  oint- 
ment, alleviates  rheumatic  pains.  As  it  always  follows 
' ships,  the  appearance  of  this  bird  is  looked  upon  as  a 
certain  sign  that  some  vessel  is  at  no  great  distance. 
There  is  a small  island  not  far  from  Guadaloupe,  called 
the  island  of  Fragntas,  from  the  great  numbers  which 
resort  thither  to  pass  the  night  and  to  build  their  nests. 
This  bird  is  not  now  very  common ; the  diminution  of 
their  species  is  owing  to  the  great  quantities  that  have 
been  killed  for  the  sake  of  their  grease.  The  hunters 
strike  them  on  the  head  with  thick  sticks,  and  they 
fall  stunned  to  the  ground.  Two  or  three  fishes,  of  the 
siae  of  herrings,  have  been  taken,  half-digested,  out 
of  their  stomachs. 

The  tropic  (phoctou  eethereus)  can  soar  as  high  as 
the  frigate,  but  has  the  power  of  resting  itself  on  the 
water,  being  able  to  swim  like  a duck.  The  Indians 
very  much  esteem  the  long  feathers  in  the  tail,  with 
which  they  adorn  their  heads,  and  even  thrust  them 
through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  to  imitate  mustachios. 

Fisu,  Reptiles,  Insects,  &c. — Amongst  the  am- 
phibious animals  of  the  creation  none  is  more  worthy 
of  remark  than  the  caiman,  or  alligator.  The  species 
* found  in  America  are,  in  many  instances,  different  from 
the  crocodile  of  the  Nile,  the  first  having  no  voice, 
whilst  the  latter  can  cry  like  a child.  Its  colour  is 
gTcy,  its  aspect  ferocious,  and  it  is  covered  with  a shell 
so  very  hard,  that  it  is  impenetrable  to  ball,  which 
protects  all  its  body  in  such  a manner,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  hurt  them,  except  in  the  eves  and  in  a 
tender  part  under  the  fore-legs.  It  is  very  timid,  and 
flies  at  the  least  noise;  but  when  tempted  to  humun 
flesh  it  is  voracious  and  daring.  The  eyes  are  situated 
in  two  prominences,  which  are  the  only  part  of  it  that 
are  visible  when  it  is  in  the  water ; it  comes  to  land  to 
bask  in  the  sun  and  to  eat,  which  it  cannot  do  in  the 
water;  it  swallows  a quantity  of  large  stones,  which 
serve  as  weights  iu  its  stomach  to  make  it  sink  in  the 
water;  the  month  is  very  formidable,  lxjing  furnished  with 
seventy-two  teeth,  the  twenty  grinders  being  in  double 
rows  in  each  jaw.  The  flesh  is  insupportable  to  the  taste, 
and  the  oil  extracted  from  it  is  useless;  nor  can  its  bones 
or  shell  he  turned  to  any  advantage.  The  stomach  has 
a strong  smell  of  musk,  extremely  fetid.  The  caiman 
is  excessively  abundant  in  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and 
along  the  sea-coast.  The  female  lays  at  each  incuba- 
tion 40  or  100  eggs,  like  the  ostrich,  which  she  depo- 
sits in  the  shore,  making  a hole  and  covering  them 
with  sand,  at  the  same  lime  counterfeiting  others,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  discovered.  But  the  gsl- 
lenazos  watch  them  from  the  trees,  und,  as  soon  as  the 
caiman  retires,  they  descend  to  pull  them  out  and  eat 
them.  If  it  were  not  for  those  birds,  and  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  old  alligators  eating  their  young 
ones,  which  they  do  till  the  latter  are  too  large  for 
them  to  swallow,  they  would  soon  vie  in  numbers  with 
the  flies.  The  eggs  which  escape  the  search  of  the  gal- 
lenazos  remain  in  the  sands  forty  days  before  the  em- 
bryo arrives  at  a state  of  perfection,  at  which  time  the 
female  returns  and  takes  them  out.-  F.xpcrimmts  have 
several  times  been  made  of  covering  them  with  dung, 
and  they  never  failed  to  come  out  at  the  afore- 
mentioned period.  Some  have  been  seen  in  the  rivers 
Guayaquil  and  Magdalena  24  feet  in  length.  The 
head  of  a full-grown  alligator  is  about  three  feet 
long,  and  the  mouth  opens  nearly  the  same  length;  the 
vol.  xvu. 


eyes  are  comparatively  small,  and  the  whole  head  in  s.  AME- 
the  water  appears,  at  a distance,  like  a piece  of  rotten,  RICA, 
floating  wood;  the  upper  jaw  only  moves,  and 
they  raise  so  as  to  form  a right  angle  with  the  lower  FoMriref 
one.  They  open  their  mouths  while  they  lie  basking 
in  the  sun,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks,  and  when 
filled  with  flics,  mosquitoes,  and  other  insects,  they 
suddenly  let  fall  their  atpper  jaw,  with  sumrising  noise, 
and  thus  secure  their  prey.  They  have  two  large,  strong, 
conical  tusks,  as  white  as  ivory,  which  arc  not  covered 
with  uny  skin  or  lips,  and  which  give  the  animal  u 
frightful  appearance.  In  the  spring,  which  is  their 
season  for  breeding,  they  make  a most  hideous  and 
terrifying  roar,  resembling  the  sound  of  distant  thunder. 

The  alligator  is  an  oviparous  animal ; their  nests,  which 
are  commonly  built  on  the  margin  of  some  creek  or 
river,  at  the  distance  of  15  or  20  yards  from  the  water, 
are  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  cone,  about  four  feet  high, 
and  four  or  five  in  diameter  at  their  bases.  They  arc 
constructed  with  a sort  of  mortar,  made  of  a mixture 
of  mud,  grass,  and  herbage ; first,  they  lay  a floor  of 
this  composition,  on  which  they  deposit  a layer  of  eggs, 
and  upon  this  a stratum  of  their  tnortar,  seven  or  eight 
inches  thick,  and  then  another  layer  of  eggs ; and  in 
this  manner,  one  stratum  upon  another,  nearly  to  tlie 
top  of  the  nest.  The  Indians  in  Guayaquil  catch  them  Mode  of 
with  the  tolete,  which  is  a very  strong  piece  of  wood,  eoicliin^ 
three-quarters  of  a yard  long,  sharpened  at  both  ex- 
tremities  : at  an  equal  distance  from  each  end  they  tie 
a thong  of  ox-hide,  which  they  keep  in  their  hands, 
and  play  with  the  caiman  with  great  dexterity  and  in 
perfect  security ; for  though  it  can  run  swifter  than  a 
horse,  yet,  as  it  has  no  joints  to  assist  it  in  turning,  it 
is  obliged  to  circumscribe  a circle  with  tlie  whole  length 
of  its  body,  so  that  by  a single  turn  they  laugh  at  the 
ferocity  with  which  it  runs  to  its  prey  with  its  deformed 
mouth  wide  open.  When  they  have  fatigued  it  by 
frequent  attempts  to  catch  them,  they  thrust  the  tolete 
horizontally  into  its  mouth,  placing  it  erect  when  it 
enters,  by  which  means  it  remains  fastened  in  both 
jaws.  It  was  not  known  that  this  animal  was  produc- 
tive of  any  good  before  the  year  1721,  when  it  was 
discovered,  by  a negro  in  the  city  of  Panama,  that  the 
grinders  art!  an  efficacious  antidote  against  all  sorts  of 
poison,  by  only  placiug  them  in  some  part  where  they 
may  touch  the  flesh.  From  a number  of  experiments, 
which  have  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  circumstance,  it 
is  customary  to  wear  rings,  crosses,  &c.  made  of  the 
grinders  of  the  caiman. 

The  lizards,  and  other  amphibious  reptiles  of  that  Oilier  an- 
germs,  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amu-  pWMous 
xonas,  are  innumerable,  all  differing  in  some  slight  de-  *,unuifc,‘ 
greo  of  variation.  The  iguana,  which  is  about  a yard 
long,  has  frequently  found  in  its  inside  u stone  about 
as  large  as  a small  "turkeys  egg,  which  is  of  a pale  ash 
colour,  and  composed  of  different  coat*  of  lamina  like 
an  onion.  Reduced  to  powder,  and  taken  in  warm 
water,  it  is  a most  efficacious  remedy  against  the  stone. 

Tlie  liron,  also  amphibious,  is  very  small  and  beauti- 
ful, resembling  the  dormouse.  The  greatest  singu- 
larity respecting  it  is  that  its  belly  is  divided  into  two 
skins,  which  it  opens  and  shut*  at  pleasure,  like  a 
doublet,  pressing  the  sides  together  with  such  force 
that  the  juncture  is  scarcely  perceptible.  These  two 
skins  an*  lined,  iateriorly,  witn  a soft  and  almost  im- 
perceptible fur.  Within  these  skins  the  female  carries 
3 a 
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S.  A ME-  six  young  ones,  attached  to  the  umbilical  gut  and  to  a 
lllCA.  small  twisted  nipple,  which  each  young  one  holds  in  its 
mouth,  from  its  first  formation  till  it  is  brought  to  light. 

andMenl  Hence  if  you  catch  a female  fifteen  or  twenty  days  gone 
State.  with  young,  on  opening  the  belly,  you  may  discover  the 
six  young  of  the  si/e  of  small  mice,  in  the  surprising  and 
unnatural  state  in  which  they  are  engendered  thus  sup* 
ported,  which  is  so  singular  as  to  cause  universal  ad- 
miration. In  the  province  of  Venezuela  it  is  called  the 
little  water-dog, 

Sca-cow.  The  manati,  or  sea-cow,  is  a large  amphibious  animal, 
which  seems  to  correspond  with  quadrupeds  by  the 
junction  of  the  fore  feet  at  the  breast,  and  with  the 
cetaceous  as  being  destitute  of  hind  legs  and  feet,  and 
has  only  in  place  of  these  a very  large  tail,  which  it 
spreads  like  a fan  horizontally;  the  head  is  larger  than 
that  of  an  ox,  the  eyes  small,  and  is  without  an  iris, 
and  the  holes  which  conduct  to  the  organs  of  hearing 
only  a line  in  diameter;  it  has  no  teeth  in  front,  but  a 
hard  callous  substance  which  serves  to  cut  the  grass, 
and  thirty-two  grinders ; it  is  also  destitute  of  a tongue. 
It  has  two  fins  placed  near  the  head;  the  skin  is  an 
inch  thick,  and  is  covered  with  hair  of  an  ash  colour. 
Its  usual  weight  is  from  5 to  800  lbs. ; the  flesh  is 
good  and  fresh,  and  tastes  rather  like  veal  than  fish, 
and  is  more  esteemed  when  dried  and  pickled.  The 
fat  is  as  sweet  as  butter,  and  the  skin  is  made  into 
thongs,  Ac.  It  likes  the  fresh  water  better  than  the 
sea,  and  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  Maragnon  and 
the  Orinoco. 

Sra-Uon.  The  sea-lion  is  more  active,  beautiful,  and  better 
shaped  than  the  other  phoca?,  though  of  a roundish 
form,  and  covered  with  a dark-brown  hair;  its  back, 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  tail,  is  very  short;  the  neck 
and  head  arc  long,  like  those  of  the  goat ; its  mane  is 
very  conspicuous,  and  gives  it  something  of  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  African  lion,  and  an  exclusive 
right  to  be  called  the  lion-marine,  or  sea-lion.  The 
name  which  Admiral  Anson  gave  it,  and  which  Linnceus 
afterwards  adopted,  is  certainly  very  improper.  The 
Indian  natives  of  Chili,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
lion,  gave  it  the  name  of  thopel-lame,  or  the  hairy- 
lame.  It  also  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
African  lion,  in  the  shape  of  its  head  and  in  the  nose, 
which  is  long  and  flat,  and  bare  from  half  the  length  to 
the  end. 

The  amphibious  tortoise  differs  from  the  land  tor- 
toise bv  its  size,  deformity,  and  feet,  which  are  adapted 
for  swimming,  and  resemble  the  fins  of  a fish.  The 
Indians  take  them  in  great  quantities.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  wait  till  they  come  out  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  sand,  and  then  going  on  one  side,  turn  them  on 
their  backs  without  a possibility  of  their  being  able  to 
rectify  themselves,  on  account  of  the  flatness  of  their 
shell.  They  arc  from  two  to  four  feet  long,  two  or 
three  broad,  and  some  weigh  400  lbs.  They  lay 
about  300  eggs  at  eaeh  incubation. 

El'll.  In  the  South  sea,  on  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of 

Quito,  there  is  a fish,  called  manta,  which  is  found  in 
such  shoals  that  it  has  given  its  denomination  to  the 
port  of  that  name.  It  is  very  large,  resembling  the  sole, 
and  the  body  is  surrounded  with  a membrane  of  an 
oblong  figure,  three  or  four  yards  long  and  two  broad, 
and  nearly  a hand  in  thickness.  With  this  skin  it 
seizes  a man,  of  whom  it  is  the  mortal  enemy,  and 
squeezes  him  till  he  is  drowned.  For  this  reason  the 


divers  carry  with  them  a knife  with  two  edges,  and  as  s.  AME- 
soon  as  they  perceive  the  fish  begio  to  cover  them,  K1CA. 
before  they  press  them  tight,  they  take  the  knife  and 
cut  all  round;  and  thus,  after  frequently  stabbing  the  FWWrsI 
creature  under  the  belly,  at  once  kill  it,  and  ensure 
their  own  safety.  For  the  epicure  there  is  an  endless 
banquet  furnished  by  the  rivers  of  South  America  ; the 
boguilla,  of  delicious  flavour,  is  common  to  the  lake  of 
Chucuito,  in  Peru ; it  is  about  four  inches  long,  and 
three  broad ; the  Indians  sells  them  at  six  dollars  per 
thousand.  The  guacarito  is  plentiful  in  the  Orinoco; 
its  great  characteristic  is  its  great  partiality  for  blood, 
which  is  so  predominant,  that  a few  drops  on  the 
side  of  the  canoe  will  draw  them  in  shoals.  The 
capitan  is  a delicious  savoury  fish,  found  in  the  rivers 
of  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada.  It  is  the  bagra  of 
other  provinces,  but  those  caught  in  Granada  have  a 
more  delicious  taste  than  those  of  any  other  part.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  when  the  bones  of  the  head 
are  separated,  each  one  represents  some  one  of  the  in- 
struments of  the  passion  of  our  Redeemer,  forming  the 
spear,  cross,  nails,  dec.  The  common  bagra  of  South 
America  abounds  in  most  of  the  rivers,  and  isproperiy 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  delicious  fishes.  Tne  bobo, 
or  fool,  is  also  very  common,  having  its  name  from 
the  facility  with  which  it  suffers  itself  to  be  caught. 

The  snakes  of  South  America  are,  generally  speak-  Snake*, 
ing,  large  and  venomous.  The  boa  (constrictor  mag-  tl>n_ 
nus)  is  said  to  have  the  property  of  attracting  with  its  »uirtor. 
breath  birds  and  other  animals  for  its  prey.  It  is  a 
uative  of  America,  and  is  found  in  many  parts  of  that 
country;  it  has  240  rings  on  its  belly,  and  60  on  its 
tail ; it  is  amphibious,  and  so  very  large  that  some  are 
upwards  of  36  feet  in  length  ; the  body  is  very  thick, 
greatly  resembling  the  trunk  of  a large  tree ; it  is  of  a 
dusky  pale  colour,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back  it 
marked  with  numerous  spots ; the  tail  is  of  a darker 
colour,  and  the  sides  are  beautifully  speckled  ; the  head 
is  covered  with  small  scales,  and  it  has  a black  streak  a 
little  above  the  eye ; it  has  no  grinders,  nor  is  its  bite 
venomous ; the  tongue  is  fleshy,  and  very  thin ; the 
part  above  each  eye  is  a little  elevated ; the  scales  are 
small  and  very  smooth,  and  the  tail  is  not  more  than 
one-eighth  part  of  its  body.  The  Indians  adore  this 
monster,  the  skin  serves  as  an  ornamental  part  of 
their  dress,  and  the  body  is  eaten  by  them.  It  gene- 
rally lives  in  caverns  and  very  thick  woods,  taking  its 
station  near  some  tree,  round  which  it  twines  ita  tail 
and  springs  out  upon  any  tiling  that  passes  within  its 
reach.  As  soon  as  it  has  got  possession  of  its  prey, 
particularly  if  it  be  some  large  animal,  it  surrounds  the 
body,  squeezing  it  very  hard  to  break  the  bones,  which 
it  readily  accomplishes  by  the  force  of  its  circular 
muscles ; after  this  is  done,  it  passes  its  tongue  over 
the  skin,  leaving  on  it  a kiudof  saliva,  to  facilitate  de- 
glutition, and  by  degrees  swallows  it.  If  its  prey 
happen  to  be  a deer,  or  other  horned  animal,  it  begins 
at  tne  hind  feet  and  finishes  at  the  head,  leaving  the 
horns  hanging  out  of  the  mouth  till  the  body  is  di- 
gested, and  they  then  fall.  After  it  lias  devoured  a 
large  animal,  it  is  incapable  of  motion  for  two  or  three 
days.  The  hunters,  when  informed  of  this  circum- 
stance, avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  and  kill  it. 

When  irritated,  it  sends  forth  terrible  hisses.  It  fre- 
quently rolls  in  mire,  and  then  hides  itself  among  the 
faUeo  leaves,  waiting  for  prey  near  some  path  fice- 
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S.  4KK-  Rented  by  mid  beasts ; and  in  this  state  the  hunters 
RICA,  have  sometimes  set  their  foot  upon  it.  mistaking  it  for 
* a fallen  tree.  This  snake  is  found  in  the  kingdom  of 
Terra  Firms,  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada,  and  in 
many  other  ports  of  America.  In  the  province  of 
Chaco  they  are  called  ampalabas,  and  by  the  Dutch, 
in  their  colonics,  smugglers. 

The  flying  snake  is  peculiar  to  the  province  of 
Guayaquil,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  where  it  is,  with 
great  reason,  more  feared  than  any  other.  It  is  about 
three  palms  in  length,  slender,  of  a dark  colour,  and 
very  venomous.  The  vulgar  persuade  themselves  that 
it  has  hidden  wings,  which  it  expands  when  it  wishes 
to  fly  ; but  its  flight  is  nothing  more  than  a contraction 
of  the  body,  and  the  flying  off  like  an  arrow,  taking 
incredibly  large  jumps.  This  snake  is  the  chinchinton 
of  Guatimala. 

The  coral  snake  is  a yard  long,  and  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  a very  beautiful  skin ; but  its  bite  is  in- 
stant death.  The  effect  is  so  instantaneous,  that  the 
person  who  is  bitten  immediately  swells  and  begins  to 
shed  blood  from  every  part  of  his  body,  all  his  veins 
being  burst,  and  he  expires  in  an  instant,  drowned 
in  his  own  blood.  There  are  very  few  who  are  cured 
of  the  bite  of  this  animal ; and  if  it  happen  to  be  in  a 
vein,  it  is  absolutely  impracticable,  because  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  poison  docs  not  allow  time  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies.  This  serpent  is  very  frequent  in 
every  part  of  America.  Bomare  confounds  it  with  the 
yacumaua  of  the  Amazonas,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  very  great. 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  rattle-snake  is,  that 
it  has  a rattle  in  the  end  of  its  tail,  consisting  of  seve- 
ral sounding  shells,  or  rather  a small  shelly  bag  with 
a little  bone  in  the  inside,  which  rattles  when  the  ani- 
mal moves,  and  serves  to  warn  those  who  hear  it  to 
guard  against  its  bite,  which  is  mortal.  It  every  year 
receives  an  increase  of  one  bell,  or  rattle.  Thera  are 
five  species : the  liorridus,  or  American  ruttle-ssaka,  is 
of  a deep  orange  colour,  or  blackish  on  the  back  and 
ash-coloured  on  the  belly,  from  (bur  to  five  feet  long. 
The  second  n the  miliar,  ash-coloured,  with  blade 
spots,  peculiar  to  Carolina.  The  third,  the  dryinas, 
of  a whitish  colour,  with  a few  snots  of  yellow.  The 
fourth,  the  durysus,  spotted  with  white  and  yellow ; 
and,  fifthly,  the  mutus,  of  a rhomboidal  figure,  with 
black  spots  on  the  back,  and  a streak  of  the  same 
colour  behind  its  eyes.  This  last  is  a native  of 
Surinam.  They  are  all  found  in  North  and  South 
America,  where  they  are  very  numerous ; the  bite  of 
any  of  them  is  so  extremely  venomous,  that  it  kills  in 
a very  abort  time. 

There  is  no  cause  operating  more  powerfully  against 
the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  than 
that  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  insects  with  which  they 
are  infested,  4n  every  city  and  colony  they  arc,  al- 
most without  exception,  equally  annoying ; and  most 
of  them  unknown  to  European  dimes.  The  cotnnjen 
is  a very  diminutive  insect,  resembling  the  moth  in  its 
destructive  qualities,  but  so  very  active,  that,  in  the 
space  of  one  night,  it  will  penetrutc  tlic  hardest  sub- 
stances ; and  there  have  been  instances  of  its  having 
perforated  from  one  side  to  the  other,  in  the  above-men- 
tioned time,  a bale  of  paper,  containing  24  reams.  It 
is  very  frequent  in  hot,  rainy  countries;  and  the  greatest 
precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  entering  the 


magazines,  for  it  would  destroy  every  thing  in  a very  S.  AME- 
short  time.  Tar  is  generally  used  to  prevent  its  cf-  MCA. 
fects ; and  quicklime  is  recommended  by  Linmcos. 

The  coya  is  a very  venomous  insect,  generated  in  anj 
the  hot  provinces,  such  as  that  of  San  Juan  de  los 
Llanos,  and  particularly  in  the  plains  of  Aciva.  It  is 
the  same  shape  and  size  as  that  which  is  known  in 
Europe  by  the  name  of  cochinilla  de  San  Anton,  or 
cochineal  of  St.  Anthony.  It  neither  stings  nor  bites ; 
but  if  it  happen  to  burst,  and  its  blood  touch  any 
part  of  the  body,  except  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  it  is  said  to  produce  violent  and 
often  fatal  convulsions.  As  this  is  the  effect  of  a sud- 
den coagulation  of  the  blood,  the  ordinary  remedy  is 
to  make  a fire  of  straw,  and  expose  the  patient  freely 
to  the  action  of  the  flames.  The  instinct  in  animals 
which  arc  pasturing  and  see  one  of  these  insects  near 
them  is  very  singular ; they  instantly  snort  and  gallop 
off  in  another  direction. 

The  mosquito  de  Gusano  is  of  a cream-colour,  and 
when  it  bites  it  leaves  behind  the  seed  of  a small  grub, 
which  increases  daily  in  magnitude.  At  first  it  is  co- 
vered over  with  a skin,  and  causes  very  intense  pain. 

It  afterwards  breaks  out  into  a wound,  and,  if  not  pro- 
perly attended  to,  ends  in  a gangrene,  which  puts  an 
end  to  the  existence  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer.  This 
insect  has  been  extended  to  several  provinces  in  which 
it  was  not  formerly  found,  by  means  of  the  cattle. 

The  nigua  is  a very  small  kind  of  flea,  which  easily  Tbe  nigua. 
penetrates  the  stockings,  and  introduces  itself  under 
the  nails  and  into  the  joints  and  top  of  the  toes.  The 
pain  which  it  causes  on  piercing  the  skin  is  like  the 
bite  of  a common  flea.  As  soon  as  it  has  fixed  its 
situation,  it  begins  to  corrode  the  flesh  around  it,  and 
causes  a slight  itching.  In  this  state  it  attains  the 
size  of  a small  pea  and  lays  its  eggs,  which  arc  so 
many  other  young  uiguas,  which  settle  near  the  mother, 
and  live  in  the  same  manner,  increasing  with  such 
wonderful  celerity,  that  if  care  be  not  taken  to  puli 
them  out,  they  corrupt  all  the  flesh  near  them,  and 
cause  malignant  ulcers  and  frequently  gangrenes. 

When  the  bite  of  the  nigua  is  felt,  any  bad  effects  may 
be  easily  prevented  by  breaking  the  skin  wlu-rc  the 
insect  is  situated,  which  is  readily  known  hy  the  colour; 
and  gently  removing  the  skin,  it  may  be  extracted  with 
the  point  of  a needle,  putting  a pinch  of  snuff,  or  ashes 
out  of  a tobacco-pipe,  into  tbe  wound.  Ttic  greatest 
care  is  necessary  to  pre\rent  any  wet  from  entering 
the  sore  part,  as  it  would  infallibly  occasion  spasms. 

The  negroes  and  other  people  of  colour,  who  are  very 
dirty,  frequently  lose  the  use  of  their  feet  for  want  of 
dislodging  these  insects  at  the  proper  time,  and  many 
have  been  obliged  to  submit  to  amputation  of  the  leg. 

Pigs  are  also  very  subject  to  this  disease,  and  their 
feet  are  always  full  of  this  insect.  In  Peru  it  is 
called  pique. 

The  centipedes  here  are  found  from  three  to  ten  inches  Centipede*, 
in  length,  and  have  the  power  of  biting  with  both  head 
and  tail,  the  wound  causing  a fever  and  violent  pain. 

There  is  also  a small  insect  called  the  alicuya,  gene- 
rated amongst  the  herbs  in  Peru,  and  very  prejudicial 
to  the  flocks.  It  eats  its  way  into  the  inside  of  a beast, 
settles  in  its  liver,  and  causes  au  ulceration,  of  which 
vast  numbers  die.  Salt  is  the  best  preservative  against 
it.  The  ants,  in  many  provinces,  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  would  be  altogether  intolerable,  but  for 
3 e 2 
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S.  A ME.  a quadruped  peculiar  to  South  America,  called  the 
RICA,  ant-eater,  which  animal  has  the  power  of  shootiug  out 
AMERI  'ls  lonSue  *Qd  inaertin*;:  it  into  the  ant-holes,  from 
CAMA."  whence,  when  it  is  covered  with  them,  it  withdraws  it, 
and  so  swallows  them  by  myriads. 

/VioVwl  Rut,  of  the  indigenous  worms,  insects,  &c.  of  this 
*"'i  continent,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  an  exact  account, 
S,uU‘  any  more  than  of  other  portions  of  its  natural  history. 
In  Chili  aloue  there  are  thirty-six  species  of  insects ; 
and  the  tunicatcd  cuttle-fish  found  lure  is  150  lbs. 
weight.  In  the  same  province  there  are  thirteen  species 
of  crabs  and  craw-fish  found  ou  the  const,  uud  four 
species  iu  the  fresh  waters.  There  are  135  species  of 
land  birds,  and  of  quadrupeds  thirty-six.  The  various 
kinds  of  esculent  fish  found  upon  the  coast  are  com- 
puted by  the  fishermen  at  seventy-six,  mo?t  of  them 
differing  from  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Coedudcin.  Conclusion*. — In  the  preceding  pages  has  been 

given,  iu  n condensed  form,  a general  description  of 
the  continents  of  North  and  South  America.  As  a por- 
tion of  our  terraqueous  globe,  tire  reader  will  not 
fail  to  have  seen  that  in  few  respects  does  this  hemi- 
sphere yield  in  interest  and  importance  to  that  of  the 
eastern.  Indeed,  whilst  the  drama  of  human  events 
appears  to  be  losing  much  of  its  late  vigour  and  excite- 
ment in  the  Old  World,  the  scene  is  continually  shift- 
ing, with  magnificent  and  surprising  objects,  in  the 
New.  Ever)'  day  produces  new  actors  and  actions  of 
accumulated  interest,  nor  is  it  possible  h»r  tin*  spirit  of 
political  foresight  to  divine  what  will  Ire  the  dcnoiieincnt 
of  events  iu  a great  measure  so  unparalleled  in  their 
importance- 

Whilst  in  the  southern  hemisphere  a whole  people 


are  successively  rising  against  the  constituted  authori-  S.  AMR- 
ties  of  their  ancient  dominion,  we  behold  iu  the  United  RICA. 
States  a conglomerated  mass  of  population,  consisting, 
as  it  were,  of  the  disjected  particles  of  every  uation  m port. 
the  universe,  a people  of  yesterday,  flourishing  under 
a government  and  laws  in  many  respects  replete  with  l*otitic*i 
human  wisdom ; and  a population  already  increased  be-  a,ui  Morjl 
yond  all  precedent  in  the  history  of  empires,  widening,  5“*4*‘r* 
in  regular  yearly  succession,  the  mighty  basis  of  its  do- 
minion, and,  with  a colossal  power,  threatening  to  hold 
in  its  subjection  an  extent  of  coast  of  some  thousand 
miles,  commanding  on  the  one  side  the  porta  of  the  Pa- 
cific, aud  ou  the  other  those  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
Rritish  possessions  on  the  Northern  Continent,  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  it  has  been  shown,  are  sources  of 
commercial  wealth,  with  which  any  trading  communb 
cation  with  the  Old  Continent  has  not  been  able  in  profit 
or  amount  to  yield  any  parallel,  and  which  are  so  far 
from  being  either  exhaustible  or  likely  to  decrease,  that 
the  open  trade  to  the  continent  of  South  America,  so 
much  the  subject  of  present  speculation,  would  still 
augment  the  value  of  t hose  islands,  from  the  numerous 
entrepot*  which  must  Necessarily  be  tlten  established 
in  them. 

All  further  information,  therefore,  which  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  include  (agreeably  to  the  plan  in  which 
it  has  been  treated)  in  the  article  America,  will  be  found 
under  those  of  Brazil,  Canada,  Cape  Breton* 

Chili,  East  Maine,  Hudson's  Bay,  Indians,  Isth- 
mus, Labrador,  Mexico,  New  Brunswick,  New- 
foundland, New  South  Wales,  Nova  Scotia, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  United  States,  West  Indies, 
and  the  several  United  States  respectively. 


AMERICAN  COMPANY,  the  Russian.  Consi- 
derable success  having  attended  the  Russian  voyages  to 
the  Aleutian  islands,  and  along  the  north-western  shore 
of  North  America,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
two  Russian  mercantile  houses,  of  thr  names  of  Schell- 
koff  and  GolikofT,  projected,  in  1785,  the  formation 
of  a regular  company,  to  encourage  the  fur-trade  of 
these  regions.  SclitlikofF  himself,  the  head  of  one  of 
the  establishments,  was  the  commander  of  all  their 
early  expeditions.  They  erected  forts  for  the  protection 
of  a chain  of  factories  ou  most  of  the  islands,  and  in- 
duced a number  of  respectable  merchants  to  join  in 
their  extensive  and  lucrative  adventures  at  the  expeuee 
of  the  natives,  from  whom  they  did  not  fail  to  seize 
every  opportunity  of  wresting  the  staple  of  the  district. 
Many  cruelties  were  charged  upon  their  conduct  at  this 
time,  and  the  Emperor  Paul  was  upon  the  eve  of  sup- 
pressing the  association  altogether,  when  the  company 
pledged  itself,  through  its  active  agent,  M.  Von  Rcsa- 
noff,  to  more  regular  proceedings.  In  1799  it  was  for- 
mally established  with  considerable  privileges.  The 
present  emperor  took  it  under  his  particular  patronage 
at  his  accession;  and  the  intelligent  minister  Ro- 
manzofl'  has  introduced  many  useful  changes  in  it* 
constitution.  Thu  condition  of  the  fur-collectors  of  the 
company,  called  promiischleniks,  is  said,  however,  to 
i>e  still  wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  only  to  be  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  the  oppressed  Aleutians,  who  arc,  in 
turn,  their  slaves. 

A MERIC  AM  A,  in  Zoology,  a name  given  by  sonic 


writers  to  a very  small  animal  of  the  lizard  species, 
found  iu  Brazil. 

AMEIUMNUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  be* 
longiug  to  the  class  Diadelphia.  ami  order  Dccandria. 

AMERONGEN,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Utrecht,  and  district  of  Zergst,  14  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Utrecht.  This  town  contains  10*20  inha- 
bitants. 

AMEIIPORE,  a town  of  Ilindostan,  in  the  district 
of  Mockwanpore,  on  the  N.  W.  of  the  Baymuttv  river. 
It  forms  a part  of  the  territories  of  the  rajah  of  Nepaul, 
and  lies  at  ten  miles  distance  from  Mockwanpore.  and 
137  from  Patna,  iu  Bengal.  E.  Ion.  S5U,  28'.  N.  lat. 
27°,  31'. 

AMERSFORT,  a considerable  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  on  the  river  Eem, 
or  Emi ; the  second  in  importance  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince. It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  meadows,  fertile 
in  grain  and  pasturage,  at  the  foot  of  a hill  called 
Amersfortberg ; and  the  river,  by  the  assistance  of 
smaller  streams,  is  navigable  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
towu.  It  was  successively  one  of  the  towns  having  a 
vote  among  the  states  of  the  province;  the  capital  of 
the  quarter  of  Zoesdyk,  in  the  department  of  Utrecht; 
and  under  the  French  domination,  the  chief  town  of  a 
canton,  in  the  department  of  Zuyder  Zee.  This  town, 
which  is  fortified,  forms  the  principal  point  of  mer- 
cantile communication  between  Germany  and  Am- 
sterdam. from  which  it  is  distant  only  about  32  mites, 
and  it  has  intercourse,  by  weli-couducled  canals,  with 
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AMT.IIS-  every  part  of  Holland.  Their  is  a glass-house  of  some 
Four,  note  in  the  place,  at  least  for  a Dutch  manufactory  of  this 
— description,  and  a good  trade  is  carried  on  in  dimities, 
AMK-  bombazeens,  tobacco,  and  corn.  The  reformed  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  George,  contains  the  remains  of 
Jacques  de  Campe,  the  architect  of  the  Hotel  dc  ville 
of  Amsterdam.  The  inhabitants  are  Calvinists,  and 
amount,  according  to  Reichard,  to  8,584. 

AMERSHAM,  See  Agmoxdesham. 

AMERUTHE,or  M froth,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
small  town  to  the  W.  of  Upper  Galilee,  which  Josephus 
fortified  against  the  Romans. 

AMESBURY  (formerly  written  A>iBnosF.auaY,  and 
sometimes  Ambrfsbury),  a town  of  Wiltshire,  seven 
miles  and  three  quarters  from  Salisbury,  and  77 $ 
W.  S.  W.  of  London.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Avon, 
and  the  parish  contains  that  noble  monument  of  anti- 
quity, Stonehenge,  which  well  claims  to  he  treated 
in  a separate  article.  See  Stonehenge.  Amesbury 
itself  is  an  ancient  town,  being  called,  according 
to  some  writers,  after  “ a famous  prince,  Ambro- 
sias,'* therein  buried,  and  who  erected  here  a British 
monastery  for  300  monks.  “It  has  been  thought," 
says  Tauner,  “ to  have  been  one  of  the  two  given 
by  king  Alfred  to  the  learned  Asserius."  In  980,  we 
hear  more  distinctly  of  Alfrida,  or  Ethelfrida,  the 
queen-dowager  of  Edgar,  erecting  a monastery  for  nuns 
here,  of  the  Benedictine  order,  who  were  expelled,  in 
1 177,  for  their  irregular  lives,  when  Heury  II.  made  it 
dependent  on  Font  Elvald,  in  Normandy,  and  here  his 
queen  retired  and  was  buried.  It  was  again  separately 
endowed,  however,  in  ‘20  Henry  VIII.  and  was  sur- 
rendered in  the  thirty-second  year  of  this  rapacious 
prince,  valued,  according  to  Speed,  at  558/.  I Os.  id. 
per  annum.  Ruins  of  this  place  arc  still  seen.  Mr. 
Addison  was  bom  here.  Inhabitants  between  700  and 
800. 

AMESBURY,  in  North  America,  See  Almf.srury. 

AMESTRATUS,  a town  of  Sicily,  near  the  Hulesus. 
It  resisted  the  besieging  army  of  the  Romans  seven 
months;  hut  was  obliged  to  yield  after  a third  siege, 
when  the  inhabitants  were  all  sold  for  slaves. 
AMETHYST,  ) AjieSwrroc,  dr»i,  o, 

Amethystine.  $ peSv,  from  wine;  restraining 
from  wine. 

Applied  to  the  name  of  a certain  jewel,  according  to 
Pliny,  because  it  resists  drunkenness ; an  opinion  which 
Plutarch  rejects.  Stfmp.  i.  3. 

And  fbe  tablet,  where  on  mm  e ten,  some  ben  of  emenradrs,  some 
of  amotytt,  & some  of  gold,  tulle  of  precious  stnnct. 

Sir  Job*  Mautulcvtie,  p.  333. 
FbW.  Alack,  alack,  Ilia  lips  be  vrondrosu  cold  ; 

Dear  soul,  be'a  lost  bis  colour : hare  jc  seen 
A straying  brart?  all  crannies,  every  drop 
Of  blood  turned  to  an  amtihvst, 

Which  married  bachelors  liai.g  in  their  ears. 

Ford's  Btokcn  Heart,  act  iv.  sc.  f. 

A*  for  the  anrt.h,ul  a*  well  the  herb  as  the  stone  of  tlMtnatne,  they 
who  think  that  both  tlir  one  and  the  oilier  Is  so  called,  because  they 
withstand drookcnucttc,  uiiKmint  Uicmseires, and  are  deceived:  for 
in  troth,  both  arc  (l  imed  so  of  the  colour : and  as  fur  the  leaie  of  live 
herb,  it  hath  i;o  fresh  and  lively  Hew,  but  rrsrniblelh  it  siaclmc 
weak  wine,  at  one  me  v say.  that  either  drinketh  hut  and  hath  lost 
the  colour, or  else  is  much  delayed  with  water. 

IloUttmi't  Pbitarch’s  Moral*. 
From  thee  the  sapphire,  *«lrd  ether,  takes 
Its  hue  cerulean ; n«i<l,  of  evening  tinct. 

The  purple  streaming  omrdrytf  ir  thine. 

Tkemirti '*  Simmer. 


Highoii  silver  wheel*  AME- 

The  iv’ry  car  with  azure  sapphires  shone,—  THYST. 

The  pearl,  lb*  empurpled  ar,~.eihy*t,  and  ail  

The  various  genis.  which  India's  mines  afford  AMHARA 

To  deck  the  pomp  of  kuigs.  CUitrt  Ltonidat,  book  it.  , 

A Lind  of  osirf flint,  composed  of  crystals  or  grains. 

Greet. 

Amethyst,  in  Mineralogy,  is  a variety  of  the  family 
of  quart*,  which  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  That 
which  is  found  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  is  the 
scarcest  and  most  valuable.  It  is  of  a reddish  or  yel- 
lowish violet-blue  colour,  of  different  degrees  of  inten- 
sity; and,  in  its  pure  state,  of  the  same  hardness  and 
general  chemical  properties  as  the  oriental  topaz,  ruby, 
and  sapphire.  Its  shape  is  usually  that  of  hexahoedral 
pyramids,  yet  it  often  occurs  in  blunt-cdged  pieces. 

See  Mineralogy,  Div.  ii. 

By  the  action  of  tire,  the  eolour  may  be  extracted, 
when  its  transparency  causes  a double  refraction,  and 
such  a beautiful  brilliancy,  that  it  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  the  diamond,  from  which  it  ran  only  be 
distinguished  by  its  want  of  hardness.  The  German 
amethyst  is  of  a*  violet  colour,  and  Spain  produces  three 
sorts  of  this  gem.  Those  of  Carthagena  arc  esteemed 
the  best  in  Europe.  A spurious  kind  of  amethyst 
comes  from  Germany,  which  contains  some  lead,  and 
derives  its  colour  from  the  vapours  of  the  mines.  Glass, 
spars,  and  crystals  may  be  coloured  to  form  very  good 
imitations,  in  the  year  1690,  there  were  some  made 
in  France  that  would  have  deceived  a lapidary,  who  only 
saw  them  when  set.  The  amethyst  may  be  successfully 
imitated  in  glass,  by  fusing  10  lbs,  of  clear  glass,  made 
without  magnesia,  with  one  dram  of  zafler,  and  one 
ounce  and  a half  of  black  magnesia. 

Amethyst,  in  Heraldry,  signifies  the  purple  colour 
in  the  coat  of  a nobleman,  used  in  blazoning  with  pre- 
cious stones.  In  gentlemen’s  escutcheons  it  is  called 
purpurc,  and  in  those  of  sovereign  princes  mercury. 

AMETHYSTEA,  in  Rolauy,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  class  Diandria,  and  order  Monogynia. 

AMETHYSTINE,  in  Antiquity,  a garment  the  colour 
of  the  amethyst,  a medium  between  the  Tyrian  and 
hyacinth ine  purple. 

" AMKTHYSTINUS,  in  Conchology,  a species  of 
Venus.  Its  native  place  i»  not  known. 

Amethystine*,  in  Ornithology,  a species  of  troe- 
hilus,  or  humming-bird,  native  of  Cayenne. 

AM  EWELL,  a considerable  town  in  North  America, 
in  Hunterdown  county,  New  Jersey,  containing  about 
6,000  inhabitants. 

AMGINSKAIA,  a small  village  and  fortress,  seated 
en  the  river  Amga,  in  Russia.  about  104  miles  S.  E.  of 
Yakutsk.  This  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  the  ma- 
gistracy of  Aldan  ; but  at  preseut  it  does  not  contain 
more  than  twenty  farm-houses  and  a church. 

AMIIARA,  or  Amhahra,  a division  or  kingdom  of 
Abyssinia,  comprehending  all  the  provinces  westward 
of  the  Tacazze,  those  to  the  E.  being  included  under 
the  appellation  of  Tigre.  Amhara,  considered  as  a 
province,  is  confined  to  a district  of  about  120  miles 
in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  about  40  in  breadth,  lying 
between  the  two  rivers  Bashilo  and  Geshcn,  imme- 
diately S.  of  Lasta  and  Begemder.  The  country  is 
extremely  mountainous,  and  is  the.  residence  of  the 
principal  nobility  of  Abyssinia.  The  native*  arc  de- 
scribed as  particularly  brave  and  handsome  : they  are 
thought  to  be  superior  in  arms  to  double  the  number 
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AM I1ARA-  of  person*  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  use  of  the  lance  and  the  shield.  This 
district  also  derive*  additional  importance  from  the 
, lofty  mountain  of  Geshen,  formerly  the  place  where 
the  king’s  son*  were  confined.  It  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  power  of  the  Edjon  Galla.  The  language, 
or  dialect  of  Arahara,  has  been  called  the  royal  lan- 
guage. See  the  article  Abyssinia. 

AMHERST,  one  of  the  twenty-three  counties  lying 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Tide  Waters,  in  the 
state  of  Virginia,  North  America.  It  is  seated  on  the 
James  river,  and  has  a population  of  nearly  20,000, 
about  one-fourth  of  whom  are  slave*. 

Amherst,  the  county  town  of  Hillsborough,  in  New 
Hampshire  state,  but  originally  belonging  to  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  when  it  was  called  Souliegan  West, 
on  account  of  it*  being  seated  on  a branch  of  the 
river  Souhegan ; 60  miles  from  Portsmouth,  and  53 
from  Boston  In  the  year  1790,  an  academy  was 
founded  in  this  town,  called  the  Aurean  Academy.  Tha 
town  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1762,  and  was  about 
that  time  greatly  infested  with  wolves,  but  they  are 
all  said  to  have  been  expelled  in  one  day  by  an  in- 
cessant firing  of  guns  and  beating  of  drums. 

Amherst  is  likewise  the  name  of  a township  in 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  about  91  miles  from 
Boston,  and  eight  from  Northampton.  There  is  ano- 
ther township  of  this  name  in  Cumberland  county, 
Nova  Scotia. 

AMI  A,  in  Ichthyology,  a species  of  scomber;  coun- 
try not  known. 


iAmo,  amabilis  (perhaps  from 
appa,  vinculum),  to  love. 

That  may  be  loved ; lovely ; 
causing  love;  causing  any 
pleasing  emotion ; charming ; 
delightful. 

Amicable  i*  more  immedi- 
ately derived  from  amicus,  one  who  can  love  a friend. 

F or,  u mv tli  Salomon,  (lie  amiable  lodge  is  the  tree  of  lif;  that 
is  to  my,  of  lif  spirilacl. 

Chaucer,  The  Personnel  Tale. 


AMIABLE, 
Am'iably, 
Am'iabilTtt, 
Am  i a blen  ess, 
Amicable, 

A M IC  A BLEN  ESS, 

Am'icablt. 


the  divine*  of  both  parts,  in  that  amical<U  conferrore  at  Leipslc,  AMI. 
professed  tbeir  agreement  iu  all  the  main  ami  important  i tarts  a Rl  P 

Bp.  UatTt  Peace  Maker. 

F.rm  those,  that  break  the  peace,  cannot  hut  praise  it:  h»w  much 
more  should  they  bid  far  it,  that  are  true  friends  to  it  ; and  to  that 
aiuuwMmcsj,  tlwt  attends  it ! Id. 

I would  Cain  contribute  to  make  womankind,  which  Is  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  entirely  amiable. 

Spectator,  No.  57. 

By  the  irresistible  evidence  of  reason,  and  by  the  native  amiable- 
tsrst  of  truth  and  right ; by  tin;  additional  weight  of  the  authority 
of  God,  and  the  powerful  motive*  of  religion  ; a man  iy  of  necessity 
obliged  to  approve  what  is  good,  and  strongly  invited  to  act  in  con- 
formity to  that  obligation.  Clarke's  Sermon. 

Xerxes  was  declared  the  successor,  though  not  so  much  by  the 
strength  of  his  plea,  as  by  the  influence  which  his  mother  Atony* 
had  over  the  inclination*  of  Darius,  who  was  absolutely  governed  in 
this  matter  by  the  authority  the  had  with  him.  That  which  was 
most  remarkable  in  this  contest  was  the  friendly  and  amtcable  man- 
tu-r  in  which  it  was  mauaged.  J*nrft\aui'»  Comuctwiu. 

I found  the  king  abandon'd  to  neglect. 

Seen  without  »*r,  and  serv’d  without  respect. 

! found  my  subjects  amicably  join 
To  lessen  their  defects  by  riling  mine. 

Ilw  priest  with  pity  prav'd  for  David's  race, 

And  left  his  text,  to  dwell  on  my  di«grace. 

Prior’s  Salmon,  hook  tu. 

Then  drest  by  thee,  more  amiably  (air, 

Truth  like  soil  robe  of  mild  tiersuasion  wears  : 

Then  to  assenting  reason  giv  «t  again 

Her  own  enlighten'd  thoughts.  Thomson's  Winter. 

A heart  so  well  dispooed  to  love  virtue  fur  Us  native  amtokfauus 
and  exoclkiKe,  is  secure  without  any  abhorrence  of  vice. 

School  of  Man. 

Or,  if  the  broader  mantle  be  the  task, 
lie  chooses  some  companion  to  hi*  toil. 

From  side  to  side,  with  amicable  aim, 

Each  U>  the  other  darts  the  nimble  holt, 

While  friendly  converse,  prompted  by  tlse  work, 

Kindles  improvement  in  the  opening  mind. 

Dycr't  Fleece. 

O wood  You*  pair! — 17  n pleasing,  pleasing  »i$hl  ! 

Where  love  and  virtue  ouuriiMy  fight ; 

Where  death  alone  is  to  the  victor  dev. 

And  safety's  ail  the  vanquish’d  wretch  con  fear. 

BmAc'i  Jerut.  Itelso.  book  iu 


And  if  a tnaune  were  in  distresse, 

Ami  for  her  loue  In  beuinesse. 

Her  hert  would  haue  full  great  pitie, 

She  was  so  amsabie  and  free. 

lit.  Roma* i it  of  the  Rote,  fol.  ISt,  c.  1. 

The  similitude  of  her  face  was  chrurfull  Ac  amiable  ; but  her  hortc 
was  soroufuil  for  greate  (rare.  Bible,  1359.  FMher,  ch.  xv. 

The  ihepehefde*,  by  reason  of  the  vnwoont  and  sodxin  miracle, 
wer  all  at  ons  throughly  taken  with  a veral  great  fcate.  But  the 
uungdl  anon  taketh  awoi  this  (core  with  speaking  amiabty  vnto  them. 

L'Jalt.  Luke,  cap.  ii. 

The  strength  also  of  the  spirite  cotinually  erjereoced  in  him,  daily 
more  and  more  sbrwyng  it  nelf  fourth  in  his  niuntcnannce,  in  hit 
passe,  in  his  talk,  and  in  his  doynges:  in  ail  vrhichc  there  was 
not  so  much*  us  any  one  putncle,  hut  it  was  euen  full  of  the  spirite 
of  mildenessc  and  bomilitic,  of  chnvtitcc,  of  omioiilriicsie,  and  of 
godly  sele.  Id.  Luke,  cap.  iv.  f.  ;IS.  1. 

lie  liad  a most  antutMr  countenance,  which  carried  in  it  some- 
thing of  magnanimity  and  maiesty  milt  with  sweelenesvc,  that  at 
the  same  time  bespoke  love  and  awe  in  all  that  saw  him. 

Memoirs  of  Col.  Hutchinson. 

Now  lor  whatsoever  we  can  love  any  one,  for  that  we  can  he  Itis 
friend  ; and  since  every  excellency  is  a degree  of  umiabiiitv.  fVCiy 
such  worthiness  is  a just  and  proper  motive  of  friendship  or  laving 
conversation.  Bp.  Taylor  cu  Friendship. 

As  for  those  differences  concerning  predestination,  which  Ar- 
luinius  and  his  followers  have  borrowed  from  the  Lutheran  divines. 


Amiable,  or  Amicable  Numbers,  in  Arithmetic, 
arc  pairs  of  number*  whose  aliquot  parts  arc  equal  to 
each  other.  Though  these  numbers  were  previously 
investigated  by  Descartes,  Christ.  Rudolphas,  Ac.  they 
are  said  to  have  derived  their  present  name  from 
Francis  Schooten,  who,  in  his  Exercitationes  Mathe- 
matics, {jives  the  following  rule,  originally  suggested 
by  Descartes,  for  their  developemenL.  Let  a = 2 and  » 
be  some  integer  number,  such  that  3rf*  - 1 and  6 a* 
— 1 and  18  «*“  — I,  be  all  three  prime  numbers ; then 
will  (18  as*  — 1)  x 2a*  be  one  of  the  amicable  numbers, 
and  the  sum  of  its  aliquot  part*  the  other.  Or,  let 
the  number  2,  or  some  j>ower  of  2,  be  assumed  ; such, 
that  if  1 be  subtracted  from  three  times  the  assumed 
number,  six  times  the  assumed  number,  and  18  times 
the  square  of  the  assumed  number,  the  three  remaining 
sums  may  be  all  prime  numbers.  Now  multiply  the 
last  prime  number  by  double  the  number  assumed, 
when  the  product  will  be  one  of  the  amicable  numbers 
sought,  and  the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts  the  other. 
From  the  number  2 itself,  the  first,  or  least  pair  of 
amicable  numbers  is  thus  derived  : 1 subtracted  from 
three  times  this  sum.  gives  the  number  5;  from  six 
times  this  sum  11 ; from  18  times  its  square  71 ; mul- 
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AMI-  tiplymg  which  by  4 (the  double  of  the  assumed  num- 
ABLE.  ber),  we  have  284  for  one  of  the  amicable  numbers,  the 
— sum  of  whose  aliquot  parts  is  220,  the  other.  18,416 
AVriVus  0ml  17.296;  9,437,056  and  9,363,584  lire  two  other 
pairs  of  amicable  numbers. 

In  Leyboume’s  Mathematical  Repository,  some  pro- 
perties of  amicable  numbers,  of  the  Cartesian  form, 
have  been  lately  investigated  by  Mr.  Gough,  where  a x 
and  o v;  are  amicable  numbers  of  a common  measure, 
u,  multiplied  by  the  primes  .r,  p,  and  z. 

Dividing  a pair  of  amicable  numbers,  according  to 
this  gentleman,  by  their  greatest  common  measure, 
and  increasing  the  prime  divisors  of  these  quotients 
by  unity,  the  products  of  the  two  sets  thus  augmented, 
will  be  equal.  Put  q =:  the  sum  of  the  divisors  of  a, 
then  if  « be  given  q is  given ; but  7 must  be  less  than 
a ; ami  if  two  sots  of  prunes,  d,  x , and  r,  p,  2,  can  be 
found,  which  will  make  (1  x d)  (1  X x)  = (1  x r) 
(1  x p)  (1  X 2),  Ac.;  and  also  give  the  following  pro- 
portion, as  a ; q (1  x d)  (1  x x)  : r, pf  2,  —(1  x d 
X x)  then  will  a d x,  a r p z,  be  amicable  numbers. 
In  the  amicable  numbers  of  Descartes,  no  two  of  the 
primes,  x,  p , and  2,  can  be  equal ; nor  can  any  of 
them  be  =.  2 ; nor  can  a be  a prime:  q must  be  less 
than  a,  yet  greater  than  a,  and  must  be  a power  of  2. 
If  the  primes  x,  p,  2,  be  given,  making  1 x I = (j|  X 1) 
(z  x 1),  to  find  if  they  can  constitute  amicable  num- 
bers: divide  2 x 1 bv  p x 1,  and  call  the  quotient  />; 
then  if  p be  not  2,  nor  a power  of  2,  the  thing  is  im- 
possible ; but  if  p be  the  same  power  of  2,  divide 
y x 1,  by  p x l,  and  put  the  quotient  rs  f ; then  if 
/be  neither  2,  nor  a power  of  2,  the  thing  is  impossi- 
ble ; but  if/=  2 n,  the  common  multiplier  a zz  if. 

Amicable  Benches,  in  Antiquity,  benches  designed 
for  the  advocates  in  the  Roman  courts  of  law  (scamma 
amicabilia).  Others  contend  for  their  being  the  benches 
of  the  assessors,  or  judices  pedagie  in  those  courts. 

AMIANTHUS,  or  Mountain  Flax,  in  Minera- 
logy, a species  of  the  asbest  family,  generally  of  a 
silver-white,  or  very  pale  gTeen  colour.  It  is  some- 
times found  in  small  bundles,  but  is  more  commonly 
ainorphus.  Its  lustre  is  various,  from  glimmering  to 
lightly  shining,  and  is  either  weak,  pearly,  or  silken. 
Its  fracture  is  fine,  and  usually  straight  and  fibrous. 
When  broken  it  splinters  into  long  fragments.  It  is 
sometimes  opaque,  but  mostly  rather  transparent ; it  is 
▼cry  elastic,  has  a greasy  feel,  and  is  so  soft  as  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  nail.  Sec  Mineralogy, 
Div.  ii. 

The  amianthus  is  generally  found  in  serpentine  or 
pot-stone  rocks ; the  purest  and  best  is  brought  from 
the  Tarentaisc,  in  Savoy,  Corsica,  the  isle  of  Elba,  and 
Crete;  but  Zoblitz,  in  Saxony,  Salberg,  and  Swart- 
wick,  in  Sweden,  Portscy,  in  Scotland,  Cornwall,  and  the 
isle  of  Anglcsea,  also  furnish  this  mineral.  Its  fibres 
are  more  flexible,  and  less  subject  to  the  action  of  acids 
than  the  more  flexible  kinds  of  asbestus,  for  which  it 
is  sometimes  mistaken. 

The  eastern  nations  early  discovered  its  incombusti- 
bility and  fibrous  texture,  and  wove  it  into  cloth, 
which,  when  dirty,  they  threw  into  the  fire,  whence, 
without  being  injured,  it  came  out  a bright  and  shining 
white. 

The  Romans  used  a cloth  made  of  this  mineral  to 
wrap  the  bodies  of  their  friends  in,  that  their  ashes 
might  be  preserved;  but  it  ceased  to  be  in  request 


when  it  became  general  to  inter  instead  of  burning  AMI- 
the  dead.  A paper  may  be  made  of  it  by  the  usual  ANTHUS. 
process;  and  the  threads  of  the  amianthus  may  be  AMICUS 
used  as  wicks  for  lamps.  CURIvE. 

Amianthus,  formerly  a town  of  some  note,  but  now 
an  obscure  village  near  Pallandros,  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  an  abundance  of  the 
above  mineral  being  found  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the 
Romans. 

AMiCE,  ) /imicio,  amictus,  to  clothe;  It. 

Amtttr',  5 *hnuxia,  from  alraucia,  so  called 
ab  amiciendo.  Menage.  Wachtcr  thinks  the  barbarous 
Latin  otmucia,  and  the  French  aumasse,  are  from  the 
German  mutze,  a covering  of  the  head,  from  mcxdcn , to 
cover. 

Amice  is  particularly  applied  to  the  first  of  the  six 
vestments  common  to  the  bishop  and  prcsbvters,  which 
was  fastened  round  the  neck,  and  spread  round  the 
shoulders. 

Men,  knowing  y*  worde  of  God,  think  c also  that  their  costly  gray 
•Mira  of  calaber,  are  very  superfluous  and  vayn. 

Bale’  1 imager  of  both  Church  a,  part  Hi. 

[tn  the  ceremonies  of  the  nw**e]  The  am  ter  on  the  hr  ml  m the  kcr- 
cheuc  (hat  Christ  was  blynd  folded  with,  when  the  souidioun  buffeted 
him  and  mocked  hvm  saying : propbecir  mto  t*  wIn>  »nw>tr  thee  ? 

Tie  If  Mr  Worker  of  W.  TymUU,  Src.  f.  *77.  c.  8. 

Thus  passed  tin*  night  so  foul,  till  morning  fair 
Come  forth,  with  pilgrim  steps,  in  oaiicc  gray  ; 

Who  with  her  radient  huger  still’d  the  roar 
Of  thunder,  chas'd  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  winds. 

Mibtflt'j  i*4jr.  Reg.  book  Iv. 

We  hare  heard  of  Aaron  and  his  linen  amice,  but  those  days  are 
past ; and  for  your  priest  under  tlse  gospel,  dial  thinks  himself  ibe 
purer,  or  the  cleanlier  in  his  other  for  his  new-wash'd  surplice,  wr 
esteem  him  fur  sanctity  little  belter  than  Apollonius  Thy atueu*  in 
his  white  frock.  IfiltMj  Animad.  on  Rem . Defence. 

How  quick  ambition  hastes  to  ridicule ! 

The  sire  i»  made  a peer,  the  son  a fool. 

On  some,  a priest,  succinct  in  amice  white. 

Attends  ; all  flesh  is  nothing  in  his  sight ! 

Pope' i Du  nr  rad. 

Amice,  a small  island,  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  near  cape  Delgado,  in  S.  lat.  10®,  35'. 

AMICON,  a river  of  Russia,  in  Siberia,  on  which  is 
a settlement  for  providing  travellers  with  post-horses 
or  rein-deer.  This  river  is  the  principal  source  of  the 
river  Indijirka. 

AMICTUS,  in  Antiquity,  the  uppermost  garment 
worn  by  priests  upon  considerable  occasions.  In 
Roman  Antiquity,  the  amictus  is  any  garment  worn 
over  the  tunica. 

AMICU,  a lake  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
of  Cumana.  Its  waters  run  S.  through  the  Parima  river 
into  the  Amazons. 

AMICULUM,  in  Antiquity,  an  upper  garment  worn 
by  females ; sometimes  confounded  with  the  palla. 

As  worn  by  the  men  it  was  also  called  the  chlamys, 
or  paludamcntum. 

AMICUS  CURIA2,  in  Law.  A stander-bv  may  in- 
form the  court,  as  amicus  curiae,  if  a judge  is  dubious, 
or  mistaken  in  matter  of  law.  2 Co.  Inst.  178.  Or 
any  one,  as  amicus  curitc,  may  move  to  quash  a vicious 
indictment ; for  if  there  were  a trial  and  verdict,  judg- 
ment must  be  arrested. 
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AMID.  AMID',  ) A.S.  Oiurjiiddon,  on-middes  (in 
— ‘ Amidst'.  ) Chaucer  amiddes),  iu  medio,  in  the 

mid  or  middle. 

A teraplf  l»eo  fonde  fair  x now,  Uc  a mawrocd  a muldc. 

Dal  title  tolde  wonder  grel,  & wat  ping  iiuhi  be  tidde. 

It.  GiaueetUrr,  p.  14. 
Tbc  riclM?  Crews,  whilom  king  of  Lide. 

Of  whkhc  Crrsus,  Cirui  tore  him  dradde. 

Yet  lie  caught  aMuIJn  all  hi*  pride, 

And  to  be  brent  men  to  the  lire  him  Lidde. 

Chaurcr.  The  ManJiet  Tmte. 
Out  of  the  fertile  grrnintl  he  earn'd  to  grow 
All  trres  of  noblest  kind  for  sight,  smell,  taste  ; 

And  all  amid  lliero  stood  the  tree  uf  life. 

High  eminent,  blooming  nmbrosinl  fruit 

Of  vegetable  gold.  MUfon’s  Far.  T/ttf,  book  iv. 

Amid  that  scene,  if  some  relenting  eve 
Glance  on  the  s to  tie  where  our  cold  relic*  lie. 

Devotion's  self  shall  steal  a thought  from  heaven. 

One  human  tear  shall  drop,  and  be  forgiven. 

Po pc*  Lfduu  la  Abelard* 

Lo ! where  the  stripling,  wrapt  iu  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  tlie  precipice  o'erhvng  with  pine ; 

And  secs,  on  high,  amidst  lh’  encircling  groves. 

From  cliff  to  chii  the  loauung  torrents  aluue  : 

White  waters,  woods,  and  wind*,  in  concert  join. 

And  echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 

Beattie's  .Minstrel. 

Amid  Amid,  a ridge  of  mountains  in  Abyssinia, 
once  supposed  to  form  part  of  the  Montes  Lume  of  the 
Qncicnts.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  centre  of  a triple  ridge, 
composed  of  the  Afonnaaha,  Amid  Amid,  and  Litcham- 
bara  mountains,  disposed  in  the  form  of  three  concentric 
circles,  the  Amid  Amid  being  of  an  elevation  of  about 
half  a mile.  The  whole  are  covered  with  beautiful  pas- 
turage, and  the  inhabitants,  in  Bruces  time,  are  said  to 
have  preferred  to  cultivate  the  tops,  as  more  secure 
from  the  depredations  of  their  hostile  neighbours.  Vil- 
lages arc  scattered  over  them,  built  of  a white  kind  of 
grass,  which  makes  them  very  conspicuous  at  a dis- 
tance. Hail  is  frequent  here,  but  snow  is  never  seen. 

AMIDA,  in  Mythology,  an  idol  in  whom  the  Ja- 
panese place  great  confidence,  and  for  whom  they  have 
built  many  temples,  the  largest  of  which  is  at  jeddo. 
Their  legend  says,  that  Amida  lived  some  thousand 
years  a fife  of  rigid  virtue  and  humiliation,  when,  by 
fiis  own  choice,  he  was  translated  to  another  state,  and 
has  since  been  worshipped  in  Japan.  An  image  of  this 
idol  is  exhibited  at  Rome.  Camo,  the  son  of  Amida, 
is  also  admitted  into  the  pantheon  of  Japan,  and  has 
1000  elegant  statues  placed  in  due  order  in  his  grand 
temple,  near  the  city  of  Mcoco. 

Amida,  a city  of  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Arn- 
raianus  Marceliinus,  as  having  been  taken  by  the 
Persian  king  Sapor,  with  the  sacrifice  of  30,000  of  his 
veteran  troops.  It  is  also  called  Constantin,  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Constanlius,  who  fortified  it.  Iu  a.  d. 
501,  it  again  sustained  a dreadful  siege  by  the  Persians, 
but  was  restored  shortly  after  to  the  empire ; it  relapsed 
again  to  the  Persians  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power,  and,  finally,  fell  to  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  the 
Utter  of  whom  call  it  Diarbekir. 

AMIENS,  a city  of  France,  supposed  to  be  the 
Samaco  Briva  of  the  ancients.  Prior  to  the  Revolution 
it  was  the  sec  of  a bishop,  and  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
Amiennois,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  of  Picardy.  It  is 
now  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Somme,  being 
situated  on  that  river,  which  is  navigable  to  the  town, 
and  contains  a population  of  about  40,000  inhabitants. 


It  is  a pleasant  well-built  place,  having  several  regular  AMIENS, 
squares,  a strong  citadel,  a cathedral,  and  other  public 
buildings.  A considerable  trade  in  serge  and  other  AMISS, 
woollen  stufis,  manufactured  iu  the  neighbourhood,  is 
carried  on  by  the  inhabitants.  Here  also  arc  manu- 
factures of  ribbons,  linen,  green  soap.  Arc.;  so  that, 
in  a commercial  point  of  view,  Amiens  has  long  held  a 
distinguished  rank  in  the  trading  towns  of  Europe  ; nor 
is  it  by  any  means  destitute  of  interest  in  the  annals  of 
history.  The  Spaniards,  in  the  year  1597,  obtained 
possession  of  this  town  by  a singular  stratagem.  A 
small  body  of  soldiers,  dies&ed  in  the  garb  of  peasants, 
were  sent  with  a cart-load  of  walnuts.  The  gates  being 
opened  for  their  admission,  the  walnuts  were  so  con- 
trived as  immediately  to  fall  from  the  cart  to  the  ground. 

This  circumstance  attracted  the  notice  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison,  who  began  eagerly  to  gather  them. 

While  thus  engaged,  the  disguised  Spaniards,  followed 
by  other  troops,  entered  the  town,  and  soon  took  pos- 
session of  it.  The  celebrated  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  and  England  was  signed  at  this  city,  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1802.  Amiens  is  10  leagues  from 
Abbeville  and  13  from  Arras 

The  Am i envois  is  a fertile  district,  once  a ge- 
neralitc,  and  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Picardy 
Proper,  the  Boulonnois,  and  Calaisis.  It  was  origin- 
ally a county  under  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  by  grant 
from  the  king;  it  then  passed  through  private  hands 
into  the  family  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  who  under- 
took a war  for  its  defence  ugainst  the  French  crown,  in 
which  the  latter  was  victorious.  Charles  VII.  granted 
it  to  Philip  of  Burgundy,  but  Ixjuis  XI  again  annexed 
it  to  France,  and  since  1585,  when  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  formally  renounced  all  title  to  this  district, 
it  has  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  that 
power.  M.  Neckar  calculated  its  area  at  4.58  square 
leagues;  its  revenue  at  15,200,000  livres,  and  popu- 
lation at  533,000. 

AMILICTI,  in  Chaldaic  Theology,  heavenly  beings, 
the  third  in  order  among  the  intellectual  powers,  or 
existences. 

AM1NEA  or  Amminea,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
district  of  Campania,  noted  for  its  wine*.  Also  a 
town  in  Thessaly, 

AMIRANTE,  in  Spanish  Naval  Affairs,  the  superior 
officer  of  the  navy,  filling  a similar  place  to  that  of  the 
lord  high  admiral  of  England. 

AMIRANTE  BAY.  See  Almirawtc  Bat. 

Amikakte  Islands,  an  obscure  group  of  islands 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  to  the  9.  W.  of  the  Sechelles, 
opposite  the  coast  of  Zangucbar,  in  Africa. 

AMISENUS  SINUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a gulf 
on  the  F.uxine,  adjacent  to  the  above  town,  and  called 
after  its  name. 

AMISS',  s.  ) A.S.  mission,  to  err;  Dutch, 

Amiss',  ad r.  J missen,  to  err,  to  lie  deceived  ; 

German,  missen.  to  want.  Chaucer  uses  mu,  as  well 
as  amis , adverbially. 

Errour,  fault,  deceitfulness,  deficiency. 

Aftur  fjfirnr  dxwrs,  pat  tie  hadde  y ©rd«yw.d 

To  I ^ union  he  wcode,  for  to  amende  $*st  |Jer  was  m«. 

f{.  Gloucester,  p.  144. 

“ O deueJ,"  nid  )w  kin*,  " |>b  is  a Wtidman. 

“ Whan  be  with  irechcttyiig  bi  nyjrlit  smux  so  ran. 

" pei  red  him  alle  a myw,  ronteU  gof  perto. 

Wen**  hr  our  nuo  Inglisse  for  to  trecincr  so ! 

H.  Bruit  at,  p.  164. 
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Chaucer  also  uses  Amyttt  as  an  adjective. 

[Tlum]  tiaate  cunieticd  thyne  amt/.u*  £i>iug, 

Tot  of  hole,  book  U. 
For  in  thi»  «orl<t  certain  uo  » igbt  thcr  ia. 

Tlml  lie  uc  doth  or  say  th  aoiuUmc  umt*. 

Ckawtr.  Tht  FranheHna  Tale,  v.  i.  p.  450. 

We  fiaiM  *v ruled  wytli  ourr  futlirr*,  we  bane  done  amyw,  and 
dealt  wyckcdly.  BiWr,  15S9.  P».  cvl. 

To  tciiuidrr  you  ia  no  tiling  min  oulent, 

Hut  to  Wfirtlin  that  t*  mi*  Imi’iiL 

Ch-uidt.  Th*  L’lutnann  Yrmanntt  Tale,  vol.  u.  ]>.  ?43. 

O rekrl  bond,  to  do  so  fouh?  a mu. 

Id.  The  ManerpU't  TaU.  It>.  p.  *74. 
Flourc  of  ifoodnei,  n#ot  <»f  1*0  tug  hli**e. 

Thou  well  of  life,  w hose  streamer  were  purple  Hood. 

Thai  flawed  here,  to  clmaoe  the  facie  umiik 
Of  sin  lull  man,  I -elk  .Id  this  brinish  flood, 

7 bat  front  my  melting  heart  distdled  is. 

Fairtfox't  Tow.  hook  iii.  s.  8. 
I>ivr  is  too  young  to  know  whnt  cunadeoce  is ; 

Yet  who  knows  not,  conseirner  is  born  of  lose*' 

Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  «aui 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove. 

. Oh+ketptare.  .S,'it  net  ell. 

As  the  worm  eats  out  the  heart  of  the  plant  that  bred  it,  so  what- 
soever it  done  antos,  naturally  works  no  otlwr  end  but  destruction 
of  him  that  doth  it,  * . /fair's  Golden  Remaim. 

He  who  labors  under  n wn«r  of  his  own  defect*,  honestly  uses  hi* 
best  endeavours  to  mend  what  is  astir'. 

IfWhMteu’i  Utlljjion  of  Suture. 
Tlie  Summit  gain'd,  behold  the  proud  alcove 
That  crown*  it ! yet  not  all  it*  pride  secure* 
llir  proud  retreat  from  injuries  iinprrss’d 
By  rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 
Toe  panncls,  leaving  an  obscure  rude  name, 

In  character*  uncouth,  and  spelt  uaw. 

ttaprr’i  Tusk,  book  b 

AMISTOWES,  or  Amislovls,  a town  nt  the  circle 
of  Konigingrutx,  Bohemia.  10  miles  8.  W.  of  Biczow. 

AM  IS  US,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Pontus, 
and  once  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  modern  Kamsoun.  It  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Milesians  aud  Athenians  commixed,  and  was 
originally  a free  city  of  Greece,  but  fell  to  Ph&rnaces, 
king  of  Pontus,  by  conquest,  and  ultimately  to  the 
Romans,  under  the  command  of  Lucullu*.  Pliny, 
x.  93. 

AjVUT\  } A.  mitto  ; to  let  out ; to  let  go. 

A mission,  j To  send  away;  to  lose. 

Butice  is  water  congealed  by  frigidity  of  the  air;  whervhy  it 
acquirt-Ut  uu  new  form,  hut  rather  a couf-iMrucc  or  determination  of 
it*  diltluracy,  and  amutrtk  not  its  estcucc,  but  condition  of  fluidity. 

/Jt  .'ii  ii’j  F it  (gar  f-rnwir#. 

If  auy  shall  further  queery  why  magtirtkwU  philoecpln  cicludrth 
decussations,  *i>4  ttredlc*  transscralv  t.lnced  «h>  naturally  distract 
their  vrrticitir**  Why  geomanerr*  do  imitate  the  quintuple  figure, 
in  their  mother's  character*  of  acquisition  and  aauMten,  Ac.  • • • 
Hr  shall  not  fail  on  trite  or  trivial  disquisition*. 

Brou  n't  Carden  tf  Cynu. 

A.MITEUNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Italy,who$c  inhabitants  assistedTunius  against  .Eneas; 
situated,  according  to  Strabo,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  and  once  possessing  a temple  raid  theatre  of  some 
celebrity.  It  was  takeu  by  Carvilitis,  a.  v.  460,  and 
subsisted  until  the  quarrels  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibel- 
lincs.  Sailust  was  born  here.  Vino.  vii.  710,  &c. 

AMJTTEIIE  LEGEM  TERRJB,  or  Lib  cram  Legem. 
is  a law  phrase  for  a disability  to  appear  as  witness  in 
any  court  of  justice;  anti  is  incurred  by  perjury,  out- 
lawry, or  any  other  infamy.  Defeat  in  the  waging  of 
battle,  a mode  of  appeal  decided  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury  to  be  English  law,  is  also  attended  with  this  disa-  AM1T- 
bility.  Glanvil.  lib.  ii.  5 Eliz.  c.  9.  He  that  is  out-  TOB 
lawed  loses  his  law,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  suing 

auy  of  the  kings  subjects,  but  he  may  be  sued  himself.  

AM  ITY,  amu , tmtula,  to  love.  See  Amiable.  AMMAN. 
Loveliness,  kindness,  friendliness,  affectionate  attach- 
ment. 

For  cicrlknt  and  wonderful!  art  thou  (O  Lord)  mm)  Uiy  face  u 
full  of  amyir.  titbit,  Ij-19-  Liter,  cb.  15. 

And  god  aciule  grace  that  tlie  vpiria-uf  the  gliuspcll  inaye  h kcwy*0 
ioyne  lliehcartcmf  you  in  mutual)  u*wlic  an..  cuttcurdr.&v  xoureuaiDCt 
are  iu  thy  * gliospcf]  buoke  aptrly  couioyiietl. 

Udal,  (o  1 10,  preface. 

Wc  bade  him  speak  from  whence,  and  what  he  «n, 

And  bow  by  ttrevv  of  fortune  sunk  tbuv  low  ; 

AocbiKs  too  with  friendly  aspect  mild 
Gave  him  his  band,  sun  pledge  fi.1  amity. 

dddiM'rt'i  Jr.  tf  a Story  in  A'ntid  111. 

Tkbatrful  strife,  and  cmcll  enmity , 

The  famous  name  of  knighthood  fawly  shend; 

But  lovely  peace,  and  gentk'  amity. 

And  in  autour*  the  passing  tiuwres  to  spend, 

The  tnightk’  mart  in  II  liandes  dor  nsrwt  commend. 

Spenter't  Faerie  Quteut.  book  ii.  c.  6. 

Some  conceive  it  a pleasant  sight,  in  the  city  of  London,  to  heboid 
the  natives  of  the  sc  vend  shirrs,  after  hearing  of  a sermon,  paste  in  • 
decent  equipage  to  so  rue  hall,  there  to  dine  together,  for  the  conti- 
nuance and  increase  of  love  and  aoitfy  amongst  them. 

Fnller'i  (»7n  IIWtAic*  of  England. 

In  every  canoe  there  were  young  pUinuin*.  and  branches  of  a tree, 
which  the  Indians  call  K'Midho ; these,  as  we  afterward*  learnt, 
were  brought  a*  tokens  of  peace  and  amity.  Cook's  Yoyagu. 


AMIXOCORES,  a barbarous  tribe  of  ladiaus,  men- 
tioned by  Albedo  as  inhabiting  a portion  of  the  king- 
dom of  Brazil,  south  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

AMKAS,  in  the  customs  of  the  Mogul  empire,  was 
the  name  of  the  audiencr-saloon  of  the  emperor,  as- 
cended by  six  steps  of  massy  gold,  and  adorned  by  a 
profusion  of  emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones. 
It  was  valued  at  several  millions  of  money. 

AML1,  sod  Amliak,  two  of  the  Aleutian  islands  in 
the  Northern  Pacific. 

AMLWCH,  a sea  port  in  the  island  and  county  of 
Anglesea,  North  Wales,  18  miles  from  Holyhead,  and 
261  N.W.  of  London.  Before  the  year  1768,  this  was 
a place  of  little  or  no  note  ; but  since  thw  fortunate  dis- 
covery of  the  copper  mines  of  the  neighbourhood  in  that 
year,  it  has  risen  into  considerable  importance,  and  has 
become  a town  of  much  business  connected  with  the 
working  of  them.  The  harbour  was  made  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Parys  Mine  Company.  It  was  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  is  capable  of  admitting  thirty 
vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  burden  each.  The  mines 
arc  extremely  rich  with  copper  ore;  they  are  about 
two  miles  from  the  town.  Here  is  an  elegant  modem 
church,  consecrated  by  the  present  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
(then  of  Bangor)  in  1801,  and  said  to  have  been  erected 
at  the  expence  of  4,000/.,  the  whole  of  which  was  de- 
frayed by  the  Mine  Company.  Population  4629.  See 
Anglesea. 

AMMAN,  a town  and  district  of  Palestine,  52  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  Rnbbah  Ammon  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ; and  the  Philadelphia  of  profane  history.  When 
this  place  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites,  if  waa 
besieged  aud  taken  by  Joab ; and  here  was  slain  the 
unfortunate  Uriah.  This  town  is  also  remarkable  in 
history  from  the  circumstance  of  the  crucifixion  of  one 
of  its  governors,  who  having  sent  a rich  vest,  with 
other  valuublc  presents,  to  Mahomet,  was  ordered  to 
be  pul  to  death  by  the  emperor  Hcraclius. 
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AMMA-  AMMANIA,  in  Botany,  a genu*  of  plants  belonging 
HIA.  to  the  class  Tetrandia,  anti  order  Mooogynia. 

— AMMER,  a range  of  mountains  in  the  kingdom  of 
MXftS  Algiers,  It  is  inhabited  by  a tribe  of  Arabs,  to  whom 
_j—  _ ^ it  gives  name. 

AMMERLAND,  a market  town  in  Upper  Bavaria, 
circle  of  the  Iser,  district  of  the  Wolfrathsausen,  near 
the  lake  of  Wurtn.  It  contains  taro  castles;  but  is 
not  a place  of  much  note. 

AMMERNDORF,  a village  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Rezal,  district  of  Cadoltzhure.  It  was  formerly  in  the 
principality  of  Anspaeh ; and  is  now  chiefly  valuable 
on  account  of  the  hop  plantations  in  Us  neighbour- 
hood, 

AMMERSEE,  a lake  in  Upper  Bavaria,  circle  of  the 
lserf  nine  miles  in  length,  four  and  a-half  broad,  and 
extremely  deep,  abounding  with  fish  of  various  kinds. 

AMMERWEYER,  a town  of  France,  the  head  of  a 
canton  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  This 
town,  which  is  about  four  miles  N.  W.  of  Colmar,  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  villages,  containing  altogether 
about  400  bouses.  Excellent  wine  is  made  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

AMMODYTE8,  in  Zoology,  a species  of  Coluber; 
called  also  Vipera  Illyrica,  from  being  found  in  the 
eastern  and  mountainous  parts  of  Illyria.  The  poison 
of  this  reptile  is  very  subtle,  producing  death  in  a few 
hours.  Bee  Zoo  loo  y,  Div.  ii. 

Ammodttes,  in  Ichthyology,  the  name  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  a single  species  of  fish,  sometimes  called 
the  Sand  Launce,  found  upon  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
northern  seas. 

AMMON,  in  Heathen  Mythology  (either  of  on,  hot 
or  warm;  or  perhaps  from  Ham,  the  sou  of  Noah;  or 
from  afifia c,  sand),  a celebrated  surname  of  Jupiter,  in 
Egypt.  Its  origin  is  attributed  by  the  Greek  mythoio- 
£ists  to  the  circumstance  of  Jupiter  having  appeared 
m the  form  of  a ram  to  Bacchus,  or,  as  others  affirm, 
to  Hercules,  and  discovering  to  him  a spring  of  water 
in  the  tandy  desert  of  Lybia,  when  himself  and  his  army 
were  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  thirst.  On  this  spot 
he  therefore  nudt  a temple  to  the  god,  who  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a 
ram.  It  was  about  nine  days  journey  from  Alex- 
andria, and  maintained  one  hundred  priests.  The 
elders  were  the  mouth  of  an  oracle,  which  early  be- 
came famous,  but  the  recognizing  of  Alexander  the 
Great  for  the  son  of  their  God,  brought  it  into  universal 
contempt.  The  statue  of  the  idol  was  composed  of 
brass,  in  which  precious  stones  were  melted,  mounted 
upon  a gold  pedestal.  2 Curt.  iv.  c.  7.  Lucret.  vi. 
v.  847.  assert  that  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
there  was  a fountain,  the  waters  of  which  were  warm 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  cold  at  noon  and 
midnight.  Strabo,  i.  17.  Herod,  ii.  c.  32.  Lac- 
TANT,  in  3 Theb.  476. 

AMMONIA,  or  Volatile  Alkali,  in  Chemistry. 
See  Chemistry,  Dir.  ii. 

Ammoniac  Gum,  in  Medicine,  a gum  produced  in 
Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  from  a plant  of  the  um- 
belliferous kind,  and  supposed  to  have  been  used  by 
the  ancients  in  the  composition  of  incense. 

Ammoniac  Sal,  a saline  substance,  formerly  used 
in  dyeing  in  this  country,  and  on  the  continent.  See 
Chemistry  and  Manufactures,  Dir.  ii. 

AMMONITES,  in  Concbology,  a large  family  of 


univalve  shells,  which  are  frequently  ('ailed  snakestone,  AMMO- 
from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  a snake  when  NITES. 
coiled.  They  are  found  either  petrified,  or  else  in-  ~ 
closed  in  a strata  of  marl,  slate,  clay,  or  iron  ore.  The 
animal  itself  is  extinct. 

AMMOSCHISTA,  in  Mineralogy,  a gross  grii  stone, 
of  which  there  arc  six  species. 

AM'MUNITION.  A/mi»io,  munitua:  from  a/ivvfc),  to 
look  after,  to  defend. 

Stores  prepared  for  defence ; for  any  means  of 
hostility. 

The  cokritel  iWiid  w put  In  the  lie  brought  v*iih  him, 

which  «u  twelve  barrel*  of  powder,  &c. 

CUumdan. 

Though  they  study  to  r*ti  me  of  the  heart*  of  my  «ubjecU,  th« 
greatest  trcauirr  mui  heat  nwm»«wUi*«  of  * king,  yet  cai.tvot  they 
deprive  roe  of  my  own  inaoceivcy,  or  God’*  mercy,  nor  obstruct  my 
way  to  Ueavrn.  Eikon  Batitik* . 

A*  Jove ’•  loud  thunder-holt*  were  forg’d  by  heal. 

The  like  oar  cvctopYon  their  anvil*  beat ; 

All  the  rich  mines  of  Iranting  ransack'd  are. 

To  furnish  amnuatfuw  for  Ihi*  war  ; 

Tnduiritabte  *e al  oar  reason  whets. 

And  double  odgea  on  our  pAssioas  »ei*. 

liinhuta'i  I’rvgreu  if  Learning. 

Toby  wn*  udly  put  to  it  tuv  proper  aataiumiten  ; Isay 
proper  «na*iuiilimi, — bocauvc  hi*  great  artillery  would  not  bear 
powder  ; and  'twa*  well  for  the  Shandy  family  they  would  not  > — 
tor  *o  foil  were  live  paper*,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
■icgr,  of  ibe  incessant  firing*  kept  np  by  the  besiegers , and  *o 
heated  wa*  my  unde  Toby’*  imagination  with  the  account*  of  them, 
that  he  had  infallibly  shot  away  all  his  estate. 

Sterne’t  Trhtram  Skandy. 

Ammunition,  in  a military  sense,  includes  all  kinds 
of  warlike  stores  and  resources ; but  particularly  pow- 
der and  ball,  shells,  bullets,  cartriages,  grape-shot, 
tin  and  case  shot,  grenades,  Stc. 

Fixed  Ammunition  comprises  loaded  shells,  car- 
casses and  cartridges  filled  with  powder,  shot  fixed  to 
powder  for  convenience  of  firing  quick,  See. : ball  and 
blank  cartridges. 

Unfixed  Ammunition  is  round,  case,  and  grape 
shot,  or  shells  not  filled  with  powder.  All  the  ammu- 
nition for  the  nary,  except  hand-grenades,  is  delivered 
to  the  gunner  of  each  ship  unfixed,  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  keep  a sufficient  number  of  cartridges  tilled  for  use. 

By  12  Car.  Ii.  c.  iv.  sec.  13,  the  exportation  of  gun- 
powder, and  ammunition  of  all  sorts,  may  be  prohi- 
bited at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown;  and  by  1 Jac.  II. 
c.  viii.  sec.  2,  the  importation  of  ammunition,  arms,  or 
any  warlike  stores,  without  his  majesty's  licence  (which 
is  only  granted  for  the  furnishing  of  the  public  stores), 
subjects  the  importer  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  articles, 
ana  treble  their  value,  as  well  as  the  penalty  of  a 
praemunire. 

Ammunition  Bread  is  a name  given  to  bread 
served  under  contract  with  government  to  soldiers 
in  garrisons  or  barracks.  Ammunition  shoes,  stock- 
ings, die.  are  similar  phrases. 

Ammunition  Waggon,  a four-wheeled  carriage 
with  shafts,  generally  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  loaded 
with  about  1,2001b.  weight,  adapted  for  the  convey- 
ance of  provisions  and  tools.  The  sides  are  railed  in 
with  staves  and  raves,  lined  with  wicker  work. 

AMNESIA,  in  Medicine,  is  used  either  for  the  tran- 
sitory loss  of  memory,  which  is  sometimes  the  effect  of 
fevers,  or  for  its  final  lapse  in  old  age. 

AMNESTY,  from  a,  not,  andpvaopm,  to  remember. 
Commonly  applied  to  a publick  declaration  that  all 
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AWNES-  acts  »g**ost  the  established  authority  shall  be forgotten 
TY.  and  pardoned. 

i*Mr\T  Suppose  « great  kingdom,  consisting  of  several  provinces,  should 
h»ve  revolted  Irom  their  sovereign,  disclaiming  hi*  authority,  neg- 
-1  ~ "*-J  lecting  and  disobeying  bis  law*;  that  the  good  prince,  nut  of  hi* 
goodness  and  pity  toward  them  (and  upon  other  good  considera- 
tions moving  him  thereto,  suppose  the  mediation  of  his  own  son), 
instead  of  prosecuting  them  with  deserved  vengeance,  should  grant 
• general  pardon  and  a *uin4«r.  ' JJorrW*  Serannu. 

We  leans  from  ancient  history,  that  Tbnuj  bulus  |M9»ed  a general 
om nessy  for  all  past  offences ; and  brat  introduced  that  word,  si 
well  as  practice,  into  Greece.  ifutne's  *'t-rr 

Amnesty.  The  practise  of  granting  a public  pardon, 
or  oblivion  of  crimes,  has  been  tr.iced  by  historians  up 
to  the  period  of  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  from 
Athens,  when  the  first  act  of  this  kind  was  called 
ajiffftfria.  They  have  occasionally  obtained,  in  the 
history  of  all  civilized  nations  since,  either  absolutely, 
or  in  a qualified  sense;  of  the  latter  description,  were 
the  acts  of  amnesty  granted  by  Charles  II.  on  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  authority  in  England,  and  re- 
cently by  Louis  XVI 1 1.  in  France  on  a similar  occa- 
sion. 

AMNTAS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Bithynia, 
emptying  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Amisus. 

AMNIOS,  ill  Anatomy,  (a/iw>c,  a lamb,  i.  r,  latnb’s- 
skin.)  The  soft  internal  membrane  which  contains  the 
fmtus,  and  the  waters,  sometimes  called  amnios  liquor 
(liquores  amnii).  This  fluid,  formerly  thought  to  afford 
nourishment  to  the  foetus,  is  now  understood  to  be 
principally  a protection  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth; 
in  proportion  to  which  it  varies  in  fluidity,  colour,  and 
quantity. 

* AMNISUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a port  of  Crete, 

on  a river  of  the  same  name ; where  the  goddess  Lucioa 
was  said  by  the  Cretans  to  have  been  born,  and  where 
she  had  a temple.  The  nymphs  were  called  Amnisi- 
ades,  or  Amnisides. 

AMOAS,  a village  of  Palestine.  It  was  formerly  a 
town  of  consequence,  and  was  first  named  Ammaus,  or 
Emma  us ; and  afterwards  Nicopolig  ; but  ought  not 
bo  confounded  with  the  castle  of  Emmaus,  whither  our 
blessed  Saviour  went  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection.  It 
was  once  the  see  of  a bishop,  who  was  suffragan  of 
Cmsarea.  It  is  10  miles  from  Rama,  and  22  from 
Jerusalem. 

AMOBiEUM,  (npoi>3auic,  alternate),  in  Aocicnt  Post- 
er a colloquial  kind  qf  poem,  where  both  parties  speak 
the  same  number  of  verses  alternately ; it  is  likewise 
applied  to  epistolary  writing,  as  “ epistolee  ama?  bee  ura." 

AMOENIA,  or  Amoehia,  a town  of  Duchess  county, 
New  York,  six  miles  from  Sharon,  containing  upwards 
of  3,000  inhabitants. 

AMOGLOSSUS,  in  Ichthyology,  a flat-fish  of  the 
sole  kind,  known  in  some  parts  of  England  by  the 
name  of  the  lantern. 

AM 01,  a river  of  South  America,  iu  the  province  of 
Quito,  which  falls  into  the  Tigre. 

AMOIA,  in  Geography,  a river  in  the  kingdom  of 
New  Granada,  South  America,  which  falls  into  the  Ma- 
dalcnu. 

AMOL,  or  Axiv,  a town  of  Asia,  in  the  country  of 
the  Dsbecks,  in  Independent  Tartary.  It  is  seated  on 
the  river  Gihon.  about  150  miles  from  Samarcand.  U 
is  a large,  populous,  ami  trailing  place,  and  was  taken 
by  Tamerlane  in  the  year  1 31*2. 
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AMOLA,  or  Amvla,  a jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom  AMO  LA. 
of  New  Gallicia,  in  Spanish  North  America.  It  con- 
tains  seventeen  settlements,  the  capital  of  which  is 
Tuicacuezco,  and  signifies,  in  the  Mexican  language, 
the  land  of  many  trees,  from  its  abounding  with  them. 

AMOMUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  class  Monandria,  and  the  order  Monogynia,  the 
dried  root  of  the  zingiber,  a native  of  the  West  Indies; 
well  known  as  the  ginger  of  this  country. 

Amomum,  in  Medicine,  an  aromatic  fruit,  or  seed, 
much  esteemed  as  a narcotic.  It  is  a production  of  the 
East  Indies. 

AMOND,  a river  of  Caermarthen,  South  Wales, 
which  runs  into  the  Longhen. 

AMON'ESTE.  See  Admokisu. 

AMONG',  } Variously  written  emongc, 

Amongst',  ) amonge,  amonges,  amongest, 

amongst;  is  the  preter-perfect  Eeraanx,  Eemonj, 

Lt  munj,  or  amanj,  amonj,  arming,  of  the  AS.  verb, 
mwnj-an,  menxan,  and  means  mired,  mngletL  Tooke 
I.  417. 

pb  loud  ni  ikied,  a pre  anting  pre  some*  y wys. 

It  GUvteea ter,  p.  93. 

Ho  tok  bis  suerd  in  hand.  p«  croyce  kl  he  talk, 

Ac  meddled  him  in  pc  pre*,  among  pe  barons  alk. 

R Bnuinf,  p.  l|. 

Bat  It  is  not  w among  you  but  whoevtr  wok  be  raaad  grcltcrt 
•cbal  be  vaunt  mvnystre  : And  who  ever  wok  he  the  lint*  among 
you  *chal  be  wrrvount  of  alk.  Wiclif,  Mark,  chap.  i. 

Antonies  other  of  hi*  honest  tbinges 
He  had  a garriiu  walled  all  with  stem. 

So  fay  re  a gar  din  wole  I no  wlwt  non. 

CAaw err.  The  Xlarckantet  Tale,  voL  L p.  40S. 

The  kynge  wrtb  all  Imk  eutent 
Then  at  lute  hem  axeth  this. 

What  kynge  men  tetlen  that  bn* 

Emomge  the  folie  tuachlnge  hit  name. 

Or  it  be  price,  or  it  be  blame. 

Gamer,  Con.  A.  book  vii. 

And  tho  sbe  lok«  bir  child*  in  hoade 
And  ya/e  it  wake  ; and  euer  cntn^c, 

Sbe  wepte,  and  other*  bUc  range 

To  rotkr  with  her  child*  aakpe.  Id.  lb.  book  U, 

fiat  Him  er  that  I thicker  fare, 

For  that  1 wdde  that  my  hwe 

Amonga  yon  ne  be  withdraws.  Id.  Ik,  book  vQ. 

1 atande  a*  uoc  amangeu  ah 

Which*  am  oute  of  hir  grace  fail.  Id.  Ik  book  vSU. 


You  are  chosen  to  relate  the  tyranny 

Of  our  proud  masters ; and  what  yoa  subscribe  to, 

They  gladly  will  allow  of,  or  hold  oat 
To  the  hit  man. 

Mas.  Til  instantly  among  them. 

Mtadnge^t  Btmdman,  act  it.  sc.  |. 
Biu  Marry,  my  good  lord,  quoth  he,  your  lordship  shall  aver 
find  among*  an  hundred  Frenchman  forty  but  shot*;  ammgft  au 
hundred  Spaniard*,  threescore  braggart*  ; amongst  an  hundred 
Dutchmen,  four  wore  drunkards  ; amewgrt  an  hundred  Englishmen, 
fourscore  and  ten  madmen  ; and  aasonrii  an  hundred  Welchmen— 
Bum.  What,  my  lord  t 
Bit.  Fourscore  and  nineteen  gentlemen, 

5/arstun’i  Malcontent,  act  Ut.  ac.  1. 

At  every  tom  sbe  made  a little  stand. 

And  thrust  amumg  the  thorns  her  lily  hand, 

To  draw  the  raw,  and  every  rose  she  drew. 

She  shook  the  stalk,  and  brushed  away  the  dew. 

Drgde as  Palama m and  Arcit*. 

We  had  been  travelling,  ail  the  morning,  among  mountains  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  covered  with  herbage;  and  oow  found  ourselves 
suddenly  among  craggs  and  rocks,  and  precipices,  as  wild,  and 
hideous,  a*  any  we  bad  seen. 

GWpm'r  four  t#  tJk  Luka  tf  Cumberland,  Ac. 

3*2 
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AMONG,  UP  * Jcw>  on<*<‘r  a wJigion  extremely  technical,  In  an  age 

‘ ami  tuning*  a people  mure  U-itarious  of  the  ccmuoiur*  than  of  any 

AMO-  ®th*r  pari  of  that  rtligiou,  he  delivered  an  uistitiitwn,  contwiiiug 
RETTR.  *fs%  ritual,  and  tlial  mote  simple,  than  i«  to  be  fouud  in  any  re- 
. . ligren  which  ever  prevailed  among*  mankind. 

I’aley't  F.v.  of'  Christianity. 

AMONOOSUCK,  Ur  per  md  Lower,  two  river*  of 
New  Hampshire,  North  America,  whicli  have  retained 
their  Indian  name.  They  rise  in  the  White  Hills,  the  for- 
mer on  the  northern,  ami  the  latter  on  the  western  side. 
After  a course  of  15  mile*,  the  Upper  Amonoosuck,  ap- 
proaches the  Amoriaeoggin  river,  within  about  three 
miles,  across  which  there  is  a carrying  place.  It  now 
runs  S.  W.  and  W.  about  IS  miles  into  the  Connecti- 
cut, at  Northumberland.  The  hitter,  sometimes  called 
the  Great  Amonoosuck,  also  falls  into  the  Connecticut, 
after  receiving  from  the  Franconia  and  Lincoln  moun- 
tains a considerable  stream,  about  40  yards  wide  at  its 
junction  with  this  river,  called  the  Wild  Amonoosnck. 
Tins  is  about  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  which  is  just 
above  the  town  of  Haverhill,  in  Lower  Coos,  and  is  100 
yards  wide.  The  Lower  Amonoosuck  is  noted  for  its 
sudden  and  violent  Hoods,  which,  after  a few  hours  rain, 
create  so  impetuous  a stream,  as  to  put  in  motion  stones 
of  a foot  in  diameter. 


AMQRfcACK,  a bailiwic,  castle,  and  small  town  of 
Germany,  on  the  Muidt,  in  the  Odenwald,  anciently 
included  in  the  electorate  of  Mentz,  but  now  belonging 
to  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse.  The  town,  which  is 
about  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Heidelberg,  contains  not  above 
1 ,500  inhabitants,  but  there  is  a rich  bcnedicline  abbey  in 
the  vicinity,  whose  revenues  have  been  taken  at  14,000 /. 
a year.  The  bailiwic  contains  an  extent  of  200  square 
miles,  in  which  are  several  large  forests,  70  village*, 
and  18,000  inhabitants;  the  annual  revenue  is  supposed 
to  be  about  5,200/. 


AMORCE,  in  Military  Affairs,  a word  sometimes 
used  to  express  the  finer  gunpowder  which  is  used  for 
pruning ; also  for  a port-fire,  or  quick-match. 

AMORfEANS,  in  Literary  History,  an  order  of 
Gemaric  doctors,  who  commented  upon  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud;  they  succeeded  the  Mischnic  doctors,  and  after 
continuing  250  years,  were  followed  by  the  Sebuneans. 


AMORETTE\ 

AmWist, 

Am'orovs, 

Am'orously, 

Am'orolsn  ess, 

Amour'. 


Amo,  to  love.  Amor,  love. 
Amorette,  parvi  Amores, 
. little  loves  (says  Skinner). 

An  amorous  woman  (Tyr- 
whit).  Also  applied  to  Love- 
tokens. 


Of  ant**  be  wu  desyrous,  AMO- 

('liiiuitntiuf,  ami  amoruvi,  llETTE. 

And  tur  the  fame  of  woridcs  ftperl«C  _L 

bt  range  auenturex  wultlr  he  arctic.  AMOfUiO. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  book.  I.  jr  — m ‘ 
Plato  (by  your  lea  lie),  in  twenty  of  His  youthful  yerea,  was  no 
Icsse  addirHif  to  delight  in  unuretu  verse,  then  hr  wjv  after  in  bis 
age  parm-ful  to  write  good  precepts  of  morel  PHlIouiphie. 

Ctucoigno.  ‘At  Steele  Clot. 

Tliat  tl*r  n'  is  non  so  girt  felled  tee 
In  manage,  ne  never  more  *hnl  be, 

Tliat  you  dial  let  of  your  salratiost. 

So  that  ye  use,  as  skill  is  uml  resun. 

The  lustes  of  your  wif  atteiuprrly, 

Aud  that  ye  plese  lure  nat  lis  amcroutly  ; 

And  that  ye  kepr  you  eke  from  other  slliDe. 

Chaurrr.  The  Marckautet  Tale,  voi.  1.  p.  SW. 

Mil.  And  will  she  not  return?  then  may  the  sun 
Stable  his  horses  ever,  aud  no  day 
Gild  the  black  air  with  light ! If  in  mine  eve 
She  be  not  placed,  what  object  can  delight  it  i 
Tit.  Excellent  amoriM ! Here's  to  thee,  melancholy. 

A'wMrs’i  Jfirreivimt  <,  acl  lil. 

Whosocxer  ester naeth  too  much  of  aaseneus  infection,  quitlctk 
both  riches  and  wisdom.  Bacon  t Etnty  on  Lore. 


Ale  r.  Do  you  bear.  Sir  Barlltoloiiarw  Bay  an),  that  leap  before  you 
look  ; it  will  handsomely  become  you  to  reathre  the  bos  to  that 
gentleman,  and  the  magnitude  of  your  desires  upon  this  dainty, 
that  is  so  ammmtJy  taken  with  vour  ditties. 

floultyt  Match  at  Midnight,  net  v. 

• Ti*  true,  do  lover  has  that  power 
Tcnforce  a desperate  mw*t, 

A*  he  that  lias  two  string*  t his  bow. 

And  burns  for  love  and  money  too.  Bullcr't  UadUtrat. 


And,  after  long  debate,  at  last  be  found 
(As  love  itself  had  marked  the  spot  of  ground) 

Thai  grove  for  ever  green,  that  conscious  land. 

Where  Ik  with  Palmnoti  fini^lit  hniid  to  baud  ; 

'I  hat  where  He  fed  hi*  mmor.m*  dpsirr* 

With  soft  complaint «.  and  felt  his  hottest  fires 
There  other  Hanses  might  waste  ids  earthly  |*»rt. 

And  buru  Ids  tluib*,  where  low  bad  burn  <1  his  Jicarb 

Dryd  r«’*  To  to  mm  and  Arctic. 

I can  readily  believe  Out  Lindamor  lias  wit  and  aw<>r.itme*i 
.enough  to  nuke  him  find  it  more  cask  to  defend  fair  ladies,  than  to 
defend  lumself  again* « them. 

Hoyle' i Occnneual  lUjicrtiom, , sec.  b.  ref.  6, 
Like  mortal  man,  great  Jove  (grown  fond  of  diaiigc) 

Of  old  was  wont  Ibis  uetber  world  to  range. 

To  seek  mwunri;  the  vke  die  monarch  hiv’d, 

Soon  through  the  wide  ethereal  court  Improv’d. 

Gays  Triria,  book  It.  * 


When  anorrtt  tlo  more  can  shine, 

And  Stella  owns  she’s  nut  divine . 
Then  sense  and  merit  shall  iupjdy 
The  blushing  cheek,  the  sparkling  rye. 


Hartim * PtUM. 


si  moron*  in  loving,  fond;  easily  inspired  with  the 
passion  of  love;  relating  to  the  passion  of  love. 

Amour,  now  applied  to  the  gallantries  or  intrigues 
of  love,  is  commonly  used  by  the  old  Scotch  poets  for 
love,  amor. 

For  also  well  sroll  lone  be  retie 
Under  ragges  as  riche  rotebette 
And  eke  at  well  by  amorettts 
in  mourning  black,  as  bright  bumctlcs. 

Chaucer.  Romani  cf  the  Hue,  f.  130.  C.  S 

For  no  man  may  be  amereui 

Ne  in  his  louing  virtuous 

But  He  lour  more  in  mood 

Men  for  hero  wife,  than  for  her  good 

For  looe  that  prnfite  doth  abide 

la  Calac,  and  bidelh  not  in  no  tide. 

Id.  lb.  L 141.  c.  J. 


Clumutress  of  night,  whose  anorota  song 
(First  heard  tie  tufted  grmes  among) 

Warms  w nnlun  Mabba  to  begin 
Her  revels  oB  Uk  circled  green. 

X>r,  H'srtm'i  Oik  to  the  Nightingale. 

AMORGO,  or  Amorgos,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  formerly  called  Hypera,  and  the. 
birth-place  of  Simonides.  A part  of  the  dress  of  the 
Greeks  was  denominated  Amorgos,  from  a kind  of  red 
stuff  manufact  ured  in  this  island,  which  once  contained 
the  three  ronsitlcrablc  town*  of  Arcc&inos,  Minoe,  and 
JEffiale.  The  country,  according  to  Sonnini,  still  yields 
abundance  of  corn,  wine,  oil  and  figs,  and  is  diversified 
with  noble  hills,  and  ragged  precipices.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  remarkably  courteous  and  superstitious,  and 
the  women  handsome. — Suidas.  Strap,  x. 
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AMORIA-  AMORIA,  a town  of  Natolia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  on 
— theSakaria,  50  miles  S.  W.  of  Angora. 

AWOa-  AMOR  ILY,  i.  c.  Merrily. 

I I ^ 

i The  second  lesson  Rubin  Hcilbnest  sang 
Haile  In  tlM!  God  au«l  totldr*  of  our  lay 
And  to  the  lectori*  amorifa  Im;  sjirwin 
lliiilc  (qd.  eke)  O fresh  season  of  May. 

CAauftT.  The  Court  ef  Lone,  f.  355.  c.  3. 

AMORISCOGGIN,  a river  of  Main,  in  the  United 
States,  North  America,  which  runs  into  the  Keooe- 
beck. 

AMORIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  the 
Tolistobii,  on  the  river  Sangarius,  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
after  the  sixth  century  became  the  capital  of  the  New 
Galatia,  and  an  episcopal  see ; it  also  gave  its  name 
to  a war  prosecuted  in  the  year  838,  between  the 
Caliph  Motassem,  and  Theophilus,  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  who  having  seized  the  town  of  Sozo- 
petra  from  the  Caliph,  aud  treated  the  inhabitants  with 
the  most  barbarous  cruelty,  Motassem,  in  revenge, 
prepared  to  attack  Amorium,  with  a powerful  army. 
The  most  considerate  of  his  counsellors  recommended 
the  emperor  to  evacuate  the  city,  but  he  was  resolved 
to  defend  it  to  the  last,  and  would  have  obliged  the 
Caliph  to  raise  the  siege  after  a vigorous  attack  of 
fifty-five  days,  aud  the  loss  of  70,000  men,  had  he  not 
been  informed  by  a traitor  of  the  only  weak  place  in 
the  wall.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  imperial  troops  had 
fallen  in  the  defence  of  Amorium,  and  as  many  more 
were  taken  prisoners  and  treated  with  gTeat  inhuma- 
nity. 

AMOROSO,  in  Italian  Music,  tenderly,  affectionately, 
and  supplicatory. 

AMORPHA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  class  Diadelphia,  and  order  Decandria,  a na- 
tive of  Carolina,  where  the  inhabitants  manufacture 
an  inferior  kind  of  indigo  from  its  young  shoots,  from 
which  it  has  been  designated  bastard  indigo. 

AMORT.  Amoirti,  from  the  verb  amortir,  to  deaden. 

Applied  to  those  whose  perceptions  are  deadened ; 
lifeless,  spiritless,  inanimate. 

■ Where  !■  PucH  now  ? 

I thinke  her  uld  fomtliar  Is  adeepe. 

Now  where'*  the  bastard'*  braises,  and  Charle*  hi*  gllkes? 

What  all  amort  f Shaketf* area  1st  p.  Henry  VI.  act  iii. 

Per*.  How  farr*  my  Knte.  what  sweeting  aJI  a-mortf 
Hon,  Mistri*,  whnt  cherrr? 

Kate.  Faith  a*  cold  as  can  he. 

Shakespeare's  Tom.  if  the  Shear,  act  ir. 

Pin.  Du  not  dissemble ; 

I know  you  arc  high  and  jovial. 

Nov.  Jovial!  doctor; 

No  1 am  all  amort,  as  if  1 had  lain 

Three  day*  in  my  grave  already. 

Miurmger’j  Par.  tf  Love,  act  iv.  ic.  v. 


good  wcrles  that  men  don  while  Ihey  hen  in  dcdly  dime,  ben  utterly  AMOR, 
ded,  as  for  to  have  the  lif  perdurable.  VISE. 

Chaucer.  The  Perttmnta  Tab,  vol.  ii.  p.  296. 

For  vulgar  and  received  opinions,  nothing  is  more  usual,  or  more  AMO\  T 
usually  complained  of,  than  that  it  i*  iflqmcd  for  arrogancy  and 
presumption,  for  men  to  authorise  themselves  against  antiquity  and 
author*,  toward*  whom  euvy  t»  ocased,  and  rererei>ce  by  liuio 
amortiacd.  H acim’t  Filum  l^byrinthi. 

My  Lord  of  Bristow's  re-entry  into  the  court  (who  the  last  week 
curried  the  sword  before  the  king),  filleth  us  with  new  discourse,  as 
if  he  should  be  restored  to  the  vicc-chainherlunshin,  vvjch  yet 
lyetb  amortized  in  your  noble  friend.  Rctiqui*  U’owmia*.<£. 

AMORTIZATION,  in  English  I.aw,  an  alienation 
of  lands  by  mortmain,  or  the  leaving  or  transferring 
them  to  a corporation  or  fraternity,  and  their  suc- 
cessors. It  is  also  used  for  the  right  or  privilege  of 
taking  lands  in  mortmain,  which  is  called  the  right  of 
amortization.  Many  statutes  have  been  made  on  this 
subject,  and  particularly  to  prevent  the  leaving  of  lands 
to  religious  bodies  or  fraternities,  from  the  time  of 
Magna  Charta  to  the  present  reign ; generally  there 
must  be  licence  of  the  king  and  lord  of  the  iqanor  before 
any  amortization  can  take  place.  See  Mortmain. 

AMOR  WE,  ) On  morrow  ; on  the  morrow. 

Amor'mncs.  ) On  mornings}  on  or  in  the 

mornings. 

po  pc  kytigu'*  turn  mule  amorur.  wer  be  was  bi  fame, 
lieu  ferde  a*  wodemeu,  and  wendc  he  were  ynorac. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  149. 

A-mcnre  whan  tbc  day  began  to  spring, 

Up  rose  our  boste,  and  was  our  aller  cok. 

And  gsderd  us  tugeder  In  a fiok. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  vol,  i.  p,  34. 

And  amorru’e  it  was  dnn  that  the  pryncis  of  hem  aud  the  cldcre 
men  and  *cribi»  warm  godrrid  in  ierusalim. 

Wietif.  Dedit,  chap.  Iv. 

And  it  chniuisod  on  the  moroue,  that  their  mien  and  scribe*  pa- 
th r red  at  Jerusalem.  Bible,  1539. 

Clot.  1 would  (his  m aside  would  come : I an  aduiaed  u>  glue 
her  inuHckc  a momingt,  they  My  it  will  penetrate. 

Sha  ketpeare'i  Cyas.  act  ii. 

Gsvt.  On  with  it  Jacques,  thou  and  1 

Will  live  so  finely  in  the  countrey,  Jacques, 

And  have  such  pleasant  walks  into  the  wood* 

A morvingt,  and  then  bring  Uonse  riding-rod*. 

And  walking  stave*. 

flraummt  and  Fletcher.  Sable  Gent,  act  'll. 

AMOTAPE,  a town  of  the  corrcgimiento  of  Piura, 
in  Peril,  on  the  coast  of  the  South  sea,  about  a mile 
from  a river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  in  the  direct 
road  to  Piura,  and  there  are  some  valuable  mines  of 
naphtha  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  furnish  a con- 
siderable trade  to  the  town.  S.  lat.  4°,  50'.  Long. 

80°,  42'. 

AMOU,  or  Amour,  a town  of  the  department  of 
Landes,  in  France,  the  chief  of  a canton,  nine  leagues 
S.  W.  of  Mont  de  Marsan. 


Ctnerca,  when  be  caiine  from  PiunphilVs  bouse,  and  bod  not  »o 
good  welcome  II*  he  did  expect,  was  all  amort. 

Burtm't  Anatomy  cf  Melancholy. 

T.  Small-sk.  W here’s  yoor  spirit,  *isler  ? 

W.  Small -sii.  What,  all  amortf  what's  the  matter?  Ho  you  hear? 
Bov  r.  W hut's  the  reason  of  this  melancholy  ? 

Thboate.  By  beaten  I know  not ! 

Burry 't  Pam-,1  lieu,  act  iL 

AMORTISE.  Fr.  Amortir  (de  morte  qui  vent  dire 
inutile  et  sans  fruit).  To  destroy  the  use  of,  to  make 
dead,  to  render  fruitless. 

But  fur  asiuochc  as  the  good  wrrke*  that  men  Hon  while  they  1»rn 
ia  good  Uf,  ben  all  amortised  by  abate  (blowing,  and  eke  sith  all  the 


AMOVE',  'i  A.  moxeo ; to  move  from.  It 

Amov'ai.,  > is  used  by  Fabian  and  others  for 

Am'otiox,  j the  uncompounded,  move.  We 
now  more  commonly  use,  to  remote. 

Wlian  she  had  herd  all  this,  she  not  ameved 
Key  User  in  word,  in  cberr,  nc  countenance, 

(For  as  it  sensed,  she  *u  not  agreved) 
bbe  sayde. 

Chaucer.  The  Clcrket  Tale,  vol.  L p.  339. 
Whan  Theoderic  be  was  warned  of  the  conspiracy  of  thyse  .iiii. 
Wages,  that  entendyd  to  warre  iovuUv  vpon  hym,  he  was  there- 
with greatlye  omened,  & prouyded  for  hi*  defence  i Ida  beat 
in*OCT.  Faiyan,  p.  101. 
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Therewith  amoved  from  tkis  *obrr  mood, 

“ Aud  live*  be  yet,"  Mid  lie,  “ that  wrought  tbi*  act  ? 
Ajtd  <U>cu  iltc  heavens  alTurd  liim  vital  food  ? 

“ He  rives,”  ijuotb  he,"  amt  hoiulcth  of  the  fact, 

' Nc  yet  hath  any  knight  hi*  courage  crackt  ” 

Spcmer'i  Faerie  Queene,  book  IL  c.  1 


AMP 

AMOUR,  St.  a town  of  Franche  Comic,  France,  AMOWt 
in  the  department  of  the  Jura,  arondissement  of  Sons  — 
le  Saulnier.  Inhabitants  2880.  65  miles  N.  E.  of  AMPHl* 
Lyons.  ?J?us' 

AMOUSHE,  a cape  and  port  of  the  province  of  .^  ^ 


8trangbow.  had  goodly  pwewiuns  in  tlxwc  part*)  wholly  cmbu*i«l  corom 
in  the  enterprise  of  BnMne,  had  intMdcd  the  king*  pcv.jnii-,  with  a winds, 
purpose  aud  hope,  vttcrly  to  espcll  ami  amtnu  our  natiou  from  AM 
among  them.  JUS.  Cr.  Brink 


, ..  . . . , ....  Tlemsan,  Nortli  Africa ; the  former  is  the  termination 

zr&smvsz  ^ «™«i5  « *. **.*>». «■ 

8tRMKbow.  had  goodly  posse twoii*  in  Hm»c  part*)  wholly  embusied  cording  to  Dr.  Shaw,  is  a very  safe  harbour  in  westerly 

old©.  «‘th  a winds. 

’ n°?i 11  AMPALLA,  Ampalja,  or  Ampulia.  See  Ama- 


The  rights  of  pcnunal  property  in  posaeswon  are  liable  ta  two 
species  of  injuries:  the  amotion,  ut  deprivation  of  that  powMioo  ; 
and  the  abuse  or  damage  of  the  chattels,  while  the  iH»*c**h>n  cuu- 
tiouce  in  the  legal  owner,  lihichftone  * CMiiunlsria. 


PALLA. 

AMPATRE8,  a barbarous  people  of  Madagascar, 
who  inhabit  the  forests  of  the  southern  coast. 

AMPEL1S,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Passer es ; of  which  all  arc  natives  of 


, iog  to  the  order  Passeres  ; of  which  all  arc  natives  of 
t *?*OULA,  a ** ^-P°rl  town  °.f  Madagasc  r»  Africa,  or  America,  except  the  garrulus,  or  waxen  chat- 

N-  E\_ • <*rer,  which  sometimes  tonkin  .ho  no*!,  of  Great 


wax  and  tortoise-shell  abound  in  the  neighbourhood. 

AMOULINS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Arrifege,  two  leagues  E.  of  St.  lazier. 

AMOUNT,  r.  ) Fr.  Amont.  From  ad  montem 
Amo V XT',  n.  j (Menage),  to  a mount. 

To  go  or  come  up : to  rise,  to  ascend. 

To  come  to  in  the  whole. 

fit  ilk  knyght  bare  on  bis  arme,  be  redy  acosmic. 

Also  inykdlc  brent  gold,  as  sertene  we  animate. 

R.  Brmmne,  p.  ii 

& William  wist  of  alle,  what  it  sold  aawmatr. 

Of  lordyug  fit  of  thrulk  pc  « tonic  porgb  acountc. 


Britain.  Pennant  asserts  that  it  nays  an  annual  visit 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  where  it  subsist* 
upon  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash. 

AMPELITES,  or  Caudle  Coal.  See  Coal. 

AMPELUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory  to 
the  west  of  the  isla  of  Samos.  There  were  also  towua 
of  this  name  in  Cyrene,  Liguria,  and  Crete ; and  a town 
aud  promontory  in  Macedonia. 

AMPELUSIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promontory 
of  Mauritania,  known  to  the  modems  as  Cape  Spar  tel, 
in  Africa.  Mela.  i.  c.  6. 

AMPF.R,  a river  of  Upper  Bavaria,  which  rises  on 
the  borders  of  the  Tyrol,  runs  through  the  lake  of 


At  he  it  that  I omuot  souno  1ms  stile,  the  borders  of  the  Tyrol,  runs  through  the  lake  of 

Nc  cannot  dimbc.t  over  *o  high  a silk,  Ammer,  and  lolls  into  the  Iser,  below  Mosberg. 

Yet  say  I this,  as  to  Conran  entent,  AMPERES,  or  Ampiieiiicum,  in  Antiquity,  a vessel 

m”.1 h tatoT  **  which  the  waterman  wrought  with  a pair  of  oar.,  ,imi- 

Ckower.  Tht  Vitro  T.it,  ,ol.  L p.  4M.  lar  to  our  scullers. 

I »,  .tat  yt  fortune  «u»mpu.,  AMPF1NG,  a °"  *• 

Bat  what  tbingc  Dang-r  maic  ammsaff  Iser,  tn  the  district  of  Muhldorf,  circle  of  the  Iser,  16 

I wot  well  for  i hauc  assaied.  miles  S.  of  Dingelfiugea. 

Cfutcr,  Cun.  A.  book  vuu  AMPH1A,  or  Amphxa,  in  Ancitont  Geography,  a 

They  feeding  there  a while.  amu*»ntrd  forth,  and  went  in  »kie  town  of  Messina,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  i<acooia, 

So  M Cjc.  of  »an  cn.ld  them  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  Stephen  By*. 

* AMPHI ARTHROSIS  (of  o^t,  either,  and  opflpw„c, 

articulation),  in  Anatomy,  an  objeure  -Poulaiton  that 
Would  safe  depart,  for  all  his  subtile  sleight;  ha*  no  conspicuous  motion,  and  yet  is  not  without  a 

H*  cbos*  ao  twiter  frosa  anion*  tl»e  re»«<  sensible  one,  as  in  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  ver- 

Anri  with  iv  burg  bimaelfc,  wnhid,  unbfost.  tebra; 

^warr’i  F o^it  Owe,  book  *. c.  9.  AMPHIBALLUS,  a large  surplice  worn  by  the 

TUy  iubataiw*.  valw«i  at  Ih«  bsgbMt  fate,  monks  in  the  middle  ages,  tliat  entirely  covered  the 

Can""1  amouat  vote  a 1 mud  rod  nsarkes,  mouKS  iu  u*-  ua.mu.c  , j 

Therefore  by  Inw  thou  art  condemn’d  to  die.  body.  . , . . - . , , 

J Shaknpeeeei Com.  of  Errm,  act  L AMPHIBIA,  in  Zoology,  animals  of  the  third  class 

The  motion  which  i*  not  prredved  through  iu  sluwneM,  U ««*ily  jn  the  Linnrean  system,  who,  by  their  peculiar  anatomy, 
aud  ini— rHj  n:da«cd  to  ww,  by  the  rrault  cr  amonmt  of  the  are  aliie  to  |ivc  either  upon  land  or  in  the  water.  Their 
mMion.  ‘ Smm  boaic,  frequently  are  bare,  and  they  are  characterised 

1 Ouiujlit.  I'll  •».»>.  I owld  to*  lor  d »o  »«*«  j,v  havintt  no  hair  , feathers,  or  tnamnw,  having  vertebra 

Thu.  1 tod  done  tofcre  i coldblood ; and  respiring  by  lungs.  They  can  live 

Till  to  you  a long  time  without  food,  are  not  easily  killed,  and 

A*  c«t  up  my  h»v«'»  *corc.  have  a peculiar  faculty  of  reproducing  those  parts  ot 

Gmotar'*  lncrtau.  may  Ixtve  been  deprived.  Some  of  them 

1 h»vc  beard  it  a&vwd.  that  what  is  paid  of  , nil  kind*  to  public  cagt  gjjjjjg  annually,  and  many  spend  the  winter 
„*«  of  the  »lste>  fnursl, the  PtoriK*.  «d  the  cdy.  ui  Amsterdam,  . of  torpdf.— See  ZoOLOO  Y,  Div.  li. 

omuuatf  to  above  tutacn  hundred  thoasaod  pound*  stcriiac  a year.  Beosuu  J;  ... 

Sir  H-a.  Temple,  on  the  Umted  Prowaca.  AMPHIBIOLITHUS,  in  Oryctology,  u part,  or  the 


W*  shall  not  ranch  repine  at  a k»«,  of  wWWh  we  cannot  estimate  whole  of  an  amphibious  animal  converted  into  a fossile, 
the  value,  b<a  t»f  wbiub,  though  we  nee  not  able  to  tell  the  Uja*t  Qf  w)l|c)a  there  are  many  instance*.  Tortoises,  toads, 
amount,  we  know  *»tb  huSw.eat  certamto  tlw  greaieat,  aiid  are  crocodiles  have  been  found  in  stone  quarries  many 
,UOv«.d  Ibst  tto  sr..ttd  ■ net  »uch  „ to  ^ fee[  (k€p>  M m Oifordshire,  at  Elston  in  Glouceale*. 
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AM  PHI*  shire,  in  Switzerland,  Brabant,  Malta,  and  rations  parts 
BIOII-  of  Saxony. 

_ * AMPHIB'IOUS.  A pft,  about,  on  each  side,  and 
AMPHI  {hoc,  life.  Apf  , from  its  application  to  that  which 
BOLOUY.  is  unfixed,  undefined  in  space  or  time,  is  farther  ap- 
plied  to  that  which  is  uncertain,  doubtful.  To  animals, 
whose  peculiar  element  of  life  is  doubtful ; abiding  at 
one  time  on  land,  and  at  another  in  water.  To  that 
which  is  of  a mixed  or  doubtful  nature. 

A purl  provided  them  [frog*]  a while  to  »uim  and  move  in  die 
water,  tlial  it,  until  such  time  n*  nature  excluded  leg*,  whereby 
•Iwy  might  be  provided  not  otiely  to  «wim  in  die  water,  but  more 
upon  the  Jand  ; according  to  the  nmpAiSteiu  and  mat  intention  of 
nature,  that  i»,  to  live  in  both.  Bm«v  J Vulgar  Errwr*. 

Would  you  prrwrvr  a nnimroui  finny  race  ; 

Let  rour  finrrr  dogs  U*e  rnrcoou*  otter  rlwae 
(Th  amphiMoeu  roonstrr  ranges  all  the  » hares. 

Darts  ttirough  the  waves,  and  every  haunt  explores)  : 

Or  let  Use  gin  lias  raring  steps  betray. 

And  save  from  hostile  jaws  the  scaly  prey. 

Clay’s  Rural  Spirit,  CanL  L 

Fantastical  ideas  and  notions  of  every  conceivable  kind,  and  even 
of  substances,  immortal  and  mortal,  celestial  and  infernal,  divine 
and  human,  or  ampliibwHi  beings,  that  partake  of  the  two  natures, 
•tare  w in  the  face  whenever  v»c  look  into  the  histories,  traditions, 
and  philosophical  remains,  that  arc  come  down  to  us  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  Botingbrokc'i  £ssay  on  Hama*  KnovMgt. 

No  lands  are  ancient  deatcane,  but  lands  hoJden  in  socage  : that 
U,  not  in  free  and  common  socage,  but  in  diit  amphtbivus  subordinate 
dnji  of  villein  socage.  Blaekitone’t  Commentaries. 

AMPT11BLESTROIDES,  (ajupifiXempor,  a net,  and 
ct?oc,  like),  in  Anatomy,  that  part  or  coat  of  the  eye 
denominated  the  retina. 


AMPHIBOLOGY. 

Am  PH  lBOLOo'lC  AL, 
Am  ph  i a'oi.  v, 
Amphibolous. 


} 


Ap+tfioXot  \oyot : from 
auft,  about,  each  way; 
/taAXss,  to  cut;  and  Ao- 
y*r,  speech. 


Speech  that  may  bear  each  way ; that  has  opposite 
tendency ; and  therefore  ambiguous,  doubtful. 


He  bath  tat  wel  the  goddes  vndentoode  ♦ 

For  goddet  speke  in  aatphikolcgm 
And  for  o sotbe,  they  Iclk-ti  tweatie  lies. 

Chauocr.  Troilut  and  Crmide,  book  iv.  f.  185.  C.  iii. 


Tlie  £»Hacir*  whereby  men  deceive  others,  and  are  deceived 
themselves,  the  antsrnts  have  divided  into  VerbatJ  and  Rcall.  Of 
the  Verhail,  and  such  as  conclude  from  mistakes  of  the  word,  al- 
though there  be  tso  less  than  sn,  yet  are  there  but  two  thereof 
worthy  our  notation ; and  unto  which  the  rest  may  be  referred*, 
that  is  the  fallacy  of  equivocation  and  amphiMogie ; which  conclude 
from  the  ambiguity  of  some  one  word,  or  the  ambiguous  syntaiis  of 
many  pot  together.  Hnnrn't  Vulgar  Errxmn. 

As  at  playtt,  masks,  great  feasts  and  banqnets,  one  singles  out 
his  wife  to  dance,  another  courts  her  iu  bti  presence,  a third  tempts 
tier,  a fourth  insinuates  with  a pleasing  complement,  a sweet  smile, 
ingratiates  himself  wilh  an  amphibological  speech,  as  that  merry 
companion  In  the  satyrist  did  to  iiis  Gly cerium,  adtidriu  tl  intcriortm 
jxslmam  atm bi/iter  concvticns.  Burton  t Anatomy  tf  Melancholy, 

The  Casuist*  varv ; and,  out  of  respect  to  their  own  laws,  are 
much  prrplnrd  in  (heir  resolution*  : making  the  great  scruple  to  be 
in  Uie juridical  interrogations,  which,  if  the  judge  liarr  not  proceeded 
in  the  due  form  of  law  required  in  such  cases,  may  warrant  the 
offender’*  denial : and,  secondly,  making  difference  of  the  quality 
of  the  offence,  and  danger  of  the  punishment : which,  if  no  lest  than 
capital,  may,  say  they,  give  jt»t  ground  to  the  accused  party,  cither 
to  conceal  the  truth,  or  to  answer  with  such  ampkiMitt  and  equi- 
vocations as  may  serve  to  his  own  preservation. 

Bp.  Hall's  Cases  qf  Censctmee. 

Never  was  there  such  an  amphibolous  quarrel,  both  parlies  de- 
claring themselves  for  ye  king.  HotstU. 

Amphibology,  in  Grammar,  a loose  manner  of 
expression,  whereby  the  sense  may  be  construed  into  a 
double  meaning.  It  has  a similar  application  to  phrases. 


AMP 

or  •ententes,  with  the  word  equivocal,  in  retpect  to  AMPHI- 
words.  The  ancient  oracles  were  generally  given  in  BO  LOGY, 
this  way,  that  they  might  receive  their  interpretation  — 
according  to  the  events.  The  English  language  admits  Apvc>NS 
of  fewer  amphibologies  than  most  modern  ones.  ■ ^ 

AMPHIBRACHYS,  in  Poetry,  the  name  of  a foot  of 
three  syllables,  having  a long  one  in  the  middle,  and  a 
•hurt  one  first  and  last,  such  as  &mar£,  O^jjpoc- 

AMPHICLEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  or 
city  of  Phocis,  to  which  the  Amphictyons  gave  the 
name  of  Ophites,  in  their  decree  against  the  Phocian 
cities.  Bacchus  had  a temple  and  an  oracle  in  this 
city,  where  many  cures  were  said  to  have  been  wrought. 

AMPHICTYONS,  or  Amfhictyones  (according  to 
»5me  ancient  writers,  from  about,  and  snittv,  to 

dwell),  in  Ancient  History,  were  representatives  of  cer- 
tain neighbouring  states  of  Greece  in  a general  as- 
sembly, whose  origin  appears  to  be  contemporary  with 
that  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  at  which  place  they  held 
some  of  their  roost  celebrated  conventions.  Its  origin 
is  attributed  by  some  writers  to  Amphictyon,  a son  of 
Deucalion,  by  others  to  a son  of  Helenus  of  this  name ; 
and  is  a subject  of  considerable  obscurity.  The  cele- 
brity of  this  council  for  wisdom  and  integrity,  and 
the  influence  it  possessed  over  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Greeks  for  ages,  were  strong  temptations  to  the  setting 
np  of  fictitious  claims  of  this  kind  to  flatter  the  predo- 
minant states  or  interests  of  the  day.  Strabo  attri- 
butes its  origin  to  Acrisius,  king  of  the  Argives.  A 
modern  writer  in  the  Etlin.  Transaction*  (vol.  iii.  p.  160 
&c.\  has  conjectured  that  the  Hellenes,  being  the 
founders  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  as  well  as  of  that  of 
Dodona,  they  naturally  chose  the  former  place,  both 
for  its  central  situation  and  as  deriving  considerable 
interest  from  its  religious  institutions,  for  the  council 
of  the  parent  states,  when  they  began  to  grow  jealous 
of  the  oriental  colonists.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of 
the  most  important  offices  of  the  Amphictyons  was 
that  of  a guardianship  over  the  treasures  of  tho  Del- 
phian oracle;  while  it  is  equally  clear,  from  all  history, 
that  sacrifices  to  a common  deity  were  regarded  as 
the  strongest  token  of  civil  union.  This  account  of 
its  institution,  moreover,  will  accord  with  the  mixed 
offices  and  general  controul  over  the  interests  of  Greece 
that  were  exercised  from  a very  remote  period  by  tbit 
council;  and  with  the  fact  that  of  the  two  deputies, 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  sent  from  each  state 
represented,  one  of  them  was  called  Trp  ;jieq/ui*»-,  as  a 
superintend  ant  of  religious  ceremonies ; and  the  other 
IlvXoyopnc,  as  appointed  to  settle  private  and  civil 
difference*.  Both  of  these,  however,  had  a right  to 
hear  and  vote  upon  all  cases  that  concerned  the  interest 
of  their  constituents ; the  former  was  chosen  by  lot, 
the  latter  by  suffrage. 

Of  the  states  represented  by  this  council,  different 
lists  have  been  given  by  Pausanias,  Aeschines,  Strabo, 

Ac.  Pausanias  enumerates  but  ten  ; the  Ionian*  (in- 
cluding the  Athenians),  the  Dolopinns,  Thessalians, 
iEnianians,  Mngnesians,  Median*.  Phthians,  Dorians, 

Phocian*.  and  Locrians.  .Eschmrs  reckons  eleven, 
adding  the  (Elans,  and  substituting  the  Ptirhmbian* 
and  Boeotians  for  the  Dolopians  and  /Enianiaus.  Strabo 
states,  that  the  Amphictyons  from  the  first  institution 
represented  twelve  different  tribes  (in  which  Harpocration 
and  Saidas  concur  with  him)  and  gives  the  following 
list,  viz.:  lonians,  Dorians,  Perrhcebians,  Boeotians, 
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AMPHICTYONS. 


A MPMC-  Majpesians,  JEcheans,  Phthian*,  Melians,  Dolopians, 
TYON'S.  jEnianian*,  Delphian*,  Phooians. 

The  power  with  which  this  council  was  invested  was 
almost  unlimited.  It  could  declare  war  against  a 
foreign  enemy,  or  even  agamsta  slate  represented  in  its 
own  body,’  if  it  were  guilty  of  any  violent  aggression 
on  the  rights  or  privileges  ot‘  the  rest,  or  of  any  single 
member  of  the  league.  In  like  manner  it  could  demand 
that  hostilities  should  cease  amongst  any  of  its  consti- 
tuents, or  towards  any  of  their  foes;  and  from  its  decision 
no  appeal  was  attempted.  The  laws  and  regulations 
of  every  individual  stale  were  here  to  be  subordinated 
to  the  general  good  ; it  could  decree  public  honours 
and  impose  fines  oh  the  different  states,  which,  if  not 
paid  at  the  appointed  time,  were  doubled;  but  no  state 
could  be  deprived  of  its  right  of  sending  deputies,  nor 
of  its  running  waters.  Nor  could  the  safety  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  its  ornaments,  or  its  treasures,  ever 
be  compromised.  These  were  fundamental  articles  of 
the  uniou,  against  every  violation  of  which,  universal 
war  was  to  he  declared,  and  the  members  of  the  council 
took  an  oath  to  this  effect,  the  form  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  /Esehines,  Oral.  xrp»  Tlcipaxpr^L  It  closes 
with  invoking  the  “ vengeance  of  Apollo,  Diana,  Latina, 
and  Minerva,”  on  its  violators.  “ May  their  soil  be 
barren,”  it  is  added,  “ their  wives  produce  only  mon- 
sters ; may  their  adversary  prevail  in  every  luw-suil ; 
may  they  be  conquered  in  war ; their  bouses  be  demolish- 
ed; ami  thcmlclvcs  and  their  children  delivered  to  the 
ravages  of  the  sword.’*  The  form  of  this  oath  was,  ac- 
cording to  /Eschincs,  settled  by  Solon.  At  the  opening 
of  every  session,  an  ox  was  solemnly  cut  in  pieces,  and 
sacrificed  to  the  Delphic  Apollo,  as  an  emblem  of  their 
union  in  their  sacred  charge  over  the  worship  of  the 
god,  and  with  each  other.  They  also,  after  the  over- 
throw of  Cirrba,  revived  and  improved  the  Pythian 
games;  of  which,  from  this  time,  they  had  the  official 
controul.  They  added  the  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
•changed  the  prizes;  what  before  had  been  valuable,  into 
garlands  and  crowns  of*  laurel,  &c.  We  have  had  occa- 
sion, in  another  place  (Hist,  and  Btoo.  Division,  vol.  ix. 
p.  375),  to  notice  the  successful  opposition  made  by 
ThemistorloR  to  a proposition  for  excluding  three  cities 
from  their  right  of  representation,  who  did  not  join  in 
resisting  the  Persian  invasion  under  Mardonius.  He, 
at  that  time,  speaks  of  thirty-one  cities  been  included 
in  the  representation. 

The  ordinary  periods  of  the  meeting  of  the  Ampbic- 
tyons  were  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  the  year ; though 
instances  occur  of  their  being  called  together  at  every 
part  of  it,  and  even  of  their  continuing  their  session 
throughout  the  year.  Some  of  their  earliest  meetings 
were  held  at  Thermopylae ; but  even  at  this  period,  there 
are  writers  who  speak  of  the  members  residing  at  Del- 
phi (M.  Valois,  Mem.  Acad.  Bel/en  Lett  res,  v.  iii),  over 
the  Concerns  of  which  city  it  is  certain  they  exercised  a 
very  ancient  charge.  Others  again  stale,  that  they  re- 
gularly held  their  spring  meei  ing  at  Delphi,  and  their  au- 
tumnal session  at  Anthela,  in  the  vicinity  ofThcrmopvl®. 

Solon  distinguished  himself  by  conducting  the  first 
inlcifcrcnce  of  Athens,  with  the  interests  of  the  Delphian 
oracle,  and  by  several  regulations  of  the  Amphietyonic 
council.  The  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Phocian*  as- 
serted an  exclusive  right  to  the  controul  of  the  sacred 
ceremonies,  and  the  charge  of  the  tre  asure  of  the  place ; 
when  Solon,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  country- 


men, whom  he  devoted  a#  an  “ army  to  the  god,”  re-  ampiiic- 
Mtablisked  the  impartial  administration  of  the  Amphic-  TYON3. 
tyons,  and  obtained  the  applause  of  all  Greece,  for  his 
steady  and  wise  arrangements. 

History,  which  is  always  more  busy  with  the  evil  , 

than  the  benevolent  deeds  of  mankind,  notices  the 
proceedings  of  this  celebrated  court  very  rarely  from 
the  time  of  Solon  to  the  Phocian  or  sacred  war,  which 
lasted  ten  years ; when  various  occurrences  conspired  to 
give  it  a new  importance.  The  accumulated  treasure  of 
Delphi  had  long  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, while  the  great  prcponderancy  of  the  votes  of  the 
northern  states  of  Greece  ia  the  Amphietyonic  coun- 
cil, was  a constant  check  to  their  ambition.  They 
therefore,  at  an  early  period  of  their  ascendancy  over 
the  minor  states,  offered  to  take  the  Delphians  under 
their  particular  protection,  and  gradually  secured  an 
authority  over  the  city  and  its  institutions,  which 
greatly  rivalled  that  of  the  Amphictyotis.  But  amidst 
the  reverses  that  occurred  to  Laccdmmon  in  her  strug- 
gle with  Thebes  for  ascendancy,  the  latter  power  ap- 
pealed to  this  celebrated  court,  now  regularly  holding 
its  sessions  at  Delphi,  and  a fine  was  levied  ou  the 
Lacedaemonian  people  to  the  amount,  according  to 
Diodorus,  of  500  talents,  or  nearly  100,000/.  sterling. 

Neither  Thebes,  nor  her  allies,  however,  had  power  to 
levy  this  by  force,  and  after  remaining  unpaid  beyond 
the  limited  time,  it  was  doubled.  The  value  of  the 
precious  metals  at  this  time  deposited  at  Delphi 
(which,  as  well  as  its  offerings  to  the  god,  contained  a 
kind  of  separate  fund  or  bank,  composed  of  the  re- 
dundant property  of  every  considerable  state  of  Greece, 
and  considered  as  an  inviolable  treasury),  was  upwards 
of  2,000  talents,  or  more  than  2,000,000/.  sterling.  This 
treasure  seems  Lo  have  become,  at  this  period,  un  object 
of  appetency  to  boil)  the  Thebans  and  the  Lacedtemo- 
nians.  But  the  former  possessing  the  greater  influence- 
with  the  Amphictyons  (now  fast  declining  in  their  re- 
putation and  integrity),  a further  decree  was  procured 
against  the  Phocian*.  the  allies  of  Laced®mbn,  which 
fined  them  also  in  a large  sum,  for  an  alleged  profana- 
tion of  the  sacred  Cirrhman  land.  At  the  expiration  of. 
the  appointed  time  for  the  paymeut,  this  fiuc  too  was 
doubled.  We  now  find  a congress  of  the  Phocian 
cities  called  by  Philomelut  their  general,  in  which  he 
ventured  to  stigmatize  the  conduct  of  the  Amphictyotis 
as  the  most  intolerable  oppression,  and  called  for  re- 
sistance to  their  decree  as  “ a not  less  just  lluui  neces- 
sary religious  duty.”  In  au  oration  preserved  in  Dio- 
dorus, he  further  declares  that  the  presidency  of  Delphi 
was  originally  vested  in  his  countrymen;  and  that  wrong- 
ful, though  long  possession,  was  the  only  title  which  the 
Amphictyons  could  show.  Shortly  after  this,  making 
common  cause  with  tfe  Lacedaemonians,  he  drew  to- 
gether their  united  forces,  to  the  amount  of  between  2 
and  3,000  men,  on  the  shores  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and 
crossing  it  before  his  daring  project  wag  suspected, seized 
the  sacred  town  and  dispersed  the  council.  He  then  for- 
tified Delphi ; and  caused  the  marble  inscriptions  of  the 
Amphietyonic  decrees  against  Phoeis  and  Laced® mon 
(which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  council  thus  to  publish) 
to  be  erased ; but  he  declared  that  the  treasure  should 
remain  inviolate,  as  well  as  the  temple  and  its  ministers. 

The  Amphictyons  now  met  at  Thermopylae  and  excluded 
the  Phocians  from  their  right  of  representation;  to 
which  the  Lacedemonians,  contriving  to  make  their 
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AMFHIC-  peace  with  Thebe*  and  Athens,  was  about  the  same 
TYON8.  time  admitted. 

— The  Amphictyonie  influence  was  found,  however,  to 
QKN 1 a!  ^arc  r*c«ived  a *aul  blow ; the  * acred  treasure  of  Delphi 
began  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
wars  with  Macedon ; and  the  voice  of  the  coun- 
cil, instead  of  being  hailed,  as  heretofore,  as  the  ac- 
knowledged call  to  peace  and  order,  was  but  as  the 
trumpet  of  discord  throughout  Greece.  FloXXij  ntpa^if 
rai  oaTTaffit  rjv  md1  vKtjv  rt)v  EXAara.  Diodorus  xvi. 
128.  Like  other  “ sacred  wars,”  the  memorable  con- 
tests between  the  rival  states  became  unusually  bloody 
in  their  character;  and  the  Thebans  having  declared 
that  a sentence  of  the  Amphictyons  condemned  the 
Phocian  prisoners  to  death  as  accomplices  in  the  sa- 
crilege committed  at  Delphi,  retaliatory  measures  were 
adopted  by  Philomelus,  and  continued  the  frequent 
practice  of  the  numerous  states  who  mingled  in  the  war. 
After  the  close  of  these  contests,  however,  we  find  De- 
mosthenes the  Athenian  representative  at  the  Ampbicty- 
onic  session ; and  .£schine*  succeeding  him  on  the 
triumph  of  the  rival  party.  At  this  time  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  Athens  sent  lour  deputies  to  the  council; 
before  whom  yEschines  (to  whom  wc  arc  principally  in- 
debted for  any  authentic  details  of  this  institution)  ac- 
cused Demosthenes  of  being  corrupted  by  the  gold  of 
the  Amphessians,  who  had  profaned  the  sacred  laud. 
The  greatest  irregularities  disgraced  this  session;  the 
Amphictyons  inviting  the  citizens  of  Delphi  to  arm  and 
attack  the  Amphessians  in  their  forbidden  possessions  ; 
while  to  the  various  disputes  connected  with  these  cir- 
cumstances, wc  owe  many  of  the  splendid  philippics  of 
Demosthenes.  The  Amphictyons  ultimately  elected 
Philip,  king  of  Maocdon,  for  their  general,  and  deputed 
Cottyphus,  their  president,  to  request  his  acceptance  of 
that  office:  which  presenting  to  his  ambition  a happy 
union  of  popular  and  arbitrary  power,  greatly  facilitated 
the  final  sabjugaiion  of  the  states  of  Greece  to  the 
Macedonian  arms. 

On  the  irruption  of  Drennus  into  Gaul,  the  Phocians 
so  boldy  contested  his  passage,  that  they  were  formally 
restored  to  a seat  in  the  Amphictyonie  council.  Duriug 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  we  find  it  an  object  of  a Homan 
imperial  decree,  which  claimed  the  admission  of  the 
city  of  Nicopolis  to  a representation  in  this  body,  and 
declared  the  rights  of  the  Dolopians,  Magnesian*, 
Melians,  Phthians,  and  rEnianians,  to  be  merged  in 
those  of  the  Thessalians.  In  the  time  of  Antoninus 
Pins,  we  hear,  through  Pausanias,  of  its  assembling 
thirty  members  regularly,  being  delegated  by  the 
people  of  whom  wa  have  given  the  list  of  this  his- 
torian in  the  former  part  of  the  article ; the  Romans 
never  appear  to  have  opposed  its  sitting;  but  the  in- 
stitution had  now  dwindled  into  total  insignificance. 

AMPHIDROMI  A,  in  Antiquity,  a feast  observed  at 
Athens,  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  every  child, 
denominated  the  lustra!  day,  when  a person  ran  with 
the  infant  round  the  fire,  to  dedicate  it  to  the  household 
gods,  on  which  occasion  also  its  name  was  generally 
given,  Zap.  He*yrhiue  in  Verb. 

AMPHIDRYOX,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  a curtaiu 
or  veil  in  ancient  churches,  placed  before  the  door  of 
the  bemt,  or  chanct  l. 

AMPHTGEN1A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Messenia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  which  the  natives  de- 
clared to  he  the  birth-place  of  Apollo.  ^ 
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AMPHILA  BAY,  a remarkable  bay  of  the  Red  sea,  on  AMPHILA 
the  eastern  coast  of  Abyssinia,  which  contains thirteccn  BAY. 
marine  islands,  spread  along  a breadth  of  about  16  miles,  rz 
and  formed  almost  entirely  of  alluvies  of  the  sea,  pjj-jojf 
strongly  cemented  together,  and  overspread  with  a thin 
soil.  There  are  no  regular  inhabitants  ; but  goats,  kids, 
and  camels  Bud  food  here,  and  a few  trees  are  seen  lo 
the  leeward. 

AMPIULOCHIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  country 
round  the  city  of  Argos  Amphilochicum,  in  Epirus,  east 
of  the  bay  of  Ambracia.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Atuphiloclii. 

AMPHILOCHI,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Gallicia,  in  Spain;  according  to  Strabo,  founded  by 
Teucer,  when  he  returned  from  the  Trojan  war,  and 
called  after  one  of  his  companions,  Amphiiochus.  Its 
modern  name  is  Orense. 

AMPH1MACER,  in  Poetry,  an  ancient  verse,  with  a 
foot  of  three  syllables,  the  middle  one  being  short,  oud 
the  first  and  last  long. 

AMPH1MALIA,  or  Amphimallii'M,  in  Ancient 
Geography,  a town  and  harbour  in  the  N.  of  Crete,  E. 
of  Sydonia,  The  ruins  of  the  place,  part  of  which  are 
the  foundation  of  a Greek  monastery,  are  still  to  be  seen 
to  the  S,  of  the  gulf  of  Suda,  about  a mile  from  the  sea. 

AMPHIMASOALOS,  in  Antiquity,  the  coats  of  free- 
men, which  had  two  short  sleeves,  covering  the  arm  as 
far  as  the  elbow,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  slaves, 
who  were  only  allowed  one  sleeve. 

AMPHIMONE,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  sea-worms, 
consisting  of  four  species,  placed  oy  Pallas  under  the 
genus  Aphrodita,  and  by  Gmelin  under  the  species 
Flax*  carunc ulatee  rostrata,  and  C&mphanata  of  the  Te- 
rebella  genus. 

AM  PH  ION,  in  Entomology,  a species  of  Hesperia, 
found  in  Germany. 

An ph ion,  in  the  Heathen  Mythology  and  Fabulous 
History,  was  a twin  child  of  Antiope,  the  daughter  of 
Nycteus,  king  of  Boeotia,  by  Jupiter,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times slated,  by  Epopcus,  king  of  Sicyon.  (See  As- 
tjopk).  He  was  born  on  Mount  Citheeron,  whither  his 
mother  had  retired  from  the  resentment  of  her  father 
on  her  becoming  pregnant,  and  where  he  wag  brought 
up  with  his  brother  Zethus,  by  the  shepherds  of  the 
district.  The  name  of  Amphion  is  principally  known 
in  history  as  connected  with  many  beautiful  fables  of 
the  poets.  Thu*  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of 
mortals  who  practised  the  science  of  music,  which  he 
was  taught  by  Mercury,  and  to  have  called  the  stones 
of  the  walls  of  Thebes  together  by  the  inspiration  of  his 
lyre. 

Diet  u.  ct  Amphipu,  The  ban  at  ooculitor  arc!*, 

Saxa  iBOTf rr  woo  totadlnli,  ct  piece  bl*nd& 

Dacere  quo  vvlfct  Ho*.  Art.  Pod.  394. 

To  this  instrument  he  added  three  strings,  and  he  bailt 
the  first  altar  that  was  raised  to  the  honour  of  bis  pre- 
ceptor. Considering  his  mother  to  have  been  ill-treated 
by  her  uncle  Lyons,  king  of  Thebes,  who  had  married  her, 
he  besieged  that  city,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
put  the  king  to  death,  and  tied  his  first  wife,  Dirce,  to  a 
wild  bull,  attributing  the  injnries  of  his  mother  to  lier 
instigations.  Homer  describes  his  labours  on  the  wall  of 
Thebes,  the  seven  gate*  that  he  erected,  and  the  towers 
that  defended  the  whole.  Pausanias  and  Pliny  attri- 
bute his  musical  fame  to  his  marriage  with  the  cele- 
brated Niobc,  of  the  family  of  Tantalus ; while  others 
3 t 
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AAI-  contend,  from  a passage  in  the  Odyssey,  that  the  hus- 
PllroN.  band  of  this  lady  was  a different  person,  the  son  of 
AMPIll-  ^a5U5«  king  of  Orchomenos. 

THE  a-  AMPHIPOLES,  in  Antiquity,  the  chief  magistrates 
THE.  or  archona  of  Syracuse,  established  in  the  109tn  Olym- 
piad,  by  Timoleon,  when  he  had  expelled  Dionysius. 
Their  government  continued  300  years.  Dion.  xvi. 

AMPIIIPOLIS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  was  a city 
built  by  Agnon,  the  son  of  Nicias,  upon  the  Strymon, 
between  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  was  frequently  the 
occasion  of  war  between  the  Spartans  and  Athenians. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Amphipolitani.  Hr  non.  v. 
C.  1*6.  Dion.  1 1.  12. 

AMPHIPPI,  in  Antiquity,  persons  who  rode  on  two 
horses,  by  springing  from  one  to  the  other;  or  a particu- 
lar description  of  cavalry  among  the  Greeks,  furnished 
with  two  horses  each,  which  they  rode  upon  and  led 
alternately. 

AMPHIPROR/E,  in  Antiquity,  ships  adapted  to 
rapid  streams  and  narrow  channels,  by  having  a prow 
at  each  end,  thereby  avoiding  the  inconvenience  of 

turning. 

AMPHIPROSTYf.OS  both;  *p«,  before; 

and  irrv\*c,  a column),  in  Ancient  Architecture,  a 
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AMPHITHEATRE,  I A/i^harpoi1,  from  a/ifit 

Amphithf.at'iucal.  5 about,  around,  and  emo- 

fini,  to  see,  to  look. 

TIi?  ffmjiiUf Arofrr  began  bv  Yr<pa»5aj>,  but  finished  ami  dedicated 
by  Titus,  was  one  of  tlir  must  turnout,  the  height  whereof  was  ascii, 
that  the  eye  of  iuao  could  hardly  reach  it.  HahewitCi  Apebgit. 

He  [Theseus]  first  enclos'd  f<*r  lists  a level  ground. 

The  w hole  circumference  a mile  around  ; 

Tlie  form  was  circular  ; and  all  without 
A trench  was  sunk,  to  niuat  tbc  place  about 
Within,  an  amphilhealre  appear'd ; 

Rais'd  in  degrees,  to  sixty  paces  rear'd; 

That  when  a man  wns  p Lac'd  in  one  degree. 

Height  was  allow'd  for  him  above  to  see. 

Dryacnt  Pu  hrnum  end  Arcite. 

Figure  to  yourself  nn  immense  awp/tiiAzuiif  ; but  such  as  the 
band  of  nature  could  only  funu.  Before  you  lies  n vast  extended 
|daiti,  bounded  by  a range  of  mountains,  w hose  summits  arc  covered 
with  lofty  and  venerable  wood*,  which  supply  variety  of  game  : 
front  thence,  as  the  mountains  decline,  they  are  adorned  with 
underwood.  Mtlmath'i  I'Uey't  Lctim. 

The  inhuman  sporls  exhibited  at  Row,  may  justly  be  conswlcrod 
as  an  effect  of  the  people's  contempt  for  slave*,  anti  w.i»  *|«o  a great 
cause  of  tlse  general  inhumanity  of  tlieir  princes  and  rvters.  Who 
can  read  the  Accounts  of  the  awphirfcc.ifn'rai  entertainments  without 
horror : Or  who  is  surpritrd,  that  the  t-tupentrs  slwml.l  treat  that 

people  in  the  same  way  the  people  treated  their  inferiors? 

Hume't  Ksarys.  A’ofrs. 

Amphitheatre,  in  Roman  Antiquities,  at  first 
called Theatrum  Venatoriutn, or  the  Theatre  for  Hunting, 
and  sometimes  Visorium,  from  its  convenient  exhibition 
of  the  games  to  the  sight  of  the  people,  ait  open  ellipti- 
cal building,  containing  numerous  scats  for  spectators, 
and  a spacious  area  in  tbc  centre  where  the  various 
sports  and  combats  took  place.  We  meet  with  several 
remarkable  erections  of  ibis  kind  in  the  later  history  of 
the  empire;  as  the  temporary  amphitheatre  of  Curio,  a 


temple  with  a portico  of  four  columns,  crowned  with  a AMPHI- 
pednnent  in  front,  and  another  exactly  to  correspond  PKOSTY- 
tn  the  rear.  The  front  portico  was  called  the  pronaos, 
and  the  back  one  posticum.  Vitruvius,  1.  iii.  c.  1.  asipiii- 

AMPHISB.ENA  (from  o/if i/huiw,  to  go  both  ways),  THEA- 
in  Zoology,  a genus  of  American  serpents,  containing  THE. 
five  species,  and  so  called  front  their  moving  with 
either  head  or  tail  foremost.  They  appear  to  be  with- 
out poison,  subsisting  upon  ants,  worms,  and  other 
insects. 

AMPHISCIf  (from  a/*f i,  about,  and  <ru«,  a shadow), 
in  Astronomy  and  Geography,  a denomination  some- 
times given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  who 
have  their  shadows  turned  to  the  north  at  one  time  of 
the  year,  and  at  the  other  to  the  south. 

AM  PH  188 A,  hi  Ancient  Geography*  a town  of  the 
Brutii,  in  the  Farther  Calabria,  on  the  sca-coast  be- 
tween I .fieri  and  Caulina;  its  modern  name  is  Rocella. 

Ovid  Met.  xv.  v.  703.  Also  the  principal  city  of  the 
O/olcan  Locrians,  so  named  after  Amphiasa.  or  Issu, 
a daughter  of  Macareus,  where  Minerva  hail  a temple* 
and  a statue  in  bronze.  Ltv.  xxxvii.  c.  5.  Strab.  ix. 

AMPHITAP.-E,  in  Antiquity,  a peculiar  sort  of  cloth 
or  carpet,  wove  with  a warm  knap  on  both  sides. 


HEAT  R E. 


friend  of  Julias  Censor's,  that  of  Stotilius  Taurus,  the 
first  permanent  building  of  this  kind,  in  the  lime  of 
Augustus ; the  amphitheatres  of  Nero  and  of  Atilios, 
and  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  beside  various  others 
scattered  over  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

The  area  in  the  middle  was  some  times  called  Cenml  ar- 
the  carta,  from  its  being  considerably  lower  titan  any 
other  part  of  the  amphitheatre,  but  more  generally  the  r\^\ 
arena,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  strewed  with  plutlicalvts. 
sand,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from  slipping,  and  to 
absorb  the  blood.  Lipsius  observes,  that  the  whole  of 
some  amphitheatres  arc  frequently  called  by  both  these 
names.  Around,  and  on  a level  with  the  arena,  strong 
cells  were  constructed  for  the  temporary  or  permanent 
lodgment  of  the  animals  brought  forward  in  the  games, 
and  from  its  limits,  or  from  the  top  of  these  cells,  the 
seats  of  the  spectators  arranged  according  to  their 
various  ranks,  graduated  upwards  to  the  extremites  of 
the  building.  The  whole  exterior  circuit  of  the  princi- 
pal amphitheatres  was  divided  into  two  or  more  stories 
of  arcades,  opening  into  arched  passages  and  staircases, 
which  tended  towards  the  centre  of  the  arena,  and  by 
communicating  with  other  passages,  or  corridors  meet- 
ing them  at  right  angles,  led  the  way  to  every  part  of 
the  building.  Of  these  arched  entrances,  the  four 
which,  on  the  ground  floor,  formed  the  diameter  of  the 
ellipsis,  were  usually  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  rest; 
by  the  longer  radii  the  wild  beasts,  the  gladiators,  and 
those  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  games, 
entered  direct  into  the  arena;  and  by  the  shorter,  in  the 
amphitheatre  at  Rome,  the  principal  personages  among 
the  spectators  were  conducted  to  the  platform,  or  gal- 
lery attached  to  the  first  row  of  seats  round  the  arena, 
called  the  pwlium . Magnificent  gateways  were  gene-’ 
rally  erected  at  the  extremities  of  these  passages  below. 
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AMPHl.  of  which,  belonging  to  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona, 
THE  A-  were  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

The  doors  of  entrance  from  the  staircases  and  pas- 
sages  into  the  body  of  the  amphitheatres,  were  called 
vomitories,  in  front  of  which  was  a platform  which  ran 
round  the  whole  range  of  those  on  the  same  level,  and 
these  platforms  bore  the  name  of  prccmctwncx the 
fronts  of  the  walls  which  bounded  them  on  the  ascend* 
ing  side  were  called  belts.  Short  staircases  communi- 
cated from  one  production  to  the  belt  of  another. 
These  lines  of  slsirs,  all  radiating  towards  the  arena, 
divided  the  exterior  face  of  the  amphitheatre  into 
wedge-like  compartments  or  sets  of  scuts,  to  which 
were  given  the  name  of  cunei,  and  every  citizen  was 
placed  in  that  which  belonged  to  his  own  rank  or  tribe, 
according  to  certain  laws  of  the  amphitheatre,  and 
numbers  assigned  to  the  cunei  and  to  each  of  the  arch- 
ways leading  to  them.  From  the  first  accounts  of  the 
distribution  of  the  seats  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome, 
we  find  that  in  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  podium 
(the  broadest  of  all  the  platforms  that  circumscribed 
the  building),  a pavilion  was  erected  for  the  emperor, 
called  the  suggest  urn  ; the  rest  of  the  podium  wras  oc- 
cupied by  ambassadors,  senators,  the  vestals,  and 
ladies  of  high  rank.  The  front  of  the  podium  was 
guarded  with  a strong  net-work,  and  rails  of  iron  sur- 
mounted with  6pikes  and  large  rollers  of  wood,  hung 
vertically,  to  prevent  the  hunted  animals  from  leaping 
over.  Married  mea*had  distinct  seals  from  the  un- 
married throughout  the  amphitheatre;  and  youths  of 
respectability  were  placed  with  their  tutors ; the  up- 
per galleries  were  naturally  accounted  the  most  inferior 
places ; and  here  generally  the  plebeians  stood  behind 
the  women. 

The  amphitheatres,  as  open  buildings,  were  ex- 
posed to  considerable  inconvenience  occasionally,  by 
the  changes  of  the  elements,  and  were  furnished  with 
various  inventions  to  meet  them.  Down  the  edges  of 
the  benches  adjoining  the  stairs,  channels  were  cut 
to  drain  off  the  rain  water,  which  communicated  with 
ample  drainage- pi  peg  below ; an  awning,  or  canopy, 
which  would  protect  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
building,  was  drawn  at  convenience  over  the  heads  of 
tho  spectators,  and  fountains  refreshed  the  air  with 
the  aromatic^  of  the  east.  On  some  occasions  we  road 
of  the  whole  furniture  of  the  amphitheatre  dazzling  the 
eye,  with  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  or  amber ; and  the 
net-work  in  front  of  the  podium,  iu  the  time  of  Carinus, 
is  said  to  have  been  formed  of  gold  wire.  To  these 
luxuriant  innovations  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
publie  amusements,  we  find  the  poets  frequently  allude. 
Thus  Ovid 

Time  nrqur  raanuwio  pcodebuit  vets  theatre, 

NVc  fue  rani  liqtiidu  pulpit  a rubra  croco ; 

I HU:  qua*  lalerml,  m*m<.ror*  IMatift,  fronde* 

Slmpliciier  pOMtu* : Seen*  *ine  nrtr  fuit. 

In  gntdibu*  wdrl  populnx  de  ce«pile  fact  is, 

QuaJibct  hirsutus  frond  e tegente  roinai. 

The  strictest  attention  is  said  to  have  been  paid 
to  order,  and  the  claims  of  the  different  ranks  and 
tribes  of  the  people  in  the  arrangement  of  their  seats  ; 
officers,  called  tne  foearii,  had  the  care  of  the  cunei, 
und  the  general  superintendancc  of  the  building  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a villicus  amphithentri. 

The  history  of  these  edifices  presents  us  with  many 
striking  features  of  the  Roman  mind  and  manners. 

While  stand*  the  Coliseum,  Rome  &h*]J  stand. 


says  a modern  poet,  quoting  after  Mr.  Gibbon,  from  AMPlll- 
Uie  venerable  Bede,  a saying  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pil-  0 

grim*  who  visited  Rome  early  in  the  eighth  century, 

M Quamdiu  stabit  Colysoeus,  slabit  Roma,  quando  ca- 
det Colysieus,  cadet  el  Roma;  quando  cadet  Roma, 
cadet  et  mundus for  that  celebrated  amphitheatre 
concentrates  in  its  ruins,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
memorial  extant  of  the  grandeur  and  barbarity  of  her 
character. 

The  games,  for  the  exhibition  of  which  these  build-  Tbcgauici. 
ings  were  erected,  were  truly  Roman  iu  their  origin. 

We  have  hud  occasion  to  notice  in  another  place 
(Historical  and  Biographical  Division’,  vol.  ix. 
p.  228),  the  progress  of  those  political  circumstances 
which  formed  the  sanguinary  military  character  of 
the  Romans,  a.  if.  490  is  the  dale  that  has  been  ge- 
nerally assigned  to  the  introduction  of  the  gladiato- 
rial combats;  which,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus, 
were  first  exhibited  by  M.  and  D.  Brutus,  on  the  de- 
cease of  their  father ; and  the  elephauts  taken  from  the 
Carthaginians  during  the  first  Punic  war,  about  a.  u. 

502,  uftord  the  earliest  instance  of  wild  animals  being 
brought  into  the  forum.  The  custom  in  the  ancient 
world  of  sacrificing  their  enemies  to  the  manes  of  their 
great  men,  wus  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Iloraer 
( Iliad , lib  xxiii.),  and  it  had  long  been  usual  to  immo- 
late slaves,  and  persons  of  low  condition,  at  the  funerals 
of  the  great;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  Romans  to 
exhibit  the  combats  by  which  this  was  generally  effected 
as  a public  sport.  Once  introduced,  however,  it  be- 
came so  favourite  a spectacle  with  the  people,  that  tho 
heir  of  every  considerable  family  was  expected  to  re- 
new it  upon  these  occasions;  and  the  candidates  for 
public  favour  found  no  readier  mode  of  obtaining  it, 
than  by  indulging  the  citizens  with  frequent  exhibitions 
of  the  kind.  The  hunting  of  wild  beasts  iu  these 
games  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  have  grown  out  of  a 
more  justifiable  intention — that  of  inuring  the  Roman 
people  to  despise  the  unwieldy  addition  of  elephant* 
to  the  armies  of  the  Carthagenians  and  their  Asiatic 
enemies.  It  is  certain  from  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  that 
the  first  display  of  this  kind  was  with  that  object ; when 
a few  slaves,  armed  with  blunted  javelins,  goaded 
through  the  circus  a large  number  of  these  animals, 
taken  in  Sicily  by  Metellus.  Gradually,  however,  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  these  entertainments,  and 
the  magnificence  with  which  they  were  exhibited,  be- 
came almost  unbounded.  The  gladiators  were  regu- 
larly trained  to  their  profession  ; persons  of  respectabi- 
lity entered  into  the  contests  with  them,  and  hundreds 
of  couples  came  to  be  exhibited  at  once  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar.  Artificial  forests  were  planted  in  the 
midst  of  the  circus,  and  mountains  and  caves  appeared 
to  abound  with  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  deserts  of 
Africa  and  the  Hast : thousands  of  wild  beasts  of  every 
description  have  been  thus  exhibited  aiul  slain  on  par- 
ticular occasions ; after  which  the  centre  of  the  amphi- 
theatre would  suddenly  be  converted  into  an  immense 
basin  of  water,  and  sea-fights  be  conducted  in  it  on  a 
considerable  scale  ; while  the  honours  of  the  chieftain 
or  emperor,  who  thus  gratified  the  multitude,  re- 
sounded through  all  the  cunei. 

To  Julius  CtEsar,  or  his  friend  Caius  Curio,  were  Hiiturv  <#f 
4‘  the  masters  of  the  world"  indebted  for  the  introduc-  **»*»<  taild- 
tion  of  the  first  regular  ampitheatres  as  the  scene  of  ,n6*’ 
these  sports.  It  would  appear,  that  a singular  con- 
3 t 2 
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AMPHl-  trivance  in  the  exhibition  of  the  games  at  the  funeral  of 
* THE  A-  Curio's  father,  first  suggested  the  oblong  shape  which 
TRE.  the  amphitheatres  always  retained,  while  the  hunting 
s^'  theatre  (Theatrum  Venatorium),  which  Ctusar  erected 
for  the  combats  of  the  beasts  and  gladiators,  on  the 
dedication  of  the  forum,  is  the  first  building  of  the  kind 
to  winch  the  term  amphitheatre  is  applied  by  the  Roman 
writers.  Curio's  contrivance  was  this:  the  ordinary 
theatres  were  of  a semicircular  figure,  exceeding  an 
exact  semicircle  by  one-fourth  of  the  diameter ; having 
entertained  the  people,  who  were  seated  in  two  of  these 
built  of  wood,  with  dramatic  representations,  until  noon, 
he  suddenly  caused  them  both  to  be  wheeled  round, 
without  disturbing  the  spectators,  and  exhibited  the 
gladiatorial  games  between  them.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  first 
amphitheatres  were  of  the  6hapc  of  two  of  the  ancient 
theatres  joined  in  front.  Succeeding  favourites  of  the 
|>eople  vied  with  each  other  in  improvements  upon  these 
erections;  a building  which  passed  by  this  name,  partly 
built  of  stone,  is  ascribed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Stulilius, 
one  of  tins  courtiers  of  Augustus ; and  the  emperor 
himself  is  said  to  have  projected  a still  more  permanent 
erection  on  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Coli- 
seum. Nero  also  distinguished  himself  by  indulging 
the  passion  of  the  people  for  these  shows;  and,  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  prohibited  many  of  the  pri- 
vate diversions  to  which  the  Romans  bad  been  ac- 
customed, we  read  of  a theatre  constructed  by  Atilius,  at 
•Fedcna,  a short  distance  from  the  city,  which  would 
contain  from  50  to  60,000  persons.  This  amphitheatre, 
overcrowded  on  a particular  occasion,  fell  to  pieces,  and 
maimed  a great  majority  of  the  spectators.  Suetonius 
says,  that  20,000  persons  perished  by  the  accident;  and 
the  circumstance  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  a decree 
of  the  senate  that,  for  the  future,  no  man  who  was  not 
worth  400,000  sesterces,  should  presume  to  exhibit 
gladiators  to  the  public.  These  erections,  generally  of 
timber,  are  scarcely,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  more 
than  an  ingenious  scaffolding  for  the  public  accommo- 
dation, until,  under  the  auspices  of  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
the  Roman  architecture  united  with  the  imperial  mag- 
nificence to  produce  that  stupendous  monument  of  fallen 
greatness,  the  Coliseum,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded. 

The  Flavian  This  building,  sometimes  railed  the  Flavian  Amphi- 
**Bphj-  theatre,  and  more  frequently  the  Coliseum,  from  its 
tlicstre.  immense  size,  measured  in  its  longer  diameter  615$ 
English  feet,  and  in  the  shorter  510  feet.  The  accom- 
modations for  the  spectators  within  occupied  the  width 
of  167  feet,  leaving  for  the  longer  diameter  of  the  arena 
281  feet,  and  for  the  shorter  176,  with  20  feet  for  the 
walla,  &c.  of  the  building.  Its  entire  circumference 
measured  about  1,770  feet,  including  a superficial  area 
of  246,661  feet,  or  something  more  than  four  acres  and 
a half  of  land.  Ita  extreme  height  was  about  164  feet 
The  exterior  elevation  was  composed  of  three  stories  of 
arcades,  presenting  successively  the  Doric,  the  Ionic, 
and  the  Corinthian  ordera.  The  first,  or  gTound  floor, 
was  elevated  about  3$  feet;  from  this  to  the  top  of  the 
cornice  of  the  columns,  was  about  33$  feet;  the  second 
story  was  39  feet  high ; the  third,  38  feet ; and  the 
Corinthian  pilastrade,  which  crowned  the  whole  at  top, 
about  46  feet.  The  outward  walls  of  the  Coliseum  were 
of  Travertine  stone,  cramped  together  with  iron,  and 
without  cement.  The  piers  and  aTches  were  a mixture 
of  brick  and  the  same  kind  of  stone  ; the  floors  of  the 


passages  were  paved  with  flat  bricks  ; and  various  kinds  AMPHI- 
of  stucco  and  marble  facings  adorned  the  inner  front.  THEA- 
Many  of  the  seats  of  the  podium  were  of  marble,  decorated  ^ 
with  magnificent  cushions  and  drapery.  The  number 
of  vomitories  that  opened  into  the  area  of  the  building, 
were  sixty-four.  It  contained,  according  to  Lipsius, 
seats  for  87,000  spectators;  the  galleries  above,  and 
the  spacious  passages  and  platforms  are  supposed  to 
have  been  able  to  hold  from  25,000  to  30,000  more, 
a collection  of  human  beings  that  never,  perhaps,  was 
gathered  together  to  promote  any  of  the  arts  of  peace ! 

This  edifice  was  begun  in  the  8th  consulate  of  Vespasian, 
and  was  afterwards  completed  by  Titus,  in  a space  of 
time,  according  to  several  historians,  not  exceeding 
three  years.  Embosomed  in  the  heart  of  the  ancient 
city,  it  towered  above  every  other  object  in  a general 
view  of  Rome,  and  rivalled  the  height  of  most  of  iu 
surrounding  hills;  all  auihors  who  speak  of  it  in  its 
original  magnificence,  seem  to  have  imagined  that  they 
could  not  be  extravagant  in  its  praise.  As  a work  of 
far  maturer  architecture,  it  certainly  outshines  tho 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  all  the  other  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world.  Ammianus  does  not  scruple  to  speak 
of  it  as  u a solid  mass  of  masonry,  whose  summit  the 
human  eye  can  hardly  reach."  Amphiiheatri  molem 
solidalam  lapidis  Tiburtini  compage,  ad  cujus  summita- 
temaegre  visio  humana  conscendtt  (lib.  xvi.  10).  At  its 
dedication,  5,000  wild  beasts  are  said,  by  F.ntropius,  to 
have  been  sacrificed  in  the  arenai^fcnd  9,000,  according 
to  Dio.  It  has  been  calculated  in  modern  times,  that 
10,779  wild  animals,  of  the  various  descriptions  that 
were  usually  exhibited,  might  stand  within  iu  limits. 

•Suetonius  suys  5,000  were  exhibited  there  by  Titus  in 
onc  day.  All  the  upper  works  within  appear  to  have 
been  of  wood,  as  we  read  of  a fire  which  destroyed  them 
a.  d.  219,  and  of  another  that  did  considerable  damage 
in  the  reign  of  Decius. 

For  upward  of  three  centuries,  human  blood  flowed  It*  bUtory. 
in  the  Coliseum,  mingled  with  that  of  every  beast  of  the 
forest,  in  undistinguished  streams  ; at  length  the  milder 
genius  of  Christianity  interfered  to  abolish  these  sacri- 
fices to  Moloch ; but  not  before  many  of  her  primitive 
martyrs  had  met  every  variety  of  horrid  death  within  the 
arena.  Constantine,  on  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
put  down  at  once  all  gladiatorial  exhibitions  in  the  east; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Honorius,  that  the 
profession  of  a gladiator  was  abolished,  or  any  of  the 
laws  respecting  them  strictly  enforced.  For  sometime 
after  this,  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theatre was  continued,  though  not  upon  its  former 
magnificent  scale ; and  down  to  the  early  part  of  the 
sixtli  century,  the  seats  of  the  senators  and  principal 
families  were  zealously  preserved.  In  the  course  of 
this  century,  we  finally  loo.se  all  account  of  the  exhibi- 
tions to  which  these  buildings  were  originally  devoted  ; 
tilts  and  tournaments  were  sometimes  held  in  them  in 
the  middle  ages;  and  the  ruin  only  of  the  Coliseum 
now  stands  as  the  principal  surviving  link  between 
ancient  and  modem  Rome. 

In  the  time  of  Justinian,  according  to  Mutfci,  the 
attacks  of  time  and  man  first  began  to  be  really  inju- 
rious to  this  mighty  pile ; and  the  earthquakes  and 
floods  of  the  seventh  century,  would  necessarily  mark 
their  devastations  upon  it.  Sometimes  we  hear  of  privi- 
leges being  granted  to  the  different  factions,  who  alter- 
nately triumphed  at  Rome  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to 
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A M PHI-  “ dijx  out”  stones  from  the  Coliseum,  as  a kind  of  quarry, 
i'll K A*  and  Poggio,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth,  hyperbolically 
speaks  of  the  greater  part  having  been  reduced  to  lime. 
From  the  twelfth  century,  the  excavated  walls  had  been 
occasionally  fortified,  and  it  furnished  a frequent  retreat 
to  the  popes  in  their  disputes  with  the  factions.  In  1312, 
we  find  it  as  a regular  fortress,  surrendered  to  the  Em- 
peror Henry  VII. ; and  ten  years  afterwards,  it  was  form- 
ally “ declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  Roman  senate 
and  people."  At  this  time  a celebrated  bull-feast,  men- 
tioned by  Gibbon,  was  held  within  this  noble  ruin; 
several  orders  of  benches  were  restored,  and  a general 
invitation  circulated  throughout  Italy  to  invite  the  nobles 
to  join,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  in 
the  gallant,  but  perilous  sport.  A writer,  nearly  con- 
temporary with  the  scene,  Lud.  Buon.  Monaldesco,  has 
given  a very  interesting  sketch  of  the  devices  and  ad- 
ventures of  the  knighu,  and  the  families  and  pretensions 
of  the  Roman  ladies  who  crowded  to  the  exhibition. 

The  porticoes  on  the  south  side,  and  towards  the 
arch  of  Constantine,  are  supposed  to  have  been  over- 
thrown in  the  earthquake  of  1349.  In  1381,  a third 
part  of  the  building,  and  a jurisdiction  over  the  whole, 
was  granted  by  the  senate  and  people  to  the  society  of 
Sancta Sanctorum,  who  formed  an  hospital  within  it;  and 
that  fraternity  exercised  their  rights  to  the  year  1510. 
Their  arms,  which  are  still  seen  on  what  are  now  exterior 
arcades  towards  the  church  of  St.  Gregory,  demonstrate 
that  the  outer  circles  had  fallen  down  at  the  time  of 
their  occupation  of  the  building;  and,  therefore,  that 
“ the  whole  exterior  circumference”  could  not  be  “ eu- 
tire  and  inviolate,”  as  stated  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  modern  Rome  are  said  to  have  been 
constructed  out  of  a small  part  of  these  magnificent 
ruins  t in  1531,  portions  of  the  stones  were  exposed  to 
public  sale ; but  “ all  lesser  plunder  has  been  oblite- 
rated'.', says  Mr.  Hobiiol'sk  ( Historical  Iflu*trationi 
of  the  fourth  canto  of  Lord  Byrons  Childe  Harold), 
**  by  the  more  splendid  rapine  of  the  Farnese  princes. 
The  baths  of  Constantine,  the  forum  of  Trajan,  the  arch 
of  Titus,  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  added  their  marbles  to  the  spoils 
of  the.  Coliseum;  and  the  accounts  of  the  Apostolic 
chamber  record  a sum  of  7,317,888  crowns  expended 
between  the  years  1541  and  1549,  upon  the  gigantic 
palace  ofCampo  di  Fiore  alone.  Whether  the  progress 
of  decav  was  anticipated  and  aided,  or  whether  such 
blocks  only  as  had  already  fallen  were  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  construction,  is  still  a disputed  point. 
Martinelli  has  dared  to  believe  in  the  more  unpardonable 
outrage,  whilst  Marangoni  has  stepped  forward  to  defend 
the  popes,  but  candidly  owns  that  Paul  III.  and  Riario, 
may  have  thrown  down  many  of  the  inner  arches/’ 

Pope  Sixtus  V.  according  to  Fontana,  advanced 
15,000  crowns  to  the  merchants  of  Rome,  to  establish  a 
woollen-manufactory  here;  but  the  project  was,  for  some 
uoassigned  cause,  relinquished.  In  1594,  it  was  partly 
occupied  by  mechanics ; and  “ This  majestic  relic, 
continues  the  above  writer,  “ which  had  been  protected 
as  a barrack,  a hospital,  and  a ba?aar,  and  which  more 
enlightened  ages  considered  only  as  a convenient  quarry, 
seems  never  to  have  been  estimated  in  its  true  charac- 
ter, nor  preserved  as  the  noblest  monument  of  imperial 
Rome,  until  a very  late  period." 

Marangoni,  a Romish  canon,  who  composed  a work 


entitled  Dellc  memorie  Havre  c Profane  Jell'  AuJitaUm  AM  PHI- 
Fla',  io  dal  Camnico , in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  TH15A- 

Sves  us  an  account  of  numerous  martyrs  whom  the 
ith  of  the  Catholic  church  has  assigned  to  this  spot. 

Here,  besides  the  memorable  triumph  of  four  females 
over  the  lions  of  the  amphitheatre  (woo  refused,  he  de- 
clares, to  touch  them),  we  have  an  account  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  St.  Philip  Neri  by  the  devil,  who  appeared 
to  him  in  the  Coliseum  in  the  shape  of  a naked  woman; 

Pius  V.  used  to  speak  of  the  earth  of  the  arena  being 
cemented  with  holy  blood ; and  a modem  cardinal 
(Uderic  Carpt-gua),  is  said  always  to  have  stopped  his 
coach  opposite  to  the  ruins,  and  to  repeat  over  the 
names  of  all  the  martyrs  who  had  su tiered  there,  before 
he  would  proceed.  The  “ Passion  of  our  Saviour,"  the 
“ Resurrection,”  and  various  other  pious  farces  (*•  sacra 
farsa,"  says  a Catholic  historian),  were  sometimes  per- 
formed here  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  111.  and  at  ahout  the  former  date 
a small  church,  which,  with  its  adjacent  hermitage,  is 
sull  to  be  seen  within  the  ruins,  was  consecrated  by  a 
bishop  of  Grossetto. 

In  1671,  an  application  to  grant  the  unoccupied  space 
of  the  amphitheatre,  for  the  celebration  of  bull-fights, 
aroused  the  atlentiou  of  Clement  X.  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  spot,  and  it  was  solemnly  set  apart  in  the  jubilee 
of  1675,  as  a monument  to  the  martyrs.  Mr.  Hobhousc 
gives  us  one  of  the  inscriptions  of  that  period,  which 
still  appears : 

Amphithrctnim  FUtium 
Non  tun  oprri*  mole  cl  artiftciu  uc  vclcrum 
Spcctsculorum  inemuri;* 

Quaiii  Sjw.ru  lnnuiurrubiliuni  Marly  rum 
Cruore  illwtrc 

Vrnormbumfu*  hmpri  iugredrrr 
F.I  in  AuifuOonui^nitudinis  Roman*  raooumento 
Kxrcrata  Cmmin  nvriiu 
Hrrucs  Foriiludinis  Clirittiiadue  auspice 
Et  c&ura 

Anno  Jabttei.  MDCLXXV. 

The  arcades  were  now  carefully  blocked  up  from  the 
public;  and  in  1727,  a petition  was  presented  to  the 
reigning  pontiff,  to  permit  the  solitary  hermit,  who  had 
charge  ol  the  buildings,  to  let  out  the  gram  xchich  grrte  in 
the  arena.  In  1742,  after  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
hermit,  it  was  consecrated  anew  by  Lambertini,  and  se- 
veral severe  edicts  were  published, forbidding  its  spolia- 
tion. Pius  VII.  has  added  some  solid  buttresses  to  the 
tottering  walls,  at  a considerable  expence,  and  sentinels 
now  protect  the  ruin ; but  our  countrymen  who  have 
lately  visited  it,  predict  its  speedy  dissolution. 

Of  the  other  amphitheatres  of  the  ancient  world,  itOtl*r*m- 
raay  be  sufficient  to  remark  that,  while  they  were  all 
more  or  less  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  the  Coliseum, 
and  subject  to  similar  laws  and  arrangements,  as  far  as  the 
circumstances  of  their  respective  situations  would  admit, 
those  of  Verona,  Capua,  Nismes,  and  Autun,  alone  ap- 
proached the  amphitheatre  of  the  capital  in  the  style  of 
their  decorations,  and  the  regularity  of  their  manage- 
ment. The  dimensions  and  general  plan  of  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Verona,  have  been  distinctly  perceptible  to  a 
late  date.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  ample  in- 
formation of  Maffci  on  the  subject  of  its  history,  and  of 
the  various  descriptions  of  other  ruins  of  the  kind  by 
modem  travellers,  under  the  respective  articles  of  our 
present  Division  to  which  they  belong ; while  in  tliis 
general  view  of  these  structures,  a comparative  ideaot 
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AMPHI-  the  dimensions  of  some  of  the  principal  ones  will  not 
TUBA*  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  That  of  Verona  mea- 
IKK.  gure(j  506  English  fret  in  the  longer  diameter,  in  the 
AMPHI-  shorter,  405  feet ; ami  the  arena  was  247  feet  long,  by 
TRYON.  145  wide — the  whole  building  including  a circuit  of 
1,461  feet,  and  a superficial  area  of  204,930  feet : equal 
to  about  four  fifths  of  the  size  of  the  Coliseum  itself. 
The  general  arrangements  which  we  have  already 
sketched,  were  strictly  regarded  in  the  interior.  Its  en- 
tire height,  consisting  of  three  stories  of  arcades,  was 
about  90  English  feet.  The  amphitheatre  at  Nismes 
was  430  English  fret  long,  by  338  wide,  including  an 
area  of  nearly  three  acres;  here  were  two  stones  of 
arcades,  reaching  to  about  65  fret  in  height.  Its  his- 
tory is  curious ; and  it  forms,  to  this  day,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  monuments  of  Roman  antiquity  in  all 
France.  Other  buildings  of  this  description,  a*  at  Poia 
in  Istria,  ut  Pa-stum  in  l.ticania,  and  at  Italicn  in  Spain, 
enclosed  one,  two,  and  three  acres  of  ground;  and  some- 
times the  sides  of  adjacent  hills  were  seated,  and  adapted 
to  the  purposes  in  question  : as  at  Corinth,  and  Cortina 
in  Candia.  Vestiges  of  amphitheatres,  on  a smaller 
scale, are  found  at  Alba;  atOtricoli,  in  Umbria;  at  Puz- 
zuoli ; at  Syracuse,  Agrigentuin,  and  Catania  iu  Sicily; 
and  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  and  Caerleon  in  Mon- 


mouthshire (partly  natural  vallies),  in  Great  Britain.  AMPflf. 
These  details  will  he  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  passion  TlflEA- 
for  the  amusements  of  the  amphitheatre  was  not  con-  Tj^** 
fined  to  Rome  ns  an  excess  of  the  metropolis,  but  AMPLE. 

— B«‘«t  and  iliroUb'd  through  all  the  *r» u»  t^y^i 

Of  her  great  empire. 

Inured  to  sights  of  blood  from  youth  to  age,  every  rank 
of  her  people  was  prepared  for  deeds  of  blood ; and  not 
only  does  such  a barbarous  state  of  the  public  manners, 
pervading  the  most  civilized  portions  of  the  world  for 
ages,  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a better  system  of 
morals,  but,  as  far  as  motives  of  policy  may  be  thought 
to  have  induced  the  successive  rulers  of  the  empire  to 
patronize  them,  never  was  there  a more  striking  instance 
of  policy  over-strained.  Here  the  beat  and  finest  feel- 
ings of  our  nature  were  perpetually  sacrificed  to  its  vilest 
passions ; the  hand  of  the  assassin  was  trained,  as  his 
heart  was  hardened,  to  strike  his  future  blow,  whether 
at  an  imperial,  or  plebeian  victim ; the  sinews  of  subor- 
dination were  cut  in  proportion  as  the  love  of  life  for  iu 
own  liberties,  comforts,  and  great  moral  ends,  was  de- 
spised; and  the  mighty  fabric  of  misrule,  thus  supposed 
to  be  sustained,  was  ultimately  bruken  and  scattered, 
by  the  very  force  of  that  factious  courage  which  was 
here  taught  the  citizen,  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  mm. 


Amphitheatre,  a French  name  for  the  bottom  of 
a theatre  opposite  the  stage,  containing  scats  that  rise 
one  above  another,  in  the  place  of  our  front  boxes. 
Also  an  obsolete  garden  terrace,  ascended  by  slopes 
and  steps  of  various  forms. 

AMPH1TUITE,  in  the  Heathen  Mythology,  was  the 
daughter  of  Oceauus  and  Thetvs,  wife  of  Neptune,  and 
mother  of  Triton.  She  was  goddess  of  the  sea,  and 
had  a statue  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Corinth,  and 
another  in  the  island  of  Tcnos.  Tiifog.  930.  Ovid, 
Met.  i.  v.  14,  Ac.  She  was  often  represented  by  a 
figure  like  the  human  female  to  the  waist,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  tail  of  a fish.  This  was  also  the  name 
of  one  of  the  Nereides. 

AMPH1TRITE,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  worms  of  the 
order  Mollusca ; some  natives  of  hot,  others  of  cold 
countries.  See  Zoology,  Div.  ii. 

AMPHITRYON,  in  Heathen  Mythology,  a Theban 
prince,  son  of  Alcceus  and  Hippomcnc,  and  husband  of 
Alcmcna,  the  mother  of  Hercules.  He  obtained  and  lived 
with  his  wife  upon  equally  singular  terms.  Electryon, 
king  of  Mycenw,  having  offered  his  daughter  Alcmena, 
with  the  succession  to  the  crown,  to  any  hero  who 
would  revenge  the  death  of  his  sous  upon  the  Telehoans, 
Amphitryon  undertook  the  task.  While  he  was  thus 
engaged.  Jupiter  himself  became  enamoured  of  bis 
promised  bride,  and  assuming  the  form  of  Amphitryon, 
introduced  himself  to  her  bed,  an  amour  to  which  the 
mythologies  trace  the  birth  of  Hercules.  Amphitryon 
returning  the  next  day,  was  received  with  a coldness  of 
which  he  complained,  and  was  shown  the  cup  of  the 
more  successful  lover  who  had  personated  him.  Learn- 
ing from  an  oracle  that  this  was  Jupiter,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  well  contented  with  his  fate,  and  to  have  had 
a son  by  her  at  the  same  birth  with  Hercules,  whom 
be  named  lphiclus.  Shortly  after  his  return,  he  was 
the  accidental  cause  of  the  death  of  his  father-in-law 
by  the  rebounding  of  a stick  which  he  threw  at  a 


strayed  cow ; the  kingdom  was  seized  by  Sthenelus,  the 
brother  of  Electryon,  and  Amphitryon  was  compelled 
to  retire  to  Thebes.  Vino.  A'.n.  viii.  v.  213,  Ac. 

AMPHORA  (from  a/if »,  and  ^rpw,  on  account  of  its 
two  handles),  in  Antiquity,  an  earthen  vessel,  used  as  a 
measure  for  liquids  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
Attic  Amphora,  which  was  that  in  use  among  the  Greeks, 
contained  three  Roman  urine,  or  72  sextuarics,  equal  to 
about  10  gallons  5$  pints  English  wine  measure.  The 
Roman,  sometimes  called  the  Italic  Amphora,  contained 
two  urmr,  or  48  sextuaries,  or  about  7 gallons  1 pint 
English. 

AM PHORARIUM  V1NUM,  in  Antiquity,  wine 
kept  in  pitchers,  or  amphora-,  to  distinguish  it  front 
that  drawn  out  of  the  cask,  which  was  called  t inum 

doiiarr. 

AMPHOTEROPLON,  amongst  Civilians,  signifies 
an  insurance  of  a vessel,  both  in  its  voyage  outward, 
and  on  its  return. 

AMPHOTJDES,  in  Antiquity,  a species  of  armour 
for  the  ears,  used  by  the  Pugiles. 


Amplus,  which  Vossius  is  in- 
clined to  derive  from  utav\evc, 
Atticc : filled  up. 

Full,  large,  wide,  in  quantity 
or  extent;  spread,  or  diffused 
in  a great  degree. 


Hr  fDmiH'l]  esprctarlh  the  fruit-  of  y*  k vug*  repentance,  dial  r* 
to  wete,  God  to  ^ewe  micbc  wore  ampU  fi^i*  *•»  tbo  repmtut  then 
he  tokr  from  than,  «»  ye  *«•  him  to  Inne  done  to  Job. 

The  exporic ton  r/  Daniil  by  CJereyc  Joy*,  ch.  iv. 

From  the  Tcntr*  to  the  pnrke  gate  of  ClCMWVeh  were  all  bu»hr* 
atid  fyrrea  cot tr  down?,  and  a Urge  and  ample  mye  made  for  the 
their  of  all  pcnooca.  Hail.  Henry  the  ftih,  f».  S3S. 


AMTLE, 
Am'plf.kess, 
Am'pliate, 
Amplia'tiox, 
Amplitude, 
Am'ply, 
Am'plify, 
Amplification, 
Amplifier. 
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AMPLE.  Tli*  tame  k»rvl  net!  prosper  your  endeixm  in  (link  bvbalfc*.  to  tl»* 
cmic  thnt  the  nnit  noble  Era  pier,  which*  ye  luae  hitherto  h»<l 
without  bioutHhed  of  man,  ye  may e aeiubUbly  as  well  tittaru*  and 
amplify,  «s  also  drfvtule  aud  tuay  iitaine.  Pmfaex. 

After  the  in  v tides  of  Uint il, Guide,  and  Mich  other  fstMitou**  Poe  let, 
tl*e*c  .ii.  crudl  captaync*  Koimiin*  end  Ueimis,  ireojurd  ibeir  fits* 
nnmbhineikt  of  a she  vroMe  whom  they  tucked,  in  syguyfscaooo  of 
U»e  eoodedlli  tyranny  wbych  ahold  l lwi-  in  y*  great  cy  lie  1 tunic, 
wherof  they  were  the  fy rst ««•]*/ ufvfrs. 

Bale.  Attest?  ting.  VoUrirt,  part  ii.  j»ref.  f.  iii. 

And  tyke  as  ye  would  employe  all  possible  Industrie,  and  diSi.t*TC 
to  nmiiilrine  and  ampliate  the  extenidll  |MH*c»»iom  of  your  empicr, 
eoen  so  to  augment*  the  sertues  of  the  my  tide,  beeytig  the  more  preci- 
ous possession  ol  the  twain.  UdaL  Preface  r nto  the  Kynges  MaUstte. 
And  uiideracath  his  feet  was  written  thus. 

Unto  the  victor  of  the  #ods  thi*  bee  t 
And  all  the  people' in  that  ample  Ikhii 
Did  tn  that  in»-y^  bow*  their  bumble  knee. 

And  oft  oonnniKcd  fowlc  idJutrie. 

■Spcturr'*  Arris  Qncene,  book  iii.  c.  II. 

Neither  is  it  neersaarie,  nor  coniasonly  vsed,  to  iovne  priuate 
uciuiet  tuur.es  to  publU|uc  maters  : neither  in  so  inightie  At  ample 
a readme,  vj*m  &J  Incident  occasions  is  it  so  easy  to  be  donne. 

Jewel's  Defence  f the  ApaL^gie, 

- Gods,  w here  e’er  Ui*v  go, 

Brin"  their  heaven  wilh  them,  tlieir  great  footsteps  place 
An  eretlnsting  smile  upon  the  face 
Of  the  glad  earth  they  trend  on,-  « Idle  w ith  thee 
Those  I 'tarns  that  amphutt  roortalitv, 

Aud  tcacli  it  tu  expatiate,  and  swell 
To  majesty  and  fulness  deign  to  dwell. 

Cruihatc.  Us  thr  D.  rf  York’s  Birth. 

As  for  the  delight?,  commodities,  mysteries,  with  other  cuncern- 
oirotl  of  thi*  order  [of  plants),  we  are  unwilling  to  rtv  them  over, 
in  the  shost  deliveries  of  Virgil,  Varro,  or  others,  and  therefore 
enlarge  with  additional  ampliation*.  Brown's Cm  den  0/  Cyras. 

As  for  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  whose  dour  is  higher  then  the 
roof  of  many  churtrlw*,  it  is  a tiiagiultcetit  structure,  prupurtfouublc 
to  the  asnpMuJc  ol  the  diocese. 

Fuller's  HVfAwi.  Li acthu -shirr. 

How  may  I 

Adore  thee,  Author  of  this  universe, 

And  nil  this  good  to  man  l for  whose  well  being 
So  amply,  and  with  hand*  to  liberal. 

Thou  bast  provided  all  tilings 

Milton’s  Par.  Ixat,  hook  fiiL 

Suspicion  and  jraluusM!  are  general  symtonM's  : they  are  com- 
monly distrustful,  timornu*,  apt  to  mistake,  and  amplijir. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Mclanchotu. 

By  sntche  amplifications,  and  outrage  in  •peaclie,  it  would  ap- 
pear*, CbrisUf  were  Peters  vicar* : and  not  Peter  Vicar*  vnto 
Christ*.  Jewel's  Defence  >f  ike  Apologie. 

Certainly  DnriUns  could  need  no  amplifiers  mouth  for  live  highest 
point  of  praise.  Sidney  t Arcadia. 

Now  let  ns  leave  this  earth,  and  lift  our  eye 
To  the  larp*  convex  of  y on  a /.lire  sky  : 

Behold  it  like  an  ample  curtain  spread. 

Now  streak’d  and  glowing  with  the  niuruiag.rcd  ; 

Anon  at  noon  in  (taming  yellow  bright. 

And  chuslng  sable  for  the  peaceful  night. 

Prur's  Solomon,  book  i. 

Nay,  who  knows  but  tlmt  there  may  tie  even  of  these  many 
orders  rising  in  dignity  of  nature,  and  amplitude  of  power,  one  above 
another  ? H olfartiis'i  Religion  of  Nature. 

But  yet,  without  experience,  tenre,  or  arts, 

Purailin  hna*ts  sifficiency  of  part* ; 

Imagine*  he  alone  is  amply  fit 

To  guide  the  slate,  or  grie  the  stamp  to  wit: 

Pride  paint*  the  mind  with  mi  heruic  air, 

Nor  finds  he  a defect  of  vigour  there. 

Pent ant  Kp  to  Mr.  Lotah/rd. 

T rr-ihss  and  Cmrids  wn»  written  by  a I /mu  hard  snthor;  hut 
much  aiwjdt/ied  by  our  Knglish  translator,  a*  well  as  beautified ; the 
genius  of  our  countrymen  being  rather  to  improve  an  invention  than 
to  unCDI  tixntsclvcs.  Drydens  Prtf.  to  l aides. 


If  your  scene  be  ample,  the  part  you  introduce  mast  be  ample  AMPLE. 

«lw.  A paltry  min  is  of  no  Talne.  A grand  osie  ii  a wmk  of  mag-  

nificcocc.  Gilpin's  Tour  to  the  Lakes  if  Cumberland,  Sac.  AMPT 

When  thr  soul  bus  obtained  a greater  amplitude  of  thought,  It 
will  not  then  immediately  pronounce  every  thing  to  be  God  which 
is  above  man.  M alts’  Logick. 

Nay,  bang  not  on  roe. 

Dry,  dry  thy  tears,  they’ve  don*  their  office  amply: 

Edgar  bat  pardou’d  him.  Mama's  Etf'ida. 

Having  no  talents  for  amplification,  and  love,  moreover  of  all 
oIImts,  being  a subject  of  which  lie  was  the  least  a master, — when 
lie  had  told  Mrs.  \\  admnn  once  that  be  lov’d  her,  he  let  it  alone. 

Slerucs  Trial  ram  Shandy, 

Where  the  author  is  obscure,  enlighten:  where  he  is  imperfect, 
supply  his  deheienries  : where  he  i*  too  brief  and  cuticisc,  amplify 
a little,  and  set  hi*  notions  in  a fairer  view . . 

I fulls,  on  ike  f thi  Mind. 

AMPLEPUIS,  a considerable  town  of  Franco,  in  the 
department  of  the  Loire,  according  to  Voagien,  four 
leagues  from  Routine.  Its  linen  manufactories  are 
noted  ; and  tlie  inland  trade  is  good.  Population  3,300. 

AMPLIATION,  is  used  in  a general  sense,  for  en- 
larging the  extent  o.  a thing.  On  a medal  arc  find  the 
title  of  ampliator  avium  given  to  the  Emperor  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  from  his  having  extended  the  jus  civitatis  to 
many  states  before  excluded. 

AMPLIFICATION,  in  Rhetoric,  the  part  of  a speech 
wherein  an  enumeration  of  circumstances  is  dilated 
upon  to  excite  the  minds  of  the  auditors. 

A MPLITUDE  is  a term  used  in  Astronomy  to  denote 
the  distance  of  any  celestial  body,  or  other  object  (when 
referred,  by  a secondary  circle,  to  the  horizon),  from  the 
castor  west  points;  the  compliment  to  the  amplitude, 
or  the  distance  from  the  north  or  south  point,  is  called 
the  azemuth.  See  Astronomy,  Part  ii. 

Amplitude  is  also  used  with  reference  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  magnetic  needle,  or  compass,  denoting 
in  this  cas»*  the  arc  of  the  horizon  contained  between  the 
sun  or  a star  at  its  rising  or  setting,  and  the  magnetic*! 
east  or  west  points  of  th«*  horizon ; or  it  is  the  difference 
of  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun  or  star  from  the  east 
or  west  points  of  the  compass. 

Amplitude,  in  Gunnery,  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
range  of  a shell,  or  other  projectile,  from  its  departure 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the  place  where  it  falls. 

Thus  the  French  engineers  speak  of  the  amplitude  rie 
paraboh*.  &<*.  In  calculating  the  ranges  of  m.  itary 
projectiles,  are  found  some  ol  the  most  important  uses 
of  the  pure  mathematics. 

AM  PONES,  an  Indiau  nation  of  Paraguay,  inhabiting 
a fertile  country  amidst  the  southern  forpsts  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata.  There  are  several  distinct  tribes,  and  their 
principal  food  is  fish,  dried  by  smoking,  and  wild  fruits. 

Some  gold  mines  are  said  to  be  in  their  possession,  and 
the  shores  of  their  rivers  yield  the  same  metal. 

AM  PS  AG  U,  now  the  Wed-el-  Kibber,  according  to 
Dr.  Shaw,  1.  e.  the  Great  River,  a river  of  Africa,  which 
separated  the  ancient  Mauritania  Cfesnriensis  on  the 
E.  from  Numidia  Propria,  falling  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean W.  of  Hippo.  It  is  also  sometimes  called 
Sussegmar. 

AMPT,  in  Danish  polity,  a subdivision  of  the  districts 
of  Denmark,  over  which  a provincial  governor  is  placed, 
called  the  amptsman,  and  stifts-umptsman,  the  latter 
being  a post  of  considerable  authority. 
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AMPTHILL,  an  ancient  town  of  Bedfordshire,  having 
had  a charter  to  hold  a market  since  the  year  1219.  It 
is  eight  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Bedford,  and  45  N.  W.  of 
I<ondon.  Petty  sessions  for  the  hundred  of  Redborne 
Stoke,  are  held  here.  About  a mile  distant  from  the 
town,  is  an  hospital  for  twelve  poor  men,  lour  poor 
women,  and  a reader,  being  unmarried  persons.  There 
is  a handsome  market-house,  and  a charity-school; 
Ampthill  Park,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Upper  Ossorv,  is 
at  a short  distance  W.  of  the  town.  Population  about 
1,300. 

AMPTITZ,  or  Amplitx,  a lordship,  castle,  and 
market-town,  in  the  circle  of  Guben,  Lower  Lusatia, 
near  the  Neisse.  The  town  is  about  two  leagues  from 
Guben,  and  the  lordship,  which  is  fertile  in  corn  and 
pasturage,  contains  also  iron-ore  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  five  villages. 

AMPULLA,  in  Antiquity,  a vessel  bellying  out  like  a 
jug,  that  contained  unctions  for  the  bath  ; also  a drinking 
vessel  at  table.  Amongst  the  ornaments  and  sacred 
utensils  of  churches,  wc  find  the  ampulla  answering 
various  purposes,  such  as  holding  the  oil  for  chrism, 
consecration,  &c.  and  a vessel  of  this  kind  is  still  used 
in  the  coronations  of  the  kings  of  England  and  France. 

Ampulla,  an  order  of  Knighthood,  instituted  by 
Clovis  I.  king  of  France,  by  the  title  of  kinghts  of  St. 
Ampulla,  whose  office  it  is  in  the  procession  to  bear  up 
the  canopy  under  which  the  ampulla  is  carried  for  the 
coronation  of  their  kings.  The  legends  of  the  order  say, 
that  this  vessel  was  brought  from  heaven  by  a dove,  for 
the  baptismal  unction  of  Clovis  1.  in  the  year  496,  and 
was  replenished  by  a standing  miracle,  for  each  suc- 
ceeding coronation. 

AMPULLACEjE  CONCHA'S,  in  Conchology,  a large 
family  of  shells,  classed  with  the  genus  Voluta,  or  Buc- 
cinum. 

AMPURIAS,  a town  of  Catalonia,  in  Spain,  once  a 
bishop's  see,  and  fortified;  but  now  in  a declining 
state.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Fluvia,  and  is  still  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Ampurdam,  in  the  province  of 
Gerona;  not  far  distant  is  the  Castello  de  Ainparias.  It 
is  58  miles  N.  E.  of  Barcelona,  and  15  miles  E.  of 
Gerona,  Population  2,200. 

AMTUTATE,  1 Amputo : am,  and  puto,  to 

Amputa'tiok.  5 Pare  round,  to  cut  away,  to 

cut  off. 

Nor  was  this  [using  of  the  right  hand]  oraelj  in  nsc  with  divert 
•atkxu  of  men,  but  wai  the  custom  of  whole  nation*  of  women  ; 
as  U deductible  from  the  Amazons,  in  the  anpotatmi  of  their  right 
hrnuU,  whereby  they  had  the  freer  me  of  tlicir  bow. 

flnam'i  Vulgar  Errpurt. 

Admitting  the  same  doctrine  of  an  original  body,  we  most,  how- 
ever, observe,  that  living  men  may  lose  several  of  their  limb*  by 
amjntiatun,  Beultie't  E t.  Moral  Sciences. 

The  gospel  does  most  certainly  require  us  to  rou ounce  some 
things,  which  the  man  of  the  world  may  not  he  very  willing  to  part 
wills.  But  to  accuse  the  gospel  of  severity  ou  this  account,  would 
be  just  aa  rational  and  at  equitable,  os  to  charge  tbc  surgeon  with 
cracky  for  amputating  a gangrened  limb,  or  Use  physician  with  ill- 
nature,  for  prescribing  a strict  rrdmen  and  a course  of  searching 
medicines,  to  a patient  bloated  with  disease. 

Psrtm’i  Sermons. 

Amputation,  in  Surgery,  that  operation  whereby 
a diseased  limb  is  cut  off  or  separated  from  the  body. 
See  Surgery,  Div.  ii. 

AMPYX,  in  Antiquity,  a golden  chain,  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  wont  across  the  forehead  of  a horse. 


AMS 

More  recently  it  was  applied  to  a band  encircled  with  AMPYX. 
gold  and  jewels,  which  formed  a part  of  the  head- 
dress. . AMSTF.lt. 

AMRAN,  a town  in  Arabia,  situated  in  a territory 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  foot  of  a hill,  about  20 
miles  N.  W.  of  Sana,  90  E.  of  Loheia.  Ike  town  is 
surrounded  by  a wall,  but  is  not  a place  of  much  im- 
portance. Also  a town  and  fortress  in  the  province  of 
Gujerat,  Hindus  tan. 

AMRAS,  Ombrars,  or  Ary  Ambkosiana,  an  im- 
perial palace  in  the  county  of  Tyrol,  Germany,  once  of 
considerable  repute  for  its  library  and  as  a repository 
of  antiquities.  Charles  V.  adorned  it  at  a great  cx pence, 
and  the  Archdukes  of  Austria  formerly  made  it  tlicir 
summer  residence. 

AMRETS1R,  formerly  called  Chak,  a town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  province  of  Lahore,  the  principal  place 
of  the  religious  worship  of  theSeiks,  and  thence  called 
The  Pool  of  Immortality,  which  its  present  appellation  sig- 
nifies. h is  situated  on  the  road  between  Cabul  aud 
Delhi,  Cashmere  and  the  Dukkan,  and  is,  ou  thutaccounl,  * 
a place  of  great  trade  and  commerce;  but  its  chief  im- 
portance is  derived  from  the  sacred  poud  constructed 
by  Ram  DasR  (one  of  the  earlier  pontiffs  of  the  Seik 
faith),  in  which  the  Seiks  and  other  Hindoo  tribes  im- 
merse themselves,  that,  as  they  believe,  they  may  be 
purified  from  all  #sin.  This  holy  basin  is  135  paces 
square,  built  of  brick,  having  in  its  centre  a temple 
dedicated  to  the  Hindoo  6aint,  Gooroo  Govind  Singh. 

Under  a silken  canopy  in  this  temple,  is  deposited  the 
saint's  book  of  religion  and  laws,  called  Grant'll.  The 
voluntary  contributions  of  pilgrims  and  devotees  sup- 
port this  place,  to  which  about  six  hundred  priests  are 
attached. 

AMSDORFIANS,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  an 
evanescent  sect  of  the  Reformation,  so  named  from 
their  leader,  Nicholas  Amsdorf,  at  first  a zealous 
Lutheran,  but  who  adopted  some  of  the  Antinomian 
opinions  of  Agricola ; asserting  not  only  Lhat  good 
works  were  not  necessary  to  salvation,  but  even  aa 
impediment  to  it. 

AMSTADTEN,  a market-town  of  I-ower  Austria, 
situated  to  the  westward  of  tho  forest  of  Vienna,  on 
the  road  to  Lintx.  There  are  some  profitable  iron- 
work* in  the  neighbourhood. 

AMSTEL,  a small  river  of  Holland,  from  which  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  derives  its  name.  It  runs  through 
the  city  in  its  progress  to  the  Wye,  an  arm  or  branch 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

AMST&LLAND,  a tract  of  country  in  South  Hol- 
land, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amsterdam,  taking  its 
name  from  the  river  Amstel.  It  is  fruitful  in  pas- 
turage. 

AMSTERDAM,  the  capital  of  Holland,  and  the 
largest  and  richest  city  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. It  is  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
called  the  Y,  or  Wye,  at  the  efflux  of  the  river  Amstel, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  originally  written  vfm- 
st  cl -red am,  the  dam  or  dyke  of  the  Amstel. 

This  fine  city  occupies  an  extent  of  892  acres,  and 
is  3,758  toiscs  in  circumference  ; or,  according  to  ano- 
ther estimate,  it  is  about  18,790  geometrical  feet  in  the 
area,  and  9$  English  miles  round.  The  Amstel  divides 
it  into  two  parts,  the  Eastern,  or  Old,  and  the  Western, 
or  New  Town,  both  of  which  are  intersected  by  ntt- 
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AMSTER-  tnerous  canals,  forming  what  may  be  termed  small 
DAM.  islands,  and  communicating  with  each  other  by  no 
less  than  590  bridges ; none  of  them,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  that  which  crosses  the  Amstcl,  arc 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  This  is  handsomely  built 
of  brick,  and  has  thirty  arches ; it  is  600  feet  long, 
and  70  broad,  and  is  protected  by  a handsome  iron 
ball  us  trade,  which  joins  the  terrace  or  promenade  in 
front  of  the  admiralty,  a noble  building,  enclosing  its 
own  dock-yard  and  the  warehouses  of  the  East  India 
Tbe  canals,  company.  The  water  of  the  canals  is,  in  general,  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  deep,  and  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
about  six  more.  Many  of  them  are  offensively  impure, 
and  there  is  a uniform  greenness  spread  over  the 
surface.  But  it  is  contended,  by  the  medical  prac- 
titioners of  Amsterdam,  that  these  stagnant  waters 
are  by  no  means  unwholesome  to  the  city.  Several 
of  the  streets  are  lined  with  trees,  forming  very  agree- 
able walks  and  promenades ; they  arc  paved  with  brick, 
but  have  no  jraised  pathways ; and  the  houses  are  re- 
markably narrow.  The  Hecren-gragt  and  Prissen- 
gragt,  however,  contain  some  noble  buildings ; and, 
the  river  Amstel  running  into  the  very  bosom  of  the 
city,  the  port  formed  by  the  Y capable  of  receiving  a 
thousand  vessels,  the  bustle  of  its  mercantile  pursuits, 
with  the  general  appearance  of  wealth  and  industry, 
conspire  to  give  Amsterdam  a degree  of  importance 
superior  to  many  other  larger  cities  in  Europe.  The 
harbour,  when  viewed  from  a distance,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a thick  forest  of  masts;  but  the  entrance  from 
the  Texel  requires  some  experience  to  pass  in  safety. 
The  dock-yards  and  arsenals,  both  of  the  city  aud 
admiralty,  are  extensive  and  well  contrived  for  busi- 
ness. 

Amsterdam  yields  to-the  Dutch  government  a revenue 
of  a million  and  a half  per  annum,  and  is,  in  every 
aspect  of  it,  a monument  of  Batavian  industry.  The 
surrounding  country  through  which  the  Wye  has  its 
course,  is  four  or  five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  stream, 
from  which  it  is  preserved  by  immense  crabanktncnLs  ; 
and  the  city  itself  is  built  upon  many  thousands  of  im- 
mense piles,  driven  into  the  natural  swamp  on  which 
lu  history,  it  stands.  It  was  formerly  only  a small  fishing  village ; 

but  in  the  year  1370  it  began  to  be  known  as  a trading 
town.  More  than  another  century,  however,  elapsed 
before  it  was  encompassed  with  walls  or  any  species  of 
fortifications.  But  at  this  time  Mary  of  Burgundy 
took  it  under  her  protection,  aud  encircled  it  with  a 
substantial  wall  of  brick.  This  was  afterwards  de- 
stroyed by  the  Gueldcrlinders,  and  never  wholly  re- 
newed. In  the  earlier  records  of  the  Reformation  we 
find  this  city  exposed  to  the  plots  of  the  Anabaptist 
leaders.  The  deputies  of  John  of  Leyden,  who  asserted 
that  God  hnd  made  him  a present  of  the  cities  of 
Amsterdam,  Devinter,  and  Wcsel,  assembled  twelve 
of  their  associates  at  midnight,  in  1535,  five  of  whom 
were  women,  and  running  naked  at  the  head  of  them 
into  the  streets,  exclaimed,  “ Woe,  woe;  the  wrath 
of  God ; woe  to  Babylon !”  This  outrage,  though 
soon  quelled,  was  but  the  precursor  of  a more  formidable 
conspiracy,  headed  by  one  VonGellcn,  and  conducted 
with  considerable  adroitness  and  inviolable  secrecy. 
This  fanatic  raised  a sufficient  number  of  proselytes  to 
attack  and  fake  the  town-house,  to  which  tnev  marched 
with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  and  there  fixed 
their  head  quarters,  sustaining  a severe  siege  from  the 
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regular  troop*  that  were  muxtered  by  the  burgo-  AHSTER- 
masters ; but  being  completely  surrounded,  were  all  of  DAM. 
them  put  to  death.  From  this  period,  it  gradually 
increased  in  size  and  general  importance,  till,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  was  one  of  the  first  commercial 
cities  in  Europe  ; particularly  after  the  shutting  of  the 
Scheldt  and  the  reduction  of  Antwerp,  by  successive 
wars  with  the  Spaniards.  The  stability  of  its  commerce 
was,  however,  finally  fixed  by  the  erection  of  the  bank,  Hsid. 
which  was  instituted  by  the  states  of  Holland  on  the 
31st  of  January,  1609,  which  rendered  Amsterdam  the 
grand  central  point  of  European  exchange ; and  sus- 
tained, with  the  highest  reputation,  its  bill  transactions 
to  an  immense  extent,  with  every  trading  town  of  note 
in  the  world.  This,  however,  has  considerably  de- 
clined. The  invasion  of  this  city  by  the  French  in  the 
year  1795,  led  to  the  discovery,  that  the  deposits  in 
the  Dutch  bank  consisted  not  so  much  in  specie  as  had 
always  been  held  out,  but  in  bonds,  which  the  directors 
had  received  from  different  public  bodies,  in  lieu  of 
cash.  This  circumstance  shook  the  CTedit  of  the  bank 
of  Amsterdam  to  a degree,  which  it  has  not,  and  never 
will,  entirely  survive;  so  that  a great  part  of  its  former 
profitable  exchanges  have  found  their  way  to  London 
and  Hamburgh.  Prior,  indeed,  to  this  event,  the 
Dutch  commerce  had  begun  to  decline ; but  the  mer- 
chants of  Amsterdam  may  justly  attribute  their  greatest 
disasters  to  the  revolutionists  of  France. 

In  the  year  1787,  this  city  was  taken  by  the  Prus-  Modem 
sums  ; but  they  left  it  the  year  following.  It  was  oc-  ***' 
cupied  by  the  French  from  the  year  1810,  till  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  during  which  time 
it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Znyder 
Zee,  and  was  deemed  the  third  city  in  the  French  em- 
pire. In  1785  there  were  230,000  inhabitants ; but  in 
1812,  they  did  not  exceed  200.000.  In  1815,  thev  are 
stated  to  have  been  only  180,179;  but  this,  we  tLink, 
must  be  greatly  below  the  truth. 

This  city  is  defended,  on  the  land  side,  by  a wall  Mean*  of 
and  twenty-six  bastions,  with  a capacious  and  deep 
ditch,  or  fosse.  On  the  side  next  the  sea,  however, 
it  has  no  fortifications  ; but  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  guarded  by  a double  row  of  piles,  which  have  open- 
ings at  intervals  to  admit  vessels.  These  openings  arc 
always  closed  during  the  night.  There  is  a sort  of 
basin  outside  of  the  piles,  called  the  Laag,  in  which 
lie  the  heavy  laden  ships.  In  case  of  invasion,  the  in- 
habitants could,  if  they  chose,  lay  the  whole  city  under 
water  in  a very  short  time,  by  means  of  enormous 
sluices  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  city  is  entered  Ify 
eight  noble  gates  of  stone.  Some  of  the  streets  have 
a very  splendid  and  magnificent  appearance,  rendered 
more  pleasing  by  the  avenues  of  stately  elms  which 
adorn  the  fronts  of  the  houses.  The  shops  are  also 
very  handsome,  particularly  those  belonging  to  the 
jewellers  and  print-sellers,  of  which  there  are  great 
numbers. 

Among  tbe  public  buildings,  the  stadthouse  is  by  far 
the  most  elegant  and  splendid : it  stands  nearly  in  the  buiW*htf*' 
centre  of  the  town,  on  a foundation  of  13,659  piles, 
and  occupies  a spacious  quadrangular  area : it  is  a 
square  building,  282  feet  in  front,  2 35  feet  in  depth, 
and  in  height  116,  without  the  tower:  it  has  seven 
small  porticoes,  representative  of  the  seven  united  pro- 
vinces; but  has  not  any  grand  entrance, — an  archir 
tectural  omission  which  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned 
3 V 
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AMSTEfW  by  the  prudence  of  the  magistrates,  who  had  the  super* 
DAM.  in  tendance  of  the  building,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
free  access  to  a mob,  in  case  of  tumult.  The  whole 
building,  with  the  exception  of  the  ground  floor,  which 
is  brick-work,  is  of  freestone,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
300,000 1.  sterling;  some  say  the  enormous  sum  of 
two  millions.  The  principal  architect  was  John  Van 
Kcmpen,  who  acted  under  the  controul  of  four  burgo- 
masters. The  first  of  the  numerous  piles  on  which  it 
is  erected  was  driven  on  the  20th  of  January,  1648, 
and  the  lifst  on  the  6tb  of  October  following,  when  the 
first  stone  was  laid.  It  was  finally  completed  in  1655. 
The  interior  is  in  evtry  way  worthy  the  former  great- 
ness of  the  Bataviau  republic.  The  bnrgo-mastei*1 
cabinet  and  retiring  rooms,  the  treasury  chamber, 
painu-r  s chamber,  and  the  council  of  war  chamber*  are 
splendid  apartments.  The  bughers  hall  is  a magnifi- 
cent room,  with  sides  of  marble,  120  feet  long,  57 
broad,  atul  80  high,  having  galleries  21  feet  in  width. 
It  is  cuter i d under  a Corinthian  colonnade  of  red  and 
white  marble,  by  massy  bronze  gates  and  railing  finely 
executed.  On  the  floor  are  the  singular  ornaments  of 
the  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes,  delineated  in  circles 
of  22  feet  in  diameter,  bv  inlaid  work  of  brass  aud 
variegated  marbles.  There  are  three  of  these  circles  ; 
two  of  which  jure  devoted  to  the  hemispheres  of  the 
earth,  and  one  between  them  to  the  planisphere  of  the 
heavens.  At  one  end  is  a colossal  Atlas,  supported  by 
Vigilance  and  Wisdom,  and  bearing  the  globe  on  his 
shoulders.  From  this  hall  a noble  double  staircase 
leads  to  the  tribunal,  another  principal  apartment  of 
the  Stackhouse,  which  occupies  a large  portion  of  the 
ground  floor.  Its  walls  are  also  of  white  marble, 
adorned  with  figures  in  bass  relief,  symbolical  of  tlic 
purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

The  statues  and  paintings  with  which  the  iuteriorof  the 
stadlhousc  is  adorned,  are  both  numerous  and  costly. 
Among  the  pictures  we  may  briefly  notice,  Tht  Signing 
of  the  Peace  of  AIuMtcr , by  Vaudcrhelfl ; An  Assembly 
of  the  States,  a capital  picture,  by  Vandyke ; aud  The 
Assembly  of  the  Confederates,  by  Rembrandt.  The  centre 
of  the  grand  saloon  was  drawn  by  Huygens;  but,  un- 
fortunately, its  basement  has  been  injured. 

The  exterior  is  richly  decorated  with  basso  and  alto 
relievos.  On  the  front  is  a marble  pediment,  on  which 
is  a female  figure  supporting  the  city  arms.  The  figure 
is  in  a sitting  posture,  her  chair  being  supported  by 
two  lions,  bearing  an  olive  branch  iti  the  right  hand. 
On  each  side  are  four  Naiads,  presenting  her  with  a 
crown  of  palm  and  laurel ; and  two  other  murine  god- 
desses, presenting  her  with  diflereut  sorts  of  fruits.  There 
is  also  Neptune,  accompanied  by  tritons,  a sea  uniconi, 
and  a sea  horse.  Over  these  an*  three  bronze  statues, 
representing  Justice,  Strength,  and  Plenty ; and  ou  the 
top  of  the  whole  structure  is  a round  lower,  adorned 
with  statues,  and  containing  a chime  of  hells. 

This  magnificent  edifice  formerly  contained  prisons 
both  for  criminals  and  debtors ; but  these  have  been 
lately  trau&ferred  to  more  suitable  abodes ; and  the 
stadthouse  is  now  converted  into  a royal  palace. 

The  bank,  which,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  was 
established  in  1600,  has  nothing  peculiarly  worthy  of 
notice  in  its  structure.  The  public  course,  or  exchange, 
built  of  freestone,  and  measuring  230  feet  in  length 
by  130  feet  in  breadth,  is  a very  commodious  building. 
There  arc  two  galleries,  where  the  merchants  may  retire 


in  wet  weather ; they  are  supported  by  forty-six  large  AM3TER- 
pillars,  each  marked  with  a particular  number;  and  DAM. 
under  each  is  a place  for  the  merchandize  of  the  persons 
who  frequent  it.  These  lower  apartments  are  generally 
appropriated  to  foreigners. 

Besides  these  buildings,  we  may  notice  the  corn- 
exchange  ; the  four  houses  of  charity ; the  hospital ; 
the  lazaretto,  or  house  for  old  men ; nine  houses  for 
orphans  ; aud  the  foundation  of  Van  Bricnen.  Mere  are 
four  houses  of  correction,  aud  other  minor  prisop*.  Thu 
admiral ty-ollice,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  colled,  the 
court  of  the  princes  of  Orange ; the  houses  of  the  East 
and  West  India  companies  ; the  colleges,  and  public 
schools;  the  botanic  garden;  the  theatres,  and  the 
superb  gate,  called  the  Harlaem-gate,  are  all  worthy 
tlie  notice  of  tlie  visitor ; as  also  is  the  arsenal  for  thu 
men  of  war,  and  several  other  public  establishments : 
nor  should  we  omit  to  notice  the  workhouse,  an  esta- 
blishment of  the  kind  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  world. 

It  is  capable  of  holding  1,000  petsous. 

Among  the  literary  institutions,  we  may  particularize  Literary  i». 
tlie  following: — The  society  of  Felix  Mentis,  an  in- 
stitution  devoted  to  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts ; the 
Academy  of  Design ; the  Poetic  Society ; the  Illustrious 
School,  or  Athena  um  llluslre;  and  the  School  for 
Seamen. 

The  churches  ure  not  very  numerous.  The  old  Owlw, 
church,  called  Oudekerk,  has  a chapel,  with  windows 
of  painted  glass ; the  new  church,  called  St.  Katherynen- 
kerk,  contains  the  tomb  of  the.  celebrated  Admiral  Do 
Ruylcr,  who  died  in  the  year  1676;  the  tomb  of  Ad- 
miral Bentinck.  who  died  in  1781,  at  the  battle  of 
Dogger 8-hunk ; and  the  monument  of  the  Dutch  poet 
Vondel.  Here  also  are  the  southern  church,  called 
Zuider-kerk,  and  some  others.  These  churches  of  the 
establishment  are  Calvinistic ; but  all  other  denomina- 
tions are  tolerated.  There  are  two  French,  one  Eaglish, 
one  Scotch,  one  Armenian,  two  Lutheran,  and  three 
Baptist  churches;  besides  twenty-four  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  one  Quakers'  meeting,  and  two  very  splendid 
Jewish  synagogues,  one  for  the  German,  and  the  other 
for  the  Portuguese  Jews. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  amiable  sisterhood 
of  the  Bcguines  amongst  the  best  conducted  establish- 
ments of  Amsterdam,  and  forming  an  institution  pe- 
culiar to  that  place,  us  a Protestant  town.  These 
ladies  reside  in  a large  isolated  building,  contiguous  to 
which  is  a church  and  numerous  inferior  ofiices  appro- 
priated to  their  own  order;  the  whole  being  surrounded 
with  a wall  and  a ditch.  Any  female  may  enter  into 
this  society,  being  unmarried,  or  without  children,  upon 
a certificate  of  good  character,  and  of  her  hariug  an 
adequate  income  for  her  own  support.  Each  sister  is 
required  to  attend  stated  prayers,  and  to  be  within  the 
walls  at  a given  hour  at  night:  she  has  a small  flower 
garden  devoted  to  her  own  use ; she  is  not  distin- 
guished by  any  dress,  is  free  to  pursue  her  own  former 
habits  during  the  day,  and  may  marry  from,  or  leave 
the  establishment  when  she  pleases. 

Amsterdam*  on  the  other  hand,  has  always  been 
disgraced  by  the  gross  profligacy  of  its  licensed  brothels 
or  spiel-houses,  whose  keepers  arc  ever  ou  tlie  watch 
to  entrap  unemployed  or  unwary  females  into  their  esta- 
blishments, and  obtain  the  couuivauce  of  the  police  by 
the  payment  of  a small  fine. 

The  government  of  Amsterdam  is  vested  in  a senate 
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A SISTER-  council  of  thirty-six  members,  and  twelve  burgo- 

DAM.  masters.  The  members  of  the  council  sit  during  life, 
and  till  up  the  vacancies  that  occur  in  their  numbers  by 
Govern*  their  own  suffrages.  The'  burgo-masters,  who  are 

n,cm*  chosen  by  the  citizens  out  of  a double  number  first 

nominated  by  the  council,  sustain  the  active  magistracy 
of  the  city  in  rotation,  the  government  of  each  lasting 
only  three  months,  and  the  four  who  are  to  preside 
during  the  year  being  annually  appointed  burgo-  masters’ 
regent,  an  office  very  similar  to  that  of  the  lord  mayor 
of  London.  These  magistrates  have  the  keys  of  the 
bank  deposited  with  them.  There  is  afso  a court  of 
burgo-masters,  which  decides  all  criminal  cases ; but  in 
civil  causes  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  provincial  council. 
The  senate  of  Amsterdam  formerly  appointed  the  de- 
uties  to  the  atates-general,  in  which  this  city  only 
eld  the  fifth  rank,  although  it  sent  four  representa- 
tives, or  double  the  number  of  any  other  of  the  cities 
of  Holland. 

Mumfac-  Amsterdam  has  several  extensive  manufactures, 
turn.  particularly  in  all  sorts  of  stuffs,  serges,  woollen  cloths, 
damasks,  lace,  galloons,  velvets,  carpets,  and  leather; 
jewellery,  gold  and  silver  articles,  sugar  refining,  toys, 
distilleries,  and  japan  and  china  ware.  Here  also  is 
an  extensive  Iximbard,  or  pawn-house,  in  which  busi- 
ness is  transacted  to  a very  great  amount.  The  water 
in  this  part  of  Holland  is  so  brackish  and  feculent,  that 
it  is  not  used  for  common  culinary  purposes  : hence 
there  are  water-merchants,  who  are  constantly  occu- 
pied in  supplying  the  city  with  water  that  is  fit  for 
drinking.  This  they  bring  in  boats  from  Utrecht  and 
Germany,  in  large  stone  bottles,  containing  about  a 
gallon  each.  Those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  it,  use 
rain-r  water. 

Amsterdam,  New,  a town  in  Dutch  Guiana,  situ- 
ated between  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Canjc.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  Berbice.  The  allotments  of 
land  on  which  the  houses  stand  that  face  the  waters, 
have  trenches  all  round  them,  which  are  filled  and 
emptied  with  every  tide ; each  lot  occupying  about  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land.  Here  is  a neat  garden  ; 
the  circulation  of  air  is  kept  up ; and  the  cleanli- 
ness of  every  establishment  within  these  precincts 
is  promoted.  It  stands  W.  Ion.  57°,  15'.  N.  lat. 
6°,  20'. 

Amsterdam,  an  island  of  the  Kouth  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  E.  Ion.  76°,  54',  and  lat.  38°,  42',  visited  by  Von 
Vlaming,  a Dutch  commander,  in  1697;  and  in  1793, 
by  the  British  ships  which  took  out  Lord  Macartney  on 
bis  embassy  to  China.  It  is  of  the  shape  of  a horse- 
shoe, nearly  closed  at  the  points,  containing  a harbour 
or  bason  in  the  centre,  the  entrance  to  which  might 
easily  be  made  navigable  to  vessels  of  any  burden. 
The  length  of  the  island,  from  N.  to  S.t  is  upwards  of 
four  miles ; its  breadth,  from  E.  to  \V.,  about  two 
miles  and  a half;  and  its  circuit,  about  eleven  miles. 
The  harbour,  with  its  surrounding  rocks,  is  of  the 
shape  of  an  elliptical  funnel,  or  inverted  cone,  whose 
longest  diameter  at  the  water’s  edge  is  1,100  yards, 
and  the  shortest  850;  its  circumference  being  3,000 
yards,  or  about  a mile  and  a half.  At  the  top  it  is 
about  two  mjles  round.  A fertile  but  very  soft  and 
spungy  soil  covers  the  island,  which  bears  every  where 
such  unquestionable  marks  of  a volcanic  origin,  that 
the  scientific  gentlemen  attached  to  the  embassy  had 


no  doubt  of  the  harbour  itself  having  once  formed  an  AMSTEft- 
immense  crater.  DAM. 

This  island  is  inaccessible  on  every  side  but  the  E., 
through  the  narrow  strait  by  which  the  basin  communi-  Volcanic 
cates  with  the  sea ; it  stands  200  feet  out  of  the  water, 
as  seen  from  the  outward  shores,  and  the  land  slopes  JJLj 
upward  all  round  to  its  internal  edge,  or  the  mouth  of 
the  crater,  which  is  formed  of  layers  of  lava  rising 
about  730  feet  from  the  water  below.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  island,  which  is  nearly  perpendicular,  the 
depositions  of  successive  eruptions  may  be  distinctly 
traced  ; a glassy  layer  being  lowest,  the  compost  next, 
the  cellular  next  above  it,  and  over  it  volcanic  ashes 
and  lighter  substances,  covered  by  a layer  of  vegv table 
mould.  In  the  same  quarter,  and  toward  the  S.  W. 
are  four  small  volcanoes,  with  regularly  formed  craters, 
containing  lava  of  recent  formation,  and  constantly 
emitting  elastic  vapours.  The  ground  in  this  part  of 
the  island  is  tremulous  under  the  feet,  which  cannot 
be  kept  in  one  place  for  a quarter  of  a minute  together, 
and  stones  thrown  sharply  on  the  surface  return  a 
hollow  sound.  The  island  generally  is  penetrated  by 
fissures,  from  which  smoke  issues  in  the  day,  and  flames 
at  night ; the  latter  giving  an  awful  appearance  to  the 
surrounding  scenery,  as  seen  from  our  ships  in  the 
offing.  Several  springs  of  hot  water  were  visited  by 
our  conntrymen  on  the  occasion  above  mentioned,  of 
which  the  average  heat  was  about  212°  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer ; and  a large  party  regaled  themselves 
with  tench,  bream,  and  perch,  taken  with  a hook  and 
line  from  the  basin,  and  boiled  in  about  fifteen  minutes 
in  the  water  of  the  adjacent  springs,  as  it  flowed  from 
the  ground.  The  soil  is  evidently  a decomposition  of 
lava,  which  is  continually  increasing  and  spreading  a 
rich  mould  over  all  parts  of  the  island  for  the  tall  rank 
grass  that  abounds  in  it;  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable 
matters  mixes  with  this  lava  and  with  the  mouldering 
ashes,  while  the  long  roots  of  the  grass  form  the 
principal  tie  of  the  whole.  So  light,  indeed,  is  the  soil, 
that  the  foot  hreaks  in  &t  every  step,  as  into  sand,  and 
the  short  walk  across  the  island  becomes  a fatiguing 
and  dangerous  journey.  One  gentleman  in  the  suite 
of  Lord  Macartney  accidentally  plunged  his  foot  through 
the  layer  of  mould  on  the  western  side,  and  it  was 
severely  scalded.  The  holes  that  have  been  made  by 
various  visitors  have  been  built  in  by  the  sea-birds  that 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood ; which,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, increases  the  annoyance  of  the  walk. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  island  h an  area  of  about  200 
yards  square,  where  the  heal  of  the  soil  is  so  great,  ns 
to  admit  of  no  vegetation.  Here  one  of  the  hot  springs 
is  supposed  to  take  its  rise,  and  to  break  through  the 
interstices  of  lava  to  its  mouth,  which  is  just  above  the 
water  in  the  great  basin  below.  All  the  springs  of  hot 
water,  except  one,  are  brackish  ; this  is  a pretty  strong 
chalybeate,  and  flows  to  some  distance  in  a small  col- 
lected stream,  through  a crust  of  ochre  which  it  has 
deposited.  Its  temperature  is  not  above  112°,  and  the 
water  is  very  safe  for  use.  Large  beds  of  moss  of  the 
marctantia  and  lycopodium  species,  variegate  the  sur- 
face of  the  island  in  some  places,  and  on  part  of  it  being 
tom  away,  it  disclosed,  tn  1793,  a thin  hot  mud,  in 
which  a thermometer  rose  immediately  to  the  boiling 
point  The  same  substance  overspreads  the  barren 
spot  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  On  removing  it. 
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AMSTCH-  copious  streams  of  vapour  arise,  while  the  sound  of 
DAM.  bubbling  water  may  be  heard  in  applying  the  ear  to  the 
ground.  Veins  of  vitrified  matter,  in  a liquid  state,  are 
seen  running  down  in  many  places  into  the  basin. 

This  great  reservoir,  which,  if  once  the  crater  of  a 
volcano,  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  now  re- 
ceives the  tide  regularly  through  the  mouth,  or  entrance 
wc  have  mentioned,  where  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  miles  on  hour.  Within  the  bason  it  rises  per- 
pendicularly eight  or  nine  feet  at  the  full  and  chaoge  of 
the  moon.  During  the  winter  months,  all  kinds  of 
storms  and  agitations  pervade  this  place.  Sometimes 
the  whole  mass  of  waters  seem  to  heave  upward  from 
the  bottom,  and  whirlwinds  scatter  them  in  immense 
sheets  above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  rocks.  The 
entrance  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  a recent 
irruption  of  the  sea;  for,  in  1697,  Von  V laming  noticed 
a low  bar  across  it,  upwards  of  five  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ocean;  it  is  still  shallow,  and  accessible 
only  to  boats. 

The  seal  On  the  shores  of  the  island  immense  numbers  of  seals 

IuIktv  of  are  taken,  of  the  phocaursina  species.  The  ships  of  the 

dam'''  embassy,  in  fact,  were  induced  to  stop  here  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  men  making  signs  from  the  immense 
precipices,  and  who  proved  to  be  part  of  an  American 
crew  who  were  left  to  procure  seal  skins  for  the  Canton 
market  The  whole  party  consisted  of  five,  two  Ame- 
rican sailors  (originally  from  England),  and  two  French- 
men, commanded  by  a native  of  France.  They  had  been 
here  about  five  months,  and  had  gathered  8,000  skins ; 
calculating  upon  finding  17,000  more  before  the  return 
of  their  vessel  from  Nookta  Sound.  These  are  worth 
at  Canton,  from  one  to  three  dollars  each.  The  animal  is 
killed  os  it  is  found  busking  in  the  sun,  and  the  carcase 
is  left  to  putrefy  before  the  skin  is  taken  off.  Our  people, 
who  were  here  early  in  the  year,  found  these  disgust- 
ing objects  scattered  all  round  the  island,  and  the  stench 
from  them  almost  intolerable.  The  summer  is  the 
season  for  their  appearance,  when  they  come  ashore  in 
droves  of  from  800  to  1,000;  sometimes  plunging  in- 
stantly back  at  the  sight  of  man,  at  other  times  erecting 
themselves  into  a menacing  posture,  and  remaining 
barking  on  the  rocks  until  struck  down.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  a slight  blow  on  the  nose  with  a stick; 
and  if  100  could  thus  be  taken  during  the  day,  the  ad- 
venturers above-mentioned  were  content,  as  it  was  the 
full  employ  of  five  men  to  pin  them  down  afterwards  in 
a proper  manner.  Some  of  the  oil  they  yield  was 
gathered,  and  served  their  people  as  butter.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  proportion  of  female  to  male 
seals  which  came  ashore  here,  is  more  than  thirty  to  one. 
In  winter,  these  animals  keep  in  deep  water,  and 
amongst  the  weeds,  which  seem  to  shelter  them  from 
its  inclemencies ; while  the  sea  lions  (phoca  lconina  of 
Linnaeus),  appear  in  great  numbers,  and  take  their 
place  upon  tne  rocks.  They  are  as  large  as  from  1 1 to 
1 8 feet  long,  and  make  such  a prodigious  howling  round 
the  shore,  that  the  British  ships  could  distinctly  hear 
them  at  their  anchorage,  a mile  distant.  Whales  and 
hJiarks  also  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  at  this  part  of 
the  year;  but  none  of  these  latter  animals  appear  to 
have  been  objects  of  commerce  with  the  visitors  of  the 
island.  Cod  and  cray  fish  are  caught  in  every  direction. 

Amsterdam,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  ge- 
nerally called  Tongataboe.  See  Tongataboq. 


Amsterdam,  an  uninhabited  island,  in  the  Frown  AMSTER- 
sea,  near  the  western  coast  of  Spitzbergen.  There  is  DAM. 
also  au  island  of  this  name  in  the  Chinese  sea,  between  7" 
Japan  and  the  island  of  Formosa.  * * * 

AMTSHITKA,  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  60 
miles  in  length,  but  very  little  cultivated,  and  consist- 
ing  greatly  of  rocky  mountains,  particularly  on  the 
eastern  side,  where  they  branch  out  into  the  sea,  and 
form  several  distinct  islets,  with  which  the  whole  island 
indeed  is  more  or  less  surrounded. 

AMTSZELL,  a parish,  market-town,  and  castle,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  district  of  the  lake  of 
Constance,  and  upper  bailiwic  of  Ravenshurg,  between 
that  place  and  Wargcn.  It  has  a population  of  about 
2,130  inhabitants. 

AMUCHTA,  one  of  the  volcanic  Aleutian  Islands, 
about  27  miles  long. 

AML'DARSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Bizacium,  in  Africa  Propria,  mentioned  by  Antonine, 
and  placed  north,  of  Septimunicia  by  M.  d’Anville.  It 
was  formerly  a bishopric. 

AMUI.,  a town  of  Persia,  giving  name  to  a district 
in  the  province  of  Mazanderan.  It  is  situated  in  a 
pleasant  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a lull,  on  the  river  Aras- 
bei.  This  was  formerly  one  of  the  best  fortified  towns 
in  Persia  ; and  there  are  still  some  remains  of  a castle, 
which  the  inhabitants  say  is  4,000  years  old.  'Hie 
building  of  the  town  itself  is  ascribed  to  Shah  Suhak, 
a celebrated  Persian  chief,  in  the  11th  century,  who 
named  it  alter  a favourite  daughter.  The  Arasbei  is 
crossed  by  a fine  bridge  of  stone,  erected  in  the  year 
1680,  by  a priest  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  in  com- 
miseration of  the  fate  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
passing  the  stream  at  high  water.  After  it  was  finished, 
at  his  sole  expence,  he  is  said  to  have  pronounced  an 
anathema  against  all  those  of  elevated  rank  who  should 
cross  it  on  horseback,  which  to  this  day  is  religiously 
avoided.  Persons  of  this  description  always  dismount 
on  approaching  it,  and  walk  over  in  reverential  obe- 
dience and  fear.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  there 
is  a palace,  two  stories  in  height,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Shah  Abbas.  There  arc  also  three  sepul- 
chral towers,  supposed  to  have  been  fire  temples 
of  the  ancient  Guebrcs.  The  population  amounts  to 
ubout  800,  who  subsist  by  the  cultivation  of  rice  and 
cotton;  or  by  working  at  the  several  iron  founderies 
and  forges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Amul 
is  distant  from  Casbin  about  120  miles. 

AM'ULET.  Amuletum ; from  amolior,  amolilus ; 
from  a and  moiest  a heap  or  mass ; to  heave  away,  to 
drive  away,  to  repel. 

AmtWrti,  made  up  of  relic*,  with  certain  letter*  and  crosses  ; to 
make  him  that  nears  them  invulnerable. 

Bp.  Hair t Cwfl  (f  Cttucituce. 

In  that  day  will  the  Iz>rd  take,  from  them  the  ornament*, 

Of  the  fee! -ring*,  and  the  net-works,  aud  the  cresrcntt  ; 

The  pendents,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  thin  vails; 

The  tires,  nnd  the  fetters,  and  the  rones. 

And  the  perfume-boxes , and  the 

J.nath’r  ItaiiJi. 

Amulets,  in  the  Customs  of  almost  all  the  nations 
of  Antiquity,  were  favourite  and  sometimes  very  im- 
portant instruments  of  superstition  and  empiricism. 

They  were  most  frequently  suspended  from  the  neck, 
and  contained  the  name  or  exploits  of  some  deity, 
whoso  protection  they  were  supposed  to  ensure,  and  of 
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AMULET,  whose  service  they  were  the  token  or  badge.  They 
were  formed  of  all  sorts  of  materials,  though  precious 
stones  were  naturally  preferred,  and  thus  they  often 
added  to  the  elegance  of  dress,  what  was  meant  for  the 
safety  of  the  person.  In  their  formation,  or  their  being 
made  into  amulets,  particular  times  were  imagined 
to  be  very  propitious,  especially  after  the  reveries  of 
the  astrologers  succeeded  the  early  discoveries  of 
astronomy.  Various  herbs  and  plants,  gathered  at 
these  times,  of  which  the  full  age  of  the  moon  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  important,  were  presented 
as  sovereign  remedies  for  many  fatal  disorders,  the  bite 
of  venomous  reptiles,  See.  The  Egyptians  had  a great 
variety  of  them,  of  which  the  most  popular  was  the 
Abraxas  (which  see),  a cabalistic.  wTord  engraven  on 
a stone,  to  which  it  gave  name.  The  Jews  had  an 
early  propensity  to  using  them  for  similar  purposes. 
Compare  Deut.  xviii.  10 — 12,  with  Jer.  viii.  17.  In 
later  times  the  Mishna  allowed  an  amulet  to  be  worn 
which  had  previously  been  three  times  successful  in  the 
cure  of  any  disease. 

The  Chaldeans,  Persians,  and  oriental  nations,  also 
held  them  in  the  highest  estimation.  Amongst  the 
Greeks,  parts  of  animals,  minerals,  and  herbs,  were 
used  as  amulets,  especially  in  exciting  and  conquering 
the  passion  of  love ; and  Pliny  mentions  many  that 
were  in  use  among  the  Romans.  Ovid  speaks  of 
Mount  Caucasus  as  celebrated  for  yielding  the  neces- 
sary plants, 

— ■ An  qua? 

LerU  I'romctfacis  diviriit  herb#  jngb, 

supposed  to  spring  from  the  blood  of  Prometheus ; 
and  Colchis  is  mentioned  by  other  poets  os  noted  for 
similar  productions.  Amulets  were  also  sometimes 
appended  to  the  bodies  of  beasts,  for  medical  and  other 
purposes.  They  are  still  commonly  worn  in  the  East, 
and  among  the  Turks,  with  whom  magical  words,  num- 
bers, and  figures,  sentences  of  the  Alcoran,  prayers, 
&C.  inscribed  on  scrolls  of  paper  or  silk,  are  in  great 
request  in  time  of  war. 

Christianity,  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
supplied  numerous  amulets  to  her  nominal  converts 
from  paganism,  in  crosses,  agnua  dei’s,  relics  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs,  &c.  The  pope  is  said  still  to 
claim  a prerogative  of  creating  them.  (See  the  article 
Agnus  Dei.)  Their  connection  with  ancient  British 
customs  is  also  important,  Burton  prescribing  some, 
while  he  deprecates  the  use  of  others,  as  cures  for 
melancholy — “ I say  with  Rcnodcus,  they  are  not  al- 
together to  be  rejected he  adds — 44  Piony  doth  cure 
epilepsie ; pretious  stones  most  diseases ; a wolfs  dung, 
born  with  one,  helps  the  colick ; a spider  an  ague," 
Sec.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Buyle  mentions  the  applica- 
tion of  some  amulets,  as  a proof  of  the  power  of  ex- 
ternal effluvia  over  the  corporeal  system ; and  states 
the  fact  of  having  cured  himself  of  a tendency  to 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  by  the  application  of  the  moss  of 
of  a dead  man's  skull.  Several  physicians  have  noticed 
similar  phenomena ; and  it  is  well  known,  from  the 
wearing  of  camphor  and  other  substances,  that  the 
effluvia  of  various  bodies  is  very  powerful  in  preventing 
contagion.  It  may  be  some  assistance  to  the  readers 
of  our  early  poets,  to  subjoin  a curious  extract  from  the 
scarce  work  of  Ilegnald  Scot,  On  the  Discoverie  of 
Witchcraft,  with  respect  to  what  was  even  thought  to 


be  the  specific  virtues  of  certain  stones  worn  as  amulets  AMULET, 
in  the  elder  time.” 

“ An  agat  (they  saie)  hath  vertue  against  the  biting 
of  scorpions  or  serpents.  It  is  written  (but  1 will  not 
stand  to  it)  that  it  tmiketh  a man  eloquent,  and  pro- 
cured the  favour  of  princes  ; yea,  that  the  fume  thereof 
dooth  turn  awaie  tempests.  Alectorius  is  a stone 
about  the  bignesse  of  a beano,  as  clccre  as  the  christall, 
taken  out  of  a cocks  bellie  which  hath  been  gelt  or 
made  a capon  foure  yeares.  If  it  be  held  in  oue's 
mouth,  it  assuage th  thirst,  it  maketh  the  husband  to 
love  the  wife,  and  the  bearer  invincible  : — Chelidonius 
is  a stone  taken  out  of  a swallowe,  which  curcth  me- 


lancholic ; howbeit,  some  authors  saie,  it  is  the  hearbe 
whereby  the  swaltowes  recover  the  sight  of  their  young, 
even  if  their  eies  be  picked  out  with  an  instrument. 
Geranites  is  taken  out  of  a crane,  and  Draconites  out 
of  a dragon.  But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  such  stones 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  bellies  of  the  serpents,  beasts, 
or  birds,  (wherein  they  are)  whiles  they  live : other- 
wise, they  vanish  awaie  with  the  life,  and  so  they  rc- 
teine  the  vertues  of  those  starres  under  which  they  are. 
Amethysus  maketh  a droonkon  man  sober,  and  re- 
freshed the  wit.  The  corall  preserved  such  as  beare 
it  from  fascination  or  bewitching,  and  in  this  respect 
dey  are  hanged  about  children’s  necks.  But  from 
whence  that  superstition  is  derived,  and  who  invented, 
the  lie,  1 knowe  not;  but  I see  how  redic  the  people 
are  to  give  credit  thereunto,  by  the  multitude  of  corails 
that  waie  emploied.  Heliotropius  stanched  bloud, 
drived  awaie  poisons,  preserved  health ; yea,  and 
some  write  that  it  provoked  raine,  and  darkened  de 
sunuc,  suffering  not  him  that  beared  it  to  be  abused. 
Hyacinthus  dooth  all  that  the  other  dooth,  and  also 
preserved  from  lightning.  Dinothera  hanged  about 
the  necke,  collar,  or  yoke  of  any  creature,  tamed  it 
presenllie.  A topase  healed  the  lima  tike  person  of 
his  passion  of  luoacic.  Aititcs,  if  it  be  shaken,  sound- 
ed as  if  there  where  a little  stone  in  the  bellie  thereof : 
it  is  good  for  the  falling  sicknosse.  and  to  prevent  un- 
timelie  birth.  Chnlcedonius  maketh  the  bearer  luckie 
in  lawe,  quickened  the  power  of  the  bodie,  and  is  of 
force  also  against  the  illusions  of  the  diveil,  and  phan- 
tasticull  cogitations  arising  of  melaiuholie.  Corneolus 
mitigath  the  heate  of  the  mind,  and  qualified  malice, 
it  stanched  bloudic  fluxes,  iris  helped  a woman  to 
speedie  deliverance,  and  maketh  rainebows  to  appeere. 
A saphire  preserve  th  the  members,  and  maketh  them 
livelie,  and  helped  agues  and  gowts,  and  suffered  not 
the  bearer  to  be  afraid  : it  hath  vertue  against  venome, 
and  staieth  bleeding  at  the  nose,  being  often  put 
thereto.  A siuarag  is  good  for  the  eiesight,  and 
maketh  one  rich  and  eloquent.  Mephis  (as  Aaron  and 
Hermes  report  out  of  Albert  us  Magnus)  being  broken 
into  powder,  and  droonke  with  water,  maketh  insensi- 
bilitie  of  torture.  Heereby  yon  may  understand,  dat 
as  God  hath  bestowed  upon  these  stones,  and  such 
other  like  bodies,  most  excellent  and  woonderful  ver- 
ities: so  according  to  de  abundance  of  humane  super- 
stitions and  follies,  manic  ascribe  unto  them  either 
more  vertues,  or  others  than  they  have."  Sec  also 
Drayton’s  Muse*  Etyuum,  9th  Nymphal;  Chalmers 
Poc/4,  vol.  iv.  which  is,  in  fact,  a sort  of  parody  of 


the  above. 

Amulktic  Medicines  isa  term  dat  has  been  some- 
times given  to  sympathetic  applications  of  various  de- 
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AMULET,  scriptions,  particularly  to  such  as  are  supposed  to  be 
~v  efficacious  in  haemorrhages,  as  Digby’s  Sympathetic 
SETTE  Powder,  persicoria,  lapis  haimatit.es,  Ac.  Several 
authors  since  Mr.  Dayle  have  advocated  the  use  of  cer- 
tain effluvia  medically. 

AMUR,  or  A moor,  one  of  the  largest  river*  of  Asia, 
having  its  sources  in  the  Kontaihan  mountains,  in  the 
Chinese  territory,  E.  Ion.  109°,  and  M.  lat.  49°.  It  re- 
ceives its  present  name  from  the  Russians,  after  the 
junction  of  the  Argun  and  Schilka  in  one  stream;  the 
Chinese  cull  it  the  Dragon  river;  and  the  Tartars,  the 
S&ghalian  Oula.  or  Black  Mountain  river.  After  an 
easterly  course  of  about  1,850  British  miles,  it  falls 
into  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the 
island,  or  peninsula  of  Sakhalin,  in  N.  hit.  53°.  The 
Russians  have  several  stations  on  the  borders  of  this 
river;  and  the  Chinese  keep  a constant  guard  of  armed 
boats  at  its  mouth,  being  particularly  jealous  of  the  pos- 
session of  it. 

AMURCA,  or  Am  urea,  in  Pharmacy,  a medicinal 
potion,  which  is  usually  composed  of  the  refuse  of  ex- 
pressed olives.  Amurca,  when  it  is  boiled  in  a copper 
vessel  to  a tolerable  consistence,  becomes  a potent  drug 
of  an  astringent  quality. 

AMUSE',  Y Fr.  maser,  amuser.  Perhaps 

Amuse'ment,  f from  the  Lat  musa. 

Amu  sive,  | To  follow  the  muses,  to  be 

Amu'sivelv.  J contemplative  or  thoughtful  as 
one  who  follows  the  muses ; to  meditate,  dwell  upon, 
to  keep  the  mind  fixed,  or  employed  upon. 

To  engage  contemplatively,  soothingly,  with  slight 
or  quiet  gratification. 

Suffrjngc  vonrcscluet  to  be  decejued  tbroaghe  I he  rulupte  anti 
delectation  of  yourc  care*,  as  they  do,  (bat  amuse  tbcmsdfe  »onuer 
to  Scare  the  tophiitci  and  logycjriui*  to  dispute,  tban  to  heart  speak e 
of  the  affaire*  of  the  cytie.  Thucidides.  Book  IK.  p.  00. 

To  wham  thus  RoHnl,  in  like  gamesome  mood. 

Leader!  the  terms  wr  sent  were  term*  of  weight, 

Of  hard  contents,  and  full  of  force  urg'd  home  ; 

Such  as  we  might  pcrcicvc  amm'd  them  ail, 

Aud  itamblrd  many.  Miltim'i  Par.  I~mt.  Book  vL 

The  gospel  in  its  greatest  plainness  and  original  simplicity,  is  the 
power  of  Ood.  The  power  of  God,  not  to  amuse  men's  ondersland- 
mgs  with  needle***  peculation*,  but  to  convert  their  will*  to  righteous- 
ness and  true  lioitucw.  Clarks'*  Sermew*. 

Men  are  generally  pleased  whh  the  pomp  end  splendor  of  a go- 
vernment, not  only  as  it  b an  tunuuwnt  fi>r  idle  people,  but  a*  it  is 
a mark  of  the  greatness,  honour,  and  riche*  of  their  country. 

Sir  W.  Timfile,  on  the  United  Province*. 

High  above  cmr  bead*,  at  the  tummit  of  the  cliff,  tat  a group  of 
mountaineer  children,  omitting  themselves  with  pushing  static*  from 
the  top  ; and  watching,  a*  they  plunged  into  the  lake. 

Gilpin ’*  t«iT  to  ike  Lake*  if  Cwn.'rrkin'i,  be. 
Forbear,  my  mine.  Let  lore  attune  thy  Kne. 

Revoke  thy  sped.  Thine  Edwin  fret*  not  so. 

For  how  should  be  at  wicked  eLanoe  rr|iinr, 

Who  feels  from  every  change  aonaemraf  How, 

Beattie' i BfintfreL 

To  me  ‘tis  given,  whom  fortune  loves  to  lead 

Through  humbler  toils  tn  life’s  sequester'd  bowers. 

To  roe  ’ti*  given  to  wake  th’aiwbrrre  reed, 

And  too  the  with  song  the  solitary  hones 

K'kitakrad**  EUgiet,  iti. 

AMUSETTE,  in  Military  Affairs,  a small  gun,  fixed 
like  a musket,  hut  mounted  as  a cannon,  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Marshal  Saxe,  and  employed  with 
gTeat  effect  by  the  French  at  various  periods  of  the  late 
war.  It  carries  a leaden  ball,  of  from  one  to  two  pounds 
weight. 


AMUSKAG,or  Amvnkv.ao  Falls,  are  considerable  AMTS, 
cataracts  formed  by  the  Merrimack  river,  New  Hamp-  KAO. 
shire.  North  America,  16  miles  below  Concord.  The 
water,  at  three  steps  or  pitches,  falls  80  feet  in  a course  ^UM." 
of  about  half  a mile. 

AMUT1CA,  Am  ones,  in  Pharmacy,  (from  apvrrw, 
to  scratch)!,  medicines  which,  by  exciting  a titillation  of 
the  bronchia,  stimulate  it  to  throw  otf  deleterious  mat- 
ter from  the  lungs. 

AMUTURI,  an  extensive  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada.  Having  united  its  streams 
with  those  of  the  Cazanase,  it  falls  into  tbe  Orinoco,  on 
the  N.  side. 

AM  WELL,  a village  in  Hertfordshire,  21  miles  from 
London,  and  one  from  the  town  of  Ware.  This  vilkge 
is  called  Emme-vxOe  in  the  Domesday  book,  an  appella- 
tion supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  Emma’s  Well, 
a spring  of  excellent  water,  issuing  from  the  hill  on  which 
the  parish  church  is  situated;  and  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  canal,  called  the  The  New  River,  designed,  in 
1606,  by  the  celebrated  and  patriotic  Kir  Hugh  Middle- 
ton  for  supplying  the  city  of  London  with  water.  See 
New  River.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  village  are 
several  remains  of  Roman  antiquity.  This  is  also  the 
name  of  a town  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  North  Ame- 
rica, 21  miles  S.  W.  of  New  Brunswick. 

AMY,  or  Prockfik  Amy  (of  amicus),  in  Law,  the 
next  fViend  of  an  infant  by  whom  he  sues,  Sec.  It  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  subjects  of  a foreign  province 
on  friendly  terms  with  us,  as  Alien  a my,  to  distin- 
guish her  from  an  alien  enemy. 

AMYCI  PORTUS,in  Ancient  Geography,  a harbour 
of  Pontus,  on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  the  burial  place 
of  Amycus,  king  of  the  Bebryces,  on  whose  tomb  was 
planted  a laurel,  which  caused  quarrels  amongst  the 
sailors  if  carried  on  board  a ship. 

AMYCLdE,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  situated 
between  Tarracina  and  Caieta,  in  Italy.  The  inha- 
bitants were  Pythagoreans,  and  thought  it  impious  to 
take  away  life  even  in  self-defence,  upon  which  prin- 
ciple they  suffered  serpents  to  multiply  nearly  to  their 
own  destruction.  In  consequence  of  an  erroneous 
report  that  an  enemy  was  coming  to  storm  the  town,  a 
law  was  passed  in  Amyclm,  inflicting  a severe  penalty 
on  anv  who  should  in  future  propagate  such  a ru- 
mour, which  procured  the  inhabitants  the  name  of 
Taciti,  and  had  ultimately  a still  more  serious  effect ; 
for  when  the  Dorians  approached  in  reality,  no  one 
dared  announce  their  arrival;  the  Amvrlrcans  con- 
sequently were  surprised  unarmed,  and  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  enemy,  Pi.iw.  viii.  29.  Si  don  i us  viii.  6. 

Amyclk,  a city  of  Peloponnesus,  built  by  Amyclas. 

It  was  the  birth-piace  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  famous 
for  dogs  and  fruit  trees,  Apollo,  surnamed  A my  cl®  us, 
had  a magnificent  temple  here,  environed  with  groves  ; 
and  Venus  had  a statue  in  the  city,  erected  l>y  Gitiadcs. 

— Strabo-,  viii.  Stay.  Theb.  iv.  223.  Meurs.  Mit. 

I At  con.  iv.  2. 

AMYGPAI.US,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  class  Icosandria,  and  order  Monogynia ; 
the  almond  tree.  See  Almond,  in  this  Division,  and 
Botany,  Div,  ii. 

AMYLUM  (of  a priv.  and  /nAy,  a mill,  because  it 
could  be  procured  from  wheat  without  grinding),  a 
name  that  has  been  sometimes  given  to  the  substance 
commonly  called  starch.  It  is  employed  medically. 
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against  diarrhoeas,  in  dysters,  and  externally  as  an 
absorbent. 

AMYNTA,  in  literature,  a pastoral  comedy,  by 
Tasso,  which  has  been  considered  in  modern  times  as 
a standard  of  that  description  of  composition. 

AMYNTOR,  in  Entvmology,  a species  of  Hesperia. 
It  is  a native  of  India. 

AMYHALPISM,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  system 
of  the  celebrated  Moses  Am  rent,  or  Amyrcldus,  a French 
Protestant,  which  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, originated  several  warm  controversies  in  France 
and  Holland.  His  followers  were  also,  according  to 
Mosheim,  sometimes  called  Universalists,  and  Hypo- 
theticid  Universalists,  because  of  the  condition  of  faith 
attached  to  their  creed,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary  : That  Ood,  desiring  the  happiness  of  all 
men,  excludes  none  from  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death, 
by  any  decree  or  purpose  ofhis.  No  one,  however,  can 
be  made  a partaker  of  those  benefits  without  faith  in 
Christ : and  though  God  refuses  to  none  the  power 
of  believing,  he  docs  not  grant  to  all  that  assistance 
which  is  necessary  for  the  improving  it  to  their  final 
salvation.  See  Mosheim,  edited  by  Dr.  Maclaine, 
Lond.  1811,  vol.  v.  p.  375. 

AMY'RUS,  or  Amyris,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
belonging  to  the  class  Octandria,  and  order  Monogy- 
nia. 

AMZEL,  in  Ornithology,  the  turdius  torquclus  of 
Linnsus,  a bird  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  where  it  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  ring- 
ouzel. 

AN,  AS.  Ane ; the  article  means  One. 

Robert  verst  Courtrbeic  by*  go*!.-  suerd  •dron, 

And  »ni>t  «nu<  vp  J:*  belm.  A well  a itruke  hym  jrf, 
hat  h*  »collc,  A teh,  A J»e  itccle,  A hr  ssuldrvo  he  to  clef. 

Jt,  Glouctttnr,  p.  401. 

An  Hey  mon  her  wm  by  fore,  f»at  me  elepude  Dardan. 

Of  hym  com  f>e  gode  tiruyt,  fun  was  b*  m«ra 
h»t  lord  «u  in  Kngrtund,  ••  y jroo  telle  can.  Id.  p.  10. 
Thoranelyvnr  and  loop*  bathe 

The  -sharp  nrrtme  ya  ganr,  # 

That  never  after  in  all  his  lyffc  days, 
lie  spayie  mo  worries  but  ane. 

'That  «a«,  Fyghte  ye,  my  merry  mcn,irby]lys  ye  may, 

For  my  lyff  days  ben  g*n. 

Percy's  flrlipm,  voL  i.  p.  11, 

An.  The  imperative  5Cn  of  the  verb  Roan,  to  grant 
Herfcneth,  both  yiqji  and  old. 

That  wiUrn  bearen  ol  battles  bold ! 

An  ye  woll  a while  dwell. 

Of  bold  batayb  ich  woll  you  tell. 

That  was,  mhos-  tiiar,  between 
Christian  men  and  Saracens  keen- 

&>  Otuel,  m Hid  Romans  tt,  voL  ii. 
Lady  Helen  ran  to  the  delp  draw-well. 

And  knelt  anon  her  knc. 

Mv  bonny  sir  Hew,  an  gc  be  here,  m 

I pray  thee  speik  to  tnc.  Percy’s  Pelif utt,  voL  L p.40. 

I wad  gie  a*  my  gowd,  my  childe, 

Sae  wald  I a*  my  fee, 

For  ane  blast  o*  the  western  wind, 

To  hlaw  tbe  reek  frac  thee.  Id.  p.  J§3. 

An  ajr  bi  it  setae  for  fine  achillytiftes  was  boaht, 

A pere  tor  penyca  toctae,  or  pci  bad  it  nouht 

R.  lirunne,  p.  175, 

And  eftsoone  be  denyede  with  an  ootb  Cur  I knonc  not  the  man. 

HVii/.  Msidor,  cb.  uri  p.  ft. 

S Fra.  Kay,  an  thou  dallies t,  then  I am  thy  foe. 

And  fear  shall  force  what  friendahi  p cannot  win, 

Ben  Jmm't  PaeUtttr. 


Tlir  martial!  mayd  stay’d  not  him  to  lament. 

Rut  forward  rode,  and  kept  her  icady  way 
Along  the  striuid ; which,  us  she  over-wcuf. 

She  saw  bestrewed  Nll  with  rich  arey 
Of  pesrles  and  prttious  utmevvif  gnrst  e*a«y, 

AiW  all  tlw  graved  mist  with  gohlcn  owrt  ; 

Wbrrvat  she  woisdied  mucli,  but  woukl  not  slay 
For  gold,  or  peril-*,  or  prYtiou*  stones,  •»«  buwrr, 

But  them  despised  all ; for  *.11  was  in  her  pin*  re. 

Spnuer't  Faerie  (intern* , honk  iiL  e.  *▼. 

If  this  individual  he  unknown,  or  perceived  now  fur  the  first  time, 
or  if  we  choose  to  speak  of  it  as  unknown,  we  fin-fit  what  is  called 
tile  indelmite  article,  and  say,  here  comics  a mna,  1 see  ss  ox:  and 
this  article  coincide*  nearly  in  signification  with  the  word  iwe. 

Beadtr't  Elements  oj  Mural  Sc ienct. 

Rhi.  HI  sup  thee  up. 

J*st-.  — Thou’st  atniefit  |<i  execution. 

Oatt.  Fool,  fool,  fool ! catch  me  an  thou  caust. 

I’m.  Lx  pel  liira  the  bouse,  ’tis  a dunce. 

fwdi  Lfvcr'i  Mel.  act  iiL  ac.  3. 

ANA,  a plural  termination  of  the  Latin  language, 
which  has  lately  been  adopted  into  this  country  from 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  which  has  been  most 
commonly  added  to  proper  names,  to  express  a mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  the  “ sayings  of  the  wise.”  Thus 
we  have  our  Baconian  a,  IV u/potiana,  &c.  and  the 
French  their  Verroniana,  iluciiana , and  many  others  of 
inferior  merit.  It  has  generally,  and  in  the  best  col- 
lections,  been  confined  to  the  oral  remarks  of  eminent 
men,  though  sometimes  applied  to  extracts  from  their 
writings,  as  in  the  Bacomana ; and  Mr.  Southey,  in 
conjunotion  with  his  friends,  has  given  us  another  inte- 
resting use  of  this  termination,  in  two  volumes  of  mis- 
cellaneous gatherings,  from  their  common-place  books, 
under  the  title  of  Omttiana. 

In  the  earlier  annals  of  literature,  we  find  an  author 
(whether  for  his  weal  or  woe  let  the  present  worthy  race 
of  professed  authors  deride)  at  once  esteemed  some- 
thing more  and  something  less  of  a man  than  at  pre- 
sent. He  was  a prodigy  of  understanding,  to  be  ap- 
proached every  day,  and  familiarly  by  his  tutelar 
genius  only,  while  tbe  “ one  small  head”  that  carried 
his  knowledge,  was  supposed  to  be  much  further  re- 
moved than  we  now  find  it  from  the  sympathies  and 
cravings  of  human  nature.  Hence,  with  the  minds  that 
may  be  said  comparatively  to  have  moulded  all  others, 
giving  themselves  (as  in  the  ancient  tragedy  of  Greece) 
at  once  birth  and  maturity  to  some  of  the  most  elegant 
and  dignified  pursuits  of  life,  we  have  nothing  like  a 
domestic  acquaintance ; we  never  see  the  mask  of  the 
author  stripped  from  the  man.  The  broken  fragment* 
and  columns  of  his  fame  lie  around  us,  and  imagina- 
tion, perhaps,  supplies,  in  many  cases,  u more  perfect 
ideal  structure  than  the  world  ever  saw;  but  the  most 
interesting,  and  not  the  (cast  instructive,  secret  of  ita 
gradual  formation — his  personal  history — is  for  ever 
vanished,  for  it  was  never  thought  of  being  told.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  of  all  the  distinguished  writers  of 
antiquity,  few  were  ever  the  direct  subject  of  bio- 
graphy : whether  in  modem  times  we  have  not  urged 
this  natural  and  useful  curiosity  into  another  extreme, 
demands  much  consideration. 

D’Herbelot  traces  the  first  instances  of  collections 
like  the  modern  Ana  to  the  east,  and  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  we  have  not,  in  ih-  maxims  or 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  particularly  in  those  which 
the  scribes  of  Hezekiah  are  said  “ to  have  copied  out,” 
at  once  the  most  early  and  most  authentic  proof  of  the 
practice.  He  is  particularly  said  to  have  “ spoken '* 
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ANA.  many  proverbs,  and  what  (he  Scripture*  contain  of 
thpm  is  well  known  to  he  only  A selection;  as,  indeed, 

all  those  sayings  which  have  become  proverbial  from 
their  application  to  daily  life,  arc  more  than  likilv  to 
have  originated  in  the  midst  of  iu  avocations.  AVoffius 
also  ranks  the  Gcmnra  of  the  Jews  in  the  class  of  Ana. 
The  Mnnorubiha  of  Xenophon,  and  t|»e  Dialogues  of 
Plato,  are  undoubtedly  of  this  description,  ns  the  able 
German  critic  just  mentioned,  long  ago  observed.  The 
collections  of  Arrian  in  tlie  Enchiridion,  of  Diogenes 
Laertius,  Athencus,  ami  Plutarch,  he  also  mentions 
in  his  History  of  the  .-Inn  prefixed  to  his  own  work  of 
this  kind,  the  Causobiana,  printed  in  1710.  But  the 
earliest  publication  under  this  title  was  that  of  a 
manuscript  collected  by  the  Vassans,  two  students 
ut  Leyden,  who  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  enjoying 
the  conversation  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  '.which  they  called 
Sc  ah  rtratia,  si'.c  Ex  carpi  a cx  ore  J.  Scahgrn.  and 
which  was  priuted  at  the  Hague  in  1666,  under  the 
care  of  Isaac  Vossius,  who  obtained  it  somewhat  sur- 
rcptitiously..  This,  though  the  first  in  order  of  time, 
is  sometimes  called  Scaligerana  Srcuuda,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  another  collection,  made  by  the  physician 
to  the  family  where  Scaliger  resided,  having  been  pub- 
lished in  1669,  entitled  Prima  Scaligerancft  nusquam 
ante  hoc  edita.  The  vanity  of  Joseph  Scaliger  is  con- 
spicuous in  both  these  works,  which  have  been  thought, 
on  the  whole,  to  detract  from  his  fame,  though  they 
contain  many  proofs  of  his  erudition. 

Through  the  same  hands  Vossius  received  the  Per- 
roniana,  of  which  he  was  the  4irst  editor,  and  which 
contains  sonic  few  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  Re- 
formation and  its  founders ; it  has  been  frequently 
published  in  conjunction  with  the  Tint  ana,  or  the  Con- 
versational Maxims  of  the  President  Do  Thou. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centurv,  this 
species  of  litemture  was  much  cultivated  in  France. 
Thus  we  have  the  Cherraeana,  the  Car  pent  eriana,  the 
St.  Evremoniana,  the  Columesiana,  and  the  Srgraisiana ; 
respecting  the  last  of  which  (gathered  from  behind  the 
tapestry  of  the  house  of  one  of  Scgrais*  friends), Voltaire 
has  observed,  4i  que  do  tous  lea  Ana  c‘est  celui  qui 
merite  le  plus  d‘6trc  mis  au  rang  dcs  mensanges  im- 
priines,  et  tourtout  des  mensanges  insipedcs."- — Ex- 
cessively pursued  by  the  French,  this  species  of  com- 
position, towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  sunk 
into  utter  worthlessness.  Amongst  other  specimens  of 
it,  we  have  a large  quarto  volume  of  the  French  Ency- 
clopaedists, beginning  with  various  anecdotes  of  the 
letter  A,  and  entitled  Entychpirtliana,  designed  “ solely 
for  the  amusement  of  their  readers  P 

The  .most  respectable  works  published  under  this 
express  title,  undoubtedly  are  the  Sealigrrana,  already 
mentioned,  the  Causobiana,  the  Mcnagiana,  and  (he  Huc- 
liana,  of  the  foreign  collections  ; — while  the  IPafpoisana 
is,  perhaps,  our  only  successful  attempt  of  this  kind  at 
home.  Casaubon  kept  a kind  of  literary  diary,  which  he 
called  Ephemerides,  and  which,  with  some  other  of  his 
loose  papers,  were  left  by  his  son  to  the  Bodleian,  Ox- 
ford ; here  Wolfius  transcribed  them,  and  published,  as 
wc  have  before  slated,  with  a preface  of  his  own.  The 
Mowgiutui  were  derived  from  the  periodical  conversa- 
tions held  at  the  house  of  Menage,  for  several  years, 
and  in  which  the  opinions,  &c.  so  freely  and  elegantly 
given,  were  industriously  preserved  by  his  friends.  '11m 
bcrftcdiiiou  is  that  of  La  Monnagc,  published  in  1715, 


which  comprises  many  valuable  morceanx  of  criticism.  ASA. 
The  Hurtimm  contains  the  collection  of  the  long  literary 

life  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Avranches,  and  principally 
of  his  own  detached  remarks  on  various  topics  of  morals 
and  literature,  when  he  was  incapacitated  by  disease 
for  more  laborious  composition.  There  arc  many  marks 
Of  dotage  about  the  whole  work,  but  it  will  also  afford 
the  weary  scholar  a pleasant  hour.  The  It'ulpoliana 
first  appeared  in  separate  papers  in  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, and  several  of  the  anecdotes  it  contains  were  fur- 
nished to  the  editor  in  the  hand-writing  of  its  principal 
subject,  the  late  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Oxford.  It 
contains  many  interesting  pictures  of  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  reigns  of  Geo.  II.  and  III.,  as  they  were 
daily  brought  under  review  at  Strawberr y Hill.  Though 
not  of  popular  manners  himself,  nor  designed  to  move 
in  any  sphere  by  which  men  become  great,  Horace  Wal- 
pole, as  he  is  generally  called,  had  a vivacity  and 
pleasing  bustle  about  his  disposition,  which  well  ac- 
corded with  the  sphere  to  which  he  devoted  himself. 

He  was,  perhaps,  with  all  his  opportunities,  the  most 
enlightened  spectator,  taking  the  least  part  in  the  busy 
scenes  of  a large  portion  of  the  last  century.  In  matters 
of  taste,  and  the  fine  arts,  he  had  many  claims  to  the 
character  of  a noble  amateur;  and  while  he  indulged  a 
prejudice  against  authorship,  he  cultivated  the  con- 
versation and  correspondence  of  authors.  No  man  cer- 
tainly was  better  calculated  to  lead  the  way  in  English 
literature,  as  the  subject  of  this  species  of  composition. 

It  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  todetail  the  various 
productions  of  modem  times,  which  might  be  classed 
with  the  Ann,  though  they  have  not  borne  that  title. 

TIip  Co/lot/uia  M ratafia  of  Luther,  is  of  this  number : 
Seldcn’s,  Johnson's,  and  Cowper’s  Table  Talk;  while 
none  of  our  readers  will  forget  what  might  almost 
be  culled  the  Ana  of  Anas,  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

The  first  of  these  collections  professes  to  have  beeu 
gathered  by  Dr.  Anthony  Laubcrback,  *'  out  of  the  holy 
mouth  of  Luther,'*  and  afterwards  digested  into  order 
by  Dr.  John  Aurifabcr.  It  was  ut  one  time  thought  to 
have  bee#  completely  lost,  amongst  many  of  Luther's 
works  destroyed  by  order  of  the  emperor ; but  sixty  year* 
after  it  was  first  published  (in  162*2),  Van  Sparr,  an 
obscure  German,  who  was  repairing  his  house,  found  a 
copy  secreted  in  the  foundation.  It  contains  an  evi- 
dently authentic  picture  of  the  reformer’s  mind,  full  of 
as  many  superstitions  as  he  overtltfKW,  yet  possessed  of 
an  undying  impulse,  a faith  in  bis  being  the  gifted  ser- 
vant of  heaven,  which  ten  times  the  number  of  oppo- 
nents he  found  had  only  increased  to  a ten-fold  ardour. 

Here  we  read  of  his  having  declared  that  the  devil  has 
frequently  disturbed  his  sleep,  by  coming  to  crack  nuts 
in  his  chamber ; a tale  which,  according  to  Mr.  Cole- 
rid«.  is  confirmed  to  this  day  by  the  warden  of  the 
castre  of  Wasterbury,  who  shows  a black  spot  in  the 
wall  of  the  room  he  studied  in,  which  was  made  by 
Luthers  inkstand,  thrown  (not  often  so  inefficiently) 
nt  the  head  of  the  arch-fiend.  Selden's  Table  Talk 
presents  an  authentic  historical  sketch  of  the  man- 
ners of  his  day.  “ His  leamiug  did  not  live  in  a 
cave,”  says  the  quaint  old  Fuller,  “ but  traced  all 
the  latitudes  of  arts  and  languages,  as  appears  by 
tbe  many  and  various  works  he  hath  written,  which 
people  affqpt  as  they  stand  affected  either  by  their 
Fancy  or  function.  Lay- gentlemen  prefer  his  Titles  of 
Honour ; lawyers,  his  Man  Clausum ; antiquaries,  his 
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AKA.  Spicikgium  ad  Edmearvm ; clergymen  like  beat  his 
— book  tie  Dtis  Syne ; and  worst,  his  Hietory  of  Tytkcs* 
ATIS1SP  wme  remark  will  apply  to  his  Tabic  Tally  which 
embraces  all  these  topics  with  great  freedom.  The 
other  and  more  modern  publications  ore  in  the  hands 
of  most  of  our  readers. 

An  a,  an  Indian  coiu,  worth  rather  more  than  one 
penny  sterling. 

Ana  Sasta,  the  name  of  three  desert  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  W,  Ion.  43°,  44',  S.  lat.  2°,  30',  near 
the  Brazil  coast,  in  the  bay  of  Sau  Luis  de  Masanasis. 
Also  of  an  island  on  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Maran- 
ham,  called  Dos  Macomes  by  the  Portuguese,  and  of 
another  in  the  straits  of  Magellan,  on  the  north  coast, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  South  sea. 

Ax  a Santa,  a point  of  landau  the  west  coast  of  Ma- 
gellan, between  the  bay  of  Agua  Buena,  and  that  of 
La  Genic;  also  a point  on  the  same  coast  and  strait, 
in  the  bay  of  Buena  Pena ; and  a river  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
which,  alter  a western  coarse,  falls  into  the  Parana. 

Ana,  a town  of  Sweden,  80  miles  from  Nyslot,  in 
the  province  of  Savolax. 

Ana,  or  Anaii,  a considerable  town  of  Arabia  De- 
serta,  in  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  260  miles  E.  of  Damascus,  and  220 
S.  E.  of  Aleppo.  This  elegant  town,  formerly  one  of 
the  most  civilized  in  Arabia,  consists  of  a single  street. 


between  five  and  six  miles  in  length,  the  houses  of  which  ANA. 
arc  built  of  stone,  chicHy  two  stories  in  height,  and  sur-  — 
rounded  by  gardens.  In  1807,  it  was  attacked  by  the  A.VABAP- 
new  Arabian  sect  of  the  Waliabees,  with  the  charac- . T-‘ST^ 
teristic  vehemence  and  cruelty  of  these  tribes ; many  of 
the  inhabitants  were  carried  into  slavery,  the  town  was 
completely  sacked,  and  partially  burnt  down.  Popu- 
lation about  3,000. 

Axa  Capri,  a town  in  the  Neapolitan  Island  of 
Capri;  the  Caprea  of  antiquity,  and  the  scene  of  the 
indulgences  of  Tiberius.  It  now  belongs  to  the  prin- 
cipata  di  Salerno.  The  town  is  small,  hut  stands  m a 
most  romantic  situation,  on  a rocky  eminence,  near  the 
middle  of  the  island,  about  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  reached, by  a curious  staircase,  called 
La  Scalinata,  consisting  of  about  552  steps.  The  in- 
habitants are  described  by  modern  travellers  as  free 
from  most  of  those  vices  which  characterize  the  other 
Neapolitans;  thev  are  domestic  in  their  habits,  and 
remarkably  attached  to  the  town,  whence  the  Gulf  of 
Naples,  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  Mount  Vesuvius,,  and 
Misenum,  may  be  distinctly  seen. 

Axa,  (ova  gr.)  in  Medicine,  of  each,  denotes  that  an 
equal  quantity  of  whatever  is  named  is  to  be  used,  and 
is  generally  contracted  into  da  or  d,  in  prescriptions. 

ANAB,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a town  of  Palestine, 
situated  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 


ANABAPTISTS. 


ANABAPTISTS,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  (of  a*a, 
over  again,  and  /Jarrumic,  a bap/iztr)  a name  that 
has  sometime*  been  given  to  all  Christians  who  con- 
sider baptism  by  any  other  mode  than  that  of  im- 
mersion, or  administered  to  any  other  parties  than 
those  who  can  give  a credible  profession  of  their  faith, 
null  and  void.  They  consequently  administer  this  rite 
in  their  own  manner,  to  all  persons  who  have  not  pre- 
viously submitted  to  it  in  that  manner.  In  their  judg- 
ment, this  term  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  them,  and  in 
the  candour  of  modern  controversy,  it  is  rarely  applied 
to  that  respectable  body  of  Protcstaubs,  who  in  Eng- 
land, America,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  arc 
found  to  advocate  these  sentiments.  Connected, 
moreover,  as  it  has  been,  with  the.  history  of  the  Ana- 
baptists of  the  Reformation  (a  very  different  body  of 
men),  it  is  now  generally  avoided  as  a term  of  oppro- 
brium; though  the  word  itself  continues  accurately 
to  express  the  opinion  of  other  Christians  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Baptists  upon  these  points.  See 
Baptists  and  Baptism., 

Early  Ana-  It  would  appear,  that  some  of  th«  earliest  sectaries 

biqjuit*.  denied  the  validity  of  the  baptism  of  the  Catholic 

Church,  and  would  suffer  no  one  to  join  their  respective 
communities,  but  who  should  first  receive  baptism  at 
their  own  bands.  Such  was  the  practice  of  the  Xova- 
tians,  the  Donat ists,  and  others.  The  Catholic  church 
at  a later  date,  denied  the  baptism  of  heretieg  to  be 
valid  : and  amongst  the  eastern  ami  African  churches, 
many  instance*  occurred  in  the  third  century  of  their 
being  re-baptized.  Some  German  Baptists  in  modern 
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times,  arc  said  to  have  administered  baptism  more  than 
once  to  the  same  individuals,  who,  having  been  sepa- 
rated from  their  communion  for  misconduct,  have  been 
again  received ; and  to  converts  of  other  baptists  on 
joining  their  sect. 

The  term,  however,  derives  its  principal  importance  Af.aUjuUt* 
in  history  from  an  extravagant  body  of  professed  rdi-  of  *•«  «*- 
ion  ists,  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  Germany  and  k,rm*UoD- 
*e  Netherlands  early  in  the  sixteenth  century ; ami 
retarded,  in  no  small  degree,  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation. There  can  be  no  question  that  many  of  the 
advocates  of  that  remarkable  change  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal condition  of  Europe,  were  themselves  both  un- 
changed and  even  uureformed  by  its  influence.  It  is 
equally  clear,  that  many  political  circumstances  af- 
fected its  early  movements  ; and  tlie  Catholic  historians 
attribute  to  the  worldly  ambition  of  Luther,  the  whole 
of  that  memorable  war  of  the  peasants  in  which  the 
Anabaptists  took  the  lead.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  upon  a defence  of  the  reformer ; but  while  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  in  the  absence  of  Luther  from 
Wiitcmberg.his  coadjutor,  Melancthon,  was  undecided 
in  his  treatment  of  die  pretensions  of  the  Anabaptist 
prophets,  it  is  also  certain,  that  Luther  was  no  sooner 
acquainted  with  them,  than  he  protested  against  any 
kind  of  connection  with  such  parties.  Melancthon 
give*  this  account  of  their  first  appearance  at  Wittem- 
berg,  in  a letter  to  the  Elcctorof  Saxony.  “ Your  High- 
ness is  aware  of  the  many  dangerous  dissensions  that 
have  disturbed  your  city  of  Zwicka,  (in  Misnia),  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  Some  persons  have  been  cast 
3 x 
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ANABAP-  into  prison  there  for  their  religious  innovations.  Three 
TISTS.  of  the  ring-leaders  have  come  hither;  two  of  them  ig- 
norant  mechanics,  the  third  is  a man  of  letters.  1 have 
given  them  a hearing,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  thry 
tell  of  themselves;  namely,  that  they  are  positively 
sent  by  God  to  teach ; that  they  can  forelel  future 
events ; and,  to  be  brief,  that  they  are  on  a footing 
1 . with  prophets  and  apostles.  I cannot  describe  how  1 

phet*  vhlt  am  raove^  by  these  lofty  pretensions."  These  persons 
Witirm-  were  Nicholas  Storck,  Mark  Stubqgr,  and  Martinus 
l*T|r.  Ccllarius.  who  had  been  previously  associated  with 
Thomas  Munzer,  at  Zwicka,  in  freaks  of  the  wildest 
enthusiasm.  Storck  was  a baker  of  that  place,  who 
had  chosen  twelve  of  his  own  trade  as  his  particular 
associates,  and  called  them  hit  apostles ; and  seventy- 
two  disciples.  Stubner  had  some  learning,  which  he 
exercised  in  the  perversion  of  Scripture  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  his  companions.  This  visit  to  Wittem- 
oerg,  in  which  they  first  appear,  was  in  the  spring  of 
1522.  Luther,  on  his  return  from  banishment,  had  an 
Thdrrceep-  interview  with  these  fanatics,  whom  he  dismissed,  dc- 
LutLer  claring  to  them,  “ The  God  whom  1 serve  and  adore 
will  confound  your  vanities.”  They  appear,  from  the 
same  testimony  (Melancth.  F.pist.),  to  have  rejected 
the  baptism  of  infants,  as  invalid,  appealing  to  their 
own  revelations  as  authority  upon  the  point. 

We  next  find  Munzcr,  at  Aisled,  on  the  borders  ofThn- 
ringia,  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  where  he  inveighed 
both  against  the  Pope  and  the  Reformation.  Here  he 
gradually  flattered  the  populace  into  the  belief  of  his  being 
divinely  commissioned  to  originate  a new  political  com- 
munity, principally  by  the  interpretation  of  their  dreams. 
Numb'  is  of  them  took  a solemn  oath  to  put  to  death 
all  wicked  persons,  to  appoint  new  and  righteous  ma- 
gistrates ; and  to  unite  with  him  in  what  they  called 
the  establishment  of  a pure  and  holy  church.  Happily, 
this  design  was  discovered  and  frustrated  before  it 
could  be  carried  into  execution  at  this  place.  He  now 
retired  to  Nuremberg,  aud  being  expelled  from  thence, 
to  Mulhausen.  when  he  managed  his  attempt  with 
more  success.  In  1 525,  a vast  body  of  the  peasants,  of 
Thuringia.  Suabi  i.  and  Franconia,  had  entered  into 
his  schemes;  and  it  was  not  until  several  of  the  princes 
had  united  their  forces,  arid  had  drawn  these  fanatics, 
after  the  slaughter  of  many  thousands  of  them  in  skir- 
mishes, into  a pitched  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Muozer  urn)  Mulhaus*  n.  that  the  insurrection  was  quelled,  and  their 
liUfoliowcn  famous  leader  slain.  It  is  admitted  on  ail  hands,  that 
orcftluxmn.  the  peasantry  were  in  a very  oppressed  state  at  this 
period;  in  their  early  manifestoes,  thev  declared  that 
they  sought  for  nothiugbut  a relaxation  of  the  severity 
of  their  rhiefe,  and  some  share  of  civil  liberty;  but  the 
artifices  aud  persuasions  of  Munxer,  and  above  all,  his 
confident  predictions  of  success,  urged  them  to  despe- 
rate measures.  This  war  alone,  is  supposed  to  have  cost 
the  provinces  in  which  it  rayed,  more  than  50,000  men. 

But  though  the  early  chiefs  of  this  faction  were  thus 
ent  off,  the  principles  they  had  disseminated  were 
eagerly  cherished  by  many.  Of  these  the  leading  one 
was,  that  Christ  was  now  about  to  assume  tire  reins  of 
all  civil  government,  and  that  over  the  subj*-cts  of  his 
kingdom  and  church,  the  exercise  of  any  earthly  ma- 
gistracy was  not  only  needless,  but  an  infringement  of 
their  rights.  The  more  moderate  of  the  Anabaptists, 
according  to  Fueslin,  as  quoted  by  Mosheim,  digested 


their  opinions  into  the  following  points  of  doctrine  ANA  BAP. 
That  the  church  of  Christ  ought  to  be  exempt  from  all  TI3TS. 
sin ; that  all  things  should  be  in  common  among  the 
faithful;  that  all  usury,  tithes,  and  tribute,  ought  to 
he  entirely  abolished ; that  the  baptism  of  infants  was 
an  invention  of  the  devil ; that  every  Christian  was  io- 
vested  with  a power  of  preaching  the  gospel,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  church  stood  in  no  need  of  ministers 
or  pastors  ; that  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  civil  magis- 
trates were  absolutely  useless;  and  that  God  still  con- 
tinued to  reveal  his  will  to  chosen  persons  by  dreams 
and  visions.  It  will  not  fail  to  be  observed  by  every 
reader  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Europe  at  this, 
period,  how  singularly  such  sentiments  were  adapted 
to  the  religious  and  political  circumstances  of  the  em- 
pire ; appearing,  on  the.  one  hand,  to  accord  with  and 
complete  the  views  of  l.uther  and  his  associates,  and 
on  the  other,  to  provide  a complete  emancipation  for 
the  discontented  and  oppressed.  It  is  evident,  how 
easily  the  fanatical  leaders  of  a multitude  could  derive  a 
sanction  from  them  for  the  most  desperate  enterprises. 

Having  given  birth,  by  their  conduct,  to  various* -n,e 
penal  laws  against  them,  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  baptists  .>f 
and  Switzerland  (where  they  were  at  first  treated  with  Munster, 
great  mildness),  as  wefl  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
from  the  year  1525  to  1534,  we  find  the  Anabaptists 
at  the  latter  date,  attracting  considerable  attention  in 
Westphalia,  under  two  intrepid  and  able  leaders,  John 
Matthias  of  Haerlcm,  and  John  Hoccotd  of  Leyden. 

The  former  was  originally  a baker,  and  the  latter  a 
journeyman  Uylor;  but  both  possessed  considerable 
powers  of  oratory,  a plausible  and  confident  address, 
and  many  pretensions  to  external  sanctity.  Having 
gained  over  to  their  cause  a Protestant  preacher  of  the 
name  of  Rothman,  who  had  first  introduced  tbe  doc- 
trines of  tbe  Reformation  into  Munster,  and  one 
Chipperdoling,  a principal  citizen,  they  determined  to 
make  that  city  one  of  the  first  rank  in  the  empire,  and 
under  the  sovereignty  of  its  own  bishop,  the  centre  of 
their  future  efforts.  They  were  not  tardy  in  the  ap- 
plication of  their  principles  and  resolves.  Having  called 
in  a strong  body  of  their  convert*  from  the  environs,  in 
a night  of  the  month  of  February,  1534,  they  sicaed  They  mhwj 
the  arsenal  and  senate-house  of  the  city,  with  little  or  the  govem- 
no  opposition,  and  ran,  with  shouts  of  “ Repent  and 
be  baptized and  “ Depart  ye  ungodly,"  through  the  Cl 
streets,  brandishing  drawn  swords.  The  consuls  and 
senate,  who  governed  in  the  name  of  the  bishop,  with 
the  nobility,  church  dignitaries,  and  all  the  sober  part 
of  the  citizens,  were  sufficiently  alarmed  to  obey  this 
latter  injunction  with  all  speed,  leaving  every  thing 
they  possessed  to  tire  votaries  of  the  former.  Matthias 
now  assumed  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs ; issued 
commands,  which  it  was  declared  to  be  death  to  dis- 
ohev  ; and  though  at  first  the  old  forms  of  government 
were  preserved  in  the  election  of  a senate  and  consuls, 
t'ne  most  arbitrary  and  unbounded  authority  was  quickly 
conceded  to  him.  So  far  sincere  to  his  principles  as 
to  be  apparently  without  n wish  for  personal  aggran- 
dizement, he  ordered  all  the  convertible  property  of 
the  city  to  be  collected  together  and  invested  in  one 
fund,  to  be  managed  by  deacons  nominated  for  the 
common  benefit.  All  the  inhabitants  were  declared 
equal,  and  were  equally  provided  for  at  the  common 
tobies  (which  were  established  in  every  part  of  tho 
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ANABAP-  town) ; and  Matthias  is  said  even  to  have  prescribed  the 
TINT'S,  dishes,  of  which  he  partook  in  common  with  his  fol- 
lowers.  He  now  developed  talent*  of  no  ordinary  kind 
'as  a military  commander,  and  shared  with  the  lowest 
of  the  people  the  various  labours  he  enjoined.  Every 
one  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  trained  to  military 
duty,  and  every  hand  that  could  assist,  obliged  to  work 
upon  the  fortification  of  the  city,  or  in  replenishing  the 
. magazines.  Messengers  were  dispatched,  as  long  as 
it  was  safe,  into  the  country,  to  invite  their  brethren 
to  come  to  their  aid,  and  share  their  triumphs ; the 
city  of  Munster  being  now  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Mount  Sion,  and  the  most  confident  assurances  held 
out  to  the  various  branches  of  the  sect  in  Germany  and 
the  Low  Countries,  that  from  this  favoured  spot  their 
leaders  would  shortly  go  forth  to  the  conquest  of  all 
nations. 

Count  Waldeck  was  at  this  time  the  bishop  and 
sovereign  of  Munster,  and  possessed  both  energy  and 
experience  as  a general,  lie  surrounded  the  city  in 
about  three  months  with  a considerable  army.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  they  encamped,  before  .Matthias  sallied 
out  with  a chosen  hand,  and  putting  a large  party  of  the 
besiegers  to  the  sword,  returned  into  the  city  with  great 
exultation,  and  a valuable  booty.  The  next  day  he 
was  determined  to  venture  Iris  whole  success  on  his 
spiritual  pretensions,  and  declared  that,  alter  lire  ex- 
ample of  the  chosen  servant  of  heaven  of  old,  Gideon, 
he  would  go  forth  with  only  thirty  of  his  men,  and 
overthrow  the  host  of  his  enemies.  The  daring  part  of 
his  pledge  he  fulfilled  ; his  associates,  who  ‘felt  them- 
MattLiaa  selves  honoured  by  the  selection,  as  willingly  followed 
him,  and  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces. 

This  utter  failure  of  their  leader  made  a considerable 
momentary  sensation  in  the  city;  hut  his  wary  and  am- 
bitious coadjutor,  Boccold,  quickly  raised  the  drooping 
cause.  His  measures  at  first  were  entirely  defensive; 
but  he  was  too  well  formed  to  sustain  his  present  as- 
cendancy, to  suffer  anv  feeling  of  torpidity,  or  even 
common  calmness  to  take  possession  of  the  minds  of 
his  followers.  Visions  and  various  predictions  had  an- 
nounced some  great  event  to  be  approaching,  when  Boc- 
cold stript  himself  naked,  and  ran  through  the  city,  pro- 
claiming, “ That  the  kingdom  of  Sion  was  at  hand  ; the 
highest  things  on  earth  must  be  brought  low,  and  the 
lowest  exalted."  One  of  the  first  interpretations  of  this 
injunction  was  the  levelling  of  the  churches  to  tho 
ground ; another,  the  degrading  the  most  respectable 
of  his  associates,  Chippcrdoling,  to  the  office  of  com- 
mon-hangmen ; a third  was  to  be  still  more  formally 
announced.  In  the  month  of  June  it  was  declared  by 
a fellow-prophet,  to  be  revealed  to  him  from  heaven, 
BoectiM  that  John  Boccold  was  called  to  the  throne  of  David, 
prodaimrd  and  must  be  forthwith  proclaimed  king  in  Sion.  Boc- 
cold  solemnly,  and  on  nis  knees,  declared  the  same  im- 
portant circumstance  to  have  been  communicated  to  him- 
self; and  that  he  humbly  accepted  the  divine  intimation. 
In  the  presence  of  the  assembled  citizens  he  was  now 
hailed  as  their  monarch,  and  appeared  in  all  the  pomp 
of  his  new  dignity.  Ho  clothed  himself  in  purple, 
and  wore  a superb  crown  ; a bible  was  publicly  carried 
before  him  in  one  hand,  and  a drawn  sword  in  the 
other.  He  coined  money,  bearing  his  own  likeness : 
appointed  body  guards,  officers  of  state  and  of  his 
household,  and  nominated  twelve  judge*  of  the  people 
in  imitation  of  the  judges  of  Israel. 


This  fanatic  was  permitted  to  add  one  more  unhappy  aN'ABap- 
proof,  of  the  extravagance  of  which  the  human  mind  is  T1STS. 
capable,  while  professing  to  act  under  the  most  sacred 
sanctions.  Doubts  were  hinted  by  the  public  teachers 
of  the  obligations  of  matrimony,  and  the  ineligibility  of 
the  restraint  of  taking  no  more  wives  than  one.  At 
length  it  was  declared  to  he  an  invasion  of  spiritual 
liberty,  and  the  new  monarch  himself  confirmed  the 
wavering,  and  awed  the  fearful,  by  marrying  at  once 
three  wives.  Only  ouc  of  them,  however,  (the  widow 
of  his  predecessor),  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
queen.  Freedom  of  divorce,  and  the  most  unbridled 
licentiousness  followed  this  vile  example  amoug  the 
people ; every  good  man  in  Germany  secretly  trusted 
that  such  a scene  could  not  long  be  suffered  to  disgrace 
the  Christian  name,  and  the  German  princes  hastened 
to  afford  the  bishop  new  succours,  lu  May  1535,  the 
siege  was  converted  into  a close  blockade;  but  the 
vigilance  of  Boccold  had  left  no  poult  unguarded. 

Famine,  however,  gradually  threatened  the  besieged; 
their  supplies  were  uniformly  interrupted ; the  greatest 
horrors  were  suffered  ; and  the  courage  of  some  of  the 
sect  began  to  fail.  While  new  visions  and  revelations 
still  sustained  the  faith  of  the  multitude,  Boccold  found 
it  necessary  to  make  severe  examples  occasionally  of 
the  unbelieving;  and,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  family, 
cut  off  the  head  of  one  of  his  wives  with  his  own  hands, 
for  daring  to  express  some  doubts  of  his  diviuc  au- 
thority. But  a deserter  from  the  besiegers,  who  had 
been  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Anabaptists,  had 
discovered  a part  of  the  fortifications  rather  weaker 
than  the  rest,  and  carried  the  intelligence  to  the  bi- 
shop’s camp.  Entrusted  with  the  direction  of  a small 
detachment  (June  24),  he  ascended  the  wall  and  seized 
one  of  the  gates ; an  advantage  which,  being  observed 
from  their  entrenchments,  was  instantly  followed  up 
by  the  main  body  of  the  besieging  army,  and  though 
the  Anabaptists  defended  themselves  with  all  the  frantic 
courage  ot  enthusiasm  and  despair,  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  whole  town  sub- 
dued to  its  rightful  sovereign  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Boccold  and  Chippcrdoling  were  among  the  few  pri-  Boccold 
sorters  that  were  taken.  The  former  was  instantly  taken,  and 
loaded  with  fetters,  and,  after  having  been  paraded  in  A"*" 
mock  majesty  through  all  the  chief  towns  of  the  neigh-  **** 

bourhood,  was  brought  back  to  Munster,  and  exposed 
to  the  most  excrueiuting  tortures.  These  he  bore  with 
great  firmness;  and  though  but  twenty-six  years  of 
age  at  his  death,  retained  to  the  very  last  an  undimi- 
nished  superiority  over  his  sufferings,  and  an  unshaken 
profession  of  the  principles  of  his  party.  Thus,  after 
a precarious  and  disgraceful  dominion  of  fifteen  months, 
ended  the  kingdom  of  the  Anabaptists  at  Munster. 

During  the  whole  period  of  its  continuance,  the  re- 
formers of  Wit  tern  berg  earnestly  testified  against  its 
spirit,  and  stimulated  the  princes  of  Germany  to  put 
them  down.  “ It  is  tuy  singular  satisfaction  U>  find,” 
says  Luther  to  the  Elector  Frederic,  “ that  these  mad- 
men openly  boost  that  they  do  not  belong  to  us,  and 
that  they  have  neither  learnt  nor  received  any  thing 
from  us."  (Dupin,  and  after  him  Dr.  Robertson,  speaks 
of  the  first  Anabaptists  as  disciples  of  Luther ; for 
which,  however,  there  apjiears  to  be  no  authority.) 

" They  have  been  conversing  v'ilh  God  for  the  space 
of  three  years.  They  reckon  little  of  our  teaching 
faith,  charity,  and  the  cross,  at  Witlernberg.” — 4‘  It  is 
3x2 
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not  roy  wish  that  any  persons,  no  not  even  these  fa- 
natics, should  be  hindered  from  preaching.  Let  them 
have  free  liberty  to  exhibit  the  best  specimen  they  can 
of  their  erudition.  Let  them  teach ; but  keep  their 
hands  from  violence:  or,  if  they  will  persist  in  their 
ferocious,  seditious  practices,  it  will  then  be  your  duty 
to  restrain  them,  and  without  hesitation  to  banish 
them  your  dominions." 

In  what  sense  the  Mcnnomte  Baptists  of  Holland 
can  be  correctly  called  “ the  descendants  of  these 
Anabaptists,"  we  kuow  not ; though  Dr.  Mosheim  has 
taken  much  pains  to  prove  them  so.  They  themselves 
reject  the  appellation  as  an  “ odiosum  nomen*  (Scbyn’s 
ifiit.  Menwmitanm  pirnior  DcductioJ.  Mcnno  ex- 


pressly condemned  the  ecclesiastieo-political  notions  ANA  BAP- 
already  described,  and  treats  with  much  iudi^naiion  TTST5. 
the  licentious  tenets  and  extraordinary  pretensions  of  “ 
the  Anabaptist  prophets.  It  is  more  than  probable  retTE. 
that  the  dixeritoi  noting  principle  of  the  Munster  Ana- 
baptists  (as  far  as  any  principles  may  be  supposed  to 
have  actuated  a set  of  men  who  exhibited  at  last  the 
wildest  excesses  of  evil  passions),  that  of  the  abolition 
by  force  of  all  earthly  government  over  the  members 
of  the  Christian  church,  has  been  confounded  with 
their  most  ofaiou*  practice,  that  of  adult  baptism,  and 
that  the  former  has  been  attributed  abroad,  as  it  was 
for  a great  length  of  time  in  England,  wherever  the 
latter  was  avowed.  See  Mrs nomtf.s. 


ANABASII,  in  Antiquity,  couriers  with  important 
dispatches,  who,  for  the  greater  expedition,  travelled  on 
horseback,  or  in  chariots. 

ANABASIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  class  Pentandria,  and  order  Digynia. 

ANABATA,  in  Antiquity,  a sacerdotal  vest,  or  cope, 
covering  the  shoulders  and  back  of  the  priest 

ANABATHIIA  (ara^suw,  I ascend),  in  Antiquity, 
stones  placed  on  the  public  roads,  and  provided  by  the 
inspectors,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  horsemen  in 
mounting  and  alighting;  similar,  therefore,  to  the 
horse-blocks  of  our  owu  country.  In  a general  sense, 
it  was  applied  to  the  steps  by  which  uny  eminence  was 
ascended. 

ANABLEPS,  in  Ichthyology,  a species  of  Cobites, 
frequenting  the  shores  of  Surinam. 

ANABO,  or  An  abao,  one  of  the  Molucca  isles,  sepa- 
rated from  the  south  west  shore  of  Timor  by  a canal  only. 

ANABOI.EUM  (of  «»«  and  /3aAA w),  in  Antiquity, 
any  garment  worn  over  the  tunic,  or  coat. 

AN  ABOLEUS,  in  Antiquity,  an  equerry,  who  assisted 
his  master  to  mount  on  horseback,  bending  down  his 
hack,  from  which  his  master  raised  himself  into  his  seat. 
It  is  also  applied  to  various  engines  for  mounting  on 
horseback  with  facility. 

ANACA,  in  Ornithology,  a species  of  Psittacus,  or 
parrot,  native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil. 

ANACALYPTERIA  (awurtiXvimo',  to  uncover),  in 
Antiquity,  festivals  among  the  Greeks  on  the  day  when 
a bride  first  laid  aside  her  veil,  and  was  seen  in  publie ; 
at  which  time  she  received  presents  from  her  husband  s 
friends,  to  which  the  term  has  also  been  applied. 

ANACAMPTERIA,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  small 
inns,orhospitals,  built  adjoining  to  the  ancient  churches, 
as  receptacles  for  the  poor. 

ANACAMPHCS  (of  aen  and  Kaftwrut,  I bend),  in 
Pneumatics  and  Optics,  a term  that  has  sometimes  been 
applied  to  echoes,  as  reflecting  back  sound,  and  to 
Catoptrics,  or  the  science  of  reflecting  rays, 

ANACARDIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  class  Enneandria,  and  order  Monogynia. 

ANACATHARSIS  (of  ara  and  KaOatpofuii , to  purge 
up),  in  Medicine,  is  generally  used  for  expectoration  of 
pus,  or  mucus;  or  Anacathartics  are  medicines 
that  promote  expectoration  in  any  way,  or  that  work 
upwards,  in  distiuction  from  cathartics.  Anacathar- 
sis  has  also  been  used  among  divines  for  the  clearing 
up  of  some  obscure  passage  of  Scripture,  &c.  by  giving 
it  an  analogical  sense. 


ANACEIA,  in  Grecian  Antiquities,  the  festival  of 
Castor  aud  Pollux,  who  were  called  Anaces,  or  Anactos, 
by  the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the  regard  they  were 
supposed  to  have  shown  their  city.  Similar  appella- 
tions were  bestowed  on  some  of  the  ancient  Greek 
families,  who  were  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
their  gods,  and  who  claimed  a share  in  the  honour  of 
having  given  rise  to  these  feasts.  Cicero  de  Nat. 
Deoruin,  iii.  21.  Plutarch  in  The*.  &e. 
ANACH'ORETTE, 

Akacu'okite, 

Anaciioret'ical, 

Axcii'oret, 

Anch'omtr, 

An'cress,  or 
Axcu'orf.ss, 

Anc're,  or 
An'chok. 

Sometime  I un>  religious, 

Now  1'lke  Mi  anker  in  an  Itmis. 

Chaucer.  The  /kmiaunf  of  the  Rote.  to.  1-16.  Cl.  1. 

In  praters  & in  pni5«iKC!i.  putten  hem  inauje 
Al  for  pc  love  of  our  l»rdc.  ly  vend  ful  Isarde 
In  bnjwt  to  have  » gode  cnJc.  & heveoe  rjche  hlysse 
A*  ««» cret  it  eremite*  p‘  huldrn  hem  in  hurr  cclly*. 

Fwitfiu  of  Ptin  Plouhautn,  p.  2. 

Of  this  Dagobcrt  is  rrportyd,  that  an  holy  mere  or  hcreniy  le  of 
France,  beingc  in  hit  inedy  tacions,  shulde  see  a company  of  frendes 
which  beyoge  in  the  see  sawd  have  among  them  in  a boto  the  vmle 
of  DtSgubcrt,  and  were  coucyinge  it  towardc  peyne  ; but  (hit  spirite 
eeaayd  not  to  cry,  & to  call  to  »eyot  Deny*  and  hit  feta  we*  fur  heipc, 
y*  which  lastly  c*n*e  dad  i whyle  vrvleuictj,  and  drlyueryd  v*  *o»ta 
irom  y*  peynes  of  bit  cncmye*,  & camseyed  it  vnto  eutrlastynge 
joy.  Fahyan,  p.  lid. 

Last  of  all  he  [Will.  I.]  fiered  tl*  citty  of  Mean,  and  burnt  it 
with  our  lady  churrh.  & two  anekort  that  were  inclosed  there,  who 
perswadrd  tncmoehtr*  they  ought  not  to  fortakc  their  boo*?  and 
cauc  in  soch  estronitie.  Stove's  Chrv.  Ilowt't  Ed.  1614. 

And  it  followed  ( sailh  Maarduu-)  at  the  virgine  had  spoken : 
which  virgin  vowed  to  line  a religious  life,  and  became  an  aNcrtue 
at  Cropland.  lb. 

Our  Saviour  himself,  the  great  anllwr  of  uur  faith,  and  cvroplar 
of  <mr  piety,  did  not  ebuse  an  atirkuntr'i  or  a inonastiquc  life,  but  a 
sociable  and  alfable  way  of  convening  with  tmrtuis. 

Boyle's  Oeoantmal  Rtfleetwns,  ice.  iv.  dU.  9. 
He  [George  Ripley]  turned  Cnnnelile  At  Saint  Botolph’*,  in  Lin- 
colns lure,  and  died  an  anachronite  in  that  fraternity  in  the  year  1-ttK). 

IFarfsa’s  Hitt,  Eng.  Poetry. 
Call  not  these  wrinkles  graves  ; if  graves  they  weir-. 

They  were  love's  grave* ; or  else  be  is  no  where. 

Yctlics  not  love  dead  here,  but  here  doth  sit, 

Vowr’d  to  this  trench,  like  an  aitneAur*. 

itatnci  Elegy-  The  Autumnal. 


Aso^wpiirijc,  from  aya- 
vaipra»,  to  go  away,  |q  re- 
► tire. 

One  who  betakes  him- 
{ self  to  solitudes. 
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A \ ACTIO-  HnroWI  wn*  no!  slain  in  lit*  battel,  but  only  woniwh-tl  and  lost  hit 
HEITE  I*-!1  eve,  and  then  escaped  by  Bight  tu  Chester,  where  lie  nfter- 
^ wards  led  a holy  anchor*  :’t  Off.  Bnkrrs  Chronicle. 

No  man  need*  to  flatter,  if  lie  can  lire  at  nature  did  intend.  • • • • 
And  this  <•  true,  not  only  in  tlMMo  severe  and  anchoreiicai  and  pliilo- 
JovipUic.il  persons,  alio  lived  meanly  as  a sheep,  and  without  variety 
as  tlie  Baptist,  but  in  the  »aiue  proportion  it  is  also  true  in  every 
man  that  can  be  contented  with  that  which  is  honestly  sufficient. 

Taplor’i  Sermm’r. 

We  also  suspect  the  life  of  the  Sty  files,  or  •■cAsrftr*  of  the  pillar, 
bore  some  resemblance  to  a life  led  in  cases;  their  bndic*  bring  se- 
cured, or  screened  from  tlie  sun's  heat;  and  the  air  they  breathed 
not  being  subject  to  great  changes  or  ine<|ualitie», 

iiocoHf  Hitt,  of  t'ua den.  and  fiari/octi.aii. 

An AC1IORET8,  or  Anchorets,  in  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, were  a celebrated  order  of  religious  persons,  who 
generally  passed  their  whole  lives  in  cells,  from  which 
they  never  removed.  These  habitations  were,  in  many 
instances,  entirely  selected  ft  n mall  other  abodes  of  men; 
sometimes  in  the  depths  of  wildernesses,  in  pits,  or  in  ca- 
verns; at  other  times,  we  find  several  of  these  individuals 
fixing  their  habitations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
other,  when  their  cells  were  called  by  the  collective 
name  of  (aura,  but  they  always  lived  personally  separate, 
and  in  cells  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Thus 
the  laura  was  distinguished  from  the  cambium,  or  cou- 
vent,  where  the  monks  formed  themselves  into  a society, 
and  subsisted  on  a common  stock ; and  the  anchorite 
differed  from  a hermit  (though  his  abode  was  frequently 
called  a hermitage),  in  that  the  latter  ranged  about  at 
liberty,  while  the  former  rarely,  ami  iu  many  instances 
never,  quitted  his  cell.  But  a convent  would  sometimes 
be  surrounded  by  u luura,  to  which  the  more  devout, 
or  the  more  idle  of  the  monks  would  ultimately  retire. 
To  Paul,  the  hermit,  tlie  distinction  is  assigned  of  having 
first  devoted  himself  to  this  kind  of  solitude. 

The  order  of  Anachorites  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria, 
comprehended  in  the  first  instance,  all  those  hermits 
of  tlie  desert  who  abandoned  the  ordinary  abodes 
of  mankind,  and  wandered  amongst  the  rocks  aud 
haunts  of  wild  beasts,  nourishing  themselves  with 
roots  and  herbs  that  grew  spontaneously,  and  reposing 
wherever  they  were  overtook  by  night.  Amongst  these 
early  Anachorites,  Simeon  Stylites,  who  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  will  ever  occupy  a wretched 
immortality.  Having  passed  a long  and  severe  novici- 
ate in  a monastery,  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  this  devotee  contrived,  within  the  space  of 
a mandarin,  or  circle  of  stones  to  w hich  he  was  confined 
by  a heavy  chain,  to  ascend  a column,  gradually  raised 
from  nine  to  sixty  feet  in  height,  on  the  top  of  which  he 
assed  thirty  years  of  his  life,  and  died  of  an  ulcer  in" 
is  thigh,  without  desceuding  from  it.  Crowds  of 
pilgrims  from  Gaul  to  India  are  said  to  have  thronged 
around  his  pillar,  and  to  have  been  proud  to  supply  his 
necessities. 

In  succeeding  ages,  the  order  of  anchorets  assumed 
a more  entire  distinction  from  that  of  hermits,  and 
other  religious,  and  was  regrdated  by  its  own  rules. 
Early  in  the  seventh  century,  the  councils  began  to  uolice 
and  to  niodifv  this  kind  of  life.  u Those  who  affect  to 
be  anchorets,"  say  the  Trullan  Canons,  “ shall  first  for 
three  years  be  confined  to  a cell  in  a monastery  ; and 
if,  after  this,  they  profess  that  they  persist,  let  them 
be  examined  by  the  bishop,  or  abbot;  let  them  live 
one  year  at  large ; and  if  they  still  approve  of  their 
first  choice,  let  them  be  confined  to  their  cell,  and  not 
be  permitted  to  go  out  of  it,  but  by  consent  aud  bene- 


diction of  the  bishop,  in  case  of  great  necessity  * Fre-  ANACHO- 
quently  at  this  period  would  the  monks  of  various  HETTE. 
abbies  select  from  among  them  a brother  who  was 
thought  to  be  most  exemplary  in  his  profession,  and 
devote  him  to  this  entire  seclusion,  as  an  honour,  and 
to  give  him  the  greater  opportunity  of  indulging  hi* 
religious  contemplations.  A similar  custom  also  ob- 
tained in  the  convents ; and  there  are  even  many  in- 
stances of  men  who  became  anchorets  in  nunneries, 
and  of  women  in  the  abbies  of  monks.  The  bishop,  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  generally  presided  at 
the  ceremony  of  seclusion,  which  was  us  follows ; 

“ The  anchorite  was  to  be  advised  by  the  bishop,  or  * 
some  other  priest,  to  examine  his  conscience,  whether 
he  acted  from  piety  sincere,  or  feigned;  and  if  the 
answer  was  favourable,  the  priest  was,  by  the  order  of 
the  bishop,  to  shut  him  up.  Provision  was  first  to  be 
made  for  nis  confession,  and  that,  on  the  day  preceding 
the  cerciuotiy,  he  received  the  refection  of  bread  and 
water.  On  the  night  following  he  passed  devout  vigils 
in  the  church  nearest  the  hermitage.  On  the  morrow, 
after  an  exhortation  to  the  people  and  the  anchoret, 
the  priest  began  a reponsorv ; and,  upon  the  conclusion 
of  it,  prostrated  himself  with  his  ministers,  before  the 
step  of  the  altar,  and  said  certain  psalms.  After  these, 
the  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  neighbouring  church, 
and  an  especial  prayer  said  for  the  anchoret.  After  the 
gospel,  he  offered  a taper,  which  was  to  burn  upon  the 
altar  at  the  mass.  The  anchoret  then  read  the  sche- 
dule of  hi*  profession  (which  consisted  only  of  lire  vows 
of  obedience,  chastity,  and  stedfastuess)  at  like  step  of 
the  altar;  aud  if  he  was  a layman,  the  priest  read  it 
for  him.  He  then  made  a sign  of  his  intention,  and 
offered  it  upon  tlie  altar,  kneeling.  The  priest  con- 
secrated the  habit,  and  sprinkled  that  and  the  anchoret 
with  holy  water.  Then  followed  mass  and  litany  ; after 
which  they  went  in  procession  to  the  hermitage.  The 
riest  took  him  by  the  right  hand  and  led  him  to  the 
ouse,  which  was  then  blessed  and  shut  from  without. 

The  priest,  with  the  assistants,  retired,  leaving  the 
anchoret  within,  and  advised  the  standers-by  to  pray 
for  him.”  Fosbrookf/s  MonachUm,  4to.  1817. 

These  cells,  according  to  some  rules,  were  to  be 
only  twelve  feet  square,  of  stone,  and  with  three  win- 
dows. The  door  was  locked  upon  the  anchoret,  and 
often  walled  up.  One  of  the  windows,  when  they  were 
attached  (as  they  now  frequently  were)  to  the  building 
of  an  abbey  or  monastery,  generally  formed  the  choir, 
and  through  it  the  sacrament  was  received ; another 
was  devoted  to  the  reception  of  food ; and  the  third  for 
lights,  being  clothed  with  horn  or  glass.  Thus  affixed, 
they  were  called  anchor-hotels,  anchor-houses,  and 
t iestina,  as  that  which  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by 
St.  Dunstan,  at  Glastonbury  ; and  which,  according  to 
Osbern,  in  his  life  of  that  monk,  was  not  more  than 
five  feet  long,  two  feet  and  a half  broad,  and  barely 
the  height  of  a man.  Here  it  became  a merit  to 
invent  ingenious  self-torture.  The  recluse  would  in 
some  cases  vow  eternal  silence,  and  never  see  any 
individual  of  his  own  species  except  the  monk  who 
brought  him  his  food  ; he  would  wear  old  corslet*  of 
mail,  chains,  and  heavy  bracelets,  and  collars  of  iron 
round  his  neck,  and  immerge  himself  (as  in  the  instance 
of  the  “ holy  and  solitary*  Wulfric  of  Hastlborough, 
mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris)  in  a tub  of  cold  water, 
at  night,  to  say  the  psalter. 
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ANACIIO-  In  this  country  it  was  strictly  enacted,  according  to 
RLT1E.  Lytidwood,  that  no  anchoret  or  anchoress  should  be  put 
ANAC1  t *nto  place.  ].  Without  special  leave  of  the  uio- 
NOPALK.  cesan.  2.  Due  consideration  of  the  situation.  3.  The 
quality  of  the  person;  and  4.  The  means  of  support. 
These  last  were  derived  either  from  his  personal  fortune, 
or  manual  labour ; the  friends  of  the  religious  house 
to  which  his  cell  was  attached  ; or  the  offerings  of  the 
neighbourhood.  If  these  circumstances  were  not  pro- 
perly regarded,  the  bishop  might  be  compelled  to 
maintain  him. 

ANACHRONISM,  I From  A va,  and  xpo^c* 

Akachkonis'tick,  ) time. 

Deviation  from  the  order  of  time. 

There  arr  in  Scripture  of  thing*  that  are  werningly  confut’d,  car* 
ryme  KmMancc  of  contrariety,  aiurJirvniiMf,  nwuchitwmm*,  and 
Inc  like,  which  brings  infinite  obscurity  to  the  test. 

Hale's  CMcn  Remains. 

The  dretaei  asd  buildings  of  the  time,  arc  preserved,  though  by 
frequent  macknmamt  applied  to  the  ages  of  Scripture ; and  the 
gold  ami  colour*  arc  of  die  greatest  brightness  and  beauty. 

M 'mtpoic'i  An  red  tun  ««/'  /‘aiafiag. 

Among  die  uMoeAronutic  improprieties  which  this  iioem  contains, 
the  most  conspicuous  is  die  fiction  of  Hector's  sepulchre. 

Il’artnn’i  English  Pads. 

ANACHYTIS,  in  Natural  History,  a species  of 
worms,  of  the  second  Linmen  order,  and  of  the  species 
Echinus ; found  in  a fossil  state. 

ANACLASTIC  GLASSES,  are  acoustic  vessels  or 
vials,  generally  made  of  glass,  and  of  a bell  form,  with 
the  broader  part  or  mouth  covered.  To  the  flexibility 
of  this  bottom  or  covering,  the  characteristic  experiment 
upon  these  vessels  is  entirely*  owing.  It  is  made  (with 
regard  to  the  outward  shape  of  the  vessel)  a little  con- 
vex ; and  by  applying  the  mouth  to  the  opposite  end 
or  orifice  of  the  vial,  and  gently  exhausting  it  of  the 
air  within,  the  bottom  flics  upward  with  a loud  noise, 
and  assumes  a concave  shape.  If,  again,  we  cautiously 
breathe  into  it,  until  the  vessel  is  sufficiently  inflated, 
the  bottom  will  rebound  into  its  former  shape  with  a 
similar  explosion.  Much  depends,  of  course,  in  the 
formation  of  these  vrssels,  tq*>n  the  even  grain  of  the 
lass  that  is  used,  and  on  the  shape  of  them  being 
uly  proportioned.  They  were  first  invented  at  Gol- 
bach,  in  Germany  (see  Ros.  IsnttUi  Oribam  Sc  bed.  de 
Vitri* Anadasticis  Ephcm.  Acad.  Sat.  Curiotorum  ii. ann.  3. 
p.  489),  and  are  still  principally  manufactured  in  that 
country. 

ANACLASTICS  (of  a^n  and  vXnw,  to  break),  an  ob- 
solete name  for  that  branch  of  the  scienoe  of  Optics 
now  called  Dioptrics. 

ANACLETERIA,  in  Antiquity,  festivals  solemnized 
when  kings  and  princes  came  to  the  actual  exercise  of 
the  regal  office,  and  issued  their  avairXi^ic  or  procla- 
mation of  that  event  to  the  people.  Polyb.  Uut.  xviii. 
tt  Legal.  Ectog.  88. 

ANACLETICUM  (of  aro,  and  caXcw,  to  call),  in  An- 
tiquity, a peculiar  blast  of  the  trumpet  calculated  to 
renew  the  ardour  of  the  troops  when  flying,  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  return  and  renew  the  combat. 

AKACL1NOPALE  (of  ava,  kXivw,  to  recline,  and 
ojtXop,  arms),  in  Antiquity,  a method  of  wrestling 
wherein  the  combatants  threw  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  and  made  use  both  of  their  nails  and  teeth  in 
ihe  combat ; it  was  thus  distinguished  from  the  more 


manly  orthopale,  and  the  other  contests,  in  which  the  an  a CL b 
champions  stood  erect.  NOPAi.k 

ANACLINTF.RIA,  in  Antiquity,  pillows  upon  which  — 
the  guests  used  to  lean,  and  which  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  furniture  of  the  dining  couch.  The  tricli-  - , ' . 

nary  couch  had  a pillow  at  the  head  and  feet,  another 
at  the  back,  and  another  at  the  breast.  Some  authors 
confine  this  term  to  that  on  which  the  head  rested  oc- 
casionally, others  to  that  which  sup|K)rted  the  bock. 

For  more  upon  these  ancient  postures  at  meals,  see  the 
article  Accu  ration. 

ANACOLLEMA,  in  Medicine,  nn  application  of 
drying,  or  astringent  substances  to  the  forehead,  for 
defluxions  of  the  eyes. 

ANACOSTE,  or  Anascote,  in  Commerce,  a kind  of 
woollen-diaper  stuff  somewhat  resembling  serge,  but 
with  less  knap  upon  it,  about  u French  ell  in  width, 
and  sold  in  pieces  containing  about  20  ells.  It  is  a 
manufactory  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  Leyden 
in  Holland,  and  is  principally  consumed  in  Spain, 
where  it  is  iti  gTeut  request. 

ANACRF.ONETIC,  in  Poetry,  a name  frequently 
given,  after  Anacreon,  the  father  of  convivial  and  ama- 
torial  lyrics,  to  this  species  of  composition.  In  our 
qountrv,  except  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore, 
it  has  been  cultivated  with  little  success ; the  structure 
of  modern  languages,  and  the  amelioration  of  modern 
manners  by  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  having  equally, 
perhaps,  discouraged  the  numerous  imitators  of  the 
Teian  muse.  The  German  poets,  however,  are  said  to 
bo  more  successful  in  the  Anacreontic  verse,  and 
Gleira,  in  particular,  has  been  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  German  Anacreon.  We  refer  to  the 
article  Anachkon,  in  our  Historical  and  Biographical 
Division,  vol.  ix.  p.  254,  for  some  of  the  best  English 
specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetry. 

ANACRISLS  (of  «v«i  and  x-po-v.  to  judge),  in  Anti- 
quity, the  ceremony  of  examining  the  Athenian  archons 
in  the  senate  house  previous  to  their  admission  into  the 
office. 

ANACROSIS,  in  Antiquity,  that  part  of  the  Pythian 
song  which  descriln’s  the  preparation  for  the  combat 
of  Python  and  Apollo. 

ANACTOR1A,  or  Anacyomum,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, a town  of  Epirus,  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
Vonizza,  which  terminates  a peninsula  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf  of  'Ambracin.  It  was  originally  a colony 
from  Corinth,  mid  was  the  occasion  of  many  quarrels 
between  that  city  and  the  Corcyrtean*.  After  the 
battle  of  Acliutn,  Augustus  removed  the  inhabitants  to 
the  city  of  Nicopolts.  Thucyp.  I.  55.  Plin.  v.  29. 

ANACYCLUS,  a genus  of  plants  l>elonging  to  the 
class  Syngenesia,  and  order  Polygamia  Superflua. 

ANADAVAD.EA,  in  Ornithology,  a small  Indian 
bird,  frequently  brought  into  this  country,  having  the 
beak  of  a chaffinch  and  the  leet  of  a lark. 

ANADKMA,  in  Antiauity,  the  ornament  for  the 
head,  with  which  the  victors  were  honoured  at  the 
sacred  games. 

AN'ADEMK,  A from  arafow,  to  bind  round. 

See  Diadem.  A garland. 

The  virgin  huntress  sworn  to  Dinn’*  bow. 

Here  in  this  shade  her  quarries  did  bestow, 

And  fur  their  nyraphalt,  building  amorous  bower*, 

Oft  dnrst  tliis  tree  with  anmtlems  of  flower*. 

Drayton’s  OuL 
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ANA*  Wail*  i*  now  no  more.  Nor  from  the  hill 

l>K-|MK-  Will  she  more  piuckc  for  thee  the  daffodil!, 

Nor  moke  sweet  a twdmu  to  gird  thy  brow: 

A NAG  A L-  Yet  in  the  grmeihe  run*;  * river  now. 

LlJs,  IV.  Bmrnc't  Brit,  !’«>.  boot  ii.  song  in. 

ANADIPLOSIS  (of  qrn,  again;  and  ctwXo*,  to 
double),  in  Rhetoric,  a reduplication  of  the  concluding 
word  in  the  foregoing  member  of  a verse  or  sentence ; 
as  in  our  Saviour’s  advice,  “ I will  forewarn  you  whom 
ye  shall  fear : Fear  him  which  after  He  hath  killed  hath 
power  to  cast  into  helf;  yea,  I say  unto  you,  fear  him.* 
Luke  xii.  5.  Or  in  the  following  be  autiful  stanza,  from 
an  ancient  poem  on  angling,  quoted  by  Walton — 

Let  them  that  lUt,  these  pastimes  still  punac— 

• •••*••••• 

1 count  it  higher  pleasure  to  behold — 

• •«••••••• 

The  hill*  and  mountains  raised  from  the  plains, 

Tlic  plains  extended  level  nub  live  ground, 

Tlie  ground*  divided  iutu  sundry  veins, 

The  veins  enclosed  with  rivers  runnhiu'  round; 

These  rivers,  making  way  through  nature's  c Indus, 

With  headlong  course  into  the  *r*  profound  j 

Tin’  raging  sea,  beneath  the  vallwj  tour, 

W here  laics  and  rills  and  rivulets  do  flow, 

ANADROMOUS,  in  Ichthyography,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  fislu  s that  migrate  annually  from  salt  water  to 
fresh,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn;  of 
which  the  salmon  is  a remarkable  instance. 

ANADYOMENE,  in  Antiquity,  an  exquisite  paint- 
ing of  Venus,  ascribed  to  Apelles,  which  originally 
adorned  the  temple  of  /Esculupius,  in  the  island  of  Cos. 
It  represented  the  goddess  rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  in 
the  act  of  wringing  her  hair.  Augustus  transferred  ii 
to  the  temple  of  Julius  Ctrsar,  and  remitted  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cos  a tribute  of  a hundred  talents  in  return  ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  figure  having  been  injured,  no 
Roman  painter  could  be  found  to  supply  it.  Plim. 
xxxr.  10.  Ovid  tie  A . iii.  v.  401,  Arc. 

ANADYR,  a river  of  Siberia,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  lake  Yoanko,  and  falls  into  the  sea  of  Anadyr, 
from  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

ANADYRSK04,a  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  above 
river,  in  Ion.  166°,  14'  E.,  and  lal.  66°,  9*  Nf.  It  was 
erected  in  the  year  1649,  by  a Russian  hunter,  named 
Deschnew. 

ANADYSIS,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  an  ancient 
term  to  denote  emersion  in  baptism,  as  opposed  to  the 
KanifvtTif,  or  immersion. 

ANjEDF.IA  (according  to  Junius,  from  ayairm,  in- 
nocence), in  Antiquity,  a silver  stool  placed  in  the 
Areopagus  for  the  accused  to  sit  upon  during  examina- 
tion. The  accuser  was  placed  on  a stool  opposite, 
called  hybris,  or  injury,  und  asked  the  party  accused, 
“ Are  you  guilty  of  tins  fact?  How  came  you  to  com- 
mit it?  Who  were  your  accomplices?"  To  which  three 
questions  the  defendant  was  obliged  to  give  direct 
answers. 

ANAESTHESIA  (of  a,  priv.  and  a«riWo/rni,  to  feel), 
m Medicine,  a privation  of  the  sense  of  touch.  Cullen 
ranks  it  in  the  order  Dystesthesi®,  class  Locales. 
Whatever  injure*  the  nervous  influence,  either  in  the 
brain  or  in  the  numerous  channels  by  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, has  a tendency  to  produce  this  disorder. 
Warm  bathing.  Misters,  and  sinapisms,  arc  the  general 
remedies.  See  Mkoicinp,  Div.  ii. 

ANAGALLI8,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Pcntandria  and  order  Monogynia. 


ANAGLYPHICF,  or  Anagltphia,  in  Ancient ANAGLY- 
Sculpture,  that  work  wherein  the  strokes  are  promi-  PHICL. 
nent,  or  embossed ; the  opposite  sort,  which  has  the 
strokes  indented,  is  called  Diaglyphicc.  GRAM. 

ANAGNIA,  now  Anagni,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
the  capital  city  of  the  Hcrnici,  in  Latium,  celebrated 
for  its  riches  and  illustrious  families.  When  Anthony 
had  divorced  Octaviaand  married  Cleopatra,  he  struck 
a medal  in  this  city.  It  is  30  miles  from  Koine,  and 
is  a bishop’s  see.  Cic.  Att.  xvi.  8.  Plinv  iii.  c.  5. 

Stuab.  v. 

ANAGNOSES,  or  Akagkosmata,  (from  ora  and 
yi>'w.7*.w,  I know),  in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  a book  of 
the  lessons  of  the  Greek  church  during  the  year. 

ANAGNGSTA,  in  Antiquity,  a literary  servant  in 
the  establishment  of  families  of  distinction,  employed 
to  read  to  them  during  meals. 

ANAGOGIA,  in  Antiquity,  an  annual  feast  in 
honour  of  Venus,  celebrated  at  Eryx,  iu  Sicily,  where  * 
she  had  a temple,  and  from  which  place  she  was  said 
to  retreat  into  Africa  for  nine  days,  when  she  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  doves  of  the  vicinity.  The  return  of 
the  goddess  was  commemorated  by  u feast  named  Ca- 
tagogin. 

ANAGOGICKS,  \ Avaytty q from 

Avaoooical,  ( ay*  ay w,  to  lead,  or  draw 
upwards.  Applied  to  the  withdrawing,  or  abstraction, 
the  rising  or  elevation  of  the  mind  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  things ; lofty,  exalted,  recondite,  mysterious. 

They,  druidc  the  >cripture  into  faurr  iomi,  the  !>lt«ral|,  tropo- 
logicnl,  allegorical!  and  anagt>*icaU 

The  a hale  It'erlifi  a)  II'.  Tyndall,  he  fo.  166.  e.  1. 

The  allegory  i*  appropriate  to  fayth,  mid  the  anegcgtcul!  to  hope 
and  tliingcs  ubou«.  Id . lb. 

ANAGOGY  (vruyamj).  in  Theology,  sometimes  used 
by  ecclesiastical  writers  for  an  elevation  of  the  mind  to 
things  spiritual  and  eternal,  and  opposed  to  toropia — 
history.  It  is  applied  more  particularlv  to  Jewish  and 
other  expositions  of  the  types  of  the  law  of  Moses;  see 
the  quotations  above. 

AN'AGRAM,  From  Am  and  ypap- 

Anagramhat'ical,  k pa%  a letter,  from  ypatftv, 

As  AORAM  VAT1CALLT,  \ tO  WlitC.  Applied  tO 

Anagram'matism,  / the  transposition  of  the 

An  ao ram'matisk,  V letters  of  words  so  as 

As’agk  am'm  atize.  / to  form  other  words  of 

a different  signification. 

Rea.  And  *ee  where  Juno,  whose  great  muisa 
Is  Univ,  in  the  iiu^rmi, 

Displays  her  gflttrnag  state  and  chair. 

As  she  enlightened  all  the  air  f 

Ben  Johnson's  Mat-  of  flymen.  . 

I have  largely  written  his  life  in  my  " Ecclesiastical  History 
and  may  truly  say  with  hint  wlso  constantly  returned  to  all  inqninrn. 

Nil  win*  »«i,  1 can  make  no  new  addition  thereunto  ; only  since 
l met  with  this  Anagram  : 

Joxnvii  Wmftfoii  r»u» : 

AW  vi  egil,  J*i<i  Jetmi. 

F m Uer't  H "orthiet — f.incolne-shirt. 

The  only  quintessence  that  hitherto  the  alchymy  of  wit  could 
draw  out  of  mime*,  is  Anagrammulisme.  or  Mctagr.1  initial  rime,  which 
is  a dissolution  of  a itatw,  truly  written,  into  its  letter*  as  its  ele- 
ment*, and  a now  connexion  of  it  by  arUficiul  transposition,  with- 
out addition,  subtraction,  or  change  of  any  letter  into  dllTerrut 
word*,  m., king  some  perfect  sense  apply  able  to  the  person  turned. 

Camden  l Remains. 

Tlie  whole  sv*tem  of  the  created  universe,  consisting  of  body, 
and  particular  incorporeal  sub* lances  or  souls,  in  the  surccsrivc  ge- 
nera Uuna  and  cortuptiuiu  or  deaths,  uf  uwu  aud  other  an  ini  ait,  w^. 
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according  to  them  [the  ancient  atoubts],  really  nnOung  else  Ut*t  ono 
GUAM.  ftJxt  the  »an*c  thing  perpetually  eiuip-ammatiictl,  nr  bat  like  many 
* ’ different  tyilUiln  and  words  variously  and  successively  composed 

a 1C  \t  EC.  out  of  the  tana  pre-esWent  elements  or  letters. 

xSl  VMAvtrth-*  Intel,  Sf*m. 

The  utmost  extent  of  their  genius  lies  in  naming  their  country  ha- 
bitation by  a hill,  a mount,  a bowk,  a harrow,  a castle,  a ban.ui,  a 
ford,  and  the  like  ingenious  conceit*.  Yet  these  are  eicevdcd  by 
others,  whereof  some  have  contrived  aniigrawwatiroi  appellations  from 
half  their  own  and  their  wises'  names  joined  together. 

Srift.  On  Barb.  Dent.  in  JrWaad. 
[Robert  Fludd  hath]  published  Ta  book],  under  the  muse  of  Uudalji 
Otrtb,  that  is,  anagrammaStcaUy.  ll<A>erl  i Find. 

II  Ws  Atitemc  Otonicnm. 

When  the  anogArwiu  -for  tnkes  a name  to  work  upon,  he  considers 
it  at  first  as  a iniue  not  broken  up,  which  will  not  shew  the  treasure 
it  contains,  until  he  sh*U  have  spent  many  hour*  in  the  search  of  it; 
for  It  is  his  business  to  find  out  one  word  that  conceal*  it*clf  in  ano- 
ther, and  to  esaroine  the  Inicn  in  all  the  variety  of  station*  in  which 
ttey  can  jmsiibly  be  ranged.  .Spcrfoier,  .Vo.  60. 

The  Roman  Anagram  seems  lo  have  been  strictly 
confined  to  the  dividing  one  word  into  two  or  more, 
retaining  their  original  order.  Thus  Aulus  Gellius 
mentions  an  oenigma  of  the  god  Terminns,  founded 
on  the  anagram,  Ter  Minus,  1.  xii.  c.  6. 

Modem  anagrammatists  transpose  the  entire  of  the 
letters  in  any  way  that  will  answer  the  ptirposes  of  this 
literary  trifling ; in  the  History  of  France  wc  find  the 
appointment  of  anagrainmntist  to  Lonis  XIU.  was 
worth  1,200  livres  per  annum,  and  the  French  arc  said 
to  have  had  the  honour  of  introducing  the  art,  as  it  is 
now  practised,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  It  seems 
to  need  no  illustrations  after  those  already  given. 

ANAGROS,  in  Commerce,  a Seville  measure  of 
com,  somewhat  larger  than  the  Paris  mine ; forty-six 
of  them  being  equal  to  10£  quarters,  I-ondon. 

ANAGYRIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  belonging 
io  the  class  Dccandria,  and  ortlcr  Monogynia. 

ANAGYROS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a district  of 
Attica,  between  Phalarcus  and  the  promontory  of 
Sunium,  where  the  above  plant  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  great  abundance  ; and  from  its  smelling  more 
fetid  the  more  it  was  handled,  it  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
verb of u Anagyrum  commovere,*'  the  bringing  of  mis- 
fortunes upon  one’s  self.  Strait,  ix  Pm?*,  xxvii.  4. 

ANAHUAC.the  name  anciently  given  by  the  Indians 
to  all  those  parts  of  New  Spain  lying  between  the  1 4th 
and  the  21st  degrees  of  latitude.  They  are  now  com- 
prehended in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  or  New  Spain. 

ANAITIS.  in  Ancient  Mythology;  also,  and  more 
generally,  called  Tan  a is,  which  see. 

ANAK-SUNGEI,  a kingdom  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Sumatra,  extending  from  the  river  Manjuta  to  the 
Urei.  This  kingdom  owe*  its  origin  to  the  decay  of 
Indraptira.  Its  first  monarch,  whose  name  was  Gu- 
lema,  was  established  in  the  year  1695,  through  the 
aid  of  the  English.  The  capital  is  Moco  Moco.  The 
country  being  for  the  most  part  inhabited  bv  Suma- 
trans, under  their  own  chiefs,  the  supreme  authority  is 
under  gTeat  restrictions  here. 

ANALCO,  a jurisdiction,  or  alcadia  mayor  of  Ga- 
licia, in  New  Spain,  comprehended  in  the  bishopric  of 
Guadalaxara,  from  which  it  is  about  a league  distant 
to  the  east,  and  80  leagues  west  of  Mexico.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  four  other  inferior  jurisdictions  in  New 
Spain. 

ANALECTA  (of  araAiyw,  I gather),  in  Antiquity, 
was  the  waste  incut  or  fragments  which  fell  from  the 


table  to  the  ground.  Also  the  name  of  a servant  whose  ANALKC- 
office  it  was  to  collect  together  what  was  left  at  the  TA. 
end  of  a meal.  Analecta  has  likewise  been  applied  — 
in  a literary  sense  to  various  collections  of  short  pieces 
or  fragments. 

ANALEMMA,  in  Geometry,  an  orthographical  pro- 
jection of  the  sphere  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  by 
perpendiculars  drawn  from  every  point  of  that  plane, 
the  eye  being  supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance 
east  or  west.  Consequently  the  solstitial  colure  and 
its  parallels  arc  thrown  into  concentric  circles  equal  to 
the  real  circles  of  the  sphere.  All  circles  having  their 
planes  at  right  angles  with  the  solstitial  colure,  vi2.  the 
equinoctial,  the  equinoctial  colure,  the  horizon,  Sic, 
become  right  lines  of  equal  length  with  the  diameters 
of  those  circles;  and  all  oblique  circles  are  projected 
into  ellipses  whose  transverse  axis  is  equal  to  their 
respective  diameters.  See  Geometry  in  Purr  Ma- 
thematics, Div.  i. 

The  An  a lemma  is  also  an  astronomical  instrument 
on  which  the  above  projection  is  described,  furnished 
with  a cursor,  or  moveable  horizon,  and  useful  in  ascer- 
taining the  Sun's  rising  and  setting,  the  length  and 
hour  of  the  day,  as  well  us  for  laying  down  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  See.  in  the  construction  of  dials. 

ANALEPTICS  (of  ara Xapjiaru,  to  restore  or  re- 
cover), in  Medicine,  restoratives,  whether  applied  by 
way  of  food  or  medicine,  to  an  emaciated  or  exhausted 
constitution.  It  is  a term  exploded  by  Dr.  Cullen  as 
too  ambiguous  for  scientific  use.  Analcpsis  is  an  old 
term  of  similar  import,  denoting  the  restoration,  Sic.  of 
such  parties. 

AXALIS,  in  Entomology,  the  specific  name  of  va- 
rious genera  of  insects  in  the  Linntran  and  Fubrician 
arrangement.  Sec  Entomology,  Div.  ii. 

ANALOG1STA,  in  Civil  Law,  a tutor  declared  by 
will  or  other  instrument  not  to  be  legally  responsible 
for  his  actions.  The  degree,  however,  to  which  this 
exemption  could  be  availing  is  matter  of  dispute. 

ANALOGIZE,  \ AmAoyia  (from  ora,  and 

Anai/oot,  I \oy«c).  ifww.  tmXop*.  Inline, 

Analogical,  \ says  Cicero,  Comparatio,  pro- 

Anal'ooovs,  ( portion e did  potest. 

Akal'ogal,  \ Our  application  of  these 

An  al'ogoubly.  ) words  must  be  collected  from 
the  examples  subjoined. 

Hr  call*- th  still  ike  Lsrdn  body  tlw  con  icrejgat  toil  re  Jemed  with 
C brutes  U»dj  a*  be  dyd  before,  and  alto  iu  the  chapter  foiowyng 
fetching  hi*  anj/ngir  atul  similitude  at  the  n*tuf,«ll  body. 

The  H'Aele  H'orkfl  af'Tyndull,  Ate.  f«.  475,  c.  1. 

Fir* l Albion  i*  no  lutin  word,  nor  hath  the  aR4.'i*^ir,  that  is  to  any, 
tlw  proportion  or  aimilitude  of  lalinr,  for  a ho  hath  found  thi»  til- 
lable an,  at  the  code  of  a latin  word.  Grafton,  vol.  i.  p.  S5. 

Si.  Paul  loved  the  Jews,  brrim**  they  were  hi*  brethren  accord- 
ing to  the  lie  si  i : nr  that  are  of  tin*  Hen  thru,  by  the  same  airaJogy, 
ought  to  lie  a*  tenderly  affected  towards  thr  rest  of  our  brethren. 

llmle't  fi  olden  Remains. 

Quadruped*-*  oviparvMA*,  as  frog*,  lizard*.  crocodile*,  have  their 
joy  at*  and  motive  tloarc*  more  .maJi^oitdg  framed  unto  our*. 

JlreuV*  1 'nfamr  f’mmrr. 

Kverv  one  knon*  that  ■nn/ngy  i*  a Greek  word,  used  by  inatlie- 
matiriuii*  to  signify  u aituilitink-  of  prtqiorliows.  For  Instance,  w hen 
we  observe  that  ivui  ii  to  sis,  as  three  is  to  nine,  this  similitude  or 
equality  of  proportion  is  lenred  aitaiogir- 

lip.  Berkeley's  Mutatt  Philm. 

The  schoolmen  tell  «*  tlvcrc  b anala/ty  between  intellect  and  sight ; 
forasmuch  ns,  intellect  is  to  the  mind,  what  right  it  Jo  the  body.  Ami 
that  ha  who  governs  the  state  b unu/.^ew  to  him  who  atoci*  u ship. 
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AXAT.O-  Hcikc  n prince  U analogically  •tiled  a pilot,  being  to  the  ttntc  m a 
<jY.  pitot  is  U»  tlie  vrisel.  By.  Berkeley's  Minnie  Vhito. 

The  title  of  the  subject  to  personal  liberty  Dot  only  is  founded  on 
ancient,  and  therefore  the  most  sacred  laws:  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
whole  analogy  of  tlie  po% eminent  <uid  constitution. 

Hutory  af  England. 

We  hare  word*  which  arc  proper,  and  nut  analogical,  to  express 
Use  various  ways  in  which  wc  perceive  external  objects  by  die  senses; 
such  as  feeling,  sight,  taste  r but  wc  arc  often  utilised  to  use  these 
words  analogically,  to  eiprvsa  other  Dowers  of  the  mind  which  are  of 
a very  different  nature.  Beid’t  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind. 

All  the  reformations  we  have  hitherto  made,  have  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  of  reference  to  antiquity  ; and  I bo|ie,  nay,  I am  jwr- 
soadeil.  that  all  thaw  which  possibly  may  he  made  hereafter,  will  tie 
Oarcfuilj  funned  open  analogical  precedent,  authority,  and  example. 

li.« rfce,  «m  ike  French  HewUtnm. 

Tlie  unction  of  our  Lord  was  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
him  at  bis  baptism.  This  was  auulcgotu  to  die  ceremony  of  auoiiit- 
ing.  Hartley's  Sermons. 

Systems  of  uialerial  bodies,  diversly  figured  and  situated,  if  se- 
parately considered,  represent  the  object  of  the  desire,  which  is 
analogized  by  attraction  or  gravitation,  CAcyne. 

Analogy,  in  Philosophy,  a species  of  resemblance 
or  agreement  in  some  respects  between  two  or  more 
tilings  that  tidier  in  other  respects.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
partial  resemblance  without  an  entire  agreement;  and 
becomes  the  stronger  in  proportion  to  there  being  a 
greater  number  or  variety  of  particular  in  which  evi- 
dently distinct  things  or  events  agree,  and  weaker  as 
the  alleged  points  of  agreement  appear  few  or  uncon- 
nected. In  the  logic  of  the  schoolmen  there  are  three 
kinds  of  analogy,  upon  which  we  arc  taught  that  wc 
may  safely  reason : 1 . Sameness  of  nature  in  the  rea- 
son of  the  common  denomination,  co-existing  with  dif- 
ference of  degree  or  order,  as  the  analogy  between 
a man  and  a brute,  as  animals  ; and  this  is  called  the 
analogy  of  inequality.  2.  Sameness  in  the  reason  of 
the  common  name,  with  a difference  in  respect  of  ha- 
bitude, as  strength  may  be  analogically  attributed  both 
to  a man  and  an  exercise;  which  is  called  the  analogy 
of  attribution.  3.  A proportional  similarity  arising  out 
of  the  effects  or  uses  of  things  really  differing  in  their 
nature,  as  in  the  analog)'  between  the  eye  of  man  and 
his  mental  perception ; and  this  is  termed  the  aualogy 
of  proportionality . 

In  the  inductive  philosophy  of  modern  times,  and 
latterly  in  several  or  our  most  respectable  works  on 
morality  and  religion,  a just  and  beautiful  use  has  been 
made  of  the  argument  from  analogy.  Newton  gives  it 
the  second  place  amongst  his  laws  of  philosophising, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  established  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  parts  of  his  system,  as  arising  out  of  the 
doctrine  of  gravitation,  on  its  sober  and  patient  use. 
Other  philosophers,  again,  making  his  conclusions  their 
foundation,  and  building  still  higher  with  the  game 
kind  of  materials,  having  observed  the  great  similarity 
between  the  planets  of  our  system,  their  revolutions 
round  the  sun,  their  motions  upon  their  respective 
axes,  their  attendant  satellites,  &c.  have  peopled  by 
analogy  first  this  system  of  planetary  worlds  with  in- 
telligent inhabitants,  and  various  orders  of  subordinate 
creatures;  and  then  *'  worlds  on  worlds,”  marshalled 
apparently  by  the  same  great  laws  of  nature,  as  they 
arc,  unquestionably,  by  the  same  mighty  hand. 

There  can  be  no  mode  of  argument  that  requires 
more  acuteness  of  observation  and  integrity  of  mind 
{in  every  sense  of  the  term),  than  that  which  would 
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build  any  thing  important  on  alleged  analogies  in  ANALO- 
science  or  morals.  To  say  nothing  of  the  dreams  of  t*Y. 
the  schoolmen  when  the  physical  operations  of  nature 
were  so  little  known,  in  comparison  with  the  present 
state  of  philosophy,  abundant  instances  of  the  domi- 
nion of  fancy  and  hypothesis  in  analogies  of  recent  dis- 
covery will  be  present  to  the  recollection  of  every  in- 
telligent reader,  from  Dr.  Darwin,  in  the  philosophical, 
to  Mr.  Owen,  in  the  moral  world. 

Mr.  Ixickc  observes,  that  in  those  things  which  sense 
cannot  discover,  analogy  becomes  the  great  rule  of 
probability.  And  these  he  divides  into  two  principal 
clauses:  1.  The  existence,  nature,  and  operations  of 
finite  immaterial  beings  without  us ; as  spirits,  angels, 
devils,  &c.  or  the  existence  of  material  beings,  which, 


either  from  their  smallness  in  themselves,  or  remote- 
ness from  us,  our  senses  cannot  notice.  2.  The  manner 
of  operation  in  most  parts  of  the  works  of  nature. 
“ We  see  animals  are  generated,  nourished,  and  move," 
he  remarks,  “ the  loadstone  draws  iron ; and  the  parts 
of  a candle  successively  melting,  turn  into  flame,  and 
give  us  both  light  and  heat.  These  and  the  like  effects 
wc  sec  and  know : but  the  causes  that  operate,  aud 
the  manner  they  are  produced  in,  we  can  only  guess, 
and  probably  conjecture.  For  these  and  the  like, 
coming  not  within  the  scrutiny  of  human  senses,  can* 
not  be  examined  by  them,  or  be  attested  by  any  body ; 
and  therefore  can  appear  more  or  less  probable  only 
as  they  more  or  less  agree  to  truths  that  are  established 
in  our  minds,  and  as  they  hold  proportion  to  other 
parts  of  our  knowledge  and  observation.”  And  “ thus 
finding  in  all  parts  of  the  creation  that  fall  under  human 
observation,  that  there  is  a gradual  connection  of  one 
with  another,  without  any  great  or  discernible  gaps 
between,  in  all  that  great  variety  of  things  we  see  in 
the  world,  which  are  so  closely  linked  together,  that  in 
the  several  ranks  of  beings  it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
the  bounds  bgtwixt  them ; we  have  reason  to  be  per- 
suaded, that  by  such  gentle  steps  things  ascend  up- 
wards in  degrees  of  perfection.  Things,  as  far  as  we 
can  observe,  lessen  and  augment  as  the  quantity  does 
in  a regular  cone;  when,  though  there  be  a manifest 
odds  betwixt  the  bigness  of  the  diameter  at  a remote 
distance,  yet  the  difference  between  the  upper  and 
under,  when  they  touch  one  another,  is  hardly  dis- 
cernible." This  great  philosopher  then  proceeds  to 
furnish  in  himself  an  instance  of  the  constant  pro- 
pensity of  the  human  mind  to  pursue  the  argument 
from  analogy  to  excess,  by  including  the  being  and 
perfections  of  the  Creator  among  these  “ ascending 
steps,"  toward  which  the  rule  of  analogy  would  bring 
us,  “ every  one”  being  “at  no  great  distance  from 
the  next  to  it.”  We  have  observed  upon  the  absurdity 
of  this  attempted  analogy  between  all  finite  and  the 
Only  Infinite  heing  in  another  place.  See  the  article 
Angel,  in  this  Division. 

The  unquestionable  analogy  between  the  animal,  ve- 
getable, and  mineral  kingdoms  of  nature,  has  encouraged 
the  practical  philosopher  to  many  useful  discoveries. 
Alike  combining  an  incomparable  mechanism  in  their 
parts,  with  an  organization  adapted  to  their  respective 
grades  in  creation ; alike  exhibiting  growth,  dependence 
on  what  we  call  the  elements  of  nature  for  support ; and 
periods  of  comparative  perfection,  disease,  and  decay, 
they  bear  indispensable  relations  to  each  other,  aud  while 
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ANALO-  distinctions  sufficiently  obvious  ora  found  between  them, 
GY-  as  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  no  separating  lines  can 
be  drawn.  The  mineral  grows,  the  vegetable  feeds,  if 
it  do  not  steep,  and  protects  its  young  shouts,  with 
almost  a parental  care  ; animal  instincts  are,  in  many 
instances,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  reason;  ami 
throughout  the  universe,  a*  Paley  says,  “ there  is  a 
wonderful  proportioning  of  one  thing  to  another.-  As 
suitableness  to  every  class  of  its  in  habitants  characterizes 
the  earth  ; a correspondency,  or  analogy  must  be  found 
between  them  all.  The  last-mentioned  author,  indeed, 
grounds  many  of  his  admirable  Rvidenccaof  the  Existence 
and  Attributes  of'  the  l)tity,  on  the  striking  analogies 
amougst  themselves,  and  with  the  most  ingenious  con- 
triton*,  e*  of  man,  which  the  works  of  nature  srpply  to  the 
most  ordinary  observer.  We  refer  to  his  chapter  (xii) 
On  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  chapter  (xv)  on  Relations 
in  particular.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
a liner  instance  of  correct  analogy,  as  indicating  un- 
questionable design  in  both  cases,  than  that  which  is 
alleged  in  the  following  parallel  between  the  digestive 
organs,  and  the  operations  of  a manufactory. 

“ In  men  and  quadrupeds,  the  aliiueut  is  first  broken 
and  bruised  by  mechanical  instruments  of  mastication, 
viz.  sharp  spikes  or  hard  knobs,  pressing  against  or  rob- 
bing upon  one  another;  thus  ground  and  comminuted, 
it  is  carried  by  a pipe  into  the  stomach,  where  it  waits 
to  und«  rgo  a great  chymical  action,  which  we  call  di- 
gestion : when  digested,  it  is  delivered  through  an  orifice, 
which  opens  and  shuts  as  there  is  occasion,  into  the 
first  intestine : there,  after  being  mixed  with  certain 
proper  ingredients,  poured  through  a hole  in  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  it  is  further  dissolved : in  this  state,  the  milk , 
chyle,  or  part  which  is  wanted,  and  which  is  suited  for 
animal  nourishment,  is  strained  off  by  the  mouths  of 
very  small  tubes,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  intes- 
tines; thus  freed  from  the  grosser  parts,  the  precolated 
fluid  is  carried  by  a long,  winding,  but  traceable  course, 
into  the  main  stream  of  the  old  circulation  ; which  con- 
veys it,  in  its  progress,  to  every  part  of  the  body.  Now 
1 say  again,  compare  this  with  the  process  of  a manu- 
factory; with  the  making  of  cider,  for  example;  with 
the  bruising  of  the  apples  in  the  mill,  the  squeezing  of 
them  when  so  bruized  in  the  press,  the  fermentation  in 
the  vat,  the  bestowing  of  the  liquor  thus  fermented  in  the 
hogsheads,  the  drawing  off  into  bottles,  the  pouring  out 
for  Use  into  the  glass.  Let  any  one  show  me  any  dif- 
ference between  these  two  cases,  as  to  the  point  of  con- 
trivance. ‘That  which  is  at  present  under  our  considera- 
tion, the  ‘ relation*  of  the  parts  successively  employed, 
is  hot  more  clear  in  the  last  case  than  in  the  first.  The 
aptness  of  the  jaws  and  teeth  to  prepare  the  food  for 
the  stomach,  is,  at  least,  as  manifest  as  that  of  the 
cider-mill  to  crush  the  apples  for  the  press.  The  con- 
epetion  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  is  as  necessary  for 
its  future  use,  os  the  fermentation  of  the  stum  in  the 
vat  is  to  the  perfection  of  the  liquor.  The  disposal  of 
the  aliment  afterwards  ; the  action  and  change  which 
it  undergoes;  the  route  which  it  is  made  to  take,  in 
order  that,  and  until  that,  it  arrives  at  its  destination, 
is  more  complex  indeed  and  intricate,  but,  in  the  midst 
of  complication  and  intricacy,  as  evident  and  certain, 
as  is  the  apparatus  of  cocks,  pipes,  tunnels,  for  trans- 
ferring the  cider  from  one  vessel  to  another;  of  barrels 
and  bottles  for  preserving  it  till  fit  for  use,  or  of  cup* 


and  glasses  for  bringing  it,  when  wanted,  to  the  lip  of  ANATO- 
the  consumer.  The  character  of  the  machinery  is  in  GY. 
both  cases  this,  that  one  part  answers  to  another  part, 
and  every  part  to  the  final  result." 

Butler's  well-known  work  on  the  Analogy  of  Re - 
ligion.  Natural  and  Revealed , to  the  Constitution  and 
Course  of  Nature , is  introduced  by  the  editor,  Hali- 
fax, bishop  of  Gloucester,  with  the  remark  of  the  son 
of  Siraeh,  4‘  All  things  are  double  one  agaiast  another, 
and  God  hath  made  nothing  imperfect,"  Eoclus.  xlii.  24. 
on  which  single  observation,  he  says,  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  prelate's  defence  of  religion  in  his  Analogy  is 
rained.  44  If  the  dispensation  of  Providence  we  are 
now  under,  considered  as  inhabitants  of  this  world, 
and  having  a temporal  interest  to  secure  in  it,  be 
found,  on  examination,"  he  continues,  44  to  be  ana- 
logous to,  and  of  a piece  with,  that  further  dispensa- 
tion which  relates  to  us  as  designed  for  another  world, 
in  which  we  have  an  eternal  interest,  depending  on 
our  behaviour  here  ; if  both  may  be  traced  up  to  the 
same  general  laws,  and  appear  to  be  carried  on  ac- 
cording to  the  same  plan  of  administration,  the  fair 
presumption  is,  that  both  proceed  from  one  and  the 
same  author.  And  if  the  principal  parts  objected  to 
in  this  latter  dispensation  be  similar  to,  and  of  the 
same  kind  with,  what  wc  certainly  experience  under 
the  former;  the  objections  being  clearly  inconclusive 
in  one  case,  because  contradicted  by  plain  facts,  must 
in  all  reason  be  allowed  to  he  inconclusive  also  in 
the  other"  This  is  a fair  abridgment  of  the  argument 
of  the  entire  work. 

The  chain  of  this  useful  and  highly  interesting  ap- 
plication of  the  argument  from  analogy,  has  been 
recently  attempted  to  be  completed  by  a work  of 
Mr.  Gisborne’s,  entitled,  The  Testimony  of  Natural 
Theology  to  Christianity.  He  professes  to  commence 
from  the  points  at  which  Dr.  Paley  terminates  his 
argument.  4<  I conceive,"  says  this  writer,  u that 
natural  theology  not  only  has  for  its  office  to  pro- 
mote by  the  development  of  those  attributes  (enu- 
merated by  Dr.  Paley)  the  conversion  of  an  atheist 
or  of  a polytheist  into  a rational  theist,  and  by  prepa- 
ratory influence  to  dispose  him  to  listen  to  any  credible 
revelation  ; but  that  it  is  able,  and  that  it  is  intended, 
by  ulterior  and  direct  facts  and  arguments  within  its 
own  province,  powerfully  to  assist  the  advancement  of 
the  deist  into  the  Christian."  He  then  examines  the 
present  state  of  the  exterior  strata  of  the  earth,  the 
actual  appearances  of  its  surface,  the  objects  it  presents 
complete,  or  as  within  human  attainment,  for  the  benefit 
of  man  ; the  structure  of  his  frame ; his  mind ; and  the 
facts  of  common  life,  as  all  agreeing  to  indicate  that 
man  is  in  a state  of  moral  discipline,  or  in  exactly  such 
a state  of  merciful  punishment  and  hopeful  probation, 
as  in  the  clearer  language  of  the  Christian  revelation 
he  is  now  said  to  occupy. 

44  In  the  situation  of  man  upon  earth  there  is  a fea- 
ture, which  not  only  is  intimately  and  at  every  mo- 
ment connected  with  moral  discipline,  but  is  in  itself 
so  remarkable,  and  in  its  implications  so  pointed,  that 
it  must  not  be  left  without  distinct  observation.  Man, 
stationed  as  it  were  in  the  centre  of  the  visible  works  of 
God,  is  endowed  with  faculties  rendering  him  capable 
of  discovering  by  means  of  those  works  the  existence 
and  many  glorious  perfections  of  his  Creator.  He  has 
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ANALO-  intellectual  power*  qualifying  him  to  glorify  that  Cre- 
GY,  ator,  to  adore  him,  to  praise  him,  to  feel  his  excel- 
ANA  lence8»  to  comprehend  hi*  will.  For  tbrtc  very  pur- 

LY2£  poses  man  appear*  to  have  been  formed.  Yet  from 
immediate  and  open  intercourse  with  hi*  Maker,  he 
aland*  debarred  and  cut  off.  lie  addresses  the  Di- 
vinity by  prayer  as  by  a messenger  conveying  to 
another  world  the  sorrows  and  the  petitions  of  the 
aupplicator.  He  knows  his  God,  a*  he  knows  the 
wind,  by  effect*.  But  hi*  God  meet*  not  his  eves; 
utters  notun  audible  voice;  discloses  not  himself  to 
the  organs  of  mortal  sense ; grants  not  to  the  human 
race  the  degree  nor  the  kind  of  intercourse  for  which, 
by  faculties  bestowed,  he  has  graciously  vouchsafed  to 
make  them  competent.  I speak  of  the  human  race 
collectively,  and  of  the  state  of  facts  as  it  manifests 
itself  to  natural  theology ; not  of  those  few  individuals, 
prophets,  apostles,  and  other  holy  men  of  old,  ex- 
cepted from  the  general  law  ordained  for  the  counties* 
myriads  of  mankind,  and  admitted  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  divine  plans  of  mercy  to  special  and  miraculous 
communications  with  their  God.  U not  then  the  con- 
dition of  man,  in  the  particulars  at  present  under  con- 
templation, marked  by  a close  analog)'  to  that  of  son* 
dismissed,  in  consequence  of  flagrantly  evil  conduct, 
from  the  presence  of  their  parent,  vet  not  cast  off  from 
his  affectionate  solicitude;  furnished  by  him  with 
means  of  subsistence  and  various  comforts ; permitted 
to  communicate  to  him  by  letters  and  messengers  their 
wants  and  their  wishes ; but  prohibited  from  personal 
access  to  him,  and  from  personal  intercourse  with  him, 
although  allowed  to  hope  that,  if  ever  a radical  change 
of  character  shall  have  been  effectually  wrought  and 
manifested,  the  period  of  penal  exile  will  be  termi- 
nated? Is  it  conceivable  that  man,  spontaneously  and 
benignantly  fitted  in  his  faculties  for  a measure  of  im- 
mediate intercourse  with  hi*  heavenly  Father,  would 
be  debarred  from  that  intercourse,  if  he  had  not  for- 
feited the  privilege  by  disobedience  ? Observe  the  ac- 
cordance between  these  views,  suggested  by  natural 
’ theology  and  the  Scriptures.  Man  in  paradise  had 
direct  communication  with  his  God.  Mau  renovated 
through  his  Redeemer,  shall  enjoy  it  again,  and  for 
ever.'  Gisborne's  Testimony  of  Nat.  Theology,  12 mo. 
p.  231—234. 

For  the  closer  application  of  analogy  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  mind,  and  various  rules  for  its  practical 
uses,  aee  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  Div.  i. 

Analogy,  in  Grammar,  the  general  agreement 
which  a word  or  phrase  is  found  to  bear  with  the  re- 
ceived idiom  or  forms  of  a language. 

Analogy  o**  Faith,  among  Divines,  is  a certain 
consistency  of  revelation  with  itself,  in  all  its  various 
parts ; which  is  said  to  constitute  an  impartial  rule  of 
interpreting  Scripture,  and  of  reconciling  apparent  con- 
tradictions. 

ANALYZE,*.  *\ 

Anal'ysis,  I 

AxaYytTcal  ( Am’  nil<i  to  loosen. 

Analytically,  ( Jo »cpar»U or diwolvc smiled 
Analyt'ick,  n.  1 whol°  lnt0  ,u  ™mPonent  P«n»- 
Analytic*,!!#.  1 
An'alyseu.  J 

What  the  tun  cocupouiuiellt,  lire  ana/yseth.  nut  Unnsnuitctli. 

Brvun't  HydruAaphia. 
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The  celebrated  M.  Dr*  Carle*  wrote  nn  treatise  fie  Me- 

tbodo ; wherein  be  reduce*  Uic  whole  art  to  four  rules,  that  *erm  con- 
tf.incd  in  Aristotle's  analytics.  Bac^n't  So  turn  Organum,  App.  ^ 

Hon.  Hit  learning  savours  nut  tine  school  like  glut* , 

That  most  consists  in  echoing  words  and  tcinis, 

Aud  soonest  wins  a man  au  empty  name , 

Nor  any  long  or  far-fetch'd  circumstance 
Wrap'd  in  die  curious  gcueralties  uf  arts , 

Hut  a direct  and  analytic  sum 

Of  all  the  worth  and  first  effect*  of  arts. 

lien  Joustin' s Poetaster,  act  iii. 

A*  Stcllu*.  late  dictator  of  the  feast. 

The  nose  of  liaut-gout  and  the  tip  of  taste. 

Critiqu'd  jour  wine,  and  analyz'd  jour  meat. 

Yet  on  plain  pudding  deign’d  at  home  to  eat 

Pope's  Moral  Essays. 

By  high-colouring  i>  not  meant  a string  of  rapturous  epithets,  but 
an  attempt  to  eiiaute  the  view*  of  nature — -to  open  their  several 
parts,  in  order  to  shew  the  effect  of  • whole. 

Gilpin's  Tour  to  (Ac  Lakes  of  Cumberland,  Ac.  Prvf. 

Our  lecturer  concluded  his  discourse  with  a most  ingenious  analysts 
at  ail  political  and  moral  virtues,  into  their  first  principle*  and  causes 
■hewing  them  to  be  mere  fashion*,  tricks  of  state,  uni  illusions  on  the 
vulgar.  Bp.  Berkeley’s  M mule  Philo. 

Although  you  may  pass  for  an  artist,  comptitist,  or  analyst,  yet 
you  may  not  be  justly  esteemed  a man  of  science  and  drmiMutraiion. 

Id.  Analyst. 

It  may  be  proper,  before  we  examine  the  scenes  themselves,  to 
take  a sort  uf  analytical  view  of  the  materials,  which  cuuqsose  them — 
mountains — lairs— broken  grounds — wood — rocks — cascades — sal- 
lies—and  rivers.  GJpi*'l  Tour  to  the  Lakes  cf  Cumberland,  \c. 

I hare  seen  sketches  and  rough  draughts  of  some  poems  he  de- 
signed, set  out  analytically ; n herein  the  fable,  structure,  and  con- 
nection, the  images,  incidents,  moral  episodes,  and  a great  variety 
of  ornaments,  were  finely  laid  out. 

Oldisworth  in  Johnsra’s  J-ife  of  Smith. 

To  investigate  truth  with  success,  in  mathematics,  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, and,  indeed,  on  every  occasion  where  It  is  difficult  to  be 
found,  the  analytic  method  must  be  employed. 

Bolingbroke's  Lastly  cm  Human  Knowledge. 

1 need  iso  better  analyser  than  yourself ; save  Uiat  you  do  not  only 
rcaohc  my  parts,  but  add  more:  whereas,  every  mutton  hath  a 
double  term;  from  whence,  and  whither:  both  these  could  not  hut 
fall  into  our  discourse.  Bp.  Hull’s  Polemical  ItVrfo. 

Analysis,  in  Mathematics,  generally  denotes  the 
method  of  resolving  mathematical  problem*  by  de- 
composition, or  by  reducing  them  to  equations,  and 
may  be  divided  into  ancient  and  modern  analysis. 

The  ancient  Analysis,  a*  it  is  described  by  Pappus  (in 
Mathematical  Collections,  lib.  vii.  p.  157  ed . Commcn- 
dini,  1 588),  is  the  method  of  proceeding  from  the  thing 
sought,  taken  for  granted,  through  its  consequences,  to 
something  which  is  actually  known  or  admitted ; in 
which  sense  it  is  opposed  to  synthesis,  or  composition, 
which  commences  with  the  last  step  of  the  analysis, 
and  traces  the  several  steps  backwards,  making  that, 
in  this  case,  antecedent,  which,  in  the  other,  was  con- 
sequent, till  we  arrive  at  the  thing  sought,  which  was 
assumed  in  the  first  step  of  the  analysis.  See  Geome- 
try, in  Pure  Mathematics,  Div.  i. 

Analysis,  modem,  comprehends  algebra,  arithmetic 
of  infinites,  infinite  scries,  increments,  fluxions,  or  the 
differential  calculus,  the  calculus  of  variations,  of  func- 
tions, Ac.  We  have  also  the  antecedental  analysis,  the 
combinatorial analysis,  the  residual  analysis,  Ax. 

The  doctrine  of  the  former  class  of  subjects  will 
be  illustrated  in  our  treatises  on  the  different  branches 
of  the  Pure  Mathematics,  forming  as  they  do,  a 
necessary  part  of  such  a course ; but  the  three  latter, 
being;  rather  collateral  and  partial  applications,  may  be 
briefly  defined  in  this  place. 

3 y 2 
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AN’A-  Antecedent^  Analysis,  it  a branch  of  general  pro- 
LYZR.  portion,  or  universal  comparison  ; it  is  derived  from  an 
“ examination  of  the  antecedents  of  ratios,  having  given 
‘ consequents,  and  a given  standard  of  comparison,  in  the. 

various  degrees  of  augmentation  and  diminution  which 
they  undergo  by  composition  and  decomposition.  This 
analysis  was  first  invented  by  the  late  James  Glenie, 
and  published  by  him  iu  1793 ; a further  appli- 
cation of  it  in  his  Doctrine  of  Universal  Comparison, 
or  General  Proportions,  appeared  in  179$.  The  author 
rofesses  to  employ  it  with  advantage  instead  of  fluxions, 
ut  it  has  not  been  much  attended  to  by  other  mathe- 
maticians. 

Combinatorial  Analysis  is  a branch  of  mathematics, 
which  teaches  us  to  ascertain  and  exhibit  all  the  possible 
ways  in  which  a given  number  of  things  may  be  com- 
bined and  mixed  together,  so  that  we  may  be  certain 
that  every  possible  arrangement  has  been  made ; it 
proceeds  One  step  beyond  what  has  been  usually  de- 
nominated the  aoctrme  of  combinations,  which  fre- 
quently refers  only  to  the  number  of  changes,  without 
contemplating  the  method  of  forming  therm  We  have 
a work  on  this  subject  by  Hinderburgh,  a German 
mathematic iau,  and  another  more  recently  by  Mr. 
Nicholson,  so  well  known  for  his  various  treatises 
on  the  different  branches  of  civil  architecture.  To 
these  works,  and  particularly  to  the  latter,  we  would 
refer  the  reader  for  the  particular  nature  of,  and  notation 
employed  in  this  analysis. 

Residual  Analysis  is  a branch  of  mathematics,  in- 
vented by  Landen,  and  applied  by  him  in  the  solution 
of  those  problems  which  are  generally  solved  by  means 
of  fluxions,  or  the  differential  calculus.  This  method 
lias  been  denominated  the  residual  analysis,  because  in 
all  cases  where  it  is  made  use  of,  the  conclusions  are 
obtained  by  means  of  residual  quantities.  In  this 
analysis, ‘a  physical  or  geometrical  problem  is  reduced 
to  another  purely  algebraical,  anil  the  solution  is  then 
obtained  without  any  supposition  of  motion,  and  without 
considering  quantities  as  composed  of  others  infinitely 
small. 

The  residual  analysis  proceeds  by  taking  the  difference 
of  the  same  function  of  a variable  quantity  in  two 
different  ways,  or  in  two  different  states  of  that  quan- 
tity, and  expressing  the  relation  of  this  difference,  to 
the  ditfercnce  between  the  two  states  of  the  said  vari- 
able. quantity  itself.  This  relation  being  first  expressed 
generally,  is  then  considered  in  the  case*  when  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  states  of  the  variable  quantity  is 
equal  to  zero. 

Landen  published  the  first  book  of  his  Residual  Ana- 
lysis in  1764,  and  iu  it  exemplified  its  application  to 
several  algebraical  inquiries,  as  well  as  in  determining 
the  tangents,  evolutes,  ordinates,  points  of  inflection, 
double  and  triple  points,  nodes  asymptotes,  centres, 
Sic.  of  curve  lines  ; and  in  the  second  book,  it  was  in- 
tended to  show  the  application  of  the  same  analysis  to 
a variety  of  mechanical  and  physico-geomelrical  pro- 
blems ; but,  for  some  unassigned  reason,  this  part  of 
the  work  was  never  published. 

Analysis,  in  Chemistry.  See  Chemistry,  Div.  ii. 
Analysis,  in  Logic.  Sec  Lome,  Div.  i. 
ANAMABOE.  See  Annamadoe. 

ANAMANI,  in  Antiquity,  inhabitants  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  at  the  foot  of  the  Appennines,  south  of  the  Po, 
and  allies  of  the  Romans. 


ANA  MBAS,  the  name  of  several  islands  in  the  ANAM- 
Chinese  sea.  'Die  Great  Anambas  comprise  a cluster  _**' ‘ 

of  islands,  in  E.  Ion.  105°.  56',  and  N.  lat.  3°.  Three  ANAPA, 
small  islands,  in  E.  Ion.  106°,  and  N.  lat.  3°.  56*,  are 
called  the  Little  Anambas.  Another  cluster,  in  E.  Ion. 

106°,  2*2',  and  N.  lat.  2°,  20',  have  the  name  of  the 
South  Anambas. 

ANA  MIS,  iu  Ancient  Geography,  a river  which  is 
mentioned  by  Arrian,  and  thought  to  be  the  same 
which  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  call  Andamis.  It  belongs  to 
Carmania,  and,  according  to  M.d’Anville,  flows  through 
the  strait  which  joins  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  sea. 

ANAMMEl.ECH,  in  Scripture  History,  one  of  the 
idols  of  the  Sepharvites,  to  whom  they  sacrificed  their  • 
children. 

ANAMNESE1S,  in  Antiquity,  tin?  eulogies  of  those 
persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  a civil  or 
military  capacity,  repeated  to  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  procure  them  suitable  distinctions. 

ANAMOOKA.  See  Annamooka. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  in  Optics,  denotes  a monstrous 
projection,  or  the  representation  of  some  image,  either 
on  a plane  or  curve  surface,  deformed  or  distorted,  but 
which,  in  a certain  point  of  view,  shall  appear  regular 
and  well-defined.  Sec  Optics,  Div.  ii. 

ANAMSAGDR,  a town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  district 
of  Moodgul,  and  province  of  Bejanoor,  distant  from  the 
town  of  Moodgul  about  20  miles  W. 

ANANAS,  in  Botany,  a species  of  Bromelia,  com- 
monly called  pine-apple,  from  the  similarity  of  its  shapa 
to  the  cones  of  firs  and  pines. 

ANANCIT1S,  in  Antiquity,  sometimes  called  sy- 
nochitis,  a figured  stone,  which  was  supposed  to  possess 
the  power  of  raising  the  infernal  gods. 

ANANPOUR,  u town  in  the  province  of  Bednore, 
Hindostan,  120  miles  N.  W.  of  Serin gnpatam,  and  20 
S.  E.  of  Bednore. 

ANANTAPOUR,  a town  m the  Carnatic,  13  miles 
S.  E.  of  Cuddapah,  Hindostan. 

ANANTPOUR,  a town  of  the  Mysore^  or  south  of< 

India,  Hindostan,  about  140  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Serin- 
gapatam.  This  town  was  taken  by  the  British  in  the, 
year  1783,  on  which  occasion  no  quarter  was  given,  on 
account  of  a fla"  of  truce  having  been  violated.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Mahrattas  in  the  year  1791. 

ANANURI,  a town  and  quadrangular  fortress  of 
Georgia,  situated  on  the  small  river  Arkala,  in  the 
district  of  Sseristo,  40  miles  N.  N,  W.  of  Teflis.  It 
contains  three  churches.  The  houses  on  the  east  side 
of  the  fortress  consist  of  deep  pits  or  caverns,  the  tons 
or  roofs  of  which  arc  level  with  the  ground,  and  light 
is  admitted  through  an  opening  in  the  middle,  which 
also  serve#  to  let  out  the  smoke.  These  houses  were 
formerly  surrounded  by  a wall ; but  it  is  now  fallen  to 
decay. 

ANAPA,  or  Ax  a pea,  a town  of  Circassia,  on  the 
Sundjik  bay,  in  the  Black  sea,  70  miles  from  Theodosia.  * 
The  town,  which  is  fortified,  is  about  two  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, has  a fort,  a good  harbour,  and  carries  on  a con- 
siderable trade.  The  fort  was  erected  by  the  Turks, 
in  1784,  when  the  Russians  took  possession  of  the 
Crimea  and  Isle  of  Tainan.  It  afforded  protection  to 
the  fugitive  inhabitants  ofTaraan,  and  to  the  wandering 
Nogays  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban.  The  citizens, 
however,  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
Turkish  pasha,  who  resided  at  another  fortified  town. 
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ANAPA,  about  16  miles  distant,  called  Tschutchukelee.  Auapa 
was  taken  by  storm,  in  the  year  1791,  by  the  Russians. 

ANAR-  At  that  time  the  fortress  had  only  ramparts  of  .earth. 

CIIIEOS.  ^vhen  it  was  restored  to  the  Turks,  they  fortified  it  by 
a strong  wall.  Both  Anapa  and  Tschutchukelee  now 
belong  to  Russia. 

ANAPAEST,  in  Classical  Literature,  a foot  of  Latin 
aud  Greek  poetry,  composed  of  two  short  syllables  and 
one  long  one,  as  nnimos,  scopulos. 

Akapsstic  Verse,  a species  of  Latin  Lyrics,  which 
at  first  consisted  of  four  ana  pests ; then  dactyls  and 
spondees  were  used  instead  ot  anapests  so  frequently 
thut  the  verse,  in  many  coses,  had  not  on  anapest  in  it 
, ANAPIIE  (of  to  appear),  in  Ancient  Geo- 

graphy, an  island  to  the  E.  of  Thera,  that  suddenly 
rose  out  of  the  Cretan  sea,  and  afforded  the  Argouauts 
shelter  in  the  midst  of  a storm.  Vestiges  of  a temple 
arc  still  to  be  found  in  the  south  of  the  island,  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Anaphteus. 

ANAPHORA  (arayopa,  Gr.  repetition),  in  Rhetoric, 
the  repetition  of  the  same  word  or  phrase  at  the  beginning 
of  two  or  more  sentences  consecutively,  as  in  Virgil : 

Tan  ctiara  Arcadia  utecuni  sc  judice  certct 
l’anctium  Arcadia  dicat  so  jtnliec  vicuna. 

And  St,  Paul,  Where  is  the  wise?  Where  is  the  Scribe  ? 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ? 

Anaphora,  in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  the  host  or 
species  offered  in  the  Eucharist. 

Anaphora,  in  Astrology,  is  the  second  house,  or 
that  part  of  the  heavens,  which  is  30°  distant  from  the 
horoscope. 

ANAPHORDISIA  (of  am  and  «ty»o£4r9,  Venus),  in 
Surgery,  impotence  ; ranked  by  Cullen  in  the  order  Dy- 
•orexite,  of  Uie  class  locales. 

ANAPLAS1S,  or  Di  aclasis,  in  the  ancient  practice 
of  Surgery,  was  the  replacing  a fractured  bone  in  its 
former  situation. 

ANAPLEROSIS,  or  Prosthesis,  in  Surgery, 
repletion.  Anaplerotics  are  such  remedies  us  in- 
carnate and  promote  the  growth  of  flesh  in  ulcers 
or  wounds. 

ANA  PP  EES,  a district  and  town  of  French  Flanders, 
two  leagues  from  Lille,  in  the  arromlisscment  of  that 
name,  and  the  department  of  the  north.  It  has  a castle, 
and  a population  of  about  2,000  inhabitants. 

ANAPUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  F.pirus. 
Thccyd.  ii.  82. —Also  a river  in  Sicily,  which  runs 
into  the  great  harbour  near  Syracuse,  so  named  from 
Anapius,  one  of  the  tw’o  brothers  who,  during  an  eruption 
of  mount  ./Etna,  carried  away  their  parents  on  their 
shoulders,  and  preserved  them.  Tkvcyd.  vi.  96.  Ovid 
Met.  v.  417. 

ANAPUIA,  a considerable  province  of  Andalusia,  in 
New  Spain,  S.  of  the  mountains  of  San  Pedro,  and  N. 
of  the  province  of  Venezuela.  It  is  very  infertile,  and 
inhabited  by  several  wild  tribes  of  Indians. 

ANARCH!,  in  Antiquity,  the  name  of  four  supernu- 
merary days  in  the  Athenian  year,  during  which  they 
were  without  magistrates,  as  the  office  of'the  old  ones 
had  ceased,  and  they  were  employed  in  electing  new 
ones. 

ANARCH  IEDS,  or  As  a it  men  as,  in  Ichthyology, 
the  wolf  fish,  a genus  of  the  ordcrApodaliu,  inhabiting 
the  northern  seas. 


AN  ARCHY,  a. 
AnarciViCal, 
Anarch'ick, 
An'akchism, 
An'archist, 
An'arcii. 
government. 


I 
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A,  without;  and apjpKprin- 
cipium  et  font),  beginning, 
source. 

Without  beginning,  source ; 
and  therefore  without,  founda- 
tion, authority,  rule,  order, 


ANAR- 

CHY. 

AN  AST A- 
TICA. 


All  France  fwanued  with  ilis*olulc  souldirrt  of  sundry  nations, 
which  linviug  no  gi'Ui-rall,  made  hauockc  at  their  plcamre.  They 
were  called  people  without  an  head,  find  by  innumerable’  tatolsacica 
made  tlie  » retdiedneiae  of  aworofty  appuml. 

Optra’s  Hitt,  ef  Or,  Hr  Haiti. 


There  is  no  jirtlence  at  dl  to  suspect,  that  the  Egyptians  were 
universally  «UieUts  aud  airireAuts,  Mich  as  supposed  no  living  iio- 
cirrsUudtug  deity,  but  resolved  all  into  wntrlr**  matter  os  tlie  6r?t 
and  highest  principle.  Cuduwlk’t  intellectual  Setter*. 

Your*  lie  Hie  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge! 

Thus  Satan ; and  him  thus  the  anarch  old. 

With  flattering  speech  and  visage  incum  pos'd, 

Amu  cred  1 know  thee  stranger,  who  thou  art, 

That  mighty  leading  ungel,  who  of  late 

Made  bead  against  Heaven's  King,  though  overthrown. 

MUioh‘%  Fnrudite  Lott,  book  ii. 


What  is  more  becoming  our  social  nature  than  well  regulated  go* 
vemmeut,  or  more  valuable  than  liberty  ? How  ignniuiukmt,  then, 
must  his  conduct  be,  who  turns  the  tint  into  anaicky,  and  the  L.-t 
into  slavery.  Mclmoth't  Ptuyi  fitters. 

Hut  is  not  freedom — at  least  is  not  ours 
Too  apt  to  play  the  wan  tun  with  her  pow’n. 

Grow  freakish,  and  o’cricapsag  evYy  mound, 

Spread  anarchy  and  Urmiur  ait  around. 

Cotrper’t  TaUc  Talk. 

As  in  the  most  absolute  governments,  there  is  a regular  progression 
of  slavery  downwards,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ; • • • so  in 

the  DWSt  dbaolale  and  anarchical  states,  there  is  as  regular  an  ascent 
of  what  is  called  rank  or  condition,  which  is  always  laying  hold  of 
the  bead  of  him,  who  is  advanced  but  one  step  higher  on  the  ladder. 

Fielding’*  Foyage  to  I.uhon. 

To  lienr  s»n*c  men  speak  of  lire  lute  monarchy  of  France,  you  would 
imagine  they  were  talking  of  Persia  Idt-eding  under  tlie  sword  of 
Kouli  Khan,  or  at  hast  describing  the  barbarous  anarchic  desjwtism 
of  Turkey.  Burke  on  the  French  Ilevolutwa. 

I do  look  upon  this  bill  as  upon  the  gaping  period  of  oil  good  order: 
it  will  prose  tlie  mother  of  absolout  anarrhiim. 

■Sir  E.  Deriug'i  Speeches. 

ANAS,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  w ater  birds,  of  the 
order-  Ansercs,  including  the  geese,  ducks,  and  swans 
of  Great  Britain.  Sec  Zoology,  Div.  ii. 

ANASARCHA  (of  am  and  tntpl,  flesh),  in  Medicine, 
a kind  of  universal  dropsy,  spread  between  the  skin  and 
tlie  flesh.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  it  in  the  class  Cachexia),  and 
order  iiitumesccntia,  enumerating  five  species.  Ssee 
Medicine,  Div.  U. 

ANASPASIS  (of  am  and  trwau,  to  draw  together), 
in  Medicine,  spasm,  or  convulsion  of  the  frame ; applied 
either  in  a general  sense,  or  to  spasmodic  affections  of 
the  stomach. 

ANASPIS  (from  a* Ttc,  a shield),  in  Entomology,  a 
genus  of  insects  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  their 
scatellam,  or  escutcheon,  which  is  scarcely  visible. 

ANASSAS,in  Natural  History,  an  African  fruit  of  the' 
Bromelia  species,  common  in  Guinea,  and  much  re- 
sembling the  English  pine-apple. 

ANA&TAMIA,  a sea-port  of  Japan,  having  some 
traffic  in  wood.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island  of  Niphon.' 

ANASTATIAfST.  an  island,  near  the  coast  of  East 
Florida,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  St.  Augustine's  Bar. 
It  is  situated  S.  of  Mastances  lulct,  and  contains  a 
quarry  of  fine  stone. 

ANASTATICA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  belong- 
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ANA5TA-  ing  to  Ok-  class  Tctradyuamia,  and  order  Silieuloste; 

T1CA.  also  a specie*  of  Vorticella,  in  the  fifth  order  of  Venue*, 
AVAxur  Infurio«a. 

MA.  ANASTOMOSIS,  in  Entyraology,  a species  of  Pha- 
l«na»  which  feed*  upon  the  willow. 

Anastomosis  (of  «►■*«,  through,  and  sropa,  the 
mouth'),  in  Anatomy,  the  outlet  or  aperture  by  which  one 
vessel  opens  into  another.  Anastoiuatics  are.  guch  me* 
dicines  a*  contribute  to  the  opening  of  vessels,  and  to 
the  free  circulation  of  the  blood. 

ANASTROUS  SIGNS,  in  Astronomy,  a name  some- 
times given  to  the  twelve  parts  of  the  ecliptic,  anciently 
occupied  by  the  signs,  but  deserted  through  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinox. 

ANASTROPH  E (of  am  and  trrptfta,  to  turn),  in  Rhe- 
toric, a figure  in  which  the  Usual  order  of  the  word*  is 
inverted,  or  an  inferior  number  of  ft  sentence  post- 
poned, for  the  sake  of  cadence,  or  impression.  Milton 
uses  it  with  great  freedom  and  power ; as  in  the  open- 
ing of  Paradue  Last.  In  the  ancient  military  tacties,  it 
was  also  used  for  an  evolutiou  to  the  right  or  left,  and 
as  opposed  to  the  cpistrophc. 

ANATA,  see  An  otto. 

ANATAJAN,  or  ANATACAN,one  of  the  Ladrones,  in 
E.  Ion.  145°,  50',  and  N.  laL  17°,  20',  about  10  miles 
in  circuit.  The  soil  is  productive,  and  the  land  high  ; 
but  there  is  no  fresh-water  on  the  island. 


ANATH'EMA,  n.  A»-a,  <f.d.  «***,  up,  up- 

An  ath'ematism,  ( wards  ; and  n^pi,  to  put, 
Anathematize,  f or  place. 

Anath'ematizer.  ) Anathema  was  any  tiling 

placed  up,  hung  up,  suspended.  Then  any  thing  so 
placed,  »j  an  ornament;  or  dedicated,  devoted,  con- 
secrated : and  consequently  any  person  or  thing  con- 
secrated, execrated,  accursed. 

But,  above  all,  if  h*  have  Si,  Paul’s  perfection,  that  he  would  wl»b 
to  be  an  asm heni.i  from  Christ,  for  tin:  salvation  of  his  brethren,  it 
shews  much  of  * divine  nature,  and  a kind  t/f  conformity  with  Christ 
himself. 

Bacon’s  Em ay  an  Goodness,  and  Goodsusi  of  Nat are. 

Above  all  examples  is  that  of  the  Jews,  who  put  lo  death  the 
Lord  of  fife,  and  made  their  nation  to  be  an  aMutlirwia  for  ever  until 
tlw-  day  of  restitution.  ” ill*  blood  be  upon  u*  and  upon  our  chil- 
dren. -Bp-  Taylor's  Sermons. 

Cardinal  Perron  perceiving  much  detriment  likely  to  come  lo 
their  doctrine  by  the***  apologies  of  die  primitive  Christians  upon 
the  11.  ona4Am.<tirra  of  ti.  Cyril,  says,  that  they  deny  anthropo- 
phagy, but  did  not  deny  tltc  anthropophagy. 

Taylor  *m  (lie  Heal  Ere.  of  the  Christ  in  the  Sacra. 

The  Apostles,  when  they  cursed  and  (m.iifionninrrf  a delinquent, 
he  dyed  suddenly.  fd.  Fpin*trpac-y  Asserted. 

How  many  fatuous  churches  have  been  most  unjustly  thunder- 
struck with  direful  censures  of  cicommunication,  down  to  lli*  pit 
of  bell,  pretence  of  this  crituc  [bereay]  which  have  been  less 
guilty  than  their  utMlhetwalism. 

Up.  Halt's  Case*  of  Conscience. 

Among  that  vast  variety  of  religion*  that  are  jirofrascd  in  the 
world,  how  shall  a sincere  person  of  ordinary  capuctlr  fowl  which  is 
alone  the  true  one?  And  if  lie  is  satisfied  that  Clirmianity  is  Ox* 
true  religion,  yet  among  Christian  churches,  damning  and  onaffcc- 
maliunjr  ench  other,  and  among  sects  even  of  ChrisLiaos  fastening 
all  oumes  of  contumely  and  repnuch  upon  each  other,  bow  siudl  he 
know  which  ’ti*  his  duty  to  adhe  re  to  ? Clarke's  Sermons. 

What  man  is  there  In  die  world  free  from  all  error  ? And  yet 
every  error  which  he  holds,  is  perhaps  inenn^wrut  with  some  truth 
which  be  believe*.  It  is  hard  tu  write  anolhrma  upon  a man's  fore- 
head, hecausC  of  smut?  iacoudstcucics  in  his  opiniuns,  while  1>*  be- 
lieves all  necetaary  trudis,  and  practises  all  the  iwcessary  duties 
relating  lo  (rod  and  Christ,  and  his  own  soul. 

B alt'*  iMOtfi. 

The  LXX,  according  to  some  copies,  use  this  word  ( anathema) 


Lev.  ix  vll.  29,  29,  toe  the  Ilcb.  a in,  somewhat  devoted ; for  in  ANATHX- 
2 Mac.  u.  Id,  it  MgutlirJ,  as  in  Luke,  a consecrated  gift.  ALA. 

Parkh urst's  Creek  T^esicm.  ' 

Anathema,  in  Antiquity  and  Ecclesiastical  History, 
is  applied  to  various  persons  and  tilings  separated  from 
ordinary  life  or  uses  to  the  will  of  a real  or  supposed 
deity.  In  the  heathcu  world  it  was  frequently  applied 
in  a general  and  harmless  sense  to  dexoted  vessels  or 
ornaments  of  their  temples  ; in  the  Christian  Scriptures 
it  is  most  commonly  used  adversely,  sometimes  for  a 
separation  to  utter  destruction ; and  amongst  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  almost  exclusively  in  the  latter  souse. 

Josephus  retains  the  ancient  Greek  use  of  the  word 
very  distinctly  when  he  says  (Ant.  lib.  xv.  c.  II) 
that  “ the  spoils'  of  the  barbariaus  were  hung  up  alt 
round  the  temple,”  Vat  ravra  rasra  fiuenXiVQ  'Hvwli?c 
avilhjw  irpoirfhtC  iiati  mat  rosy  Ajki;  Wr  (Xu/lsv — “ all 
which  king  Herod  dedicated,  adding  those  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  Arabians.*'  Jims  it  is  also  used  in  the 
gospel  of  St.  Luke,  xxi.  5. — “ The  temple  was  adorned 
with  goodly  stones  and  gt/t*,”  avuBtipaat.  Sometimes 
these  gifts  were  called  amOsi/tara  or  avuuipn'a;  and 
often  consisted  of  the  relinquished  instruments  or  uten- 
sils of  a person’s  former  profession.  Thus  the  shepherd 
would  dedicate  his  pipe  to  Pan,  the  fisherman  his  net 
to  Neptune,  and  a worn  out  hcauty  her  mirror  to 
Venus.  The  ornaments  of  the  early  churches  were 
sometimes  called  by  these  names. 

St.  Paul  professes  (Roin.  ix.  3)  that  he  could  wish 
himself  to  be  anathema  from  Christ  lor  his  brethren 
the  Jews;  an  use  of  the  word  which  has  much  per- 
plexed the  critics,  who  have  generally  inclined  lo  con- 
sider it  as  expressing  his  willingness  to  be  separated 
to  death  for  their  sakes.  “ The  word  is  elegantly 
used,”  says  Dr.  Mackniglit,  “ on  this  occasion  for  a 
violent  death,  because,  us  Locke  observes,  the  Jewish 
nation  was  now  araBtjpa,  a thing  cant  uu'tsv  of  God,  and 
separated  to  be  destroyed.  The  apostle  was  willing  to 
suffer  death,  if  thereby  lie  could  have  prevented  the 
terrible  destruction  which  was  coming  upon  the  Jews.” 

Olliers  Have  observed  (Wat  krl  and,  o>rj»<wt*,v.  I)  that 
us  «tro  riar  irpoyorwx,  2 Tim.  i.  3,  signifies  **  after  the 
example  of  my  forefathers;"  «ir»  r*  x/hth  mav  signify 
" after  the  example  of  Christ,”  In  another  instance  of 
the  use  of  this  word  in  the  New  Testament  (1  Cor.  xvu 
22),  there  is  an  ullusion  to  some  ancient  Jewish  form 
of  pronouncing  a person  anathema,  or  excommunicate, 
of  which,  according  to  Buxtorf  (Lex.  Cliald.),  there 
were  three  descriptions.  * The  1 Sidthti,  a separation 
of  a man  from  the  privileges  of  the  synagogue,  and 
from  his  wife  and  family  for  thirty  days.  The  Chcrem, 
inflicted  only  upon  those  who  had  been  incor- 
rigible under  the  Xiddui,  and  which  with  many  dire 
imprecations  still  left  room  for  repentance:  and  thn 
Shummetha,  which  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconciliation  with 
the  Jewish  church,  and  all  interest  in  the  privileges  of 
their  nation.  To  which  of  the  last  two  the  apostle  may 
here  allude  it  is  dilficult  to  decide  Hammond  supposes 
it  to  answer  to  the  third  or  highest  degree  of  Jewish 
excotnmunicatipp.  The  word  Maranatha  is  Syriac,  aud 
signifies  The  ffpr4  is  earning,  a circumstance  frequently 
alluded  to  in  th*:  New  Testament  when  interest  or  so- 
lemnity is  designed  to  be  given  to  a subject.  Sonus  of 
the  opponents  of  St.  Paul  at  Corinth  (probably  Jews) 
seem  to  have  called  Jesus  uvaOqpa  (chup.  xii.  3),  while 
others  within  the  church  discovered  groat  alienation  of 
mind  from  Christ;  such  open  and  secret  foes  to  the 
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A .V  ATI  IK-  peace  Of  Ills  brethren  he  declares,  according  to  the 
MA.  commentators.  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  severest  displea- 
vTrn  *urR  ^ Almighty  God.  and  that  Ji-sus  rs  coining  to  in- 
ALH  flict  it.  Compare  .Mai.  iv.  (>.  Macknight  says,  certain 
great  forms  of  Jewish  excommunication  began  with 
these  words,  which  look  their  rise  from  Enoch's  pro- 
phecy, mentioned  by  St.  Jude,  v.  14. 

To  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  bulls  of  the  popes, 
various  forms  of  anathema  were,  for  these  supposed 
examples,  appended.  As  a mode  of  church  discipline, 
in  its  highest  or  judiciary  form,  the  anathema  could 
only  he  pronounced  by  a pope,  council,  or  some  of  the 
superior  clergy,  and  differed  from  an  excommunication, 
in  that  it  not  only  prevented  the  offender  from  entering 
the  church,  but  separated  him  from  all  connection  with 
the  catholic  body,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  soul, 
body,  and  spirit.  Another  form  of  anathema,  called 
abjuratury,  was  principally  applied  to  the  confession  of 
heretics,  who  were  made  to  anathematize  the  errors 
they  abjured.  Robbers,  and  other  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  were  in  the  dark  ages  delivered  over  by 
anathemas  to  the  vengeance  of  heaven ; a form  of  this 
kind  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  History  of 
Charles  v.  from  Bouquet,  which-  he  observes  to  be 
4‘  composed  with  peculiar  eloquence."  See  the  Proofs 
and  Illustrations  of  vol.  i.  note  xxix.  Cbarfcs  V. 

ANATHO,  or  Annaii,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
fortified  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates,  which 
formed  an  island  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  inhabitants, 
attempting  to  impede  the  march  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 
were  only  subdued  on  the  appearance  of  a strong  naval 
force,  united  with  the  friendly  advice  of  Prince  Horniis- 
das.  They  solicited,  however,  and  obtained  the  good 
will  of  Julian,  who  removed  them  to  a settlement  in 
Syria,  and  received  Pusini.s,  the  governor,  into  his 
friendship  and  protection. 

ANATHOTH,  in  Scripture  Geography,  a city  of 
Palestine,  near  Jerusalem.  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  and  was  given  to  the  Lcvitcs  as  one  of  their 
cities  of  refuge.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  bom  in 
this  city. 

ANATIFERA,  in  Conchologv,  a species  of  Lopas, 
called  bernacle,  adhering  to  the  bottoms  of  ships. 

ANATIGUCHAGA,  the  name  of 'three  lakes  on  the 
shores  of  the  Maragnon,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 
South  America,  in  the  territory  of  the  Mainas  In- 
dians. 

ANATILII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Gallia  Nnrbouncnsis,  mentioned  by  Pliny:  their  situa- 
tion is  disputed.  Martin  conjectures  that  (hey  were 
the  same  as  the  Atalantici  of  Avienus,  inhabiting  the 
left  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  By  M.  D'Anville 
they  are  placed  on  the  right  bunk  of  the  Rhine,  near 
its  mouth. 

ANATINA,  in  Conchology,  a species  of  Mya,  fouud 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

ANATINUS,  in  Conchology,  a species  of  Solen,  pe- 
culiar to  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

ANATOCISM,  Anatocismus,  in  Commerce  (from 
nra,  as  signifying  repetition  or  duplication,  and  roioc, 
usury,  compound  iutcrest).  Cicero  has  used  this  word 
in  Latin,  whence  it  has  been  adopted  into  modem 
languages.  Most  civilized  countries,  guard  against  and 
condemn,  this,  as  the  most  destructive  kincl  of  usury. 
See  1st  krest. 

ANATOLIA.  See  Natolia. 


ANATOMIZE,  r. 

Axat'omy, 

Axat'omist, 

Asatom'ical, 

Anatom'ick, 

Axaton'ically. 


Aw,  and  up***,  to  cut,  Amjzk^* 

To  cut  into  parts  or  pieces,  

to  dissect,  to  lay  open  or  ANAXA- 
expose:  to.scarch  into  or  in-  COUIA. 
ve&tigate ; the  separate  parts. 


To  mnkr  a louer  kiuraut*,  by  pbriwe  unatomn, 

You  bitter*  all  l hut  list  beware,  ktt  here  Irehutd  you  me, 

Who  though  mine  airelj  iootea,  your  piuk-  we!  niij’ht  moor, 

\ ct  curry  part  5h«l»  play  c bit  part,  to  paint  the  jwuigr  i of  tour. 

CiiUCoigNe. 

When  I hot  frown'd,  in  my  Lucitiu*’  brow, 

K ucli  cMiKMii  check  grew  red,  anil  a rutd  trembling 
Frers'd  tire  chill  soul : while  fiery  guilty  breast 
Stood  fearful  of  liiMectioo,  a*  alnml 
To  be  anatomis'd  by  that  skilful  Imnd, 

And  haii*  each  artery,  irerve,  and  vein  of  tin. 

By  it  laid  opeu  to  the  public  scorn. 

ItamUityh'i  Mute'*  I* wk.  Gian,  act  i.  sc.  4. 


Had  anatomy  bin  in  *»e  among  the  Grecians,  nirClhink*  physician* 
and  itimtamiiti  should  somewhere  discover  it  ill  the  works  of  Hippo- 
t rates  yet  calant,  which  I presume  cannot  be  slmwne. 

HakctrilTt  Apologig- 

To  tile  prrfi  ling  of  tire  anatomical  and  reviuitlg  of  tire  botanical! 
art  iu  this  latter  age,  may  be  added  a new  kindc  of  pbysicle  pru- 
iessed  by  a new  sect  of  phy  sitiaii*.  lb. 

While  some  affirmed  it  [the  dove]  had  no  gall,  intruding  onely 
llierebv  oo  evidence  of  anger  or  fury  ; others  have  construed  it  ana* 
tuim cully,  and  denied  tlsat  part  at  all.  Braun '*  I’u Igor  Erreurj. 

The  learned,  wlso  with  aualcmir  art 
]>i»M-cl  tire  mind,  and  thinking  substance  part. 

And  tiiiwi  powers  and  faculties  asaerl. 

IVrhup*  by  such  abstraction  of  llie  mind, 

DiviiU-  tire  Usings  that  are  in  nuttire  win'd. 

Dluckmurc'i  CreutMM,  book  vii. 

At  the  great  day  of  trial,  lse  will  thoroughly  anatomise  us,  and  lay 
our  very  inside  perfectly  open  and  naked  to  the  view  of  the  whole 
world,  to  tbe  sight  of  men  and  angel*. 

Bp.  Bulft  Sermons. 


If  I would  know  what  an  animal  is,  tbe  uiufemtrt  considers  the 
head,  tire  trunk,  the  liiubs,  the  tiowcU  apart  from  each  other,  and 
gives  use  distinct  lectures  upon  each  of  them.  Halls  IngicK 

All  that  we  know  of  the  body  is  owing  to  awaiouuori  dissection 
and  observation,  and  it  nmU  be  by  an  arwilewy  of  Ure  mind  that  we 
can  discuver  its  powers  and  principle*. 

Veid  i Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind. 

For  Anatomy,  as  a Science,  see  Div.  ii. 

ANATRON,  mineral  alkali,  soda,  or  natron,  from 
the  name  of  a lake  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  first  dis- 
covered. 

ANATTOM,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean.  It  ia  the  most  southern  of  those  islands, 
and  is  about  33  miles  in  circuit,  lying  in  E.  Ion.  170°,  5', 
and  N.  lat.  20°,  3'.  The  face  of  the  country  is  very 
hilly. 

AN  AUDI  A,  in  Natural  History,  want  of  speech. 
Dumbness. 

ANAURUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  near 
Mount  Pelion,  in  Thessaly,  where,  on  f»is  return  to  his 
country,  Jason  lost  ouc  of  his  sandals.  Lucan  asserts, 
tli.it  the  waters  of  this  river  are  respected  by  the  winds. 
Lucan,  vi.  370.  Apollon,  i.  Apollod.  26. 

ANAUX,  a river  of  Venezuela,  in  South  America. 
It  is  one  of  four  which  supply  the  city  of  the  Ca- 
raccas  with  water,  and  falls  into  the  Guiana,  near  the 
capital. 

. ANAXAGORIA,  in  Grecian  Antiquity,  a festival 
annually  observed  by  the  boys  of  Lampsacus,  in  honour 
of  the  memory  of  Anaxagoras.  Diog.  Laert.  Being 
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AN  AX  A-  asked  by  the  magistrates  of  tbe  place  whether  any  thing 
GORIA.  agreeable  to  him  could  bo  devised  for  his  honour  after 
ANCA  *us  decease,  he  requested  that  all  the  youth  of  the 
LITES."  t0w'n  ndghi  he  allowed  a liberty  from  their  usual  en- 
gagemenU  in  the  schools  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
event. 

ANAXIMANDRIANS,  in  Antiquity,  the  pupils  and 
followers  of  Anaximander,  of  Miletus,  who,  according 
to  Plutarch,  Aristotle,  and  the  majority  of  historians, 
is  .said  to  have  denied  the  existence  of  any  thing  imma- 
terial. They  stand  opposed  to  the  atomisls;  and  were, 
perhaps,  the  earliest  advocates  of  what  is  termed  phi- 
losophical atheism. 

ANAZARBA,  or  Anazarulm,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy. a city  of  Cilicia  Proper,  now  called  Ain-zerbeh 
by  the  Turks,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pyrarnus,  in  E. 
Ion.  34°,  45',  and  N.  lat.  37°,  4',  near  Mount  Anuzarbus, 
from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name. 
Suidas  assigns  it  another  etymology,  i.  e.  from  a founder 
of  the  name  of  Anazarabus,  in  the  reign  of  JCerva;  but 
Pliny  having  mentioned  it  long  before,  puts  this  con- 
jecture completely  to  rest.  In  this  reign,  indeed,  the 
ancient  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  uud  rebuilt  by  order  of  tbe  emperor;  in 
that  of  Justin  and  Justinian  it  was  visited  by  a similar 
calamity ; and,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  atten- 
tion to  its  interests,  was  called  after  them,  for  some 
time,  Justinopolis  and  Justitiianopolis.  Various  medals 
that  are  extant  exhibit  symbols  of  the  fertility  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  place,  and  an  tern,  culled  the  mra 
of  Anazarbum,  which,  in  the  Mentuires  dc  Lit tom.  xxx. 
p.  714,  is  proved  by  the  Abbe  Belley  to  have  com- 
menced a.  u.  735/  On  the  division  of  Cilicia  into  two 
provinces,  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  iera, 
Anazarba  became  the  capital  of  the  second ; its  bishops 
received  the  rank  and  authority  of  metru|M)litan6;  and 
the  power  of  legislating  in  all  their  own  affairs,  and  of 
choosing  the  city  magistrates,  was  conferred  upon  the 
inhabitants.  In  the  year  1130  a celebrated  battle  was 
fought  in  its  vicinity,  between  the  Saracens  and  Chris- 
tians, when  the  latter  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Disoscoridcs  was  born  here,  and  the  poet  Oppiau. 

AN  BAR,  a town  of  the  Arabian  Irak,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  about  35  mile  s from  Bag- 
dad, oud  *200  from  Mosul.  It  was  taken,  in  the  year  632, 
by  a lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  named  Coled,  and 
was  rebuilt  by  Abul  Abbas  Saflah,  the  first  caliph  of 
the  house  of  Abossides.  There  is  also  a town  oi  this 
name  iu  Great  Buckharia,  in  the  province  of  Bulkh, 
70  miles  S.  S.  \V.  of  the  town  of  that  name. 

ANBERKTEND,  in  literature,  a celebrated  book 
of  the  Brachrnans,  containing  the  foundation  of  the 
Indian  religion  and  philosophy.  In  its  literal  accepta- 
tion the  word  implies,  the  cistern  of  the  water  of  life. 
It  is  portioned  out  into  fifty  beths,  or  sections,  each 
containing  ten  chapters.  From  the  original  Indian  it 
has  been  translated  into  Arabic,  by  the  title  of  Murot 
a l Maani,  q.  d.  The  Marrow  of  Intelligence. 

ANBURY,  in  Agriculture,  a vegetable  disease  or 
excrescence,  on  the  roots  of  turnips,  which  soou  de- 
stroys them.  The  free  admission  of  air  to  the  roots 
by  diligent  hoeing  is  said  to  be  the  only  remedy. 

ANCALfTES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  natives  of 
Britain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Trinoban tcs.  Some 
authors  suppose  them  to  have  been  the  eeangi  or  shep- 
herds and  herdsmen  of  the  Attrebatii,  who  enjoyed  the 


6ne  pastures  of  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire.  The  ANC  A- 
Romans  conquered  this  people  and  some  others  iu  LITA&. 
their  vicinity,  with  the  government  of  which  they  re- 
warded  the  British  king  of  the  Dobuni,  for  his  ready 
acknowledgment  of  their  power,  and  his  faithful  ad- 
herence to  their  interests.  Cxs.  Bell.  Gal . v.  21. 

AXCAMERES,  a nation  of  South  American  Indians 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  river  Madera,  in  Peru. 

They  attacked  the  Portuguese  in  1683  in  considerable 
strength,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon  their  inten- 
tion of  possessing  themselves  of  the  navigation  of  the 
river  upwards.  Their  territory  abounds  with  wood. 

ANCAS,  the  name  of  a settlement  of  Indians, 
formerly  inhabiting  a part  of  the  province  of  Huailas, 
in  Peru.  Their  principal  town,  consisting  of  a popula- 
tion of  15,000  souls,  and  called  after  the  name  ol  the 
tribe,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  bursting  of  a mountain, 
after  an  earthquake,  in  Jan.  1725;  so  that  the  tribe  is 
now  almost  extinct. 

ANC  ASTER,  a village  and  parish  in  the  connty  or 
Lincoln,  eight  miles  from  Grantham, -and  11*2  from 
London,  containing,  according  to  the  last  census,  a 
population  of  only  381  inhabitants.  This  place  is  said 
to  have  been  a Roman  station,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  Britannia  Humana,  tin?  CuMsennte  of  Antonine. 

Mosaic  pavements,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  coin 
dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  go  to  confirm  this  con- 
jecture. Stukelcy  says,  “ What  was  its  Roman  name 
I know'  not ; but  it  has  been  a very  strong  city,  en- 
trenched and  walled  about,  as  may  be  seen  very  plainly 
for  the  most  part,  and  perceived  by  those  that  arc  the 
least  versed  in  these  searches ; the  bowling-green  be- 
hind the  Red  Lion,  is  made  in  the  ditch.  When  they 
were  levelling  it,  they  came  to  the  old  foundation." 
ltincr.  Cnrios.  p.  80.  There  are  still  in  the  neighbour- 
hood several  remains  of  antiquity;  amongst  which  aru 
vestiges  of  a castle,  and  other  fortifications.  A Homan 
via  xii  inafis,  or  highway,  runs  near  this  place,  along  the 
side  of  a hill.  Ancaster  also  gives  the  title  to  a dukedom. 

ANACAY'E,  a territory  of  Madagascar,  inhabited  by 
the  Bczounzons,  situated  near  the  Foul  Point.  It  con- 
tains a number  of  villages,  built  on  the  hills.  Each  of 
these  villages  is  surrounded  with  a moat  or  ditch,  with 
a small  parapet,  'towers,  and  bastions,  erected  in  a 
somewhat  irregular  manner,  and  standing  at  unequal 
distances  from  each  other.  The  glacis  is  palisadoed. 

The  houses  are  constructed  of  wood,  consisting  of  tri- 
angular pieces,  fastened  together  by  tough  twigs.  They 
have  only  one  apartment  each;  but  these  are  said 
to  be  adorned  with  curiously  formed  earthen  ves- 
sels. The  surrounding  country  being  very  dry  and 
hilly,  it  is  but  ill-fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  ex- 
cept in  some  few  parts  where  the  ground  is  low’  and 
marshy.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a considerable  grazing 
country ; and  the  cattle,  which  is  very  abundant,  forms 
the  principal  part  of  their  traffic  with  the  Ainbanivoules; 
who,  in  return,  give  the  Bezounzons  cotton,  silk,  and  a 
species  of  plant,  called  rqflia,  from  which  cloths  are  ma- 
nufactured. The  inhabitants  are  described  as  an  in- 
dustrious race,  and  very  avaricious.  The  women, 
though  generally  extremely  dirty  in  their  persons,  with 
jet  black  teeth,  are  very  fond  of  dress,  which  they  make 
of  rich  cottons  and  silks,  decorated  with  silver  chains, 
and  silver  and  copper  trinkets. 

ANCE,  or  Asse,  a town  of  France,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saone,  iu  the  Lyonnois.  It  ts  now  the 
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AMCK.  head  of  a canton  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  and 
ANTES  arrondisaement  of  Ville  Franche ; about  four  leagues 
TOIL  ' au<*  ^ from  of  Lyons-  It  has  a population 

of  about  1 ,(>40  inhabitant1:,  many  of  whom  arc  employed 
in  the  neighbouring  quarries,  which  are  deemed  very 
excellent  This  town,  atone  time,  had  the  title  of  ti 
barony ; and  is  recorded,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  as  the 
seat  of  several  provincial  councils,  particularly  in  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Axes,  Grand,  a town,  bay,  and  small  river,  in  the 
island  of  Martinique.  The  town  is  siuiuted  between 
the  rivers  Capet  ami  lorrain,  on  the  northern  const  of 
the  island.  This  is  also  the  name  of  a large  bay  in  the 
island  of  San  Christobel,  and  of  three  others  in  the 
island  of  Guadeloupe. 

ANCENIS,  a town  of  France,  12  leagues  W.  of 
Anger,  and  eight  N.  E.  of  Nantes,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  1-oire,  in  Brittany.  It  is  the  head  of  an 
arrondissement,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire. 
The  arrondissement  comprises  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  department,  and  has  a population  of  upwards  of 
40,000  inhabitants ; but  the  town  of  Anemia  itself  does 
not  contain  more  than  3,300  persons,  who  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  wood,  corn,  and  wine.  This  town 
was  formerly  a marquisate  belonging  to  the  Bcthuue 
Charost  family. 

ANCERVILLE,  a town  of  France,  in  Lorrain.  It  is 
the  head  of  a canton,  in  the  modern  department  of  the 
Meuse,  and  arrondissement  of  Har-le-Due ; four  leagues 
from  Bar,  and  five  and  a-half  from  Joinville.  It  con- 
tains a population  of  about  2,200  inhabitants.  There  is 
a village  of  this  name,  also  in  Lorrain,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Moselle,  and  arrondissement  of  Metz, 
from  which  town  it  is  distant  four  leagues. 

AN'CESTOU,  1 Ante,  before ; and  ccdo,  ers- 

An'cestrv,  v saw,  to  go. 

Am c f.s't kal.  J One  who  goes  before,  or  pre- 

cedes ; in  order  of  time;  in  order  of  birth  or  lineage. 

J tic  mi  wai  Writ  tier*,  and  a lie  our  first  Iviia^c, 

YVr  rrc  his  cbiJilru  derc,  «c  duyiue  pi)  our  heritage, 
pat  piv  | tacit  bondcs  our  anccttre  Ital  rt:l. 

It.  Hi 'll  Rite,  p.  103. 

Late  pou  lew  no  fin#  ft*  pi  fi*c  crrouiT, 

He  p«  Umd  W not  lorn,  pan  pin  «ituv*k’*>c 

So  wala  kept  biforn,  uK  nnlile  goitcmourr.  J6.  p.  ICC. 

That  Lon!)  do  luck?,  Uw-ir  aunrrttars  cood  «il, 

Hist  knights  consume,  their  patroraouic  still. 

Gatcoigne. 

Hit  purpot  «n  for  to  W'towe  hire  bie 
• Into  »*jin  worthy  blood  of  aural  ric. 

Chaucer.  The  Rete’t  Talc,  sol.  i.  p.  157. 
The  b’rxid  weepet  front  uty  heart,  v.  licit  ( doc  shape 
(In  fonitr*  imngiitnric)  tb'  vngtiided  d*yc», 

And  rotten  time*,  that  you  shall  looke  » port. 

When  1 am  deeping  with  my  aneat nr*. 

Abatr»p«arr'*  Henry  IV.  part  ii.  act  ir. 

In  tby  great  soluutc  of  eternity©; 

Begin,  O Clio,  and  recount  front  hcncc 
Mv  glorious  SoscraiiTe*  goodly  auncetiroe, 

TUI  tbiit  by  dew  degrees,  and  Tong  pretense, 

Thou  base  it  latlly  brought  unto  Iter  Excellence. 

Spencer' t Faerie  Queenc.  book  iii.  c.  3. 
When  we  have  done  our  ancestor*  no  shame, 

But  serv'd  our  friend*,  and  well  secur'd  our  fame; 
ThcnvhouJd  w«  witlioar  happy  life  tuclosc. 

And  lease  no  more  for  Fortune  to  dispose. 

DryJea't  Pataman  ft  Arciir,  book  iii. 

TW dullest  critic,  v»l»o  strives  at  a reputation  for  delicacy,  by 
•hewing  be  cannot  be  pleased,  may  pathetically  assure  us  that  our 
taste  is  upon  the  decline,  may  consign  every  modem  performance 
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to  oblivion,  and  bequeath  nothing  to  posterity  except  the  labours  of  ,\>fCE5- 
our  unerfr'n,  or  bis  own.  GMimilh  an  Polite  Learn in*.  TOR. 

Our  aaorairy,  a gnUant,  Christian  race, 

Patterns  of  ev'ry  virtue,  ev'ry  grncs-. 

Confess'd  a God  ; they  kneel’it  before  they  tough t. 

And  prais'd  him  in  the.  victories  be  wrought. 

CiNfper't  Table  Tijh. 

There  is  ilso  msotWr  ancntrel  writ,  denominated  a jecty*  r cl  - to 
estuWisb  an  equal  division  of  the  land  in  question,  wheic  on  the 
death  of  an  amtMer,t»l»o  lias  several  heir*,  one  chilis,  .t ... i w.  the 
others  out  of  po««cfttion.  BlnrUvm  u.  •, 

Ancestors.  Various  rites  and  luonumem*  of  nnti- 
quity,  conspire  to  indicate  the  universal  leeim^  of  man- 
kind with  regard  to  their  illustrious  civ  ad.  1 he  people, 
as  Mr.  Burke  has  somewhere  said,  who  look  forward 
to  posterity,  will  always  look  backward  to  their  unecs* 
tors.  Amongst  the  Egyptians,  the  custom  of  embalm- 
ing, and  enclosing  the  body  afterwards  in  wood,  when  it 
was  lodged  in  au  appointed  place  in  the  walls  of  the 
principal  bouses,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  in  tho 
Euterpe;  and  the  primitive  Greeks  (Plato  Mtiwc)  seem 
to  have  followed  this  custom  of  preserving  their  ancestry 
about  them,  so  far  as  to  bury  them  gent  rally  in  places 
on  pared  for  them  in  some  part  of  their  houses.  The 
Thebans  are  said  to  have  had  an  ancient  law,  that  no 
person  should  erect  a house  without  including  it*  it  a 
repository  for  his  dead.  Ju  the  absence  of  true  religion, 
that  which  was  inaccessible  and  unfathomable  in  tho 
destinies  of  man,  quickly  generated  superstitious  awe ; 
aud  the  natural  respect  for  departed  ]mrent$  and  an- 
cestors of  great  worth  and  fame,  became  the  parent  of 
idolatry,  and  ever-incrca&iug  ceremonies.  The  sepul- 
chres of  illustrious  men  were  regarded  as  temples  arid 
altars  to  their  memory,  where  sacrifices  and  filiations 
were  sometimes  annually  and  even  more  frequently 
offered,  while  the  unconscious  objects  of  their  devotion 
were  elevated  by  successive  fables  to  dromons,  and  ulti- 
mately to  gods,  l’lularch  speaks  of  their  regular 
transition  from  the  rank  of  heroes  to  that  of  dromons, 
and  afterwards  to  the  superior  ranks  of  divinity.  *•  Ac- 
cording to  a divine  and  just  decision,  the  souls  of  vir- 
tuous men  are  advanced,"  says  he,  (V it.  Romut.)  “ to 
the  rank  of  dromons  ; and  from  that  of  dromons,  if  they 
are  properly  purified,  they  are  exalted  into  gods,  and 
that  uot  by  a vote  of  the  people,  but  by  tlic  established 
order  of  nature." 

It  is  observed  by  Philo  Byblius,  the  translator  of 
Sanchoniathons'  History  of  tkc  Got/*,  that  the  Phoenicians 
and  Egyptians,  from  whom  other  people  derived  this 
custom,  reckoned  those  amongst  the  greatest  gods 
who  bad  been  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race  ; and 
that  to  them  they  erected  pillars  and  statues,  and  dedi- 
cated sacred  festivals.*  We  need  not,  therefore,  be 
surprized  to  find  that,  as  a part  of  this  system,  all  the 
heroes  of  antiquity,  in  due  time,  were  not  only  god),  or 
demi-gods  after  death,  but  of  divine  ancestry.  The 
Roman  lares,  Icmures  and  household  gods,  were  of  a 
similar  origin ; and  to  detail  all  the  honours  and  offer- 
ings that  were  made  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors  ia 
the  ancient  world,  would  be  to  enter  into  the  history  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Heathen  Mythology.  Those  ho- 
nours were  thought  most  acceptable  which  were  of- 
fered by  their  nearest  friends  and  relatives ; while, 
imagining  all  the  affections  of  humanity  to  follow  them 
into  their  exalted  state,  those  of  an  enemy  were  sup* 


• Emcb.  Pnpp.  Ev.  L i.  c.  is. 
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AKCES*  posed  to  bp  rejected  with  indignation.  Tims  Sophorlei 
TOR-  makes  Klectra  (r.  432)  to  dissuade  Clirysothemis  from 
' 0geriag  Clvtemnestm's  gift*  to  Agamemnon. 

¥ )•(  «l  frlfUf 
Out’  ?«•*•»  «»0 

Kii.irn**r',  «N  >trrj  wmrp, 

Since  die  Infernal  nann  «lu  detest 
A*  hciaooi,  ritcj  j»id  by  an  enemy. 

Barbarous  nations,  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  hare 
also  retained  distinct  traces  of  a strong  attachment  to 
the  memory  of  their  ancestors.  Some  of  the  .African 
hordes,  arc  said  regularly  to  offer  oblations  of  rice  and 
wine  to  their  honour  before  they  undertake  any  thing 
of  importance,  and  to  keep  with  great  ceremony  the 
anniversary  of  their  deaths.  The  Highlanders,  to  a 
very  recent  period,  revenged  the  quarrels  of  their  an- 
cestors, or  the  least  reflection  to  their  dishonour,  as 
their  own. 

Amongst  the  Chinese,  their  veneration  for  their  an- 
cestors constitutes  the  chief  tie  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious system.  In  all  ages  (see  the  article  Confucius, 
Historical  and  Biographical  Division,  vol.  ix.p.  496.&C.), 
this  seems  to  have  been  a distinguishing  feature  of  their 
character.  Their  family  burial-places  are  preserved 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  visited,  at  least  annually, 
to  repair  any  breaches  that  accident  may  have  made  in 
them,  and  remove  weeds  or  dirt  from  about  their 
tombs.  Every  family  of  rank  has  a temple  to  the 
memory  of  its  ancestry ; and  on  the  sudden  elevation 
of  any  member  of  the  community  to  new  wealth  or 
station,  before  he  builds  a new  palace  for  himself  he  is 
directed  by  the  Lrr-ket  to  be  careful  to  erect  a mau- 
soleum to  the  honour  of  his  ancestors,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  which  every  branch  of  the  family,  near  and 
remote,  old  and  young,  is  invited  to  be  present;  and 
the  most  aged  presides  at  the  oblations.  Five  or  ten 
thousand  persons  are  said  to  join,  on  some  occasions, 
in  these  rites.  The  elderly  part  of  a family  generally 
resides  with  the  young;  and  hare  great  controul  over 
their  passions  and  affairs.  “ The  influence  of  age  over 
youth,"  says  Sir  Geo.  Staunton,  u is  supported  by  the 
•entimen's  of  nature,  by  the  habit  of  obedience,  by  the 
precepts  of  morality  engrafted  in  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  by  the  nnremitted  policy  and  honest  arts  of  parents 
to  that  effect.  They  who  arc  pust  labour  deal  out  the 
rule  which  they  had  learned,  and  the  wisdom  which 
experience  taught  them,  to  those  who  are  rising  to 
manhood,  or  to  those  lately  arrived  at  it.  Plain  sen- 
tences of  morals  are  written  up  in  the  common  hall, 
where  the  male  branches  of  the  family  assemble.  Some 
one,  at  least,  is  capable  of  reading  them  to  the  rest. 
In  almost  every  house  is  hung  np  a table  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  persons  then  residing  in  it.  References 
are  often  made,  in  conversations  to  their  actions.  Their 
example,  as  far  as  it  was  good,  serves  as  an  incitement 
to  travel  in  the  same  path.  The  descendants  from  a 
common  stock,  visit  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers  to- 
gether, at  stated  times.  This  joint  care,  and,  indeed, 
other  occasions,  collect  and  unite  the  most  remote-rela- 
tions. The  child  is  bound  to  labour  and  to  provide  for  his 
parents’ maintenance  and  comfort,  ami  the  brother  for  the 
orolhers  and  sisters  that  are  in  extreme  want ; the  failure 
of  which  duty  would  be  followed  by  such  detestation, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enforce  it  by  any  positive 
law.  Even  the  most  distant  kinsman,  reduced  to 


misery  by  accident  or  ill  health,  has  a claim  on  his  AN CTS- 
kindred  for  relief.  Manners,  stronger  far  than  laws,  TOR. 
and  indeed  inclination,  produced  and  nurtured  by  in-  ANCHOR, 
tercoursc  nnd  intimacy,  secure  assistance  for  him. 

These  habits  and  manners  fully  explain  the  fact  already 
mentioned,  which  unhappily  appears  extraordinary  to 
Europeans,  that  no  spectacles  of  distress  are  seen  to 
excite  the  compassion  und  implore  the  casual  charity 
of  individuals.  The  natural  sentiments  o respect  to 
age,  united  with  affection  to  kindred,  early  taking  root, 
and  strengthened  by  n daily  sense  of  services  received, 
often  bind  the  mind  more  effectually,  though  with  gentler 
ties,  than  the  force  of  compulsory  laws.’’  Embassy  to 
China,  3 vols,  8vo. 

The  Russians,  who  in  various  parts  of  their  dress 
and  manners  resemble  the  ancient  Greeks,  are  also 
said  to  have  anniversnrv  feasts  in  honour  of  their  an- 
cestors, which  they,  call  roditoji  sabot,  i.  r.  kinsfolk's 
sabbath.  On  this  occasion  they  visit  the  graves  of  the 
deceased,  with  presents  of  eatables,  flowers.  Arc.  and 
aloud  renew  their  lamentations  over  them. 

In  English  law  a distinction  is  made  between  the 
ancestor  as  a natural  antecessor,  and  a pr.-dteessor  in 
an  office  or  dignity.  Thus  in  the  church  of  England, 
ami  in  bodies  corporate,  there  arc  no  ancestors,  but 
predecessors. 

ANCHESMUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a mountain 
of  Attica,  where  a statue  of  dnpiter  Anchesmius  was 
placed.  Now  Mount  St.  Georges. 

A NC  HI  ALE,  or  AvchiaLa,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a city  of  Cilicia,  upon  the  coast  of  Asia.  It  was  built, 
with  its  neighbouring  city  Tarsus,  by  Sardanapalus,  the 
last  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  who  was  buried  here,  and 
had  a statue  with  an  inscription  in  the  Syrian  language, 
relating  the  extreme  intemperance,  extravagance,  and 
folly  of  his  life.  Athcnodorus  says,  that  the  founder 
of  this  city  was  Anchiale,  the  daughter  of  Japhel. 
Aristoph.  in  Ax.  v.  1022.  Plin.  v.  c.27.  Atiien. 
viii.  Also  a city  of  Thrace,  called  Apollo's  city;  and 
another  in  Epirus.  Plin.  iv.  c.  11.  Ovid,  'i'rist.  i. 

El.  x.  x.  36. 

ANCHILOPS,  or  Anciiylops.  See  AScmlops. 

ANCHISE.S,  in  Fabulous  History,  was  a prince  of 
Troy,  son  ofCapys  and  Themis,  a daughter  of  Hus,  re- 
ported to  have  been  of  so  beautiful  a countenance  in 
his  youth  as  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Venus, 
who  came  down  to  him  on  Mount  Ida.  She  be.came 
pregnant  by  him  of  ./Eneas,  the  hero  of  the  jEneid,  but 
strictly  forbade  Anchises  to  disclose  the  amour,  under 
the  penalty  of  death.  This  injunction,  according  to 
some  ancient  authors,  he  violated  in  a moment  of 
hilarity,  and  was  struck  with  thunder,  as  the  goddess 
had  predicted ; but  whether  this  were  the  occasion  of 
his  death,  or  only  of  a decrepitude  of  his  body,  is  dis- 

uted.  On  the  taking  of  Troy,  Anchises  was  carried 

v ./Eneas  through  the  flames  on  his  shoulders;  and 
having  accompanied  his  son  into  Sicily,  died  there  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age.  Pausauias  states  him  tn 
have  been  buried  on  a mountain  of  Arcadia,  called 
after  him  Auchisia,  viii.  c.  12.  Vino.  Atneid,  i.  ii. 
Dionysius,  Hal.  dc  Antiq.  Rom. 

ANCHOE,  Anciioa,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town 
of  Bceotia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cephisus,  where 
there  is  a lake  of  the  same  name.  Sthab. 
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AN  CHOR,  r. 
An'chor,  h. 
Ax'cuor.vble, 
An'chor  age, 
An'choukd. 


firm,  steady,  safe,  secure. 


I Aurora,  aywpa,  which  Vo&sius 
thinks  is  from  Oycij,  a crook,  or 
* hook. 

To  hook,  or  hold  fast  as  a 
hook ; to  keep  or  hold  fast,  fixed, 


You  eyes  that  wooated  wen 
light  lulling  lock**  to  emt, 

I glue  coiuiDiiumlmeut  ou  bir  hue 

tint  vee  Ik-  ankred  fail.  IhrUnitk. 

Right  *»  farcth  Lour,  that  seld  ui  one 
HoUIrth  his  autre,  for  right  anor.e 
U han  they  mraie  wfnr  first  to  Hue 
They  bcii  with  tempest  aU  fordriue. 

Chaucer.  The  liummint  <f  Ike  Hate,  f.  J33.  C.  4. 
AU  men  might  well  (llspraysc 
Mr  wit  anil  enterprise,-- 
— tf  I soughle  to  taile, 

Into  the  brittle  port. 

Where  anker* bold  doth  taile, 

To  Mich  tts  do  resort.  Surrey. 


And  that  Httcrall  tense  i*  the  rootc  and  ground*:  of  oil,  ami  the 
wnrre  that  timer  fayleth  wherunto  if  tbuu  cU'aue  thou  cans!  Mucf 
rrrr  or  go  oat  of  the  way. 

The  H'koie  H'eh  of  Tyniat,  be.  f.  1M,  c.  1. 
Therefor*  bring  forth  the  souklicrs  of  our  prize, 

For  whilst  our  pinnace  aartar*  in  the  Downses, 
llccrc  dull  they  make  their  rnmne  on  tfie  sand. 

Shakespeare'*  Henry  17.  parti. 
Say  Warwick*  was  our  uaehtir  r what  of  that  ? 

And  klouiitagor  oor  WptlMt:  what  of  him  ? 

Onr  slanght'ml  friends,  the  tackles : what  of  these  ? 

Why  is  not  Oxford  here,  another  anchor  t 
And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast  ' 

MoAcrprere#  Henry  Fi.  part  iii. 
Loe  as  die  bark  that  hath  diidiarg'd  hia  fraught, 

Rrtarun  with  jiAckhjj  lading  to  the  bay. 

From  w hence  at  first  she  weigh'd  her  anchorage  : 

Coinreeth  Andronicua  bound  with  lawrvll  bowes. 

To  rcaalute  hia  country  with  his  tearea. 

SJkahfipcare'i  Tit.  And.  act  i. 
From  pole  to  jxde  the  bears  her  acts  resound, 

And  rules  an  empire  by  no  ocean  humid  ; 

Know  s It  it  ships  anchor'd  and  lier  sails  unfurl'd 
In  other  Indies,  and  a second  world . 

Prior' i Solomon,  book  i. 
Rous'd  from  repose,  aloft  the  sailors  swarm, 

And  with  their  levers  soon  the  windlass  arm  l 
The  order  given,  up  springing  with  a bound. 

They  fix  the  bwr*. and  heave  the  windlass  round. 

At  **>y  turn  the  changing  pculs  resound  : 

Up- lom  reluctant  from  its  uocy  cave 
Tl»e  pond'roui  anrkor  rises  o'er  tin:  wave. 

Falconer' t Shipvreck. 

I sent  Mr.  (licks,  my  6 r*t-liru tenant,  before  us  in  tlie  pliuuiicc  up 
to  the  city,  to  tic  ,uaiut  the  governor  that  we  pul  in  there  to  procure 
water  and  refreshments  : and  to  dnirc  the  asMitance  of  a pilot  to 
bring  us  into  pn>|M-r  ■ uck ■’ring-ground  CM'i  I'cyaget. 

The  Indian  shore  being  all  the  way  in  view  of  us,  and  the  w»  every 
where  twenty  ••agues  from  land  ouchornt.lt 

Sir  T.  Herbm't  TnncU. 


Anchor,  in  Navigation,  is  an  instrument  of  iron, 
or  other  heavy  material,  usually  carried  on  the  bows  of 
ships,  and  made  use  of  to  secure  the  vessel  in  a road- 
stead, port,  or  convenient  station,  where  the  depth  of 
the  water  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being 
employed. 


The  use  of  anchors  must  be  nearly  coeval  with  na-  ANCHOR, 
vigation  : a raft  or  a canoe  could  scarcely  have  been 
invented  before  a method  of  securing  it,  in  some  such  Antiquity  of 
way  as  this,  would  become  desirable,  und  the  means  of  4IP  iu,<?0* 
attaining  this  end  are  so  simple,  that  they  must  havejjjjj* 
been  discovered  as  soon  as  they  were  sought.  The 
earliest  anchors  were,  doubtless,  large  stones,  logs  of 
heavy  wood,  or  any  ponderous  substance  that  might 
be  at  hand,  secured  to  the  vessel  by  the  rough  cordage 
of  the  age : such  are  still  used  to  fasten  small  boats, 
and  amongst  many  barbarous  nations  arc  the  only  form 
of  this  implement  which  is  yet  known.  But  when 
vessels  became  increased  in  their  magnitude,  and  more 
refined  in  their  construction  ; when  navigation,  instead 
of  merely  supplying  the  momentary  wants  of  a few  iso- 
lated and  naked  savages,  had  gradually  risen  into  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  arts  of  life,  every  thing  con- 
nected with  it,  rose  proportionally  in  importance. 

Amongst  the  earliest  improvements  which  were  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  the  rauk  navigation  hod  as- 
sumed, must  be  reckoned  the  change  of  form  of  the 
anchor,  which  from  a shapeless  mass  became  a curved 
instrument,  capable  of  attaching  itself  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  of  so  depositing  itself  that  any  strain, 
acting  nearly  horizontally  upon  it,  would  rather  tend 
to  root  it  deeper,  than  to  detach  it  from  the  earth. 

Such  a change  was  evidently  a great  step  in  the  Improvc- 
improveraent  of  this  useful  implement ; the  hold  which  «**««*- 
it  afforded  in  its  new  form,  being  in  many  cases  more 
than  twenty  times  as  great  as  could  have  been  obtained 
from  its  mere  weight.  From  the  evidence  of  Pausanias, 
and  of  Pliny,  and  from  the  word  anchor  itself,  as 
signifying  crooked,  it  appears  that  this  improvement 
took  place  at  a very  early  age.  Subsequent  inven- 
tion added  a second  barb,  or  crook,  to  the  anchor, 
changed  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed  from 
hard  wood  and  stone,  to  iron  or  copper,  and  gave  it 
also  a transverse  beam  of  wood,  which,  by  being  placed 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  arms,  kept  them  more 
vertical  in  their  descent.  At  present,  the  shape  of 
anchors  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  most  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  except  ill  a few  instances  where 
copper  is  used,  iron  is  the  material  employed  in  their 
construction. 

What  is  here  said,  however,  of  their  form,  must  only  Common 
be  understood  of  those  commonly  employed  ; many 
alterations,  both  in  their  shape  and  construction,  having  HmcnK» 
been  proposed,  but  not  generally  adopted;  except 
indeed  in  the  method  of  fabrication,  which  as  we  shall 
directly  see,  has  within  a very  short  time  undergone 
a considerable  change.  The  nature  and  mode  of  ope- 
ration of  a modern  anchor,  will  be  readily  understood 
from  fig.  1, plate  IV.  Miscellaneous  ; where  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  the  direction  the  Strain  is  represented  as 
actiug,  the  anchor  cannot  be  moved  without  ploughing 
up  the  ground  in  which  it  is  imbedded  ; an  operation 
which  sometimes  takes  place,  and  is  technically  called 
dragging  the  anchor : when,  however,  the  anchorage  is 
good,  the  hold  is  sufficient  to  insure  the  parting  of 
3*2 
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ANCHOR  the  cable,  or  the  rapture  of  the  buried  ann,  rather  than 
any  drawing  of  this  kind. 

In  the  present  advanced  state  of  naval  science, 
many  different  sorts  of  anchors  are  employed,  and  even 
those  of  the  same  kind  have  different  denominations 
according  to  their  sire,  or  the  service  for  which  they 
arc  intended. 

Those  which  are  used  on  board  of  large  ships,  are 
all  constructed  of  the  same  form  ns  that  shown  in  fig. 
Dliferent  1 ; and  arc  distinguished  into  sheet,  best  bower , small 
limi»i>f  bower,  spare,  stream,  and  kecige  anchor.*,  according  to 
anchor*.  iheir  weight : the  sheet  anchor  is,  in  ships  of  war. 

stowed  upon  the  after- part  of  the  fore  channel,  on  the 
larboard  side,  with  the  stock  vertical,  and  one  of  the 
flukes  resting  on  die  gangway ; the  bower  hangs  to 
the  cathead,  with  the  other  extremity  fixed  up  to  the 
anchor  boards  ; and  the  spare  anchor  is  stowed  away 
on  the  starboard  fore  channel.  Ships  of  the  first  class 
carry  seven  anchors, ’and  the  smallest  class,  as  brigs, 
cutters,  and  schooners,  three.  Stream  and  kedge 
anchors  are  of  a smaller  kind  than  those  above  de- 
scribed ; and  the  latter  is  generally  made  with  an  iron 
stock,  which  passes  through  a hole  in  the  shank,  and  is 
secured  by  a forelock. 

In  the  East  Indies,  an  anchor  of  a very  peculiar 
kind  is  employed  to  secure  the  vessels,  which  they  de- 
nominate grabs  ; it  is  technically  called  the  mushroom 
anchor,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  vegetable  (fig.  2. 
plate  IV.);  the  form  of  this  anchor  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  a stock,  as  it  is  equally  certain  of  attaching 
itself  to  the  bottom,  whatever  be  the  direction  in  which 
it  descends. 

In  Europe,  small  vessels  employ  grapnels,  (fig.  3. 
plate  IV.),  which  act  upon  the  same  principle,  and  have 
the  same  advantages  us  the  anchor  last  described.  It 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  various  alterations 
of  this  useful  instrument,  which  have  from  lime  to  time 
been  proposed,  and  which  have,  in  most  instances,  been 
either  only  partially  employed,  or  wholly  forgotten; 
we  shall,  therefore,  protract  this  article  only  so  far  as 
is  necessary  to  mention  two  improvements  which  have 
lately  attracted  considerable  notice. 

MrStoard's  The  first  of  these  was  invented  by  Mr.  Stuard ; it  is 
and  tor.  shown  in  fig.  3,  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  require 
only  one  arm,  the  shortness  and  weight  of  which  in- 
sures the  certainty  of  its  hold. 

TUr.  King-  The  other  is  an  invention  of  Mr.  Kiugston,  of  Ports- 
•tuu’s.  mouth  dock-yard,  and  materially  differs  from  any  kind 
of  anchor  hitherto  employed  ; for  in  the  place  of  fasten- 
ing the  cable- to  a ring,  it  is  here  made  to  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  shank,  and  is  secured  upon  the  crown 
by  a knot  of  greater  diameter  than  the  tube  through 
which  it  is  brought  This  anchor  is  not  composed  of 
iron,  but  a species  of  bell-metal : and  in  order  that  the 
cable  may  not  be  chafed,  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
tube  of  which  the  shank  is  formed,  is  widened,  until  it 
assumes  a form  similar  to  that  of  the  mouth  of  a 
trumpet. 

Mooring  Moorixo  Anchor.  In  ports  where  particular  spots 
■octior.  have  i>een  selected  for  the  reception  of  ships,  fixed 
anchors  are  usually  laid  down  to  which  they  may  more 
conveniently  be  secured ; these,  though  admitting  of  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  are  classed  under  the  general 
appellation  of  moorings. 

The  weight  of  a mooring,  or  fixed  anchor,  is  evi- 
dently not  restricted  by  the  considerations  which  govern 


II  o it. 

that  of  a portable  one;  how  ponderous  soever  the  for-  ANCHOR 
mcr  may  be  made,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  vessels  capable 
of  conveying  it  to  its  destined  station ; whilst  in  (1*® 
latter,  regard  must  always  be  had  not  to  encroach  upon 
the  properties  of  the  vessel,  or  the  labour  of  the  crew, 
by  giving  it  undue  weight.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
moorings  are  often  nothing  more  than  large  stones, 
such  us  (fig.  5),  having  an  iron  ring  fastened  through 
theircentre  ; several  of  these  are  sometimes  secured  to- 
gether by  a wooden  frame.  Large  ship’s  anchors  arc 
also  often  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  in  which  case, 
one  of  the  arms  is  beat  down  close  upon  the  shank ; 
or,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  an  anchor  is  selected  which 
has  lost  one  ftuke. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Hcmrnan,  of  Chatham,  invented  a Mr  Hem- 
mooring  anchor,  which  obtained  a silver  medal  from  ““a,‘ 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Sic.  (Sec  fig.  6). 

A second  form  of  this  instrument  (see  fig.  7),  is  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  Woolwich;  and  a third 
(see  fig.  8),  is  due  to  Mr.  Park,  of  Portsmouth.  Nu- 
merous other  alterations  might  hare  been  noticed, 
would  our  limits  have  allowed  our  entering  any  further 
into  this  part  of  the  subject ; but  the  above  description 
will  be  found  to  include  all  the  variety  of  moorings 
which  are  usually  employed. 

Floating  Anchor.  It  often  happens,  that  it  is  of  FUntli^ 
the  utmost  consequence  to  prevent  the  driving  of  a ship  •**•*"*■ 
under  the  influence  of  the  wind  and  tide,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  the  depth  of  the  sea  rendes  the  use  of  the 
ground  tackle  impossible ; in  such  case,  the  greatest 
advantage  would  evidently  be  derived  from  a floating 
anchor,  so  constructed  as  to  he  capable  of  maintaining 
its  position  in  the  water:  but  eminently  useful  as  such 
au  instrument  would  be,  there  are  many  reasons  to  fear 
it  will  always  remain  a desideratum.  Many  proposals 
and  schemes  for  anchors  of  this  kind  have  been  laid 
before  the  public  ; but  the  little  notice  they  have  hitherto 
met  with  from  practical  men,  is  a sufficient  proof  that 
nothing  of  this  sort  has  been  di§covered  that  would 
decidedly  prove  useful. 

The  first  project  for  a floating  anchor  that  attracted  Hr.  Frank- 
much  attention,  was  made  by  Ur.  Franklin  ; it  con- 
sisted  of  two  cross  bars,  secured  together  in  the  middle, 
and  having  sail  cloth  fastened  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
a parallelogram  ; to  the  centre  of  these  bars  the  cable 
was  attached,  and  the  machine  being  thrown  over- 
board, it  was  presumed  that  the  resistance  it  met  with, 
would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  ship  in  its  station, 
or,  at  least,  to  check  the  rapidity  of  its  motion. 

Without,  however,  dwelling  further  upon  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  instrument  whose  existence  is  almost  wholly 
nominal,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  such  machine 
is  ever  carried  in  the  royal  navy. 

Mr  riiou  or  making  Anchors.  The  fabrication  of  Proem 
anchors,  is  a subject  of  considerable  importance,  and 
would  require  for  its  full  elucidation  more  room  than 
can  he  devoted  to  it  in  a work  of  this  kind : in  the  tj1c  untuh 
following  sketch  we  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  oatv. 
the  description  of  the  improved  method  w hich  has  very 
recently  come  into  general  use  in  the  royal  dock-yards, 
and  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Pc-rring,  clerk  of  the  checquc, 
at  Plymouth. 

In  shape  this  anchor  differs  very  little  from  that  which 
has  hitherto  been  used  in  the  navy,  excepting  that  its 
dimensions  are  better  proportioned  to  the  strain  they 
are  likely  to  receive.  It  is  represented  in  fig.  9,  and 
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ANCHOR.  in  order  to  comprehend  more  distinctly  what  follows, 
we  hare  added  an  enumeration  of  its  several  parts. 
A is  the  thank,  B the  arm,  otjtuke,  C the  palm,  I)  the 
Matte,  E the  square,  F the  nut,  G the  ring,  and  H the 
crown. 

In  fabricating’  the  shank,  it  was  formerly  the  practice 
to  form  it  of  square  iron  rods,  disposed  in  the  lortn  of 
a cylinder,  and  encircled  by  other  bars,  which  were 
wrought  into  the  shape  of  parts  of  sectors  of  circles; 
from  which  formation  it  followed,  that  the  mass  could  not 
be  sufficiently  welded  to  unite  firmly  the  interior  bars, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  spoiling  the  quality  of  the 
exterior  iron. 

This  difficulty  was  obviated  by  Mr.  Perring,  by 
using  bars  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  shank  (see 
tig.  a plate  IV.),  which  are  placed  one  upon  another ; and 
being  kept  in  their  positions  by  iron  hoops,  are  welded 
together  in  two  heats,  until  the  whole  is  one  compart 
body,  which,  by  this  arrangement  of  the  bars  or  plates, 
is  capable  of  being  effected  without  over  working  the 
iron. 

The  crown  is  composed  of  bars  similarly  disposed  to 
those  of  which  the  shank  was  formed.  The  method  of 
uniting  the  flukes  to  the  crown  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
ingenious  and  useful  part  of  the  present  improved 
plan  ; it  is  as  follows : — The  bars  being  made  but  half 
the  bread  of  the  anchor,  are  first  separately  welded, 
and  then  placed  side  by  side,  as  in  fig.  12,  in  which 
position  the  upper  half  A,  is  wrought  into  one  mass ; the 
lower  part  B being  left  disunited,  and  having  iron  bars, 
or  porters  (as  they  are  technically  called),  a a welded  on 
to  the  extremity  of  each  portion  of  it. 

The  part  B is  then  heated,  and  placed  in  themnehine 
represented  at  fig.  11,  which  consists  of  an  iron  plate, 
firmly  bolted  down  to  a frame  of  timber,  and  having 
upon  its  surface  four  iron  pegs,  or  pins,  b bee.  Be- 
tween the  first  of  these,  the  end  A of  the  crown  is  placed, 
and  passed  under  the  strap  r;  the  extremity  B is 
brought  between  the  pins  e e,  and  by  means  of  the 
. porters  a a is  bent  into  the  form  shown  in  the  figure. 

By  this  method  of  fabrication,  part  of  the  arm  is 
formed  out  of  the  crown,  and  thus  affords  much 
greater  certainty  of  their  being  properly  united,  than 
when  they  were  merely  joined  by  a shor.  scarph. 

The  angular  opening  a a (see  6g.  10),  is  filled  up 
by  the  chock,  which  is  formed  of  short  iron  bars,  placed 
vertically;  after  this  has  been  properly  welded,  the 
truss  piece  c c is  brought  over  it ; this  is  composed  of 
lates  similar  to  those  before  mentioned , except  that 
ere  their  edges  are  horizontal.  The  truss  piece  is 
half  the  breadth  of  the  arm ; therefore,  when  it  is  joined 
to  the  crown,  it  makes  with  the  parts  r,  e,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  arms  at  those  places. 

The  shank  is  now  shut  on  to  the  crown ; the  square 
formed,  and  the  nuts  welded  on  to  it;  the  hole  punched 
for  the  ring,  and  the  shank  wrought  and  finished  to 
the  shape  shown  in  fig.  9. 

The  method  of  making  the  blade  is  very  similar  to 
what  has  been  already  described;  wc  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  mode  of  forming  the 
palm. 

This  is  commenced  by  bending  an  iron  rod  into  the 
form  abc  (fig.  1 3),  notching  the  bar  at  b and  a,  in  order 
to  make  it  assume  the  required  shape  more  readily 
and  completely ; to  the  extremity  c a porter  is  fas- 
tened, by  whicu  the  palm  is  carried  and  turned  during 


the  progress  of  its  manufacture.  Iron  plates  are  then  ANCHOR, 
laid  side  by  side  upon  the  rod  abc ; the  joint  at  die 
middle  is  broken  by  another  plate  laid  over  it;  the 
mass  being  wrought,  the  lower  side  is  filled  up  by 
similar  plates,  and  the  whole  is  then  completely  welded, 
adding,  if  necessary,  pieces  at  the  sides  to  form  the 
angles  of  the  palm.  The  blade  is  then  shut  on  to  the 
palm,  and  afterwards,  the  part  of  the  arm  which  is 
attached  to  the  blade,  is  joined  to  that  which  is  formed 
with  the  crown  ; and  the  anchor  (as  far  as  the  smithery 
is  concerned)  is  then  complete. 

The  uniting  or  shutting  on,  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
smiths,  of  the  several  parts  of  an  anchor,  is  performed 
by  an  instrument  called  a monkey,  which  is  merely  a 
mass  of  iron  raised  to  a certain  height,  and  let  fall 
upon  the  work,  which  is  previously  brought  to  a weld- 
ing heat. 

The  monkey, and  the  hercnlec,  which  is  an  instrument 
of  the  same  nature,  and  adapted  to  the  same  use  as 
the  former,  are  usually  worked  by  hand ; in  the  mag- 
nificent smithery  now  erecting  at  Woolwich  dock-yard, 
steam  will  be  the  more  effective  moving  power ; in  this 
establishment  steam  will  also  be  used  to  unite  the  rods, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  an  operation  which 
will  be  performed  under  tilt  hammers,  weighing  five 
tons  each,  and  having  an  extreme  fall  of  sixteeen  inches. 

We  have  before  observed,  (bat  the  above  is  the  mode 
of  manufacturing  anchors  now  adopted  in  the  royal 
yards ; it  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  mention,  that 
besides  the  method  of  fabrication  formerly  used  .numerous 
plans  and  improvements  have  been  from  time  to  time 
proposed  ; amongst  the  principal  of  these  is  the  scheme 
of  Mr.  Brunlon,  which  consists  of  forging  an  anchor  Mr.  Bnm- 
without  welding  the  arms  to  the  shank  : and  thereby  ton*  plan- 
avoiding the  danger  of  a bad  joint.  This  is  effected  by 
making  the  arms  in  one  piece,  enlarging  them  at  the 
crown,  and  piercing  the  part  thus  enlarged  with  a hole 
the  size  of  the  shank,  the  latter  part  of  the  anchor  (the 
shank)  is  made  with  a shoulder  at  the  extremity  near 
the  crown,  in  sneb  away,  that  when  the  lower  part  is 
brought  through  the  above-mentioned  aperture,  the 
arms  bear  upon  the  shoulders.  From  this  construction 
it  is  ovident,  that  to  unite  firmly  the  arms  and  the 
shank,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  form  the  extremity  of 
the  latter  sufficiently  lon^  to  enable  the  smiths  to  rivet 
it  on  die  lower  end  of  the  crown.  How  far  this  an- 
chor answers  the  end  intended,  we  believe  has  not 
been  extensively  tried ; we  may  observe,  however, 
that  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  astonishing 
power  which  mat  exerts  when  formed  within  a joint  or 
a flaw,  will  not  consider  the  shoulder  as  quite  safe 
from  its  influence. 

Anchor  Stocks. — The  stocks  of  anchors  are  usually  Anchor 
formed  of  two  large  cheeks  of  oak,  which  are  tapered 
gradually  from  the  middle  to  the  extremities.  (See  table 
of  dimensions.)  They  are  fayed  close  at  the  ends,  but 
gradually  open  as  they  approach  the  middle.  A hole  is 
cut  through  them  for  the  square,  and  a mortice  made 
in  it  to  receive  the  nut.  For  lar^e  anchors,  the  side 
cheeks  are  usually  made  in  two  pieces,  tree-nailed  to- 
gether. (See  figs.  14  and  15.) 

When  in  their  place  they  are  secured  by  four  bolts* 
and  four  or  six  irou  hoops  ; the  bolts  are  clinched  alter- 
nately, and  the  hoops  are  driven  equally  on  each  side. 

The  length  of  the  slock  is  regulated  by  that  of  fhe 
•hank,  which  it  generally  equals. 
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ANCHOR.  Tn  Mr.  Stuard's  anchor,  and  in  all  nnchors  under  a 
certain  size,  the  stocks  are  of  iron  : the  nature  of  the 
former  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  figure,  and  the  latter 
have  been  already  described. 

Anchor,  dropping  the,  or  as  it  j$  usually  termed  in 
Manarr-  the  navy,  catting  anchor,  is  the  operation  of  letting  fall 
went  of  the  the  anchor  attached  to  the  cable,  from  the  side  01  the 
Cut!n<'  8 hip  into  the  sea.  We  have  already  described  the  way 

r in  which  the  anchor  lies  on  the  ship's  bows;  it  is  se- 
cured there  by  the  stock-lashing,  anchor-stopper,  and 
shank-painter,  whose  particular  offices  will  be  after- 
wards mentioned.  When  a ship  is  about  to  cost  an- 
chor, the  cable  is  arranged  along  the.  deck  in  long- 
coils,  called  in  the  sea  phraseology,  a French  Hake ; one 
eud  of  it  is  secured  to  the  bits,  and  the  other  to  the 
ring  of  the  anchor.  Every  thing  being  prepared,  the 
stock-lashing  is  cast  off,  and  the  men  stand  ready  to 
let  go;  this  being  communicated  to  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  he  gives  the  command,  let  go  the  anchor , the 
fastenings  are  then  cast  off,  and  Lhc  anchor  falls  into 
the  sea,  the  cable  running  off  after  it  with  such  velo- 
city, that  it  is  often  necessary  to  throw  water  iu  -the 
hawse-holes  to  prevent  their  taking  fire. 

Ridino  at  Anchor,  the  state  of  the  ship  secured 
in  nny  particular  station  by  the  anchor.  When  a ship 
is  anchored,  attention  should  be  paid  to  see  that  she 
has  sufficient  room  to  allow  her  swinging  clear  of  other 
vessels  : and  when  more  than  one  cable  is  out,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  observe  that  the  ship  docs  not  get  a foul 
hawse. 

Weighing  Anciiou,  neighing  the , is  the  operation  of  heaving 
■iM'hor.  Up  the  anchor  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  into  the  ves- 
sel. In  small  craft  this  is  performed  by  attaching  the 
cable  itself  to  a windlass,  and  coiling  it  off  as  it  is  hove 
up ; but  in  large  vessels  the  cable  is  too  bulky  to  be 
brought  round  a windlass  or  a caps  tern ; it  is  therefore 
acted  upon  by  a rope  of  a smaller  kind,  which  is  called 
the  meaengcr,  and  the  operation  is  as  follows  : one  end 
of  the  messenger  is  passed  with  several  turns  round  the 
caps  tern ; the  other  is  then  taken  forward,  and  after  being 
passed  round  the  rollers  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  is 
again  brought  aft,  and  secured  to  the  part  at  the  cap- 
stern,  the  two  ends  being  formed  witn  eyes  for  that 


purpose  ; the  messenger  is  thus  made  into  an  endless  anchor. 
rope,  which,  by  the  heaving  of  tlio  raps  tern,  will  be 
made  to  revolve  round  the  rollers  placed  in  the 
manger.  In  order,  therefore,  to  communicate  the 
efforts  of  the  men  at  the  capstcrn  to  the  cable,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  form  a connection  between 
the  latter  and  the  messenger,  shifting  it  as  the  cable 
enters;  for  it  is  evident,  that  if  this  connection,  of  what- 
ever kind  it  may  be,  between  the  messenger  and  cable 
is  allowed  to  move  with  the  latter,  it  will  soon  arrive  at 
the  capslern  uud  stop  the  operation. 

The  way  in  which  such  a moveable  fastening  as  is 
here  described  is  supplied  on  board  of  ship,  is  by  short 
ropes  called  nippers,  which  are  interwoven  between  the 
cable  and  messenger,  so  that  when  the  capslern  is  acted 
on,  the  nippers  jamb,  and  force  the  cable  to  follow  the 
motion  of  the  messenger.  When  any  of  the  nippers  coine 
near  the  main  hatchway,  they  are  cast  off,  aud  carried 
forward,  where  being  secured,  they  act  as  before.  The 
cable  thus  brought  into  the  ship,  is  carried  down 
the  hatchway,  and  as  it  enters  is  coiled  up  in  the 
cable  tier.  Large  ships  are  supplied  with  a jeer,  as 
well  as  a main  caps  tent ; and  in  case  of  this  being  used, 
its  operations  would  be  communicated  by  the  xml, 
which  acts  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  messenger, 
excepting  that  before  being  brought  forward,  it  is 
passed  through  the  viol-block,  which  is  lashed  round 
the  main-mast : the  viol  also  differs  from  the  messen- 
ger in  acting  on  the  midship  side  of  the  cable.  It  tuay, 
however,  be  observed,  that  the  jeer  capstcrn  is  uot 
often  used. 

When  the  anchor  is  brought  above  water,  u tackle  is 
got  upon  tiie  shank,  just  within  the  flukes,  aud  the 
arms  are  hove  up  so  as  to  lie  upon  the  gmmcl  and 
anchor-boards  ; the  stock  is  then  made  vertical,  by 
heaving  upon  it  with  a tackle,  iu  which  position  it  is 
secured  by  the  stock-lushing.  The  ring  is  fastened  to 
the  cathead  bv  the  stopper,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened 
round  the  cathead,  and  the  other  is  brought  through 
the  ring,  then  over  the  stopper  cleat,  aad  is  belayed 
round  a timber  head.  To  secure  the  shank  at  the 
arms,  a chain,  called  the  shank  painter  chain,  is  passed 
round  it,  and  fastened  to  a timber  head. 
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A Table  of  the  weights  and  dimension  of  Anchors 
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51 

•n 
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61 
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5i 

n 

5J 

'H 
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41 

3 

4 
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21 
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Tab  l k — continued. 


Arm*. 

l'.v.,. 

Dimensions  At  inter  vuis  of  $ feet  frizin  the  crown. 

Si*e». 

Thickness. 
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In  the  above  table,  R and  F are  made  to  denote  the  the  greatest  diameter,  and  those  under  the  latter  in  the 
round  and  the  flat  of  the  anchor;  the  dimensions  ar-  direction  of  the  less. 

ranged  under  the  first,  being  taken  in  the  direction  of  In  the  some  manner,  D and  d denote  the  diameters 

of  the  ring,  which  is  not  circular,  but  elliptical. 
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Table  of  the  price t of  xcorkmanthip  of  Anchors. 




Weights. 

Price*  per  cwt. 

Weights. 

Prices  per  cwt. 

Weights. 

Prices  per  ch  t. 

00  cwt.  and  upwards. 
Under  90  to  85  cwt. 
Under  85  to  80  cwt. 
Under  80  to  75  cwt. 
Under  75  to  70  cwt. 
Under  70  to  06  cwt. 

L t.  d. 

2 8 0 

2 6 5 

2 4 10 

2 3 3 

2 1 8 

2 0 0 

Under  65  to  CO  cwt. 
Under  60  to  55  cwt. 
Under  55  to  50  cwt. 
Under  50  to  45  cwt. 
Under  45  to  40  cwt. 
Under  40  to  35  cwt. , 

1.  i a 
i 17  6 
1 16  10 
1 15  2 
1 13  8 
1 12  0 
1 10  4 

Under  35  to  30cwL 
Under  30  to  20  cwt. 
U nder  20  to  1 0 cwt. 
All  under  10  cwt.  . 

t.  s.  d. 

1 8 V 

1 7 2 

1 5 8 

1 4 0 
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Table  of  the  dimensions  of  Anchoret  ockt. 
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Anchor,  in  Heraldry,  the  emblematical  representa- 
tion of  Hope. 

Anchor,  in  Architecture,  a common  ornament  upon 
the  ovolo  of  the  capital,  in  the  Ionic  and  Tuscan  or- 
ders ; and  in  the  bed-moulding  of  the  Tonic  and  Co- 
rinthian cornices.  Representations  of  eggs  are  gene- 
rally intermingled  with  them. 

Anchor,  in  Commerce.  See  Anker. 

Anchor  Island,  an  island  of  New  Zealand,  near 
the  northern  entrance  of  Dusky  bay.  There  is  a har- 
bour on  the  north  coast,  and  a sunken  rock  at  the 
west  entrance.  This  island  lies  in  £.  Ion.  166°,  Iff,  and 
N.  lat  46°,  46*. 

ANCHORA,  in  Entomology,  a species  of  Cimcx,  a 
native  of  Japan. 

Anchor  a,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  island  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, formerly  called  Fanaromini,  and  some- 
times Asine.  It  was  near  the  gulf  of  Coron,  or  Modon. 
Strabo.  Ptolemy. 

ANCHORAGE,  Axchoraoium,  in  Law,  a duty 
taken  of  ships,  for  the  use  of  the  haven  where  they  cast 
anchor.  The  ground  in  havens,  or  ports  appertaining 
to  the  king,  no  ship  can  cast  anchor  therein  without 
paying  a stated  acknowledgment  to  the  king's  officers. 
ANCHORET.  See  Anaciiorkt. 

ANCHOVY,  in  Icthyology,  the  Clupca  Encrasicolus 
of  Linnaeus,  a fish  caught  in  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  summer  months,  which,  when  salted,  forms  an  ar- 
ticle of  some  importance  in  commerce. 

ANCHUSA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Penlandria,  and  order  Monogynia. 
From  the  root  of  this  plant  a beautiful  red  colour  is 
procured. 

ANCHYLOSIS,  from  nycv\optu,  to  bind,  in  Anato- 
my, a stiffness  or  immobility  of  the  joiuls. 


ANCIENT,  « 
An'cieht,  aJj. 
A n'ciexcy, 
An'ciently, 
An’cientnes, 
An'cif.ntry, 
Ax'cienty. 
long  past. 


il-at.  Anfiquus  Or  anticus;  It. 
ant ico ; Fr.  ancirn ; from  the 
I.atin  proposition  ante,  before. 
Menage  bus  a different  process. 
Ante,  anfius,  onfiantts,  ancirn. 

That  which  has  been, existed, 
lived ; in  old  limes,  in  times 


Fur  sage  wysdofM  sale  and  fur  lie  tw  of  thymes,  and  nlw*  for 
rcklrainyng  llie  wanlutuR's  of  youth,  aatoriri*  <ho«iM  be  commitml 
VHtO  the  CNtttaratta.  Udal.  1 Pant  ta  Timotkic,  di.  \ . 

Tlic  awinitl  wourthv  cietc  dounc  Is  fall. 

That  raiNiy  arris  lield  fair  scncury, 

Stirkit  in  Until  Here  and  tharc  lllif  ly 
Fril  cor»i»  dede  of  worry  vnwrildv  virill,. 

Doting  «hmn  in  hon*i«,  fry  thay  M id  nydtf. 

In  sauctanriis  and  trtuplis  of  Ooddis rik, 

Na  qulsarc  succoure  iwr  mercy  myclit  tliay  wile. 

Dt+gUt,  bool  ii.  p.  51 . 

Tlie  Citie  faltli,  that  flar«n»,  long,  aud  many  a yerre  the  Crownc 
H it'll  lii'nic,  and  cuery  street  is  itresed  with  tudiri  beaten  ilounc. 
Ami  tie»|H'sin  entry  House  thrrr  lyclh,  and  1Vui|ilrs  all  are  filJd 
With  bodies  dead.  AeneuUm  by  TTiot,  Phatr.  14. 


An  aneitut  and  imperial  City  Calls, 

'Mm?  Streets  are  Ail'd  with  frequent  Funerals: 

Houses  and  Holy  Temples  float  in  Blood. 

Aud  Hostile  Nations  make  a cooiimim  Flood.  Drydcn.  f t. 

Of  Isolde  actes  Iiwarycniiu  c-nmldr. 

Of  fainoas  princis  ana  lord*-*  of  as  talc, 

Jly  thy  report  ar  wonlt  to  l»e  ex  told, 

Hegrstringe  trendy  c very  to  mure  date. 

Percy  t Ur  liquet,  vol.  i.  p.  97 . 

Honorable  audience,  all  that  here  He  preterit,  either  brethren,  by 
trade  of  ourcuutrry,  religion,  cythcrels  by  reason  of  inraHenfaes  and 
autlioritie,  fiitliers,  gene  rare  to  me  in  my  defence  of  iuuocwicyc,  us 
ye  haue  dour  to  my ne  accusars  pitcieiiily.' 

L>Ul.  On  Actet  if  Apulia,  ch.  *ii. 

And  thus  shall  the  ,x.  kinges shortly  hate  y*  whore  with  her  court, 
ft  tlial  tunic  her  naked  out  of  (In:  florishing  k bcwtil'uj  ray  mm  t 
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AN-  wJicrwith  the?  fit  theyr  auneientries  luute  garnished  fit  annowmed 
CIENT.  thi*  h burc  & her  harlots. 

Udal,  Mi  Rcutlncion  of  S.  John,  ch.  xvii. 
T1»U  w«U  cotuidcri-ri  with  tlie  xuthoritie  of  the  writer,  both  an 
excellent  Princr,  and  alvg  a great  tranied  iua.il,  and  was  him  wife  in 
this  Isle,  it  is  not  to  be  d>>ubt«>d  but  that  he  uio*t  diligently  searched 
i i*t  the  true  knowledge  of  the  uunriciUic  thereof. 

Grafton,  toI.  i.  p.  27. 

This  tin  of  wresting  of  Scripture  in  the  eye  of  some  of  the  onricu/s, 
footed  so  ugly,  that  they  hate  ranged  it  in  the  some  rank  »itl>  the 
*tn  against  ll»e  Holy  Ghost.  //air’s  Golden  Remains. 

As  for  nobility  in  particular  persons,  it  is  a reverend  thing  to  see  un 
ancient  cystic  or  building  not  in  decay,  or  to  see  a fair  tuulx'r  tree 
sound  and  perfect.  Bacon's  Essay  on  Nobility. 

It  is  assrient/y  reported  of  the  foncndriins,  that  out  of  superstition, 
they  used  |o  precipitate  a man  from  a high  cliff  into  tlie  sea  ; first 
tying  about  him  *ouie  large  fowls ; and  filing  to  bis  body  various 
feathers,  expanded,  to  break  the  fall.  Id.  Sylva  Syfmrum. 

William  Dishop  of  Winchester  waved  I’attin  to  wear  WaynftrcL 
though  be  was  eldest  son  to  Richard  PaltJn,  an  esquire  n*f  great 
ancientry.  Falter’*  General  Worthies. 

But  seven  wise  men  the  ancimt  world  did  know. 

We  scarce  know  icren  who  think  themselves  not  so. 

Denham’s  Program  "f  Leuming. 
Hail  ancient  times  conspir’d  to  dtsalJuw 
What  Him  was  new,  what  had  been  ancient  uow? 

Or  what  rrmin'd,  so  worthy  to  be  read 
By  learned  cr  tics,  of  the  ni'igbty  dead. 

Pope  * Im.  of  Httrore. 

He  [Diodorus  siculiu]  insists  on  the  usage  anciently  In  practice 
among  the  Persian  kings,  of  naming  their  successor?  before  Uiev  went 
to  any  dangerous  war,  and  will  have  it,  that  when  Xerte*  again  re- 
newed the  war  against  tlsc  Greeks,  after  the.  death  of  Puusanias,  he 
then  named  Artaserxcs.  Prideaas's  Connections. 

If  riKidcru  learning  be  compared  with  aNcimt,  a parallel  between 
both,  which  has  hitherto  produced  only  vain  dispute,  may  contribute 
. to  amusement,  perhaps  to  instruction. 

Goldsmith,  on  Polite  learning. 

Bi*  rest  of  Hit  bishops  follow  him,  in  their  due  precedency,  ac- 
cording to  dignity  and  anctenrirs  of  their  respective  w». 

Jura  C/tri 

Akciixt,  corrupted  from  ensign;  Skinner.  Ancient, 
in  war,  Enseigne-bearcr ; Junius.  Lau  Insignc.  It 
insegna.  Fr.  Ensrigne.  Ensign.  It  is  applied  both  to 
the  sign  or  ensign,  and  to  the  bearer  of  it : also,  more 
anciently,  to  the  bearer  of  the  military  (insignia)  de- 
corations, or  distinguishing  ornaments  of  his  com- 
mander. 

OtR£.  So  plt'as«  your  grace,  my  arte  rent, 

A man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust : 

To  his  ciMMicvancc  I assign?  my  wife. 

With  wlmt  else  needful),  your  good  grace  shall  think 
To  be  sent  after  me.  Shakespeare's  Othello,  act  L 

In  die  men iic  season,  they  which  were  besieged  [in  Calais]  made 
■now tic  (heir  stair  to  tlm  French  king  by  »i-ne*  and  tokens,  for  at 
bis  first  criming,  they  within  the  tow  nr  set  vp  his  iruciotf  on  the 
chiefcst  tower  of  the  castle,  aud  also  the?  set  our  banners  of  the 
dukes  and  carles  of  Fnpcc.  Stive's  (hro.  Hour's  Ed.  Hi  1 4. 

fEdward  the  black  prince]  comnwrxded  his  ancient  henrer  Sir 
Walter  Woodland,  to  march  f.  rward  toward  his  enemies,  and  w.rh  a 
few  fresh  men  he  ioyned  hattdl  with  the  great  arink-  c.f  the  French 
***>«•  Id. 

Ancient  Den erne, or  Domain;  Vetus  patrimo- 
ntum  Domini,  in  Law,  is  a tenure  by  which  all  the 
manors  belonging  to  the  crown  were  held,  in  the  reigns 
of  St.  Edv  ard  and  William  the  Conqueror.  After  a 
regular  survey,  the  names  and  number*  of  all  manors 
were  entered  in  the  Doomsday-book ; and  those  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  crown  al  that  time, 
and  contained  under  the  title  of  terra  reins,  are  called 
ancient  demesne. 

Lands  which  were  possessed  bv  Edward  the  Coufrs- 
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sor,  or  disposed  of  by  him,  and  not  entered  in  the  AN- 
Doomsday-book,  are  not  ancient  depesne,  nor  any  CLENT, 
other  but  those  here  entered.  If  a question,  therefore,  — 
arise,  whether  lands  be  a parcel  of  a manor  which  is  ANCILK. 
ancient  demesne,  this  fact  must  go  to  a jury  to  decide. 
According  to  Fifcsherbert,  tenant*  in  ancient  demesne 
held  their  tenures  lor  ploughing  the  kings  land,  and 
other  work  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king’s  freehold, 
on  which  account  they  had  peculiar  liberties.  Tenants 
holding  by  charter,  cannot  be  impleaded  out  of  their 
manor  ; for,  if  they  are,  they  may  abate  the  writ  by 
pleading  their  tenure;  they  are  free  from  toll  for  ail 
that  they  buy  or  sell,  concerning  their  husbandry  or 
substance ; and  may  not  be  empannelled  upon  an  in- 
quest; if  they  are  returned,  they  may  have  a writ  de 
non  ponendis  in  suites,  &c.  and  attachment  against 
the  sheriff;  IT  disturbed  by  taking  duties  of  loll,  or 
distrained  for  unaccustomed  services,  &c.  they  mav 
have  writs  of  monstraverunt,  to  be  discharged.  A fine 
in  the  king's  courts  will  change  ancient  demesne  to 
frank-fee  at  common  law,  so  if  the  lord  enfeoffs  another 
of  the  tenancy,  or  the  land  comes  to  the  king,&c.  4 Inst. 

270.  Stale.  9 H.  IV.  c.  5.  8 H.  VI.  c.  26.  But  if  the 
lord  be  not  a party,  he  may  avoid  the  tine  or  recovery 
by  a writ  of  disceit ; for  formerly  the  jurisdiction  of 
” e 8 trains  ter  did  not  exteud  to  lands  tn  ancient  de- 
mesne, and  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  tenants  is  not 
being  liable  to  be  called  from  the  plough  for  any  fo- 
reign service. 

Ancientry,  in  I.aw,  eldership  or  seniority-  The 
word  occurs  in  the  Stat.  of  Ireland,  14  Hen.  III! 

ANCIENTS,  in  English  Law,  u degree  among  gen- 
tlemen of  the  inns  of  court.  In  the  Middle  Temple, 
the  ancients  are  those  who  have  gone  through  or  are 
past  their  readings ; in  Gray’s  Inn,  which  cousists  of 
benchers,  ancients,  barristers,  and  students  under  the 
bar.  the  ancients  are  the  oldest  barristers;  the  inns  of 
chancery  are  comprised  of  ancients,  and  students,  or 
clerks;  and  their  principal,  or  treasurer,  is  annually 
elected  from  the  ancients. 

ANCILE,  or  Ancyle,  in  Antiquity,  a sacred 
shield,  said  to  be  that  of  the  god  Mare,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  authors,  fell  from  heaven  during  a 
plague,  in  the  reign  of  Nuraa.  Ovid  thus  accounts  for. 
the  name  *. 

Idque  *°cjle  vocat  qiod  ab  oauii  |»arUr  misutn  est 

Quemquc  index  occulis  angulua  ouinit  abrxt. 

Fasti,  I Ul.  v.  577. 

The  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  was  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  security  of  this  shield,  and  eleven  were 
made  exactly  after  its  model  by  the  order  of  Noma, 
that  incase  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  steal  it,  the 
thief  might  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  original.  The 
twelve  shields  were  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
find  an  order  of  priests  equal  to  their  number  appointed 
to  the  care  of  them.  These  priests  were  called  salii, 
and  on  the  1st  of  March  bore  their  charge  round  the 
walU,  dancing,  and  singing  hymns  in  praise  of  the  god. 

During  this  festival,  which  lasted  three  days,  all  busi- 
ness was  suspended,  and  it  w.is  held  presumptuous  to 
marry  or  undertake  any  thing  of  importance.  The 
Emperor  Otho  commenced  his  c-X|HMiition  against  Vitel- 
Itts,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Ancyiioriuru  feslum, 
which  Tacitus  alleges  as  a reason  for  the  misfortunes 
of  that  campaign.  Tacit,  i.  Val.  Max.  i.c.  1.  Plut.  . 
ia  jVarai.  Dion  ys.  IIal.  ii. 
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A NC1I-  ANCILLARY,  I .at.  Ancilfo,  a maid  servant,  or  hand- 
LARY.  maid.  Of  unsettled  etymology.  Sen  Voasiua. 

ANCONA  Attending  upon,  in  suhservienec  to : aiding,  assisting. 

O treasurer*  ofbounty  to  mankind. 

The  whom  Gi*l  clieu-  to  nscxler  for  huwbkvnc. 

From  his  a net  lie  be  iiMide  Are  inaisirewie 

Of  Hc-aoen  and  Earth.  Om«r.  A.  11.  C. 

For,  as  it  »%  beneath  the  dignity  of  tive  kind’s  court*  lo  be  owei/- 
Ury  to  other  inlerior  jurisdiction*.  the  eaten- , when  once  brought 
thiric,  receive*  there  also  it*  full  determination. 

IllacktUine'i  Con\ment<triet. 

ANCISTRUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Diandna,  and  order  Monogynia. 

ANCLAM,  formerly  Tanklim,  or  Tanglim,  a brisk 
maritime  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  on  the  liver  Beene, 
in  Hither  Pomerania,  eight  leagues  S.  W.  of  Grips- 
wald,  and  14  N.  W.  of  Stctin.  It  is  dependant  on  the 
duchy  of  Stetin,  and  is  environed  on  one  side  by  high 
walls  and  deep  moats,  and  on  the  other  by  extensive 
swamps  and  meadow  ground.  The  town  was  built  in 
the  year  1188,  very  near  to  the  plaec  where  the  castle 
of  Groszwin  stood,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes ; 
and  is  the  capital  of  a territory  which  extends  over  a 
space  of  12  miles  in  length,  containing  two  farms,  and 
17  villages.  Its  usual  exports  consist  of  wood,  com, 
and  glass  ware,  and  its  home  manufacture  of  silken 
stuffs  and  soap. 

ANCLIFFE,  a hamlet,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
about  two  miles  from  Wigan,  remarkable  for  a well, 
the  water  of  which,  though  perfectly  cold  and  taste- 
less, is  capable  of  being  ignited  by  the  flame,  of  a 
candle,  and  bums  like  ardent  spirits,  with  a consider- 
able heat. 

ANCLOTE  POINT,  a point  of  land  on  the  penin- 
sula of  California,  and  coast  of  the  North  Pacific  ocean, 
in  W.  Ion.  115°,  11',  and  N.  lat.  29°,  17'. 

ANCOBER,  or  Ankobra,  a river  of  Africa,  on  the 
Gold  coast,  running  from  N.  to  S.,  and  dividing  Ahan- 
tah  from  Apollonia.  Unless  when  the  sea  is  unusually 
calm,  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  so  much  obstructed 
by  rocks,  that  even  small  canoes  cannot  enter  it  It 
formerly  gave  name  to  a neighbouring  hamlet  and 
district. 

ANCOCUS  CREEK,  a river  of  North  America,  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  which  falls  into  the  river  De- 
laware, about  six  miles  from  Burlington.  It  is  navi- 
gable upwards  of  16  miles. 

ANCON,  a gulf,  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito  and  province  of  Emeraldos,  in 
W.  Ion.  78°,  50',  and  N.  lat.  1°,  25'.  On  account  of 
its  open  situation,  the  currents  are  very  rapid,  and  often 
dangerous.  There  is  a cape  of  this  name  in  the.  Pacific 
ocean,  on  the  north  point  of  the  island  of  Chiloe. 
W.  Ion.  80°,  and  S.  lat,  42°. 

Ancon,  in  Architecture,  a term  used  to  denote  the 
quoins,  or  corners  of  walls,  rafters,  or  cross-beams. 
Vitruvius  uses  it  for  a sort  of  mensula  or  table 
placed  before  doors,  bent  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S, 
in  which  sense  it  is  similar  to  the  Greek  irpoflvpicrc, 
prothyridcs ; it  also  means  shoulder-nieces  orbruekets, 
now  called  corbells  and  consoles.  The  term  ancon  is 
sometimrs  applied  lo  the  flexures  or  angles  of  rivers, 
and  to  the  tops  of  mountains.  Among  the  Cartha- 
ginians we  find  a dungeon  called  by  this  name. 

ANCONA,  La  Mahca  d’,  an  extensive  province 
of  Italy,  forming  part  of  the  papal  territories,  between 


the  Appetmines  and  the  Adriatic  sea,  bounded  On  the  S.  ANCOX.L 
by  the  Marea  di  Fermo,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  duchy 
oi'  Urbino.  This  province,  with  those  of  Marca  di 
Fermo,  Urbino,  and  Fano,  constitutes  the  papal  pro- 
vince of  1 sl  Marca.  The  residence  of  the  vice-legate 
and  chancery  is  at  Mucerata.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
try, though  greatly  diversified,  and  intersect,  d by  many 
lofty  mountains,  covered  with  thick  forests,  is,  never- 
theless, fertile  in  com,  wine,  and  fruit.  There  are 
abundant  streams  of  water  traversing  this  province, 
which  includes,  beside  the  city  of  Ancona,  the  towns 
of  Camerino,  Areoli,  Fermo  Jesi,  Loretto,  Maccrata, 

Mont  Alto,  and  Osimo. 

Ancona  (ayruv,  a curve),  a maritime  city  of  Italy, 

116  mile#  from  Rome,  the  capital  of  a province  or  mar- 
quisate  of  the  same  name.  It  stands  on  a point  of 
land  that  bends  into  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and  forms  a 
fine  natural  harbour ; a circumstance  from  which  its 
name  is  deri\red.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  first 
founded  by  colonists  from  Syracuse,  b.  c.  408,  during 
the  reign  of  Dionysius,  and  fell  to  the  power  of  Rome 
on  the  conquest  of  the  Piceulines  by  Semprouius,  b.  c. 

267.  The  harbour  was  greatly  improved  by  the  Em- 
peror Trajan,  to  whom  the  oldest  mole  now  standing 
is  ascribed,  and  whose  favours  to  the  town  were  com- 
memorated by  a triumphal  arch,  in  good  preservation 
until  the  period  of  the  French  revolution.  Ancona  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  Goths  under  Totola,  a.  d.  551 ; 
but  was  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  by  Ariulf, 
at  the  close  of  the  century.  It  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Saracens  in  839;  and  remained  in  decay 
during  the  civil  wars  of  Italy  and  the  long  and  splendid 
career  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  In  1732,  the  papal 
government  seems  first  to  have  become  sensible  of  its 
advantages  as  a port,  and  Clement  XII.  having  abo- 
lished all  the  considerable  imposls  formerly  levied  here, 
declared  it  free  to  all  nations  and  religions.  The  civil 
rights  of  the  town  were  in  like  manner  thrown  open. 

His  successor,  Benedict  XIV.  following  the  same  line 
of  policy  with  regard  to  this  place,  improved  and 
strengthened  the  old  works  of  the  harbour,  and  shel- 
tered it  from  the  north  winds.  An  immense  influx  of 
enterprizing  foreigners,  particularly  Jews,  took  place  in 
consequence,  and  Ancona  rapidly  became  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  modern  Italy.  Monuments  to 
these  pontiffs  were  also  standing  to  a recent  period. 

The  town,  which  has  a very  imposing  appearance 
from  the  sea,  is  situated  between  two  hills,  one  of  which 
is  surmounted  by  an  ancient  fortress  of  some  strength, 
and  the  other  by  the  cathedral.  The  former  was  con- 
structed, as  a matter  of  friendship,  by  the  papal  see,  for 
the  protection  of  Ancona  against  the  corsairs,  in  the  ICth 
century,  but  soon  became  the  means  of  its  subjugation 
to  the  power  of  the  pontiffs.  The  exchange  is  a hand 
some  edifice;  Over  the  entrance  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
superior  workmanship,  and  within  a noble  apartment, 
containing  some  fine  statues  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity, 
and  Religion.  The  commerce  of  Ancona,  which  is 
greatly  conducted  by  Jews,  consists  principally  in  com- 
mission and  agency  business.  The  northern  European 
nations  import,  however,  considerable  quantities  of 
goods  to  this  place,  and  receive  in  return  the  produc- 
tions of  the  south  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  Bosnia, 
and  Turkey.  Lead,  tin,  herrings,  and  eanibiets  arrive 
from  Great  Britain;  from  Holland  and  its  dependences, 
cocoa,  sugar,  coflee,  spices,  and  raw  materials  of 
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ANCONA. various  description*;  from  Rome,  leather;  and  from 
„ — Sweden,  tar ; the  returns  are  principally  irou  from  the 
ANCOVE.  mjncg  0j’  Germany,  and  Turkey  cotton.  The  export* 
from  the  neighbourhood  are  wool,  silk,  sail-cloth,  skins, 
grain,  alum,  soap,  sulphur,  and  ship  biscuits. 

Ancona  is  so  completely  commercial,  and  the  boast 
of  heraldry  so  cheap  in  its  vicinity,  that  it  is  no  unusual 
circumstance  to  see  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank 
among  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  place.  The 
native  manufactures  are  not  very  numerous ; there  is, 
however,  a sugar  refinery,  a manufactory  of  whin*  paint 
and  lead,  and  some  considerable  soap-works. 

This  city  experienced  numerous  vicissitudes  during  the 
late  wars  in  Italy,  occasioned  by  the  French  revolution. 
It  was  taken  in  February  1797,  by  General  Victor,  after 
the  battle  of  Impla ; but  was  stipulated  to  be  restored 
to  the  pope  by  the  treaty  of  peace  which  took  place 
between  France  and  Italy  on  the  19tl»  of  the  same 
month.  Little  more  than  two  years  after  tins  it  was 
blockaded  from  the  sea  by  a combined  Russian  and 
Turkish  squadron,  and  by  land  by  a Russian  corps. 
A regular  siege  of  the  place  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
November,  when  the  allies  were  joined  by  an  Austrian 
force  of  7,000  men,  under  the  command  of  General 
Frolich.  The  siege  lasted  till  the  13th  of  the  same 
inoDth,  when  the  French  general,  Mcunicr,  who  de- 
fended the  town,  surrendered  by  capitulation.  It  was 
again  restored  to  the  French,  in  1801,  and  by  them, 
the  following  year,  agTccahly  to  the  treaty  of  1797, 
delivered  to  the  pope.  Population  20,400. 

Ancona,  a river  of  Southern  Abyssinia,  which  emp- 
ties its  waters  into  the  river  Hanazo. 

ANCONEUS,  or  Ancokzdi  (uye«i»»),  in  Anatomy, 
a triangular  muscle  of  the  elbow,  which  aids  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  fore  arm.  All  the  extensor  muscles 
were  at  one  lime  called  anconai. 

ANCON Y,  see  Iron,  Manufactory  of. 

ANCOVE,  a district  in  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
remarkable  for  the  extent  to  which  the.  slave  trade  is 
pursued  by  the  inhabitants,  who  employ  all  sorts  of 
tricks  and  stratagems  to  entrap  their  countrymen. 
Their  rapacity,  indeed,  is  carried  to  such  a length  in  this 
nefarious  traffic,  that  children  will  not  unfrrquentJy 
barter  for  their  parents,  aud  parents  sell  their  own 
children.  Travellers  cannot  go  through  this  district 
with  any  sort  of  safety ; nor  shepherds  attend  their 
flocks,  /or  these  avaricious  dealers  in  men ; and  when 
by  no  other  means  slaves  can  be  procured,  whole  vil- 
lages are  surprised  in  the  nfyht,  and  every  inhabitant 
carried  off  and  sold.  The  country  is  divided  between 
two  chiefs,  who  are  constantly  at  war  with  each  other, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  prisoners,  whom  they 
uniformly  sell.  There  is  a race  of  people  to  the  south 
of  tliis  district,  called  the  Andrantsaics,  who  are  also 
frequently  attacked  by  the  natives  of  Ancove;  and 
many  slaves  are  thus  procured. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  called  Hovas,  or 
Amboilarabs.  Their  principal  town  is  Tanane  Arrivon, 
i.  e.  “ 'thousand*  of  I Mages.”  It  is  an  irregular  dis- 
jointed place,  containing,  it  is  supposed,  generally, 
about  25,000  inhabitants  ; but  the  perpetual  ravages  of 
the  slave  trade  have  always  greatly  kept  uuder  its 
population.  Ancove  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  a little  cast  of  the  great  range  of  mountains. 
The  soil  is  extremely  barren;  the  country,  however, 
yields  silk-worms,  and  the  natives  cultivate  some  cot- 


ton, and  have  a manufactory  of  iron,  which  they  work  ANCOVE. 
into  various  kinds  of  tripling  articles.  They  are  said  — - 

also  to  have  a method  of  making  gunpowder  without  AXcYRA. 
sulphur. 

ANCRE,  or  Alrlkt,  a town  of  France,  in  Picardy, 
five  leagues  from  Amiens,  on  the  road  from  that  city 
to  Bas&uuinc.  It  is  situated  on  the  bonks  of  a river  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  now  the  head  of  a canton,  in 
the  modern  department  of  the  Somme,  arrondigHv  ment 
of  Pcironc.  It  has  the  title  of  n inarquisate.  which  it 
acquired  by  Concino  Concini,  created  Marshal  D’Ancre, 
who  was  murdered  in  the  year  1617.  It  is  now  hut  a 
small  place,  haring  a population  of  only  1,940  in* 
habitants,  who  carry  on  some  business  in  the  pressing 
of  calico  and  carpets,  the  bleaching  of  linen,  and  thd 
manufacture  of  salt-petre. 

ANCRUM,  or  Ai.n  Chum,  i.t.  the  Bend  of  the  river 
Aln,  is  a village  in  the  district  of  Jedburgh,  and  shire 
of  Roxburgh,  Scotland,  noticed  in  history  as  giving 
name  to  the  famous  battle  of  Ancniro-moor,  which  was 
fought  between  the  English  and  Scotch,  in  the  year 
1544.  This  village  is  situated  on  the  river  Teviot,  and 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  road,  which  led  from  York  to 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  are  still  visible  in  the  vicinity. 

There  is  also  a Roman  camp  on  the  declivity  of  a hill 
eastw'ard  of  the  town.  The  high  road  to  Edinburgh, 
which  runs  over  a ridge,  in  the  parish  of  Aucrum,  is 
denominated  I.iliard’s  Edge,  from  the  romantic  circum- 
stance of  u lady  of  that  name  having  signalised  herself 
in  repulsing  the  English  during  an  invasion  in  the 
regency  of  the  carl  of  Arran.  She  fell  covered  with 
wounds  on  this  bjkjI.  Here  is  also  a fragment  of  anti- 
quity, known  by  the  name  of  the  Maltan  Walls,  which 
was  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  knights  of  Malta, 
or  knignts  hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and 
given  them  ns  a remuneration  for  their  military  achieve- 
ments in  the  crusades.  In  the  adjacent  ground,  vaults 
and  subterraneous  arches  have  been  discovered ; and 
underneath  the  ground  on  which  the  building  was 
erected,  human  bones  arc  occasionally  dug  up.  Below 
the  house  of  Ancrum  arc  the  remains  of  fifteen  caves 
or  recesses,  which  are  conjectured  to  have  been  places 
of  concealment,  or  habitations  for  the  poor  orders  of 
society.  The  vestiges  of  chinmies  and  fire-places,  and 
outlets  for  the  egress  of  the  smoke  from  the  back  part 
of  the  caves  to  the  outside  of  the  bank,  are,  to 
this  day,  clearly  discernible.  The  barony  of  Ancrum 
was  originally  included  in  the  regality  of  Glasgow,  and 
gives  the  title  of  cart  to  the  marquis  of  lx>thinn. 

ANCY-LE-FRANC,a  town  of  Champagne,  in  France, 

10  leagues  from  Auxcrre,  and  formerly  belonging  to 
the  celebrated  Clermont-Tonnerre,  who  resided  in  the 
castle,  which  is  environed  with  extensive  gardens.  This 
place  is  the  bead  of  a canton,  department  of  the  Yonnc, 
arrondissement  of  Tonnerre.  Population,  about  1,240. 

ANCYLOBLEPHARON,  in  Surgery  (from  oyrvAoc* 
a hook,  and  0Xt4 ofor,  the  eye-lid>,  an  unnatural 
adhesion  either  l>etween  the  two  eye-lids  or  between 
the  eye-lids  and  the  conjunctive  membrane  of  the  eye- 
ball. 

A X CYI.OGLOSSL'M,  in  Surgery  (from  nyroXof, 
and  yKtuitrn,  the  tongue),  a peculiar  kind  of  disease,  in 
which  the  frtenulum  of  the  longue  forms  unnatural  ad- 
hesions with  the  circumjacent  parts. 

ANCYLOSIS,  or  Anchylosis.  See  Anchylosis. 

ANCYRA,  As crux,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city 
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ANCYRA.  of  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor,  belonging  to  the  Tectosagi, 

— near  the  river  Italy*  and  lake  Ceuaxis.  It  is  now  called 
A&DA.  Angouri  by  the  Turks.  Pausanias  states,  that  it  de- 
rived  its  name  from  an  anchor  which  was  found  there, 
and  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Augustus 
added  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  this  city,  which 
became  the  metropolis  of  Galatia  during  the  reign  of 
Nero.  Suidas  denominates  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
still  numerous,  Hellenogalat®,  or  Graeco  Galli.  Also 
& town  of  Phrygia,  mentioned  as  Ancvra  Abasitidis,  by 
Pliny,  and  another  in  Sicily.  Paos.  i.  Plik.  v.  c.  32. 

AND,  the  imperative  An-ad  of  the  verb,  Anan-ad, 
dare  congeriem ! Tooke,  v.  i.  p.  135. 

A singular  combination  certainly,  and  not  supported 
by  any  authority.  It  appears  to  he  given  as  a conjec- 
ture, for  want  of  something  better.  An  is  used  by  R. 
Gloucester,  and  other  writers,  exactly  as  they  use  Ami. 
And  is  also  not  unfrequently  used  as  An ; If,  Gif, 
Give.  They  may  be  the  same  word,  merely  the  im- 
perative An.  The  addition  of  the  d must  remain  un- 
accounted for. 

He  notoe  wyj»  hym  of  Engelund  jod  kuyjt  raony'on. 

An  niyU  glVt  poer  it  macltc  fotc  ywtcrwni  Teade  anon. 

So  pot  Hi;  tone  come  bviyrfc  hvi  fan  rebun. 

An  byleucUc  hym  |tr  al  uyjt,  fit  al  liy»  o»t  al  »o. 

An  pojtc  non  auiurwc  slruug  batajlc  do. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  319. 

py*  kyng  Knout  wju  turnty  jer  kyt‘K  of  Enfcdond, 

Am  in  ■ poaicud  jer  of  pace  A prytty,  yeti  vndmtonde. 

An  syxe  he  deple  at  Ssaftctniry,  At  at  Wynchestre  myd  grcl  prulc 
At  5>cju  Swytky<K*  1"-“  ybured,  ptre  as  1»«  lyp  jut. 

Id.  p.  324. 

Mr  rewetli  sore  I am  unto  hire  tcyde ; 

For  and  I uliuUle  nine  every  rice, 

Which  that  *he  hath,  ywU  1 were  to  nice. 

Ckauctr,  The  Squints  Prologue,  v.  1.  p.  418. 

O rwete  and  wcl  beloved  vpmive  dere, 

Tber  U a cousdl,  and  ye  wol  it  here. 

Which  that  rai^ht  fay ci  1 w«4d  unto  you  sate. 

So  that  ye  swere,  ye  *<4  it  not  hcwrutc. 

Id.  ’ The  Second  Noma  Tote,  f.  ii.  p.  207. 

What,  quod  the  protcctour  thon  »cruc*t  tnc  I wcnc  w*  itTc*  Ac 
with  on det,  1 tel  the  thri  hauc  k»  done,  Ae  that  I will  make  good  on 
thy  body  traito-ur. 

The  IVorkts  of  Sir  Thomui  M«r*,  fol.  M.  c.  2. 

Maifter  Marker  gocth  iu  wvlily  to  woorkc  to  take  me,  as  a man 
tny^htc  aend  a child  about  with  salt  in  his  hand,  and  biddr  him  jcoe 
catch  a byrde,  by  laying  a little  aalte  on  her  tayle,  and  when  tin* 
bvrdc  is  An  Men.  couiufurt  hym  then  to  goe  catche  anotlier,  aud  tell 
hvm  he  haddc  caughte  that  and  it  had  tarried  a little. 

Id.  fo.  1108.  c.  f. 

Ctw.  Bow  your  knees  t 

Ariw  my  Knights  o'  Ik'  Battle,  I create  you 
Companion*  tu  our  ]>erson.  aw  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  cttaies. 

Shukcrjifii  re's  Cymbeline,  act  r. 

Be*.  And  l were  so  apt  to  quarrrll  as  thon  art,  any  man  should 
buy  the  fee-simple  uf  my  life,  for  an  houre  a ad  a quarter. 

Id.  Hornet)  and  Juliet. 

And,  in  the  beginning  of  a sentence,  serveth  instead  of  an  ad- 
miration : And,  what  a notable  sign  of  patience  was  it  in  Job,  not 
to  murmur  against  the  Lord  1 

Ben  Jemum't  English  Grammar. 

— — --  Secondly,  Sir  l^uncrlot. 

Sir  lowsie  Launrelut,  ye  hare  suffer'd  him. 

Against  my  power  first,  tlwn  against  mv  precept. 

To  keep  that  rimpYrng  sort  of  people  company, 

That  sober  men  call  civil : mark  yc  tlrat,  Sir  ?’ 

Lav.  And'i  please  your  worship — 

Saa.  It  does  not  please  ray  worship. 

Beau,  and  Fieteh.  Mont.  Thomas,  wet  ii.  sc.  2.* 

ANDA,  in  Bolauy,  a tree  found  in  the  forests  of 


Brazil;  from  the  kernels  of  its  fruit  the  natives  extract  ANDA. 
a purgative  medicine,  and  an  oil,  which  they  use  for  — 
anointing  themselves. 

AN  DAB  AT iE,  in  Antiquity  (from  atmflatra,  to 
ascend),  a term  applied  to  those  wrestlers  who  fought  in 
chariots  with  their  eyes  blind-folded,  and  having  al- 
most all  their  face  concealed  by  a peculiar  kind  of  hel- 
met. From  this  circumstance  the  expression  anduba- 
tarvm  more . indicative  of  rashness,  originated. 

ANDACOLLO,  a town  in  the  province  of  Coquimbo, 

Ciuli,  the  seat  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  district. 

ANDAHUAILAS,  a province  of  Peru,  in  South  Am«r 
rica,  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  provinces  of  Abanc&y 
and  Aimaracz;  on  the  S.  E.  by  l’arinacocha;  on  tho 
S.  by  Lucanas;  on  the  W.  by  vilcas  Huaman;  and  on 
the  N.  by  the  Andes.  It  contains  a population  of  about 

12.000  inhabitants ; and  is  said  to  have  au  annual  pro- 
duce of  sugar,  amounting  to  between  30,000  and 

40.000  arrobos,  of  25  pounds  each.  The  entire  length 
of  the  province  is  24  leagues  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  and 
15  broad.  It  abounds  with  thick  forests ; but  produces 
considerable  quantities  of  wheat,  maize,  and  fruits  of 
various  kinds. 

ANDALUSIA,  or  Vakdalusia,  an  extensive  dis- 
trict of  Spain,  comprising  the  provinces,  or  kingdoms, 
of  Seville,  Cordova,  Jaen,  and  formerly  Granada.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Portuguese  provinces  of 
Alentejo  and  Algarve;  on  the  N.  bv  Spanish  Estre- 
inadura  and  La  Mancha,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Sierra  Morona  mountains;  on  the  S.  by  Granada, 
frequently  called  tipper  Andalusia,  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  the  ocean ; and  on  the  E.  by  Mnrciu, 
and  part  of  Granada.  The  Guadalquiver  river  waters 
this  hue  district  through  nearly  its  whole  extent;  while 
the  Guadiana,  separating  it  from  Portugal,  fertilizes  its 
lands  on  the  west. 

Notwithstanding  a considerable  inequality  of  surface, 
and  a material  difference  in  the  fertility  of  its  respec- 
tive provinces,  this  part  of  Spain  is  deemed,  taken  alto- 
gether, as  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  that  country ; 
and  has  been  not  unfrequently  pronounced  the  most 
fruitful  and  luxuriant  part  of  Europe.  It  does  not, 
however,  exceed  250  miles  in  length,  nor  more  than 
ItiO  in  breadth.  Very  large  districts  are  found  covered 
with  woods  of  olive-trees,  growing  wild,  and  yielding 
annually  immense  quantities  of  oil.  Corn  is  grown  in 
such  abundance,  that  large  quantities  arc  exported  by 
the  inhabitants  to  varioas  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  and  districts.  Honey,  silk,  sugar,  and  wine, 
are  produced  here  in  great  plenty;  as  also  quick- 
silver, cinnabar,  and  antimony.  Cattle  of  various  kinds, 
and  in  great  herds,  are  to  be  found  almost  all  over  tho 
rovinces.  The  horses  are  esteemed  the  best  iu  the 
ingdom,  and  the  bulls  arc  always  preferred  at  the 
bull-fights  during  the  carnivals,  so  long  observed  in 
this  country.  Their  sheep  produce  u coarse  kind  of 
wool,  which  is  exported  to  various  parts  of  Europe, 
chiefly  from  the  populous  and  busy  city  of  Cadiz, 
which  is  situated  iu  this  province,  or  district.  The 
climate  of  Andalusia  is  remarkably  wholesome,  and  the 
inhabitants  are,  for  the  most  part,  reckoned  much 
more  active  and  enterprising  than  the  other  natives  of 
Spain.  They  arc  said  to  combine,  in  their  persons  and 
character,  a mixture  of  the  art  and  cunning,  with  the 
zeal  and  alertness  of  their  Arabic  ancestors.  They 
arc  thought  to  have  originally  sprung  from  a German 
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ANDALU-  colony  of  Vandal*;  and  that  hence  the  name  of  Anda- 
SIA.  lusia,  or  Vandalusia  is  derived  : -their  faces  and  dispo- 
ANDA-  8’t'on8  differing  very  materially  from  those  of  the  natives 
WAN*  of  Castile  and  other  parts  of  Spain. 

ISLANDS.  The  soil  is  capable  of  maintaining  a much  greater 
population  than  at  present  occupies  these  provinces : hut 
tins  remark  will  apply  to  almost  every  other  part  of 
this  fine  kingdom.  In  the  year  1787,  the  three  pro- 
vinces did  not  contain  more  than  738,153  inhabitants; 
and  of  this  number,  Cadiz  alone  bad  80,000. 

Before  the  year  1243,  Andalusia  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Arabs;  but  between  that  year  and  1250,  Frederick 
the  Third,  or,  as  he  was  generally  called,  Frederick 
the  Saint,  then  king  of  Castile,  took  it  from  them,  and 
Annexed  it  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  During  the  late 
peninsular  war,  Andalusia  was  the  scene  of  many  im- 
portant engagements,  and  was  subject  to  numerous 
changes.  For  an  account  of  New  Andalusia,  see 
the  article  Guiana. 

A N DA LUSICUS,  in  Ornithology,  a species  ofTctrao, 
which  is  denominated  the  Andalusian  quail  by  Latham* 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDS,  the  name  of  several  islands, 
called  the  Great  and  Little  Andaman,  lying  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  E.  Ion.  S&°,  and  N.  (at. 
10°,  32r,  containing  a population  of  about  2,500  per- 
sons. " The  Great  Andaman,  being:  divided  by  narrow 
straits,  besides  the  four  principal  islands,  of  which  it 
consists,  embrace*  several  inconsiderable  islets,  com- 
prehending, in  the  whole,  an  area  of  about  150  miles 
in  length,  and  from  18  to  30  in  breadth.  The  little 
Andaman,  which  lies  about  30  miles  south  of  the 
former,  is  only  28  miles  long,  and  17  broad. 

The  air  and  climate  of  these  islands  are  more  mild 
and  temperate  than  on  the  Indian  coast;  some  parts, 
however,  are  insalubrious ; and  the  native  inhabitants 
are  an  extremely  savage,  artful,  and  mischievous  race, 
perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land, the  most  uncivilized  tribe  of  human  being* hitherto 
discovered.  Their  stature  is  low,  their  skins  dead  black, 
their  hair  woolly,  their  notes  flat,  their  lips  thick,  and 
their  eyes  small  and  red.  Their  whole  person*  exhibit 
evident  marks  of  the  scantiness  of  their  subsistence.  It 
has  been  proved,  however,  contrary  to  what  was  thought 
of  them  in  early  times,  that  the?  are  not  cannibals. 
Their  food  is  principally  procured  from  the  sea;  and 
they  devour,  with  greediness,  rats,  lizards,  and  snakes. 
Having  no  means  of  cooking  their  victuals  in  vessels, 
they  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  rice,  and  some  other 
seeds  and  plants,  to  be  found  on  their  islands ; they 
nevertheless  cultivate  rice,  and  some  other  fruits,  which 
they  dispose  of  to  the  Europeans  who  visit  them  from 
time  to  time.  They  half  broil  their  fish  on  the  embers, 
and  then  devour  it  with  characteristic  eagerness. 
They  wear  no  kind  of  clothing  whatever,  and  live  in 
rudely-constructed  huts,  consisting  of  four  posts  stuck 
in  the  grouud,  bound  together  at  the  top,  and  covered 
with  branches.  Their  beds  consist  of  the  leaves  of  tree* 
thrown  together  in  heaps  on  the  ground.  Insects  infest 
these  islands  in  great  number*,  against  which  the  native* 
protect  themselves  by  a thick  plaster  of  mud,  with 
which  they  every  morning  bedaub  tlieir  whole  bodies, 
fearing  it  to  encrust  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Their 
hair  they  clot  by  a composition  of  red  ochre  and 
wat^r;  and  thus  they  are  completely  dressed  for  the 
day;  giving  to  their  naturally  deformed  bodies  the 
most  frightnd  and  horrid  appearance  imaginable.  111011 


weapon*  consist  of  bow*,  arrows,  and  sharply-pointed  ANDA* 
spears ; and  they  carry  a shield  made  of  the  bark  of  a MAN  __ 
tree*  ISLAND^. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  they  have  any  idea  of  re- 
ligion.  It  has  been  thought,  however,  that  they  wor-  lat. 
ship  the  sun  and  moon;  and  entertain  a sort  of  dread 
of  the  existence  of  an  evil  being,  whom  they  call  The 
Demon  of  Tempests : but  their  language  is  very  singular, 
and  imperfectly  understood.  They  amuse  themselves 
by  singing  wild  songs,  the  music  of  which  is  said  to  be 
somewhat  sweet  and  melodious;  and  their  mirth  is 
attended  with  much  gesticulation. 

In  the  year  1791,  a British  settlement  was  formed 
on  an  islet  in  the  south  extremity  of  the  Great  Anda- 
man ; but  on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  air,  and . 
the  frequent  disputes  with  the  surrounding  savages,  it 
was  removed  about  two  years  afterwards  to  Port  Corn- 
wallis, on  the  east  side,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  same  district.  This  was  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  the  Bengal  convict*;  and 
as  there  is  a fine  harbour  at  the  first  place  it  was  de- 
sirable, on  account  of  the  shelter  which  it  would  have 
afforded  during  the  blowing  of  the  monsoons.  It  has 
been  thought,  that  an  allusiou  is  made  to  these  island* 
in  the  travels  of  two  Mahometans  during  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ; but  their  early  history  is  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity. 

ANDANCE,  a town  of  France,  in  Languedoc,  de- 
partment of  Ardeche,  arrow!  isscinent  of  Tournon.  It 
is,  though  very  small,  containing  not  more  than  8G0,  or 
1 ,000  inhabitants,  the  head  of  a canton,  and  was,  at  one 
time,  the  station  of  a provincial  tux-office.  It  is  about 
seven  leagues  from  Vienne,  and  13£  front  Paris,  situ- 
ated at  the  conflux  of  the  Deaume  and  the  Khonc. 

ANDANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of  Arca- 
dia, celebrated  as  the  place  where  Aristomenes  received 
his  education.  It  derived  its  name  from  a gulf  in  it* 
vicinity.  Pa  us.  iv.  c.  1 — 33. 

ANDANTE,  in  Music,  from  the  Italian  andare,  to 
walk,  a medium  between  very  quick  and  verv  stow 
movement.  It  also  denotes  tender  or  soothing.* 

ANDANTINO,  the  dimrnilive  of  andante,  relates  to 
movements  rather  quicker,  and  approaching  to  alle- 
gretto, or  graziosa. 

ANDAYE,  a town  of  France,  in  Gascony,  deportment 
of  the  Lower  Pyrennees,  arroudissement  of  Bayonne, 
two  leagues  and  a quarter  from  Si.  Jeande  Luz;  situated 
on  the  river  Bidussea,  in  the  Terre  de  Labour,  a part  of 
the  Pas  de  Basques,  opposite  to  the  Spanish  fortress 
of  Fontarabia.  It  contains  only  1 10  houses,  and  a 
small  port,  hut  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in 
brandy. 

ANDEB.  See  Aintab. 

ANDEGARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a coontry 
upon  the  sea  coast  of  Gaul,  near  the  Turones.  Tacit. 

Ann.  iii.  c.  41, 

ANDEGAST,  a hamlet  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
circle  of  the  Thinzig,  bailiwick  of  Obcrkirch,  standing 
on  a lake  of  the  same  name,  near  the  town  of  Oppenon. 

It  is  now  celebrated  only  on  occountof  a famous  chaly- 
beate sypng  that  is  found  here.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  the  bishop  of  Strasburgh. 

ANDELAT,  a town  of  France,  in  Champagne,  de- 
partment of  Upper  Marne,  arroudissement  of  Chau- 
mont,  from  which  place  it  is  distant  only  four  leagues 
and  a half.  It  is  the  head  of  a canton,  and  is  situated  on 
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AJiDE-  the  banki  of  the  Rougnon.  Population  850  in- 
LAT.  habitants. 

“ ANDELFINGEN,  a district  and  market-town  of 
• kCht  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  circle  of  Winter- 
thur,  between  the  town  of  that  name,  and  that  of 
SchafThauscn,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thur.  It  has  a 
population  of  ‘2,000  inhabitants ; and  the  adjoining 
country  abounds  with  coni  and  fruits,  and  produces 
considerable  quantities  of  wine.  The  Val  de  Flaach  is 
particularly  fruitful.  This  is  also  the  name  of  a small 
parochial  village  of  Suabia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wir- 
tembonr. 

ANDELYS,  a town  of  France,  in  Upper  Normandy, 
district  of  Vexin.  It  consists  of  two  divisions,  called 
the  Great  und  Little  Andcli,  both  formerly  bearing  the 
title  of  viscorote,  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  an  arron- 
dissement,  in  the  modem  department  of  the  Eure, 
eight  leagues  from  Rouen,  and  the  same  distuucc  from 
Evreux.  The  arrondissement  forms  the  N.  E.  portion 
of  the  department,  bordering  on  the  departments  of 
the  Seine  and  Oise;  the  Oise,  the  Somme,  and  the 
Seine  Inferieure,  containing  u population  of  62,200 
inhabitants;  the  Great  and  Little  Andcli  having  them- 
selves  .5,256  inhabitants.  A considerable  manufacture 
of  stuff,  called  ratecn,  is  carried  on  here,  and  the 
inhabitants  also  cultivate  apples  for  cider  in  great 
quantities. 

AN  DEN,  a village  of  Namur,  containing  2,450  inha- 
bitants, and  once  famous  for  a nunnery,  which  is  now 
suppressed. 

AN  DENES,  an  island  and  town,  near  the  coast  of 
Norway,  in  the  North  sea. 

ANDERA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  in  Phry- 
gia where  stones  were  found  which,  by  the  action  of 
fire,  might  he  transmuted  into  iron.  Cybele  was  wor- 
shipped here  under  the  name  of  Anderina.  Strabo, 
xiii. 

ANDERAB,  a town  of  Usbeck  Turtary,  distant  from 
Bulkh  about  130  miles,  and  situated  in  the  only  pass  of 
those  mountains  which  separate  the  Great  Duaharia 
from  Hindustan 

ANDERLECHT,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  adjoining  the  city  of  Brussels.  It  is  a 
very  neat  and  well-built  place,  having  a population  of 
1,930  inhabitants,  with  a collegiate  chapter  of  twenty 
canons,  and  a provost. 


ANDERNACH,  u town  of  Germany,  situated  on  the  AKDER- 
Rhine,  between  Coblentz  and  Rouen,  la  ing  distant  NACH. 
from  the  former  about  &ix  miles,  and  25  from  Cologne,  ” 
to  the  elector  of  which  it  formerly  belonged;  but  it  is  ' vmx' 
now  included  in  the  grund  duchy  *•!'  tin*  Lower  Rhine,  CAPE, 
and  belongs  to  Prussia.  The  whiti-  towtr,  which  once 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Cloves 
and  Cologne,  is  still  to  be  seen  here.  The  population 
amounts  to  about  2,020  persons,  who  derive  consider- 
able pecuniary  advantages  from  a very  productive  toll 
ou  the  Rhine,  the  vineyards  that  adorn  its  banks,  and 
a manufactory  of  China  ware.  The  great  junction  of 
small  timber  floats  that  navigate  the  Rhine  in  this 
neighbourhood,  is  uear  Andernach:  where  they  ulti- 
mately form  the  great  float  of  1,000  feet  in  length,  and 
90  in  breadth,  commonly  destined  for  the  town  of  Dort, 
in  Holland.  This  raft  employs  four  hundred  men  to 
manage  and  pilot  it,  and  produces,  when  sold,  from 
80,000  to  100,000  florins.  They  also  export  very  largo 
mill-stones  to  Holland.  Near  the  town  is  found  an 
excellent  kind  of  terras-stone,  with  which  the  houses 
in  this  part  of  Germany  are  usually  built.  There  is  a 
strong  castle  here ; und  not  far  from  the  town  formerly 
stood  the  rich  Augustine  nunnery  of  St.  Thomas. 

ANDERO,  ST.  or  Santandrh,  a sea  port  town  of 
Spain,  ou  the  bay  of  Biscuv,  standing  on  a peninsula  in 
W.  Ion.  4°,  and  fa.  lat.  43  , 20'.  It  once  was  a con- 
siderable rendezvous  of  the  Spanish  navy,  and  con- 
tained a royal  arsenal  and  dock-yard,  where  ships  of 
war  were  built.  The  harbour,  however,  is  gradually 
filling  up  with  sand-banks,  so  that  no  large  vessels  can 
enter ; but  the  town  still  preserves  a brisk  trade  foi*  a 
Spanish  port.  Here  are  two  parish  churches,  four 
monasteries,  and  from  700  to  800  houses.  A good 
rood  leads  from  St,  Andero  to  the  interior  of  Spain. 

The  Spanish  troops  from  the  north  of  Europe  were  dis- 
embarked at  this  place  in  1808.  Population  4,900. 

ANDERSON’S  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  so  called  by  Captain  Cooke,  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Anderson,  surgeon  of  the  Resolution,  who  died 
near  it,  in  the  year  1778.  It  lies  in  W.  Ion.  167°,  40', 
and  N.  lat.  63°,  10*,  near  the  north-western  coast  of 
America. 

ANDERVILLE  CAPE,  a promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy,  in  France,  13  miles  W.  N.W.  of  Cher- 
bourg. 
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ANDES.  Andes,  a chain  of  mountains  in  America,  commonly 
considered  as  commencing  in  N.  laL  8°,  at  the  isth- 
mus of  Panama,  and  running'  south  in  a line  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean  as  far  as  Cape  Pilarec, 
in  S.  lat.  53°,  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
a distance  of  about  4,200  miles.  M.  Humbolt  and 
some  other  writers  extend  the  parent  ridge  northward 
into  New  Spain,  and  consider  the  Rocky  or  Stony 
mountains  of  North  America  as  forming  a continuation 
of  the  Andes;  but  their  distinct  mineralogicul  charac- 
ter, and  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the  ridge 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  have 
generally,  and,  as  we  think,  justly  confined  this  name 
to  the  unparalleled  ranges  of  the  southern  continent. 
General  Thus  restricted,  this  is  by  fur  the  most  important 
fcatum  of  chain  of  mountains  in  the  world.  Penetrating  almost 
tbc»c  mows*  all  the  climates  of  the  curih  in  its  course  from  north  to 
tams.  south,  it  presents  also  in  some  of  its  single  heights, 
perpendicularly,  an  equal  variety  of  temperature,  and 
an  epitome  of  all  the  seasons.  Under  the  equator  the 
Andes  attain  their  greatest  altitude,  and  the  majestic 
Chimborazo  exhibits  its  masses  of  everlasting  snow  at 
an  elevation,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  of  up- 
wards of  21,000  feet  from  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Far 
below  this  amazing  height  human  respiration  is  difficult, 
and  the  cold  more  piercing  than  in  any  known  region 
of  the  Arctic  seas;  but  in  no  portion  of  the  globe  is 
vegetation  more  luxuriant  than  towards  the  base  and 
in  the  plains  of  the  Andes:  here  a temperate  and  un- 
changing climate  has  invited  European  opulence  to  fix 
its  scat;  whilst  the  Lower  Savannahs  glow  occasionally 
with  the  utmost  heat  of  the  tropica.  In  nothing  arc 
the  Andes  more  distinguished  than  in  the  surprising 
elevation  of  the  plains  at  their  base,  aud  between  them, 
which  exceed  the  height  of  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains 
of  the  Old  World.  They  are  also  remarkable  for  their 
numerous  volcanic  peaks  in  every  stage  of  destructive 
activity,  and  pouring  forth  inexhaustible  fires  in  regions 
of  perpetual  frost;  for  the  horrid  crevices  with  which 
they  are  interspersed  reaching  sometimes  to  die  depth 
of  several  thousand  feet ; and  for  the  mighty  streams 
that  rush  from  them  in  every  direction  into  the  sur- 
rounding seas.  Desolating  earthquakes,  which  have 
occasionally  engulphed  whole  mountains  and  cities, 
are  also  common  to  these  regions,  which  seem  almost 
designed  to  present  the  extremes  of  earthly  peace  and 
insecurity,  and  to  unite  every  tiling  charming  with 
every  thing  appalling  to  man  in  the  operations  of 
nature. 

The  main  The  principal  chain  of  the  Andes  preserves  a medium 
distance  of  150  miles  from  the  western  shore  of  South 
America,  and  traverses  successively  the  kingdoms  of 
New  Granada,  Quito,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Patagonia.  It 
is  rich  in  precious  metals,  and  contains,  from  Cotopaxi 
to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  not  less  than  forty  volcanoes, 
lu  various  which  are  constantly  burning.  The  first  separation  of 
rUigct.  this  main  chain,  as  it  descends  toward  die  south,  into 
distinct  ridges,  is  in  New  Granada,  and  extends  from 
N.  lat.  5°,  \5'  to  2°,  30'.  It  consist*  of  three  nearly 


parallel  lines,  the  western  one  being  a continuation  of  ANDES, 
the  mountains  which  rise  almost  imperceptibly  in  the 
province  of  Darien,  and  which  never  exceed  the  alti- 
tude of  4,500  feet  in  this  direction.  Tlfis  ridge  divides 
the  province  of  Clioco  on  the  west,  from  the  river 
Cauca  eastward.  The  middle  ridge,  which  is  the 
loftiest  of  the  three,  runs  between  the  latter  stream 
and  the  waters  of  the  great  river  Magdalena.  In  its 
highest  altitude  it  rises  into  the  region  of  perpetual 
frost ; and,  clothed  with  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  it 
presents  a most  imposing  spectacle  from  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe.  The  three  most  elevated  points  are  the 
Guanacas,  the  Baragan,  and  the  Quindiu  mountains. 

The  eastern  ridge  divides  the  Magdalena  from  the 
plains  of  the  Meta,  but  possesses  no  very  lofty  moun- 
tains. In  the  province  of  Popyan,  at  the  latitude  al- 
ready named,  these  ridges  re-unile.  Across  the  equa- 
tor the  Andes  form  but  a single  line ; but  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quito  they  separate,  at  about  half  tneir 
altitude,  into  their  two  most  remarkable  and  most 
elevated  chains,  comprising  the  Chimborazo,  the  Cay-  Tbc  central 
ambe  Urcu,  the  Piehincha,  Cotopaxi,  &c.  At  Cuenza,  group, 
in  about  S.  lat.  3°,  these  central  ridges  terminate  iu 
the  parent  stem,  and  from  this  place  to  their  southern 
extremity,  the  great  line  of  the  Andes  is  but  little 
known.  It  seems,  however,  according  to  D’Anville, 
frequently  to  consist  of  two  or  three  pointed  ridges, 
from  100  to  150  miles  in  breadth,  with  immense  plains 
of  various  elevations  between  and  around  them.  Ulloa 
speaks  of  the  average  height  of  these  plains  as  being 
from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Cuzco,  in  Peru, 
the  Andes  assume,  with  the  coast,  a S.  EL  direction, 
and  diverge  into  many  subordinate  branches,  which 
form  prodigious  plains  of  what  has  been  called  table- 
land. Here,  and  amongst  the  highest  uplands,  the 
Apurimac,  the  Beni,  and  other  streams  that  finally 
form  the  majestic  river  Maragnon,  have  their  sources. 

Further  south,  in  lat.  16°,  the  remarkable  lake  Titi- 
caca, or  Chucuilo,  is  embosomed  between  two  parallel 
ridges  of  the  Andes,  and  receives  the  waters  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  large  rivers.  This  noble  basin  is  240 
miles  in  circumference,  and  navigable  for  the  largest 
vessels ; it  contains  the  island  of  Titicaca,  supposed 
to  have  been  once  the  residence  of  Manco  Capac,  and 
formerly  adorned  by  the  incas  of  Peru,  with  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  the  Sun.  In  these  regions  the  great 
river  La  Plata  finds  its  source. 

The  Andes  of  Chili  form  three  parallel  ranges,  of  And**  of 
which  the  centre  is  by  far  the  loftiest,  and  contains  Chili, 
several  single  mountains,  upwards  of  20,000  feet  in 
height.  The  principal  ones  which  are  known  are  the 
Manfios,  in  8.  lat.  28°,45r;  the  Tupungato,  in  33°, 

24' ; the  Descabesado,  in  35° ; the  Blanquillo.  in  35°,  4'; 
the  Longavi,  in  35°,  30‘ ; the  Chilian,  in  36°;  and  the 
Corcobado,  in  43°.  The  eastern  and  western  ridges 
are  from  20  to  30  miles  distant  from  this  amazing  stem. 

Fourteen  volcanoes  have  been  reckoned  on  this  part  of 
the  Andes,  from  one  of  which,  in  December  1700,  a 
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ANDES,  considerable  eruption  took  place,  rending  one  of  the 
'^-v***'  mountains  completely  asunder,  and  forming  a new 
lake.  Throughout  the  province  this  cordillera  main- 
tains an  unaltered  elevation,  and  a breadth  with  its 
plains  of  nearly  l ‘20  miles.  Between  the  24°  and  32° 
of  S.  lat.  the  Andes  are  wholly  desert;  at  the  latter 
point,  and  to  lat.  45°,  they  begin  to  be  inhabited  by 
various  barbarous  tribes  in  alliance  with  the  Arauca- 
nians.  The  Andes  of  Patagonia,  or  Terra  Magellauica, 
are  wholly  in  the  possession  of  unconquered  and  savage 
nations. 

Thr  v »«>»-  From  the  principal  chain  of  the  Andes,  which  wc 
rbiwwof  have  thus  traced  from  its  rise  iu  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
HurataU.  lo  '*s  termination  in  the  strait  of  Magellan,  limn  bolt 
describes  the  three  subordinate  chains,  or  cordilleras, 
with  which  wc  are  (chiefly  by  his  own  recent  travels) 
best  acquainted,  as  branching  out  at  right  angles,  in 
the  following  directions  : 

Fir»tdivi-  The  first  of  these  inferior  divisions,  called  sorne- 
»ion.  times  the  Cordillera  of  New  Granada,  is  on  the  coast 
of  Venezuela.  Though  this  chain  is  higher  in  point 
of  general  elevation  than  the  others,  it  is  iuterior 
in  breadth,  and  irregularly  bends  from  the  river 
Atrato  to  the  east,  until  it  reaches  the  stream  of  Mag- 
dalena, which  flows  through  the  province  of  St.  Martha, 
forming  in  its  course  the  Sierra  of  Abibe  and  of  Cauea, 
and  the  lofty  plains  of  Tolu.  On  its  approach  towards 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  it  becomes  contracted  progressively, 
until  it  reaches  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Veta.  Here  the 
chain  divides  itself  into  two  ridges,  which  run  in  a 
parallel  direction  to  each  other,  and  are  re-united  by 
two  arms,  enclosing  three  lofty  vallies,  which  rise  gra- 
dually one  above  the  other,  attaining  their  highest 
point  towards  the  cast,  in  the  government  of  Cameras. 
Humboldt  ascertained  the  elevation  of  the  plain  of  the 
Caraccas  to  he  2,660  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  chain  finally  enters  the  sea  at  Cape  Paria,  and 
may  be  considered  as  terminating  off  the  Galley  Point 
of  the  islaud  of  Trinidad.  In  its  course  it  gives  rise  to 
those  rivers  that  enter  the  left  bank  of  the  Oronoco, 
and  northward  to  various  streams  that  enter  the  Ca- 
ribbean sea.  The  loftiest  summits  of  this  chain  are 
the  Nevada  of  St.  Martha  and  Merida,  the  former  of 
which  is  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  and  the  latter 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  feet  in  attitude. 
At  their  base  arc  the  elevated  deserts  of  Mucacha  and 
Rosa,  and  west  of  the  lake  Maracabo,  several  noble 
forests,  occupying  the  long  narrow  vallies  which  run  in 
a parallel  direction  from  N.  to  S.  The  Silla  de  Ca- 
raccas, on  the  shore  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  is  an  abrupt 
precipice  of  8,420  feet ; but  the  average  height  of  the 
cordillera  of  the  coast  does  not  exceed  5,000  feet. 
Many  volcanic  cones  are  interspersed  among  them,  and 
the  whole  country  presents  the  most  striking  traces 
of  past  convulsions.  Lofty  and  extensive  vallies  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  basins  of  lakes  that  have  been 
drained  or  drawn  suddenly  off,  while  existing  sheets  of 
water  and  marshy  grounds  extend  themselves  at  various 
altitudes  below  them : thus,  while  Humbolt  found  the 
plain  of  the  Caraccas  of  the  height  we  have  stated,  the 
basin  of  Aragua  is  only  1,350,  and  the  l Janos,  or 
marshy  plains  of  Monai,  only  600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  this  rhain 
independent  mountains  are  found,  in  which  the  primitive 
rock  of  the  original  stem  is  much  depressed,  and  finally 
disappears  ; secondary  calcareous  substances  envelope 


beds  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  and  a sort  of  detached  ANDES, 
chain  at  Capellum  is  formed  of  a mass  of  sand* stone, 
resting  on  a calcareous  base.  At  Barcelona  immense 
plains  unite  with  those  of  the  Caraccas,  and  extend 
southward  to  the  Oronoco. 

The  second  division,  called  the  Cordillera  of  the  Second  di- 
Cataraets  of  the  Oronoco,  which  branches  out  from  the  vision, 
main  Andes  betweeu  the  third  and  sixth  degress  of  N. 
lat.,  displays  a range  of  primitive  mountains,  which 
have  been  accurately  surveyed  by  Humboldt  for  upwards 
of  600  miles,  i.  c.  from  the  Black  river  to  the  borders 
of  the  Grand  Para.  It  runs  eastward  from  the  Pauamo, 
or  lofty  plains  of  Tuquillo  and  St.  Martin,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Guaviari,  and  gh’es  rise  to  the  noble 
streams  of  the  Meta,  Zama,  and  Ymerida,  which  form 
in  their  course,  the  cataracts  of  Maypare  and  Attire. 

The  greatest  altitude  of  this  chain  is  found  beyond 
these  cataracts,  in  the  southern  direction  which  it 
takes  into  the  Portuguese  territories,  a portion  of  the 
Andes  which  is  only  known  to  us  from  the  accounts  of 
mercantile  adventurers  into  its  boundless  forests  for 
sarsaparilla  and  other  productions  of  the  soil.  Here, 
as  far  us  conjecture  may  supply  the  fact,  the  sources  of 
the  Oronoco  are  supposed  to  exist,  for  they  never  have 
been  traced ; the  whole  country  being  occupied  by 
barbarous  tribes.  Further  east  the  Andes  are  occa- 
sionally seen  to  break  through  the  forests  which  sur- 
round the  lake  of  Parim&  and  the  Amazons,  by  the 
name  of  the  Sierrade  Quineropaoa  and  Pacaraimo.  ’They 
arc  here  about  200  miles  broad,  and,  after  a short 
course  to  the  east,  bend  southward  along  the  banks 
of  the  Mao  to  the  Sierra  Ucucuamo,  or  El  Dorado 
(Golden  mountain),  of  the  first  visitors  of  South  Ame- 
rica, a hill  which  is  entirely  composed  of  shining  yellow 
mica.  Stretching  arross  the  country  from  this  point,, 
eastward,  the  chain  now  meets  the  mountains  of  Dutch 
and  French  Guiana,  supplying  in  its  course  the  sources 
of  the  Esscquibo,  Marony,  Surinam,  and  Berbice  rivers. 

The  highest  known  point  of  this  chain  is  the  active^ 
volcano  of  the  Sierra  Duida,  in  lat.  3°,  I3r,  about 
8,465  feet  in  altitude,  which  is  surrounded  by  a rich 
savannah,  thickly  set  with  the  tropical  palm  and  anana, 
and  regularly  discharges,  at  the  close  of  the  rainy 
season,  enormous  volumes  of  flame.  This  chain, 
ns  for  as  it  was  seen  hy  Humboldt,  contained  no  al- 
luvial formations,  petrifaction,  or  organic  remains,  but 
was  composed  wholly  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate, 
and  hornblende.  The  rest  of  the  chain  is  principally 
known  to  us  from  the  accounts  of  Don  Ant.  Santo,  who 
disguising  himself  as  an  Indian,  entered  it  at  the  river 
Carones,  one  of  the  minor  streams  of  the  Oronoco, 
and  passed  undiscovered  through  the  savage  tribes  who 
inhabit  its  borders  to  the  Maragnon.  The  cataracts  of 
Maypare  and  Ature  present  the  only  known  opening 
from  the  plains  of  the  Maragnon  to  the  interior  of  the 
South  American  continent.  The  whole  of  this  chain  is 
remarkable  for  the  abrupt  precipices  which  it  presents 
towards  the  south. 

No  part  of  the  third  chain  mentioned  by  Humboldt  Hurt]  <U*i- 
was  surveyed  by  his  party,  but  only  became  known  to  “an- 
them by  the  report  of  those  who  had  passed  the  im- 
mense dead  Hut.  or  Pampas,  which  separates  it  from 
the  foregoing  ridges.  It  is  called  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Chiquitos,  and  is  situated  from  the  15°  to  the  20°  of 
S.  latitude,  between  the  waters  of  the  Maragnon  and  the 
Plata.  Stretching  from  the  main  stem  in  a semicircular 
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form,  it  passes  through  the  provinces  of  Chaco,  Chiqui- 
✓ to*,  and  Moxos,  and  unites  the  towering  summits  of 
Peru  and  Chili  with  the  mountains  of  Brazil  and  Para- 
nay. 

These  subordinate  arms  of  the  Andes,  according  to 
the  enlightened  traveller  who  first  suggested  this  ar- 
rangement of  them,  divide  that  part  of  the  continent  of 
America  over  which  they  stretch,  into  three  immense 
plains,  called  the  valley  of  the  Oronoco,  that  of  the 
Maragnon,  and  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ay  res;  which  are 
all  enclosed  on  the  western  side  by  the  great  chain  of 
the  Andes,  but  are  open  on  the  east,  and  towards  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  valley  of  the  Oronoco,  consisting 
of  level  tracts  covered  with  reedy  herbage  and  palms, 
is  the  most  northern  plain.  Here  the  primitive  rock 
of  the  sub-soil  is  covered  with  lime-stone,  gypsum,  and 
calcareous  formations  ; while  in  the  plain  of  the  Marag- 
non, the  soil  is  remarkably  thin,  and  though  it  every- 
where abounds  in  wood,  the  granite,  unmixed  with  any 
alluvial  deposit,  frequently  appears.  The  most  southern 
valley,  or  Pampas  of  Bueuos  Ayres,  is  a dead  flat  of 
great  extent,  clothed  like  the  valley  of  the  Oronoco, 
with  a coarse  species  of  herbage,  and  generally  occu- 
pied by  herds  of  wild  cattle,  which  are  killed  in  vast 
numbers  for  the  sake  of  their  hide*.  It  contains  beds 
of  secondary  formation  to  an  enormous  depth  ; in  which, 
under  the  rays  of  a tropical  sun,  the  most  luxuriant 
fruits  are  found  in  perfection. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito,  the  approach  to  the 
Andes  from  the  western  coast,  merits  particular  ad- 
miration. The  road  lies  through  the  most  beautiful 
forests  ; the  foliage  of  which  is  agreeably  diversified  by 
a thousand  varieties  of  colour ; the  rugged  precipices  of 
the  mountains  arc  softened  by  distance ; ana  the  scenery 
in  general  wears  an  air  ofharmouy  and  regularity.  But 
as  we  hasten  onward,  the  natural  wildness  and  sub- 
limity of  the  scene  gradually  engross  our  view,  and  the 
tremendous  interstices  of  the  mountains ; and  the  ca- 
taracts which  shelve  down  their  sides,  and  force  their 
way  into  the  plains  beneath,  are  calculated  to  remove 
every  impression  of  serenity,  and  fill  the  mind  with 
turanltuous  agitation. 

The  actual  path  of  the  traveller,  too,  must  now  be 
frequently  cleared  by  the  axe  ; the  ground  beneath  his 
feet  assumes  a totally  different  character  to  what  the 
first  promise  of  the  scenery  would  induce  him  to  sup- 
pose; equinoctial  torrents  render  it  everywhere  swampy 
and  dangerous,  while  the  rays  of  the  sun  very  feebly 
penetrate  the  overhanging  foliage.  As  the  path  as- 
cends, and  the  opening  of  the  woods  relieve  him  of  these 
difficulties,  impetuous  torrents  rush  from  the  surround- 
ing heights,  and  are  crossed  by  the  most  frail  and  pre- 
carious bridges,  formed  of  the  matted  grasses  of  these 
regions ; the  best  roads  lead  along  the  edge  of  awful 
precipices,  and  are  frequently  inaccessible,  except  to  a 
single  mule,  well-accustomed  to  them,  and  to  whose 
discretion  the  life  of  man  must  bo  wholly  com- 
mitted. 

Of  all  the  portions  of  the  Andes  that  have  become 
known  to  us  by  the  observations  of  successive  travellers, 
none  appear  to  exceed  in  interest,  or  in  grandeur,  the 
magnificent  central  group  in  the  province  of  Quito. 
We  return  to  particularize  the  great  features  of  this 
group,  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  mountains  it 
contains.  These  form,  as  we  have  intimated,  two  pro- 
digious ridges,  which  enclose  an  immense  plain,  extead- 
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ing  from  0°,  1 3' to  the  3d  degree  of  S.  latitude,  or  more  ANDia. 
properly,  a succession  of  vallies,  varying  in  their  altitude 
from  10,600  to  13,900  feet  Here  the  temperature  is 
delightful,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  agree-  of  Quito, 
ably  contrasted  with  the  desolate  regioos  that  must  be 
traversed  in  approaching  the  plain,  and  that  surround 
it  on  every  side.  It  presents,  indeed,  altogether  a most 
interesting  scene ; walled  in  from  every  other  by  its 
mountains,  covered  with  everlasting  snow,  and  over- 
spread with  towns  and  villages  of  the  most  picturesque 
beauty.  The  city  of  Quito  crowns  the  prospect  north- 
ward, but  the  buildings  of  the  entire  province  are 
usually  of  stone,  or  a peculiar  kind  of  brick,  which  is 
dried  tn  the  shade.  A large  square  forms  the  central 
part  of  each  town,  and  one  side  is  generally  occupied 
with  a church.  The  streets,  in  general,  proceed  in 
right  angles  from  this  square,  and  give  the  whole  the 
appearance  of  an  extensive  garden.  The  climate,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  has  experienced  a considerable 
variation  since  the  last  earthquake  with  which  it  was 
afflicted.  Previous  to  which,  the  thermometer  stood 
at  15°  or  16°;  but  it  now  stands,  on  an  average,  from 
4°  to  10°  of  Reaumur. 

The  enormous  mountains  of  Cositagua,  Pichincha,  Moimuius 
Atacazo,  Corazon,  Ilinissa,  Carguirazo,  Cnnambay,  and  on  curb 
Chimborazo,  rear  their  lofty  heads  to  the  west  of  this  ddtr. 
plain.  On  the  east  are  the  mountains  of  Guamani, 

Cay  ambe , Antisana,  Passuchoa,  Ruminavi,  Quelendama,- 
Cotopaxi,  Tunguragua,  and  Capa  L-rcu,  or  £1  Altar; 
the  latter  of  which  (according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Indians)  was  originally  more  elevated  in  its  summit  thau 
even  Chimborazo. 

The  appearance  of  these  mountains  is  not  so  imposing 
as  might  justly  be  anticipated  from  their  amazing  height, 
on  account  of  the  elevation  of  the  plain  on  which  they 
rest  Thus  the  Chimborazo  and  the  Cotopaxi,  which  are, 
in  reality,  6,000  feet  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  scarcely 
appear  more  sublime  than  that  monarch  of  the  Alps 
from  the  vale  of  Chamouni;  if,  indeed,  the  comparing 
power  of  travellers  that  have  visited  both,  is  in  such 
extraordinary  scenes  to  be  supposed  to  possess  much 
accuracy. 

Chimboraso,  or  Chimborazo,  which  has  been  geo-  ciiimbo- 
metrically  ascertained  to  be  21,441  feet  in  lteight,  raw*, 
is  of  the  form  of  a dome,  and  is  usually  considered  the 
highest  point  of  elevation  in  the  globe.  It  rears  its  lofty 
summits  from  the  plain  ofTapia,  which  in  itself  is  9.481 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  narrows  toward  the  top 
into  a conical  shape,  and  has  been  the  frequent  object 
of  unsuccessful  enterprises.  Humboldt,  undismayed 
by  the  failures  of  his  precursors,  succeeded  in  scaling 
a ridge  of  volcanic  rocks  to  within  240  toises  of  the  sum- 
mit; but  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  air,  and  the  fissures 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  impeded  all  further  as- 
cension. Here  the  blood  streamed  from  his  lips  and 
various  narts  of  his  face ; and  the  dense  fogs  rendered 
the  whole  journey  at  once  dismal  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  traveller  only  appears,  in  this  instance,  to  have  ac- 
complished a higher  feat  of  daring  than  his  prede- 
cessors, for  beyond  observing  a small  kind  of  moss  to 
abound  all  the  way,  and  every  living  creature  (even  the 
condor)  to  have  been  left  far  below,  he  seems  to  have 
been  incapable  of  making  any  other  discovery.  The  line 
of  congelation  is  marked  on  this  and  all  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  with  a surprising  uniformity.  On  the  northern 
declivity  of  Chimborazo,  the  road  from  Guayaquil  to 
4 b 
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— scenery,  approaching  nearly  to  the  region  of  perpetual 
winter. 

i t.iopwl  Cotopaxi  is,  perhaps,  the  next  most  remarkable 
mountain  of  the  Amies,  and  the  most  elevated  volcano 
in  the  world.  It  stands  within  12  leagues  of  the  city 
of  Quito,  between  the  inferior  mountains  Ruminavi  and 
Quelendama,  It  is  a regular  cone,  clothed  entirely 
with  snow,  just  as  it  rises  above  these  adjacent  peaks, 
and  attaining  the  altitude  of  16, 891  feet.  The  crater 
is  in  a constant  state  of  activity  of  various  degrees. 
The  first  eruption,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  took 
place  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  subjugation  of  Lhcse 
regions,  an  event  to  which  it  is  said  not  a little  to  have 
contributed.  We  have  uo  further  particulars  of  the 
occurrence  than  that  it  wag  supposed  to  fulfil  some  tra- 
ditional prophecies  amongst  the  native  tribes,  who  were 
thus  induced  to  consider  their  country  abandoned  by  its 
deities.  In  the  year  1743,  it  threw  up  volumes  of  tfaruc, 
which  were  followed  by  immense  torrents  of  water,  that 
inundated  the  whole  country ; and,  proceeding  iu  a 
southerly  direction,  entered  the  river  that  flows  near 
I«utacunga,  which  instantly  burst  its  banks,  aud  over- 
flowed the  neighbouring  plains.  The  eruption,  succeeded 
by  these  torrents,  continued,  unabated,  for  three  days ; 
when  the  latter  slowly  diminished,  but  the  flames  con- 
tinued to  rise  for  some  time,  accompanied  with  a loud 
and  rushing  noise,  and  emitting  through  the  crevices  of 
the  mountain  a most  brilliant  illumination  of  the  country 
by  night.  In  1708,  the  whole  summit  of  the  mountain 
was  so  unusually  heated,  as  suddenly  to  discharge  all 
its  snow,  while  volumes  of  ashes  obscured  the  light  of 
the  sun  at  Hambato  until  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
This  eruption  was  heard  at  Guayaquil,  a distance  of 
150  miles,  like  the  roaring  of  successive  discharges  of 
cannon.  Masses  of  scorified  rock  arc  frequently  thrown 
from  Cotopaxi  into  the  surrounding  plains,  where  they 
lie  as  in  an  inexhaustible  quarry.  Humboldt  tried  in 
vain  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  which  ap- 
pears like  a wall  of  black  rock  round  the  top  of  the 
mountain. 

pjrjiiucbs.  Pichineha,  though  inferior  in  elevation  to  Coto- 
paxi, rising  only  to  15,939  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  is  scarcely  less  interesting  in  character,  as  a 
volcano,  and,  from  the  visits  of  the  French  academi- 
cians, and  latterly  of  M.  Humboldt,  U far  better  known. 
It  forms  the  base  of  the  city  of  Quito,  which  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  about  9,500  feet  on  its  side.  The  crater 
of  the  summit  is  an  enormous  gulf,  measuring  three 
British  miles  in  circumference,  and  surmounted  by 
three  principal  peaks  which  overhang  its  edge.  M. 
Condamine  examined  it  in  1735,  when  he  found  the 
fires  extinct,  and  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  ridges 
covered  with  snow.  But  Humboldt,  in  1802,  saw 
many  indications  of  volcanic  activity.  The  surround- 
ing peaks  were  generally  naked,  from  the  heat  of 
ascending  vapours  ; and  the  inner  circumference  of  the 
crater  was  very  black,  and  emitted  occasional  smoke 
and  flames,  though  snow  still  concealed  its  edges.  On 
the  utmost  projection  of  one  of  these  peaks  our  adven- 
turous traveller  prostrated  himself  to  look  down  into 
the  abyss  below,  where  several  inferior  mountains 
.icemed  to  rise  to  the  height  of  about  600  yards  below 
the  top.  He  conjectured  that  the  bottom  of  the  crater 
was  nearly  of  equal  altitude  with  the  plain  of  the  city 
of  Quito. 


C&yambe  Urea,  whose  summit  is  crossed  by  the  ANDES, 
equatorial  line,  is  the  highest  mountain  of  this  range, 
with  the  exception  of  Chimborazo.  It  rises  to  on  ele-  Cavarube 
vatioo  of  19,386  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  brew, 
of  the  sliape  of  a truncated  cone. 

El  Corazon,  which  soars  amid  the  region  of  eternal  El  Coruoo. 
snow,  was  ascended  by  Bouguer,  and  discovered  to 
have  a summit  in  Lite  shape  of  a heart,  from  which  it 
derives  its  appropriate  appellation.  Its  altitude  is 
15,795  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  enormous  mountains  of  Ilinissa  and  Ruminavi,  Ifaiw*  and 
stand  E.  and  W.  of  the  Andes,  that  cross  the  oqua-  Ihuninsv*. 
tor  and  join  each  other  by  a transverse  chain,  known 
by  the  name  of  Alto  de  Tiopullo.  They  rise  to  up- 
wards of  17,000  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
bound  the  south  side  of  the  plain  of  Quito,  separating 
it  from  the  vallies  of  Lntacunga  and  Hambato.  A very 
remarkable  species  of  tumulus  appears  on  the  summit 
of  the  chain  or  dyke  of  Tiopullo,  and  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Peruvian  palace.  The 
buildiug,  traditionally  called  the  palace  of  Callo,  is  si- 
tuated in  a south-west  direction  from  this  mound, 
nine  miles  from  the  crater  of  Cotopaxi,  and  about  30 
from  Quito.  It  is  of  a square  form,  having  sides  of 
about  100  feet  in  length,  with  four  great  door- ways, 
and  eight  chambers.  The  walls  are  more  than  three 
feet  in  thickness,  and  composed  of  large  stones,  regu- 
larly cut,  and  beautifully  laid.  The  whole  is  in  a good 
stale  of  preservation,  and  iu  workmauship,  as  a spe- 
cimen of  native  architecture,  is  exquisite.  The  tu- 
mulus is  supposed  to  have  been  the  burial-place  of 
some  distinguished  chief. 

The  most  southern  mountain  of  Quito  is  the  volcano  SsagsL 
of  Sangai,  or  Mecas,  17,131  feet  from  the  level  of 
the  sea-  Its  summits  are  covered  with  snow ; from 
which  continual  fires  are  seen  to  issue,  and  the. 
mountain  is  remarkable  for  the  loud  crashing  sounds 
which  it  constantly  emits.  These,  according  to  Ulloa, 
may  be  heard  at  46  leagues  distance.  The  adjacent 
country  is  entirely  destitute  of  fertility;  and  is  co- 
vered with  cinders.  The  river  Sangay  rises  in  this 
desert;  and,  after  a junction  with  the  Upano,  flows 
into  the  Maragnon,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Payra. 

Whether  the  noises  which  proceed  from  Sangai,  and 
some  other  of  the  volcanic  mountains  of  the  Andes, 
are  occasioned  by  imprisoned  winds,  has  been  a ques- 
tion of  some  controversy.  Sometimes  they  sound  in 
that  rushing  manner  that  would  induce  this  supposi- 
tion, as  it  is  certain  also  that  overpowering  gusts  of 
wind  burst  suddenly  from  their  immense  crevices  at 
intervals,  and  carry  away  masses  of  rock  to  an  amazing 
distance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a rattling  and 
crashing  sort  of  concussion  heard  in  this  mountain  ami 
others,  on  various  occasions,  which  can  be  accounted 
for  iu  no  such  way ; and  seem  to  proceed  from  inter- 
nal convulsions,  of  which  we  can  form,  perhaps,  no 
adequate  idea.  In  this  neighbourhood  liquid  mud, 
containing  myriads  of  dead  fish,  is  also  among  the 
more  remarkable  productions  of  the  volcanic  peaks. 

El  Altar,  or  AJuir,  is  one  of  the  eastern  mountains,  E)  Altar, 
which  the  Indians  state  to  have  been  once  of  greater 
altitude  than  Chimborazo.  It  now  rises  17,256  feet 
from  the  sea,  and  is  joined  by  a lofty  desert  to  another 
peak,  called  Col  lanes. 

Northward  of  this,  about  seven  leagues,  is  the  vol- 
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cano  Tunguragua,  remarkable  for  the  hot  springs  which 
issuo  from  its  sides,  and  which  have  caused  warm 
baths  to  be  erected  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town 
of  Riobamba  was  once  entirely  overwhelmed  by  an 
eruption  from  this  mountain,  which  is  16,500  feet  in 
altitude.  Carguirazo  is  to  the  N.  W.  of  Tunguragua, 
and  rises  15,540  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  the  years  1734,  &c.  1M.  IJouguer,  and  other  ma- 
thematicians of  France  and  Spain,  were  engaged  in  a 
commission  from  their  respective  governments,  to  make 
certain  observations  on  the  figure  of  the  earth  in  this 
part  of  the  Andes,  a circumstance  which  has  supplied 
some  of  the  most  interesting  particulars  respecting  the 
climate  in  high  altitudes  that  has  hitherto  been  given. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  they  should  continue  the  series  of  the 
triangles  for  measuring  an  arch  of  the  meridian  south 
of  that  city.  The  company  accordingly  divided  into 
two  separate  bodies,  attended  by  their  respective  as- 
sistants in  the  enterprize.  To  Don  George  Juan  and 
M.  Godin  were  assigned  the  superintendance  of  one 
party,  which  selected  the  mountain  of  Pambamarcn  for 
their  observations;  while  M.  Bouguer,  himself,  M.  do  la 
Condamine,  and  Don  I'lloa,  ascended  the  highest  point, 
of  Pichincha.  An  abridgment  of  the  narrative  of 
their  proceedings,  particularly  that  of  the  latter  party, 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  reader,  and  supersede  any 
general  description  of  the  characteristic  storms  of  these 
heights. 

In  order  to  make  their  temporary  abode  in  these 
wintry  regions  as  tolerable  as  possible,  and  convenient 
for  their  mathematical  pursuits,  both  companies  sup- 

Elied  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  with  field  tents ; 

ut  as  they  ascended  the  summit  of  Pichincha,  it  was 
found  utterly  impossible  to  use  them,  both  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  points  on  which  they  were  obliged  to 
fix  for  their  observations,  and  the  violence  of  the  winds 
continually  roaring  over  them.  On  the  top  of  this 
mountain  they  could  only  erect  a single  hut,  and  that 
so  small  as  with  difficulty  to  contain  them  when  they 
had  crept  into  its  low  door.  This  point  was  100  fa- 
thoms above  the  desert  of  Pichincha,  and  it  cost  the 
party  four  hours  of  incessant  labour  and  danger  to 
reach  it  on  foot,  after  they  bad  brought  their  mules  to 
the  highest  altitude  possible.  With  the  most  indefa- 
tigable perseverance  did  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion endure  all  the  bitterness  and  privations  of  their 
precarious  lodgement  on  this  craggy  rock  for  three  and 
twenty  days.  From  their  first  ascent,  the  subtlety  of 
the  air  rendered  respiration  exceedingly  difficult  during 
any  exertion;  and  the  severity  of  the  cold  at  this 
height,  and  the  almost  constant  violence  of  the  winds, 
rarely  suffered  that  inconvenience  to  abate.  Thick  fogs 
hung  around  the  rock  day  and  night,  and  when  whirled 
by  a strong  blast,  brought  a perfect  dizziness  over  the 
vision,  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  abide  long  in  the 
open  air.  In  their  mildest  state,  it  was  difficult  to  dis- 
cover any  thing  through  these  mists  at  ten  or  twelve 
paces  distant.  These  circumstances  compelled  the 
party  to  remain  generally  within  the  hut ; but  whenever 
the  fog  and  clouds  retired  downwards,  and  the  wind 
was  calm,  the  scene  is  represented  as  having  been 
highly  beautiful.  The  clouus  far  beneath  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a circumambient  ocean,  in  which  their 
rock  rose  ns  a central  island.  Occasionally,  the 
deep  murmur  of  whirlwinds,  or  the  distant  sound  of 


tempests,  ascended  from  all  sides  with  amazing  dis-  aNDKv 
tinctness,  and  lightnings  were  seen  to  stream  from 
every  part  of  the  horizon,  while  the  spectators  enjoyed 
the  invigorating  sun-beams,  and  a delightfully  serene 
sky.  At  these  welcome  intervals,  our  mathematicians 
would  exercise  their  limbs  in  every  possible  mode  to 
preserve  them  from  the  most  fatal  numbness,  and  were 
glad  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  childhood  in  a scene  that 
dwindled  man  into  a child,  by  rolling  fragments  of 
rock  down  the  mountain,  and  attentively  listening  to 
the  reverberations  produced.  In  a few  minutes,  how- 
ever, the  rising  clouds  would  disperse  every  attraction 
of  the  scene;  the  difficulty  of  respiration  would  re- 
turn ; and  overwhelming  sheets  of  snow  and  hail  com- 
pel them  to  retire  within.  While  pursuing  their  cal- 
culations, and  at  all  hours  of  the  mght,  frequent  con- 
cussions of  the  entire  precipice  would  be  felt,  occa- 
sioned by  the  fall  of  enormous  fragments  of  rocks,  and 
resounding  from  below  with  a more  appalling  noise,  as 
they  were  the  only  earthly  sounds  that  disturbed  the 
silence  of  these  regions. 

The  door  of  their  hut  was  closed  on  the  outside  1’rrcsuinm* 
by  thongs  of  leather,  and  every  precaution  adopted  to 
make  it  air-tight  within.  To  repel  the  full  effects  of 
the  shivering  blasts,  however,  or  indeed  to  alter  in  any 
very  considerable  degree  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere, even  in  this  closely-crowded  spot,  seemed 
alike  impossible.  As  their  days  were  sometimes  ren- 
dered nearly  as  dark  as  the  night  by  the  mist,  lamps 
were  kept  continually  burning,  and  every  individual 
was  supplied  with  a chafing-dish  of  coals  for  his  own 
use ; but  when  the  rigour  of  the  climate  was  thus  ren- 
dered for  a while  supportable,  the  fear  of  being  blown 
over  the  precipice  compelled  them,  after  each  succeed- 
ing storm,  to  encounter  the  inclemencies  of  the  air, 
and  free  their  hut  from  the  masses  of  snow  and  ice 
which  would  accumulate  on  the  lop.  Their  attendant  Desertion  of 
Indians  were  so  benumbed  by  the  cold,  that  they  were  lhclnd'*n*- 
with  difficulty  persuaded,  for  the  first  day  or  two,  to 
stir  from  a small  tent  where  a considerable  fire  was 
kept  up,  so  that  the  mathematicians  themselves  were 
obliged  to  undertake  the  principal  share  of  every  kind 
of  labour.  After  this  period,  the  Indians  had  nearly 
jeoparded  the  lives  of  the  entire  party,  by  a determina- 
tion not  to  remove  the  snow  from  their  door  on  a cer- 
tain morning;  and  but  for  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy 
being  furnished  by  one  of  them  who  performed  the  task 
on  this  occasion  himself,  our  adventurers  had  been  en- 
tirely abandoned  without  warning.  So  general,  indeed, 
was  the  desertion  of  their  attendants  from  the  scene  of 
these  severities,  that  the  mathematicians  were  com- 
pelled to  communicate  with  the  corregidor  of  Quito  re- 
specting their  situation;  new  assistants  were  sent,  with 
the  strictest  injunctions,  and  even  threats  of  exemplary 
punishment,  should  they  neglect  their  duty,  but  not 
any  thing  could  induce  them  to  obedience  until  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  be  regularly  relieved  every 
fourth  day. 

The  general  food  of  the  party  during  their  stay  on  Food.  ;uwi 
this  desolate  spot  was  a small  quantity  of  rice  boiled  effects 
with  flesh  meat,  or  fowl,  procured  from  Quito.  These  *t,^bere. 
provisions  were  kept  with  difficulty  from  freezing  while 
they  were  eating  them.  On  their  first  arrival,  they  tried 
the  use  of  strong  liquors,  with  the  hope  of  alleviating  the 
effects  of  the  cold,  but  the  experiment  was  entirely  in- 
effectual ; and  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  any  abiding 
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ANDES,  warmth,  or  quickening  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is 
declared  to  have  born  as  unavailing  as  cold  water. 
The  final  effect*  of  the  cold  on  all  parts  of  the  system 
were  almost  intolerable.  Their  feet  became  swelled 
and  tender,  especially  when  exposed  to  the  heat,  while 
to  move  about  for  the  sake  or  exercise  was  attended 
with  scarcely  less  anguish.  Their  hands  were  knotted 
with  chilblains;  their  lips  chopped  and  swelled ; and 
the  very  effort  of  articulation  constantly  drew  blood. 
Humboldt,  as  we  have  seen,  describes  similar  mo* 
inentary  effect*  of  the  cold  in  these  regions,  which  suf- 
ficiently corroborates  this  interesting  narrative. 

Mineralogy  The  mineralogy  of  the  Andes  has  been  but  little 

Andes  explored.  From  the  travellers  who  preceded  Hum- 
,Jf  ®*‘  boldt  we  shall  endeavour  to  gather  a few  particulars, 

especially  of  the  Chilian  Andes;  but  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  labours  of  thaL  interesting  traveller  must  we  look 
for  the  completion  of  any  lucid  statement  on  this 
subject. 

The  precious  metals  of  Pent  and  Lima  are  deposited, 
according  to  Helms,  in  veins  of  quartz  or  alluvial 
layers  of  sand-stone  and  iron-sand,  resting  in  the  ar- 
gillaceous schistus,  of  which  the  great  chain  of  the 
Andes  is,  according  to  this  author,  principally  com- 
posed. At  Potosi,  the  principal  silver  mine  abounds  in 
ferruginous  quartz,  bedded  in  a fine  yellow  argillaceous 
slate.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca, 
he  describes  the  basis  of  argillaceous  schistus  as  co- 
vered with  alluvial  deposits  of  marl,  gypsum,  and  lime- 
stone; sand,  porphyry,  and  even  rock-salt.  Near 
Guancavilica  the  mountains  are  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  sand-stone  and  liine-stone;  northward  of  this 
portion  of  the  Andes  they  are  more  calcareous,  yet 
rich  in  metallic  ore. 

Medina.  Molina,  in  his  Saggio  Sulla  S tori  a Wat  urate  del  Chili, 
describes  the  enormous  masses  of  the  Chilian  Andes 
as  consisting  of  “ a quartzose  rock,  of  a composition 
almost  uniform,  and  in  which  marine  bodies  are  never 
found,  as  they  are  in  the  secondary  mountains.  On 
the  summit  of  Descabesado,”  he  says,  “ a most  ele- 
vated mountain  in  the  midst  of  the  principal  chain  of 
the  Andes,  and  which  in  height  does  not  appear  to  be 
inferior  to  the  famous  Chimborazo  of  Quito,  a number 
of  marine  shell*  has  been  observed,  either  petrified  or 
calcined,  and  probably  deposited  by  water.  The  sum- 
mit of  this  mountain,  which  is  flat,  bears  marks  of  a 
volcanic  eruption  : it  is  now  a square  plain,  each  side 
being  about  six  miles  in  length ; and  in  the  middle  is  a 
lake  of  extreme  depth,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
by  appearances,  was  the  crater  of  the  volcano.  All 
the  riagea  on  the  sides  of  the  Andes,  as  well  as  those 
more  maritime,  or  more  inland,  are  of  secondary  for- 
mation. Their  summits  are  commonly  more  roumled ; 
and  they  are  formed  in  horizontal  beds  of  various  sub- 
stances and  thickness.  In  all  these  beds  marine  bodies 
abound ; and  even  impressions  of  plants  or  animals 
are  often  discovered.  I have  observed  in  the  exca- 
vations which  have  been  made,  and  in  the  courses  of 
the  rivers,  that  the  lowest  visible  bed  of  all  these 
mountains  is  a kind  of  cos,  or  whet-stone,  of  a reddish 
colour,  and  sandy  grain ; but  sometime*  a quartz  of 
sand,  or  a pretty  compact  tufa  of  a dark  brown  colour. 
The  other  beds  are  clays  of  different  colours,  marls, 
marbles  of  several  kinds,  schistus,  spars,  gypsum, 
fossile  coal;  after  which  appear  metallic  veins,  ochre, 
quartz,  granite,  porphyry,  sand-stone,  and  other  rocks 


more  or  leas  hard.  The  order  of  the  beds  is  not  always  ANDES, 
the  same ; and  I have  often  observed  considerable  de- 
rangements  -a  superior  bed  in  one  mountain  being  in- 
ferior in  another ; and  in  these  derangements  the  laws 
of  gravity  are  by  no  means  observed.  Nevertheless,  all 
the  beds,  in  general,  affect  a kind  of  regularity  in  their 
direction,  which  is  from  $.  to  N. ; and  as  they  incline 
a little  to  the  W.  according  to  the  fall  of  the  sea, 
they  seem  to  have  followed  the  current  of  the  ocean, 
which,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  country,  is 
from  S.  to  N.  Besides  the  mountains  composed  of 
different  beds,  there  arc  some  of  uniform  structure ; or 
homogeneous  beds  of  lime-stone,  gypsum,  talc,  cos,  or 
whet-stone;  of  granite,  of  simple  and  primitive  rocks, 
of  basalt,  lava,  and  other  volcanic  substances ; and 
some  of  shells,  little  or  not  at  all  decomposed,  as  men- 
tioned by  Ulloa  in  his  voyage.  But  all  these  homo- 
geneous mountains  are  barren,  only  producing  some 
languishing  shrubs,  while  the  mountain*  disposed  in 
beds,  which  are  always  covered  with  a crust  of  good 
soil,  present  a vigorous  and  QgTccable  vegetation.  The 
exterior  form  of  ull  the  ntratified  mountains  furnishes 
another  palpable  proof  of  the  incumbence  of  the  ocean, 
their  bases,  which  are  almost  always  extensive,  en- 
larging gradually,  form  gentle  vales,  whose  inllexions 
and  inclinations  impress,  in  a lively  manner,  the  long 
abode  and  direction  of  the  ocean.  Their  salient  and 
retreatiug  angles  also  correspond.  On  descending  into 
these  vales,  it  may  be  perceived,  without  difficulty, 
that  the  organization  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
stratified  mountains,  as  the  same  materials  and  dis- 
position appear  throughout,  with  this  difference,  that 
almost  all  the  substances  are  decayed,  or  even  reduced 
to  earth.” 

HumboldL  found  the  whole  of  his  second  subordinate  IfumlwldtV 
branch  of  the  Andes,  as  wc  have  intimated,  composed  account «( 
of  primitive  rock,  principally  granite,  which  seems  to  ,he 
be  the  probable  base  of  the  entire  chain.  Comparing  nJtc  c a,ns* 
this  branch  with  the  cordillera  of  the  coast  in  the 
Journal  de  Physique,  he  thus  gives  us  the  order  in  which 
the  primary  rocks  appear.  1.  Massive  granite,  occa- 
sionally mixed  with  jad  and  plumbago;  2.  Foliated 
granite  and  mica  slate,  interspersed  with  garnets;  3. 

Primitive  slate,  with  beds  of  native  alum ; 4.  Slate, 
mixed  with  hornblende,  green-stone,  amygdaloid,  and 
great  quantities  of  porphyry-slate.  The  usual  arrange- 
ment, or  inclination  of  the  primitive  rocks,  is  to  the 
N.  W.  In  what  he  calls  the  secondary  rocks,  which 
compose  the  Andes  of  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  tire 
granite  is  succeeded  by  gneiss  and  beds  of  primitive 
lime-stone  ; the  mica  slate  is  covered  with  hornblende 
and  lime-stone,  and  this  again  with  beds  of  Lydian- 
stone,  gypsum,  petrisolen,  and  calcareous  free-stone. 

The  granite  is  often  stratified  in  beds  from  two  to  three 
feet  thick,  and  contains  large  crystals. of  felspar. 

Ked  garnets  and  sapphire  are  frequently  mixed  with 
mica  slate  in  the  primitive  rocks ; and  in  the  gneiss  of 
the  secondary  rocks  a few  green  garnets  are  found. 

In  the  cordillera  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Oronoco,  large 
masses  of  a glowing  yellow  talc  also  appear,  a sub- 
stance which  gave  such  celebrity  to  the  I*.l  Dorado  in 
the  centre  of  the  Andes,  as  a golden  mountain. 

Chlorite  slate  sometimes  occurs  in  this  cordillera,  and 
the  most  beautiful  hornblende  occasionally  penetrates 
the  streets  of  Si.  Thome  and  Gnaiana. 

Petrifactions  do  not  frequently  appear  in  the  Andes ; 
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but  patches  of  gypsum  are  not  uncommon ; and  Hum- 
* boldt  found,  in  the  calcareous  free-stone  of  the  coast, 
vast  numbers  of  recently  petrified  shells,  at  nine  leagues 
f distance  from  the  sea.  In  Peru,  fossil-shells  have  been 
found  at  the  extraordinary  height  of  12,800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean  ; and  near  Guaucavilica,  mixed 
with  the  lime-stone  noticed  by  Helms,  at  the  height  of 
14,120.  In  Europe  they  have  never  been  found  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  at  an  altitude  of 

11.700  feet.  Basalt  is  found  on  Pichinoha,  at  15,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  upwards  of  10,000  feet  beyond  the 
highest  altitude  at  wnich  it  occurs  in  the  Old  World. 
Beds  of  coal  rise  in  Peru  to  the  enormous  height  of 

14.700  feet ; and  at  Santa  F&,  to  8,650  feet ; while 
granite,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  found  in  the 
highest  elevations  of  Europe,  never  reaches  beyond 
those  of  from  1 1,000  to  12,000  feet  in  America. 

Porphyry,  green-stone,  basalt,  and  phonolite,  every- 
where abound  on  the  summits  of  the  great  chain  of  the 
Andes,  broken  into  a thousand  fantastic  shapes.  Of 
the  first  of  these,  the  entire  summit  of  Chimborazo, 
according  to  Humboldt,  is  composed,  as  well  as  those 
of  Cayambe  and  Antis&na;  while  masses  of  10,000  or 
12,000  feet  in  depth  commonly  flank  the  chain.  Near 
the  bottom  of  this  chain  two  different  sorts  of  lime-stone 
occur,  one  with  a silicioug  base,  enclosing  in  some 
places  cinnabar  and  coal ; the  other  generally  cal- 
careous, and  cementing  the  secondary  rocks.  It  is 
stated,  as  a remarkable  fact,  that  the  porphyry  of 
these  mountains  never  cootains  quartz,  and  rarely  mica, 
though  it  is  commonly  mixed  with  hornblende.  There 
is  a mass  of  pure  auartz  west  of  Caxamanca,of  the  depth 
of  9,600  feet,  ana  a rock  of  sand-stone,  near  Cuenza, 
of  5,000  feet.  Every  operation  of  nature  in  these  re- 
gions seems  conducted  on  their  own  magnificent  scale. 
One  of  the  roost  remarkable  metallic  substances  in  the 
bowels  of  these  mountains,  is  the  pacos,  a compound 
of  clay,  oxyd  of  iron,  and  the  muriate  of  silver,  mixed 
with  native  silver.  Their  inexhaustible  mines  are  but 
too  well  known  to  the  world  ; and,  managed  with  a 
liberal  policy,  under  the  guidance  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, might  unquestionably  be  made  far  more  pro- 
ductive than  at  present.  For  several  interesting  par- 
ticulars respecting  these,  see  the  article  America, 
p.  462  of  this  vol. 

On  the  whole,  the  mineralogical  facts  and  character 
of  these  stupendous  mountains  are  but  too  partially 
known  to  furnish  any  correct  hypothesis  of  the  process 
of  nature  in  their  formation ; and  it  will  lie  well  if,  as 
these  facts  increase  upon  us,  the  immaturity  of  the 
science  of  mineralogy  itself  does  not  appear  more  dis- 
tinctly than  ever. 

Abrupt  precipices,  similar  to  those  which  mark  the 
southern  face  of  the  cordillera  of  the  cataracts  of  the 
Oronoco,  occur  in  every  part  of  the  parent  chain  of  the 
Andes  near  the  equator,  and  diversify  its  appearance  with 
the  most  horrid  chasms,  or  rents,  here  called  Qucbradas, 
varying  from  100  feet  to  4 or  5,000  feet  in  depth. 
The  natives  of  Peru  and  Chili  have  several  expedients 
for  crossing  these  glens ; and  dangers  at  which  every 
European  shudders  involuntarily,  custom  has  taught 
them  to  regard  with  indifference.  One  of  their  most 
common  methods  is  to  throw  a sort  of  hanging  bridge 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  composed  principally  of 
the  strongest  fibres  of  the  agave,  strengthened  with 
reeds  and  cane,  and  protected  with  a slight  rail-work, 


or  border  of  the  same  materials.  Over  this  frail  path- 
way the  Indian  dart*  with  alacrity,  when  unloaded  ; or,  ^ 
swung  to  arid  fro  by  the  blast,  hums  his  national  tunes  > 
as  he  conveys  the  trembling  traveller  on  his  back,  aud  P 
contemplates,  unmoved,  the  awful  abyss  below.  Hum- 
boldt  crossed  the  Quebrada  of  Cliota,  on  his  ap- 
proach to  Quito,  and  found  it  of  the  enormous  depth 
of  4,950  feet.  In  the  interior  it  was  very  sultry. 
That  of  Cutaco,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  a river  of 
the  same  name,  is  4,300  feet  in  perpendicular  descent. 
These  regions  have  their  travelling  porters,  or  cargueros, 
generally  blacks. or  tnulattoes,  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  assistance  of  passengers  over  the  mountains,  aud  will 
sometimes  carry  and  climb  with  them  for  miles.  They 
will  bear  from  15  to  18  stone,  for  eitrht  or  nine  hours 
in  the  day,  without  complaining;  orconvey  the  traveller 
in  a chair,  on  their  naked  back,  until  it  is  worn  and 
chafed  through  the  skin,  like  that  of  au  over-worked 
beast  of  burden.  The  remuneration  expected  by  these 
poor  wretches  is  trifling  in  the.  extreme. 

In  particular  places  the  rocks  approach  to  an  inron-  M 
siderable  distance  ; and  at  Icononzo,  in  the  new  king- 
dom  of  Granada,  is  a natural  bridge  over  one  of  these 
clefts,  which  is  50  feet  long,  by  about  40  feet  broad, 
and  rising  nearly  300  feet  above  the  fine  river  Sunima 
Paz,  which  occupies  its  bottom.  Sixty  feet  down  is 
another  arch,  formed  of  three  sloping  blocks  of  stone 
that  seem  to  have  been  dislodged  from  above,  and 
wedged  together  in  their  fall.  The  thickness  of  the 
upper  arch  is  about  eight  feet. 

The  most  difficult  passage  in  the  whole  of  the  Cor-  F 
dilleras  of  the  Andes  is,  according  to  Humboldt,  that  n 
of  the  mountain  of  Quindiu,  in  New  Granada ; and  his  ^ 
own  account  of  this  memorable  part  of  his  journey  will 
give  the  reader  a lively  impression  of  the  scene; 

**  It  is  a thick  uninhabited  forest/’  says  he,  “ which  j; 
in  the  finest  season  cannot  be  traversed  in  less  than  » 
ten  or  twelve  days.  Not  even  a hut  is  to  be  seen,  nor 
can  any  means  of  subsistence  be  found.  Travellers  at 
all  times  of  the  year  furnish  themselves  with  a month's 
provision,  since  it  often  happens  that,  by  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  and  the  sudden  swell  of  the  torrents,  they 
find  themselves  so  circumstanced,  that  they  can  de- 
scend neither  on  the  side  of  Carthago,  nor  that  of 
lbague.  The  highest  point  of  the  road,  the  Garilo  del 
Paramo,  is  11,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Cauca,  is  only  3,150  feet,  the  climate  there  is  generally 
mild  and  temperate.  The  path-way  which  forms  the 
passage  of  the  Cordilleras  is  only  12  or  15  inches  in 
breadth,  and  has  the  appearance,  in  several  places,  of  a 
gallery  dug,  and  left  open  to  the  sky.  In  this  part  of 
the  Andes,  as  almost  in  every  other,  the  rock  is  covered 
with  a thick  stratum  of  clay.  The  streamlets  which 
How  down  the  mountains  have  hollowed  out  gullies 
about  20  feet  deep.  Along  these  crevices,  which  are 
full  of  mud,  the  traveller  is  forced  to  grope  his  pas- 
sage ; the  darkness  of  which  is  increased  by  the  thick 
vegetation  that  covers  the  opening  above.  The  oxen, 
which  are  the  beasts  of  burden  commonly  used  in  this 
country,  can  scarcely  force  their  way  through  these 
galleries,  some  of  which  are  more  than  a mile  iii  length ; 
and  if.  perchance,  the  traveller  meets  them  in  one  of  these 
passages,  he  finds  no  means  of  avoiding  them  but  by 
turning  back,  and  climbing  the  earthen  wall  which  bor- 
ders the  crevice,  and  keeping  himself  suspended  by 
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ANDES,  laying  hold  of  the  roots  which  penetrate  to  his  depth 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

14  We  traversed  the  mountain  of  Quindiu  in  the 
month  of  October  1 80 1 , on  foot,  followed  by  twelve  oxen, 
which  carried  our  collections  and  instruments,  amid  a 
deluge  of  rain,  to  which  we  were  exposed  during  the 
lust  three  or  four  days  in  our  descent  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  road  passes  through  a 
country  full  of  bogs,  and  covered  with  bamboos.  Our 
shoes  were  so  torn  by  the  prickles  which  shoot  out 
from  the  roots  of  these  gigantic  gramma,  that  we  were 
forced,  like  all  other  travellers  who  dislike  being  car- 
ried on  men’s  backs,  to  go  bare-footed.  This  circum- 
stance, the  continual  humidity,  the  length  of  the  pas- 
sage, the  muscular  force  required  to  tread  in  a thick 
and  muddy  clay,  the  necessity  of  fording  deep  torrents 
of  icy  water,  render  this  journey  extremely  fatiguing ; 
but,  however  painful,  it  is  accompanied  by  none  of  those 
dangers  with  which  the  credulity  of  the  people  alarms 
travellers.  The  road  is  narrow,  but  the  places  where 
it  skirts  the  precipices  are  very  rare. 

“ When  travellers  reach  Ibague,  and  prepare  to  cross 
the  forests  of  Quindiu,  they  pluck  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains  several  hundred  leaves  of  the  vijao,  a plant 
of  the  family  of  the  bananas,  which  forms  a genus  ap- 
proaching to  the  thalia,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  heliconia  bibai.  These  leaves,  which 
arc  membranous  and  silky,  like  those  of  the  musa,  are 
of  an  oval  form,  two  feet  long,  and  16  inches  broad. 
Their  lower  surface  is  a silvery  white,  and  covered  with 
a farinaceous  substance,  which  falls  off" in  scales.  This 
peculiar  varnish  enables  them  to  resist  the  rain  during 
a long  time.  In  gathering  these  leaves,  an  incision  is 
. made  in  the  middle  rib,  which  is  the  continuation  of 
the  foot-stalk,  and  this  serves  as  a hook  to  sus|>end 
them,  when  the  moveable  roof  is  formed.  On  taking 
it  down  they  are  spread  out,  and  carefully  rolled  up  in 
a cylindrical  bunale.  It  requires  about  a hundred 
weight  of  leaves  to  cover  a hut  large  enough  to  hold 
six  or  eight  persons.  When  the  travellers  reach  a spot 
in  the  midst  of  a forest  where  the  ground  is  dry,  and 
when  they  propose  to  pass  the  night,  the  cargueros 
lop  a few  branches  from  the  trees,  with  which  they 
make  a tent.  In  a few  minutes  this  slight  timber-work 
is  divided  into  squares,  by  the  stalks  of  some  climbing 
plant,  or  the  threads  of  the  agavfc,  placed  in  parallel 
lines,  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  from  each  other.  The 
vijao  leaves  meanwhile  become  unrolled,  and  are  now 
spread  over  the  above  work,  so  as  to  cover  it  like  the 
tdes  of  a house.  These  huts,  thus  hastily  built,  are 
cool  and  commodious.  If,  during  the  night,  the  tra- 
veller feels  the  rain,  he  points  out  the  spot  where  it 
enters,  and  a leaf  is  sufficient  to  obviate  the  inconve- 
nience. We  passed  several  days  in  the  valley  of  the 
Boquin,  under  one  of  these  leafy  tents,  which  was  per- 
fectly dry,  amidst  violent  and  incessant  rains." 
luiBcli.  Some  very  excellent  public  roads  have  been  cut  with 

great  labour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chimborazo,  one 
of  which  is  1,000  miles  in  length;  and  similar  labours 
of  the  ancient  iticas  of  Peru  may  be  found  throughout 
that  interesting  province.  Over  the  Rio  Desagnadero, 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  is  a singular  road-way,  formed  of 
rushes,  which  is  attributed  to  Capac  Yupanqui,  the 
fifth  inca.  He  is  said  to  have  caused  four  large  cables 
to  be  made  of  the  long  grass  of  the  higher  regions  of  the 
Andes ; two  of  which  were  first  stretched  across  the 


streamy  and  bundles  of  dry  rushea  and  flags  fastened  ANDES, 
upon  them  ; over  these  the  other  two  cables  were 
stretched,  and  covered  with  similar  materials,  until  u safe 
bridge  of  100  yards  in  length,  and  five  yards  broad,  was 
constructed  for  the  passage  of  his  army  to  the  conquest 
of  Charcas.  It  was  repaired,  by  a Peruvian  law,  every 
six  months,  and  the  Spaniards,  since  their  possession 
of  the  country,  have  regularly  kept  it  in  good  condition. 

In  the  more  difficult  roads,  the  aid  of  the  sagacious  Sagan  tv  of 
mule  is  continually  required.  These  arc  sometimes  d* 
full  of  holes,  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  in  which  the 
mules  set  their  feet,  and  draw  their  bellies  and  their 
riders  legs  along  the  ground  with  the  utmost  caution. 

Thus  they  form  a species  of  steps,  without  which  the 
precipices  would  frequently  l>e  impracticable.  If  the 
mule  (which  rarely  happens)  should  accidentally  place 
his  foot  between  two  of  these  holes,  or  in  a wrong  situ- 
ation, the  rider  falls,  at  whatever  peril.  Where  these 
holes  are  wanting,  and  the  tracks  arc  steep  and  slippery 
through  incessant  rains,  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  be 
preceded  by  Indians,  who  dig  small  trenches  along  the 
path  with  a peculiar  species  of  spade.  On  other  oc- 
casions of  a smooth  ana  steep  descent,  the  mules  seem 
to  feel  the  pressing  danger,  and  pause  at  the  top  of  the 
eminence,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  procedure. 

The  animal  then  carefully  closes  its  fore  feet,  and 
stretching  them  out  straight,  draws  its  hinder  legs  in 
some  degree  under  its  body,  and  glides  down  tho 
path  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  The  rider,  in  this 
instance,  must  keep  himself  fast  in  his  saddle,  and  im- 
pose no  restraint  upon  his  mule,  for  the  least  possible 
movement,  by  destroying  the  equilibrium,  may  precipi- 
tate both  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  rocks.  Whenever 
all  is  thus  committed  to  themselves,  the  mules  will 
exactly  follow  the  different  windings  of  the  path,  and 
pass  the  greatest  irregularities  with  safety. 

The  water-falls  of  the  Andes  arc  numerous,  and  Water-foils, 
occasionally  very  interesting  and  imposing  in  their  ap- 
pearance. Humboldt  was  highly  gratified  at  that  of 
Tcquendama,  in  the  plains  of  Bogota,  a mass  of  waters 
forty  feet  broad  at  the  edge  of  the  cataract,  running 
first  at  the  height  of  7,465  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  thundering  down  600  feet  perpendicularly 
into  a gloomy  quehrada.  The  whole  landscape  seems 
to  combine  to  soften  the  horrors  of  this  part  of  the 
scenery.  Luxuriant  trees  and  herbaceous  plants  reach 
to  the  very  edges  of  the  numerous  precipices  around, 
and  display,  according  to  this  author,  a remarkable 
freshness  of  vegetation.  The  climate  is  temperate 
in  its  vicinity,  and  fine  crops  of  wheat  are  seen 
in  all  parts  of  the  plain ; below,  the  traveller  feels 
a sensible  approach  to  the  ardour  of  equatorial  regions; 
delightfully  relieved,  however,  by  the  dashing  spray 
and  dews  of  the  water-fall.  A singular  tradition  of  Tradition 
the  natives  respecting  the  formation  of  this  cataract  is 
thus  given  by  Captain  Bonnycastle,  to  whose  useful 
collections  on  the  subject  of  South  American  geography, 
we  have  been  frequently  indebted  in  this  article.  “ In 
remote  times,  when  the  sun  alone  gave  the  earth  light, 
and  the  people  of  the  plain  of  Bogota  were  savage 
barbarians,  an  old  man,  totally  unlike  the  natives, 
suddenly  appeared  amongst  them  from  the  east,  with  a 
white  beard,  and  flowing  garments.  This  was  Bochica. 

He  instructed  them  in  agriculture,  Ax.;  and  with  him 
came  a woman,  who,  as  well  as  himself,  had  three 
names ; one  of  which  was  Chia ; she  was  very  bcauti- 
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ANDES.  very  malevolent,  and  overturned  every  thing  Bo- 
— chica  attempted.  By  her  magic  she  swelled  the  rivers 
ANDIRA.  and  overflowed  the  plain ; so  that  the  people,  with  the 
exception  of  a few,  who  escaped  to  the  mountains, 
perished  in  the  waters.  Bochica,  exasperated  at  her 
conduct,  drove  Chia  from  the  earth  ; and  she  became 
the  moon.  He  then,  by  the  mighty  force  of  his  arm, 
broke  a passage  through  the  rocks,  and  constituted  the 
fall  of  the  Tequendama;  by  which  means  the  lake 
formed  by  Chia  was  drained,  and  the  plain  of  Bogota 
rendered  more  beautiful  and  fertile  than  it  had  been 
before. 

“ The  appearance  of  the  plain  of  Bogota,  at  this  mo- 
ment, justifies  the  tradition  of  its  having  formerly  been 
a lake.  Low  summits  appear  here  and  there  like  islets, 
aid  the  whole  plain  is  rendered  marshy  by  the  nu- 
merous streams  which  cross  it  in  every  direction.* 
Different-*  The  Andes  differ  essentially  from  the  mountains  of 
between  the  Europe  which  approach  their  altitudes,  in  the  ctrcum- 
the^0*  *t°^  8tancu  entire  freedom  from  those  icy  formations 

Dwontain*  wHich  constitute  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  and  from  the 
oS  Europe,  tremendous  visitation  of  the  avalanches  of  those  re- 
gions. The  variation  of  the  temperament  in  climates 
under  the  equator  is  so  trifling,  as  rarely  to  disturb 
the  solidity  of  the  vast  collections  of  snow  on  the  upper 
parts  of  these  mountains,  which  literally,  therefore, 
retain  the  accumulation  of  a thousand  winters.  On 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  case  is  widely  different ; 
for  as  the  sun,  in  spring,  acquires  progressive  power, 
immense  portions  of  the  upper  Helds  of  snow  gradually 
detach  themselves  from  the  rest,  and,  in  the  ra.  iditv 
of  their  descent,  put  other  masses  r«f  the  same  nature 
in  motion,  till,  spreading  wider,  and  gaining  accumu- 
lated force,  the  whole  collection  rushes  down  with  the 
velocity  of  lightning,  and  spreads  devastation  through 
all  the  adjacent  plains.  The  eboulemcnts  of  the  Alps, 
or  the  splitting  of  immense  rocks  by  the  change  of 
weather,  which  spring  therefore  from  the  same  cause, 
are  also  little  known  in  the  Andes. 

Demis  of  The  highest  deserts  of  the  Andes  are  in  the  north, 
tfaeAsdcs.  called  Paramos,  and  in  Peru,  Punas;  and  the  air  in 
these  places  is  generally  of  so  acute  and  peculiar  a cold, 
as  rather  to  pierce  the  vitajs  than  affect  the  exterior 


feelings;  hence  it  is  not  an  uncommon  circumstance  to  ANDES, 
meet  occasionally  with  bodies  of  travellers  who  have  — * 

fallen  victims  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
whose  countenances  wear  the  horrid  appearance  of 
laughter,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  at  the  Vegetable 
period  of  dissolution.  In  these  deserts,  the  pine  seems  produc- 
to  linger  last  of  the  more  stately  tribes  of  vegetables,  tion*. 
and  accompanied  only  by  a low  sort  of  moss.  It  is 
found  at  the  height  of  13,000  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  larger  trees  of  every  order  begin  progressively 
to  appear  at  the  height  of  between  10,000  and  9,000 
feet  in  descent.  The  oak  is  met  with  at  an  altitude 
of  9,200  fret,  and  never  descends  near  the  equatorial 
regions  below  that  of  5,500  feet ; it  is,  however,  occa- 
sionally to  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mexico, 
at  the  height  of  only  2,620  fret. 

The  climate,  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  generality 
of  European  grain,  lies  between  the  altitudes  of  6,000 
and  9,000  feet.  Under  the  equator,  wheat  will  seldom 
spring  up  below  the  elevation  of  4,500  feet,  or  ripen 
above  that  of  1 ,080.  The  European  colonists  have  not, 
however,  sufficiently  varied  their  experiments  in  agricul- 
ture, to  ascertain  with  precision  the  capabilities  of  these 
regions.  According  to  Humboldt,  there  are  very  fine 
harvests  of  wheat  near  Victoria,  in  the  province  of  the 
Caraccas,  at  1,640  or  1,900  feet  above  the  sea;  and 
at  Cuba,  even  at  a smaller  elevation,  the  wheaten  fields 
will  come  to  maturity.  Rye,  aud  more  particularly 
barley,  will  resist  cold  better  than  wheat ; and  conse- 
quently ripen  at  a much  greater  elevation.  Maize  is 
cultivated  in  the  some  climate  as  the  banana,  but  ex- 
tends over  a wider  sphere,  as  it  flourishes  at  9,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  lower  grounds 
of  the  Andes,  within  the  tropics,  abounds  in  oranges, 
pine  apples,  the  most  delicious  fruits,  and  every  diver- 
sity of  the  vegetable  tribes.  Cacao,  maize,  cassava,  in- 
digo, coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton,  are  cultivated  with 
great  success.  Cacao  and  indigo,  the  banana-tree,  and 
the  root  of  the  cassava,  require  immoderate  heat,  in 
order  to  ripen  them  ; but  cotton  and  coffee  will  flourish 
at  a very  considerable  elevation ; and  in  the  more 
temperate  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  sugar  arrives 
at  a very  superior  degree  of  perfection. 


Andes,  Andp.o a vj,  or  Andicavi,  a people  among 
the  Celtic,  east  of  the  Namnetes,  or  Nannetes,  north  of 
the  river  Niger.  It  is  now  the  country  of  Anjou.  The 
present  town  of  Angers  was  the  original  capital,  called 
Juliamagus,  or  Civitas  Andicavorum.  The  inhabitants 
were  a hravc  people,  who  strenuously  defended  their 
liberty.  During  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  having  considered 
themselves  wantonly  oppressed  by  taxation,  they  raised 
a rebellion,  and  opposed  the  imperial  armies  with 
considerable  success.  C es.  Bril.  Galt.  ii.  c,  35. 
Lucan,  i.  v.  434.  Also  a village  near  Mantua,  in 
Italy,  now  called  Bandes,  the  birth-place  of  Virgil, 
sometimes  called  Andinus.  Ital.  viii.  v.  595. 

ANDEVOURANTE,  a river,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Madagascar,  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Bata- 
limenes.  The  town,  or  village,  of  Aniicvourante,  is 
situated  on  iu  banks,  and  is  said  to  be  able  to  bring  an 
army  of  10,000  fighting  men  into  the  6eld. 

AND1RA,  or  Anoslin,  in  Botany,  a tree  cultivated 


in  Brazil  for  its  wood,  which  is  hard  and  suitable  for 
building : it  belongs  to  the  class  Diadelphia  and  order, 
Decandria. 

Andira,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a dangerous  kind 
of  cat,  in  Brazil,  which  attacks  the  feet  of  persons  when 
asleep,  and  opens  the  veins  with  such  caution,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  perceive  its  approach. 

ANDIRON.  It  seems  unsettled  whether  this  word 
should  be  written  Hand  or  £mf-iron,or  considered  as  a 
corruption  of  Rrtmrf-iron.  In  A.  S.  there  is  Brand-isen, 
and  in  Dutch  Brandysen.  (Item  in  the  former  and 
Fws  in  the  latter,  meaning  Iran) ; whence  Du  Cange 
derives  the  French  Landier,  formerly  Andeir,  and  the 
barbarous  Latin  Andela. 

Sum  GchmI  ! I bitve 

Some  urpharn  goods  to  come  here. 

Ana-  Of  what  kind,  Sir? 

Sub.  Pewter  and  teua,  euUrmi,  sad  kitchen  ware. 

Btn.  Jmum't  Akkmi*. 
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AND*  M wo  place  a needle  touched  at  the  foot  of  tonga  or  amiinmt,  it 

IRON.  M"dl  obvort  or  turn  aside  it*  lillie  or  north  point,  and  confirm  iU 
ctupH  or  routb  Uklnaim  unto  the  andiron. 

ANDO-  Brnwa'i  Vulgar  Krrcur*. 

ANDLAU,  a town  of  France,  in  I,owcr  Alsace,  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Hiiine,  arrondissement  of  Bar, 
situated  on  a river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  18 
miles  distant  from  Strasburg  S.  8.  W.,  and  contains  a 
population  of  2,184  in  habitants,  with  a castle.  Before 
the  revolution,  there  was  a convent,  appropriated  to 
ladies  of  noble  extraction.  The  lady  abbess  had  the 
title  of  a princess  of  the  empire,  and  a seat  among  the 
Rhenish  prelates.  The  barons  of  Audlau  held  this 
town  as  a fief  of  the  abbess.  E.  Ion.  7°,  30.  N.  lat. 
48°,  24’. 

ANDOLSI1E1M,  a town  of  France,  in  Alsace,  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Rhine,  arrondissement  of 
Colmar.  It  is  the  head  of  a canton,  and  contains 
1,800  inhabitants. 

ANDOMADUNUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a Roman 
colony  and  city  in  Gaul,  now  called  Langres,  which 
appears  to  have  been  respectable  from  the  remains  of 
antiquity  that  are  still  visible.  Its  termination  implies 
that  its  situation  was  on  an  eminence. 

ANDORRK,  a rich  valley  in  the  south  of  France, 
on  the  borders  of  Spain,  now  comprehended  in  the 
department  of  the  Anege,  arrondisscincnt  of  Foix.  It 
contains  six  communes,  with  thirty-four  villages  and 
hamlets ; and  imparts  its  name  to  a village  nine  miles 
from  Urga,  in  Catalonia.  This  district  is  remarkable 
for  several  extensive  iron-works.  The  forests  are 
very  spacious,  and  supply  the  iron-works  with  fuel. 
It  contains  also  extensive  and  excellent  pasture 
land. 

ANDOVER,  a market- town  in  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire, 13  miles  N.  W.  of  Winchester,  on  the  Lon- 
don road  to  Salisbury,  from  which  it  is  distant  18 
mites,  and  63  from  London.  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  situation  on  a small  river,  called  the 
Ande,  and  is  very  pleasantly  seated  on  the  side  of 
the  Downs.  It  is  a large,  handsome,  and  thriving  place, 
having  a population  of  about  3,300  inhabitants.  It  has 
a weekly  market  on  Saturdays.  The  market-house  is 
a neat  building,  reared  in  a spacious  square.  This 
town  has  long  been  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  malt, 
and,  formerly,  for  its  shalloons.  Worsted-yam  is  spun 
here,  principally  by  the  women ; but  not  in  very  con- 
siderable quantity  at  present.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a bailiff,  steward,  recorder,  two  justices,  and  twenty- 
two  capital  burgesses,  who  annually  choose  the  bailiff'; 
and  he  appoints  two  seijeants  at  mace  to  attend  him. 
The  corporation  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
The  charter  granting  to  the  town  this  privilege  was 
conferred  by  Queen  Elizabeth ; but  it  is  said  to  have 
received  an  earlier  one  from  King  John,  and  to 
have  sent  representatives  to  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  is  a very  ancient  edifice.  It  was  given 
by  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  French  Abbey 
of  St.  Florence,  at  Saumur,  in  Anjou,  and  became  a 
cell  to  that  monastery.  It  was  dissolved  by  statute, 
in  the  second  year  of  Henry  V.,  and  was  granted  to 
Winchester  College,  in  whose  patronage  it  is  at  present. 
Here  is  an  alms-house  for  the  maintenance  of  six  poor 
men,  a free-school  founded  in  1569,  and  a charity- 


school  for  thirty  boys.  In  the  neighbourhood,  and  a ANDO- 
few  miles  from  the  town,  aro  the  remains  of  some  VER. 
Roman  encampments.  ANDRE 

Andover  is  also  the  name  of  a large  town  of  North  up  VAL- 
America,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  Essex  county,  BORGNE, 
divided  into  two  parishes,  or  districts,  containing  ST. 
together  *2,863  inhabitants.  It  is  ‘20  miles  from  New- 
bury  Pott  W.,  and  about  2*2  from  Boston  N.  It 
contains  a paper-mill  and  powder-mill,  which,  during 
the  late  war,  supplied  the  American  army  with  gun- 
powder. It  has  also  a good  academy.  There  are 
three  other  places  in  North  America  of  the  same  name ; 
one  in  New  Hampshire  stale,  incorporated  as  early  as 
the  year  1779;  another  in  Vermont,  32  miles  N.  £.  of 
Bennington;  and  a third  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey*, 
five  miles  from  New  Town  S.  S.  E.,  near  the  source  of 
the  Pequest  river. 

ANDRACHNE,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  class  Monecia,  and  order  Gynandria. 

ANDRACIO,  or  Andracy,  a town  in  the  island  of 
Majorca,  three  leagues  8.  of  Banattufar,  with  a small 
harbour,  about  two  miles  distant. 

ANDRANT8A1ES,  a race  of  pastoral  people,  gene- 
rally small  of  stature,  cowardly  and  unwarlike,  inhabit- 
ing the  interior  of  Madagascar.  They  have  been  sup- 
posed. by  some  travellers,  to  be  the  dwarfs,  or  kimos, 
mentioned  by  Rochon ; but  Fressange  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  dwarfs,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  in  any  part  of  Madagascar. 

ANDRArODlSMUS,  or  Amdrapodocateli,  in 
Antiquity,  the  act  of  selling  persons  for  slaves.  The 
Thessalians  were  notorious  for  kidnapping  men  or 
children  and  selling  them  for  slaves,  the  dealers  in 
which  were  called  Andrapodistcs. 

ANDRASTAILT,  or  St.  Andre,  a town  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  in  Lower  Corinthia,  20  miles  from 
Clagenfort  E.  N.  E.,  and  32  from  Mahran  S.  E.,  situ- 
ated in  the  valley  of  the  Lavant.  It  belongs  to  the 
archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  and  is  the  seat  of  a provost 
and  a bishop,  who  is  called  bishop  of  Lavant,  at  St. 

Andre. 

AKDRAVIRT,  or  Guadavim,  a town  of  Sumatra, 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  a river,  and  in  a pro- 
vince of  the  same  name.  It  carries  on  a flourishing 
trade  in  gold  and  spices  with  the  whole  of  the  interior, 
and  with  the  inhabitants  of  Manincabo. 

ANDREANOFSKIE-OSTROVA,  or  Andrenoviak 
Islands.  See  Aleutian  Islands. 

ANDRENA,  in  Entomology,  a name  in  the  Fabrician 
arrangement  for  a genus  containing  thirty-one  species 
of  insects,  consisting  principally  of  the  Apis  genus  of 
Linnaeus. 

ANDRE  DE  CUBSAC,  ST.  a town  of  France,  on 
the  Dordogne,  in  Guienne,  department  of  the  Gironde, 
arrondissement  of  Bourdeaux,  from  which  city  it  is 
distant  four  leagues  N.  It  is  the  head  of  a canton, 
and  contains  2,580  inhabitants. 

ANDRE  DE  SANGONIS,  ST.  a town  of  France, 
in  Languedoc,  department  of  the  Herault,  arrondisse- 
ment of  Lodeve,  on  the  river  Herault,  six  leagues  and 
a-half  from  Montpelier  W.  by  N.  It  contains  1,400 
inhabitants,  who  cultivate  wine,  figs,  and  other  fruits, 
and  manufacture  brandy. 

ANDRE  DE  VALBORGNE,  ST.  a town  of  France, 
in  Languedoc,  department  of  the  Gard,  arrondisse 
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ANDRE  ment  of  Vigan,  and  head  of  a canton,  containing  about 
DE  VAL-  1,850  inhabitants. 

BOItGNE,  ANDRE  DE  VILLENEUOC,  ST.  a town  of  France, 
iSZ*  also  in  Languedoc,  department  of  the  Gard,  arrondissc- 
nnVu  •<;  menl  Dies.  It  is  a fortified  town,  and  coutains  a 
ST.  S*  population  of  3,300  inhabitants.  • 

■ ANDREA,  ST.  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  Principato 
Ultra.  It  coutains  about  *2,200  inhabitants,  and  be- 
longs to  the  archbishop  of  Conza.  The  same  name  is 
given  to  a group  of  islands  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  N.  of 
Kagusa. 

ANDREASBERG,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Ha- 
nover, in  the  principality  of  Grubcnhagen,  in  the  Hartz, 
10  miles  S.S. E.  of  Goslar.  In  the  year  1810  there 
were  3,359  inhabitants;  many  of  whom  were  employed 
in  the  iron,  cobalt,  and  silver  mines,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  latter  are  very  valuable,  and  usually  employ 
about  130  hands.  The  water  necessary  in  the  working 
of  these  mines  is  supplied  from  a large  reservoir,  con- 
structed with  much  ingenuity. 

ANDREDCHESTER,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  of  Britain,  conjectured  by  Somncr  to  be  Pevensey, 
or  Hastings;  and  by  Camden,  to  be  Newendcn,  in 
Kent.  F.lla,  with  the  Saxons,  furiously  attacked  the 
Britons  who  defended  it,  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards 
taken,  and  all  who  were  discovered  alive  withm  its 
walls  were  promiscuously  slaughtered. 

ANDREW,  ST.  knights  of,  a military  order  of 
knighthood  in  Scotland,  called  also  the  order  of  the 
Thistle.  Their* ensign  is  a gold  collar  composed  of 
thistles,  linked  together  with  annulets  of  gold,  having 
pendant  thereto  the  image  of  St.  Andrew,  with  his 
cross,  and  the  motto — Nemo  me  impune  laces  sit. 
Authors  are  divided  as  to  the  origin  of  this  order; 
according  to  the  bishop  of  Rose,  the  night  before  the 
battle  between  Hungus,  king  of  the  Piets,  and  Athel- 
stanc,  king  of  Northumberland,  a bright  cross,  similar 
to  that  on  which  St.  Andrew  suffered,  appeared  to 
Hungus,  suspended  in  the  air;  as  he  gained  the  victory, 
he  afterwards  bore  that  cross  as  his  arms,  in  which  he 
lias  been  followed  by  all  the  kings  of  Scotland.  Some 
attribute  the  introduction  of  this  order  to  Achaius, 
king  of  Scotland,  who,  when  he  had  formed  a league 
of  amity  with  Charlemagne,  took  for  his  device  the 
Thistle  and  the  Rue,  and  his  motto  was  Pour  ma 
defense.  Others  place  the  institution  of  this  order  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  who,  receiving 
great  assistance  from  the  Scotch,  renewed  the  league 
of  amity  which  had  been  before  entered  into  with  King 
Achaius. 

Andrew,  St.  knights  of,  a Russian  order  of  knight- 
hood in  honour  of  St.  Andrew,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
introduced  Christianity  into  that  country.  It  was  insti- 
tuted by  Peter  the;  Great,  in  the  year  ] 698,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  activity  of  his  nobles  in  the  war  with 
the  Turks.  The  badge  of  this  order  is  a medal  of  gold, 
suspended  from  the  right  shoulder  by  a blue  ribbon, 
with  St.  Andrew’s  cross  on  one  side,  and  on  the  re- 
verie, * Czar  Pierre,  Mouarque  dc  tout©  la  Russie.* 

ANDREW’S,  ST.  an  important  city  of  Scotland,  cn 
the  Firth  of  Tay,  in  the  .county  of  Fife,  nine  miles 
from  Cupar,  and  39  from  Edinburgh,  W.  Ion.  2°,  5<V. 
N.  lat.  56°,  19'.  It  is  about  a mile  and  a half  in  cir- 
cuit, consisting  of  three  principal  streets ; two  churches 
of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  one  episcopalian,  two  dissent- 
ing meeting-houses,  and  a university,  having  two  col- 
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leges:  St.  Salvador’s,  and  St.  Mary’s.  The  popu-  AN- 
lation  amounts  to  about  3,300  persons.  It  is  a royal  ^ 

burgh;  and,  in  union  with  Cupar,  Perth,  Dundee.  ^ 
and  Forfar,  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  St. 

Andrew’s  was  formerly  a place  of  considerably  greater 
extent  than  at  present;  and  contained  several  fine 
specimens  of  ancient  architecture,  and  ecclesiastical 
antiquities,  which  arc  now  demolished.  The  icono- 
clastic zeal  of  the  reformers,  in  the  year  1559,  levelled 
with  the  ground  its  noble  cathedral,  which  extended 
370  feet  by  180,  within  the  walls.  There  were  also  se- 
veral religious  houses  here,  particularly  the  priory  of  St. 
Andrew's,  one  of  the  richest  and  heat  endowed  mo- 
nasteries in  Scotland.  Remains  of  an  ancient  chapel, 
called  the  chapel  of  St.  Rule,  or  St.  Uegulus,  a Greek 
monk,  to  whom  tradition  gives  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  founder  of  the  city,  about  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  are  still  to  be  seen.  Here  also  arc 
ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel,  formerly  belonging  to  a 
convent  of  Black  Friars;  und  of  a castle  erected  by 
Bishop  Roger,  in  the  year  1200,  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  washed  by  the  sea.  This  castle  became  the 
palace  of  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
which  was  the  metropolitan  see  of  Scotland.  Iu  front 
of  it,  in  the  year  1545,  one  Wishart,  a minister  of  the 
reformed  religion,  was  burnt  for  heresy  by  the  Ca- 
tholics. In  the  following  year  the  Protestants  re- 
taliated this  piece  of  cruelty,  by  the.  assassination  of 
the  celebrated  Primate  and  Cardinal  Beaton,  in  his 
own  apartment  in  the  castle.  The  fortress  having 
been  subsequently  demolished  by  the  reformers,  iu 
rums  have  latterly  been  used  as  a land-uiark  to  ma- 
riners. 

But  tbcprincipal  object  of  importance  in  St.  Andrew's, 
at  present,  is  its  university,  the  origin  of  which  is 
dated  as  early  as  1412.  It  consisted  of  three  colleges, 

St.  Salvador's,  St.  Leonard's,  and  St.  Mary’s.  St.  Leo- 
nard’s having  been  alienated,  its  buildings  were  con- 
verted into  private  houses;  and  the  foundations  of  that 
and  St.  Salvador's  united  in  1748.  The  united  founda- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  learned  and  foreign 
languages,  philosophy,  and  the  sciences.  The  build- 
ing is  a quadrangular  edifice,  extending  round  an  open 
court,  230  feet  long,  and  150  wide,  with  agateway, 
surmounted  by  a spire,  156  feet  high.  The  college 
church  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  about  the 
year  1458,  by  Bishop  Kennedy,  and  contains  a fine 
specimen  of  the  monumental  architecture  of  those 
times.  This  is  the  tomb  of  its  founder,  which  was 
opened  in  the  year  1683,  when  there  were  discovered 
six  richly  ornamented  silver  maces;  three  of  which  are 
preserved  in  the  university,  and  the  other  three  dis- 
tributed to  other  universities  in  Scotland. 

The  college  of  St.  Mary  stands  in  another  part  of 
the  city,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  study  ot  theo- 
logy. It  was  erected,  by  the  enlargement  of  an  older 
seminary,  by  Bishop  Beaton,  in  the  year  1538.  There 
is  a very  extensive  and  increasing  library,  which  il 
common  to  both  colleges,  and  now  consists  of  above 
36,000  volumes.  The  number  of  students  at  both  col- 
leges have  never  been  known  to  exceed  300 ; and  they 
do  not.  at  this  time,  amount  to  200.  There  are  fifty-six 
bursaries,  or  endowments,  belonging  to  the  university, 
which  are  constantly  conferred  on  the  students. 

The  parish  church  is  a stately  edifice,  162  feet  in 
length,  and  63  in  breadth.  It  will  hold  2,500  persons.  . 
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AX-  Oim  of  the  most  valuable  monuments  which  it  con- 
tains,  is  a lofty  one  of  white  marble,  erected  to  the 
_ memory  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  who  was  murdered  by 
ANDRO-  the  reformers,  in  the  year  1679.  The  story  of  this 
I.LPsY.  murder  is  designated  by  a rude  piece  of  sculpture,  in 
which  all  the  tragical  circumstances  of  that  event  are 
represented. 

This  city  still  returns  a coasting  trade  of  some  im- 
portance; which,  however,  is  constantly  retarded  by 
the  low  situation  of  the  shore  iti  the  bay,  and  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  harbour.  It  is  also  much  ex- 
posed to  the  north-cast  winds.  The  principal  manu- 
factures of  the  town  are  those  of  sail-cloths,  which 


lately  employed  150  weavers,  and  golf-balls ; the  game 
of  golf  being  greatly  practised  in  various  parts  of  Scot- 
land. 

An  drew's,  St.  a town  of  North  America,  situated 
between  the  United  States  and  Now  Brunswick,  in  a 
small  island  of  the  same  name.  There  is  also  another 
town  of  this  name,  iu  Vermont,  North  America,  about 
100  miles  from  Bennington. 

ANDRIA,  in  Antiquity,  entertainments  in  which  the 
whole  city,  or  tribe,  bore  a part,  instituted  by  Minos  of 
Crete,  and  afterwards  introduced  at  Sparta  by  Ly- 
curgus.  The  place  where  the  feast#  were  given  was 
called  Andrion. 

Akdkia,  a town  of  Naples,  five  miles  from  Trani,  in 
the  province  of  Bari.  It  bears  the  tide  of  a duchy, 
belonging  to  the  house  of  Carafia,  and  has  a bishop, 
who  is  suffragan  of  Tani. 

ANDRICLDS,  or  An  driculus,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, a lofty  mountain  of  Cilesia,  between  the  promon- 
tory of  Anemurium  and  the  river  Selinus;  also  a river 
of  Troas,  running  into  the  Soainander.  Plin.  v..27. 

ANDROGYNES,  in  Fabulous  Antiquity,  a nation  of  > 
Africa,  said  to  have  been  situated  beyond  the  Nasa- 
tnones,  and  to  have  borne,  individually,  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  both  sexes.  Lucret  v.  837. 
Liv.xxvii.il.  Alson.  Ixix.  12.  Plik.y.2.  There 
is  also  a fable  in  Plato  (perhaps  derived  originally  from 
the  Scripture  account  of  the  formation  of  man)  of  the 
gods  having  at  first  created  man  with  two  bodies  and  two 
sexes,  tint!  that  this  being  having  made  war  against  the 
celestial  powers,  Jupiter  separated  the  male  from  the 
female,  'l  ive  astrologers  culled  those  planets  Andro- 
gynous, which  are  sometimes  hot  (i.  e.  when  near  the 
sun)  and  sometimes  cold  aud  moist,  according  to 
their  system,  i.  e.  when  near  the  moon. 

Androgynes,  in  Physiology,  a name  which  has 
sometimes  been  given  to  those  individual*  of  the  human 
species  who  have  appeared  to  unite  in  themselves 
the  attributes  of  bout  sexes.  Sec  Hermavhuo- 
DITE. 

ANDROGYNOUS,  or  Androgina,  in  Botany,  a 
term  used  for  plants  bearing  on  the  same  root  both 
male  and  female  flowers, 

ANDROIDES,  iu  Mechanics  (from  a*>/p,  a man, 
and  uco e.  appearance),  is  a machine,  or  species  of  auto- 
maton, bearing  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  human 
figure,  and  so  ingeniously  constructed,  that  it  imitates 
certain  motions  and  actions  of  the  living  man.  S?e 
Automaton,  where  all  the  different  kinds  of  these 
self-moving  figures  will  be  regularly  classed  and  de- 
scribed. 

ANDROLEPSY,  in  Antiquity,  a word  resembling 
pur  term  reprisals.  When  a person  had  escaped  after 


committing  murder,  and  the  kindred  of  the  deceased  ANDRO- 
found  in  what  place  he  had  taken  refuge,  they  were  hRpSV. 
sanctioned  in  seizing  three  men  in  live  house  or  city 
where  he  was  sheltered,  and  detaining  them  until  sa-  DOTE." 
tisfaction  was  made  for  the  offuncc,  or  the  delinquent 
given  up  to  justice. 

ANDROMEDA,  in  Astronomy,  u constellation  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  situated  between  Cassiopeia 
ami  Pegasus,  representing  the  figure  of  a woman 
chained. 

Andromeda,  in  Botany,  .a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Decandria,  and  order  Monogvnia. 

ANDROPHAG1  lof  anjp,  men,  and  yuyw,  to  cat), 
men-euters.  Sec  Antiikocophagi. 

ANDROPOOOS,  or  Andropogox.  in  Botany,  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  class  Poly  gain  iu,  and 
order  Mouanca.  One  specie*  of  this  plant  is  well 
known  as  the  perfume  called  spikenard. 

ANDROS,  or  A*  into,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the 
Archipelago,  E.  Ion.  25c,  2'.  and  N.  lat.  37°,  40'.  See . 

GY  OLA  DEB. 

ANDROS  ACE,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  class  Pentandria,  and  order  Monogynia. 
ANDROSCOGGIN  1UVER.  See  Amoribcoggik. 

ANDRYALA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  tlie  class  Syngenesis,  and  order  Polygamia  cequalts. 

ANDUJAR,  orAxDrxAR,  a small  but  respectable 
city  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Jaen. 

It  stands  iu  the  centre  of  a beautiful  plain,  watered  by 
the  Guadalquivrr.  over  which  is  a bridgf  of  17  arches. 

The  town  is  defended  by  m ancient  castle,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a corregidoruh.  It  has  a considerable  trade  in  . 
silk,  com,  oil,  wine,  fruit,  ami  honey,  and  contains 
about  14,000  inhabitants.  The  neighbourhood  is  noted 
for  the  making  of  the  Spaoish  alcarrazas,  or  wine 
coolers. 

AN  DUSE,  a towu  of  France,  in  Languedoc,  de- 
partment of  the  Ganl,  arrondissement  of  Alais,  and 
head  of  a euuton.  It  is  eight  leagues  and  a half 
from  Nismes,  and  eleven  N.  of  Montpelier,  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Gordon.  It  has  a popu- 
lation of  about  5,000  persons,  chiefly.  Protestants, 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs,  stock- 
ings, and  huts,  for  the  fair  at  Beaucairc. 

AXE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  modern  department 
of  the  Jura,  nrrondissemeut  of  St.  Claude,  in  Tranche 
Comte,  between  Bcsanqtm  and  Geneva,  on  the  Jura 
mountains.  There  is  an  ancient  castle  here,  which  is 
the  only  object  of  interest  in  the  town. 

AN  EAR'.  Or  Near. 

The  cardinal  cutltliraea  to  pursue  me;  and  to  fright  dir  drtey 
as  much  n*  lie  ran  from  comin*  enter  me. 

Itp.  AtUrbury's  titters. 

AN'ECDOTE,  n.  ) ArecAorac,  «•  not,  ex,  from,  and 

Anecdot'ical,  ji  fame  (from  ttiuitu),  given. 

Not  yet  given  out,  published,  made  known,  divulged. 

Now  usually  applied  to  any  little  story,  or  incident  of 
private  life. 

Antiquity  lias  prrMrrced  a beautiful  inttuier  in  an  ai>fcd*tc  «rf 
Alexander,  flic*  tyrant  of  Plierc*,  who,  though  he  had  *>  ilKtuhtjlotuly 
hardened  hi#  heart  **  to  WriMii  to  take  oi  Mu  in  cruelty,  bisi.ru  ncl) 
a#  tu  murder  many  of  hit  nihjerll  ererjr  day,  without  cause  and 
without  pity  ; yd.  at  the  biuv  represent  at  i"i>  «f  ■ tragedy,  which 
rrlatcd  the  misfortune*  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache,  Ik1  wb*  m*  ( 
touched  with  the  fictitious  distress  which  the  poet  hnd  wrought  up 
in  it,  that  he  burst  out  into  u flood  of  tears. 

Sterne's  Scrmemt. 
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A NEC-  If  roa  hurt*  wit  thing  worth  communicating,  In  return,  I l»o[«e 

DOTE,  -you  will  not  refuse  the  trouble  of  giving  me  tin*  hitclllgrivci*  ; not 
— . only  h*  we  ore  all  of  us  rationally  fund,  yon  know,  of  news  but 
ANEMUR,  because  interesting  anrerfotes  afloro  examples  which  nusv  be  of  use 
CAPS.  In  inspect  to  otu  own  conduct.  Ju/wafA'*  Pliny  t Letters. 

.hucdrticat  traditions,  whose  original  authority  U unknown,  or  justly 
suspicion*,  and  that  litre  ae«|ui ml  only  an  appearance  of  generultty 
ami  notoriety,  because  they  have  hern  frequently  and  boldly  re- 
peated from  age  In  age.  dc»mrc  no  more  regard  than  doctrines 
evidently  added  to  the  Scriptures. 

Batingbrokc'i  Letter  to  A.  Pope. 

ANELE',  Anp.ii.e,  or  Anotl.  A.  S.  On-clan. 

To  oil,  to  rub,  or  anoint  with  oil. 

Applied  by  old  theological  writers  particularly  to  the 

extreme  unction. 

For  no  tn an  may  recrane  the  body  of  Christ,  no  mi  may  marry, 
no  nuui  may  be  oyled  or  aneiled  as  they  call  it,  no  man  may  rcccauu 
orders,  ciccpl  be  be  fyrst  sbriueu. 

The  vhvie  IVorles  of  D'ltfarrm  Tyndall,  Ate.  fol.  157,  c.  t. 

T-ist  of  nil  commcih  the  onoyling  wvthout  prwubt-,  mid  therefore 
without  the  spirit®  and  without  profet,  but  altogether  vnfruitfull 
and  superstitious.  Id.  ful.  153.  e.  1. 

S.  Gregory  IsVio  pretended  in  objection  ; for  lie  gave  dispensation 
to  the  Priests  of  Sardinia,  nt  ImytiwiiH  vugiM/il,  to  anneal  baptized 
people.  Taylor  $ Epitcopary  Asserted. 

Consigns iri  is  used  in  antiquity  for  any  signing  with  the  Cross* 
and  awuling  '1  bus  it  is  used  iu  the  tlrst  Araiuicau  Council  for 
extreme  lYction,  which  is  there  incase  of  cxliene  necessity  per- 
mitted •«>  Presbyter*:  Iherclieot  in  mortis  darn nuae  pmitm.  Si 

' Caihotki  ette  dniderent,  si  desit  EpiiCvput  a Presbyter  is  cam  Cfcrii- 
malr,  A hew  uwtwnc,  Coiutgnan  placet.  Consigned  is  tbe  word, 
and  it  was  dearly  iu  extreme  b ullion,  for  that  rite  was  not  then 
• cottwd,  aud  it  was  ill  aacaling  a dying  body,  and  a part  of  recon- 
ciliation, aui!  so  limited  by  the  sequent  Canon,  and  not  to  be 
fancied  of  anv  other  consignation. 

■ . Id. 

ANELECTRTC  BODIES,  amougst  the  French  Ex- 
perimental Philosophers,  arc  bodies  that  are  non-con- 
ductors of  the  electric  fluid. 

ANEMOCHOKD,  a former  name  of  the  JEolian 
•Hiltr,  which  see. 

ANEMOMETER  (compounded  of  artpot,  wind,  and 
ftt? pou,  meantrt),  is  a machine  for  measuring  the  force 
of  the  wind.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  a wind-gauge. 
Several  different  instruments  of  this  kind  will  be  found 
described  in  our  treatise  on  Pn  kc  maths,  Div.  ii. 

ANEMONE,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  belonging 
to  the  class  Polyandria,  and  order  Polygynia. 

ANEMONY,  Aivpoc,  i.  e.  Volt  as,  the  wind,  sic 
diet:  quod  vento  Haute  aj>eriatur ; because,  when  the 
winde  bloweth,  it  opencth.  Minshcw. 

Here  in  Adonis*  gardens  grow, 

What  neither  Age  nor  winter  know. 

'i’li*  Roy,  with  whom  Lore  seem'd  tu  dv. 

Bleed*  in  this  pale  Antinomy. 

Sandy  s Otid  IVitsu  (if  the  Quern. 

’nwil,  band-iti-hund,  around  hi*  grave  they  go, 

And  sulfruu  l«iul»  and  fading  lilies  »trow, 

■With  sprigs  of  myrtle  mix'll,  and  scattering  cry, 

*•  So  sweet  and  am  the  sbcplierd  was ! so  *oo a decreed  to 
die  I" 

There,  fresh  in  dear  rcrucinbraoct:  of  their  woes. 

' Hu  name  the  young  aMCmcNtcj  disclose. 

Fenton's  Fiore  lie. 

Sec!  yon  anemniet  their  leaves  unfold. 

With  rubies  flaming  uim!  with  living  gold. 

While  crystal  showers  from  weeping  clouds  descend. 

Enjoy  the  presence  of  thy'  tuneful  friend. 

5fr  Ti  m.  Joans  Turkish  Ode  of  Mesiki. 


in  E.  Ion.  32°,  BO',  and  N.  lat  36°,  15\  about  120  miles  ANEMUB. 
from  Konich.  This,  though  once  a considerable  city,  .E' 
is  now  iu  a ruinous  state.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a*7eT 
the  Auemurium  of  the  ancients.  The  present  town  is 
called  Old  Anemur,  by  the  Turks.  The  castle  of 
Anemur  stands  about  bix  miles  east  of  the  cape,  on 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  extending  about  800  feet  by  300. 

The  citadel,  placed  on  a rocky  eminence,  commands 
two  open  coasts,  surrounded  by  a chain  of  variously- 
shaped  towers. 

ANEN',  prep.  *A  Ths  Latin  Apud  (the  Greekflnpa) 

Akenst',  / is  rendered  by  Widif,  Anentis. 

Anknt',  > A tergo,  by  Phaer,  Anenst  our 

Akent'is,  n backs. 

Axeyk'tis.  j Anenst , in  the  Pardonere  and 

Tapstere,  seems  to  signify,  Concerning.  Amen , and 
Anevntes,  in  Maondevillc,  Against , opposite  to. 

Nean,  A.  S.  near,  is  the  etymology  proposed  by 
Skinner ; and  Ongcan,  A.  S.  ex  adverse,  is  preferred 
by  Dr.  Jamieson,  who,  under  Forc-anent,  cites  from 
Luke  viii.  26.  Koran  ougenn,  over  against,  Galilee. 

But  an  etymology,  which  will  satisfactorily  account  for 
the  various  applications  of  these  words,  is  still  to  be 
sought.  Stowe  writes  Joreannut. 

And  JHcsus  hthcld  hr  in  and  sryde  mentis  uien  it  is  impossible, 
but  not  asuntis  God  for  alle  tiling: » ben  possible-  aaiNfii  God. 

IVkfjf.  Mark,  ch.  X. 

Tberfor  annit  their  estatis  I viol  In  ou  tnsnera 
Dctu*  it*  determyo. 

Chaucer.  Pardonere  and  Tapetare. 

Ijet  tiu  man  rise  behind,  make  all  things  sure  antnjt  our  backs, 

I lead  tlice  through  this  last*,  and  wide,  him!  waste  put  all  tu  wrack  i. 

Antes Aos.  by  Thomas  Pharr,  book  lx. 

And  ontn  that  Vale  of  Josaphalhi-,  out  of  the  Cy  tee,  is  tile  Chirchc 
of  scynt  Stcvcne,  where  he  was  stoned  to  Delhi-. 

Sir  John  Maundeiillc,  p.  9th 

But  I trnwc,  that  tOOOOO  men  of  Armen  ntyghte  not  pawn  tho 
-Descries  sally,  fur  the  gret  multitude  of  wyldc  Bestcs,  and  of 
gretf  Dragouus,  and  of  grHe  Si-rpcuies,  that  there  belt,  that  vkn 
and  dcTOuren  nil*  tliat  coiucn  aneynUt  hern.  id.  p.  569. 

Sen-  He  shall  have  n bel,  that’s  Abel; 

Aim!  by  it  standing  one  abuse  uaiuc  is  Dee, 
lu  n rag  gown,  tin  re’s  D,  and  Rug.  that’s  drug; 

And  ri^ht  anenst  him  a dug  snarling  a; 

There’s  Draggcr,  Abel  Druggrr. 

Den.  J onions  Alchemist. 

Within  yr  church  of  S.  Paul,  to  nit,  from  the  west  gate  of  it 
viitu  live  vppcrtuoM  grrese  or  step  at  the  in  nf  the  qukr,  was 
made  a pace  of  timber  and  huordv  to  go  tpori.  from  the  aayd  west 
douru  vnto  the  lure -named  greeve,  of  the  Iwlgbt  of  6 foot®  ntim  ths 
ground,  or  more:  and  toremiruit  Ui*  place  where  the  coiumiss&ries 
court  is  kept  within  tin*  said  church,  was  ordeined  a standing,  like 
vnto  a mpmUuiK,  »u  stusDoeociy  side,  which  was  cvticred  orer 
Wifh  red  m usted,  and  in  likewise  wo*  nil  the  raik-s. 

Stotts  Ckem.  Howe's  Erf.  1614. 

The  eyglit  of  Fi-bn  nry  [1529],  flic  Lord  Dacn-s  'Warden  of  the 
marclu-v,  u.re-annut  Scotland  entred  into  Scotland , witli  (hie  hundred 
men,  by  the  kiuges  comroandement,  and  there  prod  named  that  the 
Scuf.ov  sboultl  come  iutu  the  ktnge*  peace  by  the  first  of  March 
following,  or  die  to  stand  at  their  peril*. 

AN-ENP,  in  Naval  Affairs,  is  the  situation  of  ttw? 
rriftst  boom  when  pvrpcnilicular  to  the  plaue  of  the 
deck  or  tops.  The  top-masts  arc  “ an  end*  when  in 
their  usual  situation,  with  regard  to  the  lower  masts. 

ANI>T,  a town  pf  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eure  und  Loire,  arrondissement  of  Drctix,  and  head 


of  a canton;  three  leagues  from  Drcux,  and  10  from 
^ ANEMiR,  cape,  a cape  on  the  south  coast  of  Chantres,  containing  a population  of  about  1.570  in- 
Carnmania,  and  the  most  southern  point  of  Asia  Minor,  habitants,  tinny  IV.  erected  a beautiful  castle  here 
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ANCT.  for  the  duchess  of  Vulentinois.  It  afterward*  belonged 
. — to  the  duke  of  Penthierro.  In  the  neighbourhood  there 
AJ>'GAR  15  a large  iron-forge.  Tliit  is  also  the  name  of  a large 
village  in  Ute  canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  17  miles 
from  Berne.  It  has  a parish  church,  and  several  vine- 
yards. 

ANKTHUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  class  Bcutandria,  und  order  Digynia. 

ANEUK1SW,  in  Anatomy,  an  excessive  dilatation, 
or  preternatural  swelling  of  an  artery.  See  An  atom  v 
and  Suhoert,  Dir.  ii. 

ANEW.  Of  new.  See’ New. 


lias  fill  mote  U not  now  n 

It  is  to  long  be  him  knew 

This  i»  not  tin;  first  d«y 

For  Wicked  tong  hath  cuitome  aic 

Yoflg  folkei  to  bewrie 

And  false  ksingr*  on  item  lie. 

Ckaw.tr,  The  Homant  af  the  JUw,  fi».  154.  c.  9. 
Lai  eich  of  thame  lib  Hap  and  fntftoun  sew, 

Quhiddcr  so  the  falls  has  rfctcrmyt  of  new 
Troiamt  to  be  assegeit  with  Italian!*, 

To  tltarc  myscheif,  or  wralk  of  tltc  TroianU. 

DougLif.  Book  x.  p.  517. 


He  that  will  enter  in  at  Uii*  gate,  must  be  made  a new  : hb  head 
will  eli  be  to  great,  lie  must  be  rutsuglit  ail  that  he  hath  learned,  to 
be  made  Icsse  for  to  enter  in. 

The  whale  Work**  Tyndall,  &c.  fo.  141  c.  1. 

O Vulcan,  the  Cods’  great  smith,  we  beseech  thee  to  work  a* 
anew  in  thy  furnace,  and  of  two  make  us  one  ; which  he  presently 
did ; and  ever  since  true  lovers  are  either  all  une.or  elaa  desire  to  be 
nuited.  BarWi  Anatomy  <f  Mtlanehaljf, 


And  be  can  as  easily  form  our  bodies  aneir,  filled  for  the  purposes 
of  a better  life,  as  he  could  form  them  originally,  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this. 

Seeker's  Seranmi 


When  they  [The  Jewish  copyists]  had  written  a word,  or  part  of 
a word,  wrongly,  and  immediately  saw  their  mistake,  they  left  the 
mistake  u*K»rrvct«l,  and  wrote  the  word  unru>  after  it. 

Lowth't  imi.sk-  Prelim.  Dir. 


ANFRACTUOSE,  ad.  1 Lat.  Anfractus  (am, 
Anfkac'tuous,  > around,  and  Jrango,  frac- 

Anfrac'tuousnrss, «.  ) turn,  to  break.) 

Broken  round,  so  as  to  destroy  the  regular  arch  or 
circuit. 


Some  [Unicorn’s  horns]  are  plain,  as  that  in  St.  Mari's,  in  Venice; 
other*  wreathed  about,  as  that  at  St.  Dyonis  near  Paris,  with  «s- 
fruetvoui  spires,  and  cockary  turnings  about  it,  which  probably  is 
the  effect  of  age,  these  wreaths  being  but  the  wnnkka  of  most 
vivacious  unicorns. 

Fuller  a ll  otikics.  London. 


Behind  the  drum  are  several  vaults  usd  artfractuou  cavities  in  the 
ear-bone,  filled  only  with  wbat  naturalists  call  the  implanted  air;  so 
to  intend  the  least  sound  imaginable,  that  the  seme  might  be  affected 
with  it. 

Ray,  on  the  Croatia «. 

ANGAD,  a very  extensive  and  inferior  district  in 
Algiers,  separating  that  territory  from  Morocco.  It  is 
about  84  miles  in  length,  and  54  in  breadth,  and  sup- 
ports a considerable  population  of  Arabs,  who  are  wild 
and  fierce. 

ANGADIVA,  or  Angediva,  an  island  on  the  coast 
of  Canara,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  at  which  the  early 
Portuguese  navigators  refitted  and  provisioned  their 
vessels  in  their  voyages  to  India.  Almeyda  erected  a 
fortress  upon  it,  which  is  still  standing.  The  island  is 
about  a mile  in  length,  and  two  miles  distant  from 
the  shore,  containing  a small  town. 

ANGAR,  or  Angan,  an  uninhabited  island  in  the 
Persian  gulf,  near  Kishma,  almost  covered  with  salt- 
pits  and  metallic  ores.  It  is  about  12  miles  round, 
and  contains  the  ruins  of  a considerable  town. 


ANGARAES,  a province  of  Peru,  in  South  America,  ANGA- 
7‘2miles  in- length, and  12 in  breadth  ; containing  about  RAES. 
30  settlements,  or  villages,  inhabited  by  Indians.  The  A!^CT 
chief  town  is  Guancavclica.  Although  the  climate  is 
not  generally  esteemed  very  favourable,  the  country 
abounds  in  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grain ; as  also  in 
cattle  of  every  kind,  and  several  valuable  earths  for 
painting,  as  vermilion,  amber,  &c.  The  sugar-cane, 
some  fruits  and  herbs,  together  with  a species  of  hay, 
which  is  used  for  fuel,  are  cultivated  in  the  rallies,  where 
the  air  is  more  temperate.  Quicksilver,  in  very  great 
quantities,  is  extracted  by  the  miners  here,  and  great 
profit  is  derived  from  it  by  the  inhabitants.  The  pro- 
vince has  an  easy  communication  with  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  by  means  of  the  river  Amazons,  which  receives 
some  of  the  head  streams  of  Apurimac. 

ANQARI,  in  Antiquity,  public  couriers  in  Persia. 

The  dagger  they  wore  was  called  a hanger,  from  which 
it  is  supposed  their  name  is  derived.  To  expedite  the 
business  they  were  upon,  they  had  the  royal  licence  to 
seize  horses,  ships,  or  men.  Their  office  still  con- 
tinues in  Persia,  under  the  modern  denomination  of 
choppers,  who  arc  appointed  to  carry  the  dispatches  to 
the  provinces ; and  have  the  power  to  take  any  person’s 
horse,  and  to  issue  their  orders  for  a supply  of  provi- 
sions and  attendance,  when  requisite  for  the  dispatch  of 
their  business. 

ANGARIA,  in  the  Roman  Civil  LafW,  was  that  duly 
which  required  subjects  to  provide  waggons,  horses,  and 
every  requisite  to  convey  com  to  the  troops,  and  those 
things  that  belonged  to  the  fiscus.  This  duty  is  de- 
nominated cursus  publicus,  angarice,  transhtlio,  and 
avectio.  Horses  employed  iu  this  way,  are  called 
paraveredi,  and  cqui  cursuales.  Ships  were  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  angarice,  though  occasionally  pressed  for 
the  transportation  of  provisions  and  necessaries. 

AGARIATION,  Agario  which  Vossius  and  Du 
Cange  derive  from  the  Greek  Ayy aptvtiy,  from  ayyapec, 

One  sent;  compelled  to  go.  Quicunque  te  angaria- 
verit  milliare  unum, — is  rendered  by  Wiclif,  " Who- 
ever constreyneth  the  a thousand  paces,”  Mat.  ch.  v. 

42.  Modem  version.  4i  Whosoever  shall  compel  thcc 
to  go.” 

The  popes  continual  engoriotiont  and  extort  ion*,  under  colour  also 
of  the  Turkish  warres,  kept  these  men  [the  Popes'  McrcJiants]  still  in 
vse  here  in  England,  to  the  extreame  beggering  of  infinite  numbers, 
who  were  inueigkd  (cither  by  perswaskm,  or  craning,  or  command- 
ing, or  communicating,  or  excommunicating)  to  give  way  to  the 
popes  vnsufferabk  extortions. 

Spced’t  Hitt,  ef  Ct.  Brit. 

But  if,  in  these  earthly  uagorMfioiu,  one  mile,  according  to  oar 
Saviour'*  counsel,  may  bring  on  another  ; yet,  in  spiritoal  evil  ways, 
no  compulsion  can  prevail  upon  a resolved  spirit. 

Bp.  Hail't  Temptation*  Repelled. 

ANGASMAYU,  a river  of  South  America,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Popayan,  running  from  E.  to  W.  and  en- 
tering the  over  Palia,  in  W.  Ion.  78°,  24',  and  N. 
lat.  24'. 

ANGEIOLOGY,  in  Anatomy,  a description  of  the 
vessels  of  the  system,  including  the  arteries,  veins,  and 
lymphatics.  See  Anatomy,  Div.  ii. 

AN'GEL,  n,  AyytXoc,  nuncius,  any  one 

An'oel,  adj.  m sent,  a messenger. 

Anoel'ical,  r Applied  particularly  to  the tnes- 

Axgel'ick,  £ sengers  of  God  : — (in  A.  S.  Godes 

An'glipie,  & irrend-gast,  i.  c.  God’s  Errand 

Arch'axgel.  j Ghost)  and  sometimes  of  the  devil. 
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ANGEL.  T0  rt,at  which,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  good 
Angels , is  exquisitely  beautiful,  or  lovely. 

Alt  alio  pis  auro*  and  wo  was  in  pr  gyimyng. 

Died  S.  DuiuUin,  men  herd  pe  angtb  sjhig. 

H.  Brunne,  p.  38. 

Aftir  these  thlngi*  I uugh  foure  aungelis  slundinge  on  (he  fourc 
corocm  of  (he  erthe,  holding*:  fourc  wyndi*  of  tin*  erthe  that  thei 
blcwen  not  on  (he  erthe,  ncithir  on  the  tec,  neithir  on  any  tree,  ami 
I High  anuthir  aww get  atiyn.ee  fro  (he  ritvng  of  the  tonne,  tint  liaddu 
a aigne  of  the  lyuvuge  god.  and  he  criede  with  a greet  voice  to  the 
foqrr  aungrU  to  wliicHe  it  was  goutm  to  noyc  the  erthe  and  (he  «* 
and  sridc,  nyle  ghe  npjre  erlhc  and  sec,  neithir  tree*  til  we 
atarken  (be  acrunimtu  of  cure  god  in  the  forbcedU  of  beiu, 

UTdif-  Apacalips,  c.  vii. 

And  after  that,  I *awe.  Ulj.  Angrlt  slide  ou  the.  iiij.  comers  of  the 
erth  holdytigr  the  foure  wyudes  ol  the  erth,  y*  the  wyndea  shuld  not 
blowc  on  y°  erth,  nether  on  y*  see,  nether  on  env  tree.  And  I sawe 
a not  her  assgtU  aacemle  fro  the  risynse  of  die  a mine,  which  had  (be 
seak  of  the  lyuing  God,  and  he  cryed  with  a ioude  voyce  to  the  fourc 
Angels  (to.  whom  power  was  geue  to  hurt  y*  erth  & *}•  lee)  saying  : 
hurt  not  the  erth,  nether  the  are,  nether  die  trees,  tyll  we  liauc  sealed 
the  seroauutes  of  ourr  God  in  their  fbrheadr*.  Bible,  1539. 
Crese'td  was  this  ladies  name  aright 
As  to  my  dome,  in  al  Trok-s  cite 
Most  fairest  lady,  fer  (Nistuig  euery  wight 
So  an gtlilx  shone  lier  natife  beautc 
lliat  uo  uiortuil  thing  seemed  she. 

Chaucer.  Trial v,  book  i.  fb.  15$.  C.  4. 
But  yet  it  was  a figure 
Most  liche  to  mannisshc  creature, 

But  as  of  bcautie  hcucnlicbe 
It  was  most  to  an  aungcll  liche. 

Gowa*.  Con.  A.  Book  vi. 
Oh  stscake  againe  bright  angtll,  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  tiiia  night  being  ore  ny  head, 

As  is  a winged  •nesseuger  of  heauen 
Vnto  the  white  vptumed  woodritig  eyes 
Of  marUills  that  fail  bucke  to  gate  ou  him. 

Shakfjpeare’t  Ram.  and  Jtil. 

• Man  he  made,  and  for  him  built. 

Magnificent  (hi*  world,  and  earth  his  seat, 


Hina  lord  pronounc'd  ; and,  O indignity  ! 

Subjected  to  bis  service  augel-trings, 

And  flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthy  charge.  MiAon'*  Par.  Loti.  Book  is. 

AngeLcal  actions  may  Ik  reduced  unto  these  three  grarml  kinds : 
ATM,  most  deice  table  love  arising  from  the  visible  apprehension  of  the 
purity,  glory,  and  beauty  of  U«d  hivuible,  saving  only  unto  spirits 
that  are  pure  : secondly,  adoration  grounded  upon  the  evufenoo  of 
the  greatness  of  God,  on  whom  they  sec  how  all  thiugs  depend  . 
thirdly,  imitation,  bred  by  the  presence  of  bis  c*cm|  lary  goodness, 
wba  cease th  not  before  them  daily  to  fill  heaven  and  earth  with  tlsc 
rick  treasures  of  the  most  free  and  undeserved  grace. 

Hooker’s  Eeelet.  Polity. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  (as  we  learn  from  Nachtuouides)  styled  it 
the  Bextrrectioti- body  the  angelical  clothing  of  the  aool,  and  Ter- 
tullian  him  self,  angeh/iculun  camem,  artgrifled  flak. 

Cudswrlh’t  Intellectual  System. 
When  thou,  attended  gloriously  from  heaven, 

Shalt  in  the  sky  appear,  and  from  thee  send 

The  summoning  arch-angels  to  prolcatm 

Thy  dread  tribunal  i forthwith  from  ail  winds 

The  living,  and  forthwith  the  cited  dead 

Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 

Shall  hasten.  Milton's  Par.  Ins t.  Book  ill. 

Tit  no  just  ground  of  complaint  in  nun,  that  they  were  not  crea- 
ted in  the  condition  of  angels ; any  more  than  Tu  an  injury  to  infe- 
rior creatures,  that  they  arc  not  indued  with  the  capacities  of  men. 

Clarke's  Sermons. 

The  great  enemy  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  hi*  wit  and  angelic 
faculties,  is  the  most  odious  being  in  the  creation. 

Spectator,  No.  fi. 

Reason  and  appetite  are  masters  of  our  revels  in  mm  ; and  t<  «c 
Incline  to  the  one.  or  pursue  the  other,  we  rival  angrU  or  imitate  the 
brutes.  Goldsmith  bit  Polite  learning. 

There  is  a darkness  lies  upon  the  actions  of  the  intellectual  or 
angelical  world  ; their  manners  of  subsistence  and  agency , the  power 
of  spirits  to  move  bodies,  and  the  union  of  our  souls  with  this  aOimal 
body  of  ours,  are  much  unknown  to  us  on  this  account. 

If'oilw  Logitk. 

There  frequent,  at  the  visionary  hour. 

When  musing  midnight  reigns  or  silent  noon, 

Angelic  harps  are  in  foil  concert  heard. 

Tkoaiion't  Summer, 


ANGEL. 


ANGEL. 


ANGEL  (AyyrXoc,  Gr.  i*Vo  Heb.),  literally  a 
messenger,  “ Nomen  non  nature,  set!  o/ft'cri,"  a name 
not  of  nature,  but  of  office,  applied  in  the  Scriptures, 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  to  various  kinds 
of  agents,  acting  on  the  behalf  of  God  and  man.  As, 
1.  To  human  messengers  or  agents  between  man  and 
man,  2 Sam.  ii.  5;  Luke  vii.  24.  2.  To  human  mes- 

sengers acting  under  a divine  commission,  Haggai  i.  1 3; 
Matt.  xi.  10.  3.  To  officers  or  representatives  of  the 

primitive  churches,  Rev.  i.  20;  ii.  1,  Arc.  4.  To  in- 
animate or  material  agents  of  God’s  power  or  glory  in 
nature,  Ps.  civ.  4.  5.  And,  most  commonly,  to 

a peculiar  order  of  created  intelligences,  superior  to 
man  in  wisdom  and  in  strength,  Ps.  xci.  1 1 ; ciii.  20 ; 
Hcb.  ii.  7.  et  al. 

" There  is  this  difference  between  the  import  of  such 
terms,  as  occurring  in  their  native  tongues,"  observes 
the  judicious  Campbell  {Preliminary  Dissertations  to 
his  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  vi.  sec,  2),  “ and  as  mo- 
dernized in  translations.  Tn  the  former,  they  always 
retain  somewhat  of  their  primitive  meaning,  and,  beside 
indicating  a particular  being,  or  class  of  beings,  they 
arc  of  the  nature  of  an  appellation,  and  mark  a special 
character  or  note  of  distinction  in  such  beings. 
Whereas,  when  thus  Latirincd,  or  Englished,  they 
answer  solely  the  first  of  these  uses,  as  they  come 


nearer  the  nature  of  proper  names.”  The  term  angel, 
one  of  those  of  which  this  critic  was  immediately 
speaking,  has  fully  justified  his  remark.  As  it  is 
chiefly  used  in  Scripture,  so  has  it  been  principally 
regarded  in  theology,  in  relation  to  a specific  order  of 
spiritual  beings,  of  whose  nature  and  qualifications  we 
know  little,  except  what  this  very  term  may  intend, 
and  the  various  errands  upon  which  they  have  been  em- 
ployed will  serve  to  illustrate.  The  intimations  respect-4 
ing  them  in  Scripture,  like  their  own  visits,  have  been 
“ few  and  far  between but  this  circumstance  has 
been  boldly  forgotten  by  theorists  and  mythologiata ; 
while  the  clue  supplied  by  the  remark  of  Dr.  Campbell 
has  been  as  strangely  overlooked.  The  “ special 
character,"  or  “ note  of  distinction,"  with  regard  to 
these  intelligences,  will  be  found  in  their  being  the 
messengers  of  God,  employed  on  specific  occasions  to 
execute  His  will,  and  endued  with  powers  equal  to 
such  occasions  ; which  embraces  all  we  can  learn  from 
Revelation  of  those  powers. 

Keeping  this  remark  in  view,  there  can  be  no  ques-  Personal 
tion  that  a distinct  and  personal  existence  is  attributed  •*>*•*«*  u£ 
to  angels  in  Scripture.  Though  their  nature  is  not 
defined,  it  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  that  of 
man,  and  compared  with  it,  Heb.  ii.  7 & Iti ; under- 
standing, affections,  will,  are  attributed  to  them; 
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ANGEL. 


ANGEL  and  they  arc  spoken  of  as  capable  of  sin  and  of  obc- 
dience. 

cir  o ico.  ^ t|,r  wor<j  a name  of  trffice,  we  may  first  inquire 
into  that  office ; — and  here  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  supplies  us  with  au  authentic  description 
of  it.  “ Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits  sent  forth 
to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  f" 


And  in  the  Old  Testament,  Gods  people  are  said  to  be 
given  in  charge  of  them,  to  be  kept  in  ail  tlieir  wavs, 
Ps.  xci.  1 1 . This  extensive  commission  they  appear 
to  have  fulfilled  in  all  periods  of  time.  On  certain  im- 
portant occasions,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  by  extra- 
ordinary intimations  and  assistance  of  the  Most  High, 
they  have  assumed  a material  form,  and  exercised  an 
astonishing  command  over  material  nature.  In  the 
concerns  of  the  church  of  God,  we  find  them  largely 
engaged,  and  frequently  appearing ; from  the  time  of 
the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  close  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Revelations,  which  they  were  the  instru- 
ments of  affording  to  the  Apostle  John.  The  law  of 
God,  of  old,  is  said  to  have  been  ordained,  or  disposed 
and  ordered  by  angels,  so  actively  were  they  employed 
in  the  promulgation  of  it  from  Mount  Sinai ; the  mira- 
culous conception  of  our  Lord  was  foretold,  and  his 
birth  first  announced  by  them;  they  attended  upon  him 
from  the  period  of  his  temptations  to  his  death, 
and  at  his  resurrection  and  ascension.  The  many  per- 
sonal services  which  they  have  been  known  to  render 
the  people  of  God,  cannot  here  be  enumerated  ; “ their 
angels"  are  said,  **  always  to  behold  the  face  of  our 
heavenly  father;'’  they  rejoice  in  their  conversion,  they 
have  assisted  in  their  meditations  (Dan.  ix.21),  relieved 
• them  in  want,  and  in  personal  peril ; and  peculiarly, 
perhaps  (Luke  xvi.  22),  attend  their  dismissal  from  this 
lower  world.  It  is  announced  in  Scripture,  that  they 
shall  attend  the  second  coining  of  Christ : be  employed 
in  the  resurrection  of  his  people,  and  surround  him  in 
the  day  of  judgment.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  testimony 
of  the  Bible  with  regard  to  the  offices  of  these  interest- 
ing beings. 

Their  qualifications,  and  so  much  of  their  nature  as 
■«*»•  we  learn  from  them,  must  be  matter  of  inference  from 
such  facts  as  arc  alluded  to  above.  They  are  spirits, 
and  if  they  attend  us  in  “ all  our  ways,”  delivering,  at 
God’s  command,  from  pestilence  and  plague,  and  ne- 
glectful of  “ no  evil"  that  may  befall  us,  they  must 
have  much  that  is  purely  spiritual  under  their  charge, 
ond  have  a connection,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
material  world  exceedingly  intimate  and  peculiar. 
Thus  we  find  one  of  these  glorious  creatures  visible 
and  invisible  to  other  creatures,  on  the  same  occasion 
(Numb.  xxii.  22 — 32);  they  smite  man  with  diseases, 
with  blindness,  and  with  death;  they  possess  a deri- 
vative but  a confirmed  immortality  (Luke  xx.  36);  and 
though  they  generally  have  appeared  in  the  form  of 
men  (and  have  been  occasionally  mistaken  for  men), 
they  have  sometimes  been  surrounded  by  the  most 
powerful  material  agents  in  the  execution  of  the  pur- 
pose of  Goo  (2  Kings  vi.  15 — 17),  and  have  parsed 
uninjured  through  fires  and  prisons,  protecting  in  the 
same  manner  with  themselves  the  persons  of  men  coiu- 
. milled  to  their  care. 


• *•  The  i— nrtsl  sm**-,  mm  DoddriHgr,  " *»  plain,  that  tlw? 
Ui-IirM  j*  Ort  !H>1  rii«wL»n.  on  proper  occasion*,  to 
scmhts  ut  |.rrAuv(i»a  aad  frictid*lii]>  foe  the  roc* no l ChritShwi, 

(Bek.  i.  i t.”) 


Their  numbers  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  very  ANGEL 
great.  Our  Lord  speaks  of  his  being  able  to  ask  of 
his  Father  “ more  than  twelve"  Roman  **  legions"  of  Numbers, 
them  for  his  defence,  which  would  amount,  at  a low 
compulation,  to  70,000 ; und  a “ thousand  thousands" 
of  them,  and  “ ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand”  can 
only  express  what  is  elsewhere  called  an  “ innumerable 
company  of  angels." 

Their  orders  are  described  in  Scripture  by  two  words — Orders. 
angel  and  archangel,  the  latter  of  which  occurs  nowhere 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  only  twice  in  the  New; 
applied  to  one  personage,  Michael  by  name,  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Judo  v.  9,  and  to  another,  who  shall 
attend  in  the  pomp  of  our  Lord’s  final  descent  from 
heaven,  and  be  principally  instrumental  in  raising  the 
dead,  1 Thess.  iv.  16.  Whether ,-in  both  these  instances, 

Jesus  Christ  himself  may  not  be  intended  is  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  Biblical  student.  Bp.  Horseley, 
with  various  other  critics,  decidedly  considers  him  to 
be  meant  by  the  first  of  them.  The  word  archangel 
itself  simply  indicates  a superiority  of  rank  or  command 
over  angels.  The  Scriptures  name  another  angel,  Ga- 
briel (Luke  i.  19),  who  appeared  to  Daniel,  Zucharias,  * 
and  the  Virgin  Mary. 

All  that  can  be  known  of  the  history  of  these  beings  HU  lory, 
is  also  peculiar  to  Revelation  ; and,  as  we  have  hitherto 
done  in  this  article,  we  shall  strictly  confine  ourselves, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  few  facts  contained  or  im- 
plied there. 

A multitude  of  u the  heavenly  host,"  mentioned  in 
St.  Luke  ii.  13,  are  afterwards  called  **  the  angels” 
who  went  “ away  into  heaven  ;"  and,  perhaps,  in  Dan. 
iv.  35,  they  form  what  is  meant  by  the  “ army  of 
heaven."  The  concluding  sentence,  therefore,  of  the 
narrative  of  the  creation,  “ Thus  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them,"  would 
certainly  seem  to  include  them  among  the  works  of  the 
six  days;  as  on  the  other  hand,  “ bejore  the  day  was,’ 
it  is  peculiar  to  Jehovah  to  have  been  able  to  say, 

“ I Kin  He.”  The  arguments  of  Doddridge  and  Owen 
on  the  force  of  the  phrase,  “ In  the  beginning,”  with 
which  the  Mosaic  narrative  commences,  will  also  apply 
to  this  subject  ; a phrase  which,  if  it  do  not,  as  it  is 
quite  impossible  language  should,  accurately  express 
eternity,  docs  yet  imply  a pre-exi3tence  to  the  whole 
creation  ; the  period  when  all  beings  that  bad  a begin- 
ning, did  begin  to  be.  And  thus  again,  “ Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  Over  thou  liadsl  formed 
the  earth  and  the  world,"  seems  to  express  a similar 
sense  with  what  follows  in  Ps.  xc.  2.  “ Even  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God." 

Thus  created,  they  were  amongst  the  good  and  per-  pa|jt,f 
feet  productions  of  Almighty  wisdom,  which  he  beheld 
with  complacency,  and  rested  from  them  while  they  were 
in  their  perfection,  on  the  first  Sabbath.  How  soon 
after  this  a certain  portion  of  the  angels  fell,  is,  to- 
gether with  the  exact  period  of  the  fall  of  man,  not 
possible  to  be  ascertained  from  Scripture;  they  were 
made  upright,  they  sinned,  considerable  numbers  of 
them  joining  in  the  revolt,  and  God  punished 
them  with  banishment  from  his  immediate  And  joy- 
ful presence,  casting  them  into  some  part  of  creation 
that  is  described  as  a prison  to  these  rebellious  spirits, 
in  which  they  arc  confined  as  with  chains,  unto  the 
judgment  and  puuishincnl  that  is  reserved  for  them  at 
the  last  day.  What  was  the  exact  nature  of  their 
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ANGEL,  crime  in  nowhere  state*!:  it  may  l»e  implied  by  au 
illusion  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  l Epist.  iii.  6;  but  as 
they  arc  “ reserved1*  unto  judgment,  the  (acts  of  their 
case  are  in  strict  analogy  of  righteousness  to  them, 
and  perhaps  of  mercy  to  man,  reserved  too.  The  *ht, 
which  the  learned  Gill  so  ably  argues  for.  as  possessed 
by  them  in  innocence,  we  can  only  consider  as  now 
completely  reversed.  u Though  angtls  have  not 
bodies,"  say*  he,  aud  so  are  not  in  places  circum- 
scriptively  : yet,  ns  they  arc  creatures,  they  must  have 
an  ubi,  a somewhere,  in  which  they  me  dcliuitely : so 
that  they  arc  here,  and  not  there,  much  less  every- 
where : now  where  was  there  uu  uhi.  a somewhere, 
for  them  to  exist  in,  before  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  made?  It  is  most  reasonable,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude, that  as  God  prepared  an  habitation  for  all  the 
living:  creatures  before  he  made  them  ; as  the  sea  for 
the  fishes,  the  expanse,  or  air,  for  thp  fowls;  and  the 
earth  for  men  uml  beasts;  so  he  made  the  heavens 
first,  nnd  then  the.  angels  to  dwell  in  them.”  In  what 
portion  of  bis  boundless  dominion  this  blissful  regiou 
. may  be  placed,  wc  have  no  data  to  judge;  and  the 
same  remark  must  be  made  of  the  raprnpo c,  or  abyss, 
in  which,  as  their  general  **  habitation,  * the  fallen  angels 
arc  now  said  to  dwell.  It  is  represented  as  a region  of 
darkness  and  torment,  full  of  the  greatest  miseries  that 
creatures  can  suffer;  and  “ to  lie  cast  into”  it,  is  u 
phrase  repeatedly  used  to  expri  u state  of  the  high*  st 
displeasure  of  Almighty  God.  In  this  revolt,  there 
would  seem  to  have  bean  one  leader,  or  chieftain,  more 
distinguished  than  the  rest,  or  at  b ust  such  an  one  is 
spoken  of  throughout  the  Bible  as  having  been  ever 
since  most  conspicuous  as  the  enemy  of  God  and  man. 
He  is  called  pettf,  Satan,  or  an  adversary,  imfi ©Aoc,  a 
traduevr,  or  accuser,  with  other  appellations  descrip- 
tive of  his  malignant  character,  throughout  the  Bible; 
lie  is  said  to  possess,  or  command  /tit  angel*,  or  mes- 
sengers i to  deceive  the  ^world;  to  have  tempted  our 
lord  Jesus  Christ  by  the  exercise  of  extraordinary 
powers ; and  to- he  occupied  with  fallen  spirits,  his  asso- 
ciates, m opposing  uml  |H!raecutiug  the  cause  nnd 
church  of  God — filling  the  hearts  of  wicked  men  with 
ljc&;  and  tempting  the  virtuous.  He*  is  called,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  Old  Serpent;  and  from  this  pas- 
sage, and  tire  general  analogy  of  Scripture,  i*  has  been 
concluded  that  he  was  the  real  tempter  of  our  tiist 
parents;  and  that  consequently  the  fall  of  the  angels 
must  have  taken  place  prior  to  that  of  man.  Besides 
this  great  fact  in  their  general  history  , we  have  nothing 
furnished  us  in  the  Bible  hut  accouuls  of  particular 
and  insulated  appearances  of  angels  to,  man.  For 
more  of  the  histofy  and  condition  of  fallen  angels,  see 
the  articles  Damon.  Di.vii.,  aud  Sat  ax. 

Habit*  of  Of  the  hitkifit  and  nnreasiug  occupation  of  the 

holyangr  *.  holy  angels,  the  intelligent  worship  of  God  con- 
stitutes a striking  feature : they  are  invoked  in  his 
word  to  lend  the  praise#  of  his  works  in  all  pluces  of 
his  dominiou ; they  are  described  us  hearkening  with 
no  legs  diligence  to  the  delivery  of  his  will,  than  they 
|>oaac^H  strength  to  execute  it;  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  divine  will  is  performed  by  them 
< inongst  the  other  exalted  .inhabitants  of  heaven,  is 
held  up  for  imitation  by  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  prgyer  designed  for  the  daily  use  of 
Christians,  Malt.  v».  10. 

Having  thus  placed  before  the  reader,  from  the  only 
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authentic  source  of  information,  the  best  account  of  AMjKL 
these  interesting  beings  which  our  limits  would  admit 
us  to  gather,  wo  may  remark,  that  almost  all  religions, 
ancient  and  modem,  retain  distinct  traces  of  the  his- 
tory of  angels,  and  enjoin  some  belief  in  their  present 
existence  and  offices.  We  certainly  cannot  argue  with  Speculation* 
some  of  our  contemporaries  ( Edinburgh  Enafctofnrttia,  on  thhMib 
art.  Aug  els),  that  It  can  scarcely  he  believed  that  jcc>ti 
the  interval  [xhutn  wan  and  l/u  Supreme  /Jriag,  which 
presents  so  wide  a chasm,  is  totally  unpeopled.”  And 
that  because  “ It  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
interval  is  filled  up  by  numerous orders  of  intelli- 
gent creatures therefore,  the  traditions  upon  Uws  sub- 
ject are  universal,  nor  can  we  sull'er  such  au  argument 
to  puss  us  unopposed.  The  existence  ol  any  such 
order  of  creatures  as  angels  is  clearly  incapable  ot  any 
A priori  proof.  And  au  argument  that  is. allowed  this 
latitude,  would  prove  ten  thousand  ordeift  of  brings— 
material  or  spiritual — above  them.  •*  A regular  gra- 
dation pervuding  the  whole  of  the  works  of  creation, 
from  the  rudest  specimen  of  brut'.*  matter  up  to  man,” 
pushed  forward  from  man  up  to  God,  is  only  as  irra- 
tional as  it  U indecorous,  in  the  very  thought  of  its 
consequences.  We  had  conceived  that  the  interval 
between  definite  creatures  and  the  only  Infinite  must 
remain  for  ever  vast  and  boundless.  And  to  *|»«-ak  of 
angels,  or  anv  series  of  beings  contributing  • » nu  it 
up.  is  only  another  proof  of  the  danger  of  incautious 
and  abstract  reasoning  upon  any  such  subject ; hardly 
equalled  by  the  numerous  absurdities  with  which  this 
unfortunate  topic  abounds. 

In  the  curliest  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  Greece,  TnuliUou. 
we  find  allusions  to  the  agency  of  those  distinguished 
beings.  Hesiod  furnishes  no  incorrect  description  of 
ihcir  powers  and  office.  Op.  rl  Dies,  i.  2*16. 

y*r  b aifavwitfw  mm  , 

'AdatoTit  Tru  mSibi  Jiaen 

'Ak>n>M  till  *rn»  it* 

T^c  prym  tiru  iri  >!b*i  m.<* 

/»»(,  &r*T-**  a«4p*TW 

n?/«  •fvKifvttwit  ti  ryirU*  if>*‘ 

9omfiiT«ri::s'i»«. 

Thus  freely  given  by  Cooke. 

a vioilil  oflndv  dieiowsa  intuit, 

,T>inl  vjtirii*,  by  ^n*al  Jove  it<  *i^ticil 
| «>  la-  cm  > nrtli  tin-  guardians  cl  ,uai.kuul ; 

1 ii«i,*ht«-  lo  iwirt.<l  eves  ilirv  r«», 

Aud  Uutfk  our  setion*.  good  oc  b*d.  lielow; 

T l»*  iuuuurliU  »pn  ».  with  *»Ulit'i«l  cure  proidr. 

And  IKiricc  len  tltottMnri  round  tlirir  charge*  glide, 

They  cun  reward  «»ilh  glory,  or  w.th  gold  , 

A power  they  by  divine  p.-rmhaioti  buhl. 

These  spirits,  or  diemons,  were  believed,  by  the 
Greeks,  to  hold  a middle  rank  between  the  god*  and 
mnttkiud,  Hw  to  ^m/ionor  pernio  ttrri  cio*  re  ecu 
■Srifro*,  Plato  in  Synip;  and  Plutarch  says,  4‘  those 
seem  to  me  to  have  solved  very  many  and  great  diffi- 
culties, or  doubts,  who  place  the  demons,  tr  pro* 
cthty  cm  ai-^urer”  De  Defect.  Orat.  The  word 
drvmon  was  generally  used  in  a good  si  use;  great  and 
wise  men  were  reported  to  hold  familiar  intercourse 
with  these  tutelary  agents  of  the  gods;  and  none  of  the 
philosophers  disputed  their  influence  but  Epicurus,  who  » 
seems  himself  to  have  admitted  their  existence.  The 
tutelary  genius  of  Socrates,  of  Noma,  and  of  Augwte 
tus,  are  well-known  in  history.  Sometimes  also  the 
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ANGFJ-  respective  terms  for  these  beings  (daemon  and  genius) 
were  used  in  an  evil  sense  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Juxta  usurpatarn,  says  Calcidius,  penc  Grreeos 
• loqiicndi  eormietuainem,  tain  sancti  sunt  clamours 
quam  profesti  est  ins  id  i ; and  thus  we  find  the  evil 
genius  of  Brutus  appearing  before  him  just  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Philippi. 

Persian,  The  ancient  Persians  were  so  learned  in  the  ministry 

AluhomctiJi  ol  an?e^*  'n  lhis  l°wer  world,  according  to  Mr.  Sale, 

•txtjunu.  l^at  thev  assigned  them  distinct  charges  and  provinces, 
giving  their  names  to  the  months  and  days  of  the 
months.  The  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  capti- 
vity in  Babylon,  infected  by  the  boasted  wisdom  of  the 
Chaldean  &agts,  who  peopled  the  air  with  agencies  of 
this  description. began  to  find  numerous  names  and  dis- 
tinct orders  of  angels ; of  which  four  principal  ones  are 
reckoned.  That  of  Michael,  the  first  in  order;  Gabriel, 
the  second ; Uriel,  the  third ; and  Raphael,  the 
fourth.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  the  last  is 
made  to  say,  44  I am  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven  holy 
angels  which  present  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and 
which  go  in  and  out  before  die  glory  of  the  Holy  One.'* 
Ben  Maimon,  and  other  writers,  speak  of  ten  degrees, 
or  orders  of  angels,  being  anciently  acknowledged  by 
the  Jews. 

In  the  Mahometan  theology,  angels  occnpy  a very 
prominent  place.  The  highest  order  of  the  heavenly 
hierarchy  is  named  Azazil,  to  which  Satan,  so  called 
in  the  Alcoran  (as  well  as  Eblis,  or  perdition),  is  said  to 
have  originally  belonged,  and  in  which  the  Michael  and 
Gabriel  of  Holy  Writ  are  found.  Here  also  are  placed 
Azrael,  the  angel  of  death,  or  destiny,  and  Israfil,  the 
an?el  of  the  resurrection.  Subordinate  to  this  is  the 
order  of  the  examiners,  of  whom,  the  principal  are 
Monker  and  Nakir,  and  who  have  the  office  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  true  condition  of  all  departed  souls  on 
their  decease,  preparatory  to  their  doom.  To  every 
man  on  earth,  two  guardian  angels,  who  are  relieved 
daily,  are  also  said  to  be  assigned  ; and  they  record  his 
actions  against  the  judgment  of  men  and  the  evil 
spirits  at  the  last  day*  A lower  race,  denominated 
jin,  or  genii,  formed  of  grosser  fire  than  the  superior 
orders,  and  subject  to  the  passions  and  appetites  of 
man  ; who  propagate  their  species,  and  who  are  subject 
to  death ; is  also  added  to  the  modern  theology  of  the 
Arabians, 

Opinions  of  The  Christian  fathers,  full  of  the  prejudices  of  their 

tbe  lather*,  early  life,  and  fond  of  imitating  the  learned  trifling  of 
their  adversaries,  retained  or  adopted  many  strange  and 
groundless  notions  of  the  heathen  world  on  this  sub- 
ject. Several  of  them  believed  angels  to  have  bodies; 
and  others  that  they  were  pure  spirits,  but  could  assume 
bodies  at  pleasure.  Of  the  first  opinion  weie  Clemens 
Alcxandrinus,  Origen,  Ceesarius,  and  Tertullian  ; while 
St.  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nicene,  Cyril,  and 
Chrysostom,  advocated  various  shades  of  the  latter. 
As  the  heathen  writers  tel!  us  of  a race  of  heroes  (So- 
crates ap.  Platon,  Cratyl.)  who  “ were  all  of  them  bom 
from  the  love  either  of  gods  for  women,  or  of  mortal 
man  for  a goddess,*"  Josephus  and  Philo,  speak  of  the 
angels  of  God  mixing  with  women,  and  begetting  a 
most  wicked  offspring;  a sentiment  which  the  Jewish 
historian,  and  the  fathers  after  him,  assign  to  Gen.  vi. 

2,  which  in  some  copies  of  the  Septuagint  is  said  to 
hue  read  44  angels  of  God."  At  this  period,  indeed, 
it  seem#  to  have  been  the  prevailing  opinion,  not  only 


that  angels  once  had  an  intercourse  of  this  description  ANGF.L. 
with  the  world,  but  that  it  was  continued  at  intervals, 
and  the  pages  of  some  of  these  writers  are  defiled  by 
attributing  to  them  the  grossest  vices  of  mankind.  St. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  after  him  some  of  the  So- 
ciuian  writers,  held  that  angels  were  created  long 
before  our  world. 

In  the  middle  ages,  angels  were  divided  into  nine  Of  the 
orders,  or  three  hierarchies;  the  first  of  which  con- middle «gw, 
sisted  of  cherubim,  seraphim,  and  thrones  ; the  second,  0ic* 
of  dominions,  virtues,  and  powers ; and  the  third,  of 
principalities,  angels,  and  archangels.  Thus  Milton, 
to  whose  inimitable  use  of  angels  in  the  machinery  of 
the  Paraitue  Lost,  many  of  the  popular  opinions  upon 
this  subject  may  be  traced. 

Hear,  all  je  angrls,  progeny  of  light, 

Thrum-s,  dumrautiuos,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers. 

Hear  my  tk'cne ! 

Similar  distinctions  have  been  thought,  by  many 
able  critics  in  raodnrn  times,  to  be  sustained  bv  the 
language  of  inspiration  in  such  passages  as  Ephes.  i.  21; 

CoL  i.  16,  &c.  Bishop  Horsley,  in  one  of  the  latest, 
but  not  the  least  vigorous,  of  his  sermons,  has  a pas- 
sage upon  this  subject,  which  we  cannot  forbear  ex- 
tracting, as  an  able  summary  of  numerous  opinions 
upon  this  point.  It  is  from  Dan.  iv.  17.  44  This  in- 

terpretation of  these  words*  (that  the  Watchers  and 
Holy  Ones  are  principal  angels)  44  is  founded  upon  a 
notion  which  got  ground  in  the  Christian  church  many 
ages  since,  and  unfortunately  is  not  yet  exploded; 
namely,  that  God’s  government  of  this  lower  world  is 
carried  on  by  the  administration  of  the  holy  angels, — 
that  the  different  orders  (and  those  who  broached  this 
doctrine  could  tell  us  exactly  how  many  orders  there 
are,  and  how  many  angels  in  each  order), — have 
their  different  departments  in  government  assigned 
to  them : some,  constantly  attending  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  form  his  cabinet  council:  others  are 
his  provincial  governors : every  kingdom  in  the  world 
having  its  appointed  guardian  angel,  to  whose  manage- 
ment it  is  entrusted:  others,  again,  are  supposed  to 
have  the  charge  and  custody  of  individuals.  This  sys- 
tem is  in  truth  nothing  better  than  the  pagan  polytheism, 
somewhat  disguised  and  qualified ; for,  in  the  pagan 
system,  every  notion  had  its  tutelar  deity,  all  subordi- 
nate to  Jupiter,  the  sire  of  gods  and  men.  Some  of 
those  prodigies  of  ignorance  mid  folly,  the  Rabbin  of  the 
Jews,  who  lived  since  the  dispersion  of  the  nation, 
thought  all  would  be  well,  if  for  tutelar  deities  they 
substituted  tutelar  angels.  From  this  substitution,  the 
system  which  I have  described  arose;  and  from  the 
Jews,  the  Christians,  with  other  fooleries,  adopted  it. 

But,  by  whatever  name  these  deputy  gods  be  called, — 
whether  yon  call  them  gods  or  demigods,  or  deemons, 
or  genii,  or  heroes,  or  angels, — the  difference  is  only  in 
the  name ; the  thing  in  substance  is  the  same : they 
still  are  deputies,  invested  with  a subordinate,  indeed, 
but  with  a high  authority,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they 
are  much  .at  liberty,  and  at  their  own  discretion.  If 
Urn  opinion  were  true,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that 
the  heathen  were  much  to  blame  in  the  worship  which 
they  rendered  to  them.  The  officers  of  any  great  king 
are  entitled  to  homage  and  respect  in  proportion  to  tbe 
authority  committed  to  them ; and  the  grant  of  the 
power  is  a legal  title  to  such  respect.  These  officers, 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  of  kings,  will  be  entitled  to  the 
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ANGEL,  greatest  reverence  ; ami  as  the  governor  of  a distant 
. — province  will,  in  many  cases,  be  more  an  object  of  awe 
PUFBLA  RIM*  veneration  to  the  inliabitants  than  the  monarch  him- 
DR  LOS.  self,  with  whom  they  have  no  immediate  connection, 
so  the  tutelar  deity  or  angel  will,  with  those  who  are 
put  under  him.  supersede  the  Lord  of  all ; and  the 
heathen,  who  worshipped  those  who  were  supposed  to 
have  the  power  over  them,  were  certainly  more  con- 
sistent with  themselves  than  they,  who,  acknowledg- 
ing the  power,  withhold  the  worship. 

“ So  nearly  allied  to  idolatry,  or  rather  so  much  the 
same  thing  with  polytheism,  is  this  notion  of  the  mi- 
ministration  of  God's  government  by  the  authority  of 
angels.  And  surely  it  is  strange,  that  in  this  age  of 
light  and  learning,  Protestant  divines  should  be  heard 
to  say,  that  * this  doctrine  seems  to  be  countenanced 
by  several  passages  of  Scripture.' 

“ That  the  holy  angels  are  often  employed  by  God  in 
bis  government  of  this  sublunary  world,  is  indeed  clearly 
to  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ.  That  they  have  powers 
over  the  matter  of  the  universe,  analogous  to  the  powers 
over  it  which  men  possess,  greater  in  extent,  but  still 


limited,  is  a thing  which  might  reasonablybe  supposed,  ANGEL, 
if  it  were  not  declared ; but  it  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  ~ R 
many  passages  of  Holy  Writ ; from  which  it  seems  also  ' ' . 

evident,  that  they  are  occasionally,  for  certain  specific  v 
purposes,  commissioned  to  exercise  those  powers  to  u 
prescribed  extent.  That  the  evil  angels  possessed  be- 
fore their  fall  the  like  powers,  which  they  are  still  occa- 
sionally permitted  to  exercise,  for  the  punishment  of 
wicked  nations,  seems  also  evident.  That  they  have  a 
power  over  the  human  sensory  (which  is  part  of  the  ma- 
terial universe),  which  they  are  occasionally  permitted 
to  exercise,  by  means  of  which  they  may  inflict  dis- 
eases, suggest  evil  thoughts,  and  be  the  instruments  of 
temptations,  must  also  lie  admitted.  But  all  this 
amounts  not  to  any  thing  of  a discretional  avtho- 
miTV  placed  in  the  hands  of  tutelar  angels,  or  to  an 
authority  to  advise  the  Lord  God  with  respect  to  the 
measures  of  his  government.  (Confidently  1 deny  that 
u single  text  is  to  be  found  in  Holy  Writ,  which,  rightly 
understood,  gives  the  least  countenance  to  the  abo- 
minable doctrine  of  such  a participation  of  the  holy 
angels  in  God's  government  of  the  world." 


Angel,  in  Commerce,  an  ancient  gold  coin  of 
England,  $3}  carets  line,  and  weighing  four  penny- 
weights. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  its  vuluc  was  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  j at  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Henry  VIII.  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  ; and  at  the 
end  of  his  reign,  eight  shillings.  In  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  VI.  its  worth  was  ten  shillings,  at  which  it 
continued  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  mid  to  the 
period  of  its  gradual  disuse.  The  Angblet  was  a 
half  angel,  and  l^ire  its  value  accordingly ; there  was 
also  a quarter  nngelct,  or  angel,  of  proportionate 
worth.  The  French  formerly  had  their  angels,  demi 
and  quarter  angels,  or  angelets,  but  they  are  now 
obsolete. 

ANGELICA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Pentandria,  mid  order  Digyniu. 

ANGELLTES,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  otherwise- 
called  Sevcritcs,Thcodosiani,  Damiunisti,  A.C.  a Chris- 
tian sect  so  denominated  from  Angelium,  in  Alexandria, 
the  place  where  their  earliest  assemblies  wrcrc  usually 
held.  They  first  appeared  during  the  reign  of  Anus- 
tasius,  and  Pope  Sytnmachus,  in  the  year  of  Christ 
404.  They  are  said  to  have  affirmed  that  the  Trinity 
consisted  of  a Deity  in  common,  and  not  of  persons 
self-existent ; each  Iieing  divine  by  a participation  of 
this  common  nature. 

AXGELN,  or  Angi.en,  a district  of  Slcswielc,  Den- 
mark, between  the  bay  of  Ficus  burg  and  the  river 
Schley,  on  the  eastern  coast. 

ANGELO,  ST.  a town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Capitanata,  10  miles  from  Lnuvia,  with  a popu- 
lation of  11,500  inhabitants.  It  is  the  see  of  a bishop, 
who  is  suffragan  of  Conza.  The  town  stands  upon  a 
high  mountain  of  the  same  name,  in  which  is  a enve, 
and  a church  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  is  dedica- 
ted to  the  archangel  Michael. 

ANGELOS,  PUEBLA  DE  LOS,  or  the  city  of 
Angels,  b the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Tlascala, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  It  is  an  episcopal  see 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Mexico ; and 
possesses  a beautiful  cathedral,  which  occupies  almost 
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one  whole  side  of  the  spacious  square  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  which  is  superior  to  the  great  square  of  Mexico 
itself.  From  this  the  principal  streels  brunch  off,  and 
are  crossed  by  others  in  a rectangular  direction.  The 
w hole  town  is  rcnmrkably  clean,  and  the  piazzas  of  the 
great  square  arc  full  of  the  most  costly  goods.  There  is 
a mint,  a glass  house,  and  fine  salt  manufactory  in  the 
town ; and  mineral  waters  abound  in  the  vicinity.  The 
population  is  computed  at  about  (IS, (XX).  The  city 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  7,380  feet  from  the  sea,  anil 
the  surrounding  country  is  extremely  fertile.  W.  Ion. 
108*,  43',  and  X.  lat.  1D\  35'. 

AK'GER,  v.  Perhaps  (says  Skinner)  from  the 
An'gkk,  «.  A.S.  TCnge,  vexed,  troubled  ; aud  this  ' 

An'gerly,  VXnje,  as  well  as  the  Greek  ay^ew, 
An'gry,  J and  the  Latin  angerc,  Wachtcr  dc- 
Ax'urily.  rives  from  the  German,  £ng,  arc- 
tus  constrictm.  The  A.  S.  TCnje,  or  6nje,  appears 
to' mean,  Angustia,  strait  ness.  Xng-bpeosr  is  inter- 
preted by  Soinncr,  pectoris  contractio,  vel  coarctatio, 
q.  d.  nngustus  pectore  ; a contraction  or  straitness 
of  the  breast,  q.  cl.  confined,  straitened  in  the  breast. 
/Ingaria,  in  the  Mid-Latin,  was  used  (pro  qualibetcouc- 
tionc,  vexatinne,  injuria,  nnimi  nnxictnte.  Du  Cange) 
for  any  vexation,  trouble,  distress,  or  anxiety  of  mind. 
So  anger,  in  our  old  writers,  was  upplieil  to  any  vexa- 
tion,or  distress,  or  uneasiness  of  mind  or  body  ; though 
nowr,  when  used  of  the  mind,  commonly  (Hut  not  always) 
restricted  to  those  sensations,  when  caused  by  the  con- 
duct of  another,  and  accompanied  bit  a desire  to  retaliate 
or  puniih ; and  may  thus  he  distinguished  from  anguish 
and  anriety.  Applied  to  the  body,  it  still  retains  the 
ancient  usage. 

Anil  for  so  tnurbe  ns  ye  thvnke  your  srlur*  to  bee  wyse,  I will 
anger  you  with  n kyndc  of  people,  wbirhc  in  your  luilprcuirnt  b 
fblyslie  aiwl  beastl  vr,  thereby  to  make  you  more  euuvous. 

( 'limit.  Paul  to  the  Horn.  C.  X. 
Thnt  lie,  whirhc  errt  x mnn  was  formed, 

In  to  • wuiiuin  wm  fonJbnpc  : 

That  wrs  to  hym  Jin  angry  Upc, 

But  for  that  he  with  anger  wrought, 

His  mngrr  mngerlicAr  hr  bought.  Ontr.  Cam.  .4.  hook  iii. 

4 D 
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ANGER.  Weaac  acli  Tie  may  hare  Jv  makitre,  sncto  melancholic  ich  take 
, _i  ^ , Jiat  Ich  ratrto  ^ entrap#.  J«e  canliaclc  sum  tjrae. 

ojer  aa  ague  in  xuchc  au  angrr.  Vision  of  Pries  Plotthmnn,  |t.  91. 

I*  is  a great  jwrfcccion  not  to  he  mooed  iritk  angrr,  hut  in  case 
through  the  frailty  of  maw*  nature  any  race  of  angrr  come  in 
yunr  mind,  rriaebr#  (a*  y*  holy  paalmogmpfac  gnicth  warning)  so 
to  mtrnyn  your  angrt,  wlutn  it  would  barst  out,  that  it  hrenke  not 
out  into  scoidig,  or  ini  uric,  or  nutlielons  hatred.  And  let  not  your 
ongit  l>c  only  vnhartful,  hut  also  let  it  reumyn  so  litel  while  with 
you,  tluit  it  be  saner  out  of  your  ttomakes,  than  the  sunne  from  bc- 
iitlcs  the  earth  : lest  whan  the  rarth  in  the  night  seaso  is  naturally 
cold,  you  contrary  wise  ebaufe  your  wife*  in  the  menc  time  Irately 
with  angrr.  I 'Jail.  Ephetiant,  c.  iv. 

Now  swete  sir,  i*  it  your  rase 
Him  for  to  angrr  or  disease 
Alas,  vital  may  it  you  auaunee 
To  doen  to  him  so  great  greoanoct. 

Chancer.  The  Hotnaunt  of  thr  Host,  fo.  132.  C.  4. 
She  snieil,  Daimger  great  wrong  ye  doc 
To  woreh  thb  man  so  much  woe 
< >r  pinen  him  so  angrrly 

It  in  to  you  great  vilUnie.  Id.  c.  3. 

For  an  angrit  man  klndleth  rnrianncc.  and  the  vngodly  dbqnyct- 
cih  freodes,  and  jiututh  dbeorde  among#  them  that  be  at  peace. 

Bible,  1339.  Syr  a eh.  c.  xxriii. 

Anselm  told  him  (William  I ] your  grace  rosy  have  me  nml  all 
that  i*  mine,  to  serve  your  turn  in  a friendly  manner : hut  in  the  way 
of  servitude  and  bondage  you  shall  neither  have  me  nor  mine  : which 
words  so  angrt d the  king,  that  they  could  never  after  be  reconciled. 

Baker’s  Chronicle. 

When  a man  is  apt  and  prone  to  anger,  as  tolng  of  nature  hot, 
rough,  and  cholericke,  to  know  himsclfc  so  given,  and  therewith  to 
pres  ent,  decline,  and  avoid  nil  occasions  of  ire,  and  by  the  guidance 
of  reason  to  hold  off,  in  surh  sort,  that  even  as  it  were,  against  his 
will,  he  shall  nut  tail  into  any  passionate  fils,  is  a point  of  great 
wuulouic  and  singular  providence. 

Holland, s Flat arch's  Morals. 

They  have  tlicir  several  sounds  and  notes  of  expression,  whereby 
they  ran  signify  their  dislike  and  anger ; but  only  man  can  clothe 
hi*  angry  thoughts  w ith  words  of  offence ; so  n*  that  faculty,  whirh 
was  given  him  for  an  advantage,  is  depraved  to  a further  taisrhief. 

lip.  Halls  Balm  of  6'i/wTlt 

Nay  bean*  me  Hubert,  drioc  these  men  away, 

. And  I will  sit  as  quiet  as  a hmbr. 

1 will  not  stirre,  nor  winch,  nor  speake  a word, 

Nor  looke  upon  the  iron  angrr/y. 

Shakesptart's  A".  John,  act  ir. 

It  angtr'd  Turcnnc,  onre  upon  a dav, 

To  see  a footman  kick’d,  that  took  nU  pay : 

Rut  when  he  tieard  th’  affront  the  fellow  gave, 

Knew  one  a man  of  honour,  one  a knave  ; 

The  prudent  general  turn’d  it  to  a jest. 

Ami  beeg’d  he’d  take  the  pains  to  kick  the  rest. 

Pope’s  /mi.  af  Horace. 

So  when  the  generous  lion  has  in  sight 
His  equal  match,  to  rouses  for  the  tight ; 

But  when  kb  foe  lies  prostrate  on  the  plain, 

He  sbeailtt  lus  pawn,  uncurls  his  angry  mane, 

And  pleas'd  with  bloodless  honour*  of  the  day, 

AValks  over  and  disdain*  tli’  inglorious  prey. 

Urt/dni '*  Hind  and  Panther. 

Wton  having  given  express  command  that  none 
Should  pres*  to  him  ; yet  hearing  some  that  catne, 

Tarns  angriip  about  lu*  grieved  eyes; 

When  lo ! hi*  sweet  afflicted  queen  he  spies. 

llanitC s Civil  War,  l»ok  H. 

Vejorb,  or  Vcjnpiter,  and  Vedior,  that  i*,  little  Jupiter,  was  his 
title  when  he  was  described  without  hi*  thunder,  viewing  angrily 
short  spear*  which  to  held  in  hi*  hand.  sf,  Twite's  Pantheon. 

For  Angrr,  as  a passion  of  the  mind,  and  in  its 
bearings  on  morality,  see  Moral*,  Div.  I. 

Anger,  in  Geography,  a small  town  of  Germany, 
on  the  river  Feist ritz,  in  the  circle  of  Gratz,  12  miles 


N.  N.  E.  of  that  place,  and  containing  a good  linen  ANGER, 
manufactory.  Also  a market  town  in  Lower  Austria,  — 
eight  miles  .S.  of  St.  Polten,  on  the  Morawa,  in  the  ANGERS. 
quarter  of  Mannhartsbcrg.  It  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  of  Kinsky,  to  whom  the  neighbouring  castle 
of  Angermuhlen  belongs. 

ANGERBU11G,  a town  and  castle  of  East  Prussia, 
in  the  circle  of  Schenstcn,  55  miles  from  Konisberg, 
containing  a population  of  *2,400  inhabitants,  who  carry 
on  n considerable  linen  trade. 

ANGERMANN-AA,  or  Angeruann-Elp,  a river 
of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Asele-Lappmark,  which 
fulls  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  E.  Ion.  1"*,  5(y,  and 
N.  lat.  62°,  32'. — Anokrmannlands  is  a district  of 
Swedish  Lapland,  lying  on  each  side  of  this  river,  and 
the  most  southern  division  of  that  country. 

AN  GER  M ANN  LA  N D,  a district  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  West  Norland,  150  English  miles  in  length, 
and  100  in  breadth ; and  containing  abundance  of  iron 
ore,  and  other  valuable  metals.  In  the  vallies  and  level 
grounds,  there  arc  some  tracts  of  oats,  barley,  pease, 
flax,  and  good  past ure land.  The  district  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  called  the  northern  and  southern  districts. 

ANGE RMUNDE,  a town  of  Prussia,  seven  miles 
from  Dusseldorf,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  There  is  a district  of  the  same  name,  in  which 
the  town  in  part  stands.  In  the  year  1806,  this  district 
contained  13,730  inhabitants,  two  market  towns,  two 
inferior  towns,  2 1 castles,  nine  Catholic,  threcLutheran, 
and  five C‘al vinistic  parishes.  The  town  of  Angermunde 
contained  950  inhabitants. — New  Angkrmcnoe  is  n 
small  town  of  Brandenburg,  circle  of  Stolpe,  on  the 
lake  of  Mundc,  40  miles  from  Berlin,  containing 
about  2,300  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1429,  this  town 
afforded  an  asylum  to  the  IIu.ssitoR,  and  from  that 
circumstance  obtained  the  name  of  the  Heretical 
Angvramnde. 

ANGKRONA,  in  Heathen  Mythology,  a Roman 
deity,  resembling  the  Harpocrates  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  Sigalion  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  they  applied 
for  relief  when  suffering  with  the  quinscy,  or  angina. 

Pliny  denominates  this  deity  the  “goddess  of  silence 
and  calmness  of  mind;*'  for  all  uneasiness  and  melan- 
choly were  dispelled  by  her.  She  is  represented  with 
the  mouth  shut,  and  a finger  laid  upon  it,  to  express 
patience  and  resignation  under  suffering.  A moral  ul- 
legory  was  held  forth  by  her  statue  being  placed  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  Voluptia,  implying  that  patience 
under  affliction  led  ultimately  to  pleasure.  There  were 
solemn  feasts,  called  slngeronalia , held  in  honour  of 
this  goddess,  on  the  21st  of  December. 

ANGERS,  a large  and  handsome  town  of  France, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mayennc,  in  the  department  of  the 
Maine  and  Loire,  22  leagues  W.  of  Tours,  and  30 
S.  E.  of  Rennes.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  department, 
as  it  was  formerly  of  that  of  Anjou.  It  contains  16 
parishes,  and  about  29,000  inhabitants.  This  town 
suffered  very  greatly  during  the  Vendean  war;  and, 
being  the  seat  of  a revolutionary  tribunal,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  swept  away  in  greut  numbers.  There  was 
also  at  thb  period  a celebrated  university  at  [Angers, 
and  a royal  academy  of  belles  lettres,  founded  by 
Louis  XIV.  Neither  of  these  institutions  could  sus- 
tain the  political  shocks  of  the  time ; but  the  castle  is 
still  standing,  on  a rock,  inaccessible  on  the  side  of 
the  river,  and  flanked  by  18  towers,  and  a half-inoou. 
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ANGERS.  The  noble  cathedral  church  is  also  standing,  and  is 
“ accounted  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  ecclesiastical  nr- 
ANGLh.  chitecture  in  France,  There  arc  some  productive 
slate  quarries,  and  mines  of  iron  and  coal  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; and  in  the  town  are  several  flourishing 
manufactures  of  staminc.  camlets,  serges,  hnts,  and  all 
sorts  of  leather  goods  ; as  also  establishments  for 
bleaching  wax  and  refining  sugar.  The  inliabitunts 
cxjxirt  white  wine,  brandy,  grain,  hemp,  wax,  fruit, 
and  honey.  This  town  is  celebrated  in  the  rcconls  of 
ecclesiastical  history  as  the  scut  of  several  general  and 
provincial  councils,  particularly  the  council  of  1583. 
It  also  merits  notice  as  the  birth-place  of  Menage. 

ANGUIEHA,  a country  of  Upper  Italy,  situated  in 
E.  Ion.  8*,  %?',  and  N.  lnt.  454,  3ft7  ; having  the  Italian 
districts  of  Switzerland  on  the  N.  the  provinces  of 
Vercelli  and  Novara  to  the  S.  Milan  Proper  to  the  E. 
and  the  valley  of  Aosta  to  the  W.  This  country  is  very 
populous  and  fruitful,  and  gives  the  title  of  viscount 
to  an  imeieut  Indian  family.  This  is  also  the  name  of 
a small  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Eago  Mn>nriorc, 
30  miles  N.  W.  of  Milan. 

ANGINA,  in  Medicine  (from  cty^co,  to  strangle,)  is  an 
inflammation  attended  with  acute  pain,  and  danger  of 
suffocation  in  the  muscular  parts  ofthe  larynx,  o7pha- 
rynx.  Sec  Mf.dicixe,  Div.  ii. 

ANGIOSPERMIA,  in  Botany,  according  to  Lin- 
nams,  the  name  of  the  second  order  of  plants  in  the 
class  Diilynamia. 

ANGLADE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Gironde,  arrondissement  of  Blaye,  seven  leagues 
N.  of  Bourdeaux.  It  contains  1,500*  Inhabitants,  and 
formerly  conferred  the  title  of  a mnnjuisatc. 

ANGJLARD,  a town  of  France  in  upper  Auvergne, 
department  of  the  Cantal  arrondissement  of  Flour,  12 
leagues  N.  W.  of  that  place.  During  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  English  had  |K>s5ession  of  the  castle  here 
for  a long  time.  It  Is  now  a place  of  little  note. 

AN'GLE,  pa  A.S.TTngd,  Hamus  , on  hook,  Sorn- 

A. n'ci.k,  n.  ! ner.  ano  pum>  Jjinue  aii^el  ut.  And 

Ax'glkh,  | cast  an  hook,  Wic.  Mat.  xvii.  2~. 

Ax'glixo.  ) Wachtcr  prefers  the  Genu.  Ankeu, 

figere,  to  fix,  to  pierce.  Skinner  inclines  to  the  verb, 
lo  Hang.  And  Minshevv,  to  the  B.  Anghel  or  lumghcl, 
ln»m  hnnghen,  to  hong.  To  Angle  then  will  mean 

To  hang  out  (sc.)  a bait,  allurement,  snare,  entice* 
inent  ; and,  consequently,  to  allure,  to  ensnare,  to  en- 
tice, to  delude. 

B.  Jonsnn  writes  Eng  hie,  and  applies  the  noun  to 
one  vv  ho  has  been,  or  may  be  allured , ensnured,  enticed, 
deluded.  Shnkrspearc  uses  Angle  in  the  same  manner. 

Or  with  my  Hryan,  and  a book. 

Loiter  long  «Uv*  near  Shnwford-brook  : 

There  ait  bv  hint  and  eat  my  incat. 

There  wr  dir  win  both  rise  and  act ; 

Tlicrc  bid  good  morning  to  next  day. 

There  meditate  my  time  awuv, 

And  angle  on,  end  beg  to  fiare 
A quirt  passage  to  a mkoms  unit, 

Wallen  in  Kllit,  T.  iU.  p.  124. 

I in  thesa  flowery  meads  would  be ; 

These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me  ; 
r o whose  barmoakm*  babbling  noise 
I with  my  an  git  would  rejoice. 

Sit  Here,  and  see  the  turtle-dove 
Court  lib  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  lore. 

Id.ll.  p.127. 
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And  1 found  e,  that  a wotna  is  byttercr  the  death:  for  she  is  a ANGLE, 
very  angle  her  berte  is  a nett,  A her  handrs  are  chcync*.  i v 

Bible,  1539.  Tkr  Preacher,  C.  vll. 

It  sectnrth  he  bath  to  loners  enmite 
And  like  a fisher,  aa  men  may  ail  day  sc 
llaitrth  hu  angle  hoke  with  some  pleaauncc 
Tn  many  n fish  is  wood  to  that  he  be 
Ceased  tlierewitli,  and  than  at  erst  hath  he 
All  his  desire,  find  therewith  all  misclmuner 
And  though  tlie  line  broke  hre  hath  penaunce 
For  with  that  hoke  lie  wounded  is  so  sore 
That  be  his  wage*  batli  fur  cuermore. 

Chaucer.  The  Complaint .,/  .Van  and  t'enus,  fo.  326.  f.  3, 

Nor  lay  these  art*  too  soon  aside, 

In  hopes  your  lover  fust  U tied ; 

For  I have  oft  an  anglrr  seen, 

With  over-haste,  lose  all  mrsin  ; 

When,  if  tins  fool  had  longer  Maid, 

The  harmless  fisli  had  beta  betray’d. 

Kill*,  vol.  IU.  p.  4 1 3.  f ’ deer  tain  Ant  kart. 

And  this  is  the  most  beany  fruit  of  y*  pleasure  yt  i»  delectable 
in  outward  ap]>carminrr,  A;  promising  swete  ircare,  I wutc  not  wluit, 
while  it  hidrth  vnder  the  haitc  of  pleasure,  the  wary  angling  hoke 
uf  death.  Vdall.  rol.il. 

Oh  master,  master,  I haue  watrht  so  long. 

That  1 am  doggc-wcarie  ; but  at  last  I spied 
An  nnrirnt  Angle  coming  downc  the  hill 
AVII1  sente  the  tarn. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  iv.  SC.  5. 

3 CtltLI).  I would  Speak  with  your  author,  where  is  he  ? 

2 Child.  Not  this  wav,  I ox-mro  you,  sir;  we  are  not  so  offici- 
ously befriended  by  him,  as  to  hare  Ids  presence  in  tlie  tiring- house, 
to  prompt  us  aloud,  stomp  at  Uic  book-holder,  swear  for  our  pro- 
perties, curse  tlie  |ioor  tireman,  nul  the  music  oat  of  tune,  and 
sweat  for  every  venial  trespass  we  commit,  os  some  author  would, 
if  lie  had  such  fine  enghlet  as  wc. 

Bra  Jonsan’t  Cynthia’ m Reeds.  tad. 

What ! shall  I have  my  son  a stager  now  ? an  rnghU  for  plans*  ? 
a gull,  a rook,  n shot-dog,  to  make  suppers,  and  be  laughed  at  ? 

Publius,  I will  set  thee  on  the  funeral  pile  first. 

At  Poet  otter,  act  i.  sc.  I. 

Cris.  I II  presently  go  and  ragh/e  mime  broker  for  a poet's 
gown,  and  bespeak  a garland  : and  theu,  jeweller,  look  to  ruur 
best  jewel,  i’falth.  M.  Act  ii.  BC.  1 . 

Ckz.  Perchance,  my  lord,  I show  morr  craft  than  loue. 

And  fell  so  roundly  ton  huge  confession, 

To  angle  for  your  thoughts. 

Shakespeare's  Tea.  tf  Crta. 

Give  me  mine  angle,  weelc  to'th’river  their, 

My  tnudeke  playing  famr  off.  I will  betrav 
'JWny  tine  fishes,  my  bended  booke  dud  I pierce 
Their  slimy  iawes  : and  as  I draw  them  vp, 

He  thi tike  them  cucry  one  an  Anthony. 

. Amt.  t(  C/e*. 

I ntn  Sir,  a brother  of  tin*  angle,  and  therefore  an  enetnv  to  the 
otter:  for  you  air  to  note,  that  wc  angler t all  love  one  another, 
and  therefore  do  I luite  the  otter  both  for  my  oirn,  nod  for  their 
sokes  who  are  of  my  brotherhood.  ' Walton*  A mg  Ur. 

Seest  thou  the  wary  angler  tmvle  along 
His  feeble  line,  soon  as  some  pike  too  strong 
Hath  swallowed  the  liaite  that  scornca  tlie  shore, 

Vet  now  near-hand  cannot  resist  no  more  ? 

/i/».  //«//.  Satire  r. 

Be  that  reads  Plutarch,  shall  find,  tlui!  angling  was  not  con- 
temptible in  the  dava  of  Maik  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  that 
they,  in  the  midst  of  their  wonderful  glory,  used  angling  as  a prin- 
cipal recreation.  Walton’s  Angler. 

I must  not  omit  that  my  old  friend  mnglet  for  a trout,  the  best  of 
any  man  in  England.  Mar-flies  coma  in  lute  this  season,  or  I 
myself  before  uuw,  should  have  had  n trout  of  his  hooking. 

Guardian.  No.  67. 

A soldier  now  be  With  his  sword  appears ; 

A fuller  next,  bis  trembling  angle  bears. 

Pope’s  fertamnsu  if  Pomona. 

Tlie  ladies  angling  in  the  crystal  lake. 

Feast  mi  the  waters  with  tlie  prey  tiiey  take  i 
And  once  victorious  with  their  line*  and  ryes, 

They  make  the  fishes  anil  the  men  their  prise. 

W "alter.  On  St.  James’ t Park. 
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AN-  The  art  of  Angling  is  a peculiar  method  of  ensnaring 
GL1NG.  f,sh  with  a hook,  which  has  been  previously  baited  with 
v— ■''v'"™"'  small  fish*  worms,  flies,  or  some  other  suitable  attrac- 
tion. This  hook  is  usually  attached  to  a line,  made 
of  twisted  hair  or  silk,  and  suspended  from  n lon^  light 
rod,  which  is  either  in  one  entire  piece,  or  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  carriage,  divided  into  joints, 
capable  of  being  united  at  the  option  of  the  angler. 
Origin  uf  The  origin  of  this  art,  among  civilized  nations,  is  in- 
the  art.  volved  in  considerable  obscurity,  for  its  connection  with 
the  pursuits  of  barbarous  tribes  is  no  iKtrt  of  our 
present  object  to  trace.  The  articles  Fishing  and 
Fisheries  will  embrace  the  various  methods  of  taking 
fish  as  a necessary  of  life ; this  paper  will  be  confined 
to  the  consideration  of  that  clegunt  amusement,  which 
|K>et8  and  philosophers,  statesmen  and  divines,  have 
eulogized  as  the  art  of  Angling  ; and  which  good  old 
Izaak  Walton  (who  has  furnished  us  with  the  only 
English  text  book  of  the  art ) denominates  in  particular 
The  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation.  We  find  occa- 
sional allusions  to  this  pursuit  among  the  Greek 
writers,  and  throughout  the  most  ancient  books  of  the 
Bible;  in  Job,  Amos,  Isaiah,  Habbakuk,  ftc.  Bishop 
Lowth,  in  his  " Isaiah,”  has  given  a spirited  turn  to  the 
prophetic  description  of  the  destruction  of  Egypt,  which 
makes  the  allusion  to  it  very  distinct : 

Awl  the  fuliers  shall  mourn  nwJ  lament ; 

All  those  tluit  cast  tbe  book  in  the  river. 

And  those  that  spread  nets  on  the  face  of  the  water*,  shall  langnub. 
And  they  that  work  the  fine  flax  shall  lac  confounded, 

And  they  that  weave  net  work. 

And  her  stores  shall  be  broken  up  ; 

Even  of  all  that  make  a gnin  of  pools  for  fish. 

Itaich,  xix,  8. — 1 0. 

None  of  our  classical  readers  w ill  forget  the  circum- 
stance in  which  Cleopatra  “ made”  such  “ a gudgeon"* 
of  Antony.  That  general,  having  for  the  greater  part 
of  a day,  according  to  Plutarch,  been  unsuccessful  in 
this  diversion  in  the  presence  of  the  queen, gave  secret 
directions  to  some  of  his  attendants  to  dive  into  the 
water,  and  fasten  several  line  large  fishes  to  his  bait. 
Cleoputra,  while  applauding  his  success,  discovered 
the  stratagem,  and  sent  down  one  of  her  ow  n slaves  to 
affix  a large,  salted  fish  of  the  Euxine  to  his  hook ! 
When  Antony,  thus  caught,  exhibited  considerable 
displeasure  ut  her  trick,  she  threw  her  arms  round  him 
exclaiming,  “ Resign,  dear  general,  this  kind  of  sport 
to  us  petty  princes  of  Pharos  and  Canopus — your  game 
is  cities,  provinces,  and  kingdoms.” 

Its  early  It  wtu  about  the  period  of  the  Reformation  that  this 
history  in  amusement  was  brought  into  general  repute  among  the 
England,  gentry  of  England.  The  secular,  as  well  as  the  regular, 
clergy  being  prohibited  by  the  canon  law  from  indulg- 
ing in  the  recreations  of  hawking,  fowling, ‘and  hunting, 


• What  gudgeons  are  we  men, 

Every  woman’*  may  prey’, 

Tho’  we’re  felt  the  l»ook,  again 

We  bite,  and  tlicy  betray.  Gey, 


hod  turned  their  attention  for  ft  considerable  period  to  AN- 
this  sport ; but- the  invention  of  printing  was  destined  GLING. 
to  make  its  importance  known,  “ to  cause  the  helthe 
of  your  body,  and  tpecyally  of  your  soule,"  as  the 
first  treatise  concludes  ; and  at  the  same  time  to  per- 
petuate some  of  the  rudest  specimens  of  the  typo- 
graphic art.  We  have  a book,  printed  by  Wynkin  de 
Worde,  in  14!)G,  small  folio,  a re- publication  of  the 
rclcbrated  Hook  of  St.  Alton  *,  and  containing,  for  the 
first  time,  a tract,  entitled  “ The  Treaty ae  of  Fyssh- 
ynge  wyth  an  Angle,”  adorned  with  a curious  Wood- 
cut  of  the  angler. 

This  treatise  is  imputed  to  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  Eariy 
or  Barnes,  prioress  of  a nunnery  near  St.  Albans,  writer*  ot* 
“ Tbe  angler,"  says  the  fiiir  advocate  of  our  art.  Angling. 

" atte  the  lccst,  hath  his  holsom  walke,  and  mery 
at  his  ease,  a swete  ayre  of  the  swete  sauoure  of  the 
meede  floures,  that  makyth  him  hungry;  he  hcreth 
the  mclodyous  armony  of  fowlls,  he  seeth  the  vonge 
swannes,  hcerons,  iluekes,  cotes,  and  many  other 
fowies,  with  their  brodes  *,  whych  me  sccmylii  better 
than  idle  the  novae  of  houndys,  the  blaster  of  horny s, 
and  the  scrye  of  fowies,  that  hunters,  fawkeners,  ami 
foulers  can  make.  And  if  the  angler  take  fysshe,. 
surely  thenne,  is  there  noo  man  mericr  than  he  is  in 
his  Bpyryte."  Various  editions  of  the  Book  of  St. 

Albans,  which  contains  14  Treatises  perteynynge  toi 
Hawkyngc  and  Hunting,"  ns  well  as  Fysshyngc  with  an 
angle,  were  printed  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  as- 
that  under  the  title  of  The  Gentleman's  Academic , in 
1595  j another  called  the  Jewell  for  Gentrie , 1G14  ; and: 
a third  entitled  the  Gentleman's  Recreation,  1674.  Mr.. 
Haslcwood,  a learned  modern  bibliographer,  has  re- 
cently favoured  the  public  with  a well-finished  fac- 
simile reprint  of  the  work,  in  which  he  disputes  the 
claim  of  the  fair  lady  above-mentioned  to  have  beet*, 
the  authoress  of  the  first  printed  Treatise  on  Anglirag> 
and  only  assigns  to  her  pen  a small  portion  o i the. 

Treatise  on  Hawking  ; the  entire  Treatise  upon  Hunt- 
ing ; a List  of  the  Beasts  of  Chacc  ; ond  am  4her  of 
Birds  and  Fowls. 

The  only  works  having  any  claim  to  originality, 
that  were  published  between  this  early  performance  utid 
that  of  Walton,  were,  “ A bookc  of  Fishing  with  Hooke 
and  Line,  and  of  all  other  Instrument  » thereunto  be- 
longing^ made  by  L.M.  (Leonard  M ascai.i.,ii  gentle- 
man of  Plumstcad,  in  Sussex),  4to.  Lor  id.  1590$**  “Cer- 
tain Experiments  concerning  Fish  oud  Fruit,  practised 
by  John  Taverner,  gent,  and  by  him  published  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  4 to.  Lond,  1600$"  4<  The  Secrets  of 
Angling,  teaching  the  choicest  Toole*,  Baytes,  and  Sea- 
sons for  the  taking  of  any  Fish,  in  Fond  or  River ; prac- 
tised and  familiarly  opened  in  throe  bookes,  hy  J.D.  Esq. 

(John  Dennvs,  or  Davors),  Lond.  1613,"  containing 
some  beautiful  poetry  quoted  by  Walton;  and  “ThePlea- 
sures  of  Princes,  or  Good  Mens  Recreations;  containing 
a Discourse  oft  ha  general  Art  ofFishing  with  the  Angle ; 
and  of  all  the  hidden  Secrets  belonging  tliere  unto.  Anon, 
4to.Lond.  1614. " Gervasc Markham's  Countrcy  Con- 
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AN-  tentinents,  4to.  1633,  contains  a prose  version  of  Di»- 
GLING.  vors’  Secrets,  with  many  additions,  but  he  himself 
— ■—v  acknowledges  that  M it  was,  originally,  written  in  a 

small  treatise  in  rhyme ; now,  tor  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  reader,  put  into  prose,  and  adorned  and 
enlarged/'*  Walton's  inimitable  Discourse  on  Angling 

* Wt  rati ik >1  fof&ear  to  sohjoin  from  the  scarce  old  poem  of 
Davor*'  vlat  we  Uuok  every  natter  of  taste  will  thonwhlv  'iu- 
dmUlvl)  the  opening  of  i be  first  book  ; uwl  the  beautiful  cnco- 
jiiiuui  an  the  art  Inaccurately  given  by  Walton 

Yon  Niwpb*  that  in  the  springs  and  waters  awret, 

Your  dweUiag  have,  of  every  hill  and  dale, 

And  oft  amid  the  meadows  pen  do  meet 
To  apart  and  play,  ami  Iw  the  nightingale. 

And  in  the  rivers  fresh  do  wash  your  feet, 

While  Pr»)«iK-’s  swter  tell*  her  woftill  tale ; 

Such  ayd  ana  power  unto  my  verw»  lend. 

As  may  suffice  this  little  worhe  tocml. 

Ami  lltou,  sweet  Boyd,  that  with  tby  wat'ry  away 
lkitt  wash  the  t ilth’s  of  llcigB  loo  ami  of  Work, 

Atul  through  their  rocks  with  crooked  winding  way. 

Thy  mother  Avon  runnest  soft  to  seek  ; 

In  whose  fair  streams,  the  speckled  Mut  doth  play. 

The  roach,  the  doer,  tlio  gudgin,  anui  the  bleikc: 

Titd)  me  tike  akLll  with  Blender  line  and  hook 
To  take  each  fish  of  river,  pood,  and  brook. 

Comparing  this  art  with  gaming,  and  the  pleasures  of  licentious 
or  drinking  parties.  11c  adds, 

0 let  me  rather  on  the  pleasant  brink* 

Of  Tyne  and  Trent  pMaeaa  some  dwelling  place. 

Where  I may  aw  my  quill  and  corke  downs  ainke 
With  eager  bite  of  lwriiell,  bleike,  or  dace ! 

And  on  the  world  and  his  Crealour  tkiokr, 

While  they  proud  Ousts  painted  sheet  embrace, 

And  w ith  the  ftunc  of  atronw  lotmcco  aaokc, 

And  quaffing  round  are  ready  for  to  ehfike. 

Let  there  that  list  these  pastimes  thru  pursue. 

And  on  their  pleasing  fancies  font  their  fill ; 

So  I the  fields  and  meadows  green  may  slew. 

And  by  the  rivers  fresh  may  wmlkc at  will*, 

Among  the  dories  and  the  violets  blue  - 
Red  hyacinth , and  yellow  daffodil], 

Purple  narcissus  like  the  morning  raw#, 

Pale  ganderglaa,  aiwJaxor  Cttlrcrkayi*. 

1 count  it  better  pleasure  to  behold 
The  goodly  compMse  of  the  lofty  akic. 

And  in  thr  midst  thereof  like  bucxing  yxdj. 

The  flaming  chariot  of  the  world**  great  eye  j 
Tlu?  walry  cloud*  that  in  die  nyre  uprohl 
Wills  Silbdry  kiiubt  of  naintwl  colours  flicj 

Anil  fair*  Aurora  lifting  up  her  brsd. 

All  blnshing  rise  from  old  Tithotnis  bed. 

Tin*  hit*  wxl  mountains  nfiml  from  tLr  plains 
ITjc  plain*  extruded  lerdl  with  the  ground, 

The  ground  divided  into  sundry-  vain*. 

The  rains  cucWd  with  running  rivers  round. 

The  rivers  making  way  through  nature’s  chains. 

With  headlong  course  into  the  sea  profound  ; 

TV  tmrcimr  sea  beneath  the  valises  low, 
llu'  vallka  sweet,  and  Lakes  that  lovely  flow. 

The  lofty  woods,  the  forests  wide  ami  long 
Adorn'd  with  loav  c*  and  brnndws  fresh  ami  given, 

Jn  wIuhc  cxa»l  brows  tlie  birds  with  chanting  song 
Do  welcome  with  their  qairrtlw;  Summer's  j^necn, 

The  meadows  (ak  where  Flora's  guifu  among. 

Arc  tntrrumc  tfe.?  verdant  gross  between, 

The  silver  skalad  fish  tlsat  softly  swim 
Within  the  brooks  and  cry* tall  watry  Uriu». 

Atl  these  and  many  more  of  his  creation 
That  mark  the  heavens,  the  Angie r oft  doll*  see, 

And  tnkuix  ihencin  no  Little  delectation 
To  thiokc  tun*  strange  uiid  woodiTfull  they  ber, 

Framing  thereof  on  inward  oootempUtion, 

To  set  his  thought*  oa  other  fatwrka  free  ; 

And  whilst  he  look*  ou  these  withjiivfuJ  eye. 

Hi*  mind  la  wrapt  above  the  starry  skie. 


lirat  appeared  in  1653,  in  an  elegant  duodecimo,  hav-  AN* 
ing  plates  of  the  most  considerable  fish,  which,  from  CLING, 
their  appearance,  seem  to  have  been  cut  in  steel.  This  v'—"V* 
edition,  and  three  subsequent  ones,  consisted  wholly  of 
what  is  now  called  Part  I.  of  the  Complete  Angler ; or, 

Widtou’s  individual  portion  of  the  work.  As  he  was 
preparing  the  fifth  edition  in  1676,  in  the  83d  year 
of  his  age,  he  received  from  his  friend  Cdarus  Cot- 
ton, Esq.  a gentleman  of  independent  fortune  in  Der- 
byshire, the  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a Trout,  or 
Grayling  in  a clear  stream  (as  they  were  first  called), 
which  with  some  alterations,  he  warmly  adopted,  and 
they  have  ever  since  been  printed  as  Part  II.  of  the 
joint  work. 

Of  tliis  it  may  be  enough  to  say,  that  little  had  been 
added  to  Its  directions  for  exercising  the  sport,  or  its 
detailed  accounts  of  the  habits  and  haunts  of  the  fish 
that  are  the  objects  of  Angling,  in  the  lapse  of  a cen- 
tury and  a half ; and  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  the 
true  poetry  of  his  many  descriptive  scenes,  as  they  oc- 
cur both  in  prose  and  in  verse. 

In  the  above  sketch,  at  the  hazard  of  a little  pro-  QuaUfica- 
lixity,  wc  have  endeavoured  to  furnish  the  render  with  lions  re- 
a complete  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Art  of  Atig-  qulmi  by 
gling  in  England ; and  us  our  entire  subject  is  an  ^L.J*rb* 
amusing,  though  certainly  not  an  un instructive  one, 
let  the  young  angler  understand,  that  these  fathers 
of  the  art  uniformly  reckon  upon  certain  moral  quali- 
fications ns  essential  to  the  jwtienec  and  perseverance 
required  in  entering  upon  the  sport.  The  poetical 
expositor  of  its  Secrets  above  referred  to,  tells  us  of 
twelve  mental  virtues  and  qualities  that  are  indispen- 
sable to  its  successful  exercise,  t.e.  faith,  hope,  charity, 
patience,  humility  , courage,  liberality,  knowledge,  pla- 
cability, tei«|M*ranrc,  and  memory  ! But  Markham  a 
improved  edition  of  the  work  of  Davors’  is  still  more 
copious  on  the  qualifications  of  the  skilful  angler, 
and  un  extract  from  his  second  edition  of  the  Countrey 
Contentments  will  probably  content  the  most  scrupu- 
lous advocate  of  its  merits  in  modern  times. 

“ Nmv  for  the  inward  qualities  of  mind,  albeit  some 
writers  reduce  them  to  twelve  heads,  which,  indeed, 
whosoever  enjoyeth,  cannot  chusc'but  be  very  com  - 
pleat  in  much  perfection,  yet  I must  draw  them  into 
many  other  branches.  The  first  and  most  especial 
whereof  is,  that  a skilful  angler  ought  to  be  n general 
scholler,  and  seen  in  all  the  liberal  sciences,  as  a 
grammarian,  to  know  how  either  to  write  or  discourse 
of  his  art  in  true  and  fitting  terms,  either  without 
affectation  or  rudeness.  Me  should  have  sweetness  of 
speech,  to  persuade  and  intice  others  to  delight  in  an 
exercise  so  much  laudable.  lie  should  have  strength 
of  arguments  to  defend  and  maintain  his  profession, 
against  envy  or  slander.  He  should  have  knowledge 
in  the  suu,  moon,  and  stars,  that  by  their  aspect*  he 
may  guess  the  Reasonableness  or  unseasonnblenesg  of 
the  weather,  the  breeding  of  storms,  and  from  what 
coasts  the  winds  arc  ever  delivered.  He  should  be  a 
good  knower  of  countries,  and  well  used  to  highways, 
that  by  taking  the  readiest  paths  to  every  lake,  brook, 
or  river,  liia  journics  may  be  more  certain,  and  less 
wearisome.  He  should  have  knowledge  iu  proportions 
of  all  sorts,  whether  circular,  square,  or  diametrical, 
that  when  he  shall  be  questioned  of  his  diurnal  pro- 
gresses, he  may  give  a geographical  description  of  the 
angles  and  channels  of  rivers,  iiow.thcy  fall  from  their 
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AN-  head 8,  and  what  compasses  they  fetch  in  their  several 
™ winding*.  He  must  also  have  the  perfect  art  of  num- 
bring,  that  in  the  sounding  of  lakes  or  rivers,  he  mny 
know  how  many  foot  or  inches  each  severally  contain- 
cth  ; and  by  adding,  subtracting,  or  muliiplving  the 
same,  he  may  yield  the  reason  of  every  river's  swift  or 
slow  current.  He  should  not  be  unskilful  in  mu&ick, 
tliat  whensoever  either  melancholy,  heaviness  of  his 
thoughts,  or  the  perturbations  of  his  own  fancies,  stir* 
reth  up  sadness  in  him,  he  may  remove  the  same  with 
some  godly  hymn  or  anthem,  of  which  David  gives 
him  ample  examples. 

“ He  must  be  of  a well  settled  and  constant  belief, 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  expectation } for  then  to 
despair,  it  were  better  never  to  be  put  in  practice  : and 
he  must  ever  think  where  the  waters  are  pleasant,  and 
any  thing  likely,  that  there  the  Creator  of  all  good 
things  hath  stored  up  much  of  plenty,  ami  though  your 
satisfaction  be  not  os  ready  as  your  wishes,  yet  you 
must  hope  still,  that  with  perseverance  you  shall  reap 
the  fullness  of  your  Harvest  with  contentment;  then 
he  must  be  full  of  love  both  to  his  pleasure  and  to  his 
neighbour,  to  his  pleasure,  which  otherwise  will  be 
irksome  and  tedious,  and  to  his  neighbour,  that  he 
never  give  offence  in  any  particular,  nor  be  guilty  of 
any  general  destruction  : then  he  must  be  exceeding 
patient,  and  neither  vex  nor  excruciate  himself  w ith 
losses  or  mischances,  as  in  losing  the  prey  when  it  is 
almost  in  the  hand.or  by  breaking  Ins  tools  by  ignorance, 
or  negligence,  but  with  pleased  sufferance  amend  errors, 
and  flunk  mischances  instructions  to  better  carefulness. 

“ He  must  then  be  full  of  humble  thoughts,  not 
disdaining  when  occasion  commands  to  kneel,  lye  dow-n, 
or  wet  his  feet  or  fingers,  as  oft  as  there  is  any  advant- 
age given  thereby,  unto  the  gaining  the  end  of  his  la- 
bour. Then  must  he  be  strong  and  valiant,  neither  to 
he  amazed  with  storms,  nor  affrighted  with  thunder, 
hut  hold  them,  according  to  their  natural  causes,  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  Highest  : neither  must  lie,  like  the 
fox  which preyeth  upon  lambs,  employ  all  his  labour 
against  the  smaller  Irey  ; but  like  the  lyon  that  seize  th 
elephants,  think  the  greatest  fish  which  swimmeth,  a 
reward  little  enough  tor  the  pains  which  he  endureth. 
Then  must  lie  be  liberal,  and  not  working  only  for  his 
own  belly,  as  if  it  could  never  lie  satisfied  -.  but  he 
must  with  much  cheerfulness  bestow-  the  fruits  of  his 
skill  amongst  his  honest  neighbours,  who  being  part- 
ners of  his  gain,  will  doubly  renow  n his  triumph,  and 
that  is  ever  a pleasing  reward  to  vertuc. 

“ Then  must  he  be  prudent,  that  apprehending  the 
reasons  why  the  fish  will  not  bite,  anil  all  other  casual 
impediments  which  hinder  his  sport,  and  knowing  the 
remedies  for  the  same,  he  may  direct  his  labours  to  be 
without  troublesomeness. 

" Then  he  must  have  a moderate  contention  of  the 
mind  to  be  satisfied  with  indifferent  things,  and  not  out 
of  uuy  avaritious  greediness  think  every  tiling  too  little, 
Ik*  it  never  so  Abundant. 

“ Then  must  he  be  of  a thankful  nature,  praising 
the  author  of  ull  goodness,  and  showing  a large  grate- 
fulness for  the  least  satisfaction. 

“ Then  must  he  be  of  a perfect  memory,  quick  and 
prompt  to  call  into  his  mind  all  the  nccdfull  things 
which  are  any  way  in  this  exercise  to  be  unployed,  lest 
by  omission  or  by  forgetfulness  of  any,  he  frustrate  his 
hopes,  and  make  his  labour  effectless.  Lastly,  he 


must  be  of  n strong  constitution  of  body,  able  to  en-  aN- 
dure  much  fasting,  and  not  of  a gnawing  stomach,  ob-  GLlNO.  ’ 
serving  hours,  in  which  if  it  be  unsatisfied,  it  troubleth  v— 
both  the  body  and  mind,  and  loseth  that  delight  which 
muketli  the  pastime  only  pleasing." 

There  is  no  pursuit  that  unites  a greater  variety  of 
exercise  than  Angling : the  robust  and  adventurous  ore 
required  in  some  branches  of  this  art,  to  endure  the 
utmost  fatigue,  as  in  salmon  fishing  in  particular;  and 
to  expose  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  inclemencies  and 
inconveniences,  in  the  attainment  of  their  object.  The 
fretful  and  irritable  have  been  recommended  to  addict 
themselves  to  some  of  its  gentler  exercise,  to  learn  the 
indispensable  lesson*  of  patience  and  self-denial ; while 
the  valetudinarian,  the  infirm,  ami  the  aged,  may  in- 
dulge themselves  in  float-fishing,  and  other  branches 
of  the  art,  which  require  little  or  no  exertion.  In  a 
word,  it  is  cheap,  simple,  and  inexhaustible  us  a sport ; 
calculated  to  relieve  many  a weary  hour,  in  the  inge- 
nious preparations  which  it  requires  at  home  and  the 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  nature,  that 
it  presents  abroad.  We  present  the  young  sportsman, 

1.  With  a short  general  description  of  the  Tackle  lie 
will  require.  2.  With  a detailed  List  or  account  of  the 
fish  usually  taken  by  anglers  in  Great  Britain  ; and,  3. 

With  a Tabic,  which  forms  a summary  of  the  art,  and 
in  which  various  baits  arc  included,  not  mentioned  in 
the  list. 

§ I.  Tackle  far  Angling. 

In  the  choice  of  his  rod  the  angler  will  generally  Rod. 
be  directed  by  local  circumstances.  The  cane  rods  are 
lightest;  and*  where  fishing-tackle  are  sold,  they  most 
commonly  have  the  preference  ; but  in  retired  country 
places,  the  rod  is  often  of  the  angler’s  own  manufac- 
ture, and  he  should,  ut  any  rate,  be  capable  of  supply- 
ing himself  with  one  upon  an  emergency.  No  wood, 
as  a whole,  is  better  adapted  for  this  purpose  than  the 
common  hazel  ; und  if  to  this  he  cun  add  a sound  ash 
stock,  or  butt-end,  anil  a whalebone  top,  he  is  as  well 
furnished  with  materials  as  he  need  desire  to  l»c.  To 
prepare  against  accidents,  let  the  young  angler  furnish 
himself,  in  the  decline  of  the  year,  with  six  or  nine 
wands  of  hazel,  tapering  toward  the  size  of  each  other, 
in  sets  of  three  or  four,  and  dry  them  in  a chimney 
during  the  winter.  On  long  excursions  in  the  fishing 
season,  a set  of  these  wands  will  be  a prudent  addition 
to  his  baggage  ; and  by  sloping  off  their  ends,  to  the 
length  of  two  inches,  and  fastening  them  together 
with  shoe-makers’  waxed  thread,  he  will  quickly  form 
a useful  rod.  If  he  can  varnish  the  whole  over  with 
Indian  rubber  dissolved  in  linseed  oil,  with  a small 
quantity  of  seed  or  shell  lac,  it  will  be  an  excellent  pre- 
servative against  the  weather.  A whalebone  top  is  al- 
vvaysan  agreeable  addition  to  a rod,  but  not  an  essential 
one.  Salmon  rods  are  sometimes  wholly  made  of  asli, 
with  a whalebone  top.  Other  rods  may  be  formed 
thus  : — a yellow  deal  joint  of  seven  feet  ; a straight 
hazel  joint  of  six  feet ; a piece  of  fine  grained  yew,  ta- 
pered to  a whalebone  top,  and  measuring  together 
about  two  feet.  Always  carry  a jointed  rod,  when  not 
in  use,  tightly  looped  up. 

The  line,  like  the  rod,  should  gradually  diminish  Iin*. 
toward  the  further  extremity ; anil  no  materials  exceed 
strong  clear  horse  hair.  If  you  make  it  yourself,  the 
liuirs  from  the  middle  of  the  toil  are  best,  and  those 
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AN-  of  a young,  and  healthy,  gray,  or  white  stallion  ; sort 
CLING.  thcm  well,  that  the  hair  of  every  link  may  be  of  equal 
v— gjze  with  each  other  and  if  you  wash  them,  do  not  dry 
them  too  rapidly.  For  ground -fishing,  brown  or  dark 
hairs  are  best,  os  resembling  the  colour  of  the  bottom. 
Silk  lines  are  more  showy  tlian  useful.  They  soon  rot 
and  catch  weeds. 

Hook.  Your  hook  should  readily  bend  without  breaking,  and 

yet  retain  a sharp  point,  which  may  be  occasionally 
renewed  by  a whet-stone.  It  should  be  long  in  the 
shank  and  deep  in  the  bed  ; the  point  straight,  and 
true  to  the  level  of  the  shank ; and  the  barb  long. 
From  the  difficulty  of  tempering  and  muking  them,  few 
anglers  ever  undertake  the  task.  Be  careful  to  provide 
yourself  with  a variety  accordingly.  Their  sizes  and 
sorts  must,  of  course,  entirely  depend  on  the  kind  of 
fish  for  which  you  mean  to  angle. 

Floats.  Floats  are  formed  of  cork,  porcupine  quills,  goose 
and  swan  quills,  &c.  For  heavy  fish,  or  strong  streams, 
use  a cork  float ; in  slow  water,  and  for  lighter  fish, 
quill  floats.  To  make  the  former,  take  a sound  com- 
mon cork,  and  bore  it  with  a small  red  hot  iron  through 
the  centre,  length-ways;  then  taper  it  down  across 
the  grain,  about  two-thirds  of  the  length,  and  round 
the  top,  forming  it,  as  a whole,  into  the  shape  of  a 
pear.  Load  your  floats  so  os  just  to  sink  them  short 
of  the  top. 

§ II.  Fuk usually  taken  by  anglers  in  Gnat  Britain. 
Barbel.  The  Bar  del,  so  called  from  its  four  barbs,  two  of 
which  are  ut  the  corners  of  its  mouth,  and  the  others 
at  the  end  of  its  snout,  is  a heavy,  dull,  fish,  and  gives 
very  inferior  sport  to  the  angler,  in  proportion  to  his 
size  and  strength.  They  begin  to  shed  their  spawn 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  come  in  season  about 
a month  or  six  weeks  after.  In  their  usual  haunts,  among 
weeds,  &c.  they  are  fond  of  rooting  with  their  nose  like 
the  pig.  In  summer,  they  frequent  the  most  powerful 
and  rapid  currents,  and  settle  among  logs  of  wood, 
piles,  and  weeds,  where  they  remain  for  a long  time 
apparently  immoveable  ; during  the  winter-time,  they 
return  to  deep  l>ottoms.  The  most  killing  baits  for 
the  barbel  are  the  spawn  of  trout,  salmon,  or  indeed 
of  any  other  fish,  especially  if  it  be  fresh,  respect- 
ing which,  the  barbel  is  very  cunning ; the  pastes  that 
imitate  it  must,  therefore,  be  well  made,  and  of  fresh 
flavour.  It  Is  also  on  advisable  plan  to  bait  the  water 
over  night,  by  spawn  or  a quantity  of  cut  worms. 
The  barbel  will  also  bite  well  at  the  cobworm,  gentles, 
and  cheese,  soaked  in  honey.  See  the  Table. 

Directions  The  rod  and  liue,  with  which  you  fish  for  barbel 
for  fishiuy  must  both  he  extremely  long,  with  a running  plummet 
for  Barbel,  attached  to  the  latter,  as  they  swim  very  close  to  the 
bottom.  By  a gentle  inclination  of  the  rod,  you  may 
easily  ascertain  when  there  is  a bite } immediately  upon 
which  the  fish  should  be  struck,  and  seldom  escapes, 
unless  he  break  the  line.  Sir  John  Hawkins  mentions 
Anecdote.  a curious  story  respecting  barbel  fishing.  **  Living, 
some  years  ago,  in  a village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  I was  used  in  the  summer  months,  to  be 
much  In  a boat  on  the  river.  It  chanced  that  at  Shep- 
perton,  where  1 had  been  for  a few  days,  I frequently 
passed  an  elderly  gentleman  in  bis  boat,  wlio  appeared 
to  be  fishing  at  different  stations  for  barbel.  After  a 
few  salutations  hod  passed  between  us,  and  wc  were 
become  a little  better  acquainted,  K took  occasion  to 


inquire  of  him  ivhat  diversion  he  had  met  with.  * Sir,1  AN- 
says  he,  * I have  had  but  bad-luck  to-day,  for  1 fish  ^ CL1X0. 
for  barbel,  and  you  kuow  they  are  not  to  be  caught 
like  gudgeons.*  * It  is  very  true,'  answered  I,  * but 
what  you  want  in  tale,  I suppose  you  make  up  iiw 
weight.’  * Why,  Sir.'  says  he,  * that  is  just  as  it 
happens,  it  is  true,  1 like  the  sport,  and  love  to  catch 
fish,  hut  my  great  delight  is  in  going  after  them.  I’ll 
tell  you  what,  Sir/  continued  he,  * 1 am  a man  in  years, 
and  have  used  the  sea  ull  my  life  (he  hud  been  an 
India  captain),  but  l mean  to  go  no  more,  and  have 
bought  that  little  house,  which  you  sec  there,  for  the 
sake  of  fishing  ; I get  into  this  boat  (which he  was  then 
mopping)  on  a Monday  morning,  and  lisli  on  till 
Saturday  night  for  barbel,  ns  I told  you,  for  that  is  my 
delight ; and  this  I have  done  for  a month  together, and 
in  all  that  while  have  not  had  a single  bite.  In,  ibis 
same  neighbourhood,  however,  four  geatiemeflE  la 
August,  1807,  caught  83  fish  (barbels  of  the  following 
sizes:  2ofl5lbs.  2 ofSOlbs.  20  of  ‘iilbs.  30  of  391b* 

2f)  of  32 lbs,  in  five  hours.— Notes  to  Walton's  Angler. 

Bagster,  1815. 

The  Bleak  . or  Blay,  is  a common  river  fish,  so  called  Bleak, 
from  its  bleak  or  white  appearunce,  that  spawns  in 
March  ; and  is  fond  of  many  of  the  baits  for  trout. 

It  is  usually  caught  with  a small  artificial  fly  of  a 
brown  colour ; and  the  hook  should  be  suited  in  size 
to  the  fly.  The  bleak  seldom  exceeds  six  inches  in  length; 
its  flesh  is  highly  valued  by  epicures,  and  beads  are 
made  of  its  scales. 

Bn b.ym  shed  their  spawn  about  Midsummer,  and  Bream, 
although  they  are  occasionally  met  with  in  alow  run- 
ning rivers,  are  reckoned  a pond  fish,  where  they  will 
thrive  in  the  greatest  perfection  ; and  have  been  known 
to  weigh  from  8 to  10  lbs.  In  fishing  for  them,  the  angler 
should  be  very  silent,  and  take  all  possible  care  to 
keep  concealed  from  the  fish,  which  are  angled  for  near 
the  bottom.  HU  tackle  also  must  be  strong.  This 
fish,  according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  is  a native  of  many  |xirts 
of  Europe,  inhabiting  the  still  lakes  and  rivers,  and  is 
sometimes  found  even  in  the  Caspian  sea. 

Bull  head,  or  Miller's  thumb,  ha  small  ugly  fish,  Bull  head, 
which  hides  itself  in  brooks  and  rivers,  under  a gravelly 
bottom.  Thev  spawn  in  April,  and  their  uverngo 
length  is  from  lour  to  five  inches.  When  their  gill-fins 
are  cut  off  they  serve  as  good  baits  for  pike  and  trout, 
and,  like  the  erny-fish,  when  boiled,  their  flesh  turns  red. 

Care  is  a fish,  that  by  its  frequency  of  spawning.  Carp, 
and  quickness  of  growth,  is  greatly  used  to  stock 
ponds,  where  it  thrives  better,  and  lives  longer,  than 
in  rivers.  Gesncr  speaks  of  one  who  lived  to  KM) 
years  old  ; there  is  much  doubt  about  its  general 
age,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a very  long-lived 
fish.  They  spawn  three  or  four  times  a year,  but  the 
earliest  time  is  about  the  commencement  of  May. 

They  are  observed  to  live  uncommonly  long  out  of 
water ; and  in  Holland  are  frequently  kept  alive  for 
three  weeks,  or  a month,  in  a cool  place,  by  being 
hung  with  wet  moss  in  a net,  and  fed  with  bread, 
steeped  in  milk.  In  angling  for  carp,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  use  of  strong  tackle,  with  a fine  gut  next  the 
book,  and  a float  formed  of  the  quill  of  a goose. , They 
bite  almost  close  to  the  bottom  ; and  arc  rarely  caught 
if  angled  for  in  a boat.  From  its  subtlety,  it  has  been 
sometimes  called  the  water- fox. 

The  river  carp  is  accustomed  to  haunt,  in  the  winter. 
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AN-  the  most  quiet  and  broad  parts  of  the  stream.  In 
CLING,  summer  they  live  in  deep  holes,  reaches,  nml  nooks, 
under  the  roots  of  trees,  and  among  great  banks  of 
weeds,  until  they  are  in  a rotten  condition.  The  pond 
carp  loves  a rich  and  fat  soil,  and  will  seldom  or  never 
thrive  in  cold,  hungry’,  waters.  The  carp-ponds  of 
Germany  yield  a considerable  income  to  the  gentry’. 

'file  introduction  of  this  fish  into  England,  has 
generally  been  assigned  to  Muscall,  one  of  the  writers 
on  Angling,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
on  the  authority  of  Fuller,  who  indeed  quotes  from  an 
early  edition  or  Mascoll's  hook.  Hut  Pennant,  in  his 
British  Zoology,  disputes  this  claim,  quoting  the  fol- 
lowing distich  from  the  Book  of  Si. Alban's,  to  prove  that 
this  fish  was  known  here,  at  least,  as  early  as  141XL 

Turkic*,  carps,  hops,  pickerel,  and  beer, 

Caine  into  England  all  m one  year. 

Chub.  The  Coen,  or  Chkvix,  is  like  the  perch,  a very  bold 

biter ; and  will  rise  eagerly  at  a natural  or  artificial 
fly\  They  spawn  in  June,  oral  the  latter  end  of  May, 
at  which  time  they  are  easily  caught  by  a fly,  a beetle 
with  his  legs  and  wings  cut  off,  or  still  more  success- 
fully by  a large  snail.  When  they  arc  fished  for  at 
mid-water,  or  at  bottom,  a float  should  be  made  use 
of ; when  at  top,  it  is  customary  to  dib  for  them,  or  to 
use  a fly,  os  if  a trout  were  the  angler’s  object.  Strong 
tackle  is  also  requisite,  as  they  are  a heavy  fish,  and 
usually  require  a landing  net  to  pull  them  out.  Their 
average  length  is  from  lo  to  14  inches.  This  fish  is 
the  squalus  of  Varro,  ami  very  common  throughout 
England,  and  the  eastern  United  States. 

Dace.  Dace,  Dart,  or  Dare,  are  a very  active  and  cautious 

fish  and  rise  to  a fly,  either  real  or  artificial.  It  is  neces- 
sary, in  Angling  for  them,  to  rcrfiain  in  concealment  as 
much  as  possible.  They  spawn  in  February  and  March 
and  their  flesh  is  but  inferior  in  point  of  flavour  They 
frequent  gravelly,  clayey,  and  sandy  bottoms,  leaves 
of  the  water  lily,  and  deep  holes,  if  well  shaded.  In 
sultry  weather  they  are  frequently  caught  in  the  shal- 
lows ; and  during  ihnt  period,  are  best  taken  with 
Ground  grasshoppers  or  gentles.  In  fishing  at  bottom  for  roach 

bait.  and  dace,  who  are  similar  in  their  haunts  and  dis- 

position, bread  soaked  in  water,  and  kneaded  to  a 
good  consistency,  and  then  made  up  together  with 
liran  into  round  balls,  and  thrown  into  the  place  where 
it  is  proposed  to  angle,  will  he  -found  very  serviceable, 
bat  must  always  be  thrown  up  the  stream.  There  is  a 
mode  of  intoxicating  dace,  and  by  this  means  render- 
ing them  an  easy  prey  ; but  this  is  no  part  of  the  real 
angler's  sport.  The  Thames  is  well  known  to  abound 
in  dage  ; and  the  graining  of  the  Mersey  is  thought  lo 
be  a variety  of  the  same  species. 

Ed.  The  Eel  is  rarely  angled  for,  but  it  is  usually  caught 

by  the  process  of  sniggling  or  bobbing,  with  night-lines, 
Jke.  Being  fond  of  quiet  in  the  day-time,  all  who  expect 
much  sport  in  eel-fishing  must  devote  their  evenings, 
and  even  whole  nights,  to  the  pursuit.  The  method  of 
sniggling  for  eels  is  as  follows : — Take  a common 
needle,  attached  in  the  middle  by  fine  waxed  twine  to 
a packthread  line,  or  a strong  small  hook  fixed  to  this 
kind  of  line ; place  a large  lob-worm,  by  the  head  end, 
on  your  needle  or  hook,  and  draw  him  on  to  his  mid- 
dle ; affix  another  needle  to  the  end  of  a long  stick, 
and  guide  your  bait  with  it  into  any  of  the  known 
haunts  of  the  fish,  between  mill-boards,  or  into  clefts 


of  banks  or  holes,  holding  the  line  in  your  hand  , now  AN- 
givetheeel  time  to  gorge  the  bait,  and  then  by  a sharp 
twitch  fix  the  needle  across  his  throat,  or  the  hook  into 
his  body  ; tire  him  well,  and  your  triumph  is  certain. 
Although  this  is  not  strictly  a method  of  Angling,  the 
lovers  of  that  sport  will  find  it  so  successful  a mode  of 
diversifying  their  pursuits,  where  eels  are  common,  that 
the  present  appeared  the  most  convenient  place  to  insert 
it.  llobbing  is  a rough  species  of  Angling.  The  best 
method  is  to  provide  yourself  with  a considerable  num- 
ber of  good-sized  worms,  and  string  them  from  head  to 
tail,  by  a needle,  oil  fine  strong  twine,  viz.  to  the  amount 
of  a pound,  or  a pound  and  a half  in  weight.  Wind 
them  round  a card  into  a dozen  or  fifteen  links,  and 
secure  the  two  ends  of  each  link  by  threads.  Now  tie 
a strong  cord  to  the  bundle  of  strung  worms,  about  a 
foot  from  which  put  on  a bored  plummet,  and  angle 
with  a line  from  two  Jo  three  feet  long,  attached  to  a 
stout  tapering  pole. 

Eels,  and  perliups  pike,  are  found  in  no  part  of  Great 
Britain^  in  such  numbers  or  variety  as  in  the  marshy 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Lincoln.  Of 
two  rivers  of  the  latter,  it  is  said  in  an  old  proverb, 

Ankhnm  eel  and  Witham  pike, 

In  all  England  is  nunc  like  ; 

and  a considerable  district  of  the  former  is  supposed  to 
have  been  called  after  the  fish  of  which  wc  arc  now 
treating,  the  Isle  of  Ely  j from  which,  says  Fuller,  the 
courts  of  the  kings  of  England  were  anciently  supplied 
with  eels.*  The  silver  cel  is  the  finest,  and  is  very 
common  ill  Scotland. 

The  manner  in  which  this  fish  is  propagated,  has  long 
been  a matter  of  dispute.  They  have  neither  spawn, 
melt,  or  known  organs  of  gene  rut  ion.  Walton  gravely 
argues  for  their  being  bred  of  corruption,  “ as  some 
kind  of  bees  and  wasps  are}"  others  strongly  contend 
for  their  being  viviparous.  It  is  a subject,  indeed,  upon 
which  naturalists  have  no  certain  information. 

The  lamprey,  " & lambendo  petras,  from  licking  the 
rocks,”  says  the  quaint  author  of  the  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land, is  a species  of  cel  variously  esteemed.  In  Worces- 
tershire and  Gloucestershire,  the  Severn  lamprey  is 
regarded  as  a luxury  j and,  by  the  city  of  Gloucester, 
a pie  made  of  this  fish  is  annually  presented  to  the 
king.  In  the  north  of  Great  Britain  it  is  much  disliked. 

Eels  bite  in  a shower,  and  in  windy,  gloomy  weather, 
at  the  lob  and  garden  worm,  designed  for  other  fish, 
particularly  trout.  Unlike  other  fish,  they  are  never 
out  of  season.  They  are  a very  greedy  fish,  and  if 
you  wish  to  angle  for  them  in  the  ordinary  way,  they 
will  take  u lamprey,  wasp  grubs,  minnows,  &c.  but 
particularly  the  first. 

The  Pi.vnock,  or  Hirli.vc,  is  a species  of  sea-trout  Planock. 
which  usually  attains  the  length  of  from  nine  to  14 
inches,  and  is  principally  known  in  Scotland  ; the 
whitling,  another  species,  is  from  10  to  24  inches  long. 

They  will  both  rise  equally  at  an  artificial  fly,  but  re- 

• “ Here  I hope,”  lie  adds,  “ I alkali  not  trespass  upon  gravity, 
in  mentioning  a pmmgo  observed  by  the  Reverend  Professor  of 
Oxford,  Doctor  Pridraux*  referring  the  reader  to  him  for  the  author's 
attesting;  the  same.  When  the  priests  in  this  part  of  the.  country 
would  still  retain  their  wives,  in  desplglit  of  whatever  the  pope  or 
monks  could  doc  to  tlac  contrary,  their  wires  and  children  were 
miraculously  turned  nil  into  Eels  (surely  the  ureal  into  Congers, 
the  less  into  Of  eggs,)  whence  it  had  iIh*  name  of  Kelt.  I under- 
stand him  a Lie  of  Kels."  J-'uUcr's Worthies,  Cambridgeshire. 
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quire  generally  a more  showy  one  than  the  common 
, trout. 

The  G bay  ling  , or  Umber,  spawns  in  May,  and  is  in 
the  ljest  condition  in  November.  They  will  greedily 
take  all  the  Imits  that  a trout  does,  and  frequent  the 
same  streams.  They  arc  said  to  have  the  fragrant 
smell  of  the  plant  TliymaUus.  Their  average  length 
is  from  10  to  18  inches ; and  they  must  be  angled  for 
with  very  fine  tackle,  as  they  arc  a remarkably  timid 
fish.  When  hooked,  they  must  also  be  cautiously 
worked,  as  the  hold  in  their  mouth  easily  gives  way  j 
but  they  will  speedily  return  to  the  bait.  It  is  fine 
eating  ; unknown  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

The  Gudgeon  is  a fish  in  some  request,  both  fur  its 
flavour  and  the  sport  it  aflbrds  to  the  inexperienced 
angler.  It  is  very  simple,  and  is  allured  with  almost 
any  kind  of  bait.  It  spawns  two  or  three  times  during 
the  year ; is  generally  from  live  to  six  inches  long, 
and  fond  of  gentle  streams  with  n gravelly  bottom.  In 
angling  lor  gudgeon,  the  bottom  should  be  previously 
stirred  up,  as  this  rouses  them  from  a state  of  in- 
activity, and  collects  them  in  shoals  together.  Some 
anglers  use  two  or  three  hooks  in  gudgeon-fishing. 
A float  is  always  used,  but  the  fish  should  not  he  struck 
on  the  first  motion  of  it  j as  they  are  accustomed  to 
nibble  the  bait  before  they  swallow  it.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  in  angling  for  gudgeons,  perch  are 
caught. 

The  Loach,  or  Grouxdlino,  sheds  its  spawn  in  April, 
and  remains  in  the  gravel  j where  they  are  usually  caught 
with  a small  red  worm.  They  are  principally  found  in 
the  North  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  streams  of  the 
mountainous  parts.  They  are  nbout  three  inches  in 
length  ; and  their  flesh  is  pleasant  and  wholesome. 

The  Minnow,  nr  Minim,  one  of  the  smallest  river 
fish,  seldom  exceeds  two  inches  in  length.  They  spawn 
generally  nbout  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  swim 
together  in  shoals,  in  shallow  waters,  where  they  arc 
very  free,  and  bold  in  biting.  They  serve  also  a9 
excellent  baits  for  pike,  trout,  chub,  perch,  and  many 
other  fish,  which  prey  upon,  and  devour  them  greedily. 

Mullet  take  almost  the  same  baits  ns  the  trout ; 
and  will  very  eagerly  rise  to  an  artificial  fly  ; they  are 
considered  free  biters,  and  come  and  go  with  the  tide. 
If  artificial  flics  arc  made  use  of,  their  size  should  be 
larger  than  those  generally  used  to  ensnare  the  trout. 
They  are  found  in  their  greatest  perfection  in  the 
river  Aran,  Sussex  ; but  are  seldom  or  never  seen  in 
Scotland. 

The  1*ar,  or  Samlet,  is  a fish  that  is  known  by  dif- 
ferent names  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain.  On 
the  river  Wye  it  is  usually  called  a skirling;  in  York- 
shire, a brandling  ; in  Northumberland,  a rack-rider ; 
and  in  some  other  [>nrts  of  England,  a fingering,  from 
the  resen it >lunec  of  its  spotted  streaks  to  the  human 
fingers.  I*ar,  or  .Samlet,  is  its  Scotch  name  ; anil  in 
that  part  of  Britain  it  is  best  known.  Some  have 
affirmed,  that  it  is  the  blended  spawn  of  the  trout  and 
salmon.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  circum- 
stance of  their  usually  frequenting  the  same  haunts 
with  the  salmon  tuid  sea-trout  ; and  their  being  forked 
in  their  tail  like  the  former. 

The  Fkuifi  is  a very  bold  biting  fish,  and  affords  ex- 
cellent amusement  to  the  angler,  lie  is  distinguished 
by  the  beauty  of  his  colours,  and  by  a large  erection  on 
his  back,  strongly  armed  with  stiff  and  sharp  bristles. 


which  he  can  raise  or  depress  at  pleasure.  Defended  AN; 
by  this  natural  excrescence,  lie  bids  defiance  to  the  vGUNf,y 
attacks  of  the  ravenous  and  enormous  pike,  and  will  Y“ 
even  dure  to  attack  one  of  his  own  species.  Perch 
spawn  about  the  beginning  of  March,  and  measure 
from  eight  to  14  inches.  In  fishing  for  perch  with  a 
minnow,  or  brandling,  the  hook  should  be  run  through 
the  back  fin  of  the  Unit,  which  must  hang  about  six 
inches  from  the  ground.  A large  cork  float  should  be 
attached  to  the  fine,  which  should  be  leaded  about 
nine  inches  from  the  hook . It  must  be  observed,  that 
they  invariably  refuse  a fly. 

r The  Pike,  Luce,  or  Jack,  is  a fish  of  enormous  size,  Pike, 
and  the  greatest  voracity ; indeed  so  notorious  is  lie  for 
the  latter  quality,  as  to  have  gained  the  appellation  of 
the  fresh  water  shark.  They  are  also  great  breeders. 

According  to  a common  but  fallacious  account,*  they 
were  originally  brought  to  England  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIll.  ; they  were 
certainly  at  that  time  considered  as  great  rarities. 

Their  usual  time  of  shedding  their  sjxiwn  is  about 
March,  in  extremely  shallow  waters.  The  finest  pike 
are  those  which  feed  in  clear  rivers  ; those  of  fens  or 
meres,  being  of  very  inferior  quality.  They  grow  to 
a vast  size  in  these  last-mentioned  places,  where  they 
feed  principally  on  frogs,  and  such  like  nutriment. 

They  are  reckoned  to  be  the  most  remarkable  for  lon- 
gevity of  nil  fresh  water  fish  j are  solitary  and  melan- 
choly in  their  habits,  generally  swimming  by  them- 
selves, and  remaining  alone  in  their  haunts,  until 
Compelled  by  hunger  to  roam  in  quest  of  food.  It  is  Anecdote, 
related  bv  Gesner,  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand, which  forms  a sort  of  prefatory  address  to  his 
book  ]}*  PisribHs,  that  near  Hnileburne,  in  Germany, 
a pike  was  taken  up,  in  1497.  with  the  following 
curious  inscription  on  a brass  collar  attached  to  his 
neck,  "Ego  sum  ille  piscis  huic  stagno omnium  primus 
impositn*  per  mundi  rectoris  Frederic*!  Secundi  manus, 

5 Octobris,  anno  1830/'  A high  wind,  ora  dark  cloudy 
day,  promises  the  best  sport  in  angling  for  this  fish ; 
as  their  appetite  is  keener  at  those  periods. 

There  arc  three  modes  of  catching  pike : by  the  Modes  of 
ledger,  the  trolling,  or  walking  bait,  and  the  trimmer.  tro,,,n*»Ac. 
The  ledger  is  a bait  fixed  by  a stick  driven  into  the  t/xlgrr 
ground,  in  one  particular  spot,  or  the  angler's  rod  bllit' 
may  be  so  secured  ; a live  bait  is  attached  to  the  hook, 
such  os  dace,  gudgeon,  or  roach ; and,  if  a frog  is 
made  use  of,  the  largest  and  yellowest  will  be  found 
the  most  tempting.  Sufficient  line  must  he  left  free 
to  allow  the  pike  to  carry  the  bait  to  his  haunts.  When 
fish  arc  used  as  baits,  the  hook  must  be  securely 
stuck  through  the  upper  lip  ; and  the  line  should 
be  between  12  and  14  yards  in  length.  If  a frog 
lie  made  use  of  for  a bait,  the  arming  wire  of  the 
hook  should  be  put  in  at  the  mouth,  and  out  at  the 
side,  and  the  hinder  leg  of  one  side  should  be  fastened! 
to  it  with  strong  silk. 

The  second  method,  or  trolling  for  pike,  is  the  most 
general,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  diverting  way 
of  catching  them  ; then?  are  several  small  rings,  which 
arc  fixed  to  each  joint  of  the  trolling  rod  ; and  on  the 
bottum  and  thickest  joint  a reel  is  placed.  To  this 
reel  20  or  30  yards  of  line,  according  to  the  option 
of  the  angler,  are  not  uncommonly  attached  ; the  line 

• See  under  “ Carp"  in  this  article. 
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AN-  pluses  through  each  ring  of  the  rod,  and  is  then 
GLlNfi.^  j0[nei]  t0  gymn,  or  wire,  to  which  the  hook,  or 
Imohs,  are  suspended.  Two  large  hooks  are  used, 
about  the  size  adapted  to  ] torch -filling,  which  are 
placed  hack  to  hack.  There  is  also  a little  chain, 
which  hangs  lictwceu  the  two  hooks,  and  at  the  end 
of  this  chain  is  u leaden  plummet,  sewn,  or  fastened 
in  some  fecure  way,  into  the  mouth  of  a dead  fish,  and 
the  hooks  are  left  exposed  on  the  outside.  The  lait, 
when  it  is  thus  fastened,  is  constantly  moved  about  in 
the  water ; that,  by  the  continuance  and  variety  of  its 
movements  (being  sometimes  raised,  and  sometimes 
kept  sinking),  now  going  with  the  stream,  now  against 
it,  the  resemblance  to  life  may  appear  more  striking 
and  probable.  The  pike,  if  he  be  near,  no  s4M>ncr  per- 
ceives this  bait,  than  be  immediately  darts  at  it  with 
velocity,  supposing  it  to  be  a living  fish,  and  drags  it 
with  him  to  ids  hole,  where,  in  about  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  he  voraciously  devours  it,  and  implants  the 
two  hooks  in  his  body.  When  he  is  thus  secured,  you 
must  allow  him  ample  time  to  fatigue  and  weary  him- 
self, then  drag  him  slowly  and  carefully  to  shore,  uml 
land  him  with  your  net,  being  cautious  of  his  bite. 

The  thin)  mode,  by  which  pike  are  occasionally 
caught,  is  by  the  trimmer,  a small  wooden  cylin- 
der, round  which,  about  the  middle,  in  a smaller 
diameter,  *20  or  30  yards  of  strong  platted  silk,  or 
packthread,  are  wound.  A yard,  or  perhaps  more,  as 
occasion  suits,  is  suffered  to  hang  down  in  the  water, 
tied  to  the  armed  wire  of  a hook,  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  iind  baited  with  a living  fish, commonly  a roach. 
The  trimmer  is  now  permitted  in  go  wherever  the  current 
drives  it,  and  the  angler  silently  follows,  until  a fish  has 
poached  the  bait,  when  he  comes  up  and  secures  his 
prey,  and  retires  with  it  to  the  reeds,  near  the  shore. 
Col. Thorn-  Colonel  Thornton,  of  sporting  notoriety,  lias  sug- 
ton'*  mode,  gested  anew  method  of  fishing  for  pike,  by  the  aid,  as 
be  terms  them,  of  fox-hounds.  The  colonel's  method 
is,  however,  but  an  improvement  of  the  use  of  trim- 
mers ; and,  ns  we  understand  he  has  found  these  pro- 
jects extremely  successful,  we  shall  subjoin  on  account 
of  them,  in  his  own  words.  f*  In  order,"  says  he,  “ to 
describe  this  mode  of  fishing,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
observe,  that  I make  use  of  pieces  of  cork  of  u co- 
nical form,  all  differently  painted,  and  named  nftrr 
favourite  bounds.  The  mode  of  baiting  them  is  by 
placing  a livfc  bait,  which  hangs  at  the  end  ofu  line  of 
one  yard  und  a half  long,  fastened  only  so  slightly, 
that,  on  the  pike's  striking,  two  or  three  yards  more 
run  off,  to  enable  him  to  gorge  his  bait.  If  more  line 
is  used,  it  will  prevent  the  sport  that  attends  his  diving, 
and  carrying  under  water  the  hound,  which  being  thus 
pursued  in  a boat  down  the  wind  (the  course  they 
always  take),  affords  very  excellent  amusement ; and 
w here  pike,  or  large  perch,  or  even  trout,  are  in  plenty, 
before  the  hunters  (if  I may  so  term  these  fishes)  have 
run  down  the  first  pike,  others  arc  seen  coming  towards 
them,  with  a velocity  proportionable  to  the  fish  that  is 
at  them.”  Whatever  fish  are  made  use  of  in  cutclung 

I like,  they  should  be  fresh,  and  preserved  in  a tin- 
ceitle,  the  water  of  which,  if  changed  frequently,  will 
considerably  improve  them.  _ 

It  may  be  noted  in  this  place,  that  pike  are  de- 
nominated jack,  until  they  have  attained  the  length  of 
21  inches  ; their  usual  haunts  arc  shady,  still,  un- 
frequented waters,  near  which  are  dark  over-hanging 


boughs,  and  abundance  of  weeds ; they  are  also  to  be  AN- 
met  with  in  standing  waters  or  ditches,  which  are  GF1NG. 
partly  overspread  witJi  that  green  blimy  substance, 
w hich  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  duck-weed.  In 
such  places  he  is  sometimes  discovered  at  the  top, 
anil  occasionally  in  the  middle  of  the  water  j but  in 
cold  weather  he  is  almost  always  at  the  bottom. 
Numerous  und  almost  incredible  instances  are  given  of 
his  voracity,  by  Walton.  He  says,  “ that  n pike  will 
devour  ft  fish  of  his  own  kind,  that  shall  be  bigger  than 
his  belly  or  throat  will  receive,  and  swallow  a part  of 
him,  and  let  the  other  part  remain  in  his  mouth  till  the 
swallowed  part  be  digested,  and  then  swallow  that 
other  part  that  was  in  his  mouth,  and  so  put  it  over 
by  degrees  !’* 

The  Pont,  or  Uurr,  is  a fish  very  similar  in  its  nature  Ruff, 
and  appearance  to  the  perch ; and  is  frequently  caught 
when  fishing  for  the  latter.  They  spawn  in  March  aud 
April,  and  are  taken  with  u brandling,  gentles,  or  cad- 
dis. They  are  extremely  voracious  in  their  disposition, 
ami  will  devour  a minnow,  which  is  almost  as  big  os 
themselves.  In  their  favourite  haunts  of  gentle  deep 
streams,  overhung  by  trees,  they  swim  in  shoals  to- 
gether ; and  you  may  fish  for  them  either  at  the  top 
or  the  bottom  of  the  water,  as  they  are  known  to  bite 
in  almost  any  weather,  and  in  any  situation.  Their 
average  length  is  from  six  to  seven  inches. 

Roach  are  frequently  taken  with  Hies  under  water.  Roach. 
They  will  bite  at  all  the  baits  which  are  prepared  for 
chub  or  dace,  and  are  considered  u simple  ami  foolish 
fish.  They  sjwwn  in  May,  and  turn  red  when  boiled. 

The  compactness  of  their  flesh  gave  rise  to  the  proverb, 

“ Sound  as  a roach.”  The  roach  haunts  shallow  und 
gentle  streams,  and  the  mouths  of  small  streams 
which  ruu  into  huger  ones.  In  angling  for  roach, 
the  tackle  must  be  strong,  and  the  float  large  aud 
well  leaded. 

The  Rep,  or  Finscale,  is  u very  scarce  fish,  found  Rod,  or 
only  in  the  river  Charwell,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  a few  of  Fiwcak. 
the  lakes  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  It  sheds  its 
spawn  in  April,  will  take  nil  kinds  of  worms,  ami  will 
rise  at  an  artificial  fly.  Its  colour  is  a kind  of  yellowish 
brown,  audits  average  length  from  nine  to  15  inches. 

Salmon  are  accustomed  to  quit  the  fresh  waters,  and  Salmon, 
retire  into  the  sea  at  the  approach  of  winter,  which, 
at  the  commencement  of  April,  they  usually  leave  for 
rivers  ; but  the  Wye  and  Usk  in  Monmouthshire,  and 
the  Exe  in  Devonshire,  have  them  in  season  during  the 
six  wintry  months.  The  finest  species  are  caught  in 
the  Exe,  Thames,  and  Tamar ; but  not  so  abundantly 
as  in  many  other  places.  Salmon  prefer  more  chilly 
streams,  and  are  consequently  found  in  greater  num- 
bers northward,  in  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  particularly 
in  the  Tweed,  the  Tyne,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Tay.  In 
the  latter,  they  occasionally  occur  at  the  immense 
weight  of  70  pounds ; and  in  the  Tweed,  and  Clyde,  at 
about  50  or  60  pounds  weight.  They  ore  also  found 
in  nil  the  great  streams  of  Europe  X.  of  51s,  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America  N.  of  41*.  Some  recent 
accounts  of  the  N.W.  coast  of  America,  describe  them 
also  as  abounding  there.  In  the  American  rivers,  they 
seldom  exceed  from  15  to  20  pounds  weight. 

They  appear  some  time  in  the  rivers  before  they  are 
in  a healthy  state  ; and  the  best  season  for  the  angler 
to  commence  his  operations,  is,  in  the  close  of  the 
month  of  May,  or  the  early  part  of  Juue.  The  usual 
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AN-  time  for  the  salmon  to  deposit  their  spawn,  is,  from  the 
GLING.  0f  September  to  the  hitter  end  of  October,  when 
they  grow  very  sickly  both  in  appearance  and  flavour. 
Spawning  Previous  to  this,  they  generally  retire  to  brooks  which 
oj s»iwon.  branch  out  irregularly  from  the  main  river,  or  remain 
in  shallows,  where  they  sometimes  are  scarcely  covered 
with  water.  Here  they  fabricate  a kind  of  trough,  in 
the  gravel,  ns  a depository  for  the  eggs  of  the  female, 
over  which  the  male  sheds  a fluid  of  a white  appear  - 
nnce.  On  the  completion  of  this  task,  the  male  and 
female  unite  to  cover  the  whole  with  gravel,  and  conceal 
it  with  the  greatest  industry.  The  male  is  so  diligent 
in  accomplishing  his  share  of  the  formation  and  sub- 
sequent concealment  of  the  trough,  that  he  frequently 
fatigues  himself  to  death  and  is  always  much  longer  in 
recovering  his  original  state  of  health  than  the  female. 
Vivifies-  The  virifi cation  of  the  secreted  spawn  usually 
turn.  occurs  nbout  the  commencement  of  April,  when  the 

sun  has  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  warm  the  bottom 
parts  of  the  shoals  in  which  it  is  deposited.  It  takes 
place  with  considerable  rapidity  j and,  when  the  shoals 
arc  swelled  by  the  spring  floods,  the  young  fry  intui- 
tively (or,  probably,  from  an  inability  to  withstand  the 
Time  of  w-  *wrce  of*  the  torrents)  burry  downward  to  the  sea.  In 
turning  to  the  course  of  the  summer,  generally  during  the  months 
rivers.  of  July  atul  August,  they  return  to  the  same  rivers 
which  they  left  in  the  spring,  and  continue  until  the 
commencement  of  December,  when  they  revisit  the 
sea;  and,  upon  their  return  to  the  fresh  waters  after 
their  last  emigration,  they  attain  the  size,  appearance, 
and  flavour  of  genuine  snfinon.  It  appears,  that  these 
fish  are  forced  from  their  salt-water  residence  by  an 
insect,  which  adheres  closely  to  their  body  (called,  by 
fishermen,  the  sea-louse),  and  which  gradually  drops 
off  on  their  return  to  the  rivers.  It  is,  also,  exceed- 
ingly remarkable,  that  they  rarrly  or  never  forsake 
their  parent  streams. 

From  this  period,  salmon  arc  subject  to  a gradual 
decline  of  their  strength,  health,  and  appearance. 
Their  heads  grow  very  large  ; their  skin  acquires  a 
dirty  colour,  widely  different  from  the  silvery  appear- 
ance which  pervaded  them  on  their  first  entrance  into 
the  rivers  ; their  flesh  is  loose  and  insipid  , their 
scales  look  as  if  they  had  been  almost  rubbed  off ; anil 
their  gills  are  dreadfully  infested  by  the  lionca  sal- 
Skoucn sal-  monca . In  this  state  they  are  called  shotten  salmon, 
mon.  On  their  departure  for  the  sea,  their  debility  is  so  ex- 
cessive, that  they  make  frequent  stops,  in  still  waters, 
during  their  passage,  and  are  a long  time  in  reaching 
the  object  of  their  destination.  The  male  shoots  out 
n gristly  excrescence  from  the  lower  jaw,  which  some- 
times penetrates  through  the  upper,  and  resembles  the 
beak  of  a bird. 

Habits  and  Salmon  are  greatly  delighted  with  rivers  which  take 
deposition,  their  rise  in  mountainous  districts,  ami  a deep  gravelly 
bottom,  which  is  totally  clear  of  any  kind  of  slime  or 
filth,  that  may  impregnate  the  water,  and  sully  its 
crystal  clearness.  They  also,  uniformly  avoid  streams 
which  flow  upon  ore,  or  amongst  calcareous  formations 
of  any  kind.  In  summer,  w hen  the  warmth  is  most 
Intense,  they  occasionally  seek  the  shelter  of  trees 
and  other  shrubs,  but  rarely  continue  long  under 
their  protection.  They  appear  remarkably  sensible 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  w eather  \ and  are  frequently 
observed  to  leap  about,  as  if  rejoicing  iu  the  prospect 
of  an  approaching  shower.  To_thundcr- storms,  how- 


ever, they  have  a great  antipathy ; every  peal  appears  AN- 
to  affect  them,  and  induces  them  to  seek  a closer 
shelter  at  the  bottom  of  the  rivers.  During  their  *" 

residence  in  fresh  water,  it  is  a well-authenticated 
circumstance,  that  they  always  lie  with  their  heads 
pointing  up  the  river;  and  never  swim  down  the 
stream,  unless  during  the  period  of  their  emigration 
to  the  sea,  or  when  their  position  is  molested. 

This  " dainty  and  wholesome  fish/’snya old  Fuller; “is 
a double  riddle  in  nature  : first,  for  its  invisible  feeding, 
no  man  alive  having  ever  found  any  meat  in  the  maw 
thereof : secondly,  for  its  strange  leaping,  or  flyiug 
rather,  so  that  some  will  have  them  termed  salmons,  h 
saliendo.  Being  both  bow  and  arrow,  it  will  shoot 
itself  out  of  the  water  an  incredible  height  and  length." 

Some  fewr  instances,  however,  have  been  related,  of 
sprats,  and  other  small  fish,  having  been  discovered  in 
their  stomachs  during  their  residence  in  the  sea,  or 
when  they  have  been  caught  on  friths  or  headlands. 

The  salmon  leap  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  exertion.  Salmon 
Erecting  themselves  on  their  fins,  as  if  to  survey  the 
obstacle  before  them  fully,  these  fish  will  crowd  to 
the  bottom  of  a fall  of  lOor  12  feet  perpendicular,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  first  flood  or  flush  of  water  tlmt 
will  assist  them,  they  spring  up  the  precipice  with  the 
greatest  confidence ; and,  though  frequently  unsuccess- 
ful in  a first  attempt,  renew  it  with  ardour,  until  they 
have  reached  the  summit.  There  is  a cataract  in 
•Scotland,  on  the  river  Erich,  called  the  Keith,  of  13 
feet  fill,  where  the  w hole  stream  enters  through  a cleft 
of  a few  feet  broad,  which  the  salmon  uniformly  leap. 

Drayton,  in  his  Sixth  Song  of  the  Polyolbion,  thus 
describes  another,  on  the  Tivy,  Pembrokeshire  •— 

When  as  (he  salmon  seeks  * fresher  stream  to  find 
(Which  hither,  from  the  sea,  comes  yearly  by  his  kind, 

As  lie  in  season  (trows',  and  stems  tl»c  watery  tract, 

Where  Tivy  falling  down  doth  make  a cataract. 

Forc'd  by  the  rising  rocks  that  there  her  coarse  oppose. 

Ah  though  within  their  boumlu  they  meant  her  to  inclose  ; 

Here  when  the  labouring  fish  doth  at  flu*  foot  arrive. 

And  finds  tliat  by  his  strength  but  vainly  he  doth  strire, 

His  tail  takes  in  his  teeth;  and,  bend  ini-  like  a bow  * 

'Hint's  to  the  compass  drawn,  aloft  himMdf  doth  throw, 

Then  Springing  at  his  height,  as  doth  a little  wnnd, 

Tluit,  bended  end  to  end,  mid  llirted  from  the  hand. 

Far  off  itself  doth  cast ; so  doth  the  salmon  vaut. 

And  if  at  first  he  fail,  his  second  somersant 
lie  instantly  nssnys;  and,  from  his  nimble  ring 
Still  yerting,  never  leaves  until  himself  he  fling 
Above  the  stream ful  top  of  the  surrounded  heap. 

Having  thus  briefly  premised  the  general  character.  Artificial 
size,  haunt*,  &c.  of  the  salmon,  we  must  proceed  to  fl>’ 
the  artifices  best  adapted  for  his  capture  ; and  the  pri-  tor  “lnu>a‘ 
mary  amt  most  important  articles  with  which  the  angler 
for  salmon  should  be  provided  are  rod*,  reels,  and 
artificial  flies,  a bait  to  which  the  salmon  is  much 
attached. 

The  length  of  the  rod  should  he  from  about  17  to 
20  feet,  which,  however,  can  be  regulated  according 
to  the  breadth  and  general  size  of  tlie  river  in  which 
the  angler  pursues  his  operation*.  The  reel,  which,  on 
these  occasions,  forms  the  most  material  appendage  to 
the  rod,  is  made  of  bras* ; it  should  be  constructed 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  capable  of  the  swiftest 
circumvolutions.  The  line,  which  is  fastened  to  the 
reel,  may  be  composed  either  of  strong  silk  or  twisted 
home-hair,  gradually  diminishing  at  the  top,  and  having 
a loop  at  the  end  of  the  wheel,  and  another  at  the  cast 
liucs,  to  fasten  them  to  each  other.  Let  this  last  line 
4 e 2 
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AN-  be  very  carefully  twisted  with  the  finders  and  shorter 
(.LING.  tjmn  t||e  go  that  uoue  of  the  knot*  may  come 
within  the  top  ring ; sixteen  to  twenty  horse-hairs  may 
l>e  used  in  the  upper  links,  hut  they  must  be  dimi- 
nished toward  the  hook,  where  they  are  l>cst  made 
of  three  small  murid  twisted  silk-worm  guts,  or  a few 
strong  horse-hairs.  Of  flics,  the  natural  ones  recom- 
mended in  the  tables  have  been  used  with  great  suc- 
cess. The  artificial  ones  should  be  generally  of  large 
dimensions,  and  of  a gaudy  and  glittering  colour.  The 
materials  that  compose  them  are  hairs,  furs,  and  wools, 
of  every  variety  that  can  he  collected,  mingled  with 
the  tail-feathers  of  cocks  and  game,  and  secured  to- 
gether by  plated  wire,  or  gold  and  silver  thread, 
marking  silk,  shoemakers*  wax,  bees*  wax,  &c.  Their 
wings  may  be  made  of  the  feathers  of  domestic  fowls, 
or  any  others  of  a showy  colour.  Imitate  principally 
the  natural  flies  recommended  ; hut  you  may  safely 
indulge  your  fancy,  rather  than  depart  without  a bite  ; 
for  tunny  anglers  succeed  with  the  most  monstrous 
and  capricious  baits  of  this  kind. 

A raw  cockle,  or  muscle,  taken  out  of  the  shell, 
prawns,  and  'minnows,  have  also  been  recommended 
ns  salmon  baits.  The  mode  of  angling  w ith  these  is  to 
drop  the  line,  which  must  be  totally  unincumbered  with 
shot,  into  some  shallow  which  approximates  to  the 
edge  of  a hole  of  considerable  depth,  and  in  this  situ- 
ation to  suffer  it  to  he  carried  in  by  the  current. 
Difficulty  in  The  noviciate  in  angling  will,  at  first,  exjiericnee 
throwing  considerable  difficulty  iu  throwing  his  line  to  any  great 
the  line.  extent.  For  this  we  can  give  no  recipe,  but  a most  in- 
flexible determination  to  proceed,  and  the  most  con- 
summate patience  in  di*ap]M>intmc»t.  It  should  always 
he  thrown  across  the  river,  anti  on  the  off  side  from 
the  spot  where  you  expect  the  fish  to  rise.  When  you 
imagine  that  the  sulmou  has  been  struck,  he  cautious 
in  giving  him  time  suflicicnt  to  enable  him  to  {Hindi  his 
bait,  that  is,  to  swallow*  it  fairly  anti  securely.  After 
this,  fix  the  hook  firmly  in  him,  by  a gentle  twitch. 
On  the  first  sensation  of  this  juiin,  the  salmon  will 
plunge  and  spring  w ith  great  violence,  and  use  every 
endeavour  of  strength  and  cunning  to  effect  his  cseimc. 
He  will  then,  perhaps,  run  away  with  a considerable 
length  of  line,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a gently  relaxed 
situation,  ho  that  it  may  alwuys  yield  with  facility  to  his 
obstinate  resistance  : nor  ran  you  give  him  too  much 
line,  if  you  do  but  clear  it  of  weeds  and  encumbrances. 

If  he  now  become  sullen  and  quiet  in  the  water, 
rouse  him  gently,  by  flinging  in  a few  stones  ; am!  when 
he  once  more  commences  resistance,  do  not  lie  tot)  eager 
in  checking  his  career,  but  let  him  gradually  exhaust 
Mod*  of  himself  of  his  strength ; follow  him  down  thestrenm, 
trolling.  or  allow  him  to  cross  it  ; while,  at  every  opportunity, 
you  keep  winding  up  your  liue  until  yon  approach  him 
in  this  wearied  state,  and  take  him  softly  by  the  gills 
Salmon  out  of  the  water.  The  salmon  peal  may  be  caught  in 

!***•  the  same  manner;  he  is  smaller  than  the  salmon,  and 

seldom  exceeds  14  or  15  inches  in  length. 

Weather.  Before  we  conclude  this  account  of  the  salmon,  we 
may  remark,  that  afresh  wind  after  a flood,  and  when 
the  sun  shines  watery,  is  the  best  weather  for  catching 
them  or  when  the  water  is  slightly  urged  by  the  tide, 
but  it  must  not  l>e  thick  or  muddy. 

Smrlt.  Smelts  are  more  properly  a sea  fish,  and  not  often 

caught  with  a rod  and  line  in  rivers ; hut,  w hen  this 
is  attempted,  they  rise  to  any  piece  of  smaller  fuh  on  a 


paternoster  line,  or  one  that  is  armed  with  many  AN- 
hooks,  at  a small  distance  from  each  other.  A re-  CLING, 
markable  abundance  of  smelts  occurred  in  the  Thames, 
in  the  year  1*20,  according  to  the  editor  of  H'at/on 
(Baxter’s  edit.  1815),  at  which  time  women  and 
children  linrd  the  hunks  to  angle  for  them,  between 
London  and  Creeuwich. 

The  Stickleback  is  a small  prickly  fish,  that  serves  Stiekle- 
well  as  baits  when  the  pric  kles  are  cut  off.  It  spawns  in 
May,  on  aquatic  plants,  and  is  found  in  rivers,  ponds, 
and  ditches.  Trout  and  pike  will  rise  eagerly  at  them, 
and  this  is  the  only  purpose  for  which  they  are  caught. 

Tench,  like  the  carp,  are  generally  considered  pond  Track, 
fisli,  although  they  have  been  frequently  caught  in  the 
river  Stour.  They  shed  their  spawn  about  the  com- 
mencement of  July,  and  are  in  season  from  September 
to  the  latter  end  of  May.  They  will  bite  very  freely 
during  the  sultry  months.  Their  haunts  ore  similar 
to  those  of  the  carp  •,  except  that  they  frequent  the 
foulest  and  muddiest  bottoms,  where  they  may  shelter 
themselves  among  iui  infinite  quantity  of  reeds  ; hence 
you  must  angle  for  them  very  near  the  bottom,  and 
allow  them  sufficient  time  to  gorge  the  bait.  Use 
strong  tackle,  and  a goose  quill  float  without  a cork. 

The  general  length  of  the  tench  is  from  12  to  14 
inches  ; though  some  have  been  occasionally  caught 
which  weighed  upwards  of  lO  pounds  ; such  occur- 
rences, however,  are  very  rare. 

Taoor  arc  considered  ns  one  of  the  finest  river  fell  Ttonr. 
that  this  country  can  produce.  Its  colours  are  beau- 
tifully varied  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rivers  it  frequents.  They  abound 
in  the  generality  of  our  streams,  rivers,  mul  Lakes, 
tuid  are  usually  angled  for  with  an  artificial  fly.  Their 
weight  also  differs  from  half  a |K>und  to  three  ; some 
few  have  been  caught  which  weighed  upwards  of  four 
]>oiinds.  Trout  are  extremely  voracious ; and,  by  their 
activity  and  eagerness,  afford  famous  diversion  to  the 
angler.  They  are  remarkable  for  coming  to  their  size  sa&ltn 
quicker  than  any  other  fish,  though  they  fatten  slow;  growth, 
as  also  for  being  very  short  lived.  They  die  when  taken 
out  of  water  sooner  than  any  other  with  which  wc  arc 
acquainted.  Previous  to  their  spawning,  they  are 
observed  to  force  a passage  through  weirs  and  flood- 
gates against  the  stream  ; and  how  they  are  enabled 
to  overcome  some  of  these  impediments,  is  a subject 
of  much  conjecture.  Their  general  time  of  shedding 
their  spaw  n is  about  October  or  November;  in  some 
rivers,  however,  it  is  much  sooner,  in  others  later. 

They  are  also  met  with  in  eddies,  where  they  remain 
concealed  from  observation  behind  a stone,  or  log,  or 
n bank  that  projects  into  the  stream  ; during  the  lattes 
part  of  the  summer,  they  are  frequently  caught  in  a. 
mill-tail,  and  sometimes  under  the  hollow  of  a book* 
or  the  roots  of  a tree. 

In  some  of  the  lakes  of  Ireland  trout,  of  a UegQ 
size  have  been  occasionally  caught.  Goinsfard>  mv 
u The  glory  of  England,**  1605,  us  quoted  in  the 
notes  of  Walton,  mentions  one  of  marvellous  si*e. 

"These  lakes’*  (the  Irish  ones)  " nature  hath  np|xunted 
instead  of  rivers,  und  stowed  with  fish,  especially  trout 
mid  pike,  of  such  strange  projmrtion,  that  if  I should 
tell  you  of  a trout  taken  up  at  Tyrone,  46  inches  long, 
and  presented  to  the  Lord  Mouutjoy,  then  deputy,  you 
would  demand  whether  I was  oculatus  testi *,  and  I an- 
swer, I eat  my  part  of  it,  and  as  I take  it,  both  my 
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AN-  Lord  Danver*  anil  Sir  William  Godolphin,  were  at  the 
CLING,  table  ; and  worthy  Sir  Josias  liodlcy,  hath  the  jior- 
truiturc  depicted  in  piano.” 

Modes  of  In  angling  for  trout,  there  arc  many  things  worthy 

uncling  for  Gf  particular  observation  : 1st.  That  the  day  on  which 

trwul'  the  s|>ort  is  undertaken,  be  a little  windy,  or  par- 
tially overcast,  and  the  south  wind  is  superior  to 
nil  others 'if  it  do  not  too  much  disturb  your 
tackle.  8d.  The  sportsman  should  remain  os  far  ns 
possible  from  the  stream,  fish  it  downwards,  the  line 
never  touching  the  water,  as  the  agitation  proceeding 
from  the  fall  might  disturb  the  fish,  and  preclude  all 
possibility  of  capturing  them.  3d.  Clear  streams  are 
famous  for  sport,  and  in  fishing  in  them,  a small  fly 
with  slender  wings  must  be  attached  to  the  hook. 
When  the  water  is  thick,  and  the  sight  more  imperfect 
from  this  disadvantage,  a larger  species  of  bait  must  of 
necessity  be  used.  4th.  'The  line  should,  on  an  ave- 
rage, be  about  twice  as  long  ns  the  rod,  unless  in  cases 
of  emergency,  when  the  number  and  variety  of  trees 
exclude  the  probability  of  a successful  throw,  if  at  any 
distance.  5th.  Let  the  fly  be  made  to  suit  the  season. 
After  a shower,  when  the  water  becomes  of  a brown 
appearance,  the  most  killing  bait  is  the  orange  fly ; in 
a clear  day,  the  light  coloured  fly ; anil  on  u gloomy 
day,  in  overshadowed  streams,  a dark  fly.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  angler,  particu- 
larly in  fly-fishing  for  trout,  cannot  be  too  quick  in 
perception,  or  too  active  in  striking  on  the  first  rise  of 
the  fish. 

At  die  top  The  trout  may  be  caught  at  the  top,  the  middle,  or 

of  tue  wa-  tj,e  bottom  of  the  water.  In  angling  for  him  at  the 
top  with  a natural  fly,  use  the  green  drake  anil  the  stoue 
fly  ; but  these  two  only  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  The  mode  of  fishing  in  this  way  is  called  dip- 
ping, and  is  thus  performed.  If  there  be  little  or  no 
wind  to  disturb  your  tackle,  and  agitate  the  surface  of 
the  stream,  make  use  of  a line  half  the  length  of  the 
rod.  If  there  be  a wind,  increase  the  length  of  the  line 
by  one  half.  Let  the  line  flv  up  or  down  the  river, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  when  you 
are  aware  of  the  rise  of  a fish,  guide  the  fly  over  him, 
as  in  case  of  striking  him.  You  have  no  length  of  line 
with  which  to  weary  him  j the  capture  must  be  effected 
by  main  force ; and  if  the  tackle  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  resist  the  struggles  of  the  fish,  the  angler,  after  a 
short  contest,  may  insure  himself  a triumph.  The 
precautions  necessary  in  artificial  fly-fishing,  have  been 
sufficiently  stated  above. 

At  mid-  Trout-angling,  ut  mid-water,  is  effected  by  means  of  u 

water.  small  minnow,  or  with  a caddis,  grub,  or  any  other  'spe- 
cies of  worm.  In  angling  with  a minnow*,  the  moderately 
sized,  and  whitest  ones,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  kill- 
ing bait.  It  should  be  placed  upon  a large  hook,  to 
enable  it  to  turn  about  when  drawn  against  the  stream  ; 
consequently  the  hook  should  be  inserted  in  the  mouth, 
and  drawn  out  of  the  gills,  or  perhaps  three  or  four 
inches  beyond  it  would  be  necessary.  It  should  !»e 
again  drawn  through  the  mouth  with  the  point  to  the 
tail  of  the  minnow ; this  finished,  the  hook  anil  tail 
should  be  tied  neatly  together,  by  which  means  the 
evolutions  of  the  bait  will  be  more  effectually,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  naturally  performed.  The  slack  of 
the  line  should  then  be  pulled  back,  so  that  the  body 
shall  be  nearly  straight  on  the  hook.  If  the  minnow 
do  not  turn  nimbly  enough  for  your  purpose,  let  the 


tail  be  moved  a little  to  the  right  or  the  left,  as  occasion  AN- 
sliall  direct ; which  process,  by  Inlaying  the  orifice  made 
in  the  body  of  the  minnow,  will  greatly  facilitate  its 
movements.  Nome  have  preferred  the  loach  as  a bait, 
to  the  minnow  ; by  those  who  art;  nice  ill  these  matters, 
the  same  precautions  in  attaching  it  should  be  scrupu- 
lously observed.  In  angling  witli  a worm  or  caddis,  a Anglia*  at 
cork  float  and  the  finest  kind  of  tackle  must  necessarily  mill-water 
be  made  use  of,  as  the  success  of  the  young  practi-  wit,‘  * 
tioner  in  this  enchanting  amusement,  will  greatly  rie- 
pend  on  his  choice  of  articles.  In  muddy  waters  the 
lob- worm  is  considered  the  best  bait ; in  clear  streams, 
the  brandling : the  first  is  generally  used  for  large 
trout ; the  second,  where  smaller  ones  are  expected. 

There  are  two  methods  of  angling  at  bottom,  either  At  bottom, 
w ith  a cork,  or  any  other  kind  of  float,  or  with  the  hand.  wtehgrooiul 
The  best  way  of  angling  w*ith  the  hand,  is  by  means  of  bwts. 
aground  bait,  and  a long  line,  which  should  have  no 
more  than  one  hair  next  the  hook,  and  just  above  it 
one  small  spot  for  a plumb ; the  hook  should  he  small, 
and  the  brandling  well  secured,  and  only  one  fastened 
on  uta  time  j this  wonu  must  always  be  kept  in  motion, 
and  drawn  towards  the  iiersnii  who  is  fishing.  The  Widi  n 
best  mode  of  angling  at  bottom,  with  a float,  is  with  a caddfe 
caddis,  which  may  lie  put  upon  the  hook  two  or  three 
at  the  same  time  ; the  caddis  is  sometimes  advantage- 
ously joined  to  the  worm,  and  occasionally  even  to  an 
artificial  fly,  which  should  be  placed  upon  the  hook,  so 
as  merely  to  cover  its  point ; the  finest  kind  of  tackle 
must  be  used  in  this  experiment,  and  it  is  generally 
reputed  a very  killing  bait,  for  either  trout  or  grayling, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  moreover  a very  com- 
mon method  to  angle  with  a caddis  at  the  top  of  the 
w'ater.  The  caddis  may  be  easily  imitated  by  forming 
the  head  of  the  insect  of  black  silk,  anil  the  body  of 
yellow  chamois  leather.  It  must  he  remarked,  how  ever, 
that  the  trout  will  seldom  or  never  rise  at  a caddis, 
when  the  stream  is  impregnated  with  mud. 

Our  object  in  these  miscellaneous  observations  on 
the  habits  and  history  of  the  several  fish  usually  caught 
in  angling,  has  been  to  consult  the  practical  conve- 
nience of  the  sportsman,  by  embodying  the  most  use- 
ful information  on  every  topic  connected  with  his 
pursuits.  For  more  detuiled  and  scientific  accounts  of 
these  fish,  we  refer  our  render  to  Ichthyology,  as  u 
branch  of  Zoology,  Div.  ii. 

We  find  Angling  protected  by  statute,  as  early  as 
by  an  act  of  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
in  which  imprisonment,  and  treble  damages  were 
awarded,  against  all  trespasses  on  the  rights  of  the 
authorised  fisher.  Of  the  numerous  statutes  in  sub- 
sequent reigns,  which  relate  to  these  rights,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  found  a useful  abridgment 

By  the  31st  Henry  VIII.  e.  ii.  s.  2.  If  any  evil-dis- 
posed persons  shall  fish  in  the  day-time,  from  six  in 
the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  in  any  ponds, 
stews,  or  moats,  with  nets,  hooks,  or  bait,  against  the 
will  of  the  owners,  they  shall  on  conviction  thereof, 
at  the  suit  of  the  king,  or  the  party  aggrieved,  suffer 
imprisonment  for  the  sjxicc  of  three  months,  and  find 
security  for  their  good  behaviour. 

By  the  5th  Elizabeth,  c.  xxi.  s.  2.  it  is  enacted.  If 
any  person  shall  unlawfully  break  or  destroy  any  head 
ordain  of  a fish-pond,  or  shall  wrongfully  fish  therein, 
with  intent  to  take  nr  kill  fish,  he  shall,  on  convfetion 
ut  the  assizes  or  sessions,  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  or  the 
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AX-  party  injured,  be  imprisoned  three  months,  and  pay 
GUXG.  treble  damages ; and  after  the  expiration  of  the  said 
three  months,  shall  find  sureties  for  good  behaviour 
for  seven  years  to  come. 

By  the  <^d  and  83d  Charles  II.  c.  xxv.  a.  7,  it  is 
enacted.  That  if  any  person  shall,  at  any  time,  use  any 
(listing- net,  drag-net,  shove-net,  or  other  net  what- 
ever ; or  any  angle,  hair,  noose,  troll,  or  spear ; or  shall 
lay  any  wears,  pots,  nets,  fish-hooks,  or  other  engines ; 
or  shall  take  any  fish  by  any  means  whatsoever,  in  any 
river,  stew,  moat,  (Kind,  or  other  water,  or  shall  be 
aiding  thereunto,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
the  water,  and  be  convicted  thereof,  within  one  month 
after  the  offence  committed,  such  offender  shall  give 
to  the  party  injured  such  satisfaction  as  a justice  shall 
appoint,  not  exceeding  treble  damages ; and  pay  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  such  sum,  not  exceeding  10».,  as 
the  justice  shall  think  lit : in  default  of  payment,  the 
said  penalties  to  be  levied  by  distress  ; or  the  offender 
to  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction,  fora  term 
not  exceeding  one  month,  unless  he  enter  into  a bond, 
with  surety,  in  a sum  not  exceeding  lo/.  never  to 
offend  in  like  manner.  Justices  are  also  authorised  to 
destroy  all  such  articles  as  before  recited  and  adapted 
to  the  taking  of  fish,  as  may  be  found  in  the  possession 
of  offenders  when  taken.  Persons  aggrieved  may 
ap|icnl  to  the  tpmrtcr  sessions,  whose  judgment  shall 
be  final. 

And  by  the  4th  and  5th  William  and  Mary,  it  is 
enacted,  That  no  person  (except  makers  and  sellers  of 
nets,  owners  of  a river  or  fishery,  authorised  fishermen 
and  their  apprentices)  shall  keep  any  net,  angle,  leap, 
pike,  or  other  engine  for  taking  of  fish.  The  proprietor 
of  any  river  or  fishery,  or  persons  by  them  authorised, 
may  seize,  and  keep  to  his  own  use,  any  engine  which 
shall  he  found  in  the  custody  of  any  person  fishing  in 
any  river  or  fishery,  without'  the  consent  of  the  owner 
or  occupier.  And  such  owner,  occupier,  or  person 
authorised  by  cither,  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  any 
justice,  In  the  day-time,  may  search  the  houses  or 
other  places  of  any  unqualified  person,  who  shall  be 
suspected  of  having  such  nets,  or  other  engines,  in  his 
possession,  and  the  same  to  seize  and  keep  to  their 
own  use,  or  cut  in  pieces  and  destroy. 

Stealing  fish  in  disguise  is  made  felony  by  the  9th 
George  I.  c.  xxii.  If  any  person  armed  and  disguised, 
shall  unlawfully  steal,  or  take  away,  any  fish,  out  of 
any  river  or  pond  (whether  armed  or  not),  shall 
unlawfully  and  maliciously  break  down  the  head  or 


mound  of  any  fish-pond,  whereby  the  fish  shall  he  lost  aN- 
and  destroyed,  or  shall  rescue  any  person  in  custody  CLING, 
for  any  such  offence,  or  procure  any  other  to  join  him 
therein,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  l>enefit  of 
clergy.  This  (commonly  called  the  Black  Act)  is  made 
perpetual  by  31st  Geo.  11.  c.  xlii. 

By  the  5th  Geo.  111.  c.  xiv.s.  1,  it  is  enacted,  That 
If  any  person  shall  enter  into  any  park  or  paddock 
enclosed,  or  into  any  garden,  orchard,  or  yard,  be- 
longing to,  or  adjoining  to,  any  dwelling-house, 
wherein  shall  be  any  river,  pond,  moat,  or  other  water, 
and,  by  any  means  whatsoever  (without  the  consent 
of  the  owner)  steal,  kill,  or  destroy,  any  fish,  bred, 
kept,  or  preserved  therein,  or  shall  be  assisting  there- 
in, or  shall  receive  or  buy  any  such  fish,  know  ing  them 
to  be  such,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  transported  for 
seven  years.  Persons  making  confession  of  such  of- 
fence, and  giving  evidence  against  an  accomplice, 
who,  In  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  convicted,  will  be 
entitled  to  a free  pardon. 

» And  by  the  same  act,  a.  3,  it  is  provided.  That  if 
any  person  shall  tukc,  kill,  or  destroy,  or  attempt  to 
take,  kill,  or  destroy,  any  fish  in  any  river  or  stream, 
pool,  pond,  or  other  water  (not  being  in  any  ]«rk  or 
paddock  enclosed,  or  in  any  srarden,  orchard,  or  yard, 
belonging  or  adjoining  to  a dwelling-house, but  in  any 
other  enclosed  ground,  being  private  property),  such 
person,  luring  thereof  convicted  by  confession,  or  the 
oath  of  one  witness  before  a justice,  shall  forfeit  five 
pounds  to  the  owner  of  the  fishery  of  such  river  or 
other  water ; and  in  default  thereof,  shall  l>c  commit- 
ted to  the  houac  of  correction  for  a time  not  exceeding 
six  months. 

By  the  1st  Eliz.  c.  xxii.  all  fishermen  are  forbidden  to 
destroy  the  fry  of  fish,  small  salmon,  and  trout,  under 
a penalty  of  80 and  by  the  4th  and  5th  Anne, for  the 
protection  of  salmon  in  the  counties  of  .Southampton 
and  Wilts,  no  salmon  shall  he  taken  between  the  1st 
of  August  and  18th  of  November.  Statutes  of  George 
I.  and  II.  forbid  the  same  fish  to  he  taken  in  the  rivers 
Severn,  Wye,  Ware,  Ouse,  &e.  under  1H  inches  long. 

It  is  held,  that  where  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  has  the 
soil  on  both  sides  of  a river,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Severn,  the  right  of  fishing  goes  with  it;  and  he,  who 
intrudes  thereon,  must  prove  his  claim  of  a free  fishery  j 
but  when  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  and  the  river  is  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Thames,  the  right 
is  presumed  to  be  common,  and  he  who  claims  a 
privilege  must  prove  it. 
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R°ac^s,  gentles,  flag  worms, 
fubs,  cow  dung  bobs, 
>rms,  brandlings. 

Rud>  to. 

Stone  fly,  green  drake,  palmer 
fly,  ant  fly,  black  fly. 

Ditto. 

Grasshopper. 

SALMCnjg^  bobs,  cow 

All  large  and  gaudy  flics,  parti- 

Minnow,  jwu-,  or 

»b»,  &c. 

cuhurly  the  genus  phryganea, 
the  common  May  fly,  dragon 
fly,  and  adder  bolt. 

samlet. 

gentles,  cadis 
brandlings. 

Stick^  or  any  gnuj]  Worm. 

^BN’cbs,gentles,wasp  gTuba, 
tgs,  cadis  worms. 

All  small  flics. 

Bits  of  smelts,  ditto 
of  shrimps,  small 
and  raw. 

Tnoi^ba,  flog  worms,  oow- 
»bs,  cadis  worms,  lob 
•sh  worms,  brandlings. 

All  flies. 

Minnow,  grasshop- 
per, beetle. 

***he  angles,  by  heating  about  the  bushes  and  hedges  of  the  neighbourhood  j 
aught,  and  observing  what  food  is  contained  in  the  intestines. 
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AnV.le,  n. 

Ax'gleo, 

Ak'cclam, 

Angular'ity, 

Ax'gI’LABLY, 

Ax'gclated, 

An'gclocs. 


F Lat.  Angulus  a corner,  flr. 
V AyfvXov,  a*fluAourf  to  curve,  to 
1 bend. 


Another  on* wcnl,  nod  *aid,  it  inljlit  vrcl  bo 
Ndturvlly  by  composition* 

Of  angler,  nod  of  slip  reflection*  5 
And  saidc  that  in  Home  wm»  nrlcbc  on. 

Ckmtu'rr.  The  Sguieret  Tale,  v.  i.  p.  420. 


A niJU>tcr-cook  ! why,  he’s  the  mao  of  men, 

For  o profcsior  I 1m*  designs,  he  draws, 

Ho  paints,  be  carres,  hr  builds,  he  fortifies, 

Makes  citadels  of  curious  fowl  anil  fish, 

Some  la*  dry-ditcher,  wine  mote*  round  with  broths ; 
Mounts  morrow-bone*  j cuts  fifty-«ji|'/«*rf  custards. 

Ihn  .Ionian's  Mas.  Xcp.  TrU 

If  neither  the  regard  of  himself,  nor  the  reverence  of  his  elders 
and  friends  prevail  with  1dm,  to  leave  hi*  vitUnss  appetite  ; then  a* 
the  time  urges,  such  engines  uf  ten  nr  God  hath  given  into  the  hand 
of  the  minister,  as  to  search  the  teuderest  angle*  of  the  heart. 

Aiillt/m's  Heaton  on  Ckurc k-Govetn. 


There  are  also  virtues,  wherein  smallness  of  quantity  has  the 
greatest  effect,  a*  a sharp  point  penetrates  easier  than  a blunt  one, 
and  as  the  angnlar  point  of  a diamond  cuts  glass. 

Bacon' 1 Ntvutn  Organ* w. 

Nor  doth  the  frog,  though  stretched  out,  or  swimming,  attain 
the  rectitude  of  mau,  or  carry  its  thigh  without  all  angularity. 

Brute*  * Vulgar  Errours. 

The  anti-face  to  this  is  your  lawyer's  face,  a contracted,  sublime, 
and  intricate  face,  full  of  quirks  and  turnings,  a lubyrioUican  face, 
now  angularly,  now  every  way  aspccted. 

Ben  Jonmn’t  Cynthia* t Revel*. 
The  cyclop*  follow'd ; but  be  sent  before 
A ribj  whleli  from  the  living  rock,  lie  tore  1 
Though  but  an  angle  reach'd  him  of  the  stone. 

Hie  mighty  fragment  was  enough  alone 

To  email  all  Acia.  I try  den's  Grid'  a Met. 

I do  not  find  any  natural  object  which  ut  angular,  and  at  the 
Mine  time  beautiful.  Indeed  few  natural  objects  are  entirely 
angular.  Burke , on  the  Sub  time  and  Beautiful. 

Solid  bodies  are  held  together  by  hooks,  and  angulout  involu- 
tions. GlanttiUe. 


Emeralds,  which  grow  in  the  fissure),  are  ordinarily  crystallized, 
or  shot  into  anguiated  figures.  H'anduard. 

Ax  out  is  generally  the  opening  or  mutual  inclina- 
tion of  two  lines  meeting  in  a point,  or  the  mutual 
inclination  and  intersection  of  three  or  more  planed 
meeting  in  one  common  point  or  vertex.  The  hitter 
is  denominated  a solid  angle. 

If  the  two  Uues  referred  to  above  be  both  straight, 
the  angle  is  said  to  be  rectilinear } if  one  be  a curve  ami 
the  other  a right  line,  it  is  a mixtiliuear  angle ; if  they 
both  be  curves,  a curvilinear  angle  j and  if  they  both 
be  arcs  of  circles,  a spherical  angle. 

Angles  are  further  distinguished  by  their  quantities 
or  measures,  or  the  purposes  to  which  these  measures 
or  angles  are  applied,  or  the  sciences  into  which  they 
arc  introduced  ; hence  we  have  u variety  of  different 
angles  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  optics,  astronomy, 
fortification,  &c.,  which  will  be  defined  in  their  proper 


places  in  this  work.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  parti-  ANGLE, 
cularize  them  in  this  place,  but  coniine  our  remarks 
to  one  or  two  cases  which  more  properly  belong  to 
this  article. 

Angle  of  contact  is  that  made  by  a curve  line  and  a 
tangent  to  it,  at  the  point  of  contact,  as  the  angle  IIIK 
(fig  6.  Miscel.  pi.  V.) 

It  is  demonstrated  by  Euclid,  that  the  angle  of  con- 
tact formed  between  a right  line,  or  tangent,  and  the 
arc  of  a circle,  is  less  than  any  right  lined  angle  w hat- 
ever, although  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  is 
of  no  magnitude  or  quantity.  This  has  been  a subject 
of  great  dispute  amongst  certain  geometricians,  in 
which  Polctarius,  Ozannm,  Clavius,  Jucquet,  Wallis, 

&c.  bore  a considerable  part ; the  two  former  and  the 
latter  contending  that  it  was  no  angle  at  all,  against 
Clavius,  who  rightly,  in  our  opinion,  maintained,  that 
it  was  not  an  actual  nullity,  although  it  was  incom- 
parable with  a rectilinear  angle  ; but  that  its  incom- 
purability  consisted,  not  in  its  being  nothing,  but  in 
Its  being  a quantity  of  a different  kind ; a surface  is 
incomparable  with  a solid ; but  it  would  be  absurd,  on 
that  account,  to  say  that  u surface  has  no  magnitude. 

Sir  Isaac  New  ton  himself  did  nut  disdain  taking 
some  part  in  this  controversy  j he  proved  that  angles 
of  contact,  although  incomparable  with  rectilinear 
angles,  might  be  compared  with  each  other,  showing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  measure  of  those  comparisons. 

Thus  the  circular  angles  of  contact  II IK,  II1L,  are. 
to  each  other  reciprocally,  us  the  square*  roots  of  the 
diameters  HM,  HN.  And  hence  the  circular  angle  of 
contact  may  be  divided  by  describing  intermediate 
circles,  into  any  number  of  parts,  ana  into  any  pro- 
portion. 

If,  instead  of  circles,  the  curves  were  [Kirubolas,  and 
the  point  of  contact  I I,  the  common  vertex  of  their  axis, 
the  angles  of  contact  w ould  then  be  reciprocally  as  the 
square  roots  of  their  parameters  ; but  in  elliptical  and 
hyperbolic  angles  of  contact,  these  will  be  reciprocally 
as  the  square  roots  of  the  ratios  compounded  of  the 
ratios  of  the  parameters  and  of  the  transverse  axis. 

Solid  Angle.  We  have  already  stated  that  a solid  Solid  so  git. 
angle  is  that  made  by  the  meeting  of  three  or  more 
plane  angles  which  are  not  in  the  same  plane.  It  may 
otherwise  be  defined,  as  the  angular  space  included 
between  several  plane  surfaces,  or  one  or  more  curve 
surfaces,  meeting  in  the  point  which  forms  the  summit 
of  the  angle. 

Adopting  the  latter  definition,  it  has  been  shown 
by  Dr.  Gregory,  in  the  third  volume  of  Dr  Hutton's 
Course  of  Mathematics,  that  solid  angles  hour  just  the 
same  relation  to  the  spherical  surfaces  which  form  their 
base,  as  a plane  angle  does, to  the  arc  of  the  circle  by 
which  it  is  subtended.  That  is,  supposing  a sphere  to 
lie  described  about  the  \crtex  of  the  solid  angle  as  a 
centre,  ami  the  planes  by  which  it  is  cum  prised  to  be 
produced,  these  will  cut  off  a certain  portion  of  the 
spherical  surfaces,  which  is  assumed  as  the  measure  of 
the  solid  angle.  A similar  idea  was  suggested  by 
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ANGLE.  Albert  Girard,  in  his  Inccntiom  NouveUes  at  V Algebra; 
"*  but  it  seems  wholly  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  urn- 
sea/  tbcmntioians  ; nntJ  *1*®  iocomparability  of  solid  angles 
. with  each  other  has  been  obstinately  maintained  by 
v ~ many  celebrated  geometricians. 

Nothing  is,  however,  more  obvious  than  that  with 
resjvect  to  their  absolute  magnitude  ; these  angles  are 
ns  simply  measured  as  plane  angles,  and  that  they 
may  be  divided,  multiplied,  &c.  after  the  same  manner, 
whether  they  form  on  the  sphere  itself  a triangle,  poly- 
gon,  or  circle : all  that  can  be  objected  is,  that  they 
may  be  equal,  and  not  similar  ; but  this  is  no  more 
than  happens  to  every  quantity  which  has  reference  to 
three  dimensions. 

If  we  assume  the  whole  surface  of  any  sphere  de- 
scribed about  the  vertex  of  a solid  angle  as  n centre, 
ns  IOOO,  or  that  of  the  hemisphere  1000,  or  any  other 
uuml»er  at  pleasure,  and  then  compute  the  area  of  the 
spherical  base  of  that  angle  on  the  sphere,  we  shall 
buve  the  specific  value  of  the  solid  angle  in  question  ; 
and  ns  the  surface  thus  cut  off  by  the  planes,  containing 
certain  solid  angles,  is  readily  computed,  it  may  not 
lie  amiss  to  state  a few  of  the  principal  results,  as  they 
are  given  in  the  work  above  referred  to. 

Tlius,  with  respect  to  the  right  prism,  with  an  equi- 
lateral triangular  base,  each  solid  angle  is  formed  by 
planes  which  make,  respectively,  angles  of  90*,  90%  and 
GO"  j consequently  90*  + 90°'  + 60*  — 1 ho"  = 60"  is 
the  measure  of  such  an  angle,  compared  with  3G0",  as 
the  maximum,  and  is  therefore  one-sixth  of  the  maxi- 
mum angle ; or,  which  is  the  same,  it  will  cut  off 


4 th  of  the  hemispherical  surface.  In  like  manner,  a ANGLE, 
right  prism  'with  a square  base  will  cut  off  one-fourth  — 
of  the  hemispherical  surface  ; ami  in  the  same  way 
may  the  measures  of  the  solid  angles  of  the  following  v bA‘ 
figures  be  determined : v 

Right-angled  prism,  with 


triangular  base 

= 4. 1000, 

square  base 

= IOOO, 

pentagonal  base 

= vw.  1000, 

hexagonal  base 

= ,v  1000, 

licptagonnl 

= T>t.  IOOO, 

octagonal 

= A- 1000, 

nonagonal 

= 1000, 

decagonal 

= TV  IOOO, 

undccagonal 

= ,y  1000, 

duodccagonal 

= n.  1000, 

w-gonal 

= 1000. 

2 m 

Hence,  it  may  be  deduced,  that  each  angle  of  a 
regular  prism,  with  a triangular  base,  is  half  each  solid 
angle  of  a prism,  with  a regular  hexagonal  base.  Each 
with  a regular 

square  base=  \ of  each,  with  regular  octangular  base, 
pentagonal  = 4 of  each,  with  decagonal 

hexagonal  = 4 of  each,  with  , duodccagonal 
4 m-gonal  =^j^of each,  with  m-gonal 

For  other  measures  and  properties  of  these  angles, 
we  refer  to  the  volume  of  Dr.  Hutton's  Course  of  Ma- 
thematics before  quoted. 


ANGLES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Tarn,  Low  er  Languedoc,  arondissement  ofCastres. 
It  is  the  head  of  a canton,  19  leagues  W.  of  Montpe- 
lier, and  contains  2,500  inhabitants. 

Angles,  or  Angle,  in  Ancient  History,  a tribe  of 
the  Sucvi,  mentioned  by  C«sar,  as  the  most  daring  and 
noble  spirited  of  all  the  Germans.  Their  final  settle- 


A  N G L 


ANGLESEA,  an  island  of  the  Irish  sea,  now  form- 
ing one  of  the  six  counties  of  North  Wales,  from  which 
it  is  sqiohitcd  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Menai.  Its 
Homan  name  was  Mona,  from  the  ancient  British,  Mon, 
which  is  conjectured  by  Rowland,  in  his  Mona  Antiqua 
Restauratu,  to  allude  to  its  forming  the  terminating 
point  of  the  British  territories  in  this  direction.  It 
was  also  called,  by  the  ancient  Britons,  Ynys  Dowyll, 
or  the  Shady  island,  and  Ynys  y Cedcirn,  from  its 
|K>werful  chiefs  ; and  seems  to  have  received  its  pre- 
sent name,  Anglcsca,  units  conquest  by  Egbert.  Bede 
rails  this  island  and  thnt  of  Man,  the  Mcnav  ian  isles. 
The  channel  of  Mcnai,  both  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
and  English  conquests  of  this  island,  appears  to  have 
been  much  narrower  than  at  present,  and  there  arc 
traces  of  an  isthmus  near  Forthaeth-’hwy,  which 
would  induce  the  supposition  of  its  having  once  joined 
the  main  land  of  Caernarvonshire. 


ments  were  toward  the  north  of  the  Elbe,  and  the 
district  of  Anglcn,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswiek,  seems 
still  to  retain  their  name.  This  is  the  tribe  which, 
according  to  Rapin  and  many  other  writers,  gave  the 
name  of  Englund  to  the  subjects  of  our  Egbert,  early 
in  the  ninth  century. 


E S E A 


Anglesoa  is  of  an  irregular  triangular  form,  indented 
throughout  with  bays  and  creeks.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  is  about  20  miles,  and 
its  breadth,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  16  miles, 
containing  upwards  of  200,000  acres  of  land.  It  is 
divided  into  six  hundreds,  Llyfon,  Maltese Ul,  Mcnai, 
Talybolion,  Twicelyn,  and  Tyinkethwy,  which  com- 
prise twenty-four  parishes,  and  four  market-towns, — 
Bcautnuris, 'Holyhead,  Lnnerchymcdd,  nnd  Newburgh. 
By  the  latest  population  returns,  it  appears  to  contain 
33,806  inhabitants,  9,766  of  whom  arc  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  2,614  in  trade  or  manufactures. 

This  island  has  no  streams  of  any  importance,  or 
that  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  burden  ; but  its  har- 
bours are  both  numerous  and  convenient.  That  of 
Beaumaris,  with  its  two  creeks,  Holyhead  and  Aln- 
wick, is  taken  as  a member  of  the  port  of  Chester. 
Red-wharf  bay,  to  the  north  of  Beaumaris,  is  said  to 
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ANGLE-  be  capable  of  being  made  very  safe  and  commodious 
SEA.  at  a small  expense,  and  Dulas  bay  is  a considerable 
outlet  for  the  lead-mines  in  its  vicinity.  Aberfraw  was 
anciently  a port  of  consequence,  and  the  chief  seat  of 
the  princes  of  North  Woles.  The  other  harbours  are 
Berth- Ilangdy,  Cemlyn,  or  Crooked  Pool  bay,  and 
Maldracth,  or  Maltraeth,  on  the  western  side.  The 
climate  is  considerably  milder  than  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties of  North  Wales ; but  is  rendered  unhealthy,  in  the 
autumn,  by  the  frequent  fogs  that  hang  over  the 
island,  and  which  subject  the  inhabitants  to  agues. 
Tl»e  general  aspect  of  the  country,  which  was  certainly 
once  remarkable  for  its  woods,  is  naked  and  uninviting, 
with  the  exception  of  u small  portion  of  it,  bordering 
on  the  Mcnai  straits.  There  arc  no  considerable 
mountains,  hills,  or  vallics,  to  diversify  the  scenery  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  are  unenclosed.  Even 
on  the  shores  of  the  strait,  the  trees  are  considerably 
stinted  in  their  growth,  under  the  south-west  winds. 
" May  the  inhabitants,'*  says  Fuller,  “ be  like  the 
land  they  live  in,  which  appears  worse  than  it  is;  seem- 
ing barren  but  really  fruitful,  and  uflbrding  plenty. of 
good  wheat,” 

The  soil  is,  upon  the  whole,  remarkably  productive, 
and  amply  watered  by  natural  rivulets  for  the  purposes 
of  vegetation.  " Mon  Maui  Cymbry,”  Angleaea  is  the 
mother  of  Woles,  was  a proverb  of  former  times,  ac- 
cording to  Fuller,  *' * because  when  other  counties  faile, 
she  plentifully  feedeth  them  with  provision  ; and  is  said 
to  afford  com  enough  to  sustain  all  Wales.”  But  it 
appears  to  have  been  considerably  neglected  until  a 
very  recent  period,  and  even  now  large  marshes  remain 
unarained,  which  would  promise  to  afford  rich  gra2ing 
pastures.  The  soil  is  principally  a fine  loamy  sand, 
and,  though  sometimes  shallow,  will  yield  very  heavy 
crops ; the  marine  sand  of  the  mouth  of  the  creeks 
forms  an  excellent  manure.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
are  its  principal  productions,  of  which,  in  good  seasons, 
10,000  quarters  are  exported  to  the  main  land.  The 
black  cattle  of  Anglcsca  have  also  long  been  distin- 
guished. In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there 
are  accounts  of  three  thousand  head  being  sent  off  the 
island  in  one  year ; and,  by  the  latest  returns,  thin 
number  has  been  increased  to  twelve,  thirteen,  and 
fifteen  thousand.  To  these  exports  are.added  annually, 
about  five  thousand  hogs ; sheep,  large  quantities  of 
wax,  honey,  tallow',  and  hides.  In  turning  up  the  soil, 
numerous  trees  are  found,  in  a remarkable  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  generally  so  black  and  hard  as  to  form 
very  neat  and  serviceable  articles  of  household  use. 

Mineral*.  The  mineral  productions  of  Anglesey  are  both  valuable 
and  curious.  Quarries,  yielding  excellent  breccia  for 
mill- stones,  and  some  few  marble  quarries,  are  worked 
with  success  ; the  latter  principally  of  the  gray  and 
white  marble.  Pennant  speaks  of  a green  amianthus, 
or  brittle  asbestos,  found  in  great  plenty,  in  a marble  of 
that  colour,  near  Rhoscolin.  Some  good  coal-mines 
have  been  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  and 
particularly  on  the  western  shores.  Lead  ore  is  also 
found  here,  in  and  around  the  Parys’  mountain,  the 
copper  of  w hich  is  the  most  important  mineral  of  the 
island.  “ I visited  Tryselwyn  mountain,”  says  Mr. 
Pennant,  " on  part  of  which,  railed  Parys’  mountain 
(probably  from  a llob.  Pans’  who  was  chamberlain 
of  North  Wales  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV'.),  is  the 
most  considerable  body  of  copper  ore  perhaps  ever 
known.  The  external  aspect  of  the  hill  is  extremely 
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rude,  and  rises  into  enormous  rocks  of  coarse  white  aNGLE- 
quart2.  The  ore  is  lodged  in  a basin,  or  hollow;  and  SEA. 
has  on  one  side  a small  lake,  on  whose  waters,  dis-  Vs-»~'v  ~m-J 
tasteful  as  those  of  Avernus,  no  bird  is  ever  knowrn  to 
alight.  The  whole  aspect  of  this  tract  has,  by  the  mi- 
neral operations,  assumed  a most  savage  appearance. 
Suffocating  fumes  of  the  burning  heaps  of  copper  arise 
in  all  parts,  and  extend  their  baleful  influence  tor  miles 
around.  In  the  adjacent  parts,  vegetation  is  nearly 
destroyed  : even  the  mosses  and  lichens  of  the  rocks 
have  perished  j and  nothing  seems  capable  of  resisting 
the  fumes  but  the  purple  Melic  grass  (Melira  csrulca), 
which  flourishes  in  abundance.  1 have  little  doubt  but 
that  the  ore  has  been  w orked  at  in  a very  distant  pe- 
riod. Vestiges  of  the  ancient  operations  appear  in 
several  parts,  carried  on  by  trenching,  and  by  heating 
the  rocks  intensely,  then  suddenly  pouring  on  water, 
so  as  to  muse  them  to  crack  or  scale,  thus  awkwardly 
supplying  the  place  of  gunpowder.  Pieces  of  charcoal 
are  also  found,  which  prove  that  wood  was  made  use 
of  for  that  purpose.”  “ It  is  certain  that  the  Romans 
were  the  undertakers  of  these  mines ; and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  they  sent  the  ore  to  Cacr  lien  to  be 
smelted,  the  place  where  the  famous  cake  of  copper 
was  discovered.”  Further  on,  he  says,  “ The  body  of 
copper  ore  is  of  unknown  extent.  The  thickness  has 
been  ascertained  in  some  places,  by  the  driving  of  a 
level  under  it,  several  years  ago,  and  it  was  found  to 
be  in  some  places  twenty-four  yards.  The  ore  is  mostly 
of  the  kind  called  by  Cronstead,  Pyrites  cupri  flavo 
viridescens ; and  contains  vast  quantities  of  sulphur. 

It  varies  in  degrees  of  goodness ; some  of  it  is  rich,  but 
the  greater  part  poor  in  quality.  There  arc  other  spe- 
cies of  copper  ore  found  here.  Of  late,  a vein  of  Py- 
rites cupri  griseus,  of  Cronstcad,  about  seven  yards 
wide,  has  been  discovered,  near  the  west  end  of  the 
mountain  ; some  is  of  an  iron  gray,  some  quite  black ; 
the  first  contains  161bs.  of  copper  for  lOOlbs.  the  last 
40.  An  ore  has  been  lately  found  in  form  of  loose 
earth,  of  a dark  purplish  colour,  and  the  best  of  it 
has  produced  better  than  8 in  30.  Some  years  ago, 
above  30  lbs.  of  native  copper  was  found  in  driving  a 
level  through  a turbary  ; some  was  in  form  of  moss, 
some  in  very  thin  leaves.  It  is  quarried  out  of  the  bed 
in  vast  masses ; is  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  the 
most  pure  part  is  sold  raw',  at  the  rate  of  about  3 /.  to 
6/.  per  ton,  or  sent  to  the  smelting-houses  of  the  re- 
spective companies,  to  be  melted  into  metal.” 

" Nature  hath  been  profuse  in  bestow  ing  her  mineral 
favours  on  this  spot ; for  above  the  copper  ore,  anti  not 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a yard  beneath,  the  com- 
mon soil,  is  a betl  of  yellowish  greasy  clay,  from  one  to 
four  yards  thick,  containing  lead  ore  ; and  yielding 
from  6*00  to  1,000  lbs.  weight  of  lead  from  one  ton; 
and  one  ton  of  the  metal  yields  not  less  than  57  ounces 
of  silver.  Mixed  with  the  earth  are  frequently  certain 
parts  of  the  colour  of  cinnabar ; whether  these  are 
.symptomatic  of  the  sulphureous  arsenical  silver  ores, 
or  of  quicksilver,  I will  not  pretend  to  decide.” 

The  history  of  the  modern  discovery  of  the  value  of  Hixtnrvof 
this  mountain  is  curious  ♦ — A Mr.  Alexander  Frazier,  thy  P*ry*‘ 
visiting  Anglcsea  toexplore  the  mines,  in  1763,  so  con-  ,mn*JU 
fidently  represented  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bailey,  the  then  pro- 
prietor, his  expectations  of  the  metal  that  might  be  ob- 
tained there,  as  to  induce  him  to  sink  several  shafts.  All 
of  them, however,  were  quickly  overflowed  wrlthwotcr.  I n 
1761,  .Sir  Nicholas  insisted  upon  the  lease  of  this  maun- 
4 r 
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ANGLE-  tain  beiug  taken  with  that  of  PenrhynDdumine.inCacr- 
REA.  narvonshire,  by  Messrs.  Roe  and  Co.  of  Macclesfield. 
Their  first  trials  U|»on  this  property  were  equally  unsuc- 
cessful ; and  the  little  profit  on  what  was  discovered, 
was  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  loss  of  working  it. 
Their  agent,  at  last,  \uu>  u]>on  the  point  of  abandon- 
ing the  shafts,  when  imagining  that  a spring  of 
water,  near  a place  now  ealled  the  Golden  Venture, 
must  conte  from  a liody  of  mineral,  he  fortuuutdy 
penetrated  to  the  solid  muss  of  copper  ore,  which 
has  since  been  so  productive;  and  which  he  found, on 
the  tith  of  Msirch,  1769,  at  the  depth  of  seven  feet 
from  the  surface.  The  anniversary  of  this  discovery  is 
regularly  kept  among  the  miners,  who  have  greatly 
increased  the  population  of  the  island.  From  1,500 
to  9,000  men  were  constantly  employed  here  some  few 
years  ago,  who,  with  other  dependent  workmen  and 
tlieir  families,  made  up  from  8 to  It), (XX)  persons, 
obtaining  their  living  from  this  remarkable  mountain. 
The  prosperity  of  the  port  of  Arulwich  wholly  originated 
in  its  connection  with  these  mines.  Of  late  years, 
bow  ever,  they  have  not  been  so  productive } the  num- 
ber of  miners  bping  reduced,  in  1809,  to  less  than  one 
half  of  the  number  in  Mr.  Pennant's  time. 

M<wle  of  The  mode  of  working  the  ore  in  this  mountain  is 
ywluBf  peculiar,  |>erhupfl,  to  itself.  As  it  lies  not  in  veins, 
but  in  a solid  mass,  it  is  extracted  by  direct  labour  on 
the  body  of  the  rnciul,  w hich  is  laid  open  in  consider- 
able pits.  The  sides  of  these  excavutions  are  gene- 
rally perpendicular  j but,  for  convenience,  or  to  follow 
a richer  body  of  copper,  passages  of  every  shape  arc 
cut  into  the  mountain,  and  supported  by  arches  and 
columns  of  metal.  This  manner  of  working  in  quarries 
open  to  the  day,  is  said  to  be  very  favourable  to  the 
health  of  the  miners.  The  sides  of  the  chasms  are 
bordered  by  a sort  of  wooden  platform,  to  which  w ind- 
lasses are  fixed,  and  workmen  are  sus]»ended  from 
them,  wrho  procure  the  greatest  part  of  the  ore  hy 
means  of  pickaxes,  directed  against  the  pcrjicndirular 
face  of  the  hollow.  In  other  part*  of  the  mountain,  they 
resort  to  blasting  by  gun  powder,  ofw  hich  several  tons  are 
used  annually  for  this  purpose  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Tli core, thus  obtained  in  small  pieces, is  further  broken 
by  hammers,  and  then  submitted  to  the  operation  of  fire- 
kilns.  These  are  brick -vaulted  passages,  ofubout  the 
height  of  a man, and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  wide.  Attached 
to  one  end  is  an  apartment  connected  w ith  the  kiln  by 
three  flues,  which  are  designed  to  collect  the  sulphur  ; 
or,  according  to  a recent  improvement,  this  ajiartment 
is  on  a level  with  the  top  of  the  ore,  and  the  whole 
is  of  the  shape  of  our  lime-kilns.  When  the  ore  has 
been  properly  heated  by  coal,  the  oxidation  of  the 
metal  itself,  and  the  formation  of  portions  of  the  sul- 
phur into  sulphuric  acid,  maintain  the*  combustion  ; 
while  the  rest  of  the  sulphur,  collected  into  vajamr  at 
top,  falls  down  in  the  finest  flowers  of  brimstone. 
These,  being  melted  in  adjacent  apartments,  arc  formed 
into  the  stone-brimstone  of  the  shops.  Sometimes,  one 
or  two  thousand  tons  of  ore  are  burnt  together  in  these 
chambers. 

After  this  operation,  which  reduces  it  to  a fourth  of 
the  quantity,  the  metal  is  dressed  and  washed,  when 
the  superior  ore  is  dried  and  transferred  to  the  rever- 
beratory furnaces  of  the  neighbouring  shores.  The  in- 
ferior ores  are  committed  to  furnaces  on  the  spot,  which 
produce  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a hundred  weight  of 
copper  from  12  cwt.  of  ore. 


The  water  which  exudes  from  the  crevices  of  the  ANGLE- 
mountoins,  or  in  drawn  up  by  pumps  into  pita  on  the  SEA* 
surface,  is  a still  more  profitable  source  of  pure  copper. 

These  pits  are  about  30  feet  in  length,  two  in  depth,  v&luenfihc 
and  four  broad,  connected  by  pools,  which  serve  as  a water, 
reservoir  for  the  water  in  different  stages  of  the  process. 

Into  them  is  carefully  emptied  the  water  with  which 
the  ore  has  been  washed,  which  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  copper  in  common  with  the  waters  of 
the  mountain  •,  and  old  iron,  or  plates  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  being  immersed  therein,  the  copper  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  a dull  red  powder.  If  pure,  this 
precipitate  will  yield  88  per  cent,  of  pure  copper j but 
from  mixture  with  the  clay,  seldom  averages  more  than 
53  |ier  cent.  The  water  that  has  been  drawn  off  into 
the  reservoirs,  affords  an  oxy-sulphate,  which  dcfNisits 
a yellow  ochre  that  forms  a considerable  article  of  com- 
merce with  the  port  of  Liverpool.  Green  vitriol  and 
alum  ure  yielded  by  a similar  process  from  these  pits. 

A few  linen  and  woollen  cloths  are  the  only  manu- 
factures of  Anglesea  the  herring  fishery  has  been 
cultivated  with  considerable  success  on  tlic  shores  ; 
and  abundance  of  shell  fish  are  found  in  the  bays  and 
inlets.  The  Penmon  oysters  are  much  esteemed. 

From  the  port  of  Holyhead,  the  London  mails  and  Holybesd. 
packets  sail  regularly  for  Ireland  ; this  port  has  re- 
ceived, in  consequence,  considerable  attention  from 
government,  within  the  last  ten  years  j and  a project 
is  still  entertained  of  throwing  a chain  bridge  across 
the  strait  of  Menal,  to  connect  Anglesea  with  the  main 
land.  In  the  most  convenient  part  it  would  require 
only  one  arch  of  the  span  of  500  feet. 

Anglesea,  according  to  many  a chronicle, was  the  chief  Ancient 
seat  of  Druidical  superstition.  One  of  its  ancient  names, 
before  mentioned,  Ynys  Dowyll,  the  Shady  island,  evi-  ® 
dently  alludes  to  the  grovesoftliisremarkabtepriesthood  j 
but  the  nnnals  of  Tacitus  supply  us  with  the  only  his- 
torical data  upon  this  subject,  on  which  we  can  safely 
rely.  When  the  Roman  general  Suetonius  Pauli nus 
had  subdued  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  the  Britons, 
a.  n.  59,  he  is  said  to  hate  effected  a passage  for 
his  infantry  over  the  Mcnai,  in  flat-bottomed  boats, 
while  the  cavalry  readily  swum  across  the  strait,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  last  remnant  of  the  ancient  race.  Before 
they  had  well  effected  a landing,  the  Druids  called 
their  votaries  of  both  sexes  round  the  spot  (rauliebre 
ct  fanaticum  ogmen) ; the  women  with  dishevelled 
locks,  running  amongst  their  countrymen  carrying 
torches,  and  echoing  the  imprecations  of  the  priests, 
whose  followers  mad*  u manly  hut  vain  resistance.  So 
incensed  was  the  Uoman  general  at  this  opposition,  and 
at  the  rites  of  their  horrid  superstition,  which  taught 
them,  it  is  said,  to  sacrifice  tlieir  enemies  to  the  gods } 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  the  few  that  escaped 
from  the  battle  into  the  fires  which  they  had  prepared 
for  their  captives.  Their  groves  were  now  burnt  or 
cut  down,  and  their  altars  und  temples  overturned ; hot 
before  the  extirpation  of  the  Druids  could  be  completed, 
the  Roman  army  was  recalled  to  Britain  by  a general 
insurrection  of  the  provinces  in  their  rear.  This  circum- 
stance afforded  the  chiefs  an  opportunity  to  regain  their 
independence,  and  re-establish  their  religion,  which 
wnsnot  finally  eradicated  until  about  fifteen  years  from 
this  date,  when,  nftcr  an  incalculable  loss,  according  to 
Tacitus,  both  of  blood  and  treasure,  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans,  Julius  Agricola  finally  subdued  the  island. 

On  tlic  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  the 
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ANCLE-  princes  of  Cambria,  were  recalled  to  their  ancient  so- 
SEA.  vereignty,  and  Cndvvallan,  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
ANGOLA  Cynelhltn  line  of  Druids,  made  Aberfraw  the  metropo- 
> ni_  j 1U  of  the  northern  principality.  At  this  place  his  suces- 
sors  held  their  .seat,  until  the  conquest  of  the  island  by 
Egbert,  at  the  period  of  his  uniting  the  Saxon  heptar- 
chy into  one  government.  The  English  monarch  met, 
at  first,  with  a valiant  and  successful  resistance  j but 
finally  overwhelmed  its  brave  inhabitants  by  numbers, 
and  the  ancient  line  of  their  princes  ultimately  ceased 
in  the  person  of  Llewellyn,  a.  d.  128?.  The  anny  of 
Egbert  is  said  to  have  passed  over  by  a bridge  of  boats, 
at  the  same  point  of  the  Welsh  coast  from  w hich  the 
Romans  invaded  tha  island.  This  is  now  called  Moel 
y Don,  one  of  the  five  ferries  between  Anglesen  and 
the  Welsh  shore. 

Edward  I.  according  to  HoUingshend,  built  the  castle 
of  Beaumaris,  to  secure  the  quiet  possession  of  this 
island,  and  to  overawe  the  Welsh.  It  was  long  governed 
by  a constable  and  captain  of  the  town,  an  office  of  con- 
siderable authority  in  these  parts.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  island  was  first  regularly  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  England  ; and  constituted  a county  of  the 


principality,  sending  two  members  to  parliament.  In  ANGLE- 
1648,  it  made  a noble  stand  in  favour  of  Charles  I. 
against  the  forces  of  the  parliament,  and  all  the  male  ANGOLA 
inhabitants  from  16  years  of  age  to  60,  devoted  them-  v ^ ^ 

selves  to  assist  the  royal  cause.  Several  plans  were  v 
partially  acted  upon  at  this  time,  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting the  king  at  liberty  when  he  was  a prisoner  in  Ca- 
risbrooko  castle,  Isle  of  Wight ; but  the  garrison  was 
finally  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  parliamentary  forces, 
and  the  inhabitants  to  submit  to  a mulct  of  nearly 
20,000/.  to  be  relieved  from  the  sequestration  of  their 
estates. 

The  crotnlccs,  or  supposed  altars  of  the  Druids,  are 
still  found  in  Anglesen,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Great  Britain.  The  larger  ones  are  formed  by  one 
immense  flat  stone  ; at  the  end  of  W'hich  is  a smaller 
one,  both  being  in  an  inclined  position,  and  surrounded 
by  others  at  a short  distance,  to  the  number  of  eigbt 
or  nine.  Some  have  conjectured  them  to  be  sepulchral 
monuments  ; twenty-eight  of  them  are  said  to  be  found 
here.  Anglesea  lies  at  an  average  distance  of  250 
miles  N.  W.  from  London ; Beaumaris  241  miles, 
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ANGLIA,  EAST,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  founded  on  the  eastern 
const  of  Britain,  under  twelve  chiefs  of  the  Angles, 
the  survivor  of  whom,  Uffa,  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  the  East-Angles,  in  571.  This  kingdom,  whose 
breadth  was  55,  and  length  80  miles,  was  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  Mercia,  on  the  8.  by  the  kingdom  of  Essex, 
on  the  N.  and  the  E.  by  the  Humber,  and  the  German 
ocean.  It  comprised  the  present  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  part  of  Cambridgeshire,  containing  the 
principal  towns  of  Norwich,  Thetford,  Ely,  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  last  monarch  of  this  kingdom,  Ethelbert, 
succeeded  Ethelred  in  790,  ami  two  years  after  was 
murdered  by  Uffa,  king  of  Mercia,  who  united  this 
district  to  his  own  dominions. 

ANGLICISE,  c.\  rr  r „ v u 

As'omchm.  / To  EnSbsh  i to  ““Ae  Engluh. 


That  whirh  ra$t*  oar  proficiency  therein  so  much  behind,  in  nor 
time  b»*t  partly  in  too  oft  wile  vacancies  give*  Inrth  Ls  *rhr*ol*  and 
tmireraitirx,  partly  in  n preposterous  exaction,  farcing  the  empty 
wit*  of  children  to  compare  theme?,  rentes,  and  orations,  which 
are  tli*  act*  of  ripest  Judgment,  • • • beside*  the  ill  habit  which 
tbrv  get  of  wretched  I wiri»a riling  iiyninst  the  Latin  and  Greek 
idioms,  with  their  nntutor’d  a-gUcitnu,  odious  to  be  read. 

Shimon,  on  Etiurmlui*. 

It  was  apparently  his  principal  endeavour  to  avoid  all  harshness 


and  severity  of  diction ; he  is  therefore  sometimes  verbose  in  his 
transition?  and  connections,  and  sometimes  descends  too  much  to 
tiw  language  of  conversation ; yet  if  his  language  had  been  less 
uliomaticul,  it  might  have  loot  somewhat  of  it*  genuine  anglicit** 
Johtuan  t I.ije  ttf  Addison. 

Tlic  same  place  and  powers,  which  7 had  la  the  Greek  language, 
he  [the  letter  L'j  stood  fully  intitlcd  to  in  the  English ; and  that 
therefore  of  right  he  ought  to  be  possessed  of  the  place  of  7 even  In 
all  Greek  word*  Angludti.  KdwartT t C*m.  Crit. 

ANGLICUS,  or  Anglic  an  C9  Sudor,  in  Medicine, 
the  sweating  sickness,  once  an  English  endemic  of 
great  prevalence,  but  now  no  longer  known. 

ANGLO- CALVINISTS,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  a 
term  which  has  been  sometimes  applied  to  the  member* 
of  the  church  of  England,  by  those  who  allege  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  to  be  a modification  of  Calvinism. 

ANGLO-SAXON,  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Saxons,  who  originally  settled  in  England,  in  distinc- 
tion from  pure  Saxon,  as  well  as  from  modern  English, 
of  which  it  contains  the  root  and  substance.  Also  the 
name  of  the  |>eople  who  conquered  England  after  the 
Romans  had  abandoned  it,  and  who  spoke  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language.  These  subjects,  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other,  will  he  found  to  receive  our 
particular  attention  in  the  proper  period  of  our  Histo- 
rical Division. 


ANGOLA. 


ANGOLA,  a district  of  the  coast  of  W.  Africa, 
whose  limits  are  variously  described  by  geographers. 
Angola  Proper  was  formerly  a province  of  Congo, 
bounded  by  the  Danda  river  Northwards,  the  Coanza 
on  the  South,  and  extending  to  unknow  n limits  of  the 
interior  eastward.  The  sovereigns  of  this  district, 
however,  becoming  independent,  conquered  the  king- 
ck>m  of  Benguela,  on  the  South,  an  far  os' Cape  Negro, 
in  lat.  164,  21/  ; and  the  whole  of  this  line  of  coast, 
being  nearly  500  miles  in  length,  has  been  generally 


included  in  the  name  of  Angola.  A recent  traveller, 
indeed,  asserts  (M.  Degrandpre)  that  the  coast,  us 
high  up  as  to  the  1st  degree  of  S.  lat.  is  mercantile!)- 
known  as  that  of  Angola ; w lule  the  whole  of  the  in- 
terior bears  the  name  of  Congo ; and,  according  to 
every  modem  account  (including  that  of  the  late  ex- 
pedition under  Captain  Tuckey),  the  inhabitants  of  this 
line  of  coast  are  all  of  similar  manner*  and  character, 
and  speak  the  same  language  ; which  differs  materially 
from  that  of  the  nations  of  Northern  Africa. 
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ANGOLA. 


ANGOLA.  The  Portuguese  writers  describe  tliis  country  us  bc- 
- 'y— mS  mg  originally  divided  into  seventeen  provinces,  eleven 
of  which  became  subject  to  the  king  of  Portugal  in  the 
fifteenth  ami  sixteenth  centuries. 

The  Danda  and  Connza  ure  the  principal  rivers,  us 
Angola  lias  generally  been  considered.  At  their  en- 
trance into  the  Atlantic  they  ure  not  more  than  70  or 
80  miles  from  each  other ; but  diverge  to  a much 
greater  distance  in  the  interior,  as  far  as  their  courses 
have  been  traced.  The  former  has  been  supposed  to  be 
navigable  for  about  30  leagues,  and  receives  the  Leu- 
calc,  and  several  minor  streams  in  its  progress  to  the 
coast.  The  Coanza  Is  a much  larger  stream,  nnd  has 
been  navigated  130  miles  inward  to  Cauihambo,  a Por- 
tuguese fortress.  It  is  more  than  a league  wide  at  its 
mouth,  where,  as  well  as  for  several  leagues  upward,  it 
is  adorned  by  various  islands. 

St.  Paulo  de  Loanda,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
settlements  in  this  direction,  is  a considerable  and  well- 
built  town.  It  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, in  S.  lot.  8*,  35'.  The  houses,  which  arc  full 
3,000  in  number,  and  inhabited  solely  by  the  European 
settlers,  are  built  of  stone  ? nnd  the  streets  are  wide 
and  regular.  The  natives,  who  are  still  more  numer- 
ous than  the  Portuguese,  inhabit  the  meanest  huts  in 
the  vicinity.  As  the  commerce  of  the  whole  coast, 
and  indeed  all  that  is  correctly  known  of  it,  has  arisen 
from  the  abominable  traffic  in  slaves,  immense  num- 
bers of  them  life  employed  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
Portuguese  provinces,  from  whence  they  are  continually 
transferred  to  the  Brazils.  The  Jesuits,  who  arc  the 
priests  of  the  district,  are  said  to  have  at  least  1,200 
under  their  control.  The  ecclesiastical  and  charitable 
edifices  of  Loanda  are  numerous  and  well-endowed. 
It  is  a bishop's  see,  and  remarkable  for  the  magnifi- 
cence with  which  the  festivals  of  the  Catholic  church 
are  celebrated.  Here  is  also  a commodious  port,  with 
u sheltered  roadstead  of  half  a mile  in  breadth,  op- 
posite to  which  is  the  island  of  Loanda,  which  sup- 
plies the  city  with  water,  and  is  well  inlinbited.  This 
Island  is  five  leagues  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth, 
and  presents,  with  its  fine  churches  nnd  convent,  an  en- 
gaging prospect  from  the  sea.  See  Loanda. 

Prom  the  southern  limits  of  Angola,  near  ('ape 
Negro,  commences  a remarkable  range  of  mountains, 
which  extend  into  the  interior  in  a N.  E.  direction, 
nnd  many  of  which  arc  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
Of  their  exact  height  we  have  no  dimensions  t but 
the  Portuguese  call  them  Monti  Preddi  nnd  Monti 
Nivosi,  from  their  bright  anil  snow-clod  appearance  ; 
nnd  the  highest  summit  Cambambo.  The  melted 
snow  is  said  to  rush  from  them  in  torrents  during 
the  summer  season,  and  to  form  immense  sheets  of 
water  at  their  base.  On  the  Cambambo  is  a silver 
mine,  all  approach  to  which  is  guarded  with  great 
jealousy  by  the  Portuguese.  The  plains  of  this  region 
feed  large  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  mules.  The  cle- 
phunt,  and  the  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  and  the  tiger,  rush 
from  the  mountains  in  gTCat  numbers,  and  find  abun- 
dant prey. 

Most  of  the  tropical  fruits  and  grains,  particularly 
maize,  or  Turkey  wheat,  arc  found  between  theft'1  nnd 
12*  of  latitude,  together  with  the  xnanhioc,  itnjwirtcd 
from  the  Wen  Indies,  and  which  is  made  into  a coarse 
kind  of  bread;  The  Portuguese  assume  the  merit  of 
having  introduced  most  of  the  fruit-trees  which  flourish 
here,  but  their  accounts  of  the  country  are  generally 


so  fabulous,  and  of  such  remote  date,  that  we  cart  ANGOLA, 
hardly  either  credit  or  controvert  them.  The  palm,  ■— J 

the  banana,  and  bocova-trees,  everywhere  abound ; 
and  appear  to  attain  to  unusual  height  and  beauty. 

Of  the  former,  the  most  common  is,  a tree  which 
yields  n fruit,  containing  many  kernels  of  the  size 
of  a filbert,  which  arc  of  an  exquisite  taste,  when  ripe, 
and  yield  an  agreeable  eating  oil.  The  leaves  of  this 
tree  are  large  and  strong,  and  used  as  a sort  of  thatch 
for  houses  j around  its  stem  grows  a beautiful  downy 
moss.  It  also  yields  a pleasant  liquor  on  incision. 

Another  plant,  resembling  our  apple-tree,  affords  u 
medicinal  sort  of  resin,  or  thin  wax,  much  used  by  the 
natives.  In  the  province  of  Chipama,  are  sonic  fine 
salt-pits,  from  which  oblong  cokes  of  salt  are  made  by 
the  inhabitants,  nnd  sent  throughout  Africa  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  interior  merchandize. 

In  addition  to  the  silver  mine,  which  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,  lead,  and  even  gold,  are  said  to  have 
been  found  here,  though  never  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Some  valuable  iron  mines  arc  worked  by  the 
Portuguese  at  C&bezzo,  and  large  quantities  of  ore  are 
said  to  be  washed  down  by  the  mountain  torrents, 
which  the  natives  intercept  by  laying  straw  and  other 
substances  across  the  stream. 

We  have  also  observed,  that  our  principal  know- 
ledge of  this  coast  arises  from  the  extent  to  which 
that  scourge  of  Africa,  the  slave  trade,  has  been  carried 
on  here.  The  Portuguese  tell  us,  that  they  found  tho 
natives  a most  wretched  und  cannibal  race  ; preferring 
the  flesh  of  man  for  food  to  that  'of  animals,  and  al- 
ways sacrificing  numbers  of  human  victims  at  their 
funerals.  Some  of  the  southern  tribes  arc  still  said  to 
addict  themselves  to  these  practices.  But,  though 
from  the  years  1580  to  1590,  no  less  than  20,000  of 
the  natives  are  stated  to  have  been  converted  by  the 
Portuguese  missionaries,  Christianity  hus  made  little 
ubiding  impression  upon  them  ; and  of  Christian  ex- 
ample, what  could  have  been  expected  to  overbalance 
the  iniquity  on  which  their  masters  have,  for  centuries, 
fattened  and  flourished  ? 

Availing  themselves  of  the  disputes  at  that  time 
ripening  between  the  kings  of  Congo  and  Angola, 
the  Portuguese  readily  established  themselves,  in 
the  first  instance,  und  afterwards  fanned  the  flame 
of  war  to  procure  the  captives  for  their  South  Ame- 
rican possessions.  At  this  period  v(1684),  it  is  stated, 
that  an  army  of  120,000  Augolians  was  routed  by  500* 
Portuguese  soldiers,  assisted  by  about  1,000  of  the 
Congese,  and  a similar  rabble,  in  the  following  year,. 

10,000  in  number,  by  200  Portuguese.  These  were  a, 
sort  of  regular  militia  of  the  country,  of  which  the- 
king  of  Angola  compelled  every  netty  chief  to  furnish, 
his  quota  for  the  public  service.  '1  o this  day,  the  native 
troops  are  stated  to  be  very  little  superior,  as  such,  to 
their  forefathers.  Their  implements  of  war  are  the  bow, 
sword,  target,  nnd  dagger  ; with  the  drums,  and  Eu- 
ropean music,  introduced  by  their  conquerors.  They 
attack  with  the  usual  savage  shouts  and  momentary 
fury  j but  a slight,  steady  resistance  defeats  them  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  recovery.  Parties  are  frequently 
formed  by  the  natives  as  well  as  their  conquerors  to 
roam  for  captives  in  the  interior,  that  they  may  sell  them 
to  the  European  settlers  and  slave-ships.  .Sometime* 
they  will  take  with  them  considerable  herds  of  cattle, 
which  they  drive  towards  the  quarter  where  a booty  of 
this  kind  is  expected,  and  concealing  themselves  in  the 
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ANGOLA,  long  grass  of  the  pastures,  rush  out  upon  the  natives  ♦ 
— that  come  to  seize  the  cattle  with  irresistible  impetu- 
osity. 

, Great  Britain,  during  her  long  connection  with  this 
accursed  trade,  had  never  any  considerable  intercourse 
with  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  but  one  establishment 
in  the  neighbourhood,  i.  e.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo. 
After  the  Portuguese, the  Dutch  were  tempted  hither; 
and  the  French,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  largely 
slurred  in  the  slave- adventures  to  Loanda  and  its  vici- 
nity j carrying  off,  it  is  supposed,  from  15,000  to  18,000 
slaves  annually.  Since  the  abolition  of  this  traffic,  by 
the  British  parliament,  the  trade  has  been  concentrated, 
on  this  coast,  in  the  hands  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
merchants  ; it  is,  perhaps,  at  present,  nowhere  so  ex- 
tensive ; involving,  on  an  average,  the  transportation  of 
full  40,000  human  beings  per  annum,  of  which  the 
**  finest  species'*  arc  said  to  be  procured  from  Malemba. 
The  voyage  to  Angola,  after  having  passed  Cape 


Verde,  is  generally  performed  by  one  'of  two  routes.  ANGOLA. 
The  first,  which  is  called  flic  long  route,  after  a south-  ” 
west  course  from  the  cape,  crosses  the  line  at  the  23d  v 
degree  of  W.  Ion.  and  this  direction  is  continued,  until  Vj“~v 
between  the  20th  and  25th  degrees  of  lat.  the  vessels 
generally  fall  in  with  a propitious  wind  and  tide,  for 
the  coast  of  Africa.  This  course,  though  always  lon- 
ger, on  the  average,  of  the  two,  than  the  one  wc  arc 
about  to  mention,  is  remarkably  uniform  in  its  winds, 
and  may  be  calculated  upon  to  a few  days. 

The  other  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  short  route, 
iif  which  ships  steer  directly  E.  until  they  reach  Cape 
Lopez  Gonsalvo.  In  this  course,  they  commonly  have 
in  the  morning,  a land-breeze  ; in  the  uftertioon,  a 
S.  W.  wind  ; and,  during  the  night,  a dead  calm.  The 
success  of  the  voyage  Is  dependant  on  the  currents : if 
favourable,  they  soon  waft  the  vessels  to  their  destined 
haven ; if  advene,  the  short  route  may  prove  by  far  the 
longer  one,  and  be  protracted  to  eight  or  ten  months. 


ANGORA,  a large  "and  populous  city  of  Nutolia, 
212  miles  from  Constantinople  ; and  one  of  the 
neatest  and  most  polished  towns  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
inhabitants,  whose  numbers  cannot  be  exactly  ascer- 
tained, are  composed  of  Turks  and  Christians.  It 
formerly  was  much  more  extensive,  and  its  popula- 
tion perhaps  double  that  of  recent  times,  having  been 
reckoned  at  80, OCX)  souls.  The  town  stands  on  an 
eminence,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  covered 
with  rich  gardens  of  fruit  and  flowers.  It  is  a forti- 
fied place,  having  a strong  castle,  wdlls,  and  gates. 
The  castle  itself  resembles  a town  ; but  the  walls  of 
the  city  arc  suffered  to  go  to  decay.  The  streets  are 
causewayed  by  blocks  of  granite  j but  they  have  no 
foot-paths.  There  are  seven  churches  here  belonging 
to  Greek  and  Armenian  Christians,  besides  several 
mosques  for  the  Mahometans.  Angora  was,  at  one 
time,  a place  of  great  trade  ; and  the  inhabitants  still 
maintain  a considerable  manufacture  of  yarn,  Angora 
stuffs,  and  shawls.  It  is  supposed  that  not  less  than 
15,000  pieces  of  these  latter  articles  are  yearly  made 
in  the  city.  The  shawls  are  peculiarly  fine,  rivalling 
even  those  of  Cashmere,  mid  fabricated  from  the  hair 
of  the  Angora  goat.  The  surrounding  country  is 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  rearing  of  wheat.  Opium, 
however,  is  cultivated  in  the  district,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  honey  and  wax  arc  obtained  from  the  exten- 
sive bcc-hives  in  and  near  the  city.  Angora  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Axcrii,  which  see,  in  E.  Ion. 
33\  W.  N.  lat.  40",  4*. 

ANGOSTURA,  a town  of  South  America,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  140  miles  from  Santa  Fc  dc  Bo- 
gota, situated  on  the  bunks  of  the  Magdalena. 

ANGOT,  a province  of  Abyssinia,  now  suffered  to 
go  to  decay.  See  Abyssinia. 

ANGOU,  a province  of  Congo,  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river  Zaire.  The  chief  town  is  Bo  mango  r ; but 
the  principal  part  of  the  commerce  is  carried  on  at 
Colenda. 

ANGOULEME,  a town  of  France,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Charente,  of  the  department 
of  which  it  is  now  the  capital ; 20  leagues  from  Bour- 
deaux,  and  161  from  Rochefort.  It  is  an  ancient  and 
very  important  town,  and  at  present  contains  a jxipu- 
lation  of  about  14,745,  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a 


considerable  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  salt,  saffron,  cher- 
ries, and  other  fruits ; besides  some  manufactures  of 
paper,  linen,  and  woollen  cloth.  There  were  formerly 
here  ten  convents,  two  abbeys,  a college  of  Jesuits, 
and  on  extensive  hospital  ; but  at  present,  with  the 
exception  of  its  trade  and  commerce,  Angoulcme  is 
remarkable  only  for  the  rank  it  holds  in  the  annuls  of 
French  History,  and  for  conferring  the  title  of  duke  on 
the  nephew  of  the  king  of  France. 

ANGOUMAIS,  a province  of  France,  of  which  An- 
gouleme  was  the  capital ; but  the  changes  which  have 
of  late  years  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  civil  divi- 
sions of  that  country,  have,  in  n manner,  destroyed 
the  appellation  formerly  given  to  this  district.  It  is  a 
rich  and  important  jmrtion  of  the  kingdom,  yielding 
grain  of  tdl  sorts,  besides  several  valuable  productions 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  particularly  iron.  Red  and 
white  wines  are  made  in  various  parts  of  this  district; 
and  the  fumous  Cogninc  brandy  comes  from  Charente, 
one  of  the  towns  within  its  precincts. 

In  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart,  and  other  French  his- 
torians, the  province  of  Angoumais  occupies  a very 
important  station.  It  was  at  one  time  dignified  with  the 
title  of  a county  ; and  has  very  often  changed  masters. 
In  the  wars  and  tumults  occasioned  by  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  Angoumais 
were  very  actively  engaged.  The  capital  was  twice  in 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants.  By  the  treaty  of  Bre- 
tigny,  in  the  year  1360,  it  was  ceded  to  the  English  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  shortly  afterwards  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  Charles  V.  of  France.  In  the  year  1515, 
Francis  I.  erected  it  into  a duchy  in  favour  of  his 
mother,  but  after  her  death  it  reverted  to  the  crown. 
The  entire  length  of  this  district,  which  is  now  divi- 
ded into  the  departments  of  the  Charente,  the  Charente 
Inferieure,  the  Dordogne,  and  the  Deux  Severe#,  is  24 
French  leagues,  and  its  breadth  10,  comprising  an 
area  of  240  square  leagues. 

ANGOXA,  a river  of  Africa,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
that  continent,  in  the  country  of  Mosambique.  There 
are  several  small  islands  near  its  mouth,  and  a bay 
which  hears  the  same  name,  in  S.  lat.  16",  30' . 

ANGRA , u town  of  Tercera,  one  of  the  Azorc  islands. 
It  contains  five  parish  churches,  a cathedral,  four  mon- 
as  tries,  and  four  convents  of  nunj ; and  is  the  scat  of  the 
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ANGRA.  Portuguese  local  government.  Its  harbour  U very  fine, 
” but  the  fortifications  of  the  toon  have  been  suffered  to 
NI  M ^ to  decay.  The  English,  French,  and  Dutch  have 
OVUM,  consols  resident  here. 

-»_>  ANGRE,  a town  of  France,  in  Anjou,  department 
of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  ammdissciucut  of  Segre,  five 
leagues  from  Angers. 

ANGRIVAEII,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a people  of 
Germany  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  as  occupying  a coun- 
try between  the  Weser  and  Ema.  Annul,  ii.  c,  8. 

AN  GROG  NE,  a commune  of  Lucerne,  in  Pied- 
mont, watered  by  a river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a 
rich  and  fertile  country  abounding  in  chestnuts  and 
other  fruits,  with  tmicli  valuable  pasture  land.  It  lies 
in  a valley,  many  purls  of  which  are  inaccessible,  and 
on  this  account,  during  the  persecution  of  the  Albi- 
genses,  and  the  Waldenses,  it  formed  their  last  and 
most  secure  retreat. 

ANGRl‘8,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Illyri- 
rum,  which  flowing  In  a northern  direction  through 
the  plain  of  Trihalli,  fell  into  the  Brongus. 

ANG UE All,  a district  [ of  Abyssinia,  watered  by  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the  Tacozze, 
about  50  miles  from  Asum. 

ANGUILLA,  or  Sxakr  Island,  an  island  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  w hich  the  English  formed  a settlement 
in  the  year  1650.  It  is  the  most  northerly  of  the 
Caribbee  islands,  lying  in  W.  Ion.  63",  lO',  and  in 
N.  lat,  18",  It',  It  is  10  leagues  in  length,  and 
three  in  breadth,  and  of  a serpentiuc  figure.  Tobacco, 
maize,  sugar,  und  cattle  arc  among  its  principal  pro- 
ductions ; but  there  is  only  one  sea-port  of  conse- 
quence. Anguilla  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Bahama  islands,  being  QO  miles  long,  und  five 
broad.  To  the  north-west  of  the  island  arc  a great 
number  of  rocks  and  islets,  collectively  culled  Anguilla 
bank. 

ANGUILLARA,  a town  of  IUdy,  in  the  vicariate  of 
Padua,  six  miles  from  Rnvigo,  situated  on  a lake  of 
the  same  name.  It  contains  ‘2,860  inhabitants,  who 
carry  on  a trade  in  fish,  which  arc  caught  in  great 
plenty  in  the  Aguillnra  lnke.  There  is  also  a ullage 
of  this  name  in  Italy,  where  the  river  A rone  issues, 
from  the  lake  of  Bmcciano,  ll2  miles  from  Rome. 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  in  the  year  1758,  erected  this 
place  into  a duchy. 

ANGUILLE,abay  on  the  N.  N.  E.  side  of  the  islund 
of  St.  John's,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  opposite 
the  Magdalen  isles.  It  has  St.  Peter's  harbour  on  the 
S.  E.  ami  Port  Chimenc  on  the  N.  W.  There  is  also 
a cape  of  this  name  in  Newfoundland,  on  the  W.  side  \ 
also  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  six  leagues  N.  from 
Cajte  Ray. 

ANt.UlNAL  HYPERBOLA,  the  name  given  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  to  his  curves  of  the  species  xxxiii.  xxxiv. 
xxxv.  xxxvi.  of  the  second  order  ; being  hyperbolas  of 
a serpentine  figure,  thus  expressed } jy*  -f  ey=  a — x* 
+ & i*  + cx  -f  ft. 

ANGUINUM  OVUM,  or  S&rpknt's  Egg,  in  the 
customs  of  the  Druids,  wjg  n ball  or  egg  enchased  in 
gold,  and  worn,  according  to  Pliny,  as  a badge  of  their 
office.  He  describes  it,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxix.  c.  3.  ns 
“ about  the  bigness  of  a moderate  apple  ; its  shell  is  a 
cartilaginous  incrustation,  full  of  little  cavities,  such  as 
arc  on  the  legs  of  the  polypus."  The  manner  of  its  pro- 
duction was  reported,  according  to  the  historian,  to  have 
been  most  extraordinary.  It  was  said  to  be  composed 


of  the  joint  saliva  of  a bed  or'cluster  of  snakes  inter-  ANGUI- 
t wined  together  ; and  never  to  be  discovered,  but  by 
its  being  lifted  up  in  the  air  by  the  hissing  of  the  snukes  * OV_ 
when  it  was  caught  in  a clean  white  cloth  before  it  fell 
to  the  ground.  But  this  interference  with  their  progeny  GUOl’FL 
was  violently  resented  by  the  serpents,  from  whom, v'-— 
the  person  seizing  the  egg,  was  obliged  to  escape  on 
hnracbuck,  at  full  speed.  The  test  of  its  being  a ge- 
nuine egg  of  this  kind,  was  equally  marvellous.  When 
enchased  in  gold,  it  was  thrown  into  a river,  and,  if 
genuine,  would  swim  against  the  stream.  Mason,  in 
his  Caractacas,  thus  perpetuates  the  description  of 
Pliny. 

When  in  undulating  twine. 

The  foumliiff  snakes  prolific  join  ; 

When  they  hi«,  and  when  they  l>ear 
Their  wonri’roua  ejrir  aloof  in  sir, 

Thrnce,  before  to  earth  it  full, 
lie  Druid  in  his  hallow’d  p«U 
Kecenv*  the  prise, 

And  instant  flies. 

Follow'd  by  the  envenom’d  brood. 

Till  he  cross  die  crystal  flood. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  this  was  a most  potent 
engine  of  superstition  and  empiricism,  as  an  amulet , 
in  particular,  says  Pliny,  it  made  the  wearer  success- 
ful in  all  disputes  and  controversies,  and  in  procuring 
the  favour  of  the  great.  After  all,  it  would  seem  to  be 
nothing  hut  a large  bead  of  glass,  more  or  less  streaked, 
and  traces  of  a popular  reverence  for  this  kind  of  amu- 
let are  found  in  the  West  of  England,  Wales,  and  the 
Highlands,  to  this  day. 

ANGUIS,  in  Zoology,  n tribe  of  serpents,  none  of 
which  are  venemous.  See  Zoology  Div.  U. 

AN'GUOUR,  «."v  Fr.  Angolase.  It.  Angoseia.  Sp. 

A^onsR,  I Angnstia.  Ger.  and  Dutch,  Angst. 

Ax'onsnKD,  ( All  from  the  same  source  as  Anger. 

AN/GUitnoi*a.  J Sec  Anger.  A.  S.  Xnr-fumian, 
vexarc,  contristare,  an gere  j to  vex,  to  make  sorry. 

Applied  generally  to  any  great  distress,  or  excessive 
pain  of  body. 

To  excessive  vexation,  trouble,  distress  of  mind,  for 
affliction  .already  befallen:  and  may  thus  be  distin- 
guished from  Anxitty . 

Some  with  nett  prooeasyon  in  (fret  mnguyme  and  fore 
Wepynde  byuorr  J*p  kyiur,  A her  relykes  inyd  hem  here, 

And  ober  holy  chyrche  byn*es  hare  vorbe  echon. 

A.  WourfWff,  p.  177. 

Who  thanne  sclial  depaite  us  fro  the  chant*  of  chria*  ? trihula- 
cioun  or  tutgwiieA,  or  hungir  or  nakiditeaite  or  pcrnccucioiiJi  or 
peril  or  ivnd  ? Wiilif.  Ho  may  Hi.  C.  Vlii. 

Who  shall  seperate  rs  from  y*  low  of  God  ? shall  tribuLaryon  ? 
or  auguytthe  T or  perscewyna  ? other  h oarer  ? ether  nakednewe  ? 
ether  par  ell?  ether  swearde  * IHUe,  133SI. 

But  when  I me  awake,  and  find  it  bnt  a dreme 

The  augviik  of  my  former  wo  begiunrtb  more  extreme. 

And  me  tormrntetb  so,  that  unneath  may  1 find, 

Some  hidden  place,  wherein  to  slake  the  gnawing  of  my  mind. 

Surrey. 

J*c  fader  kyng  Henry  [live  second]  ‘in  herte  had  lie  payin', 

A auruianl  greuewly,  hat  Thomas  was  so  slain. 

/?.  Jirunnr,  p.  132. 

A (the  carynthis,  fh e lien  not  nugtrlsdUd  in  us,  hot  gfcc  ben 
angrritchitt  in  ffhotirc  rnwanlnrseis.  IVkttf.  2 Cnrynth.  ch.  vi. 

Kyng  Artwrc  vnaangnywm  in  y»  company*, 
hat  K*  hi  her  traytor  adde  of  oeaiK-d  hyui  so  luye. 

H.  Gtmtcnicr,  p.  222- 

And  further-over  contrition  shuld  be  wonder  winveful  and  ««- 
gHirhous : and  fllgfcw  yeveth  him  God  plainly  Ids  niercie : ami 
tlirrforv*  whan  iny  soul  was  mmguiihtnu,  and  sorweful  within  roe, 
than  had  I remembrance  of  God,  that  my  prairr  might  come  to 
him.  Chaucer.  The  /VSNiM,  Tmir,  r.  li.  p.  302* 
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AN*  Rich.  Great  Lord  of  Wanrlrke,  If  we  should  reeompt 
GL'OUR.  Our  l>*lcfu)l  newrs,  and  at  each  words  deliverance 

* Sub  poinards  In  our  flesh,  till  all  were  told, 

AN H \ LT  The  words  would  addr  more  anguuk  then  the  wounds. 

,,  , > Skmknpwnrc'i  3 d pt.  Henry  Vi. 

Have  I not  pnnred  out  many  hearty  sifrh*  and  tears  for  mine 
offences?  Do  I not  ever  look  Imck  upon  them,  with  n vehement 
loathing  and  detestation  ? Hare  I nut,  with  much  anguhk  of  sonl, 
confessed  them  before  the  fare  of  Uuit  God  whom  I have  provoked? 

lip.  HalVx  Satan 's  fiery  dart*  quenched. 

To  be  plain,  arnica  honesty  ; but  to  be  pleasing,  argues  discre- 
tion. Bores  are  not  to  be  anguiehed  with  a rustic  pressure ; but 
gently  stroked  with  a ladled  hand.  Felt  ha mV  Jfrto  Ives,  cent.  i. 

The  death  of  Wootory  would  make  a fine  moral  picture ; if  the 
hand  of  any  master  could  giro  the*  pallid  features  of  the  dying 
statesman  that  chagrin,  that  remorse,  those  pangs  of  angunh, 
which,  in  these  last  bitter  moments  of  his  Life,  possessed  hint. 

Gilpin*  Tv  nr  In  the  Lmkea  vf  Cumberland,  tfc. 

ANGURJA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  class  Montecia,  ami  order  Diondria. 

ANGUS,  a county  of  Scotland,  but  now  more  gene* 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  Forfar,  which  sec. 
AUGUST,  adj,  Lat.  Angurtut.  Narrow.  See  Am**. 
Narrow,  constrained,  straitened. 

As  Peter  Nonius  will  have  thcairebe  so  on^h/I,  what  proportion 
ii  there  betwixt  the  other  three  dements  and  it?  To  what  use 
serves  it?  Is  it  full  of  spirits  which  inhabit  it,  ns  the  Pnrncclsiaas 
and  IlotrmlsU  bold,  the  higher  the  more  noble,  full  of  birds,  or  a 
mere  vacuum  to  no  purpose  ? Burtoa’t  ,1na.  of  Mel. 

ANGUSTURA,  in  Medicine,  a species  of  bark,  of  a 
yellowish  brown  colour,  and  covered  with  a whitish 
uneven  epidermis.  It  grows  in  South  America,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  by  the  Spaniards  to  Trinidad. 
In  powder  it  has  a similar  appearance  to  rhubarb,  and 
has  a bitter  unpleasant  taste.  It  has  been  of  great 
utility  in  cases  of  diarrhira,  scrophUla,  and  a debili- 
tated system. 

4 AN HANG',  t».  To  hang.  Sec  Hang. 

And  right  anon,  the  ministers  of  the  toun 
Han  hrot  the  carter,  and  so  sore  him  pined, 

And  eke  the  hosteler  so  sore  engined, 

That  they  beknew  tiir  wickednease  anon, 

And  were  ankangedby  the  necke  bon. 

Chaucer.  The  iVnuii  Preetie*  Tale , vol.  11.  p.  PI. 

44  Do,  way!”  said  Guy,  44  tberof  apeak  nought! 

“ By  him  that  all  this  world  hath  wrought, 

44  1 had  lievcr  thou  were  an- hang  ’. 

44  Ac  thou  Loot  arim-»  great  plente ; 

44  1 wig  thou  must  lend  me 
44  One  of  tiling  axes  strong." 

EUU.  Roma  meet,  vol.  ii.  p.  £4. 

ANHALT,  or  Asnoi.T,  an  ancient  principality  of 
Germany,  raised  in  the  year  1806,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
duchy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  mark  of  Bran- 
denburgh  \ on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  ; on  the  S.  W.  by  Mansfeld  county  ; and  on 
the  N.  W.  by  Brunswick,  Halbcrstadt,  and  Mag- 
deburg. It  is  60  miles  in  length,  and  from  13  to 
16  in  breadth ; containing  20  considerable  towns, 
numerous  villages,  and  a population  of  about  110,000 
inhabitants.  Corn,  tobacco,  fruits  of  various  kinds, 
cuttle,  and  wood,  are  among  its  principal  productions. 
It  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  about  600,000  dollars, 
and  is  divided  principally  among  the  houses  of 
Bernburg  (now  dukes  of  Anholt ),  Dessau,  and  Ko- 
then.  These  princes,  though  nearly  allied,  are  in- 
dependent of  each  other  ; and  to  each  of  their  respec- 
tive portions  of  territories  there  are  attached  an  ex- 
chequer, and  a consistory.  The  (losses? ions  of  the 
prince  of  Dessau,  in  Prussia,  Silesia,  and  other  parts  of 


Germany,  are  included  in  the  above  estimate  of  the  ANHALT, 
annual  revenue  of  their  states.  There  are  two  colonies  — 
of  this  name,  called  Old  Anholt  and  New  Anholt,  in  ANlGITr. 
Silesia,  in  the  lordship  of  Please,  belonging  to  the 
prince  of  Anholt-Kothen.  These  settlements  were 
originally  funned  by  a number  of  emigrant  Poles  ; but 
they  left  it  at  the  time  of  the  last  confederation,  in  the 
year  1698.  The  inhabitants*  both  in  these  colonies, 
and  in  the  principality  of  Anholt,  are  mostly  Calvinists, 
and  Lutherans.  During  the  year  1818,  these  two 
churches  in  Germany  united  on  the  principles  of  a 
broad  and  liberal  policy. 

Axbolt,  a Danish  island  in  the  Cattcg.it,  between 
Lessee  and  Zealand,  in  E.  Ion.  11",  35  , and  N.  iat. 

56",  38'.  A ridge  of  sand-banks,  extending  several 
miles,  in  a southerly  direction,  renders  the  approach  to 
the  coast  extremely  dangerous.  There  is,  however,  a 
light-house,  erected  in  a conspicuous  part  of  the 
island.  This  island,  in  the  year  1811,  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  English  j when,  on  the  27th  of  March  in 
that  year,  it  was  attacked  by  a Danish  flotilla,  con- 
sisting of  18  heavy  gun-boats,  carrying  nearly  4,(XX1 
men.  They  failed,  however,  in  their  repented  efforts 
against  the  fort  and  batteries  ; and  were  themselves 
nearly  all  captured  by  the  British.  Anholt  is  also  the 
name  of  a town  and  castle  in  Germany,  between  Mun- 
ster, Cleves,  and  Zutphen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Old 
Yetsel.  In  the  year  1SOO,  the  Dutch  obtained  this 
town  from  the  French  $ but  it  was  afterwards  restored 
to  its  present  owners,  of  the  house  of  Salim  \ and  is 
the  residence  of  the  head  of  that  family.  Distant  90 
miles  from  Nimegiten. 

ANHLOTE,  in  Law,  a single  tax  or  tribute.  In  the 
laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  terms  anhlote  and 
antcot  occur  and  mean  that  every  one  should  pay  his 
share  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

AN  IAN  STRAITS,  a name  frequently  given  to  the 
narrow  interval  between  Tchutaki  Noss,  the  N.  E. 
point  of  Asia,  and  the  N.  W.  point  of  America. 

AN1ANE,  sometimes  called  St.  Benoit,  a town  of 
France,  in  Lower  Lnnguedoc,  department  of  Herault, 
arrondissement  of  Montpelier,  from  which  it  is  distant 
five  and  a half  leagues.  It  contains  about  1,800  inha- 
bitants, many  of  whom  arc  employed  in  im  extensive 
manufacture  of  crystallized  tartar  for  exportation. 

There  is  a Benedictine  abbey  here. 

ANTENT,  r.  "iFr.  Aneantir,  to  annihilate,  from 

Amext'ise.  J Neant,  nothing.  Xeant, Ital.  Niente, 
is  thus  traced  by  Menage,  in  his  Diction.  Etymologique. 

Nihil,  nihilare,  nihilans,  nihilnntis,  nihilante,  nihantc, 
niente.  In  his  Origini  della  Lingua  Italianu,  he  offers 
other  conjectures.  In  the  Med.  Latin,  Nihilare,  and 
various  derivatives,  were  in  common  use.  See  them  in 
Du  Cange. 

Hut  wikkidliehc.  and  wilful  liche.  oroide  merry  an  rente. 

The  Vixian  of  Pciri  PlouhmSM,  p.  333. 

And  eke  yc  h&n  erred,  for  ve  lua  brought  with  you  to  you  re 
council  ire,  rovelllae,  and  hastilm-sse,  the  wlilrh  three  lliinses  ben 
contrary  to  every  ronseil  lionr.il  and  profitable : the  which  three 
tiling » ye  ue  han  not  anient  Uxed  or  destroyed,  neither  in  yourself 
ne  iu  yuure  conseillours,  u you  ought. 

Chaucer.  The  Tate  ofMetikeui,  v.  ii.  p.  94. 

ANIGHT7.  On  night.  In  the  night. 

As  Edmond  mU  myd  j*  oat  amyp  in  Well  soliu. 

As  foie  my^te.  y»t  ver  wounded  & *or  A wery  vai, 

AimI  speke  of  yj*  Uats/lc,  hou  yet  tnyyte  1*  god : 

An  olde  kyajt  )vr  nm  rp,  & bjruore  )irs  foie  stoda. 

R.  fllmwlff)  p.  305. 
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ANIGHT. 


ANIMAD- 

VERT. 


This  Dido  hath  stispertion  of  this 
And  thought  well  that  il  was  all  am  Us 
For  in  bis  lied  he  lyctb  a night  and  siketh 
She  asketh  him  anon,  wlmt  bint  nmliketh 
My  den  hart,  which  that  1 loue  inostc. 

Chau  err.  Of  Dido  Queens  of  Carthage,  (.  303.  C.  4. 
He  mot  one  of  two  thynges  these, 

Where  he  well  haue  hir  nucha  on  night 
Or  els  vpoo  daica  light. 

For  he  shall  not  bum*  both  two. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  book  L 


For  than  I dare  well  mdertake, 

That  wlian  bir  list  nu  uightes  'wake 
In  eliamhrr  as  to  carole  and  daunce. 

Me  thinke  I male  me  more  aununcc 
If  I mar  rone  vpon  hir  honde, 

Then  if  I wynne  a kyngea  londt.  Id.  fh.  book  iv. 

C £$.  U'l  me  hauc  men  about  me,  that  arc  fat, 

Sleekv-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleepe  a-nlghts. 

Shakespeare'  i Julius  CMflr,  act  U 
Hmr  doth  Janivcre  thy  husband,  my  little  perriwinekle  t is  he 
troubled  with  the  cough  of  the  lungs  still  ? Doe*  he  hawk  n-nights 
atill  i Wanton's  Malcontent,  act  U.  SC.  2. 


ANIGOZANTHOS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  class  Hexawlria,  and  order  Monogynia. 

AN1GKUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Thes- 
saly, the  waters  of  which  were  rendered  unwholesome 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Centaurs  having  washed 
their  wounds  in  them  after  their  battle  with  Hercules. 
The  nymphs  of  this  river  were  denominated  Anigriudes, 
and  there  wan  a legend,  that  if  any  person  who  hud  an 
eruption  of  the  skin,  offered  a sacrifice  to  them,  and 
afterwards  swam  over  the  river,  he  would  be  cured. 

AN'ILITY,  n.  Lat.  Anus,  an  old  person.  Dicta  ab 
annorum  multi tud  ine.  Festus. 


Since  the  day  in  which  this  reformation  wa* begun,  by  lu>w  many 
strnngr  anti  critical  turns  lias  it  been  perfected  and  handed  down.  If 
not  “ entirely  without  spot  or  wrinkle," — at  least,  without  great 
blotches  or  murk*  of  anility  ! Sterne's  Sermon ». 

ANIMA  MUNDI,  in  Philosophy,  the  soul  of  the 
world  or  universe,  a certain  etherial  substance  or  spirit, 
which,  according  to  some  ancient  speculations  in  phi- 
losophy, was  said  to  be  diffused  throughout  all  nature, 
and  to  operate  in  the  uniting,  organizing,  and  sustain- 
ing its  various  parts,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  human 
soul  was  supposed  to  actuate  the  bodies  of  men. 

This  ingenious  but  important  speculation  certainly 
constituted  the  soul  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  but 
whether  Plato  derived  it  originally  from  the  Egyptians, 
or  more  directly  (according  to  the  opinion  of  Gale) 
from  higher  and  purer  sources,  is  very  doubtful.  It 
also  pervaded  the  systems  of  the  earlier  Indian  sages, 
of  Pythagoras,  the  Peripatetics,  and  the  Stoics.  Of 
this  soul  or  fountain  of  spiritual  existence,  the  souls  of 
men,  in  particular,  were  held  to  be  an  emanation,  sub- 
ject to  various  transmigrations  and  purifications  ; after 
which,  it  should  return  to  its  original  fountain  or 
spring-head.  See  Tueology,  Div.  i.;  and  the  article 
Plato,  in  our  Historical  Division. 

Axima  Saturn i,  in  the  Arts,  the  soul  of  lend,  a 
powder  produced  by  a preparation  of  lead,  or  the  pour- 
ing of  distilled  vinegar  on  finely- powdered  litharge, 
which  is  of  considerable  use  in  enamelling.  See  En- 
amelling, in  the  Useful  Arts,  Div.  ii. 

ANIMADVERT',  r.  A Aniroadverto  (animus,  ad, 
AMMAnvEn'sAL,  / \erto),  to  turn  the  niind  to. 
Animadversion,  - To  turn  the  mind,thoughts, 
Animadvkr'sivk,  lor  attention  to j to  perceive, 
Animadver'tor.  Jto  consider,  to  judge,  to 
censure. 


Sir  Moth,  has  brought  bis  politic  bins  with  him, 

A man  of  a most  animadverting  humour  ; 

Who,  to  endear  himself  unto  his  lord, 

Will  tell  him,  yon  and  I,  or  any  of  a*. 

That  here  are  met,  are  all  pernicious  spirits, 

And  men  of  pestilent  purpose,  meanly  affected 
Unto  the  state  wc  lire  in. 

lien.  Junto  n't  Mag.  Lady,  act  u. 

There  may  l>e  a simple  internal  energy  or  vital  antokienaic,  which  is 
without  that  duplication, that  is  included  in  tbe  nature  of own  iftfOri, 
eon-sense,  and  consciousness,  which  makes  a being  to  be  present 
with  itself,  attentire  to  its  own  actions,  or  auimatfvernve  of  them, 
to  perceive  Itself  to  do  or  suffer,  and  to  have  a fruition  or  enjoy- 
ment of  itself.  Cadtcortk’s  Intellectual  System. 

In  the  animadversions,  ssltbhc  [the  confutcr] , I find  the  mention 
of  old  cloaks,  false  beards,  night-walkers,  and  salt  lotion ; ther- 
forc  the  nnimndrertcr  haunts  playhouses  and  bonlellocs ; for  u he 
did  not,  how  could  be  speak  of  such  gear  ? 

Milton's  Apology  for  Smeetyms me. 

If  the  stage  become*  a nursery  for  folly  and  impertinence,  I shall 
not  be  afraid  to  animadvert  upon  it.  Spectator , No.  34. 

They  hare  another  reason  for  barking  incessantly  at  this  paper  r 
they  hare  in  their  print*  openly  taxed  a most  ingenious  person  a* 
author  of  it ; one  who  is  in  great,  and  very  deserved  reputation  with 
the  world,  both  on  account  of  bis  poetical  works,  and  his  talent* 
for  public  business.  They  were  wise  enough  to  consider  whaf  a 
sanction  it  would  gin;  their  performance*,  to  fall  under  the  ani- 
wrfwnlM  of  such  a pen.  Examiner,  No.  2ff. 

Hence  proceeds  that  extreme  weuknesa  which  some  discover  in 
censuring  others,  for  the  very  same  faults  they  are  guilty  of  them- 
Bclves,  and  perhaps  in  a much  higher  degree ; on  which  the  apostle 
Paul  animadverts,  Rom.  ii.  1.  Mason,  on  Self-hnoudedgt. 

If  the  two  bouses  of  parliament,  or  either  of  them,  had  avowedly 
a right  to  animadvert  on  the  king,  or  each  other,  or  if  tbe  king  had 
a right  to  animadvert  on  either  of  the  houses,  that  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, so  subject  to  animadversion,  would  instantly  cease  to  be  part 
of  the  supreme  power.  Dlarkttone's  Commentaries • 

Thai  lively  inward  animadeersal it  i*  the  soul  Itself. 

More's  Song  of  the  Sosit. 

ANIMAL,  in  Natural  History,  one  of  the  great 
classes  of  the  works  of  nature,  now  usually  comprized 
under  the  term  Zoology,  which  see,  Div.  ii. 

Animal  Flower.  See  Zoology,  Div.  ii. 

Animal  Magnetism.  Sec  Magnetism,  Div.  ii. 


ANIMAI/CULA. 
ANIMATE,  r. 

Ax'! MATE,  adj. 
An'im'al,  n. 
Ax'imal,  adj. 
Aximal'ity, 
An'imant, 
Animated, 
Axima'tiox, 
Anima'toh. 


Lat.  Animus ; Gr.  Are/tov, 

! breath,  spirit. 

To  give  life,  breath,  spirit, 
literally  and  met.  To  inspirit, 
to  enliven,  to  encourage,  to  in- 
vigorate. 


And  as  Job  setteth  the  resurreccion  ayenstc  the  sorrow*  awl 
pains  of  death,  so  dotbc  daniel  here  for  our  consolation  settc  It 
uyenstr  our  tters*cucion  which  did  so  *JtJi*«/ethe  faithful  1 in  tyme* 
paste  that  tbei  refused  the  delyucrance  from  death  of  bodyc  for 
that  lyfe  and  rcsurrccdon  to  come. 

The  Exposition  of  Daniel,  by  Joyr,  p.  23". 

Kynge  Eld  war de  bceyng  noth  yog  abasshed  of  tliys  small  chauncc , 
scute  good  woordcs  to  the  Earle  of  Penbrokc,  animatynge  and  byd- 
dynge  by  in  to  bcc  of  a good  courage.  Hall , Edu  ard  ii{j.  fo.  201 . 

He  was  never  surpris'd,  amaz’d,  nor  confounded  with  great* 
difficulties  or  dangers,  which  rather  serv'd  to  animate  than  dis- 
tract ills  spirits.  Memoirs  of  Col.  Hutchinson. 


— And  other  sudb  perhaps. 

With  their  attendant  moons,  thou  wilt  descry, 
Comrmmicatlng  male  and  female  light ; 

Which  two  grrat  sexes  animate  the  world. 

Stored  in  each  orb  perhaps  with  some  that  live. 

Milton's  Par.  Lost , book  viii. 
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Min  hath  lilt  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  deriam  1»U  dignity. 

And  ll*e  regard  of  hruvvn  on  all  hit  ways; 

While  other  animals  inactive  rouge. 

And  of  their  doing*  God  takes  no  account 

JUiiTon’i  Pur  Lert,  bonk  Sr. 

As  many  canfumiitwa  as  there  ore  among  titahimafe  IxHiiei,  to 
many  M-ntcs  there  might  be  in  ani/auJ*.  arorided  there  were  organs, 
nr  perforations  in  tlie  <«iwd  body,  for  li»c  an, tail  spirit  to  act  upon 
the  parts  rightly  <ii»po»cd.  Baevn’t  Komm  lh|wwt; 

No  man  can  perish  fur  being  an  tmrmol  man,  that  is,  fur  not  having 
any  »nj>ematural  revelations,  but  Cur  Hot  consenting  to  tlw a*  when 
be'liuth,  that  i*. for  being  camal  as  well  as  antwal;  and  tli*t  he  is 
cariMil  is  w holly  bit  own  chose,  in  the  state  of  animality  he  cannot 
go  to  heaven  ; bnt  nrithrr  will  that  alone  bear  him  to  bell. 

Taylor* J Dart.  an d Pror.  ef  Btpentaner. 

The  pagans  really  accmsntedl  that  on'y  for  a God,  by  the  wor- 
shipping £l)d  invoking  wheicnf,  they  might  rraaonnWv  espect  bene- 
fit to  themselves,  and  therefore  nothing  v as  truely  and  property  a 
God  to  them,  but  what  was  both  substantial,  ami  also  a,,»mtrnt  and 
intellectual  CuduoriA'j  Intel.  Ayi irm. 

Ibuan  and  understanding,  properly  so  called,  are  peculiar  ap- 
pendices to  humane  shape;  ratio  nu*i|unni  r*»c  potest  nW  in  Aumi- 
nitjigura.  From  whence  it  is  concluded  that  there  is  no  life,  soul, 
nor  understanding  acting  the  whole  wo  rid.  because  the  world  bath 
no  blood  nor  brains,  nor  any  auisaaiuA  <,r  humane  form.  Id. 

The  body  is  one,  not  only  by  the  continuity  of  nil  tlie  parts  held 
tngetlier  with  the  same  natural  ligaments,  and  covered  with  one  and 
the  same  skin : bnt  much  more  by  the  niunatse*  of  the  same  soul 
quickening  the  whole  frame.  Dp.  tlaii't  Chritt  Mydical. 


ANI- 

MATE. 

ANIMAL 
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For  these  efflactiom  penetrate  all  bodies,  Mid  like  the  species  of  AM- 
risible  objects  arc  ever  ready  in  the  medium,  and  lay  hold  on  all  if  ATE. 
bodies  proportionate  or  capable  of  their  action : those  bodies  like-  — 
wise  being  of  a congenerous  nature,  do  readily  receive  the  impres-  ANIMAL 
si  unt  of  their  motor;  and  If  not  fettered  by  llirtr  gravity,  conform  tiMSo:i. 
themselves  to  situatiuo*.  wherein  they  best  unite  unto  tlieir  animator.  ^ 

Broun  t Vulgar  Errouri. 

Here  f.iUrd  chiefs  in  darker  ages  bom, 

Or  worthies  old,  whom  arms  or  arts  adorn. 

Who  cities  rais'd,  or  tam'd  a munstrou*  race, 

The  walls  in  venerable  order  grace : 

Heroes  in  animated  nitride  frown. 

And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone 

FsfC’f  Temple  of  Fame. 

Animate  bodies  are  eltl*er  such  as  are  endued  with  a vegetative 
soul,  as  plants ; or  a sensitive  soul,  as  the  bodies  of  animate,  birds, 
bcavts,  fishes,  and  insect* ; nr  a rational  soul,  as  (lie  body  of  man. 
and  the  vehicles  of  angels,  if  any  such  there  he. 

Way's  HWfli  at'  God  ta  the.  Creation. 

How  near  of  kin  soever  they  may  aceiu  to  be,  and  how  certain  so- 
ever it  is,  that  man  is  an  animal,  or  rational,  or  white,  vet  every  one 
at  first  hearing  perceives  the  labhood  of  these  propositions ; human- 
ity is  asuasobty,  or  ratkmality,  or  whiteness. 

lutckr’i  Eiaayon  Human  Undemanding. 

Wherever  we  are  formed  by  nature  to  any  active  purpose,  the 
pa s Man  which  animates  as  to  it.  is  attended  with  delight,  or  a plea- 
sure of  souse  kind.  Burke,  on  tie  SuMtm*  and  Beautiful. 

The  love  of  God  ought  continually  to  predominate  in  the  mind, 
and  give  to  every  act  of  duty  grace  and  annautfim. 

Beattte'i  EL  of  Moral  Somcr, 
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Animal  Strength.  In  Air  treatises  on  .Mechanics, 
Hydrodynamics,  and  Pneumatics,  vre  have  examined  the 
effects  of  weights,  water,  and  air.  as  first  movers  of 
machinery.  The  strength  of  animals,  particularly  of 
men  and  horses,  is  also  frequently  employed  for  the 
same  purpose ; and  hence  the  subject  of  animal  power, 
and  the  effects  produceahle  from  it,  become  a collateral 
branch  of  Mechanics,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
a work  of  this  description. 

When  a weight  is  employed  for  the  production  o. 
motion,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  efficacv  and  amount 
of  the  moving  power  ; and  if  theory  and  practice  are 
sometimes  at  variance,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  impe- 
diments to  motion  arising  from  friction,  rigidity,  and 
other  preventing  causes,  the  entire  effect  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  with  precision.  Again,  when  water 
or  any  other  fluid  performs  the  office  of  a mover  of 
machinery,  although  its  effects  may  not  be  so  accu- 
rately determinable  as  in  the  case  oi’ weights,  still,  by 
the  assistance  of  experiments,  vre  arc  enabled  to  form 
rules  and  theorems  which  apply  with  considerable 
accuracy  to  many  practical  cases. 

Animal  strength  being  far  less  uniform  in  its  opera- 
tion than  either  of  the  two  movers  to  which  we  have 
above  alluded,  is  necessarily  more  difficult  to  estimate, 
and  to  submit  to  determinate  laws ; yet  even  here  a 
careful  examination  of  the  principal  modes  in  which 
animals  are  employed,  with  the  assistance  of  certain 
experiments  that  have  been  made  under  various  cir- 
cumstances by  different  authors,  will  enable  us  to  lay 
down  some  rules  and  principles,  highly  important  to 
be  understood  by  engineers  and  others  concerned  in 
the  conduct  of  considerable  works. 

Strength  of  men. 

1.  A man  may  employ  his  strength  either  while  in 

VOL.  XVII. 


motion,  vix.  walking,  running,  See.  or  at  rest,  that  is,  A man  may 
without  moving  out  of  his  place.  These  two  cases  are  ““P*0/  **» 
best  treated  of  separately ; we  shall  therefore  begin 
with  the  first,  which  we  shall  also  consider  under 
distinct  heads;  accordingly  as  the  man  carries  a load, 
or  is  employed  in  pushing,  drawing,  dec.  Let  us  begin 
with  the  case  of  his  carrying  a load. 

2.  When  a man  walks,  carrying  a load,  we  may  BJ«sirjinc 
consider  the  different  efforts  resulting  from  his  organ-  *“**• 
ixation,  as  so  many  powers  which  art  on  the  mass  of 
the  man  and  his  load,  and  of  which  the  resultant 
passes  through  the  centra  of  gravity  of  the  total  mass, 
where  we  must  suppose  them  all  to  unite  ; and  this 
resultant,  combined  with  the  force  of  gravity,  is  what 
wt;  must  consider  as  producing  the  different  phenomena 
of  the  progressive  motion  which  follows. 

Let  us  denote  the  weight  of  the  man  by  P,  and  that 
of  the  load  which  he  is  carrying  by  q ; then,  when  the 
man  remains  in  his  place,  the  resultant  of  which  we 
have  spoken  above,  must  be  equal  to  P + qt  and 
directly  opposed  to  it;  and  in  the  case  where  the  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  is  made  to  ascend  vertically,  this 
resultant  ought  to  surpass  the  weight  P -f-  q by  a quan- 
tity which  depends  as  to  its  intensity  upon  the  ascen- 
sional velocity. 

Let  us  call  P + k tlie  weight  equivalent  to  this  re- 
sultant, or  to  the  effort  which  is  exerted  from  below 
upwards,  upon  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass  P + q, 
in  order  to  raise  this  centre ; then  in  the  case  where 
the  mao  remains  in  his  place,  we  shall  have 

P + k = P + q. 

And  when  the  whole  mass  ascends,  wc  must  have 

(P  + *)>(P  + 9). 

In  the  last  case 

ip  + *)-(p  + f)=*-f 

4 o 
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Form  a] », 
haw  ftp- 
plied. 


ANIMAL  will  represent  tli?  impulsion  given  every  instant  to  the 
fttaixcTn.  centre  of  gravity,  or  the  quantity  of  motion  which  will 
be  generated  in  the  mass,  supposing  the  impulsion  to 
act  uniformly  for  one  second,  or  for  any  other  unit  of 
time.  If,  therefore,  2g  be  taken  to  represent  the  ac- 
cclcrulive  force  due  to  gravity, 

q — k-.2—,ml>L±-z2} 

P + ? 

will  be  (according  to  the  principles  explained  in  our 
treatise  on  Dynamics)  the  accelerating  force  in  the 
case  under  consideration. 

Representing,  therefore,  the  velocity  at  any  instant 
bv  r,  and  the  space  described  by  x,  we  shall  have 

gg(*-y)  . 

'v=-pTTx-  () 

I.rt  h represent  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  vt  then 
we  shall  have 

sa  r=  4 g A,  orri  = 2 g k, 
which,  substituted  in  equation  (1),  gives 

, p +*  , . . . 

3.  In  order  to  a due  conception  of  the  application  of 

this  formula,  wc  must  observe,  that  when  a man  en- 
deavours to  throw  himself  forward,  he  first  bends  his 
knees ; in  which  position,  the  ground  or  platform  on 
which  he  stands  is  employed  by  the  feet  as  a fulcrum, 
or  point  of  support,  and  he  raises  the  common  centre  of 
gravity  of  himself  and  his  load,  by  pressing  against  the 
ground,  with  an  effort  equal  to  k — q,  which  is  greater 
or  less  according  to  his  capability,  or  the  length  of  the 
step  he  proposes  to  take,  and  during  the  short  interval 
of  time  that  the  effort  continues,  the  centre  of  gravity 
ascends  with  an  accelerated  velocity,  the  force  of  ac- 
celeration being,  during  every  instant  of  this  lime, 

proportional  to  ^ ^ ; the  height  due  to  the  velocity 

hi  the  same  instant  being  A,  and  the  space  described 
from  the  first  instant  of  the  effort,  x.  Afterwards,  when 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  is  so  far  raised  that  the 
feet  no  longer  press  upon  the  ground,  then  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  no  longer  solicited  by  a force  actiug  from 
below  upwards,  and  it  will  thence  rise  with  the  velocity 
acquired  in  consequence  of  the  acceleration  which  has 
had  place  during  the  time  of  the  effort,  and  will,  there- 
fore, rise  to  the  height  due  to  this  velocity. 

The  equation  k r:  * **»  therefore,  that  which 

obtains  during  the  effort,  and  when  this  effort  ceases, 
the  mass  P + q is  submitted  entirely  to  the  action  of 
gravity,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  pro- 
jectile. 

If  we  suppose  the  quantity  p ^ constant,  or  if 

we  suppose  it  to  be  variable,  and  k to  be  the  mean 
value  between  the  greatest  and  least  intensities,  duriog 
the  effort,  the  fluent  will  be  readily  obtained  ; that  is 
to  say,  we  shall  have 

* -7  _ 


A = 


P+9 


which  will  require  no  correction,  because  when  k — 0 
x = 0,  as  the  state  of  the  equation  requires.  This 
equation  applies  to  any  indivisible  instant  of  the  motion ; 
in  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  whole  fluent,  we  have 
only  to  suppose  x to  become  equal  to  A,  this  latter 


being  taken  to  denote  the  whole  space  passed  over  by  ANIMAL 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  we  shall  thus  have  »Tmo<n. 

A “ P + 9.  A‘ 

We  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  in  order  to  impress 
on  the  centre  of  gravity  a velocity  due  to  any  given 
height  A,  we  must  employ  a mean  accelerating  force  »o 
much  greater,  as  the  total  height  A of  the  spring,  or 
step  is  less  ; that  is  to  say,  that  when  x becomes  a, 

wiM  bccom. 


P + 9 P + 1 

where  a A-  zz  A,  we  have,  therefore,  generally 

-SL=illlL,0li=:HXJ^L 
P + H 


h — ~ 


(*) 


P + 9' 

by  making  a k — n\  where  n is  a given  and  constant 
co-efficient,  which  must  be  detemiiuedfrom  experiment. 

4.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  circum-  Motion  of  ■ 
stance  of  the  motion,  when  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ra"n  wheu 
man  and  the  load  is  launched  forward  in  a direction  ,u*dcd' 
inclined  to  the  horizon.  It  is  obvious,  that  wc  may 

always  refer  to  this  consideration  the  case  of  a man 
ascending  on  an  inclined  plane,  for  at  each  step  he  is 
obliged  to  give  an  impulsion  to  his  centre  of  gravity, 
in  order  to  move  obliquely  from  the  point  which  the 
centre  quited,  to  the  point  in  which  it  is  found  imme- 
diately preceding  the  next  effort.  The  centTe  of  gra- 
vity, therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  projectile, 
describes  an  arc  of  a parabola  during  the  step. 

Let  ADM  (fig.  1),  Plate  V,  Miscellaneous,  an 
are  of  a parabola,  represent  that  described  by  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  man  and  his  load,  and  AM 
the  road,  or  inclined  plane  on  which  the  man 
walks.  We  may  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  tangent  to  the  point  M ought  to  be  horizontal, 
or  that  M ought  to  be  the  vertex  of  the  parabola. 

When  this  condition  obtains,  the  direction  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  necessarily  horizontal  at  the  end  of  the 
step  ADM,  and  it  is  thus  not  supported  by  the  feel, 
which  we  must  stmposc  now  on  the  plane,  in  order  to 
make  the  next  effort.  If  it  were  otherwise,  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  were  supposed  to  fall  when  the  foot  is  en 
the  plane,  in  order  to  make  the  second  step,  this  centre 
would  be  supported  by  the  foot  planted  on  the  plane, 
and  it  woula  require  an  augmented  effort  to  produce 
the  spring  necessary  for  making  the  next  step.  The 
fatigue  is  less  when  the  tangent  at  M is  horizontal  than 
when  it  is  inclined ; and  as  a man  has  always  a ten- 
dency to  adopt  the  easiest  mode  of  operation,  he  will 
dispose  his  steps  in  such  a manner  that  this  horizon- 
tal ity  of  the  tangent  may  obtain. 

5.  Let  AN  represent  the  tangent  at  the  point  A,  or  Equation  jI 
the  direction  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  thrown  action, 
forward  at  the  commencement  of  the  step ; r the  velo- 
city of  projection;  and  let  t denote  the  whole  time 

during  which  the  centre  of  gravity  has  been  carried 
from  the  point  A to  the  point  M with  the  velocity  t, 
that  is,  the  time  between  two  consecutive  efforts.  Wc 
may  conceive  this  time  t to  he  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  one  employed  in  describing  the  arc  ADM,  and  the 
cither  in  preparing  for  the  following  step;  but  this  divi- 
sion is  in  some  degree  arbitrary  in  the  present  instance, 
and  we  shall  suppose  the  two  parts  equal,  that  is,  that 
each  of  them  is  equal  to  ^ t. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  AB,  the  vertical  BMN, 
and  make  the  angle  MAB  = X, 
angle  NAB  = u ; 
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ANIMAL  then  we  shall  have 

antiwoTH. 


AN  — $ t v, 

• nr  t a COSw 

AM  zz  t v - ss  x. 


The  mean  velocity,  which  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
a step,  divided  by  ihe  whole  time  t employed  in  pro- 
ducing it,  being  represented  by  r\  we  shall  thug  have 

fzzXt'AM  ZZ-  = fS0t“; 

* t 2 cos  X 

and  this  is  the  velocity  with  which  a moving  body 
would  describe  uniformly  the  right  line  AM  during  the 
time  /. 

The  property  of  the  parabola  gives 

. sin  to  2 sin  X 

tan  u zz  2 tan  X,  or — — ; 

cos  u 2 cos  X 
. sin  u cos  w 

whence  — — : — ; 

2 sin  X 2 cos  X 

and  the  mean  velocity 

, v cos « , , x sin  it 

v zz  — , becomes  r — — . 

2 cos  X 4 sin  X 

B , tan  w tan  w . 

But  sin  u zz  =:  — — ~ J ; 

sec  to  (1  + tan  *w) 

or,  substituting  for  tan  w,  its  value  2 tan  X,  we  shall  find 

2 sin  X 

.•  2 tan  X _ cos  X 

(1  + 3 tan  \\)X  ””  (l  + sin  'XU 
4 cos*X/ 

— 2 *in  X _ 2 sin  X 

(COS*  X + 4 sin  * X)$  “ (1  + 3sin*X>$  * 

The  last  reduction  being  obtained  by  observing  that 
cos*X  + sin'X  = 1. 

Now,  substituting  the  value  of  sin  »,  as  found  above, 
in  our  equation 

. v sin  to 
V ZZ  : , 

4 sinX 

we  shall  have  for  the  mean  velocity 

_j  v 

~~  2 (1  + 3 sin  *X)$  * 

The  weight  6-  In  order  to  introduce  into  the  preceding  expres- 
"***!•  *ion  the  value  of  the  weight  P + q,  and  that  of  the 
effort  P + k,  we  may  observe  that  the  portion  of  the 
weight  P + q which  acts  according  to  the  direction 
NA,  and  which  the  man  must  surmount,  is  equal  to 
(P  + 9)  sin  u,  and  that  the  effort  P + Is  may  be  con- 
sidered, according  to  the  observation  made  by  M. 
Iambcrt,  Prony,  and  others,  as  being  the  same  in  all 
the  directions,  therefore  the  impulsion  given  to  the 
centre  of  gravity  ought  to  be  represented  by 
(P  + k)  — (P  + y)  sin  u ; 

and  A,  representing  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  c of 
projection  which  the  centre  of  gravity  has  acquired 
from  this  impulsion,  in  the  direction  AN,  we  have,  for 
a reason  similar  to  that  stated  in  the  commencement 
of  this  section, 

A zz  n f(P  + A>~(P  * (2) 

Or,  substituting  the  value  of  sin  w,  as  determined 
above,  viz. 

2 sin  X 

sin  to  zz  . , 

(1  + 3sm,XH 

we  shall  have 

h = »f(P  + *)(1  + 3sin»XH-?(P  4-  q)  sinX} 

~ & + 1)0  + 3,in'\)i  • 


Now  A being  the  heiglit  due  to  the  velocity  v,  and  ANIMAL 
2 g the  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  wc  shall  have,  ,TB£|,OIH 
from  the  principles  illustrated  in  our  treatise  on  Dy- 
namics,  v zz  2 v/  A g,  and  thus  the  equation  above 
found,  viz. 

i’ 

V ~ 2(1  + 3*in’XH 

will,  by  substituting  in  it  the  value  of  v,  become 
2(1  + 3 sin  *X)|  ‘ 

Again,  substituting  in  this  equation  for  A,  wc  shall 
have 

t'zzjrh  j A*  + *)(1  + 3 sia*XH  ~ g(P  + ?)»>»  X ) 
g « IP  + ?)(1  + 3sin*X^  y 

which  reduces  readily  to  the  following  form,  viz. 

_ f L±f  v_A£!! IgntinX  } 

< P + » 2(l  + 3«n,X)  (l  + 3sin’\3)i  ‘ 


2 (l  + 3 iin*X)  ~ ’ 

2 g «■"  * _ a 

(1+3  sin’X)} 

and  the  equation  may  be  more  simply  given  as  follows : 

= A-b)  }.  (6) 

7.  M.  Prony  has  computed  the  values  of  A and  B 
answering  to  every  5th  degree  from  0 to  90°  ; in  which 
computation  the  force  of  gravity,  or  2 s,  is  estimated 
at  30196  French  feet 

Table  l.  Of  ike  values  of  A and  B in  the  equation  Tubular 

_ f _ /'P  +*  . „\  H *aloc*  of 

1 - r (f+T  b)  I ’ 

' * cirntaA 

there  v1  it  the  mean  velocity , P being  the  weight  of91* dB* 
the  man,  q the  xeeight  of  hit  load,  ( k — q ) the  motive 
force,  and  n,  a co-efficient  to  be  determined  from  expe- 
runent . 


An^lr  x,  or  Ihe  Inell- 

Value  of  A,  or  of 

t g l in  X 

3 £ fin  A 

(t  +3.ia*x)i 

(1  + J on’  x)l 

0 degrees. 

15-  098 

0-0000 

5 

14-  761 

2-5443 

10 

13-  846 

4-6045 

15 

12-  571 

5-9380 

20 

11-  176 

6-5776 

25 

9-8308 

6*7052 

30 

8-6274 

6-5217 

35 

7-5984 

6-1836 

40 

6-7417 

5-7916 

45 

6-0362 

5-4016 

50 

5-4695 

50437 

55 

50110 

4*7294 

60 

4*6456 

4-4633 

65 

4-3583 

4-2475 

70 

4*  1372 

4*0704 

75 

3-9742 

3-9390 

80 

3-8619 

3*8470 

85 

3-7962 

3-7926 

90 

3-7745 

3-7746 
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ANIMAL  8.  We  might  now  proceed  immediately  to  the  applb 
*r  rikotm.  cation  of  the  preceding  fonnulte,  but  it  may  not  be 
amis*,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  a few  words  relative 
centrifugal  *°  centrifugal  force  which  takes  place  in  the  motion, 
force.  In  order  to  conceive  this  effect,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  describes  a curve,  which 
has  for  its  radius  of  curvature  the  leg  on  which  we 
advance  in  walking.  I-ct  us  denote  this  radius  of 
curvature  by  r,  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  by 
r,  and  the  centrifugal  force  by  J.  We  have,  therefore, 
by  Dynamics, 

/=-£<P  + ,): 

and,  if  wc  suppose  the  centrifugal  force  equal  to  gra- 
vity, we  shall  have 

/=2g(P  + *); 

consequently, 

~ = 2 g,  or  r = sj  2 gr. 

The  radius  of  the  curvature  is  equal  to  about  2$  feet 
in  a man  of  the  most  common  size,  therefore 
V = v'  (30*196  X 2*6)  = 8*6884  feet. 

Whence  wc  may  draw  the  following  conclusion,  viz. 
that  a man  who  runs  9 feet  per  second,  ceases  entirely 
to  gravitate  on  his  feet,  which  is  conformable  to  what 
Mr.  Lambert  has  observed  ; that  is  to  say,  that  a person 
running  with  the  above  velocity,  remains  so  long  in  the 
air,  that  the  feet  act  only  os  they  push,  as  it  were,  the 
earth  behind  them,  and  have  little  or  no  effect  in  sup- 
porting the  body.* 

9.  Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  the  formula 


when  the  fatigue  is  the  least ; that  is,  when  the  effort 
which  a man  employs  in  walking  is  sensibly  the  same 
as  that  which  he  is  able  to  continue  without  walking. 
This  condition  will  give  k = q,  and  the  above  equa- 
tion becomes 

Wc  may  calculate,  by  means  of  the  table  (art.  7), 
the  values  of  (A  — B)  for  different  inclinations  of  the 
plane,  agreeably  to  the  above  hypothesis,  and  thus 
form  another  table,  which  shall  exhibit  the  value  of  n ; 
for  when  A — B is  known,  we  shall  have  immediately 
xf9 


It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  expression 
A — B has  only  been  considered,  at  present,  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  case  of  a man  ascending;  when  he  de- 
scends, sin  A becomes  negative,  and  B changes  sign. 
Such  a table,  therefore,  ought  to  exhibit  two  values  of 
a,  one  for  each  of  the  above  cases. 

Table  II. 

i*dbe*fTr"  F°r  calculating  the  velocities , corresponding  to 

re»pooding  tUffercnt  inclinations  of  a road , when  the  effort  of  a man 
to  different  uPon  lt  differs  not  sensibly  from  that  necessary  for  him  to 
afcvnb.  continue  to  the  end  Xi.it haul  walking. 


* Virgil  was  not  ignorant  of  this  fact ; be  up,  when  speaking 
of  ft  certain  warrior, 

" 11U  vd  iniecta  argetis  per  ioinrna  rolarct 
Granina,  nec  trn.-r«u  curni  lesisw?t  aristas 
Vel  mare  per  medium,  floctn  snspensa  tumenti 
k’erret  iter,  cdcrcs  nec  tinge  ret  xquorc  planus.’* 


Alible  of  ladirulMXi 
oi  ibv  plane  U>  U»c 
liuruun. 

Numerical  nine*  at  ,J  (A  — B)  in  the 
equation  ZZ  y/  h X s/  (A  — lij,  j 

When  ascending. 

When  deweiuliug. 

0 

3*8856 

3 8856 

5 

3*4953 

4*1599 

10 

30404 

4-2909 

15 

2*5754 

4-3022 

20 

2-1444 

4 2136 

25 

1-7679 

4*0664 

30 

1 4511 

3*8921 

35 

11894 

3-7124 

40 

0-9747 

3-5401 

45 

0-7985 

3-3824 

50 

. 0-6.727 

3-2423 

55 

0-5306 

3*1210 

60 

0-4-69 

3 0181 

65 

0-3399 

2*9337 

70 

0-2585 

2-8649 

75 

0*1776 

2*8130 

80 

0-1221 

2*7764 

85 

00060 

2-7547 

90 

0 0000 

2-7475 

11.  It  is  now  only  necessary  to  determine,  from  a F.tpcp- 
course  of  experiments,  the  numerical  value  of  a. 

M.  Prony  states,  that  he  has  frequently  observed  that  *“,u’ 
a man  without  a load  can  walk  on  a plane  nearly  hori- 
zontal, without  fatigue,  6,000  feet  in  20  minutes,  viz. 
about  5 feet  per  second  ; we  have,  therefore,  in  this 
case,  \ — ot  v = 5;  and  the  equation 
v‘  — («  x (A  — B; ) 

becomes  5 = n x 3-8856 ; 

25 

whence  n : z zz  1*6559. 

15*098 

And  n zz  1*2868,  a number  by  which  we  must 
multiply  those  in  the  table,  in  order  to  have  the  ve- 
locity corresponding  to  any  proposed  angle  of  inclina- 
tion. 

Lambert  has  observed,  that  he  employed,  without 
making  any  uncommon  effort,  13  secouds  in  ascend- 
ing a ladder  of  24  steps,  to  the  height  of  13£  Rhenish 
feet,  and  the  angle  of  its  slope  37°^.  This  gives  us 
an  hypotheuuae  “ 21^  French  feet,  which,  divided  by 
13,  gives  yfzz  1*64  feet- 

12.  Now  supposing  it  had  been  proposed  to  deter-  Appticfttk* 
mine  this  velocity  from  the  preceding  table,  we  should  of  the  table, 
have  assumed  37°4  as  an  arithmetical  mean  between 

35°  and  40°:  our  tabular  number  would  therefore  have 
been  1*3183,  which,  multiplied  by  the  above  constant 
value  of  sj  n = 1*2868,  we  should  have  found 


x/zz  1*3183  X 1*2868  = 1*696  feet; 


which  differs  as  little  from  the  preceding  experimental 
deduction  as  can  be  expected  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

13.  lt  appears,  therefore,  that  the  value  « =:  1*7  is 
very  nearly  conformable  to  experiment,  and  that  n :=  2, 
as  assumed  by  Lambert,  is  a little  in  excess.  He  de- 
rives this  value  of  n by  supposing  that  a man,  jumning 
vertically,  with  all  the  force  he  is  capable  of,  without 
a load,  can  raise  himself  2 feet ; which  is  perhaps 
rather  too  much  for  the  medium  strength  of  mer.. 
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ANIMAL  M.  Lambert  has  computed  a table  analogous  to  the 
0i*cnot«.  preceding,  assuming  ■ r=  2 ; we,  however,  prefer 
leaving  this  quantity  indeterminate,  till  it  shall  be 
ascertained  from  a mean  of  various  experiments. 
Drtmnina-  14.  By  inspecting  the  descending  velocities  in 
lion  uf  the  Table  II.  it  appears  that  the  greatest  velocity  is  that 
velacUv™  corrt*Pond,nS  to  15°  of  inclination.  But,  in  order  to 
ve  ' find  the  precise  angle  which  gives  the  maximum  velocity, 
we  must  put  our  equation 

t'=  {»  (A  + B) } L or 

( I"*  , g»g»inX  \j 

V ( '2(1  + 3 #in*\)  (1+3  sm*  A)  J ) 

into  fluxions,  and  equate  it  to  zero,  which  will  give 

sm*\  = zs  sin*  of  12°  44'; 

whence  the  angle  answering  to  the  greatest  velocity  is 
12°  44',  and  the  corresponding  value  of  if  is  found 
to  be  6 feet  per  second. 

15.  The  second  column  of  Tabic  11.  which  appertains 
to  the  velocity  of  ascent,  presents  neither  a maximum 
nor  a minimum  ; we  may,  however,  still  arrive  at  either 
by  having  regard  to  tlie  lime.  Suppose  we  go  from 
one  point  to  another  in  a right  line,  the  second  being 
higher  than  the  first  by  a given  quantity  H ; and  if  X 
denote  the  angle  of  tho  inclination  of  the  road,  the 

length  of  it  will  be  - . 

° sin  X 

• Let  t denote  the  time,  and  tf  the  velocity;  then  we 
shall  have  to  find 

H 

/ “ — — : — - rz  a minimum, 
v sin  X 

or  since  II  is  constant, 

r'  sin  X rr  a maximum. 


Substituting  for  v its  general  value  given  in  (art.  1G), 
equation  (3),  we  shall  have 

yrP+it  2 ng  sin  *X  2 » sin'X  ) __ 

V'  ( P + j ' 2(1  + 3 sin*X)  (1+3  sin11  X)f  j “ 
max.  Which  being  put  into  fluxions,  and  reduced,  gives 

• > (P  + w 

““  “9<P  +VJ«_3(P  + ^- 

This  result  shows  that  the  inclination  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  minimum  of  lime  necessary  to  ascend  a 
given  quantity,  varies  with  the  relation  between  the  force 
that  wu  employ  and  the  load  we  have  to  carry.  Again, 
since  sin  *X  is  necessarily  less  than  1 , wo  shall  have 
(P  + *)*  < 9 (P  + o)*  - 3 (P  + k)\  or 
4 (P  + £)•  < 9 (P  + 9)*,  or 
2 (P  + A>  < 3 (P  + 9). 

If  we  suppose  k — 9,  the  above  equation  gives 
sin*X  = |,  or  X = 24°  6'; 

wherefore,  when  a man  employs  in  ascending,  an  effort 
necessary  only  to  preserve  himself  erect,  the  most  ad- 
vantageous inclination,  or  that  by  means  of  which  he 
will  soonest  arrive  at  the  given  height,  is  24°  6';  and 
the  corresponding  velocity  to  this  inclination  will  be 
Effect  of*  found  2^  feet  per  second. 

maxi  in  • 16.  A man  employed  in  a walking-wheel,  as  in  some 

waiting-  old  cranes,  &c.  is  in  similar  circumstances  as  if  he  were 


ascending  a plane,  of  which  the  inclination  was  equal  ANlrtAL 
to  the  angle  formed  by  a tangent  at  that  point  of  the 
circumference  where  he  is  placed.  It  follows,  therefore, 
from  what  is  slated  above,  that  the  most  advantageous 
position  of  that  tangent  will  be,  wbcn.it  forms  an  angle 
of  24°  6'  with  the  horizon,  in  which  case,  the  effective 
weight  employed  in  turning  the  wheel,  will  be 
P sin  24u  6'  =2  0-40833  P, 

P denoting,  as  before,  the  weight  of  the  man. 

Let  P + Q be  tin-  greatest  effort  of  which  a man  is 
capable ; the  effort  Q may  be  augmented  bv  habit  and 
exercise,  and  it  is  liable  to  diminution  by  inaction;  it 
will  also  undergo  some  modification  when  cither  great 
loads  arc  to  be  lifted,  or  great  swiftness  is  required ; 
but  in  all  cases  the  application  of  the  effort  P + Q can 
be  only  instantaneous ; that  is,  being  the  greatest  the 
man  is  capable  of,  it  can  be  exerted  only  for  a moment, 
whether  it  be  employed  in  lifting  a great  weight,  or  in 
running  with  a great  velocity. 

17.  A man  who  is  not  loaded  with  any  weight,  whe-  Tin**  in 
ther  he  merely  stand  upright  on  his  feet,  or  walk  with-  «■*>«**  •*»« 
out  using  any  effort,  employs,  at  first,  only  the  power  P, 
and  in  the  first  instants  the  force  Q will  remain  to  him 
entire;  but  in  either  of  the  above  cases  this  power  Q 
will,  after  a time,  be  weakened,  and  will  ultimately  be 
extinguished ; let  the  time  from  the  beginning  to  the 
latter  event  taking  place  be  called  T.  Let  us  suppose, 
now,  that  instead  of  the  power  P,  the  man  from  the 
first  instant  employed  an  effort  P + K;  there  will  then, 
in  this  case,  remain  to  him  a quantity  of  force  = Q — K, 
which  will  also  be  extinguished  after  a certain  time  t , 
and  it  is  an  important  question  to  decide  the  ratio  of 
the  times  T and  t,  when  the  powers  Q and  K are  given. 

Lambert  conceives  that  it  it  not  far  from  the  truth  to 
assume  that  these  times  are  proportional  to  the  residual 
forces,  viz.  hy  assuming  that 

T :t ::  Q : Q - K, 
o — K 

which  gives  / — — — — T. 

This  time  /,  being  that  which  has  passed  from  the 
moment  the  man  began  to  walk  till  he  can,  from  fatigue, 
walk  no  longer,  it  is  evident,  that  at  this  instant,  he 
has  passed  over  the  greatest  possible  space,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  product  t = t't  will  be  a maximum. 

Now  we  have 


t,= y\  ■ (-ttta-b>}: 

and  multiplying  this  value  of  v by  the  above  expres- 
sion for  /,  and  equating  the  fluxion  of  the  result  to  zero, 
we  obtain  the  following  values,  viz. 


2 B 

K = i(Q-2P)  + — (P  + 9V  (a) 

2B 

P + K=i(Q  + P)  + -jr(P  + ,),  (J) 


_ ,^(P  + Q)A-(P  + ?)B 
_ * AQ 


(0 

W> 


By  means  of  these  equations,  the  load  9 and  the 
inclination  of  the  road  being  given,  we  shall  know  the 
effort  P + K necessary,  in  order  to  render  c' t , or  th* 
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space  s,  parsed  over  before  tiie  forces  are  all  spent,  a 
maximum.  We  may  hence  also  determine  the  mean 
resulting  velocity  of  this  effort,  and  the  time  which 
passes,  before  fatigue  prevents  the  man  from  walking 
any  longer. 

*18.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  quantity  n does  not 
enter  into  the  formula*  of  the  preceding  article,  but,  in 
order  to  apply  them,  it  is  necessary  that  we  determine 
eitherbv  hypothesis,  or  experiment,  the  quantity  Q,  or 
the  greatest  effort  that  a man  can  make  beyond  that 
necessary  for  supporting  his  own  weight.  M.  Lambert 
supposes  P = Q,  which  changes  the  above  formula: 
into  the  following: 

. P + i = li.(P+,),  (a) 

Httt-*0}*-  <4) 


< = $ T 


2 PA  — (P  + 7)  B 
AQ 


w 


Velocity 
into  the 
toau  a 
maximum. 


By  this  means,  there  is  now  remaining  only  thequantity 
T to  be  determined  experimentally,  and  it  is,  of  course, 
subject  to  certain  variations  according  to  the  age  and 
activity  of  a man,  his  natural  strength,  and  the  habit 
acquired  by  practice.  We  may,  however,  without  any 
remarkable  violation  of  probability,  assume  that,  a man 
without  a load  can  continue  walking  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen hours  in  a day ; from  which  assumption,  the  value 
of  T becomes  determined. 

19.  Every  particular  load  q requires  a particular 
velocity,  in  order  that  the  man  may  pass  over  the  greatest 
space  possible  before  his  strength  is  exhausted;  for  this 
wc  must  have 


*•? =i  {i A- 
*V=?*(*  A 


P + Q 
P +9 
P + Q 

P + 9 


-*b) 


a maximum, 
a maximum. 


Putting  the  second  side  of  this  equation  into  fluxions, 
regarding  q as  variable,  and  equating  it  to  zero,  the 
value  of  9 will  be  determined;  but  those  values  of  q 
which  exceed  Q,  it  is  obvious  must  be  rejected. 

20.  Let  us  examine  now  the  case  where  a man  pushes, 
or  draw* ; and  suppose,  at  first,  that  the  path  he  has  to 
go  over  is  horizontal,  as  also  the  direction  iji  which 
his  exertion  is  made.  (Fig.  2,  Plate  V,  Miscellu- 
neons)  may  represent  the  attitude  of  this  man 
for  the  moment  that  he  supports  himself  on  the 
leg  CDB.  In  this  attitude  there  are  two  points  of 
support,  the  one  at  A,  the  other  at  K:  the  arm  KE 
being  supposed  extended  horizontally.  The  efforts 
made  by  a man  in  this  case,  are  those  necessary  to 
keep  his  arm  straight,  his  body  erect,  and  that  due  to 
his  motion : but  the  actual  force  which  enters  into  our 
consideration,  is  gravity,  and  particularly  the  weight  of 
his  body. 

Let  the  vertical  C g represent  the  weight  of  the  man, 
and  draw  ihe  horizontal  lines  C j\  dg>  and  complete  the 
pandMiurtam  C / dg : then  the  weight  C g may  be  re- 
presented bv  the  components  C d.  C f.  Now  the  effort 
which  exercised  horizontally  in  the  direction  F.K,  and 
which  wp  shall  represent  bv  Ei,  and  as  we  may  suppose 
,t  applied  at  the  point  F.of  the  lever  EA,  of  which  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  is  in  A,  we  have  the  proportion 
E«  : Cf:\  AC  ; AE; 


C/x  AC 
AE 


E i = 


ANIMAL 

triiNOm. 


Let  us  assume  Ei  = f : we  have  then  f to  represent 
the  effort  necessary  for  holdiug  the  arm  straight  Call 
the  angle  AC  g = p,  and  the  weight  C g of  the 
man  = P ; and  we  shall  have 


dg  — C f — P x tan  p, 

which,  substituted  in  the  preceding  equation,  gives 


The  medium  proportions  ol  the  body  of  men,  in  general, 
.AC  . 

give  — = $ ; whence 


/=  j P x tan  f. 

21  If  we  call  F the  greatest  effort  of  which  the 
arms  are  susceptible,  T the  time  necessary  of  con- 
suming this  effort,  and  t'  the  time  necessary  for  anni- 
hilating the  effort  F — /,  we  shall  have,  for  similar 
reasons  to  those  given  above,  the  equation 


t'  = 


F 


r. 


The  component  C d representing  the  action  on  the 
point  A,  which  is  subject  to  no  diminution,  ought  to  be 
P 

estimated  bv  its  constant  value , which  is  the  ef- 

* cos  f 

fort  made  by  the  man  to  hold  himself  erect  on  his  feet ; 
we  have,  therefore, 


cos  f 


= p + r. 


that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  the  same  here  as  would  be 
excited  by  a man  carrying  a load  q. 

We  might  now  proceed  to  reduce  these  equations  to 
the  best  practicable  form  for  solution,  as  we  have  done 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article,  and  to  consider 
the  eflort  of  men  employed  in  drawing  loads,  Arc.  but 
wc  are  fearful  it  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  that 
can  be  assigned  to  this  article ; we  must,  therefore,  refer 
the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  pursuing  the  subject  to  a 
greater  length  to  Prony’s  Architecture  H^dr  antique,  where 
he  will  find  many  important  analytical  results. 


Experimental  researches  respecting  animal  strength. 

22.  Wc  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  Experi- 
purely  analytical  investigations  are  of  little  use  in  such  went"  on 
cases  as  those  we  have  just  been  examining,  inde-  *nira*1 
pendent  of  experimental  results ; we  propose,  there-  * nfi 
fore,  before  wc  conclude  this  article,  to  give  a detail  of 
a few  of  the  best  conducted  experiments  that  have  been 
made  with  reference  to  this  subject. 

Desaguliers  asserts,  that  a man  can  raise  water, 
or  any  other  weight,  about  550 lbs.  (or  One  hogshead, 
the  weight  of  the  vessel  included),  ten  tect  high  in  a 
minute;  but  this  statement,  although  he  says  it  will 
hold  good  for  six  hours,  appears,  from  his  own  facts,  to 
he  too  high,  and  is  certainly  such  as  could  not  be  con- 
tinued one  day  after  another.  Mr.  Smeaton  considers 
this  work  as  the  effort  of  haste  or  distress;  and  re- 
ports, that  six  good  English  labourers  will  be  required 
to  raise  21141  solid  feet  of  sea  water  to  the  height  of 
four  feet  iu  four  hours ; in  which  case,  the  men  would 
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ANIMAL  raise  very  little  more  than  six  cubic  feet  of  fresh  water 
tritKKATM.  each  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  in  a minute.  Now,  the 
hogshead  containing  about  84  cubic  feet,  Smeaton’s 
Sintatun**  a||owance  Qf  WOrk  proves  less  than  Desaguliers’  in 
iSI  about  the  ratio  of  6 to  8|.  And  his  good  English  la- 

bourers, who  cau  work  at  this  rate,  are  estimated  by 
him  to  be  equal  to  a double  set  of  common  workmen ; 
it  appears,  therefore,  that  with  the  probabilities  of  vo- 
luntary interruptions,  and  other  incidents,  a man’s  work, 
for  several  successive  days,  ought  uot  to  be  valued  at 
more  than  half  a hogshead  raised  ten  feet  high  in  a minute. 
Smcaion  likewise  states  that  two  ordinary  horses  will 
do  the  above  work  in  3^  hours,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
little  more  than  two  and  a half  hogsheads  ten  feet  high 
in  a minute ; so  that,  if  these  statements  can  be  de- 
pended upon,  one  horse  will  do  the  work  of  five  men. 

According  to  Emerson's  statement,  a man  of  ordi- 
nary strength,  turning  a roller  by  the  handle,  can  act 
for  a whole  day  against  a resistance  equal  to  30  lbs. 
weight;  and  if  he  works  ten  hours  per  day,  he  will 
raise  a weight  of  30 lbs.  through  3^  feet  in  a second 
of  time  : or,  if  the  weight  be  greater,  he  will  raise  it  to 
a proportional  less  height ; so  that,  under  all  circum- 
stances, 30  x 3)  = 105,  the  momentum  of  his  effort. 
If  two  men  work  at  a windlass,  or  roller,  they  can  more 
easily  raise  up  70lbs.  than  one  man  cun  30 lbs.,  pro.  id ed 
the  elbow  of  one  of  the  handles  be  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  other.  Men  accustomed  to  bear  loads,  such 
as  porters,  will  carry  from  1 50  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  or  250 lbs., 
according  to  their  strength.  A man  cannot  well  draw 
, more  than70lbs.  or  801b*.  horizontally;  and  he  cannot 
thrust  with  a greater  force  acting  horizontally  at 
the  height  of  his  shoulders  than  27  lbs.  or  30  lbs.  But  one 
of  the  most  advantageous  ways  in  which  a man  can 
exert  his  force  is  to  set  and  pull  towards  him,  as  in 
rowing. 

Couhiabt  Coulumb,  so  well  known  as  an  accurate  experimental 
nperi-  philosopher,  in  a memoir  communicated  to  the  French 
"cot**  institute,  states  that  the  quantity  of  action  which  a 
man  can  produce,  when  during  a day  he  is  employed 
in  mounting  a flight  of  steps  without  a burden,  is 
double  that  which  the  same  man  could  produce  if 
loaded  with  a weight  of  223  lbs.,  continuing  his  exer- 
tions, in  both  cases,  through  the  day.  Hence  it  appears 
how  much,  with  equal  fatigue  and  time,  the  total  or  abso- 
lute effect  may  obtain  different  values,  by  varying  the 
combination  of  effort  and  velocity.  This  fact  is  imme- 
diately applicable  to  the  formula  investigated  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  article. 

It  will  of  course  be  observed  by  the  reader  that  the 
term  effect  here  denotes  the  total  quantity  of  labour 
necessary  to  raise  not  only  the  burden  but  the  man 
himself ; the  useful  effect  is  very  different,  and  it  is 
this,  as  M.  Coulumb  observes,  which  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  determine.  For  instance,  we  have  seen 
that  the  total  effect  is  the  greatest  when  without  a 
burden,  but  the  useful  effect  is  then  nothing ; it  is  also 
nothing  when  the  man  is  so  loaded  as  not  to  be  able 
to  move ; and  it  is  between  these  limits  that  the  useful 
effect  is  a maximum;  this  we  have  already  determined 
analytically  in  the  foregoing  par'  of  this  article,  but 
the  above  results  of  Coulumb  will  be  found  to  change 
somewhat  the  ultimate  value ; the  principle,  however, 
remains,  and  other  experiments  are  perhaps  still  ne- 
cessary to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  conclusion. 

23.  From  an  examination  of  the  work  of  men  walk- 


ing on  a horizontal  path,  with  or  without  a load,  the  ANIMAL 
same  author  concludes  that  the  greatest  quantity  of 
action  takes  place  when  the  men  are  unloaded  ; and  it 
is  to  that  of  men  loaded  with  1901bs.  nearly  as  seven 
to  four.  The  weight  which  a man  ought  to  carry  to 
produce  the  greatest  useful  effect,  or  llmt  effect  in 
which  the  quantity  of  action  relative  to  the  carrying 
his  own  weight  is  deducted  from  the  total  effect,  is 
165  lbs. 

There  is  a particular  case,  which  obtains  with  re- 
spect to  burdens  carried  in  towns,  where  the  men, 
after  having  carried  their  load,  return  home  unloaded  ; 
the  weight  they  ought  to  carry  in  this  case,  according 
to  M.  Coulumb,  is  about  200  lbs.  Here  the  quantity 
of  useful  action,  compared  with  that  of  a man  who 
walks  freely,  and  without  a load,  is  nearly  as  one  to 
five,  or,  in  other  words,  he  employs  to  pure  loss  four- 
fifths  of  his  power.  By  causing  a man  to  mount  a 
flight  of  steps  freely  and  without  a burden,  his  quantity 
of  action  is  at  least  double  of  what  he  affords  in  any 
other  way  of  employing  hi*  strength. 

This  seems  to  be  understood  by  our  coal  merchants, 
who  thus  employ  manual  labour  in  emptying  the  coal 
vessels  of  their  loads  in  the  river  Thames,  where  we 
frequently  see  four  or  five  men  perpetually  ascendmg  a 
step-ladder  and  jumping  down,  so  as  by  their  weight 
to  bring  up  the  coals  from  the  hold  by  means  of  a rope 
passing  over  a pulley.  Here  the  useless  action  is  in 
ascending,  and  the  useful  in  descending. 

When  labour  is  applied  to  cultivating  the  ground,  the 
whole  quantity  aflorded  by  ODe  man,  during  a day, 
amounts  to  about  the  same  as  328 lbs.  raised  1 094  yards; 
and  M.  Coulumb  comparing  this  work  with  that  of  men 
employed  to  carry  burdens  up  an  ascent  of  steps,  or 
at  a pile-engine,  finds  a loss  of  about  y^th  part  only 
of  the  quantity  of  action,  which  may  be  neglected  in  re- 
searches of  this  kind. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  in  estimating 
mean  results,  we  should  not  determine  from  experi- 
ments of  short  duration,  nor  should  we  make  any  de- 
ductions from  the  exertions  of  men  of  more  than’ortli- 
narv  strength.  The  mean  results  have  also  a relation 
to  climate.  M.  Coulumb  observes,  that  he  has  directed 
extensive  works  at  Martinico,  where  Fahrenheit’s  ther- 
mometer is  seldom  leu  than  73°,  and  similar  works  in 
France;  and  lie  affirms  that  not  more  than  half  the 
work  can  be  done  in  similar  cases  in  the  one  climate 
to  what  can  be  effected  in  the  other. 

Feat i of  strength,  either  natural  or  artificial. 

24.  Wc  have  already  observed,  that  unusual  strength  Fe*t«  «*t 
is  not  to  be  considered  in  forming  any  mechanical  de-  •^“In- 
ductions relative  to  the  employment  of  animal  e ertion 
as  a first  mover  of  machinery,  but  still  any  extraordi- 
nary power,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  cannot  but  be 
considered  as  an  interesting  subject  for  philosophical 
reflection,  and  we  must  not,  therefore,  pass  over  cer- 
tain surprising  facts  of  this  kind ; but  we  shall  confine 
our  remarks  principally  to  those  recorded  by  Desagu- 
liers,  of  Thomas  Topharo,  a man,  at  the  time  he  exhi- 
bited before  the  author,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  but 
who  had  practised  the  same  feats  for  five  or  six  years 
preceding  that  time.  The  exploits  of  this  man,  which 
Desaguliers  witnessed,  were  as  follow  : 

“ 1.  By  the  strength  of  the  fingers  (only  rubbed  in 
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ANIMAL  cold  ashes  to  keep  them  from  slipping;)  he  rolled  up  a 
rrtrwotu.  very  large  pewter  dish. 

t4  2.  He  broke  seven  or  eight  short  and  strong 
pieces  of  tobacco-pipe  with  the  force  of  his  middle  fin- 
ger, having  laid  them  on  the  first  and  third  finger. 

**  3.  Having  thrust  in  under  his  garter  the  bowl  of 
a strong  tobacco-pipe,  his  legs  being  bent,  be  broke  it 
to  pieces  by  the  tendons  of  his  hams  without  altering 
the  bending  of  his  legs. 

“ 4.  He  broke  such  another  bowl  between  his  first 
and  second  finger*  by  pressing  his  fingers  together 
sideways. 

**  5.  He  lifted  a table  six  feet  long,  which  had  half 
a hundred  weight  hanging  at  the  end  or  it,  with  hrs 
teeth,  and  held  it  in  a horizontal  position  for  a consi- 
derable time.  It  is  true,  the  feet  of  the  table  rested 
against  his  knees ; but,  as  the  length  of  the  table  was 
much  greater  than  its  height,  that  performance  required 
a great  strength  to  be  exerted  by  the  muscles  uf  his 
loius,  those  of  his  neck,  the  massetet\  and  temporal 
(muscles  of  the  jaws),  besides  a good  set  of  teeth. 

“ 6.  He  took  an  iron  kitchen  poker,  about  a yard 
long,  and  three  inches  in  circumference,  and,  holding 
it  in  his  right  hand,  he  struck  upbn  his  bare  left  arm, 
between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  till  he  bent  the  poker 
nearly  to  a right  angle. 

“ 7.  He  took  such  another  poker,  and  holding  the 
ends  of  it  in  his  hands,  and  the  middle  against  the  back 
of  lus  neck,  he  brought  the  two  ends  of  it  together  before 
him,  and,  what  was  yet  more  difficult,  lie  pulled  it 
almost  straight  again  : because  the  muscles  which  se- 
parate. the  arms  horizontally  from  each  other  are  oot 
so  strong  as  those  that  bring  them  together. 

**  8.  He  broke  a rope  of  about  two  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, which  was,  in  part,  wound  about  a cylinder 
of  five  inches  in  diameter,  having  fastened  the  other 
end  of  it  to  straps  that  went  over  his  shoulders.  But 
he  exerted  more  force  to  do  this  than  any  other  of  his 
feats,  from  his  awkwardness  in  going  about  it : for  the 
rope  yielded  and  stretched  as  he  stood  upon  the  cylin- 
der, so  that  when  the  extensors  of  the  legs  and  thighs 
had  done  their  office  in  bringing  his  legs  and  thighs 
straight,  he  was  forced  to  raise  his  heels  from  their 
bearing,  and  use  other  muscles  that  were  weaker.  But, 
if  the  rope  had  been  so  fixed  that  the  part  of  it  to  be 
broken  had  been  short,  it  would  have  been  broken 
with  four  times  less  difficulty. 

**  9.  I have  seen  him  lift  a rolling-stone  of  about 
800  lbs.  with  his  hands  only,  standing  in  a frame  above 
it,  and  taking  hold  of  a chain  that  was  fastened  to  it. 
By  this  1 reckon,  he  may  be  almost  as  strong  again  as 
those  who  arc  commonly  considered  as  very  strong 
men.’’ — Drs.iou Li  Ell’s  Experimental  Philosophy. 

Of  the  . strength  of  horses. 

Strength  of  25.  Amongst  quadrupeds,  the  most  useful,  as  a 
kone*.  first  mover  of  machinery,  is  the  horse.  The  strength  of 
this  animal  is,  perhaps,  about  six  times  that  of  a man. 
Desaguliors  states  the  proportion  as  5 to  1,  coinciding 
with  our  preceding  deductions  from  Smeatons  results. 
French  authors  commonly  reckon  seven  men  as  equiva- 
lent to  one  horse,  and  probably,  upon  the  whole,  1 to 
6 may  be  stated  as  a fair  proportion ; the  strength  of 


cult  to  make  a comparison  between  two  animals  whose  ANIMAL 
powers  arc  so  differently  exerted.  The  worst  way  of 
applying  the  strength  of  a horse  is  to  make  him  canrv  s^y*v 
a weight  up  a steep  hill,  while  the  organization  of  mail 
fits  him  very  well  for  this  kind  of  labour.  Hence,  three 
men  climbing  up  such  a hill,  with  the  weight  of  iOUlbs. 
each,  will  proceed  faster  than  a horse  with  a lout!  of 
300  lbs.,  as  was  first  stated,  we  believe,  by  La  Hire. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  series  of  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  with  a view  of  determining 
the  weights  horses  can  carry,  when  moving  np  sloping 
roads,  making  given  angles  with  tin;  horizon ; but, 
fortunately,  this  deficiency  is  not  of  much  consequence, 
because,  as  we  have  staled,  the  carrying  of  weights  is 
far  from  the  best  manner  of  employing  Lite  strength  of 
these  animals.  It  is  known,  however,  in  general,  that 
a horse,  loaded  with  a man  and  his  equipage,  weighing, 
at  a medium, about  224  lbs.,  may,  without  being  much 
forced,  travel,  in  seven  or  eight  hours,  the  distance  of 
43,000  yards,  or  about  25  miles,  on  a good  road. 

When  a horse  travels  day  after  day,  without  cessation, 
either  the  weight  he  cairits,  or  the  distance  passed 
over,  must  undergo  some  diminution,  as  well  as  the 
time  actually  employed  in  travc  limg : but  We  cannot 
undertake  to  assign  a mean  value  of  his  capabilities. 

M.  A montons,  in  the  Memoir s of  the  French  Academy  Amoiitow'i 
for  1703,  has  given  some  comparative  observations  on  miniate  of 
the  velocity  of  men  and  horses  ; in  which  he  states  the  «J'«  power 
velocity  of  a horse  loaded  with  a man,  and  walking,  of*,*or>e- 
to  be  rather  more  than  5^  feet  per  second,  or  3‘  mites 
per  hour ; and  when  going  a moderate  trot  with  the 
same  weight,  to  be  about  8$  feel  per  second,  or  C 
miles  per  hour.  These  velocities  are,  however,  we 
think,  rather  less  than  might  have  been  safely  ussumed 
in  these  cases. 

26.  In  the  same  way  as  we  have  seen  that  the  most  Position 
advantageous  manner  of  applying  the  strength  of  man  lu.rw  whet 
is  most  unfavourable  for  a horse,  so  it  is  found  that  the  brewing, 
most  disadvantageous  to  the  former  will  be  the  most 
favourable  for  the  latter;  that  is,  when  they  are  em- 
ployed in  drawing  loads  in  carriages.  A horse  put 
into  harness,  and  making  an  effort  to  draw,  bends 
himself  forwards,  inclines  hit  legs,  and  brings  his 
breast  nearer  to  the  earth,  and  this  so  much  the  more, 
as  his  effort  is  more  considerable : so  that  when  he  is 
employed  in  drawing,  his  effort  will  depend,  in  some 
measure,  both  on  his  own  weight  and  that  which  he 
carries  on  his  back.  Indeed,  it  is  highly  useful  to  load 
the  back  of  a draught  horse  to  a certain  degTee,  though 
this,  on  a slight  consideration,  might  be  thought  un- 
necessarily to  augment  the  fatigue  of  the  animal : but 
it  must  be  considered,  that  die  mass  with  which  the 
horse  is  charged  vertically,  is  in  part  added  to  the 
effort  which  he  makes  in  the  direction  of  traction,  and 
thus  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  his  inclining  so 
much  forward,  as  he  must  otherwise  do,  and  may, 
therefore,  in  this  point  of  view,  relieve  the  draught 
more  than  to  compensate  for  the  additional  fatigue 
occasioned  by  the  vertical  pressure.  Carmen  and 
waggoners  in  general  are  aware  of  this,  and  arc  com- 
monly very  careful  to  dispose  of  the  load  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  shafts  shall  throw  a due  proportion  of 
the  Weight  on  the  back  of  the  shaft  horse, 
a man,  at  a dead  pull,  being  therefore  estimated  27.  The  best  disposition  of  the  traces  during  the  time  Po»s,;00  of 

70  lbs.;  that  of  a horse,  under  like  circumstances,  will  a horse  is  drawing,  is  when  they  are  perpendicular  to  ike  true**. 
be  420  lbs.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  it  is  vxry  diffi-  the  position  of  the  collar  upon  his  breast  and  shoulders. 
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ANIMAL  When  the  horse  stands  at  his  ease,  this  position  of  the 
8TRSKOTH.  traces  is  rather  inclined  upwards,  from  the  direction 
AnTmo  roat^  J but  "hen  he  leans  forward  to  draw  the 

S1TY.  " l°ad,  the  traces  should  then  become  nearly  parallel  to 
the  plane  over  which  the  carriage  is  to  be  drawn ; or, 
if  he  be  employed  in  drawing  a sledge,  or  any  thing 
without  wheels,  the  inclination  of  the  traces  with  the 
road,  supposing  it  to  be  horizontal,  should  be  about 
18+*,  see  (art.  159)  Dynamics  j and  even  when  wheels 
are  employed,  as  we  cannot  conceive  friction  to  be 
wholly  destroyed,  it  is  obvious,  that  a slight  inclina- 
tion from  the  parallel  position  of  the  traces  upwards 
would  be  rather  advantageous  than  the  contrary  ; al- 
though it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  estimate 
the  degree  of  that  inclination. 

What  we  have  said  above  is  with  reference  only  to 
one  horse  j when  several  are  harnessed  together  in  a 
line  so  as  all  to  draw  at  the  same  load,  and  the  slope 
on  which  they  are  drawing  changes,  wc  must  resolve 
the  line  of  direction  of  each  horse  into  two  others,  the 
one  parallel  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  carriage,  and  thus  estimate  the  ultimate  result  j 
but  this  consideration  leading  to  little  or  no  practical 
deductions,  we  shall  not  insist  upon  in  this  place,  but 
refer  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  following  the  in- 
vestigation, to  the  work  of  Prony,  before  referred  to, 
or  to  Gregory’s  Mechanic s,  vol.  ii. 

Hots*  in  a 28.  We  shall  here  only  further  observe,  that  when  a 
horse  is  made  to  move  in  a circular  path,  as  is  often 
*****  practised  in  mills  and  other  machines,  it  is  requisite  to 
give  to  the  circle  which  the  animal  has  to  w nlk  round, 
the  greatest  diameter  that  is  consistent  with  the  local 
and  other  conditions  to  which  the  motion  must  1m*  sub- 
jected. It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  since  a rectilinear 
motion  is  the  most  easy  for  the  horse,  the  less  the  line 
in  which  be  mores  is  ixirvcd  the  greater  will  he  the 
ease  with  which  he  will  effect  his  purpose.  Experi- 
ment has  shown,  that  in  the  cases  to  which  wc  have 
above  alluded,  although  a horse  may  draw  in  a 
Ancle  of  IS  fert  diameter,  it  will  be  much  better  if 
the  diameter  be  extended  to  25  or  30  feet,  and  even 


40  feet  diameter  would  be  preferable  to  either  of  the  ANIMAL 
former.  st*s*otm. 

29.  Desagulier*  states,  in  the  1st  volume  of  his 
Experimental  Philosophy,  that  a horse  employed  daily  In  t ‘ 
drawing  nearly  horizontal,  can  move,during eight  hours  Powr*  0(  m 
in  the  day,  about  200 lbs.,  at  the  rate  of  about  2t  miles  horse  rati- 
an  hour,  or  3}  feet  per  second.  If  the  weight  be  aug-  muted  bv 
merited  to  about  240 lbs.,  or  250lbs„  the  horse  cannot 
move  more  than  six  hours  in  the  day,  and  that  with*®  othe"' 
less  velocity.  And,  in  both  cases,  if  he  carry  some 
weight,  he  will  draw  better  than  if  lie  carried  none. 

Sauveur  estimates  the  mean  effort  of  a horse  at  1*3  lbs. 

French,  or  1891bs.  English  avoirdupoise,  with  a velocity 
of  rather  more  than  two  feet  per  second.  But  these  are 
all  probably  too  high  to  be  continued  for  eight  hours. 

In  another  place  Desaguliers  states  the  mean  work  of 
a horse  as  equivalent  to  raising  a hogshead  of  water 
50  feet  high  in  a minute.  But  Smeaton,  who  examined 
every  circumstance  connected  with  his  profession  with 
great  accuracy,  reduces  this  effect  to  a height  of  40 
lect.  And  by  certain  experiments,  made  before  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  it  was  concluded 
that,  a horse  moving  with  a velocity  of  three  miles  per 
hour,  can  continue  to  exert  a force  of  80  lbs.  But  we 
do  not  find  these  experiments  detailed  at  sufficient  length 
to  give  us  much  satisfactory  information  on  the  subject. 

Indeed,  it  is  on  investigation  so  extremely  difficult  to 
carry  on  with  mathematical  accuracy,  that  wc  are  not 
surprised  to  find  so  great  a variety  of  opinions  ; much 
necessarily  depends  upon  the  size,  strength,  and  con- 
dition of  the  horse,  the  opinion  of  the  person  making 
the  experiment,  as  to  what  the  animal  is  capable  of 
performing,  and  the  time  that  he  may  be  employed  j 
so  that  little  correct  information  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
expected  on  this  point ; but  with  regard  to  the  me- 
chanical advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  direction 
in  which  his  power  is  applied,  this  is  a subject  which 
comes  fairly  within  the  province  of  Mechanics,  and 
may  be  determined  with  all  the  precision  appertaining 
to  that  branch  of  science,  and  on  the  principles  illus- 
trated in  our  treatise  of  Dynamics. 


ANIMALLY,  or  Asinalaya  (Elephant-lull),  a town 
m the  district  of  Coimbetoor,  Hindu?  tun, on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  Alima,  18  miles  from  Coimbetoor,  and  35 
from  Dnraporum.  Great  numbers  of  elephants  are  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  consists  of  about  400  houses. 

ANIME,  a resinous  substance  which  is  procured 
from  the  Hymemca  Courbaril  of  Linnums,  a tree  found 
in  New  Spain,  the  Brazils,  &c.  A superior  kind  is 
sometimes  imported  from  the  east.  Akims'  is  also  an 
Heraldic  term  for  the  blazoning  of  the  eyes  of  fero- 
cious animals,  otherwise  called  incensed. 

ANIMOS'lTY,  Lat.  Animosus,  from  Amina,  met. 
Spirit. 

Fulness,  warmth  of  spirit ; vehemence  of  pussion. 
Applied  where  the  passion  is  malevolent. 

How  Aft  suture  ijt  even  la  tltosc  who  pro  few  ah  eminence  in 
holiness,  to  raise  and  maintain  auiuumlsea  Against  those,  whose 
railing  or  person  they  pretend  to  find  cause  to  dislike. 

Bp.  Hall' a fatter  of  Apolugy. 

1 on  shall  liear  them  pretending  to  bewail  the  aniui-oiitif*  kept  up 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  Dissenter*,  where  the  differcncra 
In  opinion  are  so  few  and  in  considerable ; yet,  these  very  son*  of 
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moderation  were  pleased  to  encotmnunkate  every  man,  who  dis- 
agreed with  them  in  the  smallest  article  of  their  political  creed. 

Kjraminer,  No.  19. 

What  can  be  imagined  more  trivial  than  the  different*  between 
one  colour  of  livery  and  another  in  borsc-iurcs  ? Yet  this  differ- 
ence begat  two  most  Inveterate  factions  in  the  Greek  empire,  the 
Pa  acini  am!  Veneti,  who  never  suspended  their  amimitUko  till 
they  ruined  that  unhappy  jrorcriuacnt. 

Hum t » Buoy*. 

ANINGA,  in  Commerce,  a root,  the  produce  of  the 
Cnribbee  islands,  which  is  a valuable  substitute  for 
the  arsenic  formerly  used  in  the  refinement  of  sugar. 

ANIO,  or  Axikn,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a river  of 
Italy,  now  the  Tevemne,  supposed  to  have  received 
its  name  from  Anius,  king  of  Etruria,  being  drowned 
in  its  waters  j and  which  falls  into  the  'liber,  five 
miles  north  of  Rome.  Plin.  iii.  12.  Viao.  JEn.  vii. 
G63,  &,c. 

ANISDM,  or  Axise-skkd,  in  Botany,  a genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  class  Pcntandria,  and  order 
Digynia.  A distilled  water,  and  essential  oil  are  pro- 
cured from  the  seeds  of  this  plant ; which  are  also 
used  without  preparation  as  a stomachic. 
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AN!-  ANITORGIS,  hi  Ancient  Geography,  a city  of 
TOUGH*.  Htspnnia  Bfftica,  in  the  vicinity  of  winch  a hat  tie 
ANKLE  was  between  Asdnlbal  and  Scipio.  Lit.  xxv. 

V_J,_v  ^ ANJENGO,  a town  and  fortress  of  Hindnstan,  in 
Tmvancore,  from  which  place  it  is  distant  40  miles, 
and  70  from  Cape  Comorin.  The  fort  was  built  by 
the  English,  in  the  yenr  1695  } and  this  place  com- 
mands the  pepper  market  of  the  country.  The  native 
inhabitants  of  the  town  aro  described  as  extremely 
rude  and  unpolished,  and  the  place  abounds  with  noxi- 
ous reptiles.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a most  cruel  and  barbarous  massacre  of  the 
English  settlers,  by  the  Mwplaya,  took  place  here, 
during  a visit  of  ceremony  which  they  paid  to  the 
queen  of  the  Autinga. 

ANJOU,  an  ancient  province  of  France,  now  divided 
into  the  departments  of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  the 
Loire  Inferieure,  the  Veftdfe,  the  I wire  and  Loire,  the 
Sortin',  the  llle  and  Vilninc,  the  Muyenne,  and  the 
Deux  Sevres.  The  entire  district  contains  about  356 
French  square  miles,  and  is  watered  by  upwards  of 
forty  rivers.  When  it  formed  a distinct  province,  it 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Anjon.  The  lands  of  this  district  are  very  fruitful  in 
all  sorts  of  grain,  fruits,  hemp,  and  flax  ; there  are  also 
excellent  pastures  and  rich  vineyards.  A considerable 
portion  of  the  wine  produced  from  the  latter  is  distilled 
into  brandy,  which  finds  its  principal  markets  at  Nantes 
and  Fans’  Anjou  contains  likewise  mines  of  coal 
(which  arc  not,  however,  very  productive  from  (lie 
awkward  situation  of  the  strata),  lead,  and  tin  j ami 
several  marble  quarries.  The  manufactures  arc  camlets, 
serges,  wax,  glass,  saltpetre,  refined  sugar,  leather, 
light  stuffs  of  various  kinds,  and  paper.  The  chief 
town  is  Angers,  and  the  population  was  taken,  prior 
to  the  revolution,  at  upwards  of  90,000  families. 

ANKER,  or  Axonoa,  in  Commerce,  a liquid  mea- 
sure used  in  Holland,  principally  at  Amsterdam.  It 
is  the  fourth  port  of  an  awn,  containing  two  stekans, 
or  thirty-two  mengles,  the  mengle  being  equivalent  to 
two  pints,  Paris  measure. 

ANKLAM,  an  important  town  of  Sweden,  in  Pome- 
rania, 36  miles  from  Stralsund.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  circle  of  the  same  name.  Here  are  two 
churches,  three  hospitals,  and  an  endowed  grammar- 
school.  The  minister  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  is 
superintendant  of  the  Anklnm  synod.  The  harbour  of 
Anktam  is  well  adapted  for  commerce  } there  arc  se- 
veral yearly  fairs  or  markets  here,  which  arc  much 
frequented,  and  some  flourishing  woollen  anti  stuff 
manufactories.  In  the  year  1790,  it  was  ceded  to 
Prussia  by  the  Swedes ; and  in  1769,  it*  fortifications 
were  entirely  destroyed  during  tlie  seven  years  war  of 
Frederic  the  Greut.  It  belongs  at  present  to  Sweden. 
Population  4,000. 

AN'KLE,  a.  "i  A S.  Encleop,  Ger.  Enckel,  which 

An'kixd,  > Wacliter  thinks  is  the  diminutive 

Ax'ki.b-bonb.  J of  Alike ; the  bone  at  the  bottom  of 
the  leg,  by  which  it  rests  upon  the  foot. 

As  Haunch  is  the  part  by  which  the  lower  limbs  are 
hanky*!  or  hangeel  (from  Hannan,  A.  S.)  njxrn  the  body 
or  trunk,  so  Ancle-bone  may  be  the  l>one  by  which  the 
fruit  is  himtcyd  or  hanged  to  the  leg. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Cliryst  of  N azote t)i,  rysc  rp  and  iralkc. 


And  he  toke  hjrm  by  Hit  ryght  bandc,  & lyfte  bvn»  vp.  And  iro- 
lucdiatly  lus  fete  and  tinr!r-bet*rs  rcccaard  strfgtli. 

mile,  1539,  Acta  Hi. 

These  utuuirlcs  upon  my  arm 

!,  as  my  mistress’  favours,  wear  • 

And  for  to  keep  my  aatlet  warm, 

1 hare  some  iron  shackles  there. 

Loyally  cottjined.  Percy' t IMijuet,  r.  it.  p.  335. 


ANKLE. 


ANN,  ST. 


Niece.  ————  — a tolerable  man, 

Now  I distinctly  read  him. 

Sir  Ge.  lima,  hum,  hum. 

Niece.  Say  he  be  black,  hr's  of  a very  (food  pitch, 

Well  ankied,  two  gnod  confidrnl  calves. 

Ueaamont  ttnd  Fleteher.  fl'it  at  general  ffeapoat, 

Tlie  nett  circumstance  which  I shall  mention,  under  this  bead  of 
muscular  srranptrmcnt,  Is  so  decisive  a mark  of  intention,  that  it 
always  appeared  to  me,  to  superaede,  in  some  measure,  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking  fnf  any  other  observation  upon  the  subject : and 
that  circumstance  is,  the  tendons,  which  pass  from  the  leg  to  the 
foot,  being  hound  down  by  a ligament  at  the  ancle. 

Pnltyt  Sataral  Theology,  156. 

ANKOBER,  the  capital  town  of  the  province  of 
Ef;it,  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  the  residence  of  a prince, 
who  has  rendered  himself  entirely  independent. 

ANN,ST.  m river  of  North  America,  in  Lower  Canada, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Quebec.  Thence 
flowing  in  a southerly  direction  for  some  miles,  it 
strikes  off  to  the  S.  E.  and  after  a course  of  70  miles, 
falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  400  yards  broad  at 
its  mouth  ; hut  the  navigation  is  much  impeded  by 
rapid  falls.  On  the  eastern  bank,  near  its  mouth, 
there  is  a village  of  this  name,  and  at  its  entrance 
into  the  St.  Lawrence,  are  the  fertile  islands  St.  Mar- 
garet, St.  Ignace,  Du  targe,  and  Durable.  There  is  also 
another  river  of  this  name,  flowing  from  the  north, 
and  fulling  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  island 
of  Orleans,  Also  a lake  in  Upper  Canada,  N.  of  Lake 
Superior,  which  empties  itself  into  the  James's  bay, 
through  the  waters  of  Albany  river. 

Akx,  St.  a town  of  Parana,  in  South  America,  in 
the  eastern  division  of  Paraguay.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  province. 

Ann,  Cape,  a small  town  of  North  America,  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  20  miles  from  Boston. 

Ann,  Fort,  a fort  of  North  America,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  at  the  head  of  the  Battcaux  navi- 
gation, on  Wood  creek  ; 10  miles  from  Fort  George, 
and  12  from  Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson,  or  North 
river. 

Ann  Arundhi.,  a county  of  Maryland,  United  States, 
lying  between  the  rivers  Patuxent  and  Tatapsco,  N.W. 
of  the  Chesapeok.  Annapolis  is  the  capital. 

Ann,  Ann  at,  or  Annates,  an  ecclesiastical  tax  of 
the  value  of  every  spiritual  benefice  for  one  year, 
which  the  pope  formerly  levied  throughout  Christen- 
dom, on  issuing  bulls  to  the  new  incumbent.  Its 
origin  is  very  obscure  ; some  writers  have  traced  it  to 
Anthoniot,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  the  fifth  century,  who 
imposed  a tax  of  this  kind  on  all  the  prelates  he 
consecrated.  According  to  Hume,  it  was  first  levied 
in  England,  by  Clement  V.,  in  the  reign  of  Ed  ward  I.* 
but  Blackstonc  ascribes  the  introduction  of  this  impost 
to  the  usurpation  of  Pandulph,  the  pope's  legate,  in 
the  reigns  of  King  John  and  Henry  III.  In  the  exche- 
quer is  still  preserved  a valuation  of  them,  by  eomiiiis- 
sion,  from  Nicholas  HI.,  a.o.  1999.  Al  this  period, 
however,  they  would  appear  to  have  been  trot  partially 
levied,  principally  in  the  see  of  Norwich.  Blackstonc 
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ANN.  agree*  with  Mr.  Hume,  that  it  was  only  In  the  time  of 

“ Clement  V.  that  they  were  first  attempted  to  be  made 

NAU8  un*TCr*Ql  1°  England.  Though,  strictly,  the  annates 
' t was  only  to  amount  to  a year's  income  of  the  new  in- 

cumbent,  it  frequently  was  increased  by  the  efforts  of 
the  papal  agents,  and  their  accessibility  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  clergy,  to  much  more  than  the  actual  value  ; 
while,  in  other  cases,  it  was  comprised  for  much 
less.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  it  was  transferred 
by  statute  to  the  king,  and  regularly  received  by  the 
crown,  under  the  name  of  first  fruits,  until  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  entire  amount  of  this  tax 
was  appropriated  to  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings, 
under  the  name  of  Queen  Anne’9  Bounty.  See  First 
Fruits.  In  Scotland,  the  ann,  or  annat,  is  a half 
year's  income  of  the  benefice  enjoyed  by  the  widow, 
children,  or  representatives  of  a deceased  clergyman. 
If  he  die  without  children,  the  widow  receives  one  naif 
of  the  ontint,  and  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased 
the  other;  if  then*  are  children,  she  receives  one-third, 
and  they  two-thirds  ; if  children  only  are  left,  they 
obtain  the  entire  amount. 

ANfifA,  or  Aka,  in  Arabia  Dcsertn.  See  Ana. 

Anna,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  name  of  a town 
in  the  Holy  Lund,  N.  of  Jericho,  called  by  Josephus, 
Aina.  Also  a town  of  Lydia,  sometimes  written  Anaia. 

Anna  Liffey,  or  Liffrm,  a river  of  Ireland,  which 
nins  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  ; and  passing  through 
Kildare,  runs  through  the  Leinster  aqueduct,  under 
the  grand  canal,  and  falls  in  n cascade  down  the  rock 
of  Lcixlip.  Thence  pursuing  its  course,  it  passes 
through  the  county  and  city  of  Dublin,  and  finally 
empties  its  waters  into  the  Dublin  bay. 

ANNA  BERG,  ST.  a town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Erzgcbcrg,  in  Misnia,  21  miles  from  Freyberg,  and 
3d  from  Dresden,  with  a population  of  about  4,! vOO 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  arc  employed  in  the  mines, 
which  have  long  been  famous  in  the  neighbourhood : 
but  they  are  said  to  l>e  now  nearly  exhausted.  The 
manufacture  of  lacc  also  employs  a great  number 
of  women  in  this  town.  Here  are  a mint-office,  a 
public  academy,  an  orphan-house,  and  a very  large 
machine  for  the  tw  isting  of  red  silk.  Not  fur  from  the 
town  there  is  an  immense  basaltic  rock,  mlled  the  Pil- 
berg  ; the  Schreckenberg,  another  hill  in  the  vicinity, 
at  one  time  contained  a mine  of  silver,  now  disused.  A 
great  part  of  the  town  was  burnt  down  in  the  year  1731 . 

ANNA  RON.  See  Aknobox. 

ANN  AH,  a well-built  town  of  Turkey,  in  Asia,  In 
the  government  of  Hagdml,  situated  on  the  K.  hank  of 
the  river  Euphrates,  about  1M)  miles  from  Bagdad. 

ANN  ALE,  in  some  authors  of  the  middle  ages,  has 
the  same  meaning  with  nnniversurium  ; that  is,  a day 
held  yearly  in  commemoration  of  the  dead.  Rut  it  is 
more  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  masses  for  the  dead 
celebrated  for  a year. 

ANN  ALES,  in  old  writers,  is  a term  used  to  denote 
yearlings,  or  young  cattle  of  a year  old. 

Anxalkm  Liboi,  in  the  Civil  Law,  arc  books  con- 
taining* the  whole  proceedings  and  acts  of  a year,  in 
w hich  it  stands  in  opposition  to  semestres  libri,  which 
contain  the  constitution  and  acts  of  six  months. 

ANN  ADS  RAC  U LI,  a kind  of  almanack  made  of 
wood,  used  by  our  forefathers,  who  denominated  them 
clogs,  or  ruiustocks. 

An naj.i*  Claw*,  in  Antiquity,  the  nail  which  hte 


dictator,  consul,  or  prator  drove  annually  into  the  aN- 
temple  of  Jupiter,  upon  the  ides  of  .September,  to  mark  KALIS, 
the  number  of  years.  ’ *JT 

Axvamm  Lxx,  in  Antiquity,  a Roman  law',  appoint- 

ing  the  age  at  which  a citizen  should  be  eligible  to  _*< 

exercise  any  office  of  state.  This  low  was  brought  from  ~ v ~ 
Athens  by  the  tribune  L.  Villius,  on  which  account 
himself  and  posterity  were  distinguished  by  the  sur- 
name of  Annuls.  Liv.  xl.  c.43.  Quintil.  vi.  titi. 

AN'NALIZE,  r.A  Lat.  Annnlis,  from  Annus,  a 

An'nalist,  »year. 

A Vxal.  J To  recite  events  chronologi- 

cal lv,  in  the  years  in  which  they  happened. 

For  nmong  so  many  writ  it*  there  hath  vet  none  to  my  knowledge 
putiHsliwd  a or  full,  plnym*  and  metre  Rnglbhe  hUtorie.  For  some 
of  them  of  pun  h Mr  meaning  to  write  short  notes  la  miner  of 
naUt  commonly  called  Abrulgrmimtcx,  rather  touch  the  tymes 
when  thuiB*s  were  door,  then  declare  the  luaacr  of  the  doyngs. 

Grafton.  Kyutlr  to  Sir  Urn.  Cecil. 

The  miracle  is  deserving  a Uaroniu*  to  annalite  it. 

Sheldon,  on  * Imtichrltt , 

Hr  tluit  can  prevail  with  hlrnsrlf  to  believe  this,  1 do  not  see  why 
he  may  not  as  well  admit,  that  if  there  were  made  innumerable 
figures  of  the  one  and  twenty  letters,  in  gold,  suppose,  nr  any  oilier 
metal,  and  itase  well  shaken  ami  mixed  together,  and  thrown  down 
from  some  high  place  to  tlie  ground,  tliey  when  they  lighted  uptm 
the  earth,  would  Ik*  so  disposed  and  ranked,  that  a man  might  we 
and  read  in  them  Ennius’.  .donah. 

Haft  ll'udo  m of  God  in  the  Creation. 

The  rapid  progress  of  conquest,  which  we  so  much  admire  la 
ancient  history,  wax  here  renewed  in  modern  nnnah. 

Unmet  J In  lory  of  ling '.and. 

He  [Ethel wolf]  gave  to  EtbelsUn  his  lirnther,  or  son,  as  some 
write,  the  kingdom  of  Krnt  and  Essex.  Hut  the  Saxon  anmolut, 
whose  authority  is  elder,  aaith  plainly,  tluit  botli  these  countries 
and  Sussex,  were  laipirntlied  to  KtheUtun  by  Krlicrt  hi*  father. 

MUton't  HUt . c f England, 

CiochUnje,  should  I froni  their  original! 

Our  sufieriugs  tell,  should  you  give  earr  hi  all 
The  .-Imaah  of  our  tojfka ; approaching  Night 
First  in  Olympus  would  inclose  the  light. 

Sandy t.  I’irgift  .Earii,  book  L 

Could  you  with  Patience  peace,  or  1 relate, 

O Nymph  ! the  tedious  .dnnnlt  of  our  Fate ! 

Thro’  such  a train  of  Woes  if  I shoo'd  run, 

TIk'  day  would  sOtmer  tbau  the  talc  he  done  ! 

Dry  den. 

ANNAMAROE,  a town  of  Africa,  on  the  gohl 
coant,  formerly  the  great  market  of  the  slave  t ratio. 

It  is  a strongly  fortified  place,  hating  a port,  which, 
ill  1808,  with  only  a British  garrison  of  30  men,  with- 
stood the  attacks  of  20,000  AshaatecJ,  who  were 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire. 

ANNAMOOKA,  or  Rotterdam,  uu  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  being  one  of  those  called  the 
Friendly  Islands,  in  \V.  Ion.  174*,  38*,  and  S.  lat.  20*. 

It  was  discovered  in  the  year  1C43  by  the  celebrated 
Dutch  navigator,  Tasman,  and  lias  been  frequently 
visited  by  Europeans  since.  Captain  Cook  was  here 
in  1774,  and  again  in  1777}  Captain  Hligh,  in  the 
Bounty,  in  1780,  and  Captain  Edwards  twice  in  the 
year  1791.  It  is  of  a triangular  form,  from  lO  to  12 
miles  round,  and  of  similar  character  and  productions 
with  the  whole  group  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  which 
sec.  In  the  centre  is  a lurge  salt  water  lake.  The 
shores  of  this  island  are  often  dangerous  to  reach  for 
the  sand -banks  and  islets  which  surround  them  ; but 
the  ships,  in  passing,  generally  call  for  wood,  of  which, 
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ANNA-  am^  yams  and  various  useful  vegetables,  this  island 
MOOKA.  contains  a great  abundance.  There  is  one  tree  here, 
— however,  called  by  the  natives  Faitanoo,  of  which  the 
navigator  should  be  warned.  It  is  a species  of  pepper, 
_ and  so  inflammatory  to  the  eyes  und  any  of  tlie  purl  of 
v the  body  with  which  it  come.-*  in  contact,  that  the  most 
violent  effects  have  frequently  been  produced  bv  the 
attempting  to  cut  it  down.  The  itdiabitants  ot  this 
island  ure  extremely  rapacious,  and  of  a more  licentious 
disposition  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  group. 

ANNAN,  a sea-port  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Dumfries,  situated  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  capital  of  Annandale.  It  is  14  miles  from  Dum- 
fries, and  56  from  Edinburgh ; the  borough  contains  n 
population  of  about  $,500,  but  the  entire  parish  upwards 
of  3,300  inhabitants.  This  is  a royal  burgh,  and 
sends  a member  to  parliament  in  conjunction  with 
Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Lochmabcn,  and  Sanquliar. 
The  harbour  is  good,  and  the  port  has  16  vessels 
belonging  to  it,  many  of  which  are  employed  in  the 
country  trade,  and  in  the  salmon  fishery,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  across  which  there  is  a bridge  of  five 
arches,  near  the  town.  There  is  a cotton  manufacture 
at  Annan,  driven  by  water,  and  many  weavers  in  the 
adjoining  new  village  of  Bridckirk.  Annan  was,  us  is 
supposed,  a Homan  station,  several  coins  and  other 
antiquities  having  been  dug  up  on  both  sides  the  river. 
In  later  times,  the  town  was  a considerable  resort  of 
the  bortler  warriors  and  robbers  ; and  there  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  a castle,  built  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  celebrated  King  .Robert  Bruce,  who  acquired  it, 
together  with  the  neighbouring  territory,  as  a fief. 


nally  founded  under  the  name  of  Severn,  by  the  ANNA- 
remains  of  an  army  settled  here  in  the  reign  of  Queen  POLLS. 
Anne.  The  French  occupied  it  for  a short  time  about 
the  year  1605  ; but  they  were  driven  out  of  it  by  tlie  . _* 
English.  The  county  of  this  name,  which  lies  on  the  ^J"_v 
banks  of  the  river  Annapolis,  contains  five  townships. 

ANNE,  ST.  of  Sleswick  Holstein,  a Russiau  order, 
instituted  in  the  year  1*38  by  the  czar  Charles  VI. 

The  motto  of  the  order  is  “ Amantibusjustitiom  pieta- 
tein  fidera;”  and  its  bodge,  four  large  rubies  set  in 
gold,  the  tingles  between  the  cross  set  with  diamonds, 
and  on  the  centre  a medallion  with  the  figure  of  St. 

Anne. 

Anne,  St.  the  name  of  a port  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Cape  Breton  island.  Also  the  name  of  oae  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  tlie  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

ANNEAL/,  r.  ■>  A.  S.  An-sdan,  elan,  to  heat,  to 

Anneai/ixo,  / burn. 

Astiib,  he  with,  is  thilke  Mine, 

The  whicbe  in  sondric  place  is  found*, 

Whan  it  is  fid  I dowrve  to  grounde 
So  an  the  tire  it  hath  oneted. 

Like  vu to  slime,  uhicbe  la  coogrled. 

Center,  Can.  A.  book  rii. 

It  is  ranch  suspected  aneyltng  of  glaas,  especially  of  yettoir,  is 
loat  in  our  age,  aa  to  the  perfection  thereof. 

Fitter  t U'orthirt.  Kent. 

So  faultless  wa*  the  frame,  as  if  the  whole 
Had  been  an  emanation  of  tlie  soul ; 

Which  her  own  inward  symmetry  reveal'd. 

And  like  a picture  shone,'  in  glim  anneard. 

Dryden't  Epitaph.  XU. 

Annealing,  or  Nkalinu.  See  Useful  A* to, 

Div.  ii. 


The  river  Annan,  which  contains  abundance  of  salmon 
nnd  trout,  rises  in  the  county  of  Peebles,  and  flowing 
through  Dumfriesshire,  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith, 
after  a course  of  about  30  miles. 

ANNANDALE,  a district  or  stewartry,on  the  banks 
of  the  above  river,  about  30  miles  in  length,  and  from 
15  to  18  in  breadth.  It  is  but  partially  cultivated,  but 
contains  abundant  evidence  of  its  former  importance. 
During  the  Homan  domination,  it  was  comprehended 
in  the  province  of  Valentia.  Numerous  fortresses  were 
also  erected  upon  it  by  the  borderers,  both  English 
and  Scotch. 

ANNAPOLIS,  a town  of  North  America,  on  the  river 
Severn,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital.  It  is  at  present  a small  but  thriving  city, 
advantageously  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Chesa- 
peak  bay  ; and  the  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most  part, 
reckoned  wealthy.  The  state-house  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  from  which  well-built  streets  branch  off  in 
all  directions.  Distant  30  miles  S.  of  Baltimore,  and 
32  K.  by  N.  of  Washington. 

Annapolis  Royal,  originally  called  Port  Royal,  by 
the  French,  is  a handsome  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  stand- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  a small  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  having  one  of  the  finest  natural  ports  in  the  world. 
The  basin  is  large  enough  to  contain  several  hundred 
ships,  being  two  miles  in  length  by  ubout  one  brood  ; 
nor  has  it  anywhere  less  thau  four  or  five  fathoms  of 
water ; in  most  places  six  or  seven  ; and  on  one  side  as 
much  as  18  fathoms.  In  the  centre  is  Gout  island, 
which,  with  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  is  frequently 
enveloped  in  fogs.  There  is  a fort  here,  manned  by 
about  100  men.  The  city  has  some  excellent  houses, 
but  is  at  preseut  rather  small  in  extent.  It  was  origi- 


ANXECY,  or  Annkci,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Genevois,  the  largest  of  all  the  Savoy  part  of  the 
duchy,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is  30  miles  from 
Chamberry,  in  a delightful  country,  at  the  extremity 
of  a lake  of  the  same  name,  on  the  road  between 
Chamberry  and  Geneva,  and  contains  a population  of 
about  3,440  inhabitants.  The  canal  of  Thioux  runs 
through  the  town,  in  its  passage  from  the  lake  to  the 
river  Nier.  The  lake  of  Annecy  is  about  12  miles  in 
length,  and  above  two  in  breadth.  It  is  principally 
formed  of  the  snows  of  the  Alps,  which  rush  into  it  in 
copious  streams,  and  is  very  deep  and  cold. 

ANNERY,  one  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  of  the  desert 
W.  of  Palmyra,  who  rear  some  of  the  noblest  horses 
of  those  regions,  nnd  perhaps  of  the  world. 

ANNET,  one  of  the  Sdlly  isles,  about  a mile  from 
St.  Agnes.  It  is  at  present  entirely  uninhabited  ; but 
the  foundations  of  buildings  are  sometimes  to  be  seen 
at  low  water,  besides  several  stone  basons  ; these  are 
conjectured,  but  without  any  certain  authority,  to  be 
Druidical  remains. 

ANNEX',  r.  ^ 

Annex',  it.  # Annccto,  annexum  j from  ad, 

Annex'aby,  f nccto,  to  knit,  or  bind  to. 

Annexation,  f"  To  bind,  fasten,  or  unite  to;  in 

Annkx'ion,  V addition  to. 

Anxex'ment.  j 

If  lout  be  searched  well  and  sought 
It  b a sieknewc  of  the  draught 
Aunettd  and  knedde  betwixt  twelnc 
With  male  and  female  with  o chelae. 

Chaucer.  The  Romaunt  nf  the  Rate,  fo.  138.  C.  4. 

PiTchnunc*  there  bee  tnanye  that  are  detdroux  of  dignitic,  but  for 
al  that  Uici  weigh  not  with  thesclfcs,  what  earke  and  rare  dignitia 
hath  oancjctd  rate  it*  Udmtt,  1 Tim«th*et  cap.  ui. 
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I made  these  wars  for  Egypt  i — and  the  quern, 

Whose  heart  I thought  I luul,  for  she  had  mine, 

Which  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annex' t unto’t 
A million  more  now  lost.  She,  Eros,  has 
Pack'd  cards  with  Cesar,  and  false  plavd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy’s  triumph. 

Skakespt are's  .Int.  and  Cieo.  act  iv.  sc.  12. 

He  [Satan]  hath  endeavoured  to  make  the  world  believe,  that 
he  wax  God  himself;  and  failing  of  his  first  attempt  to  be  but  like 
the  highest  in  heaven,  lie  hath  obtained  with  men,  to  be  the  came 
on  earth.  And  bath  accordingly  assumed  the  annexes  of  divinity. 

flr»rx’i  Vulgar  Krrours. 

My  worthy  kinsman,  Mr.  Samuel  Barton,  archdeacon  of  Glou- 
cester, knowing  in  how  rood  terms  1 stood  at  court,  und  pitying  the 
miserable  condition  of  hb  native  church  of  Wolverhampton,  was 
▼cry  desirous  to  engage  me  in  so  difficult  and  noble  a service,  as  the 
redemption  of  thst  captivated  church.  For  which  cause  lie  impor- 
tuned me  to  move  some  of  my  friends,  to  solicit  the  dean  of  Wind- 
sor, who  by  an  ancient  annexation  is  patron  thereof,  for  the  grant 
of  a particular  prebend,  when  it  should  fall  vacant  in  that  church. 

Bp.  Half  • .■ iervutit  of  Hiuuelf. 
And  lo ! behold  these  talents  of  their  hair, 

With  twisted  metal  amoroualy  im pleach’d, 

1 have  received  from  many  a several  fair, 

With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrich'd. 

Shakr/jienre's  Lover's  Complaint. 

It  is  a mosaic  wbeele 

Fizt  on  the  sonimet  of  the  highest  mount. 

To  whose  huge  spookes,  ten  thousand  leaser  things 
Are  mortis’d  and  adioyn’d  : which  when  it  fallca. 

Each  small  annexment , pet  tic  consequence 

Attends  the  boystrous  ruine.  Id.  Hamlet,  act  ii. 

Industry  hath  nan- red  thereto,  by  divine  appointment  and  pro- 
mise, the  fairest  fruits,  and  the  richest  rewards. 

Harrow's  Sermons, 

[The  lay  people  of  all  sorts]  enroll  themselves  into  one  or  mors 
of  these  societies,  approaching  so  much  nearer  to  the  state  of  tl»o 
clergy ; unto  which  sundry  of  them  are  no  other  than  annexaries. 

Sir  K.  Sandy  s.  State  of  Religioa. 

God  hath  annexed  particular  duties  to  particular  talents.  He  hath 
given  us  the  latter,  that  wc  may  observe  llic  former. 

Gilpin's  Sermon* 

When  it  was  wished  to  confer  an  English  title  upon  a noble  fa- 
mily of  Scotland,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Scotch  peer  was  crested  in 
his  father’s  life-time  on  English  peer,  and  this  creation  was  not  af- 
fected by  the  annexation  by  inheritance  of  the  Scotch  peerage. 

B lacks!  one’s  Commentaries. 


ANNIHILATE,  r.  "1  Ad:  Nihilum,  to  nothing. 
Annihilate,  adj.  I To  bring  to  nothing ; to 
Annihilation,  Moke  away  the  being  or  exist - 
Anni'hilable.  j ence  ; to  deprive  of  power 
or  efficacy. 

Suclie  lawes  made  by  hym,  as  king  Henry  the  sixt,  had  caused 
to  be  abrogated  and  adnichilatcd,  he  [Edward  the  IV.]  agavnc  rc- 
oiued  and  rrnouated.  Halt.  Ed.  4.  fo.  *226. 

Duryng  the  tyme  of  this  ciuill  and  intestine  war  he  [Edward  the 
fourthr]  cansed  all  statutes  and  ordinauncea  made  by  kyoge  Henry 
the  sixte  (wbichc  either  touched  lib  title  or  lib  profit*)  to  bee  ad- 
nihilate  and  frustrate.  Id.  Ib.  fo.  18U. 


— Spirits  tliot  live  throughout 

Vital  in  every  part,  not  os  frail  man 
In  entrails,  heart  or  head,  liver  or  reins, 

Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die. 

Milton's  Par.  Lost,  hook  ri. 

In  rsin,  therefore,  dost  thou  seek  to  delude  me  with  these  pre- 
tences of  indemnity  and  annihilation since  it  cannot  hut  stand 
with  the  mercy  and  justice  of  the  Almighty,  to  dispose  of  every  soul 
according  to  what  they  have  been,  and  what  they  have  done.' 

Bp.  Half  s Satan’s  Fiery  Darts  Quenched. 
t It  must  in  reasou  he  supposed,  that  thb  Jupiter  or  Universal 
Nurncn  of  the  world,  was  honoured  by  these  stoics  far  above  all 
their  other  particular  gods;  be  being  acknowledged  by  them  to 
have  been  the  maker  or  creator  of  them  as  well  or  the  whole  world; 
and  the  only  eternal  and  Immortal  God  5 all  those  otlier  gods,  as 
hath  been  already  declared,  being  as  well  corruptible,  mortal,  and 
annihilabUi  as  they  were  generated  or  created. 

Cudaforth's  Intellectual  System. 

Though  the  military  spirit  had  been  long  extinct  in  the  eastern 
empire,  and  1 despotism  of  the  worst  species  had  annihilated  almost 

every  public  virtue,  yet  Constantinople,  having  never  felt  the  de- 


structive rage  of  the  barbarous* nations,  was  the  greatest,  as  well  as  A WIIU- 
the  most  beautiful  city  in  Europe  Robertson'  1 State  of  Europe.  LATE. 

If  it  be  allowed  then  that  space  b a tubstann*,  (t  Is  either  errutrd  — 
or  increaled.  Surely  it  rannot  be  a created  substance,  beenuw*  wc  ANN’O- 
rannot  conceive  it  pnasilde  to  be  created,  since  wc  cannot  conceive  B4  >N. 
it  as  non-exi«tcnt  and  cnmlable,  which  may  lie  rnnrci  vrd  concerning  *■_  — v , ' 
every  created  being.  Nor  can  we  conceive  it  properly  os  annihi- 
lated or  annihilate,  which  we  may  suppose  of  every  creature. 

Watts’/  Phil.  Essays. 

Annihilation,  in  n theological  sense,  is,  perhaps 
ns  difficult  to  human  comprehension  as  creation  itself, 
its  opposite.  Hence,  among;  the  profoundest  philoso- 
phers of  the  heathen  world,  neither  idea  seems  to  have 
been  brought  into  discussion,  for  n real  First  Cause 
was  no  purt  of  their  system.  The  Bruhminical  faith 
teaches  that  u succession  of  annihilations  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  material  system  of  the  universe  ; 
and  will  continue,  at  intervals,  eternally.  The  Siamese 
consider  personal  annihilation  the  greatest  possible  re- 
ward of  virtue. 

Among  Christian  writers,  the  subject  of  annihilation 
has  been  a fruitful  source  of  controversy.  Some  writers 
have  argued  for  its  being  abstractedly  impossible  even 
to  Deity  ; while  others  have  contended  that  it  must  be 

the  easiest  of  all  operations,  or  rnthcr  that  it  needs  no 
exertion  whatever,  on  the  part  of  (*od,  all  things  hav- 
ing a tendency  to  destruction,  and  infinite  power  being 
required  to  uphold  them.  Such  speculations  it  would 
seem  impossible,  to  finite  minds,  to  set  at  rest.  They 
arise  out  of  that  most  unanswerable  of  all  questions, 

What  is  possible  or  impossible  to  Omnipotence  ? Mr. 

Evans,  in  his  popular  Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of 
the  Christian  fVorltl , has  introduced  an  account  of  a sect 
called  Destructionists,  who  contend,  with  sonic  learned 
men  of  former  times,  for  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked 
as  their  final  punishment ; and  so  understand  all  the 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  their  being  de- 
stroyed, &c. 


} 


Annus,  a year ; and 
verto,  to  turn. 

That  which  returns  at 
the  end  of  the  year ; or 


ANNIVERSARY, « 

Anniversary,  adj. 

AnXIVERSA'rILY, 

An'ni  verse. 

yearly. 

And  soon  after  dyed  dame  Blnunchc,  no mt vine  tlic  wyfe  of 
Henry  duke  of  LAraxtre,  and  was  Inirycd  at  Poufcs  vpon  the  nortbe 
sj’dc  of  the  bygiie  toiler,  by  her  husband*  ; wlierc  she  ordeyoed 
for  hym  and  her — iiii.  clwutro*  for  euer,  and  on  annyuersaryt  yv rely 
to  be  kept.  Fa  by  an,  p.  tftl). 


Wc  verily  (os  you  know  well  enough)  moke  feasts  for  tie  vic- 
tory of  DaTphnntns  liefore  the  city  Hyaiupolis ; mid  not  only  we 
keep  yearly  holiday  then,  but  also  the  whole  country  of  Pnocis 
(upon  that  anniversary  day)  b full  of  sacrifice*  and  due  honour*. 

Holland’s  Plutarch's  Morals. 

Shall  an  anniverse 

Be  kept  with  ostentation  to  rehearse 
A mortal  prince’s  birth-day,  or  repeat 
Aa  eighty-eight,  or  powder-plot’s  drfeat  ? 

Hale , on  Christmas  Day , 1G58. 


I find,  upon  inquiry,  that  on  the  aaaierrswry  of  the  revolution  in 
1688,  a dub  of  dissenters,  but  of  what  denomination  1 know  not, 
have  long  had  [the  custom  of  hearing  a sermon  in  one  of  their 
churches.  Burke , on  the  French  Revolution. 

When  Nicanor,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Jew*,  was  discomfited 
and  slain,  a day  was  appointed  by'publie  authority,  next  before 
Mordckce's  feast,  to  be  kept  anniversarily  sacred  unto  the  memory 
of  that  deliverance  and  victory.  Bp.  Hulls  Polemical  Works. 

ANNOBON,  an  island  of  Africa,  about  300  miles 
W.  of  Cape  Lopez,  on  the  coast  of  Congo,  in  E.  Ion. 
5*,  3(/,  ami  S.  lat.  1*,  3£'.  It  is  inhabited  by  a mixed 
race  of  Portuguese  and  Negroes  ; and  abounds  with 
cattle  aud  fruits  of  various  kinds. 
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AMMO  ANNO  DOMINI,  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  or  tlie  mm 
DOMINI.  0f  ||mc  from  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  usually 
ANNO-  *nscr,c^  in  public  acts  and  writings  of  this  country* 
TATE."  witft  the  addition  of  the  year  of  the  king’s  reign. 

; AN  NON  A CIVILI8,  in  Antiquity,  corn,  or  provi- 

' sions  of  nny  sort  for  a year.  The  tux  called  by  this 
name,  intended  to  supply  the  capital  and  army,  was 
very  oppressive  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

A v noxa  Militakis,  was  a name  for  necessaries 
stored  in  the  magazines,  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
army  during  a campaign.  We  read  also  of  annonre 
pnefcctus,  or  curators,  to  inspect  the  sale  of  corn,  an- 
nonte  stnictor,  to  attend  to  the  provision  for  the  army, 
anuonnrius,  an  officer  who  had  the  distribution  of  the 
rations  to  the  soldiers,  and  annonarii,  monopolists. 

Akxona,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  class  Polyandria,  and  order  Polyginia. 

ANNONAY,  a town  of  Algiers,  3S  miles  from  Con- 
stantina.  It  is  now  only  remarkable  for  some  ancient 
ruins,  on  im  elevated  spot  not  far  distant  from  the 
town. 

ANNONDY,  a town  of  France,  in  Lower  Languedoc, 
1$ | leagues  from  Prints.  It  is  now  the  head  of  a 
canton,  in  the  arrondissement  ofTournon,  and  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  Upper  Vivarois,  giving  the 
title  of  a marquisate  to  the  house  of  Bohati-Soublse. 
At  present  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  manufacture 
of  paper  of  a very  excellent  quality,  which  was  origin- 
ally conducted  bv  the  celebrated  aeronaut  Montgolfier, 
who  ascended  from  this  place  in  his  balloon,  on  the 
5th  of  June,  17**53. 

AN  NOT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Alps,  eight  leagues  from  Digue.  It  is  the  head 
of  a canton,  and  contains  a population  of  upw  ards  <5f 
1,000  inhabitants. 

AX 'NOT  ATE,  r.N  Annoto,  from  ad,  noto,  which 

Annotation,  F Vossius  thinks  is  from  the  su- 

Anxota'tionist,  f pine  Notum : for  we  note  or 

Ax'notatob.  J mark  a thing,  that  from  the 
mark  we  may  know  it. 

To  make  marks,  or  remarks  or  observations. 

At  length  h»*c  (M.  Tyndall]  liectbought  hym  wife  of  Cutbert 
Tmwtoll  then  Brnbop  of  London,  iu»il  especially  for  the  grrnt  corn- 
tnvDcUtiO  of  Era.Mii  us,  who  in  his  «*< notation*  so  mlollriji  tiiin  for 
bin  learning.  The  Whale  HVf/ki  of  Wm»  Tyudutt,  tfc. 

1 Henry  Savilf.]  carefully  collected  the  beat  conies  of  books, 
written  br  St.  ChryiMMtome,  from  various  ports  of  the  world,  and 
employed  karui.il  men  tu  transcribe,  and  make  unnotntsens  on, 
them.  Waasfe  .-/thenar  (krontcnees. 

If  it  [philology]  l*e  only  criticism  upon  aacicat  author*  and  i uji- 
guugc.,,  bf  roust  he  a coujuror  Uuit  cun  make  those  motkrus,  with 
their  corauuwn,  Bad  glossaries,  and  annotation*,  more  learned  than 
tin-  author*  themselves  in  their  ovrn  language*,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
jects they  treat.  Temple,  on  .in.  and  Ala.  /.taming. 

There  are  some  admirable  remark*  in  the  annotations  to  the  se- 
cond chapter  [of  Dr.  Lister's  treatise  Jte  Condimentis  if  Opmniis 
Fetcrusn},  concerning  the  dialogue  of  Asclliu*  Sabinus,  who  intro- 
duces a combat  Ixlwccn  musLroouis,  chats,  or  U*eimlicos,  oyster*, 
nud  rudH'iugs  ; a work  that  ought  to  he  published  : for  the  sanMt 
annotator  uW*rv«is,  ill. 'it  this  island  in  not  destitute  of  redwings, 
though  coming  tu  ua  only  in  tha  hardest  weather,  and  therefore 
seldom  brought  fat  to  our  tables.  King'*  Letters.  Let.  ix. 

Of  his  [Theobald'*]  notes  1 bare  generally  retained  Uwmi  which 
he  retained  himself  In  his  second  edition,  except  when  they  were 
coufitted  by  subsequent  annotator* , or  were  too  minute  to  merit 
preservation.  Johnson'*  /‘rtf.  to  Hhahespcar*. 

Gire  me  leave  to  annotate  nn  the  words.  Hive’s  Oration*. 

Hoe  fitly  the  Saracen*  nre  resembled  to  locusts,  or  scurplon- 
lailed  Locust*,  In  tlsc  Apoeal.  Xlr.  Made  has  with  far  more  ckar- 
uvm  shewn,  than  the  uunotalwmsts  of  thu  new  way. 

Worthington  i Manila  tun. 


ANNOTO,  a river  of  Jamaica,  forming  a bay  of  the  ANNO* 
same  name.  It  takes  a northerly  course,  and  enters  the  TO. 
sea  between  the  rivers  Blowing  and  Pal  mi  to. 

ANNOUNCE',®.  T Annunclo:  ud,  nuncio;  to 
Axnun'ciatk,  ^ V bring  something  new.  i _r_.  ^ nL  j 

AnnunciaTion.  J To  make  know  n j to  publish, 

to  declare*  to  proclaim. 

Lo  Sampson,  which  that  was  annunhat 
By  the  angel.  Long  or  hi*  nativitee : 

And  was  u>  God  Almighty  eonsccrat, 

And  stock  in  noblesse  while  he  mighte  see. 

Chaucer.  The  Monkes  7 a/#,  rob  ii.  p.  139. 

Of  thy  birth  st  length, 

./annum' d by  Gabriel,  with  the  fiisl  I knaw. 

And  of  the  angelic  »nng  in  Brtblrbeni  field, 

Ou  Uty  birth-night  tlust  sung  the  Saviour  burn. 

Milton*  Vttr.  Peg.  Book  ly. 


1 will  not  cavil  with  antiquity,  or  traduce  the  primitive  church, 
but  i tliink  I may  believe  without  danger,  that  Ummc  aibvls  might 
be  select  inrtrimiciita  to  announce  the  dispensation*  of  beavea  to 
mankind. 

Harnett  a Fetter*. 


Surely,  if  the  plain  man  would  plv  hi*  almanack  well,  that  alone 
would  (each  him  gospel  enough,  to  skow  him  the  history  of  Lis  Sa- 
viour. If  one  dsv  teach  him  another,  all  days  would  teach  him. 
There  should  he  sec  his  U leased  Saviour’s  conception  annunciated 
by  the  angel : March  95. 

lip.  Hair  * Srrptonj. 

When  the  revolution  of  the  anniversary  calla  on  us  to  perform 
our  duty  of  special  meditation,  and  thanVfuIncv  to  God  for  the 
glorious  benefits  of  Christ’s  Incarnation,  Nativity,  Passion,  Kcsur. 
rcctioD,  and  Ascension,  then  wc  have  the  offices  of  Christmas,  the 
Hnuunciatiejn,  Easter,  and  Ascension. 

Taylors  ./pa.  for  .tut ho.  if  set  Forms  of  Litnrgic.  Prtf. 
Those,  mighty  Jove,  mean  time,  thy  glorious  cant, 

Who  inode)  nations,  publish  law*,  announce 
Or  life  or  death,  and  found  or  change  the  empire. 

Prior,  //fusts  of  Callimacktu. 

Her  [Queen  Elizabeth’*}  arrival  was  announced  through  the  coua  ■ 
try  by  a peai  of  cannon  from  the  ramparts ; and  a display  of  fire- 
works at  night. 

Gilpin's  Tour  to  the  /xtkes  of  Cumberland,  ^c. 

Annunciation  Day,  in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  a feast 
of  the  church,  celebrated  annually  on  kthe  $5th  of 
March,  in  honour  of  tlie  salutation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  or  os  some  authors  hold,  of  our  Saviour  him- 
self Bingham  assigns  the  institution  of  this  festival 
to  the  seventh  century,  about  which  time  the  council 
of  Toledo  ordered  it  to  be  celebrated  eight  davs  before 
Christinas.  Several  Ilomish  writers  bring  forward  a 
spurious  sermon  of  St.  Athanasius,  and  another  of  Gre- 
gory Thauuiuturgus,  to  prove  its  still  greater  anti- 
quity. The  eastern  and  western  churches  vary  consi- 
derably in  their  season  of  observing  this  feast,  The 
Syrian  calendar  notes  it  down  for  the  1st  day  of  De- 
cember, and  distinguishes  it  by  the  appellation  of 
Bascarach,  inquiry,  or  investigation.  The  Greeks, 
who  arc  by  no  means  scrupulous  in  its  solemnization, 
celebrate  it  even  in  Lent ; while  the  Armenian 
churches,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  occurring  at  that 
period,  hold  it  ou  the  5th  of  January.  The  pope,  at 
one  time,  w as  in  the  habit  of  having  a certain  number 
of  young  maidens  presented  to  him  on  Annunciation 
Day,  clothed  in  wnite  serge  from  head  tu  foot.  To 
those  w ho  chose  to  be  married  by  him,  he  gave  60 
crowns  os  a portion,  those  who  chose  to  be  devoted  as 
nuns,  received  J00  crowns.  The  term  Annunciation 
is  also  applied  to  designate  that  part  of  the  ceremony 
of  tlie  Jew  ish  paasover,  in  which  the  reason  and  origin 
of  its  celebration  are  explained,  called  by  the  Jewa 
min  Hngguda,  or  the  Annunciation. 
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ANNOY',  t*.  ^ It.  Noin,  Span.  Enojo.Fr.Ennuy. 

Ajcnoy',  n.  / From  the  Lat.  Noxia  (Noxia,  nos- 

Anvot'ance,  Vein,  noin.  Menage),  from  Noceo, 
Akxoy'fix,  1 to  hurt. 

j Annoy'olb.  j To  hurt,  harm,  or  Injure,  to 
trouble  or  molest. 

And  J>e  Romaynes  be^  enyed  of  here  train'd  so  sore, 

Of  perel  on  «?,  ft  cko  ou  kind,  ^al  heo  nul  come  her  no  more. 

It.  (iloncrster,  p.  100. 

Salomon  saytli,  that  right  as  moirthr*  m the  sheprs  fleese  an» ien 
to  the  clothes,  and  the  anntle  wormes  to  the  tree,  right  so  anaieth 
eonre  to  the  kerte  of  man. 

Chaucer.  The  Tate  of  Melibaus,  toI.  ii.  p. 

Dot  Uic  cheer  of  the  lord  is  on  men  that  doen  yucli*,  and  who  is 
it  that  sehnl  unoye  yon  if  ye  lien  turds  and  loucris  of  goodneare. 

WicUf.  Peter  1.  c.  Hi. 

— - . i .. . — ■ Hnt  telleth  me  your  grefe, 

Paraventore  I may  in  your  mwchefr 
Consvilcor  hclpe  : and  tberfore  trllcUi  me 
All  your  annoy,  for  it  shal  hen  scare. 

Chaucer.  The  Skipmannes  Tate,  rol.  ii.  p.  35. 

For  he  v»  never®  crtiryfycd,  as  thei  aryn ; hut  that  Ood  nmdc 
him  to  stye  up  to  him  with  oaten  Dethe,  ami  with  out™  .dnoye. 

Sir  John  SlaoHdeville,  p.  162. 

Tire  lions  which  igsind  other  are  of  fiem-now  inmcible,  liltr 
either  vanquished,  or  proued  barmles,  ns  thongh  their  monthrs 
being  stopped,  ot  eh*  their  elnwes  fast  bownden,  they-  hud  had  no 
power  to  hurt  those  whom  god  would  haae  pTwruni  vrithmitr  any 
anoiaunce.  t'liali.  Paul  to  the  Ilf /trues,  r.  si. 

For  al  he  it  so,  that  nl  turying  be  anoiful,  ntgntc*  it  ia  not  torc- 
prere  In  yeving  of  jugetaOit,  ne  in  vengeance  taking,  wban  it  i* 
Buffisant  and  rcoonablc. 

Chaucer . The  Tate  of  Melibens,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

Rut  certcs  ye  han  aodeinly  deped  to  yonr  conseil  a gret  multi* 
tude  of  prplc,  fill  ebareeant  and  fid  anoyons  for  to  here. 

Id.  ih.  p.  94. 

The  city  of  Ephhunnu*  became  great  him!  populous ; and  baring 
for  many  years  together  been  <r nnayrd  with  sedition,  wn*,  hr  a war, 
is  is  reported,  marie  upon  them  by  the  confining  Barbarians, 
brought  law,  and  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  power. 

Hobbes'  Thucydides, 

And  how  he  slew  with  glawndng  dart  amine 
A gentle  hynd,  the  which  Clae  lovely  boy 
Dial  lore  as  life,  abore  all  wordiy  olksM  : 

For  griefe  whereof  the  lad  n'mdd  after  joy ; 

But  pynd  away  in  anguish  and  aelfewild  annoy. 

Spenser'*  Faerie  Queene.  Rook  L e.  vi. 

|C  H.  My  Lords,  at  once.  The  cure  you  hare  of  ua 

To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  fort. 

Is  worthy  praise. 

Shakespeare**  2d  pt,  //.  VI,  act  ill.  SC.  1 . 
Barr.  No.  Know  the  gallant  monarch  la  in  arms  ; 

And  Mke  an  eagle  o'er  hi*  alery  lowers 
To  touae  annoyance  tliat  comes  near  hi*  nest 

Id.  K.  John,  net  r.  sc.  2. 

Indeed  though  Srirr-rny  (commonly  cal  let  I Stukley)  be  the 
name  but  of  one  or  two  villages  in  tbe  mkM,  yet  their  nature  is  ex- 
tensive  all  orer  (he  country,  consisting  of  a deep  clay,  giving  much 
annoyance  to  passengers. 

Fuller's  Worthies.  Huntingdonshire , 
Say,  what  can  more  oar  tortured  souls  annoy. 

Than  to  behold,  admire,  and  lose  our  joy  ! 

Prior's  Pastoral. 

Tin-  very  exercise  of  industry  immediately  m itself  is  delightful, 
and  bath  on  Innate  satisfaction,  which  tempereth  all  annoyances, 
and  even  Ingratiateth  tbe  pain*  going  with  it.  Bar  row's  Sermons. 

Preserving  his  secret  tmrevealed,  and  his  forces  well  united,  let 
a hero  march  and  annoy  his  enemy ; for  hot  Iron  may  form  nn 
union  with  hot  iron  ; so  he  by  equal  fierceness,  al  a tune  wlicn  his 
foe  is  fierce,  may  conclude  a firm  pence. 

Sir  Wat.  Jones’s  HitopadtU a. 

ANNUA  FEXSIONE,  in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  an 
ancient  writ  for  providing  the  king’s  unpreferred  chap- 
lains with  a pension.  Where  an  annual  pension  was  due 
to  the  king,  from  an  abbot  or  prior,  by  this  writ  he  could 
nominate  any  of  his  chaplains  (who  were  not  provided 
with  livings)  to  receive  the  same  of  such  jxirlics. 


ANNUAL,  n.  ^ i 

Av'xlal,  adj.  I v 

Av'nuallv,  f Anmiue,  from  Annus,  a year. 

Av'vtiry  > - 

* 7 * t Ycarlv,  occurring  every  year. 

ANNiriTANT,  I 

Axxu'i ity,  1 

Annc'km.kb,  J 

For  he  bathe  every  wer  of  aunuette  Kent®  300,000  Hors  charged 
with  Corn  <if  dy  verse  Groynes  and  of  Ry» : and  so  bridle  tli«  a fullc 
noble  Lif,  and’ a delycate,  aftre  the  custom  of  the  Contree. 

Sir  John  ManndrcU/r,  p.  376. 

He  ordeyned  y*  annual  rtf  or  cercmonie  to  cate  the  Poach  all 
Lamhe,  with  whose  blonde  they  sprvnkelrd  tlw*  thmsliolde  and 
haunse  of  the  dore,  with  both  tin.-  poste*  of  the  boose : and  trusting 
rpon  tlds  signe,  fenred  not  themselfe*  ia  the  middle*  of  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  EgiprwM. 

t ‘da/I.  Pant  to  the  I lehr  net,  ear*,  xi. 

There  must  be  Mooses  dyrges,  tber  must  be  anunrir*  bead  me. 

Mr  Image  to  both  ( hurrhes,  p.  91. 

Wherforc  first  the  officers  seruauntes,  wrr  put  ont  of  the  Courte, 
and  many  old  officers  were  put  to  line  in  their  coontreys,  but  the 
kvng  [Henry  tin*  eighth]  of  his  bountie  enhanced  their  tiayngr*. 
for  lie  ttiol  had  Uiree  pound  wages,  hail  live  pound ansssdtie,  without 
atteiuiaunre,  and  he  that  hod — il.t  had  fonre  pound,  and  so  every 
man  after  that  rate,  and  voting  menuc  were  put  in  their  r Dines, 

HaU.  /bury  17//.  fo.  116. 

In  London  was  a preest,  an  n a nurture. 

That  tberin  dwelled  hadde  many  a vere, 

Wliich  was  so  plesnnt  and  so  srrrraalde 
I'nto  the  wif,  thcr  a*  l*c  was  at  table. 

That  she  wold  snffer  him  no  thing  to  pay 
For  horde  ne  rlothing,  went  he  never  v»  gay.  ^ 

Chaucer.  The  Chan  ones  Yrmnnne*  Tale,  vol.  n.  p.  21 1. 

Get  all  the  town  to  help,  that  will  he  hir’d, 

Their  pains  I'll  turn  to  annual  holiday. 

If  K shall  chanee,  but  one  bring  word  of  her. 

Hr  oh  f(  FUlch.  face’s  Pilgrimage,  act  V. 
Intelligent  of  reasons,  and  set  forth 
Their  aery  caravan,  high  over  scan 
Flymir,  and  over  Lands,  with  mutual  wing, 

Easing  their  flight ; an  steers  the  prudent  crane 
Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds. 

S/i Iron’s  Par.  Lost.  Book  ril. 

My  grandfather  had  seven  son  ns,  of  which  my  father  was  the 
youngest ; to  the  eldest  he  gave  his  whole  estate,  nnd  to  the  rest, 
according  to  Use  cuatoine  of  those  times,  slight  aauuities. 

Memoirs  of  Vol,  IluUhtnsou. 

Egypt,  though  there  seldom  falls  any  rain  there,  yet  bath  abun- 
dant rmmipriMe  made  it  by  the  annua!  overflow  ing  uf  the  river. 

Ray.  On  the  Creation. 

The  outer  and  braer  bark  of  trees  serve  to  defend  the  trunk  and 
houghs  from  live  excesses  of  heat  and  cold,  and  drought,  and  to 
convey  tbe  sap  for  the  annual  augmentat  ion  of  tin:  tree. 

n. 

Fire  the  progressive  coarse  of  restless  age 
Performs  three  thousand  times  its  annual  stage, 

May  not  our  power  ami  Learning  be  sttppresr, 

And  arts  am!  empire  lenm  to  travel  west  ? 

Prior’s  Salomon.  Rook  i. 

In  short,  oaths  are  the  children  of  fashion  ; they  are  in  some  sense 
almost  annual*,  like  what  I observed  before  of  cant-words;  and  I 
myself  can  remember  about  forty  different  seta. 

Swift’s  Introduction  to  Polite  ( ’ourrrsation. 

Tree*  receive  annually  their  peculiar  livtrie*,  anil  hear  their 
proper  fruits.  Wollaston's  Religion  of  Suture. 

Supply  anew 

With  annaary  cloaks  the  wandering  Jew*. 

John  Halts  Poems. 

If  the  consent  of  the  annuitant*  be  rvx[uL>ile  for  every  taxation, 
they  wit!  never  be  persuaded  to  contribute  sufficiently  even  to  the 
•npport  of  government;  as  the  diminution  of  their  revenue  mnvt  ia 
timt  ea«  be  fury  sensible,  would  nut  be  disguised  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  a branch  of  excise,  nr  customs,  and  would  not  be 
shared  by  any  other  order  of  the  state,  who  are  already  supposed 
to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Hume'*  I. trays. 

An  annuity  i«  a thing  very  distinct  from  a rent-charge,  with 
which  it  is  frequently  confounded  i a rent-charge  bring  a burthen 
imposed  npon  and  issuing  out  of  lands,  wlirreas  an  annuity  is  a 
yearly  sum  chargeable  only  upon  the  person  of  the  grantor. 

I/lachstvnc’s  Commentaries. 
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Different 
Kinds  of 
annuities. 


AN-  ' It  is  our  intention,  under  tliis  general  head,  to  treat 
NUITIES.  of  all  those  subjects  w hich  have  an  obvious  and  ncces- 
^ ■'v— ^ tary  dependence  on  the  same  principles  of  investiga- 
tions, viz.  annuities,  certain  and  contingent,  survivor- 
ships and  assurances ; w e sltall  thus  have  the  advantage 
of  saving  numerous  references  to  tables,  formula*,  and 
theorems  ; unavoidable  w hen  these  urtidcs  are  treated 
of  in  the  places  assigned  to  them  in  the  alphabet  by 
their  initial  letters. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  annuities  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a subject  of  considerable  importance  in  all  well- 
regulated  htaLe* ; but  in  no  country  is  it  of  so  much  con- 
sequence as  in  our  own  ; and  at  no  time  did  it  possess 
such  interest,  even  in  England,  as  nt  the  present ; when 
property,  cither  real  or  nominal,  has  attained  to  a 
magnitude  far  beyond  w hat  could  ever  have  been  con- 
templated by  the  most  sanguine  financier,  and  the 
transfer  of  it  from  one  hand  to  another  is  the  business 
of  every  day,  and  the  concern  of  almost  every  person 
in  the  higher  and  middling  classes  of  society. 

The  term  annuity  is  tube  understood  here  to  denote 
any  periodical  income  arising  from  money  lent,  or  from 
houses,  lands,  salaries,  pensions,  &c.  payable  from 
time  to  time,  either  annually,  or  at  any  other  interval. 
These  may  be  divided  into  such  ns  are  certain , and 
such  as  depend  upon  Home  contingency , as  the  con- 
tinuance of  one  or  more  lives  : these  latter  are  called 
life  annuities.  Annuities  certain  may  likewise  be  di- 
vided into  such  as  arc  in  possession,  and  such  as  are  in 
reversion ; the  former  signifying  those  thAt  have  already 
commenced,  and  the  latter,  those  that  will  not  com- 
mence till  after  some  particular  event,  or  till  some 
given  period  of  time  has  elapsed. 

With  respect  to  the  contingencies  on  which  on  an- 
nuity may  depend,  they  are  to  lie  computed  separately, 
upon  the  principle*  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities, 
which  shows  the  value  of  any  given  expectations 
founded  upon  the  tables  of  mortality  which  have  been 
kept  at  different  times  and  in  different  places.  This 
subject  is  consequently  attended  with  greater  difficulty 
than  the  former,  although  they  both  depend  ultimately 
upon  tlic  same  fundamental  principles  • d-e  shall,  there- 
fore, first  solicit  the  reader's  attention  to  the  doctrine 
of  annuities  certain  ; and  afterwords  pass  to  those 
which  ore  contingent.  f 

§ I.  Annuities  certain. 

2.  The  principal  questions  relating  to  the  doctrine 
of  these  kinds  of  annuities,  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts  ; viz.  those  relating  to  the  amount,  and  those  re- 
lating to  the  present  wlue ; and  these  will  again  evi- 
dently differ  according  as  simple  or  compouwd  interest 
is  used  in  the  calculation.  The  value  of  annuities, 
however,  at  simple  interest,  eun  hardly  he  considered 
in  the  present  day  in  any  other  light  than  a*  a mere 
matter  of  speculation  j so  many  ways  presenting  them- 
selves by  which  compound  interest  may  be  obtained  j 
even  the  savings  of  the  simple  artizan,  amounting,  per- 
haps, to  not  more  than  a shilling  a week,  may,  by 


Annuities 

certain. 


means  of  our  recent  laudable  institutions  of  saving-  \s- 
banks , luivc  all  the  advantage*  of  compound  interest,  NUITIES. 
upon  the  same  terms  as  the  rich  fund-holder  who  ap- 
propriates  a part  of  each  of  his  dividends  in  the  pur- 
chase of  new  stock.  Wc  might,  therefore,  without 
much  impropriety,  pass  over  entirely  the  consideration 
of  annuities  at  simple  interest ; but  as  this  article 
might  thus  appear  incomplete,  we  shall  briefly  allude 
to  the  subject,  aud  then  proceed  to  examine  other 
cases  of  more  practical  utility. 


Amount  of  annuities  at  simple  interest. 

3.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  once  for  all,  Amount 
that  wc  shall  direct  all  our  investigations,  unless  the  5*  simple 
contrary  be  specified,  to  those  cases  where  the  annuity  mtcrc#t- 
is  W.  and  wc  may  then,  by  a simple  proportion,  or 
multiplication,  determine  the  same  for  any  other  an- 
nuity, as  the  amounts  will  evidently  have  the  same 
ratio  as  the  annuities  themselves, 
lids  being  premised,  let 

s as  the  amount  of  the  annuity, 
a 3=  the  annuity, 
n = the  number  of  years, 
r = the  rate  of  interest  per  /.  per  annum. 

' Now,  in  the  case  of  the  annuity  of  It  per  annum, 
it  is  evident  that  the  amount  for  I year  is  1 + r ; for 
2 years,  1 -f  2 r ; for  3 years,  l + 3 r,  &c. } and  for 
n years,  1 +»r.  And  therefore  the  total  amount  for 
» years,  will  be  expressed  by  the  series 
1 + (l+r)  + (l+2r)  + (I  +3r)  +,  &c.  1 + (n-l)r, 
because  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  for  the  last  payment 
no  interest  will  be  obtained  ; and  that  when  the  an- 
nuity is  for  n years,  the  first  sum  received  will  only  be 
at  interest  for  (n—  1)  year. 

Tliis  series  is  obviously  an  arithmetical  progression, 
whose  first  terra  U 1,  the  common  difference  r,  and 
the  number  of  terms  n ; moreover,  the  last  term  is  1 + 

(a— 1)  r ; the  sum  of  it  will  therefore  be  found  by 
the  usual  rule,  to  be 

(3  + n—l.r)n  _ . »(«  — !)  r 

2 2 * * 


from  which  we  deduce  the  following  theorems,  whence 
any  one  of  the  quantities  may  be  determined  when  the 
others  are  given. 


,=„}»  + "Jo.-}). 

J 2 


= the  amount} 


✓ { (2-r)»+8f— } -(2  + r) 
a J 


2 r 


= N*  of  years  j 


9(t->) 

r = ; — — — — = rate  of  interest, 

. » (»-  1)  • 
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AN-  Consequently,  any  three  of  these  four  quantities  being 
NUITIES.  given,  the  fourth  may  be  determined. 

It  may  be  proper  to  caution  the  reader  that  r does 
not  here  signify  the  rate  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  the 
interest  of  1/.  per  annum. 

Present  The  method  of  determining  the  present  value  of  a 
value.  similar  annuity  will  readily  follow,  after  what  has  been 

done  above ; for  in  this  case  we  must  find  the  present 
value  of  each  year's  annuity,  as  it  becomes  due.  Now 
the  present  value  of  1/.  to  he  received  at  the  end  of  a 


year,  is 


1 


1 + r 
end  of  3 years, 


at  the  end  of  2 years. 


1 


at  the 


1 


+ 2 r 

, &c. ; and,  generally,  at  the 


end  of  n years,  . 


1 + 3 r 
I 

1 + nr 

The  principles  upon  which  these  computations  are 
foundeu,  are  illustrated  in  our  treatises  on  Arithmetic 
and  Algebra. 

Consequently,  the  total  present  value  of  an  annuity 
of  If.  to  continue  for  n years,  is 

1 I 1.1 

. 4-  - . ■■  - 4-  ■ — — , Sic.  ; 

1+r  1 + 2 r 1 + 3 r 1 + » r 

which  sum,  being  multiplied  by  any  other  annuity  a, 
will  be  the  present  value  of  such  an  annuity.  But  as 
the  summation  of  this  series  is  very  laborious,  and  as, 
after  all,  it  belongs  to  a case  which  has  little  or  no 
practical  application,  we  shall  not  detain  the  reader 
upon  this  subject,  but  merely  give  him  Simpson’s  ap- 
proximation for  the  same,  which  may  be  safely  applied 
in  case  such  a question  should  ever  occur.  Its  error  is 
in  excess. 

Simpsons  rule . — “ Divide  t,  or  the  amount  of  the 
. , , . . « (» — 1) 
annuity  in  the  given  time,  by  1 + n r + - 

for  the  present  value  sought." 


.r* 


Amount  of  annuities  at  compound  interest. 

Amount  of  4.  The  method  of  calculating  the  amount  of  an- 
anuuitict  nuities  at  the  end  of  any  given  term,  improved  annually 
>t  com-  at  compound  interest,  will  readily  follow  from  what 
pound  io-  has  ijeen  stated  above  respecting  those  at  simple  in- 
lCTC*t'  tercst ; for  we  have  only  to  find  the  amount  of  each 
payment  put  out  at  compound  interest  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term,  after  it  becomes  due,  and  to  find 
the  sum  of  all  these  several  amounts. 

If,  therefore,  the  amount, 
a = the  annuity, 
n = the  number  of  years, 
r r:  the  annual  interest  upon  1/. 
then,  for  an  annuity  of  1/.  the  amount  at  the  end  of 
one  year  will  be  1 + r;  and 

l:  (1+0::  (l+r):  (i  + r>* 
the  amount,  for  two  years ; and  in  the  same  manner 
(1  + rf  will  be  the  amount  for  three  years,  Ac. ; and, 
generally,  for  it  years,  the  amount  will  be  (l  + r)*. 

Now,  as  in  the  case  of  simple  interest,  the  last  pay- 
ment of  the  annuity  will  have  no  interest  attached  to  it, 
and  the  first  will  only  remain  at  interest  for  (n  — 1) 
years ; consequently,  the  whole  amount  of  such  an  an- 
nuity will  be  expressed  by  the  series 
l + (l  + r)  + (l  + r)*  + (l  + r)'+,  Ac.  (1  + r)—1; 

\OL.  XVII. 


which  being  a geometrical  progression,  its  sum  is  found  AN- 
by  the  known  rules  (see  Algebra,  Div.  i.)  to  be  NUITIES. 
(1  + r)"— 1 
r 

and  multiplying  this  by  the  given  annuity  a , we  shall 
have  the  amount  required,  vix. 

<as.(fi±a^i). 

Hence  we  readily  deduce  the  following  theorems : 

(1  + r)--l  _ „ 

s zz  a . the  atnouul ; 


a 


r 

*•<1  + r)*  — 1 


the  annuity ; 


log.(l  + -L.r) 

» =:  — i — — = the  number  of  years  ; 

log-  (I  + r) 

{ 12  + («  + 1)  q}  q 

r — — — . ■ zz  the  annual  interest ; 

12  + 2(«  + l)^ 

in  which  last  formula  we  substitute,  for  the  sake  of 
s 

abridging,  1 = (‘Th’)"  ' ~ '' 


Note  1.  In  the  above  formulcn  and  investigation  we  Auiroiiie* 
have  supposed  the  annuity  to  be  payable  yearly,  and  P*^NekaW 
consequently  n denotes  the  number  of  pears,  and  r the  q^mriVi 
interest  on  1/.  for  one  year.  But  if  the  annuity  &e. 
be  payable  half  yearly,  or  quarterly,  or  every  two  or 
three  years,  we  must  then  consider  n to  denote  the 
number  of  payments,  and  r as  the  interest  payable 
upon  1/.  for  the  time  of  each  payment;  that  is,  for 
half  yearly  payments,  « must  be  doubled,  and  r must 
be  taken  half  the  annual  interest ; for  quarterly  pay- 
ments, the  number  of  them  vyill  be  4 n,  and  the  in- 
terest ^ r:  so  also  for  biennial  or  triennial  payments, 
the  number  will  be  or  £n,  and  the  rale  2r,  or  3r; 
so  that  the  same  formuls  will  apply  to  any  cases  of 
this  kind. 

Note  2.  We  here  suppose  the  annuity  and  the 
interest  upon  the  annuity  to  be  payable  together.  It 
is  obvions,  that  although  an  annuity  may  only  be  pay- 
able annually,  the  purchaser  may  be  able  to  place 
his  several  receipts  so  that  they  may  improve  by  half 
yearly  or  quarterly  payments ; if  this  were  taken 
into  consideration,  the  above  formula}  would  require 
certain  modifications  ; but  it  would  lead  us  too  far 
to  enter  upon  this  investigation,  which,  after  all, 
is  not  of  very  great  importance.  The  reader,  how- 
ever, will  fine!  them  treated  of  in  a very  luminous 
manner  by  Mr.  Baily,  in  his  Doctrine  of  Annuities.  To 
this  work  we  therefore  refer  him  for  the  requisite  in- 
formation ; and  we  believe  the  subject  has  never  been 
considered  under  this  point  of  view  but  by  that  gentle- 
man. 

5.  Let  us  illustrate  the  above  formula}  by  one  or 
two  examples. 

Required  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  100/.  per  annum  Hla»tnu«d 
for  20  years,  at  4 per  cent,  per  annum,  and  show  the  ****»- 
difference  in  that  amount,  on  the  supposition  of  yearly,  P *’* 
half  yearly,  and  quarterly  payments. 

1 . For  yearly  payments  we  have  n — 20,  r zz  • 04, 
and  a zz  100.  Whence 

4 i 
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Wmm  . = 100.  ' = 2,9"/.  16..  1 1 J. 

2.  For  half ‘year Ip  pqymcnts,  n — 40,  r — -02,  and 
a = 50.  W%  hence 

(1  + .02)"-! 


a = 5 0 


•02 


= 3,020/.  U Ujrf. 


3.  For  quarterly  payments^  n — 80,  r — * 01,  and 
a — 25.  Whence 

, = 25.0+  °o1^!  = 3,041/.  Um. 


If  the  payment*  were  only  made  every  two  years, 
then  we  should  have  n =:  10,  »*  = * 08,  and  azz  200. 
In  this,ca*e,  therefore,  the  amount  would  be 

, = 200  • (1  + ~<>S)'  ~ 1 = 2,897/.  6«.  3 </. 

* 08 


Whence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  oftencr  the  payments 
are  made,  the  greater  will  be  the  value  of  the  whole 
annuity,  as  is  indeed  otherwise  obvious. 

As  this  formula  for  s,  although  simple  in  its  form, 
i$  somewhat  troublesome  to  put  into  numbers,  table* 
of  its  several  values  have  been  computed,  answering; 
to  the  different  values  of  » anil  r,  for  annuities  of  I/, 
from  which  that  for  any  other  proposed  annuity  may 
be  obtained  by  simple  multiplication.  Such  is  the 
following  Table  I.  for  any  number  of  years  under  50, 
and  for  all  rates  of  interest  from  2 to  7 per  cent,  per 
annum ; or  from  2 to  7 per  cent,  per  payment. 

Let  us  give  an  example,  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
use  of  this  table. 

To  what  will  an  annuity  of  500/.  per  annum  amount 
in  40  years,  at  4 per  cent,  per  annum,  yearly  pay- 
ment*? 

By  the  tabic,  the  amount  of  1 1.  for  40  years, 
at  4 per  cent,  is  95*0255 

Mult,  by  500 


47512*7500=  19,512/.  15». 
Again,  to  what  will  an  annuity  of  1,000/.  per  atm. 
amount  to  iu  25  years,  at  5 per  cent. ; the  payments 
being  made  half  yearly  ? 

This  is  obviously  the  same  as  an  aunuity  of  500/.  for 
50  payments,  at  2^  per  cent. 

By  the  table,  50  years,  at  2}  per  cent.  = 97*4843 
Mult,  by  500 


48742*1500 


Present  value  of  annuities  at  compound  interest. 
Present  0-  The  present  value  of  an  annuity  is  such  a sum  as, 
value  nt  put  out  to  interest,  will  enable  us  to  provide  for  the 
compound  several  payments  of  the  annuity  as  they  become  due.  In 
interest.  0Tt]er  t0  ascertain  this  sum,  we  must  find  the  present 
value  of  these  several  payments  ; and  the  sum  of  them 
will  be  the  total  present  value  sought.  Hence,  then,  let 
p = the  present  worth, 
a = the  annuity, 
n = the  number  of  years, 
r = the  rate  of  interest  per  I.  per  payment. 

Now,  to  find  the  present  worth  of  1 l.  for  one  payment, 
we  have 

(1  + r)  : 1 1 1 1 : j-j-j;  present  worth  of  one  payment. 


For  2 years,  or  payments,  vre  have 

I -t-  r : i »•  ^ — ; — — , for  two  payments  ; s 

l + r (1  4*  rf 

1 + r ; 1 ::  -r-- — . : — .for  three  pa v me uts; 

(I  + 'f  (1  +rf 

&c.  &c. 

1 4-  r ; 1 ; — for«  payments. 

0 + fJP  1 (I  + rf  r * 

The  present  worth,  therefore,  of  a!!  the  payments,  will  be 
1 1 11 
(1  + ,)  + (l  +i/  + (l  T + ’ ’'•(l  + rr’ 

a geometrical  progression,  of  which  the  ratio  is  j-? — 

and  the  sum  of  it,  according  to  the  principles  delivered 
in  our  treatise  oil  Algebra,  is 

1 1 _ (1  + ry~] 

r r(l  + r)-  r (l  +'rf  * 
which  being  multiplied  by  any  annuity  a,  will  ex- 
press its  present  worth.  We  obtain  thus  the  following 
theorems,  whence  any  of  the  four  quantities  may  be 
found  when  the  others  are  given,  viz. 

0 +rr-l  # 

= present  worth; 


AX- 

M lTL£Sk 


r 0 + ')• 


r (1  -f  r)T 

,=^(T+ir-n=““,t3,s 

co.  log.  (1  + -2-r) 


= number  of  payments ; 


log.  (1  + r) 

{12  — («  — 1)  7}  7 

r = - — — - [-LL  — raie  of  interest. 

12  — 2 (11  —1)7 

Where  co.  log.  signifies  the  logarithmic  complement,  and. 


(V)'“  - • 


7.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  those 
formula). 

1.  What  is  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  20/.  Example*, 
per  unn.  for  40  years,  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  ann. 

the  payments  being  yearly  ? 

Here  n = 40,  r = *06.  and  a = 20 ; 

1-OI340 1 

whence®  = 20  x * { =300/.  18 s.-Crf. 

•0b  x 1*06 

2.  What  ought  to  be  the  annual  rent  or  payment  for 
554  years,  for  which  a premium  of  100/.  is  paid  down, 
allowing  interest  at  5$  per  cent,  per  ann.? 

Here  n = 55*,  p = 100,  and  r = *055; 

v 7aa  ’055  X (1*055)“*  r,  ,r 

whence  a = 100  x — , — “i — — S/.  16a. 

(1.0  oof**  — 1 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  the  theorems  for  p and 
miuvolve  much  arithmetical  computation,  toavoid  which, 
tables  of  their  value  are  computed  to  various  periods, 
and  for  different  rates  of  interest;  such  are  our  Tables 
11.  and  111.;  the  other  formula',  vix.  those  for  n and  r, 
being  by  no  means  so  frequently  required,  it  would  only 
be  a waste  of  time  to  reduce  them  to  the  tabular  form. 

Note.  When  the  payments  are  not  made  annually, 
then  n will  denote  die  number  of  payments,  and  r the  in- 
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AN-  tereit  of  1 /.  for  one  payment,  as  stated  in  the  beginning 
NUXTIES.  of  this  article. 

As  an  application  of  the  tables,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  present  worth  of  an  annuity  of  100/.  per  annum  is 
required,  which  is  to  continue  for  20  years,  allowing 
5 per  cent,  interest. 

By  Table  1 ! . the  present  worth  of  1/.  for  *20  years, 
at  5 percent,  is  12*46*22 

Mull,  by  100  * 

1246*22  = 1,246/.  4*.  5<l. 

What  annuity  may  be  purchased  for  1,000/.  to  con- 
tinue for  *20  years,  in  half  yearly  payments,  allowing 
interest  at  5 per  cent.  ? 

This  is,  in  fact,  40  payments,  at  an  interest  of  2^  per 
cent. 

Now,by  Table  III.  1/.  will  purchase,  under  such  con- 
ditions, au  annuity  of  *030836 

Mulu  by  1000  • 


Perpetui- 

ties. 


39*836=  39/.  IGs.  8jrf. 

Of  annuities  in  perpetuity. 

8.  A perpetuity  is  an  annuity  that  is  to  continue  for 
ever.  Now,  in  the  foregoing  article,  wc  have  seen  that 
n denotes  the  number  of  years,  or  the  number  of  pay- 
ments, and  we  have  introduced  no  condition  that  ought 
to  limit  its  value  ; therefore,  the  first  two  formula*  will 
still  apply  to  this  case,  by  making  n infinite,  that  is,  in 
the  case  where  the  annuity  is  to  continue  for  ever;  but 
to  render  this  transformation  the  more  perspicuous,  it 
will  be  belter  to  change  them  into  the  following  form, 
viz. 

(I  + r)*—  1 _ 1 

r(l  + rj " \ r r(l  + r)"/  ' 

r(l+r)*  r 

= p. 


V = < 


1 — - 


1 


and 


1 


*05 


= 2,000/. 


Of  annuities  in  reversion. 

Reversion-  0.  When  an  annuity  is  not  to  be  entered  upon  im- 
arj  annul-  mediately,  but  after  a certain  number  of  years,  it  is 
called  a reversion;  and  its  present  value  is  such  a sum 
as,  put  out  to  interest,  will  provide  for  the  several 
payments  of  the  annuity  as  it  becomes  due. 

This  case  might  be  readily  reduced  to  the  former, 
viz.  annuities  which  commence  immediately,  by  com- 
puting the  present  worth  of  an  annuity  which  is  to 


commence  immediately,  and  that  of  another  which  is  AN- 
also  to  commence  immediately,  but  to  continue  only  Nl’lTlkS. 
while  the  other  is  deferred,  or  in  reversion;  and  the 
difference  would  be  the  actual  present  worth  sought. 

Or  we  may  proceed  as  in  the  case  referred  to,  by  calling 
/>  = present  worth ; 
a = the  annuity  ; 

n = the  number  of  years  it  is  payable ; 

*»'=  the  number  before  it  commences  ; 
r = the  rate  of  interest  per  /. 

Now,  assuming  as  before,  an  annuity  of  l/.,  the  pre- 
sent value  of  the  first  payment  after  tt  years,  will  be 


(i  + r) 
• 1 


T^p*j ; the  present  value  of  ihe  second  payment 


(1  + r) 


; the  third  payment, 


1 


(1  + r) 


&c.  j 


1 


and  of  the  nth  payment, — — 

(1  + r)*  + ’ 

the  total  present  value  will  be 

1 1 1 


Consequently, 


(1  + r) 


»'+* 


(1  + r)"+*  (I  + r)' 

; the  sum  of  which,  by  the  rules  for 


v»+3 


'+  , &c. 


(1  + O 

summing  geometrical  series,  is 

1 (1  4-  r)--l  __  (1  4-  r)*-l 

(I  + r)  “ r (1  + r)  " r(l  +r)"  + " 

Multiplying,  therefore,  by  a,  we  have  the  following 
expression  for  p ; whence  all  the  others  are  readily 
deduced,  viz. 

(1  + r)* — 1 # 

r • 


(1  + r) 

where,  under  the  second  form,  it  is  obvious,  that  when 
si  is  infinite,  the  fraction 


'•(*  + r) 
r (1  + r) 


«'-f-  n * 
»'+■  n 


, in  the  first  case, 
r(l+r)*? 

, in  the  second,  will  be  infinitely  small, 

° + r)  ... 
or  zero ; consequently,  when  the  annuity  is  in  perpe- 
tuity, we  shall  have 

a . a 

v — — , a = r p,  and  r = — . 
r P 

For  example,  if  the  present  value  of  a freehold 
estate  were  required,  of  the  yearly  rent  of  100/.,  al- 
lowing interest  at  5 per  cent.,  we  should  have 
100 


(1  + r)  •—  1 


co.  log.  {1—  ~r(l+  r)*} 

" ~ log.  (1  + r)  • 

log.  {1-(1+ r)~”}-log.  {J^') 

K'~  log.  (I  + 7)  * 

_ {Urn  — (n*— 
r ~ 12  aa-  8 j ‘ 

g 

where  n = 2»  -f  n + 1,  and  ] = — 1. 

The  application  of  these  formula*  involves  no  diffi- 
culty which  a reader  who  has  followed  the  preceding 
examples  will  not  readily  overcome ; we  shall,  there- 
fore, not  stop  to  illustrate  them  by  any  particular 
questions,  but  pass  on,  after  inserting  the  following 
tables,  to  the  more  Important  part  of  our  subject,  the 
doctrine  of  life  annuities. 


4 i 2 
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Table  I.  Shoving  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  1 1.  for  any  number  of  years,  nut  acceding  fifty  ; and  fur  the 
different  rates  of  interest  from  2 to  7 per  Cent. 


2 f 2} 

per  Cent,  i |irr  Out. 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5* 
] 6- 
I 

1 n- 

9- 

10- 
12 

3- 

14 
15- 
17' 

15 
•20 
■21 
22' 
24' 

I «' 

27 
*28 
30 
32' 
33 
35- 
37- 
38' 
40' 
42' 
44' 
40' 
48' 
49 
1 

54' 
56' 
158' 
«0 

41  G2 

42  04' 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

lo 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


43 

44 

45 


46  74' 

47  176' 

48  79' 

49  Sl- 

50  ,84- 


00(100 
02000 
06040 
12160 
20404 
30812 
43428 
58296 
75462 
94972 
16871 
41208 
68033 
97393 
29341 
63928 
01207 
41231 
■8 1055 
■29736 
•78331 
29898 
84496 
42186 
03029 
67090 
34432 
05121 
79223 
56807 
37944 
•22702 
11157 
03380 
■99447 
■99436 
•03425 
11493 
'23723 
40198 
61002 
86222 
15946 
50265 
89271 
33056 
■81717 
35351 
94058 
57940 


I 


I 


00000 
02500 
07502 
15251 
■25632 
38773 
54743 
3611 
95451 
2038 S 
48346 
79555 
14044 
51895 
93192 
38022 
86473 
38634 
94600 
54465 
18327 
■86285 
58442 
34903 
15776 
01170 
91200 
85980 
85629 
90270 
00027 
15027 
35403 
61288 
92820 
30141 
73394 
22729 
78297 
40255 
08761 
83980 
■66080 
55282 
51613 
65403 
66788 
85958 
13107 
48434 


3 

per  Cent. 


3}  4 

per  Cent.  ( per  Cent. 


■u 

per  Cent. 


|ier  Cent. 


6 

p*r  Cent. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
5' 
6 
7' 
8- 

10 

11 

12 

14- 

15 

17- 

I IS' 
I '20' 
21 
23' 
25 
26' 
2S 

:’.n 

32 

34 

36' 

38- 

4m 

12 

45 

47 

.50- 
52 
55' 
57 
GO' 
63 
66' 
69- 
72' 
75' 
7S 
82 
85' 
S'> 
92 
96- 
10  ■■ 
104 
1 OH 
l l* 


•00000 
03000 
■0909oj 
•18362 
•30913 
4684o! 
66246' 
89233 
159lo|  10 
■46387  II' 
807  7 o|  13 
19202  14' 
61779  16 
08632  17' 
'59891;  19 
15688  20 
■7615s!  22 
•41443:  24 
11681 


87037 


•67648  30 


53678 

•45288 

•42647 

•45926 

•55304 

•70963! 

•93092 

■21885' 

■57.541 

■00267 

.50275 

•07784 

■73017 

■46201 

27594 

•17422 

1.5944 

•23423! 

■4012.' 

•66329 

•02319 

■48389 

•04840 

•719861 

■50145 

■3965(8 

•40839 

■54064 

•79886 


32 
34 
36 
38 
41 
43 
46 
lx 
51 
54 
67 
6ft 
63 
66 
70 
73 
77 
80 
84 
88' 
92 
96 
101 
1 105' 
110 
115' 
120 
125' 
[130' 


OOOOOi 
03500 
•10622 
•21494 
■36246 
•55016 
•77948 
•051681 
■36849 
•7  SI  39 
■14iy9 
60196 
■11303 
•67698 
29568 
97102j 
70501 
•49969 
35718 
•27968 
•26947' 
•32890| 
■46041 
■866, 
•9498.5 
■31310 
•75906 
■290112 
■91079 
■62267 
■42947 
•33450 
34121 
4.5315 
67401 
00760 
45786 
02889 
72490 
.5.502 
■509531 
■60737 
■84862 
•23833 
■78167 
48403 
35097 
.38825 
■60184 
99791 


1-00000 

2-04000 

312160 

4- 2164G 

5- 4 1632 
6*63297 
7-898291 
9-21422 

10-58279 
1200610 
13  486351 
1502580 
16-626H3 
18-29191 
20-023.58 
•21-824.53' 
23-697.51 1 
25-6454 1 1 
■27-67122 
29-77807 
31-96920 
34*2479g| 
36-61788 
39-08260 
41-64.590; 
44-31174 
47  08421 
49-967.58 
52-966281 
66-08493 
59-3:833 
62-70146 
66'20952| 
69-85790 
73*65222 
77-59831 
81-702241 
85-97033 
9040914 
95-02551 
99-82653) 
104-81959 
11001238 
115-41287 
121-02939 
126-870.56 
132-94539 
139-26320 
145-83373 
152-60708 


1-00000! 

2 - 04500 1 

3- 13702 

4- 27819 

5- 47070 

6- 71689 

8- 01915 

9- 38001 
10-80211 


1-00000! 

2- 0.51  !Oo 

3- 1.52.5U1 

4- 31012 


5- 5-2563! 

6- 80191 

8- 142001 

9- 54910 
11-026.56 


57-42303] 

61-00706; 

64-75238 

68-66624 

72-75620! 


81-49661 
86  16396) 
91-04134 
96-13820 
101-46442 
107-03032 
112-84668; 
118-924781 


6- 
8- 
9- 
il- 
ia- 

14- 

15-91712)  16- 


12- 28820  12-57789 

13- 8.(117!  14-20678 
1.5-46403 
17-15991 
18  93210 
20-78405 
22-71933 
24-74170 
26-8.5.508 

29-06356 
31-37142 
33-78313 
36-30337 
38-93702 
41-68919 
44-56521 
47-570651 
50-71132 


17-71298 
19-59863 
21-57856 
23-65749 
25-84036 
28-13238 
30-53901 
33-06597 
3.5-71925! 
.78-50.52 1 
41-43047 
44-501991 
47-72709 
5111345 
.54-66912 
53-99333]  58-40258 


62-32271 

66-43884 

70-76078 

75-29882 

8006377 


77-03025]  85-06695 


90-32030] 

95-8.7632; 


101-6281.7:127 

lftT.TAnM'i  or 


107-70954  135 
1 14-09502  145 
120-79977  154 
127-83976  165- 
13.5-23175  175 
12.5-27640lU2-99.331  187 
131-91  3841 1.51  -14300  199 
1 38-84996;  1 59-700 1 52 12- 
146-0982 1 ! 1 68-68516  226' 
153-67263]  1 78- 1 1942*241 
16 1 -58790]  1 8802539  256- 
169- 85935;  198-42666  272' 
1 78  50302j209-34799  290 


00000; 
06000 
18.760 
3746 1! 
6.7709 
97531! 
39383 
■89746 
49131 
■18079 
97164 
86994 
88213 

01506 

■27596 

67252 

21287 

90.565 

•7.5999 

•78559 

99272 

i-39229 

■99.582, 

■81557 

■86451 

•15638; 

■70.576] 

52811 

■639791 

0.1818] 

80167 

88977 

34316) 

18.775! 

43477 

■12086| 

26811 

90420] 

0584.5 

76196 

■04768 

950,54. 

50757, 

"75803 

74.751 

.50812 

09861 

.564.52 

-95840 

•33590 


7 

per  Cent 

1-00000 

2- 07000 

3- 21490 

4- 43994 

5- 75073 
7-15329 
6*6.5402 

10- 2.5980 

11- 97798 
13-81644 
15-78359 
17  88845 
20-14064 
22-55048 
25-12902 
27-88805 
30-84021 
33-99903 
37-37896 

40- 99549 

41- 86517 
49-00573 
53-43614 
58-17667 
63-24903 
68-67647 
74  48382 
80-69769 
87-34652 
94-46078 

102-07304 

110-21815 

118-93342 

128-25876 

1 38-23687 

148-91345 

160-33740 

172-56102 

185-64029  | 

199-63511 

214-60956 

230-63223 

247-77649 

266-12085 

28.5-74931 

306-75176 

329-22438 

353-27009 

378-99899 

406-52892 
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Table  II.  Shoving  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  If.  per  annum , for  any  number  of  years,  not 
exceeding  fifty , and  at  different  rates  of  interest,  from  2 to  7 per  Cent. 


AN- 

NUITIES. 


h 

2 

21 

3 

35 

4 

n 

5 

6 

7 

i 

per  Cent. 

per  Cent, 

per  Cent, 

per  Cent 

j»er  Cent. 

per  Cent. 

per  Cent. 

per  Cent 

per  Cent. 

! i 

•98039 

•97560 

■97887 

•96618 

•96153 

•95693 

•95238 

■94339 

•93457 

2 

1-94166 

1 -92742 

1-91346 

1 -89969 

1-88609 

1-87266 

1-86941 

1-83339 

1-80801 

3 

2‘88389 

2-85602 

2-82861 

2-8016' 

2-77509 

2-74896 

2-72324 

2-67301 

2-62431 

4 

3-80772 

3-76197 

3-71709 

3-67307 

3-62989 

3-58752 

3-54595 

3-46510 

3-38721 

5 

4-71345 

4-64582 

4-57970 

4-51505 

4-45182 

4-38997 

4-32947 

4-21236 

410019 

i « 

5-60143 

5-50812 

5-41719 

5-32855 

5-24213 

5-15787 

5-07569 

4-91732 

4-76653 

7 

6-47199 

6-:t4939 

6-23028 

6-11454 

6-00205 

5-89*270 

5-78637 

5-58*238 

5-3S928 

8 

7-32548 

7-17013 

7*01969 

6-87395 

6-73274 

6-59588 

6-46321 

6-20979 

5-97129 

9 

3-16223 

7-97086 

7-78610 

7-60768 

7-43533 

7-26879 

7-10782 

6-80169 

6-51523 

10 

898258 

8-75206 

8-53020 

8-31660 

8-11089 

7-91271 

7-72173 

7-36008 

7-02358 

11 

9-78684 

9-51420 

9-25262 

9-00155 

8-76047 

8-52891 

8-3064  > 

7-88687 

7-49867 

12 

10-67534 

10-25776 

9-95400 

9-66333 

9-38507 

9-11858 

8-86325 

8-38384 

7-94268 

13 

11-34837 

10-98318  10-63495 

10*30273 

9-98564 

9-68285 

9-39357 

8-85268 

8-35765 

14 

12-10624 

11-69091 

1 1-29607 

10-92052 

10-56312 

10-22282 

9-89864 

9-29498 

8-74546 

15 

12-849*26  12*38 1 37]  11-93793 

1 1-51741 

11-11838 

10-73954;  10-37965 

9-71224 

9-10791 

16 

13-57770 

13-05500  12*56110 

12-09416 

11-65229 

1 1-23401  10-83776 

10-10589 

9-44664 

17 

14-29187 

13-71219 

13-16611 

12-65132 

12-16566 

11-70719 

11-27406 

10-47725 

9*76322 

18 

14-99203!  14-35336 

1 3-75351 

13-18968 

12-65929 

12-15999  1I-6895H 

10-82760 

10-05908 

19 

15-67846 

14-97889 

14-32379 

13-70983 

13-13393 

1 3-59329 

12-08632 

11-15811 

10-33559 

20 

16-35143  15-58916 

14-87747 

14-21240 

1 3-59032 

13  00793  12-46221 

11-46992 

10-59401 

21 

17-0112ffl  16-18454 

15-41502 

14-69794 

14-02915 

13-40472 

12-82115 

1 1-76407 

10-83552 

22 

17-65804 

16-76541 

15-93691 

1516712 

14-45111 

13*78442  13- 16300 

1*2  04 158 

11-06124 

23 

13  *29*220;  17-33211 

16-44360 

15-62041 

14-85684 

14-14777 

13-48857 

12-30337 

11-27218 

24 

18-91392  17-88498 

10  93554 

16-05836 

15-24696 

14-49547 

1 3-7986-1 

1*2  55035 

11-46933 

25 

19-52345  18-4*2437;  15-41314 

16-48151 

15-62207 

14-82820 

14  09 394 

12-78335 

11 -6535ft 

26 

20- 12 103;  18-95061 

17-87684 

16-89035 

15-98276 

15-14661 

14-37518 

I3-0O31G 

11-82577 

27 

20  70689  19-46401 

18-32703 

17-28536 

16-32958 

15-45130  14*64303 

13-21053 

11-98670 

28 

21-28127 

19-96488 

18-76410 

17-66701 

16-66306 

15-74287 

14.89812 

13-40616 

12-13711 

29 

2 1-84438: 20-45354 

19-18845 

18  03570 

16-98371 

16  02188  15-14107 

13-59072 

12-27767 

30 

22-39645: 20-93029  19-60044 

18-39204 

17-29203 

16-28888,  15-37245 

13  76483 

12-40904  : 

31 

22-93770;  21-39540'  20-00042 

18-73627 

17-58849 

16-54439 

15-59-281 

13-92908 

12-53181  i 

32 

23-46833 

21-849171 20-3887* 

19-06886 

17-87355 

16-78889 

15-80267 

14-08404 

12-64655  1 

33 

23-98856  22-29188  20-76579 

19-39020 

18-14764 

17-02286,  1600254 

14-230-2-2 

12-75379  , 

34 

24-49859  22-723781  21-13183 

19-70068 

18  41119 

17-246751 16-19290 

1 4-368  U 

12  85400 

35 

24-99861 ! 23- 145 15  21  -48722 

20-00066 

18-66461 

17 46101 

16-37419 

14-49824 

12-94767  1 

1 36 

25-488841 2 3*5562 5*  2 1 -83225 

*20-29049 

18-90828 

17-66604  16  54685 

14-62098 

13  03520 

37 

25-96945;  23-95731  22-1672: 

20-57052 

19-14257 

17-86223 

16-71128 

14-73678 

13-11701 

38 

26-44064  24-34860  22-49241 

20-84108 

19-36786 

18  04999 

16-86789 

14  84601 

13-19347 

39 

26-90258' 24-73034  22-80821 

2110249 

19-58448 

18-22965 

17-01704 

14-94907 

13-26492 

40 

27-35547:25-10277  23  11477 

21-35507 

19-79277 

18-40158 

17-15908 

15-04629 

13-33170 

41 

27-79948|  2S-46612  23-41231 

2 >.-59910 

19-99305 

18  56610 

17-29436 

15-13801 

13-39412 

42 

28-23479  25-82060  23-70135 

21-83488 

20-18562 

18-72354 

17-42320 

15-22454 

13  45244 

43 

28-66156 

26-16644  23-98191 

22-06268 

20-37079 

18-87421 

17-54591 

15-30617 

1 3-50696 

44 

29  07996 

26-50384  24-25437 

22-28279 

20-54884 

19-01838 

17-66277 

15-38318 

13-55790 

45 

29-49015 

26-8330? 

24-51871 

22-49545 

20-72003 

19-15634 

17-77406 

15-45583 

13-60552 

46 

29-89231 

27-15416 

24-77544 

22-70091 

20-88465 

19-28837 

17-88006 

15-52436 

13-65002 

47 

30-28658 

27-46748 

25-02470 

22-89943 

21-04293 

19-41470  17-98101 

15-58902 

13-69160 

4ft 

30  67311 

27-77315 

25-26670 

*23-09124 

21-19513 

19-53560  18-07715 

15-65002 

13-73047 

49 

31-05207 

28-07136 

25-50165 

2327656 

21-34147 

19-65129] 

18-168721 

15-70757 

13-76679 

60 

31-42360 

28-36231 

25-72976 

23-45561 

21-48218 

19*76200; 

18-25592]  15-76186 

13-80074 
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Table  III.  Shoving  the  annuity  that  \l.  will  purchase  for  anv  number  of  years,  not  exceeding  fifty ; 
at  different  rates  of  interest  from  2 to  7 per  Cent. 


AN- 

NUITIES. 


Is 

T 

. per  Cent. 

2*  . 
per  Cent. 

3 

per  Cent 

per  Cent. 

4 

per  Cent. 

per  Cent. 

5 

per  Cent 

6 

just  Cent 

7 

per  Cent 

l 

1-02000 

1 *02501  ■ 

1 '03000 

1 03500 

1-04000 

I 04500 

1 05000 

1-06000 

1-07000 

2 

•51504 

•5 1882 

*52261 

•52640 

•53019 

*53399 

*53780 

•54543 

■55309 

3 

•3467  5 

•35013 

•35353 

•35693 

•36034 

•36377 

•36720 

■37410 

•38105 

4 

•26362 

•26581 

*26902 

•27225 

•27549 

•27874 

•28201 

•28859 

•29522 

5 

•21215 

•21524 

•21835 

•22148 

•22462 

•22779 

•23097 

•23739 

•24389 

a 

■17852 

•18154 

•184.59 

•18766 

•19070 

•19387 

•19701 

•20336 

•20979 

7 

•15451 

•15749 

•16050 

•16354 

•16660 

•16970 

•17281 

•17913 

•18555 

8 

•13650 

•13946 

•14245 

•14547 

•14852 

•15160 

•15472 

•16103 

•16746 

9 

•12251 

•12.545 

•12843 

■13144 

13449 

*13757 

• •14069 

•11702 

•15348 

10 

•11132 

•11425 

•11723 

•12024 

•12329 

•12637 

•12950.  -13586 

•14237 

| 11 

•10217 

•10510 

•10807 

•11109 

•11414 

■11724 

■12038 

•12679 

•13335 

12 

•09455 

•09748 

*1004(3 

•10348 

•10655 

•10966 

11282 

•11927 

•12590 

13 

•0881  1 

•09104 

•09402 

•09706 

•10014 

•10327 

•10645.  *11296 

•11965 

14 

•08260 

•08553 

•08852 

•09157 

•09466 

•09782 

•low* 

•10758 

•11434 

15 

•07782 

•08076 

•083761 

•08682 

•08994 

•09311 

•09634,  *1029« 

■10979 

16 

•07365 

•07659 

•07961 

•08268 

08582 

•08901 

•09226 

•09895 

•10585 

17 

■06996 

•07292 

•07595 

■07904 

•08219 

•08541 

•08809  09544 

•10242 

18 

•06670 

•06967 

•0727C 

■07581 

■07899 

•08223 

•08554 

•09235 

•09941 

19 

■06378 

■06676 

•06981 

•07294 

•07613 

•07940 

•08274;  *08962 

•09675 

20 

•06115 

•06414 

•06721 

•07036 

•07258 

•07687 

•08024 

•08718 

•09439 

21 

•05878 

•06178 

•06187 

•06803 

•07128 

•07460 

•07799  -08500 

•09228 

22 

•05663 

•05964 

•06274 

•06593 

•06919 

•07254 

•07597  -08304 

■09040 

23 

•0546<*  -05769 

•06081 

•06401  *06730 

•07068 

•07413!  08127 

•08871 

24 

•05287 

•05591 

.05904 

•06227 

•06558 

*06898 

•07*247 

•07967 

•08718 

25 

•05122 

•05427 

•05742 

•06067 

•06401 

•06743 

•07095 

•07822 

•08581 

2G 

•04969 

•05276 

•05593 

■05920 

•06256 

•06602 

•06956  *07690 

•08456  j 

27 

•04829 

•05137 

•05456 

•05785 

•06123 

•06471 

•06829 

•07569 

•08342 

28 

•04698 

•05008 

•05329 

•05660 

■06001 

•06352 

•06712  -07459 

•08239 

29 

■04.777 

•04SS9 

•05211 

•05544 

•05887 

•06242 

•066041  -07357 

•08144 

30 

•04464 

•04777 

•05101 

•05437 

•05783 

■06139 

•06505  *07264 

•08058 

31 

•04359 

•04673 

•04999 

■05337 

•05685 

*06044 

•06413t  -07179 

•07979 

32 

•04261 

•04576 

•04901 

■05244 

•05594 

•05956 

•06328 

•07100 

•07907 

33 

•04168 

•04485 

•04815 

•05157 

•05510 

•05874 

•06249 

•o7o-2r 

•07840 

34 

•04081 

■04400 

•04732 

•05075 

•054.31 

•05798 

•06175 

•06959 

•07779 

35 

•04000 

•04320 

•04653 

•04999 

•05357 

•05727 

•06107 

•06897 

*07723 

36 

•03923 

•04245 

•04580 

•04928 

•05288 

•05660 

■06043 

■06839 

•07671 

37 

•03850 

•04174 

■04511 

•04861 

•05223, 

•05598 

•05983 

*067  85 

•07623 

38 

•037B2 

•04107 

•04445 

•04798 

•05163 

•05540 

•05928 

•06735 

•07579 

39 

-03717 

•04043 

•04384 

•04738 

■05106 

*05485 

•05876 

•06689 

*07538 

40 

•03655 

•03983 

■04326 

•04682 

•05052 

•05434 

•05827 

•06646 

•07560 

41 

•03597 

•03926 

•04271 

•04629 

•05001 

•05386 

•05782 

•06605 

*07465 

42 

•03541 

•03872 

*04219 

•04579 

■04954 

•05340 

•05739 

•06568 

•07433 

43 

•03488 

•03821 

■04169 

■04532 

•04908 

•05298 

•05699 

•06533 

•07403 

44 

•03438 

•03773 

•04122 

•04487 

•04866 

•05258 

•05661 

•06500 

•07375 

45 

•03390 

•03726 

•04078 

•0444.5 

•04826 

•05220 

■05626 

■06470 

•07349 

40 

•03345 

•03682 

•04036 

•04405 

•04788 

•05184 

•05592 

■66441 

•07325 

47 

•03301 

•03640 

•03996 

•04366 

•04752 

•05150 

•05561 

•06414 

•07303 

48 

■03260 

•03600 

•03957 

-04330 

•04718 

•05118 

■05531 

■06389 

•07283 

49 

•03220 

•03562 

•03921 

•04296 

•04685 

•05088 

•05503 

■06366 

*07263 

50 

•03182 

•03525 

•03886 

■04263 

•04655 

■05060 

•05477 

*06344 

•07245 
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% II.  Of  life  atmniliex, 

10.  Life  annuities  are  of  that  class  which  we  have 


IJf«*  uuiuU  called  contingent  annuities,  and,  indeed,  they  form  the 
principal  part  of  them  ; for,  although  an  annuity  mav  be 
made  to  depend  upon  certain  other  contingencies  beside 
the  duration  of  life,  yet  such  is  seldom  the  case,  and  it 
will  be  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upou  any  such  specu- 
lation. 


By  a life  annuity  is  to  be  understood,  the  payments 
which  depend  upou  the  continuance  of  any  given  life,  or 
lives,  and  they  may  be  distinguished  into  two  principal 
classes ; viz.  those  to  commence  tmneduttefyy  and  those 
which  arc  to  commence  at  some  future  period,  or  re- 
venionartf  life  annuities. 


The  value  of  alife  annuity  is,  properly,  that  sum  which 
will  he  sufficient,  when  improved  at  interest,  to  pay  the 
annuity  without  loss  ; if,  therefore,  we  were  certain  as 
to  the  duration  of  the  life  on  which  the  annuity  depends, 
this  doctrine  would  he  immediately  reduced  to  princi- 
ples in  every  respect  the  same  as  those  we  have  just 
examined  ; and  on  the  contrary,  without  some  data 
derived  from  tables  of  mortality,  it  would  be  impossible 
to.  establish  any  principle  of  computation  whatever. 

But  numerous  table*  of  bis  kind  have  been  kept  in 
different  places,  and  from  these  we  may  deduce  such 
information,  as  to  render  the  calculation  at  least  ap- 
proximatively  correct ; for,  although  with  regard  to  any 
one  life  the  result  may  be  very  different  from  the  actual 
value,  yet  w here  many  lives  are  concerned,  these  results 
correct  each  other,  and  approach  so  much  the  nearer 
to. a medium  value. 


Principles  II*  hi  order  to  apprize  the  reade  r,  in  some  measure, 
of  compu-  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  life  annui- 
taiion.  ties  are  made  to  depend ; wc  may  take  the  following 
example: — Observations  show*  that,  according  in  the 
mean  probability  of  human  life,  the  expectation  of  r lift?, 
aged  ift,  is  nearly  fori  a years;  that  is  to  sav,  of  any 
number  of  lives  all  of  this  age,  they  will,  one  with  ano- 
ther, enjoy  40  years  of  insistence,  or  which  is  the  same, 
t.ikine  a specific  number  as  100,  the  sum  of  hII  their 
ages  before  they  become  extinct,  will  be  40  x 100 
4000;  and,  in  a similar  manner,  the  expectation  of  a 
life  at  any  other  age  is  computed,  from  tables  such  as 
those  io  which  we'hive  just  alluded. 

Eipfctntion  It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  from  what  has 
•ffifc.  been  above  stated,  that  the  value  of  hh  annuity  upon  a 
life  aped  10,  is  the  same  a*  that  of  an  annuity  certain 
for  40  years ; we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  supposing  the 
annuity  to  he  1/  and  interest  allowed  at  4 per  cent,  the 
value  of  such  a life  annuity  is  only  17/.  10a.  6ff.  whereas 
it  will  be  found  by  the  tables  given  for  annuities  certain, 
that  its  value  for  40  years  is  19/.  1 f> .v.  The  principal 
reason  for  this,  is  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
forty  payments  of  an  annuity  to  he  made  every  year 
regularly  one  after  the  other,  till  in  40  Years  they  are 
all  made  ; and  the  value  of  the  same  number  of  pay- 
ments to  he  made  at  greater  distances  of  time,  and  not 
to  be  all  made  till  the  cud  of  70  or  80  years.  Or  it 


may,  perhaps,  bo  more  intelligibly  illustrated  thus : 
suppose  a person  to  grant  a number,  say  100  of  such 
annuities,  upon  a?  many  lives,  each  aged  10;  of  these 
lives,  some  will  fall  very  soon,  others  will  live  to  50, 
arid  others  to  a greater  age : of  those  that  live  to  50.  the 
exact  value  will  have  been  paid : but  of  those  that  fall 
early,  the  difference  between  their  actual  value,  and 


that  at  which  they  were  granted,  will  have  the  advantage 
of  accumulating  longer  at  compound  interest,  than  NUITIES. 
would  have  been  contemplated  in  computing  fur  an  an- 
unity  certain  for  40  years;  consequently,  ujvnii  the 
whole,  a less-  sum  will  purchase  an  annuity  upon  a life 
whose  expectation  of  existence  is  40  years,  limn  would  , 
purchase  an  annuity  certain  for  the  same  period.  In 
general  it  may  be  assumed,  that  one- half  nearly  of  the 
payments  on  a certain  number  of  life  annuitants  will  lw 
made  after  the  expiration  of  a term  of  years  equal  to  the 
expectation  of  the  lives,  and  that  this  half  having  a 
longer  time  for  accumulation  than  that  indicated  by  the 
expectation,  the  value  of  such  annuities  must  be  less 
than  the  value  of  annuities  to  be  paid  regularly  every 
year  for  a time  equal  to  the  expectation.  The  proper 
deduction  arising  from  this  consideration,  or  rather  the 
correct  method  of  computing  such  annuities,  will  form 
the  subject  of  a subsequent  article ; but  let  us  first  offer 
a few  remarks  relative  to  the  tables  to  which  we  Imve 
alluded  : such  are  our  Tables  IV.  and  V. 

12.  The  nature  of  these  tables  will  be  readily  com-  Etptww* 
preliended,  without  being  particularly  described;  it 

will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  second  column  BIMl  y 
showg  the  number  of  persons  supposed  to  be  living  of 
any  given  age,  and  the  third  the  numta-r  that  will  die 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  and  which,  therc- 
Ibre,  deducted  from  the  first,  will  show  the  number 
living  at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  year.  Thus  we 
see,  that  iu  Table  V.  of  1 1,650  children  born,  3,000  will 
die  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  year;  of  the  num- 
ber, 8,660  which  live  to  the  age  of  one  year,  1 ,‘367  will 
die  before  they  attain  the  age  of  two  years ; and  so  on 
for  any  other  age.  In  this  table,  the  whole  number  of 
lives  are  •ittp|i«..scd  to  become  . xunct  in  97  years;  in 
Table  IV.  the  duration  iff  life  is  limited  to  05  years. 

13.  The  next  -mi. '.•■.•ding  tables,  viz.  VI.  and  VII.  cx- Table  of  ex- 
hibit the  expectation  of  life  for  the  several  ages  there  l"®^**1*0®* 
specified ; it  is  formed  from  the  preceding  ones,  upon  the 
principles  hi-  Imve  already  n firml  *->,  that  is,  by  com- 
puting the  whole  number  of  years  that  all  the  several 

lives  of  any  given  age  will  amount  to,  and  dividing 
that  sum  Ik  tin.-  tmudvr  Irvin;  *t  rim:  age;  or,  more 
simply,  by  dividing  the  sum  of  all  the  living  in  the  table  at 
the  age  whose  expectation  is  required,  and  at  all  greater 
ages,  by  the  number  living  of  the  proposed  age,  adding 
+, or  *5,  to  the  quotient;  the  result  will  be  the  expecta- 
tion bought. 

The  expectation  is,  of  course,  different  according  to 
the  tables  of  mortality  from  which  it  is  deduced,  and 
unfortunately  these  differ  very  essentially  from  each 
other;  we  have  selected  those  of  Dc  Pturcieox  and  Dr. 

Price  ; the  former  is  generally  considered  ns  offering  the 
best  medium  results,  but  that  of  Dr.  Price  is,  notwith- 
standing, more  generally  consulted  in  the  valuation  of 
annuities  in  this  country. 


On  the.  i alut  of  fife  annuitie*. 

14.  The  computation  of  the  value  of  life  annuities  is,  The  doc- 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  dependent  on  the  doc-  trine  ui  |*n>- 
trine  of  probabilities ; it  will,  therefore,  he  proper  to 
make  a few  such  remarks  on  the  latter  subject  as  will 
be  sufficient  to  explain  the  method  of  proceeding  in  the 


case  in  question. 

For  this  we  may  observe,  that  if  there  are  a ways  ntl 
possible  in  which  a thing  may  happen,  and  a ways,  in 
which  il  may  take  place  iu  a certain  manner,  then  the 
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joint  lives. 


probability  that  it  will  take  place  in  that  manner  is  cx- 

' pressed  by  — ; thus,  if  there  are  20  black  and  30 

white  balls  in  a bap.  and  the  probability  of  drawing  a 
black  ball  be  required,  it  will  be  expressed  by  £§,  or  $ ; 
and  if  any  sum  depended  upon  that  event,  the  value  of 
the  chance,  or  of  tne  expectation  before  drawing,  would 
be  |ths  of  that  sum  ; if,  for  example,  100/.  is  to  be  paid 
upon  condition  that  event  take  place  ; the  value  of  the 
expectation  would  be  $ of  100  =40/.  So,  also,  if  a 
sum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  to  a person,  supposing  him 
to  survive  one  year,  the  value  of  that  expectation  will 
be  expressed  by  the  quotient  of  the  tabular  number  of 
persons  living  at  the  end  of  the  year,  divided  by  the 
number  living  at  the  beginning  of  it.  Thus,  the  proba- 
bility a person,  aged  75,  has  of  living  a year,  is  ££$ ; 
and  any  sum  whose  payment  depends  upon  this  life  con- 
tinuing one  year,  will  be  reduced  in  the  above  proportion; 
that  is,  if  the  sum  was  832/.  the  expectation  would  only 
be  worth  752/.  So  that,  generally,  if  a denote  the  num- 
ber of  persons  living  at  any  age,  A,  and  <i\  a",  o'",  dec. 
the  number  living  each  succeeding  year,  the  fractions 
a'  au  a'u 

— , — , — , &c. 

a a a 

will  be  the  probability  of  that  person  living  one  year, 
two  years,  three  years,  &c. 

Again,  we  learn  from  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  that, 

if  — denote  the  prospect  of  an  event  taking  place,  and 

*'  , , ... 

— the  probability  of  another  independent  event  also 

happening,  then  the  probability  that  both  will  happen, 

a'  bf  a'  b‘  . . , 

is  — x ~r  — — r*  l and  so  on,  for  any  number  of 
a b a b J 

such  independent  events.  If,  therefore,  a sum  of 
money  is  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  a year,  providing 
two  persons  of  a given  age  are  living  (let  us,  tor  exam- 
ple, suppose  one  of  75  and  the  other  60),  the  proba- 
bility that  they  will  both  live  the  year,  will  be 

752  1956  „ , ... 

-----  x ■ q * If  there  were  three  lives,  it  would  be 
832  *U.»o 

the  product  of  three  such  fractions ; and  so  on  for  any 
greater  number.  In  all  these  cases  the  value  of  the 
sum  in  expectation  is  reduced  in  the  same  proportion. 

This  being  premised,  we  may  proceed  to  the  solution 
of  the  following  fundamental  proposition. 

Problem  I. 

15.  To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  granted  upon 
any  number  of  lives  ; that  is,  for  as  long  as  they  shall 
all  contiuue  in  being  together. 

Let  A,  R,  C,  dec.  be  the  lives  upon  which  the  an- 
nuity is  granted  ; and  let  the  probability  of  each  life 
continuing  1,  2,  3,  dec.  years  be,  as  denoted  above, 

— £.  &c  il  ~ ~ dec  e ^ 

a * a * a * b * b * b * c * c * e * 

then  it  follows,  from  what  has  been  stated  above,  that 
the  probability  of  all  the  lives  continuing  to  the  end  of 

jut 


plied  by  the  value  of  \L  certain , at  the  end  of  KUI11M- 

d //  d 

the  year  (see  art.  6.),  will  produce  ^ ^ ^ --  , for 

the  present  value  of  the  first  year’s  rent. 

And  on  the  same  principle  we  deduce  all  the  follow- 
ing results ; viz. 

= present  value  of  1st  payment ; 


d b’  d,  See. 


(1  ■+■  r)  a b c 

a'lfd1,  See.  _ 

(1  -+•  r)*a  b c 

d"b"<T,  Sec.  _ 

(1  + r)*abc 

See.  : 

(•)  .00  (»)  . 

abc  .See.  _ 

(1  + r)*«  A c 


2d  payment ; 

3d  payment ; 
dtc. 

nth  payment. 


This  series  will  continue  till  such  time  as  that  o(h) 
(supposing  a to  be  the  olde-st  lift  ) shall  become  zero ; 
that  is,  the  number  of  terms  n will  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  years  between  the  oldest  of  the  given  lives, 
and  the  age  of  the  oldest  life  in  the  table  of  observa- 
tions ; consequently,  the  sum 


db'd.  Sc c.  dVd,  Sec.  a^tTc^,  Sec. 


+ ,&  C. 


(1  -i-  r)abc  (i  + r)*abc  (l  + r)9abc 

| will  be  the  present  value  of  the 


(■»)  <»)  (*») 
a b c , Sc c. 

(1  -f  r)m  a be 

annuity  sought 

16.  This  formula  is  general  for  any  number  of  lives ; Sbaplttca- 
and  may  be  rendered,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  lives,  non  of  ii»e 
much  more  simple ; thus,  if  we  suppose  only  one  life  A,  furma-** 
it  becomes 

<”) 

1 f d aa  a t Sr  ° ] 

~lT77  + (l  + r),  + (l  + r),  + > c*(l  + r)-r 

For  two  lives,  it  is 


1 j db' 
ab  ( 1 + r 


(fb-  <fb"  , a^b^l 

h(l+ry  + (l  + r)*  + - C-(l  + r)-I' 


For  three  lives,  it  is 


_L  j 

abc  t 


db'  c' 

I + r + (l  + r) 


AV  a^A'V' 

! + ,Tr7T.  + '4!C' 


<«).(*>  (») . 

abc) 


the  first  year,  will  be 


abc 


Sec.  which,  being  multi- 


(l  + r)>  ' (1+r)-  S 

As  the  numbers  dt  b\  d ; a *,  b*t  c",  &c.  are  subject 
to  no  determinate  law,  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be 
no  rule  given  for  summing  these  series : they  must  be 
computed  by  actually  substituting  the  numbers  proper 
to  the  case  in  question,  and  then  collecting  the  sum  of 
all  the  terms  ; which  will  be  the  value  of  an  annuity  of 
1 /.  on  the  lives  proposed  ; and  this,  therefore,  multi- 
plied by  any  given  annuity,  will  give  its  present  value. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  Tables  IX.  and  X.  have 
been  computed,  deouced  from  the  observations  made 
at  Northampton,  and  which  we  shall  again  refer  to  in  a 
subsequent  page. 

VII.  When  the  annuity  it  deferred. 

17.  If  the  annuity  is  not  to  commence  till  after  a 
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AN-  certain  nnmber  of  years,  and  then  only  on  conditions,  or,  which  is  the  same, 
N l lflES.  thai  |j,e  ijreg  on  which- it  is  granted  still  all  exist ; the  . o'  \ / 

value  of  it  may  be  determined  by  means  of  the  scries  L — - H — —1  f 

Inferred  1 ( <r'AV  a9  />'  c*  o-7/y  <*"  . V X 

Jiff  »wuu-  - < 4. 4.  4.  Ac  n‘  A'  r 

tic*.  a be,  Ac.  (l  + r (1  + 0*  (1  + r)*  " ’ \ 1 - 

a b c 


‘-(«-7)('-T)0  = 


AN. 

NDI1IW. 


(«).(">  («) 
a 0 c 


V r o'  b'e ' 

be  a be 


which  being  multiplied  by  - , or  (I  -f  r)~ 


where  a',  a",  a";  /? , l?t  (?  i V»  7*.  7*>  &«*.  represent  present  value  of  l/.  certain  at  the  years  end  will  give 
the  number  living  after  *,  s + 1,  » + 2,  &c.  the  present  value  of  the  first  year#  expectation. 

For  it  is  obvious  that  the  second  part  of  the  series  Wc  shall  have,  therefore,  for  the  successive  values, 
will  be  the  value  of  such  an  annuity ; and  the  first  part,  t 

continued  to  « terms,  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  ^ S ^ __  / a' b'  o'  c'  b' cf  \ 

same  lives  for  the  first  * years ; the  two  parts  together,  l + r l <z  b c \ a 6 ac  + b c ) + 
or  the  whole  series,  being  the  value  of  an  annuity  to  db'c'  2 
commence  immediately.  —7 — J zr  1st  year  ; 

According  to  this  solution,  however,  we  cannot  avail  a c 
ourselves  of  the  tablos  above  referred  to,  at  least  only  1 S x , c*  / o' V d c“  b"  cr  \ 

for  the  whole  series;  so  that  we  should  have  still  to  (1  4.  r)*  \ a + b + c (ad  + a c b c ) * 

calculate  the  value  of  the  first  terms,  or  those  which  Qm  tf  c*  ] 
correspond  to  the  assumed  temporary  anuuity;  it  is  best,  — - — / = 2d,  Sec.  Sic. ; 
therefore,  to  proceed  according  to  the  following  rule.  obey 

Find  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  same  number  of  1 c _0»)  t<")  («)  ^ 

lives,  each  as  many  years  older  than  the  given  lives,  n < _f 4.  4 i + f J __  wtj,  . 

as  are  equal  to  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  (1  + r)  * a b c * J 


d1  V 

— *b  ~r  + * 
a b 


+ , Sic.  £ zz  sill  ; 


annuitv  is  deferred.  Find  also  the  expectation  of  the  ... e .»i  .1 • _•«  ■ . , 

1-  . . « , - K . j . ana  the  sum  of  all  these  senes  will  be  the  expectation 

given  lives  surviving  to  the  end  of  the  time  dunng  g0U£rht 

which  the  annuity  is  deferred,  and  the  product  of  * ... . ...  .....  . 

these  two  quantities  will  be  the  value  required.  ..  • 1 . r ^ rc.®.  1 7 0 s®rve»  comparing 

The  method  of  determining  the  value  of  a temporary  -ra‘  <’x?.reHI0.n  ",lth  l,'0!C  found  ProW™  >■ 


T.te  method  of  determining  the  value  of  a temporary  £ “ 

rwffS'StTssjia'a.ta!  ss*  •wst  ? -nr  *r  * \ *• 

diately  suggest  . self  to  the  reader  without  any  par-  stlvd  thc  va|uc  on  the  Uve’,  A „'nd  B A 

ttcular  remark  It  .a  the  d.fterence  between  the  value  ,{* lnd  C,  and  the  seventh,  or  last,  that  on  A?  B.  and 

of  thc  whole  scries,  aud  that  of  the  deferred  annuity,  __j  ’ tuar  . ^ 

1 J * and  C together;  that  is,  thc  value  of  an  annuitv  on 

determined  by  the  above  rule.  , * e ,u  v 1 r s 

3 the  longest  of  three  given  lives,  is  equal  to  the  value 

Problem  II.  °f  three  annuities  on  each  of  the  separate  lives,  mints* 

1 a r.»ai  * i l^e  value  of  three  annuities  on  each  two  of  thc  lives 

the  kragest^  of  any  number  of  live. ; that  if,  forl.Zg  P'"  U"  00  a11  thrce 

hmgvttofa  ag  j^y  one  0f  them  is  in  existence.  * ’ 

iiireajmm-  ^ g q t|lc  jjvcs  Up0n  which  the  annuity  is  Supposing  (A),  (B),  (C)  to  denote  the  value  of  the  P 

ecrcfhres.  . ...  t !•<*  • annnlliee  ARC?  re.nani;.,.l.. . ,AU\  /APV  /Of, 


Let  A,  B,  C be  the  lives  upon  which  the  annuity  is  Supposing  (A),  (B),  (C)  to  denote  the  value  of  the  Partinilur 

*’  granted  ; let  the  probability  of  each  life  continuing  annuities  on  A,  B,  C respectively;  (AB),  (AC),  (BC),  ntl,«n«w» 

1,  2,  3,  See.  years  be  denoted  as  in  Problem  I ; then  t{,e  va,ue8  of  t,ic  annuities  on  A and  B together,  A and  exVltu*& 
the  probability  that  some  one  or  other  of  these  will  ^ together,  and  B and  C together;  also  (ABC),  the 
live  to  thc  end  of  die  first  year  is  value  of  the  annuity  on  A,  B,  and  C together;  then 

_ „•  /,  ]•  . the  value  of  the  annuity  on  die  longest  of  the  three 

1 - x _ x — , Sec.;  lives  is  equal  to 

‘ _a,  (A)  + (B)  + (C)  - ( AB)  - (AC)  -.(BC)  + (ABC): 

for  thc  probability  that  A will  die  is ; that  B will  whence  die  same  tables,  which  exhibit  the  values  of 

a annuities  oti  the  joint  lives  of  two  or  three  persons, 

die  i.  that  C .ill  die  I.  £=£;  and,  therefore,  ^^n^h.Tofe'onh^XS8  * Va'UC  °f  *" 

that  they  will  all  die  U - So“c  "“'p'f*  '"“.traUpg  these  formulae  will  be 

3 found  immediately  preceding  the  following  tables. 

a—d  b—b'  e — c' 

~ — x — • Of  rex  ersiononf  life  annuities. 

and  that  they  will  not  all  die,  or,  which  is  thc  same,  , 20  rtvtnimury  life  annuities  the  reader  is  w an- 
that  one  at  least  will  be  living,  is  the  difference  be-  those  annuities  whteh  are  not  pay.ble  to.  given  try  life 

tween  unity,  or  certainty,  and  thc  above  product:  l,fc. or  l,vc‘-  ‘,H  »™«  other  l,fe  or  lives  become 

timt  is  1 extinct;  those  winch  are  to  commence  after  a certain 

, , number  of  years,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  term 

I o—o  ^ b » ^ c—c  # deferred  annuities.  Such  are  those  to  which  wc  have 

a b c alluded  in  a preceding  article. 
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the  probability  that  some  one  or  other  of  these  will  ^ together,  and  B and  C together;  also  (ABC),  the 
live  to  thc  end  of  die  first  year  is  valuc  the  annuity  on  A,  B,  and  C together;  then 

_ „•  /,  ]•  . the  value  of  the  annuitv  on  die  longest  of  the  three 

1 - x — x — , Sec  ; lives  is  equal  to 

O b C / A \ ■ t . //"S  v t A T*l  V 


die  is  — ; that  C will  die  is  - — 1 ; and,  therefore, 

6 c 

that  they  will  all  die  is 

a — d b — br  c — d 


and  that  they  will  not  all  die,  or,  which  is  thc  same, 
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Problem  111. 


Pitrticular 

CMft. 


. See. 


21.  To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  deluding  on 
any  number  of  joint  live®  A , B,  C,  See.  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  any  other  number  of  joint  lives  P,  Q,  It,  &c. 

We  shall,  for  the  sake  of  abridging  the  work,  confine 
our  investigation  to  two  live®  only.  A,  B;  and  two 
others,  P,  Q;  but  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  same  pro- 
cess will  apply  to  any  number. 

Let  now  the  probabilities  of  three  joint  lives,  attain- 
ing to  1,2,  3,  Arc.  years,  be  denoted,  as  above,  by 

UL  £*1  ££  *0.  £1  ££  €jl 

a b * a b * a b * p r/  ’ p q ' /» ./ 

Then  it  is  obvious  that  the  chance  which  the  joint 
lives  A,  B have  of  receiving  the  annuity  after  one  year, 
will  depend  upon  their  living  to  the  end  of  that  year, 
and  on  the  joint  lives  P,  Q becoming  extinct  before 
the  end  of  that  period.  The  former,  from  what  wc 

have  seen,  is  denoted  by  , and  the  latter  bv 
' a b J 

^ 1 — ——^(seethe  last  proposition);  consequently, 
the  prospect  that  both  will  take  place,  is  ( 1 — 
—~~  J ; and  the  value  of  the  first  payment  becomes 


(l  + r)' 


— 1 ttV 

tf  b 


V pq  J 


1 s «'*' 

a b ' p'  q' 

1 + r l a b 

a b p q 

1 f a-y 

(1+  r)1  ( a b 

a b p q 

1 f<rv 

(1  + r)*  l a b 

a b p q 

Sec. 

Ac. 

sum  of  these  is, 

therefore, 

PI 

l _ 


1st  year; 
j zr  2d  year; 
j = 3d  year; 


which  is  obviously  equal  to  the  differences  between  the 
value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  live®  of  A,  B together, 
jminw*  that  on  A,  B,  P,  Q together. 

We  may,  therefore,  in  these  computations,  still  avail 
ourselves  of  the  same  tables. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  following  out  Llie 
investigation  of  the  other  cases  of  reversionary  an- 
nuities to  the  same  extent;  but  upon  principles  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  employed  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
blems, it  may  be  shown, 

1.  That  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a single  life  A, 
after  another  single  life  P,  is  expressed 

(A)-(AP). 

2.  On  a single  life  A,  after  the  longest  of  two  lives 

P,  Q,  by 

(A)  — (AP)  — (AQ)  + (APQ). 

3.  On  the  longest  of  two  live®  A,  B,  after  a single 
life  P,  by 

(A)  + (B)  - (AB)  - (AP)  - (BP)  4-  (ABP> 

4.  On  a single  life  A,  after  two  joint  lives  P,  Q,  by 

(A)  — (APQ). 

5.  On  two  joint  lives  A,  B,  after  a single  life  P,  by 

(AB)  - (ABP). 


We  shall  illustrate  the  use  of  these  result®  in  the  AN. 
solution  of  the  subsequent  practical  questions.  NU1TIES. 

Of  »un  nor*Aiju. 

22.  The  doctrine  of  surv  ivorships  is  one  of  a mixed  Suniror- 
nature,  and  admits  of  a great  variety  of  combinations ; diip*. 
we  must,  of  course,  confine  ourselves  to  only  a few  of 

those  cases  which  most  commonly  occur. 

In  the  cases  we  have  hitherto  examined,  we  have 
only  considered  the  value  of  annuities,  as  depending 
upon  the  continuance  of  certain  lives,  or  of  a certain 
number  out  of  any  proposed  lives;  we  now  intend  to 
compute  their  value,  as  depending  upon  any  specified 
survivorship  between  them ; and  consequently  the 
questions  become  so  much  the  more  embarrassing,  and 
admit,  as  we  have  said  above,  of  greater  variety. 

Those  of  most  common  application  arc  as  follow  : 

Phoblrm  IV. 

23.  An  annuity  is  granted  upon  the  longest  of  three  pn>Mf,a. 
eiven  lire®  A,  B,  C,  to  be  equally  divided  amongst 

them  while  they  are  all  living;  equally  between  the  two 
survivors,  when  one  life  fails,  and  the  whole  by  the 
longcst  liver,  during  bis  life.  Required  the  value  of 
their  respective  expectations;  their  ages  being  given. 

Let  the  prospect  of  the  given  lives  continuing  1,  2,  3, 

&e.  years  be  still  denoted  as  in  the  foregoing  problems; 
and  let  us  first  determine  A®  expectation. 

The  expectation  of  A,  as  to  what  he  may  happen  to 
receive  at  the  end  of  any  one  year,  may  be  considered 
in  four  parts.  First,  A,  B,  C may  be  all  living;  the 

probability  of  which  is  ~ r in  which  case  he  will 
a b c 

receive  Id  of  the  annuity ; and,  consequently, 

1 6V 

r+r  Y%  date  = ™uc  °*  expectation. 

Secondly,  A and  B may  be  living,  and  C dead  ; the 
probability  that  this  will  take  place  by  the  end  of  the 

first  year  is  ( 1 — — ) ; in  which  case  he  will 
a o \ c / 


1 


2 (l  + r) 


; there- 


receive  one  half  of  the  annuity,  or 
fore, 

(TTTj  * ivi  (‘  ~ 7)  = value  of  2d  expectation. 

Thirdly,  A and  C may  be  living,  and  B dead,  which 
gives  precisely  as  above, 

1 a c'  ( V \ 

X ^ 1 — j-  j z:  value  of  3d  expectation. 

Lastly.  B and  C may  l>c  both  dead,  and  A living ; 
the  probability  of  which  is 

In  this  case,  A will  receive  the  whole  annuity.  Wc 
have  therefore, 

1 5 a>  n ^ ^ c>  ^ 

I + r I a a b a c a b c ) CX 

pectation. 

By  adding  these  several  values  together,  wc  find 
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AN*  1 ( a’  a' O' 

NUiriEg.  -r < 7T—7 

1 -r  r la  2 a 0 


ti  e' 
2 ac 


a b c ) 

+ — r-  > sr  whole 
a Ac  ) 


Problem  expectation  first  year. 

In  the  same  manner,  wc  find  the  value  of  the  expect- 
ation of  the  second  payment,  viz. 


1 l y <f<T 

(l  + r)'l  a 2 a A 2 a c ***  a A c i w 10  e 

expectation  second  year ; and  so  on  for  the  3d,  4th, 
drc.  years. 

By  observing  that  the  vertical  column  of  a series  of 
terms,  such  as  the  above,  denotes  the  value  on  single 
and  joint  lives,  as  explained  in  the  foregoing  problems, 
and  using  the  same  symbols  to  express  the  values  of 
these  lives,  wc  shall  find  the  expectation  in  the  rase  in 
question,  equal  to 

(A) -4(AB)-i(AC)  + *(ABC). 

In  the  same  maimer,  B's  expectation  is 

(B) -i(BA)-  *<BC)+*(ABC); 
and  that  of  C is 


Probkto. 


(C)  — I (AC)  — } (CB)  + J (ABC). 

If  there  are  but  two  lives  A and  B,  to  divide  the  an- 
nuity equally  while  both  arc  living,  and  the  survivor  to 
enjoy  it  wholly,  tlien  we  shall  have  As  expectation 
equal  to 

(A)  - i (BA), 
and  B s equal  (B)  — \ (BA). 

Problem  V. 


24.  An  annuity  is  granted  on  three  lives, os  follows: 
A and  B are  to  enjoy  it  equally  while  they  are  both 
living:  and  on  the  death  of  either,  A and  C,  or  B and 
C are  to  have  it  equally  shared  between  them : and, 
finally,  on  the  death  of  either  of  these,  the  survivor  is 
to  enjoy  the  whole.  Required  the  value  of  their  respec- 
tive expectations. 

Here  the  value  of  A’s  expectation  may  be  considered 
in  three  parts. 

1.  A and  B may  be  both  living,  the  probability  of 
a b'  . 

which  in  which  case  A receives  * the  annuity:  and 
the  value  of  this  expectation  is 
1 ah’ 

1 + r X 2 a b' 


Secondly,  A and  C may  be  living,  and  C dead ; 
value  of  which  expectation  is 


the 


1 a c / b \ 


Lastly,  B and  C may  be  both  dead,  and  A living; 
the  probability  of  this  is 


tO-tX'-t)- 


and  the  value  of  the  expectation  becomes 
1 J a*  a’  b'  a'  •'  a'  AV  ) . 

lq-r(a  ab  * a c a b c S * 

whence,  the  sum  of  the  three,  or  the  whole  expectation 
of  A,  is,  for  the  first  year,  second  year,  Ac. 


i s < 

1 -t-  r in 


ab* 

lab 


a’b' 


a'Vtfl  , 

+ 2T&c  J = 1 year ; 


I f a"  _ a^jr_  _oV_ 

(l  q-  r)*  ( a 2a A 2 ac 

&c.  &c. 


a'AV  \ 


whence,  using  the  preceding  notation,  A’s  expectation 
may  be  expressed  by 

«.A)  - i (AB)  - |(AC)  + i(ABC>. 


In  the  same  way,  B’s  expectation  is  worth 

(B)  - HAB)  - i (BC)  + * (ABC); 
while  that  of  C is  only  worth 

(C) -HAC)-i(BC). 


25.  Various  other  cases  of  survivorships  might  be  Particular 
proposed,  and  investigated ; we  must,  however,  be ctsc4- 
contented  to  mention  only  the  following,  with  the  cor- 
responding results,  leaving  the  investigations  to  be 
supplied  Uv  the  reader;  or  we  may  refer  him  to  the 
several  treatises  on  this  subject,  particularly  to  Baiiy’s 
Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities  anti  Assurance*,  the  most 
scientific  work  that  has  yet  appeared  on  those  subjects. 

A,  B,  and  C agree  to  purchase  an  annuity  on  the 
longest  of  their  lives,  to  be  divided  amongst  them  in 
the  following  manner : A and  B are  to  enjoy  it  equally 
during  their  joint  lives ; if  A die  first,  then  B and  C 
are  to  enjoy  it  equally  during  their  joint  lives,  and  the 
survivor  of  them  to  have  the  whole:  hut  if  B die  first, 
then  A is  to  enjoy  the  whole  during  his  life : and  after 
his  decease,  it  is  to  devolve  wholly  to  C. 

The  value  of  the  several  expectations,  according  to 
these  conditions,  are 

of  A’s  = (A)  — ±(AB), 

of  B’s  = (B)  — 4 (AB)  — $ (BC)  + 4 (ABC), 

of  Ca  = (C)  - (AC)  — 4 (BC)  + * (ABC). 

A,  B,  C purchase  an  annuity  on  the  longest  of  their 
lives,  which  is  to  be  enjoyed  wholly  by  each  of  them  in 
succession ; that  i£,  A is  to  enjoy  it  first  for  his  whole 
life ; at  his  decease,  if  B be  living,  he  is  to  enter  upon 
it:  and,  finally, on  his  decease,  it  reverts  to  C. 

Here  we  have  the  expectations  as  follow  : 

A's  = (A), 

B’s  = (B)  - (AB), 

C’»  = (C)  — (AC)  — (BC)  + (ABC). 

Illustration  of  the  preceding  deductions,  solution  of  various 
problems,  JfC. 

26.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  familiar  with  the  use 
of  algebraical  formate,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  submit- 
ting those  we  have  deduced  from  our  investigations  to 
the  solution  of  any  problem  which  falls  within  their 
range  : others,  however,  will  doubtless  prefer  seeing 
those  deductions  in  words  at  length;  which  we  propose 
to  exhibit  in  this  section. 


Problem  I. 

To  find  the  probability  that  a life  or  Ikes , of  my  given 
age , t till  continue  in  being  to  the  end  of  any  given  term. 
For  a single  life,  the  probability  is  a fraction  whose 
denominator  is  the  number  of  persons  living  at  a given 
age;  and  whose  numerator  is  the  number  of  persons 
living  at  on  age  older  by  the  given  term  than  the  given 

,w 

age.  W liicli  is  expressed  by  our  formula  — where 

a is  the  number  of  persons  living  at  the  proposed  age, 
4 k 2 
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and  the  number  existing  any  given  number  of 
years  ( n ) after  that  period. 

In  the  case  of  joint  lives,  it  is  the  product  of  the  pro- 
babilities that  each  of  the  single  lives  shall  continue 
in  being  to  the  cud  of  the  given  term. 

Ex.  1.  I-et  it  be  proposed  to  find  the  probability  that 
two  persons;  one  aged  20,  and  the  other  *10,  shall  indi- 
vidually and  jointly  live  30  years.  Using  De  Parcieux's 
result, Table  IV. 

We  find  here  that  the  probability  of  A living  30  years 


Value  of  a 

contin> 

Krncy. 


581 
814  ’ 


. 310 

that  B will  live  the  same  tune  is  ~rr=- 1 
0»*7 


and 


that  they  will  both  coutiuue  in  existence  to  die  end  of 
the  proposed  term,  is 

581  310  _ 180110 

m * 657  — 534798' 

la  the  same  manner,  the  probability  ot  any  other 
number  of  lives  continuing  in  existence  for  a given  term, 
may  be  determined. 


providing  he  is  then  living,  taking  interest  at  5 per  an. 
cent,  and  using  still  the  same  Table  IV.  of  Pe  Par-  NV1T1ES. 
cieux. 

The  present  value  of  100/.  sixteen  years  hence,  at 
5 per  cent,  is,  by  Table  II.  equal  to  61*391. 

The  expectation  of  life  is  ; consequently, 

X 61-391  = £56*744,  or  56 /.  14».  tOrf. 

Problem  III.  x 

28.  To  find  ike  value  of  an  annuity  on  a single  life. 

We  have  already  shown  the  principle  upon  which  Vsluo  of  an 
is  made  the  computation  of  the  value  ot  annuities  annaijron 
on  single  lives;  it  remains,  therefore,  here  merely  * ,,u*le llfc' 
to  explain  the  use  of  our  Table  IX.  for  rendering  the 
operation  more  easy,  or  indeed  for  determining  the 
required  value  from  simple  inspection.  Various  tables 
have  been  computed  for  'this  purpose,  founded  on  dif- 
ferent observations  on  the  mortality  of  mankind  ; as 
we  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  our  work,  introduce 


If  the  probability  were  required  that  either  one  w®  cou,d  ,r  . 

or  both  the  live,,  will  be  in  existence  at  the  and  of  such  table,,  we  have  preferred  tho.c  of  Dr.  Pr.ce, 
the  proposed  period,  we  may  find  the  probability  of  "*>.<*  *«  formed  upon  observation,  made  at  North- 
their^ both  dyiE  withio  the  given  time;  and  subtract  being,  a,  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  those 

, ‘ & ..  . ® most  commonly  had  recourse  to  in  this  country. 

Dividfdm  number’of  persons  which  die  within  the  *«''•  Multiply  the  tabular  value  by  the  given  an- 

labdit,  of  them  bolt  dying;  the  difference  between  per  "”„um.  on  able  aged  40,  allow, ng  5 per  cent.  ,n- 

. - . 3 , *n  ii AwkiKh.  .AH»ki  terest. 

By  Table  IX,  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  1/.  per 
annum,  under  the  proposed  circumstances,  is  £11-837; 
wherefore,  the  value  of  the  proposed  annuity  is 
£11-837  x 100  = 11831.  14r. 


which  and  unity  will  be  the.  probability  sought. 
Problem  II. 

97.  To  find  tie  value  of  a sum  to  be  received  ot  tie 


end  of  o gken  term,  providing  a giren  life  or  licet  be  lien 
in  distance. 

Find  the  value  of  an  annuity  certain  to  be  received 
at  the  end  of  ll.e  given  term,  and  the  probability  of  the 
given  life  or  lives.  The  product  will  be  the  present 
value  of  the  expectation ; this  is  expressed  by  our  for- 
(«)  * » 


Ex.  5.  Required  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  1001. 
per  annum,  on  a life  aged  30,  interest  being  allowed 
at  4 per  cent. 

By  Table  IX,  the  value  of  on  annuity  of  1/.  is  £M'78l ; 
whence  £14-781  x 100=  14781.  9r. 

Problem  IV. 

99.  To  find  tie  value  of  on  annuity  on  tm  joint  lives, 
t difference  of  tie  proposed  ages 
limit s of  tie  differences  in  tie  tables. 


Ex.  9.  A person,  aged90,  isentitled  to  1,000/.  thirty  tit  difference  of  tie  proposed  ages  jolting  settkin  tie 
years  hence,  providing  he  is  then  in  existence,  what  is  „f  tbe  differences  in  tie  tables. 

the  value  of  his  expectation  in  a present  sum  1 Reck-  By  inspection  in  Table  X,  find  the  tabular  value  Annuity  on 
onine  interest  at  41  per  cent,  and  using  Dc  Parcieux's  answering  to  the  given  case,  and  multiply  that  value  by  t.ojomt 


Table  of  Expectation*,  viz.  Table  IV. 

Bv  our  Table  II.  it  appears  that  the  present  worth  of 
1,04)0/.  certain,  at  the  end  of  30  years,  is  267/. ; and 
the  probability  of  a person,  20,  living  thirty  years,  is 

-ffl. ; therefore 
814 

* 267/.  = £190-6,  or  190/.  12*. 

814 


We  must  proceed  in  the  same  way,  if  the  payment 
depended  upon  the  continuance  of  more  than  one  life  ; ^ 

for  instance,  if  the  payment  depended  upon  the  joint  Tab)c  x lho 

lives  computed  in  Prob.  1»  the  expectation  would  be  ^ j j*3j3 . 


the  proposed  annuity. 

Ex.  6.  W'hat  is  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  100/.  per 
annum,  depending  on  the  joint  lives  of  two  persons, 
one  aged  40  and  the  other  50  ; interest  at  5 per  cent. 

Here  the  difference  of  age  is  10  years,  and  the  tabu- 
lar value  is  £8-177;  wherefore 

£8-177  x 100  = 817/.  14*. 

Ex.  7.  What  is  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  100/.  per 
annum  on  two  joint  lives,  each  being  30 ; interest 

value  of  an  annuity  of  1 /.  is 


180110 


, X 267/. 

534798 

Ex  3 Again,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  what 
sum  a father  ought  to  pay  down  to  <™  ore  to  his  child, 
now  11  years  of  age, 


whence  £11-313  x‘  100  = 1131/.  6*. 

Problem  V. 

30.  To  fnd  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  tuo  joint  lives, 


100/.  when  he  arrives  at  21  i a ken  the  diferenee  of  age  is  not  found  in  the  table . 
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A^.  Find  by  the  table  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  two 
NUITIES.  joint  lives,  whose  difference  of  age  is  the  next  greater 
than  the  difference  in  the  proposed  lives  ; and  the 
Tbr  value  of  oldest  of  which  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  oldest  of  the 
jobt  annul-  proposed  lives.  Find  also  by  the  table,  the  value  of 
f^undTin  an  unnu‘ly  on  two  joint  lives,  whose  difference  of  age  is 
Table  X.  the  next  less  than  that  just  mentioned  ; and  the  oldest 
of  which  is,  in  like  manner,  of  the  same  age  with  the 
oldest  of  die  given  lives ; increase  the  least  of  these  re- 
sults by  as  many  HfUis  of  the  difference  between  the 
two,  as  die  youngest  of  the  proposed  lives  is  less  than 
the  second  assumed  youngest  life ; and  multiply  by  the 
annuity  for  the  value  sought. 

Ex.  8.  Let  the  two  lives  be  26  and  60,  the  annuity 
100/.  and  interest  5 per  cent. 

The  difference  here  is  34,  and  the  next  greater  and 
less  tabular  difference  is  35  and  30;  that  is,  the 
values  we  must  look  out  are  for  lives  of 
60  and  25  = 7-382 
60  and  30  = 7-292 


This  is  indicated  by  our  expression 

(A)  + (B)  - (AB).  (See  arL  19). 

Ex.  10,  Required  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  40/. 
per  annum  on  the  longest  of  two  lives,  40  and  50 : in- 
terest 4 per  cent 

Value  of  life  40,  is,  by  Table  IX.  s 13-197 
50,  Table  IX.  = 11*264 

Sum  24-461 

Value  of  the  joint  lives,  Table  X.  8-834 


Difference  =:  15-627 
Mult  by  40 

£625-08  Ans. 

Problem  VIII. 

33.  To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  longest  of 
three  lives. 


Diff,  = 091 

Now  30,  the  second  assumed  youngest  life,  being  4 
more  than  26,  the  youngest  of  the  proposed  lives,  add 
| of  -091  = -072  to  7-292,  and  wc  obtain  £7-365 
value  of  annuity  of  1 /. 

Whence  £7-365  x 100  = 736/.  10s.  the  value 
sought. 

Problem  VI. 

31.  To  find  the  value  of  three  joint  lues,  uhere  the 
diff  erence  of  them  is  Jound  in  the  table. 

Value oi  an  Look  out  in  Tabic  XI  the  value  answering  to  three 
annuity  on  given  lives,  at  the  corresponding  rate  of  interest,  and 
'lint  lire*  rau,tiP,y  tabular  value  by  the  proposed  annuity, 
for  the  value  sought. 

Ex.  9.  Required  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  three 
lives,  30,  40,  50 ; interest  4 per  cent,  and  annual 
payment  100/. 

Opposite  30,  40,  50,  wc  find  the  value  7-571.  Con- 
sequently 7-571  x 100  rs  757/.  2s.  auswer. 

If  the  interest  is  to  bear  any  other  than  4 per  cent, 
and  the  difference  of  age  is  not  found  in  the  tables, 
then  the  computation  must  he  actually  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  indicated  in  (art.  18). 

Note.  For  the  value  of  deferred  and  temporary  an- 
nuities on  single  and  joint  lives,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  articles  21  and  22,  where  the  principle  of 
computation  is  indicated ; but  it  would  carry  us  too 
far  to  illustrate  all  the  cases  of  these  kinds,  by  exam- 
ples at  length. 


From  the  sum  of  the  values  of  annuities  on  all  the  Vuluro/on 
single  lives  subtract  the  sum  of  the  values  of  annuities  annuity  on 
on  the  joint  continuance  of  every  two  of  those  lives, 
and  add  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  three  joint  lives  [i,M>  * 
for  the  value  required. 

This  is  indicated  by  our  expression 

(A)  + (B)  + (C)  - (AB)  - (AC)  - (BC)  + (ABC). 

(Sec  art.  19). 


Ex.  11.  Let  the  three  lives  be  30,  40,  50:  interest 
4 per  cent. : annuity  100/.  per  annum. 

Value  of  the  life  30  — 14-781 

40  = 13-197 

50  = 11-057 

Sum  39-035 

Value  of  the  joint  lives  30—40  = 10-490 

30—50  — 8-834 

40—50  = 9-321 


Sum  28*645 
Difference  of  sums  = 10-390 


Value  of  the  joint  lives  30,40,50  = 7-571 


By  adding  = 17-961 

Malt,  by  100 


Value  sought  = 1796-1  zz  1796  2 


Value  of  an 
miitiea  on 
the  lonjn-! 
of  iwolirei.  JOlllt 


PuoBLBM  \ II.  Wc  cannot  enter  further  into  an  illustration  of  our 

32.  lofnd  the  value  oj  an  annuity  on  the  longest  of  other  deductions;  we  conceive,  however,  that  the 
/tw  given  lives . reader  can  find  no  difficulty  in  applying  them  to  the 

v . rro*»  ™ sum  of  the  values  of  an  annuity  on  the  two  several  cases,  as  we  have  everywhere  reduced  them 
at  81nS,e  l*ves  subtract  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  two  to  the  finding  die  values  of  annuities  on  single  ami 
ei.  joint  lives:  the  difference  will  be  the  value  required.  joint  lives,  as  indicated  by  the  several  formula.*. 
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NurriEs. 

Table!  of 
Dortalii^. 


Tables,  Shoving  the  number  of  persons  xcho  die  every  year  out  of  a given  number,  lirius>  at  the  beginning 
of  each  yeart  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Price  and  De  Parcjeux. 


Table  IV. — De  Parcieux’s  Observations. 


Age. 

Living. 

Dead. 

Age. 

1 

is 

2 

1 

3 

iooo 

30 

id 

4 

970 

22 

52 

5 

948 

18 

53 

6 

930 

15 

54 

7 

915 

13 

55 

8 

902 

12 

56 

9 

890 

10 

57 

10 

880 

8 

58 

11 

872 

6 

59 

12 

866 

6 

60 

13 

860 

6 

61 

14 

854 

6 

62 

15 

848 

6 

63 

16 

842 

7 

64 

17 

835 

7 

65 

18 

828 

7 

66 

19 

821 

7 

67 

20 

814 

8 

68 

21 

806 

8 

69 

22 

798 

8 

70 

23 

790 

8 

71 

24 

782 

8 

72 

25 

774 

8 

73 

26 

766 

8 

74 

27 

758 

8 

75 

28 

750 

8 

76 

29 

742 

8 

77 

30 

734 

8 

78 

31 

726 

8 

79 

32 

718 

8 

80 

33 

710 

8 

81 

34 

702 

8 

82 

35 

694 

8 

83 

36 

686 

8 

84 

37 

678 

7 

85 

38 

671 

7 

86 

39 

664 

7 

87 

40 

657 

7 

88 

41 

650 

7 

69 

42 

643 

7 

90 

43 

636 

7 

91 

44 

629 

7 

92 

45 

622 

7 

93 

46 

615 

8 

94 

47 

607 

8 

95 

48 

599 

9 

living. 


Dead- 


500  9 

581  10 

571  11 

560  11 

649  II 

538  12 


526 

514 

502 

489 

476 

463 

450 

437 

423 

409 

395 

380 

364 

347 

329 

310 

291 

271 

251 

231 

211 

192 

173 

154 

136 

118 

101 

85 

71 

59 

48 

38 

29 

22 

16 

11 

7 

4 

2 


12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 
I-. 

14 
1 I 
1 1 

15 

16 
17 
13 
19 

19 

20 
20 
20 
19 
19 


19 

19 

18 

18 

17 

16 

14 

12 

11 

10 

e 

7 

6 

s 

4 

3 


Table  V. — Dr.  Price's  Observations. 


- 


Age. 

Living. 

Dead, 

Living. 

Dead. 

0 

11650 

9 

i 

8650 

1367 

49 

2936 

79 

2 

7283 

502 

50 

2857 

81 

3 

6781 

335 

51 

2776 

82 

4 

6446 

197 

52 

2694 

82 

5 

6249 

184 

53 

2612 

62 

6 

6065 

■E® 

54 

2530 

82 

7 

5925 

110 

55 

2448 

82 

8 

5815 

80 

56 

2366 

82 

9 

5735 

66 

57 

2284 

82 

E9 

5675 

52 

58 

2202 

82 

u 

5623 

50 

59 

2120 

82 

12 

5573 

50 

2038 

82 

13 

5523 

50 

61 

1956 

82 

14 

5473 

50 

62 

1874 

81 

15 

5423 

50 

63 

1793 

81 

16 

5373 

53 

64 

1712 

80 

17 

5320 

58 

65 

1632 

80 

18 

5262 

63 

66 

1552 

80 

19 

5199 

67 

67 

1472 

80 

20 

5132 

72 

68 

1392 

80 

21 

5060 

75 

69 

1312 

80 

22 

4985 

75 

70 

1232 

80 

23 

4910 

75 

71 

1152 

80 

24 

4835 

75 

72 

1072 

80 

25 

4700 

75 

73 

992 

80 

26 

4685 

75 

74 

912 

80 

27 

4610 

75 

75 

832 

80 

28 

4535 

75 

76 

752 

77 

29 

4460 

7.5 

77 

675 

73 

4385 

75 

78 

602 

68 

31 

4310 

75 

79 

534  » 

65 

32 

4235 

75 

o 

469 

63- 

33 

4160 

75 

81 

406 

60 

34 

4085 

75 

82 

346 

57 

35 

4010 

75 

83 

289 

55 

36 

3935 

75 

84 

234 

48 

37 

3860 

75 

85 

186 

41 

38 

3785 

75 

86 

145 

34 

39 

3710 

75 

87 

111 

28 

40 

3635 

76 

88 

83 

21 

41 

3559 

77 

89 

62 

10 

42 

3482 

78 

ES 

46 

12 

43 

3404 

78 

91 

34 

10 

44 

3326 

78 

92 

24 

8 

45 

3248 

78 

93 

16 

7 

46 

3170 

78 

94 

9 

5 

47 

3092 

78 

95 

4 

3 

48 

3014 

78 

96 

i 

i 

97 

0 

0 

AS. 

Mimas. 


o 


l 

i 

0 
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Tables,  Shoving  the  expectations  of  lift  at  different  ages,  according  to  the  obserxatiuni  of  Dk  Paucibux, 
Dr,  Price,  and  those  deduced  from  observations  in  London. 


Table  VI. — De  Paucieux. 


Table  VII. — Dr.  Price. 


Table  VIII. — London. 


AN- 

NUITIES. 


-v-  E;rr-  -**•  “et  v Eru-  i Eir-  *r.  *isr 


3 47-71 

4 48-17 

5 48-27 

6 48-20 


9 47-30 

10  46-83 

1 1 46-26 

12  45-58 

13  44-89 

14  44-20 

15  43-51 

16  42-82 

17  42  17 

18  41-52 

19  40-87 

20  40-22 

21  39-62 

22  39-00 

23  38-40 

24  37-78 

25  37-17 

26  36-55 

27  35-93 

28  35-39 

29  34-69 

30  3406 

31  3329 

32  32  80 

33  32-16 

31  31-52 

35  30-88 

36  30-23 

37  29-58 

38  28-89 

39  28-18 

40  27-48 

41  26-77 

42  26-06 

43  25-34 

44  24-62 

45  23-89 

46  23-15 

47  22-45 

48  21-74 
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Table  IX. 


Shoving  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a single  life  at  every  age,  deduced  from  the  observations  made  at  Northampton. 


AN- 

NUITIES. 

TOtooTihe 

value  of  au- 
r.uitic*  on 
Mlljjlc  live*. 


A*, 

3 

per  Cent. 

4 

j>f  r Cent. 

5 

per  Cent. 

6 

jier  Cent. 

7 

per  Om 

Age* 

3 

per  Cent. 

4 

par  Cent. 

5 

per  Cent. 

G 

per  Cent. 

1 

16031 

13-465 

11-563 

10-107 

8*963 

49 

12-693 

11-475 

10-443 

9*563 

8-804 

2 

18-599 

15  633 

13-420 

11-721 

10-391 

50 

12-436 

11*34 

10-269 

9 417 

8*683 

3 

19*575 

16-162 

14-135 

12  348 

10  941 

51 

12183 

11  057 

10-097 

9-273 

8-559  | 

4 

20  210 

17-010 

14-61.1 

12  769 

11-315 

52 

11  930 

10849 

9-923 

9129 

8 437  ; 

5 

20*473 

17-248 

18-826 

12  962 

11-489 

53 

11-674 

10-637 

9-748 

8-980 

8-311 

6 

20  727 

17-49.2 

15041 

13  156 

11-666 

54 

11-414 

10*421 

9*567 

8 827 

8-181 

20  053 

17-611 

15166 

13  275 

1 1 777 

55 

11150 

10  201 

9*382 

8-670 

8-047 

3 

20-885 

17-662 

15-226 

13-337 

11-840 

56 

10-882 

9*977 

9-193 

8 509 

7-909  ' 

0 

20-812 

17-625 

15-210 

13-335 

11  846 

57 

10  61 1 

9-749 

8-999 

8 343 

7-766 

10 

20-663 

17-523 

15  189 

13-285 

11-809 

58 

10*337 

9*516 

8-801 

8 173 

7-619  - 

li 

£0-180 

1 7.393 

15043 

13-212 

1 i ‘752 

59 

10-058 

9-280 

8-399 

7 999 

7*468  j 

12 

20-283 

17  251 

14-937 

13-130 

11-687 

60 

9-777 

9*039 

8-392 

7 820 

7-312  | 

13 

20-081 

17  103 

14-826 

13-044 

11-618 

61 

9-493 

8-795 

§■181 

7037 

7 152 

14 

19*872 

16-950 

14-710 

12-953 

11  545 

62 

9 205 

8*547 

7966 

7 449 

6-91)8 

15 

19-657 

16  791 

14-588 

12-857 

11-467 

63 

8 910 

8-291 

7-742 

7 253 

6-815 

16 

19-435 

16  625 

14-460 

12-755 

11-384 

64 

8 611 

8 030 

7-514 

6052 

6-637 

17 

19-218 

16  462 

14-334 

12  655 

11-302 

65 

8-30-1 

7 761 

7276 

6-841 

6-449 

18 

19013 

16-309 

14-217 

12-562 

11  226 

66 

7-994 

7-488 

7 034 

6*625 

6256 

19 

18  820 

16167 

14-108 

12  477 

11-157 

67 

7-682 

7-211 

6-787 

6-105 

6-058 

20 

18-638 

16-033 

14-007 

12-398 

11094 

68 

7-367 

6-910 

6-536 

6-179 

5 855 

21 

18-470 

15-912 

13917 

12-329 

11  042 

69 

7-051 

6-647 

6281 

5-949 

5-646 

22 

18  311 

15  797 

13  833 

12-265 

10  993 

70 

6-734 

6361 

6*023 

5-716 

5-434 

23 

18  148 

15-680 

13-746 

12  200 

10942 

71 

6-418 

6075 

6*764 

5-479 

5-218 

24 

17-983 

15-560 

13-658 

12-132 

10890 

72 

6-103 

5-790 

5-504 

5 241 

5*000 

25 

17  814 

15-438 

13-567 

12063 

10-836 

73 

5-794 

5-507 

5-215 

5-004 

4-781 

28 

17-642 

15-312 

13-473 

11-992 

10-780 

74 

5-491 

5-230 

4*990 

4-796 

4*565 

27 

17-467 

15*184 

13-377 

1 i -91 7 

10-723 

75 

5-199 

4-962 

1-744 

1-512 

4-354 

28 

17-289 

15053 

13-278 

11-841 

10-663 

76 

4-925 

4-710 

4-511 

4-326 

4-154 

29 

17107 

14-918 

13-177 

11-763 

10-602 

n 

4-652 

4*157 

4-277 

4-109 

3-952 

30 

16  922 

14  781 

13072 

11*682 

10  538 

78 

4-372 

4l97 

4-035 

3 884 

3-742 

31 

16-732 

14  639 

12  965 

11-598 

10  473 

79 

4-077 

3-921 

3-776 

3 641 

3-514 

32 

16-540 

14-495 

12-854 

11-512 

10*401 

80 

3-781 

3-613 

3515 

3 394 

3 281 

33 

16-343 

14  347 

12-740 

11  423 

10-330 

81 

3-499 

3-377- 

3-263 

3 156 

3055 

34 

16142 

14-195 

12-623 

11-33! 

10*260 

82 

3*229 

3122 

3-026 

2 926 

2-836 

35 

15-938 

14  039 

12-502 

11-236 

10-183 

83 

2-982 

2 887 

2-797 

2-713 

2-632 

.36 

15-729 

13-889 

12-377 

11-137 

10*104 

84 

2-793 

2 708 

2-027 

2-551 

2*479 

37 

15-515 

13-716 

12.249 

11-035 

10-021 

85 

2-620 

2-543 

2 471 

2*402 

2337 

38 

15-298 

13  518 

12-116 

10-929 

19*935 

86 

2*462 

2 393 

2328 

•2'266 

2-207 

39 

15-075 

13-375 

1 1-979 

10819 

9*845 

87 

2312 

2 251 

2-193 

2-138 

2 085 

40 

14-848 

13  197 

11-837 

10  705 

9-752 

88 

2-185 

2-131 

2-080 

2 031 

1-984 

41 

14-620 

13-018 

II  695 

10-589 

9-657 

89 

2-013 

1 967 

1-924 

1-882 

1-842 

42 

14  391 

12  838 

11-551 

10*4711 

9-562 

90 

1-794 

1-758 

1-72.3 

1-689 

1-856 

43 

14162 

12-657 

11-407 

10-355 

8*466 

91 

1-501 

1-474 

1-417 

1*422 

1 -398 

44 

13-929 

12-472 

11-258 

10  235 

9 366 

92 

1-190 

1 171 

1-153 

1 136 

1118 

45 

13-692 

12-283 

11-105 

10110 

9-262 

93 

■839 

•827 

-816 

•806 

•795 

46 

13-450 

12-089 

10-947 

9 980 

9-154 

94 

•536 

•530 

■524 

-518 

*512 

47 

13  203 

11-890 

10-784 

9046 

9042 

95 

•212 

•240 

*238 

■236 

■234 

48 

12-951 

11-685 

10-616 

9-707 

9-925 

96 

•000 

000 

•000 

-000 

*000  , 
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Table  X.  Showing  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  1 1.  on  two  joint  lives,  deduced  from  observations  made  at 
Northampton ; the  difference  of  ages  being  as  stated  in  the  leading  columns. 


s. 

Ages. 

3 

per  Cent. 

4 

per  Cent 

5 

per  Cent. 

6 

per  Cent. 

Age*. 

3 

per  Cent. 

4 

per  Cent 

5 

per  Cent. 

6 

per  Cent. 

i- 1 

9491 

8-252 

7287 

6515 

58-58 

7 041 

6614 

6234 

5890 

2-  2 

12789 

11107 

9793 

8741 

59-59 

6 824 

6 421 

6 062 

5 735 

3-  3 

14-196 

12  325 

10862 

9689 

60-60 

6606 

6226 

5*888 

5579 

4-  4 

15  181 

13  185 

11  621 

10365 

61-61 

6397 

6030 

5712 

5 420 

5-  5 

15*638 

13591 

11  984 

10691 

62-62 

6166 

5 8S1 

5 533 

5 259 

6-  6 

16  099 

14  005 

12358 

11  031 

63-63 

5 938 

5626 

5-347 

5089 

7-  7 

16375 

14  224 

12596 

11  251 

64-64 

5709 

5417 

5 1 58 

4917 

8-  8 

16510 

14  399 

12  731 

11382 

65-65 

5471 

5201 

4 960 

4 736 

9-  9 

16-483 

14  396 

18  744 

11-404 

66-66 

5-231 

4 982 

4759 

4-551 

10-10 

16339 

14-877 

12665 

11  345 

07-67 

4 990 

4 760 

4 555 

4-363 

11-11 

16- 142 

14*133 

12  546 

11  249 

68-68 

4 747 

4 537 

4348 

4*171 

12-12 

15  926 

13-966 

12  411 

1VI39 

69-69 

4 504 

4312 

4140 

8 977 

13-13 

15708 

13  7«9 

12  268 

11023 

79-70 

4 261 

4 087 

3 930 

3 781 

14-14 

15*470 

13604 

12118 

10899 

71-71 

4 020 

3 862 

3719 

3584 

15-15 

15-229 

13  411 

11  960 

10767 

72-72 

3 781 

3 639 

3 510 

4-S87 

16-16 

14  979 

13  212 

11-793 

10626 

73-73 

3548 

3 421 

3301 

3193 

17-17 

14737 

13019 

11-630 

10489 

s 

74-74 

3324 

3 211 

3 105 

3005 

18-18 

14516 

12  841 

11  483 

10  365 

75-75 

3114 

3015 

2917 

2827 

19-19 

14316 

18679 

11-351 

10255 

76-76 

2 926 

2-833 

2750 

2668 

20-20 

14133 

12535 

11-232 

10-156 

y 

77-77 

2 741 

2656 

2-583 

2 511 

21-21 

13  974 

12409 

11131 

10074 

’S 

78-78 

2 550 

2-470 

2410 

2-346 

22-22 

13  830 

12  293 

11042 

10  002 

79-79 

2338 

2 271 

2 217 

2161 

23-23 

13-683 

12  179 

10951 

9928 

i 

80-80 

2 122 

21)68 

2 018 

1 969 

24-24 

13534 

12062 

I0a58 

9853 

81-81 

1 917 

1 869 

1-827 

1 786 

25-25 

13383 

11944 

10764 

9 776 

82-82 

1719 

1-681 

1 642 

J-606 

* 

26-26 

13230 

11-822 

10667 

9 697 

&3-S3 

1-538 

1 510 

1 472 

1441 

87-87 

13  074 

11  699 

10567 

9 616 

84-84 

1*416 

1-387 

1-357 

1-330 

28-28 

18-915 

11573 

10466 

9533 

85-85 

1 309 

1 339 

1*256 

1-232 

SP 

29-29 

13-754 

11  445 

10362 

9448 

86-86 

1-218 

1*195 

1*171 

1149 

o 

30-30 

12589 

11313 

10255 

9360 

87-87 

1*141 

1124 

1-098 

1078 

§ 

31-31 

12-422 

11*179 

10146 

9 270 

88-88 

1*108 

* 10 30 

1063 

1 044 

£ 

32-32 

18852 

11042 

10034 

9 17« 

89-89 

1-036 

1 015 

1001 

*984 

5 

33-33 

12  079 

10902 

9919 

9082 

90-90 

•938 

•922 

•909 

*895 

34-34 

11-902 

10759 

9801 

8 984 

91-91 

•769 

*756 

•748 

737 

35-35 

11722 

10612 

9 680 

8883 

92-92 

•591 

•583 

•57  6 

-569 

36-36 

11  539 

10-462 

9555 

8 778 

93-93 

•369 

•365 

•361 

*351 

37-37 

11351 

10  307 

9427 

fr670 

94-94 

•203 

•201 

*199 

*197 

38-38 

11160 

10149 

9294 

8558 

95-95 

060 

060 

059 

058 

39-39 

10-964 

9’986 

9 158 

8442 

96-96 

-000 

000 

000 

*000 

40-40 

10-764 

9820 

9 016 

8322 

41-41 

10565 

9 654 

8876 

8 202 

1-  6 

12  347 

10-741 

9-479 

8467 

48-19 

10369 

9 491 

8737 

8083 

2-  7 

14461 

12*581 

11-100 

9911 

43-43 

10175 

9326 

8599 

7965 

3-  8 

15  300 

13*319 

11-755 

10-49S 

44-44 

9-978 

9160 

8*457 

7843 

4-  9 

15809 

13775 

12165 

10*869 

45-45 

9-776 

8990 

8312 

7718 

* 

5-10 

15974 

13  933 

12  315 

11*010 

46-46 

9571 

8815 

8 162 

7589 

6-11 

16-110 

14  068 

12  447 

11136 

47-47 

9 362 

8637 

8008 

7*455 

7-12 

16  137 

14  111 

12*498 

11192 

48-48 

9 149 

8453 

7849 

7316 

& 

8-13 

16  089 

14089 

12-492 

11- 197 

49-49 

S 931 

8 266 

7686 

7 173 

SP 

9-14 

15957 

13  992 

12421 

11144 

50-50 

8714 

8 081 

7522 

7 030 

o 

10-15 

15  762 

13  841 

12302 

11*048 

51-51 

8-507 

7 900 

7366 

6-893 

£ 

11-16 

15  538 

13  664 

12  158 

10*929 

52-52 

8304 

7 784 

7213 

6758 

1 

12-17 

15308 

13480 

12009 

1&&05 

53-53 

8099 

7544 

7056 

6-620 

s 

13-18 

15  086 

13303 

11  S64 

10  685 

54-64 

7891 

7 362 

6897 

6480 

14-19 

14  870 

13  130 

11723 

10568 

55-55 

7 681 

7179 

6735 

6336 

15-20 

14  660 

12  961 

11-585 

10*453 

56-56 

7470 

6993 

6 571 

6 190 

16-21 

14457 

12  799 

11  452 

10*342 

57-57 

7 256 

6805 

6 404 

6 041 

/ 

17-22 

14  265 

12646 

11  327 

10*239 
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Tablc  X. — cmtinuid. 


Ajrc«. 

3 

per  Cent. 

4 

per  Out. 

5 

per  Cent. 

6 

per  Cent. 

Ages. 

3 

per  Cent. 

4 

per  Cent. 

5 

per  Cent. 

6 

per  Cent. 

18-23 

14  082 

12' MO 

11*91 19 

10*140 

76-81 

2325 

2*258 

2*195 

2147 

19-21 

13*008 

12-361 

1 1*096 

10048  1 

77-hS 

2 131 

*71177 

2013 

MW* 

20-95 

117  1 1 

12  229 

10-980 

9*060 

78-83 

1*947 

1*899 

1-838 

1-810 

21-26 

13-584 

12  105 

10800 

11879  1 

£ 79-84 

17m 

>•751 

1750 

1-672 

aa-«7 

13*433 

11  087 

10796 

0*803 

5 80-85 

1 645 

1 60S 

1*573 

1*539 

23-28 

13  280 

1 l"H66 

10-699 

O-72I 

7 81-86 

ran 

1‘47« 

1 147 

1417 

21-20 

13*124 

1 1 7 13 

10  600 

9*643  | 

& 62-K7 

1*385 

1*356 

1*329 

1*303 

25-30 

12  0C6 

11618 

10  400 

3-501  fi 

t 81-KK 

1*2H4 

1*259 

1*235 

1-212 

20-3 1 

12  805 

1 1-480 

10  306 

9 476 

► *J-»0 

1188 

M64 

1*145 

1 124 

27-32 

12'64 1 

11-350 

hr:-  . 

9*389  | 

P 85-00 

1*074 

1054 

1 *038 

1 081 

28-33 

12  174 

11*225 

loim 

9 200 

86-01 

*921 

002 

*H>2 

*879 

20-3 1 

12*304 

11088 

lao<;n 

969 

£ 87-92 

•756 

•718 

•714 

•7*5 

30-35 

12131 

loo  18 

9*031 

9*112 

88-93 

•562 

*654 

•147 

*541 

31-30 

1 1055 

10-805 

9*637 

0*014 

80-04 

*3/7 

•171 

•369 

*365 

32-37 

1 1 775 

10659 

0*7 16 

8 913 

90*05 

*179 

•177 

•ITS 

■171 

33-38 

11*502 

10508 

0*501 

6*806  ' 

91-96 

(XX) 

-0(X) 

(XXJ 

•oco 

34- 39 

35- 40 

11*401 

11-213 

10354 

10106 

9 463 
9 331 

h 701 

8*580 

1-11 

1*M 

10*782 

9 544 

8*547 

30-41 

11021 

10037 

9*196 

8 176 

2-12 

14*230 

19*438 

11-010 

9*857 

37-42 

10-82H 

9-H77 

0 062 

8 362  j| 

3-13 

14*895 

13019 

11*528 

10*324 

38-43 

10635 

9716 

s 987 

8216  1 

4-14 

15*287 

13  374 

1 1*850 

10617 

30-44 

10437 

0 5 50 

6*787 

8127  ! 

a- is 

16*391 

13  479 

11-954 

10*716 

40-45 

10236 

0*381 

8613 

Btxy 

6-16 

15-486 

13*978 

19*052 

10812 

41-46 

10033 

9*210 

8 407 

7*878  II 

7-17 

15*490 

13*599 

12-083 

10849 

42-47 

0*820 

0037 

8 350 

775 1 I 

8-18 

16*436 

13*569 

12070 

10847 

. 43-48 

9’624 

8*862 

8*200 

7*621 

9-10 

15*316 

IS‘482 

12  006 

10799 

f 41-40 

9'414 

8*683 

8 016 

7*488  1 

« 10-W 

15*151 

13355 

11-906 

10710 

45-50 

0204 

8-503 

7*891 

7-311 

s M-«l 

14*974 

13217 

1x797 

10631 

l 40-51 

8097 

8 326 

77.17 

7210 

0 l‘Z-« 

14*795 

13078 

11*686 

10*541 

3 47-52 

8790 

8147 

7*582 

7*084 

13-23 

14-612 

12*934 

11*570 

10446 

0 48-53 

8579 

7*965 

!'W 

6 915 

t 14-24 

14*424 

12*784 

U 450 

10  3 IS 

| 40-54 

8 366 

77W> 

7*262 

6 802 

0 15-25 

14*230 

12*630 

11-324 

10244 

t 50-55 

8152 

7 503 

7*01*8 

6*658 

6 16-26 

14*090 

19*470 

1 1*193 

10135 

| 51-56 

7'04 1 

7 409 

6-936 

6*515 

1 *7-*Z7 

13*832 

12  311 

11*063 

10-027 

2 52-5  7 

7780 

7 225 

on* 

6 371 

6 18-28 

13*648 

12  158 

10*039 

0 021 

53-58 

7'51S 

7*039 

6 609 

6 225 

- 19-29 

13*461 

12*013 

10*820 

9*826 

54-59 

7*304 

6*850 

6 442 

6(176 

20-30 

13*286 

11-8*3 

10707 

9712 

55-00 

7088 

6*659 

6 272 

5*924 

21-31 

13121 

11*742 

10*600 

9*6-14 

56-61 

6 870 

6-465 

6 100 

5770 

22-32 

12061 

11615 

10  I9H 

9*561 

57-82 

6-651 

6*270 

5-925 

5613 

23-33 

13*796 

11  486 

10*393 

0*474 

58-83 

6427 

6070 

5-744 

5 450 

‘24-34 

13*632 

1 1-352 

10285 

0 386 

59-64 

6 201 

5*867 

5501 

5*284 

25-35 

12*463 

11217 

10*175 

0*295 

80-65 

5070 

5*658 

5-372 

5112 

26-36 

12*291 

11  078 

10*062 

9*201 

61-66 

5737 

5 447 

5*160 

4-938 

*7-37 

12*116 

10*936 

9*9 16 

9*105 

62-67 

5'503 

5285 

4-966 

4 760 

28-38 

1 1-937 

10701 

0*826 

9*005 

63-68 

5*265 

5 017 

4780 

4-576 

«9-39 

11755 

10642 

0-703 

8 902 

64-60 

5025 

4 798 

4 565 

4-390  1 

30-40 

1 1568 

10190 

0576 

8 705 

65-70 

4 783 

4*673 

4-378 

1 100  : 

31-41 

11*382 

10  336 

9-448 

8*688 

66-71 

! 4 540 

4 319 

4 169 

4*005  1 

32-42 

11  105 

10  182 

9*320 

8 500 

67-72 

4*298 

4 124 

3 060 

3 811 

33-43 

IIO07 

10-027 

9190 

8471 

68-73 

4-069 

3 001 

3 752 

3616  i 

34-44 

10817 

056*9 

9*058 

8*358 

59-74 

3-825 

3*683 

3 517 

3423 

35-45 

10622 

9*706 

8*921 

8242 

70-75 

3599 

3-471 

3 317 

3236  | 

36-46 

10*424 

9*540 

0*781 

8*122 

71-76 

3-386 

3270 

3150 

3059 

37-17 

10*221 

9 370 

6 636 

7*998 

72-77 

3*176 

3'OJO 

2 97 1 

2*882  ' 

38-48 

10*01 1 

9*196 

8*107 

7 870 

73-78 

2 063 

»ws 

2 780 

2701 

30-49 

9-803 

0*016 

8 333 

; 717 

■ KSxl 

2743 

2650 

2-580 

2 511  , 

40-50 

9*580 

8.834 

8 177 

7 602 

IKH 

2 526 

2148 

2 381 

2-323 

, 

41.11 

9*383 

8-658 

8*023 

*4711 
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AN- 

NUITIES. 

7 

Age*. 

3 

per  Cent. 

4 

per  Cent. 

5 

per  Cent. 

6 

per  Cent. 

Agfa. 

3 

per  Cent. 

4 

per  Cent. 

5 

per  Cent 

6 

per  Cent. 

an- 

nuities 

v 

43-52 

9 179 

8*488 

7*875 

7*310 

! 

12-27 

14*323 

12*715 

11*402 

10*314 

43-53 

8*975 

8*308 

7 724 

7*208 

13-28 

14-132 

12*564 

11*280 

10*215 

44-54 

8 767 

8*130 

7*569 

7-0-3 

14-29 

13*936 

12  40H 

11*153 

10*110 

45-55 

8*557 

7 948 

7 411 

6*935 

15-30 

13*734 

12216 

11*021 

10-001 

46-56 

8344 

7 763 

7*249 

6*793 

16-31 

13*527 

1S07H 

10WH3 

9 886 

47-57 

8*127 

7'374 

7*084 

6 618 

17-32 

13*520 

11911 

10  74C 

9 771 

48-58 

7*907 

7*382 

6 915 

6*498 

18-33 

13*121 

11  -730 

1 001.1 

9 GOO 

49-59 

7*684 

7 * 1 86 

6*742 

6 344 

19-34 

12*930 

11. -/).-> 

1O-4H0 

9*554 

50-6U 

7*461 

6*980 

6 568 

6*189 

20-35 

12*711 

11415 

lo-atu 

9 451 

51-61 

7*240 

6*795 

6*395 

6*085 

21-36 

12*567 

11-302 

10  '2  1C 

9*354 

58-62 

7 021 

6 600 

6*222 

5-sso 

22-37 

I23!14 

11- 163 

lo-  l:i-2 

9*260 

53-63 

6 795 

6*399 

6*042 

5*719 

23-38 

12*218 

11-020 

10-015 

9*163 

54-64 

6 568 

6*  196 

5*860 

5*555 

24-39 

124138 

10*87  4 

9K95 

9*063 

65-65 

6334 

5*986 

5 671 

5*384 

25-10 

1 1 *854 

107-25 

9771 

8*960 

56-66 

6*088 

5771 

5479 

5*209 

2/;.  11 

11*070 

10574 

9 6 17 

8*855 

p 57-67 

5*860 

5*559 

5*283 

5*031 

87-r.* 

11*486 

10-423 

9*522 

8*751 

- 58-68 

5*621 

5*341 

5 08 1 

4*8 10 

2.3-13 

1 1 302 

10*272 

9*396 

8*645 

5 59-69 

5*380 

5*121 

4*883 

4 665 

29-11 

11*114 

I0-H7 

9*267 

8-536 

5 60-70 

5 139 

4*900 

4*680 

4 178 

30-43 

10*923 

9*959 

9 135 

8*424 

3 61-71 

4*898 

4*679 

4*476 

4*289 

. 

31-46 

10*728 

0*797 

8*998 

8 309 

B C‘3-7'2 

4 6*59 

4*486 

4*272 

4*099 

32-47 

10*5:10 

9*631 

8*858 

8*  189 

J 6.1-73 

4 120 

4*236 

4*066 

3 90S 

33-18 

10327 

9 461 

8*714 

8(166 

61-71 

4 186 

4*019 

3864 

3*719 

— 

34-19 

10*120 

9286 

8*565 

7*938 

65-?5 

3*938 

3*806 

3*665 

3*533 

35-50 

9*912 

9*110 

8*415 

7*  8(H) 

66-76 

3743 

3*606 

3 177 

3-347 

C 

36-51 

9*707 

8937 

8*267 

7*681, 

67-77 

3*529 

3*405 

3*289 

3 180 

t 

3<  -52 

9*503 

8763 

8*119 

7553 

68-78 

8*310 

3*199 

3*095 

2*996 

l 

38-53 

9*296 

8*586 

7*966 

7 421 

69-79 

3 077 

2979 

2*887 

2 799 

*5 

39-54 

9085 

8*406 

7*810 

7*286 

70-80 

2*843 

2-757 

2 075 

2*598 

C 

40-55 

8870 

•S  221 

7-051 

7*146 

71-81 

2*618 

2*542 

2*470 

2-402 

41-56 

8*655 

8035 

7*4S9 

7*006 

72-82 

2*101 

2 334 

*an 

2 211 

42-57 

8*439 

7*848 

7*326 

6 862 

73-83 

2*199 

2*141 

s-oas 

2032 

43-58 

8*222 

7*660 

7*162 

0718 

74-84 

2*043 

1*991 

1*941 

1*694 

44-59 

8*003 

7*409 

6*994 

6570 

75-85 

1-908 

1*856 

1*811 

l-7ffi) 

45-60 

7 7HI 

TS?4 

6822 

6*418 

76-86 

1781 

1*739 

1*699 

1-661 

46-61 

7*556 

7 076 

6 6-18 

6.263 

77-87 

1*6*70 

1*633 

1*597 

1-562 

47-62 

7*528 

6*875 

6*469 

6*104 

78-88 

1*580 

1 546 

1 514 

1*483 

48-63 

7*01)3 

6 667 

6 283 

5*937 

79-89 

1*456 

14-J7 

1*400 

1373 

49-64 

6*854 

6*454 

6 093 

6-707 

80-90 

1*309 

1*278 

1255 

1-231 

50-65 

6 611 

6 236 

5*897 

5-590 

81-91 

1096* 

1*078 

1*061 

1*044  1 

51-66 

6*36*9 

6019 

5*701 

5*412 

82-92 

•877 

*864 

*852 

*840  | 

52-67 

6*127 

5*801 

5*604 

5233 

83-93 

*622 

*614 

*600 

■590 

53-68 

5*884 

6*580 

5303 

6*060 

84-94 

*408 

*403 

*398 

*391 

54 -CD 

56.18 

5357 

6*100 

4*864 

85-95 

*189 

■1S7 

■185 

*183 

65-70 

5*391 

5*132 

4*893 

4*674 

86-96 

*000 

■ooo 

•ooo 

*000 

56-71 

5 115 

4*905 

4*685 

4*482 

57-72 

4*899 

4 679 

4-477 

4*289 

1-16 

11  864 

10*406 

9*243 

8*301 

58-73 

4*656 

4 455 

4269 

4*096 

S-17 

136*59 

11*981 

10*642 

9*655 

59-74 

4*418 

4 234 

4()64 

3*906 

*»  3-18 

14S77 

12  531 

11*134 

9 998 

60-75 

4*189 

4 021 

3*866 

3*721 

4-19 

14  657 

12876 

11*447 

10*984 

61-76 

3 974 

8*891 

3*679 

3*546 

5-20 

14  77 0 

12*993 

11*561 

10-391 

02-77 

3760 

3 621 

3 492 

3 371 

ij 

6-21 

14*904 

13  121 

1 1*685 

10*510 

63-78 

3*538 

3 411 

3 297 

3*188 

7-S2 

14*950 

13*178 

11*748 

10*576 

64-79 

3 303 

3*192 

3(»*8 

3-990 

K-S3 

14*929 

13*178 

11*701 

10*597 

65-80 

3*C63 

2*965 

2 873 

2786 

* 

9-24 

14  834 

13*112 

11715 

10*566 

66-81 

2*833 

2*7  46 

2*664 

2*587 

10-25 

14*683 

12*998 

11*627 

10*497 

67-82 

2*6*111 

2533 

2 461 

2*393 

11-26 

14*508 

12*861 

11*519 

io*4lo  ; 

68-83 

2*403 

2336 

SS7S 

2 211 

4 IS 
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ANNUITIES. 

Tabus  X. — continued . 


AN- 

NUITIES. 


Ayr*. 

3 

per  Cent. 

4 

per  Cent. 

* 

per  Cent. 

6 

per  Cent. 

~ 

[ 

8 

1' 

c 

t 

r 

t 

£ 

a 

t 

1. 

& 

1 

c 

8 

G 

i: 

£ 

a 

Aye*. 

3 

per  Cent. 

4 

per  Cent. 

5 

per  Cent. 

• 

6 

per  Cent. 

5 

fc. 

•n 

1 

0 

2 

1 
a 

i 

1 

s 

5“ 

0 

1 
C 

% 

69- 84 

70- 85 

71- 86 
7*2-87 

73- 88 

74- 89 

75- 90 

76- 91 

77- 92 

78- 93 

79- 94 

80- 95 

81- 96 

2444 
2 097 
1*963 
1&38 
1 736 
1 603 
1440 
1221 
•985 
706 
•458 
•210 
*000 

2 183 
2042 
1914 
1794 
1 697 
1 570 
1 413 
1*000 
•970 
*697 
•453 
•208 
(XXI 

2*126 

1-991 

1-867 

1753 

1*000 

1-538 

1*887 

1*180 

*956 

*688 

*448 

*206 

•ooo 

2071 
1 941 
1 823 
1713 
1625 
1*508 
1-361 
1160 
•942 
*679 
*443 
*204 

"OOO 

45- 65 

46- 66 

47- 67 

48- 68 

49- 69 

50- 70 

51- 71 

52- 72 

53- 73 

54- 74 

55- 75 

56- 76* 

57- 77 

58- 78 

59- 79 

60- 90 

61- 81 
62-82 

63- 83 

64- 84 

65- 85 

66- 86 

67- 87 

68- 88 

69- 89 

70- 90 

71- 91 

72- 92 

73- 93 

74- 94 

75- 95 

6650 
6602 
6351 
6 096 
5&3D 
5*582 
5-328 
5 077 
4 829 
4*685 
4-350 
4 129 
3908 
3682 
3 440 

3197 

2 964 
2739 
2 530 
2 371 
2223 
2089 
1 963 
1860 
1-722 
1 545 
1-303 
1044 
•743 
•480 
•219 

6453 
6230 
6004 
5774 
5 541 
5-306 
5074 
4*845 
4614 
4389 
4171 
3*966 
3 761 
3549 
3-322 
3 092 
2870 
2656 
2457 
2-305 
2 163 
2-035 
1 915 
1 817 
1 685 
1*515 
1280 
1-028 
733 
*474 
-217 

6094 
5-894 
5690 
5481 
5-268 
5054 
4841 
4-630 
4 417 
4-208 
4 006 
3-815 
3623 
3 424 
3 210 
2 992 
2782 
2 578 
2-387 
2242 

3*107 

1-984 

1-870 

1777 

1*650 

1*466 

1*859 

1012 

*723 

•469 

*215 

6/69 
6588 
5403 
6-213 
5-019 
4-822 
4-626 
4430 
4234 
4 040 
3-852 
3-674 
3-494 
3 308 
3105 
2 899 
2699 
2 504 
2 321 
2 182 
2053 
1 936 
1-826 
1 737 
1 616 
1 459 
1 238 

•997 

714 

*464 

*213 

1-21 

2-22 

3- 23 

4- 24 

5- 25 

6- 26 

7- 27 

8- 28 
9-29 

10- 30 

11- 31 

12- 32 

13- 33 

14- 34 

15- 35 

16- 36 

17- 37 

18- 38 

19- 39 

20- 40 

21- 41 

22- 42 

23- 43 

24- 44 

25- 15 

26- 46 

27- 47 

28- 48 

29- 49 

30- 50 

31- 51 

32- 52 

33- 53 

34- 54 

35- 55 

36- 56 

37- 57 

38- 58 

39- 59 

40- 60 

41- 61 

42- 62 

43- 63 

44- 64 

n 113 

13  172 
13794 
14178 
14301 

14  420 
I4'45l 
14  417 
14  310 
14*160 
13' 965 
13770 
13  570 
13363 
13  151 
12932 
12714 
12502 
12-297 
12  096 
11-906 
11723 
11-540 
11-354 
11164 
10970 
10773 
10-572 
10-366 
10  160 

9957 
9756 
9550 
9342 
9 131 
8916 
8699 
8477 
8 253 
8 025 
7796 
7567 
7*332 
7*095 

10053 
1 1*006 
12  161 
12  511 
] 2'633 
12754 
12798 
12786 
12710 
12586 
12  441 
12286 
12  125 
11959 
11787 
11-609 
1 1-430 
11-257 
11  089 
10  921 
10768 
10619 
10470 
10  317 
lev  160 
10  000 
9 836 
9"667 
9-495 
9-321 
9151 
8-980 
8806 
8629 
8*448 
8-264 
ht>76 
7*884 
76-^9 
7*420 
7*290 
7*088 
6*881 
. 6*671 

8- 961 
10-344 
10-843 
11  163 
11  281 
11100 
11  452 
11  455 
11  401 
11  304 
11  188 
11062 
10932 
10796 
10655 
10507 
10358 
10214 
10074 

9 937 
9 809 
9685 
9562 

9- 435 
9'304 
9 170 
9032 

8890 

8/44 
8596 
8-451 
8-306 
8157 
8005 
7849 
7690 
7527 
7360 
7189 
7015 
6 838 
6-660 
6477 
6-289 

8070 
9313 
9764 
10057 
io- 170 

10' 235 
10341 
10-354 
10  315 
10239 
10144 
10042 
9 934 
9 822 
9703 
9579 
9 464 
9 333 
9*215 
9 IOO 
8 992 
8-889 
8785 
8670 
8-569 
8455 
8338 
8 217 
8 092 
7*966 
7841 
7716 
7588 
7457 
7 322 
7 183 
7 (Ml 
6894 
6744 
6 590 
6434 
6 276 
6 112 
5994 

1-26 

2- 27 

3- 28 

4- 29 

5- 30 

6- 31 

7- 32 

8- 33 

9- 34 

10- 35 

11- 36 

12- 37 

13- 38 

14- 39 

15- 40 

16- 41 

17- 42 

18- 43 

19- 44 

20- 45 

21- 46 

22- 47 

23- 48 

24- 49 

25- 50 

26- 51 

11037 
12  722 
13  307 
13  661 
13762 
13  859 
13  871 
13  820 
13  698 
13525 
13328 
13-120 
12  906 
12  686 
12*459 
12  229 
12002 
11*785 
11-574 
11367 
11167 
10969 
10768 
10  562 
10356 
10154 

9770 
11264 
11790 
12  116 
12220 
12-322 
12350 
12*323 
12*234 
12  098 
11-941 
1 1773 
11  GOO 
11-420 
1 1 234 
11044 
10856 
10677 
10502 
10-330 
10-165 
10001 
9*833 
9661 
9-488 
9*318 

8742 
10080 
10555 
10855 
10959 
11  062 
1MOO 
11090 
11  024 
10916 
10788 
10  651 
10509 
10360 

10205 
10  046 
9889 
9739 
9592 
9448 
9310 
9 173 
9 031 
8-886 
8739 
8-595 

7 897 
9104 
9 537 
9813 
9913 

10*015 

10-060 

10061 

10012 
9-925 
9820 
9707 
9*588 
9 464 
9333 
9198 
9 065 

8 938 
8H14 
8-692 
8-5*4 
8468 
8-338 
8-214 
8089 
79C6 

AN- 

NUITIES. 


% 
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AN- 

NUITIES. 


3 


A get. 

3 

per  Cent. 

4 

l*cr  Cent 

5 

per  Cent. 

6 

per  Cent. 

A S»- 

3 

per  Cent 

4 

per  Cent 

5 

perCenL 

6 

I*CT  Cent. 

1 -36 

10-104 

9*047 

8*173 

744* 

59-94 

*611 

*505 

*499 

*494 

2-37 

11*600 

10-392 

9*390 

6*551 

60-95 

*233 

•230 

•318 

*226 

3- 38 

4- 39 

5- 40 

12*087 
12*362 
12  105 

10*038 
11*097 
11  150 

9*800 

10*043 

10*102 

8*928 
9*  157 
9219 

61-96 

*000 

•000 

•000 

*000 

1-41 

9 523 

8*585 

7*800 

6-4 1 

12*146 

11*203 

9*283 

2-42 

10907 

9-839 

8*942 

7-4‘i 

12  412 

1 1*190 

9*296 

3-43 

1 1*343 

10242 

9*315 

8-43 

12  324 

11*130 

10*124 

9270 

4-44 

1 1*578 

10468 

9*531 

9-44 

12*174 

11*012 

10  031 

Dir/7 

5-45 

11597 

10-500 

9 571 

8*778 

10-45 

11*076 

10851 

9*900 

9-088 

6-46 

11  610 

10*528 

9 609 

8823 

11-46 

11*756 

10-697 

8771 

8962 

7-47 

11  550 

10  491 

9*589 

9*815 

12-47 

11*525 

10  481 

9592 

8-827 

8-4  S 

11*435 

10404 

9 524 

8767 

13-18 

11*288 

10  284 

9 425 

8-686 

9-49 

1 1 ‘260 

10263 

9*409 

8673 

14-49 

11*046 

loom 

9*252 

8*538 

10-50 

1 1*044 

10085 

9*260 

8*548 

15-50 

io*;«9 

9*872 

9076 

8386 

11-51 

10HI6 

9 894 

8 411 

16-51 

lo-.vu 

9*665 

8*899 

8 23 1 

12-52 

10582 

9*698 

9*934 

8 270 

17-51 

10313 

9*461 

8724 

8*083 

13-53 

10344 

9*497 

8 763 

8*  123 

18-53 

loo;« 

9 260 

6*552 

7*934 

14-54 

lo-ioo 

9*290 

8586 

19-54 

9 845 

9*063 

8*383 

7*788 

15-55 

V 

9077 

8 403 

20-55 

9 617 

8 869 

8 216 

7643 

i<;-5ij 

V 

8214 

■nil 

21-56 

9*39 1 

8*679 

8053 

7*502 

17-57 

K 

7*481 

22-57 

9 174 

8*491 

7*891 

7*362 

18-58 

9*089 

8*422 

7*835 

7*316 

23-58 

8*961 

8*299 

7715 

7218 

19*59 

8 841 

8*207 

7648 

7 153 

24-59 

8 725 

8' 104 

7556 

7070 

6 

20-60 

8597 

7*995 

7*463 

6 990 

25-60 

8*495 

7*906 

7*383 

6919 

s 

21-61 

8357 

7-7H7 

7*281 

6*830 

26-61 

8 263 

7*704 

7'*>7 

6764 

0 

22-62 

8*119 

7*580 

7*100 

66*0 

27-64 

8028 

7*499 

70*7 

6*605 

i 

23-63 

7874 

7*365 

6910 

6 503 

28-63 

77H5 

7*286 

6 839 

6439 

f 

24-61 

7*626 

7147 

6717 

6 331 

29-64 

7*689 

r069 

6*648 

6*268 

2 

25-65 

7 370 

6*920 

6 515 

6 151 

30-65 

7*286 

6*844 

6*4 17 

6*099 

1 

26-66 

7*110 

6*689 

6309 

5*966 

31-66 

7*028 

6 615 

6 243  , 

5*905 

17-87 

6 817 

6 454 

6*098 

»77« 

32-67 

6768 

6 382 

6*033 

5 717 

te 

28-68 

6 581 

6215 

5*883 

5*581 

33-68 

6*504 

6*146 

5*820 

6*524 

29-69 

6 313 

5*973 

6*664 

5*383 

34-69 

6*239 

5*906 

5*603 

5*326 

30-70 

6043 

5*729 

5 442 

5*180 

35-70 

* 5 971 

5*663 

5382 

5*125 

31-71 

5-779 

6*483 

5 218 

4*974 

36-7 1 

5*703 

5 1 19 

6*159 

4 920 

32-72 

5*502 

6*236 

4*992 

4 787 

37-72 

5*436 

6 174 

4*934 

4 714 

33-73 

5*235 

4*991 

4*766 

4*559 

36-73 

5*169 

4 930 

4 710 

4 507 

34-74 

4*973 

4*749 

4*543 

4 353 

39-74 

4 908 

4*690 

4*488 

4*301 

35-75 

4*720 

4*516 

4 327 

4*158 

40-75 

4*656 

••457 

4272 

4*101 

36-76 

4*481 

4 296 

4 123 

3*962 

41-76 

4-420 

4238 

4*069 

3*912 

37-77 

4 242 

4*073 

3*916 

3770 

41-77 

4*184 

4*019 

3*865 

3*722 

38-78 

3*996 

3 844 

3 702 

3*570 

43-78 

3*942 

3794 

3*655 

8*525 

39-79 

3*734 

3*598 

3 17 1 

3352 

K ISJ 

3*685 

3*552 

3*428 

3312 

40-80 

3*469 

3*349 

3*236 

3*130 

45-80 

3*426 

3 308 

3*197 

3*098  : 

41-81 

3 216 

3*  109 

3*009 

2*914 

46-81 

3*176 

3072 

2 973 

2*881 

42-82 

2*973 

2-878 

- 8-780 

2 705 

47-82 

2*986 

2813 

1758 

2*673 

43-83 

2*750 

2*666 

2*5«7 

. 2 511 

48-83 

2‘7U 

2 632 

mTttm 

2 481 

44-84 

2 581 

2*505 

2*433 

2365 

49-84 

2*644 

2*170 

2 400 

2 334 

45-85 

2*424 

3*356 

2291 

50-85 

2*388 

2*322 

2258 

2*198 

46-86 

2*282 

2 221 

2*162 

2 107 

51-86 

2 218 

2188 

2*131 

3-077 

47-37 

2-148 

2*093 

204 1 

1 991 

52-87 

2 117 

2063 

3012 

1*963 

48-88 

2036 

1*987 

1*941 

1*895 

53-88 

2*OOK 

1 900 

1*914 

1 870 

49-89 

1*882 

1*840 

1*800 

1761 

54-89 

1*856 

1*817 

1778 

1*740 

60-90 

1*685 

1*651 

1 619 

1*690 

55-90 

1666 

1*633 

1*601 

1*570 

51-91 

1*417 

1*391 

1*367 

1343 

56-91 

1*403 

1377 

1353 

1*330 

52*92 

1*130 

1 113 

1*095 

1079 

57-92 

1*120 

1*102 

1*085 

1*069 

53*93 

*801 

790 

•7H0 

•770 

58-93 

'7»4 

•784 

773 

703 

54-94 

*515 

509 

*503 

*498 
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Table  X,  continued. 


3 

5 

6 

! 

3 

4 

5 

1 

6 

Agra. 

per  Cent. 

per  Cent. 

per  Cent. 

per  Cent. 

1 

Ages. 

per  Cent. 

per  Cent 

per  Cent. 

per  Cent. 

55-95 

•234 

•232 

*230 

•228 

1 

49-94 

*519 

*512 

*507 

*501 

55-96 

•OOO 

•000 

•000 

*000 

50- 95 

51- 96 

•235 

*000 

•233 

•000 

•231 

*000 

•229 

•000 

1-46 

8*888 

8-071 

7-379 

6-787 

4-47 

l‘H47 

9*221 

8*435 

7*60 

1-51 

8-171 

7479 

6*885 

6*370 

3-48 

10  515 

9*566 

8*759 

8063 

2-52 

9-300 

8-520 

7'848 

7 264 

4-49 

10-097 

9*744 

8*932 

8 230 

3-53 

9*611 

8*813 

8*128 

7 529 

5-50 

10*679 

9*742 

8*94 1 

8-248 

4-54 

9751 

8-957 

8*269 

7*668 

6-51 

10*664 

9-745 

8*956 

8 271 

5-55 

!>7<*7 

8 931 

8256 

7*665 

7-5*2 

10-MO 

9 690 

8*919 

8218 

6-56 

9*659 

8902 

8*24 1 

7*662 

8-53 

10  45s 

9*591 

8*841 

6-l.SS 

7-57 

9*549 

8-817 

6I76 

7*612 

9-54 

10-270 

9 142 

H'718 

S0«5 

8-58 

9*395 

8*691 

8*073 

7547 

10-55 

10*055 

9 256 

8*560 

7 951 

9-59 

9191 

8*519 

7-947 

7-403 

11-56 

9*811 

9*082 

8*386 

7*801 

10-60 

8 952 

8314 

7*750 

7*250 

12-57 

9 566 

8*839 

8*203 

7*643 

11-61 

8*696 

8092 

7-557 

7 OKI 

13-58 

9-312 

8*622 

8*015 

7-479 

12-62 

8*433 

7*893 

7-357 

61)05 

14-59 

9*053 

8*399 

7*821 

7310 

13-63 

8161 

7*625 

7117 

6 719 

15-80 

8*790 

8170 

7 622 

7*135 

11-64 

7*884 

7*381 

6-931 

6 527 

16-61 

8*521 

7*935 

7*416 

6953 

15-65 

7597 

7147 

6-705 

6325 

17-02 

8*252 

-■-00 

7'2os 

6*770 

16-66 

7*304 

6866 

6472 

6*115 

18-63 

7981 

7*462 

6*998 

6*583 

1 7-67 

7 012 

6 604 

6236 

5-903 

t 

19-64 

7-714 

7-226 

6-7S9 

6*396 

E 

18-68 

6721 

6*343 

6 001 

6*689 

i 

‘20-65 

7*444 

6-986 

6*576 

6*205 

t. 

19-69 

6-434 

6084 

57  66 

5-476 

3 

‘21-66 

7177 

6*749 

6364 

6 015 

,0 

20-70 

6 1 19 

5-846 

5*532 

5262 

K 

*2-6 7 

6*911 

6*512 

6151 

5-844 

I 

41-71 

5 870 

5-574 

5 300 

5 050 

* 

*1-68 

6 6 13 

6-271 

5*934 

5-628 

22-72 

5' 595 

5-321 

5-070 

4 810 

© 

21-69 

6*372 

0-027 

5*713 

5*427 

23-73 

5*323 

5 074 

4*841 

4*628 

■25-70 

6*099 

5*780 

5*489 

5*223 

| 

24-74 

5 056 

4 827 

4 615 

4*419 

‘26-71 

5*826 

5-532 

5*263 

5*016 

tn 

25-75 

1799 

4-589 

4*396 

4*216 

2 

27-72 

5*554 

5-283 

5*035 

4*807 

5 

26-76 

4*556 

4*365 

4*188 

4024 

28-73 

5*284 

5 036 

4*608 

4*597 

47-77 

4-313 

4*140 

3979 

3829 

29-74 

5019 

4*792 

4*583 

4*390 

28-78 

4*064 

3-908 

3-762 

3 030. 

30-75 

4704 

4*557 

4 365 

-1*188 

49-79 

3798 

3-059 

3-548 

3400 

31-76 

4*523 

4-330 

4160 

3-997 

30-80 

3-530 

3*406 

3 290 

3 181 

32-77 

4282 

4 111 

3932 

3*804 

31-81 

3274 

3164 

3-000 

4 988 

33-78 

4 035 

3*881 

3-737 

3-602 

32-92 

3 027 

4 929 

2*839 

2 751 

34-79 

3-771 

3*633 

3*505 

3*384 

33-83 

2*800 

4 715 

2*632 

2555 

35-80 

3*500 

S-3&3 

3-268 

3160 

34-84 

2627 

4-519 

4-470 

2*406 

36-81 

3‘25l 

3- US 

3 010 

2-914 

35-85 

2*468 

2-398 

2 331 

2268 

37-8*2 

3*005 

2-909 

2*818 

2 733 

36-86 

2323 

4400 

2 400 

2143 

38-83 

2‘779 

2694 

2613 

2-537 

37-87 

2187 

4130 

4-077 

4 040 

39-84 

2607 

2*530 

2457 

2*388 

38-88 

2 072 

2*022 

1 974 

1-929 

40-85 

2-448 

2*879 

2313 

2*251 

39-89 

1*915 

1-872 

1*832 

1 792 

41-86 

4804 

2*241 

2162 

2 126 

10-90 

1713 

1*679 

1*646 

1 614 

42-87 

2168 

2113 

2-060 

2*009 

41-91 

1*439 

1*413 

1*388 

1 364 

43-88 

2-055 

2*006 

1*959 

1914  1 

42-92 

1*146 

1*128 

1*111 

1*094 

44-89 

1*901 

1-859 

1*818 

17-9 

43-93 

*811 

*800 

*790 

779 

45-90 

170*2 

1*668 

1-635 

1*604 

44-94 

*521 

*515 

*509 

503 

46-91 

1*431 

1*405 

1*380 

1*356  i 

45-95 

•236 

•234 

•232 

230 

47-92 

1*140 

1*122 

l’ins 

1*089 

46-96 

000 

•000 

•000 

■000 

48-93 

■808 

797 

■786 

•776 

_ 

4 
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Table  XI. 


Showing  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  three  joint  lives,  each  of  the  same  age,  deduced  from  the  Northampton 

observations. 


Common 

Age. 

4 

perCent. 

Common 

Age, 

4 

per  Cent. 

Common 

Agr. 

4 

per  Cent- 

( ommon 

Age. 

4 

per  Cent. 

Common 

Age. 

4 

per  Cent 

Common 

Age. 

4 

perCent. 

1 

5-309 

17 

10-845 

33 

8*848 

49 

6-482 

65 

3914 

81 

1 245 

2 

fi-231 

18 

10-656 

34 

8 718 

50 

6 317 

60 

3733 

82 

1 092 

3 

9032 

19 

10-490 

35 

6*685 

51 

6 1G1 

67 

3550 

83 

0-949 

4 

10-661 

20 

10-342 

30 

S-448 

52 

6 011 

68 

3 300 

84 

0 800 

u 

11170 

21 

10-222 

37 

82109 

53 

5-859 

69 

3181 

85 

0782 

6 

11*70; 

22 

Uhl  IK 

38 

8165 

54 

5705 

70 

8-995 

80 

0 716 

7 

12058 

23 

10012 

3!) 

8017 

55 

5*550 

71 

2 810 

87 

0002 

8 

12*266 

24 

9 905 

40 

7*865 

50 

5 393 

72 

2*627 

88 

0-646 

9 

12-298 

« 

9796 

11 

7714 

57 

5235 

73 

2-448 

89 

0-614 

10 

12-900 

20 

9685 

42 

7'5«7 

58 

5 076 

74 

2277 

90 

0503 

11 

12  013 

2 7 

9*5/2 

43 

7‘423 

59 

4 910 

75 

2 119 

91 

0-452 

12 

1 1 "805 

28 

9457 

44 

Tim 

OO 

4755 

76 

1-985 

92 

0 337 

13 

1 1 67  b 

29 

9 340 

45 

7*126 

01 

4593 

77 

1 *855 

93 

0 185 

14 

11  481 

30 

922 1 

40 

6972 

02 

4 432 

78 

1-720 

94 

0085 

15 

11-274 

31 

9*099 

47 

6 813 

63 

4.263 

79 

1-563 

95 

0 015 

10 

11050 

32 

8975 

4H 

6650 

04 

4 093  ! 

80 

1-400 

96 

OOOO 

Table  XII. 


Showing  thcralue  of  an  annuity  on  three  joint  lives,  whose  difference  of  ages  are  10  and  20  years,  deduced  from 


the  Northampton  observations. 


1 

L ,r 

4 

per  Cent. 

Ages. 

4 

per  Cent. 

Ajw. 

4 

per  Cent. 

Ages. 

4 

per  Cent. 

1 Ages. 

4 

per  Cent. 

1*11-21 

8 027 

16-20-36 

9-584 

31-41-51 

7*420 

10-56-06 

4 965 

:G1-71-81 

2*224 

2-12  .’2 

9 914 

1 17-27-37 

9 429 

32-42-52 

7*2/2 

47-57-67 

4*782 

k>'2-72-82 

2014 

3-13-43 

10  344 

18-28-38 

9 278 

33-43-53 

7 123 

4H-58-6H 

4-597 

(63-73-83 

1-875 

4-14-21 

10  598 

19-29-39 

9131 

34-44-54 

0 97 1 

49-59-69 

4408 

[04-74-84 

1 743 

5-15-25 

10055 

'20-30-40 

8-986 

35-45-55 

OHIO 

-50-60-70 

4 21£» 

k»5-75-85 

1 623 

6-16-20 

10*708 

21-31-41 

8-850 

36-46-56 

6053 

51-61-71 

4 052 

66-76-86 

1-619 

7-17-27 

10700 

>22-32-42 

8718 

37-47-57 

0-497 

.52-62-72 

3847 

67-77-87 

1-425 

8-18-28 

10*654 

23-33-43 

8-586 

38-48-58 

6-332 

53-63-73 

3*600 

•68-78-88 

1*350 

9- 19-29 

10  562 

14-34-44 

8 451 

39-49-59 

6 IM 

54-61-74 

3*477 

09-79-89 

1*246 

10-20-30 

10  138 

25-35-46 

8-313 

40-50-60 

5-994 

55-65-75 

3 298 

*70-80-90 

1.122 

11-21-31 

10*305 

20-36-40 

6*171 

41-51-01 

5 827 

50-66-76 

3128 

71-81-91 

*951 

8*22-32 

10 170 

27-37-47 

8027 

42-52-62 

5602 

57-67-77 

2*959 

72-82-92 

*767 

13-23-33 

10  031 

28-38-48 

7*878 

43-53-03 

5494 

58-68*78 

2 785 

73-83-93 

'548 

14-24-34 

9 887 

29-39-49 

7/25 

44-54-64 

5-322 

59-69*79 

2 598 

74-84-94 

•362 

15-25-35 

9738 

30-40-50 

7*571 

45-55-65 

5145 

60-70-80 

2 408 

75-85-95 

169 
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AN-  § III.  Assurances. 

NUiriES. 

v— V— ' 3 4 . When  a person  purchases  for  himself  an  annuity, 

Auunmcr  during  his  natural  life,  or  if  the  purchase  be  made  for 
on  live*.  an  annuity  depending  upon  the  joint  continuance  of 
two  or  more  given  lives,  or  on  the  longest  of  any  given 
lives,  he  may  be  said  to  have  assured  an  annuity  under 
the  specified  conditions  and  thus  far  we  have,  there- 
fore, already  entered  upon  the  subject  of  assurances  ? 
but  what  is  most  commonly  understood  by  this  term, 
is,  when  a certain  sum  n(  money  is  to  he  paid,  ora 
certain  annuity  to  commence  upon  the  extinction  of 
some  specified  life  ; on  condition  of  the  assurer  either 
paying  down  a certain  gross  sum,  or  making  a certain 
yearly  payment,  to  he  continued  during  bis  life,  or  iu 
any  other  manner  that  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties. 

Their  ad-  We  have  already  observed,  that  the  doctrine  of  annu- 
r &otoges  to  itics  must  always  be  considered  a subject  of  the  first  im- 
soriety.  jjortauce,  in  a commercial  state  like  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ; but  that  of  assurances,  we  conceive,  according  to 
the  definition  we  have  given  of  the  term,  to  involve  n still 
greater  number  of  interests.  When  wc  consider  the  thou- 
sands of  families  in  this  country,  who  are  living  in  a state 
of  comparative  affluence,  without  possessing  any,  or 
very  little,  dis|K>sable  property  ; whose  income,  in  fact, 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  exertions  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  with  the  extinction  of  whose  life  every 
source  of  income  ceases ; when  we  contemplate  the 
poverty  nnd  distress  in  which  many  widows,  with  their 
helpless  children,  would  be  plunged  by  such  mi  event, 
wc  cannot  estimate  too  highly  the  advantages  which  are 
held  out  by  those  societies,  who,  on  honourable  princi- 
ples, furnish  the  means  whereby  every  provident  father 
, and  husband  may,  in  part,  avert  the  consequences  of 

a premature  death  ; to  which  every  one  is  liable,  nnd 
against  which  event  every  man  ought  to  be  provided. 
Perhaps,  no  part  of  the  civil  economy  of  this  country 
shows  more  decidedly  the  high  mural  state  of  the 
middling  classes  of  the  people,  thnn  the  immense 
amount  of  life  assurances  effected  in  the  different  offices 
of  the  metropolis,  nnd  in  those  of  like  local  companies 
in  several  of  the  counties  in  England  ; nor,  perhaps, 
can  we  liave  a stronger  instance  of  the  high  degree  of 
confidence  that  the  people  tgte  disposed  to  place  in  the 
moral  rectitude  of  the  government  ; by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  companies  to  which  we  have 
alluded  being  invested  under  government  securities. 

A subject  of  such  importance  ought  to  be  well  un- 
derstood, and  every  means  ought  to  be  taken  to  reduce 
it  to  accurate  computation.  This,  liow'ever,  is  not  a 
very  easy  task  ; the  data  must  be  formed  from  bilb  of 
mortality,  such  as  we  have  alluded  to  in  the  prereding 
part  of  this  article ; nnd  these  hills,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, nre  subject  to  great  irregularity,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that  very  different  results  will 
be  obtained,  according  to  the  tables  from  which  the 
computations  are  made.  If  the  assurances  ure  set  at 
too  high  a rate,  the  assurer  Is  injured  instead  of  heing 
benefited  ; and  if  too  low,  the  company,  after  n few 
years,  must  cease  to  be  effective,  and  the  j>ersoris 
depending  on  its  stability,  are  ultimately  involved  in 
all  the  distress  they  were  endeavouring  to  avert.  The 
most  eligible  plan,  therefore,  and  that  which  is  adopted 
by  many  assurance  companies,  is  to  assure  at  rather  a 
high  than  at  a low  rate,  and  then  from  time  to  time  to 
VOL.  xvu. 


increase  the  vnluc  of  the  assurance,  as  the  prospects  of  AN- 
the  society  improve  : we  have  no  hesitation  in  assert-  NUIT1ES. 
ing,  thnt  this  is  the  most  eligible,  nnd  the  only  fair  s—l ’■’V"*'' 
method  of  conducting  the  business  of  such  offices. 

This  being  premised,  wc  shall  proceed  to  explain  the 
principles  upon  which  the  computations  ought  to  be 
made,  after  a just  table  of  data  has  been  established. 

The  method  here  to  be  pursued,  for  determining  the 
value  of  any  sum,  depending  on  the  extinction  of  any 
given  life  or  lives,  is  materially  different  from  that 
which  has  been  employed  in  the  preceding  cases,  as 
will  appear  in  the  following  problem  ; 


Problem  I. 

35.  To  determine  the  present  value  of  a given  sum, 
payable  at  the  eml  of  the  year,  in  which  any  given  lives 
become  extinct. 


Let  us  denote,  as  in  the  preceding  articles,  the  V«lae  of  * 
given  lives  by  A,  B,  C,  and  the  prospect  of  each  living  *un»  <lr- 
1 , 2,  3,  &c.  years,  by 

* <?' 

— > — » 


o'  «"  a"' 

— * — • — . fcc. 


T'  T’ & 


pending  on 
tlie  extinc- 
tion of  a 
given  life. 


and  let  the  given  sum  to  be  received  be  s.  Now,  the 
probability  of  life  being  denoted  as  above,  the  prospect 
of  the  three  lives  continuing  for  one  year  will  be 
o'  b’  o' 


and  consequently  that  they  do  not  all  continue  a year 
will  be 

j V e7 a b e — n7  i»7  c7 

a b c a b e 

In  like  manner,  the  probability  of  the  joint  lives  failing 
the  second  year  is 

a7  V d-aT  I/'  S' 

a b c * 

the  third  year 

<«77 1/'  c"-a"'  V” 

a b < 

sum  (j),  ccr- 


ft c. 


If  now  wc  observe  thnt  the  value  of  a i 
tain  at  the  end  of  I,  2,  3,  &c.  years,  is 

s (1+r)  m (1+r)  *,  s (1  + r)  *,  &c. 

we  shall  have  for  the  value  of  the  whole  expectation 
a b c—fd  1/  c7 


*0+0" 
*0  +0“ 
*<!+')- 


<l  b c 


( i7  4' 


- + 

' b"c" 


a b c 
a"  I/' c"-a"' K'" 


— ITT h . ftc. 

a b c 


which  may  be  more  concisely  expressed  in  the  two 
fallowing  series  : viz. 

* r . a'l/t/  ta"b"c"  t i 

iMf+»  * 1°  b c+  (f+F)+TT+Vr»+'*c-} 

» r a'AV  a"  l/'i" 

a he*  L (l+r)*  (1+r)*  * C’J* 


Now,  by  referring  to  art.  16,  it  will  npjiear,  that  if  wc 
denote  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  three  joint  lives  by 
4 M 
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AN-  (ABC),  as  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article, 
NUIT1ES.  first  of  the  above  series  is  expressed  by 


yi-X  [1  + (ABC)  j. 


and  the  second  by  * X (ABC)  j 
whence  the  difference 


the 


l + (ABC) 
1+r 


-(ABC)  } = « X — 


r (ABC) 
1 + r 


will  be  the  value  sought,  which  may  be  given  in  words 
as  follow : 

niustratcii  36.  Multiply  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  given 
by  example.  Jives,  whether  they  are  joint  lives,  or  on  the  longest  of 
any  given  lives,  or  a single  life,  by  the  rate  of  interest 
on  1/.  and  subtract  the  product  from  unity.  Divide 
the  remainder  by  the  umount  of  If.  iii  one  year,  and 
the  cpioticnt  multiplied  by  the  given  sum  will  be  the 
present  value  sought } or  the  premium  which  must  he 
paid  to  assure  the  sum  under  the  proposed  conditions. 

Ex.  1.  What  sum  ought  a person,  aged  ‘20,  to  pay 
down  to  ensure  100/.  to  Iris  executors  at  his  death, 
taking  interest  at  5 per  cent,  ami  according  to  the 
Northampton  tables  ? 

The  value  of  an  annuity  of  1/.  on  a life  aged  ‘20,  at 
5 per  cent,  is,  by  Table  IX.  I TOO?  : 

14-007 
Mult,  by  05 


1 — *70035  = *89905 

Amount  of  1/.  for  one  year  = 1*05  ■,  whence 

100  x 1^?-*  = 38*538;  or  2 SI.  10$.  9 J. 
105 


Ex.  2.  Let  there  be  two  joint  lives,  one  of  20,  and 
the  other  30,  to  find  the  value  of  100/.  payable  on  the 
death  of  either  : interest  being  allow  ed  at  4 per  cent. 
The  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  two  joint  lives,  at  the 
given  rate  of  interest,  is,  by  Table  X.  = 11*873  : 
11*873 
Mult,  by  *04 


1 — -47498  = *62508 


100  X 


*52508 

104 


50/.  9r.  9*1. 


Problem  II. 

37.  To  find  the  annual  payment  that  ought  to  he  made 
during  the  joint  continuance  of  any  given  liras,  to  ensure 
any  proposed  sum,  when  these  joint  licet  fail. 

Value  de-  It  is  obvious  that  the  present  value  of  the  sum,  OS 
pcodiog  00  determined  in  the  last  problem,  is  that  to  which  we 
il*c  cxtinc-  ,nust  refer  in  this  detenu i nation  } we  have,  therefore, 
trao^of  two  onjy  to  ascertain  what  annual  payment  ought  to  be 
J ' made  as  an  equivalent  for  the  present  sum  found  as 

above;  and  this  again  is  nearly  the  same  as  deter- 
mining what  annuity,  on  n given  life,  a given  sum 
will  purchase  3 the  only  difference  being,  that  in  this 
case,  the  payment  is  made  at  the  commencement  in- 
stead of  the  end  of  each  year,  as  in  questions  of  simple 
annuities  ; that  is,  the  number  of  payments  will  he  one 
more  in  this  case  than  in  that.  And  as  the  value  of 
annuities,  as  exhibited  in  the  tables,  are  the  same  as 
the  number  of  years'  purchase,  the  tabular  annuity 


being  1/. ; we  have  the  following  rule  for  determining  AN- 
the  annual  payment  sought.  Nl'lTfES. 

Divide  the  present  value  found,  as  in  Problem  I.  by 
the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  given  lives  (as  show  11  iu 
the  tables),  plus  1,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  annual 
payment  sought. 

Ex.  1.  A person,  aged  30,  wishes  to  ensure  100/. 
payable  at  his  death.  Required  the  annual  payments 
that  he  ought  to  make,  allowing  3 per  cent,  interest, 
and  using  the  Northampton  tables. 

By  Table  IX.  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  1/.  for  such 
a life,  and  at  the  proposed  rate  of  interest,  is  16*923  j 
whence 


100  x 


1 - 16*988  X 03 
1 03  x (17  988) 


= 2/.  13s.  4 d. 


Problem  III. 

38.  To  determine  the  present  value  of  a given  turn 
payable  on  the  decease  of  A,  provided  that  lift  shall  be 
the  first  that  fails,  of  two  licet  A and  B. 


Here,  the  chance  of  recovering  the  sum  at  the  end  of  Value  de- 
any  one  year,  will  depend  on  the  happening  of  one  or  pending  on 
other  of  these  two  events  ; viz.  first,  that  A dies  in  the  |beextin<- 
ycar,  and  that  B lives  to  the  end  of  it  j secondly,  0ftrogi*en 
that  both  lives  fail  in  the  year,  but  that  A’s  happen  Ures. 
first. 

The  probability  of  the  first  of  these  two  events  is 
(a-«0  1/ 
a b 1 


the  probability  of  the  second  is- 


{a~a')b~  l/) 


tab 


and  the  sum  of  the  two 

a b of  W a y a'  b 
tab  2 a b 2 a b 2 a b 


is  the  whole  expectation  ; which,  therefore,  multiplied 
by  the  present  value  of  the  proposed  sum  s,  to  be  re- 
ceived certain  at  the  end  of  the  year  j viz.  s (1  + r) 
will  give  us  the  value  of  the  first  year’s  expectation. 
Exactly  in  the  same  maimer  we  find  the  value  of  the 
expectation  for  the  second,  third,  &c.  years  : that  is, 
we  shall  have  the  following  series  for  expressing  these 
successive  values,  viz. 


s , fa  b a' 1/  a/b  ab'\ 

“r** (1+r)  Urvf-rtVj 1 

( "'h'  u"h"  — £T) 

\ a b a b a b a b ) ' 

/ a"b " a,'/U"  a"'b"  a"b'"\ 

\ a 6 a b a b a b ) ’ 


2d  year—  (1  + r) 


3d  year—  (l  + r) 


4th  year,  &c.  &c. 

the  sum  of  which  w ill  be  the  present  value  sought. 

The  «um  of  the  first  two  of  the  vertical  columns  in 
the  above  expression,  independent  of  the  common  mul- 
tiplication ~ is  (employing  here  the  same  notation  as 
in  the  preceding  articles)  obviously  equal  to 
1 — r (AB) 

(1+r)  ' 

the  third  is  equal  to 
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- 1 + (A'B)  x ✓ , 


> and  Ihc  last  equal  to 


1 + r 


(AB)  X 

/ a 

Introducing,  therefore,  the  coiumon  multiplier,  we 
have 

r(AB)  _ (ABe\l) 

l 1+r  / '!  a S 


~ { — 
2 1 1 


2 l I + r 
for  the  value  sought. 

Note.  A denotes  a life  one  year  less  than  A,  and  a has 


a corresponding  signification. 

This  result  is  given  in  words  at  length  as  follows : — 

39.  Let  A'  represent  a life  one  year  older  than  A, 
and  A a life  one  year  younger.  Add  unity  to  the  value 
of  an  annuity  on  the  two  joint  lives  A'B  ; and  multi- 
ply the  sum  by  the  number  of  persons  living  at  the 
age  of  A'.  Then  divide  the  product  by  the  amount  of 
1/.  for  a year,  and  reserve  the  quotient. 

Multiply  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  two  joint  lives 
A,B  by  the  number  of  persons  living  at  the  age  of  A,  j 
and  having  subtracted  the  product  from  the  above  re- 
served quotient,  divide  the  remainder  by  the  number 
of  persons  living  at  the  age  of  A. 

Subtract  this  last  quotient  from  the  present  value  of 
1/.  payable  on  the  extinction  of  the  two  joint  lives  AB, 
and  the  remainder  multiplied  by  lialf  the  given  sum, 
will  be  the  value  required. 

Cor.  To  find  the  annual  payments  equivalent  to  this 
present  sum,  we  must  divide  the  latter  by  unity  plug 
the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  lives  of  AB  ; for 
the  same  reason  as  that  assigned  for  a similar  deter- 
mination in  the  last  problem. 

40.  We  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  an  illus- 
tration of  this  rule  j it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
tables  have  been  computed  of  all  the  most  probable 
cases  involved  in  the  three  last  problems  ; of  which 
those  most  commonly  made  use  ofare  the  three  follow- 
ing) indeed,  till  very  lately,  none  of  the  assurance  offi- 
ces in  Iioodon  employed  any  others;  but  within  a 
short  period  new  tables  have  l>een  issued  by  some  of 
the  principal  institutions  of  this  kind,  which  are  com- 
puted upon  more  liberal  principles. 

The  tables  to  which  we  have  referred,  viz.  Tables 
Xll.  XIII.  and  XIV.  are  all  computed  at  3 per  cent,  in- 
terest, and  conformably  with  the  observations  made  at 
Northampton.  What  data  have  been  employed  in  the 
computation  of  the  new  tables  we  are  not  informed. 
We  have  before  observed,  that  the  only  four  principles 
upon  which  assurances  con  be  established  is  that 


adopted  by  the  Amicable,  and  some  other  offices,  viz.  AN- 
of  making  the  assurers  joint  proprietors,  and  hence  in-  NUITIES. 
creasing  their  principal  sum  at  stated  periods,  as  the  v— -v*' 
circumstances  of  the  demands,  and  of  the  stock,  are 
found  to  justify.  It  is  then  of  comparatively  small  con- 
sequence whether  assurances  be  made  on  high  or  low 
terms,  because  we  are  sure  of  deriving  all  the  benefit 
from  the  transaction,  that  the  state  of  the  society  will 
bear.  When  this  principle  is  not  adopted,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  more  liberal  scales  of  premiums 
ought  to  be  employed  than  those  shown  in  the  following 
tables,  a proof  of  which  is,  that  in  the  Amicable  assur- 
ance office,  where  not  until  lately  these  scales  were 
adopted,  the  directors  have  been  enabled  to  add,  in 
some  cases,  44/.  per  cent,  to  the  principal  sum  as- 
sured ; to  others  27  per  cent.  20  per  cent.  &c.  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  annual  payments  that  have  been 
made  by  the  respective  parties. 

We  have  given,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  article, 
the  tables  issued  by  the  above  society,  which  will  be 
found,  in  most  cases,  lower  than  the  corresponding 
annual  |inyments  specified  in  the  following  tables. 

41.  The  three  last  problems  involve  all  those  cases  Remarks, 
of  assurances  which  most  commonly  occur  ; and  it  will 
not  be  expected  that  we  can  enter  "here  into  the  more 
minute  and  intricate  part  of  the  doctrine.  It  is  obvious 
that  assurances  may  be  effected  under  a great  variety 
of  circumstances  and  contingencies,  the  detail  of 
which  would  extend  this  article  to  a lenght  dispro- 
portionate to  our  proposed  limits.  We  have,  in  what 
has  been  already  done,  indicated  the  principles  upon 
which  all  such  computations  are  founded  ; and  given 
all  the  necessary  tables  for  rendering  these  computa- 
tions easy  and  practicable,  even  to  such  of  our  readers 
who  may  not  be  disposed  to  follow  us  in  our  analyti- 
cal investigations,  and  those  w ho  are  dis|>oscd  to  push, 
their  inquiries  to  a greater  length,  arc  referred  to  the 
works  of  the  following  authors. 

Dr.  Price,  on  Reversionary  Payments,  fcc.  first  pub- 
lished in  ; a fourth  edition  of  which,  very  consi- 
derably augmented  and  improved,  appeared  in  1*83. 

.Simpson  s Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Reversions, 

If 42 ; w ith  a continuation  in  his  Select  Exercises, 

1752. 

Morgan  s Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Assurances, 

1779. 

Masere’s  Principles  of  the  Doctrine  of  Life  Annui- 
ties, 1783. 

Bailey,  on  the  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities  and  As- 
surances, 1813  ; a highly  scientific  and  valuable  per- 
formance ; and  lastly,  to  Milne's  Treatise  on  the  some 
subject,  published  in  1815. 
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Table  XIII. 

Showing  the  value  of  an  assurance  of  100/.  on  a single  life,  in  single  ami  mutual  payments,  deduced  from  the 
observations  made  at  Northampton.  3 per  cent,  interest. 


Age. 

Single 

Premium. 

Annual 

Premium. 

Agr. 

Single 

Premium. 

Annual 

Premium. 

Age. 

Single 

Premium. 

Annua! 

Premium. 

Age. 

Single 

Premium. 

Annual 

Premium. 

8 to  15^ 

1 B79 

28 

46732 

2 554 

42 

55179 

3*583 

56 

65*392 

5-504 

15 

39834 

V929 

29 

47  261 

2612 

43 

55  839 

3-04*3 

57 

66  182 

5*700 

16 

40  481 

1-983 

30 

47-800 

2 671 

44 

56  517 

3-787 

58 

66980 

5-908  j 

1" 

411 13 

2 083 

31 

48  353 

*7SS 

45 

57-80H 

3*896 

59 

67  7!« 

6 133  ! 

IS 

41-710 

2083 

32 

48*913 

2787 

46 

57913 

4*008 

60 

68  611 

6*367  ! 

19 

42272 

2 133 

33 

49  486 

2854 

47 

58-632 

4*129 

61 

69*438 

6617  ! 

20 

42808 

2 179 

34 

50072 

2 921 

48 

59*366 

4 254 

62 

70  977 

6887 

21 

48»91 

2225 

35 

50  666 

2 992 

49 

Gall* 

4 392 

63 

71' 136 

7179 

22 

43756 

2 267 

36 

51  275 

3067 

60 

60  866 

4*533 

64 

72  007 

7494 

23 

44229 

2-312  j 

87 

51898 

3142 

51 

61*603 

4*675 

72901 

7-937 

21 

44  710 

2354  ]■ 

38 

52  530 

3-225 

52 

62-340 

4 S21 

or, 

73  801 

8-20 1 

25 

45  202 

2403  1 

39 

53180 

3308 

53 

63  086 

4979 

67 

74-713 

8 604 

26 

45  703 

2-450 

40 

53-84 1 

3 396 

54 

63*784 

5*142 

27 

16213 

9 504  I1 

41 

54-505 

3487 

55 

64  612 

5*317 

Table  XIV. 

Showing  the  value  of  an  assurance  of  100/.  on  two  joint  lives,  either  in  single  or  annual  payments,  deduced  from 
the  observations  made  at  Northampton.  3 per  cent,  interest. 


Age*. 

Single 

Premium. 

Annual 
Premium.  | 

Age*. 

Single 

Premium. 

Annual 

Premium. 

10 

49498 

2*855  j 

35 

59*966 

4*363 

15 

51*177 

3 053 

40 

6 1 *856 

4723 

20 

52  958 

3 279  j 

45 

63-979 

5*173 

25 

54-319 

3*463  ! 

20 

50 

66-438 

5*J66 

30 

55-873 

3 688  ] 

55 

69  077 

6*506 

10 

35 

57693 

3-972  j 

60 

72019 

7508 

40 

59*832 

4 339 

65 

75*406 

8 930 

45 

62  206 

4-794  | 

50 

64*919 

5390 

25 

58106 

4 04  O 

55 

67  801 

6*133 

30 

59322 

4-24H 

60 

71  012 

7*135 

35 

60*  786 

4*515 

65 

74*606 

8-557 

40 

62  559 

4*867 

j 

25 

45 

64*571 

5*308 

15 

52*731 

3-249  ! 

51 » 

66  923 

5*893 

20 

54  388 

3*473  i 

55 

69  461 

6-625 

25 

55*641 

3*653 

60 

72*343 

7*619 

30 

57  083 

3 874 

65 

75  621 

9 035 

35 

58*83 

4*154 

15 

40 

60*99 

4517 

30 

CO  118 

1*446 

45 

63*047 

4 969 

35 

6 1"7  54 

4*703 

50 

65  634 

5 563 

40 

63*392 

5*044 

55 

68395 

6*303 

45 

65-27  l 

5*474 

60 

71  485 

7 302 

.*10 

50 

67  495 

6 048 

65 

74-960 

8719 

55 

69  915 

6*769 

60 

72-685 

7751 

40 

55923 

3-696 

65 

75*866 

9156 

20 

•45 

674165 

3*87  * 

... 

30 

58  390 

4087 

35 

35 

62  911 

■ 

4*947 

|| 

Single 

Annual, 

|j  Ap-ii. 

Premium. 

Premium. 

40 

64*428 

5-275 

1 

45 

66*149 

5-692 

j 35 

50 

55 

68*217 

70-492 

0252 

6-958 

60 

73125 

7 925 

65 

76  181 

9316 

40 

65736 

5*558  ; 

45 

67  274 

5 988  1 

40 

50 

69164 

6 530 

55 

71*250 

7 218 

60 

73713 

8168 

j 

65 

76612 

- 

9541 

45 

68-611 

636 7 

50 

70  27  8 

6 887 

| 45 

55 

72  164 

7'55 1 

60 

74-424 

8*476 

65 

77  134 

9*825 

50 

71705 

7*381 

i 50 

55 

73344 

8014 

GO 

75*357 

6-907 

65 

77-831 

10*226 

55 

74713 

8*606 

| 55 

60 

76  443 

9*451 

i! 

65 

78637 

10721 

s 

60 

77-846 

10  235 

65 

79*699 

11-434 

lj  65 

65 

81*152 

12  541 
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Table  XV. 


Shoving  the  value  of  an  assurance  of  100/.  to  be  received  on  the  decease  of  A,  provided  he  dies  before  B ; deduced 
(according  to  Mr  Simpsons  rule)  from  the  observations  made  at  Northampton,  at  3 per  cent,  interest. 


A St- 
ef 

A. 

A*e 

of 

B. 

Single 

Premium. 

Annual 

Pre- 

mium. 

Are 

of 

A. 

Arc 

of 

B. 

Sinfrle 

Premium. 

Annnal 

Pre- 

mium. 

Apr 

at 

A . 

Arc 

of 

B. 

Single 

Premium 

Annual 

Pre- 

mium. 

iT 

A. 

Arc 

of 

B. 

Staple 

Premium. 

Annual  1 
Pre- 
mium. 1 

10 

24740 

1*427 

10 

31*789 

2*027 

10 

40*763 

2*956 

,0 

53*  170 

4*810  1 

15 

24*198 

1*444 

15 

31*093 

2 042 

15 

40023 

2974 

15 

52*454 

4*834 

20 

23498 

1*455 

20 

30254 

2052 

20 

39*164 

2 991 

20 

51*608 

1-867  ! 

25 

22*531 

1*437 

25 

29*053 

2 020 

25 

37  969 

2*954 

25 

50*596 

4*820 

30 

21*468 

1*417 

30 

27*683 

1*982 

30 

36*560 

2-909 

30 

49329 

1-776 1 

35 

20*317 

1*399 

35 

26*198 

1*946 

35 

34  888 

8-857 

35 

47*829 

1781 

lo 

40 

19*070 

1*383 

25 

40 

24*590 

1*913 

40 

40 

32*868 

2791 

55 

40 

46  034 

1 66!  1 

J5 

17  694; 

1*364 

45 

22  819 

1*876 

45 

30*501 

8*715 

45 

43  800 

1-583 

50 

16  214 

1*346 

50 

20-907 

1 fill 

50 

27  946 

2 639 

50 

40993 

1-47#  1 

55 

14*631 

1*324 

55 

18  866 

1 799 

55 

25*218 

•2  555 

66 

37  357 

4-303 

60 

12  925 

1*299 

GO 

16*667 

1 755 

GO 

22*278 

2*468 

60 

33*002 

4 080 

05 

11*098 

l-W 

65 

14*310 

1*710 

65 

19*  128 

2 382 

65 

28*336 

3-863 

70 

9*153 

1*246 

70 

11  803 

1 668 

70 

15-770 

2*296 

7l> 

23  370 

3656 

10 

*20-979 

1*609 

10 

34*404 

2 271 

IO 

11-511 

3*  130 

IO 

58*087 

5-836  ' 

15 

26  365 

1625 

15 

33694 

2 287 

15 

43*766 

3 450 

15 

57  403 

5*863 

90 

25  602 

1*635 

20 

32  843 

2*299 

20 

42*921 

3471 

•20 

56-669 

5*905 

25 

24  549 

1*612 

25 

31*640 

2*266 

25 

41*753 

3 433 

25 

55*675 

5*86:1 

30 

23  391 

1*588 

30 

30*209 

2 223 

30 

40*369 

3*386 

30 

54*499 

5811 

35 

22  136 

1*564 

35 

28-589 

8177 

35 

38*735 

3*333 

35 

53  103 

5-7S-. 

15 

40 

*20  77  8 

1544 

30 

40 

26*834 

2*135 

45 

10 

36  775 

3 273 

60 

40 

51  437 

5*009 

45 

19  281 

1*520 

45 

24  901 

2088 

45 

31*306 

183 

45 

19367 

5*622 

50 

17666 

1 497 

50 

22  815 

2 044 

50 

31  432 

3*080 

50 

46*777 

5*529 

55 

15  941 

1 469 

55 

20*588 

1 993 

55 

28*364 

2*968 

55 

43*439 

5 371 

60 

14*083 

1 439 

CO 

18*188 

1 939 

60 

25*057 

8-851 

GO 

38*923 

5*117 

65 

12  092 

1107 

65 

15  016 

1*885 

65 

21  514 

8 740 

65 

33*419 

4*795 

70 

9*973. 

1*373 

70 

12  880 

1-889 

70 

17744 

2-629  ( 

70 

27*563 

4 490 

10 

29461 

1*624 

10 

37  375 

2*573 

10 

48*705 

1044 

IO 

63*510 

7 *285 

15 

28*786 

1 838 

15 

36  647 

2*590 

15 

47*968 

4 (HUS 

15 

62  870 

7 313 

20 

27  961 

1*848 

20 

35*794 

2 604 

20 

47144 

4*091 

20 

62  203 

25 

26  811 

1*819 

25 

34  588 

8-509 

25 

46  017 

4*052 

85 

61  311 

7*325 

30 

25*546 

1 788 

30 

33*166 

2526 

30 

4 4-680 

4*001 

30 

60  251 

7-871 

90 

35 

24*176 

1*759 

35 

35 

31*472 

2474 

50 

35 

43  101 

3*950 

05 

35 

58  990 

7-813 

40 

22  692 

1 733 

40 

29  540 

2 419 

40 

41*208 

3*891 

40 

57*484 

7 159 

45 

21  058 

1*703 

45 

27  413 

2 359 

45 

38-846 

3807 

45 

55*620 

7 085 

54) 

19  294 

1 674 

50 

25*116 

2302 

50 

35*853 

3 691 

50 

63*293 

7002 

55 

17410 

1 640 

55 

22  664 

88.17 

65 

32*353 

3*535 

55 

50*302 

6 858 

60 

15*381 

1*603 

60 

20*022 

2*  I70 

60 

28  581 

3*378 

CO 

46  279 

6 640 

65 

13*206 

1 564 

65 

17  191 

2*102 

65 

24*540 

3 224 

65 

40*576 

6270 

70 



10*892 

1*523 

70 

14*179 

2034 

70 

20*239 

3 075 

70 

33466 

5787 

AN- 

NUITIES. 
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TABLE  XVI. 

TERMS  OP  ASSURANCE  PROPOSED  BY  THE  AMICABLE  SOCIETY. 


Tables  of  rates  per  cent,  per  annum. 


Showing  the  annual  premium  per  cent. payable  so  long  as  two  persons  shall  both  lice,  for  insuring  the  contingency 

of  one  of  them  surviving  the  other. 
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Table  XVIII. 

Showing  the  annual  premium  per  cent,  payable  so  long  as  two  persons  shall  both  line,  for  insuring  a sum  to  be  paid 
on  the  death  of  either  of  them  first  dying. 


Age*. 


10  & 


Premium,  j 

Ap». 

Premium. 

Age*. 

Premium.  1 

£■ 

s. 

d 

£■ 

s. 

4 

£' 

r. 

10 

2 

13 

0 

15 

& 

45 

4 

13 

9, as 

& 90 

4 

O 

o; 

15 

2 

17 

o 

50 

5 

3 

35 

4 

5 

0 

20 

3 

1 

o' 

55 

c 

0 

0 

40 

4 

11 

9| 

25 

3 

5 

0 

CO 

6 

19 

6 

45 

5 

O 

6) 

30 

3 

9 

0 

67 

9 

9 

0 

50 

5 

12 

0 

35 

3 

14 

6 

ri 

12 

6 

6 

55 

6 

6 

6 

40 

4 

1 

9 

60 

y 

6 

01 

45 

4 

IQ 

6 

*20 

& 

20 

3 

0 

6 

67 

9 

7 

0 

50 

5 

2 

°i 

25 

3 

13 

0 

t * 

12 

13 

0 

55  ft 

li 

6 

30 

3 

ir 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

60 

« 

10 

3I 

35 

4 

2 

6 

|3() 

& 30 

4 

4 

0 

67 

8 

19 

6 

401 

1 

9 

6 

35 

4 

9 

0 

72  12 

3 

6 

45 

4 

18 

0 

40 

4 

15 

6 

— 

— 

—— 

"H 

60 

5 

9 

6 

45 

5 

4 

o' 

15 

3 

0 

6 

55 

6 

4 

0 

50 

5 

16 

3 

20 

3 

4 

6 

60 

7 

6 

55 

6 

9 

6 

25 

3 

8 

6 

67 

9 

6 

0 

60 

7 

8 

9j 

30 

3 

12 

9 

71 

12 

10 

0 

67 

9 

1 1 

3| 

35 

3 

18 

0 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

72 

12 

15 

6| 

40 

4 

5 

0 

15 

& 

25 

3 

16 

0 

Age*. 


35 

40j 

45 

50 

55 

tin 

<■; 


£.  *■ 
1 14 
5 O 


10  & 


16 


& 45 
50j 

65 


Premium. 


Age*. 


12  18 


6 1 
6 11 
7 4 


fi- 

ako  & 60) 

Oil  67 


u li 


S]50  & 

3 

r, 


50 


5 6 
5 14 

g s 

G 18 
7 17 
9 1H 
13  2 


Premium,  i 

I 

£.  *.  d. 
8 3 0 
lO  3 6 
13  8 O 


55 

7 

14 

60 

H 

11 

«7 

[10 

1 1 

A 

111 

r. 

55  & 65]  8 

ft 

60  9 

1 

67 

I11 

1 

72 

H 

5 

6 
3 
O 
6 
O 
6*> 
cl 


GO 

C7 


r,  p? 

9|L 


& 67 


‘>l»72  & 7218  14 


6 

O 

9 

6 


9 18 

l 14 
14  19 


13  7 
16  10 


From  the  above,  the  reader  will  easily  Judge  of  the 
pro]K>rtional  premium  for  any  intermediate  age. — 
Insurances  on  other  contingencies  may  also  be  effected 
at  rates  proportionate  to  the  above.  The  sura  of  lOs. 
per  cent,  is  to  be  paid  by  way  of  entrance  money  for 
the  whole  of  life  ; but  no  entrance  money  is  required 
when  the  insurance  is  for  a term  of  years.  An  ad- 
ditional 10  s.  per  cent,  at  the  time  of  admission  only , is 
charged  when  the  party  does  not  appear. 

Illustration  of  the  preceding  tables. 

Illustration  42.The  followingcxiunplcs  will  sufficiently  explain  the 
of  the  nature  of  the  six  last  tables,  and  will  show  the  different 
uble*'  premiums  required,  according  to  the  particular  tables  of 

mortality  employed,  and  the  rate  of  interest  adopted. 

Ex.  1.  Let  it  be  pro]K>sed  to  determine  the  annual 
payment  to  be  paid  by  a person,  aged  42,  to  insure 
1 ,000/.  jMiyableni  his  decease. 

By  Table  XIII.  annual  payment  percent.  Z.3‘583 
Mult,  by  10 


/.35'8S 

20 


Ex.  2.  Two  persons,  aged  40  and  50,  wish  to  insure 
their  joint  lives  j viz.  that  the  longest  liver  shall  receive 
1,000  /.  on  the  death  of  the  other,  required  the  annual 
premium. 

By  Table  XIV'.  we  find  opposite  40  and  60 
Annual  premium  l.  6.530 
lO 

/.  8. 

65-30=65  6 

By  Table  XVII.  annual  premium  61.  5 ». 

10 


62  10=  62  10 


Difference  2 16 


Ex.  3.  To  persons,  (A)  aged  50,  and  (B),  aged  40 
wish  to  insure  1001.  payuble  to  B,  provided  A dies 
first,  required  the  annual  premium  to  be  paid  while 
they  both  live. 

1.  s.  d. 

By  Table  XV.  the  annual  premium  is  /. 3 891  =3  17  10 
By  Table  XV'II.  do.  do.  3 13  9 


s.  16  60 
12 


Difference  0 4 1 


By  Tabic  XVI.  annuul 


d.  7 20 

payment  per  cent.  3/.  9j. 
Mult,  by  10 


34/.  10  s. 


Difference  between  the  two  premiums  1 /.  6 s,  7 d. 


The  difference  in  the  above  results  shows,  in  some 
measure,  the  uncertainty  of  the  data  on  whicli  tlic 
value  of  assurances  are  computed  and  the  great  pro- 
priety of  that  plan  of  assurances,  which  considers 
every  insurer  as  a joint  proprietor,  and  participater  in 
the  profits  arising  from  the  combined  transactions. 
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ANNUL',  V.  Ad  : nihil,  to  nothing.  Sec  Annihi- 
late. To  render  invalid,  of  no  worth,  or  effect. 

Truly  the  like  yt  turn  Knight  to  do  good,  and  done  it  not,  v* 

. crown  of  worship  akal  be  take  from  liem,  with  shame  shut  they  b« 

Chancer.  Test,  of  Is**e,  book  01.  fb.  301*.  c.  1. 

For  the  heithCA  kingw  did  regardc  their  nctis  lawes  confirma- 
eioos  and  otbr*  so  highly  that  tbei  were  with  tliem  inuiulnble  rn- 
nble  to  1**  rcuoked  or  aanlled,  so  highly  regarded  thei  coaaUnae 
truth  and  faith  hi  otbes  and  promises. 

Exposition  of  Daniel,  by  Joye. 

Whereunto  it  wa*  answeryd  by  y*  Eogtysshr  ambassadours  that 
tlicyr  eoioyMyon  stretcLyd  aotaoo  farre,  nor  that  thevr  pryncchad 
geuvn  vnto  them  any  suche  nnrtorrte ; wherefore  all  the  former 
OOBtinvcacyon  was  reuokyd  and  adonllyd,  and  they  rctoinnycd 
into  EncUndc  without  an  ye  condusyon  lakyngr. 

Fabyan,  p.  443, 

— — This  God-like  act 

sitt nuts  thy  doom,  the  death  thou  should ’st  bare  died. 

In  *in  for  ever  lost  from  life.  .. 

Milton' i Paradise  East,  book  xn. 


Tell  me  not  of  vonr  engagement*  and  promises  to  another : yoar 
promises  are  sins  of  i two  moderation  nt  best ; and  you  are  bound  to 
repent  and  annul  them. 

Swift's  Adrice  to  the  Freemen  of  Dublin. 

Do  they  mean  to  invalidate,  annul,  or  to  call  into  question,  to- 
gether with  the  titles  of  the  whole  line  of  onr  kings,  that  groat 
body  of  our  statute  law  which  passed  under  those  whom  they  treat 
as  usurpers  ? to  atom!  laws  of  inestimable  ralue  to  our  liliertic*. 

Burke,  vn  the  French  Hernlution. 

AN'NULAR,  a.  \ Annulus,  « ring.  Applied  to 

An'nvlar  y.  J that  which  is  in  the  form  or  shape 
of  u ring. 

The  first  that  I know  of  who  observed  the  third  coat  of  an  artery 
to  be  a muscular  body,  composed  of  annular  fibres,  was  Dr. 
Willis.  Pay,  on  the  Creation. 

ANNULET,  in  Architecture,  called  -also  1 is  tics, 
and  by  Vitruvius,  fillets,  small  square  members,  in  the 
J>oric  capital,  placed  under  the  quarter  ground.  Also 
a narrow,  flat  moulding,  common  to  the  base,  capital, 
and  other  parts  of  the  column. 

ANNULUS,  in  Geometry  , a ring  whose  area  is 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  areas  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  circles  ; it  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
sum  of  their  diameters  by  the  difference  of  them,  and 
the  product  by  7B64. 

AN'ODYNE,  n.  1 From  a,  without,  and  Vlvvy, 

Anodyne,  adj.  ) pun. 

That  which  lulls,  soothes,  or  mitigates  pain. 

For  that  tenderness  of  conscience  which  i»  the  disease  and  sore- 
ness of  conscience,  it  must  he  cured  by  anodynes  and  soft  usages, 
unless  thev  prove  ineffective,  and  that  the  lancet  1*  necessary. 

Bp.  Taylor’s  Ser.  to  the  Irish  Par.  1661.  Ep.  Dcd. 


been  otherwise  called  hypnotics,  narcotics,  and  opi- 
ates ; paregorics,  and  untalgics.  See  Medicine, 
Div.  u.  * 

ANOINT',®.  A Lai.  Inungerc,  Ungercfunctum. 
Anoint'*©,  ( Fr.  Oindre.  (On  a dit  Oigner, 
Anointing,  (Menage).  To  oint,  to  anoint. 

Anoint'msnt.  j Ungo,  Vosaiua  informs  us,  it  by 
some  considered  to  be  tintnn  ago,  because  in  ttngurnU 
different  substances  are  united  into  one  (quia  in  ungu- 
ento  uninnlur  di versa).  The  application  is 

To  rub,  smear  with  oil,or  any  oily,  greasy  substance. 


ANO- 

DYNES. 


Wlinn  he  cam  to  that  ile  tlicrc 

He  sat  hym  on  his  knees  doun  straught. 

And  his  carer  to,  as  he  was  taught, 

He  rad,  and  made  his  sacrifice. 

And  sithc  anoynte  hym  in  that  wise 

As  Medea  hym  hath  bedc.  Gower.  Con.  A.  book  v. 

His  bed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  gtas. 

And  eke  his  face,  as  it  badde  hen  anoint , 

He  was  a lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point, 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  V.  i.  p.  9. 

For  rcrili  cromle  and  ponnee  pilat  with  betheue  men  and  peplis 
of  Israel  on  men  togidrr  in  this  citcr  agem  tliiu  hooll  child  ihesu  whom 
thou  anoyntidist  to  do  the  thingis  that  thin  bond  and  thi  counseil 
demyden  to  be  don.  Wielif.  The  Dedis  of  Aposlis,  c.  4. 

For  of  a t me tli,  agaynst  thy  holy  divide  Jesus  (who  v lust 
anoynted)  both  II erode  and  also  Ponriu*  PylaBB,  with  tl»e  GtMyl* 
and  the  people  of  Israel,  gathered  tbfaelues  together  (in  this  cite) 
for  to  do  whataocucr  thy  h&ndc  and  thy  counseil  determywed  be- 
fore to  be  done.  Bible , 1 539. 

n»c  annyn tinge  of  prektis  and  kiugea,  them  to  prcchc,  and 
these  to  sc  their  doctryne  obscrucd,  the  transgrewoun*,  pnnisshwl, 
prefigured  tlie  anoyn/ing  of  cryst  with  the  spirit  and  him  to  be 
botlic  kingc  and  pneste.  The  Exposition  of  Daniel,  by  Joye. 

And  tlie  women  assoone  as  it  was  lawfull  to  worke,  prepared 
their  annoyntments  with  all  dillgeee. 

The  Whole  Workes  of  Tyndall,  Ac.  fol.  261.  C.  i. 

Ode.  With  the  juice  of  this  I’ll  Btreak  her  ryea. 

Take  thou  some  of  it  and  seek  through  this  grove. 

A sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 
With  a disdainful  youth ; anoint  bis  eyes. 

But  do  it  when  tlie  neat  thing  be  espies 
May  be  the  lady. 

Shakespeare*  Mid.  jV.  Dream,  aetil.  sc.  2. 

Kings  were  anointed,  saith  Gildos,  not  of  God's  <r*oi«ONg,  but 
such  ns  were  cruellest;  and  soon  after  as  inconsiderately,  without 
examining  tlie  troth,  put  to  death,  by  their  anoinlers,  to  set  up 
others  more  fierce  and  proud.  Milton’s  History  of  England. 

Were  that  true,  wliieh  is  most  false,  that  all  kings  are  the  Lord's 
anoint,  d,  It  were  yet  absurd  to  think  that  the  anointment  of  God 
should  l>e  as  it  were  a charm  against  law,  and  give  them  privilege, 
who  punish  oilier*,  to  sin  tlie  in  selves  unpunishable.  Tlie  high 
priest  was  the  Lord’s  anointed  as  well  as  any  king,  and  with  tlie 
same  consecrated  oil ; yet  Solomon  had  put  to  death  Abiather, 
had  it  not  been  for  other  respects  than  that  anointment. 

Id.  Eikonodeutfs. 


Or  who  in  sweet  \ icUsitude  appears 
Of  mirth  and  opium,  ratafie  and  tears. 

The  daily  anodyne,  and  nightly  draught, 

To  kill  those  foe*  to  fair-ones,  time  and  thought. 

Pope's  Moral  Essay  t. 

Cri.  I can  easily  comprehend,  tliatno  man  upon  earth  ought  to 
write  anodyne*  for  the  spleen,  more  than  a man  of  fashion  and 
pleasure,  % Berkeley's  Minute  Philo. 

Mr.  Wilkes  is  universally  given  up ; and  if  the  minister*  them- 
selves do  not  wtmtonly  raise  difficulties,  I think  they  will  meet 
with  uone.  A majority  of  two  bundled  i*  a great  anodyne 

. Chesterfield.  Let.  ccrlxxir. 

A man  is  fallen  Indeed  when  he  U thus  flattered.  Tlie  anodyne 
drought  of  oblivion,  thus  drugged,  is  well  calculated  to  preserve 
a galling  wakefulness,  and  to  feed  tlie  living  ulcer  of  a corroding 
memory.  Burke,  o»  the  French  Revolution. 

ANODYNES,  in  Pharmacy,  medicines  which  relieve 
pain,  ami  generally  applied  to  those  which  arc  given 
ivith  a view  to  procure  sleep  j including  such  ns  have 


The  number,  tlie  presumption,  and  the  abilities  of  those, who  take 
counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and  against  hisano/n/erf,  should 
not  dishearten,  but  ratlicr  excite  and  encourage  us  to  stand  in  tlie 
gap.  Bp.  Berkeley's  Sermons  for  the  Pro.  of  the  GoipcL 

Our  blessed  Lord  himself,  who  united  In  His  own  person  the 
three* fold  character  of  king,  priest,  and  prophet,  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  which  in  the  Hebrew  language,  signi- 
fies the  anointed.  Par  tens'*  Uetures. 

ANOLYMPIADES  (**9\vfiT I««et),m  Antiquity,  i.e. 
unlawful  Olympiads.,  a name  riven  by  the  Elions  to 
those  Olympic  games  which  had  been  celebrated  under 
the  romfuct  of  the  Arc  adians  and  Fisoauis,  as  in  the 
cuae  of  the  104  Olympiad  ; and  which  were  omitted, 
with  the  names  of  the  victors,  in  the  /Elian  annals. 
ANOM'ALY, 'i  AuwpaXtje,  from  ®,  not,  and 
Anom'aloi;*,  vo/ioXo*,  plain,  smooth,  even. 
Anomalously.  J Unevenness,  irregularity. 
Contrariety  to  rule  Or  order. 
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ANOMA-  These  [Serpents  with  the  head  at  each  extreme]  arc  monstrous 
£y#  productions,  beside  the  intention  of  nature,  and  the  statutes  of  ge- 
* Deration,  neither  begotten  of  like  parents,  nor  begetting  the  like 
ANON.  *£**■*«  hut  irregularly  produced,  do  stand  as  a hot*  a l in  in  the  ge- 
‘ ; neml  book  of  Natnre.  Brown’s  Fit /gar  Err  ours. 

Now  the  navel  being  a part,  not  precedent,  but  subsequent  unto 
generation,  nativity  or  parturition,  it  cannot  It*  well  imagined  at  the 
creation  or  extraordinary  formation  of  Adam,  who  immediately 
issued  from  the  artifice  of  God  4 nor  also  that  of  Eve  4 who  was  not 
solemnly  begotten,  but  suddenly  framed,  and  anomalously  pro* 
cecdcd  from  Adam.  14. 

The  poetical  dialect,  consisting  chiefly  in  certain  anomalies  pecu- 
liar to  poetry  4 in  letters  and  syllables  added  to  die  ends  of  words ; 
u kind  of  licence  commonly  permitted  to  poetry  in  every  language. 

Lou  th’s  Isaiah,  Preliminary  I/it. 

Were  there  no  uniformity  in  humnn  actions,  and  were  every  ex- 
periment, which  wccould  form  of  this  kind,  irregular  and  anomalous, 
it  were  impossible  to  collect  any  general  observations  concerning 
mankind  ; and  no  experience,  however  accurately  digested  by  re- 
flection, would  ever  serve  to  any  purpose.  Humes  Essays. 

Anomaly,  in  Astronomy,  is  the  angular  distance  of 
a planet  at  any  time  from  its  aphelion,  or  apogee.  This 
is  called  the  true  anomaly  : mean  anomaly  is  the  angular 
distance  from  the  siunc  (mint  at  the  name  time,  sup- 
posing the  body  to  have  moved  uniformly,  with  its  mean 
angular  velocity. 

Hence  we  have  the  anomalistic  year,  which  is  some- 
times used  by  astronomers  to  denote  the  time  from  the 
sun  leaving  its  apogee  till  it  returns  to  it  again. 

Now  the  motion  of  the  son's  apogee  is  l'  2"  every 
year  in  longitude,  or,  os  referred  to  the  equinox ; there- 
fore, the  progressive  motion  of  the  apogee  will  be  1 1".76> 
and  hence,  the  anomalistic  must  be  longer  tium  the 
sidereal  year,  by  the  time  the  sun  employs  in  moving 
over  1 1 ,"5  of  longitude  at  its  apogee  4 whence  the 
length  of  the  anomalistic  revolution,  as  determined  by 
Lolande,  is  363  d.  6 h.  11m.  2, V sec. 

ANOMIA,  in  Conchology,  the  name  of  a large  genus 
of  bivalves,  found  on  the  sea-shore  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  j two  species  in  a fossilc  state  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  this  country, 

ANOMOEANS  (from  a priv.  and  opototf  like),  in 
Ecclesiastical  History,  a name  applied  to  the  pure  Arians 
of  the  fourth  century,  who  denied  any  rescmblanec  be- 
tween the  essence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

AN'O.MY,  avofita  (»  word  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament),  from  a,  uot, 
and  vopov,  law. 

A transgression  of  the  law,  iniquity. 

If  we  hare  respect  unto  the  infinite  merer  of  God ; and,  to  the 
object  of  tbia  inrrcv,  the  penitent  and  faithful  heart,  there  is  no  din, 
which  to  borrow  the  word  of  Pru<k-u6u»,  Lt  not  venial ; hut,  in 
respect  of  the  anomy,  or  disorder,  there  is  no  sin  which  is  not 
worth v of  rtcrnal  dcuth.  Bp.  Hall's  Polemical  Harks. 

ANON',  ad.  On  Tin  ; i.  e.  On  or  in  ane  or  one  (s.  s. 
instant,  moment,  minute).  Immediately,  instantly. 

To  by*  felawca  Ik-  wende  a no n,  & bad  hem  b&nli  he  4 
So  Jmt  }*?  Hrytonea  wcr«  vp  ft  poynt  to  11c. 

Aruinig,  uuit  kvngc'a  broker,  wende  fort  anon  J*orc. 

Ami  dude  on  Ju*  kynge's  arnica,  hym  self  as  yt  were. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  63. 

Right  now  the  high®  wmdes  blowc : 

And  anon  after  Uici  lien  lotrc. 

Goicer,  Con.  A.  The  Prologue. 

Bnt  this  that  is  smren  on  the  atony  land:  this  it  Is  that 
herith  die  Word  of  god,  and  oitoon  witli  joie  tukith  it. 

Wiclif.  Matthew , cap.  xiiL 
And  ever  and  a now,  when  none  wm  ware, 

With  .speaking  look*,  that  close  etnbatage  bore, 

He  rov  d at  her,  and  told  lib  secret  care  4 
For  all  that  nrt  he  learned  had  of  yore. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Qitcenr,  book  iii.  C.  IX. 

VOL.  XT II. 


He  was  perfumed  like  a milliner. 

And  'twixt  bis  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A pouncet-box : which  ever  and  anom, 
lie  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  awny  ngaine. 

Shakespeare's  \st  p.  Henry  IF.  act  i. 


Land,  houses,  moveables,  any  mony,  mine  to  day,  hi*  anon, 
whose  to-morrow  ? Barton's  Anatomy  0/  Melancholy. 

I had  rntbtr  that  a father  should  be  hasty  with  hi*  children,  so 
lie  be  appeased  anon , than  alow  to  anger,  and  as  hard  to  be  pleased 
again,  Holland's  Plutarch’s  Moral  1. 

Have  ye  seen  the  morning  sky. 

When  the  dawn  prevails  on  high, 

When  anon,  some  purply  ray 
Gives  a sample  of  the  day. 

When,  anon,  the  lark,  on  wing. 

Strives  to  soar,  and  strains  to  sing  ? 

Phillips'*  Happy  Swain. 

r ANON'YMOUS,  a.  . . 

. . ' I o,  not,  and  onopa,  a name. 

Ako^vmoclv,  f Without  a name  nameless. 
Anon'ymal.  J 


“ Hence,'*  says  the  historian  [Diogenes  UCrfiat]iw  it  ha*  come 
to  pass,  that  to  this  present  time  may  be  found  in  the  boroughs  of 
the  Athenians  anonym***  altars : a memorial  of  the  expiation  then 
made."  These  altars,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  called  anonymous, 
because  there  was  not  the  name  of  any  particular  drity  inscribed 
upon  them.  lAtrdner’s  Jar.  and  lira.  Testimonies. 

I would  know  whether  the  edition  is  to  come  out  anonymously. 

Swift’ s Works. 

ANOREXIA,  or  Axobkxy  (from  a priv.  and  ope 710, 
I desire),  in  Medicine,  loathing  of  food  and  lass  of  ap- 
petite. This  disease  seldom  exists  independent  of 
others  ; but  is  a general  attendant  on  many. 

ANOSMIA  (from  a priv.  and  oirvf  to  smell),  in 
Physiology,  an  entire  privation  of  the  sense  of  smelling. 
Cullen  arranges  this  disease  in  the  class  Locales  4 and 
order  Dysratbesia. 

AXOSSI,  AvmtoBF.rz.tiiA,  or  Cabcausoi,  in  Ge- 
ography, once  a province  of  some  importance,  on 
the  S.  E.  of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  partly  in  the 
possession  of  the  French,  wdio  have  had  a settlement  at 
Fort  Dauphin  since  the  year  1642.  It  lies  between 
“23°,  12',  and  26°  S.  lat.  and  is  separated  by  the  river 
Mandrcrei  from  the  territory  of  the  Ampatres,  in- 
cluding several  peninsulas  and  islands  ranged  along 
the  sea-coast  4 and  is  very  fertile  in  pasturage,  and  fruit 
trees.  Aloes  formed,  nt  onetime,  an  important  article 
of  exportation  to  the  settlers,  and  gold  and  iron  mines 
are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  interior.  Iiicc 
flourishes  well  in  the  district;  and  sometimes  two 
harvests  may  be  obtained  from  one  sow  ing.  Wines 
also  are  made  here  from  sugar  canes  and  from  honey. 
The  indolence  of  the  natives,  however,  prevents  them 
from  improving  their  great  natural  advantages,  and  to 
themselves,  principally,  the  province  has,  of  late  years, 
been  abandoned.  'Flic  French  describe  the  inhabit- 
ants as  exceedingly  licentious  in  their  morals ; and 
their  religion  ns  consisting  of  the  mixed  worship  of  an 
evil  and  good  spirit. 

The  principal  towns  arc  Ambonnettanha,  Andravoulc, 
Cocombes,  Fananghaa,  Franchere,  Imanhal,  Imours, 
Maromamou,  and  Mamfontonts.  Fort  Dauphin,  the 
French  garrison  of  the  province,  was  built  by  direction 
of  Captain  Kivnult,  in  1614,  on  an  eminence,  170 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  near  a capacious  bay, 
and  about  six  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  principal 
river,  llamrvout,  or  Traniour.  Between  eleven  and 
twelve  years  afterwards  (1655),.  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  on  occasion  of  saluting  a new  governor,  and  not 
re-established  until  1663.  The  walls  were  at  this 
time  built  of  a strong  mixture  of  sand  and  Hint,  over- 
4 N 
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laid  with  cement.  The  early  French  governors  at- 
tempted various  methods  of  improving  their  influence 
with  the  natives,  but,  on  the  whole,  .treated  them 
f very  capriciously.  One  of  the  tlrst  superin tendauts  of 
the  colony,  a M.  Prouis,  married  the  daughter  of 
a native  chieftain,  and  obtained  considerable  confi- 
dence with  the  islanders,  until  internal  dissentious 
in  the  garrison,  and  the  pressure  of  n famine, 
caused  the  French  settlers  to  revolt  from  him.  On 
his  release,  he  ventured  to  seize  some  of  the  na- 
tives ns  slaves,  whom  lie  sold  to  the  Dutch  at  Mauri- 
tius ; and,  to  appease  the  inhabitant*  of  the  province, 
was  obliged  to  bo  recalled.  During  subsequent  ware 
with  the  natives.  Fort  Dauphin  has  resisted  the  attack 
of  10,000  men.  Another  French  governor,  after  its 
re-erection,  married  into  a native  family,  mid  {as- 
sessed greater  influence  over  the  inhabitants  than 
ever  the  French  had  exercised  } but  in  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  settlers  were  driven  entirely 
away.  In  17$5,  a AI.  Robert  projected  a new  settle- 
ment here,  which  was  not,  however,  carried  into  effect 
until  1768,  from  which  time  to  the  present  the  colony 
has  dwindled  away,  and  no  authentic  accounts  of  it 
have  lately  reached  Europe. 

ANOTH'KR,  a.  One  other. 

Akoyh'f.u-caixs,  ( Another  is  found  in  com- 
Anotu'er-ciatks,  f position  with  Gains,  Gates, 

Axotu'kr-ovf.s*.  J Guess,  See  Gains,  &c. 

And  wo  ao  anofer  moonc’s  (rod  bynyme  vrolc  myd  vnrjryt. 

Myd  ryjt  he  nia)'  ys  owe  lose,  jyf  )>i-  defender  nj>  j>e  my^to. 

It.  (Jlatices/tr,  p.  1*)*. 

For  who  »o  will  another  blame, 

He  Mketli  ofte  Inn  own  sli*nn\ 

Whlcbe  d*  might  be  right  still.  Gower . Conf.  A.  book  ii. 
For  if  he  tlutl  cometh  prechitli  anotkir  crist  m-liom  we  prachkhlr  n 
not,  or  if  ((he  taken  a nothir  spyryt  whom  gbc  tookeo  not,  or  a nothir 
gospel  which  gbe  WSSiypjrdcs  not,  right li  ghe  *r  hidden  suffrr. 

Wictif  2 Corynfh.  rh.  xi. 

For  yf  hr  llist.  oometb,  preach?  onothn-  Jesus,  the  hiiu  wbotne  wc 
prenrbed  : or  yf  jt  recenue  another  sprate,  then  that  which  ye  knue 
recraueri,  ctlwr  aunt  her  poajiell  then  y*  ye  haue  rcceaued,  ye  might 
rig-lit  well  bnuc  been  rotet.  Bible,  1539. 


When  he  Itad  ceas'd  his  ill-resounding  noise, 

Another  flap -mouth’d  mourner,  black  and  grim. 

Against  tlw  welkin  voUiew  out  his  voice ; 

Another  and  another  answer  him. 

Shaheipiare’s  Venue  and  Adonis. 
For  stature  our  doth  srem  the  best  away  to  bear ; 

Another  for  tier  shape,  nr.d  to  stand  beyond  compare ; 
Another  for  the  fine  composure  of  a face  : 

Another  short  of  these,  yet  for  a modest  grace, 

Before  them  nil  preferr'd. 

Drayton's  Potyolbian,  Song  xxvi. 

1 tell  you  true,  Mild  she,  whatsoever  you  think  of  me,  you  will  one 
day  be  as  I am  ; and  I,  simple  though  I sit  Imre,  thought  once  my 
penny  as  good  silver  as  some  of  you  do : and  if  my  father  had  not 
played  the  hasty  fool , it  is  no  lie  1 tel]  you,  I might  have  liari  another, 
gains  husband  than  Unmet**.  Stdmy's  Arcadia. 

And  twaa  agreed 

By  storm  and  onslaught  to  proceed. 

Tlis  bring  resolv’d,  in  comrlv  sort 
They  now  draw  up  t‘  attack  the  fort ; 

When  liudibras,  about  to  enter 
Upon  another-gate's  adventure. 

To  Ralpho  call'd  aloud  to  arm. 

Not  dreaming  of  approaching  storm. 

flutter's  //udibras,  pL  I.  can.  ill. 

If  yon  are  bent  to  wed,  1 *-i*b  you  a not  her -gr  as  wife  than  Socrates 
liad ; * * • * And  as  1 wish  you  may  not  light  upon  such  a Xau- 
tbippe,  so  I pray  that  God  may  deliver  you  from  a Wife  of  such  a 
generation,  that  Strowd  our  Conk  here  at  Westminster  said  ids 
wife  was  of.  I towel  ft  Letter  i. 

One  man  can  do  more  discern  tlie  objects  of  his  own  understand* 
ing,  and  their  relations,  by  the  faculties  of  another,  than  he  can  see 


with  another  man’s  eyes,  or  one  ship  can  be  guided  by  the  helm  of  AXO- 
a not  her.  Wollaston's  Religion  of  Sat  ore.  THKR. 

Though  the  image  of  one  point  should  cause  but  u tmnll  tension  — 
of  this  membrane,  a noth  < r,  mid  an  other,  and  another  stroke  must  in  ANSARS, 
their  progress  cause  a very  great  one,  until  it  arrives  at  last  to  the 
highest  degree.  linrke , an  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

It  is  one  tiling  to  War  the  language  of  u friend,  whose  heart  is 
pure  as  water,  and  another  to  bear  the  words  of  u hue  dissembler. 

Sir  Urn.  Jones's  Uitopadeus. 

ANOTTO,  Anotto,  Arnotto  (the  Roucou  of  the 
French),  in  Commerce,  a red  dye  prepared  in  the  West 
Indies  from  the  seed  capsules  of  the  Bixa  Orlcamc, 
a tree  of  South  America.  The  seeds  tire  contained  in 
a pod,  similar  to  a chestnut/enclosed  in  a pulp  of  a dti- 
agrecable  smell  and  bright  red  colour.  When  sepa- 
rated from  the  outer  hus.h,  they  are  put  iulo  water  to 
ferment  for  eight  or  ten  days,  during  which  time  they 
arc  agitated  W ith  wooden  {laddies,  and  the  kernels  being 
carefully  separated  from  the  pulp,  the  liquor  is  strained, 
and  boiled.  In  the  course  of  the  latter  operation,  the 
colour  rises  to  the  top  us  a thick  red  scum ; it  is  then  put 
iutoavesscl  to  cool,  when  it  is  shn]>ed  into  balls, or  long 
rolls,  weighing  from  two  to  three  pounds,  and  {lacked 
for  sole,  each  ball  being  enclosed  in  the  leaf  of  a tree* 

These,  when  fit  for  use,  an?  rather  hard  and  dry,  of  a 
brown  colour  on  the  outside,  and  a dull  red  within. 

The  English,  at  one  time,  had  a manufactory  of  an- 
otto at  Nt.  Angelo,  but  the  preparation  of  it  is  now 
entirely  in  the  hand*  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  much  used 
in  the  dairies  of  England  and  Holland  to  colour  cheese 
and  butter.  Amongst  the  poor  it  is  a substitute  for 
saffron,  and  was  formerly  used  in  the  composition  of 
chocolate.  The  Spanish  Indians  use  it  medicinally, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous 
juice  of  mnnihot,  or  cassuda.  It  will  not  dissolve  in 
water,  but  merely  tinges  it  of  n pale  brown  colour,  it 
is  soluble  in  alkaline  salts,  which  do  not  change  its 
colour,  and  is  used  in  varnishes  and  lacquers,  to  give 
the  orange  cast,  also  in  dying  wax  vermilion.  Silk  and 
wool  w ill  receive  a dye  of  bright  orange  from  it,  which 
will  not  change  by  acids  or  alum,  but  is  discharged  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  the  use  of  soap. 

ANSiE,  Akhf.k  (Lat.  handles),  in  Astronomy,  those 
projecting  parts  of  the  planet  Saturn's  ring,  which  are 
visible  in  its  opening,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
handles  attached  to  the  planet.  It  was  first  given  by 
Huygens. 

ANSARS,  Exsyriaxs,  or  Nas saris,  in  Geogra- 
phy, the  name  of  a people  of  Syria,  who  jiosacss  tlte 
chain  of  mountains  which  extends  from  Antakiu  to  the 
river  Nahr-el-Kabir.  They  are  divided  into  different 
tribes,  or  sects : the  Kodmouaia,  w ho  reverence  women, 
and  practice  the  most  licentious  amusements  during 
the  course  of  their  nocturnal  assemblies  ; the  Kclhin, 
who  pay  their  adorations  to  the  dog ; and  the  Miamsia, 
or  worshippers  of  the  sun.  The  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis or  transmigration  of  souls,  is  on  article  of  belief 
among  many  of  the  Ansarians;  others  reject  the  notion 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ; but  their  opinions  ore 
either  very  fluctuating  or  ill-ascertained  by  Europeans. 

The  country  of  the  Ansarians  is  divided  into  three 
principal  districts,  cultivated  by  their  chiefs,  who  are 
denominated  mokuddamins,  a title  annually  acknow- 
ledged by  the  {Hichu  of  Tripoli,  on  the  payment  of 
a stipend.  The  mountains  inhabited  by  the  Ansa- 
rians  arc  not  so  steep  as  those  of  Lebanon;  and,  of 
course,  are  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  cultiva- 
tion and  pasturage  ; but  they  are  unfortunately  more 
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ANSARS,  exposed  to  the  marauding;  expeditions  of  the  Turks 
— than  their  neighbours:  and,  though  the  territory  fif 
ANSIKO.  Ansars  produces  great  abundance  of  olives,  tobacco, 
and  wine,  it  is  much  more  thinly  inhabited  than  the 
provinces  of  the  Druzcs  and  Maronites. 

ANSER,  in  Astronomy » a stnr  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
magnitude,  first  brought  into  order  by  Hcvelius,  situ- 
ated between  the  Swan  and  Eagle,  in  the  milky  way. 

AN  SERES,  in  Ornithology,  the  third  order  of  births, 
according  to  the  Linnaeon  classification.  Sec  Zoology, 
Div.  ii. 

AN  SERIN  A,  in  Botanv,  wild  tansey,  or  goose-grass, 
which  was  formerly  used  medicinally,  See  l’otcntilla, 
Botany,  Div.  ii. 

ANSERMA,  SANTA  ANNA  DE,  a city  of  the  pro- 
vince and  government  of  Popayan  , 50  leagues  N.E.  of 
Pnpnyan.  It  Is  situated  in  the  district  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  audience  of  Quito,  and  the  vicinity  abounds  in 
gold  and  salt  mines.  The  climate  is  very  hot  in  its 
temperature,  and  is  subject  to  storms,  which  arc 
frequently  accompanied  by  balls  of  fire,  and  do  serious 
mischief. 

ANSIBARII,  Ampsicarii,  or  Ampsivarii,  in  An- 
cient Geography,  a people  of  Germany,  who,  l»cing 
driven  from  their  own  territory  by  the  Chauci,  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  took  possession  of  some  land  occupied 
by  the  Frisians,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Romans  ; 
and  were  not  permitted  to  enjoy  it,  but  were  compelled 
to  wander  about  in  search  of  a place  to  receive  them, 
until  they  became  extinct.  Tacit,  jinn.  xiii.  53 — 55. 

ANSIKO,  Anziko,  or  Micocco,  in  Geography,  a 
kingdom  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  situated  almost 
under  the  equator,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
deserts  of  Nubia,  on  the  is.  by  Sonda  and  Songo,  two 
districts  of  Congo,  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Umbre,  or 
Vanibre,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  great  river 
Zaire,  and  on  the  W.  fey  the  kingdom  of  the  Amboes. 
The  country  that  constitutes  Ansiko  extends,  according 
to  others,  from  the  kingdom  of  Nubia  to  Cucaugo. 
The  natives,  in  general,  are  in  the  most  barbarous 
state,  practising  indiscriminate  warfare  on  other  tribes, 
and  preferring  a wandering  life.  They  are  characterized 
by  a fearless  desperation;  und,  according  to  the  Por- 
tuguese accounts,  by  an  unequalled  rapacity  and  can- 
nibalism. So  familiarized  arc  they  to  blood,  and  so 
entirely  free  from  the  usual  sympathies  of  our  nature, 
that  they  will  even  expose  human  flesh  for  sale  in  their 
shambles  or  markets.  They  fatten  their  slaves,  it  is 
added,  for  their  tables,  and  torture  them  with  such 
continued  cruelties,  that  the  unhappy  victims  very  rea- 
dily hail  death  as  a deliverance  from  further  persecu- 
tion. M.  Dapper,  in  his  Description  dt  t Afriquc,  gives 
an  affecting  account  of  these  atrocities ; and  observes, 
that  the  father  will  feast  without  horror  on  the  body 
of  his  son,  the  son  on  his  father,  and  brothers  and 
sisters  on  each  other.  The  females  too,  in  this  quarter 
of  the  globe,  appear  to  have  lost  all  the  ordinary  feel- 
ings of  nature  : they  are  handsome  in  their  persons, 
but  readily  abandon  their  offspring,  and  sometimes 
even  kill  them  with  their  own  hands. 

The  logos,  or  Giagos.are  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
this  province,  and  are  more  relentless  in  their  disposition 
than  the  original  natives.  They  are  dispersed  through- 
out the  regions  of  the  interior  ; and  arc  stqqioseu  to 
have  come  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  to  have  ravaged  the 
whole  coast,  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  JBengucla.  Their 


descendants,  however,  are  now  principally  confined  to  ANSIKO. 
Ansiko,  and  the  S.E.  quarter  of  Angola.  In  their  re-  — 
ligion,  the  natives  arc  idolaters  : they  pay  their  adora- 
tions  to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  former  of  whom  they  ^ t 

personify  under  the  figure  of  a male,  and  the  latter  of 
a female;  they  also  practise  the  Jewish  ceremony  of 
circumcision.  On  any  emergency,  such  os  an  Irruption 
of  their  neighbours  into  their  territories,  amongst  the 
preparations  for  buttle,  they  are  accustomed  to  offer 
up  numerous  sacrifices  at  the  shrines  of  their  tutelary 
deities.  The  king  of  Ansiko  is  pompously  styled  the 
Great  Micocco  ; he  reigns  over  13  districts,  or  king- 
doms, and  is  conjectured  to  be  one  of  the  most  despotic 
sovereigns  of  Africa. 

The  exterior  badge  of  distinction  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ansiko  is  a red  or  b\pck  cap,  mode  of  Por- 
tuguese velvet ; the  lower  orders  of  people  arc  naked 
from  the  waist  upward,  and  are  compelled  to  walk 
barefooted,  in  token  of  inferiority.  The  natives  fre- 
quently anoint  their  bodies  with  a curious  composition 
of  palm-oil  aud  white  sandal-wood.  For  arms,  the 
Ansikos  make  use  of  small  bows,  which  are  fabricated 
from  a tough  wood,  and  ornamented  with  the  skins  of 
serpents.  They  arc  considered  very  dexterous  archers  % 
aud,  though  implacable  to  their  enemies,  arc  faithful 
and  honourable  allies.  Their  battle-axes  are  used  ns 
instruments  of  aggression  und  defence,  and  answer 
every  purpose  of  a shield  in  addition  to  this,  they  wear 
a sort  of  dirk,  or  dagger,  which  they  attach  to  their 
bodies  by  belts  of  ivory,  and  encase  in  serpents'  skins. 

Ansiko  is  celebrated  for  its  copper-mines,  and  a red 
and  white  sunders’  wood  that  it  produces  in  abundance. 

It  teems  with  wild  beasts  of  almost  every  description, 
particularly  lions  and  rhinoceroses,  said  to  have  been 
originally  brought  from  Congo. 

The  zimbos,  or  zimbi,  is  the  current  coin  of  the 
country,  which  consists  of  a shell,  imported  from  Lo- 
ando,  in  Angola.  Latterly,  these  tribes  appear  to  have 
become  more  commercial,  and  conduct  a great  pro- 
portion of  the  trade  between  Congo  and  the  interior., 

ANsLAIGHT', «.  or  l A S.  On-jligen.  Impact  us. 

Onslaught'.  J Dashed  or  beaten  against  j 

past  tense  of  on-) lagan,  to  dash  or  beat  against. 

Lac.  Tour  worship  knows,  I ever  was  accounted 

TUe  most  dr bosh'd,  ami  please  you  to  remember. 

Every  day  drunk  too,  for  yoor  worship's  credit, 

1 broke  the  butler's  bead  too. 

ivEU.  No,  Iwv  Pailaird, 

I do  remember  yet,  that  nwlnlght,  thou  wast  beaten. 

And  Hrdst  hefore  the  buUcr ; a black  jack 
Maying  upon  tlicr  furiously,  I MW  it . 

I saw  thee  scatter'd,  rogue. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Alone.  7’Aoowu,  act  ii.  SC.  'i. 

That  done,  awhile  they  made  a halt 
To  view  tin-  ground,  and  where  th'aaaault : 

Thru  rail'd  a council,  which  was  beat, 

By  liege  or  onslaught,  to  invest 
Tire  enemy  ; and  'twas  agreed 
By  storm  und  aw  taught  to  proceed. 

Butler’s  Hudihras,  part  L can.  hi. 

ANSON,  a county  of  North  America,  in  North 
Carolina,  Fayette  district.  On  the  N.  is  Mecklen- 
burgh  county,  on  the  E.  Bladen  and  Cumberland 
counties. 

ANSPACII,  a district  in  Franconia,  now,  for  the 
most  part,  included  in  the  circles  of  the  Rezat  and  the 
Upper  Danube.  It  was,  formerly,  a distinct  princi- 
pal'll v,  governed  by  a margrave ; but  the  recent  geo- 
4*2 
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AN-  graphical  and  topographical  changes  that  have  taken 
SPACH.  place  oil  the  continent  have  entirely  altered  its  original 
“ divisions  and  bailiwics,  of  which  there  were  fifteen.  In 
ritER.  the  year  1J91  the  last  margrave  retireilto  England,  and 
WRSTfiK.  the  principality  became  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom 
> of  Prussia.  Since  that  time  it  has  repeatedly  changed 
its  masters.  In  ISOti  Buonaparte  gat  e it  to  Bavaria  ; 
mid  subsequent  treaties  have  confirmed  its  annexation 
to  that  kingdom  j an  indemnity  having  been  given  to 
Prussia  elsewhere.  According  to  its  original  extent , it 
contained  a surface  of  about  1 ,800  square  miles,  with 
a population  of  252,295  inhabitants  ; of  whom,  from 
8,000  to  9,000  were  Jews.  The  established  religion 
is  the  Lutheran. 

Christian  Frederic,  the  last  margrave,  rendered  this 
district  a very  great  service,  by  the  introduction  of 
various  agricultural  and  other  improvements ; parti- 
cularly in  the  breed  of  horses,  having  been  intermixed 
with  the  English  breed,  and  oxen  anil  cows  with  those 
of  Switzerland.  Great  numbers  of  fat  oxen  are  annually 
exported  to  Alsace,  and  other  places  j and  immense 
quantities  of  com  to  various  parts  of  Europe.  Fruit, 
wine,  and  hops,  are  cultivated  here  with  considerable 
advantage  ■,  and  there  are  several  flourishing  manufac- 
tures in  the  different  towus  of  which  the  district  is 
composed. 

The  capital,  or  chief  town,  also  called  Axsritu, 
or  Aksbach,  is  situated  on  the  Lower  Kezat,  about  30 
miles  from  .Nuremberg  ; and  contains  a population, 
including  the  adjacent  communes,  of  about  12,000 
inhabitants.  It  lias,  within  these  ten  or  eleven  years, 
been  created  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  Ilczat,  In 
Bavaria,  and  at  the  same  time  the  head  of  a district, 
which  contains  126  square  miles,  and  14,000  inhabit- 
ants. This  city  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  Gumbredt  , 
son  of  Duke  Gosbert  I.,  who  founded  here  a monastery 
of  Benedictine  monks,  which  was  secularized  in  16S3. 
During  the  existence  of  the  monastery,  from  those 
causes  which  were  the  means  before  the  reformation 
of  laying  the  foundation  of  many  towns,  Anspach 
gradually  advanced  in  extent  and  population.  Houses 
rose  in  succession  ruundthe  convent,  till  the  town  was 
purchased  by  the  margravcof  Nuremberg.  There  arc  still 
some  interesting  objects  to  lie  seen  in  this  town,  par- 
ticularly the  prince's  castle  and  gardens,  the  church  of 
St.  John,  in  which  arc  the  tombs  of  the  funner  princes ; 
an  orphan-school,  and  an  hospital.  There  is  also  an 
academy,  consisting  of  six  classes,  with  an  inspector, 
three  professors,  and  five  other  teachers.  The  prince's 
library  is  very  valuable,  containing  upwards  of  15,000 
volumes.  It  hud  also  a collection  of  medals,  but  these 
have  been  removed  to  Berlin.  The  town  has  a respect- 
able manufactory  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  besides 
those  of  earthenware,  white  lead,  and  playing-cards, 
and  is,  upon  the  whole,  a well-governed  place. 

ANSTEY,  a small  township  in  the  county  of 
Leicester,  about  four  miles  from  that  city,  and  100 
from  London. 

AN9TRUTHER  EASTER,  annul  burgh  and  parish 
of  Scotland,  in  Flfeshire,  10  miles  from  St.  Andrew’s, 
containing  a population  of  about  1,000  persons.  It  is 
remarkable  chiefly  for  its  harbour,  which  is  deemed  the 
finest  on  the  E,  coast  of  the  country. 

Anstrctukk  Wester,  a borough,  parish,  and  sea- 
port of  Scotland,  in  the  countv  of  Fife,  23  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  on  the  N,  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  To 


this  parish  is  annexed  the  Isle  of  May ; and  the  borough,  AN9TRU- 
in  conjunction  with  Austruther  Easter,  Croil,  Pitten-  THER 
weem.and  Kilrcnny,  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  WESTER. 
The  inhabitants,  about  393  in  number,  export  lobsters  ANSWER, 
to  various  parts,  particularly  to  London,  Edinburgh,  and  v ‘ ^ i 
Glasgow.  They  ulso  catch  white  fish  in  abundance. 
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A.  8.  Anbj-yapian  : of  un- 
settled etymology.  And  in 
Gothic  npi>ears  to  have  had 
the  force  of  the  Latin.  Con- 
tra. Swarian,  I doubt  not 
(says  Th wakes) , signified  pri- 


A.VSWEU,  c. 

An'swer,  ». 

An'swerablb, 

An'swkrably, 

An'swerabukxess, 

A.y'swf.rer. 
milively,  to  speak. 

To  speak  in  return  or  opposition  to  any  thing  before 
spoken : to  any  thing  before  ollirmed  or  required,  or 
demanded. 

To  reply  to  in  speech  or  writing ; and  so-— to  account 
for,  to  excuse,  or  justify.  And  also 
To  satisfy  the  expectations  or  demands ; to  serve, 
or  accomplish  the  aims,  purposes,  or  intentions. 

To  be  or  act  in  return  to  any  thing,  in  compliance 
with,  in  accommodation,  proportion,  or  relation  to. 

fa  ye  kynsr  of  France  Write  J>U,  he  answered^  )vr  to, 
at  he  badde  hym  self  loud  y now,  and  tresour  a)  so. 

H.  flfcwwhr,  p.  33* 

He  went  tu  f>e  kyng  of  France,  & ichnrcd  him  lus  re  so  ns, 
hoiyh  ycr  ordtUDM  J-er  duxepem  gaf  rrspoos. 
liifor  Sir  WUliam  duzepent  gaf  annsert, 

ll.&rttHHv,  p.  141. 

Flore nt  hove  so  *1m>u  be  to  wlte 
OfBrancbus  ileathc,  men  shall  respite 
As  nowc  u»  take  am-ti  icnient, 
lie  so  thou  stood?  in  iudgcinent 
Upon  certain®  condirinn. 

That  tl i on  vnto  a question, 

Whichc  i shall  aake,  sbalt  answer. 

Gower,  Co n.  A.  book  i. 


That  thou  shall  sale  rpon  this  molile, 

That  all  women  leucsft  wolde 
Be  soueraine  of  tunas  loue. 

For  what  woman  is  no  ahoue. 

Slut  hath  as  whosaitb,  all  hir  will. 

And  riles  maie  she  nought  fulfill 
What  thlnge  were  hir  leurst  bauc. 

With  this  answer  thou  shall  sauc 

Thy  selfc,  and  otlicr  wise  nought.  Id,  Jb . 

Our  holy  liuyng  music  Hjrree  with  so  holy  a profession.  You 
must?  nodes  be  nnswcrabU  vnto  yr»ur  hie  priest*,  and  hi*  law*’,  in 
yourc  conucrsarinn.  Vdall.  Paul  to  the  lit  bruit,  c.  xii. 

Tliy  profession  is  of  hrjrh  excellent ye,  hut  to  frame  thy  self  ann- 
swerahly  like  rnto  it,  thou  hast  nede  much  diliirvntly  to  watch® 
about  th«e.  Id.  Paul  to  Timethie,  c.  vi. 

And  thus  as  I told  you,  mneeminge  this  pece  of  good  abearing : 
tills  good  miuteerrr  hath  here  borne  himself  so  wcl,  y*  soio  part  lie 
am wt  nth  with  vntroutb,  snra  part  he  asuwertth  a great  deal  lesw  tbs 
half, & *om  part  ncuer  a dcale.  If  ini'  he  contet  to  take  this  fashion 
for  answering  : let  ani  ina  make  the  against  me  as  many*  bookes  aa 
Ik*  wyl,  & put  in  what  matter  be  list,  & I shnl  ncurr  node  to  stiull 
much  for  an  answer % hut  mai  make  smurmtothcal  shortcly  & short 
icough,  and  answer  a log  bolt  fcn  space  of  one  paper  leaf**. 

Sir  Thomas  A lore's  Weeks,  fo.  9W,  C.  1. 

Prince.  The  man,  I do  assure  you,  is  not  bear?, 

Fur  I my  self*  at  this  time  have  im ploy’d  lum  r 
And  slu-rife,  I will  engage  my  word  to  thee. 

That  I will  by  tomorrow  dinners  time. 

Send  him  tn  'answer  tliee,  or  any  man. 

For  any  thing  he  shall  he  charged  u ithsll . 

And  so  let  me  entreat  you,  leave  the  bouse. 

She.  I will,  my  lord : there  are  two  gentlemen 

Ilnur  in  thisroHbrric  lost  three  hundred  markes. 

Prince.  It  may  be  So : if  he  Kane  robh’d  these  men. 

He  Jiholi  be  answerable  : and  ao  farewell. 

Shakespeare's  K.  Henry  IV.  part  i. 
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Exceeding  wrath  thereat  vu  BlamJamotir, 

And  gan  this  bitter  aniwrre  to  him  make ; 

“ Too  foolish  P&rldcll ! that  fayrrat  floure 
Wouldst  gather  fain?,  and  yrt  no  poinc*  vouldsttake : 

But  not  so  easlc  will  1 Iter  forsake. 

This  hand  her  wonne,  this  band  uliall  her  defend." 

Spenser's  Fair  it  Qurcnt,  book  «v.  c.  2. 

stniwerable  whercanto  was  that  lieroieal  determination  of  Luther, 
who,  after  his  engagements,  against  all  threats  and  dissuasions, 
would  go  into  the  city  of  Worms,  though  there  were  as  many  devils 
in  it  os  tiles  upon  their  houses.  Bp.  Haiti  Balm  of  Gilead. 

The  three  kinds  of  ancient  hunting,  which  distinctly  require  fleet  • 
nease,  scent,  and  strength,  are  completely  performed  in  this  county 
by  a breed  therein,  which  arc  answerab /you al'rfied. 

Fuller '*  Worthies,  Lineotnikire. 

And  he  came,  and  abode  in  a city  of  Galilee,  called  Nazareth, 
that,  in  the  very  place  of  his  dwelling,  there  might  be  an  allusion 
to  that  style  or  title,  which  is  frequently  given  to  him  of  the  pro- 
phets, by  whom  he  is  called  Nctzar:  so  as,  out  of  tbis  ground,  the 
apjicllation  which  is  given  him  of  a Xoxarcne,  however  it  be,  ob- 
jected to  him,  by  way  of  reproach,  is  rather  a notable  proof  of  his 
antuerablenrss  to  that  prediction  of  the  prophets. 

Bp.  Haiti  Paraphrase  an  Matthew. 

If  ever  any  design  was  unfortuonlely  executed,'  it  must  be  that  of 
this  answerer , who,  when  he  would  have  it  observed,  that  the  au- 
thor's wit  is  none  of  his  own,  is  able  to  produce  but  three  instances, 
two  of  them  are  mere  trifles,  and  all  three  manifestly  false. 

Swifts  .dpologtf. 

Think  upon  voiar  last  hour,  and  do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
other  people's  faults,  hut  leave  them  llu-re  where  they  must  1*  an- 
#i pered  for.  IfsMS,  on  Sr  If -Know  ledge. 

When  a man  asks  me  a question,  I hare  it  in  my  power  to  an- 
swer, or  he  silent ; to  answer  softly  or  roughly,  in  terms  of  respect, 
or  in  terms  of  contempt.  Beattie's  Ku ay  oh  Truth. 

The  windows  answering  each  other,  we  could  just  discern  the 
glowing  horizon  through  them— a circumstance  which,  bowevrr 
trivial  in  description,  has  a beautiful  effect  in  landscape. 

Gilpin  s Tour  to  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland,  tyr. 

If  I pay  money  to  a banker’s  servant,  the  hanker  is  answerable 
for  it : if  I pay  it  to  a clergyman’s  or  a physician’s  servant  whose 
usual  business  it  is  not  to  receive  money  for  bis  master,  and  lie 
embezzles  it,  I must  pay  it  over  again. 

Ulachstone  s Cammentariet, 

ANT, «.  \ Ant,  or  Emmett;  contracted  and 

Ant'hill.  / corrupted  from  the  A.  S.  CEmeetr, 
Emet.  Skinner.  In  Ger.  Aineis,  Aincissc,  so  called 
(says  Wachter),  a fugastii,  because  it  is  never  idle  : 
from  mcisse, idleness ; and  A. prefixed  " otium  negat." 
In  A.  S.  Amer,  is,  instructu,  furnished,  provided,  from 
the  verb  Amcrnn. 

You  might  bane  scnc  them  throng  ont  of  the  town : 

Like  anti,  when  they  do  spoilc  the  bing  of  come. 

For  winter's  dred,  which  they  benre  to  their  den : 

When  the  black  swarm  Creeps  ouer  all  the  fields. 

Ami  thwart  the  grutt  by  strait  pathes  drags  their  pray  : 
Tbe  great  graines  then  soni  on  tbeir  ahonldcn.  truss?, 
Some  driue  the  troupe,  some  chailice  eke  the  slow  : 

That  with  their  tranail  chafed  is  cche  pallie. 

Surrey  Atoms,  book  ir. 
On  ev’ry  tide  arc  teen  descending  down, 

Tliick  swarms  of  Souldiers  louden  from  the  Town. 

Thus,  in  Battalia,  march  embodv’d  .inti, 
fearful  l of  Winter,  and  of  future  Wonts, 

Tinrade  the  Corn,  and  totlwir  Cells  conrcy 
The  plunder’d  Forragc  of  their  yellow  Prey, 

Tim  sable  Troop*,  along  the  narrow  Tricks, 

Scarce  bear  tbe  weighty  Burthen  on  their  Backs: 

Some  set  their  Shoulders  to  the  pond'rous  Grain ; 

Some  guard  the  Spoil,  some  lash  the  lagging  Train ; 

All  ply  their  scr'nU  Tasks,  and  equal  Toil  sustain. 

JJryden. 

If  a man  meditate  upon  the  universal  frame  of  nature,— the  earth 
with  men  upon  it,  the  divinencM  of  bouIb  excepted,  will  not  seem 
much  other  than  an  ant- Asti,  where  some  anti  carry  corn,  and  some 
carry  tlscir  young,  and  some  go  cuiptyj  and  all  u>  and  fro  a little 
heap  of  dusk  Bacon,  an  Learning. 


Ant,  in  Zoology,  the  popular  name  of  the  Formic® 
of  Linmeus.  There  are  various  .species  of  this  destruc- 
tive insect  ; the  most  curious  of  which  appears  to  be 
the  tenues  fatale.  They  are  all  equally  detrimental  to  v 
the  farmers;  and  various  modes  nave  been  from  time 
to  time  suggested  for  their  destruction.  See  Agri- 
culture and  Entomology,  Piv.  ii. 

Ant  Ecus,  a name  generally  applied  to  little  white 
balls,  found  in  the  nests  of  ants  ; and  supposed  to  be 
their  ova.  /These  are  at  first  of  very  small  dimensions, 
and  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  maggots  ; but  as 
they  increase,  a silken  species  of  skin  appears  com- 
pletely to  envelope  them.  Partridges,  pheasants,  and 
other  birds  consider  them  excellent  food,  and  destroy 
an  infinite  number.  See  Entomology,  Piv.  ii. 

A.vt  Hills  are  the  little  hillocks  which  are  thrown 
up  by  the  ants,  and  in  which  they  brood  to  the  amount 
of  many  thousands  ; sometimes  occupying  a large  por- 
tion of  pasture  lands.  See  as  above. 

A NT  A.  See  Ailanta. 

Anya,  in  Ancient  Architecture,  a pilaster  or  square 
column  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  walls  of  temples, 
und  other  buildings.  M.  Perrault  derives  their  name 
from  ante,  before,  because  placed  in  front  of  walls,  and 
quoins  of  buildings,  for  security.  The  anta  made  a 
projection  from  the  wall  equal  to  one-eighth  of  its 
face,  except  an  ornament  projected  further,  in  which 
case  the  projection  of  the  anta  always  equalled  that  of 
the  ornament.  Vitruvius  calls  those  angular  an  Ur, 
which  have  but  two  face*  out  of  the  wall,  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  placed  at  the  end  of  walls  or  porticos 
w hich  have  three  faces.  Fcstus  confines  the  use  of 
untie  to  the  porches  of  gates  or  doors. 

AN  TAB,  or  Axtiochrttk,  in  Geography,  a town  of 
Syria,  130  miles  8.  W.  of  Piarbck.  und  40  N.  of 
Aleppo.  It  lies  in  E.  Ion.  37*,  2j',  N.  lut.  3fi"  VI' ; 
and  is  supposed  by  some  to  haxe  been  the  Antiodua  tut 
Tauntm  of  the  Romans.  The  town  is  about  a league 
in  circumference,  and  possesses  a singular  appearance, 
being  built  on  two  liills/and  the  interjacent  valley ; on 
the  former  of  w hich  the  dwelling-houses  are  erected, 
in  the  latter  the  shops.  These  have  fiat  roofs,  and  the 
stranger  perceives  the  people  wandering  beneath  him  in 
the  covered  streets,  while  he  imagines  himself  walking 
on  the  ground.  The  river  Sejour,  which  is  conveyed  by 
means  of  aqueducts  to  the  more  elevated  parts,  waters 
the  whole  town.  The  principal  manufactories  consist 
ofeoarse  stamped  calico es/ond  bows  and  arrows,  which 
form  an  essential  article  of  commerce.  Antab  is 
guarded  by  a strong  calstle,  which  is  built  on  a round 
hill,  and  is  environed  by  a deep  moat,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  Several  medals,  bearing  stamps  of  the 
Cappadocian  and  Syrian  monarch*,  ore  occasionally  to 
be  met  with  at  this  place. 

ANTACIDS,  in  Medicine  (from  okti,  against,  and 
acidus,  sharp  or  acid,)  is  a term  applied  to  those  anti- 
dotes which  repel  or  annihilate  stomachic  acids. 

ANT  AC  RIDA,'  or  Axtacrids  (from  asm,  against, 
and  acer,  sharp,)  in  Medicine,  an  antidote  similar  to 
the  above,  being  calculated  to  remove  any  acrimoni- 
ous affection,  which  has  been  generated  either  in  tbe 
whole  corporeal  system,  or  in  particular  parts  of  it. 

ANTiEOPOLlS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a tow  n of 
Egypt,  in  the  Thcbaid,  E.  of  the  Nile,  so  named  from 
Antonis,  who  was  conquered  by  Hercules.  After  the 
age  of  Constantine,  the  Thebaid  bccuiuc  two  provinces. 
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AXT.EO-  nn<l  Antreopolis  was  the  chief  city  of  the  first,  and  a 
roLlS.  bishopric.  It  hail  a noble  temple  in  honour  of  Antaeus, 
— the  portico  of  scinch  remains.  The  columns  were  30 
A-AN-  feet  lone:,  and  five  wide.  The  colours  of  the  ceiling, 
, _ ^ ■ which  was  painted  azure  and  gold,  retain  their  original 
*'  ”**“  beauty.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  Turks  as  a stable 
for  their  herds,  and  there  is  a wretched  town  built  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one,  called  Gann  el  Rebire.  Savar  y’s 
Travels , vol.  i.  p.  560. 

ANTAUJS,  in  Fabulous  Historv,  a giant  of  Libya, 
the  son  of  Terra  and  Neptune,  ile  affirmed  that  he 
would  build  a temple  in  honour  of  his  father  with  the 
skulls  of  his  antagonists,  whom  he  had  defeated,  in 
consequence  of  his  prodigious  strength,  in  wrestling. 
In  n combat  with  Hercules,  the  latter  had  the  advan- 
tage ; but  his  mother  communicated  fresh  vigour  to 
Anto-us  whenever  he  touched  her,  which  Hercules  per- 
ceiving, raised  him  completely  from  txic  ground,  and 
encircling  him  in  his  arms,  crushed  him  to  death. 
Stat.  vi.,  Jtrv.  iii.  88. 

ANTAG'ONY,  *.  A A wi,  against,  contrary  to  $ 

Axtac/oxist,  > and  A-/a.’wa,  agony.  Sec 

Axtagonis'tick.  J Agony. 

Struggle  against,  opposition,  resistance. 

An  apostate  idolater,  wln-ther  husband  or  wife  seducing,  vn  to 
die  bv  ill*  decree  of  God,  Dent.  xiii.  6, 9.  that  marriage  therefore 
God  ftimsrlf  disjoin*  t for  ovbcra  born  idolaters,  the  moral  rrason 
of  tbeir  dangerous  keeping,  and  the  ineomiunnkablc  a*ttig<my  that 
»*  between  Christ  and  Belial,  will  lie  sufficient  to  enforce  tbr  oom- 
mamlnjent  of  thnw*  two  inspired  reformere  Ezra  and  Nchetuiah,  to 
pat  an  idolater  away,  as  well  under  the  gospel. 

Alt! ton’s  Dec.  and  Du.  of  Divorce, 
Fair  daughter,  and  thou  son  and  grandchild  both. 

High  proof  ye  now  have  given  to  be  the  race 
Of  Satan  (for  I glory  in  the  name, 

.intngonut  of  Heaven’s  Almighty  King.) 

Mi/to  us  Par.  Lost,  book  X. 

As  the  controversial  on  every  subject  grew  daily  warmer,  men 
united  themselves more  intimately  with  their  friends,  and  separated 
themselves  wider  from  tlieir  antagonist*. 

Hums'  History  of  England. 
Prac.  His  valour  will  take  cold,  put  on  your  doublet. 

Com.  His  valour  will  keep  cold,  you  are  deceived ; 

And  relish  tuncli  the  Bweeter  in  our  ears  j 
It  may  be  too,  in  the  ordinance  of  nature, 

Their  valours  are  not  yet  so  combatant. 

Dr  truly  on l agonistic,  as  to  fight. 

life  Jon* on's  Mag.  Lady,  act  Hi.  SC.  4. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  observes,  that  a well  written  book,  compared 
with  its  rivals  aud  antagonists , l»4ikr  Muses’  srrpenl,  that  imme- 
diately su  allowed  up  and  devoured  those  of  the  F.pyptians. 

Spectator,  No.  10. 

Antagonist  Mrscr.ES  (from  urn,  against,  and 
«7 uttngto,  I contend),  in  Anatomy,  are  muscles  which 
operate  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other. 

ANTALK  ALINES,  in  Medicine,  remedies  which  are 
made  use  of  in  order  to  neutralize  alkalis. 

ANT  AN  ACLASIS,  in  Rhetoric,  (from  a*»7«,  against  j 
and  ui’o\-\au',  reverberor,  I reverberate,  strike  again,) 
a repetition  of  the  same  word,  in  a different  significa- 
tion, as,  “ Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  “ Live 
while  you  live,  the  epicure  will  say."  It  also  means  a 
return  to  the  same  matter,  at  the  conclusion  of  a long 
parenthesis. 

ANTANDROS,  Apoixoxia,  Assos,  Cimmeria,  or 
Eooxis,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Troas,  in 
Asia  Minor.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  the  arsenal 
of  the  Cimmerians  for  upwards  of  n century.  Near 
this  place,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  yEneas  built 


his  fleet.  Servius  affirms  that  the  people  of  Andros,  ANTAN- 
during  their  revolt,  were  driven  from  that  bland,  and  I)Kos* 
built  Antamlnm.  In  its  vicinity  is  Alexandria,  the  hill  j^xa- 
where  Paris  is  supposed  to  have  sat  and  adjusted  the  VaRE. 
difference  between  the  three  contending  goddesses  re- 
specting  their  pre-eminence  in  beauty.  Some  authors 
fix  a town  of  tins  name  at  the  Ixottom  of  Mount  Ida, 
and  give  its  name  to  a chain  of  mountains,  extending 
from  Troy  to  the  sea  coast. 

ANTARCTIC  K,  adj.  l Avrt,  against,  and  Aprrov, 
Arctic*.  J the  Rear. 

And  o(  llu*  world  »o  round  within  that  rolling:  case. 

Two  point*  Uwrv  be  that  neuer  inouc,  but  firmly  kepc  their 
place 

The  tone  we  see  al  way,  the  tothcr  stand*  object. 

Against  the  same,  riruiding  just  the  ground  by  line  direct; 

Which  by  iuiflginarion,  drnwac  from  the  one  to  tli’  other 
Tourhrth  the  centre  of  rite  earth,  for  way  there  U none  other; 

Aud  thrxc  he  ruble  the  poles,  <Jc*rridc  by  starre*  not  bright 
Art  ike  tlie  one  northward  wc  sec,  antartih-  thothcr  bight. 

Wyatt,  p.  3«d. 

Sea  lw  had  search'd  aud  land, 

Frmn  Edeu  over  Puntus  and  the  |kki1 
Mwot'is,  up  beyond  llu?  river  Ob  j 
Downward  iu  tar  antarctic. 

Milton's  Par.  Lost,  book  ix. 

To  yon  who  live  in  chill  degree, 

As  map  informs,  of  fifty-three. 

And  do  not  murh  for  cold  atone, 

Bv  bringing  thither  fifty- r*ne. 

Mcthink*  all  climes  should  be  alike, 

From  tropic  cr’n  to  pole  artiqur , 

Since  you  have  such  a constitution 
As  no  where  suffer  diminution. 

Dry  den's  Epistle  vii. 

Some  pious  drops  the  restless  vagrants  shed. 

And  nnw  afresh  their  wing’d  effusion  spread ; 

Askance,  or  crow  the  broad  Pacific  deep, 

Obliquely  north  the  floating  squadrons  sweep ; 

Still  arctic  ply  to  reach  the  froren  pole. 

Now  Irarry’d  on  Sonuatiau  tempests  roll. 

Brooke*  Vniv.  Beauty,  book  iv. 

Antarctic  Folk,  in  Geography  (of  nm,  contra,  and 
apsrros,  ursa,  bear.)  being  opposite  to  the  arctic  pole, 
denoteg  the  opposite  end  of  the  earth's  axis,  or  the 
south  pole.  The  stars  near  this  pole  are  not  visible  in 
our  horizon. 

The  Antarctic  Circle  is  one  of  the  smaller  circles 
of  the  sphere,  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  distant  from 
the  south  pole  23°,  3C/. 

ANTARES,  in  Astronomy,  the  Scorpion’s  heart,  a 
fixed  star  of , the  first  magnitude,  in  the  constellation 
of  Scorpio.  See  Astronomy,  Div.  ii. 

ANTATO,  or  Antalose,  u town  of  Abyssinia,  ca- 
pital of  the  province  of  Enderta,  and  containing  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  but  a poor  place,  as  far ’as 
relates  to  its  houses,  which  are  mere  tents ; but  is  the 
residence  of  the  Ras,  whose  palace  is  respectable. 

ANTAVARE,  or  Axtavahts,  in  Geography,  a pro- 
vince of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  lying  in  S.  hit. 

*1*  St/;  and  bounded  by  the  province  and  cape  of 
Manousi.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  a vast 
quantity  of  rice  5 which,  were  it  not  for  the  natural 
unhealthiness  of  the  dim  ate,  would  prove  an  invaluable 
article  of  commerce.  Bananas,  honey,  sugar  canes, 
and  yams,  may  lie  added  to  the  natural  productions  of 
Antavarc.  The  slave  trade  is  still  ext?rcised  here  in  all 
its  cruelty  ; and  the  unfortunate  victims  are  principally 
brought  from  the  island  of  Comorro.  The  river  Manan- 
znri,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Auibohitsiuene, 
runs  through  the  province  in  a 8.  E.  direction. 
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ANTAXJ-  ANTAXIMES,  a province  on  the  S.E.  const  of 
MES.  Madagascar,  which  was  formerly  much  resorted  to  by 
~~  Europeans,  but  has  of  late  been  neglected  by  them, 
CEDE  0,1  account  the  badness  of  the  roadstead.  Antaxi- 
v_  ^ , mes  is  watered  by  a great  many  fine  streams  ; but  the 
v inland  navigation  is  hazardous.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions are  rice  and  cattle  j and  tlic  country  is  said  to 
be  more  free  from  marshes  than  most  other  parts  of 
Madagascar. 

ANTE,  or  Evtf.,  in  Heraldry,  pieces  engrafted  into 
each  other,  in  the  manner  of  dove-tails,  swallow-tails, 
or  the  like. 

ANTEAMBULONES,  in  Antiquity,  state  servants 
employed  to  walk  first  to  dear  the  way  for  persona  of 
rank. 

ANTECEDE',  r. 

Axtkc  f/ df.nce, 

Antece'dency, 

Axteck'oent,  n. 

Antece'dext,  adj. 

A.\TECEnAX/EOCH, 

Axteces'sor, 

You  myc  tliot  entry  cOponcion  grncth  a new  right  Met  UiUth 
away  the  iiunari  tytlv,  yet  yon  fc'.yd  before  y'  this  oflporicum  nei- 
ther gcnclh  nor  am  geue  any  right,  whittle  cflclusion  tx  manifestly 
repugnant  to  tlie  antecedent,  dirrforr  yon  must  be  nnsweirit  (hut, 
if  nolliynge  I at  geuen,  nothyngc  is  taken  awny. 

Halt.  Ay  rig  Henry  F»  fo.  73. 

And  th  antecedent  ehall  you  fyrule  us  true  when  you  rede  ouer  my 
letter  as  himself  can  uut  sav  nay,  Imt  that  the  eonsCL-usyon  is  formal. 

Sir  That.  More'*  Worker,  fo.  1115.  c.  2. 

Wherfure  Linrys,  ltyitge  of  Friumce,  desyrous  of  that  jntmyitrr, 
whiebe  of  lute  cl  ayes  belonged  tubes  an  trressonra  am!  progrnrtmirs, 
sought  besdy  the’  wares  mid  ineaoea  to  haue  this  el  tilde  Ricliarde 
ruder  his  tuysaiou  and  gydyngc.  Fa  by  an,  p.  187. 

Such  things  os  do  not  at  nil  ciepend  upon  external  circumstances 
neither,  nor  arc  caused  by  things  natural  anteetding,  but  by  some 
supernatural  power;  I say,  when  such  future  events  as  these  arc 
foretold,  and  accordingly  come  to  pass,  this  can  l>c  ascribed  to  no 
other  hut  such  n Iking  it*  comprehends,  sways,  and  governs  all ; 
and  is,  by  a peculiar  priri  ledge,  or  prerogative,  of  its  own  nature, 
Omniscient.  Cttdsrortfta  Intellectual  System . 

After  llsc  child  hath  learned  perfectly  the  eight  parts  of  speech, 
let  bira  then  learn  the  light  joining  together  of  substantive*  with 
adjectives,  the  noun  with  the  verb,  Utc  relative  with  tl»c  antecedent. 

Ax  hasn't  SeheHil-meutrr. 

I hare  proved  from  Scriplme,  and  because  I have  attested  it  with 
the  Cutbofkk  testimony  of  (he  primitive  fathers,  calling  Epiiicopa- 
dc,  the  Apostolatc,  and  bishops  successor*  of  St*  Peter  In  parti- 
cular; and  of  all  the  Apostle*  in  general  in  their  ordinarie  offices 
in  which  they  were  aupcriuur  to  the  LX  XU.  the  ante* mars  of  the 
Presbyter*  te.  Fay  Ur a Epiaoycty  /inerted. 

Many  tribes  of  animals,  acknowledged  to  he  all  of  the  same 
aperies,  derive  from  nature  a much  more  remarkable  distinction 
of  genius,  than  what,  antecedent  to  Custom  and  education,  appears 
to  lake  place  among  men.  Smith' a H ealth  of  NaiUaa. 

Where  antecedents,  concomitant*,  awl  consequent#,  causes  and 
effects,  signs,  and  things  signified,  subjects  mul  adjuncts  are  neces- 
sarily connected  with  each  other,  we  may  infertile  causes  from  tlui 
elects,  Juul  effects  from  causes,  the  antecedents  from  tLc  conse- 
quents, as  well  os  consequent*  from  antecedents,  Ac.;  and  thereby 
be  pretty  certain  of  many  tilings  both  past,  present,  and  to  come. 

Wat  la' a Logic  k. 

The  salvation  of  men  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  is  and  ought  to 
be  ascribed  primarily  to  the  antecedent  Iotc  and  original  essential 
goodness  of  the  Father  Almighty.  Clarke’s  Sermons. 

, " ben  wc  were  enemies  [saith  St.  Paul] , wc  were  reconciled  unto 
God  by  tlic  death  of  hi*  Son : Wb  nwe  were  enemies,  that  implies 


Ante,  before,  and  cedo, 
[to  go. 

To  go  before,  in  space 
l or  time.  The  more  com* 
I mon  verb  is,  to  precede. 


God  antecedently  to  any  man’s  conversion  to  hare  been  appeased,  ANTE- 
and  become  favourably  disposed  toward  all  men.  CEDE. 

liar  rote's  Sermons.  — 

He  [Lord  Coventry]  ended  hi*  days  in  Durham-home,  in  the  ANTI> 
Strand,  near  l^m.ton,  on  the  1 4th  dan.  ut  sixteen  hundred  thirty  and  DATE, 
nine,  and  »u  tinned  In  the  church  of  Crome  D'abitot,  on  the  first 
of  Marrh  following,  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  lord  keeper 
about  l '»  years,  if  it  be  not  more  proper  to  say,  that  dignity  had 
enjoyed  him  so  long.  His  front  niwl  presence  did  bespeak  a vene- 
rable regard  not  iafcriur  to  any  of  his  antecessors . 

H'o'td's  .it hen.  (Iron. 

ANTECEDENT AL  CALCULUS.  See  ANTECE- 
DENT At.  A.NAI.YHIH, 

ANTECEDENTLY,  in  Astronomy.  A planet  is  said 
to  move  in  anteccilcntia  when  it  appears  to  proceed 
westward , contrary  to  the  usual  course  or  order  of  the 
signs,  ns  from  Taurus  to  Aries  ; and  it  is  said  to  move 
in  consequentia,  when  it  proceeds  forward  or  eastward 
from  Aries  towards  Taurus. 

ANTECURSORES,  in  Antiquity,  a party  of  horse 
sent  before  an  army  to  select  the  best  roads,  fix  upon 
a place  for  encamping,  and  gain  any  intelligence  that 
might  be  useful. 

ANTEDATE,  e.  1 Ante,  before,  ami  datum, 

Ax'tedatk,  n.  J given  ; from  do,  to  give,  fciee 

Date. 

To  date  before  the  time,  to  anticipate. 

So  we  win  of  doubtful  Fair  ; 

And  if  good  she  to  us  meant. 

We  that  good  shall  antedate  ; 

Or  if  iU,  that  ill  prevent. 

Andrew  Morrell,  in  EUis,  v.  ill.  p.  297. 

SroR.  To  doubt, 

Is  worse  than  to  have  lost ; and  to  detpolr, 

1»  but  to  antedate  those  miseries 
That  must  fall  on  us. 

Massinger's  J)uke  of  Milan,  act  i.  *C.  3. 

Ignorantly  thankful  creature  ! thou  bcgg'et  in  mch  a way,  that  by 
what  would  appear  an  antedated  gratitude,  if  it  were  not  a OMgnka 
action,  the  manner  of  thy  petitioning,  beforehand,  rewards  the  grant 
of  tliy  request.  Hoyle's  Occasional  Rc/Uetions,  SCC.  I . ref.  1. 

He  [Mr.  Murray]  got  a warrant  to  he  an  carl,  which  was  signed 
at  Newcastle.  Yet  ho  got  tlic  king  to  antedate  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  signed  at  Oxford,  to  get  the  precedence  of  some  whom  he 
hated  ; but  bo  did  not  pass  it  under  the  great  *ral  during  t)uU  king's 
life  : hut  diJ  it  after  hi*  death : so  his  warrant,  not  bitaf  pawed, 
died  with  the  king.  Hu  end's  awn  Timer. 

Andromache ! my  soul’s  far  better  part, 

Why  with  untimely  sorvows  heaves  thy  heart  ? 

No  hostile  hand  can  antedate  my  doom, 

1111  fate  condemns  me  to  the  silent  tomb. 

Fix’d  b.  the  term  of  all  the  race  of  earth. 

Pope.  Iliad  Gih,  v.  624. 

Antedate,  in  Commerce,  is  to  date  letters,  or  a 
bill  or  note,  prior  to  the  actual  transaction  taking 
place,  which  U (sometimes  of  serious  consequence  to 
business.  In  France,  it  was  once  customary  to  endorse 
bills  of  exchange  merely  with  a name  on  the  back,  so 
that  they  could  be  antedated  at  pleasure,  which  caused 
much  inconvenience  in  case  of  failures,  aiul  was  put 
an  end  to  in  1653,  by  the  regulation*  for  commerce, 
which  enacted,  that  signatures  without  dates  on  the 
buck  of  kills  of  exdiungc,  should  not  be  considered  as 
orders  ; and  antedates  are  liuble  to  the  same  punish- 
ment as  forgeries. 

Antedate,  is  also  used  in  Law,  to  express  a false 
date  prior  to  the  real  one  being  affixed  to  a bond, 
writing,  act,  deed,  or  bill. 
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ANTEDILUVIANS. 


ANTEDI-  ANTEDILU'VIAN,  n.  Ante  is  used  in  compo- 

LUVIAP?.  Antkdim/vian,  o<{|,  V sition  with  many  common 

v— Antkli/cax.  J words,  without  altering 

their  signification. 

Ante,  before,  and  diluvium , a deluge,  from  diluo,  to 
wash  away. 

Before  the  flood,  or  deluge. 

Ante,  before,  and  lucco,  to  shine,  to  be  light. 

Before  the  light  of  day. 

When  die  day  of  desolation  Mini  I come  upon  the  city  and  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  will  be  ns  thoughtless  and  uncon- 
cerned, and  ns  unprepared  for  it,  ns  the  multdilaviaut  were  for  the 
flood  in  the  days  of  Noah.  Port  rut' t /.return. 

The  Binners  of  the  antediluvian  world,  abusing  the  long  space  of 
one  hundred  raid  twenty  years  which  he  Allowed  for  their  repent- 
ance, perished  at  the  end  of  it  without  merer.  Id. 

Antediluvians  (of  ante,  before,  and  diluvium,  a 
deluge),  the  general  name  that  has  been  given  in 
history  to  that  portion  of  mankind  which  existed  be- 
fore the  Noachian  flood.  In  our  Historical  Division, 
vol.  ix.  p.  1,  &c.  we  have  given  the  only  authentic  chain 
of  events  belonging  to  this  period,  from  the  Mosaic 
narrative.  A few  particulars  illustrative  of  the  religion, 
polity,  longevity,  and  chronology  of  the  Antediluvian 
world,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  in  this 
place,  and  will  enable  us  to  notice  some  of  the  more 
recent  contributions  to  this  obscure  part  of  human 
history. 

Religion.  The  religion  of  the  Antediluvians  can,  at  no  period, 
be  regarded  ns  purely  natural,  or  that  of  unassisted 
reason.  Although  it  soon  presented  the  same  im- 
portant distinction  between  that  which  was  revealed, 
or  preserved  in  its  revealed  state,  and  that  which  was 
corrupted  by  tradition,  which  has  been  seen  in  the 
history  of  all  succeeding  ages,  it  supplies  no  proof  of 
th^jristence  of  any  true  religion  amongst  men,  which 
it^Fnot  of  divine  origin,  and  sustained  by  the  ob- 
servance of  God's  own  appointed  means.  If  the  ritual 
of  the  true  religion  was  at  this  time  simple,  so  is  that 
of  the  far  more  perfect  dispensation  of  Christianity.  On 
the  other  hand,  though  “ violence”  and  evil  passions 
abounded  amongst  the  degraded  Cainites,  and  finally 
produced  universal  corruption,  we  have  no  authenti- 
cated instances  of  idolatry  before  the  flood. 

Sacrifice!.  Upon  the  principle  that  all  is  vain  worship  which  God 
has  not  enjoined  (Mark  vii.  v.7),  many  learned  men 
have  contended  that  the  account  of  the  sacrifices  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  furnishes  strong  proof  of  the  divine  institution 
of  that  rite.  It  is  certain,  that  it  contains  the  only  formal 
instance  of  Antediluvian  worship  j and  the  conduct  of 
Abel  is  brought  forward  as  having  evinced  his  faith  in 
God,  '&c.  Hcb.  xi.  4,  in  which  place  he  is  said  to  have 
offered  “ a more  excellent,”  or,  according  to  WickliOFc's 
Testament,  which  correctly  expresses  the  original 
phrase,  “ a much  more  sacrifice’  (or  much  more  of  a 
sacrifice)  than  Cain.  Warburton,  with  his  characteristic 
warmth  for  his  own  hypothesis,  has  remarked,  that  the 
two  principal  observances  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  being 
those  of  the  sabbath  and  the  sacrifices , as  the  sacred 


historian  is  careful  to  impress  us  with  the  divine  origin  ANTEDI- 
of  the  former,  so  he  would  unquestionably  have  re-  LliVlAN. 
corded  that  of  the  latter,  had  it  been  equally  a fact. 

To  this  it  ha*  been  well  replied,  that  the  one  is , per- 
haps, as  explicitly  recorded  as  the  other.  That  God  Sabbath. 
rested  from  the  work  of  creation  on  the  seventh 
day,  and  blessed  or  hallowed  it,  is  the  reason  for  it* 
observance,  assigned  Exod.  xx.  11. ; and  that  God  in 
some  peculiar,  but  well  known  way  (probably  by  fire 
from  the  shekinah  which  hovered  over  Eden),  blessed, 
and  “ had  respect"  unto  the  offering  of  Abel,  is  as 
distinctly  said.  But  nowhere  have  we  any  express 
command,  for  the  posterity  of  Adam  to  observe  the 
seventh  day  as  holy  until  the  Mosaic  law  was  given  ; 
nor  have  we,  on  the  other  hand,  any  thing  like  those 
traces  of  its  continued  observance  which  we  have  of  the 
practice  and  acceptability  of  sacrificial  rites.  Kennicott 
and  others,  after  Fngius,  contend  that  in  the  opening 
of  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel’s  sacrifices,  o*d»  ¥pD 
ought  not  to  be  rendered  generally  “ in  process  of 
time,”  but  " at  the  appointed  time  or  season.”  (See 
this  subject  very  fully  pursued  by  Dr.  Magee,  in  his 
2d  volume  of  discourses  on  the  Scripture  Doctrines  of 
" Atonement  and  Sacrifice.”) 

That  the  sabbath  was  observed  by  the  pious  Antedi- 
luvians, we  think  is  clear,  from  the  familiarity  with 
which  it  is  introduced  into  the  Jewish  law,  and  the  incon- 
trovertible circumstance  of  a septennial  division  of  time 
having  obtained  over  various  ancient  nations,  totally  un- 
connected with  the  Jews,  and  coeval  with  them  in  their 
origin  as  nations.  Thus  there  appear  to  hove  been 
appointed  means  and  appointed  times  of  divine  worship. 

Perhaps  also  wre  have  a pretty  clear  indication  of 
the  **  presence  of  the  Lord,"  being  more  distinctly  ma- 
nifested in  some  particular  place  or  places  than  others, 
in  the  lamentation  of  Cain,  and  the  remark  of  the  sa- 
cred historian,  Gen.  Iv.  16  j while  the  fact  noticed  at 
the  end  of  the  same  chapter,  '*  Then  began  men  to 
call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,”  would  ar- 
gue both  a social  and  public  profession  of  their  rcli-  Social  re- 
gion. But  Maimonidcs,  and  some  other  critics,  consi-  llgioa. 
dcr  this  to  have  been  a profnne  calling  on  the  Lord. 

The  civil  polity,  or  government  of  the  Antediluvian  CM1  polity 
world,  upfwurs  to  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  purely 
patriarchal,  or  under  the  dominion  of  the  respective 
fathers  of  its  different  tribes ; so  far,  at  least,  os  any 
public  government  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
ercised before  any  notions  of  separate  property  could 
have  been  entertained,  or  any  other  social  distinctions 
were  in  existence,  than  those  which  arose  out  of  the 
greater  manual  strength  or  skill.  And  these  distinc- 
tions, in  the  aggregate  of  numerous  families,  would  he 
pretty  well  equalized.  The  longevity  of  this  period, 
too,  would  strengthen  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  the 
claims  of  this  kind  of  authority.  To  be  an  outcast 
or  vagabond  from  such  society,  we  see  was  a formid- 
able part  of  Cain’s  punishment.  But  the  ,f  mighty 
ones,”  or  tyrants,  that  arc  stated  to  have  arisen  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Antediluvian  history,  hastened 
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ANTED  I-  on  the  work  of  sin  and  slavery,  until  the  Judge  of  all 
I.UVIAN.  garth  interfered  in  the  awful  visitation  of  the  flood. 

There  seems  to  be  no  correct  idea  of  these  44  men  of 
renown"  afforded  us  in  the  common  translation  of 
the  Hiblc  (Gen.  vi.  4,  5),  although  Moses  appears  to 
be  anxious  to  give  us  a correct  impression  of  their 
character,  by  the  several  epithets  under  which  he 
names  them.  1.  D’Vdj  Nephalim — naphal — fallen 
ones  ; apostates  from  the  true  religion  : 7570^6*,  ac- 
cording to  the  LXX,  literally  earth-born.  2.  D’Taa 
Gibborim — gahar — victorious,  heroes  or  conquerors, 
3.  ou?rp  bmk — men  of  name  } deriving  surnames  from 
their  unworthy  deeds  ; men  not  content  with  the  simple 
family  distinctions  of  their  ancestors.  These  are  re- 
presented as  14  filling  the  earth  with  violence,"  and 
greatly  instrumental  in  the  final  ruin  of  their  race. 

The  attainments  of  the  Antediluvians  in  the  arts,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  considerable.  The  smelting  of  me- 
tals is  mentioned,  and  a sort  of  community  (as  wc 
understand  the  sacred  historian),  who,  in  the  time  of 
Tuhal-Cain,  the  seventh  in  descent  from  Adam,  were 
artificers  in  brass  and  iron  (Gen.  iv.  22.)  At  the  same 
period,  and  in  the  same  family,  we  read  of  a remark- 
able proficiency  in  the  science  of  music,  and  the  terms 
used  are  probably  generic  the  one  which  we  render 
“ harp,"  meaning  all  stringed  instruments,  and  the 
other  rendered  “organ,”  all  wind  instruments.  Cain 
himself  is  said  to  have  built  a city,  which  he  named 
after  his  son  ; and,  as  he  had  been  peculiarly  “cursed" 
in  his  former  occupation,  on  account  of  the  murder  of 
Abel,  though  we  can  form  no  notion  of  the  dimensions 
of  this  place,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  an  aversion  to 
agricultural  pursuits  would  partly  impel  him  to  culti- 
vate the  other  arts  and  attainments  for  which  his  family 
so  soon  became  noted.  Josephus  has  some  learned 
fabling  on  the  skill  of  Seth  in  the  science  of  astrono- 
my ; hieroglyphic  pillars  of  his  erection  being,  as  that 
historian  states,  extant  in  his  own  time.  Certain  it  is, 
that  of  all  the  sciences,  astronomy  appears  to  have 
been  early  known  in  great  perfection.  The  astrology 
of  the  Chaldeans  was  the  daughter  of  the  true  science, 
we  cannot  doubt,  if  its  other  parent  were  superstition  ; 
and  the  Hindoo  observations  which  have  been  recently 
known  to  us,  argue  a considerable  and  very  early  ac- 
* quaintancc  with  the  heavens.  The  most  unequivocal 
proof,  however,  of  the  state  of  Antediluvian  science, 
is  found  in  the  celebrated  work  of  Noah,  the  building 
of  the  ark.  This  vessel,  reckoning  IS  inches  only  to 
the  cubit,  by  w hich  it  is  described  (It  has  been  conjec- 
tured by  some  authors,  as  wc  have  seen,  vol.  ix.  p.  8, 
to  have  been  equal  to  22  inches),  would  be  of  the  enor- 
mous burden  of42,4!3tons,  equal  to  about  the  burden 
of  18  of  our  first-rate  men-of- war.  Now,  though  the 
command  to  construct  such  a vessel  in  the  heart  of  a 
continent  might  well  be.  as  it  w;ts,  divine,  and  some 
directions  were  appended  to  the  command  respecting 
its  size  and  structure,  wc  apprehend  that  no  person 
who  has  not  been  professionally  accustomed  to  ship- 
building, in  our  own  times,  would  very'  successfully  en- 
gage in  the  task  of  the  patriarch,  upon  his  instructions ; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  there  was  any  thing 
supernatural  in  his  skill.  In  this  vessel,  as  well  as  the 
4 vast  and  minute’  of  the  mechanism,  several  other 
sciences  would  naturally  be  called  for,  to  ventilate,  en- 
lighten, and  render  it  manageable.  Whether  the  term 
inv  translated*  window,’  do  not  refer  to  some  luminous 
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or  transparent  substance,  the  learned  arc  by  no  means  ANTED  f- 
ogreed.  The  ark,  it  must  be  remembered,  rode  the  LUVIAN. 
most  awful  storm  the  world  ever  knew,  and  though 
divinely  guarded,  it  is  perfectly  analogous  to  the  ways 
of  God  to  suppose  that  the  builder  was  left  to  develops* 
all  fils  own  judgment  and  resources  by  w ay  of  foresight 
and  prudent  care. 

Of  the  warmers  of  the  Antediluvians  we  have  various  Mutters* 
pictures  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  cast ; 
concurring  only  in  the  original  and  universal  happinesa 
of  the  early  period  of  their  history,  and  in  the  general 
licentiousness  that  ultimately  prevailed.  We  have 
seen,  however,  the  awful  instance  of  human  depravity 
exhibited  at  a very  early  period  of  Autediluvian  history, 
in  the  murder  of  Abel  by  his  brother  Cain ; after  „ 
which,  a sense  of  what  teas  right  amongst  men,  seems 
to  have  been  feared  by  him  equally,  perhaps  more,  than 
his  malediction  from  God.  “ Every  one  that  findeth 
me,"  says  he  bitterly,  “ shall  slay  me."  The  sainemixed 
scene  continues  to  be  exhibited  to  us  in  Scripture. 

Lamceh,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  him,  introduces  poly- 
gamy ; and  his  whole  character  is,  at  least,  as  question- 
able as  that  extensive  ancient  and  modern  custom  has 
been  pernicious  to  human  happiness.  But  his  grand- 
son dwelling  in  tents,  and  surrounded  by  a class  of 
successful  shepherds  or  agriculturists,  devoted  to  those 
pursuits  that  Cain  at  first  abandoned,  aud  cheered  by 
the  musical  inventions  of  their  family,  is  at  least  a re- 
lieving picture  ; the  progress  of  the  useful  arts  would 
extract  many  a thorn  from  their  lot,  and  in  their  direct 
application  "to  the  implements  of  husbandry,  peculiarly 
relieve  their  circumstances  as  connected  both  with  the 
curse  of  Cain's  apd  Adam’s  sin.  Wc  find  the  posterity 
of  Seth  remembering  the  latter  at  a much  later  period, 

Gen.  v.  29,  and  anticipating  the  talents  of  Noah,  with 
a view'  perhaps  to  similar  objects. 

The  greatest  moral  fact  in  the  history  of  Antediluv  iun  Final  cur- 
manners,  has  excited  much  controversy  among  biblical  ruplion. 
critics.  It  is  that  recorded,  Gen.  vi.  1,2.  After  trac- 
ing the  posterity  of  Cam  to  Lamcch  (Gen.  iv.),  the 
historian  abandons  that  line  of  the  family  of  Adam,  and 
details  in  the  next  chapter  the  children  of  his  third  son 
•Seth  to  Noah.  Thus  completing  as  much  of  the  literal 
history  of  this  period,  as  God  thought  proper  to  per- 
petuate, he  enters  at  once  upon  the  moral  history  of 
the  later  ages,  in  the  circumstance  alluded  to.  “ The 
sons  of  God,”  mentioned  in  this  text,  were  thought  by 
the  fathers,  almost  unanimously,  to  intend  eitherangcls 
or  the  demons  of  the  heathen  world  (see  the  article 
Avcels  in  this  division),  who  were  represented  by  So- 
crates iis  the  fathers  of  tl»e  heroes  (apud  Platon.  Cra- 
tyl.)  and  as  *‘  all  of  them  born  from  love  either  of  a 
god  with  a mortal  woman,  or  of  mortal  men  w ith  god- 
desses." What  the  priests  had  thus  introduced  into 
the  grossest  parts  of  the  pagan  system,  and  the  philo- 
sophers were  p re  pare  1 1 to  support  and  justify,  the  Jews, 
in  later  ages,  it  is  well  known,  endeavoured  to  prove 
consistent  with  the  Mosaic  account ; and  the  fathers 
rather  exceeded  thim  came  behind  them  in  this  dispo- 
sition. Later  writers,  among  whom  is  the  learned 
Dr.  Wall,  have  imagined,  that  when  men  began  to  mul- 
tiply on  the  earth,  the  chief  men  took  wives  of  all  the 
handsome  poor  women  that  theychose,"  and  “power- 
ful men,"  having  “ unlawful  intercourse  with  inferior 
women,"  the  children  of  this  illicit  cammcrce  were  the 
heroes  and  gotls  of  autiquity  ! Most  modern  critics 
4 o 
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ANTED!-  concur  in  understanding  the  passage  in  question  to  cle- 

LUVIAN.  scribe  a gradual  degeneracy  of  the  pious  race  of  Seth 

N— arising  from  their  matrimonial  connections  with  the 
family  of  Cain,  or  with  the  profane  part  of  mankind, 
and  thus  derive  a useful  but  neglected  lesson  to  the 
church  and  the  world.  From  this  period,  the  decline 
of  religion  and  virtue  was  awfully  acc  elerated — the  cor- 
ruption was  universal  as  it  was  individual  and  almost 
without  exception  : it  Appears  to  us  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly of  a sensual  character,  u they  were  eating  and 
drinking,  marrying,  and  giving  in  marriage,  to  the  day 
that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark.'*  And  the  principal 
cause  of  this  degeneracy  was  the  wrong  exercise  of  their 
own  choice.  44  They  took  them  wives,  of  all  which 
they  chose.”  Idolatry  and  more  refined  rebellion  against 
God  seem  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  greater  ma- 
turity of  the  world.  Eutychius  perpetuates  several  tra- 
ditions of  the  grossness  of  Antediluvian  licentiousness. 

Longevity.  The  longevity  of  the  Antediluvians  has  excited  some 
attention  of  Lite  years,  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  the  population  and  chronology  of  the  world  at  this 
period.  We  have  not  recti  an  absurd  attempt  to  con- 
sider the  scriptural  year  to  have  been  lunar  and  not  solar 
in  another  part  of  this  work  (Hist.  Div.  vol.  ix.  p.  7) 
— whatever  they  were,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  being  of  the  ordinary  length,"*  they  were  prolonged 
to  our  feeble  race  throughout  the  Antediluvian  history 
in undecaving  and  remarkable  vigour ; for  while  Adam, 
who  Introduces  this  period  of  human  history,  died  at 
930,  Noah,  who  closes  it,  reached  950  years  ! There 
can  be  no  question  that  this  great  peculiarity  of  those 
times  bore  materially  on  the  first  benediction  of  man- 
kind (Gen.  i.  28),  on  the  transmission  of  knowledge  of 
every  kind,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  social  union. 

Trtiumu-  That  the  transmission  of  knowledge  would  be  matc- 

*iwii of  riallv  aided  by  such  extraordinary  longevity,  may  be 
aowledgc.  ma(je  to  appear  very  distinctly  in  considering  the  pro- 
bable channels  of  sacred  knowledge  throughout  the 
Antediluvian  period,  and  to  the  times  of  Moses,  the 
first  sacred  historian.  Taking  the  ordinary  calculation 
of  the  Bible  Chronology,  Adam,  who  died  in  the  year 
of  the  world  930,  would  be  contemporary  with  Lamcch, 
the  father  of  Noah,  fifty- six  years  ; and  Shem,  the  son 
of  Noah,  would  he  contemporary  with  Isaac  fifty  years. 
Isaac  was  contemporary  with  Levi  fifty-three  years 
(dying  at  188,  in  the  year  of  the  world  228R),  and 
Levi,  probably  the  longest-lived  of  Jacob's  sons,  was 
the  great  grandfather  of  Moses.  Thus,  through  the 
whole  period  of  Antediluvian  history,  whatever  know- 
ledge was  communicated  to  our  first  parents,  would 
have  to  travel  but  through  one  single  person,  Lamcch, 
to  Noah. 

Population.  Burnet,  in  his  ‘ Theory  of  the  Earth,’  has  supposed 
that  the  first  human  pair  might  have  44  left,  at  the  end 
of  100  years,  or  of  the  first  century,  ten  pair  of  breeders 
(w  hich  is  no  hard  supposition,  he  says),  and  there  would 
arise  firom  these,  in  150  years,  a greater  number  than 
the  earth  was  capable  of } allowing  every  pair  to  mul- 
tiply in  the  same  decuple  proportion  that  the  first  pair 
did.”  He  finally,  therefore,  suggests  a onadraple  mul- 
tiplication only,  and  then  exhibits  the  folio  wing  table  of 
increase  during  the  sixteen  centuries  which,  according 
to  Archbishop  Usher’s  Chronology’,  preceded  the  flood. 


* Ibis  is  well  ascertained  l*y  Dr.  link's,  sod  others,  to  have 
been  reckoned  at  MO  days  »«  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world. 


Cenlnry  ANTED  I- 

I.  10  LUVIAN. 

II.  40  v— ' 

III.  ICO 

IV.  640 

V.  ------  2,560 

VI.  ------  10,240 

VII.  40,960 

VIII.  163,840 

IX.  655,360 

X.  2,621,440 

XI.  10,485,760 

XII.  41,943.040 

XIII.  167,772,160 

XIV.  ------  67 1 ,0R8,6I0 

XV.  2,684,354,560 

XVI.  10,737,418,240 


This  is  one  of  the  most  moderate  calculations  that 
has  ever  been  made  on  the  subject  of  the  population 
of  the  world  at  the  period  of  the  deluge,  and  yet  is 
far  above  the  highest  calculation  of  the  present  num- 
ber of  mankind,  which  has  never,  we  believe,  been 
supposed  to  exceed  fromHOOto  1 ,0CX>  millions.  But  what 
could  the  learned  author  mean  by  the  first  pair  having 
*'  left"  only  ten  pair  of  marriageable  persons  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century;  and  by  omitting  all  their  other  chil- 
dren > Adam  lived,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  a thousand 
years ; and  other  of  the  Antediluvian  patriarchs  had  chil- 
dren, at  regular  intervals,  after  the  age  of  500 j we  can 
baldly,  therefore,  suppose  the  first  parents  of  mankind 
to  have  had  children  only  during  so  short  a period  of 
their  lives.  This  consideration  alone  alters  the  whole 
busts  of  his  reckoning.  Wharton  and  Cockburn  have 
entered  into  similar  calculations,  widely  differing  in 
their  result : but  with  so  many  essential  data  wholly 
wanting,  as  l.A  settled  epoch  at  which  the  deluge  took 
place.  2.  A knowledge  of  the  periods  of  puberty,  ges- 
tation, and  nursing  among  the  Antediluvians.  4 . The 
proportion  of  habitable  land  to  water  on  the  globe,  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  earth’s  surface  before  the 
deluge  j we  apprehend  that  all  such  estimates  must  be 
too  vague  for  any  scientific  or  useful  purpose.  Wc 
particularly  observe,  that  all  the  calculators  111  question 
are  continually  adjusting  their  results  by  a comparison 
with  the  present  condition  and  resources  of  the  globe  ; 
and  abandon  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  their 
theory  to  arrive  at  some  probable  number. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  Chronology 
common  epoch  of  the  deluge,  upon  which  every  calcula- 
tion of  the  final  number  of  the  Antediluvian  world  must 
first  be  formed,  has  been  thrown  of  late  into  at  least 
still  greater  doubt  than  ever,  by  the  laborious  work  of 
Dr.  Hales,  on  Chronology.  Having  produced  120 dif- 
ferent opinions  reflecting  the  epoch  ot  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony,  and  reviewed  the  most  celebrated  systems 
of  chronology,  ancient  and  modern,  this  author  finally 
suggests  the  year  n.  c.  5111,  as  the  period  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  world  ; and  that  ol  a.  c.  3155,  as  the 
cnoch  of  the  deluge.  The  authors  of  the  Universal 
History  had  previously  rejected  the  Ushcrian  period, 
and  preferred  that  of  the  Samaritan  Hebrew  text, 
which  adds  650  years  to  the  common  date ; but  the 
principal  opinions  brought  together  by  Dr.  Hales,  in 
the  following  table,  will  be  seen  to  differ  in  their 
extremes  almost  to  the  .amount  of  the  entire  *era  of 
the  Antediluvian  world  according  to  that  date. 
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antedi- 

luvian. 


Epochs  of  the  Deluge. 


Scptuagint  Version  30 .jg 

Jackson 3170 

3155 

Josephus  3146 

Persian  3103 

Hindoo 3102 

Samaritan 2!)‘J8 

Howard 2598 

Playfair 2352 

IXsbbb  and  English  Bible 2348 

Marshara  2344 

Petavius 2329 

Strnuchius * 2293 

Hebrew . . " 2*88 

> ulgar  Jewish 2104 


Dr.  Hales,  it  will  be  seen,  approaches  much  nearer  to 
the  Septungmt  than  the  Hebrew  calculation,  which 
mtter,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Usheriun  chronology. 
But  he  founds  the  basis  of  his  chronological  system 
on  the  harmonized  chronology- of  Josephus  and  theo- 
philus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  168;  finding  his  m/nc- 
tum  stnns  In  the  birth  of  Cyrus,  b.  c.  599,  which  led  to 
his  accession  to  the  Persian  throne,  b.  c.  559  ; of  Me- 
dia, b.c.  551  ; and  of  Babylonia,  b.c.  536 ; “ For  from 
these  several  dates,*’  he  adds,  “ carefully  and  critically 
ascertained  and  verified,  the  several  and  respective 
chronologies  of  these  kingdoms  branched  off;  and  from 
the  last  especially,  the  destruction  of  Solomon's  temple 
by  .Nebuchadnezzar,  b.c. 586,  its  corrector  date,  which 
led  to  its  foundation,  b.  c.  1627;  thence  to  the  Exode, 
n.c.  1648;  thence  to  Abraham's  birth,  b.  c.  2153  i 
thence  to  the  reign  of  Nimrod,  b.  c.  2554 ; thence  to 
the  Deluge,  b.  c.  3155  j thence  to  the  creation,  n.  c. 
5411. 


The  line  of  the  Antediluvian  patriarchs, 
I.  According  to  the  Hebrew  text,  is 
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1656 
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Noah  - - - 
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500 

II.  According  to  the  Samaritan  text.  ANTEDI- 
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III.  According  to  the  Septua^int  version. 
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Dr.  Hales  has  shown,  with  considerable  force  of 
argument,  that  there  could  be  originally  no  difference 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  chronologies  ; that  the 
computation  of  Joseph  us  was,  in  his  time,  conformable  to 
both  ; and,  consequently,  that  the  chronology  cither  of 
the  original  Hebrew,  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  of  the  writings  of  Josephus,  must  have  been 
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ANTED l-  since  adulterated.  On  the  authority  of  Ephraim  Syrus, 
Uj  \ IAN.  who  died  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  wra,  he 
confidently  alleges,  that  n great  and  designed  alteration 
has  taken  place  in  the  Hebrew  text.  A traditional 
prediction  being  current,  that  the  Messiah  should  cer- 
tainly appear  in  the  millenary  of  the  world, 

Ephraim  affirms,  that  “ the  Jews  subtracted  600  years 
from  the  generations  of  Adam,  Seth,  &c.  in  order  that 
their  own  hooks  might  not  convict  them  upon  the 
point."  According  to  Dr.  Hales,  therefore,  the  patri- 
archal lives  of  this  period  stand  thus  : 
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• rich. 
tLXX.j 
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t IAX 

The  confirmation  which  the  sacred  narrative  receives 
from  the  traditions  and  profane  writers  of  antiquity,  is 
principally  confined  to  the  testimony  of  Bern* us,  a 
Chaldean  historian,  who  first  conveyed  the  astrology 
of  his  country  into  Greccp,  and  fragments  of  whose 
writings  are  preserved  in  Josephus,  Tattoo,  aud  Euse- 
bius; and  Sanehoninthon,  who  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed a history  of  the  I’hrenicians,  the  first  book  of 
which  only  is  extant,  in  Eusebius.  Berosus  pretends 
to  give  us  an  account  of  ten  kings  who  reigned  in  Chal- 
dea before  the  deluge,  and  who  evidently  correspond 
with  the  ten  patriarchs  of  the  Mosaic  account.  The 
first  of  them  he  calls  Alorus,  and  the  last  Xisuthrus, 
whom  he  states  to  have  received  a revelation,  iua  dream, 
that  mankind  would  be  destroyed  by  a Hood.  That  be 


was  commanded,  after  this,  to  build  a ship  for  his  ANTEDI- 

own  preservation,  that  of  his  friends,  and  of  certain  LL  VlAN.^ 

fowls  und  four-footed  beasts  : which  he  was  to  furnish 

with  suitable  provisions.  That  the  flood  came,  and 

being  survived  by  Xisuthrusaml  his  companions,  they 

sent  out  some  bird*  on  its  abating,  who  at  first  returned 

quickly  to  the  vessel ; shortly  after  they  were  sent  out 

a second  time,  and  came  back  with  mod  on  their  feet; 

but  being  let  go  a thin!  time,  they  returned  no  more.  . 

Understanding  from  this,  that  the  earth  was  appearing 

above  the  waters,  Xisulhnis  is  said  to  have  tnkeo  up 

some  of  the  planks  of  his  vessel,  and  to  have  found 

that  it  lmd  grounded  on  a mountain.  Sanction iat non, 

extolled  as  he  is  by  Porphyry,  and  commented  upon 

at  great  length  by  Bishop  Cumberland,  has  nothing 

equal  to  the  distinctness  of  this  short  account.  After 

a rambling  cosmogony  of  the  creation,  he  tells  us  that 

all  mankind  were  the  descendants  of  Protogenus  and 

.<Eon,  the  latter  of  whom  discovered  the  food  that  may 

be  gathered  from  trees.  Their  children  were  Genus 

and  Genea,  who  introduced  the  worship  of  the  sun, 

calling  him  Beelsamcn,  the  lord  of  heaven,  on  account 

of  a memorable  drought.  Their  offspring  were  Phos, 

Phor,  and  Phlox,  or  Light,  Fire,  and  Flame,  who  first 
discovered  the  use  of  fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of 
vvwhI  together,  and  had  sons  of  vast  stature,  w ho  gave 
their  names,  to  Mount  Cassius,  Libanus,  Antilibnnus, 
am!  Bruthys.  'Hie  children  of  these  giants  were,  Mcm- 
rumus,  Hypsurnnius,  and  Usous;  Hypsurnnius,  being 
the  inventor  of  huts  made  of  reeds  and  rushes,  and 
Usous  the  first  worshipper  of  fire  and  wind.  In  the 
days  of  these  latter  chiefs,  women  first  became  licen- 
tious in  their  manners.  The  inventions  of  hunting, 
fishing,  forging  and  working  iron,  ure  traced  to  various 
of  their  descendants,  until  we  emne  to  Chrysor,  who 
introduced  all  descriptions  of  fishing  tackle,  ami  first 
ventured  out  in  a boat  to  sea,  for  which  exploit  he.  was 
deified.  He  goes  on  to  trace  the  history  of  this  family 
until  he  comes  to  Minor.  the  father  of  Thoth  or  Tanutiis, 
the  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians,  whom  he  notices  to  be 
eleven  generations  in  descent  from  Protogenus ; Moses 
makes,  twelve  from  Adam  to  Misnum,  w horn  he  places  at 
the  head  of  that  nation.  Sanehoninthon  makes  no  other 
mention  of  the  flood  than  the  exploit  of  Chrysor  may 
be  supposed  to  contain  by  way  of  an  allusion.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  classical  distinction  of  the  nges  of 
the  world  (sec  the  nrticle  Aor,  p.  216  of  this  vol.ji,  the 
first  of  which,  the  golden  age,  dearly  describes  the 
paradisiacal  state  of  mankind  ; the  peaceful  early  state 
of  the  Antedilu*  ians  may  well  be  called,  in  various 
respects,  a silver  age  ; while  their  gradual  dedension, 
and  increased  depravity,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  the  in- 
ventions of  different  periods,  were  set  forth  by  the 
brazen  and  the  iron  age.  The  opening  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  has  also  met  our  attention  in  the 
Historical  part  of  this  work,  and  is  in  most  striking 
coincidence  with  the  sacred  history. 
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ANTEN-  ANTENNA,  in  Entomology,  a name  for  what  in 
N.1S.  common  language  are  called  horns  or  feelers  of 
A\TfiSUfl  insects, 

N AN,  ANTENNA RI US  OF  COMMERSOX,  in  Zoology. 

See  Lophius. 

ANTENNUL  ARI A , in  Z oology,  a genus  of  the 
class  Polypi.  Order  Vagimti.  Generic  character.  Coral, 
plant-shaped,  horny,  with  tubular  articulated  branches 
surrounded  with  piliform  rainusculi.  These  are  ar- 
ranged in  whorls,  and  beset  with  little  cup-shaped 
teeth,  which  contain  the  animal. 

This  genus  has  been  separated  from  the  Linmean 
Sertularia,  from  the  species  of  which,  in  general,  it 
differs  remarkably,  in  having  the  cells  which  oontain 
the  inhabitant  polypus,  placed  only  on  the  little 
whorled  fillets  or  ramuaculi,  whereas  in  the  true  Ser- 
fuluria*,  the  cup- shaped  cells  are  always  arranged 
along  the  stem  and  branches.  Lamarck  /faint.  sans 
Perl : vol.  ii.  p.  1*23. 

ANTEON,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hymenoptcra,  of  the  family  Proctotrupii.  Gene- 
ric character.  Antennie  of  the  male  with  ten  articu- 
lations. Abdomen  depressed,  ovate  with  a distinct 
abrupt  peduncle.  Upper  wings  with  a large,  perfect, 
triangular  areola,  occupying  the  base,  stigma  broad. 
Latbkillk. 

ANTEPENULT,  from  ante  and  pamc  ultimam,  the 
third  syllable  of  a word,  reckoning  from  the  latter 
end. 

ANTKPRED1CAMENTS,  in  Logic,  something  re- 
quired to  be  known  previous  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
predicaments.  Such  arc  the  definitions  and  axioms 
prefixed  to  certain  works. 

ANTEQIJERA,  in  Geography,  a town  of  Grenada 
in  Spain,  containing  13,000  inhabitants.  It  is  miles 
north  west  from  Malaga. 

ANTE'RIOR,  1 Lat.  from  ante,  before.  Before, 

Axtkbio»'ity,  J either  in  time  or  space. 

Among  the  many  cavils  lliat  have  been  devised  against  the  de- 
monstrated existence  of  a first,  intelligent,  self-existent  Cause 
of  all  things,  this  has  been  one  ; that  things  known  must  be  ante- 
* rwr  to  knowledge. 

Boling  broke's  Essay  on  Human  Know  ledge. 

Round  his  bead  is  tbe  nimbus  or  glory . an  addition  that  was 
a*  posterior  to  bis  marriage,  as  the  painter  seems  to  intimate  the 
queen's  fruitfulness  was  anterior  to  it- 

Walpole's  Antedates  of  Painting. 

But  our  poet  fHomerl  could  not  hare  seen  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  because  he  lived  100  or  ISO  years  before  that  prophet; 
and  this  anteriority  of  time  makes  this  passage  tltc  more  ob- 
servable. 

Pope's  Iliad,  xix.  note  on  line  93. 

ANTEROS,  in  Mythology,  the  son  of  Venus  and 
Mors,  one  of  the  two  Cupids  who  were  the  chiefs  of 
the  deities  of  that  name.  Anferos  is  represented  at 
the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Venus  de  Medicis,  with  a 
heavy  sullen  look,  agreeably  to  Ovid's  description  of 
him,  us  the  cause  of  fickleness  in  lovers.  The  other 
Cupid  was  called  Eros. 

ANTERIDES,  in  ancient  Architecture,  the  but- 
tresses erected  to  strengthen  a wall.  They  are  some- 
times called  antes,  and  sometimes  cram*. 

ANTESIGNANI,  in  the  Roman  armies,  a kind  of 
soldiery  posted  before  the  legions  and  near  the  ensigns. 
The  anlreignani  are  distinguished  from  the  sttbsignani, 
who  were  ranged  in  the  same  line  with  the  ensign, 
ami  from  the  jmlsiptum,  who  were  placed  behind 
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them.  The  name  was  also  given  to  those  inferior  ANTES, 
officers  who  drilled  the  troops.  av-tupm 

ANTES,  in  Architecture,  pillars  of  large  diincn- 
sions  which  support  the  front  of  a building.  v 

ANTE  VERT,  Lat.  Anlcvcrto,  from  ante,  before, 
and  verto,  to  turn. 

To  turn  round  before,  so  as  to  prevent  or  hinder. 

Donbtlcas  to  prevent  some  enormous  net,  which  may  follow 
upon  our  silence,  or  upon  the  urging  of  lawful  authority,  when 
we  are  called  to  give  evidence  concerning  a fact  questioned,  or  to 
amirvert  some  great  danger  to  the  public,  to  ourselves,  to  our 
friemla,  we  may  and  must  disclose  our  knowledge  of  a close 
wickedness. 

Up.  Halt • Cases  of  Conscience. 

Be  tbe  judgment  never  so  good,  yet  if  passion  run  before  it, 
and  be  precipitate  upon  tbe  first  and  sudden  apprehension  of  tlie 
thing  proposed  or  objected,  and  so  antevert  the  use  of  delibera- 
tion, and  the  ripening  of  tbe  judgment,  then-  must  necessarily,  or 
at  least  ordinarily,  follow  either  mistake  or  disorder. 

Hale's  Contemplatbssu. 

ANTHE DON , in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of 
Borotia.  It  is  placed  by  Pausanias  a little  to  the 
north  of  mount  Messapius,  and  was  celebrated  for  a 
temple  of  the  Cabirt. 

ANTHE  DON,  a town  in  West  Palestine,  upon  the 
sea  coast ; the  name  was  changed  by  Herod  into 
Agrippias,  in  honour  of  Agrippa. 

ANTHELIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  elkss  Po- 
lypi, order  Tubiferi.  Generic  character.  The  common 
substance  extended  over  marine  bodies  in  a thin  flat- 
tened mass,  polypi  not  retractile,  slightly  prominent, 
erect,  occupying  the  surface  of  the  moss.  Tentacula 
eight,  pectinated. 

M.  Savigny,  who  established  this  genus,  particula- 
rizes hut  one  species,  A.  glauca,  a native  of  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  though  he  states  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  five  or  six.  Lamarck  Anim.  tans  Pert : vol.  ii.  p. 

407. 

ANTHELION,  from  am,  against,  y\tot,  sun,  de- 
notes a meteor,  which  is  not  very  common,  of  an 
appearance  resembling  the  sun,  but  much  larger.  For 
an  account  of  this  phenomenon,  see  Phil.  Tram.  vol. 
tiii.  Part  I. 

ANTH ELMI NTHICS,  (from  am,  against,  and  r\- 
pt ***,  a worm)  in  Medicine,  substances  which  procure 
the  evacuation  of  worms  from  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. 

ANTHEM,  Antiphona  fsee  in  Du  Cange),  AS.  7£n- 
tefu.  Fr.  Antiennc.  It.  and  Span.  Antiphona.  Gr.  Am- 
0*c rot.  Uttering  a voice  or  sound  in  return. 

And  whan  that  1 my  lif  shulde  forlete, 

To  me  *l*e  came,  sad  bad  me  for  to  sing. 

This  antem  ve  rally  in  my  dying, 

As  ye  ban  berde. 

Chanter,  The  Prioresses  Tale , vol.  ii.  p.  59. 

Pope  Cclrstine  the  firs*  appoynted  that  tbe  Pul  me*  of  Dauid 
should  bee  song  in  manner  of  an  ant  heme  of  all  y*  people  before 
the  sacrifice  which  was  not  woont  to  We  door. 

Barms,  fo.  357,  e.  2. 

Then  came  our  sophist* rs  with  an  antelkrwse  of  half  an  inch, 
out  of  whicbe  some  of  them  drawe  a threde  of  is  da  yes  long. 

The  Whole  Works  of  Tyndall,  SfC.  to.  16d,  C.  1. 

Whilst  thus  I spake,  hehold  ! with  Happy  eye 
I spy  lie  whrre  at  the  idolrs  feet  apart 
A bene  of  fiajrre  damsels  close  did  lyc, 

Wayting  when  as  tbe  anthem*  should  be  sung  on  bye. 

Spenser's  faerie  tfueene,  b.  iv.  e.  2. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 

To  tbe  full -voic’d  quire  below  ; 

4 r 
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ANTHEM.  Ia  service  liigh  hiuI  anthem*  clear, 

_ — A»  mar  rritfti  sweetness,  through  mine  car, 

AN  THE-  Dissolve  me  into  ecstseies, 

MIS.  And  bring  ail  heaven  before  mine  rye*. 

i - MtftuH*  U F enter o*». 

The  flood*  ambitious  to  bis  glories  rise, 

And  seek  their  source  throughout  UU  ambient  skies ; 

Tlienee  in  united  congregations  fail, 

And  tune  their  anthem*  o’er  the  warbled  ball , 

Brooke’*  l ntvrrtmi  Beauty,  b.  iii. 

The  he  [Wjrllvam  with  the  Ifttre  berde]  nwute  vnto  them  cola- 
cions  or  esortscums,  and  toke  for  his  amteUme,  **  Haurietis*<)U8s 
T gaudio  de  fotibus  salustorb."  that  is  to  mesne,  vr  shall  drawe  ! 
ioy  waters  of  y*  wellys  of  our  sauyour.  Faiyan , p,  .106, 

In  Ecclesiastical  History,  all  singing  from  side  to 
side,  alternately,  after  the  manner  of  the  chaunts  in 
our  cathedral  service,  was  called  anthems ; and  ac- 
cording 'to  Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  St. 
Ignatius,  a disciple  of  the  Apostles,  was  the  inventor 
of  these  antiphonal  hymns,  ovri^rrot  vut'ot.  But  in 
our  church  service,  the  name  is  appropriated  to  certain 
portions  of  the  psalms  or  other  parts  of  Scripture  set 
in  florid  counterpoint,  and  adapted  to  one  or  more 
voices.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
solo,  bass,  or  full  unthems.  The  former,  in  our  ser- 
vice, have  frequently  symphonies  for  particular  stops 
on  the  organ.  In  bass  anthems  there  are  solo  parts 
for  voices  of  different  compass,  and  from  different  sides 
of  the  choir.  A full  anthem  is  in  constant  chorus,  ex- 
cept at  the  leading  off  a figure  or  new  point  of  imu 
tation.  In  the  Romish  church  solo  anthems  are 
called  motels.  A collection  of  our  best  cathedral  mu- 
sic, from  the  reformation  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  in  three  large  volumes  fol.,  was  published  in 
17*50,  1*66,  and  1773,  by  Dr.  Boyce,  which  work  has 
since  been  continued  by  Dns.  Arnold  and  Dupuis.  An- 
thems were  first  introduced  into  the  reformed  service 
of  the  English  church,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth. 

A NT HEM  IS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Syngeoesia,  order  Polygamia  Supcrflua.  Generic  cha- 
racter. Receptacle  convex,  chaffy.  Seeds  crowned 
with  a membranous  border  or  pappus.  Calyx  hemi- 
spherical, its  scales  nearly  equal,  their  margins  scariosc. 

This  genus  contains  many  species,  of  which  the 
following  deserve  particular  notice. 

A.  Noams  (common  chamomile)  leaves  bipinnate, 
the  segments  linear-subulate,  a little  downy  ; scales 
of  the  receptacle  membranous,  scarcely  longer  than 
the  disk. 

This  is  a perennial  plant,  native  of  the  south  of 
England,  but  cultivated  for  medical  use.  The  flowers 
only  are  used  in  medicine  ; they  have  a strong  but 
not  unpleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  a nauseous  bitter 
taste.  Their  active  constituents  are  bitter  extractive 
matter,  and  essential  oil.  The  properties  chiefly  re- 
side in  the  yellow  part  of  the  flower,  viz.  the  florets 
of  the  disk;  for  this  reason,  the  wild  flowers  when 
they  can  be  procured,  are  most  eligible  for  medical 
purposes,  since  by  cultivation  the  florets  of  the  ray 
become  multiplied  at  the  expense  of  the  disk. 

Chamomile  acts  on  the  stomach  as  a stimulant  and 
tonic  ; but  when  given  largely,  in  the  form  of  worm 
infusion,  it  proves  emetic. 

The  preparations  of  this  plant  in  the  shops,  are  an 
infusion,  an  extract,  and  the  essential  oil ; it  forms 
also  a principal  ingredient  in  most  of  the  decoctions 
used  for  external  application,  as  fomentations. 


A.  Pvabthrum  (Pellitory  of  Spain).  Leaves  tripin-  aNTH fi- 
nale, the  segments  linear,  stem  decumbent,  branches  MIS. 
axOlary,  single  flowered. — Botanical  Magazine,  46'2, 

This  plant  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
the  Levant ; it  is  perennial  and  flowers  in  June  and  v ' 
July.  It  is  easily  cultivated  in  this  country.  The  v 
root  is  very  hot  and  pungent,  particularly  when  dried ; 
it  is  employed  as  a masticatory,  for  relieving  tooth- 
ache, and  other  painful  affections  of  the  head  and  face, 
and  ia  recommended  in  cases  of  palsy  or  debility  of 
the  tongue.  It  appears  to  excite  the  secretion  o(  sa- 
liva, but  perhaps  its  good  effect  in  relieving  pain,  is 
principally  to  be  imputed  to  the  counter  irritation 
which  it  produces. 

Another  species  of  this  genus,  the  A.  Cotulu.  or 
Stinking  May-weed,  was  formerly  used  in  medicine, 
but  ia  now  disregarded,  being  very  inferior  to  the  A. 

Nobilis.  It  is  a very  common  plant  in  this  country  by 
road  sides,  and  in  waste  lands. 

AN  THERA.  See  Botany. 

ANTHERICUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Hexandria,  order  Monogyma.  Generic  character. 

Corolla  of  six  petals,  spreading.  Capsule  ovate. 

Tills  is  an  extensive  genus  of  liliaceous  plants, 
most  of  the  species  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  as 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Several  are  found  in  Eu- 
rope ; and  one,  the  A.  Serotinum,  has  been  met  with 
in  Wales. 

ANTIIESPHORIA,  in  Classical  Antiquity,  a feast 
celebrated  in  Sicily  in  honour  of  Proserpine ; similar 
feasts  were  also  celebrated  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno ; 
it  seems  to  have  been  something  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  harvest  home  in  this  country. 

ANTHESTERION,  in  Ancient  Chronology,  the 
sixth  month  of  the  Athenian  year.  It  contained 
twenty -nine  days,  and  answered  to  the  latter  part  of 
our  November,  and  to  the  beginning  of  December. 

ANTHIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  and  family  Carabici.  Generic  c ha- 
racter ; corcelet,  nearly  heart-shaped  ; the  head  not 
narrowed  behind  ; no  obvious  neck,  palpi  filiform,  la- 
brum  oval,  and  projecting  to  the  base  of  the  last  arti-  * 
culation  of  its  palpi.  Carabus  lO-guttatus  of  Linna>us 
belongs  to  this  genus,  and  is  the  Anthia  decern -gut- 
tata of  Fabricius,  &c. 

ANTHIAS  (from  a**™*,  a barber)  a name  given 
by  Aristotle  and  /Elian  to  a fish,  which,  they  say,  hud 
so  much  cunning  as  to  cut  the  line  or  net  where  it 
had  been  once  caught,  by  means  of  its  dorsal  fin. 

Bloch  has  made  use  of  it  as  a generic  term,  but  it  is 
not  allowed  by  Cuvier  or  Laclptde. 

ANTHIDIUM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Hymenoptera ; family  Apiaria*.  Generic 
character ; second  articulation  of  the  labial  palpi  not 
longer  than  the  first ; maxillary  palpi  with  only  one 
joint ; abdomen  of  the  female  below  very  hairy,  above 
convex,  incurved,  the  base  broadly  truncate ; man- 
dibles brood,  many  toothed.  The  extremity  of  the  ab- 
domen in  the  males  of  this  genus  is  always  furnished 
with  spines. 

Anthidium  Mamcatum  of  Fabricius,  (Apis  Mnnicata 
of  Linnsus,  Kirby,  &c.)  is  the  only  BriLirdi  species 
known.  Its  nest  is  built  in  hollow  trees,  and  is  con- 
structed in  a very  curious  and  beautiful  manner,  con- 
sisting of  several  oval  cells,  each  having  an  external 
coat  of  wool,  which  is  formed  of  the  down  of  Stachys 
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ANTHI-  Gcrmanica,  Agrostemma  coronaria,  or  some  other 
DlllM.  woolly  plant.  This  the  female  strips  olT  with  sur- 
prising  industry  with  her  strong  maxilla-,  rolling  it 
NY  ST  UP  l^c  Bamc  with  her  feet  into  a ball.  The 
_ ' ' J ■ external  coating  envelopes  a membranaceous  cell, 

’ covered  by  little  masses  of  a substance  apparently  made 
of  pollen  and  honey,  to  which  the  woolly  covering 
adheres  : this  membranaceous  cell  has  a little  orifice 
at  the  top  like  a chimney,  and  contains  w Ithin  it  ano- 
ther, which  is  strong,  coriaceous,  and  of  a brown 
colour,  the  inner  surface  having  somewhat  of  a metal- 
lic lustre.  Kirby  ** Monographia  Apum  Anglia,"  vol.  i. 
p 173. 

ANTHOCERCI8,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
consisting  of  one  species  found  in  New  Holland. 
Brown's  Prodromus,  448. 

ANTHOL/OGY,  I Gr.  A ydo\o*/ta,  from  a*0ot,  a 
Anthological,  / flower,  and  to  gather,  to 

choose.  Commonly  now  applied  to  a selection  of 
flowers  or  beautiful  pieces  or  poetry. 

There  b la  the  Greek  AntkeUgg,  a remarkable  mention  hereof 
[•ocexlnpj  In  an  epigram  upuu  one  Proclna. 

Brotrn'i  Vut-ar  Krrovrt. 

He  [Robert  Stafford]  published  a gTOfrophlritl  and  antkvlvgical 
description  of  all  empires  and  kingdom#,  both  of  continent  and 
uLands  in  this  terrestrial  globe,  &c.  Wo»<f » Atk e.  Os om. 

An r noi,oc ion,  a sort  of  breviary  or  mass  book  be- 
longing to  the  Greek  church,  and  containing  offices 
addressed  to  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  princi- 
pal saints. 

ANTHOLYZA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Trinndria,  order  Monogynin.  Generic  character. 
Split  ha  2-valvcd.  Corolla  tubular,  limbus  ringent, 
irregular.  Stigmas  3,  simple.  Seeds  subglobose. 

An  African  genus,  of  the  lily  tribe,  containing  se- 
veral species. 

ANTHOMYIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Diptera  j family  Muscides  of  Latreille. 
Generic  character ; antennae  shorter  than  the  head  ; 
head  hemispherical,  transverse  ; vertex  inclined,  body 
not  much  elongated.  The  Anthomyia  Pluvudis,  a Bri- 
tish insect,  is  often  seen  in  crowds  dancing  in  the  air, 
especially  a short  time  before  rain.  It  inhabits  woods. 
ANTHONY'S  FIRE,  ST.  See  Ery*ii-kla*. 
ANTHONY’S,  ST.  island,  the  most  northern  of  the 
('ape  Verd  Islands.  Topazes  are  found  in  one  of  its 
mountains,  and  it  is  said  to  contain  mines  of  gold  and 
silver.  See  Cap*  Vbrd.  The  inhabitants  arc  about 
580,  chiefly  negroes. 

Anthony,  St.  a cape  on  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  forms  the  south  point  of 
entrance  into  the  Plata.  There  are  three  other  capes 
of  the  same  name,  one  of  which  forms  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  Long.  84°  56'  W. 
lat.  21°  54'  N. — Another  on  the  coast  of  Todos  Santos 
in  Brazil.  Long.  38°  37'  W.  lat.  13°  S. — Another  on 
the  coast  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  between  the  bay 
of  Arenas  and  the  bay  of  Santa  Catalina. 

Anthony,  St.,  in  Meneage,  in  the  East  Divirion 
of  the  Hundred  of  Kerrier,  County  of  Cornwall  ; a 
discharged  Vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
jt‘4.  15s.  lod. ; Patron,  the  King.  The  resident 
population  of  this  parish  is  261.  The  money  raised 
by  the  [mrish  rates  in  1S03,  was  £63.  7s.  lid.,  at 
2*.  lOrf.  in  the  pound.  It  is  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Falmouth. 


Anthony,  St.,  in  Roseland,  in  the  West  Division  ANTHO- 
of  the  Hundred  of  Powder,  County  of  Cornwall;  a NY,  ST. 
Chapel  to  the  Rector  of  Gerraoce  Patron,  Lord  Fal- 
mouth.  The  resident  population  of  this  parish  is  reNUS. 
163.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  , - 

wns  .Cl on.  7a.  3d.,  at  2*.  3d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  11 
miles  S.  IV.  by  S.  from  Tregoney. 

Anthony,  Wmt,  in  the  South  Dix-ision  of  the 
Hundred  of  East,  County  of  Cornwall ; ,a  discharged 
Vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  books  at  .4,*  1 2.  17s.  8^d.; 

Patron,  R.  P.  Cnrew,  Esq. ; Church  dedicated  to  St. 

James.  The  resident  population  of  this  parish  is 
1,795.  The  money  raised  hv  the  parish  rates,  in 
1803,  was  jG263.  Os.  2d.,  at  2 s.  l$d.  in  the  pound.  It 
is  3£  miles  S.  W.  from  Sallash. 

ANTHOPHORA,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Hymenoptcra  ; family  Apiariic..  Generic  character  , 
mandibles  unidentate  within  , maxillary  palpi,  with 
six  articulations. 

Antiiophora  Retvsa,  (Apis  retusa  of  Linneeus  and 
Kirby)  is  a British  insect,  and  builds  its  nest  in  hard 
banks  of  clay  or  gravel,  and  even,  according  to  Ray, 
in  stone  walls  ; it  contains  several  cells,  of  an  oval 
shape,  lined  with  a thin  white  membrane,  each  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  less  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  “ I was  once  very  much  amused,'* 
says  Kirby,  “ at  seeing  a female  of  this  species  one 
sunny  morning,  very  busily  employed  upon  a brick 
wadi,  and  exerting  all  her  might  to  pull  the  mortar 
from  between  the  bricks  ; but  whether  this  was  to 
prepare  a place  for  a cell,  or  only  a sheltered  cavity  to 
pass  the  night  in,  according  to  the  observation  of 
Rossi,  I could  not  ascertain?*  Kirby  **  Monographia 
Apum  Anglia  " vol.  i.  p.  188. 

ANTHOPHYLLUM,  in  Natural  History,  a species 
of  Madrepore,  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

ANTHOSPERMUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants 
class  Dioecia,  order  Tetrandria.  Generic  character 
Male;  calyx  4 -partite;  corolla  none.  Female,  ca- 
lyx 4 -partite  ; corolla  none.  Germen  inferior  styles 
2 reflexed.  The  amber  tree,  a natix'e  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  is  the  best  known  species  of  this 
genus. 

ANTHOXANTHUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  Diandria,  order  Digynia.  Natural  order,  <1  ra- 
in ina  or  Grasses.  Generic  character.  Calyx,  glunia 
of  two  valves,  one  flowered.  Corolla,  gluma  double, 
each  of  two  valves  ; external  awned,  internal  small, 
awnless. 

There  is  only  one  European  species  of  this  genus, 
viz.  the  A.  (Mora turn , or  Sweet-scented  Vernal  Grass, 
so  well  known  as  the  grass  which  gives  the  delightful 
odour  to  new-mown  hay. 

ANTHRACOLITE,  in  Mineralogy.  Sec  Coai~ 

ANTHRAX,  in  Surgery.  See  Cabbunclb. 

ANTHRAX,  in  Zoolog)’,  a genus  of  insects,  of  the 
order  Diptera ; family  Anthracii.  Generic  character ; 
palpi  received  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  ; proboscis 
short,  scarcely  porrectcd. 

ANTIIRENUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects,  of 
the  order  Coleoptera  ; family  Byrrhii.  Generic  cha- 
racter . antennas  shorter  than  the  thorax  ; club  solid  ; 
palpi  filiform,  short ; body  orbiculatovate  ; scutelluni 
very  minute.  These  insects  are  found  on  flowers  : 
when  touched,  or  in  apprehension  of  danger,  thev 
contract  their  legs,  and  antenna*,  and  appear  dead 
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ANTHRE-  The  larvae  are  found  in  skins  and  other  dried  animal 
NUS.  substances , and  are  very  destructive  to  museums. 

..  — A NTH  RI  BUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects,  of 

vi  Mi  Ik*  ,tle  ordrc  Coleoptera  ; family  Bruchel*.  Gfneric 
PHITE.  character ; antenna?  clavate  ; the  club  ovate,  abrupt, 
y ^ , ‘ incrossated  -f  eyes  not  emarginated  ; elytra  covering 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  ; body  short,  oval, 
thick  ■,  thorax  transverse,  broader  behind,  lobated  ; 
rostrum  slioft. 

ANTHROPOLITES,  n term  denoting  pctrifications 
of  the  human  body,  as  those  of  animals  are  called 
Zoolites. 

ANTHROPOI/OG Y , from  turOpwrsn,  man,  and  X®- 
yof,  a discourse,  signifies  any  treatise  upon  human 
nature.  In  Theology,  the  term  is  used  to  denote  a 
way  of  speaking  of  God,  after  the  manner  of  men,  by 
attributing  to  him  human  passions  and  affections. 

ANTHROPOMOR'PHITE,  i From  A •'fywrat, 

Anthropomobpbitism.  J man  ; poptps/,  form, 
shape.  One  who  believes  C»od  to  have  members, 
shape,  and  countenance,  similar  to  those  of  man. 

The  doctrine  of  the  A nthropomarphltts,  and  the  Eucbit*,  . - . 
proceeded  from  the  literal  •race  of  «otne  texts  of  scripture. 

Taylor's  Totrrm.  Discourses. 

1.  We  arc  not  to  conceive  of  God  as  having  a body,  or  any  cor- 
poreal shape  or  members.  This  was  the  grow  conceit  of  the  An- 
tkroyotnarpkttci  of  old,  and  of  some  Socwiaas  of  late,  which  they 
ground  upon  the  gross  and  literal  interpretation  of  many  figurative 
speeches  in  Scripture  concerning  God,  as  where  it  speaks  of  his 
face,  hand,  and  arm,  Ac.  Rut  we  are  very  unthankful  to  God, 
who  condescends  to  represent  himself  to  us  according  to  oor  capa- 
cities, if  we  abuse  this  condescension  to  the  blemish  and  reproach 
of  the  divine  nature.  If  God  be  pleased  to  stoop  to  our  weakness, 
we  must  not  therefore  level  him  to  our  infirmities. 

Tiltolson's  Sermons,  |.  2.  h.  73. 

Rut  because  I know  you  are  not  much  swayed  by  names  and 
authorities,  1 shall  endeavour  to  shew  you,  a little  more  distinctly, 
the  inconveniences  of  that  Anthropomorphism,  which  you  have 
embraced.  Hume's  Dial,  concerning  Sat.  Religion. 

In  ecclesiastical  history.  Anthropomorphic  were  a 
sect  of  ancient  heretics,  who  imagined  God  to  be 
formed  in  the  shape  of  a man.  Locke  seems  to  think 
that  this  prejudice  is  almost  inherent  in  the  mind  : it 
was  entertained  by  the  whole  sect  of  the  Stoics,  and 
examples  of  its  influence  may  easily  be  traced,  not 
only  in  the  writings  of  many  of  the  fathers,  but  also 
among  modem  divines.  Other  writers,  however, 
have  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme  ; and  supposed, 
that  God  is  not  only  a stranger  to  human  affections, 
such  as  pity,  love,  joy,  &c.,  but  that  even  the  ideas  of 
wisdom,  justice,  mercy,  arc  different  in  the  divine 
mind  from  what  they  are  in  our  conceptions,  not 
merely  in  degree,  but  even  in  kind.  This  opinion  was 
embraced  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  admitted  by  Archbishop 
King,  though  on  different  principles  of  reasoning  ; and 
has  latterly  received  the  sanction  of  a learned  and  able 
writer  of  the  present  day.  If  we  consider  wisdom 
and  justice  merely  as  affections  of  human  nature,  like 
pity,  and  joy,  and  love,  it  is  undoubtedly  easy  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  different,  or  even  that  they  do  not 
exist  in  the  Divine  mind.  But  if  we  refer  them  to  the. 
nature  of  things,  and  to  the  abstract  principle  of  right 
and  wrong,  which  is  the  commonly  received  standard, 
in  that  case  the  supposition  is  difficult,  and  would  be 
of  dangerous  consequence  : for  it  seems  to  admit  the 
possibility,  that  the  actions  of  men  may  hereafter  be 
tried  by  laws,  of  which  they  could  not  be  previously 
informed. 


ANTHROPOP'ATHY.  in  Theology,  a word  of  the  ANTHRO- 
same  import  as  Anthropology,  except  that  its  sense  is  ™”ATH* 
more  restricted  : from  oaBpvwvf,  man ; and  »«<?*»,  ANTIBES, 
passion.  Vj- 

ANTHROPOPHAGI,  Ai-A/wtoi,  man  ; and  tpsryw, 
to  eat.  Man  eaters. 

Such  wu  ray  procme. 

And  of  the  ca nitwit  that  each  otlieni  rate, 

The  Anthropopkogue,  and  men  wboae  beads 
Grew  benenth  their  shoulder*. 

Shakespeare's  Othello. 

For  when  the  arandal  got  foot,  and  run  abroad,  the  Heatliena 
Miared  not  to  cull  the  Christians  Cannibals,  and  to  impute  to 
them  Anthropophagy,  or  die  devouring  humane  flesh,  and  that 
they  made  TUvestes  * feast,  who  by  the  procurement  of  Atxvus 
eat  his  own  children. 

Taylor's  Potem.  Discourses. 

Simp.  Marry  Sir,  I come  to  speak e with  Sir  John  Falutaff  from 
M.  Slender. 

Host.  There  s hit  chamber,  his  bouse,  his  castle,  hit  standing- 
l*d  and  truckle-bed : ’t»  painted  about  with  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal!,  frrsb  and  new  : go,  knock  and  call ; hee’l  speake  like 
an  Antropophaginian,  vnto  thee  : knock*- , 1 say. 

Shakespeare’s  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Act  v.  a.  5. 

Whereas  it  it  imputed  unto  Antropopkogy , or  the  eating  of 
man’s  flesh ; that  cause  bath  been  common  to  many  other  coun- 
trves,  and  there  have  been  can i bait  or  men-eatert  in  the  three 
other  parts  of  the  world,  if  we  credit  the  relations  of  Ptolemy, 

Strabo,  and  Pliny. 

Brown's  Vuigar  Krrours . 

The  eating  of  human  flesh  appears  to  have  been  a 
custom,  which  has  always  prevailed  among  different 
nations  of  the  globe,  though  not  always  from  the  ?amc 
incentive.  M.  Petit  has  written  a learned  dissertation, 
in  which  he  discusses  the  history  and  origin  of  man 
eating.  According  to  him,  the  reasonableness  of  the 
custom  was  maintained  by  the  whole  body  of  Stoical 
philosophers ; and  Sextus  Empiricus  conceived,  that  to 
prohibit  the  practice  of  it,  was  the  original  cause  of 
the  institution  of  laws.  Usually,  this  practice  has 
been  exercised  by  nations  upon  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies.  The  Massaged,  however,  as  described  by 
Herodotus,  killed  and  ate  those  who  were  weak  with 
age  : but  they  buried  their  dead  in  the  case  of  such  os 
died  from  sickness.  Garciiasso  dc  la  Vega  mentions  a 
people  in  Peru,  who  made  eunuchs  of  their  children, 
in  order  to  fatten  them  for  the  table ; and  Herrera 
speaks  of  the  markets  in  China  as  being  regularly 
supplied  with  human  flesh,  which  was  considered  as  a 
delicacy,  and  only  fitted  for  the  rich.  The  history  of 
Milan  furnishes  an  extraordinary  instance  of  Anthro- 
pophagia.  A woman  was  broken  on  the  wheel,  and 
burnt  in  that  tourn  in  the  year  1519,  whose  crime  was 
a long  continued  practice  of  enticing  children  into  her 
house,  whom  she  killed  and  salted. 

ANTHYLLIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Diadelphia,  order  Decandria.  Generic  character. 

Calyx  ventricose,  5 toothed,  enclosing  a small  roundish 
legumen,  which  contains  from  one  to  three  seeds. 

This  genus  contains  many  species,  most  of  which 
arc  natives  of  Europe.  The  A.  Vvlnerana , Kidney 
Vetch,  or  Lady’s  Finger,  is  frequently  met  with,  in 
elevated  situations,  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

ANTIBACCHIUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a foot,  consist- 
ing of  three  syllables,  of  which  the  two  first  are  long, 
and  the  third  short. 

ANTIBES,  a sea-port  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Var.  The  harbour  is  small.  N.  lat.  43'  50'.  E 
long.  7° 
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ANTICAR-  ANTICARDIUM,  in  Anatomy,  the  part  of  the  body 
I)1UM.  jU8t  under  the  breast,  called  the  pit  of  the  stomach  : 
ANTI-  ^ro,n  a*'7‘»  against,  and  capha,  the  heart. 

CHRIST.  ANTI,  Anri,  against,  is  much 

^ An'ticiirist,  I used  in  composition  with 

Anticonstitu'tionai.,  j other  words  derived  from 

Antibpis'copal,  Stc.&c.J  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
without  altering  their  signification. 

My  title  wooes,  tbc  last  uur  is,  and  as  ve  han  herd,  that  anti* 
erist  cocneth,  now  many  mmtieristls  ben  maud,  wherf<>re  we  witeo, 
that  is  tin*  last  our. 

Widif,  1 Job.  rh.  2.  p.  140. 

Lytotl  chyldrrn,  it  is  tlie  last  tvme,  and  as  yc  haue  berde  how 
that  Antichrist  shall  come,  men  now  are  there  many  brgnnoc 
to  be  .1*tickriitt  allredy,  wherby  we  knowe,  y4  is  tbe  last  tvme. 

tilt-ir,  1339. 

If  once  that  amti-cJkruUmn  crew 
Re  crush’d  and  overthrown. 

We’ll  tench  the  nobles  how  la  crouch, 

And  keep  tbe  gentry  down. 

Francis  Quarles  in  Klhs,  v.  3.  p.  I2X 

S.  Paule  saitlke,  that  Antlchristt,  the  man  of  sinne,shal  sitte  in 
the  Temple  of  Clod  t whereby  no  double  be  me  ante  the  Churcbe. 

Jescet  s Defence  aj  the  .4 pa  logic . 

By  the  help  of  Sergius  anti  the  rest,  in  rontempt  of  tbc  Olde  and 
New  Testament,  be  made  his  Antu  -krutian  Ale  baron,  wherein  be 
forbade  tbe  beliefe  and  use  of  Holy  Scripture*,  commanding  them 
to  continue  circuiuelaian,  and  utterly  to  abolish  haptisme- 

Siow’s  Chromic  Us. 

These  lies  become  the  basis  of  impious  theorem™,  which  are 
rrrtalnly  attended  with  ungodly  lives;  and  then  either  Atheism 
or  AnticAristianism  may  rome,  arrording  as  sludl  happen  in  tbe 
conjunction  of  time  and  other  riminwtanres. 

Taylor's  Apology  for  Authorised  and  Set  Forms  of  IUturgy,Vrtf. 

Had  lie  gratified,  lie  thinks,  antiepisropal  faction  with  his  con- 
sent, and  sacrific'd  the  church  government  ami  revenues  to  tbe 
fury  of  their  covcUnuoesa,  Ac.  an  army  liad  not  bin  raised. 

Milton’s  An*.  to  Kik.  Beuitike. 

That  pretended  friends  to  the  government,  and  real  enemies  to 
this  constitution,  no  matter  whether  they  are  such  by  principle,  ot 
lieenmr  such  by  their  crimes,  will  get  into  superior  power,  in  some 
future  time,  and  under  some  weak  or  wicked  prince : and  when 
ever  this  happens,  tbe  subversion  of  our  constitution,  and  of  our 
liberty  by  consequence,  will  be  the  most  easy  enterprise  imagin- 
able /because  nothing  can  he  more  rasy,  than  the  creation  of  an 
anticosutitational  dependancy  of  tbe  two  houses  of  |iniiiarocnt  on 
tbe  crown  will  tc  in  that  case. 

Hu listg broke.  On  Parties. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  admit  the  nominal 
division  of  constitution!*!*  and  msttConstUnHantstSi  or  of  a court 
and  a country  party,  at  till*  time,  when  an  avowed  difference  of 
principles  makes  the  distinction  real. 

Bohngbrokr.  On  Parties. 

When  tbe  aniicAristian  powers  attack  religious  establishment* 
by  the  sword  they  may  and  must  be  defended. 

Horsley’s  Sermons. 

An'ticiiriht,  inTheology,  is  a word  that  frequently 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament ; according  to  the  dif- 
ferent senses  in  which  the  Greek  preposition  is  some- 
times used,  it  may  either  signify  Chriiti  r icarius 
one  who  put  himself  in  the  plaee  of  Christ,  or  else, 
one  who  acts  in  opposition  to  Christ.  In  this  last 
sense,  in  1 John  c.ii.  v.  lH,the  word  is  applied  to  all  false 
teachers ; the  Apostle  says,  " even  now  there  arc 
many  Antichrists  /’  and  in  the  22d  verse  of  the  same 
chapter,  we  are  told  that  whoever  denies  “ the  Father 
and  the  Son,”  is  Antichrist. 

In  the  book  of  Revelations,  however,  the  individual 
spoken  of  as  the  Antichrist,  and  who  is  doubtless  the 
some  as  the  man  of  tin,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul, 
2 Thess.  c.  ii.,  seems  to  be  described  as  a person  who 


would  not  merely  oppose  Christ,  but  usurp  his  seat.  ANTI- 
The  Bible  seems  to  speak  of  him  as  of  a single  indi-  ^Ilh  lsT 
vidual ; but  most  interpreters,  both  Protestant  and  aMU  I- 
Papist,  appear  to  have  understood  the  prophecy  as  FAI  T, 
pointing  out  some  corruption  in  the  Church,  exhibited 
in  the  usurped  power  of  a long  series  of  individuals  ; 
and  this  they  infer  from  the  nature  of  the  actions  and 
effects  attributed  to  him. 

Who  this  individual,  or  this  scries  of  individuals  is. 
or  is  to  be,  is  a question  about  which  the  opinions  of 
Theologians  has  been  much  divided.  The  general 
persuasion  among  Protestants  has  always  been,  that 
it  is  the  Pope  of  Rome,  who  is  the  object  of  this  cele- 
brated prophecy ; but  the  Papists  themselves,  in- 
terpret it  of  the  persecutions  which  the  church  endured 
under  the  dominion  of  Imperial  Rome. 

Besides  these  two,  which  are  respectively  the  popu- 
lar opinions  among  Protestants  and  Papists,  there  are 
several  other  interpretations  that  are,  in  some  degree, 
peculiar  to  individuals. 

Some  have  supposed  that  Antichrist  is  the  devil, 
others  that  he  is  to  be  begotten  of  the  devil ; others 
again,  (and  this  has  not  been  an  uncommon  opinion) 
that  he  is  to  he  a Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 

Le  Clerc,  in  his  exposition  of  St.  Paul  2 Thess  c.  ii , 
appears  to  believe  that  Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras, 
(mentioned  by  Josephus),  and  the  rebel  Jews  who 
followed  him,  were  to  be  considered  as  Antichrist. 

Dr.  Hammond  contends,  that  Simon  Magus,  and  his 
disciples  the  gnostics,  were  the  Antichrist.  Sec  his 
Paraph,  amt  Annot.  on  2 Thess.  c.  n.  The  belief  of  Dr. 

Whitby  was,  that  we  must  look  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  to  the  Sanhedrim  for  the  interpretation  of  this 
prophecy.  Lightfoot  thinks  that  Antichrist  consists 
of  three  branches  ; and  that  the  term  may  justly  be 
applied  to  Judaism,  Pagan  Rome,  and  Popery.  Oper. 
tom.  II.  p.  122.  The  newest  opinion  is  that  of 
Faber ; who,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  prophecies, 
regards  revolutionary  France,  os  the  true  object  of 
this  prediction.  It  may  here  be  noticed,  that  among 
the  early  fathers,  it  is  often  stated  that  a peculiar 
mark  of  Antichrist  was  to  be,  that  while  he  subverted 
the  true  worship,  he  would  yet  not  lead  the  world 
into  idolatry,  mar  eit  ficn>\arptiay  afu  uum,  «\\’ 
umBtot  ti*  ccv&i*  •*  it  will  be  some  person,  who  will 
not  lead  men  into  idolatry,  but  will  nevertheless  be 
an  enemy  to  God."  Chrys.  Horn.  III.  ui  II.  act  Thess. 
de  Antichristo.  Theopliylact  in  II.  ad  Thess.  uses 
nearly  the  same  words.  Cyrillus  says  in  like  manner, 
fstWei  to  icmAa ptaetv  o Ai'TiyymrTov,— “ Antichrist  w ill 
hold  idolatry  in  aversion."  Jun.  Catec.  Ilium  xi.  Ac- 
cordingly, some  have  supposed  that  the  prophecy 
looked  to  Mahometanism,  which  many  think  to  lie 
upon  the  whole,  as  unobjectionable  au  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  Scripture  as  any  that  have  been 
named . 

ANTICHTHON,  a term  used  by  the  Pythagoreans 
to  denote  a supposed  earth  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gun,  invisible  to  us  from  the  interposition  of  that 
luminary. 

ANTICHTHONES,  in  Geography,  are  those  na- 
tions who  inhabit  countries  diametrically  opposite  to 
each  other. 

ANTICIPATE, Anticipo,  from  ante,  before,  and 

Antic  ipa'tion,  Vcapw.  to  take. 

Anti'cipatoby,  J To  take  beforehand,  by  fore- 
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ANTJCI  thought  or  prejudgement  j be  foretaste,  or  presenli- 

PATE.  ment. 

AVnci  T°  P1*!*08®*88'  10  prejudge,  to  prevent,  to  preclude. 

PATION.  The  Erie*  of  Marche  and  Warwick*,  ami  oilier  hevnf  at  Cal  ice, 
, • had  knowledge  of  all  these  doymm,  and  aecrrle  romjentkle*  r 
* wberforr  to  anticipate  and  pmieut  the  Du  km  purpov,  they  aent 
Jhon  Dinham  the  ualiaunt  esquire,  with  a small  numbre  of  men, 
but  with  a multitude  of  rourafiou*  hartes,  to  the  tonne  of  Saiul- 
wyebe,  wbiche  aodalnly  entered  the  Mine,  and  tooke  the  Lord 
Riven  la  his  bedde,  and  b»  amine  abo. 

Hall.  Henry  VI.  fo.  176.  C.  1. 

Some  clown’s  coarse  lung*  will  poiann  thy  sweet  Sower, 

If  by  the  careless  plough  thou  shah  he  torn  ; 

And  many  Herod*  lie  in  wait  each  hour, 

To  murder  thee  a*  soon  as  tlvou  art  bora. 

Nay,  force  thy  hud  to  blow,  llieir  tyrant  breath, 

Anticipating  life,  to  hasten  death. 

Sir  Richard  Fantkanr,  in  Rllit,  x.  iii.  p.  221. 

Thi*  payment  was  called  an  anticipation,  which  b to  my  a thing 
taken  or  a thing  cbniyng  before  his  tyme  or  season  . Util  trrme 
*■«  new  to  y*  rominaltie,  bat  thei  payd  wel  for  their  learn ying , 
for  their  money  was  paied  out  of  hand  wkmt  delay. 

Hall.  Henry  Vtll. 

Aoa.  Here  art  tlum  in  appointment  fresh  and  birr, 
Anticipating  time.  With  starting  courage, 

Giue  with  thy  Trumpet  a loud  note  to  Tray 
Thou  dread  full  Aiax,  that  the  appaulled  aire 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant, 

And  hak  him  hither. 

Shakespeare's  Troykts  and  Creuida. 

It  must  therefore  be  your  part,  we  offering,  and  you  accepting 
the  league,  to  begin  with  them,  and  to  anticipate  plotting,  rather 
than  to  counterplot  against  them.  Hobbes's  Tkacydidet. 

Prophecy,  being  an  anticipatory  history,  it  is  sufficient  that  it 
speak  according  to  the  usual  language  of  historians. 

Afore,  Seven  Churches,  Prrf.  a.  5. 

To  liirbt  Treated  in  tbe  find  day,  God  gave  no  proper  place 
or  fixation;  and  therefore  the  effects  named  Ivy  anticipation  (which 
was  to  sc  per*  to  day  from  night;  were  precisely  preformed,  after 
this  light  was  congregated  and  had  obtained  life  and  motion. 

Raleigh’s  Hitt,  of  the  World. 

I would  not  anticipate  the  relish  of  any  happiness,  nor  feel  tbe 
weight  of  any  misery,  before  it  actually  arrive*. 

Spectator , No.  VII. 

In  reflexion  there  is  a repetition  of  what  is  past,  and  an  antici- 
pation of  that  wliich  is  apprehended  as  yet  to  come. 

Wollaston  s Religion  of  Nature, 

If  I were  to  believe,  with  some  author*,  that  my  mind  is  perpe- 
tually changing,  so  as  to  liecome  every  different  moment  a different 
thine,  the  remembrance  of  past,  or  the  nfiripsfiM  of  future  good 
or  evil,  could  give  me  neither  pleaaure  nor  pain. 

Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth. 

Anticipation,  in  logic,  is  used  to  denote  a preconcep- 
tion ; in  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  it  signifies  the  first 
idea  or  definition  of  any  thing  j in  medicine,  it  is  used  to 
express  the  appearance  of  symptoms  at  an  early  period 
of  disease,  which  in  the  regular  course  of  it  would 
have  appeared  later  ; in  music,  a sound  is  said  to  be 
anticipated,  when  a composer  wishes  a note  to  be 
heard  before  its  time  in  plain  counterpoint  ; in 
rhetoric,  anticipation  is  the  same  figure  as  prolepsis. 
This  word,  however,  is  used  by  some  writers,  and 
particularly  by  Lord  Bacon,  as  synonymous  with 
hypothesis  ; and  one  principal  object  of  his  celebrated 
work,  the  Novum  Organon,  was  to  expose  the  futility 
of  this  method  of  philosophy,  and  to  substitute  a 
better,  which  he  calls  the  Interpretation  of  Nature,  in 
its  stead.  The  effect  of  lincon  s writings  in  bringing 
men  to  a more  sober  spirit  in  tbe  prosecution  of 
scicntifical  researches,  was  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  rapid  progress  which  was  mode  in  almost  every 
kind  of  knowledge,  as  soon  as  f "lilosophers  had  em- 


braced the  advice,  which  is  so  eloquently  and  power-  ANTKT- 
fully  urged  on  this  subject,  in  his  Instauratio  Magna  NATION- 
Scientiarum  It  is  therefore  no  derogution  from  the 
wisdom  of  his  remarks,  that  there  are  upon  record,  , 
several  remarkable  exceptions  to  his  general  assertion,  v 
that  “ if  all  the  wits  of  all  ages  were  to  meet  in  one, 
and  confer  their  endeavours,  never  could  any  great 
progress  be  made  in  science  by  anticipation,"  I. 

.'40.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  was  anticipated 
by  Hartley,  previous  to  the  actual  discovery  of  that 
great  fact ; and  to  advert  to  instances  of  smaller  mo- 
ment, the  combustibility  of  the  diamond  was  antici- 
pated by  Newton  ; who,  having  found  that  media 
which  are  inflammable,  have  a remarkably  high  re- 
fractive power  ; and  observing  that  a diamond  re- 
fracted much  more  than  in  proportion  to  its  density, 
was  led  to  conjecture  that  its  substance  would  be 
found  to  be  combustible,  as  has  since  been  demon- 
strated by  experiment.  A similar  conjecture,  and 
founded  upon  the  same  analogy,  was  fonned  by 
Newton  respecting  water,  which  he  predicted  would 
be  found  to  contain  some  inflammable  ingredient ; 
which  likewise  has  been  completely  confirmed  by  the 
discoveries  of  modem  chemistry.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  proofs,  however,  that  discoveries  in  na- 
tural philosophy,  may  sometimes  be  rightly  antici- 
pated, will  be  found  in  Bacon's  own  works;  in  which 
not  only  is  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  plainly  antici- 
pated, but  the  very  experiment  recommended,  by 
which  the  truth  of  the  fact  might  be,  and  has  been 
ascertained.  It  is  necessary,  he  says,  that  heavy 
bodies  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  either  by  their 
own  nature,  or  else  that  they  be  drawn  and  attracted, 
(attrnhantur  et  rapiantur),  to  the  great  mass  of  matter 
in  the  earth,  by  some  secret  sympathy  or  consent.  If 
this  should  be  true,  he  goes  on  to  observe,  it  will 
needs  happen,  that  the  further  bodies  are  removed 
from  the  earth,  the  more  slow  will  be  their  motion  to- 
wards it  ; so  that,  if  they  could  be  raised  to  a sufficient 
height  above  the  earth,  they  would  at  length  remain 
pensile  and  motionless.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  he  directs  us  to  take  a clock,  whose  motion  de- 
pends upon  a weight,  and  to  place  it  on  some  high 
mountain,  or  other  elevation  ; then  having  watched 
its  rate  of  motion,  to  take  it  into  a mine;  if  it  goes 
slower  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  other,  it  will  be 
clear,  he  says,  thAt  the  cause  of  weight,  is  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  great  moss  of  matter  ; recipiatur  pro  causA 
ponderis,  attractio  a massA  corporwA  terrA.  Nov,  Org. 
lib.  ii. 

AN/TlCK,r.  A Probably  Antique.  To  have  the  od- 
An'tick,  «.  / dity,  the  singularity  of  that  which  is 
An'ti  iii.adj.  antique. 

An'tickly,  1 To  resemble,  to  imitate,  to  assume 
Axticknk.hr,  /the  odd  forms  or  shapes  of  the  an- 
tique. And  then,  To  be  odd,  singular,  fantustick. 

At  tbe  entryinp  into  tbe  palace  I* fore  tbe  fate,  on  tbe  plaioe 
Errant?  was  buyUlcil  • fountain*  of  cm  bowed  worke,  pylt*  with  fyne 
guide,  and  hire,  imrrayird  wyth  an  riche  wurie*.  the  olde  pcxl  of 
wvnr  railed  Harms  tnrlni^r  tbe  wytie,  which  by  tbe  enndnytes  in 
Ute  earth  ranne  to  alle  people  plentifully  with  red,  white,  and 
c laret  wine. 

Grafton,  r.  2.  p.  303. 

Gentle  lord*  Vet’s  part. 

Yon  net  we  Hare  burnt  our  cheeke*.  Strong  Eaobarbc 
|.  weaker  than  the  wine,  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splcet*  what  it  speakes  : the  wilde  diaguiae  bath  almost 
Anticht  os  all.  Shakespeare's  Ant.  and  Clea 
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ANTICK.  Much  fayrer  then  the  former  tu  that  roome, 

And  ricliUer,  In  many  parte,  arayd ; 

A NTICY-  F°r  not  with  arras  made  in  painrfull  loomc, 
gA.  But  with  pure  gold  it  all  waa  overiayd, 

„ , Wrought  with  wilde  antirhes  which  their  follies  playd 

v ^ In  the  rich  metal],  as  they  living  were. 

Spmatr's  Faerie  Qnerme,  b.  iil.  C.  12. 
Behold  distraction,  frcnzic,  and  amazement. 

Like  witless*  antickes  one  another  meet*. 

And  all  cry  Hector,  Hector’s  dead  : 0 Hector ! 

Sfiaknpeare'i  Troy,  and  Cret. 
He  chanae  the  arre  to  give  a sound 
While  you  perforate  your  antique  round  ; 

That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say. 

Our  duties  did  our  welcome  pay. 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 

This  town*  [Rencbexter]  b farre  more  ancient  than  Hereford,  it 
■iandeth  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  Wir,  and  llin-e  miles  or 
mora  above  Hereford,  and  was  in  the  Romans'  time,  as  appe&reth 
by  many  things,  especially  by  enfiJ*  mony  of  Uie  Crsara  eery 
often  found  within  the  town*,  and  in  plowing  thereabout,  the 
which,  the  people  there  caileth  dwarf*  money. 

State’ t Chronicle. 

Name  not  these  I i ring  death-beads  onto  me, 

For  these  not  ancient  but  antique  be  : 

1 hate  extremes : yet  I had  rather  stay 
With  tombs  than  cradles,  to  wear  out  the  day. 

Dunne's  Elegies. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  clnystrrs  pale. 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 

With  antic  pillars  maasy  proof. 

And  storied  windows  richly  digfal. 

Casting  a dim  religious  light. 

Milt  ten's  It  Penseroso. 

Ron.  And  'tu  believed  bow  practice  quickly  fashioned 
A port  of  humorous  antiehneos  in  carriage. 

Discourse,  demeanour,  gestures. 

Ford’s  Fancies,  act  iv,  s.  2. 

In  Shrove-tide,  155G,  sir  Thomas  Pope  made  for  the  ladie  Kit- 
zabeth  all  at  his  own  costcs,  a great  and  rich  masking*  in  the 
great  halle  at  Hatficlde , wber  the  pngrsunt*  were  marvellously 
furnished.  There  were  thar  twelve  minstrels  ontickly  disguised  ; 
with  forty-six  or  more  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

T.  Warton's  l Aft  sf  Sir  T.  Pope. 

In  pointing  and  sculpture,  the  word  antics  is  used  to 
signify  any  figures,  whether  of  birds,  fishes,  or  flowers, 
that  have  no  existence  in  nature ; in  Architecture, 
any  figures  placed  as  mere  ornaments  of  a building  are 
called  by  this  name. 

ANTICLIMAX,  from  turn  against,  and  rX^af,  gra- 
dation, in  Rhetoric,  is  a figure  to  signify  the  progress 
of  a discourse  or  description  from  great  to  little.  In 
serious  writing,  it  is  commonly  a fault  in  composi- 
tion ; as  in  these  lines  of  Waller  : 


Under  the  Tropics  is  our  language  spoke, 

And  part  of  Plauders  hath  received  our  yoke. 

Considered,  however,  as  a figure  of  rhetoric,  the 
proper  use  of  it  is  to  render  something  small  more 
strikingly  so  by  contrast  ; as  in  Horace,  “ parturiunt 
monte*.,  naseitur  ridiculus  mus." 

ANTICOSTI,  in  Geography,  a barren  island  near 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  frequented  for  its 
woods,  and  for  the  abundance  of  cod  that  is  found  on 
its  shores. 

ANT1CUM,  in  Architecture,  a porch  before  a door, 
also  that  part  of  a temple  which  lies  between  the  body 
of  the  temple  and  the  portico,  called  the  outer  temple. 

ANTICYRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  now  Aspro 
Spitia,  a city  of  Phocis,  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  cele- 
brated for  its  hellebore,  for  which  it  was  resorted  to 


by  sick  persons  * hence  the  adage  " Naviget  Anticv-  ANTICY- 
rum,“  Hob.  ra- 

Antictsa  was  also  the  name  of  a town  of  Thessaly,  aNTI- 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Spurchius,  and  said  bv  Strabo  I>ote. 
to  have  produced  better  hellebore  than  that  of  Anti-  -■ — , — 
eyra  in  Phocis. 

ANTIDESMA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Dioecia,  order  Pentandria.  Generic  character.  Male. 

Calyx  5-leaved  corolla  none ; anthene  bifid.  Fe- 
male. Calyx  5-leaved  $ corolla  none  ; stigmas  5 ; 
berry  cylindrical  one- seeded. 

This  genus  is  principally  confined  to  the  East  Indies 
ANTI  DICOMA  R l ANITES,  from  wm&iros,  an  ad- 
versary, and  Mapia,  a sect  in  Ecclesiastical  Ilistorv  , 
who  believed  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  after  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,  was  the  mother  of  several  children. 

ANT1DOSIS  was  an  institution  of  Solon  ; the  object 
of  which  was  to  relieve  those  who  considered  them- 
selves as  unequally  affected  by  the  public  burthens. 

There  were  certain  charges  in  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth, called  \ftrovpyiat,  the  expense  of  which  de- 
volved wholly  upon  wealthy  individuals.  If  any  per- 
son appointed  to  undergo  one  of  these  Xrrrwfpj  or 
duties,  could  find  another  citizen  of  better  substance 
than  himself,  who  was  free  from  any  similar  burthen, 
in  that  case  the  complainant  was  excused.  But  in 
case  the  person  thus  substituted  in  the  other's  place- 
denied  himself  to  be  the  richest,  then  they  exchanged 
estates  which  was  effected  according  to  certain  pre- 
scribed forms.  The  word  comes  from  avn  and  hi* 70, 

I give. 

AN'TIDOTE,#.  \ Amcmov,  from  mi,  against, 
An'tidotk,  v.  f toran,  given,  from  fttwpt,  to  give. 
Aicrr'DOTAi.,  ^ That  which  is  given  against,  or 
Antidotallv,  J as  a remedy  or  preventive. 

Mac.  Curt  thou 


With  some  sweet  oblivion*  antidote , 

CkAOM  the  Muff'd  bosom  of  tluU  perilous  stuff 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  v.  3. 


Particular  discontents  and  grievances  are  either  of  bodv,  minde, 
or  fortune,  which,  u they  wound  the  soul  of  man,  produce  this 
melancholy,  and  many  great  inconveniences,  by  that  antidote  of 
good  counsell  and  perswsmon  may  be  eased  or  expelled. 

Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
fbe  last  quaere  remains,  of  the  virtue  of  this  [unicorn's]  bora, 
which  some  exalt  to  high,  that  it  is  not  only  antidotal  to  several 
venomes  and  substances  destructive  by  their  qualities,  which  we 
can  command  ourselves  to  believe  ; but  also  that  it  ranteth  poy- 
tons  which  kUI  by  second  qualities,  that  is,  by  corrosion  of  parts. 

Fuller's  Worthies.  Lundon. 


This  [the  tooth  of  a sea-horse]  in  northern  region*  is  of  fre- 
quent use  for  hafts  of  knives,  or  hilts  of  awards,  and  being  burnt 
Incomes  a good  remedy  for  fluxes : but  antidotally  used,  and  ex- 
posed for  vni corn's  horn,  it  la  an  insufferable  delusion. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Er roars. 


To  wake  thy  dead  devotion  was  my  point ; 

And  how  I bless  night's  consecrating  shade*. 

Which  to  a temple  turn  an  universe; 

Fill  ua  with  great  idem,  full  of  heaven. 

And  antidote  the  pestilential  earth. 

Young's  Complaint.  Night  ix 

To  say  that,  without  a vicious  luxury,  the  labour  would  not 
have  been  employed  at  all,  is  only  to  say,  that  there  is  some  other 
defect  in  human  nature,  such  ns  indolence,  aclbshnrtu.  inattention 
to  others,  for  which  luxury,  in  some  measure,  provides  a remedy; 
as  one  poison  may  be  an  antidote  to  another.  7 * 

Mume’s  Essays. 

Hail  then,  ye  sons  of  Ere  ! th'  unerring  snide 
The  sovereign  grant  receive,  sin's  antidote  • 
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ANTH’NT  A cure  for  all  our  (rrirfw  ! So  hrur'iilr  truth 
Shall  wide  diaplav  her  r&jitirntinc  rliarma, 

AVPlLE"  And  peace  bet  dwelling  Ax  with  human  rare, 
fil  IMK.N'A.  Jagn't  labour  anil  ft.  mart. 

s-^'  . ANTIENT.  See  Ancient. 

ANTIGUA,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  21  miles 
long,  nearly  about  the  same  in  breadth,  and  50  miles  in 
circumference.  It  contains  59,838  acres  of  land,  of 
which  about  34,000  arc  appropriated  to  the  growth 
of  sugar,  including  those  which  are  annexed  its  pas- 
ture grounds.  The  other  princijKtl  staples  are  cotton, 
wool,  and  toltacco,  and  in  favourable  years  great 
quantities  of  provisions  are  raised.  The  island  con- 
tains two  different  kinds  of  soil,  the  one  nhlnck  mould 
on  a substratum  of  cluy,  which  is  naturally  rich,  and 
when  not  checked  by  excessive  droughts,  to  which 
Antigua  is  particularly  liable,  very  productive.  The 
other  is  a stiff  clay,  on  a substratum  of  marl.  It  is 
much  less  fertile  than  the  former,  ami  ubounds  with  a 
kind  of  grass,  which  it  is  found  impossible  to  extir- 
pate, and  which  has  overrun  many  estates  formerly 
profitable,  and  so  impoverished  them,  that  they  are 
either  entirely  abandoned,  or  converted  into  pasture 
lands.  Exclusive  of  these  tracts,  and  a small  purt  of 
the  country  wholly  unimproveuble,  every  other  part 
may  be  said  to  be  under  cultivation.  Antigua  has  not 
a single  spring  or  rivulet  of  fresh  water  in  it,  and  this 
inconvenience,  as  it  rendered  the  country  uninhabitable 
to  the  ( haribbs,  deterred  for  some  time  European 
adventurers  from  settling  on  it.  It  being  discovered, 
however,  that  the  water  preserved  in  cisterns  is  very 
pure,  light,  and  wholesome,  a few  English  families 
settled  in  the  island  in  1632,  and  began  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco.  In  1G66  the  settlement  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  attack  of  the  French.  But  it  was  so 
far  recovered  from  this  calamity,  that  in  1690  it  fur- 
nished a quota  of  600  men  for  an  attack  on  the  French 
settlements.  In  177-1  the  white  inhabitants  amounted 
to  2,590,  and  the  enslaved  negroes  to  37.808.  Since 
this  period  the  population,  according  to  Edwards,  has 
rather  decreased.  It  is  difficult  to  furnish  any  average 
account  of  the  erops  of  sugar  produced  by  this  island, 
as  they  vary  to  so  great  a degree,  that  the  quantity  of 
sugar  exported  some  years  is  five  times  greater  than 
in  others.  In  1779  there  was  shipped  only  3,38*2 
hogsheads.  In  178*2  the  crop  was  15,000  hogsheads, 
and  in  the  years  1770,  1773.  and  1778,  there  were  no 
crops  of  any  kind,  nil  the  canes  being  destroyed  from 
a long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  and  but  for  the 
provisions  brought  by  American  vessels,  the  negroes 
must  have  perished  for  want  of  food.  The  official 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  were. 

Imports.  Exports. 

In  1809  - - - - ^198,121  <s£2 16,000 

1810  ...  - 285,458  182,392 

In  1817  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  amounted, 
according  to  a return  made  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to2,l02,  exclusive  of  the  troops  stationed  in 
the  island  ; the  free  people  of  colour  to  1 ,747,  the  free 
black  persons  to  438,  and  the  slaves  to  3 1 ,452 ; being 
an  increase  of  1,170  since  the  year  1807,  when  the 
Slave  Trade  wa«;  abolished  by  Parliament.  Antigua 
lies  between  long.  til.  38.  and  01 . 53.  W„  and  between 
lit.  17.  and  17  12.  N. 

ANTILEGOMENA,  a word  in  Scripture  Criticism, 
which  is  found  in  Eusebius,  denoting  those  books  the 


author*  of  which  have  been  disputed.  See  Tub-  ASTILI- 
oi.o<i  v BANGS. 

ANTILIBANUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a chain  of 
mountains  in  Ccelo-Syria,  running  parallel  to  the  other  LoPK. 
chain  called  Libanus ; hut  in  Scripture  they  arc  both  of  *■_«-.  - 

them  called  by  the  name  of  Lebanon.  These  moun- 
tains are  now  inhohited  by  those  half- Christians,  known 
by  the  name  of  Druses. 

ANTILLES,  a cluster  of  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
situated  between  the  18th  and  24th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  extending  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  from  the 
coast  of  Florida  to  the  coast  of  Brazil.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished into  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands, 
unil  into  Greater  and  Less.  The  Greater  comprehend 
Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  ltico  ; and  the 
Less,  Antigua,  Barbadues,  St.  Christopher's,  Gttada- 
loupe,  Martinico,  Granada,  Trinidad,  Si.  Thomas, 

Santa  Cruz,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  St.  Lucie, 
he. ; an  account  of  which  will  he  given  under  their 
respective  titles. 

ANTILOGARITHM,  the  complement  of  the  loga- 
rithm of  a semi  tangent  or  secant  ; it  is  found  by  be- 
ginning at  the  left  hand,  and  subtracting  each  figure 
from  9,  and  the  last  figure  from  10. 

ANTILOGY,  signifies,  contrary  sayings ; Tirinus  has 
published  a large  index  of  such  seeming  contradictions 
in  the  Bible,  which  he  reconciles  and  explains  in  his 
comments. 

ANTILOPE  (derivation  uncertain  ; it  is  supposed 
to  be  a corruption  of  bwXo«t  or  ai’raXeto  a word 
used  by  Eustathius,  to  signify  an  animal  which  had 
the  horns  long,  and  notched  as  if  with  a saw.)  Pall. 

Gymel.  Cuv.  Illigcr.  Antelope  Pen.  in  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Cavicornia, 
order  Rumiuantia,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Homs  hollow,  supported  on 
solid  bony  processes,  curved,  annulatcd,  and  not  de- 
ciduous ; eight  broud  incisor  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
but  none  in  the  upper  j the  inside  of  the  ears  marked 
lengthways  with  three  feathered  lines  of  hair  ■,  limbs 
light  and  elegant. 

This  genus  was  originally  included  by  Linmeus  in 
that  of  Capra  ■,  hut  Pallas  first  noticed  that  it  differed 
very  materially  from  the  goat  tribe,  on  which  account 
he  separated  it,  and  nanu-d  the  new  genus.  Antilope. 

This  arrangement  has  been  followed  by  succeeding 
writers,  among  which  is  our  countryman  Pennant,  who 
considers  the  antelopes  as  forming  " an  intermediate 
genus,  u link  between  the  goat  and  deer  agreeing  with 
the  former  in  the  texture  of  their  horns,  which  have  a 
core  in  them,  and  arc  never  cast : and  with  the  latter 
in  elegance  of  form  and  swiftness.” 

The  Antelopes  form  a very  large  genus  ; the  greater 
number  of  which,  however,  have  been  discovered  but 
of  late  years ; for  it  seems  probable  that  none  were 
distinctly  known  to  the  antients,  except  the  African 
Antelope,  or  Antilope  Cervicapin,  and  the  Cervine  An- 
telope, or  Antilope  Bubnlis. 

u They  inhabit,”  says  Pennant,  **  two  or  three 
species  excepted,  the  hottest  part  of  the  globe ; or, 
at  least,  those  ports  of  the  temperate  zone  that  lie 
near  the  tropics,  so  ns  to  form  a doubtful  climate. 

None  therefore,  except  the  Sttigu  and  the  Chamois  are 
to  he  met  with  in  Europe : and  notwithstanding  the 
warmth  of  South  America  is  suited  to  their  nature, 
not  a single  species  has  yet  been  discovered  in  any 
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ANT.-  part  of  the  new  world  : their  proper  climate  seems 
LOPE,  therefore  to  be  those  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where  the 
species  are  very  numerous.” 

“ They  are  (says  the  same  author)  of  an  elegant 
and  active  make  ; of  a restless  and  timid  disposition  ; 
extremely  watchful,  of  great  vivacity,  remarkably 
swift  and  agile,  and  most  of  their  boundings  so  light, 
us  to  strike  the  spectator  with  astonishment.  What 
is  very  singular  is,  that  they  will  stop  in  the  midst  of 
their  course,  gaze  for  a moment  at  their  pursuers,  and 
then  resume  their  flight.” 

“The  fleetness  of  the  Antelope/*  he  continues, 
" was  proverbial  in  the  country  it  inhabited  even  in 
the  earliest  times : the  speed  of  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  18.) 
is  beautifully  compared  to  the  Tzebi  : and  the  Gadites 
were  said  to  be  as  swift  as  the  Antelopes  (translated 
Roes)  upon  the  mountains.  The  sacred  writers  took 
their  similes  from  such  objects  as  were  before  the 
eves  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
There  is  another  instance  drawn  from  the  same  sub- 
ject. The  disciple  raised  to  life  at  Joppu  was  supposed 
to  have  been  called  Taint  ha,  or  Dorcas  from  the 
beauty  of  her  eyes  ; and  to  this  day,  one  of  the  high- 
est compliments  that  can  be  paid  to  female  beauty  in 
the  eastern  region,  is  /fine  el  Hazel,  you  have  the  eyes 
of  an  Antelope.” 

They  live  in  large  herds  of  two  or  three  thousand, 
or  in  small  parties  of  five  or  six,  and  generally  in  hilly 
countrips,  browsing  like  goats,  and  living  on  the  ten- 
der shoots  of  trees.  They  arc  elegantly  formed,  active, 
restless,  shy,  and  uncommonly  swift,  running  with 
vast  bounds,  and  leaping  with  surprising  agility.  The 
chacc  of  them  is  a favourite  diversion  in  the  east, 
where  they  are  not  only  hunted  with  the  greyhound 
and  hunting  leopard,  but  also  with  the  falcon,  which 
is  trained  for  that  purpose.  M.  Pallas,  in  his  Travelt 
through  Russia  and  the  North  of  Asia , has  given  a very 
interesting  account  of  the  mode  of  hunting  the  Ante- 
lope among  the  Tongnses,  who  inhabit  the  heaths  of 
Daouria  beyond  the  lake  Rackal.  See  Pallas’s  Travelt 
vol.  i.  p.  402.;  vol.  iii.  p.  204.  The  pursuit  of  the 
Chamois,  which  belongs  to  this  genus,  is  a favourite 
diversion  of  the  Swiss  : and  the  fatigue  and  dangers 
they  undergo  in  that  chace  arc  well  known. 

The  horns  of  the  antelope  genus  are  composed  of 
solid  bony  processes  attached  to  the  os  frontis,  similar 
to  those  of  the  deer  kind,  but  covered  with  horn,  and 
not  deciduous : in  other  respects  they  are  similar  to 
that  genus  ; generally,  though  not  always  having  the 
lachrymal  fossae,  or  tear-pits. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  their  anatomical  struc- 
ture and  classification,  see  Comparative  Axatomy 
and  Zoology. 

They  have  been  divided  into  sections  from  the  form 
of  their  horns,  both  by  Pennant  and  Cuvier  : the  divi- 
sion of  the  latter  is  adopted  here. 

a.  Homs  annulated,  having  a double  or  triple  curve, 
and  pointing  forwards,  downwards,  or  upwards. 

A.  Doreat  Pall.  Gmcl.Cuv.  Capra  Dorcas  Lin.  Algazel 
Buff  Ghazni  of  the  Arabs,  Copras  /Elian.  Barbary  Ante- 
lope, Pen. — This  animal  is  in  height  and  form  like  the 
roebuck  (Ccrvus  Capreolus)  i.  e.  about  three  feet  nine 
inches  from  nose  to  tail,  and  two  feet  four  inches  high. 
The  horns  arc  twelve  inches  long,  of  a cylindrical 
form,  incline  backwards,  bend  in  the  middle,  and  re- 
vert forwards,  and  are  marked  with  thirteen  rings 
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The  animal  is  of  a bright  reddish  brown  colour,  with  ANTI- 
a white  breast,  and  brown  stripe  along  each  flank  ; LOPE, 
it  has  a tuft  of  hair  on  each  knee,  and  a deep  pouch 
in  the  groins.  It  inhabits,  India,  Persia,  and  the 
north  of  Africa,  living  in  large  troops,  which,  when 
attacked,  form  a ring,  and  present  their  horns  to  their 
adversary  ; they  are  easily  tamed,  and  their  habits 
furnish  numerous  images  to  the  sprightly  poetry  of 
the  Arabs  : var.  A.  Coriruta  Pall.  Gmel.  le  Corine 
Buff.  Corine  Antelope  Pen.,  a variety  of  the  preceding 
from  which  it  differs  only  in  having  the  horns  more 
slender. 

A.  Kevella  Pall.  Gmel.  Cuv.  le  Kevcl  Buff.  Flat- 
homed  Antelope,  Pen.  Is  very  similar  in  form  and 
colour  to  the  A.  Dorms,  but  has  the  horns  flattened 
on  the  sides,  and  the  rings  on  them  more  numerous. 

Cuvier  says,  that  he  knows  no  difference  between  this 
animal  and  the  Ahu  ofKirmpfcr,  and  the  Tseiran  of 
the  Persians  and  Turks,  (A.  Subgutturosa  Gmel.)  ex- 
cept that  the  latter  has  a slight  protuberance  under 
the  throat. 

A.  Pygarga,  Pall.  Gmel.  Whitefaced  Antelope,  Pen. 

Is  very  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  larger  : like  that, 
its  horns  are  flattened  but  those  of  the  female  are 
said  to  be  smooth.  The  free  is  white,  the  cheeks  and 
neck  of  a bright  bay;  the  tail  is  covered  with  hair, 
which  extends  several  inches  beyond  the  end. 

A.  Gutturosa,  Pall.  Gmel.  Cuv.  Hoang  yang  and 
Whang  yang,  or  Yellow  Goat  of  the  Chinese,  Dseren 
of  the  Mongol  Tartars,  Chinese  Antelope,  Pen.  As 
large  as  the  stag,  its  horns  and  skin  similar  to  the  A. 

Dorcas ; the  female  has  no  horns  : the  neck  is  very 
prominent  opposite  the  larynx,  or  upper  part  of  the 
windpipe,  in  consequence  of  that  organ  being  very 
large  : it  has  also  a large  pouch  under  the  belly  : 
they  live  in  herds  in  the  deserts  of  Asia,  and  are  so 
fearful  of  water,  that  they  will  not  enter  it,  though 
hunted  to  its  edge  by  dogs,  to  save  themselves 

A.  F.uchore,  Forster,  Cuv.  la  Gazelle  k bourse  sur 
le  dos  Buff.  Spring  Bock  of  the  Cape,  Springer  Ante- 
lope, Pen.  Larger  than  the  Gazelle  ; has  a remark- 
able while  line  extending  from  the  tail  half  way  up 
the  back  : which,  when  frightened,  it  has  the  power 
of  expanding  into  a circle,  and  when  the  alarm  is  over, 
returns  it  to  the  original  lineal  form.  Mr.  Masson 
says,  that  they  make  periodical  migrations  in  seven  or 
eight  years,  in  herds  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands, 
from  the  north,  as  he  supposes,  from  the  interior  part 
of  Terra  del  Natal,  to  which  they  are  compelled  by  the 
excessive  drought  in  that  region  : in  their  course  they 
desolate  Caffmria ; and  it  is  observed,  that  those 
which  arrive  first  at  the  Cape  arc  very  fat,  the  next  less 
so,  and  those  which  come  last  very  poor  and  lean,  in 
consequence  of  the  havoc  their  predecessors  hav£ 
made  : they  continue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape  for  a few  months,  and  then  collecting,  go  off  in 
large  herds  to  the  interior,  where  they  are  quite  fear- 
less of  man,  and  will  not  make  way  for  him  unless  he 
compel  them  with  a stick.  When  taken  they  can  be 
easily  tamed. 

A.  Saiga,  Pall.  Gmel.  Cuv.  .^liga  Buff.  Colus  Strabo. 
Scythian  Antelope,  Pen.  As  large  as  a stag  ; its  horns 
are  like  those  of  the  A.  Dorcas,  but  yellow,  semitrans- 
parent, and  strongly  annulated.  The  skin  is  brown 
in  summer,  but  becoming  greyish  white  in  winter:  it 
has  a large  prominent  muzzle  divided  longitudinally 
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ANTI-  by  a small  furrow,  with  very  open  nostrils ; the  tail 
LOPE-  is  naked  below,  but  covered  with  upright  hairs,  ter- 
•"“V""’'  minuting  in  a tuft  above.  They  live  in  the  deserts 
between  the  Dnieper  and  Danube  and  the  river  Irtish, 
in  herds  of  many  thousands  ; one  of  them  watches 
whilst  the  rest  sleep,  and  is  relieved  by  turns,  fee. 
They  arc  very  timid,  and  extremely  swift,  but  cannot 
run  long  without  stopping  to  take  breath.  They  are 
hunted  with  dogs  or  eagles,  (the  black  eagle  of  Pen.) 
trained  for  that  purpose,  for  the  sake  of  their  skins. 

A.  Cervicapra,  Pall.  Gmel.  Cuv.  Capra  Cervicapra 
Lin.  Gazelht  A (ricana  Ray,  Antilope  des  Indes  Buff. 
Lidmec  of  the  Arabs,  Common  Antelope  Pen.  This 
animal  is  rather  smaller  than  a fallow  deer  the  horns 
about  sixteen  inches  long,  are  black,  distinctly  annu- 
lated,  and  have  three  curves.  "Their  form,”  says  Pen- 
nant, ‘'when  on  the  skull  is  not  unlike  that  ofthe  ancient 
lyre,  to  which  Pliny  compures  those  of  his  Strepsiceros. 
The  hrarhia,  or  sides  of  that  instrument,  were  fre- 
quently made  from  its  horns,  as  appears  from  ancient 
gems."  'Hie  animal  is  of  a reddish  brown  above,  and 
white  below  ; around  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  is  white, 
which  is  continued  into  a white  patch  on  cither  side 
of  the  forehead  ; the  muzzle  is  black.  The  female  is 
known  by  having  no  horns,  and  by  a white  stripe  on 
the  flanks.  The  horns  of  the  Antelope  are  employed 
in  the  east  as  offensive  weapons,  being  bound  toge- 
ther for  that  purpose. 

Though  one  of  the  most  common  species,  the  habits 
of  this  animal  are  but  little  known  ; it  inhabits  Africa 
and  India. 

A . Smegalenris,  le  Koba  ou  Grande  Vache  brune 
Buff.  Senegal  Antelope,  Pen.  Homs  close  at  the  base, 
bending  outwards  and  backwards  above ; the  head 
large  and  clumsy  ; the  animal  is  of  a reddish  brown 
colour,  with  a stripe  of  black  from  the  boms  to  the 
nose,  and  another  down  the  hind  port  of  the  neck  •, 
the  rump  dirty  white,  hoofs  small,  tail  covered  with 
coarse  black  hairs. 

A.  Lcncia,  Gmel.  le  Kob  ou  petite  Vache  brune 
Buff.  Gambian  Antelope,  Pen.  Of  this  animal  nothing 
is  known  saving  the  horns,  “ unless,”  says  Cuvier, 
“ it  be  the  same  as  the  Pollah  of  Daniels  (African 
Scenery)  for  then  it  would  be  most  like,  the  Gazelle, 
except  being  larger.” 

b.  Horns  annulatcd  having  a double  curve,  differing 
in  direction  from  the  preceding  section,  and  having 
the  points  turned  backwards. 

A.  Bubalis,  Pall.  Gmel.  Cuv.  Capra  Dorcas  Lin. 
Vache  dc  Barbarie  M£m.  dc  1*  Acad,  le  Buhole  Buff. 
Bekker  el  Wash  of  the  Arabs,  Hartebeest  of  the 
Dutch,  Cervine  Antelope,  Pen.  This  animal  is  larger 
and  more  clumsy  than  the  other  species  of  Ante- 
lope, partaking  of  the  stag  and  heifer,  with  a large 
head,  broad  thick  nose,  and  a reddish  brown  coat, 
except  at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  furnished  with  a 
tuft  of  black  hair  ; the  horns  bend  outwards  and  back- 
wards, then  forwards  and  again  backwards.  This 
animal  was  described  by  Dr.  Caius  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  name  of  Buselaphus.  It 
is  common  in  Barbary,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa. 

A.  Caama  Cuv.  Cape  Stag  of  the  Dutch,  Caama 
Antelope.  Very  like  the  preceding,  but  has  the  curs  e 
of  the  horns  more  angular  ; the  coronet  of  the  horns, 
the  line  at  the  base  of  the  forehead,  the  line  on  the 


neck,  and  a longitudinal  stripe  on  either  leg,  and  the  ANT1- 
tip  of  the  toil  all  black.  They  are  very  common  at  LOPE, 
the  Cape.  - v— 

c.  Homs  annulatcd  and  straight,  or  but  slightly 
curved. 

A.  Oryr,  Phil.  Gmel.  Cuv.  Capra  Gazelln,  Lin.  le 
Pasan,  Buff.  Cape  Chamois  of  the  Dutch,  Egyptian 
Antelope,  Pen.  The  history  of  this  animal  has  been 
well  detailed  by  Dr,  Forster  and  Mr.  Klockncr.  It  is  as 
large  as  a deer ; the  horns  slender,  straight,  round, 
and  pointed,  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  annulated 
near  the  base,  but  smooth  above  ; those  of  the  fe- 
male much  smaller  ; its  coat  is  greyish,  but  the  head 
is  white,  and  marked  with  black  bars,  und  another 
extends  along  the  spine  and  on  each  flank $ the 
shoulders  and  thighs  are  marked  with  a patch  of 
chestnut,  continued  down  the  front  of  the  leg  in  form 
of  a stripe,  which  again  expands  some  distance  above 
the  feet  ■,  the  tail  is  long  and  black,  and  the  hair 
along  the  ridge  of  the  spine  rough,  und  directed  to- 
wards the  nape  of  the  neck  j the  hoofs  and  horns  are 
black.  It  lives  in  pairs  and  not  in  herds,  and  is  found 
in  Egypt,  Arabia,  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. 

This  singular  animal  ia  the  Oryx  of  j-Elian,  and  one  of 
them  having  been  caught  which  had  lost  a horn,  gave 
rise  to  the  notion  of  an  unicorn,  about  which  there 
has  been  so  much  dispute. 

Of  tills  species  there  are  two  varieties. 

f ar.  a.  A.  Levcorpr,  Pall.  Gmel.  White  Antelope, 

Shaw,  Lcucoryx  Antelope,  Pen. 

b . A.  Gazelln,  Poll.  Gmel.  Capra  Bczoartica,  Lin. 

Algazel  Antelope. 

Pen.  From  this  animal  the  finest  bezoars  are  taken. 

A.  Oreotragus,  Schreber,  Gmel.  Cuv.  le  Klippspringer, 

Buff.  Klipspringcr  Antelope,  Pen.  Inhnbits  the  Cape 
and  has  short  straight  horns. 

A.  Grimmia , Pall.  Sehreb.  Gmel.  Cuv.  Capra  Grim- 
mia,  Lin.  le  Grimme,  Buff.  Guinea  Antelope,  Pen. 

Is  only  eighteen  inches  high,  according  to  Pennnnt  ; 
the  horns  short  and  thick.  It  is  of  a light  yellowish 
or  tawny  brown  colour  •,  the  tail  is  loose  haired  ; the 
lachrymal  sinuses  very  conspicuous.  The  animal  is 
remarkable  for  on  upright  pointed  tuft  of  strong  black 
hair  rising  from  the  top  of  the  forehead,  about  two 
inches  and  a half  high  between  the  horns.  It  lives 
among  the  brush  wood,  in  that  part  of  Africa  between 
Guinea  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

A.  Ppgm<ra , Pall.  Gmel.  Cuv.  lc  Chevrot&in  de 
Guince  Buff.  Royal  Antelope  Pen.,  is  not  more  than 
nine  inches  high,  its  horns  are  strong,  short,  sharp 
pointed,  and  perfectly  black,  the  female  has  none  ; its 
colour  is  a bright  bay,  paler  beneath  and  on  the  in- 
sides of  the  limbs  ; the  legs  are  scarcely  thicker  than 
a quill ; being  occasionally  tipped  with  gold,  they 
have  been  used  as  tobacco  stoppers.  They  in- 
habit the  hottest  parts  of  Africa,  and  are  said 
to  be  so  active  as  to  be  able  to  leap  over  a wall 
twelve  feet  high. 

A.  Scoparia,  Schreb.  Cuv.  Ourebi  Buff.  Ourebi 
Antelope  Pen.  Dr.  Shaw  thinks  this  perhaps  only  a 
variety  of  the  Ritbook. 

A.  Duiker,  Cuv  Plunging  Stag  of  the  Cape,  also 
belongs  to  this  section. 

d.  Horns  annulatcd  with  a single  curve,  the  points 
turned  backwards. 

A.  Leucophaa,  Pall.  Gmel.  Cuv.  Blue  Goat  of  the 
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ANTi-  Cape,  Blue  Antelope  Pen.  larger  than  a deer,  both 
LOPE,  sexes  have  large  horns  curving  regularly  backwards, 
— ■“v-**'  and  bearing  at  most  twent  y rings ; it  is  of  an  ash  blue 
colour,  but  the  belly,  insides  of  the  legs,  and  the  tip 
of  the  tail  are  white,  with  a large  white  spot  beneath 
each  eye.  It  has  been  improperly  named  Gazelle 
Tzeiran  by  Buffon.  It  is  found  north  of  the  Cape. 

A.  Equina  Cuv.  Equine  Antelope,  about  the  size  of 
a horse,  of  a reddish  grey  colour,  with  a brown  head, 
and  a white  badge  below  each  eye,  and  a mane  on  the 
neck. 

e.  Homs  annulated,  and  having  a single  curve 
pointing  forwards. 

A.  Dama , Pall.  Gincl.  Cuv.  le  Nanguer  Buff. 
Darna  ? Piin.  Swift  Antelope  Pen. ; about  two  feet 
eight  inches  high,  and  three  feet  eight  inches  long; 
the  horns  round  and  black,  of  a tawny  brown  colour, 
the  neck,  belly, and  rump  white;  it  inhabits  Senegal, 
is  the  swiftest  of  the  genus,  and  can  be  but  rarely 
taken.  This  animal  was  probably  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  Dama. 

A.  Redunca,  Pall.  Gmel.  Cuv.  le  Kagor  Buff,  Red 
Antelope  Pen.,  very  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  the 
hair  is  stiff,  long,  glossy,  and  does  not  lie  close  to  the 
skin. 

A.  Arundinacea,  Shaw  Cuv.  T Antelope  de  roseaux 
Buff.  Rictrheeboch,  or  Roebuck  of  the  Heeds,  of  the 
Cape,  Ritbock  Allam.  Pen.  This  animal  gets  its 
name  from  living  in  reedy  places  ; it  is  about  two 
feet  and  a half  high,  of  an  elegant  pale  grey  hue,  has 
no  line  of  separation  along  the  sides  of  the  body  as 
the  other  Antelopes  have  ; the  tail  is  long,  flat,  and 
covered  with  white  hairs.  Mr.  Allamand  says,  that 
this  animal  is  called  by  the  Hottentots  d,  ei,  d,  each 
syllable  being  pronounced  with  a kind  of  clacking  of 
the  tongue,  not  easily  described  or  imitated  by  a 
European. 

A.  FAeotragus,  Schreb.  Cuv.  Cinereous  Antelope 
Pen.  Similar  to  the  preceding,  the  horns  marked 
with  a spiral  wreath.  Cuvier  considers  both  this 
species,  and  the  A.  Arundinacea  probably  to  be  the 
same  as  the  A.  Lerwia  or  Kob  of  Buffon,  of  which  we 
have  only  the  horns. 

f.  Homs  surrounded  with  a spiral  wreath. 

A.  Ortas. , Pall.  Gmel.  Cuv.  le  Canna,  Buff.  Cape 
Elk  of  the  Dutch,  Indian  Antelope,  Pen.  This  ani- 
mal lias  been  improperly  called  Coudoua  by  Buffon, 
the  name  properly  belonging  to  his  Condoma,  says 
Pennant ; it  is  as  large  as  a horse,  has  strong  straight 
conical  horns,  around  which  a prominent  spiral  wreath 
is  wound  ; it  is  of  greyish  colour,  has  a kind  of  dew- 
lap or  pendent  tuft  of  hair  under  the  neck,  a short 
coarse  black  mane  running  down  the  whole  length  of 
the  back,  and  the  tail  tenninating  in  a long  black  tuft. 
It  lives  in  herds  on  the  mountains  north  of  the  Cape. 

A.  Scripta,  Pall.  Gmel.  Cuv.  le  Guib,  Buff.,  Bonte 
Bock,  or  .Spotted  Goat  of  the  Cape,  Harnessed  Ante- 
lope Pen.  ; measures  about  two  feet  high,  and  is  of  a 
chestnut  colour,  its  body  is  marked  by  two  white  lon- 
gitudinal stripes,  which  are  crossed  by  two  descending 
bands ; the  rump  is  also  marked  with  two  white 
stripes  ; the  horns  point  back wards,  and  are  marked 
by  two  spiral  wreaths. 

A.  Sylvatica,  Sparman,  Gmel.  le  Bosbock,  Buff. 
Forest  Antelope,  Pen.,  very  similar  to  the  last,  but 
marked  with  several  white  spots,  the  body  being 


brown  : the  female  is  said  to  have  no  horns.  The  ANTI- 
voice  of  this  animal  resembles  the  barking  of  a dog.  IX)PE. 

A.  StrepaiceroM,  Pull.  Gmel.  Cuv.  le  Condoma  Buff., 
le  Coudous  Cuv.,  Striped  Antelope  Pen.  Has  been 
wrongly  named  Condoma  by  Buffon ; it  is  as  large  as 
a stag,  of  n reddish  grey  colour  and  striped  with 
white ; it  has  a small  beard  under  the  chin,  and  a 
mane  extending  along  the  spine,  the  tail  terminates 
in  long  flocky  hairs ; the  male  alone  bears  large 
smooth  horns,  having  a slightly  spiral  longitudinal 
prominence,  and  a triple  curve,  they  are  about  four 
feet  long.  These  animals  arc  very  active,  and  leap  in 
an  extraordinary  manner ; Dr.  Forster  says,  he  saw 
one  leap  a fence  ten  feet  high.  It  lives  north  of  the 
Cape. 

g.  Horns  smooth. 

A.  Pitta,  Pall.  Cuv,  le  Gnu,  Gmel.,  Bos  Gnou  Zim- 
merman, 1c  Nil  Gaut  Buff.,  Nyl  Ghau  Hunter,  White 
footed  Antelope,  Pen. ; four  feet  high  to  the  top  of 
the  shoulder,  the  horns  short,  pointed,  smooth,  and  of 
a blackish  colour,  bending  a little  forwards  ; the  hair 
greyish,  and  have  a large  patch  of  white  beneath  the 
throat ; the  feet,  just  above  the  hoofs,  marked  by  two 
white  hands  in  the  male,  and  three  black,  with  two 
white  ones  in  the  female  ; a slight  mane  of  black  hair 
traverses  the  neck,  and  a larger  tuft  of  a similar 
colour  is  situated  on  the  breast , the  female  has  no 
horns,  is  smaller,  and  of  a pale  brown  colour.  It  in- 
habits the  interior  of  India.  Dr.  W.  Hunter  has  tie- 
scribed  this  animal  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

A.  Tragn-camelus,  Pall.  Gmel.  Indostan  Antelope 
Pen.  Is  not  of  so  elegant  form  as  the  other  species, 
but  seems  to  resemble  the  Camel,  having  a strong 
bending  neck,  with  a large  protuberance  above  the 
shoulders,  which  is  covered  with  longhair ; the  breast 
has  a dewlap  like  the  cow  ; the  hind  quarters  are 
much  smaller  than  the  fore  ; the  tail  is  nearly  two 
feet  long.  Dr.  Parsons  says,  that  the  animal  he  saw 
was  thirteen  feet  high.  In  its  manner  and  habits  of 
laying  down  and  getting  up,  it  resembles  the  Camel, 
they  say ; and  that  its  voice  is  hoarse  and  croaking. 

It  is  a native  of  India.  Cuvier  considers  this  as  be- 
longing to  the  species  A.  Picta. 

A.  Rupicapra,  Pall.  Gmel.  Cuv.  Capra  Ilupicapra 
Lin.  le  Chamois  Buff.  Rupicapra  Plin.  Chamois  Ante- 
lope Pen.  “ Is  the  only  ruminating  animal  of  the  west 
of  Europe,"  says  Cuvier,  “which  can  be  compared  to 
the  Antelope,"  it  has,  however,  some  peculiar  cha- 
racters ; it  is  about  the  size  of  a common  Gnat,  of  a 
rufous  brown  colour,  with  the  cheeks,  chin,  throat, 
and  belly  of  a yellowish  white,  and  a streak  of  black 
passing  from  the  eye  down  to  the  muzzle  its  horns, 
which  arc  straight,  have  their  points  suddenly  curved 
back,  like  a fish  hook  ; behind  the  cars  is  a bag, 
which  opens  outwards  by  u small  aperture,  its  use  is 
not  at  present  understood. 

This  is  a very  timorous  animal,  it  lives  in  small 
troops,  in  the  middle  regions  of  very  high  mountains, 
skipping  with  great  activity  over  the  steep  rocks  ; it 
feeds  chiefly  early  in  the  morning  and  evening,  during 
which  time  a sentinel  is  on  the  watch,  who  alarms 
the  herd  by  a shrill  cry.  The  chose  of  them  is  very 
laborious. 

A.  Gnu,  Spann.  Gmel.  Cuv.  le  Gnou  ou  Niou  Buff. 

Gnou  Antelope  Pen.  This  animal  differs  from  the 
Antelope,  even  more  than  the  Chamois,  and  at  first 
4 o 9 
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ANTI*  presents  to  the  eye  a monster  made  up  of  the  parts  of 
different  animals  j its  body  and  hind  quarters  are 
ANTI-  similar  to  those  of  a small  horse,  covered  with  brown 
XOMY.  hair  j the  tail  is  furnished  with  long  white  hairs,  also 
— - like  the  Horse ; and  on  the  neck  is  a fine  straight 
mane,  which  is  white  at  the  roots  but  black  at  the 
edge ; its  head  is  large,  and  the  mouth  square  like 
the  Ox,  the  lips  covered  with  short  stiff  bristles,  and 
from  the  nose  up  the  forehead  runs  an  oblong  square 
brush  of  stiff  bristles  ; round  the  eyes  grow  several 
radii  of  strong  white  bristles  ; it  is  said  to  have  only 
one  fnlsr  hoof  behind  each  foot  instead  of  two,  and 
the  foot  is  marked  just  above  the  hoof  with  a dusky 
bar ; the  horns,  like  those  of  the  Cape  Buffalo,  are 
near  each  other  at  their  base,  und  very  thick,  they  dip 
downwards  and  curve  upwards  at  their  point j though 
the  form  of  the  head  is  heavy,  yet  the  limbs  are  light 
like  those  of  the  stag.  Both  sexes  an*  homed,  and 
the  horns  of  the  young  are  said  to  be  straight.  It  is 
a fierce  and  dangerous  animal,  living  in  large  herds 
in  the  mountains  north  of  the  Cape.  Cuvier  thinks  it 
was  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Cato- 
blepas. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Smith  has  described  in  the  13th 
volume  of  the  linmrrm  Transactions,  what  he  con- 
siders some  new  species  of  Antelopes,  but  some  of 
them  are  very  doubtful,  the  names  he  gives  them  ore 
Antelope  Furcifer,  Palmata,  Mazaiua,  Leuianiazutna, 
and  Lnnigera. 

Linna'i  Systema  Natwree  curd  Gmelin — Pallas  Spi- 
cilruia  Zoolozica — Pennant’s  History  of  Quadrupeds 
— Buffon  Ilistairc  Saturelle — Schreber  HUtnire  des 
Mammifrres — Slmw’s  General  Zoology — Cuvier  Regne 
Animal — llliger  Prodromus  Systematic  Mammalium  et 
Atrium. 

ANTLLYPUS  PULVIS,  in  Medicine,  reckoned  use- 
ful in  preventing  rabies  canina. 

ANTIMETABOLE,  in  Rhetoric,  a figure  by  which 
two  things  are  transposed  and  pluced  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  from  atni,  against,  and  fstrof / change  : 
an  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  celebrated  apoph- 
thegm of  Musotlius  : av  n w/iafijr  raXon  prra  vovov,  o 
Hfv  row  o?\fTai,  to  hi  tcaXda  pdvcc  uv  t * wmtjayt 
aitf^or  (ifTfl  iffoyyv,  to  pie  yhit  o/yrTai  to  f«  ala^poy 

p*er,  44  If  you  perform  an  honourable  action  with 
|«ain,  the  pain  is  soon  over,  and  the  honour  re- 
mains. If  you  perform  a dishonourable  action  with 
pleasure,  the  pleasure  is  soon  over,  and  the  dishonour 
remains.” 

ANTIMONY.  The  word  Antimony  is  always  used 
in  commerce  to  denote  a metallic  ore,  consisting  of 
sulphur  with  the  metal  which  is  properly  called  anti- 
mony. Sometimes  this  sulphuret  is  termed  crude 
antimony,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pure  metal,  or 
regulus,  as  it  was  formerly  called.  According  to 
Prof.  Proust,  the  sulphuret  contains  26  per  cent,  of 
sulphur.  Antimony  is  of  a dusky  white  colour,  very 
brittle,  and  of  a plated  or  scaly  texture.  Its  specific 
gravity,  according  to  Brisson,  is  6 7021,  hut  Bergman 
makes  it  6 86.  Soon  after  ignition  it  melts,  and  by  a 
continuance  of  the  heat  it  becomes  oxidized. 

Antimont,  in  Pharmacy.  From  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  or  crude  antimony  of  the  shops,  several 
preparations  are  directed  to  be  made  by  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  oxide  fantimonii  oxydumj,  the 
antiinonial  powder  (pulvis  anlimonialisj  an  imitation  of 


the  nostrum  termed  James'?  Powder  The  emetic 
tartar  (antimonium  tartftrizatuin),  the  antimonial 
wine  (liquor  ontimonii  tartarizati)  and  the  gulden  sul- 
phurct  of  antimony  (ontimonii  sulphurctcm  prxeipi- 
tatuni.) 

These  preparations  when  given  in  small  doses,  act 
os  diaphoretics  ; in  large  doses  they  excite  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  occasionally  act  on  the  bowels.  The 
tarturized  antimony,  or  emetic  tartar,  is  the  most 
certain  in  its  operation,  und  may,  in  fact,  supersede  all 
the  other  preparations.  From  half  a grain  to  three 
grains  may  be  given  for  an  emetic,  and  from  i to  i 
grain  as  a diaphoretic. 

ANT1NGHAM,  in  the  hundred  of  North  Erping- 
ham,  County  of  Norfolk  : a village  in  which  arc  the 
following  consolidated  parishes,  viz. 


Pm  Wi  of 

;V  atuf  in 
Xhr 
K>n«*« 
IU-k.U 

Catron. 

KrUOrni 

iMnnry  nu- 
by  r* 

riih  Kun, 
- n 1(413. 

IAt 

IlH  in 
1 th* 

* '■  ■*!  ■■  J . 

SL  Martflirrt, 
j discharged 

£ M.  d. 
5 6 8 

The  Bishop  of  \ 
Norwich  ( 

201 

£ t.  d. 

202  G 5 

f.  d. 

4 11 

St.  Mary,  a 
dlHrlutrcvd 
Rcc. ...... 

6 3 ll{ 

Sir  Wm.  liar-  ( 
bo  d,  Kart.  ^ 

It  is  3 miles  N.  W.  from  North  Walsham. 

ANTINOMY,  Atnieopia,  from  am,  against,  and 
vapns,  law,  A law'  against  particularly  applied  to  a 
law  against  a law,  the  opposition  of  law  or  rule  to  ano- 
ther law  or  rule. 


ANTI- 

NOMY. 


ANTINO- 

MIANS. 


For  humility,  poverty,  uieauncu,  and  wretchcclnew,  uv  direct 
anlinomirs  to  the  lust*  of  the  flesh,  the  butts  of  the  even,  and  Un- 
pride  of  life. 

Taylor's  Great  Kxatnptcr,  p.  50. 

If  He  once  will’d  adultery  should  be  tdnful,  und  to  lie  punwht  with 
death,  all  b’w  Omnipotence  will  not  allow  him  to  will  the  allow- 
ance that  his  holiest  people  mijrlit  as  it  were  by  hi*  own  amtmomir, 
or  Counter- statute,  lire  tin  reproved  in  the  Mate  fart  ns  he  himself 
esteem’d  it,  according  to  our  roituuun  explainers. 

A/Utom’s  IttfCt.  and  Ou.  is f THvorct. 

Axtixouian*,  in  Religion,  are  those  who  deny  the 
obligation  of  the  moral  law,  and  hold  that  men  are 
saved  by  the  merits  of  Christ  .done,  and  without  any 
demerit  on  their  jiart,  and  that  the  wicked  actions  of 
those  who  are  in  a state  of  grace,  are  not  really  sinful, 
and  will  not  deprive  them  of  the  divine  favour.  The 
origin  of  this  sect  is  slated  in  the  life  of  Luther.  This 
first  reformer  was  on  one  occasion  preaching  to  the 
people  upon  the  necessity  of  believing  and  trusting  in 
the  merits  of  Christ  for  salvation,  and  inveighing 
against  the  papists  who  represented  eternal  happiness 
as  the  fruit  of  mere  legal  obedience,  abstracted  from 
faith  ; os  he  was  proceeding,  he  was  interrupted  by 
John  Agricola  (a  divine  of  some  eminence  in  that 
dav)  who  took  an  opportunity  of  carrying  the  great 
reformer’s  doctrine  to  an  opposite  extreme  by  de- 
claiming against  the  moral  law  altogether,  as  a cove- 
nant which  had  been  totally  abolished  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  ■,  und  the  dispute  which  afterwards  arose 
between  him  and  Luther  on  this  subject,  threw 
the  first  seeds  of  the  sect  which  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  time  of  the  troubles,  and  which 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Antinomionism.  The 
dangerous  notions  of  this  sect  are  not  even  yet,  it  may 
be  feared,  altogether  exploded  in  this  country.  For 
further  particulars  concerning  its  history,  see  Neale's 
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ANTI-  Hist,  of  Pttritans,  vol.  4.  s.  7-  Mosheim  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  5. 

NOOPO-  p.4H. 

ANTINOOBOLIS,  (in  Coptic  Antinootc,)  the  me- 
AN’TI-  tropolis  of  the  Antinoitic  Rome,  on  the  eastern  bank 
OCH.  of  the  Nile;  anciently  celebrated  as  the  scat  of  the 
omcle  of  Besa  or  Bisa  j afterwards  consecrated  to 
Antinous  by  Hadrian,  from  whom  it  was  sometimes 
called  Hadrianopolis.  The  oracle  continued  ^11  the 
time  of  Cons  tan  tius.  This  town  is  now  commonly 
called  Sheik  Abadeh,  from  the  shrine  of  a Christian 
saint  interred  there.  Its  Arabian  name  is  In'sina,  and 
it  belongs  to  the  modern  province  of  Oshmuneen. 
Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyct. 

ANTINOUS,  in  Astronomy,  the  name  of  a constel- 
lation in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

ANTIOCH,  an  uncicnt  city  of  Syria,  now  called  by 
the  Turks  Antaki.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Orontes, 
about  21  miles  from  the  place  where  it  fulls  into  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  built  by  Scleucus  Nicator, 
300  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  \ who  named  it 
Antioch,  in  honour  of  his  father  Antiochus.  This  city 
is  still  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  east,  it  has 
however  greatly  fallen  away  from  its  ancient  grandeur. 
It  was  formerly  the  third  city  in  the  world,  but  its  pre- 
sent population  is  under  90,000,  of  which  four- fifths 
are  Mahometans. 

The  principal  remains  of  antiquity  which  it  now 
exhibits,  arc  the  walls,  which  include  u space  of 
ground  very  much  larger  than  is  occupied  by  the  pre- 
sent city,  and  which  are  described  by  Pocock  as  ex- 
hibiting, in  some  places,  very  remarkable  specimens 
of  the  excellency  of  ancient  masonry.  Antioch  has 
been  visited,  in  various  ages,  by  so  many  and  such 
very  severe  earthquakes,  that  very  few  ancient  build- 
ings are  now  standing  within  the  city  j the  principal 
exception  are  the  ruins  of  aqueducts  ; but  even  they 
do  not  appear  to  possess  any  remarkable  character. 

The  present  city  is  ill-built,  the  houses  low,  with 
only  one  story  above  the  ground  ; the  streets  are  nar- 
row with  raised  foot  paths,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  buildings  melancholy  and  monotonous. 
The  governor  here  has  the  title  of  Waiwode,  and  is 
under  the  Pasha  of  Aleppo,  but  is  appointed  from 
Constantinople.  But  though  Antioch  has  little  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  a modern  traveller,  yet  the 
celebrity  which  was  once  possessed,  by  this  “ Queen 
of  the  East,”  as  it  was  once  called,  still  renders  it  an 
object  of  interest  and  curiosity.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Syria,  for  several  hundred 
years,  and  afterwards  of  the  Roman  governors  of  that 
province ; and  here  it  was,  we  arc  told  in  the  Acts, 
that  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour  were  first  called 
Christians.  This  city  was  also  the  seat  of  the  king- 
dom erected  in  Syria  by  the  Crusaders  in  the  1 1th 
century.  Its  first  king  under  this  new  dominion  was 
Boemond,  prince  of  Tarento,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Turks  in  1101  $ and  the  city  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  Christians  until  1268,  when  it  was 
captured  by  Bendochars,  or  Bibers,  sultan  of  Egypt} 
soon  after  which  it  was  finally  incorporated  with  the 
Turkish  empire.  Previously  to  this  period,  the 
churches  of  Antioch  were  suid  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world  j there  are  only  four  of  which  even  the  ruins 
can  now  be  traced.  Among  these  is  the  church  of 
bt.  John,  which  is  indebted  for  its  preservation  to  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  hewn  out  of  a rock,  being. 


as  Pocock  describes  it,  a sort  of  grotto,  open  to  the  ANTI- 
west,  There  was,  in  the  time  of  that  traveller,  no  °CH. 
altar  in  it,  but  the  Christians  who  performed  service  ^NTIPA’ 
in  the  church  every  Sunday,  used  to  bring  an  altar  ros. 
with  them  ; the  ground  immediately  about  it  was 
appropriated  as  a place  of  burial.  Distant  4F  miles 
from  Aleppo,  W.  long.  35°  17'  E.  lat.  SGs  6'  W. 

ANTIOCHIAN  SECT  or  Academy.  See  Biogra- 
phy, Art.  Antiocous. 

ANTIOCHIAN  EPOC  HA,  in  Chronology,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  proclamation  of  liberty  to  the  town  of 
Antioch,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalin. 

ANTIOCO,  ST.  I SOLA  DI,  a small  island,  or  rather 
peninsula  on  the  southern  side  of  Sardinia  j anciently 
called  Malibodes,  Knorina,  now  also  Plombiu,  on  ac- 
count of  its  lead  mines.  Its  }H>pulutiou  has  been  es- 
timated at  upwards  of  2000.  It  has  suit  works  near 
the  sea,  and  contains  some  remains  of  the  ancient 
Carthaginian  town  Sulci. 

ANTIOPIA,  in  Palestine,  was  once  a principal  city 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Napthali,  between  Tyre  and 
Bcthsaido. 

ANT1PAROS,  a small  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
placed,  as  its  name  indicates,  exactly  opposite  to 
Paros,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a strait  not  a 
mile  broad.  It  is  nearly  of  an  oblong  shape,  and 
about  16  miles  in  circumference,  and  lies  in  lat.  36° 

SS'  N.  long.  25°  4'  E. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  islund  there  is  a pretty 
large  village,  at  a small  distance  from  the  sea.  The 
ground  to  ^he  north  and  east  is  fiat  and  sandy,  but  it 
rises  to  the  south  and  west ; and  near  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  highest  hills  in  that  direction  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  celebrated  grotto,  of  which  Toumefort 
and  other  travellers  have  given  a description.  On  one 
side  of  a pretty  huge  area,  which  appears  as  if  it  had 
been  hewn  out  of  the  hill,  is  a perpendicular  face  16 
or  20  feel  high,  which  is  nearly  filled  with  columns 
of  stalactite  ; a passage  leads  behind  them  to  a low 
opening  through  which  the  traveller  posses,  and  after 
descending  by  a very  steep  path  for  a few  yards, 
comes  to  a descent  of  some  feet  nearly  perpendicular. 

When  he  has  been  let  down  by  a rope  through  that 
space,  he  proceeds  by  an  extremely  sloping  path  to 
another  and  deeper  descent,  as  nearly  perpendicular 
as  the  former  one  ; and,  when  he  has  cleared  it,  is 
landed  upon  a small  projection  of  the  rock  which  af- 
fords footing  enough  to  enable  him,  by  clinging  to 
the  side  of  the  cavern,  to  pass  round  into  the  princi- 
pal chamber,  the  floor  of  which  is  tolerably  level,  and 
where  free  from  fragments  of  stalactite,  extremely 
smooth.  The  loftiest  part  of  this  chamber  is  of  a 
very  considerable  height ; its  roof  is  ornamented  with 
innumerable  stalactites  of  various  sizes  and  shapes 
depending  from  it,  and  its  walls  are,  for  the  most 
part,  formed  of  clusters  of  such  columns  ; when  not 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  they  are  of  a brilliant 
whiteness.  There  is,  more  particularly,  a large  mass 
which  divides  this  chamber  from  an  adjoining  one, 
and  which  is  remarkable  for  the  lightness  and  variety 
of  its  tapering  columns  with  round  embossed  heads, 
giving  the  place,  when  well  lighted  up,  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a gothic  cathedral.  The  depth  of 
the  cavern  in  the  lowest  part  is  about  254  feet.  Its 
breadth  above  300.  The  stalactites  of  every  size  and 
age  are  countless,  and  in  all  the  cavities  of  the  sides 
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they  are  found,  in  a very  recent  state  ; in  the  form  of  quarry,  which  has  been  nearly  filled  up  by  the  con-  ANTI- 
very  small  hollow  cylinders  with  a drop  of  water  de-  crctions  of  ages.  Similar  caverns  arc  not  very  un-  P^ROS. 
pending  from  them.  Those  which  hang  from  the  common  in  the  Greek  islands,  (see  Naxos,)  and  St.  aNTTPA- 
roof  of  the  cavern,  are  often  a foot  or  a foot  and  a Michael’s  cave  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  has  been  XHV. 
half  in  diameter,  and  have  the  thin  opaque  shell  filled  formed  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  grotto  of  Anti-  »^-v— •. 
with  s^ar,  which  often  radiates  as  from  a common  paros.  See  Gibraltar.  Toumeforts  Travels.  Lady 
axis.  The  chambers  here  described  ore  on  the  left  Craven’s  Travels. 


side  of  the  entrance,  but  there  is  another  still  lower 
down,  which  is  seldom  explored  by  travellers,  and  is 
said  to  have  a bed  of  mud  for  its  floor.  The  plates 
given  in  Toumefort’s  travels  are  exact,  though  very 
coarse  engravings  from  clumsy  designs  ; of  the  en- 
trance to  the  cavern  they  give  a very  tolerable  idea, 
but  none  of  its  vast  height.  Had  as  these  plates  are 
they  represent  the  place  better  on  the  whole  than  the 
designs  in  the  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Grfcec. 

The  manner  in  which  this  endless  variety  of  co- 
lumns is  formed,  has  been  well  illustrated  by  M.  de 
Choiseul.  The  water  which  oozes  through  fissures 
in  the  rock,  carries  with  it,  he  observes,  in  a state  of 
solution,  innumerable  particles  of  calcareous  matter, 
and  when  it  finally  escapes,  in  the  form  of  drops,  at 
the  roof  and  sides  of  the  cavern,  the  calcareous  matter 
held  in  solution,  remains  and  forms  a concretion 
while  the  water  evaporates.  The  nucleus  thus  formed 
is  continually  receiving  an  additional  coat  from  fresh 
moisture  descending  as  before.  **  Like  icicles  hang- 
ing from  rocks  washed  by  a torrent,  the  stalactites 
grow  larger  and  larger,  still  preserving  the  conical 
figure  occasioned  by  their  original  mode  of  formation. 
But  should  the  water  filtrate  in  greater  abundance 
from  above,  the  drops  will  not  have  lime  to  evapo- 
rate in  their  passage,  they  will  therefore  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cavern,  and  will  there  occasion  calca- 
reous concretions  extending  upwards  in  proportion  as 
those  from  the  roof  extend  downwards  } so  that,  in 
process  of  time,  their  extremities  will  meet.  Thus 
will  a column  be  formed,  imperfect  at  first,  but  gra- 
dually enlarging,  from  the  same  causes  as  first  gave 
it  birth.”  But  for  the  portions  continually  broken  off 
by  those  who  visit  the  cavern,  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  have  been  by  this  time  entirely  filled  with  si- 
milar columns. 


ANTIPATHES,  in  Zoology.  A genus  of  the  class 
Polypi,  order  Vaginati.  Generic  character ; coral  fixed, 
somewhat  arborescent,  composed  of  a central  stem, 
and  a deciduous  cortical  incrustation.  The  internal 
part  expanded  at  the  base,  caulescent,  horny,  solid, 
flexible,  somewhat  fragile.  Cortical  part  gelatinous, 
containing  the  animal.  Polypus  not  known.  Lamork. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover  the  true  nature 
of  the  inhabitant  polypus  of  this  genus.  The  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  fugacious  character  of  the  corti- 
cal substance,  renders  it  in  fact  impossible  to  make 
any  satisfactory  observations  after  it  has  been  taken 
from  the  sea.  The  different  kinds  of  black  coral  are 
all  species  of  Antipathes,  which  comprehends  not  less 
than  twenty  ; the  greater  number  of  which  are  natives 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  A.  Scoparia,  and  A.  Larix,  in- 
habit the  Mediterranean,  and  are,  it  is  believed,  the 
only  European  species. 

ANTIPATHY,  ■x  AntraOeia,  from  mi,  against 
AxTirATnET'icAL,  (and  vaGoi,  feeling. 
Antipathet'ick,  f A feeling  against  ; contra- 
AntiiVtuoi-s,  J riety  of  affection  ; dislike. 

There  are,  indeed,  deep  secrets  in  nature,  whose  bottom  wr 
cannot  dive  into : as  those  wonders  of  the  loadstone ; a piece, 
outwardly  contemptible,  yet  of  such  force  as  appruachetb  near  to 
a miracle : and  many  other  strange  sympathies  and  antipathiet  In 
acTcraJ  creatures ; in  which  rank  may  be  set  the  bleeding  of  the 
dead  at  the  presence  of  the  murderer. 

Half  * Cate*  of  Conscience. 

He  yoea  on  building  many  fair  and  pious  conclusions  upon  false 
and  wicked  premises,  which  deceive  the  common  reader,  not  well 
discerning  the  antipathy  of  such  connexions. 

Miltons  .In iwer  to  Kikon  Datihke. 

If  some  uien  will  swound  at  some  meat,  yea  but  smelling  it  un- 
seen, by  their  disaffection  thereunto ; why  mar  not  whole  species 
and  kinds  of  ervalurea  liaic  some  antipathetical  places,  though  the 
reason  thereof  cannot  be  rendred. 

Fullers  W ’arthie*.  J.incolntkirr. 


The  splendid  mass  of  white  stalactites,  mentioned 
above,  is  called  by  Tournefort  the  Altar,  because  a 
projection  from  it  was  used  as  an  altar  in  the  mid- 
night mass  celebrated  in  the  grotto,  by  order  of  the 
Marquis  de  Nointel,  in  16*3.  That  nobleman  was 
ambassador  from  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  to  the  Grand 
Seignior,  and  happening  to  pass  through  the  Archipe- 
lago about  the  season  of  Christmas,  he  determined  to 
celebrate  the  festival  within  the  grotto  itself.  It  was 
illuminated  by  100  large  flambeaux  and  4000  lamps, 
which  reflected  from  the  white,  sparry,  columns  must 
have  produced  a very  fine  effect.  More  than  500 
persons  attended  upon  this  occasion,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  midnight  mass  at  Christmas  1673,  in  the 
centre  of  the  grotto  was  recorded  in  an  inscription  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  rock  near  its  entrance. 

Though  the  ancients  mention  the  island  under  the 
name  of  Oliaros,  they  have  not  noticed  this  beautiful 
grotto ; it  perhaps  did  not  exist  in  its  present  form  in 
their  time.  The  extreme  smoothness  of  the  descent 
and  floor  of  the  great  chamber,  together  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  area  at  the  entrance,  make  it  not  im- 
probable that  it  is,  at  least  in  part,  an  ancient  marble 


Frf.d.  What  sublunary  mischief  can  predominate 

A wine  man  thua  ? or  doth  thy  friendship  play 
(In  this  antipat Atms  extreme)  with  mine. 

Lest  ghulneM  suffocate  me  ? 

Beam,  and  Fletcher.  Four  Play t in  One. 

Tv’ed  upon  the  sledge,  a papist  and  a protost&nt  in  front,  two 
and  two  together,  being  two  very  disparate  and  antipathrUck 
companions. 

Icon  l shell , 

There  are  manr  ancient  and  received  traditions  and  obsrrrations 
touching  the  sympathy  and  antipathy  of  plants ; for  that  some 
will  thrive  lies!  growing  near  others,  which  they  impute  to  sym- 
pathy, and  some  worse,  which  they  impute  to  antipathy.  But 
these  are  idle  and  ignorant  conceits,  and  forsake  tbr  true  indica- 
tion of  thr  causes,  as  the  moat  part  of  experiments  that  conrern 
sympathies  and  anti  pat  hie*  do. 

Bacon' * Works , vol.  L 232. 

Solomon,  whatever  might  be  the  general  worth  and  virtue  of  bis 
character,  had  no  such  predominant  attachment  to  rigfateouanras 
nor  antipathy  to  wirkedncM,  in  the  large  sense  in  which  the  words 
arc  taken  by  the  psalmist,  but  that  his  love  for  the  one  and  his 
hnlrrd  of  the  other  were  ovcqxjwered  by  his  doating  foodura*  for 
many  of  his  seven  hundred  wires. 

Hartley’s  Sermon*. 

Antipathy,  in  Pointing,  relates  to  colouring.  If  red 
and  green,  blue  and  orange,  yellow  and  purple,  be  mixed 
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ANTIPA-  together,  they  are  bo  mutually  destructive  of  their 
respective  tints  and  brilliancy,  that  they  are  said  to 
14,1  antipathy  for  each  other.  The  skilful  use  of 
PHON*.  these  antipathies,  prevents  a flaring  and  gaudy  effect ; 
j but  at  the  some  time,  if  they  are  not  applied  with 
judgment,  the  colouring  becomes  cold  and  flat.  What 
is  called  contrast  and  degradation  in  colours,  depends 
upon  the  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  art  ; and  upon 
the  proper  use  of  the  three  colours  blue,  red,  and 
yellow,  much  of  the  effect  of  u picture  depends. 

ANTI PATRIS,  or  Cafparhasa,  called  in  1 Maccab. 
vii.  31,  Carphasalema,  a town  of  Palestine,  to  the  cast 
of  Apollonia,  on  the  sea  coast.  It  was  18  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  on  the  borders  of  Samaria. 

ANTIPERISTAS1S,  in  philosophy.  The  action  of 
two  opposite  qualities,  whereby  each  of  them  is 
heightened  and  increased.  This  principle  was  of  ex- 
tensive use  in  the  peripatetic  philosophy  j and  the 
doctrine  has  been  thoroughly  canvassed  by  Mr.  Hoyle, 
in  his  History  of  Cold. 

AN'TIPHON,  *\  Avritpweia,  from  am,  against, 
Anti/uokal,  n.  land  voice,  sound.  See 

Antip'iioxal,  adj.  v.  Antuem.  Particularly  applied 
Antip'honkr,  ( to  the  alternate  chant  or  sing- 
Antiphon'ical,  Ving  in  cathedrals. 

Axtip'iiony.  J Opposition  or  contrariety  of 
sound. 

This  litcl  child*  his  litrl  book  lernlng, 

As  he  sate  in  the  scole  at  hU  prime  re, 

He  alma  redemptoris  herd*  sing. 

As  children  lered  hir  antiphonere. 

Chaucer  The  Prioresses  Tak,  v.  2.  p 


Ajctipboxy,  is  that  species  of  psalmody,  in  which 
the  congregation  being  divided  into  two  parts,  repeats 
the  psalm,  verse  for  verse,  alternately  ; and  is  in  this 
sense  distinguished  from  symphony,  in  which  the  con- 
gregation sing  all  together.  Suidas,  under  the  word 
X°P°' » tells  us  thut  in  the  time  of  Constantius  (A.  D. 
337  to  371,)  the  choirs  of  the  churches  of  Antioch 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  who  sang  alternately  the 
Psalms  of  David.  And  he  adds  that  the  practice  ex- 
tended from  thence  over  all  the  Christian  world.  The 
time  of  its  introduction  into  the  western  churches,  is 
supposed  to  be  A.  D.  37-*,  where  it  was  first  used  at 
Milan,  by  St.  Ambrose.  The  Antiphonary  is  a service 
book  of  the  Romish  church,  containing  all  the  several 
antiphonaria,  or,  as  they  ore  otherwise  called,  respun - 
sario,  used  in  that  service.  The  author  of  the  Roman 
Antiphonary,  was  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  upon  this  subject  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Burney’s  History  of  Music,  vol.  ii.  p.  10 j and 
Suiceri  Thcsaums,  vol.  i.  p.  388,  voci  ayrst^wyov. 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC  (from  ay n,  against,  and 
to  bum),  in  Medicine,  a term  applied  to  all  medicines, 
plans  of  diet,  and  other  circumstances,  which  tend  to 
oppose  inflammation  and  fever,  by  reducing  the  power, 
and  diminishing  the  action  of  the  system. 

ANT1PHRASIS,  in  rhetoric,  Sanctius  defines,  an- 
tiphrasis,  to  he  a form  of  irony,  in  which  we  affirm  a 
thing  by  denying  it  to  be  what  it  is  not  ; as,  “ he  is 
no  better  than  he  should  be.* 

ANTIP'ODES.  "l  Avtmtowt,  (i»'‘r<To£o*,  from  or7<. 
Antipodal.  j against,  opposed  to,  and  row,  a 
foot 


It  was  at  first  a confession  of  faith,  and  used  by  a newly  o«p- 
tixed  convert,  and  the  slanders  by,  and  then  it  catnc  to  be  a lrymn, 
and  very  early  annexed  to  the  autiphones,  and  afterwards  to  the 
{walm*  and  hymns. 

Tity  tor's  Apology  fur  Authorized  and  Set  Farms  of  Liturgy,  Pref. 

True  it  «*,  that  the  harmony  of  musirk,  whether  it  be  in  song 
Or  instrument,  hath  symphony  by  antipkony,  (that  is  to  say;,  tbe 
accurd  arisrth  from  discord,  anJ  of  contrary  note*  is  composed  a 
sweet  tune. 

HoUonsT t Plutarch's  Morals. 

[John  Gwyneth]  supplicated  that  whereas  he  had  spent  twenty 
years  in  the  praxis  and  theory  of  music,  and  had  published  three 
masses  of  five  parts,  and  five  masse*  of  four,  as  also  certain  *ym- 
phona’s,  antiphonn  s,  and  direr*  song*  for  the  use  of  tbe  church,  he 
might  be  admitted  to  proceed  in  the  faculty  of  music  ; that  is,  be 
made  doctor  of  that  faculty. 

H'aW#  Fasti  On*. 

Item,  ill.  antiphoners  ot  parchment*-,  bought  by  Mr.  Panret  for 
the  queere. 

T.  Warton’s  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope.  App.  Nura.  XVII. 

Antiphomal  singing  was  first  brought  into  tbe  church  of  Milan, 
in  imitation  uf  the  custom  of  tbe  eastern  churches. 

Christian  Antiquities,  U.  ill. 

He  (Calvin)  thought  that  novelty  was  sure  to  succeed,  that  tbe 
practice  of  antiphonal  chaunting  was  superstitious,  Ac. 

H'arton.  Hist.  A.vg.  Poetry , 3,  164. 

We  command  and  charge  you  that  you  do  command  the  dean 
and  prebendaries  of  your  cathedral  church  ; the  parson,  dear,  or 
curate,  and  churchwardens  of  every  parish,  to  bring  and  deliver 
unto  you  all  antiphsmaU,  missals,  gravies,  processionals,  Ac. 

Burnet  Ref.  1 Rec.  1.  47. 

Pliny  has  recorded,  that  it  vras  the  custom  In  his  time  to  meet 
upon  a fixed  day  before  light,  and  to  sing  a hymn,  In  parts  or  by 
turns,  to  Christ  ss  God ; which  expression  can  hardly  have  any 
other  tense  put  upon  it,  than  that  they  sung  In  an  antiphonical 
way. 

tVkeotly  on  the  Com.  Prayer , p.  161. 


Would  he  have  stolien  away 
From  sleeping  Hermia  ? lie  bclceuc  as  soone 
This  whole  earth  may  he  bnrd,  and  that  the  moonr 
May  through  the  center  creep*.1,  and  so  displease 
Hex  brothers  noonetide,  with  ih*  antipode*. 

Shake ape  are ’t  Mid.  Sight's  Dream,  act  IU. 

Unto  other  habitations,  tbe  same  point  will  be  both  east  and 
west ; as  unto  those  that  are  antipodes,  or  seated  in  points  of  tbe 
globe  diametrically  opposed.  So  the  Americans  arc  unhpodai 
untn  the  Indians,  and  some  part  of  India  is  both  east  and  west 
unto  America,  according  as  it  shall  be  regarded  from  one  side  or 
the  other,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

Brown  t Vulgar  Erevan, 

The  antipodes  are  those  who  live  in  parallels  of 
latitude  equally  distant  from  the  equator,  the  one  to- 
wards the  north,  the  other  towards  the  south.  Plato 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  by  whom  the  no- 
tion of  antipodes  was  entertained  ; but  his  theory  is 
greatly  ridiculed  by  St.  Augustine  and  Loctantius, 
who  forgetting  that  the  lowest  point  with  respect  to 
us,  upon  this  supposition,  is  the  center  of  the  earth, 
were  strangely  perplexed  to  imagine  how  men  could 
hang  pendulous  in  the  air.  In  iSt.  Augustine’s  book, 
Dc  Civitatc  Dei,  he  discusses  this  question  respecting 
the  existence  of  antipodes,  amongst  a great  many 
others,  which  were  then  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
class,  as  whether  there  are  pigmies,  cyclops,  &c.;  and 
decides,  as  Pliny  hod  done  before,  against  the  fact. 

ANTIPOLIS,  a city  in  ancient  Gaul,  now  called 
Antibes.  It  wn9  formerly  a considerable  port,  and  had 
a theatre  and  many  public  buildings. 

ANTIPOPE,  he  that  usurps  the  popedom. 

This  house  is  famous  in  history  for  the  retreat  of  an  onttpope, 
Felix  V. 

Addison, 
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ANTIQUATE, 

Aatiqua'iiax,  h. 
Antiqi  ’a'kia.y,  atij. 
An'tiquary,  n. 
A.v'tiqi-ary,  adj. 
Ax'tiqcatexkbr. 
Antiqua'tiow. 
Antique,  n. 
Awti'que,  (u(j. 
Anti'quenesb, 
Antiquity. 


Antiqun,  Antiquus,  or 
Anticus,  from  ante,  before. 
To  treat  sis  too  old,  too  an- 
tique for  use ; to  annul  or 
put  out  of  use ; to  render 
obsolete  on  account  of 
age. 


An  antiquarian,  or  antiquary  U nnewbo  tsdrvotrd  to  tl*1  study 
or  pursuit  of  that  which  is  old  or  ancient.  Who  so  lust  to  know 
more  touching  the  crrtcyntir  and  truth  of  these  matter*  mave 
reade  the  honkc  of  the  excellent  antiquary  John  Lcyhuid,  Inti- 
tuled the  Assertion  of  Arthur,  where  euerie  thing  u more  at  large 
discounted. 

Grafton,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

Lookc  bucko,  who  list,  rnto  the  former  Agr*, 

And  call  to  count,  what  is  of  them  hecomc : 

Where  be  those  learned  wits  and  antique  sngr*. 

Which  of  all  wisedome  knew  the  perfect  aoraroe  ? 

Spemrr’s  Haines  of  Time 

If  mine  owne  remembmunre  bcgilc  me  not,  imon*  mine  anti- 
quitie * I hue  brought  a stone  out  of  Gr+ere,  the  which  Pithngonu 
the  philosopher  helde  at  the  gstes  of  bis  srlumle,  wberin  wan  writte 
with  hia  own  hand  these  worries : He  that  knoweth  not  that  be 
ought  to  know,  is  a bnite  beast  amontr  men  : He  that  knnweUi  no 
more  then  hee  hath  nee<ie  of,  is  a mi  amiig  brute  lieiuta  : He  that 
knoweth  al  that  nuue  be  kuowe,  u a God  among  men. 

Gulden  Book. 


In  what  cstimscio  the  wooed  of  God  was  had  in  old  tyme,  may 
ruidentiy  appere  by  those  rites  aryl  ceremonies  as  yet  lie  rsed  in 
y*  church,  left  vnto  vs  of  old  antiquitie. 

Vdall  Prrf.  to  John. 

First  Player.  Anon  he  finds  him 

Striking  too  short  at  Grrekes.  His  antic  he  sword 
Rebellious  to  his  arme  Ijts  where  it  fallea, 

Repugnant  to  command. 

Shakespeare’  $ Hamlet,  it.  L 
Orl.  O good  old  man,  how  well  in  the  appearea 
The  eonstanl  aeniice  of  the  antique  world, 

Whu  serulce  sweate  for  dutie,  not  for  nveede. 

Shakespeare’s  Am  yon  like  it,  act  ii.  se.  ill. 


Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  admirable  ; hut  am  I therefore  bound  ANTI- 
to  maintain  that  there  are  no  flats  against  his  elevations,  when  it  QL'^TE. 
is  evident  lie  creep*  along  sometime*  for  above  an  hundred  line*  i 
together  ? Cannot  I admire  the  height  of  his  invention,  and  the  v' 
strength  of  his  expression,  without  defending  his  antiquated  words, 
and  the  perpetual  harshness  of  llieir  sound. 

Urydeu’s  Translations.  Prel 
With  sharpen’d  sight  pah*  antiquaries  porr, 

TV  inscription  value,  hut  the  rust  adore. 

This  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endears, 

Tbe  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  rear*  ’. 

To  gain  Pescvnius  one  employs  lhs  schemes, 

One  grasps  a Cecrupa  in  ecstatic  dreams. 

Pope' t .Voral  fj/syi. 

The  Dutch,  whom  we  arc  apt  to  despise  for  want  of  genius, 
shew  an  infinitely  greater  taste  of  antiquity  and  politeness  in  their 
building*  and  works  of  this  nature,  than  we  meet  with  in  thoae 
of  our  own  country. 

Spectator , No.  26. 

This  is  the  specie*  of  cascade,  which  was  the  great  object  of 
imitation  in  all  Uic  antiquated  water -work*  of  the  last  age.  Our 
forefathers  admired  Uic  surrvMivr  fall. 

Gilpin  m Tour  to  the  lushes  of  Cumberland,  fire. 

He  [TuJIos]  had  such  an  abundant  collection  of  Ancient  Staines, 
that  he  actually  filled  an  extensive  garden  with  them  the  very  day 
he  |rtirrhnsrd  it ; not  to  mention  numberless  other  antique t,  which 
stood  neglected  in  a lumber-room. 

Mcl moth's  Pliny. 

Of  all  the  precious  remains  of  antiquity , perhaps  Aristotle’s 
Treatise  on  Poetry  is  rome  down  to  us  as  much  iniured  by  time  as 
any. 

Inearth* § ftaiak.  Preliminary  Dis. 

We  may  discover  something  venerable  In  the  an  liqueurs/  of  the 
wurk  ; but  wc  would  see  the  design  enlarged. 

Addison. 

God  began  to  punish  it  [sacrilege]  Terr  early in 

Arhan  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Ananias  and  Sapphire  in  the  New  ; 
that  no  one  may  pretend  antiqnateness  of  the  ( Md  Testament. 

Life  of  Mr  dr.  Ap. 

The  long  detail  of  where  we’d  Iwen, 

And  what  we’d  heard,  and  what  we'd  seen  ; 

And  what  the  poet's  tuneful  skill. 

And  what  the  painter**  graphic  art. 

Or  aarigMarMut’s  searches  keen, 

Of  calm  amusement  could  impart. 

Scott's  Ode  to  a Friend. 


An  Egyptian  priest  I taring  conference  with  Solon,  said  to  him ; 
You  Grecians  arc  ever  children;  you  have  no  knowledge  of  anti- 
quity, nor  antiquity  of  knowledge. 

Bacon's  Apophthegms. 

We  please  ourselves  with  what  we  enjoy,  and  never  reflect  upon 
what  is  past,  unless  it  be  to  heighten  and  advance  our  present  en- 
joyments ; and  if  we  do  chance  to  think  upon  the  serious  resolu- 
tions we  then  entertained,  we  look  upon  tlirm  as  the  weak  results 
of  our  infirmity,  useful  indeed  for  that  time,  but  now  antiquated 
and  grown  unseasonable. 

Hale's  Contemplations. 

Wliat  time  the  persons  ossuaries  cntrrd  the  famous  nation*  of 
the  dead,  and  slept  with  princes  and  counsellors,  might  admit  a 
wide  solution.  But  who  were  the  proprietaries  of  these  bones,  or 
what  bodies  these  ashes  made  up,  were  a question  above  anti- 
quorum. 

firearm's  Hydriotaphia. 

I will  not  praise  thy  wisdotnr. 

Which  like  a bourne,  a pale,  a shore  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts  ; here’s  Nestor 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times  ; 

He  must,  he  is,  be  cannot  but  be  wise. 

Shakespeare's  Troy  tut  and  Cretsida. 
You  bring  forth  now,  great  queen,  as  you  foresaw 
An  antiquation  uf  the  saliquc  law  ; 

V’  have  shewn  once  more  a child,  whose  er'ry  part 
May  gain  unto  our  realm  a severall  heart, 

So  given  unto  your  king,  so  fitly  sent. 

As  we  may  justly  call’t  your  complement. 

Cartwright’s  Poem  to  the  (fueen. 


He  TSir  Tbo.  Stradling]  was  father  of  Sir  John  Stradiing,  re- 
markaole  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  his  critical  skill  in  the  Bri- 
tish language,  and  his  patronage  of  the  Welch  antiquarian  litr* 
Future. 

T.  Warton's  lAft  ofStr  T.  Pope. 

The  sun  was  hot,  but  the  spirit  of  antiqnarianirm  gave  us 
strength  and  courage  to  climb  up  to  the  platform  of  Saint  John  de 
Alfarache. 

Swinburne.  Tear,  through  Spain.  Let,  31.  p.  272. 

I shall  faithfully  lay  before  the  reader  such  materials  a*  that  la- 
borious antiquary  [Mr.  Venue]  had  amassed  for  deducing  the 
history  of  English  painting  from  a very  early  period, 

Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

A slavish  imitation  uf  antique  ornament  may  be  carried  into 
absurdity. 

Gilpin’s  Tour  to  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland,  tfc 

We  are  told  by  Pausanias,  that  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Greece  and  Italy  there  were  )>ergong  appointed  under 
the  name  of  antiquaries,  or,  os  he  calls  them,  cfiyyipai, 
whose  office  was  to  shew  strangers  the  antiquities  and 
public  monuments  of  the  place.  Irish  historians  in  • 
form  us  that  there  existed  in  Ireland  a college  of  an 
tiquarians  so  early  as  700  years  before  Christ ; and  to 
this  they  ascribe  the  remote  period  to  which  the  Irish 
annals  reach,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  nations. 
Sir  H.  Spelman  speaks  of  a society  of  antiquarians  to 
which  he  belonged  in  this  country,  which  was  founded 
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ANTI-  in  15*2,  by  Archb.  Parker,  Camden,  Sir  Rob.  Cotton, 
QUATE.  Stowe,  and  others.  They  made  an  application  to 
ANTI  Queen  Elizabeth  for  a charter,  but  their  design  was 
TACT/E.  frustrated  by  the  death  of  the  queen.  During  the 
v . y-— 7 reign  of  her  successors  the  members  of  the  society  fell 
away,  and  the  society  itself  became  at  length  totally 
extinct;  but  it  was  revived  in  1717-  In  1751,  it  was 
incorporated  by  the  king’s  charter  by  the  name  of  the 
President,  Council,  and  Fellows,  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries of  London.  The  council  consists  of  21  mem- 
bers, ten  of  whom  are  annually  changed  ; the  election 
of  members  is  by  ballot,  and  the  choice  is  determined 
by  a majority  of  two  thirds.  They  have  a weekly 
meeting  on  Thursday  from  seven  in  the  evening  till 
nine.  This  society  began  to  publish  its  Transactions 
in  177<>,  under  the  name  of  Achreologia. 

Henry  VIII.  gave  John  Leland  the  title  of  his  Anti- 
quary, an  officer  which  many  kings  in  other  countries, 
have  kept  in  their  service. 

The  word  antique  is  chiefly  used  among  architects, 
sculptors,  and  painters,  who  apply  it  to  such  remains 
of  art  as  were  produced  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, previous  to  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  into  Italy 
under  Alaric,  A.  D.  400. 

ANTIRRHINUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  Didynamia,  order  Angiospcrmia.  Generic  cha- 
racter. Calyx  5-partitc  ; corolla  gibbous  at  the  base  ; 
capsule  of  two  cells,  oblique,  opening  at  the  top  with 
three  pores. 

This  was  formerly  a more  extensive  genus,  but  later 
authors  have  divided  it  into  two,  the  greater  number 
of  species  being  now  referred  to  the  genus  Linoria, 
which  is  distinguished  from  Antirrhinum  by  the  long 
spur  at  the  base  of  the  corolla.  Two  species,  viz.  the 
A.  Maju-%  and  A.  Oxontium,  are  natives  of  England. 

ANTISCH,  from  avn,  against,  and  oxia,  shadow,  de- 
notes the  inhabitants  of  opposite  hemispheres  of  the 
earth,  and  whose  shadows,  at  noon  day,  fall,  in  conse- 
quence, in  opposite  directions. 

ANTISEPTICS,  in  Medicine,  are  those  medicines 
which  are  supposed  to  possess  a power  of  preventing 
animal  putrefaction,  and  of  retarding  it  when  begun. 
This  term  wus  more  in  use  formerly,  when  it  was  be- 
lieved that  many  diseases  were  the  consequence  of 
putrefaction  of  the  fluids  of  the  living  animal  body. 

ANTISPASMODICS,  in  Medicine,  a class  of  reme- 
dies which  possess  the  power  of  relieving  irregular 
actions  of  muscles,  or  of  muscular  organs. 

ANTISPASTUS,  a poetical  foot,  consisting  of  four 
syllables,  of  which  the  first  and  lost  ore  long,  and  the 
second  and  third  short. 

ANTISTROPHE,  from  against,  and  I 

turn,  a kind  of  dance,  to  which  the  Greeks  sung  their 
sacred  hymns.  When  they  moved  round  the  altar 
towards  the  right,  it  was  called  the  strophe  ; when  they 
returned  towards  the  left,  it  was  called  the  anti- 
strophe. That  part  of  the  hymn  which  was  sung  be- 
fore the  altar  in  a stationary  position,  was  called  the 
epode.  Hence  in  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  ancients, 
the  ode  is  often  divided  into  the  strophe,  the  anti- 
strophe, and  epode ; of  which  the  second  is  a kind  of 
replication  to  the  strophe,  and  the  epode  consists  of 
matter  which  belongs  in  common  to  the  subject  of 
both.  Vossius  Inst.  Poet.  lib.  ii.  xvi.  ill.  xiv. 

ANTITACT /E,  or  Antitacti,  was  a sect  of  the 
Gnostics,  from  arTMrrv,  I oppose.  They  are  men- 
tol.  xvu. 


tioned  by  Theodoret  Hitt.  Fahul.  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  But  ANTI 
the  only  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  his  words  TaCT/E. 
is,  that  they  rested  more  in  religion  upon  the  exist- 
cnee  of  an  evil  principle  than  was  customary  with  tA_*  _ ' 
other  Gnostics.  * 

ANTITAIJRUS,  a chain  of  mountains,  in  Cappado- 
cia, extending  from  mount  Taurus  to  the  Euphrates. 

ANTITHESIS,  in  rhetoric,  from  I op- 

pose. A figure  by  which  two  things  are  attempted  to 
be  made  more  striking  from  being  set  in  opposition  to 
each  other.  It  is  a common  urtificc  in  composition, 
but  ought  to  be  used  with  considerable  caution  The 
following  are  examples  — Curae  leves  loquuntur, 
ingcnlcs  stupent.  Sen. 

Flcctcrc  si  ncquco  superos,  AcberooU  morebo. — Vibg. 

Audite  juvenes  senem,  quern  juvenem  senes autlivere  ; 
a saying  of  Augustus  to  some  turbulent  young  men. 

AN  TIT  HETON . Vossius  seems  to  think  that  this 
figure  differs  from  antithesis,  in  respect  that  in  the 
latter  epithets  only  are  opposed,  but  in  the  epitheton, 
nouns  and  verbs. 

ANTITYPE,  from  ovti,  and  rvvot,  rudein  operis 
atl  umbra  tionem  et  delineationem  — the  rude 
sketch  or  outline  of  any  work.  In  this  sense  the 
phrase  w?  cV  » vwtp,  as  in  a type,  is  used  by  Aristotle, 
and  others,  as  opposed  to  d«y>i/3« i,  the  finished  per- 
formance ; by  analogy,  the  w’ord  type  is  used  in  the 
sacred  writings  to  express  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  contains,  as  it  were,  the  im- 
perfect hints  and  rough  draught  of  the  new. 

The  word  antitype,  occurs  twice  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ; in  Ueb.  ix.  24.  and  in  1 Peter  iii.  21.  In  the 
first  of  these  passages,  the  word  antitype  is  opposed  to 
the  things  prefigured,  and  is  used  therefore  in  the 
same  sense  as  type,  the  preposition  being,  as  it  fre- 
quently is  in  composition,  redundant  to  the  sense ; 

" Christ  is  not  entered  into  holy  places  made  with 
hands,  which  are  figures  (aeiinnra)  of  the  New."  In 
the  passage  from  St.  Peter,  baptism  is  called  an  anti- 
type to  the  ark  of  Noah,  “ where  eight  souls  were 
saved  by  water here  therefore  the  word  docs  not 
mean  simply  a type,  but  a corresponding  type. 

In  the  writings  of  the  fathers  the  word  antitype  is 
frequently  used  ; but  never  except  in  the  simple  sense 
of  type.  Thus  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacraments 
are  called  avri-rwa,  antitypes  of  “ the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ."  This  is  an  usual  form  of  expression  among 
the  fathers.  But  a distinction  has  been  made  by  some 
Romish  doctors,  as  if  it  were  only  before  consecra- 
tion that  the  word  was  applied  to  the  sacred  elements ; 
but  that  after  consecration,  the  bread  and  wine  were 
no  longer  called  antitypes,  but  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  This  assertion  was  first  made  by  St. 

John  Damascenas  in  the  8th  century,  but  cannot  be 
supported  even  by  the  confession  of  the  more  candid 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  See  L.  Al- 
lutius  De  Eccles.  Consensu,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xv.  sec.  xxviii. 
also  Billius  in  his  Notes  to  the  Eleventh  Oration  of 
Gregory  STazianzen. 

ANTI- VIRGILI AN  HUSBANDRY  A name  by 
which  the  drill  husbandry,  as  improved  bv  Mr  Tull,  is 
sometimes  distinguished  by  writers  on  husbandry. 

ANTIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  now  Capo  d'Anzio, 
a town  of  Italy,  south  of  Rome,  situate  on  a rock  near 
the  sea.  It  was  captured  by  the  Romans,  A.  U.  284. 

Livv,  b.  viii.  c.  14.  and  Floras,  b.  i.  c.  11.  inform  us 
4 a 
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4NTIUM.  that  it  was  in  their  wars  with  the  Antiates,  that  the 
“ Romans  acquired  their  first  knowledge  of  naval  war. 

NIN  ST  ^ was  ^e  beaks  of  the  ships  taken  from  the  An- 
' VL'.»  tiate*  that  the  Romans  adorned  the  pulpit  erected  in 
the  forum,  which  was  from  this  circumstance  called 
the  rostrum. 

AVTLEU,  1 Fr.  Andoillier,  Antoillier.  The 

An'ixkiieo,  / brow  antlers,  a first  branch  of  a deer's 
head.  Cotgrave.  Antoillier,  the  French  etymologists 
seem  willing  to  derive  from  the  Latin  ante,  before. 
Haute,  like  tlir  nimblrat  harts,  that  lightly  bound 
Before  the  xtretche*  of  the  awiftcat  hound  ; 

With  reaching  fret  devour  a level  way, 

Actors  their  lurks  their  branching  antler*  lay, 

In  the  cool  dews  their  bending  body  ply. 

And  brush  the  spiry  mountain*  as  they  fly. 

Paruetf*  Gift  of  Poetry. 

A fowl  with  spangled  plumes,  a brinded  steer, 

Sometimes  a crested  mare,  or  am  tier’d  deer : 

Sold  for  a price,  she  parted,  to  maintain 
Her  starring  parent  with  dishonest  gain. 

Vernon’*  Ovid,  book  riii, 

A stag  sprang  from  the  pasture  to  hi*  call. 

And  kneeling,  lick'd  the  wither'd  luuid  that  tied 
A wrrath  nf  woodbine  round  his  antirrt  tall, 

And  hung  lus  lofty  neck  with  many  a flow'ret  small. 

Health’*  Minitrri,  book  xi. 

■ — - They  found 

Ulysses  dear  to  Jove  Itemm'd  all  nbout 
By  Trojans,  as  the  lynxes  in  the  bills. 

Adust  for  Mood,  swarm  round  the  antler  d stag 
Pierc'd  by  the  arcber. 

Cote  per'*  Homer’ t Jihad,  book  XI. 

ANTLI A,  an  ancient  draining  machine,  supposed  to 
be  similar  to  our  pump. 

ANTCBCI,  from  oi'Ti  and  otaeo,  I inhabit ; those  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  who  live  under  the  same  meri- 
dian, and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  equator  in 
different  hemispheres. 

ANTOING,  a market  town  and  barony  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  Hainault,  with  a population  of  1,600  per- 
sons and  an  old  castle,  situated  on  the  Scheldt,  some- 
what more  than  4 miles  from  Toumay.  In  this  vicinity, 
viz.,  at  the  adjoining  village  of  Fontenoy,  the  allies 
under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Count  Konigsegg 
fought  the  well  known  battle  of  that  name  with  the 
French,  under  Marshal  Saxe,  in  May  1745. 

ANTONIA,  Towns  or,  was  a fortress  which  joined 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  built  by  Hyrconus. 
It  was  situnte  on  a steep  hill,  at  the  N.  W.  angle  of 
the  Temple,  and  completely  commanded  it,  and  by 
means  of  it,  the  city.  It  was  originally  called  Baris, 
but  the  name  was  changed  by  Herod,  in  honour  of 
Marc  Antony. 

ANTONINUS,  The  wall  or,  the  barrier  erected 
by  the  Romans  across  the  Isthmus,  between  the  Forth 
and  the  Clyde.  It  was  constructed  A.D.  140,  and 
consisted  of  a ditch,  from  12  to  14  feet  wide,  the 
wall  being  formed  of  the  earth  that  was  thrown  up. 
This  wall  is  now  nearly  demolished  by  the  plough 
share.  General  Roy,  in  his  35th  plate,  has  traced  its 
course,  and  given  plans  of  the  stations  belonging 
to  it. 

ANTONIN,  ST.,  a small  town  of  France,  in  Rouer- 
gue,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Avignon  and  Bonnelte, 
surrounded  by  steep  mountains.  It  is  now  the  chief 
town  of  a canton,  in  the  department  of  the  Torn  and 
Garonne,  arrondissement  of  Montauhan,  and  has  5,400 
inhabitants.  Here  are  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs 


and  leather ; and  the  environs  abound  in  plums  and 
saffron  ; 7 leagues  i>.  W.  of  Ville. 

ANTONIO,  San.  There  are  of  this  name  between 
50  and  60  villages  in  South  .America,  most  of  which 
are  too  inconsiderable  to  require  any  particular  notiee. 
Of  these,  IS  arc  in  Mexico,  2 in  New  Granada,  2 in 
Peru,  3 in  Quito,  3 in  Terra  Firma,  1 in  the  Canadas, 
1 in  Guiana,  10  in  Brazil,  3 in  Chili,  2 in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tucuman,  I in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  2 in  Car- 
thagena. 

Antonio,  San,  ok  lob  Clrs,  a populous  town  of 
Mexico,  on  the  road  from  Orizaba  to  Oaxaca,  cele- 


ANT'D 
NIN,  ST. 


brated  for  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Mexican  fortifi 


cations. 


ANTONOMASIA,  from  sunt  and  ovopa.  A form 
of  speech,  in  which  for  some  proper  name  is  put  the 
name  of  some  office,  possession,  or  dignity. 

This  way  uf  speaking,  which  grammarian*  call  an  anlonomatia, 
ilrinonulmtc*  liow  much  mankind  air  naturally  disposed  lo  giro 
In  one.  object  Uic  name  nf  any  other,  which  nearly  resembles  it, 
and  thus  to  denominate  a multitude  by  what  originally  was  in- 
tended to  express  an  individual. 

Ad.  Smith  on  the  formation  of  J.anjftiagf*. 


ANTONY,  a small  town  in  France,  chiefly  noted  for 
candle  manufactories,  and  containing  1,220  inhabi- 
tants, situated  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  orron- 
dissement  of  Scaux  ; 2 leagues  S.  S.  W.  of  Paris. 

ANTOSlANDIUANiS,  a sect  of  Lutherans  who 
denied  the  doctrine  of  Osiander  relating  tofcistification. 
They  affirm  that  man  is  not  made  just  by  justification, 
os  God  is  just,  but  only  that  he  is  treated  by  God,  as 
if  he  were. 


ANTRAIGUES,  a small  town  of  France,  in  the 
Vivarais.  Population  1 ,500, 4£  leagues  W.  of  Privas. 

ANTRAIN,  a small  town  in  Brittany,  the  head  of  a 
canton  in  the  department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilainc, 
arrondissement  of  Fougeres.  It  contains  1,375  inha- 
bitants, and  manufactories  of  coarse  woollen  stuffs  ; 
9 leagues  N.  E,  of  Rennes. 

Axtraik,  a small  town  of  France,  in  the  Nivemois. 

ANTRK,  Lat.  Antrum,  a cave  or  den. 


Of  my  redemption  thence, 

A ml  portanrr  in  my  trauelloun  histone, 

Wherein  of  antur*  nut,  and  devarta  idle. 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  hills,  whose  head  touch  heaven. 
It  was  my  hint  lo  speake. 

Shaketpeare’ * Othello,  act  I.  ac.  3. 


ANTRIM,  a county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  comprises  the  northern  extremity  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  British  dominions,  and  exhibits  some  of 
the  most  striking  scenery  for  which  the  sister  island 
is  remarkable.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  54  miles, 
and  breadth  35  ; being  bounded  on  the  north  and  east 
by  the  sea,  on  the  south  by  Lough  Neagh  and  the 
county  of  Down,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  London- 
derry. The  general  features  of  this  district  are  moun- 
tainous, diversified  every  where  by  numerous  bogs, 
rivers,  and  lakes,  and,  on  the  whole,  more  deserving 
of  notice  for  their  picturesque  effect  than  for  cultiva- 
tion or  fertility. 

The  Agriculture  of  this  county  is  still  in  a state  of 
great  backwardness.  Farms  are  very  small,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  laboured  with  little  capital  uud  less  skill, 
according  to  the  ancient  habits  of  an  unenlightened 
people.  A great  part  of  the  land,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  rockiness  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  to  the  diminutive 
portion  of  it  which  falls  to  the  share  of  any  individual 
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ANTRIM,  tenant,  is  wrought  with  the  spade,  and  otherwise 
v—,p,V*'/  coarsely  prepared  for  a crop  of  potatoes.  Next  fol- 
lows flax ; which,  in  the  usual  routine,  is  succeeded 
by  oats  ; after  which  the  impoverished  soil  is  again 
disturbed  to  receive  once  more  a little  manure,  and 
to  yield  once  more  a supply  of  the  natural  vegetable. 
Where  the  farms  are  too  large  to  be  conveniently  cul- 
tivated with  the  spade,  three  or  four  neighbours  unite 
their  means  to  get  up  a plough  ; one  supplying  the 
instrument  itself,  another  producing  a horse,  and  a 
third  contributing  a bullock,  or  even  a milch-cow. 
Improvements  in  culture  are  equally  unknown,  and 
desiderated ; and  were  it  not  that,  even  in  the  most 
northern  parts  of  the  land,  the  prolific  powers  of  na- 
ture second  with  great  efficacy  the  imperfect  endea- 
vours of  the  husbandman,  the  fields  would  yield  no 
meat,  and  the  ox  would  be  cut  off  from  the  stall. 

The  landed  property  of  Antrim  is  nearly  all  held  of 
the  crown.  Some  of  the  estates  are  very  extensive 
that  of  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  for  example,  com- 
prehending not  fewer  than  60,000  acres  of  arable  soil, 
besides  a proportionable  share  of  bog  and  mountain. 
The  other  great  proprietors  are  the  Antrim  family, 
the  Marquess  of  Donegal,  Lord  Templeton,  and  Lord 
O'Neil.  Could  a new  system  of  farming  be  intro- 
duced the  value  of  land  would  rise  considerably,  and 
the  face  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time,  receive  a 
material  embellishment ; but  such  changes  can  only 
be  effected  by  the  persevering  example  of  the  better 
informed  classes,  who,  unfortunately  for  Ireland,  ex- 
pend their  patriotism  on  a distant  shore,  and  commit 
her  destinies  to  those  who  neither  understand  them, 
nor  have  any  desire  to  guide  them  aright. 

Antrim  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  linen  manu- 
facture, and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  still  carried  on 
may  be  partly  estimated  from  the  quantity  of  flax  an- 
nually raised  within  the  county.  A few  years  ago 
not  less  than  1 1 ,000  acres  were  appropriated  to  tne 
growth  of  that  article  ; yielding  at  the  average  rate 
of  thirty  stones  per  acre.  The  manufacture  of  cotton 
cloth  has,  however,  of  late  years  in  some  degree  super- 
seded the  staple  of  Antrim,  and  given  employment  to 
nearly  30,000  persons,  young  and  old  j and  as  German 
linens  are  found  to  obtain  a decided  preference  in  the 
foreign  market  to  those  which  arc  made  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  probable  that  the  culture  of  flax 
will  gradually  give  way  to  the  importation  of  cotton 
to  a still  greater  extent  than  even  that  which  has 
lately  taken  place. 

The  population  of  this  county  is  estimated  at  250,000, 
exhibiting  an  increase  of  near  100,000  in  the  space  of 
30  years.  Antrim  contains  a greater  proportion  of 
Protestants  than  perhaps  any  other  county  in  Ireland ; 
and  as  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  Scottish  extrac- 
tion, the  majority  of  them  are  presbyterians  ; main- 
taining a synodical  communion  either  with  the  indi- 
genous congregations,  or  with  the  several  bodies  of 
dissenters  from  the  church  of  Scotland.  The  food  of 
the  common  people  here,  as  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
is  of  the  meanest  description  possible.  A family 
consisting  of  six  persons  is  understood  to  consume  in 
a week  between  three  and  four  bushels  of  potatoes, 
fourteen  herrings,  nine  quarts  of  buttermilk,  and  one 
pound  of  salt  ; the  whole  amounting,  one  week  with 
another,  to  about  five  shillings.  This  estimate  ap- 
plies to  families  employed  in  manufactures.  The 


easant  engaged  solely  in  agriculture  is  said  to  feed  ANTRIM, 
etter,  and  to  extend  to  the  inmates  of  his  cabin  the 
occasional  enjoyment  of  a little  beef,  cheese  or  pork  : 
but  on  the  whole  the  working  class  in  this  country, 
arc  condemned  to  on  unceasing  penury,  with  which 
the  labourer  in  other  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  has 
hitherto  been  unacquainted. 

The  exports  of  Antrim,  in  addition  to  their  linen 
manufactures,  consists  chiefly  of  provisions  which 
during  the  late  war  employed  a great  deal  of  capital, 
and  afforded  an  ample  return.  In  the  year  1H1I,  not 
fewer  than  70,000  pigs,  weighing  at  least  2001  bs. 
each,  were  carried  to  Belfast  for  exportation.  A 
branch  of  trade,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  which  has 
been  much  diminished  by  the  continuance  of  peace, 
and  the  consequent  low  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. 

The  minerals  of  this  district  present  nothing  re- 
markable if  we  except  the  fossil  wood,  or  wood-coal, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  and  which  is  here 
found  under  masses  of  basaltic  rock.  The  render  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  heard  of  the  various  theories  en- 
tertained by  mineralogists,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
cool,  and  of  the  controversy  which  subsisted  between 
Kirwan,  and  some  contemporary  writers,  relative  to 
the  ingredients  of  that  substance  ; whether  as  being 
altogether  mineral,  or  altogether  vegetable,  or  con- 
sisting partly  of  both.  Mr.  Playfair,  of  Edinburgh, 
was  disposed  to  give  the  weight  of  his  opinion  in  fa- 
\our  of  the  vegetable  composition  of  coal,  and  referred 
in  support  of  it  to  some  specimens  in  his  possession, 
procured  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  (the  same  geological  struc- 
ture with  Antrim,)  which  presented  in  one  small 
fragment  both  perfect  wood  coal  and  perfect  mineral 
coal ; and  thus,  in  his  mind,  established  at  once  the 
identity  of  the  two  species,  amt  also  their  common 
vegetable  origin.  In  the  portion  of  Ireland  of  which 
we  are  now  writing,  the  fossil  wood  presents  itself 
with  its  original  structure  so  entire  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  its  place  as  a member  of  the 
forest  tribes.  The  bark  and  knots  are  quite  distinct  j 
and  the  rings,  denoting  the  annual  growth  of  the  tree, 
may  still  be  easily  counted.  It  is  a circumstance, 
however,  worthy  of  remark,  and  certainly  involving 
no  small  difficulty,  thut  notwithstanding  the  ligneous 
origin  of  the  Antrim  coal,  it  is  so  fully  impregnated 
with  bitumen  as  to  be  thought  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  the  arts,  and  even  for  the  humbler  uses  of  domestic 
life 

This  county  returns  five  members  to  Parliament ; 
namely,  two  for  the  shire,  and  three  for  the  three 
principal  towns,  Belfast,  Carrickfcrgus,  and  Lisburn : 
whilst  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  rule,  the  whole  of  it, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  three  or  four  parishes, 
acknowledges  the  superintendance  of  the  Bishop  of 
Connor. 

For  the  singular  basaltic  structure  which  lines  the 
northern  boundary  of  Antrim,  we  beg  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article  Giant’s  Causeway,  in  another 
part  of  this  Work  ; where  a description  of  that  strik- 
ing geological  phenomenon  will  be  given,  at  some 
length,  in  connection  with  the  opinions  of  such  mo- 
dern authors  as  have  attempted  to  account  for  it  on 
the  grounds  of  recognized  theory. 

Antrim,  a town  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  the 
county  of  that  name,  situated  at  the  north  end  of 
4 ■ « 
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ANTRIM.  Lough  Neagh,  upon  the  banks  of  a small  stream,  called 
. “ the  Six  Mile  Water.  There  is  a good  pier  to  the 
WERP.  town»  near  which  vessels  can  lie  at  low  water;  hut 
. _ _ ' _ / the  custom  house,  which  was  formerly  established  on 
it,  has  been  removed  to  Belfast,  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  12  miles.  It  appears  to  have  been  a bo- 
rough of  considerable  importance  in  former  times  ; for 
the  mayor  of  Antrim  was  admiral  ex  officio,  of  a con- 
siderable extent  of  coast,  both  in  this  county  and  in 
Down.  It  is  still  a place  of  consideration,  and  before 
the  Union  sent  two  members  to  parliament.  In  the 
streets  of  the  town  a sharp  engagement  took  place  in 
1798,  between  a detachment  of  regular  troops,  and 
about  6000  insurgents,  who  were  defeated  with  loss. 
It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of 
M'Donnel.  It  is  84  miles  north  of  Dublin. 

ANTROBUS,  in  the  West  Division  of  the  Hun- 
dred of  Bucklow,  County  Palatine  of  Chester,  in  the 
parish  of  Great  Budworth.  The  resident  imputation 
of  this  township  is  351.  The  money  raised  by  the 
parish  rates  in  1303,  was  .€212.  14a.  6\<i. , at  2*.  5$rf. 
in  the  pound.  It  is  5 miles  N.N.  W.  of  Northwitch. 

ANTION,  a town  of  ancient  Greece,  in  that  part  of 
Thessaly  called  Phthiotis. 

ANTROS,  a small  island  on  the  west  coast  of 
France,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guronne,  on  w hich  stands 
the  famous  light-house  of  Corduan. 

ANTRUM,  one  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
Valais  ; there  is  a communication  across  it,  between 
Valais  and  Immbardy. 

ANTURA,  a village  of  Syria,  on  Mount  Libanus, 
amidst  a grove  of  mulberry  trees.  The  Jesuits  had 
a convent  here,  which  is  now  occupied  by  another 
order. 

ANTWERP,  Antwerpen,  Germ.  Dutch.  Anvers,  Fr. 
Amberes,  Sp.  a province  of  the  Netherlands,  situ- 
ated between  4C  13',  and  5°  16',  E.  Ion.  51°,  and 
51°  32',  N.  lat.  having  North  Brabant  on  the  N.  and 
N.  E.  Limburg  on  the  S.  E.  South  Brabant  on  theS., 
and  East  Flanders  on  the  W.  It  contains  191$  square 
G.  M.  It  is  a complete  level,  lying  so  low  that  water 
is  found  every  where  at  the  depth  of  10  or  12  inches. 
The  soil  is  sandy  throughout,  hut  is  excellently  culti- 
vated and  well -watered  by  the  Scheldt,  Dylc,  Senne, 
Great  and  Little  Nethe,  and  the  Rupcl.  It  has  many 
stagnant  pools  and  morasses,  and  two  canals  ; those 
of  Brussels  and  Lovain.  The  climate  is  so  moist, 
that  the  quantity  of  rain  amounts  from  28  to  28+ 
inches  annually.  The  weather  is  variable.  The  skill 
with  which  the  soil  is  cultivated  amply  makes  up  for 
its  defects,  and  notwithstanding  the  populousness  of 
the  province,  almost  ns  much  grain  is  raised  as  is  re- 
quired for  its  own  consumption.  The  average  crops 
are  wheat  73,347  cwt.;  rye  415,568  cwt.;  barley 
109,267  cwt.;  and  oats  237,921  cwt.  They  also 
grow,  on  a large  scale,  buckwheat,  beans,  potatoes, 
turnips,  carrots,  flax,  hemp,  rape  seed  and  madder. 
There  are  136,014  acres  of  arable  land,  27,000  acres 
of  wood,  40,345  acres  of  natural,  and  13,155  acres  of 
artificial  grass.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  their  cattle. 
Their  horses  are  large  and  strong,  but  not  handsome. 
They  have  many  hives  of  bees,  and  remove  them  from 
place  to  place,  to  improve  the  honey.  Their  manu- 
factures are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  in  great  es- 
timation ; as,  for  example,  the  point-luce  of  Mecklin. 
The  exports  consist  entirely  of  manufactured  articles. 


particularly  lace,  hats,  cloths,  ticking,  woollen  wrap-  aVT- 
pers,  sugar,  starch,  leather,  beer,  brandy,  &c.  which  WERP. 
are  principally  exported  from  Antwerp  and  Mecklin.  v— ^ 

The  imputation  in  1815,  amounted  to  287,347  which 
gives  1500  for  every  square  mile.  The  majority  are 
Walloons  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
and  have  24  parishes  and  131  curacies.  The  province 
sends  five  deputies  to  the  States  General ; belongs  to 
the  fourth  military  division,  and  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  at  Brussels.  The 
provincial  states  consist  of  60  members,  of  whom  15 
are  sent  by  the  nobility,  24  by  the  towns,  and  21  by 
the  country.  The  province  is  divided  into  the  three 
circles  of  Antwerp,  Mecklin,  and  Turnhout,  which 
contain  17  districts,  and  141  communities. 

ANTWERP,  An’vbms,  or  AxToarr,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Scheldt, 
and  was  formerly  the  place  of  greatest  trade  in  Europe. 

In  1550,  the  epoch  of  its  highest  prosperity,  it  was 
not  unusual  to  sec  2000  vessels  at  one  time  in  this 
port.  But  the  wars  which  raged  in  the  low  countries ; 
the  sack  of  the  city  in  1585,  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  ; 
the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  which  forced 
the  most  industrious  part  of  the  population  of  the  low 
countries  to  emigrate  ; and  finally  an  article  in  the 
treaty  of  Munster,  in  1648,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
Philip  IV.  at  the  iustance  of  the  Dutch,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  no  large  merchant  vessels  should 
saul  up  to  this  city,  but  that  the  cargo  should  be  first 
unloaded  in  the  Dutch  ports,  and  thence  conveyed  in 
small  craft  to  Antwerp — these,  together  with  other 
causes,  combined  to  strip  this  once  celebrated  city  of 
its  commercial  grandeur  and  pre-eminence.  Accord- 
ing to  Guicciardini,  the  population  of  Antwerp  was 
formerly  100,0000  ; but  Busching,  a better  authority 
in  this  case,  raises  the  number  to  200, OCX).  It  contains 
at  present  61,800.  It  is  still,  however,  a large  and 
well  built  city,  the  streets  are  200  in  number,  and  the 
squares,  which  amount  to  22,  are  spacious  and  ele- 
gant. The  street  called  the  Mere,  is  one  of  the  widest 
in  Europe ; the  cathedral  is  a very  noble  pile,  and 
contains  the  celebrated  Descent  from  the  Cross,  of 
Rubens,  which  is  considered  hy  many  os  the  chef 
d'oeuvre  of  art.  The  exchange  is  reckoned  the  hand- 
somest building  of  its  kind  in  existence  ; it  cost 
300,000  crowns,  and  furnished  the  model  for  the  Ex- 
changes of  London  und  Amsterdam  ; and  a striking 
monument  of  its  past  commercial  greatness  still  re- 
mains in  the  celebrated  house  of  Osterlins,  in  the 
cellars  and  magazines  of  which  the  commerce  of  the 
world  was  formerly  deposited. 

Antwerp  has  been  fated  almost  more  than  any 
city  in  Europe  to  experience  the  effects  of  war,  as 
until  its  late  occupation  by  the  French  it  was  an  open 
town,  defended  only  hy  a citadel  erected  by  the  Duke 
of  Alva  in  1568.  Under  their  dominion  however,  it 
underwent  great  and  extensive  improvements ; its 
harbour  was  enlarged  ; dock  yards  for  building  ves- 
sels of  war  were  constructed,  and  it  became,  one  of 
the  first  naval  porta  in  Europe.  The  harbour  will 
conluin  upwards  of  a 1000  vessels  which,  by  means 
of  canals,  can  penetrate  to  almost  any  part  of  the 
town.  22  miles  north  of  Brussels.  E.  Ion.  4°  24'. 

North  lat.  51°  13.  See  Guicciardini,  Dacrittione  di 
tutti  i Paesi  Batti,  in  Attcersa.  Busching‘s  Diet.  Geog. 
el  Com.  vol.  ii.  Hume  vol.  iii.  p.  398.  v.  195. 
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ANUA.  ANUA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Palestine, 
— in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon.  This  was  also  the  naaie  of 
ANUS.  a town  jn  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

ANUI,  Great  and  Dry,  two  large  rivers  of  Siberia, 
which  fall  into  the  Kolyma,  or  Kovyroa,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  fortress  Nischney  Kolymsk.  The  course 
of  the  former  is  600  miles,  and  that  of  the  latter  330, 
and  the  banks  of  both  are  inhabited  by  a tribe  called 
Yukagirians. 

AN'VIL,  1 Sax.  ASnfille,  which  Skinner  derives 
An'vii.lb.  / from  £n,  on,  and  feallan,  to  fall,  be- 
cause the  hammer  frequently  falls  upon  the  anvil, 
and  the  anvil  is  exposed  to  the  frequent  blows  of  the 
hammer. 

Although  I could  not  make  so  wrlc 
Songs  ix  knew  the  art  all 
As  rood  Lanxkes  son  Tubail 
That  found  out  first  the  art  of  song 
For  a*  his  brother*  hammers  rung 
Upon  bis  aim  sit  vp  and  dowrx 
Tbcrof  he  tokr  the  first  south*. 

The  dreamt  of  Chaucer,  fbl.  344.  c.  1. 

' Some  throating  forth  fro  bellow*  blasting  winds 

Incessant  y^eld  and  draw,  some  dips  in  lakes  and  trougbes  of  stones 
Hot  hissing  g leads  : all  jEtna  vaults  with  anuiMs  mourning  groocs 
.En eidot,  by  That.  Pkaer , book  viii. 
Our  stirs  the  fire,  mod  onr  tlx  liellows  blows. 

Tlx  hissing  steel  is  in  tlx  smithy  drown'd  ; 

The  grot  with  beaten  anvils  groans  around. 

Dry  den. 

Vet  they  with  patience  ran  by  none  be  read. 

That  know  not  bow  they  unronrreted  stand ; 

Snatch t from  the  forge,  err  throughly  anviled ; 

Deprived  of  my  last  life- giving  hand* 

Sandy  ss  Ovid's  Tristia. 
Tho,  when  lx  saw  no  power  might  prevail*, 

His  trusty  sward  hr  cald  to  his  last  aid, 

Wherewith  he  Aernly  did  his  foe  asaaile. 

And  double  blowes  about  turn  stoutly  laid. 

That  glaunring  fire  out  of  the  yron  plaid, 

As  sparkles  from  the  andviU  use  to  fly, 

When  heavy  hammers  on  tlx  wrdg  are  swald. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queen*,  book  i.  C.  12. 

- — — Allegiance 

Tempted  too  far  is  like  the  trial  of 
A good  sword  on  an  anvil  ■ as  that  often 
Flies  in  pieces  without  sendee  to  the  owner  ; 

So  trust  enforced  too  far  proves  treachery, 

And  is  too  late  repented. 

Massinger's  Great  Duke  of  Florence , act  ii.  SC  3. 
Alc.  It  most  be  told. 

Yet  ere  you  bear  it,  with  all  care  pat  on 
The  rarest  armour  anvtfd  in  the  shop 
Of  passive  fortitude ; the  good  Cleamkr, 

Your  friend  is  number'd. 

/Jrau.  and  Fletcher.  Lover's  Progress,  act  iv, 

■ — ■ ■ ■ ■ -Now,  Cyclopean  chief ! 

Quick  on  the  anvil  lav  the  burning  bar, 

And  with  thy  lusty  fellows,  on  its  auks 
Impress  the  weighty  stroke 

Jago's  Edge  /fill,  book  iii 

The  anvil  in  a smith's  utensil,  which  is  used  os  a 
place,  on  which  to  place  the  work  thut  is  to  be 
hammered  or  forged.  Forged  nails  are  better  than 
those  of  cast  work,  and  the  best  have  the  upper  part 
made  of  steel.  Locksmith's  liave  a smaller  kind  of 
anvil,  which  they  call  a stake. 

ANUROGRAMMUM,  the  capital  and  royal  resi- 
dence of  Taprobane,  (Ceylon,)  on  the  north  side  not 
for  from  the  western  coast,  now  called  Anarodgurro, 
but  in  ruins.  Ptol.  vii.  2. 

ANUS,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  termination  of  the  in- 


testinum  rectum  j in  Botany,  it  denotes  the  posterior 
opening  of  a monnpetalous  flower ; in  Conchology, 
it  is  a species  of  Murex,  which  is  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

ANWEILER,  a small  town  with  1800  inhabitants, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Dcux-Ponts,  on  the  river  Queich,  six 
miles  from  Landau,  belonging  at  present  to  Bavaria. 
Anweiler  was  originally  a free  city  of  the  empire,  but 
was  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Counts  Pala- 
tine in  1330.  The  inhabitants  ore  partly  Catholic  and 
partly  of  the  reformed  religion.  The  Queich  serves 
us  a medium  of  communication  between  this  place 
and  Landau.  The  only  manufacturing  establishments 
here  are  tanneries.  Long.  8° E.  Lat.  49°  13'.  N. 

AN  WICK,  in  the  Wapentake  of  Flaxwell,  parish  of 
Kestcvcn,  County  of  Lincoln  ; a discharged  Vicarage, 
(united  to  the  Rectory  of  Rrun.swell,  in  1718),  valued 
in  the  King  s books  at  £5.  3 s.  1 1 fal.  ; Patrons,  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  and  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  alternately  *,  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Edith.  The  resident  population  of 
this  parish  is  209.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish 
rates  in  1803,  was  ;£111.  15s.  4d. ; at  2s.  7 d.  in  the 
pound.  It  is  five  miles  E.N.  E.  from  Sleuford. 

ANXA,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  Calli- 
polis,  the  modern  Gallipoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
a town  of  Frcntani. 

ANXPETY,  Immediately  from  the  Latin 
Axx'ioti,  ( anxietas,  from  ango,  which  Vos- 
Ax'xiously,  j sius  derives  from  the  Greek  A<yx», 
Ax'xioi'snkss.  J to  strangle,  to  suffocate.  The 
German  has  anget.  Joy  several  times  uses  anxt. 

Anxiety,  anguish,  and  anger,  appear  to  have  the 
same  ultimate  origin.  See  Anulish  and  Axgkb. 

Anxiety  is  always  used,  where  some  degree  of  un- 
certainty exists  ; and  is  applied  to  the  oainfulness 
arising  from  doubt,  uncertainty,  perplexity ; to  an 
eager  desire,  or  solicitude,  where  the  result  is  not 
certain. 

And  albeit  that  god  cOmau  ruled  y*  we  should  chiefly  seke  for 
lxueti  and  promurtb  that  if  we  do  so,  all  other  thign  that  we 
nedc  shal  be  cast  vuto  va,  and  would  that  we  should  in  no  wax 
liuc  in  anxyete,  and  trouble  of  mi  rule  for  any  fere  of  lack. 

Sir  Thomas  Store's  Works,  fbl.  1 97.  C.  2. 

The  life  of  the  desperate  equals  the  anxieties  of  death  ; wbo  in 
unrnuuuit  inquietudes  but  act  the  life  of  the  damned,  and  antici- 
pate the  desolations  of  hell. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Hnw  fully  hast  thou  satisfied  me,  pure 
Intelligence  of  Ixaven,  angel  serene  ! 

And  freed  from  intricacies,  taught  to  live 
The  easiest  way  ; nor  with  perplexing  thoughts 
To  interrupt  the  sweet  of  life,  from  winch 
Ck>d  hath  hid  dwell  far  off  all  ansicHt  cares, 

And  not  molest  us ; unless  we  ourselves 

Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts,  and  notions  rain. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost , book  viii. 

I know  a lady  so  given  up  to  this  sort  of  devotion,  that  though 
she  employ*  six  or  eight  hours  of  the  twenty-four  at  cards,  sne 
never  misses  one  constant  hour  of  prayer,  for  which  time  another 
holds  her  cards,  to  which  she  returns  with  no  little  anxiousness 
till  two  or  three  in  the  morning. 

Spectator,  No-  79. 

He  who  seeks  wealth,  sacrifices  his  own  plranne ; and  like  him 
who  carries  burdens  for  others,  bears  thr  load  of  anxiety  ! 

Sir  Wm.  Jones’s  HUApadtsa. 

God  bath  not  thought  fit  to  throw  so  much  light  upon  It,  [the 
after  state]  as  to  satisfy  tbe  anxious  and  inquisitive  desire*  the 
soul  hath  to  know  it. 

Afatou,  On  Self  Knowledge 
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ANXI-  We  have  (rone  through  the  wlinlr  circle  of  civil  injuries,  and  the 
BTV.  redrcas  which  the  laws  of  England  have  anxiously  provided  for 
— each. 

ANZICO.  lilac  hi  tone' t Commentaries. 

ANXUR,  a town  of  the  Volici,  railed  by  the 
Romans  Terracina.  It  is  mentioned  by  Martial,  and 
three  miles  from  it,  were  a grove  and  waters  conse- 
crated to  the  goddess  Feronia,  noticed  by  Horace, 
lib.  i.  sect.  3. 

A'NY,  "1  Anc,  or  one,  generally,  uulimit- 

Aw'whehe,  / edly  ; who,  or  what  ever  it  may  be. 
He  beod  for  to  gene  hyut  yn  dorter  in  apousyng, 
l*e  nobleiU*  damcscl  {-at  was  in  eny  lottde. 

H.  Gloucester,  p.  65. 

After  ruete  In  £e  haule  J*e  kj  ng  [Hardrknnute]  mad  allc  blithe. 

In  allc  his  jove  makying,  among  yam  ilkanr. 

He  felle  dede  down  cokle  as  any  stone. 

It.  Brunnr,  p.  56. 

It  was,  ne  neuer  shall  be  founde 
Between*  foryettilnca  and  drede, 

That  man  shtilde  any  cause  sped?. 

Gotrrr  Com.  Am.  book  iv. 

Neyther  lwwmrih  it  suche  as  are  in  Christes  stede,  to  be  any- 
vkrrt  ofteoer,  then  in  the  temple. 

IM  Marke,  C.  11. 

Lod.  Oh  than  Othelln,  that  was  once  so  good, 

Paine  in  the  practise  of  a curved  slaue, 

What  shall  be  said*  to  thee. 

Oni.  Why  any  thing  : 

An  honourable  murderer  if  you  will. 

Shakespeare’ t Othello,  act  V.  SC.  2. 

He  is  a path,  if  any  be  misled  ; 

He  is  a robe,  if  any  naked  be  j 
If  any  chance  to  hnngcr  1m*  is  bread  -, 

If  any  be  a bondman,  he  is  free  ; 

If  any  be  but  weak,  how  strong  is  he ! 

To  dead  men  life  be  is,  to  sick  men  health 
To  blind  men  sight,  and  to  the  needy  wealth ; 

A pleasure  without  loaa,  a treasure  without  stealth. 

G.  FU  tehee's  Christ’s  Victory, 

Neither  can  a man  be  a true  friend,  or  a good  neighbour,  or 
e»y trite  a good  relative,  without  Industry. 

hamtr't  Sermons. 

And  taking  the  whole  of  the  collection  together,  it  is  an  un* 
questionable  truth  that  there  U no  one  book  extant,  in  any  lan- 
guage, or  in  any  country,  which  can  in  any  degree  be  compared 
with  it  for  antiquity,  for  authority,  for  llic  im|Kirtanre,  the  dig- 
nity, the  variety,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  matter  it  contains. 

Portent"  t I ere  turn. 

ANYM,  a town  of  Palestine,  supposed  by  Coimet 
to  be  the  same  with  Anam. 

ANZAR,  a town  in  the  northern  part  of  China,  in 
which  Tamerlane  died. 

ANZO,  Anzbo,  or  Antis,  Cara,  a promontory  of 
Italy,  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  on  which  there  is  a 
strong  tower.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  caused  a commo- 
dious harbour  to  be  constructed  here,  an  undertaking, 
which  had  been  ineffectually  attempted  by  his  prede- 
cessor, Innocent  XII.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Antium,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  cover  a con- 
siderable space  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ANZICO,  called  sometimes  Micocco,  an  extensive 
region  in  the  interior  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  im- 
mediately behind  Congo.  It  is  very  little  known, 
nor  have  we  any  more  recent  accounts  of  it  than  those 
given  in  the  16th  century,  by  the  Portuguese  travel- 
lers, Lopez  and  Merolla.  The  people  are  stated  to  be 
brave,  active,  and  of  the  most  extraordinary  agility, 
but  savage  and  cruel,  in  a degree  almost  unparalleled. 
Human  flesh  is  said  lobe  sold  in  their  markets  as 
Ik  cf  and  mutton  in  those  of  Europe  ; they  devour  not 


only  the  prisoners  taken  in  war,  but  their  own  slaves  ■,  ANZICO. 
nay  it  is  considered  as  an  homage  due  to  their  cove- 
‘reign,  that  his  subject  should  offer  themselves  to  him  v ‘ (>1 

to  be  used  us  food.  To  balance  these  reports,  which  v " 
wear  somewhat  of  a fabulous  aspect,  we  learn,  that 
they  ore  an  industrious  people,  and  manufacture 
cloths,  both  from  silk  and  from  the  fibres  of  the  palm 
tree.  They  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  both  with 
Congo  and  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  seem  to 
have  by  much  the  most  active  commercial  spirit  of 
any  nation  in  this  part  of  the  continent.  They  have 
a language  entirely  different  from  that  of  Congo. 

Upon  the  whole,  they  seem  a people  with  regard  to 
whom  we  would  wish  to  he  better  informed,  and  as 
they  lie  directly  in  the  track  of  expeditions  up  the 
Congo,  we  may  expect,  some  time,  more  particular 
and  authentic  intelligence. 

ANZIKO,  a kingdom  in  Africa,  placed  almost  under 
the  equator,  MOO  or  300  leagues  from  the  coast, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  limbre  or  Vambre, 
which  runs  iuto  the  ZuXse,  and  the  kingdom  of  Wan- 
gua ; on  the  west  by  the  Aniboes  ; on  the  south  by 
the  provinces  of  Soldo  and  Sunda.  Its  northern 
boundaries  are  entirely  unknown.  The  old  writers 
named  it  the  desart  of  Nubia  merely  because  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  mention  some  country,  aud 
according  to  their  erroneous  notions  of  geography, 

Nubia  and  Abyssinia  were  carried  30  or  40  degrees  too 
far  to  the  south,  which  brought  them  almost  in  contact 
with  Congo  and  Angola. 

The  principal  article  of  trade  produced  in  this 
country,  is  sandal  wood  (tantalum,  Linn.)  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the  white.  There 
are  also  mines  of  copper  in  the  mountains,  and  all 
the  tropical  productions  might  be  easily  raised.  The 
currency  of  the  country  is  a small  shell  called  zimbo, 
found  in  the  sen  near  Loamlo,  in  Angola.  An/.iko  is 
inhabited  by  the  Monsol s or  Meticas,  and  Jngas,  (sec 
Jaga.)  They  are  chiefly  wandering  tribes  remarkable 
for  their  courage  and  ferocity,  and  the  most  deter- 
mined combats,  if  the  accounts  of  the  old  writers  are 
to  be  trusted.  It  is  however  remarkable,  that  there 
are  no  traces  of  these  horrible  savages  in  the  most 
authentic  modern  accounts  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

They  are  idolaters  and  polytheists,  as  arc  most  ot 
the  African  nations,  und  practise  circumcision,  though 
whether  from  religious  motives  is  doubtful.  In 
manners  and  customs  they  greatly  resemble  the  other 
tribes  of  negroes,  but  exceed  them  all  in  ferocity. 

Their  dress,  weapons,  and  accoutrements,  differ  little 
from  those  of  their  neighbours  to  the  north  and  south, 
and  as  fur  as  can  be  collected  from  the  imperfect  ac- 
counts we  have,  they  rank  considerably  below  many 
other  African  nations  in  the  knowledge  of  the  useful 
arts. 

The  sovereign  of  Anziko  was  called  Macoco,  and 
was  paramount  over  a great  number  of  tributary 
kings  ; but  wc  may  safely  reduce  the  extent  of  his 
dominions,  and  numbers  of  his  subjects  by  comparing 
the  accounts  given  by  the  old  navigators,  such  as 
Lopez  and  Pigafctta  with  what  is  now  known  respect- 
ing the  negro  kingdoms,  north  and  south  ; and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  accounts  of  the  power  of  the 
Macoco  were  greatly  exaggerated.  The  notion  that  the 
Jagns  came  originally  from  Sierra  Leone  seems  wholly 
destitute  of  foundation,  though  repeated  by  almost 
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ANZIKO.  every  writer  on  the  negro  tribes  in  Africa,  and  appa- 
~~  rently  credited  by  Bruce.  Pigufetta.  Dapper.  Mo- 
AOSTA.  (^rn  (Jniotfiaj  History  xiii.  266-8.  Morcri. 

' v ""  AONifi,  or  Aonuki,  a people  of  Bceotia,  in  ancient 
Geography  ; the  name  of  Aonia  was  sometimes  given 
to  Beeotia. 

AORISTIA,  was  a term  of  frequent  use  in  the  an- 
cient philosophy,  and  technically  signified  that  state 
of  mind,  in  which  the  mind  neither  denies  nor  affirms, 
but  speaks  of  things  as  only  seeming. 

AORIST.  (Aoptartn,  undefined.)  The  name  of  a 
tense  in  Greek  grammar  ■,  so  called,  because  it  denotes 
that  the  action,  which  the  verb  expresses,  is  abso- 
lutely passed  by  and  done  with,  without  limiting  it  to  a 
period  more  or  less  remote  from  the  present,  or  de- 
noting its  continuance ; whereas  the  imperfect  de- 
notes a past  action  continuing  for  a certain  time,  or 
taking  place  at  a certain  time,  as  arwrroK,  I was  beat- 
ing. The  perfect  expresses  an  action  completed  at 
the  present  moment,  as  tctu0o,  I have  beaten.  The 
pluperfect,  an  action  which  was  complete  at  a time 
post,  which  is  referred  to ; tier vtpata,  I had  beaten. 
But  eru^fl,  or  f-nnrar,  the  aorists,  simply  express  an 
action  gone  by,  I did  beat,  or,  have  beaten.  This  is 
the  general  distinction  which  the  grammarians  lav 
down  as  existing  between  the  past  tenses  in  the  Greek 
language.  But  the  various  usages  of  the  aorist,  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  with  this  distinc- 
tion, lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  peculiar  propriety 
of  this  tense,  in  certain  propositions,  where,  as  far  as 
our  apprehension  goes,  another  preterite,  or  even  a 
present  tense  might  have  been  used,  was  one  of  those 
delicate  features  of  language,  which  are  discernible 
only  to  those  persons  who  speak  it  as  their  vernacu- 
lar tongue. 

The  aorist  admits  in  Greek  of  other  moods  besides 
the  indicative.  The  imperative  aorist  fleV,  no  doubt 
conveyed  to  Greek  ears,  a meaning  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  itOa,  the  imperative  of  the  present  ; 
but  in  English  we  can  only  express  it  by  the  present. 
In  one  or  two  phrases,  perhaps,  we  use  something 
like  an  imperative  of  the  perfect,  or  aorist ; as,  “ have 
done/'  So  in  the  optative,  we  may  render  ptf  'jqiwro, 
let  it  not  happen  j py  ^ivono,  let  it  not  be  done.  The 
reader  may  consult  Matthiec's  Greek  Grammar,  pp. 
195,  730,  of  the  English  translation  ; and  Hermann's 
De  Emendanda  Ratione  Groat  Gramma tiat,  p.  180. 

AORNtJS,  or  AORNI.  See  Avkrncs. 

Aobnus,  a large  town  of  Baetria,  with  a citadel  on  a 
rock,  which  was  taken  by  Alexander.  Arrian.  Exp. 
Alex.  iii.  19. 

AORTA,  derived  from  a Greek  word  ( aopnj ) signi- 
fying a bag.  It  is  the  great  artery  which  proceeds 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  from  which 
all  the  other  arteries  either  mediately  or  immediately 
originate. 

AOSTA,  the  name  of  a duchy  in  Piedmont,  sepa- 
rated by  the  Alps  from  Savoy  and  the  Valais,  and 
bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Navarese,  and 
the  provinces  of  Biella  and  Ivrea.  The  general  as- 
pect of  the  country  is  mountainous,  but  there  are  se- 
veral vallies  of  great  extent,  particularly  that  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Val  d’  Aosta.  By  the  indust  ry  of 
the  inhabitants  these  low  grounds  are  rendered 
abundantly  fruitful  in  wine,  oil,  and  pasture.  The 
mountains  yield  plenty  of  iron  and  copper  j hence 


forges  for  these  metals  are  very  numerous.  Many  AOSTA, 
of  the  inhabitants  arc  inclined  to  a wandering  life ; — 

they  amount  in  all  to  about  66,000.  A prinre  of  the  APAGO- 
royal  family,  (frequently  the  king’s  brother)  takes  t 
his  title  from  this  duchy.  • 

Aosta,  the  chief  town  of  the  foregoing  duchy,  is 
seated  on  the  river  Doria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
where  the  great  commercial  roads  from  Savoy  and 
the  Valais  to  Piedmont,  over  the  Great  and  Little 
St.  Bernard,  meet  each  other.  The  bishop  here  is 
subordinate  to  the  archbishop  of  Milan.  The  town 
is  large,  but  meanly  built  and  thinly  peopled ; the 
only  edifice  of  note  is  the  Episcopal  palace.  Popu- 
lation 5550.  25  miles  X.  W.  of  Ivrea,  150  X.  N.  W 
of  Turin. 

AOTtTS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
one  species,  a native  of  New  Holland.  Botanical  Ma- 
gazine, 949. 

AOUTA,  the  name  of  a tree  called  the  Paper  Mul- 
berry Tree,  which  grows  in  the  islands  of  the  South 
Sea,  and  from  which  the  natives  manufacture  a kind 
of  cloth,  which  is  cool  and  soft,  but  as  liable  to  tear 
as  paper.  In  Hawkesworth’s  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  212, 

&e.  an  account  is  given  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
prepared. 

APACE.  On  pace,  in  speed,  in  haste  ; speedily, 
hastily. 

Thou  farest  eke  by  me  Paaduvi 
As  he,  that  whan  s wight  is  wo  bigon 
He  comrtb  to  him  apace,  and  saith  right  thus 
Thinkc  not  on  smart,  and  thou  shah  fele  none. 

Chaucer  Troilut,  book  iv.  fol.  178.  C.  4. 

To  Bialacoil  the  went  a paa* 

• Aad  to  him  shortcly  in  a clause 

She  said.  Id.  AomatuU.  of  the  Ra*e,  fol.  133.  c.  3. 

Gallop  a- pace  bright  Kluebua  through  the  sky, 

And  dusky  night,  in  ruaty  iron  car, 

Between  you  both,  shorten  the  time,  1 pray. 

That  1 may  see  that  most  desired  day, 

When  we  may  meet  these  traitors  in  the  field. 

Mar  law' t Edward  II. 

The  good  or  bad  repute  of  men  depends  in  great  measure  upon  • 
mean  people,  who  carry  their  stories  from  family  to  family,  and 
propagate  them  very  fast,  like  little  insects,  which  lay  apace,  and 
the  less  the  faster. 

Wollaston’ t Religion  of  Suture. 

I feel  lids  beginning  of  the  autumn,  which  is  already  very  cold  : 
the  leaves  are  withered,  fall  apace,  and  seem  to  intimate  that  I 
must  follow  them. 

Che  tt  erf  eld.  Letter  CCCXC. 

APACHES,  a people  of  Xorth  America,  in  New 
Mexico,  who  occupy  an  extensive  country  and  still 
preserve  their  independence,  though  they  continue 
on  terms  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Spa- 
niards. 

APAFALVA,  a large  market  town  of  Transylvania, 
in  the  county  of  Dobock. 

APAGOGICAL,  Aww|a»<y^,  abducto,  from  a wo,  and 
nyic,  to  draw,  or  lend  away. 

The  application  of  this  word  in  dialectics  may  be 
seen  in  the  citation  from  Beattie. 

If  this  be  not  admitted,  I demand  a reason  why  any  other  mpa- 
gagieal  demonstration,  or  demonstration  ad  aboard**.  should  br 
admitted  in  geometry  rather  than  this  : or  that  some  n-al  difference 
be  aatigned  between  this  and  others  as  such. 

Berkley* i Work*.  Aaatyrt. 

The  are  two  aorta  of  mathematical  demonstration.  The  one  is 
called  direct,  and  takes  place  when  a conclusion  ia  inferred  from 
principles  which  render  it  necessarily  true : and  this,  though  a 
more  perfect  or  more  sample  sort  of  proof,  « not  more  cooriaciaf 
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A PAGO-  than  tlie  other  ; which  is  called  indirect,  apagogicnt,  redact  ns  ad 
OICAL.  altiurdum , and  which  take*  place,  when  by  supposing  a given  pro- 
— position  false,  wc  arc  necessarily  led  into  absurdity, 

Ileal  tie'  a Moral  Suture,  v.  ii. 

NAGE- 

APALACIIE  BAY,  a bnv  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Long;.  84°  SO'  W.  lnt.  29°  MT  N. 

APALACHEE,  or  ST.  MARK'S  RIVER,  n river  of 
North  America,  which  rises  in  East  Florida,  in  N. 
lat.  SI  St/  near  the  north  west  source  of  Great  Sa- 
tilla  river  ; and  runs  south  west  through  the  Apalu- 
chy  country,  into  the  Bay  of  Apalurhy,  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  about  IS  miles  below  St.  Mark's.  It  runs 
about  135  miles,  and  falls  into  the  bay  near  the  mouth 
of  Apalachicola  river. 

APALACHY  COUNTRY  extends  across  Flint  and 
Apalaches  rivers,  in  East  Florida,  having  the  Semi- 
nole country  on  the  north  east.  Apalachy  or  Apala- 
ehia  is  by  some  writers  applies!  to  a town  and  harbour 
in  Florida,  90  miles  east  of  Pensacola,  and  the  same 
distance  west  from  Del  Spiritu  Santo  River.  The 
tribes  of  the  Apalachian  Indians  lie  around  it. 

APALACH1.AN  MOUNTAINS,  commonly  called 
the  Alleganny  Mountains.  See  Allrgamy. 

APALACHICOLA,  a river  of  America,  between 
East  and  West  Florida,  which  after  a course  of  about 
300  miles  fulls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Cape 
Blai/e. 

APAMEA,  in  Syria,  the  capital  of  the  province  called 
Apamene,  one  day's  journey  north  of  Larissn.  on  the 
Orontes,  in  a very  fertile  country  ; enclosed  by  the 
river  on  one  side,  and  a lake  on  the  other.  It  was 
built  by  Antigonu*  for  the  Macedonians  from  Delia 
who  were  in  his  service  ; and  received  its  name  from 
the  mother  or  wife  ufScleucus  Nicator,  who  enlargrd 
and  fortified  it.  It  was  at  a latter  period  the  capital 
of  the  second  Syria.  Its  coin  under  the  Seleucidie 
bear  the  dates  of  their  era ; those  under  the  Romans  of 
the  Actiac  era  It  was  ruined  by  the  Saracens,  and  is 
now  a very  insignificant  place  called  Famiyyah  or 
• Afamiyyah.  Strabo  xvi.  ii.  10.  Steph.  Byz.  A/ntm. 

Apamra,  in  Phrygia,  called  Cibotas,  i.e.  the  chest,  or 
ark,  because  enclosed  as  it  were  by  several  streams.  It 
lay  on  the  Meander  and  Marsyas,  and  was  the  second 
emporium  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  ce- 
lebrated contest  between  Olympus  and  Marsyas.  It 
was  first  called  CelctBne,  then  Cibotus,  and  afterwords 
Apninea  from  Apamn,  the  mother  of  Antiochus  Sotcr. 
(Plin.  v.  29.  Strabo  xii.  576.)  It  was  probably  seven 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  modern  town  of  Afyum  k ara 
h'is'ur.  Macdonald  A'iuncir.  Kennel's  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  thousand,  p.  23. 

Apamra,  in  Bithynia,  on  the  Euxine,  Ap.  Myrlteon, 
founded  by  the  people  of  Colophon,  and  named 
Myrlea  ; ruined  in  the  war  between  Prusias  the  se- 
cond king  of  Bithynia,  and  Philip  the  Third  of  Mace- 
donia, subsequently  restored  by  Prusias,  and  named 
Apamea,  in  honour  of  his  wife.  It  was  afterwards  a 
Roman  colony.  Its  ruins  arc  at  a quarter  of  an 
hour’s  distance  from  the  coast,  near  the  modern  Mu- 
daninh,  the  port  of  Brusah.  Strabo  xii. 4,  3.  Wheeler’s 
Travels.  Poeock's  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  i.  bk.  ii. 
c.  25. 

APANAGE,  or  APENAGE,  in  the  French  law,  was 
the  fortune  of  u king's  youngest  son.  Joarh.  Mcierus 
has  published  in  one  volume  folio  a collection  of  wri- 
•ers  upon  this  part  of  the  French  law. 


APANORMIA,  a populous  town,  harbour,  und  pro-  APANOR- 
montory.on  the  north  west  coast  of  theTurkish  island  M,A. 
of  Santorin,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Archipelago.  It  is  APATHY 
im|H»ssible  for  small  vessels  to  anchor  here  on  nc-  , _ _ , 

count  of  the  extreme  depth  of  the  water.  Six  miles 
N . N W of  S euro.  I xing.  *5*  24'  E.  lnt.  36*  38'  N. 

APARGIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Syn- 
genesin,  order  Polygam ia  /Equal!*.  Generic  charac- 
ter. Receptacle  naked,  dotted.  Pappus  plumose, 
sessile  unequal ; calyx  imbricate,  with  scales  at  the 
base. 

A genus  allied  to  Leontodon  or  Dandelion,  contain- 
ing several  British  species. 

APA'RT,  4 In  part  ; partly  separated  into 

Apart'mevt.  j parts;  separately,  aside,  awny,  out 
of  the  way. 

Apartment  is  applied  to  any  part  or  portion  of  a 
building  or  dwelling,  parted  or  separated  into  differ- 
ent parts. 

For  apnrti  we  knnwen,  and  a parti  we.  pcofecien,  but  whanne 
that  whul  come  lliat  u»  paxfyt,  that  thing  that  ia  of  parti  ariia!  he 

aaoiisd. 

Wicttf.  1 Cory  nth.  c.  13. 

Yr  bnn  in  your  lodie  diner*  tnfbert,  and  flue  Mimlrie  witter, 
cuericb  apartr  to  bin  owne  doing,  which  tbinges  as  imtrunirntes  re 
men,  as  your  hands  apart  to  handle,  feete  to  goe,  tongue  to  sprake, 
eve  to  see. 

Chancer.  Test  of  Lome,  book  til.  fo.  317.  c.  4. 


I never  turve  my  lady  layr  apart 

Her  comet  hlarke,  in  rolde  nor  yet  in  heate, 

Sith  fyrst  the  knew  my  grief  waa  growrn  so  greatr. 

Surrey,  p,  328. 

For  servants  thine  keep  taunting*  tart ; 

Admonish  gently  me  apart; 

And,  when  in  sport  snmr  time  I spend, 

Do  tliou  not  sharply  reprehend. 

Timothy  Kendall  in  Kllia,  Pacta,  r.  U.  p.  231 . 
Where  is  he  gone  ! 

£>l . To  draw  apart  tlic  body  Ik*  hath  kild, 

Shakcapra/c’t  Hamlet. 

These  growing  thoughts  my  mother  soon  perceiving. 

By  words  at  time*  cast  forth,  inly  rejoic'd. 

And  said  to  me  apart,  * High  arc  thy  thoughts, 

O son,' 

hi i It  on  t Pat.  Reg.  book  i 

I would  in  a very  particular  manner  recommend  these  my  spe- 
culations to  all  well-regulated  families,  that  set  apart  an  hour  in 
every  morning  tor  tea  and  bread  and  butter. 

Spectator , No.  10. 

His  ornaments  with  nicest  art  display'd, 

He  seeks  th"  apartment  of  the  royal  maid 
That,  richly  mix'd  in  clouds  of  tortoiae  shin'd. 

Three  rooms  contiguous  in  a range  were  plac’d  ; 

The  midmost  try  toe  beauteous  Herne  grac'd. 

.dr'ditan’t  Ovid * a Mat.  book  ii. 


There  is  a mathematical  whole  which  is  better  railed  integral, 
when  the  several  part*,  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole  are  rvally 
distinct  front  one  another,  and  each  of  them  may  aulnist  apart. 

H'atU'a  /v»gich. 

A many  portcullis  gate  leads  to  the  ruins  of  what  was  once  the 
habitable  part  of  the  castle,  in  which  a large  vaulted  hall  is  the 
itMwt  remarkable  apartment. 

Gilpin’ i Tour  to  the  I.eikrs  of  Cumberland,  4*r. 

APATHY,  Amfeis,  from  a,  not,  withodt j 

A path  stick,  >and  *a0o*,  feeling,  without  pas- 

Apathimticai,.  J BIOQ  or  feeling;  unfeelingncss, 
dispassion,  insensibility 

good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then, 

Of  happiness  ami  final  misery, 

Passion  nnd  apathy,  ami  glory  and  shame. 

Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philowpliy. 

Milton  a Par.  L<ut,  book  u. 
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APATHV.  What  is  railed  by  llw  stoics  apathy,  or  dispaaalon ; by  the  scep- 

tin  indwtarhanrc ; by  the  MolinuU  quietism  ; by  common  men 

APE.  jieuce  of  conscience : seems  all  to  mean  but  great  tranquillity  of 
. , mind. 

J v Sir  W\ in.  Temple’s  Work*. 

I am  not  to  be  apathetich  like  a statue. 

Harris  an  Happiness. 

Does  he  constantly  indulge  this  nercrr  wisdom,  which,  by  pre- 
tending to  derate  him  above  human  accidents,  docs  in  reality 
harden  his  heart,  and  render  him  careless  of  the  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  of  society?  No;  be  knows  that  in  this  sullen  apathy 
neither  true  wisdom  nor  true  happiness  can  be  found. 

Hume's  Essays. 

Fontenelle  was  of  a good-humoured  and  apathistical  disposition. 

Seward's  Anecdotes. 

APATIT,  in  mineralogy.  Phnsphnlitc  of  Kirwan. 
Calcar  mm  apatites  of  Werner.  This  mineral  is  usually 
divided  by  the  German  mineralogists  into  two  va- 
rieties, the  crystallized  and  earthy.  The  usual  colour 
of  the  former  is  some  combination  of  the  colours 
green,  blue,  and  red  ; that  of  the  latter  is  usually  a 
yellowish  or  greyish  white. 

More  than  90  parts  in  a hundred  of  this  mineral 
consists  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  found  in 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Spain.  Proust's  Letter  to 
Itorcet.  Journal  de  Physique  for  April,  1788.  Widen- 
mann's  Handbuch  der  Mineralogia,  p.  528.  Envnerlutg, 
vol.  i.  p.  509.  Stnuy  Trait 4 de  Mineralogie,  vol.  ii. 
p.  234.  Kirwan  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

APATURIA,  a solemn  feast  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Authors  disagree  as  to  its 
origin  ; it  lasted  four  days.  See  Potter's  Antiquities, 
vol.  i.  p.  397. 

APE  J Skinner  suspects  the  name  of  this 

A'peish,  ( animal  to  be  of  African  or  Indian 

A'peishi.y,  C origin.  Wachter  suggests  the  Ger. 

A'peishneks.  ) Alien,  imitari,  to  imitate.  As  in  the 
I atin,  simile,  from  similis,  like. 

So  lorcth  she  this  hardy  Nicholas, 

That  Ahsolon  may  blow  the  bucko*  born  : 

He  ne  had  for  hi*  labour  but  a accrue. 

And  thus  she  rmikcth  Abaolon  hire  ape. 

Chaucer.  Tke  Miller's  Talt. 

Sith  it  i*  no  new  thing**,  a fonde  ape  to  make  morkes  and 
mown,  I wyl  iu  1 say  Icaur  of  thy*  felowes  folishe  apiskenesse,  and 
I shall  goc  to  (be  matter  self. 

Sir  Thus.  More’s  Washes,  fol.  736.  c.  1. 

If  a man  aske  you,  wliat  your  m&ruclous  fashioned  playing 
coates,  and  your  other  poputryv  incanc,  and  wbat  your  dbftgurvd 
beaded,  and  all  your  apish  play  meane,  vc  know  not : and  yet  arc 
they  but  slgnes  of  (binges  which  vc  hauc  professed. 

The  whole  Works*  of  Tyndall,  ffc.  fol.  341. 

But  this  is  a mcraail  tliat  this  iroo«I  religiouse  parishioners  at 
eaxtrr  time  do  seke  some  by  chappel,  or  Mime  mock  Christian  raOk, 
wbiche  may  prepare  and  drliucr  vnto  them  tbc  apish  and  coutrvfet 
supper.  Caluyne. 

Fear.  Stand  by  there.  Wlial  arc  you  ? 

Seeing.  My  lady's  ape,  that  imitated  all  her  fashions ; falling 
as  nbe  did,  and  running  the  same  course  of  folly. 

Habbes’s  Microcosmus,  act  v. 
Unpeggr  the  Iwsket  on  tbc  house's  top ; 

Lrt  tbc  birds  five  and  like  tbc  famous  ape. 

To  tty  conclusion*,  in  tbc  basket  creep* 

And  brake  your  own  necke  downs. 

Shakespeare’s  Hamlet,  fol.  272. 

This  apish  and  vnmannrrly  approach. 

This  harness'd  maske,  and  rmuluised  reuell, 

This  vnltcard  sawclneae  and  boyish  troopcs, 
rbe  king  doth  smile  at. 

Shakespeare's  K.  John, 

VOL.  XVII. 


Here  fin  Bedlam]  he  shall  see  one  mopishly  stupid,  and  so  fixed  APE 
to  his  posture,  as  if  he  were  a breathing  statue ; there,  another  — 
apishly  active  and  restless.  APERT. 

Bp.  Hair s Soliloquies.  - — ^ -L 
Look  upon  their  Cbemarim,  the  sacred  actors  in  this  religious 
scene : wbat  sliall  you  see,  but  idle  apishness  in  their  so  lorn  neat 
work,  and  either  mockery  or  slumbering. 

Bp.  Hairs  Censure  of  Travel, 

All  these  arc  ours ; and  I with  pleasure  see 
Man  strutting  on  two  legs,  and  aping  me. 

Hryden's  Tables. 

Tlie  people  of  England  will  not  ape  the  fashions  they  hare  nerer 
tried ; nor  go  back  to  those  which  they  bare  found  mischievous 
ou  trial. 

Burke  on  the  French  Revolution. 

In  Zoology,  the  ape  is  one  of  the  four  sections  into 
which  the  numerous  race  comprehended  under  the 
genus  Simla  is  divided,  including  such  as  are  desti- 
tute of  tx  tail  See  Simia. 

In  Ichthyology,  the  long  tailed  shark,  is  called  by 
this  name. 

APEEK,  a term  in  navigation  ; when  the  cable 
is  drawn  so  tight  as  to  bring  the  vessel  immediately 
over  the  anchor,  it  is  said  to  be  apeck. 

APELlTiE.  Those  who  followed  the  opinion  of 
Apelles,  a Maroionite  heretic  of  the  second  century, 
believing  that  Christ  left  his  hody  dissolved  in  air, 
and  so  ascended  into  heaven  without  it. 

APENNINES,  vide  Apennines. 

APENRADE,  a town,  with  a bailiwic,  in  the  duchy 
of  Sleswick,  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Baltic.  Out- 
side of  the  town  stands  the  castle  of  lirunlund.  The 
town  is  neatly  built,  and,  for  a small  place,  well 
peopled.  They  arc  supported,  partly  by  navigation, 
partly  by  a carrying  trade,  but  chiefly  by  retail  tniilic. 

Lon.  9°  26'  E.  lat.  55°  3'  N. 

APEPSY,  in  Medicine,  denotes  crudity,  or  a 
want  of  digestion  ; the  word  commonly  used  is 
dyspepsy. 

APERIENTS,  in  Medicine,  substances  which  act 
gently  on  the  bowels. 

APERT4,  \ Aperio,  apertum ; from  ad,  and 
Aeer'tion,  /pario,  to  bear  to  ; to  bring  before,  or 
Apkr'tly,  \>into  public  view'.  Brought  into  pub- 
Aper'tness,  i lie  view,  open,  uncovered,  undis- 
Ap'ehtube.  yguised,  unconcealed. 

Ilnli  chuncbe,  quatb  Pandulf,  so  riztuol  is  and  was, 

That  he  ne  s&al  no  prclat  srtte  sdouo,  withoute  apert  trespas. 

B.  Gloucester,  p.  501. 

Vor  me  myjte  here  by  by*  daye  and  ledc  hardelyrbe 
Tresour  about?  and  ojer  god  ourral  apertrlycke 
In  wodes  and  in  o^er  xtudes,  mo  Jiat  non  tyrae  nas 
hat  pea  bet  ysusleyocd,  )mt  hi*  hy»  tv  me  was. 

9 Id,  p.  375. 

Siyen  lie  went  to  Durham,  and  gaf  Saynt  Cutkbert 
Louden  and  li^cs,  with  chartir  aperte. 

R.  Bntnne,  p.  29. 

Wbiche  ankctli  not  to  ben  apert. 

But  in  silence,  and  in  couert 
Desymh  for  to  be  beshaded. 

Gower.  Con,  d.  book  iv.  p.  119. 

Thus  seeat  thou  aprrtfy  thy  aorrowe  into  wele  mote  ben 
chaungvd,  wherefore  in  such  case  to  better  aide  euenuore  endine 
thou  ahouldest. 

Chaucer . Test,  of  Lout,  book  ii.  fol.  304.  c.  1. 

And  I said,  Svr,  I preached  newer  thus,  nor  tborow  God’s 
grace  I will  not  any  tyme  consent  to  thinke  nor  to  «ay  thus  nother 
prynely  nor  apertiy. 

HoweU.  State  Trials,  V.  i.  p.  1 95.  Trial  of  William  Thorpe. 
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APERT.  The  next  now  in  order  »rc  the  apertiant  ; under  which  term  I 
— do  com  prebend  doom,  window*,  tlur-run,  rhyuinu**,  or  other 
APHE-  tirduru  : in  abort,  all  in-let*,  or  out-lets. 

LAN  DRA.  U'otton'i  Re  mat  m. 

' |t  in  clear,  that  S.  Hu-rome  does  not  mean  it  iii  respect  of  order, 
ax  if  h bishop  and  a presbyter  had  both  one  office  per  omnia,  one 
power  ; for  else  he  contradicts  himself  moat  ayrrtly. 

Taylor’ t Epircnyacy  aurrtfd. 

A person  that  in  short-sighted,  in  looking  at  d'ntant  objects, 
gets  the  habit  of  contracting  the  aperture  of  kia  eyes,  by  almost 
closing  his  eye-lids. 

Reid’ i Inquiry. 

Fancy,  like  s fountain,  plays  highest  by  diminishing  the  aperture. 
Goldsmith,  an  Poittr  Learning. 

An  aperture  between  the  mountains  brought  us  into  another 
wild  rtcesa. 

Gilpin' $ Tour  ta  the  Lakri  of  Cumberland,  &C. 

In  Optics,  aperture  is  the  hole  next  the  object  glass 
of  a telescope,  or  microscope,  through  which  the 
image  of  the  object  comes  into  the  tube  ami  is  there 
carried  to  the  eye.  Much  of  the  j»erfection  of  the 
instrument  depends  upon  the  aperture. 

Huygens  tells  us,  that  he  found  by  experiment,  that 
the  square  root  of  the  distance  of  the  focus  of  any 
glass  multiplied  by  30,  should  be  to  its  aperture  as 
10  to  I.  See  Tblkscopb. 

APETALOIJS,  in  Botany,  are  plants  that  are  with- 
out, or  have  an  imperfect  or  stamineous  flower. 

APETHORPE,  in  the  hundred  of  Wileybrook, 
county  of  Northampton  -f  a chapel  to  the  vicarage  of 
Mussinglon,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard.  The  resident 
population  of  this  parish  is  £31  ; the  money  raised  by 
the  parish  rates  in  ISO.'!,  was  .£*145.  13*.  6+d.  at  3s.  in 
the  pound.  It  is  4$  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Wands- 
ford. 

APEX,  signifies  the  vertex,  or  summit  of  any  thing, 
and  is  used  to  denote  specifically  a variety  of  objects, 
but  always  in  this  sense.  The  conical  cap.  worn  by 
the  flamens  or  priests  of  Jupiter,  was  called  apex. 
The  crest  of  a helmet,  the  point  or  termination  of  a 
leaf,  in  botany,  are  also  so  called. 

APHACA,  n town  of  Coelosyrin,  in  the  mountains, 
halfway  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblus,  celebrated 
for  a temple  of  Venus  and  a miraculous  lake.  The 
ruins  of  Fakiyah  are  probably  on  its  site.  Eusebius  iii. 
55.  Niebuhr  s Travels,  ii.  *268. 

APHANES,  in  Botany,  parsley-piert,  Linn.  (ien. 
IGG.Schul.  223.  Jobs.  337.  ClassTetrnndrinl>igynin,or 
Monandriu  Monogynia  ; natural  order  Sentieose.  It 
is  a common  British  plant,  growing  in  fallow  fields, 
and  in  the  old  Ilcrbals  is  called  parsley  break-stone. 

APHAR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  capital  of 
Arabia  Felix.  This  place  is  now  known  by  the  name 
A1  Farar,  and  is  situated  on  a river  between  Mecca 
and  Medina. 

APHARA,  or  Apjibha,  a town  of  Palestine,  in  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin. 

APHEK,  a name  given  in  Scripture  to  several  cities 
of  Palestine.  See  1 Sam.  xxix.  v.  1.  1 Sam.  iv.  1,2,3. 
Josh.  xix.  30.  xiit.  4.  It  was  also  a city  of  Syria,  in 
Bcnhadad’s  kingdom,  near  which  the  battle  was 
fought  in  which  Ahab  defeated  Benhadnd ; 1 Kings 
xx.  26.  In  this  last  city  the  famous  temple  of  Venus 
the  Aphacite,  was  placed.  It  was  probably  situated 
between  Heliopolis  and  Byblus. 

A PH  ELAND  RA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  con- 
taining only  one  species,  a native  of  the  West  Indies. 


APHELION,  from  a-wo  and  if\ tot,  the  sun ; in  .Astro-  APHE- 
nomy,  is  that  point  of  the  earth's,  or  any  other  planet's  LION, 
orbit,  in  which  it  is  nt  the  greatest  distance  from  the  APHIS, 
sun.  . _ _ 

APHERNOUSLI,  a species  of  pine  tree,  growing 
wild  ou  the  Alps.  The  timber  is  large  and  fine,  and 
resembles  what  in  England  is  railed  the  Weymouth 
Pine. 

APHETERIA,  in  ancient  military  art,  was  an  en- 
gine used  in  the  besieging  of  towns  ; probably  of  the 
projeetile  kind,  though  Suidas  does  not  mention  its 
construction. 

AFHIOCEM,  a composition  made  principally  of 
the  buds  of  hemp,  before  it  flowers,  and  which  is  used 
by  the  Arabs  as  a substitute  for  opium. 

APHIOM,  or  Afivm-Kaha-uibsar,  the  Black  City 
of  Opium,  is  the  principal  town  of  a district  of  Na 
tolia,  a large  and  populous  place,  situated  on  the  river 
Marsvas,  or  Mindra.  This  town  is  about  three  miles 
in  circuit,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  a 
castle  surmounting  an  isolated  rock  of  prodigious 
height.  The  houses  are  all  built  of  different  materials, 
such  as  mud.  wood,  and  stone  ; and  the  rivulets 
which  descend  from  the  mountains  on  the  south  side, 
flow  through  the  streets.  Aphiom-Kara-hissar  con- 
tains several  mosques,  one  ot  which  is  magnificent ; 
it  has  also  several  baths  and  a custom-house.  Many 
manufactures  are  carried  on  here  in  woollen  studs, 
particularly  carpets ; also  in  chintzes,  fire-arms,  and 
yatagans,  a kind  of  short  sabre.  But  the  staple  com- 
modity is  opium,  which  is  obtained  from  incisions  of 
the  head  of  the  white  or  somniferous  poppy.  This 
plant  is  raised  from  the  seed  sown  in  gardens  round 
the  town,  and  then  transferred  to  more  extensive 
fields.  Small  transverse  sections  are  mnde  in  July, 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  summer,  which  occasion 
the  exudation  of  a milky  juice,  soon  growing  brown 
and  acq airing  more  consistence.  A coarser  kind  of 
opium  is  obtained  from  subsequent  incisions,  and 
formed  into  small  cakes  for  export.  A pacha  of  two 
tails  resides  here,  and  the  town  is  the  ordinary  resort 
of  the  caravans  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  to 
the  interior  of  Asia.  M.  Olivier  calculates  the  houses 
at  10,000,  and  the  inhabitants  at  00,000.  Aphion- 
Kara-hissar  is  the  ancient  Apamea,  so  named  by  Au- 
tiochus-Soter  ; and  after  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  it  was  the  capital  of  their  empire.  Distant 
56  miles  S.  of  Kutnveh,  162  E.  of  Smyrna.  Long.  26° 

E.  Lat.  38®,  46"  N. 

APHIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Insects  of  the 
order  Heir.iptera. 

Generic  character.  Antenna?  setaceous,  longer  than 
the  thorax,  seven  jointed, — wings  four,  pellucid,  lon- 
ger than  the  body,  the  upper  ones  the  largest, — both 
males  and  females  occasionally  without  wings,  par- 
ticularly the  latter. — Abdomen  furnished  near  the 
base  with  two  horns  or  tubercles. 

The  insects  constituting  this  remarkable  genus,  are 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Plant-lice.  They  in- 
fest almost  every  species  of  vegetable  in  innumerable 
quantities,  occasioning  the  leaves  to  curl  up,  and 
often  preventing  the  growth  of  the  young  shoots,  by 
the  punctures  they  make  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  juices  of  the  plant,  on  which  they  live.  The  In- 
juries which  these  little  insignificant  animals  some- 
times occasion,  are  much  more  considerable  than 
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APHIS,  would  at  first  be  imagined,  from  their  extreme  tenuity, 
— -V— weakness,  and  inactivity  j but  their  increase  is  so 
rapid  and  extensive,  as  to  render  them  formidable 
enemies.  The  finest  of  our  fruits  are  thus  often 
nipped  in  the  bud,  or  arrested  in  a subsequent  period 
of  their  growth  ; and  indeed  scarcely  any  of  our  escu- 
lent vegetables  arc  free  from  their  attacks.  The  hop 
grounds  in  Kent  would,  in  some  seasons,  be  rendered 
almost  barren  by  their  swarms,  had  not  nature  pro- 
vided an  efficient  preventive.  This  consists  in  the 
circumstance  of  their  forming  the  favourite  food  of  the 
larva  of  the  lady  bird,  (Coccinclla),  and  of  several 
species  of  aphidivornus  flies,  particularly  of  the  genus 
Syrphus  of  Fabricius.  These  larva?  fix  themselves  by 
the  tail,  in  the  midst  of  a host  of  aphides,  and  extend 
or  contract  themselves  so  as  to  reach  their  prey  ; and 
on  seizing  one,  it  is  held  up  in  the  air,  whilst  all  the 
juices  of  the  body  are  sucked  out,  after  which  the  skin 
is  dropt. 

There  arc  two  little  tubes  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  near  the  base,  which  secretes  a sweet  fluid, 
of  w hich  the  ant  is  excessively  fond;  and  it  is  a most 
amusing  spectacle,  to  observe  the  care  which  these  in- 
teresting little  insects  take  of  their  herds  of  aphides, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  excite  them  to  deposit 
the  fluid.  This  is  done  bydrumming,  as  it  were,  with 
the  antenna*  upon  the  abdomen  of  the  aphis,  which, 
after  a few  seconds,  expels  the  fluid  from  the  tubes, 
and  the  ant  immediately  sucking  it  up,  runs  to  an- 
other, and  another,  repeating  the  same  operation 
until  it  is  satisfied.  Under  the  article  Formica,  will 
be  found  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ants 
preserve  these  herds  of  their  milch -kine,  as  they  have 
been  wittily  denominated. 

It  is  a most  extraordinary  fact,  that  in  the  inserts 
of  this  genus,  impregnation  of  several  generations,  is 
effected  by  a single  intercourse  with  the  mule.  This 
takes  place  in  the  autumn,  and  the  females  soon 
afterwards  deposit  their  eggs,  or  more  properly  little 
capsule-, , in  which  the  young  aphides  are  concealed, 
already  fully  formed,  and  in  which  they  remain  until 
the  warmth  of  spring  excites  them  to  activity.  They 
then  burst  their  enclosure,  ami  are  found  to  consist 
entirely  of  females,  which  soon  after  reproduce  a 
number  of  the  same  sex,  without  a single  mole.  If 
then  an  individual  be  kept  carefully  separate,  from 
the  moment  of  its  exclusion  from  the  parent,  in  about 
three  weeks,  it  will  produce  young  •,  which,  if  kept 
apart  will  in  their  turn  increase,  and  so  on  to  eight 
or  ten  generations,  without  the  presence,  nay,  with- 
out the  production  of  a single  mole.  In  the  autumn, 
however,  males,  as  well  as  females,  are  brought 
forth,  and  fecundation  takes  place  to  provide  for  the 
successive  generations  of  the  next  summer.  These 
facts, — for  however  marvellous  they  may  appear, 
they  arc  facts; — were  first  ascertained  by  that  in- 
genious und  indefatigable  observer.  Bonnet,  a full 
account  of  whose  experiments  is  to  be  found  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  works,  Neuchatel,  4 to.,  1770. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  hut  imperfect- 
ly understood,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
very  many  plants  nourish  their  own  peculiar  aphides) 
and  it  has  been  usual  to  name  the  species  after  the 
plants  which  they  principally  inhabit,  as  Aphis  Rosie, 
A.  -Sambuci,  A.  IJlmi,  &c. 

Vide — CEuvrts  de  Bonnet,  vol.  i.  Lamarck  An.  sans 


vert : vol.  iii.  p.  457-  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal,  vol.  iii.  APHIS, 
p.  411.  Latreille,  Hist.  Nat.des  Ins . &c.  *pnnrrm 

APIILASTUM,  from  a,  privatwa,  and  0Wror,  fran-  _ ™ 

gible.  It  was  a wooden  instrument  shaped  like  a v 
plume  of  feathers,  and  formed  the  ornament  of  the 
prow  on  the  vessels  of  the  ancients,  as  the  acrostolium 
did  that  of  the  stern.  And  to  it  was  often  attached  a 
sort  of  jnmnant,  in  order  to  indicate  the  direction  of 
the  wind. 

APHODIUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Insects  of  the 
order,  Coleoptera,  family  Coprophagi.  The  species, 
which  ure  numerous,  are  divided  into  sections  from 
the  characters  of  the  Clypcus. 

1.  Clypeus  smooth. 

2.  Clypeus  smooth  entire. 

3.  Clypeus  tuberculated. 

There  are  nearly  thirty  British  species,  all  of  which 
inhabit  dung,  in  which  situation  they  arc  found  in  the 
month  of  April  and  May. 

APHONIA  (from  a privativa,  and  the  voice), 
a loss  of  the  voice.  A genus  of  diseases  in  the  class 
Locales,  und  order  Dyscinesite  of  Cullen. 

APH  ORISM,  "1  A (fivptspos,  from  oiro,  and  o/h£*>, 

A ph'ohise  h , > to  bound,  to  define,  from  opov,  bound 

Aph'oiuht.  J or  limit. 

That  which  bounds,  defines,  determines.  And  so 
applied  to  sentences,  which  limit  and  distinguish 
clearly  and  concisely.  A sententious  saying  ; a saga- 
cious maxim. 

Thsddwus  Hftggcsius,  in  his  Mrtoposropia,  hath  certain  apkn- 
ritmt  derived  from  Saturn's  linn  in  Ibc  forehead,  by  which  he 
collects  a melancholy  disposition. 

Rttr ton's  Anatomy  of  MeUnekoty. 

Certainly  of  no  less  s mind,  nor  of  less  excellence  in  another 
way,  were  they'  who  by  writing  lnid  the  solid  and  true  foundations 
of  this  science;  which  being  of  greatest  importance  to  the  life  of 
man,  yet  there  is  no  art  that  hath  bin  more  canker'd  in  her  prin- 
ciples, more  soil’d  and  slubber'd  with  aphortsming  pedantry,  than 
the  art  of  policy. 

Milton  i Ref.  of  England. 

Seeing  that  it  bath  bln  inevitably  prov'd  that  the  natural  and 
fundamental  causes  of  political  happiness  in  all  Government*  are 
the  same,  and  thia church-discipline  L*  taught  in  the  word  of  God) 
and,  as  we  see,  agrees  according  to  wish  with  all  such  state*  as 
hare  received  it : we  may  Infallibly  assure  ourselves  that  it  will  as 
well  agree  with  monarchy,  though  all  the  tribe  of  Apharirmers 
and  politicasters  would  persuade  us  there  be  secret  and  mysterious 
reasons  against  it. 

Milton  t Rtf.  in  England. 

Our  appetitrsdo  prompt  to  industry,  ns  inclining  to  things  not 
attainable  without  it ; according  to  that  aphorism  of  the  wise. — 

The  desire  of  the  slothful  killeth  him,  fur  his  hands  refuse  to 
labour.  is  arrow'*  Sermons. 

The  word  parable  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  in  a large  and 
general  sense,  and  applied  to  short  ‘cutcntiou*  sayings,  maxims, 
or  aphorisms,  expressed  in  a figurative,  proverbial,  or  even  poeti 
cal  manner.  Portent  * Lectures. 

The  term  aphorism  is  chiefly  used  in  law  and  medi- 
cine. It  is  common  to  say,  the  aphorisms  of  Sancto- 
rius,  of  Bocrhave,  of  Hippocrates.  In  ecclesiastical 
writers,  it  signifies  a milder  kind  of  excommunication, 
which  excluded  from  the  sacrament  and  from  the  be- 
nefit of  the  prayers  of  the  church. 

APHRIT1S,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Insects,  of  the 
order  Diptcrn,  family  Syrphiav  Generic  character. 

Antenna*  much  longer  than  the  head  ; the  third  arti- 
culation conical,  elongated,  bearing  a seta  at  the  base. 

Mu lio  apiformis  of  Fabricius  is  the  type  of  this 
genus. 

4 » 2 
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*PlfRO-  APRRODISIifi.  were  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus, 
DlSI*:.  which  were  observed  in  several  parts  of  Greece  ; the 
api aRV  most  remarkable  was  that  at  Cyprus.  At  this  so- 
F A . lemnity  several  mysterious  rites  were  practised;  all 
v_^  that  were  initiated,  offered  a piece  of  money  to  Venus, 
and  received  as  a token  of  the  troddess's  favour  a 
measure  of  salt,  and  a 0a\Xot  *,  the  former  because 
salt  comes  from  the  sea,  from  whence  the  goddess 
herself  sprang,  and  the  second  as  symbolical  of  her 
character.  See  Strabo,  lib.  xiv.  Athenaeus,  lib.  xiii. 
Amobins,  lib.  5. 

APHRODISIA,  a town  of  Thrace,  in  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy, between  C’andia  and  Hcrnclen,  to  the  north  of 
the  Chersonnesus  ; a promontory  of  Cnria  near  ( nidus 
was  also  called  by  the  same  name.  The  Aphrodites, 
was  also  the  mime  of  an  inland  in  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
whose  modem  name,  which  signifies  the  Sponge  of 
the  Sea,  bears  an  evident  allusion  to  its  ancient  appel- 
lation. By  the  name  of  Aprndisia,  were  also  known 
several  towns  in  Ancient  Geography,  which  were  not 
of  importance,  and  are  therefore  not  noticed  by 
D’Anville. 

APHRODITE,  in  Mythology,  u name  of  Venus ; in 
Entomology,  a species  of  Papilio  ; in  Natural  History, 
a species  of  Amethyst. 

APHTHA  (from  «irr»,  to  inflame),  in  Medicine, 
a disease  ranked  by  Cullen  in  the  class  Pyrexia,  order 
Exanthemata.  The  following  is  the  character  given  of 
it  by  that  author  in  his  Nosology.  Mixed  fever,  the 
tongue  rather  swoln,  its  colour  and  that  of  the  fauces 
inclining  to  purple  ; small  specks  at  first  appearing 
on  the  fauces,  ami  edge  of  the  tongue,  and  afterwards 
covering  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  mouth,  of 
a white  colour,  sometimes  distinct,  often  running  into 
one,  when  cleared  off,  quickly  renewed  ; duration  un- 
certain. This  disease  is  generally  symptomatic  ; the 
only  species  known  to  he  idiopathic  is  the  A.  Infantum 
or  Child's  Thrush.  The  treatment  of  Aphtha  will  re- 
quire considerable  variation,  according  to  the,  circum- 
stances under  which  it  appears,  and  the  symptoms 
which  accompany  it. 

APHYLLANTHES,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  Ilcxandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  charac- 
ter. Corolla  of  six  petals  ; filaments  inserted  into 
the  faux  of  the  corolla capsule  superior ; calycine 
glum  a*,  single  vulved,  imbricated.  The  only  species 
of  this  genus,  is  the  A.  Monspeliensis,  or  Rush-like 
Lily-pink,  a native  of  the  south  of  France.  Botanical 
Magazine,  113?. 

APHYTEIA,  a plant  discovered  by  Thun  berg,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  neither  root,  stem, 
nor  leaves.  The  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  Hottentots. 
Thunb.  Act.  Holm.  1775»  69. 

APHYTEIA,  or  Ararat,  a town  of  Thrace,  in  the 
Pallena,  which  was  besieged  by  Lvsander,  and  the 
siege  raised,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  consequence  of 
the  interposition  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

APIARY,  a garden,  or  plncc  where  bees  are  kept. 
Mr.  Bonner  observes,  that  bee  hives  should  he  placed 
in  an  easterly  situation  ; but  most  writers  seem  to 
prefer  northern  aspects,  which  should  be  sheltered 
from  the  winds,  and  with  abundance  of  flowers  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Mr.  Keys  also  observes,  that  the 
hives  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  drippings  of 
trees,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a dunghill,  or  to  the 
annoyance  of  long  grass  and  weeds,  which  breed 


insects,  and  retard  the  preparation  of  honey.  See  API  ARV. 
Hke  Hive.  — ■ 

APIASTER,  in  Ornithology,  a species  of  Merops,  APIS.  ^ 
found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  it  is  commonly  known  ‘ 

by  the  name  of  the  Bee-eater.  Its  length  is  about  10 
inches,  of  which  nearly  two  are  formed  by  the  bill. 

APICES,  summits,  in  Botany,  the  same  with  An- 
thene. 

APIE'CES,  ”)  In  pieces  ; in  separate  parts  or  por- 
A neck.  /lions.  On  piece ; in  a separate  part, 

or  share. 


Po»r.  Atwl’t  please  your  honour 

We  arr  hut  men ; and  wliat  so  many  may  doe 
Not  bring  Uinac  m piece*,  we  have  dour. 

Shah.  f/tury  VUi . act  v.  sc.  3. 


Austin  nmfemed— that 
(knirra. 


I*e  was  torn  a-pietn  with  his  manifold 
Ilurtnn  t .inti  ton ly  of  Melancholy. 


The  people  of  jEfrina,  ami  the  Athenians  had  but  amall  ones, 
and  the  moat  of  them  consisted  but  of  fifty  oitrs  apiece. 

Holin' t Tkncydide*. 

They  [Sir  John  Elliot,  HullU,  and  Valentine j were  condemned 
to  he  impritoned  during  the  king's  pleasure,  to  find  Mun.“tim  for 
their  rood  behaviour,  and  to  be  lined,  the  two  former  a thousand 
pounds  a -piece,  the  latter  five  hundred. 

//Muir's  Hu  lory  of  England. 

APIS,  iii  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
hymenoptera,  family  Apiarise. 

Generic  character.  Hinder  tibitie  without  spurs  or 
heels.  Hinder  tarsi  with  the  first  joint  long.  Upper 
wings  with  three  subinarginal  cells  complete,  the  last 
oblique  and  linear. 

This  genus,  which  is  now  so  restricted,  comprised 
in  the  Linnean  system  several  very  distinct,  and  even 
dissimilar  genera.  Of  the  present,  the  qpia  nullifica, 
common  hive  bee,  is  the  type.  The  fables  of  older 
naturalists,  ami  the  facts  discovered  by  the  moderns, 
the  creations  of  jHtctry,  and  the  theories  of  tin.*  philo- 
sopher, have  alike  concurred  to  celebrate  the  economy 
of  this  most  interesting  insect.  Without,  however, 
attending  to  the  fables  of  those  who  have  laboured 
to  excite  that  interest  by  false  representations,  which 
a statement  of  facts  is  more  than  sufficient  to  produce, 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  in  the  whole  range  of  natu- 
ral science,  there  cannot  he  found  a more  striking  ex- 
emplification of  wisdom  arul  design,  or  of  a perfect 
adaptation  of  means  to  un  adequate  end,  than  in  the 
o|>cmtions  of  these  little  animals.  To  Swammerdam, 
Kcuumur,  Huber,  and  Wildman,  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  the  knowledge  which  is  possessed  respecting 
them  ; nor  are  we  less  obliged  to  Messrs.  Kirbv  and 
Spence,  who  in  their  valuable  introduction  to  Ento- 
mology, have  selected  and  arranged  all  the  most  in- 
teresting facts,  and  clothed  them,  as  they  always  do, 
in  the  most  agreeable  language. 

As  it  is  extremely  seldom  that  a society  of  bees  is 
found  in  a truly  wild  state,  and  as  it  requires  a pecu- 
liar arrangement  and  construction  of  their  habitations 
to  observe  their  habits,  and  follow  them  into  the 
more  minute  points  of  their  history  ; it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  draw  largely  upon  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  by  naturalists,  who  have  kept  them 
for  this  purpose  in  a domestic  state. 

The  society  of  a hive  of  bees,  besides  the  young 
brood,  consists  of  one  female  or  queen,  several  hun- 
dreds of  males  or  drones,  and  many  thousand  workers. 
Two  sorts  of  females  huve  indeed  been  observed ; the 
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APIS,  smaller  ones  differing  only  in  size  from  the  larger, 
but  have  never  been  seen  to  lay  eggs.  The  body  of 
the  queen  bee  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
either  the  drone  or  worker.  The  prevailing  colour  in 
all  is  much  the  same,  black-brown,  or  else  nearly 
black.  The  head  of  the  female  is  not  larger  than 
that  of  the  workers,  the  tongue  is  shorter,  and  the 
maxilla  not  so  large.  The  wings  reach  only  to  the 
tip  of  the  third  segment  of  the  abdomen.  The  abdo- 
men is  longer  than  the  head  and  tunnel  together, 
somewhat  conical,  and  rather  sharp  at  the  extremity. 
The  sheath  of  the  sting  is  curved,  whilst  in  the 
workers  it  is  straight.  The  mule,  or  drone  on  the 
contrary  is  thick,  short,  and  clumsy ; the  wings 
longer  than  the  body  ; the  abdomen  cordate,  and  very 
short.  There  are  some  males  not  larger  than  the 
workers,  but  generally  they  are  twice  as  large. 

It  appears  that  the  working  bees,  which  have  been 
generally  believed  to  be  true  neuters,  are  in  fact  ste- 
rile females.  The  following  discovery  of  bchirach,  a 
Lusatian  apiarist,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  facts 
which  the  indefatigable  attention  of  modern  natural- 
ists has  brought  to  light.  From  the  statements  of 
this  writer,  which  have  been  most  amply  confirmed  by 
the  accurate  Huber,  it  is  proved  that  if  the  queen  of  a 
hive  be  lost,  and  the  brood,  or  larvtc,  consist  of 
workers  only,  one  or  more  are  selected  to  be  educated 
as  queens,  and  by  the  following  method  ; those  larva 
which  without  this'  treatment  would  have  come  into 
the  perfect  state  as  workers,  are  on  the  contrary  found 
to  be  rendered  perfect  queens.  Having  chosen  a grub, 
the  workers  upon  whom  this  charge  devolves,  remove 
from  around  its  cell,  two  of  the  cells  which  are  in 
contact  with  it,  with  the  larva?  inhabiting  them,  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  habitation  of  their  future  queen  ; 
and  around  the  selected  grub  form  a tubular  cell, 
which  like  those  which  belong  to  the  originally  royal 
brood,  is  vertical.  But  the  principal  means  of  effect- 
ing this  wonderful  transformation  yet  remains  to  be 
stated.  It  consists  in  administering  to  this  grub,  a 
food  totally  unlike  that  prepared  for  the  larvie  of  the 
workers,  of  a more  pungent  taste,  and  of  a different 
consistence.  That  circumstunccs,  so  trifling  in  them- 
selves, us  the  change  from  a horizontal  to  a vertical 
position  of  the  cell,  a greater  degree  of  heat,  and  a 
different  kind  of  food,  should  produce  a total  change 
in  the  habits,  uses,  labours,  and  dispositions  of  the 
perfect  insect,  produced  from  the  grub  which  is  the 
subject  of  them,  is  a fact  so  extraordinary  that  nothing 
short  of  repeated  experiment,  and  the  most  irrefra- 
gable testimony  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  it. 

The  future  queen  bee  remains  in  the  egg  throe 
days  ; after  leaving  it  she  feeds  in  the  larva  state  for 
five  more ; she  is  then  covered  in  by  the  workers, 
spins  her  cocoon,  which  occupies  another  day  ; after 
this  she  remains  in  a state  of  rest  for  two  days,  and 
sixteen  hours,  when  having  assumed  the  pupa  in  four 
days  and  eight  hours  afterwards,  making  altogether 
sixteen  days,  she  becomes  a perfect  insect.  The 
workers  remain  in  these  preparatory  states  twenty 
days,  and  the  males  twenty-four.  When  the  queen  is 
ready  to  emerge  from  her  confinement,  she  eats  her 
way  through  the  covering  in  which  the  workers  had 
imprisoned  her. 

The  government  of  bees  is  not  only  a true  gyneco- 
ciocy,  but  is  also  a strict  and  exclusive  monarchy ; for 


the  queen  will  suffer  no  rival.  Soon  after  she  has  APIS, 
left  her  cell  und  has  assumed  the  |>erfect  state,  she  v— 
visits  all  the  royul  cells  that  contain  the  embry  os  of 
other  queens  ; she  furiously  gnaws  a hole  in  the  co- 
vering, inserts  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  gives  the 
enclosed  larva,  or  pupa,  a mortal  wrnund.  Should  two 
or  more  queens  perfect  their  metamorphosis  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  violent  combats  take  place  be- 
tween them,  until  one  alone  remuins  the  undisputed 
possessor  of  the  royal  diguity.  This  was  equally  the 
case  where  to  a fertile  mother-queen,  a second  was 
purposely  introduced  by  Huber,  and  the  workers 
were  observed  to  use  the  most  anxious  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  duel  which  was  to  decide  the  right  of  em- 
pire. Should  the  reigning  queen  die  or  be  lost,  the 
community  will  not  receive  a stranger  queen  until 
twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed,  after  which  they  pay 
her  the  accustomed  homage  and  attention. 

This  destruction  of  the  queens  by  each  other  would, 
but  for  a wonderful  provision,  prevent  the  existence 
of  other  queens  to  lead  the  swarms  ; but  previous  to 
swarming,  the  mother  queen,  after  laying  the  requi- 
site number  of  male  eggs  in  May,  lays  eggs  in  the 
royal  cells  at  distinct  intervals,  so  as  to  afford  time 
enough  between  each  for  the  formation  of  a new 
swarm.  The  first  swarm  is  therefore  always  led  by 
the  old  queen.  But  should  bad  weather  ensue  to 
prevent  their  emigration  at  the  proper  period,  all  the 
young  queens  are  destroyed  by  the  mother,  and  no 
swarm  takes  place. 

When  a queen  is  once  acknowledged  as  the  go- 
vernor of  a hive,  or  the  leader  of  a colony,  she  imme- 
diately becomes  the  object  of  the  incessant  solicitude 
and  attention  of  her  subjects.  They  urc  constantly 
offering  her  honey,  licking  her  with  their  proboscis, 
and  paying  every  possible  murk  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion. This  is,  however,  restricted  to  the  fertile 
queens  ; previous  to  impregnation  no  notice  whatever 
is  token  of  her,  but  the  instant  she  returns  to  the 
hive  with  the  murks  of  impregnation  the  homage 
commences,  and  never  ceases  during  her  life. 

It  is  a fact  that  if  impregnation  lie  delayed  beyond 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  queen’s  existence,  she 
lays  none  but  male  eggs,  und  in  this  state  she  loses 
all  that  animosity  to  other  females  which  distinguish 
a truly  fertile  queen. 

Huber  has  ascertained  that  impregnation  always 
takes  place  high  in  the  air,  and  the  queen,  after  it  hns 
been  effected,  returns  to  the  hive  with  indubitable 
marks  of  the  event.  Sehiruch  asserts  that  a queen 
will  lay  from  70,000  to  100,000  eggs  in  one  season. 

The  laying  of  eggs,  which  are  to  produce  workers, 
takes  place  in  January  or  February,  and  that  of  males 
in  the  spring  ; und  during  oviposition  she  is  con- 
stantly attended  by  a circle  of  bees,  who  pay  her  the 
fondest,  and  apparently  most  affectionate  attentions. 

The  best  season  for  swarming  is  said  to  be  in  May 
and  June.  The  first  colony  U always  led  by  the  reign- 
ing queen,  when  she  is  sufficiently  reduced  in  size  by 
having  laid  her  eggs,  to  be  able  to  fly  readily.  The 
signs  of  an  approaching  swarm  are,  according  to  Re- 
aumur, the  follow  ing  : first,  if  in  favourable  weather 
the  bees  leave  the  hive  only  in  very  small  numbers,  and 
little  pollen  is  collected.  Another  sign  is  a general 
hum  in  the  hive  in  an  evening,  which  is  often  conti- 
nued during  the  night.  On  examining  the  interior  of 
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APIS,  hives,  admirably  constructed  for  that  purpose,  Huber 
found  that  the  greatest  agitation  and  even  irre- 
gularity prevailed,  which  increased  the  temperature 
of  the  hive  to  a degree  which  the  bees  could  not  bear, 
and  perhaps  this  circumstance  may  he  one  inducement 
to  them  to  leave  the  hive  simultaneously.  Some- 
times, though  rarely,  a swarm  conducted  by  the  old 
queen  increases  so  rapidly  as  to  send  forth  a new  co- 
lony in  the  &piu*c  of  three  weeks. 

The  drones  or  male  bees  are  only  interesting  front 
their  being  essential,  by  the  impregnation  of  the  queen, 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species.  In  the  hive  they 
do  nothing  but  eat  the  food  provided  by  the  industri- 
ous labourers  j they  are  short  lived,  the  eggs  that 
produce  them  being  laid  in  April  and  May,  and  their 
destruction  taking  place  by  the  murderous  weapons  of 
the  workers  in  July  and  August. 

There  arc  four  different  substances  elaborated  by 
the  working  bees  ; honey  and  wax  from  the  nectar  of 
flowers ; bee-bread,  the  food  of  the  lame  as  well  as 
of  the  perfect  insect,  made  from  the  jiollen  or  farina 
of  the  anthers  ; and  a resinous  substance  for  finishing 
the  combs,  and  in  various  ways  giving  security  to  their 
habitations. 

In  their  excursions  they  fly  in  a direct  line;  and 
from  the  assurances  of  Butler  and  of  Mr.  Dobbs,  it 
would  appear  that  the  observation  of  Aristotle  is  cor- 
rect, that  in  each  journey  an  individual  confines  his  la- 
bours to  one  species  of  flower. 

'flu*  honey,  which  is  collected  by  the  tubular  tongue, 
is  laid  up  in  the  first  stomach,  or  honey  bag.  How' 
wax  is  secreted  is  at  present  merely  conjectural.  It  is 
however  known  to  be  formed  from  the  honey,  and  to 
be  taken,  when  required  for  use,  from  what  are  called 
wax  pockets,  on  the  four  intermediate  segments  of  the 
abdomen.  The  bee-bread  is  elaborated  from  the 
pollen,  which  is  laid  up  in  little  pellets,  in  a sort  of 
baskets  formed  by  the  hairs  on  the  hind  legs.  When 
a bee  return*  laden  to  the  hive,  the  honey  is  disgorged 
into  the  cells,  one  of  which  will  contain  the  lading  of 
several  individuals.  Of  these  some  are  employed  for 
present  use,  others  are  sealed  up  for  the  supply  of  fu- 
ture wont. 

The  bee-bread  is  used  as  circumstances  require,  and 
what  remains  from  the  immediate  wonts  of  the  com- 
munity U stored  up  in  vacant  cells. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  combs  arc  built  in  a 
new  hive  is  astonishing.  In  twenty-four  hours,  ac- 
cording to  Reaumur,  a comb  twenty  inches  long  by 
seven  or  eight  wide,  will  sometime*  be  constructed. 

The  ventilation  of  the  hive  is  another  most  import- 
ant and  curious  function  which  these  little  creatures 
most  assiduously  perform  by  means  of  their  wing*  : 
and  this  is  found  to  be  as  much  used  in  winter  us  in 
summer. 

Amongst  the  ninny  enemies  to  which  bees  are  ex- 
posed, one  of  the  most  singular  is  the  sphinx  atropos, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  observed  to  uttack  hives  in 
the  evening,  and  in  consequence  of  whose  depreda- 
tions considerable  injury  has  sometimes  been  pro- 
duced. It  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  means  of  de- 
fence to  which  these  little  industrious  compatriots 
have  recourse,  against  the  attack*  of  so  large  an  in- 
sect. Without  any  foreign  aid,  says  Huber,  they 
barricaded  themselves  by  a thick  wall  of  propolis  and 
wax  rising  behind  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  and  pe- 


netrated only  by  passages  large  enough  for  the  work-  APIS, 
era.  In  some  the  more  complicated  works  of  human 
fortifications  were  equalled  both  in  design,  execution, 
and  effect. 

The  comb  is  composed  of  a number  of  cells,  most 
of  them  exactly  hexagonal  constructed  with  geometri- 
cal accuracy,  and  arranged  in  two  layers  placed  end  to 
end,  the  openings  of  the  different  layers  being  in  op- 
posite directions.  The  comb  is  placed  vertically,  the 
cells  therefore  are  horizontal.  The  distance  of  the 
different  cukes  of  comb  from  each  other  is  sufficient 
for  two  bees  to  pass  readily  between  them,  and  they 
are  here  and  there  pierced  with  passages  affording  a 
communication  between  all  parts  of  the  hive.  The 
construction  of  the  cells  Is  such  as  to  afford  the  greatest 
possible  number  in  a given  space,  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  the  material.  The  base  of  each  cell  is 
conqiosed  of  three  rhomboidal  pieces  placed  so  as  to 
form  a pyramidal  concavity.  Thus  the  base  of  a cell 
on  one  side  of  the  comb,  is  composed  of  part  of  the 
bases  of  three  on  the  other.  The  angles  of  the  base 
are  found  by  the  most  accurate  geometrical  calcula- 
tions to  be  those  by  which  the  leust  possible  expense 
of  wax  would  be  employed,  consistently  with  a given 
quantum  of  space  and  strength. 

The  cells  built  for  the  larva*  of  the  drones  arc 
larger  than  those  of  the  workers,  and  those  for  the 
reception  of  the  royal  larvae  are  still  more  different. 

They  arc  much  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  of  u py- 
riform shape,  and  placed  in  a vertical  position,  with 
the  mouth  downwards.  The  material  of  which  they 
are  composed  is  coarser  than  common  wax,  and  one 
hundred  times  more  of  it  is  required  to  form  one 
of  them,  than  enters  into  the  composition  of  a common 
cell.  The  cells  for  the  reception  of  honey  and  pollen, 
and  those  which  form  the  habitation  of  common 
larva,  do  not  essentially  differ. 

The  old  opinion  that  wax  is  formed  from  the  pollen 
of  flowers  was  first  doubted  by  Reaumur,  though  he 
appears  not  to  have  gone  farther  than  to  argue  fron 
the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  substances.  Rut  the  ex 
act  truth  appear*  to  have  been  ascertained  by  Huber 
Schirach,  and  John  Hunter,  about  the  saute  period 
By  following  up  the  detail  of  Huber's  experiments  it 
appears  that  the  workers,  and  they  only,  have  the  pro- 
perty of  producing  wax  from  tlicir  food,  as  the  nectar 
of  flowers,  sugar,  honey,  fee.  so  that  in  fact  it  is  a 
secretion,  not  a mere  modification  of  any  substance. 

This  secretion  takes  place  under  the  scales  of  the  ab- 
domen, but  the  organs  by  which  this  is  effected  ore 
not  known. 

The  process  of  building  the  combs  is  a subject  to 
which  Huber  has  devoted  a considerable  portion  of 
his  attention ; and  the  following  abstract  of  his  obser- 
vations is  principally  extracted  from  the  work  already 
so  often  referred  to,  of  Kirby  and  .Spence. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  workers,  which  have  differ- 
ent offices  assigned  to  them  in  this  process  : the  wax 
makers  having  taken  a due  proportion  of  honey  or 
sugar,  suspend  themselves  to  each  other ; the  claws 
of  the  fore  legs  of  the  lower  being  attached  to  the 
hind  one*  of  the  uppermost,  and  form  themselves  into 
a cluster  consisting  of  a number  of  festoons  crossing 
each  other  in  various  direction*  They  remain  immo- 
veable for  twenty-four  hour*,  during  which  time  the 
secretion  of  wax  is  undoubtedly  going  on  in  u hidden 
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APIS,  manner,  and  a thin  lamina  may  now  be  found  under 
y the  abdomen.  One  of  the  bees  then  detaches  itself, 

makes  its  way  to  the  top  of  the  hive,  turning  itself 
round  till  it  has  cleared  a void  space  of  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.  It  then  seizes  a layer  of  wax.  with  its 
hinder  leg,  draws  it  from  the  scale  under  the  abdo- 
men, and  carries  it  by  one  of  the  anterior  feet  to  the 
mouth.  It  is  here  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  man- 
dibles, gnawed  in  pieces,  and  carried  into  one  side  of 
the  mouth,  from  which  it  issues  in  the  form  of  a 
ribband.  The  tongue  next  impregnates  it  with  a 
frothy  liquid.  This  organ  then  returns  it  to  the  man- 
dibles, w'here  it  is  worked  up  anew.  The  bee  then 
applies  these  prepared  portions  of  wax  to  the  surface 
on  which  the  comb  is  to  be  commenced,  and  this 
mancruvre  is  continued  till  the  whole  of  the  laminae 
are  thus  prepared  and  fixed  ; she  then  leaves  her 
work.  The  others  succeed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  result  is  the  formation  of  a little  uneven  mass  of 
wax,  five  or  six  lines  long,  two  lines  high,  and  half  a 
line  thick,  descending  perpendicularly  into  the  hive. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  is  performed  by  the  nurse 
bees.  One  of  them  places  itself  horizontally  on  the 
vault  of  the  hive,  its  head  placed  on  the  centre  of  the 
little  moss  of  wax,  and  with  its  mandibles,  rapidly 
moving  its  head,  it  moulds  in  that  side  of  the  wall  of 
wax  a cavity  which  is  to  form  the  base  of  one  of  the 
cells.  After  a few  minutes  labour  it  departs  and  is 
succeeded  by  another.  The  cavity  is  gradually  deep- 
ened, the  sides  raised,  and  an  upright  form  given  to  it. 
When  arrived  at  a certain  point,  others  begin  the  same 
work  on  the  other  side  of  the  mass,  and  whilst  they 
arc  yet  engaged  in  this  labour,  the  wax  mukers  re- 
turn and  add  to  the  mass.  After  the  bottoms  of  the 
cells  of  the  first  row  are  finished,  others  begin  the 
outline  of  a second.  The  parietes  of  the  cells  are  next 
formed  by  adding  to  the  sides  of  the  cavities  which 
have  been  hollowred  out  of  the  mass.  The  first  row 
of  cells  is  pentagonal,  the  side  next  the  hive  being 
broader  than  the  others,  and  thus  affording  a firmer 
attachment  for  the  mass  of  comb. 

They  never  begin  two  masses  of  comb  at  the  same 
time,  hut  as  soon  as  some  rows  of  cells  are  constructed 
in  the  first,  two  others,  one  on  each  side,  parallel  to 
it  and  equidistant  from  it,  are  commenced,  and  soon 
after  two  more  exterior  to  these. 

The  mule  cells  are  generally  in  the  middle  of  the 
combs  or  at  their  sides,  never  in  the  upper  part.  They 
are  never  insulated,  but  form  a corresponding  group 
on  both  sides  of  the  comb.  Their  diameter  is  3$  lines, 
those  of  the  workers  only  fy. 

It  appears  that  the  purticuku*  species  of  cells  that 
are  to  be  constructed  is  determined  by  the  laying  of 
the  queen.  The  bees  never  build  those  of  mules  so 
long  os  she  produces  the  eggs  of  workers.  But  as 
soon  as  she  is  ready  to  deposit  the  eggs  of  males,  they 
are  seen  forming  the  cells  irregularly,  gradually  giv- 
ing them  a greater  diameter,  and  finally  preparing 
those  for  the  reception  of  the  male  race.  The  size 
of  the  cells  is  also  increased  where  an  unusually 
favourable  opportunity  occurs  for  the  collection  of 
honey. 

For  information  on  some  other  points  of  their  his- 
tory which  belong  rather  to  the  general  study  of  en- 
tomology, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  treatise  on  that 
subject. 


This  article  cannot  be  better  concluded  tlian  in  the  APIS, 
words  of  Kirby  and  Spence.  “ After  all,”  say  these  ^ 

excellent  writers,  *'  there  are  mysteries  as  to  the 
primum  mobile,  amongst  these  social  tribes,  that  with 
all  our  boasted  reason  we  cannot  fathom  ; nor  deve- 
lope  satisfactorily  the  motives  that  urge  them  to  fulfil 
in  so  remarkable,  though  diversified  a way  their  dif- 
ferent destinies.  One  thing  is  clear  to  demonstration, 
that  by  these  creatures  anti  their  instincts,  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  of  the  Great  Father  of  the 
universe  arc  loudly  proclaimed.  The  atheist  and  in- 
fidel confuted  j the  believer  confirmed  in  his  faith 
and  trust  in  Providence,  which  he  thus  beholds  watch- 
ing, with  incessant  care,  over  the  welfare  of  the 
meanest  of  his  creatures ; and  from  which  he  may 
conclude  that  lie,  the  prince  of  the  creation,  will 
never  be  overlooked  or  forsaken  ; and  from  them 
what  lessons  may  be  learned  of  patriotism  and  self- 
devotion  to  the  public  good  j of  loyalty,  of  prudence, 
temperance,  diligence,  and  self  denial  * 

Apis,  or  Mcsca,  a southern  constellation,  contain- 
ing four  stars. 

Apis,  a deity  of  the  Egyptians,  worshipped  at 
Memphis,  under  the  symbolical  form  of  an  ox,  which 
the  soul  of  Osiris  was  supposed  to  inhabit.  The 
marks  by  w'hich  the  sacred  bull  was  distinguished, 
were  his  black  colour,  a square  white  mark  upon  his 
forehead,  the  figure  of  an  eagle  on  his  bark,  a lump 
under  his  tongue  resembling  a beetle,  nnd  a white 
spot,  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  on  his  right  side.  These 
marks  no  doubt  were  produced  by  the  contrivance 
of  those  who  were  interested  in  the  imposture.  The 
vulgar,  of  course,  were  not  allowed  to  suppose  that 
the  animal  was  produced  by  natural  generation.  At 
the  end  of 25  years  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  after- 
wards embalmed,  and  privately  deposited  in  a subter- 
ranean cavern  destined  to  that  purpose  ; and  which, 
from  recent  discoveries,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  in  one  of  the  pyramids ; for  which  purpose,  it 
has  been  supposed,  that  they  were  originally  built. 

In  /Elian  (</r  attim.  lib.  xi.)  there  is  a full  account  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  birth  and  education 
of  the  supposed  god.  As  soon  as  a calf  was  produced 
with  the  appropriate  marks,  a temple  was  erected  for 
its  accommodation  ; and  during  four  months  it  was 
fed  only  upon  milk.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  new  moon,  the  priests  repaired  to  his 
habitation,  and  saluted  him  with  the  sacred  name  of 
Apis.  He  was  then  placed  in  a vessel  richly  deco- 
rated, and  conducted  to  Heliopolis,  a city  of  the  Nile, 
with  hymns  and  processions,  and  perfumes.  Here  he 
was  kept  40  days,  and  suffered  to  be  seen  only  by 
women.  After  his  inauguration,  he  was  conveyed 
with  similar  pomp  to  Memphis,  and  was  afterwards 
regarded  with  divine  honours.  His  lodging  was 
superb ; and  the  edifice  appropriated  to  him  is  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  (lib.  xvii.)  as  being  so  constructed, 
as  to  have  allowed  of  his  being  seen  through  a win- 
dow. He  was  supposed  to  predict  events,  and  to 
deliver  oracles  by  certain  signs  and  motions.  He  had 
two  u beds,”  we  are  told  by  Pliny  (lib.  viii.)  ; und, 
according  as  he  went  into  the  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
the  omen  was  supposed  to  be  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able. He  also  gave  answers  by  eating  food  out  of  the 
hand  : in  this  manner,  if  we  may  believe  Aramianus, 
he  foretold  the  death  of  Germaaicus,  by  refusing  the 
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APIS,  food  which  that  prince  offered  to  him.  In  every  part 
— . of  Egypt  feasts  were  instituted  in  honour  of  his  birth, 

* TIC*'  culted  Theophania,  which  lasted  for  seven  days;  and 
ancient  writers  have  left  a lively  account  of  the  rejoic- 
~ v inga  which  took  place  at  that  anniversary.  At  his 
death,  the  expression  of  the  public  grief  was  no  less 
remarkable.  **  When  Apis  dies,"  says  Lucian,  “ is 
there  any  one  so  enamoured  of  his  long'  hair  as  not 
immediately  to  cut  it  off,  or  to  displny  on  his  bald 
head  the  symptoms  of  his  sorrow." 

Jahlonski,  in  his  Pantheon  Egyptionun,  fixes  the 
first  consecration  of  Apis  at  the  year  11*1  before 
Christ ; and,  according  to  the  same  w riter,  his  worship 
ceased  at  Memphis,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  about 
the  year  .'WO.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  it  was  sym- 
bolical of  the  Nile  ; mid  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  At 
hide,  affirms  as  much  ; but  modem  writers,  as  Jublon- 
ski  and  lluct,  conceive  that  the  worship  of  Apis  was 
instituted  to  commemorate  the  patriarch  Joseph ; 
while  Rrvnnt  supposes  thut  it  referred  to  Noah. 

APITPAT,  from  pit,  to  sink ; and  pat,  to  strike. 
Applied  to  express  the  action  of  the  heart  in  a moment 
or  anxiety. 

SihJ.  Wirt.  O hrrr  a*  come*.  Ay,  my  Hector  of  Troy,  wel  - 
eorne,  my  bully,  uiy  back*  ; egad  my  heart  hiu  gone  aptt-pat  for 
thee. 

Camgreae,  Old  Paehrlar. 

APIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
class  Pentandria,  order  Digynia.  Generic  character. 
Fruit  ovate,  striated  ; involucre  of  one  leaf,  petals 
equal. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  the  following. 

1.  A.  Pkteosklixum  (common  parsley),  leaflets  of 
the  stem,  linear,  partial,  involucres  minute. 

This  well  known  plant  so  extensively  used  for  cu- 
linary purposes  is  a native  of  Sardinia.  There  are 
three  varieties  cultivated,  viz.  the  common  parsley, 
the  curled  parsley,  and  the  large- rooted  or  Hamburgh 
broad-leaved  parsley. 

2.  A.  Gravrolkxs  (smallagc  or  celery),  stem  leaves 
cuneiform.  This  plant  is  a native  of  Britain,  being 
not  unfrequently  met  with  in  salt  marshes,  and  in 
ditches  near  the  sea.  The  sweet  celery,  Apium  dulee, 
or  Celcri  Italorum,  is  a variety  produced  by  cultiva- 
tion. The  plant  when  wild  is  very  strong  and  nau- 
seous, but  by  covering  up  the  stalks,  so  us  to  prevent 
the  access  of  light,  it  is  at  the  same  time  deprived  of 
colour,  and,  in  a great  degree,  of  its  naturally  un- 
pleasant taste. 

APIVORUS,  in  Ornithology,  a species  of  the  Fal- 
co,  known  as  the  honey  buzzard,  but  seldom  met 
with  in  England.  Donov.  Brit-  Bird*,  t.  30. 

APLACE.  In  place. 

For  there  is  but  o god  of  oil, 

Which*  is  the  lurdc  of  licucn  and  belle. 

Hut  if  it  like  you  to  telle, 
llowc  surhr  gothics  come  aplarr. 

Ye  might  roochcll  thankc  purebtwe. 

Cover.  Co*. , 1 . book  v. 

APLANATIC,  a term  which  was  invented  by  l)r. 
Blair,  of  Edinburgh,  to  denote  a particular  kind  of 
refraction  discovered  by  himself,  which  entirely  cor- 
rects the  aberration  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  the 
colour  depending  upon  it  j in  contradistinction  to  the 
word  achroamatic,  which  has  been  applied  to  that  re- 
fraction in  which  there  is  only  a partial  correction  of 


colour.  The  word  aplanatic  is  derived  from  a, prwatica,  APkANA- 
wXavat*',  errn.  1 

APLEDORE,  partly  within  the  liberty  if  Romney  aPuc  a- 
Marsh,  and  partly  in  the  hundred  of  Blarkhouru,  Lt  PSK. 
Lathe  of  Scray,  county  of  Kent  : a vicarage,  with  the  — 

chapel  of  Ebony  ; valued  in  the  King's  books  at  jfc*2l. ; 
patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  resident  popu- 
lation of  this  parish  in  I HOI  was  334.  The  inoncy 
rnised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1S03  was  j£335.  15*.  7 d. 

It  is  f>  miles  $E.  by  S.  from  Tentenien. 

APL1DIUM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class 
tunicata.  Generic  character.  Auimals  having  two 
apertures ; aggregated,  very  small,  united  in  one 
common  substance,  which  is  convex,  fleshy,  and 
fixed  ; mouth  with  six  tentacula,  anus  not  externally 
conspicuous. 

There  is  hut  one  species  of  this  genus — the  A.  Sub- 
lobatum,  which  is  Alt  yoniura  Ficus  of  Linmeus  and 
of  Ellis. 

APLIGHT,  perhaps  In  plight  In  good  plight  or 
condition  ; in  readiness,  already  prepared  ; completely 
equipped. 

Annn,  firr  she  aliebt. 

Ami  warmed  it  wrll,  uptight: 

She  gave  it  suck  upon  her  harm , 

A ml  aiththm,  laid  it  to  alrrp  run. 

Lay  tit  V taint  in  KUn't  Hamanctt,  v.  ui. 

Gif  tbou  hirnt  will  to  fiebt, 

When  ever  tlaoo  wolt,  let  theedight ; 

Ami  tltou  shall  find  me  ready , aplight. 

In  the  field  to  'bidr  fight. 

Sir  Otari , id.  /&.  v.  ii. 

Noa  is  Edward  of  Carnarvon 
King  of  Engrlond  al  npUght, 

God  lei*  him  nrr  be  won*  uuui 
Then  his  fader,  ne  lasso  of  niyhl. 

Perry' t Rrltquri,  v.  ii. 

APLUSXRA,  a name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
rostrum,  or  beak  of  u ship  in  ancient  naval  architec- 
ture : it  seems  to  have  been  an  ornament  in  the  shape 
of  a shield,  fixed  to  that  part  of  the  vessel:  and  to 
which  a pennant  was  attached,  and  answering  to  the 
Greek  nphlustuin. 

APO,  one  of  the  smaller  Philippine  islands  between 
Mindoro  and  the  Calamianes.  Long.  123°  1 O'  E. 

Lat.  9°  23  N. 

Aeo  SnoAi.s,  in  the  Indian  sea.  These  lie  between 
Mindoro  and  the  Calamiiuies,  extending  about  2H 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  b in  breadth. 

Long.  120°  36' E.  Lat.  12’  27'  N. 

APOBATANA,  the  metropolis  of  ancient  Media, 
but  more  properly  called  EcMtmi. 

APC/CALYPSE,  ArMaXv^it  from  an,  from , 

Afo'calvptical,  ! and  raXmw  to  cover,  to  con- 

ArocALT/ncR,  ( ceal. 

Afocalvp'tick,  adj.  J Disclosure,  or  discovery 
of  thing-*- — before  close,  or  covered,  hidden,  or  con- 
cealed. Revelation,  Manifestation. 

God  the  fiullr  soyas**  the  trlbolackmns  which*  booli  chirrho  was 
to  sutfre  that  whs  fuuiulid  of  the  * postil*  on  criht  the  sloon,  dis- 
posal* with  the  6onc  ami  the  booli  gomt  to  tela- we  bein  thut  roe 
drpdr  hrra  the  low,  and  si  the  trynrlr  »c  be  wide  it  emt  on  his 
manhood,  and  crisl  to  ioon  bi  an  aungrl,  and  ioon  to  bonli  rhirebc, 
of  which  rcuelarloiin  loou  made  thi*  book,  wkerfore  thka  book  is 
reid  apocaiipr,  tliat  is  to  sen*,  reiwlacicmn. 

W'iclif,  Prtf.  to  dpocatifu,  p,  |t3. 
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That  Uw  traiunirrssM*  vntrew* 

Was  like  (lint  salowc  hone  of  hewe 
That  in  the  npacalipt  is  shewed 
That  slenifielh  to  folkr  liedircwed 
That  been  all  full  of  treeberie 
And  pale,  thronsb  hypoerUie 
For  on  that  hunt*  no  colour  a 
But  onrly  dr  tide  ami  pair  yum. 

Chancer.  Hoot.  of  Rate,  fol.  1 50.  c.  4. 

O for  that  waminf  voice,  which  be,  who  saw 
TIi"  Apocalypse,  beard  cry  in  heaven  aloud. 

Then  wlwn  tlie  Dragon,  pvit  to  second  rout, 

Came  fnrious  down  to  lie  reveng'd  on  men, 

Woe  to  the  inhabitant*  on  earth  ! 

MUtan't  Par.  Lost,  liook  IT. 

Beside*  these  properties,  liter  [tlie  Jews]  are  light  and  giddr- 
heailed,  nitirb  symbolizing  in  spirit  with  our  apocalyptical  zealots, 
and  liery  interpreters  of  Daiuel  and  other  prophets. 

Hotcelfe  Letters. 

Daring  the  four  months  that  he  had  spent  at  Clifton,  hr  had 
employed  himself  in  reading  tlie  Apocalypse  with  great  attention  ; 
and  from  the  impression  math*  upon  his  own  mind,  hr  the  grand, 
comprehensive  views  of  that  sublime  and  interesting  book,  hr  was 
anxious  to  stimulate  others  to  acquaint  themselves  with  its  con- 
tents. Hodg/on’t  Life  of  Hit  hop  Port  rut. 

It  was  concluded  by  some,  that  Providence  designed  him  the 
smrogptffli  angel,  which  Bhould  poor  out  one  of  the  vials  upon 
the  beast.  Spencer  on  Prodigies,  p.  314. 

Tlie  divine  apoealyptich,  writing  after  Jerusalem  was  ruined, 
might  t**!wh  them  what  the  second  Jerusalem  must  be ; not  on 
earth,  but  from  heaven. 

lughtfooCs  Miscellanies. 

Apocalypse,  ^rouXmsi,  I reveal,)  signifies, 
in  general,  n revelation  ; but  is  particularly  referred 
to  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  the  last  canonical  book 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Apocalypse  was  written  by  the  Apostle  and 
Evangelist  St.  John,  a.  d.  96  or  97,  probably  in  the 
isle  of  Patinos,  whither  he  was  banished  by  the 
Roman  Emperor,  Domitian.  The  authenticity  of  this 
book  was  very  generally,  if  not  universally,  acknow- 
ledged during  the  first  two  centuries  ; but  in  the 
third  century  it  began  to  be  questioned,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  absurd  notions  concerning  the  millc- 
nium,  which  a few  well-meaning  but  fanciful  exposi- 
tors grounded  on  this  book  : which  notions  their  op- 
ponents injudiciously  and  presumptuously  endeavoured 
to  discredit,  by  denying  the  authority  of  the  book 
itself.  It  was  unquestionably  cited  by  the  apostolic 
fathers,  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  (probably  also  by 
Hennas,)  in  the  first  century.  In  the  second  century 
it  was  cited  or  commented  upon  by  Justin  Martyr, 
Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  ; the  epistle  of  the  churches 
of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  concerning  the  sufferings  of 
their  martyrs  ; Irensrus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  per- 
sonally knew  Polycarp-.  Athenagoras ; Thcophilus, 
bishop  of  Antioch  j Apollonius  ; Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria ; and  Tertullian.  In  the  third  century  it  was 
also  quoted,  or  commentaries  were  written  upon  it,  by 
Ilippolytus,  Portuensis,  and  Origen,  and  numerous 
other  Greek  and  Latin  writers;  and  was  recognised  as 
canonical  (with  the  exception  of  a few  individuals)  by 
the  eastern  and  western  churches  : and  all  the  fathers 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  following  ages  quote  the 
Apocalypse,  as  a book  in  their  time  acknowledged  to 
be  canonical.  The  style  and  language  also  concur  to 
prove  this  book  to  be  the  genuine  production  of  St. 
John. 

The  Apocalypse  contains  22  chapters,  which  may 

YOL.  XVII. 


APOCA- 

LYPSE. 


be  divided  into  two  principal  part*!.  The  first,  after 
the  title  of  the  book,  (ch.  i.  1 — 3.)  comprises  the 
**  things  which  are  that  is,  the  then  present  state 
of  the  Christian  Church,  including  the  epistolary  in- 
structions and  admonitions  to  the  angels  or  bishops  of 
the  seven  churches  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergainos, 
Thyaiira,  Sardis,  and  Laodiceu,  situated  in  Asia 
Minor,  (ch.  ii.  9. — iii.)  The  second  part  comprehends 
a prediction  of  “ the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter/’ 
or  the  future  state  of  the  church  through  succeeding 
ages,  from  the  time  when  the  apostle  beheld  the  apo- 
calyptic  visions  to  the  grand  consummation  of  all 
things,  (ch.  iv. — xxii.)  The  best  helps  to  the  correct 
understanding  of  this  prophetic  book  will  be  found  in 
Rishop  Hurd's  Sermons  on  Prophecy,  Bishop  Newton’s 
Dissertations,  (voL  ii.)  ; Lownan,  on  the  Herelalion  ; 
and,  above  all,  Dean  Woodhouse's  Translation  of  the 
Ajtocalypse,  with  notes,  critical  and  explanatory ; 
London,  1806,  royal  Svo. 

Various  apocryphal  revelations  are  mentioned  by 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  second  and  two  following 
centuries,  as  the  Apocalypses  of  Paul— -of  Peter — of 
Cerintbua— of  St.  Thomas — of  St.  John,  (different  from 
the  genuine  book,)— of  Elias — of  Moses — of  Abraham 
— and  even  of  Adam  ! But  these  spurious  writings 
have  long  since  perished,  and  were  deservedly  re- 
jected by  the  Christian  Church,  on  account  of  the  idle 
legends  w hich  they  appear  to  have  contained. 

APOCENOSIS,  from  art  from,  and  kcwv,  to  mr- 
cuate,  in  Medicine.  The  name  of  an  order,  in  the 
class  Locales  of  Cullen  $ Nosology,  Unusual  How  of 
blood,  or  other  fluids  ; without  pyrexia  or  increased 
impetus  of  the  fluids. 

APOCOPE,  from  a to,  and  *ot me,  / cut.  A figure 
in  grammar,  by  which  part  of  the  end  of  u word  is  cut 
off ; as  die.  for  dice  ; fac.  for  face.  A similar  retrench- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  a w ord  is  called  aphercsis. 

APOCR1SI AR1US,  from  aroaptato,  an  answer  ; an 
officer  appointed  to  carry  or  deliver  the  messages  or 
answers  of  the  prince  or  emperor,  under  the  lower 
empire.  The  chancellor  of  the  empire  was  afterwards 
known  by  this  name,  whose  office  seems  to  be  the 
origin  of  that  of  nuncio,  at  the  court  of  Rome. 

APO'CRYPHA,  ■)  Avexptufai,  from  *nro,  from,  and 

Apo'crypiial,  K spume,  to  hide.  Any  thing  hid- 

Apocry'fiucal.  J den  from  ; secreted. 


APOCA- 

LYPSE. 


APOCRY- 

PHA. 


The  other  [bookes]  folowynge,  which  arc  railed  apocripha  (be- 
cause they  were  wot  to  be  reade,  not  openly  and  in  romnien,  hut 
as  it  were  in  secrete  and  apart  c}  arc  ikcytbcr  found*  in  the  Heliine 
nor  'to  the  Chalde. 

Bible,  1539.  Prrf.  to  Apoehripha. 

My  private  judgment  I should  be  loth  to  oppose  against  the 
force  of  their  reverend  authority,  who  rather  conaiderinjr  tbr  di- 
vine excellency  of  some  things  in  certain  of  those  apocrypha  which 
we  ptiblickly  read,  have  thought  it  better  to  let  them  stand  as  a 
list  or  manonal  border  unto  the  Old  Testament,  a«d  tl»o‘  with 
divine,  yet  as  human  compositions,  to  grant  at  the  least  unto  cer- 
tain of  them  publick  audience  in  the  bouse  of  God. 

Hoethtr’s  Eccletiastical  Polity,  foL  138. 

Shat.  This  same  duke  is  but 

Apocryphal,  there’s  no  creation 

TTiat  can  stand  where  titles  are  not  right 

Bean,  and  Fletcher's  Sohle  Gentleman,  act  iii. 

Tu  mine  to  wash  a few  light  stains ; but  theirs 
To  deluge  sin,  and  drown  a court  in  tears. 

Howe’er,  what’s  now  apocrypha,  my  wit, 

In  time  to  come,  may  pass  for  holy  writ. 

Pope's  Surtees  of  Domne. 

i T 
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APOCRY-  The  bishop*  of  thi*  aynocl,  destitute  of  scripture  proof  end  au- 
I'HA.  tlirntic  tr.ulition  for  tbrir  inigc-fonhlp,  lirtook  tbraielm  to 
_ _ j re r lain  epoc rypkival »nd  ridiculous  stories,  m Charles  the  Great 
observed. 

Up.  BuU  Corrupt.  o f the  Ck.  of  Rome. 

A Just  interpretation  of  nature  is  the  only  sound  and  orthodox 
liltiliiwpbv;  whatever  we  mid  of  our  own,  la  apocryphal,  and  of 
no  authority. 

Ret *f $ Inquiry. 

i do  not  determine  whether  this  ltook  [Eecleauwticu*]  hr  cano- 
nicnl,  ns  the  Gsllicau  church,  till  lately,  lias  ctmwdrnrd  it,  or  «po- 
< ri/pkot,  as  here  i»  U taken.  1 am  sure  it  contains  a grrat  deal  of 
m'iiw  and  truth. 

Darke  on  the  French  Refutation. 

The  epithet  “Apocrypha,"  or  “Apocryphal,"  is 
given  to  those  hooks  which  are  not  admitted  into  the 
sacred  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  living  either 
spurious,  or  at  least  not  acknowledged  as  divine. 
According  to  some  writers,  these  books  are  thus  de- 
nominated, because  they  were  not  deposited  in,  but 
removed  d ro  t^v  Kpvmptfrom  the  crypt,  ark,  chest,  or 
other  receptacle  iu  which  the  sacred  books  were  kept ; 
or  more  probably  from  the  Greek  verb  above  given, 
because  they  were  concealed  from  the  generality  of 
readers,  their  authority  not  being  recognised  by  the 
Christian  Church  j and  also  because  they  are  books 
destitute  of  proper  testimonials,  their  original  being 
obscure,  their  origin  unknown,  and  their  character 
either  heretical  or  suspected.  The  Protestant 
Churches  not  only  account  those  books  to  be  apocry- 
phal, and  merely  human  compositions,  which  arc 
esteemed  such  by  the  church  of  Home,  as  the  prayer 
of  Manasseh,  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Esdras, 
the  addition  at  the  end  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  the 
hundred  and  fifty  first  Psalm  ; hut  also  the  books  of 
Tobit,  Judith,  the  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther, 
Wisdom,  Ecclesiastieus,  Baruch  the  prophet,  with  the 
Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  the  song  of  the  three  children, 
the  stories  of  Susanna,  and  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
and  the  first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees.  These 
books  are  rejected,  because  they  possess  no  authority, 
either  internal  or  external,  to  procure  their  admission 
into  the  sacred  canon.  For  not  only  do  they  contain 
many  things  which  are  fabulous,  contradictory,  and 
directly  at  variance  with  the  canonical  scriptures,  but 
are  also  totally  destitute  of  prophecy  or  other  authen- 
tic mark  of  inspiration.  None  of  them  are  extant  in  He- 
brew ; all  of  them  are  in  the  Greek  language,  except  the 
fourth  book  of  Esdrus,  which  is  extant  only  in  Latin. 
They  were  written,  for  the  most  part,  by  Alexandrian 
Jews,  and  subsequently  to  the  cessation  of  the  pro- 
phetic spirit,  though  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
tiospel.  They  were  not  received  into  the  Sacred 
Canon  by  the  Jewish  Church,  ami  therefore  received 
no  sanction  from  Jesus  Christ.  No  part  of  the  apo- 
crypha is  quoted,  or  even  alluded  to  by  him,  or  by 
any  of  his  apostles  \ and  both  Philo  and  Josephus, 
two  eminent  Jewish  writers  who  flourished  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  are  totally  silent 
concerning  them.  The  apocryphal  books  are  not 
mentioned  as  inspired  productions,  by  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer  of  the  first  three  centuries  ; ami  they  arc 
expressly  rejected  by  Athanasius  and  Jerome  in  the 
fourth  century.  Though  these  two  fathers,  and  several 
subsequent  authors  speak  of  thc.se  books  with  respect, 
yet  the  same  authority  was  never  ascribed  to  them  as 
to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  until  the  Popish 


council  of  Trent,  at  its  fourth  session,  admitted  the  AfHK'RY- 
whole  of  them  into  the  Canon,  with  the  exception  of 
the  prayer  of  Manoseeh,  and  the  third  and  fourth  ' - v ' J 
books  of  Esdras.  No  reason,  therefore,  exists  for  ap- 
plying the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  to  “ establish  any 
point  of  doctrine."  They  ure  highly  valuable  ns 
ancient  writings,  which  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  phraseology  of  Scripture,  and  on  the  history  and 
manners  of  the  east  and  as  they  contain  many  noble 
sentiments  ami  useful  precepts,  the  United  church  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  imitation  of  the  primi- 
tive church  of  Christ,  " doth  read  them  for  example 
of  life  and  instruction  of  manners."  (Art.  vi.)  All 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  however,  are  not  thus 
read.  The  Anglican  church  reads  no  part  of  either 
book  of  Esdras,  or  of  the  Maccabees,  or  of  the  addi- 
tions to  the  book  of  Esther ; nor  does  it  read  the 
song  of  the  Three  Children,  or  the  prayer  of 
Manosseh. 

Besides  the  preceding  writings,  which  are  com- 
monly termed  the  Apocryphal  hooks  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, there  are  numerous  spurious  and  Apocryphal 
books,  composed  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
which  were  published  under  the  names  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  their  companions,  &c.  j and 
which  arc  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Gospels, 

Acts,  Epistles,  Revelations,  & c.  The  very  great 
number  of  heresies  and  schisms,  that  arose  among 
Christians,  soon  after  the  publishing  of  the  Gospel, 
may  be  assigned  as  the  principal  cause  of  this  multi- 
tude of  books,  of  which  a small  number  *oiily  has 
come  down  to  the  present  day.  Like  the  Apocryphal 
hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  these  writings  arc  utterly 
destitute  of  evidence,  to  procure  their  reception  into 
the  Sacred  Canon.  They  were  not  acknowledged  as 
authentic  •,  nor  were  they  much  used  by  the  primi- 
tive Christiana,  except  in  refuting  the  errors  of  some 
heretics,  who  professed  to  receive  them  as  genuine 
and  inspired  productions,  and  with  whom  they  were 
willing  to  dispute  upon  principles  out  of  their  own 
books.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  pieces,  (which,  it  is 
pretended,  were  written  in  the  Apostolic  age,)  were 
composed  before  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  several  of  them  were  forged  so  late  as  the  third 
century,  and  were  rejected  us  spurious  at  the  time 
when  they  were  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
Christian  world.  Further,  these  pretended  apostolical 
books  either  propose  or  support  some  doctrine  or 
practice,  contrary  to  those  which  arc  certainly  known 
to  be  true,  and  appear  designed  to  obviate  some 
heresy,  which  had  its  origin  subsequent  to  the  Apos- 
tolic age ; they  are  tilled  with  absurd,  unim|>ortant, 
or  frivolous  details  ; they  ascribe  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
or  to  Jesus  Christ  himself,  miracles  which  arc  both 
useless  and  improbable  ; they  mention  things  which 
art*  later  than  the  time  when  the  author  lived,  whose 
name  the  liook  heart ; their  style  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment j they  contain  direct  contradictions  to  authentic 
history,  both  sacred  and  profane  ; they  are  studied 
imitations  of  various  passages  in  the  genuine  scrip- 
tures, both  to  conceal  the  fraud  and  to  allure  readers  -t 
and  they  contain  gross  falsehoods,  utterly  repugnant 
to  the  churnetcr,  principles,  and  conduct  of  the  in- 
spired writers.  On  all  these  accounts  the  apocryphal 
books  of  the  New  Testament  have  deservedly  bee  a 
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APOCRY-  rejected  from  the  canon  of  Scripture,  as  spurious  pro- 
ductions.  Some  modem  oppos-ers  of  Divine  Revela- 
APOLA-  t*on’  ,ndc<-*d»  have  attempted  to  invalidate  it,  by  repre- 
BAMBA.  senting  them  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  genuine 
books  of  Scripture ; but  so  far  urv  these  productions 
from  affecting  the  genuineness,  credibility,  and  inspi- 
ration of  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  were  generally  received  by  the  Christian  church 
as  written  by  the  Apostle?  anti  Evangelists  ; that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  confirm  the  general  accounts  given 
in  the  canonical  Scriptures,  and  thus  indirectly 
establish  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  gos|>cl. 

On  the  subject  of  Apocryphal  books,  see  further 
Horne's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  vol.  i.,  Appendix,  No.  V., 
(second  edition).  Fabricii  Codex,  Pseudepigraphus 
Cetera  Testament*,  (Hamburgi,  172*2-41,  2 vols. 
Svo.)  ; Fabricii  Codex  Aftocryphus  Novi  Teitnmenti, 
(Hamburgi,  1719-43,  3 parts  in  2 vols.  Svo.) ; and 
Jones's  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical 
Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  (Oxford,  at  the 
Clarendon  Press),  in  3 vols.  Svo.  • 

APOCYNUM,  in  Botany.  A genus  of  plants,  class 
Pentandria,  order  Digynia.  Generic  character.  Co- 
rolla campanulnte.  Five  filaments,  alternating  with 
the  stamina. 

This  genus  contains  several  species,  natives  of  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  globe. 

APODES,  is  one  of  the  four  orders  of  fishes  in  the 
Linmean  distribution  of  animals. 

APODIX'IS,  *1  Arofnmi/ii,  from  atro,  and  o«- 

Apodic'tical,  \ntfu,  ec£**,  to  shew,  to  clear,  to 

Apodic'tick.  J make  clear,  to  make  plain,  to  de- 
monstrate. 

Holding  an  n puttie  lira!  knowlortgf , and  assured  science  of  its 
verity,  to  perswadr  their  apiurhennoiss  unto  a plurality  of  gods 
in  the  world,  were  to  make  Enclitic  believe  there  were  more  than 
one  center  in  n circle,  or  uoc  right  angle  in  a triangle. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Krrtmrs. 

There  is  no  apvrlirlical  argument  to  prove,  that  any  particular 
man  will  die : hut  yet  be  must  be  more  than  mad,  who  can  pre- 
sume upon  immortality  here,  when  lie  finds  ao  many  generations 
all  gone  to  a man. 

Jl'v  I lotion's  fir  It  g inn  of  A 'aturr. 

APOG^E'ON,’]  In  Astronomy,  from  avo  and  7am, 

ACooee,  > the  earth,  is  that  point  in  the  orbit 

Apooe'i'M.  J of  the  sun  or  any  planet  which  is 
farthest  distant  from  the  earth.  The  opposite  point  to 
this  is  called  the  perigee.  'The  ancients,  who  regarded 
the  earth  as  being  the  centre  of  our  system,  naturally 
paid  most  attention  to  these  points  ; but  the  moderns 
have  exchanged  them  for  aphelion  and  perihelion  ; 
so  that  the  apogee  of  the  sun,  is  now  the  aphelion  of 
the  earth  ; and  the  perihelion  of  the  sun,  the  same 
w'ith  the  perigee  of  the  earth. 

AlKXiKAPH,  .*1  copy  or  transcript;  it  stands  op- 
posed to  autograph. 

APOG  RAPHE,  an  Athenian  term  of  law,  which  de- 
noted the  rendering  up  nn  account  of  property,  with  n 
view  to  repel  a churge  of  owing  money  to  the  state. 
Suidas.  Potter  lib.  i.  23  ; in  Roman  law,  the  term  is 
used  to  signify  a catalogue  or  inventory  of  goods. 

APOLABAMBA,  a province  of  Peru,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  province  of  Moxos,  and  on  the  west  by  that 
of  Carabaya.  It  extends  about  80  leagues  from  south- 
west to  north-east.  The  country  is  mountainous,  in- 
tersected with  hills,  rocks,  und  precipices ; the  roods 


are  consequently  very  rugged,  and  interrupted  by  diffi-  APOLA- 
cult  and  deep  descents.  The  fruits  cultivated  through-  BAMBA. 
out  the  province  are,  rice,  maize,  plantains,  &c.  apollq. 
which  are  the  common  aliment  of  the  inhabitants,  v.  ^ . l 
Cotton  is  also  raised,  and  in  the  plains  cacao,  which  is 
produced  spontaneously. 

APOLDA,  a town  and  builhvie  of  Saxony,  in  Thu- 
ringia, four  miles  from  Jena.  It  belonged  in  former 
times  to  the  family  of  Vitzthum,  but  came  in  1031  to 
the  duke  of  Saxe- Wei  mar.  The  latter  made  it  over  in 
1033  to  the  university  of  Jenn,  which  nmv  exercises 
the  sole  jurisdiction  and  patronage  over  it.  The  ec- 
clesiastical establishment  consists  of  a superintcndnnt. 
a dean,  and  eleven  preachers.  Justice  is  administered 
by  a director  and  actuary,  both  appointed  by  the  uni- 
versity. The  town,  however,  preserves  its  magistrates 
and  council,  who  have  a seat  and  vote  at  the  diet  of 
the  province.  Besides  hmndv  distilleries,  there  are 
here  extensive  stocking-works,  which  occupy  660 
looms,  and  give  employment  to  above  2500  persons, 
who  manufacture  yearly  about  40,000  dozen  pairs. 

The  town  was  long  in  recovering  from  the  damage 
done  by  a fire  in  1780.  Population  4000.  40  miles 

S.  W.  of  Leipsic.  Long.  11“  'MY  E.  lat.  50°  56'  \ . 

APOLEPSIS,  an  action  of  divorce  in  the  Athenian 
law.  In  Medicine,  it  is  used  to  denote  a retention  or 
suppression  of  urine,  or  of  any  other  natural  evacua- 
tion ; also  an  extinction  of  the  native  heat  of  the 
veins  ; and  sometimes  it  expresses  the  same  thing  its 
catalepsy. 

APOLLDES,  from  ova  and  ro\j*,  a city.  This  word 
was  used  in  Roman  law,  to  denote  those  who  were 
exiled  to  some  remote  part,  or  condemned  to  labour  in 
the  public  works.  Marcian  de  pan.  1.  17- 

APOLLINARES  were  games  instituted  at  Rome 
a.  u,  c.  541,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  upon  occasion  of  an 
oracle  delivered  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Ganna;.  Livy, 
xxvii.  c.  23,  These  games  were  only  see ui cal.  and  in 
time,  the  name  of  Apollinares  ludi  was  given  to  all 
such  games. 

APOLLIN ARI AN S , were  ancient  Heretics,  who  de- 
nied the  proper  humanity  of  Christ,  and  maintained 
that  the  body  which  he  assumed  was  endowed  with  a 
sensitive  and  not  a natural  soul ; but  that  the  place  of 
this  last  in  man  was  supplied  by  the  divine  nature. 

This  sect  derived  its  name  from  Apollinaris,  bishop  of 
Loodicea,  and  the  doctrine  was  condemned  in  several 
councils,  at  Alexandria,  in  362,  at  Rome,  in  375,  and 
again  in  3*8,  when  Apollinaris  was  deposed  from  his 
bishopric. 

APOLLONIPOLIS.  See  Afollonm. 

APOLLO,  in  Mythology,  a celebrated  deity  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  inven- 
tor and  patron  of  all  the  tine  arts.  Cicero  (lie  Nnt. 

Die.  1.  iii.  c.  23)  distinguishes  four  deities  of  this  name; 
but  the  one  who  is  celebrated  in  poetry  was  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  horn  in  the  island  of  Delos,  at 
the  same  time  with  his  sister  Diana.  He  represents 
the  sun,  in  Grecian  Mythology,  as  Osiris  did  in  the 
Egyptian  ; and  the  name  has  fancifully  been  supposed 
to  conic  from  a priritira  and  iro We*,  many  ; Iterance 
he  alone  appears,  in  the  heavens,  during  the  day  ; Sol, 
in  Latin,  is  in  like  manner  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
$ohu,  alone.  Apollo  is  represented  as  a beautiful 
beardless  youth,  with  long  hair  (hence  called  in  ton- 

sils" and  “ trinities"),  holding  a how  and  arrow  in 
4 T 9 
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APOLLO,  hifl  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a lyre.  The  animals 
A POL-  conMcnt^  to  Wm  were  the  wolf  and  hawk,  from  their 
LONIA.  piercing  eyes  ; the  crow  and  raven,  from  their  power 
of  predicting  futurity  ; the  cock,  from  hi»  announcing 
the  daw  n of  day  ; the  grasshopper,  on  account  of  his 
tuneful  powers  ; and  the  swan,  from  its  fabulous  vocal 
powers  in  death. 

Apollo  Bki.viof.rr,  in  Sculpture,  is  esteemed  by 
most  artists  as  the  most  sublime  specimen  of  ancient 
art,  which  has  survived  to  modern  times.  It  was 
found  in  the  fifteenth  century  at  Capod'Anzo,  upon 
the  sea  eoast,  about  12  leagues  from  Home,  in  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Antiuni.  It  was  purchased  by  Pope 
Julius  II.,  when  only  a cardinal,  who  when  he  came  to 
the  papal  throne,  placed  it  in  the  Belvidere  of  the 
Vatican,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name,  and  where 
it  has  now  been  replaced.  The  marble  from  which 
this  statue  is  Liken,  is  of  so  peculiar  a kind,  as  to 
have  occasioned  much  controversy  among  sculptors, 
nor  is  it  yet  decided  from  what  country  or  quarry  it 
has  been  taken  ; neither  are  opinions  less  divided  as 
to  the  name  of  its  author.  This  statue  U a standing 
figure,  almost  naked,  and  more  than  seven  feet  in 
height.  He  is  represented  with  his  quiver  hanging 
behind  his  right  shoulder,  and  the  pallium  over  his 
left  arm  which  is  extended  ; in  his  hand  he  has  the 
remains  of  a bow,  out  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
just  discharged  an  arrow  at  the  serpent  Python.  The 
right  fore  arm  and  the  left  hand  which  were  wanting, 
have  heen  restored  by  Giovanni  Angelo  da  Montortkdi, 
pupil  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Besides  the  above  statue  there  arc  several  other  very 
fine  ones  of  Apollo  ; particularly  one  in  the  Justinia- 
ni  palace,  where  he  is  represented  as  holding  the  skin 
of  Marsvas  ; also  a group  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas  in 
the  Chigi  palace  ; this  lsist  is  particularly  fine. 

APOLLONIA,  A i*ol lon i.\s,  Apollinopolis,  Apol- 
lon i s FA.vi'M.tkc.,  names  of  towns  and  places  conse- 
crated to  Apollo,  of  which  Geographers  have  enume- 
rated no  less  than  33.  The  most  remarkable  were, 

1.  A colony  of  the  Milesians  in  Thrace,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Bay,  which  is  now  called  the  Bay 
of  Burghaz.  It  was  established  50  years  before  Cyrus, 
and  was  according  to  Ptolemy  (III.  11.),  the  most 
important  settlement  of  the  Greeks  on  the  western 
coust  of  the  Euxiiie  Sea.  The  town  was  built  upon  a 
small  island  united  to  the  continent,  and  provided 
with  two  spacious  harbours,  (StraboVII.fi,  1.)  It 
was  celebrated  for  a colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  which 
was  carried  to  Home  by  Lucultus,  when  he  plundered 
this  place  in  his  expedition  against  the  Bessi. 
(F.utrnp.  VI.  10.)  It  afterwards  fell  into  decay,  and 
was  latterly  called  Sozopolis.  (Penpl.  An.  p.  14). 

2.  A Greek  city  in  Illyria,  50  or  60  stadia  from  the 
coast,  and  lo  stadia  from  Aous,  (Scylax,  p.  lO. 
Strabo  VII.  5,  9.  Ptol.  III.  13.)  It  was  founded  by 
a colony  of  Corinthian*  from  Coreyra,  and  afterwards 
restored  by  the  Corinthians,  when  assistance  had 
been  in  vain  asked  from  Coreyra ; wrhich  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  Corinth,  was  the  first  cause  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  continually  depressed  by 
its  Illyrian  neighbours,  frequently  recruited  by  new 
settlers  from  Greece,  and  willingly  received  the  aid 
of  the  Roman*,  when  the  Illyrian  Princes  had  nearly 
subdued  it.  The  Romans  allowed  its  inhabitants  the 
uninterrupted  enjoymen*  of  their  civil  constitution, 


which  is  praised  by  Strabo  (I.  c ),  and  the  town  APOL- 
possessed  a considerable  trade,  us  well  us  a respect-  LONIA. 
able  school  of  Greek  learning,  frequented  by  young  aj»<7lo- 
Romans  of  the  higher  clusscs.  It  was  fortified,  and  GISH 
had  a strong  citadel ; but  was  ruined  in  the  civil  war.  y — _ , 
Its  earlier  coins  are  common.  Suet.  Aug.  8.  Rasche 
Lex.  Numm.  Vol.  I.  p.  955. 

3.  In  the  Thebaic  Nome  in  Egypt,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Nile,  not  far  from  Coptus.  It  was  the 
emporium  to  which  the  Indian  goods  were  brought 
from  Myos  Ilormos,  six  or  seven  days  journey  dis- 
tant. It  was  called  Apollinopolis  l*arva,  and  was  2*2 
mile*  from  Thebes.  It  is  now  caller!  Kas,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Abu'lfedft  as  the  entrepot  for  the 
Indian  trade  through  Aden  in  Arabia,  and  Kos'air  on 
the  Red  Sea.  Bruce  and  Sonnini  also  speak  of  it  as 
the  place  where  the  caravans  for  Kos'air  assemble 

4.  Apollinopolis  or  Apollonius  Magna  or  Superior, 
in  the  A]K>Uinopolitic  Nome,  lay  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Nile,  32  miles  from  Latopolis.  It*  inhabitants 
were  enemies  to  the  crocodile.  Very  considerable 
remains  of  it  are  yet  to  be  seen  at  the  town  or  village 
of  Edfu  ■,  and  some  of  the  ruins  there  surpass  in 
bcuuty  almost  every  thing  else  in  Egypt  according  to 
Denon  (II.  107,  277.) 

apol'ogiseA 

Apologises,  i Amt\o-ft^ouat,  from  airo,  and 

Apol'ooist,  C Xryw,  I say.  To  speak  in  answer, 

Apoi/otiY,  I to  defend,  to  vindicate,  to  justify  ; 

Apolo«kt/ical>\  now  more  commonly  to  excuse. 

Apologi/tick.  ) 

For  in  y*  l»ooke  that  is  called  mine  apology.  It  is  not  required 
by  the  naturr  nf  that  name,  that  it  l*e  any  aims  were  or  defence  for 
mine  own  sclfe  at  all : but  it  sufficcth  that  it  be  of  mine  owns 
making  an  mnwwcre  or  defence  for  some  other. 

Sir  That.  Atore  t Worhet,  ful.  932.  c.  1. 

Ruck.  Famous  Plan  tn  re  net,  most  gracious  prince, 

I .end  favmirnlih*  ear  to  our  requests  ; 

And  pankm  v»  the  interruption 

Of  thy  devotion,  and  right  Christum  xcaie, 

Glo.  My  lord,  tlieir  necdcs  ik>  such  apotogu. 

KuAard  /II,  act  iU,  sc.  7. 

For  now  thou  art  enforc’d  t*  apologue 
With  foreign  states,  fur  two  enormous  things. 

Wherein  thou  dust  appear  to  scandalize 
The  public  right,  and  common  cause  of  kings. 

Danief s Ctrit  War,  book  iv. 

I have  scarrr  leisure  to  outsider  those  swarms  of  reproaches, 
which  issue  out  of  some  men’s  mouths  anil  hearts,  as  easily  an 
stnoak  or  sparks  doe  out  of  a furnace  ; much  Icsse  lo  make  such 
profit  apologist,  as  might  give  those  men  satisfaction. 

Li  An  tt  Hasilikf. 

Epirtetiw’s  ndvice  is,  when  you  are  told  that  any  ntan  speaks  ill 
of  yon,  that  you  should  not  apologize,  but  answer  only,  tliat  he 
was  ignorant  of  many  other  faults  of  yours,  or  Ih*  would  not  only 
liarc  mentioned  those. 

Harrow's  Sermons. 

Apollonius  liimself  was  a clear  and  uuduuhlrd  asoertor  of  one 
Supreme  Deity,  as  is  evident  from  his  apologetic  A oration  in  Plii- 
lofltmtus,  prepared  for  Domitian,  in  which  he  calls  him,  that  God 
wlso  is  the  maker  of  the  whole  universe,  and  of  all  tilings. 

IwdworiA't  Intellectual  Syttcm. 

Having  thought  they  would  have  vouchsafed  him  an  answer  to 
his  last  letters,  be  ends,  subscribing  himself  your  friend,  as  yon 
shall  give  cause.  This  roused  them  to  aonic  consideration,  and 
soon  after,  a handsome  apologrtical  letter  was  sent  from  the  vice- 
chancellor  to  Sir  W.  Kalurh,  setting  forth,  that  the  hard  opuiinu 
he  liad  conceived  of  them  for  this  matter,  made  them  doubt  what 
manner  of  answer  they  might  address  to  him  without  offence ; 
and  that  their  silence  was  so  ill  taken,  they  knew  nut  how  thei. 
endeavours  to  excuse  it  might  give  him  satisfaction. 

Oldyt’t  l Aft  of  Sir  W.  RaleigA . 
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APT).  His  apologisers  labour  to  free  him;  laying  the  fault  of  the 
LOGISE.  error*  fathered  upon  him  unto  the  charge  of  other*. 

— - Hanmrr.  fl(V  of  Antiquity. 

Tucnu*  Mv  Lord  Baron,  a much  l»etter  apologist  than  I am,  had  ob- 
THEGM.  the  objection  made  to  Descartes  long  before  thla  philosopher 

Vv“ "~V“  ^ had  writ,  in  the  third  book  of  the  augmentation  of  wiener. 

BoUnghroke’t  Essay  on  Human  Knowledge. 

Apology,  in  Classical  Authors,  signifies,  not  an 
rrtuse.  but  a vindication.  There  are  several  works  un- 
der this  name,  by  anrient  writer*,  and  some  celebrated 
defences  of  Christianity  ; of  Quadrutus,  written  about 
the  yeur  126  ; of  Aristides  written  at  the  suuie  time  ; 
of  Justin  Martyr  ; and  of  Tertullian  ; besides  some 
others.  It  was  in  allusion  to  these  works,  that  I)r. 
Watson,  the  bishop  of  Landaff,  entitled  his  letters  to 
Gibbon,  an  " Apology  for  Christianity,  and  those 
which  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Paine,  an  “ Apology  for 
the  Bible  that  is  to  say,  a vindication  of  these  from 
the  misrepresentations  of  the  respective  writers  to 
whom  his  " Apologies’’  were  addressed. 

AP'OLOGUE,  I Of  the  same  origin  with  Apolo- 

Af'olom.'eh,  J gy  •,  though  differently  applied. 
Apology  being  generally  applied  to  that  which  is  said 
in  defence,  and  Apologue  to  that  which  is  said,  told, 
narrated  to  explain  or  enforce  moral  principles. 

Tbry  that  intend  charitably  and  conduct  wisely,  take  occasions 
and  proper  season*  of  reproof,  they  do  it  by  way  of  question  and 
similitude,  bv  narrative  and  apologues,  by  commending  something 
in  Lira  that  U good,  and  discommending  the  same  fault  in  other 
persons  by  way  that  may  disgrace  that  vice,  and  preserve  the  re- 
putation of  tlie  man. 

Toy  lor' i Sermons. 

A mouse  (with  an  a polo  gee)  wna  brought  up  in  a chest ; then* 
fed  with  fragments  of  bread  and  cheese,  thought  there  could  be 
no  better  meat,  till  coming  forth  at  last,  and  feeding  liberally  of 
other  variety  of  r lands,  loathed  lias  former  life. 

Burton'*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  there  l*  nothing  with  which  mankind 
hath  been  so  much  delighted  as  with  those  little  fictitious  stories, 
which  go  under  the  name  of  fable*  or  apologue*  among  the  ancient 
heathens,  and  of  parable*  in  the  sacred  writing*. 

Par  tens’*  Lee  turn. 


Apoloocka  arc  moral  fables  or  figured  relations, 
which  are  always  supposed  to  mean  something  more 
than  is  at  first  sight  expressed  ; and  Julius  Scaligcr 
hence  derives  the  word  from  dvo  Xoyov,  as  conveying 
a sense  apart  from  the  nurration  itself.  Concerning 
the  origin,  the  distinguishing  character,  and  use  of 
apologues,  the  reader  may  consult  Bayle  Dirt.  Crit-  in 
core,  iisope,  and  Shaftesbury’s  Charart.  vol.  iii. 

APONEUROSIS,  in  Anatomy,  the  extension  of  a 
nerve. 

APON1A,  among  Physicians,  denotes  a state  of  re- 
lease from  pain,  from  a priv.  and  vovo*  labour. 

A PON OG  ETON,  in  Botany.  A genus  of  plants, 
class  Dodccandria,  order  Tetragynia.  Generic  cha- 
racter. Amentum,  composed  of  scales.  Calyx  and 
corolla  wanting.  Capsules  four,  three-seeded.  Four 
species  of  this  genus  are  described,  they  are  natives  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

A PON  US,  u hamlet  near  Pctaviumor  Padua,  which 
is  celebrated  by  Martial  as  the  birth  place  of  Livy. 

APOPHYSIS,  a figure  of  speech,  by  which  we  in- 
sinuate a thing,  under  pretence  of  declining  to  state 
it.  It  is  also  a term  in  civil  law. 

A'POPHTHEGM,  orN  An^fy/i*,  from  A wo- 
.Vpotheum,  I tpOsyyopat,  eloqui,  to  speak 

Apotheg'matical,  | out,  from  aro  and  •POtyyouai, 
Aporneo'jiATiiT.  ) I speak. 


Any  thing  spoken  out : shortly,  clearly ; a short  APOPH- 
and  sententious  speeeh  or  saying.  THEGM. 

Julio*  C«c*ar  did  write  * collection  of  apophthegms,  o»  appear*  in 
on  epistle  of  Cicero;  no  did  Morrohius,  a consular  man. — I need  pj  £^y 
>ay  no  more  for  the  worth  of  a writing  of  that  nature. — Certainly  t _[  ** 
they  are  of  excellent  use.  Cicero  prettily  callctii  them  salines,  • V 
aalt-pltt,  that  you  may  extract  salt  out  of,  and  sprinkle  it  where 
you  will.  They  serve  to  he  interlaced  in  continued  speech.  They 
serve  to  be  recited  upon  occasion  of  themselves.  Tory  serve,  if 
you  take  out  the  kcrorl  of  them,  and  make  them  your  own. 

I^oret  Bacon 'm  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  52U. 

It  is  in  the  geneTml  behalf  of  this  fair  society  heir  that  I am  to 
■peak,  at  least  the  mm*  judicious  psrt  of  it,  which  seems  murh 
distasted  with  the  immodest  and  obscene  writing  of  many  in  their 
play*.  Besides,  they  could  wish  vour  poets  would  leave  to  be 
promoters  of  other  men’s  jests,  aud  to  way-lav  all  the  stale  apo- 
thegm*, or  old  bookB,  they  can  hear  of,  in  print,  or  otherwise,  to 
farce  their  scene*  withal. 

Ben  Jonsem' s Cynthia's  Revrls.  Ind. 

The  Ijirnninns"  speech  hath  no  outward  borkc  (as  a man  would 
sar  i or  crust  upon  it,  but  when  oil  the  superfluity  thereof  is  taken 
away,  it  is  steeled  (a*  it  were)  and  tempered,  yea,  and  hath  an 
eilire  upon  it  lit  for  to  worke  withall  and  to  pierce : and  verily 
that  apophtkt gmatieal  and  powcrfull  speech  of  theirs,  that  grace 
which  they  had  to  answer  sentcntumsly  and  with  snrh  gravity,  to- 
gether with  a quirk  and  ready  gift  to  meet  at  every  turne  with  all 
objection*,  they  attained  unto  by  nothing  else  but  by  their  much 
silence.  Holland1 1 Plutarch's  Morals. 

A poet  or  orator  would  have  no  more  to  do  but  to  *end  to  the 
particular  trader*  in  each  kind,  to  the  ironist  for  his  Mrrastns, 
atwl  to  the  apvthegmatist  for  his  sentences,  Ac. 

Pope's  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry. 

In  a numerous  collection  of  our  Sariour’s  apophthegms,  many 
of  them  referring  to  sundry  precepts  of  the  Jewish  law.  there  is 
not  to  be  found  one  example  of  sophistry,  or  of  false  auhtilty,  or  of 
any  thing  approaching  thereunto. 

Palry's  Evidences. 

This  sententious,  apslhrgmatiiing  style,  by  crowding  proposi- 
tions Mid  parngTapl»  too  fast  upon  the  mind,  and  by  carrying  the 
rye  of  the  reader  from  subject  to  subject  in  too  quick  a succession, 
gains  nut  a sufficient  ln>ld  upon  the  attention,  to  leave  either  tlie 
memory  furnbhed,  or  tlie  understanding  satisfied. 

Palry's  Philosophy , vol.  i.  p.  1 7. 

AFOPHYGE,  a word  in  architecture,  which  de- 
notes that  part  of  a column,  where  it  begins  to  spring 
out  of  its  base  nnd  shoot  upwards  : often  called  the 
spring  of  the  column. 

APOPHYSIS,  from  « vo  and  to  grott,  a name 
given  to  those  eminences  of  the  hones  which  are  not 
attached  by  cartilage.  In  Botany  the  word  denotes 
excrescences  from  the  receptacle  of  the  musci. 

APOPLEXY',  from  aro,  and TXtfaatv,  to  strike  or 
knock  down  ; in  Medicine.  A disease  belonging  to 
the  class  Neuroses,  and  order  Comata  of  Cullen.  An 
abolition  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  ; with 
more  or  less  profound  sleep,  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  remaining  : respiration  generally  accom- 
panied with  a stertorous  noise. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Apoplexy  is  pressure  on 
the  brain  ; as  this  may  arise  from  a variety  of  causes, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  disease  may  exist  under  very 
different  circumstances. 

The  most  usual  division  is  into  the  sanguineous  and 
serous  apoplexy.  The  first  is  produced  either  by  an 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  or 
by  effusion  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  \rssel*  : 
it  may  arise  from  any  cause  which  increases  the  flow 
of  blood  to  the  head,  or  which  impedes  its  return. 

The  serous  apoplexy  is  produced  by  on  effusion  of 
serum  from  the  exhalent  arteries  of  the  brain,  produc- 
ing compression  of  that  organ.  It  generally  occurs 
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in  old  and  debilitated  persons,  while  the  sanguineous 
form  attacks  those  who  are  of  a full  habit,  and  who 
indulge  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Palsy  of 
one  side  of  the  body  frequently  accompanies,  or  suc- 
ceeds an  attack  of  apoplexy.  The  principal  remedies 
employed  are  bleeding,  blistering,  ami  free  evacuations 
by  the’  bowels.  The  treatment,  however,  will  much 
depend  on  the  cause  of  the  disease,  a*  well  as  on  the 
habit  of  the  patient. 

Apoplexy  is  frequently  symptomatic-  of  other  dis- 
eases, ns  well  as  of  injuries  of  the  head. 

APOSIOPEMS,  from  / am  nlenl,  a 

figure  of  speech,  by  which  a person  indicates  his 
meaning,  while  affecting  to  suppress  it  a celebrated 
example  of  this  figure  is  that  of  Virgil, — 

Qooa  ego — sod  pnrsu-t  rnolns  eompouere  flnctii*, 
where  we  may  understand  the  word  puniam,  or  some 


other  threat. 
APOSTASY,  r. 
Apou'tuv,  a. 
Aroa'TATB,  v. 
Apos'tate,  n. 
Afos'tatk,  adj. 
Afos'tatize, 
Afostat'ical. 


Afytcrtffu,  to  stand  away 

Sfrout,  to  dejMirt  j from  aw,  and 
tmijtu  to  stand,  to  stay,  to 
place. 

To  stand  away  from,  to  de- 
part, desert,  or  forsake. 


But  Lucifer  be  put  awvie. 

With  al  the  route  apostasied 
Of  bem  that  ben  to  him  alied, 

Whirhr  out  of  lirauen  in  to  helle, 

From  angel*  in  to  trades  MU*. 

Cover.  Co*,  /f.  book  rill. 


Tbc  nngter  tluit  try  apoitarie  Ml  from  God,  when  they  were  in 
heauen  wrought  maislryv*  about  it. 

Hale*  Image  to  both  Chare  het. 

This  province  being  visited  with  a gtvat  plague  and  mortal  iti*, 
Sigber,  with  the  people  over  whom  hr  niled,  forsaking  Clirwte*  re- 
ligion, fell  to  apoetasie,  for  hotb  tlir  king  hlmsolfe,  and  many  of 
his  people,  a»  vrrll  of  the  noble*  n»  of  the  meaner  sort,  beganne  to 
renur  tbeir  temple,  which  bad  stood  desolate,  they  worshipped 
their  idols,  aa  though  they  could  by  that  tm-aocs  have  escaped  llie 
mortalitie. 

Stow’*  Chronicles. 


As  he  hated  outride*  in  religion,  so  could  hr  worse  endure  those 
apnstacie*  and  those  denialls  of  the  Lord  and  base  compliances 
with  his  adversaries,  which  timorous  men  practise  under  tbc 
name  of  prudent  and  lost  condescensions  to  avoid  persecution. 

JI/rwMN  of  Col.  Hutchinson. 

And,  to  add  to  affliction,  the  rcmrmlwance 
Of  the  Klystan  joys  tbou  might'st  have  tasted, 

Hvlst  thou  not  turn’d  npaitala  to  those  gods 
That  so  reward  their  servant*. 

Massinger's  Virgin  Martyr,  act  iv.  SC.  3. 
High  in  the  midst,  exalted  as  a God, 

Tbc  apostate  in  his  suii-brigbt  chariot  sat, 

Idol  of  majesty  divine,  enclos’d 

With  ftaminjr  cherubim,  ami  golden  shields. 

Milton  * Par.  Last,  book  ri. 

Perliaps  some  of  these  a pot  to  ting  stars  have  thought  tbeinselrea 
true  : let  their  miscarriage  make  me  heedful : let  tbc  inward  light 
of  thy  grace  more  convince  my  truth  to  myself,  than  my  outward 
profession  can  represent  me  glorious  to  oilier*. 

Up.  Hall' s Ore.  Meditations. 

That  the  church  of  Rome  is  itself,  llial  is,  a church,  that  it  is 
visible,  that  it  is  truly  existent,  there  ran  be  no  doubt : but  is  it 
•til)  a part  of  the  truly  existent  visible  church  of  Christ  ? Surely, 
no  otherwise  than  a heretical  and  apostolical  church  is  und  may 
be.  Up.  Half i Reconciler. 

As  force  U inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  religion  in  general, 
and  still  more  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  particular, 
so  it  is  in  Scripture,  still  fnrthrr,  made  the  distinguishing  character 
of  the  great  apostacy  foretold  by  Christ  and  lus  Apostles. 

Clarke's  Sermons . 


What  a wretched  and  apostate  slate  is  Uiis ! to  be  offended  with 
excellence,  and  to  hate  a man  because  we  approve  him  ' 

Spectator.  No.  1 9. 

Like  thee.  I’ll  tend  the  call  of  matin  bell 
To  early  orisons,  and  latest  tune 
My  evening  song  to  tliat  morr  wondrous  love. 

Which  sav’d  III  from  the  grand  apaitate's  wiles, 

And  righteous  vengeance  of  Almighty  ire, 

Justly  incens'd. 

J a go’s  Edge  Hill,  hook  ii. 


APOS- 

TASY. 


Even  the  Emperor  Julian  himself,  that  most  bitter  adversary  of 
Christianity,  who  had  openly  apotlnfisrd  from  it,  who  professed 
Ibe  most  implarable  hatred  to  it.  wbo  employed  all  hi*  ingennity, 
all  bis  atuIcocm  and  learning,  which  were  considerable,  in  com- 
bating the  troth  of  it,  in  displaying  in  the  strongvst  colour*  every 
objection  lie  rould  raise  up  against  it ; even  he  did  not  deny  the 
reality  of  our  Lord's  miracles. 

Port  ms’s  lectures. 


APONTEMATEl),  As-oerrijuu  abscc*sus,  front 
atpiATtym,  nbsistcre  facio,  disjungcre,  discwJere,  abs- 
ccdcrc. 


These  are  no  mean  surges  of  blasphemy,  not  only  dipping  Moses 
the  divine  lawgiver,  hut  dashing  with  a high  hand  ngainst  the 
justice  and  purity  of  God  himself ; a*  these  ensuing  Scriptures, 
plainly  and  freely  handled,  shall  verily,  to  the  humcing  of  that  old 
apostemated  emir. 

Milton's  Trtrachnrdon. 


A POSTERIORI,  a term  of  logic,  which  is  used  to 
denote  a form  of  argument  by  whic  h we  demonstrate 
the  nature  of  the  cause,  by  reasoning  from  the  effect  \ 
it  is  opposed  to  a priori,  by  which  we  demonstrate  the 
effect  from  the  cause. 

APOSTLE,  A AnwraXot,  from  orwniU#1, 

Ai’Os'tlksiiip,  I to  send,  from  aro,  and  <rvt\\ee, 

Apohtol'ical,  \ to  send. 

Apostoi/ically,  > Any  one  sent ; applied  to 
Apostoi/icalxeks,  I those  also  who  were  sent  by 
Afostol'ick,  lJcsus  Christ  to  preach  his  doc- 
Afos'tolate.  J trine. 


Go  we  with  godc  willc,  and  here  I gow  assoyle, 

(If  allc  jnur  RIM  Uf  grunted  uf  J-c  nportryle, 

tut  jy  liaf  said  or  Joulit,  or  don  f-at  U schrynca, 
i Criatc,  bat  v»  mile  houbt,  he  it  %ow  forgyuen. 

R.  If  mane,  p.  115. 


And  vrhanne  tl»c  day  was  come,  he  clcpide  hi*e  dUriplis,  and 
chees  twelve  of  bem,  which*  he  clcpide  also  si  past  Its. 

Wielif.  Luk.  r.  6. 

Thri  prridrn  and  widen,  thmj  lord  thatknowlst  the  herns  of  allc 
men,  senewe  whom  thou  hast  chosen  of  these  tweyne  that  oon  take 
the  place  of  this  acmyce  and  apashlheed  uf  wliich  iud&s  trespaaside 
that  be  schuldc  go  into  his  place. 

Wiclif.  Hedis  of  A pot  Its,  c.  1. 

And  whan  they  prayed  they  savd* : thou  Lord*,  which  koowest 
y*  berte*  of  all  men,  site  we  whether  of  these  two  thou  hast  chosen  *. 
tliat  he  mu  vc  lake  the  routne  of  thy*  mvnystracyon  ami  A pot  tie- 
shippr,  from  which  Judaa  by  transgreasyon  fell,  y*  he  mygbt  go 
to  hvs  awoc  place. 

mile,  1539. 


For  a*  Chryst*  lokyng  rp  into  Heanen,  declared  U»at  be  taught* 
notbyng.  but  that  came  from  tbc  hcaueiily  fatlirr,  ao  the  Apart  o- 
lycait  men  as  often  as  they  aawc  the  people  to  depend  of  their 
utuuthr,  with  a plain*  and  a simple  myth,  they  *huld  purpose 
nothvng  vnto  them,  wkicbe  they  hud  not  receioed  of  Christ. 

I’dall.  Math.  c.  14. 


That  I so  lun,  [a  minister  of  Clirist)  I declared  neither  with 
high  lokr,  iu»r  with  taking  of  preaentos,  nor  bv  bragging  of  my 
kindred,  but  by  audbe  ntcanes  a*  euklCUy  proued  mine  apoitohque 
■pint. 

Udatt.  2 Carin.  c.  11. 

These  wont*,  Angel  or  Apostle,  although  they  sitmlfie  mission 
or  legation,  ret  in  Scripture  they  often  relate  to  tbc  persona  to 
whom  they  are  scut. 

Taylor’s  Episcopacy  Asserted. 
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APOSTLE.  “ know,  brother,  [*ay»  Mr.  Calvin,]  that  the  fashion  » 
, " . athenriM1  with  «*  : I bear  with  It,  l*caittc  it  b not  profitable  to 

rnnierwl a rluritnble  rule,  ami  worthy  to  be  anirmUl ; and  in- 
deed little  other  than  apostolical. 

HalT i Pratt* Maker. 

Hr  that  b rightly  and  apottolicaUy  sped  with  her  [the  churrbeaj 
invisible  arrow,  if  be  can  lie  at  peace  in  his  Mini,  and  not  smell 
within  him  the  brimstone  of  hell,  may  hare  fair  leave  to  tell  all 
lib  bnga  over  uudiininbbed  of  the  lewt  farthing- 

Milton's  Rtf.  is  England, 

Although  deacons  and  priests  have  part  of  these  offices,  and 
therefore  (though  in  a very  limited  sense}  they  may  be  called  euc- 
ceswret  A post  alarum , to  wit,  in  llie  power  of  baptizing,  conse- 
crating tlie  Eucharist,  and  preaching,  vet  tlie  Apastolate  and 
Episcopacy,  which  did  communicate  in  ail  the  power,  and  offices 
which  are  ordinary  and  perpetual,  are  in  Scripture  clearly  all  one 
in  ordinary  minbtration. 

7'avtor'i  Episcopacy  Asserted. 

Tb  well  worth  remarking  upon  this  place,  that  the  promise,  ye 
shall  sit  um  twelve  t hr  ft  net  judging  the  twelve  trikes  of  Israel,  was 
made  to  the  Apostles  at  that  time  when  Judas  was  yet  one  of  that 
number;  awl  consequently,  the  promise  was  as  much  made  to  him 
as  to  any  of  the  rrsL  From  whence  it  follows  undeniably,  that 
be  was  not  predestinated  necessarily  to  he  a traitor,  but  fell  from 
Lb  ApostUship,  ami  from  hi*  right  to  tbb  promise,  by  lib  after- 
voluntary transgression. 

Clarke's  Sermons. 

Thou  shall  escape  better  than  any  party  of  men,  by  rrason  of 
thy  conspicuous  iniiocencv , sincerity,  ami  cxemplarity  of  life,  and 
unexceptionable  apostiUcalness  of  doctrine. 

Mart.  Seven  Churches,  ell.  8. 

Haring  no  general  apostolical  mission,  being  a citizen  of  a par- 
ticular state,  and  being  bound  up,  in  a considerable  degree,  by  it* 
public  will,  I should  think  it,  at  least,  improper  and  irregular,  for 
me  to  open  a formal  public  correspondence  with  the  actual  go- 
vernment of  a foreign  nation. 

Burke , on  the  French  Revolution. 
Last,  in  the  papal  standard,  they  display 
The  triple  crown,  and  upostoUe  key ; 

Sev'n  thousand  valiant  Romans  march  behind. 

And  great  Camilla  bail  tlie  charge  assign'd. 

Brooke's,  Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  1. 

Apostle,  (avrtxn  o\o«,  from  dwwrreWse  I send  forth ) 
properly  signifies  a messenger  or  person  sent  by  another 
on  some  business  ; and  hence,  by  way  of  eminence, 
it  denotes  one  of  the  disciples  commissioned  by  Je»ua 
Christ  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Out  of  the  number  of  his  disciples,  Jesus  selected 
twelve,  whom  he  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  name 
of  Apostles,  to  accompany  hint  constantly  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  ministry  ; that  they  might  be 
faithful  and  respectable  witnesses  of  the  sunctity  of 
his  life,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  miracles,  to  the  re- 
motest nations  ; and  also  that  they  might  transmit  to 
the  latest  posterity  a genuine  account  of  his  sublime 
doctrines,  and  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  gospel 
dispensation.  Their  names  were,  Simon  - Peter  j 
Andrew  his  brother  ; James,  the  greater,  and  John, 
his  brother,  who  were  sons  of  Zcbcdee  ; Philip,  of 
Bethsnidu  ; Bartholomew  ; Thomas  j Matthew  j 
James,  the  soil  of  Alplieus,  who  was  also  called  James 
the  less  ; Lcbbcus  his  brother,  who  was  surn  tuned 
Thoddeus,  and  was  also  called  Judas  or  Jude  ; -Simon 
the  Conaanite,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  who  subsequently 
betrayed  his  muster,  and  afterwards  committed 
suicide.  Of  these,  Simon -Peter,  Andrew,  James  the 
greater,  and  John  were  fishermen ; and  Matthew  was 
a publican,  or  tax-gatherer  ; of  what  profession  the 
rest  were,  we  are  not  informed,  though  it  is  probable 
thnt  they  also  were  fishermen.  These  men  were  poor, 
illiterate,  and  of  mean  extraction,  and  such  alone 
were  truly  proper  to  answer  the  views  of  Jesus  Christ; 


who  avoided  the  making  use  of  the  ministry  of  per-  APOSTLE, 
sons  endowed  with  the  advantages  of  fortune  and  v — ■> 

birth,  or  enriched  with  the  treasures  of  eloquence  und 
learning,  lest  the  fruits  of  this  embassy,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel,  should  be  attributed  to  human 
and  natural  causes. 

The  researches  of  the  learned  have  been  employed, 
to  find  out  tlie  rcuson  of  Christ’s  limiting  the  number 
of  the  Apostles  to  twelve  } and  various  conjectures 
have  been  applied  to  the  solution  of  this  question. 

The  most  probable  is,  that  it  was  in  allusion  to  the 
twelve  Patriarchs,  as  the  founders  of  their  several 
tribes,  or  to  the  twelve  chief  heads  or  rulers  of  those 
tribes,  of  %vhich  the  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  con- 
sisted. This  opinion  seems  to  be  countenanced  by 
the  declaration  of  Christ  to  his  Apostles,  that  " when 
the  son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
they  also  shall  sit  upon  tttflre  thrones,  judging  the 
fupc/re  tribes  of  Israel."  (Matt.  xix.  *2H.)  On  the 
death  of  the  traitor  Judas,  care  was  taken  to  choose 
another  Apostle,  to  make  up  the  number.  (Acts  i. 

*21,  *2 ‘2,  26.)  This  seems  to  have  been  u murk  of 
respect  to  the  Jews,  previously  to  the  offer  of  the 
gospel  to  them  ; whereas,  when  the)  had  generally 
rejected  it,  two  more  (Paul  and  Barnabas)  were 
added,  without  any  regard  to  the  number  of  twelve. 

Two  distinct  commissions  were  given  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  his  Apostles.  The  first  was  in  the  third 
year  of  his  public  ministry,  about  eight  months  after 
their  solemn  designation  to  their  office  ; when  he 
i*ent  them  forth,  two  and  two,  to  preach  exclusively 
to  the  Jews.  (Matt.  x.  5,  6.)  Concerning  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  this  their  first  preaching,  the 
evangelical  history  i.)  silent ; it  simply  states  that 
they  returned  and  told  their  master  all  that  they  had 
done.  (Luke  ix.  10.)  Their  second  commission, 
just  before  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  was  of  a 
more  extensive  and  particular  nature  ; they  were  no 
longer  to  confine  their  preaching  to  the  Jews,  hut 
were  to  “ go  und  tench  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." — (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.)  Accordingly, 
after  our  Lord's  ascension,  and  the  miraculous  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them,  they  began  pub- 
licly to  exercise  their  Apostolic  office,  daily  working 
miracles  in  proof  of  their  divine  mission,  and  con- 
verting great  multitudes  to  the  Christian  faith. 

After  the  Apostles  had  exercised  tlieir  ministry  in 
Palestine,  they  resolved,  (according  to  an  ancient 
ecclesiastical  tradition),  to  disperse  themselves  into 
different  parts  of  the  world  ; but  what  were  the  par- 
ticular provinces  assigned  to  each,  does  not  appear 
from  any  authentic  history.  Eusebius  {Hist.  Ecc. 
lib.  i.  c.  I.),  and  Socrates,  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  19), 
on  the  authority  of  tradition,  concur  that  Thomas 
took  Purthin  for  his  lot  ; the  latter  historian  assigns 
Ethiopia  to  Matthew,  and  India  to  Bartholomew  ; 
and  Eusebius  says  that  Andrew  had  Scythia ; John. 

Asia  Minor ; Peter  preached  to  the  Jews  who  were 
dispersed  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithynio,  Capjnulncia, 
and  Asia  Minor ; and  Paul  preached  the  gospel  from 
Jerusalem,  (where  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  thnt  James  the  less  continued,  being  Bishop 
of  that  church)  to  Illyricmn.  Of  tlie  travels  and 
labours  of  the  Apostles,  subsequently  to  the  parti<m- 
lara  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of 
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APOSTLE,  their  deaths,  we  have  very  short  and  imperfect  ac- 
counts;  but  we  know  from  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  Christian  and  of  Heathen  writers,  that  Christianity 
was  very  early  planted  in  very  many  parts  of  the  then 
known  world. 

The  appellation  of  Apostle  is,  by  the  author  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (in.  1.),  applied  pre-eminently 
to  Jesus  Christ,  who  wa*  sent  by  the  Father  into  the 
world,  m»t  to  condemn  »t,  but  to  save  it.  Saint  Paul 
is  also  frequently  called  the  Apostle,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, and  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  because  his 
ministry  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  conversion  of  the 
gentile  world  ; ns  8t.  Peter,  who  was  employed  in 
preaching  to  the  Jews,  is  on  that  account  termed  the 
Apostle  of  the  circumcision.  The  several  apostles  are 
usually  represented  with  their  respective  attributes  ; 
us  James  the  less  with  a piller'a  club  ; Paul,  with  a 
sword  ; Peter,  with  the  keys  ; Andrew,  with  a cross 
or  saltier;  John,  with  a cup  and  a winged  serpent 
Hying  from  it ; Bartholomew,  with  a knife ; Philip, 
with  a long  staff,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  formed 
into  a cross  ; Matthew,  with  & hatchet ; Matthias, 
with  a battle-axe ; Thomas,  with  a lance  ; James 
the  greater,  with  a Pilgrim's  staff,  and  a gourd-bottle ; 
Simon,  with  a saw  ; and  Jude  with  a club. 

Apostlb  is  also  an  appellation  given  to  the  ordi- 
nary travelling  ministers  of  the  church  (see  Rom, 
xvi.  7.),  and  likewise  to  those  who  were  sent  by  the 
churches  to  carry  their  alms  to  the  poor  of  other 
churches.  This  usage  was  borrowed  from  the  Syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews,  who  called  those  sent  on  this 
message  by  the  same  name.  Thus  St.  Paul,  writing 
to  the  Philippian*,  tells  them  that  Epuphrodilus,  their 
Apostle , had  ministered  to  his  wants.  In  like  manner, 
this  appellation  is  given  to  those  persons  who  are 
said  to  have  first  planted  the  Christian  faith  in  any 
place.  Thus,  Dionysius,  of  Corinth,  is  coiled  the 
Apostle  of  France;  Boniface,  (on  Englishman),  the 
Apostle  of  Germany  ; Xavier,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies ; 
and  in  the  East  Indies  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  are 
styled  Apostles.  In  some  ages  of  the  church,  the 
Pope  was  peculiarly  denominated  the  Apostle ; which 
word  Sir  Henry  Spelman  informs  us  was  anciently 
used  for  Admiral. 

Apostle,  among  the  Jews,  denoted  an  officer,  who 
was  anciently  sent  into  the  several  parts  and  pro- 
vinces in  their  jurisdiction,  as  visitors  or  commissa- 
ries, to  see  that  the  laws  were  duly  observed,  and  to 
collect  money  for  the  reparation  of  the  temple,  as 
well  ns  the  tribute  payable  to  the  Romans.  These 
Apostles  were  a degree  below  the  Patriarchs,  from 
whom  they  received  their  commission. 

Apostle,  (<jjra<rTo\o*),  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Greek 
church,  is  an  appellation  given  to  lectionaries,  con- 
taining lessons  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  appointed  to  be  read  through- 
out the  year,  as  w’ell  as  the  epistles  themselves; 
where  such  book  contains  lessons  from  the  gospels 
and  epistles,  it  is  termed  asrooroXosifayyeXoe ; and 
when  it  comprises  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  together 
with  the  Epistles,  it  is  called  wpagowooroXo*.  (Du 
Cange,  Gloss.  Greec . in  voce.  Bishop  Marsh's 
Miduelis,  vol.  il.  pp.  Ill,  639.) 

Apostles’  Creed,  a formulary  or  summary  of 
Christian  Faith,  so  called,  not  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  composed  by  the  Apostles  themselves  (of  which 


we  have  no  evidence  whatever),  but  because  it  con-  APOSTLE, 
tains  a brief  statement  of  the  doctrines  which  they  — 
taught.  It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  creed  of  Jeru-  AFOSTO- 
salcm,  which  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient  sum-  • 

mary  of  faith  that  is  extant.  The  true  author  of  this  " 

formulary,  it  is  at  this  distance  of  time  impossible  to 
determine ; though  its  great  antiquity  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact,  that  the  whole  form,  ns  it  now 
stands  in  the  English  Liturgy,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Ambrose  and  Rulhuus,  who  lived  in  the 
fourth  century.  Though  this  creed  was  always  used 
prior  to  the  administration  of  baptism,  when  the 
cntechumen  made  an  open  profession  of  his  faith, 
and  sometimes  in  private  devotion,  yet  in  the  earlier 
ages  it  constituted  no  part  of  the  public  liturgy.  The 
constant  repetition  of  it  was  first  Introduced  into  the 
daily  service  of  the  Greek  church,  at  Antioch,  in  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century ; and  from  the  eastern 
churches  this  custom  was  brought  into  the  west, 
though  it  was  not  introduced  into  the  Romish  Liturgy 
until  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Apostolate  (Apostolatus) , the  office  of  an  Apostle 
of  Christ  ; by  various  ancient  writers,  of  the  fourth 
century,  it  is  used  for  the  office  of  a bishop  ; and  in 
the  ninth  and  following  centuries,  it  became  appro- 
priated to  the  papal  dignity. 

APOST'OLIC,  (From  Ajiostle),  relating  to 

Apostolical,  >the  Apostles,  or  delivered  by 

Apostol'ically.  J them,  or  in  the  manner  of  the 
Apostles. 

This  appellation  vvus,  in  the  primitive  church, 
given  to  all  such  churches  as  were  founded  by  the 
Apostles,  and  even  to  the  Bishops  of  those  churches, 
as  being  the  reputed  successors  of  the  Apostles. 

These  were,  at  first,  confined  to  four,*— viz.,  Rome, 

Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  ; but,  in  succeed- 
ing ages,  othpr  churches  assumed  the  same  quality, 
principally  on  account  of  the  conformity  of  their  doc- 
trine with  that  of  the  churches  which  were  aposto- 
lical by  foundation  , and  because  all  bishops  held 
themselves  to  be  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  or 
acted  in  their  respective  dioceses  with  apostolical 
authority.  In  progress  of  time,  however,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  having  acquired  greater  power  than  all  the 
rest,  and  the  three  Patriarchates  of  Alexandria, 

Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens,  the  title  apostolical  was  restricted  to 
the  Pope,  and  to  his  church  alone. 

Apostolic  Canons,  or  Constitutions,  are  certain 
rules  or  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  the  Apostles  themselves ; but  Bishop 
Beveridge,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best 
edition  of  them,  is  of  opinion,  that  though  they  were 
not  actually  written  by  the  Apostles,  yet  they  are  of 
great  antiquity,  and  are  a collection  of  the  canons  of 
several  churches,  enacted  before  those  made  by  the 
council  of  Nice.  Though  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Apostles  of  Christ,  they  arc  destitute  of  the  external 
evidence  necessary  to  support  that  claim,  not  being 
quoted  by  any  of  the  Christian  writers  of  the  first 
three  centuries.  They  arc  also  destitute  of  internal 
evidence,  and  contain  many  expressions  and  allusions 
which  are  evidently  later  than  the  times  of  the 
Apostles,  as  well  as  unworthy  of  them,  and  many  in- 
consistencies and  much  false  history.  They  are  now 
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Al*OS-  generally  ndmilted  to  have  been  compiled  about  the 

TO L1C.  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

— Apostolic  Chamber,  ( Camera  Apostolica) , the  trea- 
sury of  the  Pope,  as  Bishop  of  Rome  ; whence  he 
used  to  draw  the  necessary  sums  for  his  personal  ex- 
penses. It  was  also  considered  os  a hind  for  the 
support  of  Christian  hospitality,  and  for  relieving  the 
distresses  of  the  poor. 

Apostolical  Fathers,  an  appellation  usually  given 
to  the  writers  of  the  first  century,  who  employed  their 
pens  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  who  had  con- 
versed with  the  Apostles  or  their  immediate  dis- 
ciples. They  are  five  in  number,  viz.,  Clement, 
Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Barnabas,  and  Hennas.  Mosheiin 
observes,  that  these  fathers  were  not  remarkable, 
either  for  their  learning  or  their  eloquence  on  the 
contrary,  they  express  the  most  pious  and  admirable 
sentiments  in  the  plainest  and  most  illiterate  style. 
But  this  is  rather  a matter  of  honour  than  of  re- 
proach to  the  Christian  cause  ; since  we  see,  from 
the  conversion  of  a great  part  of  mankind  to  the 
gospel,  by  the  ministry  of  weak  and  illiterate  men, 
that  the  progress  of  Christianity  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  human  means,  but  to  a divine  power. 
(Mosh.  Ecc . Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  114.)  The  writings  of 
the  Apostolic  fathers  are  valuable  repositories  of  the 
faith  and  practice  of  (the  Christian  church  during  its 
first  and  purest  age  ; their  testimony  to  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  peculiarly  important  ; and,  as  the  contempo- 
rary friends  of  any  body  of  men  must  know  the  senti- 
ments of  such  men,  more  accurately  and  perfectly 
than  the  most  sagacious  inquirers  who  flourish  many 
ages  after  them,  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  fathers 
are  peculiarly  valuable,  as  confirming  those  views  of 
the  doctrine  and  government  of  the  church,  which  we 
read  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  best  collective  edition  of  the  works  of  these 
fathers,  is  that  published  by  Le  Clerc,  after  Cotelerius, 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1724,  in  two  folio  volumes,  accom- 
panied both  with  their  own  annotations  and  with  the 
remarks  of  other  learned  men.  The  genuine  epistles 
of  the  Apostolic  fathers  were  translated  into  English 
by  Archbishop  Wake,  and  have  often  been  reprinted. 

Apostolicr  (Apostolici) , or  Apostles,  a name  as- 
sumed by  three  different  sects,  which  professed  to  imi- 
tate the  manners  and  the  practice  of  the  Apostles. 

The  first,  who  called  themselves  Apostles,  flourished 
in  the  elosc  of  the  second  century  ; little  is  knowrn  of 
their  peculiar  tenets,  except  that  they  renounced  every 
kind  of  property,  and  had  all  things  in  common. 
(Du  Cange,  Gloss.  Lai.,  voce  Apostolici.) 

The  second  sect  of  the  Apostolics  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  were  men  of  the  lowest  birth, 
who  gained  their  subsistence  by  bodily  labour.  As 
soon  as  they  formed  themselves  into  a sect,  they 
drew  ufterthem  a multitude  of  adherents,  of  all  ranks 
and  orders.  Their  religious  doctrine,  (as  Bernard, 
who  wrote  against  them,  acknowledges),  was  free 
from  error ; and  their  lives  and  manners  were  irre- 
proachable and  exemplary.  Yet  they  were  reprehen- 
sible, on  account  of  the  following  peculiarities.  They 
held  it  to  be  unlawful  to  take  an  oath  ; the}’  per- 
mitted their  hair  and  beards  to  grow  to  an  enormous 
length ; they  preferred  celibacy  to  wedlock,  and 
called  themselves  the  chaste  brethren  and  sisters. 

VOL.  xvu. 


Notwithstanding  which,  each  man  had  a spiritual  APtts- 
sister  with  him,  after  the  manner  of  the  Apostles,  TOLIC. 
with  whom  he  lived  in  a domestic  relation.  APO1? 

The  third  sect  of  the  Apostles  arose  in  the  thirteenth  tKOPHR. 
century,  its  members  made  little  or  no  alteration  in  ■ 

the  doctrinal  part  of  the  public  religion  ; their  efforts 
were  chiefly  directed  to  the  introduction  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  primitive  times,  and  more  especially  the 
manner  of  life  observed  by  the  Apostles,  Gerhard 
Sagarclli,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  obliged  his  fol- 
lowers to  itinerate  from  place  to  place,  clothed  in 
white,  with  long  beards,  dishevelled  hair,  and  bare 
heads,  accompanied  by  women,  whom  they  termed 
spiritual  sisters.  They  also  renounced  all  kinds  of 
property  and  possessions,  and  inveighed  against  the 
increasing  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  ; the 
overthrow  of  which  they  pretended  to  foretel,  toge- 
ther with  the  establishment  of  a purer  church  on  its 
ruins.  Sagarelli  was  burnt  at  Parma  in  the  year 
1300,  and  was  succeeded  by  a bold  and  enterprising 
man  named  Dulcinus,  a native  of  Navara,  who  pub- 
lished his  predictions  with  more  courage,  and  main- 
tained them  with  greater  zeal  than  his  predecessor. 

He  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Apostles  ,•  and,  act- 
ing as  a general  as  well  as  a prophet,  assembled 
an  army  to  maintain  his  cause.  He  was  opposed  by 
Raynerius,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  who  defended  the  in- 
terest of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  carried  on  a hloody 
war  against  this  chief  of  the  Apostles.  At  length, 
after  fighting  several  battles  with  obstinate  courage, 

Dulcinus  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner,  in  the  year  1307-  His  sect 
continued  to  subsist  in  France,  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  totally  extirpated  under  thp  Ponti- 
ficate of  Bonifuce  IX.  [Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist,  vol 
iii.  pp.  132, 133, 290, 292  ] 

APOSTOLES,  some  islands  in  the  strait  of  Magellan, 
which  lie  at  its  entrance  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  close 
to  the  Cape  Deseado.  They  are  twelve  in  number  ; 
from  which  circumstance  their  name  is  given  them. 

They  arc  all  small,  barren,  and  desert  ; their  shores, 
though  they  abound  writh  good  shell-fish,  arc  very 
dangerous,  from  being  rocky.  Long.  75°  (/  W.  Lnt. 

52°  347  S, 

APOSTROPHE, Ajr«n/io0y,  from 

Aros'TaormzK,  >to  turn  away  ; from  niro,  and 

Apos'tropiiick.  J to  turn. 

A turning  away  from  ; in  speech  or  writing  a turn- 
ing from  the  course  pursued,  and  directing  the  dis- 
course to  some  other  person  or  thing. 

How  absurd  would  it  Appear,  in  our  temperate  and  calm  speak* 
era,  to  make  use  of  an  apostrophe,  like  that  noble  one  of  Demos- 
thenes, so  much  celebrated  by  Quinlillian  and  Longinus,  when 
justifying  the  unsuccessful  battle  of  Ctueroaea,  He  breaks  out, 

“ No,  my  fellow-citizens,  no;  you  hare  not  erred.  I swear  by 
the  un  of  those  heroes,  who  fought  for  the  same  cause  in  the 
plains  of  Marathon  and  Platen, M 

Hume's  Essays. 

Apostrophe  is  a sudden  change  in  our  discourse  ; when,  without 
airing  previous  notice,  we  address  ourselves  to  a person  or  thing 
different  from  that  to  which  we  were  addressing  ourselves  before. 

Beattie's  Elements  •/  Moral  Scienee. 

Alas  ’ Tom ! thou  smilcst  do  more,  cried  the  corporal,  looking 
on  one  side  of  him  upon  the  ground,  ss  if  he  apostrophised  him  in 
his  dungeon. 

Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy. 
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AgTAC-  APOTACnT^'E,  or  ApotaCTICI,  from  uvoTaTTir,  I 
_ ‘ renounce;  an  ancient  sect  who  renounced  all  property, 
APPAL.  And  professed  poverty,  in  imitation  of  the  apostles. 

Vj-  v , APOTHECARY,  a person  who  sells  drugs,  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  ronformahle  to  the  prescriptions 
of  physicians,  from  mroOfcy,  a repository. 

The  Apothecary's  Company  in  London,  obtained  a 
charter  of  incorporation  in  the  15th  of  James  I.  For 
a full  account  of  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  me- 
dical profession,  see  Beckmann.  Hint.  Inr.  ii.  121. 

APOTHEOSIS,  from  aro  and  0*o *,  apod  ; a cere- 
mony by  which  the  ancients  used  to  enrol  their  heroes* 
and  great  men  among  the  gods.  For  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed,  see  ilemdian. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  ii. 

APOTOME,  in  Music,  is  a small  interval  remaining 
after  a limtna  is  taken  from  a major  tone,  expressed  by 
HU.  The  ancients  thought  that  the  greater  tone 
could  not  he  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  for  which 
reason  they  called  the  first  apotome,  and  the  second 
limma,  (\tipua.)  the  remainder. 

APPAIR.  The  common  word  now  is  impair,  from 
emplrer,  which  Menage  derives  from  the  barbarous 
Latin,  impejorare,  to  make  worse.  But  to  pare, 
to  cut,  to  reduce  or  diminish  by  paring  or  cut- 
ting sufficiently,  accounts  for  all  the  usages  of  ap- 
paire  ; to  reduce  the  size  or  value  of,  to  diminish  it. 

Paire.  If  I speak  (Might  to  pa tre  her  loos,  i.  e.  to  impair  thrir 
credit  or  reputation.  Tjnehit. 

A*  a nywc  Herode*  in  swicli  poer  lie  com, 

And  vp  ys  poer  dratrude  and  apeyrede  Cristctidom. 

N.  Oimettier,  p.  279. 
For  our  state  it  apeiret,  without  any  irsoo, 

A tille  allc  oor  tic  ires  grctc  fHsberitesoo. 

It.  Untune,  p.  290. 

per  marketti*  & per  faircs  & per  eastrU  reft. 

Now  allc  runtre  prim,  nut-pin  onbt  pei  left. 

Id.  p.  29b. 

He  had  a tonne  Hamid,  heyre  of  hiB  tenement, 

Engle  his  wife  he  drofc  away,  A held  in  pcyrmmt. 

Id.  P U. 

It  is  a sinne,  and  eke  a grrt  fnlie. 

To  aprirm  any  man,  or  him  defame, 

And  eke  to  bringen  wires  to  swicbe  a name. 

Chaucer.  The  MtUer't  Prokfw,  r.  i p.  124. 
Lord,  of  thee  I have  great  doubt ; 

And  I you  warm*,  witbnuten  fail. 

Mickle  apaired  is  your  batail . 

Richard  Ctntr  lie  Linn , in  Kllit , Romance*,  V.  ii. 

Hat  whicbe  thingis  weren  to  me  wynnnvngi*,  I bane  denied 
these  mpeyrymgi*  for  crist,  nethclesse  I gesae  alle  thingis  to  be 
peyremmt  for  the  clccf  science  of  iesus  crist  ray  lord,  for  whom  I 
made  allc  thing!*  pryremenl,  and  1 dome  as  clryt,  that  1 wynne 
crist.  Wiclif.  FiUpentit,  c.  3. 

For  what  profitith  it  to  a man,  if  he  wynne  a]  the  world,  and 
do  peyrynge  to  his  soule  ? 

Id.  .Hark,  C.  8. 

Witcn  gbe  not  tliat  a titil  sountow  apryretk  al  the  gobrt. 

Id.  1 Carynlh,  c.  Ii. 

Sith  that,  their  hope  pan  fail,  their  hope  to  hill 
Their  powr  apprir , their  goddciwc  grace  withdraw. 

Surrey,  Armri*.  hook  U. 

APPAL',  1 To  pale  or  make  pale,  by  decay  ; 

ArfAi/uBNT,  J with  fear  ; with  dismay,  therefore  to 
decay,  to  droop,  to  wither  And 

To  terrify,  to  dismay, 

Sec  Amaze  for  an  example  from  Shakespeare. 

For  oftc  avth  1 fele  tills 

Of  thought,  whicbe  in  mine  herte  falletb. 


Whan  it  is  night  myn  hesde  appalleth  ; 

And  that  ia  for  I see  hir  nought, 

Whkhe  is  the  wakcr  of  my  thought. 

Gower,  Can.  A.  book  ir. 

And  giadrr  ought  his  frrnd  ben  of  his  deth,  > 

Whan  with  honour  is  yoldcn  up  his  hretb. 

Than  whan  his  name  appalled  is  for  age. 

Chaucer.  The  Knight et  Tale,  V.  i.  p.  120. 
The  ana  were  that  ye  made  to  me,  my  dere. 

When  1 did  sue  for  my  poore  liartcs  redresse. 

Hath  so  appaldc  my  countiiaucr , sod  my  chere, 

Tliat  in  this  case,  I am  all  cnmfortlrssc,’ 

Sins  I of  blame  no  cause  can  well  exprrasc- 

I Cyaft. 

A amonge  other  of  his  famous  dcdls,  he  fEreObi-rtua]  rruvned 
and  quickened  ngarn  the  faytb  of  Crist,  y*  in  some  plaria  of  his 
kyngedome  was  sore  appallyd.  Fabian. 

It  was  rather  an  execution,  then  a fight  rpon  them ; insomuch 
as  the  furious  slaughter  of  them  was  a great  discouragement  and 
appalement  to  the  rest. 

Reelin'*  King  Henry  VII. 

A grieuou*  disease  came  upon  Screen  is,  being  sore  appalled 
with  age,  so  tliat  he  was  constrained  to  kerpe  his  chamber,  and 
send  Antonios  unto  the  warm*. 

Slow'*  Chronicle*. 

The  storms  of  sad  confusion,  tliat  may  grow 
Up  in  the  present  for  the  coming  times, 

Appal  iv»t  him ; that  bath  no  side  at  all, 

Hut  of  himself,  and  knows  the  worst  ran  Call. 

Daniel’ * Poem*. 

Tlw  dreadfull  sagittary 

Appauh  our  numbers,  haste  we  Dioroed 
To  re-enforrement.  or  we  perish  all. 

Shakespeare'*  Tray lu*  end  Crruida. 
Dotr.  Bastard  of  Orleans,  thrice  welcome  to  us. 

But.  -M«*  thinks  your  looks  are  sad,  vnur  cheere  appatd. 

Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offence  f 
Re  nut  dismay'd,  for  succour  is  at  hand. 

Shake  tpeure.  Henry  VI.  part  i.  fid.  98. 

“ But  why  all  this  of  avarice  ? 1 hare  none." 

I wish  you  joy,  air,  of  a tyrant  gone  ! 

Rnt  does  no  other  lord  it  at  this  hour. 

As  wild  and  mad  * the  avarice  of  power  ? 

Doe*  neither  rage  inflame,  oor  fear  appall  I 
Not  tbe  black  fear  of  death  that  saddens  all  * 

Pope'*  Harter. 

— If  wearied  nature  sinks. 

His  sleep  is  troubled  ; visions  of  the  night 
Appal  his  spirit ; starting,  he  forsakes 
A thorny  pillow ; rushes  on  the  deck 
With  Lamentations  to  the  midnight  moon. 

Gloeer  * Anthrnaid,  book  i. 

She  ramc  with  speed  In  her  steps.  And  eagerness  in  her  eye,  and 
said,  " Give  me  berr  John  the  Baptist's  head  in  a charger.'’  This 
savage  request  appalled  even  the  nnfeeling  heart  of  Herod  himself. 

Portent'*  Lecture*. 

Thr  appalled  traveller  arriving  at  the  spot,  surveys  it  with  dis- 
may.— Retwrn,  be  dare  not — for  be  knows  what”  a variety  of 
terrors  be  has  already  passed. 

Gilpin" * Tour  to  the  Lake*  of  Cumberland,  ^r. 

And  arm’d  completely,  as  mormons  Mans 
Moves  forth,  when  jarring  nations,  fir’d  by  Jove 
With  fellest  hatred,  meet,  so  mov'd  the  huge 
Terrific  Ajax,  bulwark  of  the  Grrrks  ; 

Smiling  ferorious,  with  impatient  haste 
Striding,  and  brandishing  his  massy  spear. 

Him  view’d  the  Greeks  exulting  ; with  appal 
Hie  Trojans ; and  with  palpitating  beaut 
Ev'n  Hector. 

Caw  per’*  Iliad,  honk  vi. 

APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS.  See  Allkganny 

Mountain*. 

APPARATUS,  from  apparo,  I prepare  ; signifies 
properly  any  formal  preparation,  but  is  commonly 
appropriated  to  the  utensils  and  appendages  of 
machinery. 


APPARA- 

TUS. 
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APPARA-  A r pa  bat  u 8 Chemical.  Sec  Treatise  Chemistry , 

TUS.  Division  i. 


APPA- 

RBNCE. 


APPAR'BL,  r.  A Fr.  Appartfiller,  from  the  Latin  j 
Appab'el,  «.  Vappararr,  to  prepare.  Junius. 
Appabayl'mknt.  J To  prepare,  to  provide,  to  fur- 
nish, to  dress,  to  array. 


hr  eric  was  fullc  qnavntc,  did  mak  a rirb  gvltie, 

\Vitli  founcorr  armed  knyghtes,  in  uiilk  apparaille  dight, 
fat  so  riebe  armca  was  nener  woe  wiht  siirht- 

R.  Rrunne,  p.  54. 

He  uid  to  hh  conntrr  mute  him  wile. 

And  there  be  would  nor  wedding  apparalle. 

Chaucer,  Legend  of  Good  Women.  fol.  209- 


In  vengeauncc  ukine,  in  werre,  in  bataille,  and  in  warwutor- 
iflft.  er  thou  beglnne,  I rede  that  thou  apparrile  thee  therto,  and 
do  it  with  gret  deliberation.  For  Tullius  sayth,  that  longc  appa- 
rrilling  toforc  the  bataille,  roakrth  short  viotorlc. 

Chaucer.  Tale  of  Mtlibeeus,  v.  ii,  p,  101. 


And  whanne  sum  men  widen  of  the  temple  that  it  was  aparclid 
with  goodr  stoones,  and  giftis  he  wide,  Ac. 

I VicUf.  Lah.  c.  xzi.  p-  52. 


In  he  parail  of  a pilgrim,  and  in  a pourc  lirkncaw 
Holy  seyntes  bps  wib-  ac  neverr  in  sette  of  riche. 

The  Vision  of  Ptirs  Plouhmmn , p.  2CH- 
The  maiden  b ready  for  to  ride, 

In  a full  ricli  ssparaylusmt. 

Of  samyte  green , with  mickle  pride 
That  wrought  was  in  the  orient. 

3/or/e  Arthur.  Ellis  Romances,  r.  1. 
m VOBK.  Tut,  tut,  here  b a mr.:nu'rly  foriiranince. 

The  truth  appearcs  so  naked  on  inv  side. 

That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  It  out. 

Som.  Ami  oil  nay  side  it  ia  so  well  apytarrelfd. 

So  rirarc,  so  shining,  and  so  ruident. 

That  it  will  glimmer  through  a blind-man’s  eye. 

Shakespeare's  A*.  Henry  VI.  part  i. 
Costly  thy  habit  aa  thy  purse  ran  hay ; 

But  not  exp  rest  in  faueie ; rich,  not  gawilie : 

For  the  apparstl  oft  proclaiiues  the  mail. 

Ska  k'.ipr arc's  Hamlet. 
Before  the  gate  in  gilded  armour  shone 
Young  Fhyrraa,  like  a wake,  hb  skin  new  grown. 

Who  fed  on  poisonous  herbs,  all  winter  lay 
lender  the  ground,  and  now  reviews  the  day 
Fresh  in  his  new  apparel,  proud  and  young, 

Rolls  up  hb  hack,  and  brandishes  hb  tongue. 

And  lifts  hb  waley  breast  against  the  mm. 

Denham's  Essay  on  Virgil. 

Scarce  rrre  they  gone  out  of  the  bine,  when  the  curate  begnjin 
to  drrad  a little  that  1»c  had  done  ill.  In  apparelling  luuisrlf  in  that 
wise,  accounting  it  a very  indecent  (hLng,  that  a priest  should 
dight  himself  so. 

Shelton's  Trans . Don  Qoix.  ed.  1652. 


, "k  Apporeo,  apparens  ; from  ad, 
/and  pareo  ; from  the  Gr .wap-cw, 
V-J * SccAr- 


APPA'RENCE,' 

Appa'rbncy, 

Appa'bkxt,  V ados  sc  j to  Lc  present. 

APPi'l KWTLYj  i PEAB . 

Appaki'tiox.  7 Any  thing  seen,  perceived,  ob- 
served ; seeming  to  be. 

Another  rowned  to  his  felaw  low, 

And  ssyd,  he  licth,  for  it  Is  rather  like 
An  apparencr  ymade  hv  som  magike. 

As  jogrlours  plnicn  at  wise  festes  gTrte. 

Chanter.  The  Synirrr's  Tale,  T.  1.  p.427. 

But  we  pivachc  of  a Heancnly  wiaedoai,  which  hath  not  an 
oateward  apparante  of  that,  which  b not  within  it : hut  is  in- 
wardive  mighty  and  elfectuall. 

VdalL  1 Corin.  c.  2. 


So  that  feignyng  of  light  tliei  werke 
TTie  doles,  whicbe  are  inward?  derke. 

And  thus  this  double  hypocriaie, 

With  his  deuoute  apparaneie 
A vyser  set  vpon  Isis  face. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  book  L 


He  made  FaWryn  hb  leutenant,  Al’PA- 


Id.  Ii.  book  ii. 


And  yet  vf  the  thyng  y*  thei  rtqrire  would  content  them  : it 
hnlh  not  Larked.  For  there  hath  in  entry  rountTy  and  in  cilery 
age  apparitions  bene  had,  A well  knowen  and  testifyed,  by  whirlte 
men  haue  had  sufficient  reuelacion  and  pmofe  of  purgabirtgr. 

Si r Thai.  Mores  tVorhn,  toLS2S, 
Gold.  Hcctc  is  thy  fee ; arrest  him,  officer  — 

I wold  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  rase. 

If  he  should  sconve  me  so  apparan/ly. 

Comedy  of  Errors , act  ie.  SC- 1 . 
Again  is  lost  this  outside  of  a king. 

Ordain’d  for  otliers’  uses,  not  hb  own  ; 

Who  to  the  part  tliat  had  him  could  but  bring 
A feeble  body  only,  and  a crown  ; 

But  yet  was  lietd  to  be  tlie  dearest  thing 
Both  sides  did  labour  for  so  much,  to  crown 
Their  rainr  with  the  apparmry  of  might ; 

From  whom,  and  by  whom  they  must  make  their  right. 

Da  nit  Cs  Civil  War , book  rii. 
King.  Edward  Plantagenet,  arise  a knight. 

And  learn  this  lesson  Draw  thy  sword  in  right. 

I’RIN.  My  gracious  father,  hv  your  kingly  Irauc, 

Ilf  draw  it  as  apparant  to  the  cmwnr  ; 

And  in  (hat  quarrell,  vse  it  to  the  deatli. 

Shakespeare’s  A'.  Henry  VI.  part  tii. 

Yea,  and  what  sonne  ? the  sonne  whose  swelling  pride 
Woutdc  never  yelde  one  pninte  of  irvrrence, 

When  1 the  rider  and  apparamnt  brire 
Stood?  in  the  likelihude  to  pours*?  the  whole. 

Sac  kettle's  Vertex  and  Porrex,  act  ii.  sc.  1 . 

That  blessed  word  hath  wrought  in  me  a sensible  abateinent  of 
my  corrupt  affections ; and  hath  produced  an  apparent  renovation 
of  my  mind.  • 

Bp.  Halls  Temptations  Repelled. 

Hesperus,  that  led 

The  starry  boat,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon. 

Rising  in  clouded  majesty  ; at  length 
Apparent  queen  unveil’d  her  peerless  light. 

And  o’er  the  dork  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

Milton’s  Par.  IasU,  book  IT. 

When  the  minds  of  men  strongly  possess'd  with  fear,  especially 
in  the  dark,  raise  up  the  phantasms  of  spectre*,  bug -hear*,  or 
affrightful  apparitions  to  them,  they  think  them  to  be  objects  rrally 
existing  without  them,  and  call  them  ghosts  and  spirits,  whilst 
they  are  indeed  nothing  but  their  own  phancies. 

Cuduvrth's  Intellectual  System. 

— The  heavenly  bands 

Down  front  n sky  of  jasper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  ami  on  a hill  made  halt ; 

A glorious  apparition,  bad  not  doubt 
And  carnal  fear  that  day  dimm'd  Adam's  eye. 

Milton's  Par.  Lost,  book  xL 

In  the  room  of  the  frightful  spectres,  there  now  entered  a second 
dance  of  apparitions  very  agreeably  matched  together,  and  made 
up  of  very  amiable  phantoms. 

Spectator , No.  3. 

When  there  is  no  apparent  cause  in  the  sky,  the  water  will 
sometime*  appear  dspplrd  with  large  spots  of  shade. 

Gilpin’s  Tour  to  thr  Lakes  of  Cumberland,  Ife. 

There  is  something  captivating  In  spirit  and  intrepidity,  to  which 
we  often  yield,  as  to  a resistless  power ; nor  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pect the  confidence  of  others,  who  too  apparently  distrust*  himself, 
Johnson’s  Rambler , No.  1, 

In  common  language  the  word  apparent,  as  applied 
to  the  heir  of  any  estate  or  property,  signifies  the  el- 
dest son,  in  contradistinction  from  prexumpliet,  or 
collateral  heir.  In  Astronomy,  it  is  an  epithet  applied 
to  things,  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  in  distinction, 
from  what  they  really  are.  Thus  we  say  apparent 
conjunction,  distance,  time,  fkc. 
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APPARl-  APPARITION,  a preternatural  appearance  of  some 
TION.  departed  spirit,  angel,  or  other  similar  being.  We 
— read  in  Scripture  of  various  apparitions  that  hav  e been 
API>A*  j permitted  or  appointed  by  God  ; and  several  writers 
kayg  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  probability  of 
these  and  other  like  facts,  from  reasonings,  a priori ; 
by  which  indeed  it  is  easy  to  shew  (as  well  as  from 
Scripture)  that  the  supposition  involves  no  absurdity 
or  speculative  impossibility.  Dr.  Henry  More,  and 
Dr.  Glanvil  (in  his  Sadncutmus  Triumphal** ) and  Bax- 
ter in  his  book  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  have 
.severally  endeavoured  to  establish  the  reality  ot  ap- 
paritions. from  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture,  as 
well  as  from  the  natural  philosophy  of  the  mind.  It 
is  however  sufficiently  evident,  that  we  can  never  de- 
monstrate the  actual  truth  of  the  popular  belief  upon 
the  subject,  from  abstract  considerations  ; the  issue  of 
the  question  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  evidence 
adduced  to  prove  the  matter  of  fact.  .And  this  can 
only  be  determined  upon  the  testimony  of  several  wit- 
nesses in  every  case,  because  it  is  well  known  that 
fever  and  intoxication  will  leave  behind  them,  for  a 
considerable  time,  a diseased  imagination,  under  the 
operation  of  which  people  have  supposed  that  they 
have  heard  voices,  and  seen  objects,  which  unques- 
tionably had  no  reality  out  of  their  own  minds.  Wc 
have  ourselves  w itnessed  a very  remarkable  instance 
of  this  kind,  in  which  a person  seemed  always  to  be 
hearing  n voice  that  audibly,  as  he  thought,  kept  re- 
plying to  his  thoughts.  'Hie  individual  in  this  case 
was  a man  of  strong  and  vigorous  mind,  who  never 
allowed  himself  to  he  deceived  ns  to  the  nature 
of  the  dreadful  visitation  under  which  lie  labour- 
ed, for  many  weeks;  but  though  his  reason  was 
not  overcome  by  his  imagination,  yet  neither  could 
it  overcome  the  disease,  which  in  this  case  was  al- 
ways produced  by  some  act  of  intoxication.  Mr.  Ni- 
colai detailed  to  the  academy  at  Berlin,  in  1799,  a 
similar  history  of  the  effects  that  had  been  left  upon 
him  by  a fever,  in  which  for  nearly  two  months  he 
was  perpetually  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  a diseased 
person,  that  remained  upon  his  imagination  for  seve- 
ral minutes  at  a time,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort 
which  he  could  make  to  overcome  tlic  illusion. 

APPARITOR,  is  the  messenger  who  serves  the 
process  of  the  Spiritual  Court,  among  the  Romans. 
Apparitors  were  the  same  with  tipstaffs  among  us ; 
who  are  called  apparitoret  comitatus,  sheriff's  officers. 

Was  it  to  pro  about  indeed  with  a hand  of  working  official*, 
with  cloak  bags  full  of  citation*,  and  processes,  to  be  aerred  by  a 
corporation  of  griffon-like  promoter*  and  appantars. 

Milton.  Reform  tn  England,  book  L 

APPASSIONATO,  used  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney; 
impassioned  ; under  the  sway  of  passion. 

Seven  shepherds,  which  were  named  the  reasonable  shepherd*, 
joined  themselves,  four  of  them  making  ft  square,  and  the  other 
two  fro  lug  a little  wide  of  either  side,  like  wing*  for  the  main 
battle,  and  the  seventh  man  foremost,  like  the  forlorn  hope,  to  begin 
tin-  skirmish.  In  like  order  came  out  the  seven  appassionated 
shepherds,  all  keeping  the  pace  of  their  foot  by  their  voice,  and 
sundry  consorted  instruments  they  held  in  their  arms. 

Sydney*  Arcadia. 

APPAY',  It.  Appagare,  pagarc,  from  pacare;  that 
is,  pacatum  redder*. 

Apacare,  satisfacere,  contentum  reddcrc.  Du  Cange. 
Fr.  Payer,  from  pacarc,  to  appcaac.  Menage. 


To  satisfy,  to  content,  to  please  ; pay  is  constantly 
so  used  in  Chaucer. 

Mid  al  he  was  wel  apayed  and  blleucde  attc  mete. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  117. 


APPAY. 


APPEACH. 


In  stede  of  chamber*  well  araied, 

He  was  than  of  a lwsahe  well  apaird. 

(imtsr.  Can.  Al.  book  i. 


Y*  ahuld  have  warned  roe,  or  1 had  goo, 

That  he  yon  bad  aa  hundred  frankes  paide 
By  redy  token  : and  held  him  evil  apaide , 

For  that  I to  him  spake  of  obevisance . 

Chaucer.  Shipmanmes  Tale , v.  Si.  p.  4j. 
Por  it  is  noble  thing  in  fay 
To  haue  a man  thou  darat  aay 
Thy  penny  coansaile  niery  dele 
For  Utat  woll  comfort  the  fight  wrle 
Ami  thou  shall  hold  the  well  apaird 
Whan  such  a frend  thou  hast  aasaied. 

Chaucer.  Bimaunt  of  the  Rose,  fol.  129.  C.  4. 

Be  ghoure  inane ris  without*  couetue,  apaird  with  present 
thingia.  H'icHjT.  Wmi  u,  c.  13. 

We  are  infinitely  more  beholden  to  our  pain,  thou  to  our  case  ; 
and  have  reason,  not  only  to  be  well  a paid,  but  to  rejoice  in  tri- 
bulations. 

Bp.  Hair s Temptations  Repelled. 

For  by  one  threed  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  clew,  and  we  will 
with  this  favor  rest  secure  and  satisfied,  and  you  likewise  re  main 
content  and  append. 

Shelton  e Tran*.  Dan  Quiz,  cd-  1 652. 
Yet  when  at  last  thy  toils  but  ill  npaid. 

Shall  dead  thy  fire,  and  damp  its  heavenly  spark. 

Thou  wilt  be  glad  to  seek  the  rural  *bode,  a 

There  to  indulge  the  Mum*,  and  Nature  mark. 

fAovuos’i  Cattle  of  Ind.  ran.  i. 


APPEACH, 

Appb'aciiment, 

Apfb'achbr. 


1 Used  by  old  writers  as  we  now 
j use  impeach. 


As  if  there  were  twoo  men  that  had  tworne  the  death  of  ano- 
ther : because  they  cannot  hrynge  it  aboutc,  they  imagyne  bow 
Uiei  tnav  bryng  him  to  all  the  shame  and  rexacion  that  they  can, 
and  the  ru  poo  they  a pear,  he  him  of  hiresve. 

Sir  Thomas  A fore’s  Works. 


Well  these  are  woordes  and  farre  bcyOd  my  reach, 

Yet  by  the  way  receyue  them  well  in  worth  ; 

And  by  the  way,  let  nener  Licques  appeach 
My  rayling  penne ; for  thouglM*  my  roindc  abhoirtb 
All  Spainiudi  prankc*  yet  must  1 thunder  forth 
His  worthy  prayse,  who  held  his  fayth  viistayned. 

And  euermore  to  vs  a friend  rrmaynrd. 

Gascoigne’s  forms,  fol.  523. 

For  the  lawe  is  not  anthonr  of  aynne,  but  the  merer  and 
a pea  c her  thcrof,  wherof  before  the  lawe  gyuen  we  wer  in  manner 
ignorant. 

Udall.  Rumaynrt,  c.  7. 

After  that  Them  i stories  (saith  he  j was  fled,  the  people  of  Athens 
became  very  stubborn  and  insolent  : whereupon,  many  lewd  roeu 
grew  to  be  common  appeaehers  and  accusers  of  the  noble  men  and 
chiefen  citizens,  and  to  stir  up  the  malice  and  ill  will  of  the  com- 
mon people  against  them. 

Horlk’t  Plutarch's  Uves. 


Bicause  these  menoe  take  vs  to  be  maddc,  and  appeache  vs  for 
heretiques,  as  menne  whiche  haue  nothings  to  (loo,  neither  with 
Christe,  nor  with  the  Churche  of  Ood,  we  haue  judged  it  should 
be  to  good  purpoae,  and  not  vn profitable,  if  wee  doo  openly  and 
frankcly  set  fourth*  our  faithc  wherein  wee  stand* . 

Jnrei't  Defence  of  the  Apologie. 

Was  that  worth  his  considering,  that  foolish  and  self  undoing 
declaration  of  twelve  cypher  bishops,  who  were  immediately  ap- 
peach'd of  treason  for  that  audacious  derlarating. 

Milton's  Answer  to  Eikon  Basils  he. 


Since  faults  loath  nothing  more  than  the  light,  and  men  love 
nothing  more  than  their  faults  ; and,  therefore,  what  through  tlic 
nature  of  the  faults  and  fault  of  the  persons,  it  b impossible  so 
violent  an  appear h meat  should  be  quietly  brooked. 

Bp.  Hairs  Postscript  to  his  Satires. 
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APPF.ACH.  This  Mod*  thee.  then,  to  further  my  design  « 

— A*  I am  bound  bjr  vow  to  further  thine  : 

APPEAL.  Nor  canal,  nor  dar'sl  thou,  traitor,  on  the  plain, 

v m i Apptach  mv  lkonour,  or  thine  own  maintain, 

' Since  thou  art  of  m y council,  and  the  friend 

Whose  faith  I trust,  ami  on  wImmc  care  depend. 

Ihyiieut  Pal.  and  Arcite,  book  i. 

APPE'AL,  v.  Appel  lo,  to  call  to  or  upon,  from 
Appk'al,  n.  i ad,  and  pello  (cum  notaret  loqui. 
Appealable,  V Vossius.) 

Appk'alaxt,  / To  call  upon,  as  judge  or  wit- 
Appb'ate*,  Ineflfl;  for  judgment  or  evidence; 
Appkal'ukxt.  /to  niter  or  reverse  a judgment  al- 
ready given. 

To  speak  to  ; in  prayer  or  accusation  ; to  accuse. 

juf  any  play  to  rhapitle  were  idrawc, 

& enl  man  matte  is  apt l,  juf  men  did  turn  unlnwe, 

That  to  the  biioop  frain  errvdckiie  is  apt!  sold  make, 

A fram  bissop  to  erchbLisop. 

Robert  «/  Gloucester , p.  473. 

S.  Anselm  ^erfor  nppeld  rnto  j*e  enurte  of  Rome. 

It  Brunne,  p.  101. 

Tint  vote  I well  my  lorde  (quod  he). 

Fro  thy  lordship  appeU  I nought, 

But  fro  thy  wrath  in  all  my  thought 
To  thy  pitcc  slant  myn  apptlt. 

Gotftr.  Com.  A.  book  vii. 


That  daie  mair  no  rnuunailr  anaile. 

The  plrdour  anil  tli*  plre  shall  faile, 

The  sentence  of  that  ylke  daie 
Mair  none  apprlr  setle  in  delate. 

Id.  Ib.  book  ii. 

And  he  [Ricliard  the  2d]  framed  there  also  an  appellation,  and 
there  it  was  ordeyned  that  eertcine  appellee*  should  lay  rnto  them 
liighe  treason  in  open  parliament. 

Grafton,  p.  464. 

A combat  was  fought  at  Westminster  in  the  king’s  presence, 
betweeoe  Jo.  Auslry,  anight,  and  Thomas  Catrington,  esquier, 
whom  the  foresald  knight  had  appealed  of  treason,  for  selling  the 
castle  of  St.  Saviour's,  which  the  Lord  Chandoa  hadde  builded  in 
(he  lie  of  Constantine,  in  France ; and  the  knight  overcame  the 
esquicr.  Stwri  Chronicle*. 

Then  agen 

I do  refuse  you  for  my  judgr,  and  beere 
Before  you  all,  appeale  unto  the  Pope, 

To  bring  my  whole  cause  'fore  hia  buboease. 

And  to  be  bulg'd  try  him. 

Shake* peart'*  K.  Henry  VH1. 

Bul  First  heauen  be  the  record  to  my  speech, 

In  the  dcunlion  of  a subiect’s  loue, 

Tendering  the  precious  safetie  of  my  prince, 

And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate. 

Come  I appealant  to  this  princely  presence. 

Shakespeare'*  K.  Richard  U . 

As  ! hare  no  judgr  but  God  above  me,  so  I can  have  comfort  to 
appeale  to  his  omniscience,  who  doth  not  therefore  deny  my  inno- 
cence, because  he  is  pleased  so  far  to  try  my  patleuce,  as  lie  did 
his  servant  Job's. 

Ethan  BatHike. 


The  scout  is  chosen  by  the  States,  who  with  the  halites  hare 
the  judging  of  all  criminal  matters  in  last  resort  without  appeal ; 
they  have  also  the  determining  of  civil  causes,  but  those  are  ap- 
pealable to  the  Hague. 

H’jtreif  s letter*. 

A com  hate  was  fought  at  TotchUl,  1441,  lietwecne  two  t beeves, 
the  appeatrr  and  defendant ; the  appealer  had  the  fielde  of  the 
defendant  within  three  strokes. 

Store' t Chronicle*. 

The  king  sayd,  make  anawrre  unto  thine  appeale.  The  rarle 
answered,  I see  well  that  these  persons  hnue  arnised  me  of  trea- 
son, shewing  the  appeairmenft,  but  truly  they  all  lie,  I mas  never 
traitour. 

Store'*  Chronicle*. 


“ Long  have  we  sought  t’instrurt  and  please  mankind, 

With  studies  pale,  with  midnight  vigils  blind; 

But  thank'd  by  few,  rewarded  yet  by  none. 

We  here  appeal  to  thy  superior  throne  : 

On  wit  and  learning  the  just  prize  bestow, 

For  fame  t*  all  wc  must  expect  below.” 

Pope'*  Temple  of  Fame. 

If  I should  sometimes  hare  occasion,  which  will  be  but  seldom, 
to  appeal  U i the  Scriptures  In  the  original  language,  it  will  not  be 
to  impose  a new  sense  upon  the  texts  which  1 may  find  it  to  my 
purpose  to  produce. 

Hartley  * Sermon*. 

Appeals,  (a  temi  of  law)  in  Ecclesiastical  Suits,  lie 
from  the  Archdeacon's  Court  to  that  of  the  Bishop ; 
from  the  Consistory  Court  of  every  diocesan  Bishop 
to  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  each  province,  or  to  his 
official  in  the  Court  of  Arches  ; and  from  this  court 
there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  king  in  Chancery,  us 
supreme  head  of  the  church  in  England. 

In  civil  cases  appeals  lie  from  the  ordinary  courts 
of  justice  in  England,  and  also  from  the  equity  courts 
of  Chancery,  to  the  Parliament.  Appeals  from  a 
court  of  equity  differ  from  writs  of  error  in  these  re- 
spects— that  the  former  may  be  brought  ujion  inter- 
locutory matters  ; the  latter  upon  definitive  judgments 
only.  On  writs  of  error,  the  House  of  Lords  pro- 
nounces the  judgment  j in  appeals  it  gives  direction 
to  the  court  below  to  rectify  its  judgment. 

Appeal,  in  English  law,  also  signifies  a criminal 
prosecution  at  the  suit  of  a private  individual,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  infliction  of  a punishment  on  account  of 
the  |utrlicular  injury  suffered,  and  not  as  in  ordinary 
indictments,  for  the  offence  against  the  public.  This 
mode  of  prosecution  is  still  in  force,  but  very  little  in 
use  and  probably  originated  in  those  times  when 
great  private  offences  were  expiated  by  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money,  culled  a weregild,  to  the  person  in- 
jured. These  appeals  may  be  brought  previous  to  any 
indictment;  and  the  peculiarity  of  them,  as  applied  in 
modem  law  is,  that  although  the  defendant  may  have 
been  acquitted  upon  the  indictment  at  the  suit  of  the 
king,  he  may  notwithstanding  still  be  prosecuted  in 
all  those  cases  in  which  this  suit  can  lie,  under  this 
law,  at  the  suit  of  the  party. 

APPE/AR,  r.  Appareo,  from  ad,  and  purco  ; 

Appk'ar.n.  Ifrom  the  (ireek  sgp>iv,  udcs.se, 

Ai'pb'akanck,  v to  be  near  to,  to  be  present. 

Appe'axek,  /'  To  come  into  sight  or  view; 

Appe'arivo,  V within  perception,  observation,  no- 

Appe'arincly.  Jtice;  to  seem,  to  look,  to  be  likely. 

Kindly  hcauen,  when  merry  weather  b aloft,  appeareth  in 
manne*  iye  of  colour  In  bkwc,  stead  fastnrsse  in  peace,  betokening 
within  and  without. 

Chaucer.  Test  of  Iam*,  fol.  306.  c.  2. 

Quham  to  in  rtrionn  the  aamvn  God  did  appere, 

In  ale  lyke  figure  aa  that  be  did  ere, 

Vnto  Mcrcurius  like  in  all  faaaoun, 

Bayth  ctillonr  of  visage  and  of  vocit  soon, 

In  forme  of  ane  jonngkere  with  membra  fare, 

Plcsaml  of  rberr,  and  gallow  rlittrnuul  lure. 

Dougleu  Eneado*,  book  iv.  p.  1 19. 

To  whom  in  skpc  the  wonted  godbeds  forme 
Gan  ay  appere,  returning  in  like  shape 
As  seined  him  ; and  gan  him  tints  aduiae : 

Like  onto  Mcrrury  in  voice,  and  hue, 

With  yelow  busbe,  and  comely  lymmes  of  youth. 

Surrey . 

[Thrv]  set  oat  tbemselnes  In  the  sight  of  the  simple  people  in 
mitvrurdc  apperamnee  of  holiocs,  where  as  in  the  sighte  ol  God 


APPEAL. 

APPEAR. 
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APPEAR,  they  haw  an  vncleanc  cOaciencr,  defiled  A marked  St  printed  with 
— many  markc*  of  worldly  luMtra. 

APPEASE.  Watt.  Tiwothie,  cap.  4.  e.  1. 

Whan  y*  kyng  [Henry  the  seronde]  waa  warned,  both  of  liia 
ft  rate  sodeynr  aperynge,  A of  his  dcpartvnge,  y kyngc  act  in 
neerv  hi*  mynde,  A enUndvd  to  doo  some  tiiyuges  after  y*  moony* 
eofmayl ; hut  buw  it  was,  It  had  no  forward*. 

Fabyam , p.  2 76. 

Ami  in  the  beginning  of  this  man*  tyme,  the  ground*  waxed 
barrel :i.  ami  all  the  miseries  before  signified  by  Uie  apptring  of 
tbc  biasing  starre  in  the  dayrs  of  Edward*,  now  began  to  take 
place  and  marase  vpun  the  earth. 

Grafton,  r.  L p.  127. 

Our  greatness  will  appear 

Then  moat  cuiupicioua,  when  great  tilings  of  small, 
Useful  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse 
We  can  create ; and  in  what  place  an  e’er 
Thrive  under  evil,  and  work  case  out  of  pain. 

Through  'ahour  and  enduranrr. 

Milton's  Par.  Lost,  book  ii. 

Prb.  Here  will  I wash  It  in  this  morning's  dew, 

Which  she  on  every  little  grass  doth  strew 
-In  silver  drops  against  also  sun's  appear : 

Tis  holy  water,  and  will  make  me  clear. 

lira*-  a*4  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

That  furious  Scot, 

(The  bloody  l>owglm»'i  whose  wr  I Malawi  ring  sword 
Had  three  times  staine  th'  appear aner  of  the  King, 

Gan  vailr  hie  stomacke,  and  did  grace  the  shame 
Of  those  that  turn'd  their  barkc*. 

Shakespeare' s A\  Henry  IV.  part  ii. 

That  owl*  and  ravens  are  oininoua  approvers , and  pre-signifying 
nnltieky  events,  as  Christians  yet  conceit,  waa  also  an  augurial 
conception.  Because  many  raven*  were  seen  when  Alexander 
entred  Babylon,  tliey  were  thought  to  pre-owiinntr  bis  death  ; and 
h rcaaw  an  owl  appeared  before  the  battel,  it  presaged  the  ruin*  of 
Crastux. 

Prow  n't  Vulgar  Errours. 


At  last,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  for  the  comfort  of  God’s  Church, 
there  shall  come  forth  a rod  out  of  the  seemingly-withered  stock 
of  Jesse,  the  father  of  ]>arld  ; and  a flourishing  branch,  even  the 
Messiah,  shall  grow  out  of  his  appearing  ty -vert  and  sapless  root. 

Bp.  Hail's  Paraphrase  on  Isaiah. 

The  world  was  fall'n  into  an  easier  way ; 

TTiis  age  knew  better  than  to  fast  and  pray. 

Good  sense  in  sacred  worship  would  appear , 

So  to  begin,  as  tliey  might  end  the  rear. 

J By  den’s  Hind  and  Panthrr. 
Behold  tbc  bright  original  appear. 

All  praise  is  faint  when  Carolina's  near. 

Tims  to  the  nation's  joy,  but  poet's  cost, 

The  princess  came,  and  my  new  plan  waa  lost. 

Gay’s  Epistles. 

Pornti.  Marcus,  I know  thy  generous  temper  well  j 
Fling  but  th'  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it. 

It  strait  takes  fire,  and  mounts  into  a blaze. 

Addisons  Cato,  act  i.  SC.  1. 
Gold  cannot  gold  appear,  until  man's  toil 
Discloses  wide  the  mountain’s  hidden  ribs. 

And  digs  the  dusky  ore,  and  breaks  and  grinds 
Its  gritty  parts,  and  laves  in  limpid  streams. 

With  oft-repeated  toil,  and  oft  in  fire 
The  metal  purifies. 

Dyer's  Fleece,  hook  lit. 

APPE'ASE,  "v  Fr.  Appaiscr,  from  adpacare. 
Appe'askmkxt,  I Menage.  SccAppay. 

Appe/a«eb,  j To  satisfy,  to  content,  to  quiet, 
Apfk'aceabi.e.  J to  calm,  to  assuage,  to  pacify,  to 
restore  to  peace. 

To  while  Sir  Edward  go*  to  Gascoyn  forto  a pest, 

Wales  to  went  vp  ros,  )>orgh  conscQc  of  a Rene. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  245. 
But  fatlier,  now  ye  dtbrn  here 
In  loue’a  stede,  1 you  beaeche, 


That  some  enaample  ye  me  tcche,  APPEASE. 

Wlierof  1 aaia  toy  wife  appease.  — • 

Gower.  Con.  A.  book  ill.  APPEL- 

For  where  the  kyng  toke  displeasure,  she  would  mitigate  A LAN  1 . 
epeace  his  mynde,  where  uien  were  out  of  favour,  site  would  bryng  — 1 

the  into  Ilia  grace. 

Hall.  Edward  the  Fifth,  fol.  17.  C.  1. 

Would*  be  forlieare  at  the  least*  wy*e  to  seeke  vppe  and  re- 
hear** causes  of  grudge  before  vnknnwcn  vnto  the  pan  ye,  whose 
displeasure  Le  would  aaswage  and  parifye.  But  now*  tliy*  appea- 
swrr  contraryc  wyie,  not  oneiyc  doth*  in  nil  tbeae  thynge*  the 
rnntrarye,  but  bryngeth  foortho  also  hesydr  all  tins,  some  auebe 
fautca  mo,  as  yf  they  were  trewe  wen*  of  the  greatest  weyght. 

Sir  That.  More’s  Works,  fol.  871.  C.  1. 

Tliercfore  trusting  on  by*  rnercye,  let  rs  goc  vnto  liys  scale, 
not  hyi  terrible,  but  appeactalle  scale,  whirhr  is  ready  to  helpe, 
and  not  to  destroy*  vs. 

t 'daJJ.  Hebrutt,  C.  4. 

The  fire  not  quenched,  hut  kept  in  close  restraint 

Fcdd*  still  within,  break**  forth  with  double  flame ; 

Their  death  and  mynr  must  ptatr  tl»e  angrie  god*. 

Sat  he  tile's  Ferrrjr  and  Porte* , act  iii.  ac.  1. 

Who  by  repentance  i*  not  satisfied. 

Is  nor  of  hraurn,  nor  earth  ; for  these  are  pleas'd 
By  penitence  th'  Etc  mail's  wrath's  appeas’d. 

Shakespeare's  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor. 

No  sooner  did  thy  dear  awl  only  Son 
Pcrcievc  tliec  purpos'd  not  to  doom  frail  man 
So  strictly,  hut  much  more  to  pity  inclin’d. 

He  its  appease  thy  wrath,  and  end  the  strife 
Of  merry  and  justice  in  thy  fare  discern'd, 

Regard Uw*  of  tl»e  bliss,  wherein  lie  sat 
Second  to  thee,  offer'd  himself  to  die 
For  man's  offence. 

Miltons  Par.  Lott,  book  iii. 

It  serms  rather  probable,  that  these  Persian  Magi  did,  in  their 
Arimanios,  either  personate  evil  only,  as  we  suppose  the  Egyptians 
to  have  done  in  Typbnn  ; or  else  andenUtkd  a salaniral  power  by 
i|:  notwithstanding  which,  they  might  possibly  sacrifice  thereunto 
(as  the  Greek*  did  to  evil  demons ) for  its  appeasement  and  miti- 
gation. Cudaortk's  Intellectual  System. 

We,  like  unskilful  or  unruly  patients,  fondly  imagine,  that  the 
only  way  to  appease  our  desires,  is  to  grant  them  llw  objects  they 
so  passionately  tend  to. 

Boyle's  Occasional  Refections,  acc.  ii,  med.  4- 
Bnd  signs  were  seen,  aDd  oracles  severe 
Were  daily  thnndrr’d  in  our  general’s  ear 
That  by  his  daughter'*  blood  we  must  appease 
Diana's  kindled  wrath,  and  free  the  seas. 

Dry  den’s  thud" s Met.  book  xili. 

APPELLANT,  n.^V  Appello,  nppellans.  See  Ap- 

Appel'lant,  adj.  I peal. 

Appel'latk,  I An  appellant  is  also  one  who 

Appellation,  V culls  upon  another  to  combat. 

Appel'latiyk,  n.  1 A challenger. 

Appri/lative,  adj.  I Appellation  was  used  aa  ap- 
Appri/latiyely.  _Jpeal,  though  now  simply  for 
name. 

In  XVII.  yrre  of  kyng  Richarde,  errteyn  gCtvlmen  of  Scotland*, 
fntrndyngr  to  Wynne  honour* , cludengved  ccitcyne  povntv*  of 
army* : but  Mara*  was  so  frrndclyc  vnto  the  Englyssbemeu,  that  y 
honuure  of  y*  iourney  went  m*  them,  In  aomoche  y*  the  erle  mar- 
shidl  ouerthrewe  his  appellant , and  »o  brosyd  hym,  v‘  in  his  re- 
turne  toward*  Scotland*  he  dyed  at  York*,  & syr  Wylfyam  Darell 
rvfuayd  his  appellant,  or  tliey  had  roune  thvyr  full  county*. 

Fa  by  an,  p.  538. 

This  scDtence  once  geuen,  from  the  which  there  shall  he  no  ap- 
pellation, they  that  be  on  the  lift  hnnde,  dial  go  into  cuerlaatyng 
fyer,  and  tlie  iust  men  in  to  eueriaatyog  lvfe. 

I dull.  Mathew,  C.  25. 

In  y*  V.  yere  of  this  Charlys  he  called  his  coftcell  of  parlyontft 
at  Paris,  during  y*  which  the  apprllacyii t of  y*  erle  of  Annonake 
Si  other  purjKwcd  ageyn  prince  Ed»imle  were  publvsabed  & rad, 

St  v*  answeri*  of  y sayd  pryncc  vppO  y mjd  appellacyons  made, 
which  1 ouer  passe  for  length  of  the  mailer. 

Fabyan , p.  521. 
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APPEL-  Bull.  J/ord*  app-  alanti , y'mr  diffrrfce*  *h.\l  nil  rest  nwler  gag*. 
LA\T.  Till  we  iue*ignc  you  l»  your  daye*  nf  Inal  I . 

— SAakeiprarr.  Richard  It,  act  ir.  K.  I . 

V 's  d*  Pagan  nations  had,  Wtidct  appellative/,  llifir  several 

NACjK.  j^jper  irnmca  fur  God,  wj  nlso  had  the  Hebrews  tlieirn ; and  such 
s-^>  V '**  * *»  being  given  by  God  hlimctf  Wtt  irnwl  expressive  of  his  nature, 
it  signifying  eternal  and  necessary  existence.  The  Pagan*  did  not 
only  sigsifir  Um  supreme  God,  by  these  proper  name*,  but  alao 
frequently  by  the  apprllatim  the  nuclei**,  when  used  not  for  a god 
in  general,  but  for  The  God,  or  God  *ot’  tf ®XVr’»  *n‘1  *>y  w*7 
nf  cminency. 

C udnarth'i  Intellectual  Spit  cm. 

He  that  shall  use  the  appellative  name  fur  God,  either  in  the 
Scythi&n,  Egyptian,  or  any  other  language,  which  he  hath  been 
brought  up  in,  will  not  offend. 

Cudwortk'/  Intellectual  Syilrm. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  contrary,  that  in  Scripture  he  is  ranked 
amongst  the  qnadrupedea,  it  will  tie  answered,  that  unicorns  there 
are  not  real,  but  metaphorical  (rendered  appcUutirety  robu/ti  in 
some  traadationa)  ; importing  that  strong  enemies,  both  by  water 
and  buui,  shall  invade  Idumea,  to  the  utter  destruction  thereof. 

Fuller'/  Worthies.  London. 

The  concern  I hare  moat  at  henrt,  is  for  uur  corporation  of  poets  j 
from  whom  I am  preparing  a petition  to  your  highness,  to  hr  sub- 
scribed with  the  aami-.i  of  one  hundred  thirty-six  of  tl*c  first  rate  ; 
hut  whose  immortal  productions  are  never  likely  to  reach  your 
eyes,  though  each  of  them  is  now  nn  humble  and  an  earnest  ap- 
pellant for  the  laurel,  and  lias  large  comely  volumes  ready  to 
shew,  tor  a support  to  his  pretensions. 

Strifet  Tale  of  a Tub.  DetL 

On  the  death  of  James,  earl  of  Derby,  a.  d.  1735,  the  male  Hoc 
of  carl  William  failing,  the  duke  of  Alholl  succeeded  to  the  island 
as  Itcir  general  by  a female  branch.  In  the  mean  time  though  the 
title  of  king  had  song  been  disused,  the  earls  of  Derby,  as  lords  of 
Man  had  maintained  a sort  of  royal  authority  therein  ; by  assenting 
or  disuniting  to  laws,  and  exercising  an  appellate  jurisdiction. 

Rltu  ketone' t Commentaries. 

Men  must  endeavour  to  palliate  what  they  cannot  cure  They 
must  institute  some  persons  under  the  appellation  of  magistrates, 
whose  peculiar  office  it  i*  to  point  out  the  decree*  of  equity,  to 
punish  transgressors,  to  correct  fraud  and  violence,  and  to  uidige 
men,  however  reluctant,  to  consult  their  own  real  and  permanent 
interest*. 

Hume's  Fit  ape. 

I cannot  express  how  highly  I am  pleased  to  find,  that  our  names 
are  not  so  much  the  proper  appellative/  of  men,  as  a kind  of  dis- 
tinction for  learning  herself. 

Mclmoth'r  Pliny. 

APPEX'AGE.  See  Apamagr. 

APPE'ND, 

Appb'xdagk, 

Appk'ndaxce, 

Appi^ndaxt,  It. 

Appk'sdamt,  adj- 
Appe'nokscv, 

Append'icate, 

A PPRNPIC  ACTION, 

Appendix. 

For  who  bo  wull  prone  a testament 

That  is  nat  all  wurtli  ten  tie  pound 

He  shall  pay  for  the  parchment 

The  third  of  the  money  all  round 

Thus  the  people  is  rwuruiound 

They  say  such  part  to  hem  should  apesul. 

Chaucer.  Plowman’/  Tale,  fill.  94.  e.  1. 
Trewely  to  take,  and  treweliclic  to  fyjctc 
vs  £e  profession  and  }*e  pure  ordre.  apendel * to  knyjtcs 

Wo  so  passe)>  £*1  poynt  ys  aposteta  of  knrgi-liod. 

The  Vision  of  Petr/  Plomghasan,  p.  17. 
Ilowc  that  the  signrs  sit  a mwe, 

Fxhc  after  other  by  degree , 

In  substance  and  in  propertee, 

Tlie  Zodiakr  comprehcndetli 
Within  his  cerrlc,  and  it  append eth 

Gower . Con.  A.  book  vii. 


) 


Append,  to  belong ; a Fr.  G. 
V Appendix*.  Skinner. 

\ Appendo.to  hung  to,  to  weigh; 
/ from  ad,  and  pendo,  to  hang. 

1 To  hang  to,  to  fix,  fasten  or 
ladd  to,  to  annex. 


If  amulets  do  work  by  emanation*  from  their  bodies,  upon  those  Al’PE- 
parts  w hereunto  they  an*  appended,  and  arc  not  yet  observed  to  XAGE. 
abate  their  weight ; If  they  produce  visible  and  ttaI  effects  hy  Im-  — 
ponderous  and  inrisiblc  emissions  it  mny  he  unjust  to  deny  the  APPEN- 
powibic  efficacy  of  gold,  in  tlie  non-ouiiaucm  of  weight ; or  deper*  NINES, 
dition  of  any  ponderous  particle*.  ^ y — 

IJ-own'i  Vulgar  Errant/. 

If,  in  this  one  point,  wherein  the  distance  is  bo  narrow,  we 
could  cundrwrrnd  to  each  other ; all  other  circumstances  and  ap~ 
pendanees  of  varying  practices  or  opinions  might,  without  any 
difficulty,  be  accorded. 

Half  / Peace- Maker. 

I find  that  he  [William  I.)  gaue  to  the  church  of  Saint  Steplwn 
in  Cane,  and  y*  monks  there,  two  mannors  in  Dorsetshire  with 
their  appendantes,  one  manor  in  Devonshire,  one  other  in  Ewex, 
many  hides  of  land  in  Harkrshire,  some  in  Norfolk?,  and  a man- 
sion house  in  Woodstreete  nf  London,  with  many  auowsjns  of 
churches. 

Stow'/  Chronicle/. 

[This  natural  life]  as  it  is  the  gift  of  a good  God,  is  worthy  to 
be  esteemed  precious ; but  as  it  » considered  in  its  own  transitori- 
new,  and  appendrut  miseries,  and  io  comparison  of  a better  life, 
not  worthy  to  take  up  our  heart*. 

Up.  Hair/  Ckri/t  Mystical. 

The  plainest  truth  And  purity  of  religion  is  a thing  dial  seldom 
plrascth  and  suiteth  to  the  curiosity  and  appetite  of  men ; they 
are  always  fond  of  something  annexed  or  appmdicated  to  religion, 
to  make  it  pleasing  to  tlwir  appetite. 

Halt's  Contemplations. 

The  French  tongue  hath  diver*  dialect*,  via.  the  Picardy,  tint 
of  Jersey  and  Guernsey, appendixes  trace  of  Normandy. 

How  tit  / latter/. 

Tlie  re  are  considerable  part*  and  integrals  and  append*cutions 
unto  die  mundu*  aapectabilis,  impossible  to  be  eternal. 

Hale. 

Tl*e  soul  resulting  from  some  disposition  of  die  body,  or  some 
part  of  it,  or  being  Mime  merely  material  appendix  to  it,  must  at- 
tend it,  and  come  along  with  it  from  the  parent  or  parents. 

tool  last  oh’m  Religion  of  .Mature. 

— - ■ ■ My  tend'rest  tears. 

Prom  public  notice  painfally  conccnTd, 

Shall  in  thy  presence  have  a lib'ral  flow, 
fhou  gav'st  me  this  protector;  honour,  truth, 

Humanity,  and  wisdom,  like  thy  own. 

Were  his  appendage. 

Glover' t Alkmiad,  hook  mi. 

All  around  we  have  beautiful  view*,  consisting  of  woody  fore- 
grounds, and  of  distances  composed  of  different  parts  of  dtis  little 
estuary,  and  its  appendant  mountains. 

Gilpin"/  Tour  to  the  Lake/  of  Cumberland,  $e. 

APPENNINES,  a chain  of  mountains  in  Italy, 
which  begins  near  mount  Apio,  one  of  the  maritime 
Alps  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  and  after  running  for 
a considerable  way  to  the  east,  traverses  Italy  in  its 
whole  length,  from  north  to  south,  dividing  it  into 
two  ports,  nearly  equal.  When  near  the  end  of  their 
course,  they  separate  into  two  brunches,  one  of  which 
advances  to  the  south-east  to  the  Capo  di  Leuca,  in 
the  Terra  di  Otranto,  and  the  others  westward  to  the 
strait  of  Messina,  which  separates  Sicily  from  Cala- 
bria. The  great  chain  of  the  Appennines  has  different 
names  in  different  places  ; in  the  state  of  Genoa  it  is 
called  Monte  Semola  and  Monte  Rergera ; on  the 
confines  of  Nice,  Monte  Acuto,  &c.  The  lesser  groups 
of  mountains  connected  with  the  Appennines  have 
been  classed  by  modern  geologists  into  four  divisions. 

The  first  lies  between  the  valleys  of  the  Amo,  the 
Chiano,  and  the  Tiber,  and  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  Senese,  with  a part  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony. 

It  receives  the  name  of  the  Sub  Appennino  di  Toscana, 
and  consists  of  three  distinct  groups  standing  on  the 
same  base.  The  second  division  is  called  the  Sub 
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APPEN-  Appennino  Romano,  and  hag  the  rallies  of  the  Salso, 
NINES,  the  Velino,  and  the  Nera  to  the  north,  that  of  the 
pppv  T,ker  to  tbc  west,  and  those  of  the  JLiri  and  the  Ga- 
ZELL  r‘pliano  to  the  south.  It  is  of  considerable  length, 
_ , and  terminates  at  Capo  di  Gneta.  The  country  around 

Mount  Vesuvius,  comprising  the  volcanic  islands  of 
Ischia,  Fonza,  and  others,  forms  the  Sub  Apprnnino 
Vesuviano.  Finally,  Mount  Gargano,  which  rises 
abruptly  on  the  Adriatic  above  the  surrounding  plains, 
has  been  not  unfitly  denominated  the  Sub  Appennino 
Della  Puglia.  Many  of  these  mountains  are  volca- 
noes, either  extinct  or  suspended,  but  they  are  in  ge- 
neral of  less  elevation  than  the  Alps,  being  covered 
with  trees  to  their  very  tops.  The  snow  and  ice  on 
the  highest  ridges  furnish  the  inhabitants  of  Naples 
with  a cooling  draught  during  the  violent  beats  of 
summer  ; and  it  is  from  one  part  or  other  of  the  Ap- 
ennines that  almost  all  the  rivers  by  which  Italy  is 
watered  take  their  rise.  The  Apennines  gave  name 
to  a department  in  the  ci-devant  Frenrh  empire,  which 
comprised  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory  of  Genoa 
with  the  district  of  Bobbio,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma. 
It  contained,  in  1810,  214,746  inhabitants,  with  Chi- 
avara  for  its  capital. 

APPENRADE,  Apivrapk,  or  Abfxrade,  a town 
of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  in  the  south 
of  Jutland.  It  is  situated  in  a hay  of  the  Baltic, 
about  four  miles  from  Flisbourgh,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  towns  in  the  country.  Its  harbour  is  large  and 
deep.  Its  trade  and  population  have  lately  increased 
very  rapidly.  E.  Long.  9°  26'.  N.  Lat.  53°  4'. 

APPENRODE,  a village  of  Prussia,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Halherstadt,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover, 
with  a church  and  150  houses.  It  belongs  to  the 
cathedral  chapter  of  Zilli. 

APPENRODE,  a village  of  Thuringia,  in  the 
county  of  Hohenstein,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Stolberg,  and  remarkable  for  a magnificent  ulubaster 
grotto  in  the  neighbourhood. 

APPENZELL,  a canton  in  Switzerland,  which  is 
environed  on  all  sides  by  that  of  St.  Gall.  The  prin- 
cipal river  by  w'hich  it  is  watered  is  the  Sitter.  It 
contains  no  place  deserving  the  name  of  a town,  but 
there  are  in  it  eight  large  villages  and  a number  of 
scattered  hamlets.  The  whole  is  divided  into  twenty 
three  parishes,  nine  of  which  belong  to  the  inner 
rood,  or  company,  having  126  square  miles  and 
16,000  inhabitants  •,  and  twenty  to  the  outer  rood,  with 
200  square  miles  anil  39,414  inhabitants.  The  former 
division  is  Catholic,  the  latter  Calvinist.  It  was  for- 
merly subject  to  the  abbey  of  Si.  Gull,  from  whose 
yoke,  however,  the  inhabitants,  after  many  struggles, 
succeeded  in  freeing  themselves,  and  joined  the  Swiss 
confederacy  in  1452  ; but  it  was  not  recognised  as 
the  13th  canton  till  1513.  Each  of  these  roods  or 
divisions  of  the  canton  has  its  own  constitution  and 
magistrates,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  other. 
The  form  of  government  is  pure  democracy,  the  su- 
preme power  being  vested  in  the  common  council, 
which  meets  annually  in  April,  and  in  which  all  males 
above  the  age  of  sixteen  have  a right  to  sit  and  vote. 
At  this  meeting  each  rood  chooses  its  own  chief  magi- 
strate, who  remains  in  office  for  two  years.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  inner  rood  subsist  chiefly  by  the 
rearing  of  cattle  ; those  in  the  outer  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen,  muslin,  and  other  fine  cotton  stuffs 


The  annua]  expense  of  the  administration  is  very  AITK.N- 
trifling,  not  JB900.  sterling  a year  for  the  whole  ZKLL 
canton.  The  late  wars  have  been  very  destructive  APP™,f 
of  the  prosperity  of  this  canton,  which  was  formerly 
reckoned  among  the  most  opulent  of  Switzerland.  In  v 
regard  to  natural  aspect,  Appenzell  is  singularly  wild 
antj  romantic,  consisting  of  n continued  series  of  hills 
and  dales,  vallies  and  mountains,  the  summits  of 
which  are  covered  with  luxuriant  pastures.  Of  the 
two  mods,  however,  the  outer  is  by  far  the  more 
mountainous. 

Appe.vxbll,  the  principal  village  in  the  canton  just 
described,  is  seated  on  the  river  Sitter,  is  large,  well 
built,  and  has  a population  of  30CX).  It  owes  its  rise 
to  a chiijK’l  built  here  in  647  by  the  abbot  of  St.  (tall, 
which  got  the  name  of  Abtszelle,  or  Abbot’s  Cell, 
metamorphosed,  by  an  easy  transition,  into  the  present 
name  of  the  town.  Here  are  many  manufactures  and 
bleachfields  for  linen.  40  miles  E.  of  Zurich. 

APPKRCE/iVE,'|  Fr.  Appercevoir.  Lat.  Perci- 

Appbrcbiv'ixo,  Vpio;  to  perceive.  See,  To  per- 

Appkrcep'tiox.  J ceivc. 

With  so  glad  cIhtc  hi*  gestrs  she  rcceivcth, 

And  connintrly  crerirh  in  lii*  degree. 

That  no  defaute  no  man  appen  •tvrtk. 

But  ay  thry  wondrvn  what  she  might  hr. 

Chaucer.  The  (ter  he  t Tale,  v.  i.  p.  3(2. 

This  letter,  a*  thou  baste  kettle  dcuise 
Was  cnunterfctc  in  snche  a wise, 

That  no  man  shuttle  it  appeteeiue, 

Gom'er.  Can.  A.  book  ii. 

Who  romlr  teller!  you  the  forme  of  dauncc* 

So  uncouth,  and  so  frrshc  rontenaunres, 

S»»che  suhtil  hikings  and  dissimulings. 

For  dred  of  jalous  nwnes  apprrcciringt 
No  man  but  Lmincelot,  and  he  la  ded. 

Chanter,  The  Sgmieret  Tale , r.  i.  p.  430. 

Through  me  hath  many  one  drth  rccciucd 
That  my  treget  nmer  aprreriued 
Anil  vet  rcfviuetb,  anil  shall  mriuc 
That  my  talsnesse  shill  nruer  apererme 
But  who  so  doth,  if  be  wise  be 
Him  is  right  good  beware  of  me 
But  so  sligli  is  the  aperenuing 
That  at  to  late  cotnrth  knowing. 

Id.  The  Rent i.  uf  the  Rote,  fol.  145.  c.  4. 

Right  to  the  world's  end,  a*  that  it  were, 

When  ayjtarcrivtd  li*d  she  this,  she  cry'd, 

A thogb  she  through  girt  had  be  with  a spere. 

/inm'me’i  Shepherd  $ Pipe,  Ec.  i. 

This  philosopher  [l^*ibmtr.]  makes  a distinction  between  per- 
ception and  what  hr  calls  apperception.  Tbr  first  is  common  to 
ail  monads,  tbe  last  proper  to  the  higher  orders,  among  which 
are  human  souls. 

By  apperception  he  understand*  that  degree  of  perception  which 
reflects,  aa  it  were,  upon  itself ; by  which  we  are  conscious  of  our 
own  existence,  and  conscious  of  our  perceptions ; by  which  we 
can  reflect  npon  the  operation  of  our  own  minds,  and  can  com- 
preliend  abstract  truths.  RettTa  Rtaapt. 

APPE'RIL.  A peril.  See  Peril. 

Tim.  (Jo,  let  him  hnitr  a table  by  himselfc  : 

For  he  doth  neither  affect  companir, 

Nor  is  lie  lit  for’t  indeed. 

Ant.  Let  me  stay  at  thine  a pperill  Timon, 

1 come  to  obscrue,  I giuc  thee  warning  on't. 

Skaheapeote' s Timon  of  A them. 

— — Now,  don  constable, 

I am  to  charge  you  in  her  majesty’s  name, 

As  you  will  answer  it  at  your  opperit, 

That  forthwith  you  raise  hue  and  cry  In  the  hundred, 

For  all  such  person*  as  you  can  deapcct. 

By  the  length  and  breadth  of  your  office  ; for  I tell  yon. 

The  loss  is  of  some  value  ; therefore  look  to’t. 

Ben  Jomon't  Tale  of  m Tub,  act  iL 
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APPERTAIN, 
Apprrta'ixment, 
Api'kktk'navtk,  or 
ApPUk'tKNANCB, 


Ad,  pertineo  ; to  per- 
tain, from  per,  by,  and 
teneo,  to  keep.  i$cc  to 
Pertain*. 


Afti  m tewani'K,  / Pertain*. 

Apper'tiscisnt,  or  \ To  keep  or  hold  to ; to 
Appch'texant,  b.  A adj.  J join,  to  belong  to. 

And  fur  *»  morhr  a*  they  yrven  thrr  as  they  shuld  nat  ycren, 
to  hem  apprrniurth  thilkr  malison,  that  CrUt  shnl  yeve  «t  the 
day  of  dome  to  hero  that  shut  be  itampned. 

Chanter.  The  Per  to  net  Tale,  x.  U.  p.  35#. 
Tlier  in  also  fill  many  another  thing, 

That  it  unto  our  craft  tppertrining. 

Though  I *»y  ontrr  hem  wit  rehersea  can. 

Because  that  I am  a lewrd  man. 

H.  The  C ha  mo  net  Yrutannss  Tate,  V.  H.  p.  235. 

For  of  this  I am  sure,  that  all  aiineient  writers,  as  well  deuinr, 
as  prophane,  alledcv  these  three  tliynges,  besyde  dtuerse  other,  to 
apparteiar  to  a good  Woman.  First,  sliHiiicfiiatiie***.  Tlie  second 
is  pitie.  The  third  b womanly  hehauor,  adtiovdyog  the  occasiou 
ofeuli  iudgeatent,  and  causes  of  slnundre. 

Halt.  Henry  VI,  fol.  116.  e.  1. 

\nir  cometh  liasardire  with  his  apertmauntrs,  as  tables  and 
rafles,  of  which  cometh  deceit,  false  othes,  chiding*,  and  all  rav- 
ing, blaspheming,  and  relieving  of  God,  hate  of  his  neyghhours, 
was!  of  goodcs,  uibpendtng  of  time,  and  viimdiuie  manslaughter. 

Chaucer.  The  Per  rones  Tale,  V.  IL  p.  356. 
But  sloutlr  no  life  rnderfongeth. 

Which  is  to  love  apperteuant. 

(tower.  Con.  .4.  booh  iv.  118. 
And  publish  it,  that  she  is  dead  indeed  ; 

Maintain*  a mourning  ostentation, 

And  on  your  families  old  monument. 

Hug  mournfull  epitapbes,  and  do  alt  riles, 

That  appertain?  vmo  a hiirial). 

Shakespeare's  Much  attoe  about  Xotking,  ful.  115 
Rom.  Tibslt,  tlve  rrason  that  I bane  to  loue  iber. 

Doth  much  rxruac  the  appertains g rage 
To  such  a greeting. 

Shakespeare  s Romeo  and  Juliet. 
God  from  the  mount  of  Sinai,  whose  gmv  top 
Shall  tremble,  be  descending,  will  himself 
In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  trumpet’s  sound. 

Ordain  like  in  laws  ; part,  such  as  appertain 
To  riril  justice ; part,  religious  rites 
IK  sacrifice. 

Miltons  Par.  Im! , book  xll. 

Aoam.  Where  is  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Within  his  tent,  but  ill  dispos’d,  my  Inrd. 

Aoam.  Let  it  I*  knowne  to  him  that  we  are  here  . 

He  sent  our  messenger*,  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainuients , visiting  of  him  : 

Let  him  be  told  of,  no  perriuuice  he  lliinkr 
We  dare  not  mnue  the  question  of  our  place, 

Or  know  nnt  wliat  we  arc. 

Shakespeare' t Troy  tut  and  Crtttida. 

All  the  other  gifts  appertinrnl  to  man  fas  the  malice  of  this  age 
shapes  them)  are  not  woortb  a gome  berry.  You  that  are  old, 
consider  not  tbc  capacities  of  vs  that  are  ynng. 

Shakespeare's  K.  Henry  IV.  part  ii. 

Don  Quixote  noting  the  strange  attyre  of  the  disriplinants, 
without  any  railing  to  incmorie  how  hec  bail  often  seen  the  like 
before,  did  forthwith  itnurinc  that  it  wa*  some  new  adventure,  and 
that  tlie  trymll  thereof  only  apftertaymed  to  him,  as  to  a knight 
errant. 

Shelton's  Trans.  Don  Quix.  rd.  1652. 

Who  values  tlie  fortune  of  him  that  is  brought  forth  upon  the 
stage  to  art  the  part  of  a prince  ; though  hr  be  attired  there,  and 
attended  as  such,  hath  all  the  garb  ami  ceremony,  the  ensigns  and 
appurtenances  of  majesty,  about  him  ? 

narrow’s  Sermons. 

If  all  tlie  inhabitants  of  such  a hamlet,  or  all  tlie  owners  and 
occupier*  of  such  a farm,  have  immeroorially  used  to  enw  such 
a ground  for  such  a particular  purpose  : for  this  immemorial  usage 
suppose*  an  original  grant,  wliereby  a right  of  way  thus  appurte- 
nant to  land  or  bouses  may  dearly  be  created. 

/Hacks tone's  Commentaries. 


APTETE. 

APPETENCE, 

Af'fetkncy, 

Ar'PETENT, 

Ap'fetible, 

ApPETlBIl/lTY, 

Ap'pktite,  r. 

Ar'prriTK,  i*. 

Appkti'tion, 

Ap'rKTITIVK. 


Appcto,  to  seek  after  ; from  ad, 
and  pc  to,  to  seek.  To  seek  after, 
to  require,  to  covet,  to  desire. 

. Appetite,  though  used  for  de- 
sire, generally  ; is  more  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  desire  of  food, 
to  hunger. 


As  roatirr  appeteth  forme  alwaic 
And  from  forme  to  forme  it  pwn  may. 

Chaucer.  The  I.egemtt  of  Uood  Hansen,  fol.  205.  C.  2. 
For  certainly  our  appetites  here, 

Be  it  ofwerre,  or  pees,  or  hate,  or  love. 

All  b tliis  ruled  by  the  right  aimer. 

Chancer.  The  hnightet  Tale , v.  i.  p.  67. 
Within  his  hertc  lie  gun  despeyre 
From  date  to  daie,  and  sn  cnipeirr. 

That  hr  hath  lost  all  his  delit* 
t )f  lust,  of  slrpe,  of  appetite , 

That  lie  through  strength  uf  loue  passeth 
Hia  witte,  and  reason  ouerpnsseth. 

f tower . Con.  .4.  book  v. 
For  whatsoever  might  nggrnte  tlie  sense. 

In  all  the  world,  or  please  tlie  appetence. 

Here  it  was  poured  out  in  lavish  aismet. 

Fletcher’s  Christ’s  Triumph. 
For  lltat  fair  female  troop  thou  sawst , that  seem’d 
Of  goddesses,  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay, 

Yet  empty  of  all  good  wherein  consists 
Woman’s  domestic  honour  and  chief  praise  ; 

Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  taste 
Of  lustful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance, 

To  drew  and  troule  tlie  tongue,  and  roulc  the  eye. 

Milton’s  Par.  Last,  book  xi. 

If  as  **»mc  contend,  no  Creature  can  desire  his  own  annihilation, 
that  nothing  is  not  appetiblr,  and  not  to  lie  at  all,  b worse  then 
to  be  in  the  rabrrahlrst  condition  of  Mimething ; the  deril  himself 
could  not  embrace  that  motion,  nor  would  the  enemy  of  God  be 
freed  by  such  a redemption. 

Brown  s Vulgar  Erronrs. 

Di  ke.  If  musicke  be  the  food  of  loue,  play  on, 

Giue  me  excess*  of  it : that  surfeiting, 

The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 

Shakespeare’s  Twelfth  Sight,  act  i.  sc.  1. 
Tlie  benefit  of  the  change  is  a just  motive  to  our  appetition . 
but  to  call  for  death  out  of  a satiety  of  life,  out  of  an  impatience 
of  suffering,  is  a weakness  unbeseeming  a saint. 

Bp.  Half  i ( on  temptations. 

Our  action  requireth  two  thing*  ; to  wit,  the  apprehension  nr 
imagination  of  that  which  is  convenient  and  familiar,  and  tbe  in- 
stinct or  appetition  driving  unto  tlie  sarin1. 

Holland's  Plutarch’s  Morals. 

TIh*  appetitive  tiring  stirred  up  bv  tbe  imaginative,  movrth  a 
man  effectually  to  those  things  whick  arc  proper  and  convenient 
for  him. 

Plutarch’s  Morals. 

Thai  elicitation  which  the  schools  intend,  b a deducing  tlie 
power  of  the  will  Into  the  act,  merely  from  the  appetibility  of  the 
uhject,  as  a man  draws  a child  after  him  with  tlie  sight  of  a grecnc 
hough. 

Bramhatl  against  Hobbes. 

“ Then  let  not  piety  he  put  to  flight, 

To  pica**  tbe  taste  of  glutton  appetite; 

Bat  suffer  inmate  soul*  secure  to  dwell. 

Lest  from  their  scat*  your  parents  you  expel. 

With  rabid  hunger  feed  upon  your  kind, 

Or  from  a beast  dislodge  a Itrotber’s  mind. 

Dryden’s  (hist's  Met.  hook  XV. 

Who  b there  that  has  not  instigated  hi*  appetites  by  indulgence, 
or  suffered  them,  by  an  unrrsistiug  neutrality,  to  enlarge  their  do- 
minion, and  multiply  their  drmaod*- 

Johnson’s  Rambler , No.  7. 
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APPETE.  T^JC  word  appetite,  in  common  language,  often  mean*  hungrr, 

, and  sometimes,  figuratively,  any  rtmnit  iU**ire. 

APPLAUD  /lent  tie's  Klements  of  Moral  Science. 

v The  ligaments  or  strictures,  lie  which  tta  tendon*  are  tied 

down  at  the  angles  of  tlie  joint*,  could,  by  no  p«M*ibilily,  be  tunn- 
ed by  the  motion  or  exerrisc  of  the  trillion*  themselves  ; l*y  nny 
appetency  exciting  tliew  parts  into  union;  or  by  anv  tendency 
anting  therefrom.  Patty’s  Theology . 

APPETITE.  Hutcheson  defines  appetites  to  be 
those  desires  whic  h have  u previously  {Mtinful  or  un- 
easy mixture,  independently  of  any  opinion  of  value 
in  the  object.  Lord  Karnes  defines  appetites  to  he 
desires  directed  to  general  objects  in  contradistinction 
from  passions,  which  are  desires  directed  to  particular 
object**. 

In  Medicine,  the  word  is  confined  to  our  natural 
and  periodical  desire  to  eat  and  drink.  A loss  and 
prostration  of  appetite  is  called  anorexia;  a loathing 
and  disrelish  of  food  is  called  nausea.  An  unnatural 
desire  of  improper  food  is  called  pica  ; and  an  immo- 
derate appetite  is  called  bulimia,  or  fumes  can  inn. 

APPEVILLK,  a town  of  Upper  Normandy,  on  the 
Rillc.  in  the  department  of  the  Eure,  arrondissement 
of  Pont-Audemer.  It  ha*  295  houses  and  1500  inha- 
bitants. Seven  leagues  W.  S.  W.  of  Rouen. 

APPIAN  WAY,  u great  Roman  highway,  con- 
structed by  Appiu*  Claudius,  U.  C.  44*2.  It  com- 
menced at  the  gate  Cassina,  and  ended  nt  Capua.  It 
extended  originally  140  miles,  but  in  the  beginning 
of  Augustus’  reign  it  reached  to  Brundusimn ; that  is, 
*£18  miles  further.  Ill  many  ports  it  is  still  entire. 

Appia*  Aqueduct,  was  also  called  from  the  same 
individual,  and  was  commenced  likewise  during  his 
censorship,  U.  C.  442.  It  begun  seven  miles  from 
Rome,  and  after  running  under  ground  for  a consi- 
derable distance,  introduced  a supply  of  water  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  city. 

APPIANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Lombardo- Ve- 
netian kingdom,  six  miles  S.  W.  of  Como. 

APPIDAMISCHKEN,  a town  of  Prussia,  nine  miles 
S.  E.  of  Gumbinnem. 

APP1GNAN0,  a town  in  the  marquisate  of  Ancona, 
18  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Ancona.  Long.  13°  24'  E.  Lat. 
43°  22'  N. 

APPIN,  an  extensive  district  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Argyle,  comprehending  a parish  and  town 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  island  of  Lismore.  Nu- 
merous emigrations  have  taken  place  of  late  years 
from  this  part  of  the  country 

APPIN  GAD  AM , a village  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  Groningen,  with  1600  inhabitants. 

ArPLAU'D,  A Applaudo,  to  clap  nt  ; from  ud, 

Applau'pkk,  1 and  plaudo,  (of  unsettled  etymo- 

Applau'se,  f logy,)  to  clap  or  beat. 

Applausive.  ) To  clap  with  the  hands,  or  heat 
with  the  feet ; to  raise  any  noise  or  clamour,  in  token 
of  approbation,  or  praise ; and  consequently  to  praise, 
to  approve. 

O bow  more  sweet  L»  zephyr'*  wholesome  breath, 

And  sighs  embalm'd,  which  new-born  flower*  unfold. 

Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath  ! 

How  sweet  arc  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  ! 

Drummond  in  Klfit  Potts,  v.  lit. 
Pro.  Sweet  lone  t sweet  lines sweet  life 

Here  is  her  hand,  the  ageut  of  her  heart  ; 

Here  U her  oath  for  lone,  her  honour'*  panne  ; 

0 that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  lours, 

To  seale  our  happine«*e  with  their  consent*  ! 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  5.  it.  3- 


BRUT.  Another  gearra!!  shout  l APPLAUD. 

1 do  belietir,  that  time  applause*  are  — 

For  some  new  honors  that  art*  heap'd  on  liw.  APPLE 

Jmhut  Csrtar,  act  i.  sf  2.  > . > 

And  that  we  are  to  hope  better  of  all  »he*r  supposed  sect*  and 
schrstns,  and  that  we  stall  not  need  that  aoliritudr,  honest  per- 
haps, though  ovcr-timoroiis,  of  them  that  vex  in  tlii*  behalf,  but 
■hall  laugh  in  the  end  at  those  malicious  applamdtr*  of  our  differ- 
ences, I have  U«*e  reason*  !o  persuade  roe. 

Milton's  Areopagitiea. 

So  having  said,  a while  be  stood,  expecting 
Ttair  universal  shout,  and  high  applause, 

To  fill  his  car ; when,  contrary,  lie  hear* 

On  all  sides,  from  innumerable  tongues, 

A dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn. 

Milton's  Par.  Lost,  book  X. 

■ All  their  books 

And  writings  torn  ami  tmd  on,  and  some  lost. 

That  the  poor  lawyers  coming  to  the  bur. 

Could  Miy  non r lit  to  the  mattrr,  but  instead , 

Were  fain  to  rail  and  talk  beside  their  books, 

Without  all  order. 

Claud.  Faith,  that  same  vein  of  railing  became  , 

Now  most  npplmusirr ; your  best  poet  is 
He  that  rail*  grossest. 

Chapman's  Ail  Foots,  act  ii. 

The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause. 

Nor,  overpower'd  with  arms,  deserts  his  cause . 

Unsham'il,  though  foil'd,  he  ihies  the  best  he  ran  , 

Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honour  is  of  man. 

Dry  den' t Pal.  and  Arei/e. 

The  Greeks  have  a name  in  their  language  for  this  sort  of  peo- 
ple, importing,  that  they  are  applaudre*  by  profession  ; and  we 
rtigmatiac  them  with  the  opprobimj*  title  of  Udile-flatlrrrr* ; yet 
the  meanness  alluded  to,  in  both  languages,  increase*  every  day. 

Mrlmolh’s  Pliny’s  letters. 

As  long  a»  mankind  shall  continue  to  bestow  more  liberal 
applause  on  their  destroyers  than  on  their  benefactors,  the  thlrat 
of  mill  tan.-  glory  will  ever  be  the  vice  of  tin*  most  exalted  character*. 

Gibbon’s  Homan  Umpire. 

APPLE.  A.  8.  iEpl,  eppel,  aepple.  VVach ter  seems 
most  worthy  of  attention  ; he  conjectures  that  the 
word  has  reference  to  roundness ; ab  intensive  A,  and 
I Nil,  bol  rotundns,  quasi  fructum,  valdc  rotundum. 

The  reuson  of  this  opinion  is,  that  all  the  dialect*  call 
all  round  fruits  by  this  name,  etianisi  ponm  non  sint. 

The  apple  of  the  eye,  he  considers  to  be  so  called 
from  its  roundness.  See  Appel,  in  Wachter. 

To  apple,  i.  e.  to  form  into  a ball,  is  a common 
term  in  gardening. 

fro  JiiTjtc  livmin  y*  sir  pc,  an  taj  tre  he  a*y 

Stoiulc  here  by* yiu’s  hj  m,  a*  he  byhuld  an  bey. 

Up*  be  ta\te  bowe  tuev*  applen  lie  scy. 

And  pe  bowes  of  J?e  on  appel  smyte  o}>cr  vante 
So  harde,  (*at  he  vel  adoun  in  Ja‘  water  atte  last*. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  233. 

But  Venus  snide,  if  that  *lw  might 
That  apple  of  my  yefte  getie. 

She  wolde  it  nrucrtnorv  furyete. 

And  aside,  howe  that  in  Greer  lunde 
Shr  wold  hrynir  in  to  myo  hoode 
Of  all  this  CTth  the  fairest. 

So  that  me  thought  it  for  the  best 
To  hir  and  yafe  the  apple  tho. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  book  v. 

Touriliso.  I was  a spnire  oIwctvit  of  fnrmality;  wore  good 
clothe*  at  the  second  hand,  and  paid  for  them  quarterly.  Toge- 
ther with  my  lady’*  uiy  fortune  fell ; and  of  tar  gentlcmon-ushcr 
I became  her  oppU-iymre,  to  hold  the  door,  and  keep  centinr)  of 
taverns. 

Sahhes’t  Microcosmus,  art  V. 

To  satisfy  the  sharp  desire  1 had 

f)f  tasting  those  fair  apple*,  I resolv'd 

Not  to  defer  ; banger  and  thirat  at  once, 
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APPLE.  Powerful  persuaders,  quicken'd  at  the  went 

— Of  that  alluriiiff  fruit,  urg’d  me  so  keen. 

APPLEBY.  Milton's  Par . Lott,  book  ix. 

J After  the  conquest  of  Afrie,  Greece,  the  Lower  Ada,  and  Syria, 

wens  brought  into  Italy  all  the  aorU  of  their  mala,  which  we  in- 
terpret apples,  and  might  signify  no  more  at  6 ret,  but  were  after- 
ward* applied  to  many  oilier  foreign  fruits. 

Sir  H'm.  Temple. *j  Works. 

Cantabrian  hills  the  purple  saffron  shew  ; 

Blue  fields  of  flax  in  Lincoln’s  fenland  blow  ; 

< In  Kent's  rich  plains,  green  hop  grounds  scent  the  gales  ; 

And  apple -proves  deck  Hereford's  golden  vales. 

Scott  s siotoeb.  Eclogue,  ii. 

APPLE,  see  Pyrua. 

APPLE- BERRY,  see  Bilubduria. 

In  Gardening  apple  trees  are  produced  in  an  artifi- 
cial manner  hv  ingrafting  the  scions  or  shoots  of  such 
apple  trees  as  are  valuable  for  their  fruit,  on  stocks 
that  have  been  raised  from  crabs.  They  flourish  most 
when  planted  on  strong  deep  loamy  soils,  or  on  such 
clayey  ones  us  are  not  too  retentive  of  moisture.  In 
regard  to  situation  Mr.  Knight  thinks  that  they  suc- 
ceed best  in  lands  that  arc  neither  high  nor  low  ; and 
a south  eastern  aspect  is  to  be  preferred.  This  tree 
requires  frequent  pruning,  and  the  operation  should 
be  confined  to  the  extremities  of  the  hearing  branch. 
Large  branches  should  rarely  or  never  be  amputated. 

APPLE  ISLAND,  a small  uninhabited  island  of 
Canada,  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  between  Basque  and  Green  islands.  It  is 
surrounded  by  rocks,  which  render  the  navigation 
dangerous. 

APPLEBY,  a town  having  separate  jurisdiction, 
locally  situate  in  the  eastward,  county  of  Westmore- 
land, in  which  are  the  following  united  parishes, 
viz.  : — 


Parhh  of 

Volar  In 
th* 
Kin*'. 
Books. 

Patron. 

Hmdrni 

IVpwla. 

M»nry  r»l- 
.rU  by  Pm- 
rikli  (Uln. 

in  into. 

At  •hat 
Kate  In 

Hi* 

Pound- 

fit.  Laurence, 

a Vic 

St.  Michael, 
alias  B«>u- 
K*te,  a dis- 
charged Vic. 

£.  s.  4. 
9 5 2$ 

The  I Viui  and* 
Chapter  of  , 
Carlisle  1 

The  Hidiop  of  i 
Carlisle  1 

9087 

£.  ».  4, 
502  16  5 

20  13  9 

1619 

502  16  a 

It  is  270  miles  N.N.W.  from  London.  This  town 
sends  two  Members  to  Parliament ; the  Mayor  is  the 
returning  officer.  The  Corporation  consists  of  a 
Mayor,  Recorder,  12  Aldermen,  2 Chamberlains,  16 
Capital  Burgesses,  a Town  Clerk,  and  other  Officers. 
Here  is  a Free  School.  The  Assizes  in  the  summer 
circuit  are  holden  here  ; and  also  the  General,  Quar- 
ter, and  Petty  Sessions.  “ Here  was  a small  Hospital 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  which  was  given  by  John 
dc  Veteripont,  to  the  Abbey  of  Shapp  ; this  donation 
was  confirmed  by  Walter,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  upon 
condition  they  should  maintain  here  three  lepers  for 
ever.  It  was  granted  36th  Henry  the  Vlllth,  to 
Thomas  Lord  Wharton.'*  Tanner’s  Not.  Mon. 

Appleby,  in  the  north  division  of  the  Wapentake  of 
Manley,  parts  of  Lindsey,  county  of  Lincoln.  A dis- 
charged Vicarage,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at 
£lO.  4b.  ; Patron,  Sir  K.  Wynne,  Bart.,  Church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Bartholomew.  The  resident  population 
of  this  parish  is  394.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish 
rates,  in  1803,  was  £225.  5j.  £rf.,  at  3b.  1$<L  in  the 


pound.  It  is  7 miles  N.  W.  by  N.  from  Glandford  APPLEBY. 
Bridge.  — 

Appleby,  partly  in  the  hundred  of  Repton  and 
Gresley,  county  of  Derby,  and  partly  in  the  hundred  1 ’ , 
of  Sparkcnhoc,  county  of  Leicester  j a Rectory  valued  v 
in  the  King's  books  ut  £20.  9b.  4 £&  ; Patron,  E. 

Dawson,  Esq.,  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  The 
resident  population  of  this  parish  is  935.  The  money 
raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was,  viz. : — 

For  that  part  which  is  in  £.  ».  d.  ».  d. 

the  county  of  Derby 245  19  1 at  1 0 in  the 

pound. 

For  that  part  which  is  in 

the  county  of  Leicester — 283  0 2 at  1 0 in  the 

jiound.  — — — — ■ 

£.528  HI  3 

APPLEPERCOMBE,  or  APPLE-DURWELL,  in 
the  south  east  half  hundred  of  cast  Medina  Liberty,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  county  of  Southampton,  in  the 
parish  of  Goshill ; the  Chapel,  (which  is  now  in  ruins, 
and  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen)  is 
valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  £4.  It  is 6 miles  S.S.E. 
from  Newport. 

AI'PLEDORE,  a seaport  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  on  Barnstaple  bay,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  rivers  Taw  and  Tovvridge.  Here  Ilukbathc  Dane 
landed  during  the  reign  of  Alfred,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain.  Distant  2$  miles  from  Bideford,  and  203 
from  London,  W. 

APPLEDRAM,  in  the  hundred  of  Box  and  Stock- 
bridge,  rape  of  Chichester,  county  of  Sussex.  A 
Vicarage  (not  in  charge)  of  the  certified  value  of 
£14  ; Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chichester  $ 

Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  resident  popula- 
tion of  this  parish  in  IHOI,  was  136  The  money 
raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was  £305.  1b.  O^d., 
at  3i.  8 </.  in  the  |>ouiu!.  It  is  lj-  miles  S.  W.  from 
Chichester. 

APPLEFORD,  a township  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Berks,  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  or  Thames. 

Population  160.  Distant  five  miles  from  Abingdon. 

APPLESHAW,  in  the  upper  half  of  Andover, 

Andover  division,  county  of  Southampton  ; a Chapel, 

(not  in  charge)  to  the  Vicarage  of  Arnport.  The  re- 
sident population  of  this  parish  in  1801,  was  245.  The 
money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was 
£836.  St.  8 d.,  at  (is.  in  the  pound.  It  is  5j  miles 
N,  W.  by  W.  from  Andover,  and  3 miles  E.S.E.  from 
Ludgershall,  in  the  county  of  Wilts. 

APPLETON,  in  the  hundred  of  Oek,  county  of 
Berks,  in  the  parish  of  Appleton  j a Rectory  valued  in 
the  King's  books  at  £13.  5s.  ; Patron,  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford  ; Church  dedicated  to  St.  Laurence. 

The  resident  population  of  this  township  in  1801,  (in- 
cluding the  township  of  Eaton),  was  34 1 . The  money 
raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was  £163.  12s.  8jd-, 
at  2r.  f>| d.  in  the  i>ound.  It  is  5 miles  N.  W.  from 
Abingdon. 

Appleton-,  in  Lynn  division,  in  the  hundred  and  hall 
of  Freebridgc,  county  of  Norfolk  ; a discharged 
Vicarage,  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  £8.  Patron, 

E.  Paston,  Esq.  ; Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  It 
is  3j  miles  N.N.E.  from  Castle  Rising. 

Appleton,  in  the  Street,  or  Appleton  Le  Street,  it. 
the  Wapentake  of  Ryedale,  North  Riding  of  the 
county  of  York,  in  the  parish  of  Appleton  in  the 
4x2 
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APPLEBY.  Street : a Vicarage  valued  in  the  King'd  Books  at 
~ £7.  8*.  6^1. ; Patron,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Church  dedi- 

, A " ‘ , rated  to  All  Saints.  The  resident  population  of  this 
• township  in  1801,  was  151.  The  money  raised  by 
the  parish  rates  ill  1803,  was  *£'87-  19*.  *d.,  at  ’It.  in 
the  pound.  It  is  4 miles  W.  N.  W.  from  New 
Mai  ton. 

APPLEY,  in  the  west  division  of  the  Wapentake  of 
Wraggoe,  parts  of  Lindsey,  county  of  Liucoltt ; a 
Curacy,  (not  in  charge),  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
d£(i ; Patron,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt ; Chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew.  The  resident  population  of  this  parish  in 
1H01,  was  Wl.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates 
in  1803,  was  *£79.  18*.  !b/.,  at  <2s.  7 d.  in  the  pound. 
It  is  2 miles  55-  W.  from  Wragby. 

APPLOT,  to  plot,  in  the  consequential  usage  of  the 
word.  To  scheme,  to  contrive,  to  plan.  See  Plot. 

It  in  concluded,  Brairded  nod  agreed  upon,  nnd  hi*  majesty  is 
graciously  pjewd,  tliat  in  the  direction*  which  shall  i»ue  to  any 
Mich  county,  for  the  apnl'dtmg,  subdividing,  and  levying  of  the 
said  public  assessment*,  vune  of  the  said  Pmtrstant  party  Mba.II 
Ik-  joined  with  Others  of  tine  Roman  Catholic  party  to  that  jiuqiemc, 
and  for  effecting  that  service. 

Art.  of  Peace  between  the  Hum.  C . ^ txnrd  Lira,  of  Ireland,  1648. 

A wise  ami  thrifty  invention  sun*,  and  well  contriv’d,  And  rightly 
applet  ted  lira  inline*  to  every  man’*  need,  and  according  as  they 
suspect  his  bill  shall  amount  u». 

Tap  lor  » Dunuuirr  front  Papery. 

APPLY/ 

Ap'plicatk, 

Am  .ica'tiox. 

Applicable, 

A/pmcapliskmb, 

Applicability, 

Applicative, 

Ap'plicatorv,  It. 

Ap'pi.If  ATOHY.od/ 

Ap^PLICATORILY, 

Appli'er, 

Appli'kdly, 

Appli'mext, 

Appm'api.b, 

Apfli'axce. 

My  Mmne,  a*  I shall  the  infortne, 

There  ben  yet  of  nn  Oilier  forme 
Of  dedly  vice*  seuen  applied, 

Wlierof  the  herte  is  often  plied 
To  thyng,  wliichc  after  shall  fayas  greeue. 

Gower.  Chi.  A.  book  i. 
Since  lour  will  need*  that  I shall  lour. 

Of  very  force  1 intuit  sent, 

Ami  since  no  rhaunre  may  it  remove, 

Io  wealth  and  in  advenritie, 

I shall  allwav  myaclfe  apply. 

To  serve  and  suffer  parieutJv. 

Wyatt, 

I aay  y*  the  spiritc  dwelleth  in  him  and  lielpeth  him  to  cAtintie 
such  [a  faytliful  man}  a*  long?  a*  the  man  wyll  by  y*  applteng 
of  hya  own  wyll  continue  wvth  the  spiritc. 

SteThas.  More' i Worker,  fol.  540.  c.  2. 
L’ppon  the  nerds  whereof  wyth  the  good  lielpe  of  goddes  grace, 
there  springeth  after  in  the  good  and  well  appliable  wyll  of  man, 
y*  fniit  of  credence  and  beliefc  whych  titei  giuc  vnto  Christen  ca- 
tliolykr  churcUc. 

Id.  fol.  70%.  c.  2 

The  rigbteoiiane**,  whereby  we  stand  just  before  our  God,  is 
not  merely  another’*  : it  is,  by  application,  ours. 

Up.  Halt'*  Temptation s Repelled. 
This  more  mystical  sense,  which  wr  are  now  a rendering,  of 
the  Seven  Churches,  doth  not  at  all  clash  with  the  literal  sense  of 


Applied,  ad,  and  plico,  from 
the  Greek  to  knit  toge- 

ther, to  tie 

To  bind  to  ; to  put,  place,  or 
by  uear  to  j to  bend  or  incline 
to. 

To  direct  the  attention,  to 
fix  the  thoughts,  to  persist  in, 
to  constantly  employ  or  be  at 
work. 


the  same,  nor  exclude  that  useful  applicability  of  them  for  the  re  APPLY 

proof  or  praise  of  any  churches.  

More,  mi  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  2.  APPOGlA- 

Thc  several  head*  nr  uses  we  a nr  la  insist  upon,  must  not  here  TLRA. 
be  handled  in  a general  national  way,  as  in  the  doctrinal  part*  ; *■  — , - 

but  in  such  a home  and  apphratary  manner,  a*  may  hare  some 
peculiar  reference  unto  the  bearer*. 

Illlkin' s Ecclesiastes. 

All  these  brine  practical,  will  of  Utemselrea  be  sufficient  use  to 
tlie  doctrines,  and  need  no  other  appUcatery  but  a plain  exhorta- 
tion. 

Taylor’s  Sermons. 

Isa.  Tliere  spake  my  brother . there  my  father's  grave 
Did  utter  forth  a voice.  Ye*,  thou  must  dir  : 

Thou  art  too  noble,  to  ctmscrue  a life 
In  base  appliances. 

Shakespeare’ i Mm.  far  Men.  act  111.  a.  I. 

At  each  behind 

A aernph  stood,  and  in  his  hand  u reed 

Stood  waring  tipt  with  fire  ; while  we,  »a*pen*r. 

Collected  stood  within  onr  thought*  amus'd 
Not  long ; for  sudden  all  at  once  tlielr  reeds 
Put  forth,  and  to  a narrow  rent  applied 
With  nicest  touch. 

Miltons  Par.  Lott,  book  vi. 

Religion*  and  pious  actions  are  more  liable  to  superstition  to  lie 
committed  in  them,  than  cominun,  civil  or  ordinary  actions  be  ; 
nay,  all  •iipenditkm  whatsoever  rcflccteth  upon  reli|non.  It  is 
not  hut  in  such  art*  as  be  of  themselves,  or  appliedly,  arts  of  reli- 
gion and  piety. 

Montague,  App.  to  fees.  p.  267. 

\V.  Si.v  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? this  play  is  a hitter  play. 

H.  Co*d.  Why,  sir,  'tin  neither  satire  nor  moral ; out  the  mere 
pn'Mvec  of  an  history  ; yet  tliere  are  a sort  of  discontented  rren* 
tore*  that  bear  a mingles*  envy  to  great  one*,  and  these  will  wrest 
the  doing*  of  any  man  to  their  base,  malisciou*  appliment. 

M*nt on*  Malcontent.  Induction. 

The  word  maistre  was  a word  of  high  esteem  in  former  limes 
among  the  French,  and  appliable  to  noblemen  and  others  in  high 
liflice  only. 

How  elf  t Letters. 

He  that  applied  the  words  of  any  language  to  ideas  different  to 
those  to  which  line  common  use  of  that  country  applies  llirm,  how- 
ever his  own  understanding  may  l>e  filled  with  truth  and  light,  will 
not  by  wich  words  lie  able  to  convey  much  of  it  to  others,  without 
defining  his  term*. 

I xt (he's  Essay  on  Human  Understanding. 

The  art  of  faith  is  npplieated  to  tlic  object  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  it. 

Pearson  an  the  Creed,  Art.  ix. 

Tlic  directive  command  for  counsel  is  in  the  understanding, 
and  the  applicative  command  for  putting  in  execution  is  the  will. 

HrnmhaU  against  Hobbes. 

The  knowledge  of  salts  may  possibly,  hy  that  little  part  which 
we  have  already  delivered  to  its  applumblcness,  be  of  use  in  natu- 
ral philosophy. 

Hoyle. 

How  necessary  is  it  to  examine  scrupulously  the  application  of 
every  figure,  that  wc  may  not  lie  imposed  on  by  false  appearances » 

IMingbroke's  Essay  on  Human  Knowledge, 

The  word*  which  St.  Paul  *pake  with  reference  to  the  .lews  in 
particular,  are  justly  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  mankind  in 
general,  there  is  none  righteous. 

Mason.  On  Self  Knowledge. 

Faith  is  Uierefure  said  to  justify,  that  is  instrumental!*'  or  appli- 
catorily , 

Montagu,  A ftp.  to  Cat.  p.  |*M. 

Whoever  discharges  the  duty  thus,  with  a view  to  Scripture, 
which  is  the  rule  in  this  caae, — and  to  reason,  which  is  the  applirr 
of  this  rule  in  all  cases, — need  not  fear  he  will  hare  what  the  pro- 
phet calls,  " rejoicing  in  himself.” 

Sterne’s  Sermons. 

APPOGIATURA,  a leaning  note  in  Music,  from 
appoginre,  to  lean  upon,  is  a small  additional  note  of 
embellishment  added  to  a melody,  which  is  not  sup- 
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APPOGIA-  po«ed  to  occupy  any  portion  of  time,  a bur  appearing 
TTJRA.  complete  without  it ; but  the  time  which  is  given  to 
APPOINT  this  little  note  is  subtracted  from  the  time  belonging 
/ to  the  note  which  precedes. 

APPOINT,  1 Fr.  appoincter,  appolnter  5 from 

AiWintrh,  >thc  L:it.  ad,  punrtum,  to  a point. 

Aprotsr'liRNT.  J To  point,  or  bring  to  a point ; 
to  point  out,  to  fix  or  establish  a point ; to  provide  or 
furnish  at  all  points. 

To  fix,  settle,  or  agree  upon  a precise  point  of  time 
or  place. 

To  fix,  settle,  or  establish,  to  provide  or  furnish. 

Tlunigh  suche  an  happe  of  lone  astertr, 

Yet  thuld  lw  not  npoymte  his  herte 
With  Jelonsic,  uf  that  is  wrought : 

Hut  feigiur,  as  though  be  wist  it  nought. 

Gower.  Cm.  book  t. 
Hut  anilides,  betwlx  erncst  and  game, 

Hi*  at  tin*  last  appointed  liiin  on  on. 

Anil  let  nil  i alter  from  hW  herte  gun, 

Ami  chocs  hire  of  his  owco  auctoritrr. 

For  love  is  Mind  all  day,  and  may  not  see. 

Chancer.  The  Marckassntes  Tale,  r.  i.  p.  386. 

Out  of  the  akie  try  the  dark  night  there  fell 
A biasing  sternc,  dragging  a brand  or  flame  ; 

Which  with  much  light  eliding  on  the  hou*c  top. 

In  the  forest  of  Ida  hid  her  bcamra  : 

The  which  full  bright  cr mlleing  a furrow  shone, 

By  a long  tract  appointing  vs  live  way. 

•twrrfy  Anuria,  book  ii. 

The  physician*  uf  the  bod  yes,  haue  pmctycUuwr*,  and  potvenryr* 
tbnt  done  ininistre  theyr  arte  vmler  tbeyin ; and  tbeinselfra  are 
the  preservin'™  and  appoynctrr • what  it  is  that  must,*  be  ireuen  to 
the  sveke : mi  ChrvMc  alone  it  is  and  none  els,  tluit  hath  pre- 
scribed the  medicine  of  euerlastvug  aaluariou. 

Udali.  Prrf.  to  Lake. 

Uni*  hiiuyng  lost  hr  tbnt  ship  both  money,  hi*  copers  and 
tvme,  he  mine  in  another  ahippe  to  HamUii-nogli,  where  at  his 
appointment  M.  Couerdnle  taryed  forhym,and  helped  hym  in  the 
trnuslatyng  of  the  whole  tine  IkxjV.cs  of  Moses. 

r/u  Lift  of  Wm.  Tyndall. 

Whan  the  Danis  perrcyuyil  [this  tonne]  shulde  he  wonne,  they 
refusyd  the  towne,  and  (none  the  towre,  or  castell,  and  defetnlyd  it 
in  m>  slmnge  miinrr,  that  tliev  held  it  tyll  a peace  or  ap^yntement 
was  cuncludvd  atweenc  the  ii  kyuge*  arid  them. 

Fabyan,  p.  163. 

Sam.  Appoint  not  heavenly  disposition.  Father, 

Nothing  of  all  these  evil*  hath  hefall'n  me 
But  justly  ; I myself  have  brought  them  on. 

Sole  Author  I,  sole  cause. 

k/ilto i«.  Sam.  Agon. 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  nr  mind 
Appointed,  wbirh  declares  his  d'giiitv. 

And  the  regard  of  Heaven  oq  all  UU  wuys  ; 

While  other  uniinals  inactive  range. 

And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  aernunt. 

Milton  a far.  /.at/,  hook  ir. 

-This  dertues  me  to  intrente  yon. 

That  presently  you  take  vour  way  for  home, 

And  rather  muse  tlien  aske  vhy  1 intrrate  you. 

For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  see  me. 

And  my  appointment*  luuic  in  them  a need*, 

Grrater  Ilian  ahewe*  it  arlfe  at  tbe  flr*.t  view. 

Sknkrtpeere  * Alfa  Well  that  t.ndt  Well,  act.  ii. 

God  desires,  that  in  his  church,  knowledge  and  piety,  peace 
and  charily,  and  good  order  should  grow  anil  flourish ; to  which 
purposes  he  hath  appointed  teachers  to  instruct,  and  governors  to 
watch  orer  his  people. 

/tar run'1  a Seruiont. 

He  [Ron vigny]  had  the  appointments  of  an  Ambassador,  hut 
would  not  take  the  character,  that  he  might  not  have  a chapel,  and 
mass  said  in  it. 

Darnel's  Own  Timet. 


Low  at  his  feet,  in  pomp  display'd,  APPOINT. 

The  world's  collected  wealth  wa*  laid  ; — 

VVIhtv  hags  of  mamuion,  pil’d  around.  APPOSE- 

And  ebrsta  on  chests,  o'enrhrlm'd  the  ground,  v v ■■ ' 

With  hills,  boiuls,  parchments,  the  appointee  a 
Of  dosrvries,  settlements,  and  jointures. 

Brooke' a Fables. 

A foreign  minister  should  be  n most  exart  rconomist ; an  cx- 
nar  prnportioncii  to  his  appointments  and  fortune  is  necessary  ; 
t,  on  the  other  hand,  debt  i*  Inevitable  ruin  to  him. 

Chesterfield' a Mitriisu. 

Appointment  used  to  express  a portion  or  salary,  is 
a French  term,  and  borrowed  from  that  language  only 
since  a few  years. 

In  Law  the  word  appointment  is  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  a bequest.  See  Black.  Com.  book  ii. 
vol.  ii.  p.  370.  • 

APFOK'TION,  1 Fr.  apportion ner;  from  the 
AproaVtovATCNKSK.  5 Lit.  ad,  and  |M»rti»,  (quasi 
part  in,  says  Vossius,)  from  pars,  a part  or  share. 

To  part,  to  share  ; to  divide  into  portions,  to  allot 
the  portion,  jmrt  or  share. 

A man  ran not  do  all  the  particulars  of  rejumlancr  fur  every  *in ; 
but  out  of  the  general  hatred  of  sin  picks  out  some  special  in* 
stance* , and  apportions  them  to  his  special  sins  ; as  to  acts  of  on- 
cleanest  be  oppose*  acts  of  severity,  to  inicmpcraMe  be  opposes 
fatting. 

Taylor' t Doct.  and  Prac.  of  Repentance. 

God  having  placed  us  in  our  station,  he  having  apportioned  to 
us  our  task,  wc  being  in  transaction  of  our  business  his  servant*, 
wp  do  owe  to  him  that  necessary  property  of  good  sen1  ants,  with- 
out which  fidelity  cannot  sulmUt. 

Harrow' s Sermons. 

There  is  not  a surer  evidence  and  criterion,  by  which  to  dis- 
cern the  great  excellency  of  moderation  in  that  hook,  and  so  the 
apportu.ua tenets  of  it  (the  Knglish  Liturgy} , to  the  end  to  which 
it  was  designed,  than  the  experience  of  these  so  mntrary  fates 
which  it  biiili  constantly  undergone,  betwixt  the  persecutors  on 
both  ext  ream  parts. 

Hammond,  Prrf.  to  View  of  Ike  .Vor  Directory. 

APPO'SE,  or)  I believe,  says  Skinner,  for  op- 
Arost/  / pose.  Junius  thinks  the  same. 

The  French  apposer  is  very  differently  applied.  To 
oppose  or  object,  by  question  or  interrogation  } to 
question,  to  examine. 

What  bee  the  two,  tell  on  quad  hee  ? 

My  father  this  is  one,  tluit  slice 
Cnmmandctli  me  my  BMKltliC  to  close, 

And  that  1 shulde  hir  nought  oppose 
In  loue. 

Gon  er.  Conf.  Am.  book  L p.  27. 

May  I not  axe  a libel,  sin*  Sompnonr, 

And  answer*  thcr  by  my  pnwurntonr. 

To  swichc  thing  as  men  wold  appoten  men  ? 

Chancer.  The  Freer*  Tale , r.  i.  p.  289. 

One  of  the  Clerke’s  answered  ; — * Syr,  he  said  right  now,  that 
this  certification  that  came  to  you  fro  Shrewbbrry  is  untrewlr 
forged  acainst  hvm ; therefore,  syr,  appose  you  hym  now  here  hi 
all  the  point!*  which  ar  certified  agrinst  hym.  and  so  ire  shall  bearr 
of  Ida  owtie  raoulhe  his  answers,  and  witness  them.’ 

Howretf  s State  Trials,  r.  1.  p.  191.  Trial  of  Thorpe  for  l/creteyt. 

Do  not  thv  very  Mahometan  vassals  tell  thee,  that  the  same 
power,  which  made  man,  ran  as  well  restore  him  ? And  can's* 
thou  be  other  tlian  apposed  with  the  question  of  that  Jew,  who 
asked,  whether  it  were  more  possible  to  make  a man's  body  of 
water  or  of  earth  ? All  thing*  are  alike  to  on  infinite  power. 

Haifa  Satan's  Fiery  //arts  Quenched. 

I luitie  scene  her  [Edgrlha],  (said  Ingulpbusl  often,  when 
bring  yet  but  a bole,  I came  to  are  my  father,  dwelling  in  the 
King's  Court.  And  often,  rumming  from  school?,  when  I mette 
her,  slice  would  appose  uice  touching  inv  learning  and  k*M>n,  and 
falling  from  gratntner  to  logicke,  wherein  she  luul  some  know* 
ledge,  would  subtilly  conclude  an  argument  with  me. 

S tun's  Chronicle. 
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APPO- 

SITE. 


APPOSITE,  Appono,  appositum,  to  place 
Ap'positf.ly,  / near  to  ; from  tid,  and  pono,  to 
Ap'potiTKNBKM,  Vput  or  place. 

Apposi'hon,  V Put  or  placed  near  to;  fitted, 
Appob'itivk.  ' adapted,  suited. 

Tim  fool  took  away  my  lord  in  tin-  mask  : *tww  apposite. 

Uirton'i  .Inatomy  of  Melancholy, 

Tim  ditty  of  thanksgiving  «vra<  to  be  8 duty  of  n more  noble 
nature  tluui  even  p raver  iUclf,  because  it  answer*  more  appositely 
and  closet v to  tbc  noblest  end  in  tbe  world  \ namely,  the  (dory  of 
(rod,  which  certainly  u a more  ultimate  nod  noble  end  than  even 
tbc  very  good  of  tbe  creature. 

llalct  Content  plat  font. 


They  perceived  that  many  tbinges  might  not  bee  done  without 
the  presence  of  the  Kings,  ns  well  for  Urn  apposition  of  their  seitlcs 
fur  llm  ratifying  of  Urn  armies  of  tills  peare,  as  for  the  eolrmnixa- 
tion  of  the  matrimonie. 

Stow’*  Chronicle*. 


Tl»e  word*  in  tbe  parenthesis  being  only  apporitirc  to  t!»e  wortls 
going  immediately  before. 

Knatchbnlt.  Tr.  p.  45. 

The  appositene**  of  nur  Saviour’s  answer,  in  relation  to  the 
person*  who  made  the  enquiry,  is  what  we  are  next  to  consider. 

fitter  bury'*  Sermon*. 


From  tl»e  mixture  of  English  and  Indian  diameters,  [in  Mr. 
West's  picture],  and  a variety  of  apposite  appendages,  the  story  U 
not  only  well  told  ; hut,  as  every  picturesque  story  should  be  told, 
it  la  obvious  at  sight. 

Gilpin' • Tour  to  the  l Atkr*  nf  Cumberland,  ifc. 

The  remaining  clause  being  added,  to  use  a grammatical  term, 
by  apportion  to  aomr  word  preceding ; or  coming  in  as  an  ad- 
junct, or  circumstance  depending  on  the  former  part,  and  com- 
pleting llie  sentence. 

Lou'th '*  haiah.  Preliminary  Hit. 

APOSTIL!#.  Fr.  apostille.  It.  pOftilla,  from  po- 
ll ere  ; because  they  arc  placed  (appomintur)  to  the 
text  in  the  margin.  Pono,  posui,  positum,  pnatillum, 
post  ilia.  Menage.  And  Cotgrave  explains  ajHistillc, 
an  answer  unto  n petition  (any  writing)  set  down  in 
the  margin  thereof. 

In  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  lit.  p.  ISO,  arc  the 
Heads  of  the  Charge  against  Robert  Earl  of  Somerset, 
with  “ Apostyles  of  the  King,”  in  the  margin. 

APPRAISE,  or  \ Fr.  apprfcier,  to  set  a price ; 

Appri'sr,  / from  ad,  and  pretium,  a price. 

AppraWk,  V To  set,  or  fix  a price;  to  rate 

Appra'isemkxt,  or  l or  estimate  the  value,  to  np- 

Appri'srment.  y predate. 

The  sequestrators  sent  certain  men  appointed  bjr  them,  whereof 
one  had  been  burnt  in  the  hand  for  the  mark  of  bis  truth,  to  ap- 
prize all  the  goods  that  were  in  tli*  limw:  which  they  accordingly 
executed  with  all  diligent  severity ; not  leuring  w>  much  as  a 
dozen  of  trenchers,  or  my  childrens  pictures,  out  of  tlwir  curious 
inventorv.  Yen,  they  would  have  apprised  our  very  wearing 
clothes,  iiad  not  Alderman  Towley  and  Sheriff  Rnwlry,  to  whom 
I sent  to  require  their  Judgment  concerning  the  ordinance  in  this 
point,  declared  their  opinion  to  the  contrary. 

Up.  Half*  Account  of  Himtrlf. 


By  law  they  (the  purveyors)  ought  to  make  but  one  apprise- 
n tent  by  neighbours  in  tbe  country  ; by  abuse  they  make  a second 
apprisement  at  live  court-gate. 

Bacon.  Speech  touching  Purveyor*. 


The  statute  therefore  granted  this  writ,  (called  an  elegit,  because 
it  is  in  the  choice  or  election  of  the  plaintiff,  whether  be  will  sue 
out  thi*  writ  or  one  of  the  former.)  by  which  tbe  defendant's  goods 
and  chattels  are  not  sold,  hut  only  appraised ; and  all  of  them 
(except  oxen  and  boast*  of  the  plough}  axe  delivered  to  tbc  plain- 
tiff, at  such  reasonable  appraisement  and  price,  in  part  of  satisfac- 
tion of  his  debt. 

lilac k*t one  * Commentariet. 


On  poems  by  their  dictates  writ. 
Critics,  as  sworn  appraiser*  sit, 


And  mere  npholst’rrr*  in  a trice, 

On  gems  and  painting*  set  a price. 

Grrcnt  Spleen . 


APPRECA'TION,  \ Apprcoor,  npprecatum,  to 
Ar'pttKCAToRY.  } pray  to  from  ad,  and  prceor,  (of 
uncertain  etymology)  to  pray,  to  beseech. 

Prayer,  beseeching,  (for  some  blessing,  in  opposi- 
tion to  deprecate,  against  some  evil.) 

'Hie  heathen  Human*  entered  nut  upon  any  public  civil  husinrss, 
without  a solemn  apprecation  of  good  suceeas. 

Itp.  Hail'*  Art  of  I) trine  Meditation. 

If  either  Uw  blessing  or  the  curse  of  a father  go  deeper  with  us, 
than  of  any  other  whatsoever  ; although  Imt  proceeding  from  his 
own  private  affections,  without  any  warrant  from  above;  how 
forcibly  shall  we  esteem  the  (not  so  much  apprrealory,  as  declara- 
tory) benedictions  of  our  spiritual  Father*,  sent  to  n*  out  of 
Heaven  ! Halt’*  Cast*  of  Conscience. 


APPRECIATE,  1 Fr.  apprtfeier,  to  set  a price; 
Appreciation.  j from  ad,  and  pretium,  a price. 

To  set  nr  fix  a price;  to  rate  or  estimate  the  value; 
to  appraise  or  apprise. 

The  holy  Angel*  and  Saints  which  were  before  the  throne,  fell 
down  before  the  Son  of  (bid,  in  way  of  Hdoratiuu  of  him  ; haring 
every  one  of  them  melodious  instruments  for  the  celebration  of 
the  praine,  and  golden  vinla  full  of  sweet  incense ; representing 
both  their  acceptable  thanksgivings,  and  tlicir  general  apprecia- 
tions of  pence  and  welfare  to  the  Church  of  God  upon  the  earth. 

Up,  Hall’s  Paraphrase. 

A sin,  a vice,  a crime,  an*  the  object*  of  theology,  ethics,  and 
jurisprudence.  Whenever  their  judgment*  agree,  they  corrobo- 
rate each  other  ; but  n*  often  a*  they  differ,  a ] undent  legislator 
appreciate t the  guilt  and  punishment  according  to  the  measure  of 
social  injury. 

Gibbon’ i Human  Umpire,  v.  viii. 

In  appreciating  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  the  liooks  arc  to  lie 
combinrd  with  tl»c  Institution.  Paiey’s  Eridence*. 


APPREHE'ND, 

Appreiien'i»kr, 

Apprehensible, 

Apprbiien'siom, 

Apprruen'sivk, 

AfpRKIIKX'mIVBLY, 

ApPHEHEN-'siVENEtsS 

to  hold. 

To  lake  the  meaning: ; to  undcr»tand ; to  conceive ; 
to  suspect;  to  suspect  danger,  to  fear. 


Apprehcndo,  to  take  hold 
of;  from  ad,  prte,  and  hendo, 
(used  in  composition,)  which 
Tooke  derives  from  the  A.  S. 
hent-an,  to  hunt,  catch, 
seize. 

To  take  or  seize,  to  catch. 


When  tlw  Duke  of  Fxceter  heardc,  y*  lib  complices  wer  taken, 
and  hvs  councelkn  apprehended , ami  his  frendea  and  alic*  putte 
in  exeenrion,  he  lamented  hvs  owne  cliauncc,  and  beweptc  the 
mysfortune  of  by*  frendcs. 

Hall.  Henry  the  iiij.  foL  xiv.  c.  I. 

For  he  knew  tlw;  Phurittyi  niyndc*  how  that  they  had  been  a 
great  while  about  in  their  cAucnticle*  and  secrete  cnuncrl*  to  fynde 
sum  occasion  rpon  the  holy  dayc  to  attache  and  apprrhiAe  him. 

I’datt.  John,  c.  vii. 

Par.  This  is  that  hanisht  haughtir  Mountague, 

Tliat  nmrdrcd  my  loues  coxio;  with  wbirh  griefe, 

It  is  supposed  tlsc  fain*  creature  died, 

Ami  here  i*  come  to  do  some  villanou*  xbainc 
To  die  dead  bodies  ; I will  appre  tend  him. 

Slop  thy  vnhalloved  toyle,  vile  Mount  ague  : 

Can  vengeance  be  pursued  further  than  death  ? 
Condemned  valUioe,  I do  apprehend  thee. 

Shakespeare's  Horn,  and  Juliet. 

There  ia  nothing  but  half  a double  handle  ; or  at  least  we  have 
two  hands  to  apprehend  it. 

J.  Taylor.  Holy  Living. 

Can  we  want  obedience  then 

To  him,  or  possibly  his  love  desert, 

Who  form'd  us  from  the  dust,  and  plac'd  as  here 
Full  to  the  utmost  measure  of  what  blu* 

Human  desires  can  seek  or  apprehend. 

Milton’s  Par.  Last , book  v. 
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APPRE- 

HEND. 

APPREN- 

TICE. 


Even  amidst  the  throng  of  thine  apprehenders,  in  the  heat  of 
their  violence,  in  the  hriirlit  of  their  malice,  and  tlane  own  in- 
stant peril  of  death,  thou  heale&t  that  tmneciunnry  ear,  which  bitd 
been  guilty  of  hearing  blasphemies  against  thee. 

Up.  Haiti , Christ  apprehend'd. 


The  Christian**  lies*  faculty  h faith ; hi«  felicity,  therefore, 
coiLMuts  in  those  things,  which  are  nut  pcrccptililc  by  seiue ; not 
fathomable  by  reason,  but  apprehetutblr  by  liis  faith,  which  u the 
evidence  of  tilings  not  seen. 

Haiti  Satan’s  Firry  Tarts  Quenched. 
Ql.  fichinde  the  arras,  hearing  something  stirre, 

He  « hips  his  rapier  out,  ami  cries  a rat,  a rat. 

And  in  bis  braininh  apprrhetuion  kills 
The  vnacene  good  old  man. 

Shahesptare’s  Hamlet. 

————— Let  me  not  line  (quoth  bee) 

After  my  flame  larke*  ojrlc,  tn  be  the  wnuTe 
t if  yonger  Spirits,  whose  apprehrnsiue  senses 
All  but  new  things  disdaine  ; whose  iudgemenLs  are 
iMeerr  fathers  of  their  garments  whose  constancies 
Expire  before  tlieir  fashions  'his  be  wish'd. 

Shakespeare  s Alts  Well  that  ends  Well , act  i. 


My  father  and  mother  fancying  me  then  beautiful],  and  more 
than  ordinarily  apprehensive,  applied  ail  their  cares,  aud  spar'd  no 
cost  to  emproove  me  La  my  education. 

Memoirs  of  Col.  Hutchinson. 

Mad  and  fantastical  men  are  very  apprehensive  of  all  outward 
accidents,  brrausc  tlieir  soul  is  inwardly  empty. 

Haleii  Golden  Remains. 

The  eye  in  children  (which  commonly  let  them  rowleat  plea- 
sure) is  of  enrious  observation,  especially  in  point  of  ducovery ; 
for  it  ioveth  or  hateth  before  we  can  discern  the  heart.  It  assent* 
cth  or  denyeth  befoa*  tlie  tongue : it  resolve th  or  runneth  away 
ltcfore  the  feet : nay,  we  si  tall  often  mark  in  it  a dulnessur  a pore - 
henna  ness,  even  before  the  understanding. 

Wotton’s  Re  maim. 


How  can  he  but  be  nurvesl  willingly  to  serve  God,  who  bath  an 
apprehension  of  God's  such  merciful  design  to  mvc  him  ; of  his 
haring  don*  so  much  in  order  thereto  ? 

Barrow's  Sermons. 


Boling.  Must  1 not  serve  a long  apprenticehood  APPREN- 

To  foreign  passages ; and  in  the  end,  TICE. 

Haring  ray  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else,  v — - J 

Hut  that  l was  a journeyman  of  grief  ? V 

Richard  //.  aft  L SC.  4. 

Al  r.  Now  appears  the  object 

Of  my  apprentic'd  heart : thou  bring'st,  Spinella, 

A welcome  in  a farewell. 

Fonts  Lady's  Trial , act  i.  sc.  1. 

Com.  lie  speaks  like  master  Prartice,  one  that  is 
Hie  child  of  a profession  be  is  rowed  to. 

And  servant  to  the  study  he  hath  taken, 

A pure  apprentice  at  law  ! 

Ben  Junto  ns  Magnetic  l*dp,  act  Hi.  «C.  3. 

Like  as  be  were  ridiculous,  and  worthy  to  be  laughed  at,  who 
should  say,  that  nu  man  ought  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  nare  for 
to  row,  but  be  that  had  been  prentise  to  it;  but  sit  at  tin-  sterne 
and  gutd  the  holme  be  may  who  was  never  taught  it : even  so  he, 
who  umintalncUi,  that  in  some  iuforumr  arts  there  is  required 
apprentisage.  but  for  '.lie  attaining  of  vertue  none  at  all  deserveth 
likewise  to  be  mocked. 

Holland's  Plutarch's  Morals. 

Job.  Graunt  [was]  educated  while  a boy  in  English  learning, 
bound  an  apprentice  to  a haberdasher  of  small  wares,  which  trade 
be  uM*»tly  followed,  tho'  free  of  the  Drapers*  Company. 

Wood’s  Ath.  (Jeon. 

Another  species  of  servants  are  called  apprentices,  (from  np- 
prendre , to  learn,)  ami  are  usually  bound  for  a term  of  years,  by 
deed  indented  or  indentures,  to  serve  tlieir  masters,  and  be  main- 
tained aiul  instructed  by  them. 

Blacks  tone’s  Commentaries. 

So  much  as  the  wildest  savage  is  inferior  to  the  polished  citizen, 
who,  under  the  protection  of  laws,  enjoys  every  convenience  which 
industry  lias  Invented  ; so  much  is  this  citizen  himself  inferior  to 
tbc  man  of  virtue,  and  the  true  philosopher,  who  governs  his 
appetites,  subdues  his  passions,  and  has  learned,  from  reason,  to 
act  a just  value  on  every  pursuit  and  enjoyment.  For  there  is  an 
art  and  apprenticeship  necessary  for  every  other  attainment. 

Hume's  Essays. 


Some  overture*  have  been  made,  by  a third  band,  to  the  book- 
seller, for  the  author’s  altering  those  passages  which  he  thought 
might  require  it ; but  it  seems  the  bookseller  will  not  hear  on  any 
such  thing,  being  apprehensive  it  might  spoil  the  sale  of  the  book. 

Swifts  Tate  of  a Tub.  Apo. 

It  was  once  proposed  to  discriminate  the  slave*  liy  a particular 
habit;  but  it  wiu  justly  apprehended  that  tberr  migld  be  some 
danger  in  acquainting  them  with  their  own  number*. 

Gibbon' i Homan  Empire. 

To  be  anxiously  fearful  what  will  brrmnr  of  us,  and  discontented 
and  pcrplexrd  under  tlie  apprehension  of  future  evils,  whilst  we 
are  in  Uic  hands  and  under  the  care  of  our  Father  who  is  in  hea- 
ven, is  not  to  act  like  children. 

Mason.  On  Self  Knowledge. 

It  may  be  true  perhaps,  that  the  generality  of  the  negro  slaves 
arc  extremely  dull  of  apprehension , and  slow  of  understanding. 

I’ or  tern,  on  the  Civilisation  of  Segro  Slaves. 


Now  from  the  pagr  of  Richardson  bestow 
On  Clementina’*  face  the  lines  of  woe ; 

Or  let  sweet  Harriet’*  livelier  beauty  wear 
The  soul-fraught  eye  and  apprehensive  air. 

Scott's  Huau  on  Painting. 

APPRENTICE,  c.  '* 

Apprentice,  it.  | 

Appren  1-isac.k,  /Lot.  Rpprchcndn,  to  take  hold 

Appkb.vticeiiood,  l0f 
Apprenticeship.  / 


Fr.  appren  ti,  a learner,  from 
r apprendre,  to  learn  ; from  the 


Kntmtife  wrrrn  for  to  sing 
These  birdes,  that  not  mkonning 
Were  of  tbe  craft,  and  a prentise 
But  of  sung  subtill  and  wise. 

Chaucer.  The  Romaunt  af  the  Rose,  fol.  119.  C.  3. 
A lie  kyne  crafty  men.  craven  mede  for  here  aprentys 
Marchaumlute  sad  mede.  mote  nodes  go  to  gederrs. 

The  Vision  of  Peirs  Plouhman,  p.  52. 


Apprentice,  AppnF.vTirr.snip.  A young  person 
bound  by  indenture  to  a tradesman,  who  upon 
certain  covenants  is  to  teach  him  his  trade  or  mys- 
tery. 

By  common  law  no  infant  or  person  under  51  years 
of  age  can  bind  himself  apprentice,  so  as  to  entitle  his 
master  to  an  action  of  covenant ; which  renders  it 
necessary,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  for  some  of 
his  friends  to  be  bound  for  him  ; but  by  the  custom 
of  London  an  infant  unmarried,  and  above  fourteen 
years  of  age,  may  bind  himself  apprentice  to  a free- 
man of  London,  by  indenture  with  proper  covenants; 
which  covenants  by  the  custom  of  London,  are  as 
binding  as  if  he  had  been  full  of  age. 

By  a statute  of  Elizabeth  it  was  enacted  that  no 
person  who  had  not  served  an  apprenticeship  for  se- 
ven years,  or  served  us  an  apprentice,  should  exercise 
any  art,  mystery,  or  manual  occupation  ; this  section 
of  Elizabeth's  act  was  repealed  by  the  54th  (Joo.  III. 
with  a saving  for  the  customs  and  bye-laws  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  of  other  cities,  aud  of  corporations  le- 
gally established. 

The  word  apprenticeship  is  sometimes  employed  to 
denote  the  contract  by  which  an  apprentice  is  bound, 
and  sometimes  the  term  of  his  service.  The  custom 
which  the  word  designates  appears  to  have  been  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  Roman  law ; it  arose  in  modern 
times  out  of  that  system  of  corporal  ions  which  formed 
so  distinguishing  a feature  in  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  middle  ages ; and  became  at  length  the  general  and 
public  law  of  the  land,  both  in  England  and  else- 
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APPREN-  where,  with  respect  to  all  market  towns.  The  prin- 
TICKL  ctple  upon  which  it  was  founded,  is  obviously  the 
~ notion  that  labour  employed  in  mechanical  t fades  re- 
PROACH.  tlu^rcs  n,orc  skill  and  experience  than  are  requisite 
■ __  ^ in  husbandry ; but  the  true  origin  of  the  custom 

would  perhaps  be  found  in  the  interested  policy  of  a 
few  individuals. 

With  respect  to  the  usual  duration  of  apprentice- 
ships, seven  years  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
considered  all  over  Europe  u*  the  prescriptive  ]>eriotf, 
in  all  incorporated  trades,  for  learning  the  several 
arts  which  they  respectively  professed.  Such  incor- 
jMirations  were  called  by  the  latin  name  of  univer- 
sities • and  thus  we  read  in  old  charters  of  undent 
towns,  of  the  university  of  tailors,  the  university  of 

smiths,  Ike.  A similar  principle  of  incorporation 
seems  also  to  have  been  extended  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  to  learning  itself.  Barristers,  in  our  old 
law  books,  arc  called  apprentices,  apprentici  ad  legem, 
though  their  novitiate  extended  to  sixteen  years,  after 
which  they  might  be  called  to  the  state  and  degree  of 
serjeants,  servientes  ad  legem.  And  in  those  learned  in- 
corporations which  are  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Universities,  the  term  of  apprenticeship  was  the  same 
ns  that  prescribed  in  other  arts  ; seven  years  being 
the  period  allotted  for  a student  to  become  a master, 
and  for  entitling  him  to  have  scholars  or  " apprentices” 
under  him.  On  the  policy  of  apprenticeships,  the 
render  inay  ronsult  .Smith's  Health  of  Nations,  b.  i. 
ch.  x. 

APPRTZE,  r.Y  Fr.  nppris  from  apprendre,  to 
Appri'zk,  n . > learn,  to  teach  ; from  the  Lat.  op- 

Appei'sal.  J prehendo,  to  take  hold  of. 

To  learn,  to  teach,  to  inform  ; to  give  notice  or  in- 
formation. 

B<'twrnr  the  life  amt  (telle  I herd* 

Thin  presto*  title  er  I anawerde 
And  than  I prated  him  for  to  nit: 

Ilia  will : nod  I it  wolde  nbeic 
After  tlw  forme  of  his  apprise. 

Gaiter.  Com.  A.  ltook  i. 

But  oucr  this  so  as  1 dare, 

With  all  rajra  herte  I you  tefteche. 

That  ye  me  wolde  enfonue  and  teche. 

What  there  is  more  of  your  apprise 
In  lour,  bIh  well  m otherwise. 

So  tluU  I male  me  rlcaae  shriue.  Id.  lb.  book  v. 

As  we  are  well  apprised,  tliat  nn  judgment  ran  tie  made  of  uncom- 
mon and  remarkable  things  ; mueh  leas  tlint  any  new  nnr*  should 
be  brought  to  light ; unless  the  causes,  and  the  causes  of  the  causes 
of  common  things,  are  justly  examined  and  discovered ; we  are 
nerowarily  obliged  to  receive  the  cummonest  things  of  all,  into 
our  history.  Bacon's  Novum  Organum. 

To  me  her  actions  did  unheeded  die, 

tJr  wen*  remark’d  hut  with  a common  eye ; 

Till  mnrr  appris’d  of  what  the  rumour  said, 

More  1 observ'd  peculiar  in  the  maid. 

Prior  t Solomon,  bonk  ii. 

Since  then  the  expiation  of  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  » a doe- 
trine  not  only  taught  in  the  Gospel  itself,  but  enforced  at*>  by  him 
wbo  came  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  ft ; it  is  evident,  from  the 
rare  taken  to  apprize  tin:  world  of  it  even  before  Christianity  was 
promulgated,  how  important  and  essential  a part  this  must  be  of 
tluU  divine  religion.  Parletus  Lectures. 

APPRO  ACH,  r.  A Fr.  approcher.  It.  approc- 
Appro'ach,  n.  / iare.  Barb.  Lat.  approximnre, 
Apfko'aciiarle,  Vfrom  ad,  and  proximus,  (from 
ArraoAcnia,  Iprope,  propior,  propissimus, 
Amo'tCBNKNT.  Jprossiiuuj*.  proximus.  Vossius.) 
Nearest. 


To  be,  or  come  near  to  ; to  advance  towards. 

Myn  bert  is  full  of  such*  folic. 

That  I mv  self*  mate  not  rhastie 
Whan  I the  ruurt  see  of  Cupide 
Appear  he  vnto  my  Indie  side 
Of  hem,  tliat  lusty  ben  and  fresi.be, 

Though  it  auaile  theui  not  a rosin*. 

Gower.  Can.  A.  book  ii. 

What  man  art  thou  ? quod  he. 

Thou  lokeat,  as  lltou  voidest  findc  an  hare. 

For  ever  upon  the  mound  I arc  thee  stare. 

• ••*»•» 

Apprache  tier*,  and  loke  up  raerily. 

Chaucer.  Prologue  la  Sirr  Thapas,  V.  li.  p.  60. 
Then  like  the  larke  that  past  tl»e  night 
In  heavy  sleep*  with  cares  uppmt : 

Yit  when  slice  spies  the  nteaaaunt  light, 

She  semis  nrcrtt  notes  from  out  hir  brest. 

So  ring  I now  because  I thinkc 

IIow  ioyes  approck,  when  surrowes  shrink*. 

Gascoigne. 

The  to  war  bring  thus  abandoned,  the  French  men  had  the  more 
rasie  approche  to  the  rastell,  wbo  thinking  to  fvnde  quiet  Indgyng 
in  those  vacant  houses,  entered  the  same  without  any  feare. 

Grnfinn,  v.  ii.  p.  559. 

Pbo.  Ynhappy  were  yon  (madam)  ere  I came  : 

Iliit  hv  mv  Coinniing,  I haue  made  you  happy. 

SlL.  By  thy  approach  thou  tuak’st  m«  most  vnhappy. 

<f  ir L.  Aud  me,  when  be  approehrth  to  your  presence. 

Shakespeare's  Tiro  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act  7.  sc.  4. 
Let  its  the  cause*  of  our  fear  condemn. 

Then  death  at  his  approach  we  shall  rontemn. 

Though  to  our  brat  nf  youth  our  age  seems  cold. 

Yet,  when  resolv’d,  it  is  more  brave  and  hold. 

Denham's  Old  Age,  part  iv. 

Seeing  each  part  is  distinct,  ami  hath  proper  bounds  and  limit* 
apart,  the  conjunction*  ami  approchments  of  the  clear  to  that  which 
U dark,  making  a semblance  of  high  and  low.  do  express?  and  re- 
semble the  similitude  of  a figure,  with  eyes  and  lip.. 

HollaniT s Plutarch's  Morals. 

Let  matter  lie  divided  into  the  mbtitest  part*  imaginable,  and 
these  lie  moved  as  swiftly  a*  you  will,  it  is  but  a senseless  and 
stupid  being  still,  and  makes  no  nearer  approach  to  scusc,  per- 
ception, or  vital  energy,  then  it  had  lieforc. 

Hay,  on  Ike  Creation. 

Boyle  observed  him  well,  and  soon  discovered  the  helmet  nnd 
shield  of  Philari*,  his  friend,  both  which  be  bad  lately  with  his  own 
hands  new  polished  and  gilt  rage  sparkled  in  bis  eyes,  and  leav- 
ing bis  pursuit  of  Wotton,  he  furiously  rudted  on  against  this  new 
approaeher. 

Swift's  Battle  of  the  Boohs. 

The  approach  of  summer,  says  our  ljord,  is  not  more  surely  in- 
dicated by  the  first  appearances  of  spring,  than  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  wicked  by  tlie  beginnings  of  vengeance  on  this  impeni- 
tent people. 

Horsley's  Sermons. 

What  a magnificent  preparation  is  this  for  the  great  Founder  of 
our  religion  ! What  an  exalted  iilra  it  mu*t  give  u*  of  his  dignity 
and  importance,  to  have  a furrmnner  and  a liarhinger  such  as  John 
to  proclaim  hi*  approach  to  the  world,  and  call  upon  aft  mankind 
to  attend  to  him. 

Port  cut’s  Lectures. 

He  that  regards  live  welfare  of  others,  should  make  his  virtue 
approachable , tliat  it  may  be  loved  and  copied  ; and  he  that  con- 
sider* the  wants  which  every  man  feels,  or  will  feel,  of  external 
assistance,  must  rather  wish  to  be  surrounded  by  thnse  that  love 
him,  than  tiy  those  that  admire  his  excellencies,  or  solicit  bis 
favours. 

Johnson's  Rambler,  No.  72. 

AP  PROBATE,  r.  'j  Approbo,  to  approve  ; from 
Afpboba'tiom,  >ad,  and  probo,  which  Took* 
Ap'pbobatoxt.  J derives  from  the  A.  S.  prof-inn, 
to  prove,  to  try.  See  Approve. 

To  try,  to  examine,  fully,  satisfactorily  ; to  be  satis- 
fied with;  to  think  or  judge  favourably  of,  to  com- 
mend, to  maintain. 


AP- 
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The  nuM  of  this  batlaill,  curry  man  did  lllowc  and  approbate, 
and  to  the  srttynge  fourth  of  the  same,  promysed  their  Industrie, 
labour,  and  all  that  they  could  make. 

/Ml.  Henry  VII.  fol.  33.  o.  1. 

. The  very  Jewe  in  dede  is  be,  whose  conscience  is  pourirrd  from 
miw,  am/  Lathe  wholly  gruen  hymwlfe  to  Christo  i whirhc  man 
albeit  amonge  men  be  bee  defrauded  of  bis  prayse,  yet  docib  God 
acknowledge  and  approve  him,  whose  approbation  is  peril  te  blisae 
and  saluaeion. 

Vdall.  Roma.  c.  2. 

Or  [woithl  you}  bold  on  your  way  with  a pin  id  ehere  & a glad 
heart,  Chinking  your  selfe  muchc  honored  by  the  lawde  Al  appro- 
bation of  tliat  other  honorable  sort. 

Sir  Thus.  More',  Works,  fol.  1232.  e.  I. 
And  further  oure  sayd  father  beside  his  Ictton  patentee  sealed 
voder  hya  g reate  aeale  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  letters 
approbatory  and  confiriiisciona  of  the  penes  of  bis  realme  and  of 
the  lord**,  cite  sens  and  burgesses  of  the  same  under  bis  ohe- 
dirnro,  all  wlucbc  articles  we  haue  aworoc  to  kepe  rpoo  the  holy 
Euangelistes. 

Halt.  Henry  V.  fol.  72.  C.  2. 
Cl*.  I pre’thee  (Lorio)  doe  uie  this  kinde  seruiee : 

Tliis  day  my  sister  should  the  cloyster  enter, 

And  there  receiue  her  approbation. 

Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state, 

Implore  her,  in  myroicr,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  Hrputir. 

Shakespeare's  Mea.  far  Mea.  act  i.  SC.  3. 

Sin  Tone.  As  thou  draw'st,  swrarc  horrible;  for  it  t-omes  to 
pawe  oft,  that  a terrible  oath,  with  a swajnrcring  accent  sbarpely 
twang'd  off,  riues  manhoode  more  approbation  then  ever  p route 
itaelle  would  nave  earn'd  him. 

Twelfth  Xight,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

He  that  appoints  the  means,  thereby  declares  his  choire  and 
approbation  of  the  end. 

Clarke's  Sermons. 

I am  very  sensible  how  much  nobler  it  is  to  place  the  reward  of 
virtue  in  the  silent  approbation  of  one's  own  breast,  than  in  the 
applauar  of  toe  worliL 

.1 ft  {moth's  Pliny's  Letters. 

APPRO ‘MPT,  c.  Ad,  and  promptus,  from  proum, 
In  bring  out ; to  bring  or  draw  out  ; to  make  ready 
for  use. 

Neither  may  these  pleas  serve  only  to  apprompt  our  invention, 
but  also  to  direct  our  inqniry. 

Bacon,  on  Learning,  book  iL 

A PPROPINQU ATION,  | Appropinqtio,  to  ap- 
Appropin'otk.  Jprouch;  ad  and  propin- 

quc*.  from  proj>e  near.  See  Approach. 

Appropinque  is  Iludibrastick. 

'riiere  are  many  ways  of  our  appropiwjuation  to  God.  This 
people,  saith  God,  draws  nigh  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  hearts 
are  far  from  me.  This  is  an  approach,  that  God  cannot  abide. 

Up.  Hall' s Sermons, 
to  which  l*e  answer’d,  “ Cruel  Fate 
Telia  me  thy  counsel  comes  too  late  ; 

The  clotted  blood  within  my  hose, 

Tliat  from  my  wnunded  body  flows. 

With  mortal  crisis  doth  portend 
My  days  to  appropinque  an  end. 

I am  for  action  now  unfit, 

Either  of  fortitude  or  wiL" 

Butler’s  Hudibras , part  i.  t.  3. 

APPRO'PRE,  - Ad,  and  proprius  j which 
Appropriable,  JVossius  thinks  is  from  prope. 

Appropriate,  v.  f near ; for  all  usually  endca- 
Appro'priatb,  adj.  >vourto  be  near  to  those  things 
Appropriate,  n.  k which  they  possess,  which  are 
Appropriately,  l their  own. 

Appropriation.  To  belong  properly,  parti- 

cularly, exclusively  to } to  allot  or  assign  to  its  pro- 
per or  to  any  particular  purpose,  person,  or  thing. 

YOL.  XVII. 


Wherof  toucheode  this  partie 
is  rhetoric  the  science 

Appropred  to  Uie  ItMtan  1 

\ wurdes  that  beo  reasonable. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  book  vii, 
Hire  .tay  be  an  beire  to  old  ricliesse. 

But  there  may  no  man,  all  men  may  see, 

Hiqnrlh  his  hrire  his  vertuons  noblesse, 

That  is  opproprsrd  vnto  no  degree. 

Slogan  in  Chalmers,  v,  l. 

And  all  the  nrnamentes  that  Nabuchodonoaor  caned  away  from 
Jerusalem  vnto  Rain-Inn,  and  appropriated  vnto  his  awne'teple  : 
these  brought  Cyr’  forth  agnyne,  awl  delyuered  them  to  Zoro babel. 

Bible,  1539.  Fsdras,  book  iii.  c.  6. 
Now  doth  the  scripture  ascribe  both  fayth  it  workra  not  to  vs, 
hut  to  God  only,  to  whom  they  belong  onoly,  and  to  who  they  are 
appropriate,  whose  gifie  they  are,  and  the  proper  worke  of  his 
spirit. 

The  Whole  W&rhet  ofWm.  Tyndal,  fol.  C€.  e.  1. 
Among  many  othrr  thingrs  in  this  king  [Henry  the  Second] 
memorable,  this  is  one  to  be  noted  (folow  it  who  can'  that  lie 
rcignyng,  XXXV.  yerrs,  & hauyng  so  many  warren  with  his  ene- 
mies, yet  lie  newer  put  any  tribute,  impost,  or  Use  vpon  his  sub- 
iertes,  nor  yet  vpon  tl»e  spiritualty,  first  fruitrs,  or  appropriation 
of  benefice*,  bclvke  they  were  not  then  koowen,  but  sure  it  is, 
tJiey  were  not  vsrd. 

Grafton , r.  i. 

If  any  one  shall  look  upon  this  [five]  as  a stable  number,  and 
fitly  appropriable  unto  trees,  as  bodies  of  rest  and  station,  hr  hath 
herein  a great  foundation  in  nature,  who  observing  much  variety 
in  leggvs  and  motive  organs  of  animals,  ax  two,  four,  sis,  eight, 
twelve,  fourteen,  and  more,  hath  passed  over  tire  and  ten,  and 
assigned  them  unto  none,  or  very  few. 

Brown  s Garden  of  Cyrus . 

Ff.M.  If  you  can  neglect 

Your  own  a ppr opr  laments,  but  praising  that 
In  others,  wherein  you  excel  yourself, 

You  shall  be  much  belov’d  there. 

Ford t Lore's  Sacrifice,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

The  Spartans  to  their  highest  magistrate 
The  name  of  Elder  did  appropriate : 

Therefore  his  fame  for  ever  shall  remain, 

How  gallantly  Tarentum  be  did  gain, 

With  vigilant  conduct. 

Denham’s  Old  Age,  part  i. 

We  ought,  by  the  powerful  operation  of  this  grace  in  our  hearts, 
to  find  so  lieavcnlv  an  appropristtion  of  Christ  to  our  soul*,  as  that 
every  believer  may  truly  say,  “ I am  one  with  Christ  Christ  is 
one  with  me." 

Up.  Half  s Christ  Mystical. 

Nek.  First  there  is  the  Neopolitane  prince. 

Por.  I that's  a colt  indeede,  for  he  doth  nothing  hut  folke  of 
his  horse,  and  bee  make*,  it  a great  appropriation  to  his  ownc  good 
parts  that  he  can  shoo  him  hltnselfe. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i. 

Not  only  a simple  heterodox,  but  a very  hard  paradox,  it  will 
aeera,  awl  of  great  absurdity  unto  obstinate  ears,  if  we  say  attrac- 
tion is  unjustly  appropriated  unto  the  load  stone,  and  that  perhaps 
we  speak  not  properly,  when  we  nay  vulgarly  and  appropriat/y  the 
loadstone  drasreth  iron  ; and  yet  herein  we  should  not  want  expe- 
riment and  great  authority. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Krrors. 

In  its  strict  and  appropriate  meaning,  especially  as  applied  to 
our  Saviour's  parables,  it  signifies  a short  narrative  of  some  event 
or  fact,  real  or  fictitious,  in  which  a continued  comparison  is  car- 
ried on  between  sensible  and  spiritual  object* ; and  under  this 
similitude  some  important  doctrine,  moral  or  religious,  is  con- 
veyed and  enfurced. 

Portress's  lectures. 

Those  circumstances  of  the  description  which  are  properly  cha- 
racteristic are  evidently  appropriate  to  some  particular  king,— 
not  common  to  any  and  to  all. 

Horsley's  Sermons. 

A virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a son,  is  a prophecy  a*  appro- 
priate to  Christ's  birth  as  words  can  make  it. 

Gilpin's  Sermons. 
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APPRO-  Appropriation,  in  Law,  denotes  the  annexing 
PRE-  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  to  the  perpetual  use  of 
~ some  religious  house  or  chapter  ; in  the  same  way  as 
impropriation  is  the  annexing  of  a benefice  to  a lay 
~P"~V  ~1""  person  or  corporation.  At  the  dissolution  of  mona- 
steries the  appropriations  of  the  several  parsonages 
which  belonged  to  religious  foundations  of  one  sort  or 
another,  amounted  to  more  than  one  third  of  all  the 
parishes  of  England,  which  by  a special  aet  of  par- 
liament were  all  given  to  the  king ; and  from  these 
particular  benefices  have  sprung  all  the  lay  impro- 
priations now  in  England.  See  Blackttone,  vol.  i p- 
384.’"*lt  is  computed  that  there  are  in  England  38*15 
lay  impropriations. 

APPROVE, 

Arrao'vBDLY, 

Appro'yadle, 

Apfro'val, 

Api’bo'vuuk, 

Approvement, 

ApproVer, 

Appro'op. 

And  hr  this  Mine  rcson  shnln  yr  clepen  tu  youre  conoeil  you  re 
frendrs  that  ben  of  age,  swicbe  as  lion  »evn  nnd  ben  expert  La 
many  thin  ires,  and  bcri  approved  in  couaseullMN*. 

Out un-r.  The  Tale  a f Metibrus,  r.  i*.  p.  88. 


A.  S.  Prof-ian,  to  prove,  to 
try. 

To  try,  to  stand  trial ; to  show 
or  manifest  upon  trial. 

To  think  or  judge  favourably 
to  command . 


I would  not  that  any  man  sliould  admit  my  wordc*  nr  learnyng, 
except  they  will  statute  witb  the  Scripture,  and  be  approved 
thereby- 

J.Fryth , fal.  3.  C.  1. 

Tliat  told  him  all  the  secret  that  they  knewe. 

For  hir  acquaintance  wo*  not  come  of  new ; 

They  weren  his  approver*  prively. 

Chaucer.  The  Ferres  Tale,  V.  i.  p.  279. 


For  If  I forgane  any  thing,  far  yuur  Bakes  fonrauc 
I it,  as  Jesus  Christe  is  my  wilnea  and  approver. 

UdaU.  2 Carim  r.  B. 


Hot.  By  heaven  I cannot  flatter  ■ I dcfic 

The  Tongue*  of  Soother*.  But  a Brarer  place 
In  my  heart’s  loue,  hath  no  man  then  your  Selfc. 
Nay,  tooke  me  to  my  word  ; approve  me  Lxird. 

Henry  tV.  part  i.  act  iv.  sc.  I . 
Lap.  But  I hope  vour  lorshippe  thinkea  not  him  a aouldicr. 
Br.R.  Yes  my  loni,  and  of  veric  valiant  a pproofe. 

AlCs  Well  that  End*  Well,  act  ii. 


As  I gave  yuur  majesty  fore-knowledge  of  my  intention  to  enter 
into  the  church,  and  had  your  gracious  approvement  therein,  so  I 
hold  it  a second  dutle  to  your  majesty,  and  snti»faction  to  myself, 
to  inform  you  likewise  by  mine  own  hand,  both  how  far  I have 
proceeded,  and  upon  what  motives. 

Wotlon’s  Remains. 

Mine  eye*  and  ears  rnn  witnem,  with  what  appro*/ and  applause 
diver*  of  the  Catholics  nival , as  tiny  are  termed,  entertained  the 
new  translated  Liturgy  of  our  Church. 

Up.  Hall't  Censure  af  Travel. 

To  justify  a person  sometime  denotetb  to  approve  him,  or 
esteem  him  juat,  a mental  judgment,  as  it  were,  being  passed 
upon  him. 

Barrow' t Struums. 

When  post  all  offering*  to  Fcrctrian  Jove, 

He  Mara  depos’d  and  arms  to  gowns  made  yield ; 

Successful  councils  did  him  anon  approve 
Ab  fit  for  dose  intrigues  as  open  field. 

Ihy  den's  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

*«  Why  boat  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  prescrib'd 
To  thy  transgression*,  and  disturb'd  the  cliorge 
Of  others,  who  approve  not  to  tronsgresa 
By  thy  example,  but  have  power  and  right 
To  question  thy  hold  entrance  on  this  place." 

Milton's  Par.  Lost,  book  is. 

A testimony  is  of  small  validity  if  deduced  from  men  out  of 


their  own  profession  ; so  if  Lactontius  affirm  the  figure  of  the  APPROVE, 
earth  i»  plain,  or  Austin  himself  deny  there  are  Antipode* ; though 
venerable  fathers  of  tl«  church,  and  ever  to  lie  honoured,  yet  will  APPROX I- 
not  their  authorities  prove  sufficient  to  ground  a belief  thereon.  MATE. 
Whereas,  notwithstanding  solid  reavin  or  confirmed  experience  of . _ __  „ 

any  man,  L*  very  apprenutUe  in  what  profession  soever.  v 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. 

Writing  my  public  letters  to  two  famously  learned  bi»hojw. 

Bishop  Morton  and  Bishop  Dnvinnut ; and  to  two  eminent  and 
approved!#  orthodox  doctors.  Dr.  Prideaux  and  Dr.  l*rimrose, 
pastor  of  llic  French  Church. 

Bp.  Hairs  letter  of  Apology. 

There  Is  besides  in  each  [province  of  China]  a miperintendant, 
sent  more  immediately  fmm  court,  to  inspect  the  course  of  affairs  : 
a censor  of  justice  and  manner*,  without  whose  approval  no  capi- 
tal sentence*  arc  to  he  executed. 

' Sir  Wm.  Temple's  Works. 

On  the  1 1th  of  March,  lfi*>9,  he  [John  Rowe]  was  appointed 
by  act  of  parliament  one  of  the  approvers  of  minister*,  according 
to  the  Presbyterian  way. 

Wood's  Ath.  Or  on. 

To  take  a view  of  the  nature  and  consequence*  of  thing*  or  ac- 
tion*, before  we  reject  or  approve  them,  will  prevent  much  false 
judgment  and  lnd  conduct. 

Mason,  on  Self  Knowledge. 

It  b lawful,  in  short,  as  our  Saviour  expresses  it,  tu  do  well  on 
the  sabbath-day  ; to  preserve  ourselves,  and  to  benefit  our  fcllow- 
creature*.  Thus  far  then  we  may  go,  but  no  farther.  In  other 
respects  the  re*t  of  the  Lord’*  day  is  to  be  observed ; and  those 
very  exception#  which  our  Saviour  makes,  arc  a proof,  tliat  in 
every  other  cose  he  approves  and  sanctions  the  duty  of  resting  on 
the  sabbath-day. 

Par  feus'*  I tt  tores. 

Goddess,  forgive — my  heart,  surpriz’d , o’erflows 
With  filial  fondness  for  the  land  you  bless. 

A*  parent*  to  a child  complacent  deign 
Approrance,  the  celestial  brightness  smiled. 

Thomson's  lAberfy,  part  iv. 

But  there  is  another  specie*  of  ronfraaion,  which  we  read  much 
of  in  our  antient  hooks,  of  a far  more  complicated  kind,  which  is 
called  approvement.  And  that  i*.  when  a person,  indicted  of 
treason  or  fclonv,  and  arrainged  for  the  name,  doth  confess  the 
fact  before  plea  pleaded  ; and  appeals  or  accuses  others,  his  accom- 
plices, in  the  same  crime,  in  order  to  obtain  bb  pardon.  In  tbit 
case  lie  ix  railed  an  approver  or  prover,  and  the  party  appealed  or 
nr  coxed  U called  the  appellee.  Such  approvement  can  only  be  in 
capital  offence*. 

Blacktlonr's  Commentaries. 

Approvra  in  Law,  it  one  that  confesses  felony  com- 
mitted by  himself. 

APPROXIMATE,  c.  \ Ad,  and  pmxinuu,  near- 
Appro'ximatk,  adj.  \ est.  See  Approach. 

Approximation,  To  he  or  come  near  to ; 

Appro'ximaxt.  ) to  approach. 

When  it  is  said  by  Pcrncliux,  and  uaertrd  by  divert  others,  that 
we  are  only  nourished  by  living  bodies,  and  such  aa  are  some  way 
proceeding  from  them,  that  is,  the  fruits,  effects,  parts,  or  seeds 
thereof  they  have  laid  out  an  object  very  agreeable  unto  aasiirtu- 
I lit  ion ; for  these  indeed  are  fit  to  receive  a quick  and  immediate 
conversion,  u hulding  some  community  with  ourselves,  and  con- 
taining approximate  duqioaltiona  unto  animation. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. 

Though  beat  in  the  bodies  of  animals  be  a necessary  instrument 
for  soul  and  life  to  act  by  in  them,  yet  it  i*  a thing  really  distinct 
from  life ; and  a red  hot  iron  hath  not  therefore  any  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  life  than  it  had  before,  nor  the  flame  of  a candle 
than  the  extingulsht  snuff  or  tallow  of  it ; the  difference  between 
them  being  only  in  the  agitation  of  the  Insensible  parts. 

Cudworth's  Intellectual  System. 

To  these  a lead  weight  is  an  eternal  balance  and  keeps  watch  as 
well  as  a couple  of  rvittincU,  inasmuch  as  the  construction  of  them 
was  a curve  line,  approximating  to  a cyrlnid, — if  not  a cycloid 
itself.  Statue’s  Tristram  Shandy. 

Approximations  in  Algebra,  arc  methods  of  conti- 
nually approaching  indefinitely,  nearer  and  nearer,  to 
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APPROXI-  a quantity  sought,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  possibi- 
MATE.  lity  of  even  Arriving  at  it  exactly.  See  Treatise  Al- 
APRON. 

^^0-  > APPU'LSE.  Ad,  pello,  pulsutn  ; to  beat  or  dash  ; 

a beating  or  dashing  against. 

Enquire  whether  the  tide*  in  the  new  and  full  moon,  and  in  the 
equinoxes  prove  high  and  Urge  in  different  part*  of  the  world  at 
nnre  : not  understanding  hr  one*,  the  same  hour ; for  the  hour* 
differ  according  to  the  appulse  of  lb*  waters  to  the  shore* ; but  on 
thr  same  day. 

fiacan't  Physical  Essays. 

(D  and  T)  arc  commonly  framed,  l»y  an  appuUr  or  collision  of 
the  top  of  the  tongue  against  the  teeth  or  upper  gums. 

Wit  kit w,  on  Real  Character,  p.  3€?. 

APODERUS,  in  Zool6gy,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptcra,  family  Curculionites  of  Latrcille, 
Generic  character.  Head  with  a distinct  neck ; 
tibia*  having  a strong  hook  at  the  joints ; antenna; 
terminating  in  a club  formed  of  three  articulations  ; 
body  ovate,  abdomen  quadrate,  rounded  behind  ; la- 
bium corneus,  quadrate,  the  middle  of  the  upper  mar- 
gin emarginutc,  obtusely  unidentate. 

The  larva  of  A.  Coryli  feeds  on  the  Hazel,  the 
leaves  of  which  it  rolls  up  in  a cylinder,  closed  at  both 
ends  for  its  protection. 

APRICOT,  see  Pauses. 

In  Gardening,  apricot  is  a general  name  applied  to  a 
fruit  tree  of  the  plum  kind.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
come  originally  from  Armenia,  and  was  introduced 
into  this  country,  according  to  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  1562. 

The  selection  of  Apricots  which  the  writer  recom- 
mends for  a small  garden,  arc  the  masculine,  the  Ro- 
man, the  orange,  the  Ilrcda,  and  the  Moor  Park ; of 
these  the  Breda  is  the  best  standard. 

APRIL,  the  fourth  month  of  the  year,  from  aperio, 

I open  ; because  the  spring  opens  with  this  month. 

Candida*  aurati*  a pent  cum  eornubu  annum 
Taurus. 

Pirg.  Georg,  j.  ver.  217, 

A PRIORI,  in  Logie,  is  opposed  to  a posteriori ; to 
reason  a priori  is  to  reason  from  causes  to  effects  \ to 
argue  from  effects  to  causes,  is  an  urgument  a poste- 
riori,. In  pure  mathematics  wc  have  examples  of  the 
former  kind  of  reasoning ; in  experimental  science,  of 
the  last. 

A'FRON,  "i  Of  unsettled  etymology.  Minshcw, 
A'fkoned.  J proposes,  afore  one.  $kinuer,  A.  S. 
aforan  ; afore. 

Mr.  Boucher  thinks  it  " may  perhaps  be  derived 
from  nappe,  whence  our  word  naptry 

And  thr  cyrs  of  the  both  were  opened,  and  they  sowed  figne 
lenea  together,  At  in  a.  Sc  tbnnsdun  aprons. 

Bible,  1539.  Genesis,  c.  3. 

And  tees  get  a grein  *cy  apron. 

Ami  wustcute  o*  London  trout) ; 

And  wou  liot  ze  will  be  vaporing 
Quhoneir  ze  gang  la  the  toxin. 

Perry" t Retiyues,  v.  Ui. 

May.  You  houc  made  good  wnrkc, 

Yon,  and  your  apron-men  ; you,  that  stood  so  much  ' 
Vpon  the  voyee  uf  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  Garlirke-rnlm. 

CorioUtmss,  act  ir. 

When  he  hath  found  out  a fig-leaved  apron  that  he  niuld  pat 
an,  or  a cover  fur  hi*  eyes,  that  he  may  not  see  his  own  deformity, 
then  he  fortifies  hi*  error  with  irresolution  nod  inconaideration ; 
and  be  believes  it  became  he  will. 

Taylor's  Sermons.  j 
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Mu,  Gal.  Ha,  ha,  *tis  such  a wasp : it  docs  me  good  now  to  APRON, 
have  her  sting  me,  little  rogue ! _ 

Mas.  Gal.  Now  fie,  how  you  vex  me  ! I cannot  abide  these  AIT. 
apron  husbands ; such  eotqueanc-  <. 

Middleton' i Roaring  Girl. 

Fortune  in  men  ha*  some  small  difference  made, 

One  flaunt*  in  rag*,  one  flutter*  in  brocade ; 

The  colder  apron’d,  and  the  parson  gown'd, 

The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crown'd. 

Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  ep.  iv. 

APSIS,  from  aifrit,  connexio,  in  Astronomy,  is  the 
name  given  to  those  two  points  in  a planet's  orbit, 
which  are  at  the  greatest  and  the  least  distance  from 
the  sun  and  earth.  The  higher  apsis  is  that  which  is 
nearest  the  sun  or  earth,  and  is  the  same  as  the  peri- 
helion, or  perigee.  The  lower  apsis  is  that  which  is 
farthest  from  the  sun  or  earth,  and  is  synonymous, 
with  the  aphelion  or  apogee.  The  line  which  joins 
the  two  apsides  is  called  the  line  of  the  apsides. 

ATT,  c.  -n 

Apt,  adj.  i Apto,  (Greek  mw,)  to  bend,  to  join. 


A'ptitudk,{  Aptus  isdiciturqui  convenienter  alicui 
A'ptly,  / junctus  est.  To  join,  fit,  or  suit ; to 
A'rr.NESi,  V prepare,  to  be  ready,  quick,  dexterous. 
A'mtbe.  / 


A'ftnesi,  y prepare,  to  be  ready,  quick,  dexterous. 
AVtisb.  / 

Brittle  bcautfo,  that  nature  made  so  fraile, 

W’hcrof  the  gift  Is  smalt  and  short  the  season  ; 

Flowring  to  day,  to  morovre  apt  to  fade. 

Surrey. 

Who  wold  here  a swerde  which  nether  to  kutte  oor  to  smvte  is 
nothing  apte. 

The  Exposition  of  Daniel  by  Joy * 

Reiulf  it  with  a pure  and  a charitable  hrrtc,  anil  with  a single 
vie  void  of  almanicr  partial ilee  of  aflerckm  or  of  enuie  . and  thou 
■hall  eopyr  tlierin  surke  ediSyng,  a*  mate  bee  mete  for  thy  state  of 
knoweLagr  and  aptitude,  wliot  euer  it  be. 

Vdatl.  Pref.  to  the  Reader,  v i. 

And  indedc  no  Christian  prince  there  is,  to  whom  the  tuleioa, 
protection,  and  publishyng  of  any  niche  booke*  or  weorke*  a* 
concern*  tlx?  pure  aettyng  foorlli  of  Christ*  and  his  gluwpell  dooeth 
so  aptely  or  so  ducly  appertain*,  a*  to  your  most*  excellent  Maiestee. 

id.  Pref.  to  the  Kynges  Maustcc. 

But  in  my  grower  parte  there  i*  a forrardnea  to  mnnr,  & a cer- 
taine  apt  nr*  themuto,  by  meane*  wlierof  it  comuieth  to  passe,  that 
UwKigii  we  would  well  aud  godly,  yet  doc  wc  the  contrary. 

Id.  Roma,  r.  1L 

Neither  dooe  wc  doubt*  most  gracious  Ltdie,  but  that  a*  the 
prouriilere  of  God  hath  fountHNl  and  aptisrd  your  grace  to  bee  a 
wurtliin  & mete  spouse  for  suche  on  luiinchand,  so  hath  it  hv  a 
special  I elecrkm  deputed  and  preterued  tbe  same  to  *omc  high 
and  notable  benefit*  of  the  oommO  weak,  and  to  bee  an  instru- 
ment* of  his  glorie. 

id.  Pref.  to  Luhe. 

My  father  would  have  me  lcnrnc  Latine , and  I was  *o  apt  ih«t 
I outstrip!  my  brothera  vho  vere  at  school*,  although  my  father's 
chnplainc  that  voa  my  tutor,  ras  a pittifull  dull  fellow. 

Memoirs  of  Col.  Hutchinson. 
Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools, 

Thr  wise  man’s  cumbrance,  if  not  snare;  more  apt 
To  slacken  virtue,  and  abai*  her  edge, 

Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise. 

Milton's  Par.  Reg.  book  ii. 

Love  was  the  aon  of  Loneliness,  begot  in  Paradise  by  that  so- 
ciable and  helpful  aptitude  which  God  implanted  between  man  and 
woman  toward  each  other. 

Milton's  Doctrine  and  Dieipline  of  Divorce. 

Poet.  When  we  for  re  com  pence  hau*  prais'd  the  rild. 

It  Staines  th*  glory  in  that  happy  verse, 

Which  aptly  sing*  the  good. 

Shakespeare's  Ttmon  of  Athens. 

Where  the  mind  and  person  please*  aptly,  there  awne  unsccvm- 
plishment  of  the  body's  delight  mar  be  better  born  with,  than  when 
4 Y 2 
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AIT.  the  imod  hangs  off  in  an  unclosing  disproportion,  though  tl»c  body 
— be  as  it  ought. 

APTENO-  Milton' t Doctrine  and  Diuipltue  of  Divorce. 

DYTES.  VoL.  Hath  bio;  is  it  ended  .*  Our  state  thinks  not  so;  they 
- -i  ' are  Ln  a moat  warlike  jm-paratkm,  and  hope  to  coin  vpon  them,  in 
the  lie  ate  of  their  diuiaum- 

Rom.  Hu*  roaine  blaxc  of  it  u past,  1m t a small  Uringr  would 
make  it  flame  againe.  For  the  nobles  nemr  ao  to  heart,  the 
banishment  of  that  worthy  Coriolaous,  that  Uiry  are  in  a ripe  apt- 
metre,  to  take  al  power  from  the  people,  and  to  plucke  from  them 
their  tribunes  for  euer- 

Skakripearr'  * Corialann*,  act  it. 

ThU  sort  of  flattery  u therefore  more  dangerous,  Idealise  It 
makes  the  temptation  ready  for  mischief,  apted  aud  dressed  witu 
proper,  material,  and  imi table  circumstance*. 

J.  Tap  lot’ t Sermon*. 

I do  beseech  yee,  if  yon  hcarr  mr  luwd, 

Now,  whilst  your  purpled  bands  dr>  rreke  ami  arooakv, 

Fulfill  your  pleasun*.  Line  a thousand  yeerea, 

I shall  not  bode  myselfe  no  apt  to  die. 

Shake  tp* are's  Jmltm  Ctnar,  act  iii. 


Ghokt.  I find*  thee  apt. 

And  duller  should’*!  thou  he  tlian  the  fat  weenie 
That  rots  it  selfe  in  rase,  on  I-ethe  Wharfe, 

Wouid'st  thou  not  ntirre  in  this. 

Skakr  fpraret  Hamlet , act  i-  SC.  3. 

It  ia  true,  that  if  the  affection  or  aptneu  of  the  children  be  ex- 
traordinary, then  it  ia  good  not  to  rows  It. 

fiaron't  Esiay  an  Parent*  and  Children. 
Man  ia  born  with  a faculty  or  capacity  to  know,  though  as  yet 
without  any  actual  knowledge  ; and  the  eye  has  a native  disposi- 
tion and  aptitude  to  perceive  the  light,  when  fitly  offered,  though 
ns  yet  it  never  exercised  any  act  of  vision,  aud  had  do  innate 
images  in  the  womb. 

Black  mart  * Creation.  I*rrf. 

Observations  are  neither  to  be  maile  justly  by  ourselves  nor  to 
be  rightly  chosen  out  of  those  made  by  others,  nor  to  be  aptly  ap- 
plied, without  Uie  assistance  of  reason. 

WalUuton'*  Rrltqion  o f Suture. 

A rock  is  llie  most  apt  image  that  the  material  world  affords  of 
pure  unadulterated  truth. 

Hartley'*  Sermon*. 

AIT,  a town  in  Upper  Provence,  situated  on  the 
river  Calnvon,  anti  now  the  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
nient  in  the  department  of  the  Vaucluse.  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans  it  was  a place  of  considerable  note, 
and  it  still  contains  a number  of  Roman  antiquities. 
Here  are  considerable  manufactures  of  woollen  doth 
and  wax  candles ; ami  a trade  is  carried  on  in  wine 
and  fruit,  particularly  plums.  Population  by  the  last 
returns  46*21.  The  arrondisscuicnt  comprises  the 
eastern  part  of  the  department,  and  has  about  48,800 
inhabitants.  Ten  leagues  N.  of  Aix,  and  lOf  E.  of 
Avignon.  Lon.  5°  28"  E.  Lot.  4.1°  5<y  N. 

APTENODYTES,  from  a priv,  rr^rot,  winged, 
Iv-nj*,  urinator.  Forster  Goiel.  Cuv.  Pinguin  or  Pen- 
guin, Pen.  Lath.  In  Zoology,  a genus  belonging  to 
the  Family  Brachyptercs  ; order  Palmipedes  ; class 
Aves. 

Generic  character : bill  strong,  straight,  more  or 
less  bending  towards  the  point ; wings  very  small,  ap- 
pearing at  first  as  if  covered  with  scales,  but  really 
with  compact  short  thick  feathers,  having  broad  shafts 
pendulous  and  unfit  for  flight ; legs  short  and  thick, 
placed  further  behind  than  in  any  other  bird,  throw- 
ing the  weight  on  the  tarsus,  which  is  very  large  like 
the  sole  of  the  foot  of  a quadruped,  and  containing 
three  bones  to  which  the  anterior  toes  are  connected, 
which  arc  webbed  ; there  is  a loose  toe  behind. 

" ThU  genus  of  birds, " says  I>r.  Latham,  “ seems 
to  hold  the  same  place  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 


world  as  the  hawks  do  in  the  northern,  and  are  by  no  AFTENO- 
mcans  to  be  confounded  one  with  the  other,  however  BYTES, 
authors  may  differ  in  opinion  in  this  respect.  The  '■“’■’V"""* 
Penguin  is  seen  only  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones 
on  that  side  of  the  equator  which  it  frequents ; and 
the  same  is  observed  of  the  hawk  in  the  opposite  la- 
titudes ; and  neither  of  the  genera  has  yet  been  ob- 
served within  the  tropics.'* 

The  anterior  extremities  of  the  penguin  can  hardly 
be  called  wings;  they  are  neither  adnpted  for  flight 
nor  are  they  intended  for  it,  being  solely  employed  by 
the  bird  in  “ rawing  itself  along  with  its  finny  wings 
as  with  oars,”  whilst  the  head  and  neck  only  appear 
out  of  the  water,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  all 
other  birds  which  swim  on  the  surface.  The  feathers 
of  these  birds  are  very  close,  so  that  the  wet  cannot 
penetrate,  and  they  are  generally  extremely  fat, 
whence  the  name  given  to  them  by  the  Dutch,  Pen- 
gouin,  frmn  pinguis  fat,  and  since  employed  as  a ge- 
neric term  by  Pennant  and  Latham.  It  lives  much 
at  sea  and  has  been  found  ns  far  as  seven  hundred 
leagues  from  land  ; it  rarely  comes  on  shore  but  to 
lay  its  eggs,  and  gets  to  its  nest  with  difficulty  by 
crawling  on  its  belly.  For  further  particulars  re- 
specting their  struc  ture  and  classification,  see  Compa- 
rative Anatomy  and  Zoology. 

They  have  been  divided  by  Cuvier  into  three  sub 
genera  from  the  form  of  the  beak. 

A.  Aptenodytes,  Cuv.  the  true  Penguins. 

Beak  slender,  long,  pointed  ; the  upper  mandible 
slightly  arched  towards  the  tip,  covered  with  feathers 
about  one  third  of  its  length  where  the  nostril  is 
placed,  and  from  which  a furrow  extends  to  the  Up. 

A.  Pala^onirn,  Forst.  Gmcl.  Cuv.  le  grand  Manchot 
Buff.  Patagonian  Penguin  Pen.  Is  the  largest  species 
known,  measuring  four  feet  three  inches  in  length, 
and  standing  three  feet  high  ; the  wings  hazel  ; the 
head,  throat,  and  hack  of  the  neck  brown  j the  hack 
ash-coloured,  the  under  parts  quite  white;  on  each 
side  of  the  neck  is  a broad  stripe  of  yellow,  beginning 
from  behind  and  under  the  eye,  and  extending  down 
the  neck,  growing  paler  till  it  is  blended  with  the 
white  on  the  breast ; this  however  is  only  seen  when 
the  neck  is  extended,  for  as  the  bird  generally  sits 
with  the  head  shrugged  between  the  shoulders,  it  ap- 
pears only  as  a thin  necklace.  It  lives  in  lnrge  flocks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  as 
far  as  New'  Guinea,  and  feeds  on  fish,  crabs,  shell- 
fish, &c. 

/3,  Catarrhacies,  Briss.  Cuv.  The  Hopping  Pen- 
guins. 

Beak  strong,  slightly  compressed,  pointed,  rounded 
above,  the  point  a little  bent ; the  furrow  which  ex- 
tends from  the  nostril,  terminates  obliquely  just  above 
the  edge  of  the  lieak. 

A.  Chryswomt,  Forst.  Gmel.  Cuv.  Manchot.  San- 
tem.  Buff.  Hopping  Penguin,  Bong.  Crested  Pen- 
guin, Lath.  As  largo  as  a drake,  black  above, 
white  helow ; over  each  eye  a stripe  of  pale  yel- 
low feathers,  lengthening  into  a crest  on  the  occi- 
put, which  can  be  erected  at  will ; the  bill  is  three 
inches  long,  and  red  with  a dark  furrow  on  either 
side  ; insides  of  n dull  red,  They  inhabit  the  Falkland 
Isles,  Van  Dieinan’s  Land,  and  New  Holland  ; are 
called  Hopping  Penguins  or  Jumping  Jacks,  from  their 
leaping  quite  out  of  the  water  for  three  or  four  feel  on 
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APTRNG-  meeting  with  the  slightest  obstacle,  and  frequently 
BYTES,  without  any  cause,  appearing  to  advance  in  that  man- 
\PCLIA  Der‘  They  arc  very  stupid  birds,  and  will  stand  on 
^ [J,  shore  till  knocked  down  with  a stick  or  taken  by 

4 hand,  ns  is  related  in  Cook’s  Voyages. 

To  these  may  be  added — 

A.  Catarrhactes,  Forst.  Gmel.  Cuv.  Plucton  demersus 
Lin.  le  Gorfon.  Briss.  red  footed  Penguin,  Edw.  Lath. 

A.  Papua,  Forst.  Gmel.  Cuv.  lc  Manchot  papou  Son. 
Papuan  Penguin,  Lath. 

A.  Torquato,  Forst.  Gmel.  Cuv.  le  Manchot  h collier 
de  la  Nouv.  Guin«*e  Son.  Collared  Penguin,  Lath. 

A.  Minor,  Forst.  Gmel.  Cuv.  Small  Penguin,  Cook. 
Little  Penguin,  Lath.  About  the  size  of  a teal ; length 
fifteen  inches. 

Sphenitcus,  Briss.  Cuv.  The  wedgebeaked  Penguins. 

Beak  compressed,  straight,  irregularly  furrowed  at 
the  base ; the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  hooked,  of  the 
lower  truncated ; the  nostrils  in  the  middle  and  un- 
covered. 

A.  Demerta,  Forst.  Gmel.  Cuv.  Diomeden  demersa, 
Lin.  le  Manchot,  Briss.  Cape  Penguin,  Lath.  Size  of  a 
large  duck  ; black  above,  wiiite  below ; the  beak  brown, 
crossed  with  a transverse  yellowish  band  near  the  tip; 
the  male  has  besides  a white  patch  over  the  eye,  a black 
line  extending  down  the  breast  and  along  both  sides. 
This  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  but  hop 
and  flutter  strangely  on  land,  and  if  hunted,  tumble 
perpetually,  and  frequently  run  some  distance,  like  a 
quadruped,  making  use  of  the  wings  instead  of  the  legs 
till  they  can  recover  their  upright  posture,  crying  out 
like  a goose,  but  more  hoarsely.  Sec  Forster's  paper 
in  the  Commentationci  Societatu  Regia;  Scirntiarum 
GoUingemis,vo\.  iii.  Brisson  Ornithologie.  Latham's 
General  Si/nopsis  of  Birds.  Pennant’s  Genera  of  Birds. 
Cuvier  Rtgne  Animal 

APTEItOGYNA,  in  Zoology,  u genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Hymenoptcra,  family  Mutilluria;. 

The  anlennje  are  setaceous,  in  the  male  nearly  the 
length  of  the  body  ; in  the  female  a little  shorter. — 
.Mandibular  arched,  without  teeth. — Maxillary  palpi 
lung. — The  other  characters  similar  to  those  of  the 
genus  Mutilla.  Apterogyna  Olivieri,  tt  native  of 
Arabia. 

AFPl'CHI  FANIJM,  (Ptol.  iv.  4.)  a place  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  in  the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis,  betw  een 
Ptoleinais  and  Cyrcne  ; probably  the  Aptungis  of  St. 
Augustin.  (Epist.  86,  161.) 

APULIA,  or  PUGLIA,  the  common  name  for  the 
country  comprised  in  the  three  Neapolitan  provinces 
of  Bari,  Otranto,  and  Capitanata,  which  extend  along 
the  western  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  That  part  of  Ca- 
pitanata  which  lies  between  the  rivers  OiTanto  und 
Fortorc  is  sometimes  denominated  Puglia  Proper.  It 
has  a level,  and  in  some  purls  a sandy  soil,  with  little 
water.  It  abounds,  however,  in  gardens  and  or- 
chards, vineyards  and  olive  plantations.  But  the 
great  wealth  of  the  country  lies  in  its  pastures,  those 
belonging  to  the  crown  being  so  very  extensive  as  to 
feed  above  a million  of  sheep.  Flocks  of  these  ani- 
mals are  driven  hither  for  fattening  from  various  parts 
of  Italy,  in  particular  from  Abruzzo,  and  are  subject 
to  an  impost  on  entering  the  province,  at  Foggia. 
The  Apulian  wool  is  much  esteemed,  and  is  exported 
to  Venice,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 


APURE,  a large  river  of  South  America,  in  New  APURE 
Granada,  which  has  its  rise  in  one  of  the  ridges  that 
diverge  from  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  pe-  ' mac.* 
netrate  the  Caraceas  in  a north-east  direction  to  the  . 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  mountains  in  which  it  has  its 
source  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Christopher,  a 
dependency  of  the  province  of  Santa  Fc.  The  length 
of  this  river  is  1 70  leagues,  of  which  40  are  from  north- 
east to  south-east,  and  the  remainder  from  west  to 
cast.  It  then  takes  its  course  to  the  south,  to  join 
the  Orinoco;  and  in  its  course  the  volume  of  its  wa- 
ters is  increased  by  a number  of  other  rivers,  of  w hich 
some  are  navigable,  and  the  more  useful,  because, 
after  having  irrigated  a great  part  of  Venezuela,  they 
serve  for  the  conveyance  of  the  produce  which  springs 
from  the  luxuriance  thus  afforded  to  the  soil.  These 
rivers  are  the  Tinaco,  San  Carlos,  Cojeda,  Agunblanca, 
Acarigua,  Areyaruo,  Hospiria,  Abaria,  Portuguesa, 
Guanure,  Tucupido,  Bocono,  Musparro,  La  Yuca, 

St.  Domingo,  Tisnados,  &c.  These  successively  con- 
found their  waters  in  the  immense  plains  of  Vene- 
zuela. Almost  the  whole  of  them  are  united  above 
Santiago,  and  form  a considerable  volume  of  water, 
which,  at  12  leagues  below  that  place,  throws  itself 
into  the  Apure,  at  the  distance  of  20  leagues  to  the 
north  of  the  Orinoco.  This  quantity  of  water  being 
too  much  for  the  bed  of  the  Apure  to  contain,  is  forced 
into  a division  of  many  brunches,  and  so  falls  by  seve- 
ral mouths  into  the  Orinoco.  Its  rush  is  so  violent 
that  the  Orinoco,  although  it  be  a league  in  width, 
resigns  its  current  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the 
water*  of  the  Apure  for  upwards  of  a league.  The 
shock  of  the  two  streams  is  so  violent,  that  it  occa- 
sions a great  agitation  in  the  middle  of  the  river  ; and 
such  dreadful  eddies  and  whirlpools  are  formed,  that 
even  the  crafty  and  dexterous  Indian  has  been  know  n 
to  shudder  at  them.  The  Apure  runs  for  the  space  of 
three  leagues  more,  amicably  with  the  Orinoco, 
though  its  waters  are  still  distinguishable  from  their 
bright  and  crystal  appearance,  uutil  they  become  at 
length  confounded  with  the  dark  stream  of  the  Ori- 
noco. Upon  the  banks  of  the  Apure,  and  its  tributary 
streams,  there  are  numerous  commons,  the  animals 
of  which  are  very  much  esteemed.  They  are  com- 
posed of  beeves,  horses,  ami  mules,  but  principally  of 
the  last.  Their  exportation  is  naturally  by  Guiana, 
on  account  of  the  advantage  afforded  by  the  pastures 
in  that  route  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  All 
that  portion  of  Venezuela,  which  at  the  present  day 
forms  the  new'  province  ofVarinus,  and  all  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  province  of  Venezuela  itself,  arc  in- 
duced, by  the  easy  means  of  conveyance  afforded  by 
the  river,  to  send  their  coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo,  to 
Guiana,  instead  of  carrying  them  on  the  backs  of 
mules  to  Caraceas  or  to  Porto  Cabello,  and  travelling 
100  leagues  in  a country  almost  impassable,  and  in- 
undated by  rivers  that  continually  overflow  their 
banks.  See  Humboldt  s Personal  STarratiee,  vol.  iii. 

APURIMAC,  a large  river,  which  rises  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Abancay,  in  Peru.  It  afterwards  pursues  a 
northerly  course,  passing  through  Cuzco,  and  after 
running  120  leagues  through  the  mountains  of  the 
Andes,  it  enters  the  Amazons  under  the  name  of  the 
Ucayale,  in  such  an  augmented  stream,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  which  is  the  tributary  one.  It  traverses 
the  high  road  which  leads  from  Lima  to  Cuzco,  and 
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other  provinces  of  the  same  ridge.  It  is  crossed  by  u 
bridge  made  of  thongs  or  cords  of  80  yards  long,  and 
3 wide,  at  which  there  is  paid  a toll  for  all  goods 
passing. 

APUS,  or  BIRD  OF  PARADISE,  the  name  of  a 
constellation,  consisting  of  1*2  stars,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

API'S,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  Crustacea, 
order  Entomostraca,  futility  Aspidiotu. 

Generic  character.  Body  soft.  Shell  cnistaceous 
membranaceous,  orbiculo-ovatc,  deeply  emarginate 
behind ; back  carinated  except  the  anterior  part. 
Eyes  two,  inserted  at  the  anterior  a middle  part  of  the 
back,  somewhat  prominent,  slightly  lunate,  conti- 
guous anteriorly. — Antenna;  two,  short,  filiform, 
having  two  articulations,  scarcely  exserted, — Mandi- 
buhe  two,  horny,  transverse — Feet  branchial,  folia- 
ceous,  in  number  about  sixty  pairs,  decreasing  in 
size,  the  lost  less  elongated,  more  rounded  and 
broader  than  the  others  ; tail  elongated,  somewhat 
conical,  truncated  at  the  apex,  consisting  of  numerous 
very  short  articulations.  Two  long  seta.*. 

Monoeultu  dpus  of  Linnean  authors,  is  Apus  Pro- 
ducts of  Latrcillc.  It  is  found  in  stagnant  waters, 
and  after  having  been  left  dry  in  the  summer  by  eva- 
poration, it  revives  on  the  return  of  moisture. 

AQUA,  in  Pharmacy.  This  title  is  given  to  the  va- 
rious distilled  waters,  directed  by  the  Plmrmacop«pms, 
to  Ik*  kept  in  the  shops. 

AQUA  FORTIS,  the  name  by  which  Nitric  Acid  is 
known  in  Commerce  and  the  Arts.  The  refiners 
apply  the  term  double  and  single  to  the  acid  in  two 
different  states  of  dilution,  the  former  containing 
twice  as  much  real  aeid  as  the  later.  For  the  produc- 
tion and  properties  of  this  substance,  see  Art.  Che- 


mistry. 

AQITAMBO,  a country  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa, 
to  the  East  of  the  river  Volta  ; formerly  powerful, 
now  dependent  upon  the  Tonauwas.  It  abounds  in 
gold.  (Bond  itch.) 

AQUAMBOE,  a kingdom  in  the  interior  of  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  immediately  behind  Aipiapiin, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rio  Volta.  It  ex- 
tends 20  miles  along  the  bank  of  that  river,  and  100 
miles  inland.  In  the  time  of  Bosnian  it  was  the  most 
warlike  and  powerful  state  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  all 
the  others  were  its  subjects  or  tributaries  ; even  Acra 
was  a mere  dependency  upon  Aquamboe.  It  appears 
to  have  entirely  lost  this  pre-eminence,  which  now 
indisputably  belongs  to  Ashnntee;  and  the  Aquam- 
boans  are  satisfied  if  they  can  maintain  their  own  in- 
dependence. The  king  exercises  the  most  absolute 
authority  over  his  subjects,  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
saying,  that  in  Aquamboe  there  are  only  two  classes, 
the  royal  family  ami  their  slaves.  Although  the 
country  is  fertile,  the  people  are  not  so  industrious  as 
in  Aquapim,  and  scarcely  supply  themselves  with 
grain. 

AQUAPIM,  a kingdom  in  the  interior  of  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  immediately  behind  Acra,  and  to  the 
west  of  the  Fantee  country.  For  beauty  and  fertility 
it  is  said  scarcely  to  have  its  equal  in  the  world.  It 
consists  of  mountains  covered  with  wood,  interspersed 
with  valleys  of  the  most  luxuriant  fruitfulness.  The 
towns  and  villages,  seventeen  in  number,  being  situ- 
ated on  the  lops  of  the  hills,  add  greutly  to  the  beauty 
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of  the  scenery.  Aquapim,  before  the  late  war,  was 
the  granary  of  the  surrounding  countries.  Sugnr 
canes  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  but  are  destroyed  by 
ants,  which  abound  every  where.  The  government  is 
an  absolute  monarchy,  und  the  people  pay  the  most 1 
implicit  obedience  to  the  sovereign.  They  arc  of  the 
middle  size,  neat  in  their  persons,  of  good  natural 
parts,  and  particularly  polite  and  kind  to  Europeans. 
Agriculture  is  almost  their  sole  employment,  nnd  their 
exports  consist  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  fur  which 
they  receive  in  return  salt,  dried  fish,  gunpowder,  iron, 
guns,  and  cotton  manufactures. 

Aquapim,  a country  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa, 
east  of  Assin  and  Akim,  the  rnpitnl  of  w hich  is  Akro- 
pons.  It  is  subject  to  the  Ashantis.  (Bowditch.) 

AQUA  REGIA,  a name  given  by  the  Alchemists 
to  the  combination  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  which 
they  found  formed  the  only  solvent  of  gold,  by  them 
considered  the  king  of  metals.  See  Art.  Chkmistky. 

AQUARIUS,  Is  the  name  of  the  eleventh  sign  of 
the  Zodiac,  emblematical  of  the  rainy  season.  The 
constellation  of  the  same  name  contains  108  stars,  in 
the  Britannic  Catalogue,  and  1 19  in  that  published  at 
Berlin. 


AQU.VTICK, 

AqiVtical, 

Aqua'tilr, 

A'qukoub. 


} 


Aqua,  water ; applied  to  that 
which  dwells  or  grows  on  water, 
watery. 


aqua- 

pim 


AQUA- 
TINT A. 


There  is  » treatise  of  Aristotle  extant,  wherein  he  pi.t'cth  don  s 
foure  kinds  of  animals,  to  wit,  terrestrial,  aquattmll,  volatile, 
ami  r celestial. 

Holland' i Plutarch. 

Hereby  I andmtaad  the  aqaatite,  or  water-frog ; whereof  in 
ditrhe*  nnd  staodiigf  places  we  may  behold  maur  millions  every 
spring  in  England. 

ttrwn'i  Vulgar  Krrort. 

Neither  is  tbc  aqueem*  humor,  as  some  may  supinely  imagine, 
altntrether  useless  nr  unprofitable  as  to  vision;  because,  hy  its 
help,  the  wee*  /ware*  is  sustained,  which  else  would  fall  flat  upon 
the  crystalline  humor. 

Ray'*  Wtidom  of  God. 

Another  cure  of  this  kind  was  experimented  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Major  upon  a goose,  ann.  1670  ; tlie  aqueous  humour  of  both  whoae 
eyes  they  let  out,  so  that  the  ryes  fell,  and  the  goose  became  quite 
blind.  But  without  tlte  use  of  any  medicine,  in  about  two  days 
time,  nature  repaired  the  tratrry  humour  axuin,  tlte  eves  n-tunvrd 
to  their  former  turgenry,  and  the  (n»o*e  was  in  a week  after  pro- 
duced seeing  before  twenty-eight  or  thirty  spectators. 

Drrham ’»  Phytic*-  Theology. 

I might  here  take  notice  of  tlwwc  amphibious  creatures,  which 
we  may  call  aquatic  quadruped*,  the  toes  of  whose  feet  arc  jovuttl 
by  membranes,  as  iu  water  fowls,  for  swimming,  nnd  who  have 
very  small  ears  and  ear-holes,  a*  Uic  cetaceous  fishes  hare  for 
bearing  in  the  water. 

Ray,  am  ike  Creation. 

Aqueous,  the  name  of  one  of  the  humours  of  the 
eye,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  water.  It  fills 
that  purl  of  the  eye  which  lies  between  the  crystalline 
lens  and  the  cornea;  and  is  divided  into  the  untcrior 
and  posterior  chambers,  by  the  iris. 

AQUATINTA,  a method  of  engraving  by  aqua  fort  is, 
the  impressions  from  which  very  much  resemble  draw- 
ings in  Indian  ink.  It  is  effected  in  the  following 
manner  : After  the  intended  figure  is  outlined  by  etch- 
ing or  otherwise,  the  plate  is  covered  all  over  with  a 
ground  of  resin.  Burgundy  pitch,  or  mastic,  dissolved 
in  rectified  spirits  of  wine  ; this  is  done  hy  holding  the 
plate  in  an  inclined  position,  and  pouring  the  above 
composition  over  it.  The  spirit  of  wine  almost  imme- 
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AQUA  diately  evaporates  and  leaves  the  resinous  substance 
T1NTA-  jn  a granulated  state,  equally  dissolved  over  every 
AQUE-  P11'4  The  granulations  thus  produced,  if  examined 
DUCT,  through  a magnifying  glass  will  be  found  extremely 
regular  and  beautiful.  When  the  particles  are  ex- 
tremely minute  and  near  to  each  other,  the  impres- 
sion from  the  plate  appears  to  the  naked  eye  exactly 
like  a wash  of  Indian  ink.  But  when  they  arc  larger, 
the  granulations  appear  more  distinct.  This  powder  or 
granulation,  is  called  the  aquntinta  grain.  The 
plate  is  next  heated  to  make  the  powder  adhere  j and 
In  those  parts  where  a very  strong  shade  is  wanted, 
it  is  scraped  away  j but  where  strong  lights  are 
wanted  a varnish  is  applied.  The  aqua  fortis  properly 
diluted  with  water  is  then  put  on  with  a piece  of  wax, 
as  in  common  etching  or  engraving,  and  by  repeated 
applications  of  this  process,  scraping  where  darker 
shades  are  required,  and  covering  the  light  parts  with 
varnish,  the  final  effect  is  produced. 

Engraving  by  aquatinta  was  invented  by  Le  Prince, 
a French  artist,  by  whom  the  processes  wrere  long  kept 
secret.  It  is  even  said,  that  for  some  time  he  sold  his 
prints,  (which  are  still  reckoned  excellent  specimens,) 
for  drawing*. 

AQUEDUCT,  aqua,  water,  and  daco,  duetuin,  to 
lead. 

That  which  leads  or  guides  the  course  of  water. 

Into  tht*  lonely  tale  our  steps  we  bend, 

I and  inv  wllra  discontented  friend ; 

Hie  marble  enves  and  aqum huts  we  view. 

But  how  ad  lilt 'rate  now  and  different  from  the  true. 

Ihydrn't  Juvenal. 

We  left  the  rond  for  about  half  a mile  to  see  the  sourer*  of  a 
modern  aqueduct.  It  is  entertaining  to  obwrrc  linir  the  little 
■priiur*  and  rills,  that  break  out  of  the  side*  of  tbr  mountain,  are 
frlranM  up,  and  ewmfey'd  tliro’  little  cover'd  rlmniwls  into  the 
main  hollow  of  the  aqueduct.  ^dddUarn’t  Italy. 

The  city  of  Nieodemia,  sir,  hare  expended  three  millions  three 
hundred  and  twenty  nine  >c*trrra,  in  building  an  aquwduct ; which, 
not  answrruig  Utc  intent,  Uie  work*  an*  rntirt'ly  fallen  into  ruins. 

MelmotA't  Pliny'*  KpitlUt, 

Aq  ue duct  or  aqueduct  in  Architecture  or  Hydraulics, 
is  a construction  upon,  or  through,  ail  even  ground, 
for  the  purpose  of  funning  a level  ecu  ml  for  conduct- 
ing water  from  one  place  to  another.  Aqueducts 
were  cither  formed  by  erecting  one  or  several  rows  of 
arcades  across  a valley,  and  mnking  these  arcades 
support  one  or  more  level  canals,  upon  one  or  each  of 
the  ranges  ; or  by  piercing  through  mountains  which 
would  have  interrupted  the  water  course.  They  were 
built  of  stones  or  brick,  and  covered  with  a vaulted 
roof  or  with  flat  stones,  to  shelter  the  water  from  the 
sun  and  rain.  Some  aqueducts  were  paved ; but 
others  conveyed  the  water  through  a natural  channel 
of  clay,  to  reservoirs  or  cnstella  of  lead  or  stone, 
whence  it  was  brought  to  the  houses  by  leaden  pipes. 

Aqueducts  had  also  ponds  disposed  at  certain  dist- 
ances, where  the  sediment  of  the  water  might  be 
deposited.  When  the  water  was  conveyed  under 
ground  there  were  openings  at  about  every  240  feet. 
Some  of  the  Roman  aqueducts  brought  water  from 
the  distance  of  upwards  of  GO  miles,  through  rocks 
and  mountains,  and  over  valleys,  in  places  more  than 
109  feet  high.  The  declivity  of  the  aqueduct,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  was  1 inch  ; and  according  to  Vitruvius 
£ a foot  in  a hundred.  The  principal  aqueducts  now 
remaining  are  Aqua  Virginia,  repaired  by  Pope 
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Paul  IV.j  Aqua  Felici,  constructed  by  Pope  Sextus  V. 
in  the  year  1611,  and  that  built  by  Louis  XIV.  at 
Maintenon,  to  convey  water  from  the  river  Bun  to 
Versailles.  For  an  account  of  Roman  aqueducts,  sre 
Julius  Front inus  De  Aqueductibtu  Urhi*  Horn r.  Mont-  x 
faucon,  vol.  iv.  plate  128.  Plin.  Hist.  Sat.  lib.  36. 
cap.  15.  For  an  account  of  modern  aqueducts,  see 
Phil  Trans,  alritlged,  vol.  i.  p.  594. 

AQU1LA,  a small  isle  off  the  east  coast  of  Minorca. 

It  is  of  a circular  form,  considerably  elevated,  and 
often  proves  dangerous  to  navigators. 

Aquila,  a province  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  Abruzro  Ultra.  The 
chief  town,  Aquila,  is  situated  on  a hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  river  Aterno,  and  is  the  scat  of  the 
governor  and  court  of  judicature  for  the  province. 
The  bishop  is  under  the  immediate  cognizance  of  the 
pope.  The  town  received  considerable  damage  from 
the  earthquakes  in  1*03  and  1*06.  It  is  very  large, 
and  contains,  exclusive  of  the  cathedral,  24  parish 
churches  (whereof  16  are  collegiate),  and  no  less  than 
29  cloisters.  The  country  in  the  environs  abounds  in 
suffron,  from  w hich  the  inhabitants  derive  great  pro- 
fits. Population  13,615,  in  the  year  1800.  50  miles 
S.  E,  of  Rome,  and  93  N.  of  Naples. 

Aquila,  or  the  eagle,  a constellation  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  containing*!  stars. 

AQU  1L ARIA,  a town  of  Africa  Propria  (Cm.  B. 
Civ.  ii.  22.),  not  far  from  Clypea  and  the  Promontory 
Ilcraueiun  } now  Larihuri.  (Shaw’s  Travels.) 

Aquilabia,  in  Botany.  A genus  of  plants,  con- 
taining one  species,  a native  of  Malacca. 

AQLTLEGIA,  in  Botany.  A genus  of  plants,  class 
Polyamiria,  order  Pentagynia.  Generic  character. 
Calyx  none.  Petals  five.  Nectaries  five,  comiculate, 
alternating  with  the  |>etals.  Capsules  live,  distinct. 

One  species  of  this  genus,  t he  common  columbine, 
so  frequently  met  with  in  gardens,  is  a native  of  this 
country. 

AQUILEIA,  a once  famous,  but  now'  decayed  town, 
in  the  Austrian  Littorale,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Versa  and  Torre,  among  the  Lagunes  of  Marano,  a 
few  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Venice.  It  formerly  had 
communication  with  that  gulf  by  a spacious  canal 
constructed  by  the  Romans,  but  now’  dried  'up.  Pre- 
vious to  its  destruction  by  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
in  A.  D.  452,  Aquileia  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  cities  in  the  Roman  empire ; but  since  that 
calamitous  event,  it  has  ranked  no  higher  than  a com- 
mon country  town,  containing  only  a few  scattered 
buildings.  An  attempt  was  indeed  made  to  restore  it 
to  its  former  grandeur  in  176.*,  but  owing  to  the  un- 
healthiness of  the  situation,  and  other  causes,  it  failed 
of  success.  The  marshes  were  at  that  time  drained, 
and  the  canal  partly  cleared,  but  the  proximity  of  Ve- 
nice and  Trieste  prevented  the  town  from  reaching 
any  high  degree  of  commercial  prosperity.  The  po- 
pulation was  given  out  in  1 77«*>.  at  2815,  but  it  has 
since  sunk  so  low’  as  600,  or  even  500.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  assume  the  title  of  noblesse.  Aquileia  is 
now  included  in  the  Louiburdn-Vcnetian  kingdom, 
which  belongs  to  the  House  of  Austria.  20  miles  8. 
of  Friuli.  Lon.  13°  25' E.  Lai.  42®  19^  N. 

A'QUILINE,  Aquila,  an  eagle. 

Like  an  eagle  : arched  and  hooked  like  the  beak  of 
an  eagle. 
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AQUI-  Hi#  no**  vu  ajuiU *e,  hi#  eye*  were  bln*, 

LINK.  Ruddy  hi#  lip*,  and  fresh  and  fair  hU  bur. 

— Jht/dent  Pal.  and  ArtUt. 

ARABIA. 

Hi#  eye*  (wrre;  Hollow,  yet  piercing;  hi*  oo#c  inclined  to  aywi- 
linf,  hi*  heard  neglected  and  mixed  with  grey. 

Ini  rad.  la  1 Mem.  of  Mnrtinu*  5ml. 

Twere  well,  «*jr»  one  saw  erudite,  profound, 

Terribly  arch'd  and  u?«i Unr  lii#  nose, 

And  overbuilt  with  most  impending  brows, 

Twere  well,  could  you  permit  the  world  to  lire 
As  the  world  pleases. 

Cuwprr’t  Task. 

AQUITANIA,  a province  of  Transalpine  Gaul, 
which  wan  divided  into  Aquitania  Pritna,  Secumla, 
and  Tertia ; the  two  first  of  which  were  conquered  by 
Caesar,  and  the  lust  by  his  lieutenant!;.  This  part  of 
France  is  now  called  Guiennc  and  Gascony. 


A R A 


Bouodarir*.  ARABIA,  a vast  Peninsula,  bounded  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  east  and  south,  the  Bed  Sen  on  the 
west,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  north.  The  coun- 
try between  the  two  last  mentioned  seas,  is  almost 
entirely  a desert,  and  is  occupied  by  tribes  who  have 
no  fixed  abode.  This  region,  which  extends  north- 
wurds  to  the  bunks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  westwards 
and  eastwards  to  the  coniines  of  Syria,  and  the 
Arabian  Iriik,  is  entirely  occupied  by  Arab  Tribes, 
and  is  properly,  at  least  in  part,  the  Rocky  Arabia 
(petrani)  of  the  ancients.  The  continual  warfare  and 
wandering  habits  of  these  tribes  will  readily  account 
for  the  different  limits  assigned  to  Arabia  by  different 
ancient  writers  ; (see  Syrian  Desert),  hut  the  most 
convenient  division  is  that  which  would  be  formed 
by  a line  drawn  from  the  head  of  tlie  Arabian  to  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  SO0 
North  Latitude.  The  earlier  Greek  geographers  di- 
vided Arabia  into  two  parts,  the  Happy  and  the  Desert 
(Felix  and  Deserta.)  Ptolemy  adds  a third  division, 
the  Rocky  (Petraea),  and  his  partition  has  been  gene- 
rally followed.  But  the  Arabia  Petrien  of  Ptolemy,  is 
the  southern  part  of  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  and  be- 
yond the  imaginary  limit  of  Arabia  assigned  above. 
Arabia  Felix  contained  the  fertile,  habitable,  regions 
to  the  south  and  west ; Dcserta,  the  barren  countries 
intervening  between  them  and  the  Syrian  Desert. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  this  country  was  Kcdcm, 
the  East,  (Is.  xi.  14.,  Jer.  xlix.  $8.,  Job.  i.  3.)  ; and 
the  Arabians  were  called  Beni  Kcdem,  u Children  of 
the  East  j”  but  it  was  afterwards  named  Aral),  from 
Arahnh,  a desert,  and  this  name  occurs  in  the  later 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  (Ezek.  xxvii.  21.,  2 
Chron.  ix.  14.)  By  the  Arabians  themselves,  their 
country  is  culled  Jezirat-el-flrab,  i.e.  Peninsula  of 
Arabia,  and  by  the  Persians  and  Turks  Arebistan. 
Various  and  fanciful  etymologies  of  this  name  have 
been  given  ; hut  none  is  so  probable  as  that  men- 
tioned nhove,  which  is  applicable  to  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  region  comprehended  within  the  limits 
which  we  have  assigned. 


ARA,  or  the  Altar,  a constellation  in  the  southern  ARA. 
hemisphere,  containing  24  stars.  “ 

ARA  BAH  (ARABAT),  a four-wheeled  tilted  wag- 
gon  with  lattic  ed  windows,  almost  the  only  carnage  v'”"" 
used  by  the  Turks.  Sec  Muradgna  d'Ohsson’s  Em- 
pire Othoman,  tom.  ii.  pi.  84. 

ARABGIR,  a Sanjak  (or  Captaincy)  in  the  Piks- 
halik,  of  Stvas,  producing  a revenue  of  21,000  aspers, 
and  containing  seven  Zlauieh  and  153  Timurs.  Its 
Kaziliks  (jurisdictions)  ure  Egin  and  Shiidi.  The 
town  and  castle  of  Arabgir,  are  two  or  three  miles 
west  of  the  Euphrates  -,  one  day's  journey  east  of 
Divrige,  and  one  south  of  Egin.  A small  stream  runs 
by  Arabgir,  .and  falls  into  the  Euphrates  near  Zilah 
on  its  eastern  hank.  (Jchikn-nuuiik,  <>24. ) 

ARABESQUE,  or  MORESQUE,  a style  of  orna- 
ment in  painting  or  sculpture,  in  which  no  animal  re- 
presentations arc  used. 


B I A. 


The  division  made  by  the  nntivr  geographers,  Dlviainn*. 
appears  to  have  existed  almost  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  to  have  arisen  from  the  physical  distribution  of 
the  country.  Beginning  from  the  southern  and  most 
fertile  jMirt  of  the  Peninsula,  we  have, 

I.  Yemen  (or  Yaman.)  The  happy  Arabia  of  the 
Greeks,  between  the  parallels  of  12  and  18®  N.  Lat., 
and  41°  and  43°  E.  Long.  ; — containing  the  Districts 
of  Tehayim  el  Yemen,  Mahrah,  Hadramniit  and 
Yemen,  properly  so  called, — Sheh'r  is  also  mentioned 
by  Abu  '1-fcd a,  but  belongs  to  the  Tchayiin-cl- 
Yemcn. 

II.  'Hijtiz  (Hedsjas,  Hei'iaa,  Iftiijaz) , a part  of  the 
Rocky  Arabia  of  the  ancients.  This  is  the  holy-land 
of  the  Musselmans,  and  has  been  more  fully  described 
by  the  Arabian  geographers,  than  any  other  part  of 
their  country.  It  contains  the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca 
and  Medinah. 

III.  Nejed  (Nedsjed,  Nadjeii),  lying  between  Hijaz 
and  the  Arabian  Irak,  and  hounded  by  Yemen  on  the 
south ; by  the  Syrian  Desert  on  the  north.  The 
mountains  arc  fertile,  but  the  plains,  like  most  of 
those  in  Arabia,  deficient  in  water.  Its  inhabitants 
are,  for  the  most  part,  wandering  tribes.  (Niebuhr, 

Itetch.  p.  342-3).  At  the  north  western  extremity  of 
Nejed  is  Darftyych,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Wah- 
habis. 

IV.  Yemdmah  or  Aru'd,  to  the  south  west  of  Hijaz. 

V.  El  Ah's  a or  llajar  [or  Hajar"] , ( Iau-Uhi,  Undsjar ; 
lladschar),  to  the  west  of  Bahrein,  between  it  and 
Nejed,  stretching  to  Irak  Arabi  on  the  north,  und 
Oman  on  the  south. 

VI.  Itah'rdn,  yt.  e.,  the  two  Seas).  Islands,  and  a 
sandy  district  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  celebrated  for  their  pearl  fishery. 

VII.  Oman.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula. 

Its  capital  is  Maskat. 

The  whole  Peninsula,  taken  in  the  strictest  sense, 
is  comprehended  between  12^  and  31°  N.  Lat.,  334® 
and  59°  E.  Long.,  measuring  about  IKK)  geographi- 
cal miles  in  its  greatest  length,  and  1150  in  its  greatest 
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ARABIA,  breadth,  from  Cape  Ras-el-h'add  to  the  port 
v— ' of  Jidduh  ; and  forming  on  irregular  triangle,  the 
area  of  which  contains  about  130,000  square 
miles. 

The  whole  of  the  western,  and  a considerable  part 
of  the  other  coasts,  is  a belt  of  sand,  separating  the 
mountains  from  the  sea ; and  though  there  are  no 
alps  or  mountains  of  an  extraordinary  height,  the 
elevation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  is  very 
considerable,  and  sufficient  materially  to  affect  the 
climate.  Frost  and  snow  in  the  night  arc  not  very 
uncommon  in  these  regions,  during  the  winter 
months,  while  the  low,  sandy  plains,  stretching  along 
the  coast  in  the  district  of  Teh&meh,  and  the  barren, 
rocky,  provinces  of  llijaz  and  Nejod,  suffer  the  excess 
of  heat  in  summer,  and  are  deluged  with  torrents  of 
rain  in  winter.  At  Mecca  and  Mokha  particularly, 
the  heat  and  drought  during  the  day  are  such,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  heavy  dews  which  fall  at  night, 
no  vegetation  could  exist.  ( Niebuhr  1.  485.)  The 
seasons,  of  course,  vary  much  in  a country  where  so 
great  a difference  of  elevation  occurs.  In  Yemen,  the 
rains  commence  in  June  and  end  in  September ; at 
Muskat  they  last  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the 
middle  of  February.  The  seasons  therefore  in  Arabia, 
like  the  monsoons  in  India,  are  the  converse  of  each 
other  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Peninsula,  and  this  is 
a strong  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the  central 
deserts  are  an  elevated  plateau,  like  that  between  the 
two  ranges  of  G’hiits  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and 
Coromandel.  The  Nejcd,  or  highland  country,  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  northern  part  is  extremely 
barren,  and  probably  a vast  sandy  plain,  more  or 
less  interspersed  with  naked  rocks ; but  it  is  almost 
entirely  unknowu  j and  is  probably  occupied  by  a 
thin  population  of  wandering  tribes.  Yemen  itself, 
and  all  the  states  or  provinces  dependant  upon  it, 
which  have  been  already  enumerated  as  belonging  to 
that  division  of  Arabia,  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
The  rallies,  hills,  and  in  several  places  even  the  sides 
and  summits  of  the  loftier  mountains  produce  grain, 
especially  Hurrah  (sorghum  vulgarc),  which  is  the 
common  food  in  the  interior  of  Africa  as  well  as 
Arabia,  figs,  dates,  apricots,  pomegranates,  coffee, 
(the  best  is  grown  in  the  district  called  Uddcin),  and 
many  kinds  of  esculent  roots  and  seeds.  A consider- 
able quantity  of  cattle  is  bred,  and  there  is  a vast 
variety  of  the  monkey  tribe  in  the  woods.  Iron, 
lead,  and  copper  are  found  in  various  places  ; but,  as 
Niebuhr  expressly  says,  none  of  the  precious  metals 
for  which  Arabia  is  so  often  celebrated  by  the 
ancients.  Cornelian,  agate,  and  the  onyx,  are  not 
very  uncommonly  found  j and  the  pearl-fishery  on 
the  coast  produces  a considerable  revenue.  The  in- 
habitants of  Yemen  are  all  stationary,  settled  in 
towns  and  villages.  The  same  is  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  greater  part  of  llijaz  and  Oman  ; but  in 
Yemamah,  El-Ah'sa,  Bah 'rein,  and  particularly  Nejed, 
many,  if  not  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
always  encamped,  and  change  their  abode  as  want  of 
fresh  pastures  for  their  cattle,  or  predatory  excur- 
sions, may  lead  them.  The  whole  country  is  divided 
into  petty  9taies,  independant  of  each  other.  Yemen 
is  governed  by  an  absolute  prince,  who  is  called  the 
Imam,  a title  which  implies  guidance  rather  than 
command,  and  is  more  properly  an  ecclesiastical, 
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than  a civil  appellation  ;*  but  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ARABIA 
laws  arc  so  blended  together  in  the  Koran,  that  such 
an  intermixture  of  offices  and  titles  will  be  found  in 
every  mussclman  state.  He  maintains  a small  stand- 
ing army,  and  Niebuhr  estimated  his  revenue  at 
480,000  dollars  (=^80,000.  nearly).  The  different 
districts  or  provinces  of  his  kingdom  are  governed  by 
Dolahs  or  Emirs,  who  have  troops  under  their  com- 
mand, and  collect  the  revenue  for  the  Imam.  Justice 
is  administered  by  the  Kii'dis  or  Judges,  who  are  not 
dependant  upon  the  Dolah.  A brisk  trade  is  carried 
on  by  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen  ; and  at  the  port  of 
Mokha,  they  have  considerable  intercourse  with  the 
Europeans,  particularly  the  English  established  in 
India;  whose  brokers  are  Bunions  (baniyas),  or 
Hindus,  who  pass  a few  years  there,  and  in  other 
ports  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  when  they  have  amassed 
a considerable  sum  of  money  return  home.  There 
are  also  many  Jews  in  every  part  of  Yemen  ; who 
generally  live,  os  in  other  Mohammedan  countries, 
separately  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  province  of  Hijaz,  which  has  Nejed  and 
Yemamah  on  the  eo9t,  Yemen  on  the  south,  and 
the  Syrian  Desert  on  the  uorth,  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Red  Sea.  It  forms  a part  of  the 
Arabia  Petrsea  of  the  ancients.  It  has  its  Tehanmh, 
or  sandy  plain  near  the  sea,  as  well  as  Yemen  } 
but  its  mountains  are  fertile,  and  in  many  places 
torrents  descend  from  them  and  fertilize  the 
plains  below.  It  has,  however,  fewer  productive 
tracts  of  land  than  Yemen,  and  the  central  part  of 
the  northern,  as  well  as  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
Peninsula,  is,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  one  vast 
sandy  desert.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  sta- 
tionary, and  in  the  interior,  governed  by  independant 
Chiefs  or  Sheikhs.  The  towns  on  the  coast,  and  a 
few  others,  are  now  subject  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt ; 
who,  a few  years  ago,  subdued  the  Shertf,  or  Prince, 
of  Mecca,  their  sovereign,  on  account  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Wahhabis.  No  part  of  Arabia  is 
more  frequented  by  strangers  than  this  ; as  the  pilgri- 
mage to  Mecca  annually  brings  many  thousand  stran- 
gers from  every  part  of  the  Mohammedan  world  to 
the  holy  cities ; and  most  of  them  make  it  a trading 
as  well  as  a religious  journey.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Mecca  is  ulso  remarkable  for  producing,  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  that  species  of  Amyris,  from  the 
gum  of  which,  its  celebrated  balsam  is  formed, 

(Bruce’s  Travel t,  Append.)  Near  Khaibar,  there  are 
still,  os  in  the  time  of  Mohammed,  whole  tribes  of 
Jews  : they  are  governed  by  their  awn  Sheikhs. 

The  provinces  of  Bah' rein,  El-Ah'sa,  and  Yemamah 
are  the  least  known  and  the  least  civilized  of  any  part 
of  Arabia.  Some  of  their  inhabitants  are  settled  in 
towns,  but  the  greater  part  are  Bedowins,  or  wander- 
ing shepherds,  who  maintain  themselves  by  the  pro- 
duce of  their  sheep  and  camels.  (See  Bbdowi.vs, 

Syrian  Drsert.)  Oman  is  less  fertile  than  even  the 
'Hijaz,  but  is  more  so  than  the  countries  last  men- 
tioned. It  is  subject  to  a Prince,  commonly  called 
the  Imam  of  Maskat  (orMuskat),  from  the  place  of 
his  residence,  a town  on  the  coast  nearly  at  the 


• So,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  the  Negro  Kings,  who 
bare  embraced  tbe  Mohammedan  religion,  arc  always  called 
Almamjr,  ».  i.,  Al-iraimi : tbe  Imam. 
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ARABIA,  eastern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula.  This  Prince  has 

j— long  been  in  strict  alliance  with  the  English  govern- 
ment at  Bombay,  and  has  more  than  once  been  in- 
debted to  the  assistance  of  our  troops  for  ridding  him 
of  enemies  who  were  too  strong  for  him.  The 
districts  of  Aden,  'Hadramuut,  Shch'r  and  Mahrah, 
which  are  narrow  strips  of  hilly  country,  between  the 
Desert  and  the  Sea,  are  least  known,  though  in  some 
respects  more  interesting  than  any  other  part  of 
Arabia;  for  they  (more  particularly  'Hadr&mnut  and 
Sheh'r),  are  the  original  countries  of  myrrh  and 
frankincense,  and  arc  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
most  ancient  books  of  the  Arabians,  as  well  as  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Had  the  unfortunate  Scctzen  not  fallen 
a victim  to  the  jealousy  and  rnpacity  of  the  JXilah  of 
Mokha,  he  would  probably  have  visited  those  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  enter- 
prising traveller,  properly  qualified,  would  undertake 
to  explore  them. 

Natural  As  a very  large  portion  of  Arabia,  perhaps  two- 

Hbtory.  thirds,  is  entirely  deprived  of  water,  the  soil  must 

necessarily  be  barren  and  burnt  up,  and  except  to  a 
mineralogist,  can  present  few  objects  of  an  interest- 
ing kind.  But  the  mountains  arc  in  many  places 
well  wooded,  and,  together  with  the  vallies  which 
they  enclose,  highly  productive.  Forek&l,  in  the 
small  extent  of  country  which  he  examined,  discovered 
several  new  genera,  and  Seetzen,  had  he  lived  to 
bring  his  treasures  home,  would,  no  doubt,  have 
greatly  added  to  their  number.  'Hodramaut,  Sheh'r, 
Mahrah  and  Oman  have  never  been  visited  by  any 
naturalist.  The  difference  of  elevation,  and  conse- 
quently of  temperature,  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
region,  occasions  a greater  diversity  of  vegetation 
within  a small  space,  than  is  usually  found  under  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude.  Among  those  worthy  of 
notice  may  be  mentioned  the  Ki»di,  or  Pandanus  odo- 
ratissimus,  the  fragrance  of  which  is  celebrated  by 
Arabiau  as  well  as  Indian  writers ; the  Celastms 
edulis,  or  K.iit.  a tree  cultivated  by  the  Arabs,  in 
their  coffee  plantations  ; the  green  leaves  of  which 
arc  chewed  by  them,  ns  the  Indians  chew  the  Betel- 
nut  ; they  are  believed  to  be  a preservative  against  the 
plague.  {FI.  /Egypt.  Arab. p.  (it.)  The  most  valuable 
vegetable  productions  of  Arabia,  are,  however,  the 
Opobalsamum  and  other  species  of  Amyris,  the 
myrrh  and  frankincense,  though  inferior  to  that  from 
Africa  and  India,  and  most  especially  coffee,  (see 
Correa),  which  is  cultivated  with  great  care  on  the 
hills  of  Yemen,  at  uo  great  distance  from  Mokha. 
Their  fruits  arc  figs,  pears,  quinces,  almonds,  filberts, 
peaches,  apricots,  oranges,  lemons,  tamarinds,  dates 
and  cocoa-nuts.  Esculent  vegetables,  such  as  melons, 
gourds,  and  all  the  cucurbitaceous  tribe,  with  a variety 
of  others  less  ^datable  to  Europeans.  Fodder  for 
cattle  is  also  abundant  in  the  woods  and  fertile 
ports  of  the  country ; and  even  the  deserts  pro- 
duce a few  plants,  such  as  the  Avicennia  tomentosa, 
(the  Rack  of  Bruce’s  Trav.  v.  44.),  which  afford  a 
scanty  meal  for  the  camels. 

Of  all  the  quadrupeds  found  in  Arabia,  none  are 
more  celebrated  than  its  horses,  but  as  the  genuine 
breed  is  only  to  be  met  with  among  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  we  shall  reserve  our  account  of  it  for  that 
article  (sec  Syria*  Desert).  An  account  of  the  camel 
also,  which,  next  to  the  horse,  is  the  beast  of  burden 


most  used  by  the  Arabians,  will  come  more  properly  ARABIA, 
under  that  head.  The  oxen  and  cows  are  nearly  of  v— 
the  same  breed  us  those  common  in  India,  and  have  a 
hunch  of  fat  above  their  shoulders.  They  arc  very 
small  and  produce  little  milk  ; their  flesh  also  is  not 
at  ull  to  be  compared  with  European  beef.  There  is 
too  little  water  in  Arabia  for  the  buffalo ; but  goats 
and  sheep  are  abundant,  and  the  milk  of  the  former 
nearly  makes,  up  for  the  dryness  of  the  rows.  Asses 
are  a domestic  animal,  much  used  in  these  countries  j 
and  the  Arabian,  like  the  Egyptian  breed,  is  incom- 
parably Miperior  to  the  small  sluggish  race  predomi- 
nant in  Europe,  and  is  better  suited  for  travelling  in 
that  country  and  climate  than  even  the  horse. 
(Niebuhr,  Besch.  p.  164.)  Mules  do  not  appear  to  be 
so  much  used  here,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Asia. 

Beasts  of  prey  are  found  w herever  the  woods  or  caves 
in  the  mountains  afford  them  a shelter.  Jackals 
(fienut-el-wawi),  and  foxes,  are  the  most  common, 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  hytenas,  lions,  tygers, 
leopards,  and  other  ferocious  animals,  natives  of  tropi- 
cal countries,  are  found  there,  though  Niebuhr  did  not 
meet  with  them.  The  Jerboa  (Yerhufl),  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  rat  or  opossum  species,  is  the  constant 
inhabitant  of  the  sandy  deserts.  These  regions  also 
are  the  favourite  abode  of  the  nntelope,  that  light  and 
elegant  species  of  deer  whic  h supplies  the  Arabian 
poets  with  so  many  metaphors  and  similes. 

Of  birds,  the  Arabs  have  poultry-  in  abundance, 
guinea-fowl  are  found  wild,  and  are  so  common  in 
the  hilly  part  of  Tehiimah,  that  the  boys  knock  them 
down  with  stones,  and  bring  them  to  market.  Pigeons 
are  met  with  in  the  woody  districts.  The  fed-legged 
partridge,  pheasants,  and  hustarda,  (Otis  Hubitfi), 
plovers,  storks,  eagles,  vultures,  and  hawks,  with 
other  common  birds  of  prey,  are  also  usual  in  places 
adapted  to  their  habits. 

Besides  locusts,  the  pests  of  a great  part  of  Asia, 
the  Arabs  have  innumerable  insects,  many  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  described ; and  among  their 
reptiles,  many  serpents  deserving  of  notice  j par- 
ticularly a small  one  called  bethen  or  beten,  about 
a foot  long,  spotted  black  and  white,  about  twice  as 
thick  ns  the  thumb ; the  bite  is  said  to  produce  in- 
stant death.  The  bruised  leaves  of  the  Aristolochia 
sempervirens  (Ghakuh  and  Lefiyyah),  are  considered 
as  an  antidote  for  the  poison  of  serpents,  and  a decoc- 
tion of  it,  as  a preservative  against  the  effects  of  their 
bite. 

The  mountains  in  Arabia  run  parallel  with  its  Mountains 
shores,  one  langc  excepted, xvhich  seems  to  stretch  and  rirera. 
across  from  Bah'rcin  on  the  east,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mecca  on  the  west ; but  the  position  and 
direction  of  these  ranges  is  extremely  uncertain.  They 
are  craggy  and  precipitous,  bastUtir  columns  are  pro- 
bably iound  in  some  places  (Niebuhr  Hcisebrsrh.  I. 

333.)  ; but  gypsum,  schistus,  iron-stone,  and  calcare- 
ous rocks  are  those  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence. 

These  hills  arc,  in  the  rainy  season,  every  where  tra- 
versed by  torrents,  which  are  generally  lost  in  the 
.sand  of  the  plains  below.  Then*  is  scarcely  a stream 
of  any  magnitude  which  reaches  the  tea,-  for  that 
which  is  laid  down  in  our  maps  as  discharging  its 
waters  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  near  Bahrein,  is  sold 
expressly  by  Niebuhr,  to  be  dry  in  Rummer,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  authority  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
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ARABIA,  course  of  the  river  near  Sanftn,  which  puses  through 
v^V^/Hadnunafit>  and  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean  near 
Khaijah.  The  river  marked  Prim  on  the  maps, 
running’  into  the  sea,  near  the  gulf  of  Curia  Muria, 
(*.  e.,  Kkurtan  wa  Murtan),  should  be  written  Terim, 
as  appears  from  Idrisi,  and  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a torrent  (wiidi)  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains. 

Manners  The  natives  of  Arabia,  (we  are  now  speaking  of 
and  ru»-  those  who  are  settled  in  towns  and  villages  ; for  the 
*°BU*  nornnde  tribes,  see  Bkdowiks),  are  of  a middle  stature, 
thin  and  sallow  having  black  eyes  and  hair,  and  thin 
wiry  beards.  They  are  very  abstemious.  Their 
common  food  consists  of  thin  rakes  of  wheaten  or 
durrah  bread,  and  pillau  which  is  made  of  fowl  or 
mutton  boiled  in  rice  ; their  beverage  is  water  and 
coffee,  or  kisher,  a preparation  from  the  husks  of  the 
coffee-beans,  which  is  almost  the  only  luxury  they  in- 
dulged!. They  seldom  transgress  the  law  of  Mohammed 
by  drinking  any  fermented  liquors,  and  never  do  it  in 
public.  The  use  of  tobaceo  is  universal  ; and  they 
often  make  up  for  the  wont  of  intoxicating  liquors,  by 
smoking  h'ushish&h  (hemp-leaves).  (.See  De  Sacy’s 
Chrcstomathie  Arab*  ii.  120.  «'/.)  At  dinner  time 
they  sit  round  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  spread  a cloth 
or  a piece  of  leather  before  them,  place  the  dishes 
upon  it,  and  helping  themselves  with  their  fingers, 
for  they  have  no  knives  and  forks,  they  finish  their 
meal  very  quickly-  This  is  the  custom  among  the 
rich  and  great,  as  well  as  among  the  poor.  Their 
religion  requires  frequent  ablutions,  and  they  are 
naturally  cleanly,  so  that  this  use  of  their  hands  in 
eating  is  not  so  filthy  as  might  he  supposed.  Their 
temperance  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  con- 
stant health  they  usually  enjoy.  Tedious  illnesses  are 
uncommon  among  them,  and  the  worst  disorder  to 
which  they  are  liable  is  the  leprosy,  the  prevalence  of 
which  is  in  a great  measure  owing  to  the  ignorance 
of  their  physicians.  They  arc  extremely  fond  of 
anointing  themselves  ; even  the  poorest  people  do  it 
on  holidays.  Those  who  are  in  good  circumstances, 
are  fond  of  burning  incense,  and  sprinkling  their 
clothes  with  sweet  scented  waters,  ana  both  are  done 
when  a stranger  comes  in,  as  is  usual  in  most  Moham- 
medan countries.  The  Arabs  are  fond  of  society  and 
great  frequenters  of  the  coffee-houses.  The  women, 
as  must  always  be  the  case  where  the  law  of  Moham- 
med  is  observed,  are  kept  in  great  seclusion.  They 
have  the  care  of  all  the  children  in  their  earliest 
years,  but  the  boys,  after  a certain  age  (eight  or  nine 
years),  are  removed  from  the  herein  and  kept  entirely 
with  their  male  relations.  In  wealthy  fumilics  they 
are  placed  under  the  care  of  a tutor.  They  are  ex- 
tremely careful,  in  marriage,  to  ascertain  that  their 
wife’s  virginity  is  unspotted,  and  if  the  contrary 
proves  to  he  the  fact,  they  either  require  a compensa- 
tion in  money  from  her  father,  or  return  her  upon  his 
hands.  The  hospitality  of  the  Arabs  is  almost  pro- 
verbial •,  they  are,  also,  civil  to  strangers,  and  were 
not,  when  the  Danish  travellers  visited  their  country 
sixty  years  ago,  inclined  to  look  upon  Christians  with 
that  abhorrence  which  characterises  so  many  of  the 
followers  of  Mahomet.  They  did  not  seem  anxious 
to  make  proselytes.  The  Arabs  have  been  accused 
of  being  crafty  and  revengeful.  The  former  charge 
does  not  at  all  apply  to  that  part  of  the  nation  of 


which  we  are  now  speaking  ; the  latter  does  to  a cer-  ARABIA  • 
tain  extent,  since  they  are  sometimes  provoked  by  Vs— -v~«- 
very  gross  insults  to  commit  murder,  and  even  to  re- 
venge themselves  on  the  relations  of  the  offender  •, 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion is  prescribed  by  the  Koran  ; and  that  a disposi- 
tion to  revenge  is  therefore  almost  enjoined  upon 
Mussehnnns.  The  dress  of  the  Arabs  is  very  simple  ; 
large  wide  trowsers,  a blue  and  white  striped  shirt 
with  very  wide  sleeves,  a leathern  girdle,  a short 
jacket  without  sleeves,  a capot  thrown  over  the 
shoulders,  and  a turban,  consisting  of  a cap  with  a 
shawl  twisted  round  it,  together  with  a pair  of  slip- 
pers, constitute  the  whole  of  their  attire.  A short 
crooked  knife  or  dagger  is  stuck  into  their  girdle  ; 
and  it  is  there  that  the  poor  earn1  their  purses,  smok- 
ing utensils,  &c.  A coarse  shirt,  hanging  down  to  the 
knees,  and  girded  round  the  loins,  is  all  the  clothing 
the  labourers  wear.  The  women’s  dress  is  much  like 
that  of  the  men,  but  nose  and  ear  rings,  together  with 
bracelets  and  rings  round  their  ancles,  are  worn  only 
by  them.  They  nlso  stain  their  nails  red  with  hinn», 
(Lawsonia  inenuis),  and  their  eye-lids  with  stibium. 

This  nation  is  divided  into  two  distinct  classes  of 
men,  who  differ  materially  in  their  habits  and  man- 
ners ; the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  those  of  the 
desert : the  latter  are  always  encamped,  and  con- 
tinually changing  their  place  of  abode.  (Sec  Bxno- 
wins).  The  former  have  settled  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages, and  are  those  of  whom  we  now  intend  to  speak. 

Their  character  appeared  in  a very  favourable  light  to 
the  Danish  travellers,  in  1762  and  1763,  but  it  may  be 
feared  that  the  wars  in  which  the  Wahhabis  have  in- 
volved most  parts  of  Arabia,  in  these  latter  times, 
have  had  a mischievous  effect  upon  the  habits  of  that 
people.  The  trailers  and  public  officers  in  the  rities 
are,  indeed,  often  crafty  and  fraudulent,  and  some- 
times oppressive  and  rapacious,  hut  the  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  arc  simple,  inoffensive,  and  industrious, 
and  surprisingly  free  from  that  fanaticism,  which  is 
the  genuine  offspring  of  the  Koran.  They  are  often 
much  oppressed  by  the  exactions  of  their  rulers,  for 
the  imperfections  of  Mohammed's  system  pervade 
every  Mussclman  government,  and  are  felt  under  the 
unostentatious  Courts  of  Yemen,  as  well  as  under 
the  splendid  ones  of  Constantinople  or  Dehli.  The 
education  of  the  Arabs,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  (Brack, 
v.  Arab.  p.  27),  is  so  different  from  ours,  that  it  must 
produce  n vast  difference  of  habits  and  character. 

Their  children  arc  removed  from  the  h'arem,  as  we 
before  remarked,  when  they  arc  five  or  six  yeurs  old. 
and  from  that  time  accustomed  to  sit  for  hours  toge- 
ther with  their  fathers  ; familiar  intercourse  with  the 
other  sex,  and  such  amusements  as  music  and  danc- 
ing are  also  considered  as  unlawful  by  the  Arabians  ; 
they  therefore  acquire  habits  of  seriousness  from  a 
very  early  age.  But  they  do  not  dislike  society  ; the 
coffee-houses  are  much  frequented,  and  they  delight 
in  acute  and  pointed  discourse.  They  are  not  quarrel- 
some, though  noisy  in  their  disputes.  They  have  not 
so  many  terms  of  abuse  as  most  European  nations. 

Hospitality  is  prescribed  by  the  Koran  ; the  tra-  Hospitality 
veller  is  peculiarly  the  object  of  the  charitable  ; and 
the  good  effects  of  their  benevolent  precepts  are  felt 
in  Arabia,  as  well  as  other  Mohammedan  countries. 

Fountains  and  caravanserais  arc  as  common  in  Yemen 
4x2 
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ARABIA,  ft*  in  other  parts  of  Asia ; and  though  nothing  but 
house  room  is  provided  by  the  one,  or  water  by  the 
other,  the  abstemiousness  and  simple  hubits  of  the 
Arabians  render  every  thing  beyond  that,  superfluous. 
The  heroes  of  all  their  romances  nre  celebrated  for 
their  liberality  as  well  as  their  bravery  ; and  those 
virtues  were  fostered  by  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet. 
His  uncle  Abda'llah , was  one  of  the  three  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  liberal  men  of  their 
age  ; and  the  account  of  the  method  by  which  it  was 
determined  to  which  of  the  three  preference  should  be 
given,  is  very  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  Ara- 
bians. These  men,  who  had  been  disputing  the 
point  together,  determined  to  go,  each  to  the  one 
whom  he  preferred,  to  ask  his  assistance.  Abda  llah 
was  just  mounting  his  camel  for  a long  journey  — 
" Son  of  the  uncle  of  the  Apostle  of  God,  * said  the 
man  who  wished  to  try  his  liberality,  “ 1 urn  a tra- 
veller and  in  distress."  Abdallah,  immediately 
alighting,  gave  him  the  camel  with  all  her  trappings, 
only  requiring  him  not  to  dispose  of  a sword  slung 
from  the  snddle,  because  it  had  belonged  to  AH.  The 
camel  carried,  besides  robes  of  silk,  4000  pieces  of 
gold,  but  the  sword  was  still  more  vuluubie.  The 
second  of  the  disputants  went  to  Kuis,  the  next  of 
the  three  about  whom  they  had  been  debating,  and 
learned  from  a servant  that  his  master  was  asleep  ; — 
“ Take,  however,’  said  he,  “ these  7 OCX)  pieces  of 
gold ; it  is  all  we  have  in  the  house,  and  show’  this 
token  to  my  master's  camel-driver,  he  will  provide 
you  with  a camel  and  a slave  for  your  journey  home." 
Arabnh,  the  third  of  these  generous  men,  was  leaning 
on  two  slaves  (for  his  eye-sight  failed  him),  and  on 
his  way  to  the  Mosque,  when  he  met  the  man  who 
wished  to  put  his  liberality  to  the  test.  No  sooner 
had  he  heard  the  request,  than  clapping  his  hands  to- 
gether, and  lamenting  his  misfortune  in  having  no 
money,  he  desired  hi  in  to  take  the  two  slaves,  which 
the  other  refused  to  take  then,  till  Aritbuh  declared 
that  he  would  liberate  them  if  he  did  not,  und  dis- 
missing his  slaves,  went  onwards  feeling  his  way  by 
the  wall.  The  palm  for  liberality  was  given,  as  may 
be  supposed  in  fuvour  of  Aribah.  (Sale's  Prelim.  Disc, 
to  Koran , p.  29.) 

The  Arabs  are  extremely  courteous  ; inferiors  in 
rank  or  age  always  kiss  or  attempt  to  kiss  the  hand 
of  their  superiors.  Equals  embrace  each  other  putting 
cheek  to  cheek.  They  use,  when  addressing  Mussel- 
mans,  the  common  salutation,  Es-salam  fileikum, 
which  properly  signifies,  * God  save  you!’  and  that 
expluins  why  Mohammedans  ore  unwilling  to  give 
it  to  Christians ; the  latter  also  dislike  to  use  it, 
as  being  connected  with  the  faith  of  Mahomet.  They 
have  a good  deal  of  etiquette  in  the  form  of  their 
visits,  and  it  appears  from  Niebuhr's  plate  of  his 
audience  at  Saniik,  that  subjects  are  not  allowed  to 
sit  down  in  the  presence  of  the  Imam.  They  sit 
cross-legged  as  most  of  the  other  Asiatics  do,  and  in- 
feriors may  be  said  to  sit  upon  their  heels  when  in  the 
presence  of  their  superiors,  a most  uncomfortable 
posture.  Their  houses  are  not  luxurious,  even  those 
of  the  great  have  few  conveniences,  while  the  habita- 
tions of  the  lower  orders  are  miserable  hovels  ; when 
those  who  have  no  separate  apartments  for  the  wo- 
men, carry  a stranger  home,  they  detain  him  at  the 
door,  till  they  have  gone  in  and  cried  'tank,  ».  e.. 


away  ! away ! — which  sends  all  the  women  out  of  ARABIA, 
sight  immediately.  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted, 
whether  the  seclusion  of  the  women  in  the  east  is 
really  considered  as  a hardship  by  them.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  the  exposure  of  their  persons  with- 
out a veil  would  shock  them  to  such  a degree,  as  to 
render  European  society  highly  irksome.  Conceal- 
ment and  retirement  are  as  essential  in  the  eyes  of 
Mohammedan  women,  as  decent  clothing  in  those  of 
a Christian. 

The  lunguage  und  literature  of  the  Arabs  have 
justly  attracted  much  attention  among  the  learned  in 
Europe.  The  Arabic  hus  been,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  the  language  of  Mahomet,  more  widely  dif- 
fused than  any  other,  and  is  studied  and  understood, 
if  not  sjtoken,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  ; and  from  the  Steppes  on  the 
Volga  to  the  countries  on  the  Niger.  But  indepen- 
dantly  of  that  circumstance,  it  is  highly  deserving  of 
notice  from  its  antiquity  and  copiousness,  and  parti- 
cularly from  its  close  affinity  to  the  Hebrew',  which 
it  resembles  nearly  as  much  as  the  Doric  does  the 
Attic  Greek.  It  belongs  to  that  class  of  languages, 
which  German  philologers  have  very  conveniently 
termed  Semitic,  und  together  with  the  Ethiopia,  forms 
the  southern  division  of  it.  The  earliest  specimens 
of  this  language  which  we  possess,  do  not  ascend 
much  higher  than  the  age  of  Mohammed  ; we  cannot 
therefore  form  a decided  opinion  as  to  the  time  and 
process  by  which  it  acquired  its  present  form.  The 
traditions  of  the  country  ascribe  the  separation  of 
their  language  from  the  Syriac  to  Y&reb,  son  of 
Knh'tan  (the  Joktan  of  Scripture),  whom  they  call 
the  Father  of  Yemen  : — hut  it  may  be  observed,  that 
this  reference  to  the  Syriac,  rather  seems  to  shew 
that  the  tradition  is  of  no  considerable  antiquity.  The 
two  leading  dialects  prevalent  before  the  lime  of 
Mohammed,  were  that  of  H'imyar  (or  Homeir,  and 
thence  the  Homeritie)  in  Yemen  and  the  south  ; and 
that  of  the  Koreish  und  other  descendants  of  Ismael 
in  the  north-west.  The  first,  or  Hiinvaritic,  dialect 
bore,  as  has  been  reasonably  conjectured,  a strong 
affinity  to  the  Ethiopic  ; which,  in  many  respects,  ap- 
proaches to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  more  nearly  than 
the  Arabic  of  the  Koran.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed 
by  a talc  told  by  the  Arab  grammarians  of  a man  who 
threw  himself  over  a precipice,  because  the  King  of 
Himyur  said  to  him  theb,  meaning  * sit  down,'  in- 
stead of  * leap  down,’  as  that  word  signifies  in  the  * 
dialect  of  the  Koreish.  (l*ococke  Spec.  Hist.  Arab. 
p.  151.)  The  other  dialects  mentioned  by  the 
grammarians,  as  the  Hudheili,  the  TayT,  Tem- 
miml,  he.,  differed  more  in  pronunciation  and  pro- 
vincialisms than  in  essential  points ; — as  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  Diwan  Hudheil,  a collection  of  poems 
written  in  one  of  them’.  The  second,  or  language 
of  the  Koreish,  being  that  which  Mohammed  himself 
spoke  and  consequently  the  dialect  of  the  Koran, 
has  become,  with  his  religion,  universal  through- 
out the  Mohammedan  world,  and  has  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  suppressed  its  ancient  rivals.  The  extent  to 
which  it  is,  or  has  been,  current,  has  been  already 
noticed  ; and  when  we  add  that  the  greater  part  of 
Spain  and  the  whole  of  Sicily,  together  with  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  os  far  as  Madagascar,  ought  to 
be  mentioned  among  the  countries  where  this  Ian- 
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ARABIA,  gunge  ha*  been  prevalent,  it  will  be  evident  that  not  and  the  Arabic  has  suffered  a proportionate  deteriorn- 
even  the  Greek  itself  was  ever  spread  over  so  vast  a tion.  It  has  lost  much  in  the  variety  of  its  grammatical 
portion  of  the  earth.  Mohammed  boasted  continually  of  forms,  (the  dual  nuntl>er,  for  example,  has  almost 
the  divine  origin  of  his  book,  and  challenged  his  op-  fallen  into  disuse,)  and  more  in  copiousness  of  expres- 
ponenta  to  produce  any  thing  that  could  compare  sion,  and  as  we  find  in  llomer  forms  subsequently  pe- 
with  it;  but  copious  and  emphatic  as  its  style  is,  culiar  to  each  of  the  different  dialects  of  Greek,  so  does 
it  is  greatly  surjuaased  by  the  poets  of  that,  and  the  the  literal  Arabic  furnish  us  with  almost  all  the  words 
immediately  preceding  ages  ; and  nothing  perhaps  now  used  only  in  particular  countries  and  provinces, 
shews  more  strikingly  the  effect  which  their  vcucra-  Out  of  more  than  a hundred  words  and  phrases,  coi- 
tion for  the  Koran  lias  had  upon  the  literature  of  the  lccted  by  Forskal  (Niebuhr,  Bach.  86),  to  illustrate 
Mohammedans,  than  a comparison  between  the  pro-  the  difference  between  the  dialects  used  at  K ahirah 
duct  ions  of  the  ages  before  and  after  the  establishment  (Cairo),  and  in  Yemen,  there  are  not  ten  which  are 
of  their  religion.  The  earlier  poets,  and  even  prose  not  commonly  and  promiscuously  used  in  the  literal 
writers  contain  so  many  words  and  phrases  not  Arabic,  and  which  a very  slight  knowledge  of  that 
to  be  found  in  the  Koran,  that  an  intimate  know-  language  will  bring  immediately  to  the  reader's  re- 


ledge  of  it  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  render 
them  intelligible  ; while  later  writers  have  compara- 
tively fewer  words  and  fewer  idioms,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  their  sacred  volume.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  written  language,  that  of  the  Koran,  for 
example,  differs  much  more  from  the  Hebrew  and 
other  Semitic  dialects  than  the  spoken  idiom  does ; 
and  this  arises  from  a peculiarity  which  appears,  at 
first  sight  purely  artificial,  and  has  been  summarily 
condemned  os  such  by  Micknclis  and  other  orienta- 
lists ; yet  there  are  strong  grounds  for  considering 
those  peculiarities  as  on  integral  part  of  the  language, 
and  uscribing  nothing  more  to  the  labour  of  the  gram- 
marians, than  the  stricter  regulation  of  what  was  be- 
fore less  determinate.  The  peculiarity  we  speak  of,  is 
this  ; in  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  every  noun  ends  in  a 
consonant  or  long  vowel,  and  there  is  no  change  of 
termination  to  indicate  a change  of  case  ; in  Arabic,  on 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  three  short  vowels  is  appended 
to  the  lost  letter  of  a word,  and  denotes  a correspond- 
ing change  of  case  in  nouns,  and  of  mode  in  verbs ; 
thus  meliku  signifies  rex,  a king ; meliki,  regit,  of  a 
king;  melika,  regem,  a king;  yemliku,  he  docs  or 
will  reign,  regnat  or  regnabil ynnlika,  he  may 
reign  ; Utn  yemlik,  he  shall  not  reign.  These  termi- 
nations are  never  used  in  the  spoken  dialect,  in  whieh 
melik  signifies  rex,  regia,  regi;  and  yemlik  is  used  in 
every  mode,  and  with  or  without  a negation.  These 
distinctions,  it  is  evident,  contribute  materially  to 
perspicuity  and  accuracy  of  style ; but  as  they  are 
marked  by  short  vowels,  which  are  not  usually  ex- 
pressed by  the  Arabs  in  their  writings,  it  might  seem 
that  they  are  entirely  arbitrary  ; some  words,  how- 
ever, ending  in  long  vowels  such  as  abi,  aba,  ft,  and 
fa  \ shew  this  distinction  of  termination  by  long 
vowels  which  are  always  expressed,  and  the  measure 
of  the  most  ancient  poems  proves,  that  even  the 
tenwin  or  nasal  termination  of  the  final  vowels  was  in 
use  when  those  poems  were  composed.  (See  Jones 
Poet.  Asiat.  Comment,  p.  73.)  Other  arguments  might 
be  adduced,  such  as  the  analogy  of  the  Ethiopic,  in 
which  short,  as  well  as  long  vowels  are  expressed, 
which  all  tend  to  prove  that  the  mode  of  expressing 
the  unwTitten  vowels,  now  in  use  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, is  much  more  ancient  than  Michaelis  and  other 
writers  supposed. 

It  is  not  indeed  impossible  that  these  forms  were 
anciently  used  even  in  common  life ; since  this  language 
has  undergone  much  the  same  changes  as  the  Greek 
and  Latin  in  the  middle  ages.  For  the  last  four  centu- 
ries learning  has  been  on  the  decline  throughout  Asia, 


collection;  though  we  have  seen  this  very  voca- 
bulary cited  to  prove  the  entire  disagreement  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modern  Arabic.  Its  relation 
to  the  modern  Arabic  has  been  justly  compared 
to  that  which  the  Greek,  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  bears 
to  the  style  of  the  latter  Byzantine  writers  (Gcsenius 
in  Ersch.  and  Gruber's  Encydop.)  The  resemblance 
indeed  is  closer;  for  the  well  educated  Arabs  of 
the  present  day,  like  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  Empire, 
always  used  the  literal  language  in  their  correspon- 
dance  and  literary  composition.  Niebuhr  represents 
the  discrepancy  of  the  dialects  prevalent  in  Arabia, 
as  greater  than  wc  have  supposed  it  to  be,  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks;  but  his  observations  apply  more  to 
a difference  of  pronunciation  than  a real  diversity  of 
language,  and  he  speaks  of  the  corrupt  jargon  of  the 
populace,  which  can  never  be  admitted  as  a just 
criterion  of  the  real  state  of  the  language  in  any  na- 
tion. (Niebuhr,  Betch.  83-4);  besides  which,  he  had 
too  slight  a knowledge  of  the  literal  Arabic,  to  be 
aware  that  it  embraced  almost  all  the  expressions  he 
heard  in  different  provinces.  It  is  surprising  to  ob- 
serve how  little  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  higher  classes ; the  phraseology  of  a 
modem  letter  is  essentially  the  same  as  thatof  one 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Khalifa,  eleven  centuries 
ago  ; and  though  not  perhaps  quite  intelligible  to  the 
lowest  ranks  of  people,  is  perfectly  so  to  those  who 
have  any  tincture  of  education. 

The  riches  of  the  Arabic  with  respect  to  words, 
have  long  been  known  by  the  learned  in  Europe  ; 
but  the  number  and  variety  of  its  grammatical  forms 
have  not  been  noticed  as  they  deserved ; though  power 
and  accuracy  of  expression  depend  as  much,  perhaps 
more,  upon  this  than  upon  the  other.  It  has  not  only 
augmentutives  and  diminutives,  forms  to  indicate  in- 
dividuality, and  a dual  number  both  in  nouns  and 
verbs,  but  no  less  than  thirteen  conjugations  both  in 
the  active  and  passive  voices,  which,  with  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  future  or  oorist,  noticed  nbove,  afford 
means  for  expressing  every  modification  of  time  and 
action.  The  forms  of  the  plural  are  extremely  diver- 
sified, and  also  calculated  in  some  cases  to  express  a 
greater  or  smaller  number.  These  forms  are  termed 
by  the  Arabian  grammarians  broken  plurals,  and  arc 
remarkable,  inasmuch  si*  they  are  peculiar  to  the 
southern  class  of  Semitic  dialects,  and  we  rarely  meet 
with  any  thing  similar  to  them  in  other  languages.* 

• They  arise  from  rhnnjrr  of  the  rowels  assigned  to  the  three 
radical  ronaotuunla.  Shahid  signifies  ■ witness ; its  regular  plant] 
would  be  JiAhidun;  >U  irregular  or  broken  plural*  are  shawAlud  smd 
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ARABIA.  The  Arabic  has  borrowed  very  little  from  other 
languages  ; but  as  the  physical  sciences  were  cultivated 
by  the  Mohammedans  when  the  Christian  states  were 
sunk  in  barbarism,  much  of  our  knowledge,  at  the  first 
revival  of  learning,  was  obtained  by  translations  from 
the  Arabic  ; hence  the  many  technical  terms  in  astro- 
nomy, medicine,  and  chemistry,  derived  from  it.# 
To  the  cars  of  an  Eumjieaii  it  is  peculiarly  harsh, 
especially  in  the  mouth  of  n native  of  Algiers  or  Mo- 
rocco ; and  the  Maltese  dialect  is  perhaps  the  most 
inharmonious  of  all.  But  the  Egyptians  and  .Syrians 
have  a softer  and  fuller  pronunciation  ; and  their  lan- 
guage deliberately  uttered  with  all  its  different  in- 
flections, must  be  for  from  disagreeable,  as  soon 
as  the  hearer  is  reconciled  by  habit  to  the  strong 
gutturals  and  deep  intonation  so  foreign  to  our  softer 
ears.  The  extreme  reserve  of  the  Asiatic  literati,  their 
fanaticism,  (they  are  generally  ecclesiastics,)  and 
consequent  dislike  of  Christians,  render  it  difficult  for 
Europeans  to  have  much  intercourse  with  any  but  the 
illiterate  ; hence  arise  the  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
harshness  of  this  lungunge  commonly  entertained. 
In  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  indeed,  it  loses  much  of 
its  natural  harmony ; for  they  not  only  cut  off  the 
final  vowels,  when  they  are  short  ones,  but  omit  or 
displace  them  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of  words  ; 
saying,  mbareh  or  embareh,  for  wobarch  ; Mh'am- 
med,  or  lmh'ammcd,  for  Moh'amuied  ; H'amed,  for 
Ah'raed  ; Arshid,  for  Rashid,  fkc. 

A few  of  the  more  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the 
vulgar  dialed  may  be  worth  noticing.  The  dual 
number,  in  the  verbs  und  pronouns  is  almost  obso- 
lete. The  passive  voice  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used.  The 
personal  pronouns  nrr  united  w ith  the  word  to  which 
they  belong,  by  a particle  rarely  used  in  the  ancient 
language  metal;  (tiA  in  Maltese)  ktab  m'taftl,  for 
blaA,  in  the  western  diulcets,  kitiibi,  my  book ; 
ktab  btf«A*l  ab,  for  kitab'l-ah,  the  father  s book. 
The  pronouns,  and  some  other  parts  of  speech 
have  a closer  affinity  to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac, 
in  the  vulgar,  than  in  the  literal  dialect  : so  in  our 
own  language  many  provincialisms  retain  a por- 
tion of  the  ancient  British  or  Saxon,  long  since  lost 


•bnhfld  • tin,  an  eye  , (kyun,  tixran,  imd  oAvun,  eves : so  in  Rthio- 
pir,  Ajrn,  an  ryr  ; aivf nt,  eye*  ; debr,  a tnoanUin,  pi.  odbAr.  Somc- 
dun*  like  thu  » found  in  the  widely  extended  Ungxioirc  u(  the 
Berbers,  in  North  Africa,  e*.  rdrnr , a mountain ; Lriurrr,  mountain*. 
Our  own  irregular  plurals,  mice,  from  mouse ; teeth  and  feet,  from 
tooth  and  foot,  bear  an  apparent,  not  a real  resemblance  to  them. 

• Algebra,  from  al-muk&hrlah  waH-jehr;  juxU-positum  and 
integration.  Zenith  {i.  e.  remth)  as-scutu’rrAs,  tluit  which  is  im- 
mediately oyer  the  head.  Azimuth,  aa-sumut,  the  directions  or 
paths ; nadir,  nadlru’s-srmt,  corresponding  with,  opposite  to  the 
zenith : alembic,  from  al-embtk,  the  upper  part  of  n chemical 
still}  alrali,  from  aJ-kall,  ashes  of  samphire;  julrp,  from  julAb, 
rosewater ; rob,  from  rohb,  the  uwptMatcd  juice  of  fruita,  'these 
two  are  Persian  words  introduced  into  the  Arabic.)  A few  other 
Arabic  words,  through  the  medium  of  the  Spaniards  or  the  Italians, 
hare  also  found  their  way  into  the  English ; as  magazine,  from 
mnkhzeo,  a treasury ; and  alcove,  from  al-kobbah,  a hut  or  hemi- 
spherical tent  mark*  of  akin*,  and  thence  a building  covered  with 
a dome ; cotton,  from  kot*n ; muslin,  (In  French,  mouseline,} 
from  mdseh,  brought  from  Mfbfl,  in  Mesopotamia;  dimity,  from 
dimyft.0,  madr  at  Damictta,  celehrated  for  its  manufactures  of 
cotton  cloths  (see  Grograph.  tfubirnt.)  In  Spain  many  names  of 
places,  and  rivers,  ami  offices,  are  of  Arabian  origin ; e.  g.  Gua- 
dalquivir, Wid’  al  keblr,  the  great  river;  Alcintara,  AJckant'a- 
rah,  llic  bridge ; Alcazar,  al-kart,  a castle ; alguazil,  •1-wm'II, 
an  officer  of  justice. 


every  where  else.  The  idiom  of  the  Araha  in  the  ARABl.V 
north -western  part  of  Africa,  is  much  the  most  corrupt  i ^ - 

of  any,  except  that  of  Malta ; Spnnish,  and  Berber 
words,  transpositions,  distortions,  and  barbarisms 
without  end,  disfigure  these  varieties  of  the  Arabic ; 
but  even  there  the  well-educated  speak  and  write  in 
a style  sufficiently  intelligible  to  their  eastern  brethren; 
and  such  is  the  effect  of  the  study  of  the  Koran,  und 
the  law-h(»oks  derived  from  it,  that  the  sheikiyyah, 
in  Dongolah,  transcribe  with  as  much  elegance  and 
correctness  as  the  best  scribes  in  Cairo  (Hurckhardt’s 
Travels,  p.  70.)  The  Maltese  deviates  a good  deal 
from  the  other  dialects,  and  must  at  first  present 
considerable  difficulties  to  Arabs  who  have  never 
heard  it  spoken  before,  but  they  soon  become  fami- 
liarized with  it ; and  we  have  been  assured  by  natives 
of  that  island,  that  they  were  ublc,  in  a short  time,  to 
make  themselves  intelligible  to  the  people  of  Syria. 

As  the  only  complete  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
Maltese,  those  of  Yassolli,  are  extremely  rare,  we 
shall  give  a short  account  of  their  contents  in  our 
art.  on  Malta 

The  affinity  between  the  Maltese  and  the  Arabie, 
gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  impudent  forgeries 
committed  in  modern  times.  The  Abbutc  Giu- 
seppe Vella,  a native  of  Malta  settled  at  Palermo, 
and  pretending  to  a knowledge  of  Arabic,  which  no 
one  there  understood,  was  appointed  professor,  and 
published,  between  1789  and  1*92,  in  parallel  co- 
lumns, Arab,  and  Ital.,  his  Codice  Diplomatico  SUtliano, 
a work  which  professed  to  be  nothing  less  than  the 
code  enacted  by  Roger  the  Norman,  king  of  Sicily. 

He  pretended  to  have  found  a MS.  in  one  of  the 
public  libraries  of  the  city,  and  actually  disfigured 
a copy  of  some  other  work,  expressly  to  deceive  those 
who  might  suspect  the  truth  of  his  account.  Had  bis* 
scheme  succeeded,  it  might  have  occasioned  a revo- 
lution in  Sicily  ; for  this  pretended  code  vested  all 
property  as  well  as  power  in  the  crown  ; and  it  has 
been  strongly  surmised  that  the  Murchcsc  dc  Caraci- 
ote,  governor  of  the  island,  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
fraud.  However  that  may  be,  Vella  certainly  tri- 
umphed for  a time,  notwithstanding  every  page  of 
his  book  hears  the  strongest  internal  evidence  of  false- 
hood. It  is  written  in  such  a style  as  no  Arab  ever 
used, full  of  anachronisms  and  blunders;  and  there  are 
documents  existing  which  shew  how  remote  the  dia- 
lect really  used  by  the  secretaries  of  Roger  was  from 
that  invented  by  Vella.  But  in  1794,  Dr.  Hager, 
afterwards  professor  at  Milan,  completely  detected 
the  forgery.  Vella,  whose  protectors  had  then  lost 
their  influence,  was  punished  by  imprisonment,  and 
his  book  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner. 

It  is  now,  we  believe,  extremely  scarce,  and  is,  in 
truth,  of  no  value,  except  os  u monument  of  impu- 
dence, ignorance,  and  credulity.  Vella  used  to 
dictate  to  his  hearers  sentences  in  Maltese,  which 
they  wrote  down  in  the  Latin  character,  and 
were  told  by  the  professor  that  it  was  Arabic.  Other 
natives  of  Maltu  have  persuaded  themselves,  and 
tried  to  persuade  others,  that  it  is  a relic  of  the 
Punic.  Hence  wc  have  Agius  de  Soldunis'  book, 

Della  Lingua  Punica,  present  emente  usata  da'  M alien , 
ovrero  nuori  documenti,  It  quah  passono  lervire  di  lume 
all'  antica  lingua  Etruxca,  (In  Roma  1750,  Hvo.)  ; and 
not  long  ago,  Bcllermann's  Phanlcut  linguae  vestigio- 
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ARABIA,  ram  in  J felitensi  Spec.  1.  (Berolin.  1809)  : but  very 
V— ^ little,  if  any  of  the  present  Maltese  can  be  referred  to 
that  source,  and  Gescnius  hag  given  some  very  cogent 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  Punic  differed  little,  if 
at  all,  from  the  Hebrew.  (Geschtchte  der  Hebr.  Spr. 
1815.  p.  229.) 

There  is  its  great,  or  a greater  difference  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  different  letters,  as  in  the  phraseology 
of  remote  dialects.  Below  we  have  given  a tabular 
view  of  the  principal  variations  noticed  by  writers  on 
this  subject.*  The  dialects  of  the  modern  Arabic, 
hitherto  distinctly  characterised  are  the  following 
ones  : — 1.  The  Syriac  distinguished  by  many  pecu- 
liar words,  the  prefixing  of  A or  to  to  the  first  person 
future,  and  a softer  enunciation  than  the  Egyptian.' 
2.  The  Egyptian,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  purer  and 
more  strictly  grammatical  than  the  Syrian  ; one  of 
its  peculiarities  is  the  pronunciation  of  jein  and  kat 
like  g ; another  the  use  of  moye  for  ma,  water.*  3. 
That  used  at  Tripoli  and  Tunis ; which,  to  judge 
from  the  specimens  found  in  C&pt.  Lyon’s  Travels, 
must  be  very  corrupt.*  The  sounds  o(  clip  and  iin 
seem  to  be  confounded,  and  a multitude  of  foreign 
words  are  current.1 * * 4 * *  That  of  Algiers  and  Morocco 
which  comes  very  near  to  the  Tripolitine.*  4.  The 
dialect  of  Yemen,  some  account  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Niebuhr*  5-  That  of  Oman  and  the  eastern 
parts  of  Arabia,7  The  Mapulian,  spoken  by  an  Arabian 
colony,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  (Adclung's  Mithri - 
dates,  i.  413),  rests  on  no  good  authority,  and  the 
dialect  of  Melidan,  (Ibid.  p.  382,  iv.  112),  is  pure 
Arabic,  if  it  resemble  the  specimen  given  by  D’Avity. 
The  traveller,  Ibn  Bat  Utah,  mentions  a dialect  used 


* \ i = * 

*k  =*  /,  f . in  Egypt,  BsrWy,  and  Syria. 

^ j — g in  Egypt,  at  Maarat,  Ac. 
j i/A  — d in  Egypt  and  Syria. 

*d  — t among  the  Turks  and  Persians, 
i?  I • * in  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  ; d in  Egypt  and 
Btibaiy* 

^ gk  - ror  rg  amongst  the  Moors. 

^ b = g tu  the  west,  as  I Ur  b ary,  Egypt,  Ac. 
k *“  rk  nt  Maskot  ky  among  the  Turks. 

The  Turks  also  pronounce  some  rnwrls  and  the  final  con- 
sonants differently  from  the  Arabs,  hut  they  are  foreigners,  and 
their  pronunciation  doe*  not  properly  belong  to  our  present 
subject,  11mm  who  wish  for  further  information  on  this 
point,  will  find  it  In  De  Sary's  Orammaire  Arabe,  I.  p.  18,  sq. 
Wahl's  Rlemmtrnbmch , p.  54,  A»b.  Anthologie,  p.  12.  sqq. 
Herbin's  Principe*,  Pref.  ii.  sqq.  Aiydn’s  Arab.  Gramm.  Sarary, 
Gram, Hair*  Arabt,  par  Lang&a.  Bombay,  Gramm.  Mauro- 
Arabica. 

1 See  Aryda's  Arab.  Gramm.  Gr.  Arab,  Maronitarum.  Anton, 
ah  Aquila  Arab.  ting,  not'd*  et  method.  Institut.  Fabbrica  oreero 
Dittianario  della  lingua  volgare  Arabica  dal  P.  Germane,  de 
Silesia,  Ac. 

7 Saeanr’s  Orammaire  de  F Arabe  Vulgaire,  published  by 
Langl^s.  kuphr  Diehonmirc  Francois  Arabe. 

* Lyon’s  TrareU  in  Northern  Africa,  patsim. 

* Tuily’s  Narrative  of  a Ten  Years'  Residence  at  Tripoli . 

* Bombay's  Gramm.  Mituro-Arabii'a. 

* Niebuhr's  Retchreibung  von  Arabian,  p.  S3,  sou. 

7 Ibid. 


by  the  people  of  Felh'in,  in  the  territory  of  Sheh'r,  ARABIA, 
which  adds  the  syllable  la  to  every  word.8 

“ The  only  monuments  of  old  Arabian  history  arc 
collections  of  poems  ; "9  versification  must  therefore 
have  been  introduced  among  the  Arabs  at  an  early 
period,  and  though  the  earliest  works  on  Prosody 
were  written  under  Hariin  or-rashed,  the  principles  of 
the  art  must  have  been  known  and  practised  long  be- 
fore. A1  K hat  el,  ibn  Ah'med,  al  FerahidI,10  the  first 
metrical  writer  of  whom  we  read,  flourished  at  the 
close  of  the  8th  century.  He  probably  was  the  first 
who  collected  and  arranged  the  laws  of  prosody,  for 
poems  are  still  extant  anterior  to  the  age  of  Maho- 
met, more  than  200  years  before  the  time  of  this 
writer,  and  the  measure  of  those  poems  is  correct  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Arabian  prosody, 
which  could  not  therefore  be  a mere  invention  of  the 
grammarians,  as  Pococke  seems  hastily  to  have  con- 
cluded,11 Their  tents,  which,  like  the  palm  and  the 
camel,  productions  of  their  deserts,  supplied  them 
with  so  many  poetic  images,  and  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions, suggested  the  technical  terms  of  this  art. 

Every  verse,  or  distich,  called  Beit  or  Tent,  consists 
of  two  hemistichs  or  misra&s,  wings  of  a folding- 
door  ; each  of  which  corresponds  with  the  other  in  * 
measure,  and  frequently,  as  in  Hebrew,  in  sentiment 
and  expression.  All  the  distichs  of  the  same  poem 
have  a similar  measure  and  termination,  or  ktifiyeh  ; 
and  in  the  ghazols  or  sonnets,  and  kasidahs  or 
elegies,  the  two  first  hemistichs  also  rhyme.  In  more 
ancient  poems,  that  is  the  case  with  every  line.  The 
rules  for  forming  the  rhyme  are  more  rigid  among 
the  Arabs  than  among  ourselves.  The  agreement  in 
sound  should  extend  at  least  to  the  three  last  letters, 
and  from  the  terminating  letter,  the  poem  itself 
often  receives  its  name.  Thus  we  have  the  Lfuniy- 
yatil  l'Arab,  or  Arabian  Elegy  ending  in  /..ofToghraiyT, 
and  the  Nuniyyah,  or  verses  ending  in  »,  by  Ibni 
Zaidun.  The  metres,  or  section  of  the  verses  (ejza) 
consist  of  three  or  five  syllables,  called,  sebcb  or 
weted  ; i.  e.,  ropes  or  stakes — to  stretch  or  pin  doum 
the  sides  of  the  belt  or  tent ; and  the  principle  by 
which  the  quantity  of  each  syllable  is  determined  is 
a very  simple  one ; every  syllable,  consisting  of  a 
consonant  followed  by  a short  vowel,  forms  a short 
foot ; if  another  consonant  be  added,  a long  foot  is 
formed  ; thus  me  is  a short  syllable,  mod  a long  one, 
and  medidun  is  a bacchius  , medfunun  a molossas. 

The  syllables,  marked  as  having  long  vowels  in  our 
characters,  fall  under  the  above  rule,  since  the 
quiescent  letters  arc  considered  as  consonants  by  the 
Arabian  grammarians.  The  different  kinds  of  versi- 
fication, or  metres,  are  called  Buh'ur,  seas,  and  are  six- 
teen in  number,  with  various  subdivisions  according 
to  their  length  and  licences.  Besides  their  regular 
and  proper  versification,  the  Arabs  delight  in  rhyming 
cadences,  and  a sort  of  irregularly-measured  prose. 

It  is  the  constant  recurrence  of  such  beauties  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  transcendent  merits  of  the 
Koran  in  the  estimation  of  the  Asiatics.  Another 
rhetorical  figure,  in  which  they  delight,  is  the  paro- 
nouiasin  or  play  upon  words,  and  the  antithesis  in 

" Mines  tT Orient,  i.  p,  47. 

■ Sir  W.  Jotir*  in  A*.  Ret.  2.  14.  tiro. 

10  Ckrici  Prosod.  Arab,  p.  2. 

" Pococke,  Spec.  //.  A.  p.  160. 
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ARABIA,  which  the  different  members  of  the  same  sentence 
— exactly  correspond  with  each  other.  For  more  por- 
ARACAN.  ticular  information  on  these  subjects,  the  reader  may 
refer  to  Sir  William  Jones's  Poeseos  Asiatic*  Commen- 


tarii.  Load.  1*74,  part  ii.  c.  2.,  p.  29,  7*.  Clerici  ARABIA. 
Tractatus  tie  Prosodia  Araiaca,  Oxon.  1661,  12mo.  — 

Glail win’s  Dissertations  on  the  Rhetoric,  Prosody  and  ^RACE. 
Rhyme  of  the  Persians,  Calcutta,  1798.  v'- 


ARABIC  GUM.  See  Gum. 

ARABICI,  a sect  that  sprung  up  about  the  year  207, 
whose  leading  tenet  was,  that  the  soul  died  with  the 
body  and  rose  again  with  it.  Eusebius  lib.  vi.  c.  37. 
relates  that  a council  was  called  to  stop  the  progress 
of  this  rising  sect,  at  which  Origen  attended,  and  by 
his  eloquence  and  learning  induced  its  leaders  to  ab- 
jure  their  error. 

ARABIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Tc- 
tradynamia ; order  Siliquosa.  Generic  character. 
Siliqua  linear,  crowned  with  the  nearly  sessile  stigma  ; 
valves  veined  or  nerved.  Seeds  in  one  row.  Cotyle- 
dons accumbent.  Calyx  erect.  Brown,  Hort.  Ketc, 

Several  species  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  Britain. 

A'RABLE,  1 Aro,  to  plough  ; which  Tooke  de- 

Ara'tion.  j rives  from  the  A.  S.  Brian  ; to  ere, 
to  plough. 

That  may  be  ered  or  ploughed. 

The  most  part  of  the  arable  land  within  the  territory  of  Rome, 
wa  become  heathy  and  barren  for  lark  of  ploughing,  for  that  they 
had  no  time  nor  mean  to  cause  corn  to  be  brought  them  out  of 
other  countrrya  to  sow. 

North,’ t Plutarch. 

It  would  suffice,  if,  after  the  manner  of  hall*  in  Oxford,  there 
were  only  four  professor*  constituted  to  trarb  these  four  parts  of 
it:  (agriculture)  first,  a ration , and  all  the  thing*  relating  to  it. 
Secondly,  Ac. 

Cow  ley’ t Em  toy  on  Agriculture . 
Bat  if  the  sullen  earth,  so  pma’il,  repine* 

Within  it*  native  mansion  to  retire, 

And  star*  without,  a heap  of  heavy  mire ; 

Ti*  good  for  amble,  a glebe  that  a&ks 
Tough  teams  of  oxen,  and  laborious  tasks. 

Dry  den  * Virgil , Geor.  2. 
Lo,  how  the  arable  with  barley-grain 
Stands  thick,  o’erahadowM,  to  the  thirsty  hind 
Transporting  prospect ! 

Philip*  i Cyder. 

Some  laws  had  been  enacted  daring  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
against  depopulation,  and  converting  of  arable  lands  into  pasture. 

flume’*  History  of  England. 

ARABO-TEDESCIIO,  a style  of  architecture  ex- 
hibiting a mixture  of  the  Moorish  or  low  Grecian, 
with  the  German  Gothic. 

ARAC,  or  ARRACK,  a spirituous  liquor  imported 
from  the  East  Indies,  chiefly  used  in  punch  The 
name  arac  is  said  to  be  a generic  name  tor  all  ardent 
spirits  in  the  East  Indies;  but  that  which  wc  know  by 
the  name,  is  a spirit  produced  by  distillation  from  a 
vegetable  juice,  called  toddy,  which  flows  by  incision 
out  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  some  others. 

ARACAN,  Abrakax,  Reckan,  Rosbuan,  Grrksin, 
or  Moo,  a country  of  Asia,  situated  on  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Meckley,  on  theeast  by 
the  Birman  empire,  and  on  the  south  by  Pegu.  It 
extends  from  the  river  Naff  to  Cape  Negraia,  and  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  lofty  range  of  mountains 
called  Anoupcctouinion.  Aracan  is  one  of  the  finest 
regions  in  India j its  climate  is  salubrious,  its  soil 


highly  productive,  intersected  with  numerous  rivers, 
and  rich  in  valuable  mines.  The  southern  part  is  wild 
and  uncultivated,  inhabited  by  tigers  and  other  wild 
animals  ; but  Schooter  describes  the  northern  parts  as 
having  been,  before  it  had  been  ravaged  by  foreign 
and  intestine  wars,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
best  populated  countries  in  the  world. 

The  trade  of  Arokon  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  but  it  is  now  chiefly  car- 
ried on  by  the  Mahometans,  who  exchange  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  which  consists  in  cloths,  spires, 
iron,  porcelain,  &c.  for  whatever  articles  the  natives 
esteem  valuable. 

These  last  are  distinguished  by  large  and  flat  fore- 
heads, which  is  produced  in  infancy  by  artificial 
means.  Their  nostrils  are  extremely  large,  and  their 
cars  so  long  os  almost  to  reach  their  shoulders.  The 
common  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  mice,  but  the  de- 
licacies of  their  tabic  arc  rats,  serpents,  and  va- 
rious other  vermin.  They  are  worshippers  of  Boodha, 
and  maintained  their  independence  until  the  year 
1783,  when  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  empe- 
ror of  Ava,  and  annexed  to  the  Birman  empire.  Sec 
Symes*  Embassy  to  Ava,  in  1795.  Pinkerton's  Geo- 
graphy, vol.  ii. 

Aracan,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same 
name,  is  about  50  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  a place 
of  great  strength,  according  to  Indian  notions  of  for- 
tification. The  population  is  now  16,000;  but  it  is 
said  to  have  formerly  been  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
cities  in  the  east,  containing  160,000  inhabitants, 
600  temples,  magnificent  palaces,  and  to  have  been 
15  miles  in  circumference.  The  city  is  traversed  by 
the  river  Aracan,  which,  notwithstanding  many  dif- 
ficulties that  endanger  its  navigation,  forms  a beauti- 
ful harbour,  capable  of  containing  vessels  of  almost 
any  magnitude.  The  principal  inconvenience  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  proceeds  from  the  violence  of  the 
tides,  which  rise  from  15  to  20  feet.  E.  Ion.  93°  S'. 
N.  lat.  20  47'. 

ARACANGA,  in  Ornithology,  a species  of  Psittacus 
or  parrot. 

ARACAR1,  in  Ornithology,  r species  of  Rhamphastos. 

ARACE.  Ft.  arracher,  evellerc.  Skinner,  to  tear 
up,  or  away,  from  eradicure.  Menage,  to  tear  up  by 
the  roots. 

Araee,  r.  Fr.  to  draw  away  by  force.  Tyrwhit. 

G.  Douglas,  renders  renovere,  and  lace  rare,  to  ar- 
race. 

So  at  the  hurt  the  shaft  of  tre 
I drruurh  out  with  the  fether*  thre 
But  yet  the  hoked  hedde  iwia 
The  which  beauty  railed  t» 

Gan  *o  drpe  in  mine  heart  pace 
That  I it  might  not  araee 
But  in  mine  heart  still  it  stood 
All  bled  I not  a drop  of  blood. 

Chaucer  JUimamnt  of  the  Rote,  fol.  124.  c.  3 
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Anil  in  hire  wnugb  v>  mullv  huldeth  Hhr 
Hire  rhililncn  two,  wtiiui  >•(»«;  gnu  hem  embrace, 

That  witli  gret  sleight  ami  arret  difficultee 
Tlie  clultlrra  from  hire  arm  they  gan  arracr. 

Id . The  Clrrkrj  Talr,  r.  i.  p.  365. 

ARACHIS,  in  Botany,  a genu*  of  plant?,  class 
Diadelphia,  order  Deeandria.  Generic  character.  Calyx 
bilabiate.  C orolla  resupinnte.  Filaments  united.  Le- 
gume it  gibbous,  torulose,  veined,  coriaceous. 

The  A.  hypoxtr <i,  American  earth-nut,  or  Pindars, 
is  a native  of  8outh  America. 

ARACHNID  ES,  in  Zoology,  a class  of  animals, 
placed  between  the  Crustacea  and  insecta,  and  includ- 
ing the  Linnean  genera  oniscus,  julus,  scolopendra, 
lepisnui,  pod  urn,  pediculus,  scorpio,  uranea,  plialim- 
gium,  near  us,  hydrachna.  See  Zoology. 

ARAD,  a town  of  Hungary,  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  river  Marosch.  It  is  remarkable  for  a bloody 
battle  fought  near  it,  in  1685,  between  the  Turks  and 
the  ImjiermlUts,  in  which  the  army  of  the  former  was 
totally  destroyed  or  taken  prisoners. 

ARAD-VARMEGYE,  a county  in  Hungary,  48 
miles  long,  and  from  9 to  14  broad.  On  the  south  it 
is  bounded  by  the  river  Marosch,  which  separates  it 
from  Te  roes  war,  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  8a- 
rand,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Ischanad,  and  on  the  east 
by  Transylvania.  A great  proportion  of  it  is  moun- 
tainous, woody,  and  full  of  game.  The  vallies  are 
fruitful,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  covered  with 
vineyards,  which  produce  a pleasant  liquor.  The 
cattle  are  in  good  condition,  nnd  the  agriculture  is 
much  on  a level  with  that  practised  in  the  rest  of 
Hungary.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Wallachians, 
who,  whether  in  internal  troubles  or  foreign  wars, 
have  always  preserved  their  attachment  to  the  reign- 
ing house.  The  rest  of  the  population  is  made  up  of 
Hungarians,  Germans,  and  Armenians.  In  the  whole 
county  there  are  six  market  towns  and  41  villages,  six 
Catholic,  and  4*2  Greek  parishes.  It  contained  in 
1787,  along  with  the  county  of  Sarand,  152,930  inha- 
bitants . 

ARADUS,  iu  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects,  of  the 
order  Ilcmiptera,  family  Cimicides. 

Generic  character.  Antenna*  cylindrical,  inserted  into 
the  sides  of  the  anterior  porrectcd  portion  of  the  head. 
Body  much  depressed,  membranaceous.  Head  stretch- 
ed out,  elongated  at  the  fore  part.  Thorax  having  the 
margins  often  eroded  or  denticulated. 

ARAEOMETER,  from  apato*,  rare,  and  firrpov,  a 
measure  ; is  the  name  of  an  instrument  invented  for 
measuring  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  fluids. 
See  Ciikmistry. 

AR.EOPAGU8,  see  Akeopaul's. 

ARAFAT,  the  hill  or  mountain  near  Mecca,  which 
is  visited  by  all  the  pilgrims  of  thr  Hnjj,  on  pilgri- 
mage to  the  K&buh.  It  is  properly  an  elevated 
mouiul  to  the  east  of  the  Sacred  Mosque,  and  the 
district  round  it  extends  along  the  vale  of  llrnah  to 
the  mountains  opposite  to  the  “ Walls  of  the  Beni 
Aamir,"  and  El  M&iigitnmii  in  IRijnz.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  the  assemblage  of  the  pilgrims  there, 
recognizing  each  other,  or  a fable  respecting  the  un- 
expected meeting  of  Adam  and  Eve,  after  an  absence 
of  some  centuries.  Mount  Arafat  is  surrounded 
by  a wall,  and  ascended  by  staircases,  partly  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  partly  composed  of  masonry.  On  the 
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summit  is  a chapel,  believed  by  the  orthodox  ARAPAT 
Mahometans  to  have  been  built  by  Adam  ; but  the  ^ 
interior  was  demolished  by  the  Wahabees  in  1807.  t 
There  are  fourteen  large  tanks  or  basons  of  water  v 
at  its  base.  A grand  day  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
Mount  being  appointed , the  whole  devotees  who  have 
visited  Mecca,  as  well  ns  multitudes  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  resort  hither.  On  the  17th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1807,  this  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
astonishing  assemblage  of  80,000  men,  2000  women, 
and  1000  children  j in  whose  service  were  employed 
about  70,000  camels,  horses,  and  asses.  The  hill, 
and  its  whole  environs,  were  covered  by  this  vast 
multitude,  of  which  one  portion  consisted  of  45,000 
Wahabees  mounted,  and  almost  entirely  naked.  The 
pilgrims  must  approach  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  await 
the  setting  of  the  sun ; and  an  evening  prayer  must 
also  be  said  an  hour  and  a half  afterwards,  at  a chapel 
six  or  seven  miles  distant,  not  later  than  the  last  mo- 
ment of  twilight.  A dreadful  noise  and  tumult  en- 
sues as  the  sun  disappears,  from  such  a disorderly 
assemblage  of  people  hastening  to  fulfil  this  injunc- 
tion f and,  contrary  to  expectation,  few  accidents 
happen,  though  the  way  leads  through  a narrow 
valley.  See  D’Herbelot  liibliolhnjue  Oriental e,  Art. 

Arafat ; Schultens  Ind.  in  Hist.  Timuri. 

ARA'ISE  A.  S.  aresiau,  to  raise.  See  Raise. 

Homicide  is  also  in  yevinjr  of  wicked  conscil  by  fruiiilc,  u for 
to  vere  coined  to  a rrltr  wrongful  citttume*  smt  Ulmrc*. 

Chancer.  Thr  Pertwea  TuU,  v.  U.  p-  330. 

And  but  if  thou  fourthly  msnne  wsxcst  cuill  out  of  thy  wit,  Uii» 
figure  sraoncstclh  thee  that  ukest  the  hetuten  with  thy  right  risajre, 
nnd  bruit  artitrd  thy  forbedile,  to  bearen  vp  on  high  thy  courage, 

»o  y*  lliy  thought  nc  be  not  brained , u*  put  low  vndcr  toot,  ailh 
lliat  the  body  i*  so  high  areurd. 

Id.  ftaecltu,  bowk  v.  fol.  243.  e.  2. 

- ■ Whose  simple  touch 

Is  po«rcrfilll  to  arnt/tt  King  Plppcn,  my 
To  iriur  great  Cbarlcmaine  a pea  in's  hand 
And  write  to  her  a lime  line. 

Shaketptare'  i .dir, t Writ  that  End*  Writ,  fol.  235. 

ARAL,  next  to  the  Caspian,  the  largest  lake  in 
Asia,  extending  from  43°  to  47°  N.  Lat.,  and  58°  to 
62°  E.  Long.  Its  length  is  from  60  to  *0  geographi- 
cal miles;  its  breadth,  which,  on  the  southern,  is 
twice  as  great  as  on  the  northern  side,  never  more 
than  30  j its  circumference  about  150.  Its  name 
signifies  '*  the  Lake  of  Eagles.”  It  is  separated  by 
a sandv  isthmus,  from  150  to  200  geographical  miles 
wide,  from  the  Caspian,  and  has  all  the  peculiarities 
of  that  internal  sea.  Sturgeons  (Acipenser  Sturio), 

Husoes  (Acip.  Huso),  and  Sea  Dogs  (Squali),  are 
the  fish  most  commonly  found  there.  It  is  placed  in 
the  midst  of  Steppes  or  sandy  deserts,  and  has  no 
creeks  or  havens,  so  that  it  is  only  navigable  by  flat- 
bottomed  boats  ; and  is  so  separated  from  nil  other 
regions  by  barren  wastes,  occupied  by  hordes  of  pre- 
datory tribes,  that  it  is  little  used  in  a commercial 
view,  though  two  large  rivers,  the  Amu  (JaihTin  or 
Oxus)  nnd  Sirr  (Jaxartes),  discharge  their  waters  into 
it.  It  is  filled  with  islands,  nnd  is  for  that  reason 
called,  u the  Sea  of  Islands”  by  the  Tartars.  Its 
level  is  said  to  be  lower  than  that  of  the  Caspian, 
and  the  same  difficulty,  with  regard  to  the  absorption 
of  their  superfluous  waters,  occurs  in  both.  It  ap- 
pears rather  to  have  diminished  than  increased  ii» 
size.  Ibn  H'aiikal,  an  Arabian  geographer  of  the 
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ARAL.  10th  century,  is  the  first  modern  writer  who  mentions 
— it,  and  calls  it  the  Lake  of  Khwarczm.  Jcnkinson, 
ARANEA.  w|10  t^velled  in  Bukhara  in  1550,  speaks  of  it  as 
being  probably  distinet  from  the  Caspian,  and  yet  his 
observations  were  entirely  overlooked  by  the  geogra- 
phers of  the  lt.th  century.  It  is  probably  the  Lake 
Oxiane*  of  Ptolemy,  ill  lat.  45,  and  the  Oxia  Pal  us  of 
Ammianus  Marreiliniis,  though  the  ancients  com- 
monly supposed  the  Chtus  and  Jnxartes,  to  How  into 
the  Caspian,  whence  some  have  been  inclined  to  in- 
fer that  the  Aral  did  not  exist,  as  a separate  body  of 
water,  at  so  early  a }>eriod  and  os  they  *}ieak  of  many 
stagnant  pooh  and  marshes  near  their  entrance  into 
the  Caspian,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their  original 
course  has  been  changed  by  the  accumulation  of 
alluvial  matter,  and  the  bason  of  the  Aral  se|wirated 
from  the  Caspian,  by  this  accretion  of  the  soil  be- 
tween them.  The  salt  ness  of  the  water,  marine  pro- 
ductions, and  sandy  bottom  of  this  and  the  Caspian, 
arc  difficult  to  account  for,  except  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  having,  in  very  remote  times,  formed  a 
part  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  are  still  extant 
strong  indications  of  the  ancient  junction  between 
this  Lake  and  the  Caspian,  in  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Isthmus  between  them,  which  does  not  exceed 
80  geographical  miles.  Arrian,  iii.  SI9,  30,  p.  145, 
149;  vii.  16,  p.  $95.  Ptolem.  Geogr.  vi.  c.  1‘2.  Am. 
Mar  cell.  $3,  6.  Lurcher,  Herod.  H : 338.  Kcphalidcs 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encycl.  .Sainte  Croix,  Exam, 
det  Hist,  d' AUxand.  p.  195.  Kennells  Geogr.  of  Herod. 
p.  13‘2. 

ARALIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Pentagynia.  Generic  character.  Invo- 
lucre bearing  an  umbel.  Calyx  five-toothed,  superior. 
Corolla  of  five  petals.  Berry  five-seeded.  Botanical 
Magazine,  1065. 

This  genus  occurs  both  in  the  old  and  new*  world. 
Two  species  have  been  employed  in  medicine  but 
have  not  attained  any  great  celebrity.  Dr.  Coxe’s  Ame- 
rican Dispensatory. 

ARANEA,  in  Entomology,  the  spider:  a genus  of 
the  class  Arachnides,  order  Accra,  family  Araneides. 

Generic  character.  Eyes  eight,  disposed  in  two 
transverse  lines,  near  each  other,  and  bent  somewhat 
backwards.  Maxilla:  straight,  longitudinal,  of  equal 
breadth,  apex  rounded,  inner  angle  truncated.  Lip 
nearly  quadrate,  of  about  equal  length  and  breadth, 
becoming  gradually  a little  nnrrower  towards  the  su- 
perior angles.  The  fourth  and  first  pairs  of  feet  of 
nearly  equal  length,  and  longer  than  the  second. 

The  habits  of  the  different  species  of  spiders,  are, 
perhaps  as  interesting  os  those  of  almost  any  other 
tribe  of  animals  ; and  the  ingenuity  with  which  some 
of  them  form  their  beautiful  geometrical  web,  has  in 
all  ages  excited  the  admiration  of  the  most  casual  ob- 
servers of  nature,  and  supplied  allusions  and  illustra- 
tions to  the  moralist  and  the  poet. 

There  arc  two  distinct  kinds  of  web  formed  by  differ- 
ent species.  The  one  consisting  of  a elose  gauze-like 
texture,  the  other  of  a number  of  regular  radii  di- 
verging from  a centre,  and  decussated  by  a series  of 
concentric  circles,  and  to  which  the  term  net  may  be 
properly  applied.  The  Linnenn  genus  Aranea  has 
been  necessarily  divided  into  many  genera,  of  which 
the  one  now  under  consideration  retains  the  name, 
and  of  which  the  common  house  spider  (aranea  do- 


mestica)  is  the  type.  The  web  constructed  by  this  ARANEA. 
species  belongs  to  the  first  description,  and  the  man- 
ner  in  which  this  destructive  snare  is  formed  is  ex- 
ceedingly ingenious  and  interesting. 

On  n careful  examination,  four  papilla:  or  spinners 
are  found  at  the  extremity  of  the  ubdomen.  These 
constitute  the  machinery  by  which  •*  the  fine  attenu- 
ated thread'  is  spun.  Each  of  them  is  pierced  by  fora- 
mina so  extremely  minute,  that  according  to  the  most 
accurate  microscopic  observations,  not  less  than  a 
thousand  nre  found  in  each  , through  every  one  of 
these  passes  n thread  of  almost  inconceivable  tenuity, 
those  of  each  papilla  immediately  uniting,  and  at  about 
the  tenth  of  on  inch  from  their  origin  the  four  again 
combine,  and  form  the  continuous  line  of  which  the 
web  is  ultimately  composed,  and  which  consists  there- 
fore of  at  least  four  thousand  different  threads. 

The  spider  having  selected  a convenient  situation, 
and  paced  the  ground  to  ascertain  its  extent,  proceeds 
in  the  following  manner  to  the  formation  of  the  web. 

Nhe  presses  the  papilla:  against  the  surface,  and  thus 
one  extremity  of  the  thread  is  fixed  to  it.  From  this 
spot  she  walks  to  the  opposite  side,  and  there  fastens 
the  other  end.  In  order  to  strengthen  this  important 
part  of  her  work,  she  |iasses  and  rrpasses  along  this 
first  thread,  adding  another  to  it  at  each  turn  ; and 
thus  renders  it  strong  enough  to  give  a degree  of 
firmness  and  support  to  the  whole.  From  this  she 
draws  other  threads  in  every  possible  direction,  and 
fills  up  the  interstices  with  a close  irregular  gauze- 
like net-work.  In  places  where  there  is  sufficient 
room,  in  addition  to  this  net,  several  finely  drawn 
threads  are  carried  up  to  some  support  above  j in 
these  the  prey  becomes  slightly  entangled,  and  by 
its  exertions  to  escape  rarely  avoids  being  precipitated 
into  the  snare  below.  The  web  being  thus  com- 
pleted, a close  silken  apartment  is  constructed  below 
it,  in  which  the  spider  sits  concealed  watching  for  her 
prey.  From  the  edge  of  this  hole  to  that  of  the  web, 
several  other  threads  are  drawn,  which  not  only  give 
notice  by  their  vibration  of  the  capture  of  a fly,  but 
along  which  also  the  spider  runs  with  equal  swiftness 
and  safety  to  seize  it. 

The  manner  in  which  the  net  of  the  geometrical 
spiders  is  constructed,  differs  materially  from  this  ac- 
count, but  is  perhaps  still  more  curious  ; it  is  de- 
scribed under  the  article  Eprira. 

The  construction  of  the  web  is  not  the  only  inter- 
esting circumstance  in  the  economy  of  the  spider. 

The  attachment  of  these  insects  to  their  young,  and 
the  astonishing  efforts  which  they  make  to  retain 
possession  of  their  bag  of  eggs  when  attacked,  ra- 
ther suffering  themselves  to  be  destroyed  than  to  lie 
deprived  of  their  future  progeny,  are  equally  extraor- 
dinary. Sec  the  article  Dolomkdks. 

Strongly  opposed  however  to  this  trait  of  disposition, 
is  the  furious  hostility  they  evince  towards  each 
other.  Two  of  them  rarely  meet  without  a combat, 
which  usually  terminates  only  with  the  death  of  one 
of  them.  And  what  is  remarkable,  this  is  more  parti- 
cularly the  case  with  the  female,  who,  even  the  in- 
stant after  her  union  with  the  male,  attacks  him  with 
such  violence  that  nothing  but  a hasty  flight  enn  pos- 
sibly save  him  from  furnishing  a nuptial  meal  to  his 
unnatural  mate.  I)e  Geer  says,  that  he  has  been 
filled  with  indignation  and  horror  at  witnessing  a 
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male  spider  seized  in  the  midst  of  his  preparatory  ca- 
resses, enveloped  in  a web,  and  instantly  devoured. 

The  courage  of  the  aranea  domestica,  however,  is 
not  at  all  commensurate  with  its  ferocity.  Bonnet 
relates  some  interesting  observations  on  this  subject, 
from  which  it  would  appear,  that  one  of  a much 
smaller  species  will  frequently  drive  it  from  the  pos- 
session of  a newly-taken  fly,  although  the  usurper  has 
not  any  intention  of  feeding  on  the  prey  himself,  and 
that  this  curious  manoeuvre  is  sometimes  repeated  se- 
veral times.  Sec  Bonnet,  Observations  svr  Us  Insectes, 


p.  45,  46. 

Spiders  which  are  naturally  of  the  web  spinning 
tribe,  have  the  power  of  assuming  the  habits  of  the 
preducious  species  when  deprived  of  any  of  their  legs 
which  arc  essentiul  to  the  proper  formation  of  their 
web.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  observed  one  in  which  this 
change  of  economy  had  taken  place  in  consequence  of 
such  a loss  ; and  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  ani- 
mal after  changing  his  skin,  was  found  to  have  re- 
newed the  lost  legs,  though  but  ini]>erfectly.  Ano- 
ther change  or  two  however  completed  the  restoration 
of  these  organs,  and  the  spider  then  recommenced 
his  former  habits,  spinning  his  web  and  entrapping  his 
prey  in  the  natural  manner.  An  interesting  account 
of  this  fact  is  given  by  Dr.  Leach  in  the  Linnean 
Transactions. 

ARA'XEOUS,  aranea,  which  Vossius  thinks  is 
from  the  Hebrew  arng,  texere. 

Araigncux,  Fr.  Full  of  spiders,  spinners ; or  of 
cobwebs,  Cotgrave. 

lU  curious  arattr out  membrane*  that  romtrinjjrth  and  diUteth  it, 
and  an  rarictb  its  focus  : if  any  such  variation  there  be,  a*  sonic 
affirm  with  great  probability.) 

perkam's  Phyrico-Tkmlvgy , 1727.  191. 


ARANJUEZ,  a beautiful  palace  belonging  to  the 
kings  of  Spain,  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
Tagus,  the  Xarnma,  and  a canal,  in  the  province  of 
Toledo,  6$  Spanish  leagues  from  Madrid.  The 
country  in  which  it  stands  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful in  Spain.  The  ground  was  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  by  Charles  I.  and  the  foundation  laid  by  his 
son  Philip  11.  Succeeding  monarch*  (in  particular 
Ferdinand  VI.  and  Charles  411.)  contributed  their 
shure  to  its  enlargement  and  embellishment.  This 
palace  is  remarkable,  not  for  its  magnitude,  but  for 
combining  various  claims  to  admiration,  on  the  score 
of  beauty  and  interest.  It  contains  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  paintings,  of  ancient  and  modem  busts, 
marble  staircases,  superb  mirrors  from  the  manufac- 
tory of  St.  Ildefonzo,  and  un  apartment  filled  with 
beautiful  specimens  of  porcelain  from  the  works  at 
Madrid.  But  even  these  are  exceeded  in  interest  by 
the  gardens,  which  are  in  the  form  of  a star,  and  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  every  observer.  The  elm-tree 
alleys  are  particularly  fine,  being  so  wide  that  four 
carriages  can  go  abreast,  while  between  each  double 
row  there  flows  a small  canal.  The  main  alley  is  be- 
tween 600  and  700  paces  lung  and  12  feet  broad,  and 
is  enclosed  with  a lofty  hedge.  At  ever}'  70  or  80 
paces  are  resting  places  in  the  form  of  squares  or  hex- 
agons, while  fountains  and  jets  (Tea*  play  beautifully 
in  every  corner.  The  water  is  brought  by  an  aque- 
duct from  the  small  lake  called  Mar  dc  Ontigola, 
about  a mile  distant.  Near  this  lake  is  the  village  of 
Ontigola,  the  usual  residence  of  foreign  ministers. 


when  the  court  is  at  Aranjuez.  The  common  prac-  ARAN* 
ticc  is  for  the  court  to  move  hither  a littleafter  Easter,  JUEZ. 
and  to  remain  till  the  end  of  June.  In  July  and  Au-  ^RAS 
gust  the  air  becomes  unwholesome,  and  engenders 
violent  fevers.  The  adjoining  town  of  Aranjuez  was  — v ~ 
at  first  an  inconsiderable  village,  and  is  indebted  for 
its  enlargement  and  present  importance  to  Ferdinand 
VI.  It  is  built  somewhat  in  the  Dutch  style,  in  con- 
formity to  a model  laid  down  by  government,  who 
make  over  lots  of  ground  to  those  w ho  undertake  to 
build  according  to  the  prescribed  plan.  Broad  and 
parallel  streets,  with  line  pavements,  here  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  built  in 
the  simplest  form,  two  stories  high,  painted  white, 
with  green  doors  and  window-shutters,  and  double 
rows  of  trees  planted  before  them.  The  principal 
church  stands  in  the  great  square,  along  with  the 
Franciscan  monastery,  and  covered  market  place.  The 
inhabitants  are  comfortable,  and  even  opulent,  deriv- 
ing handsome  incomes  from  the  excuses  of  the 
court,  and  from  letting  part  of  their  houses.  The 
high  road  from  Aranjuez  to  Madrid  is  constructed  on 
the  model  of  the  ancient  Homan  roads,  and  each  mile 
is  said  to  have  cost  three  millions  of  reals  (4.14,250. 
sterling.)  It  was  begun  under  Ferdinand  VI.  Po- 
pulation of  the  town,  during  the  residence  of  the  court, 
ubout  10,000. 

ARARAT,  a district  of  Armenia,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  Araxes  (Er-ras),  southwards  from  Erivan,  con- 
taining the  lofty  mountain  of  the  same  name.  It  was 
anciently  called  Bacis.  The  eastern  tradition  of  its 
having  been  the  resting  place  of  the  ark  is  tirmlv  be- 
lieved by  the  Armenians  and  Persians,  who  therefore 
call  it  Kiihi  Nut/,  the  mountain  of  Noah.  It  forma 
an  angle  of  one  of  the  brauchcs  of  Caucasus ; its 
summit  is  almost  inaccessible;  Tournefort  and  other 
travellers  have  made  fruitless  attempts  to  reach  it. 

A considerable  depression  on  one  side  has  much  the 
appearance  of  a crater,  and  lieineggs  affirms  that  he 
witnessed  an  eruption  from  it,  which  lasted  three 
days;  but  this  is  one  of  the  many  fublcs  with  which 
that  traveller  has  embellished  his  book.  There  is  a 
miserable  convent  at  the  foot  of  the  crater,  and 
shepherds  inhabit  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  which 
they  regard  with  a sacred  horror,  and  have  the  same 
superstitious  dread  of  attempting  to  reach  its  summit, 
that  their  neighbours  at  Stephan  Zniindn  have  of  try- 
ing to  ascend  the  highest  peak  of  Elboruz.  It  is 
visible  at  Echmiyadzin,  many  miles  distant,  and  from 
a common  optical  deception,  often  appears  very  near. 
SeeTournefort,  Reineggs, Macdonald  Kinneir,  Murier, 

Parret,  and  Engelhardt ; < inrdanore,  & c. 

ARA.S,  anciently  ARAXES,  a river  of  Asia,  over 
which  the  ancients  believed  a bridge  could  not  be 
thrown.  It  rises  in  Armenia,  in  the  mountain  Bin 
Gicul,  or  Mountain  of  the  Thousand  .Streams,  20  miles 
south  of  Erzcruin,  and  flowing  to  the  cast,  takes  a 
south-eastern  course,  in  45g  E.  Ion.  40°  N.  lat.  which 
is  continued  to  about  39w  15'  N.  lat.  It  then  flows  to 
the  north-east,  and  bounding  the  province  of  Azcr- 
bijan,  in  Persia,  joins  the  Kur.  on  the  north  side  of 
the  plain  of  Mogan,iu  about  48  Kf  E.lon.40c5'N.  lat. 

50  miles  from  the  Caspian  sea.  Its  course  is  extremely 
rapid,  but  fordable  in  many  places  during  summer. 

About  60  or  65  miles  north  of  Tabris  it  is  crossed  by 
a tine  bridge,  built  by  8 hah  Abbas  the  Great. 
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ARAU.  ARAU,  a small  town  of  Switzerland!  in  the  canton 
— of  Aargau,  lying  on  u hill  on  the  Aar,  with  inhabitants 
ARBELA.  who  profess  the  reformed  faith.  A covered  bridge 
serves  to  unite  the  two  sides  of  the  river.  'ITie  trade 
and  the  manufactures  of  linen,  eotton,  and  silk  are 
considerable.  for  the  size  of  the  place,  which  hardly 
contains  more  than  2000  inhabitants.  It  became  sub- 
ject to  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  1415,  and  has  been 
commonly  chosen  for  the  general  assembly  of  the  Pro- 
testant cantons.  Here  was  concluded,  in  1712,  a 
peace  between  Zurich  and  Berne,  and  here  too  were 
held  the  last  general  meetings  of  all  the  cantons  in 
1797  and  17i>8.  During  the  revolution  which  fol- 
lowed, it  was  at  different  times  the  seat  of  the  Hel- 
vetic government  ; and,  since  the  erection  of  Aargnu 
into  a separate  canton,  it  has  been  its  chief  town. 
30  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Berne.  Lon.  7°  5-*'  E.  I*at. 
47°  23'  N. 

ARAUCANIANS,  a barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chili,  who  inhabit  that  delightful 
country  situate  between  the  rivers  Biobio  and  Valdi- 
via, and  between  the  Andes  and  the  sea,  extending 
from  36°  44',  to  39°  5(/,  of  S.  lat.  They  derive  their 
appellation  of  Araucanians  from  the  province  of 
Armico,  which,  though  the  smallest  in  their  territory, 
has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  nation.  They  are 
enthusiastically  attached  to  their  independence,  and 
pride  themselves  in  being  called  Auca,  which  signi- 
fies frank  or  free.  They  are  the  implacable  enemies 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  have  never  been  able  to  reduce 
or  subject  them. 

For  an  interesting  account  of  this  people  see  Mo- 
lina Saggio  snlht  Storia  Saturate  del  Chili,  Bologna 
1728;  and  his  Saggio  sulla  Storia  Civili  del  Chili ; both 
of  which  works  have  been  translated  into  English.  See 
also  Raynal's  History  of  the  East  and  ft  vst  Indies . 

ARAUCARIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  trees,  be- 
longing to  the  coniferous  tribe. 

ARBA,  or  ABBE,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Quar- 
ncro,  in  the  Adriatic,  off  the  coast  of  Croatian  Litto- 
ral e,  which  has  belonged  successively  to  Hungary, 
Venice,  and  Austria.  It  is  about  30  Italian  miles  in 
circuit,  and  contains  4000  inhabitants,  whose  dwell- 
ings are  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  island.  The 
part  next  the  coast  of  Morlachia  is  mountainous,  and 
uninhabited  ; but  the  four  great  vallies  are  uncom- 
monly pleasant  and  fruitful.  Besides  corn  and  olives, 
they  yield  excellent  wine  and  figs ; but  the  severity 
of  the  climate  in  winter  ami  spring,  and  especially 
the  sharp  north  wind,  often  blasts  the  prospects  of  the 
husbandmun.  Hides,  wool,  sheep,  hogs,  fish,  and 
excellent  horses,  are  its  principal  exports. 

ARBELA,  a town  in  a plain  of  eastern  Assyria,  be- 
tween the  Lycos  (Great  Zab),  and  Caprus  (Little 
Zitb).  It  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  ascribed  to  dif- 
ferent founders.  It  is  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
village  of  Gaugamcla,  where  Alexander  completely 
defeated  Darius.  A few  days  journey  to  the  south  of 
Arbela,  there  arc  some  springs  of  naphtha.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  town  is  still  preserved  in  the 
modern  Arhil  (or  Erbel),  it  is  now  in  a state  of  great 
decay, consisting  of  a few  ruinous  houses,  of  sun-burnt 
brick,  round  a hill  on  which  there  is  a castle  gar- 
risoned by  a body  of  Janissaries,  and  a Dizdfir  or 
Commander  under  the  orders  of  the  BUU  of 
Baghdad.  It  ia  placed  in  3G°  11"  N.  L.,  by  Niebuhr. 


(Strab.  xvi.  Steph.  Byz.  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.342.  Otter-  ARBELA. 
boy,  ii.  245). 


A'KBALIST, 

A'hbalihtkr, 


V 


Fr.  arbaleste.  Bar.  Lat.  areu- 
I balistus,  from  arcus,  a bow,  and 
A'acrBALitsT,  fbalista,  from  , to  cast,  to 

Arci'ba'mstkb.  J shoot ; one  who  casts  or  shoots 
from  a bow  ; a bow-man,  an  archer. 


ARBITER. 


So  gret  poor  «»f  talke  lond  & of  France  lie  none 
My  d liym  ia  to  Eugclnnd,  of  knygtcs  & of  squyrrs, 
Spermen  suote  & bowmen,  & *1  so  arbU utf*. 

H.  GUmtntrr,  p.  378. 
Men  seine  otter  the  wall  stood 
Grail  engins,  who  were  nert-hond 
And  in  the  kernels  litre  sad  there 
Of  arbUutm  great  plenty  were. 

ChnUi.tr.  The  Romaant  of  thr  /{see,  fol.  135.  c.  4. 

Within  XX.  diyts  after,  he  wan  the  sayd  caste H.  to  y*  great 
low  of  men  on  both  partyes,  and  toke  prysoners  their  w*in. 
XXXVI.  knyghtia,  besyde  the  other  noumbre  of  yoinen  and 
mrttmsterys. 

Fmbyan,  p.  315. 

An  arbalaxfrr,  (or  arckibafister)  standing  rpoo  lltc  wall,  A see- 
ing his  time,  charged  hia  stccle  l«*r  with  a square  arrow  or  quar- 
rell,  making  first  hia  prayer  to  God,  That  he  would  direct  that  shot, 
and  dcliuer  the  innoccocy  of  the  beseiged  front  oppreasion. 

Sftrrd,  Richard  /. 


It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  Richard  was  killed  by  the  French 
from  the  shot  of  an  arcobalttf,  a machine  which  be  often  worked 
skilfully  with  his  own  hamls- 

M’harton.  Hut.  Eng.  Pott. 


A'RBITER,  e. 

A'riuter, 
A'rbitrabi.k, 
Arbitrary, 
Arbitrarily, 
A'rM  rRAHINr.RS, 
Arbitra'riouh, 
Akuitha'hiolbly, 
A'b  bit  rate, 
Ahritra'tion, 
Arbitrator, 
Akbi'trrmf.xt, 
A'riiitre>k. 
arbiter. 


..  Lat.  arbiter;  which  Vo9&ius 
ami  Junius  think  is  from  ur  for 
ad,  and  the  ancient  bito  for  co, 
to  go.  The  proper  meaning  of 
arbiter,  being  one  who  goes,  to 
inspect,  to  examine. 

> One  who  examines,  tries, 
determines,  judges ; an  ex- 
aminer, a judge. 

Arbitrar-y,  ily,  inc&s,  ious, 
iously,  arc  used  when  the 
judgment  wholly  depends  upon 
J the  uncontrolled  will  of  the 


Thr  noble  lorde  Huiafrey  erle  of  Stafford*,  tlie  worshipful)  per- 
Boiu-s.  Maiater  William  Alnewikc  keper  of  the  kvnges  prtuy  scale, 
and  Ranfe  lorde  Crumwel,  prnmysvng  ami  behightyng,  by  the 
faith  of  hr*  body,  and  word*  of  his  prinrrhodc  and  kyngrs  sonne, 
to  do,  kept,  obaerne  and  fulfill,  for  hynt  and  by*  brhalfr,  all  that 
■hnl  he  declared,  ordeined  and  arbi/red,  l>y  the  foraaidc  Archc- 
biahop,  Dukes,  bUhoppua. 

Halt.  Henry  VI , fed.  99.  C.  |. 

[Christe]  refused  to  be  so  much  as  a bulge  or  an  arbitrowe,  in 
a teinpurall  matter  concerning  the  diaidvnge  of  a pryuate  enhery- 
taunce  l>etieene  two  brethren,  sayngc  to  the  tour,  who  hath  ap- 
poynted  me  iudge  or  djruydcr  betwcue  yon  ? 

Sir  That.  A fore'*  Market,  fol.  1300.  C.  1. 

And  this  thvng*  onley  sulSseth  vnougli,  to  destroy en  the  frve- 
dome  of  our  ar  hi  tree,  that  U to  saine,  of  our  free  will. 

Chaucer.  Boecius,  book  v.  fbl.  242.  C.  3. 

Certes,  quod  Pmdence,  it  is  an  Iwrd  thing  and  right  perilous, 
that  s man  putte  him  all  outrrly  in  Uie  arbitration  and  jugemeot, 
and  ia  the  might  ami  power  of  his  enrmie. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Mehberus,  r.  II.  p.  126. 

In  the  name  of  God,  we  Henry  ArchebUhopp  of  Cauntorbury, 
the.  Ac.  arbitratonres  In  all  manner  of  causes,  Ac,  betwene  the 
high  and  worthy  prince  Hofirey  Duke  of  Glnurmtcr,  on  Uie  one 
pnrtie,  and  the  worsbipfull  father  in  God,  Henry  bysbope  of  wyn- 
rhester  and  Cbauncellour  of  Englandc,  on  tbe  other  partie,  by 
either  of  tlieim  fur  the  pea^ynge  of  the  sated  quarelles  and  debates, 
taken  and  rbown,  Ac. 

Hall.  Henry  VI,  fol.  98.  c.  1. 
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ARBITER-  F.ucry  mao  bath  fire  arbitrewunt  to  cho *e  good  or  yuel  to  per- 
Chauctr.  Test  of  Lout,  book  ill.  fol.  309.  c.  2. 

Ami  sir*,  repute  it  not  small,  that  I committe  to  jov  cliargc 
A arbitremrnt  that  thing  wliirh  IVinces  ought  most  to  regard?, 
tliat  is,  to  sec  to  whom  they  commit  the  nourishing  of  their 
children. 

Tkt  Golden  Hooke. 

Tis  not  the  trial  I of  a woman’s  warre, 

Tlie  hitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues, 

Can  arbitrate  tiiis  cause  betwixt  v*  twain?. 

Shakespeare's  Ritkard  II.  fol.  23. 
But  now,  the  arbitrator  of  Despair?*, 

Just  Death,  kliide  Vmpirc  of  mens  miseries. 

With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss?  me  lienee. 

Shakespeare’s  Henry  VI.  fol.  104. 

Prepare  thy  Rattell  early  in  the  Morning, 

And  put  thy  Fortune  to  th’  arbitremrnt 
Of  bloody  stroakca,  and  mortal!  staring  Warre. 

Shakespeare's  Rt chard  III.  fol.  201. 

Might  the  child  be  made  arbiter  of  his  own  chastisement,  do 
we  think  he  would  award  himself  so  much  as  one  lash  ? 

tip.  Half t Hahn  of  Gilead. 

Rut  in  all  Oils,  we  will  see  what  it  is,  that  was  stood  upon ; an 
arbitrable  prvcccdeocy  of  these  churches,  In  a propriety  of  order. 

tip.  Half  t Polemical  ft  or  At. 

Tin* re  is  no  law,  that  require*  a mere  arbitrariness  in  the  com- 
municators 

tip.  Hair s Coses  of  Conscience. 

Yet  so  tender  I sec  some  men  are  of  their  Wing  subject  to  arbi- 
trary government,  'that  is,  the  law  of  another's  will,  to  which 
themselves  give  no  consent,)  that  they  rare  not  with  how  much 
dishonour  and  absurdity  they  make  their  king  the  ooely  man  that 
must  be  subject  to  the  will  of  other*. 

Kikau  H asilike. 

Before  some  indifferent  arbitratuvrs  and  friends,  the  matter  was 
heard  betwixt  man  and  wife,  and  commonly  composed. 

Hurt  on's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Contrariwise,  certain  Laodicean*  and  lukewarm  persons  think 
they  may  accommodate  points  of  religion  by  middle  ways,  and 
taking  part  of  bath;  and  witty  reconcilements,  as  if  they  would 
make  an  arbitrament  between  God  and  man. 

Bacon  s Essay  on  I'nity  on  Religion. 

The  purest  dialect  of  the  Castilian  tongue  is  held  to  be  in  the 
towd  of  Toledo,  which  above  othrT  cities  of  Spain  hath  this  pri- 
vilege, to  be  arbitres*  in  the  derision  of  any  Controversy  that  may 
arise  touching  the  interpretation  of  any  Castilian  word. 

Howell's  latter*. 

The  tun  was  sun|,  and  after  him  the  starr 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
Twilight  upon  tbc  earth,  short  arbiter 
Twixt  day  and  night. 

MU  ton's  Par.  Lost,  book  ix. 

— For  what  peace  will  lw  giv’o 

To  us  enslav'd,  but  custody  severe, 

And  stripes,  and  arbitrary  punishment 
Inflicted  ? 

Milton  s Par.  lout,  book  U. 


I in  thy  persevering  shall  rrjoycc. 

And  all  the  hirst : stand  fast ; to  stand  or  fall 
Free  in  thine  own  arbitrrment  it  lira 
Perfect  within,  no  outward  aid  require ; 

And  all  temptation  to  tranogresa  repel. 

Milton’s  Par.  lout,  book  will 

Overcome  with  the  earnest  prayer*  of  Maaanhaa,  who  besought 
and  importuned  him  to  referre  the  matter  over  to  Sripin,  for  to 
arbitrate  and  decide  unto  whether  of  the  two  kings  Suphonisha 
should  be  awarded. 

Holland1  s Livy. 

What  shall  we  think  1 Can  people  give  away, 

Both  for  tbemsclve*  and  sons,  their  native  sway. 

Tlien  they  are  left  defenceless  to  the  sword 
Of  each  unbounded  arbitrary  lord ; 

And  law*  are  rain,  by  which  we  right  enjoy, 

Lf  kings  unqnemtum'd  can  those  law*  destroy. 

Dry  den' s Absalom  and  Aekitopkel. 

I offer  you  the  combat ; you  refuse  it ; all  tliia  is  done  in  tbc 
forms  of  honour.  It  follows  that  1 am  to  affront,  cudgel  you,  or 
kick  you,  at  my  own  arbitrament. 

Dry  den's  Amphitryon. 

Virgil  gives  us  an  example  of  this,  in  the  person  of  Mczenlhia. 
He  govern'd  arbitrarily,  lie  was  expell’d,  and  came  to  the  deserved 
end  of  all  tyrants. 

Dryden’s  Ded.  to  the  JF,nris. 

When  it  is  said  again  and  again,  that  faith  is  imputed  to  right - 
eotuness,  it  is  plain  enough,  that  no  other  thing  in  man  was  re- 
quired thereto;  to  say,  that  be  is  thereby  sanctified,  or  bath  gra- 
cious habit*  infused,  is  uncouth  and  arbitrations, 

Harrow's  Sermons. 

ObJ.  3.  Is  it  not  In  holy  Scripture  sometime*  asserted,  that 
God  doth  art  arbitrariously  and  absolutely  ; dispensing  hi*  bounty 
and  mercy  without  regard  to  any  quality  of  men,  or  deed  com- 
mitted by  them,  either  in  whole,  or  in  proportion. 

Harrow's  Sermons , T.  si.  p.  223. 

Do  not  mistake,  and  imagine  that,  while  I am  only  exposing  a 
prejudice,  1 am  speaking  in  favour  of  arbitrary  power;  which 
from  my  soul  1 abhor,  look  upon  as  a gross  and  criminal  viola- 
tion of  the  natural  rights  of  maukind. 

Chesterfield,  let.  elxxvj. 

Albion,  sea-embrac'd. 

The  joy  of  freedom,  dread  of  treacherous  king*, 

Tbc  destin'd  mistress  of  the  subject  main, 

The  arbiter ss  of  Europe  now  demands 
Thy  presence,  goddess. 

Glover’s  London,  p.  20. 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effect* 

And  manyfold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 

Cow  per'*  Poems,  p.  42. 

Fierce  the  dispute,  whatr'er  Uie  theme,  while  she 
Fell  Discord,  arbiters t of  such  debate. 

Perch’d  on  a sign-poet,  bolds  with  even  hand 
Her  undecisive  scales. 

Cotrper's  Poe  mi. 

— ■ It  is  a sign  from  Jove. 

Now  follow*  war  with  all  its  woes  again, 

Or  peace  between  us,  by  his  fix'd  award 
For  Jove  is  arbiter  of  both  to  man. 

Cmcper'e  Iliad , book  iv. 
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ARBI-  ARBITRATION,  in  Law,  is  un  amicable  modi*  of 
TRA-  settling  differences,  in  which  by  the  consent  of  the 
TION.  parties,  they  are  referred  to  the  decision  of  some  third 
person  or  persons,  selected  by  themselves,  and  invested 
with  more  or  less  authority  according  to  their  pleasure. 
The  act,  by  which  the  parties  refer  is  called  tlieir  sub- 
mission ; the  person,  to  w hom  they  refer,  the  arbitra- 
tor, or  if  there  be  more  than  two,  the  third  who  is  to 
decide  between  them,  if  they  differ,  is  styled  the  um- 
pire, and  the  judgment  pronounced  is  the  award.  Ex- 
cellent as  the  trial  by  jury  undoubtedly  is  as  a mode 
of  investigating  the  truth,  and  coming  to  a safe  con- 
clusion upon  a disputed  fact,  yet  there  are  some  rases 
to  which  from  its  rapidity,  and  other  causes,  it  is  not 
applicable.  Thus  when  long  and  complicated  ac- 
counts are  to  be  examined,  it  can  hardly  he  expected 
that  twelve  men  placed  at  hazard  in  the  jury  box,  nr 
indeed  that  any  set  of  men.  upon  the  single  vivft  voce 
statement  of  the  sums  by  the  opposite  witnesses, 
should  be  able  to  determine  very  accurately  upon  the 
allowance  of  particular  items,  or  to  strike  a nice  ba- 
lance between  the  contending  demands.  Again,  it 
will  often  happen  tiiat  each  of  two  parties  lays  claim 
to  the  whole  of  the  same  thing  as  u matter  of  mere 
right ; which  under  proper  regulations  might  very 
well  suffice  for  both,  and  of  which  it  may  be  ruinous 
to  either  to  he  wholly  deprived.  A familiar  instance 
of  this  is  the  use  of  a stream  of  water ; yet  in  such  a 
case  the  judgment  of  a court  of  law  can  only  deter- 
mine to  whom  the  right  belongs,  it  cannot  look  to 
the  consequences,  nor  make  a beneficial  division  of 
the  use  between  both.  For  these,  and  many  other 
reasons,  it  has  been  a practice  of  very  early  date  in 
this  country  to  refer  disputes  to  arbitration  ; in  this 
way  the  parlies  have  the  benefit  of  a more  deliberate 
investigation  ; if  the  matter  be  of  a scientific  nature, 
or  removed  from  the  common  information  of  men, 
they  may  select  some  one  to  decide  it.  whose  habits 
have  made  him  conversant  with  it  *,  and  by  investing 
him  with  more  or  less  power,  they  may  have  a deci- 
sion less  single  and  unbending  than  that  of  the  law- ; 
prospective  in  its  operations,  and  limiting  in  detail  the 
future  exercise  of  the  disputed  rights. 

This  submission  to  arbitration  might  always  take 
place  either  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  an 
action  ; but  convenient  as  it  was  in  many  respects,  it 
laboured  in  early  times  under  some  disadvantages, 
which  for  a long  time  very  much  diminished  its  fre- 
quency. For  (not  to  mention  that  the  courts  of  law 
had  established  subtle  and  narrow  grounds  of  con- 
struction upon  awards,  and  often  set  them  aside  upon 
mere  technical  and  frivolous  objections)  it  is  obvious, 
that  in  whatever  way  the  parties  had  bound  themselves 
to  the  performance  of  the  award,  still  the  arbitrator 
was  not  the  judge  of  any  court ; there  was  no  process 
to  compel  obedience  ; and  therefore  an  obstinate  per- 
son might  still  oblige  the  other  party  to  resort  to  his 
action  for  the  original  matter  in  dispute,  or  for  the 
breach  of  the  agreement  to  perform  the  award.  In 
this  case  not  only  was  all  the  benefit  of  the  reference 


lost,  but  delay  and  expense  were  occasioned  by  it;  ARBI 
the  party's  case  was  disclosed,  and  perhaps  by  the  TRA- 
death  or  departure  of  some  necessary  witness,  a serious  ^ 
ultimate  disadvantage  was  sustained.  On  the  other 
hand  the  arbitrator  might  prove  wrong-headed  or  cor- 
rupt ; and  yet  as  the  parties  had  voluntarily  put  them- 
selves upon  his  judgment,  the  courts  would  not  per- 
mit that  to  be  assigned  as  an  excuse  for  the  non-per- 
forumnee  of  the  award,  when  an  action  was  brought 
to  enforce  it,  and  the  party  was  compelled  to  obey,  or 
at  a great  expense  to  seek  relief  in  u court  of  equity. 

Ikith  these  inconveniences  have  been  gradually  re- 
moved, partly  by  the  enlarged  application  of  iegal 
principles  by  the  courts  of  law,  and  partly  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  legislature.  For  in  the  first  case, 
where  the  submission  had  taken  place  after  the  com- 
mencement of  an  action,  the  parties  were  obviously 
before  the  court,  and  within  its  jurisdiction  ; a cause 
was  pending,  and  neither  party  could  regularly  or 
safely  suspend  the  proceedings  in  the  cause,  and  rely 
on  another  jurisdiction,  unless  by  the  consent,  and 
under  a rule  of  the  court.  The  judges  then  made  it  a 
part  of  this  rule  that  the  parties  should  perform  the 
award,  when  published  ; and  as  disobedience  to  a rule 
of  the  court  is  a contempt  of  the  court,  and  punishable 
summarily,  as  all  other  contempts,  by  attachment  of 
the  person,  the  court  in  this  case  gained  a double 
power;  the  one  direct,  the  other  incidental,  but  al- 
most equally  beneficial.  On  the  one  hand  it  could  en- 
force performance  of  the  award,  without  driving  the 
party  to  a second  action  ; on  the  other  us  the  exercise 
of  this  power  was  purely  discretionary,  it  could  ab- 
stain from  it,  wherever  the  conduct  of  the  arbitrator 
could  be  successfully  impeached:  and  therefore  in 
order  to  inform  its  discretion,  the  court  opened  its  ear 
to  those  compluints,  which  the  rules  of  law  prevented  it 
from  receiving  in  the  shape  of  a formal  plea  to  the  action. 

Nor  was  this  negative  relief  all  that  was  afforded  j for 
in  process  of  time  it  came  to  be  held,  that  as  the  ar- 
bitrator acquired  the  main  sanction  of  his  authority 
from  the  rule  of  court,  the  same  rule  gave  the  court  a 
general  superintendonce  over  the  awunl  ; and  there- 
fore, though  the  judges  wisely  abstained  from  scruti- 
nizing too  nicely  the  decisions  of  that  authority  to 
which  the  parties  had  voluntarily  submitted  them- 
selves, and  refused  to  examine  over  again  those  ques- 
tions upon  which  the  arbitrator  had  come  to  an 
honest  and  deliberate  opinion  ; yet,  where  the  award 
appeared  upon  the  face  of  it  to  be  illegal,  or  there  was 
manifest  misbehaviour  or  error  in  the  arbitrator,  they 
not  only  refused  to  enforce  performance  by  attach- 
ment, hut  held  themselves  empowered,  if  the  applica- 
tion w'as  made  within  a reasonable  time,  to  set  aside 
the  award  itself.  And  thus,  both  inconveniences  were 
removed,  and  the  proceeding  rendered  complete  by 
the  judicious  interference  of  the  courts,  in  cases  where 
the  pendency  of  an  action  had  given  them  juris- 
diction. 

This  interference  of  the  courts  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  while  Sir 
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ARBI-  John  Kclyngc  presided  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench ; 

Tinv  Rn<*  **  found  so  beneficial,  that  in  the  reign  of 
, William  the  Third,  the  legislature  resolved  to  place 
J v ""  arbitrations  entered  into  where  no  action  was  pending 
upon  the  snnie  footing.  Accordingly,  by  the  9th  and 
loth  Will.  III.  c.  15,  it  was  enacted,  in  subtance,  that 
all  persons  desiring  to  end  by  arbitration  any  contro- 
versy, for  which  there  was  no  other  remedy  but  by 
personal  action,  or  suit  in  equity,  might  agree  that 
their  submission  should  be  made  a rule  of  any  of  the 
king's  courts  of  record,  and  might  insert  that  agree- 
ment in  their  submission  ; which  agreement  so  in- 
serted might  be  entered  of  record  in  the  court,  and  a 
rule  be  thereupon  made  by  the  court,  that  the  parties 
should  be  finally  concluded  by  the  award  j and  in  case 
of  disobedience  the  pnrty  should  be  subject  to  all  the 
penalties  of  contemning  a rule  of  court,  unless  it 
should  be  made  appear  that  the  arbitrator  misbehaved 
himself,  and  that  his  award  was  procured  by  corrup- 
tion, or  other  undue  means.  The  second  section  pro- 
vides that  any  award  so  procured  shall  be  judged  of 
none  effect,  and  accordingly  be  set  aside,  so  as  com- 
plaint of  such  undue  practice  be  mode  in  the  court 
before  the  last  day  of  the  next  term  after  such  award 
made  and  published  to  the  parties. 

This  statute  gave  a complete  remedy  to  the  first 
inconvenience,  the  want  of  a power  to  compel  |»er- 
forinance  ; as  to  which  both  classes  of  submissions 
now  stood  on  the  same  footing.  With  respect  to  the 
second,  the  giving  relief  against  an  illegal  or  unjust 
award,  the  statute  in  terms  confines  the  objections  to 
the  corruption  or  undue  practice  of  the  arbitrator,  and 
also  limits  the  time  for  making  these  objections  to  the 
last  day  of  the  term  following  the  publication  of  the 
uward.  The  courts  have  construed  this  rlausc  libe- 
rally ; they  will  listen  to  all  such  objections  ns  might 
be  taken  to  an  award  made  under  a rule  of  court  at 
common  law  ; and  although  no  application  to  set 
aside  an  award  under  the  statute  can  be  made  after 
the  time  limited  by  the  statute ; still  if  an  application 
to  enforce  it  by  attachment  be  made  at  any  time,  they 
will  hear  the  same  objections  in  answer  to  that  appli- 
cation, and  use  them  as  reasons,  if  well  founded,  to 
influence  their  discretion  in  withholding  the  attach- 
ment. So  that,  to  speak  generally,  for  our  limits 
forbid  us  from  entering  into  minute  distinctions,  the 
course  of  justice  now  flows  nearly  in  the  same  stream 
in  respect  of  both  species  of  arbitrations. 

There  is  still  a case  however  which  remains  unaided 
either  by  the  common  law,  or  under  the  statute  : this 
is,  where  jtarties  between  whom  no  suit  is  pending, 
agree  verbally  only  to  submit  their  controversy  to  ar- 
bitration. As  this  case  is  obviously  not  within  the 
first  class,  so  it  cannot  be  brought  within  the  second, 
for  the  statute  clearly  contemplates  a written  agree- 
ment. Neither  can  it  be  considered  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  extend  any  relief  to  such  n case ; for  it  is 
perfectly  easy  for  the  parties,  if  they  please,  to  agree 
in  writing  instead  of  verbally  ; it  is  far  more  desirable 
for  the  sake  of  certainty  thnt  they  should  do  so  ; and 
there  might  be  even  some  difficulty  in  reducing  to  a 
rule  of  court  an  agreement,  about  the  very  terms  of 
which  the  parties  might  be  at  variance. 

The  situation  und  acts  of  the  parties  have  hitherto 
been  considered  in  making  the  submission,  und  in  en- 
forcing or  seeking  relief  against  the  award ; but  it  will 


often  happen  that  one  of  the  parties  even  before  the  ARBI- 
making  of  the  award,  may  desire  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arbitrator.  This  he  may  t 
do,  at  any  time  before  the  publication  of  the  award,  by 
a formal  revocation  of  his  submission,  the  instrument 
of  revocation  being,  however,  at  least,  of  as  high  a na- 
ture as  that  of  the  submission  ; for  it  is  a known  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  that  no  instrument  can  be  discharged 
or  revoked  by  any  instrument  of  less  validity  and 
weight  than  itself.  But  then  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  this  revocation  is  in  itself  a substantial  breach  of 
the  submission,  for  which  an  action  may  be  main- 
tained on  the  instrument  of  submission  ; and  if  the 
agreement  has  been  made  a rule  of  court,  it  is  also  a 
contempt  of  the  court,  for  which  the  jwty  may  be 
liable  to  an  attachment.  In  common  cases  however 
the  court  will  not  interfere ; it  may  be  safely  laid 
dow  n,  that  it  never  will  where  the  revocation  has  been 
made  before  the  rule  of  court,  or  in  ignorance  of  it ; 
because  then  there  ran  have  been  no  real  contempt  of 
the  court ; and  where  these  decisive  circumstances  do 
not  exist,  still  unless  the  revocation  appear  to  have 
been  made  in  manifest  breach  of  good  faith,  it  has 
been  held  preferable  to  leave  the  complaining  party  to 
his  action  ; and  not  to  punish  summarily  and  r vnclu- 
lively  by  attachment,  what,  upon  the  full  investigation 
and  open  examination  of  witnesses  at  a trial,  may  ap- 
pear on  the  whole  to  have  been  justifiable. 

Such  is  in  brief  a history  of  the  progress,  and  an 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  Law  of  Arbitration  ; and 
under  the  circumstances,  writh  a commerce  immensely 
increased  since  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  William, 
and  of  course  generating  those  disputes,  which  of  all 
others  it  is  most  desirable  to  refer  to  arbitration,  it 
cun  be  no  wonder  that  appeals  have  become  daily 
more  frequent  to  this  mode  of  decision.  Not  only 
lawyers,  but  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  country 
gentlemen,  are  constantly  called  upon  to  act  as  judges 
in  these  occasional  tribunals  ; and  interests  of  the 
most  serious  magnitude  and  difficulty  are  often  re- 
ferred to  their  decision.  With  this  view  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  close  this  article  with  a few  observa- 
tions, which  may  be  of  use  to  such  persons  in  con- 
ducting the  reference,  and  in  framing  the  award. 

The  extent  of  the  arbitrator’s  power  will  usually 
be  defined  by  the  instrument  of  submission  under 
which  he  arts ; that  will  ordinarily  specify,  whether 
he  is  to  decide  upon  a particular  matter  in  dispute,  or 
on  all  controversies  between  the  parties  ; whether  he 
may  examine  tbe  parties  themselves,  and  call  for  their 
books  and  papers  ; whether  he  may  assign  the  costs  at 
his  discretion,  or  is  to  leave  them  to  the  common  course 
of  the  court ; whether  he  is  to  be  tied  up  to  strict  tech- 
nical rules,  or  is  left  more  at  large  either  as  to  ad- 
mitting the  claims  of  the  parties,  or  the  evidence 
offered  in  support  of  them.  On  these  and  all  other 
points,  whenever  the  instrument  speaks,  it  is  conclu- 
sive upon  the  arbitrator  ■,  he  has  no  power  to  exceed 
it  f but  then  he  must  construe  it  liberally,  always  re- 
membering that  n narrow  and  timid  interpretation  of 
it  may  tend  to  defeat  the  very  object  for  which  he  is 
appointed. 

Where  the  instrument  of  submission  refers  to  him 
all  matters  in  dispute  between  the  parties,  he  should 
not  refuse  to  hear  legal  evidence  adduced  by  either 
party  upon  any  point  in  controversy,  on  which  he 
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ARBI-  founds  a claim  against  the  other.  When  he  has  heard 
TR  A-  jt>  he  may  think,  perhaps,  tliut  it  requires  no  answer 
TION.  froni  (he  other  side,  and  that  it  can  form  no  ingredi- 
.ARUOGA.  ent  >n  his  award  ; but  till  he  has  heard  it,  it  is  itnpos- 
v . si  hie  for  him  to  say  how  relevant,  or  how  important 
it  may  be.  This  is  not  only  the  just,  but  the  safe 
course.  If  the  claim  comes  by  surprize  on  the  other 
party,  the  arbitrator  has  it  in  his  power  to  avoid  any 
prejudice  accruing  to  Jam,  by  giving  him  time  to  pro- 
duce his  evidence  in  answer  to  it.  The  improper  re- 
fusal to  take  cognisance  of  u claim  will  he  a ground 
for  setting  aside  the  whole  award,  if  the  objection  can 
be  maintained  at  all  ■,  while  the  introduction  of  im- 
proper matter  into  it  will  generally  affect  it  in  part 
only,  and  leave  all  that,  which  is  material  and  rele- 
vant, still  binding  on  the  parties. 

The  same  principle  should  guide  the  arbitrator  as 
to  the  reception  of  disputed  evidence  upon  a claim  of 
which  the  relevancy  is  admitted.  If  he  rejects  it  im- 
properly, he  can  neither  say  to  what  extent  he  may 
have  prejudiced  the  claim  of  the  party,  nor  has  he 
any  means  of  remedying  the  injury,  if  he  should  be 
afterwards  convinced  of  h*§  mistake ; but  if  he  re- 
ceives it  improperly,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  recon- 
sidering that  determination  more  at  leisure,  and  if  he 
secs  reason  to  repent  of  it,  it  is  very  easy  for  hint  to 
strike  the  evidence  out  of  his  notes,  and  to  give  it  no 
effect  in  framing  his  award. 

In  respect  of  the  examination  of  the  parties  them- 
selves, the  exercise  of  that  extraordinary,  but  some- 
times necessary,  power,  and  the  mode  of  exercising  it 
arc  mutters,  which  will  often  require  a very  d-licate 
consideration.  It  may  safely  be  said,  however,  that 
it  is  a power  to  which  he  should  not  resort  but  in  the 
last  instance,  and  then,  not  at  the  request  merely  of 
the  other  party,  unless  his  own  mind  remains  unsatis- 
fied with  the  result  of  the  previous  inquiry.  He  will 
probably  find  it  convenient  too  to  conduct  this  exami- 
nation hiuisclf,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  other  party. 

Where  the  submission  is  to  an  umpire,  (in  case  the 
arbitrators  do  not  make  their  award  within  a given 
time,)  the  instrument  in  general  either  leaves  the 
choice  of  such  umpire  to  the  arbitrators,  or  itself  no- 
minates him.  In  the  former  case,  the  arbitrators  do 
not  determine  their  ow  n authority  by  the  choice  of  an 
umpire ; and  it  is  better  for  many  reasons  that  they 
should  proceed  to  the  choice  in  the  first  instance  ; 
they  arc  certainly  more  likely  to  make  a discreet  one, 
before  they  have  conic  to  a disagreement  on  the  terms 
of  the  award.  In  both  cases  the  umpire  may  sit 
with  the  arbitrators  from  the  beginning  of  the  refer- 
ence ; and  if  it  should  come  to  him  to  make  the  award, 
he  may  of  course  do  so  on  that  hearing  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

When  the  examination  is  closed,  the  framing  the 
award  will  he  the  next  subject  of  consideration,  and 
the  preliminary  remark  to  be  made  on  this,  is  as  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  publication  taking  place 
within  the  time  limited  to  the  arbitrator.  It  is  usual 


to  give  him,  (and  he  should  always  require  it,)  n dis-  ARBI- 
cretionary  power  of  enlarging  the  time  originally  TR.a- 
fixed,  which  he  may  then  do  by  indorsements  on  the  _ ' 
instrument  of  submission  as  often  as  he  finds  neces-  aRBOGA. 
sary  ; but  when  that  is  not  the  ease,  or  he  fails  to  ex-  ^_,-w 
crcisc  the  power,  his  authority  expires  with  the  expi- 
ration of  the  prefixed  time. 

In  the  matter  of  the  award  the  arbitrator  should  be 
careful  not  to  exceed  his  jurisdiction,  or  to  direct  that 
to  be  done,  which  is  either  impracticable  in  itself,  or 
which  the  party  has  no  legal  ability  of  performing. 
Particularly  he  should  he  cautious  not  to  make  the 
acts  which  he  imposes  on  one  party  depend  upon  the 
unauthorized  or  unfeasible  commands  of  the  other. 

For  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  reason  and  justice  to 
sustain  an  award,  and  compel  one  party  to  perform 
certain  acts  under  it,  when  the  intended  compensation 
for  those  acts  could  not  ho  enforced  upon  the  other. 

Neither  should  the  nw'urd  fall  short  of  the  limits  of 
the  submission  ; but  it  should  contain  an  express  adju- 
dication upon  every  thing  submitted  to  the  arbi- 
trator. The  inducement  to  one  party  to  submit  a 
certain  controversy  to  arbitration  may  have  been  the 
procuring  the  settlement  of  another  and  if  the  arbi- 
trator determines  the  one,  and  tukes  no  notice  of  that 
other,  the  party  does  not  receive  that  benefit  for 
which  he  stipulated,  and  umy  well  seek  relief  against 
the  award. 

Both  these  rules  are  founded  upon  a principle  of 
mutuality,  which  in  former  times  was  pushed  to  an 
extreme  ; the  subtilties  of  the  old  decisions  are  now 
abandoned,  hut  still  awards  must  hr  mutual  so  far  as 
is  essential  to  justice ; that  is,  they  must  show  an  at- 
tention to  the  clairasof  both  parties,  and  give  to  each 
what  they  profess  to  give,  effectually  and  with  ade- 
quate legal  remedies. 

The  award  must  be  final ; that  is,  it  must  not  refer 
the  parties  to  any  other  tribunal  to  ascertain  that 
which  is  w ithin  the  limits  of  the  arbitrator’s  power  to 
decide.  This  is  a most  reasonable  rule,  for  the  very 
object  of  the  reference  is  to  put  a solemn  and  absolute 
end  to  the  controversy  referred. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  award  should 
he  expressed  with  certainty  j no  reasonable  doubt 
ought  to  arise  upon  the  face  of  it  as  to  the  intent  of 
the  arbitrator.  This  is  a rule  that  was  formerly  the 
subject  of  much  artificial  and  subtle  reasoning.  The 
mode  of  construction  is  now  more  liberal,  and  a great 
anxiety  is  felt  by  the  courts  to  sustain  the  decisions  of 
those,  whom  both  parties  have  voluntarily  constituted 
the  judges  of  their  disputes.  They  do  not  require  the 
precision  or  formality  of  legal  language,  (indeed  it  is 
desirable  in  all  cases  that  legal  terms  should  be 
avoided  by  those  who  cannot  be  certain  that  they  shall 
use  them  correctly,)  but  merely  that  certainty  and 
clearness  of  expression,  with  which  every  roan  of 
common  sense  and  common  education  may  declare 
his  intention,  when  lie  writes  with  care,  and  has  a 
settled  and  definite  intention  in  his  mind. 


ARBOGA,  a small  hut  very  old  town  of  Sweden*  in 
the  province  of  Wes tm an n land,  with  1200  inhabitants. 
It  is  only  the  26th  in  order  of  the  towns  that  vote  at 
the  diet,  hut  has  been  not  unfrcqucntly  the  place  of 
session.  The  senate  of  Sweden  sat  there  during  the 


plague  at  Stockholm,  in  1*10.  Although  inconsider- 
able in  size,  it  is  a trading  place  of  some  consequence, 
and  stands  on  & navigable  river.  A canal,  called  the 
canal  of  Arboga,  brings  it  into  communication  with 
Stockholm,  through  the  lake  of  Mulur,  and  with 
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aRHCMiA.  Orebro,  through  the  lake  of  Kielmer.  The  chief  ob- 
— jeetaof  trade  are  saddlery,  and  the  iron  wrought  in 
tk*  neighbouring  forge  at  Jader.  In  the  vicinity  of 
, __  . the  town  there  is  still  to  lie  seen  a sacred  grove,  and 

v ^ other  remains  of  hem  worship.  Dr.  Thomson,  who 
travelled  through  Sweden  in  1812,  describes  the 
country  around  Arhoga  as  delightful,  and  inferior  to 
no  [Wirt  of  Sweden.  65  miles  W.  of  Stockholm.  Long. 
15°  30' E.  Lat.  59°  55'  N. 

ARBOIS,  a town  of  France,  in  Franche  Comtl, 
with  900  houses,  and  6420  inhabitants.  The  environs 
produce  excellent  wine.  The  celebrated  Pichegru 
was  a native  of  this  town.  7 leagues  N.K.  of  Lons-le- 
Saulnicr.  Long.  5°  51.  E.  Lat.  46°  54'  N. 

ARBON,  a small  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Thurgau,  on  the  lake  of  Constance,  which  at  onetime 
belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and  is  now  the 
capital  of  a district.  Here  is  a castle  which  was  the 
residence  of  the  governor.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
who  arc  almost  all  Calvinists,  enjoyed  great  liberties, 
and  arc  joined  in  a friendly  compact  with  other  places 
in  Switzerland.  The  parish  church  is  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  the  Calvinists  and  Catholics,  six  of  the  town 
counsellors  being  of  the  one  denomination,  and  a like 
numlier  of  the  other.  It  is  a place  of  some  trade. 
7 miles  N.  of  St.  Gall.  Long.  9°27'E.  Lat.47°30'N. 

ARBOR  DIANAS,  this  name  is  given  to  the  result 
of  an  amusing  chemical  experiment,  in  which  silver 
is  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state,  from  its  solution 
in  nitric  acid,  by  mercury  or  an  alloy  of  that  metal. 
The  fitie  spicule  of  metallic  silver  having  something 
of  the  appearance  of  a tree,  gave  rise  to  the  appella- 
tion. (-Sec  Silver,  Art.  Cukmibtry.) 

Arbor  I'orphyriaxa,  otherwise  called  scaln  pre- 
divamentuUs  among  the  school  men,  was  a scale  or 
figure  formed  hy  three  rows  of  words,  the  middle  of 
whicli  contained  the  genus  or  species,  and  on  each 
side  the  pedteaments  were  placed. 

Arbor,  in  Mechanics,  is  the  principal  part  of  a ma- 
chine, which  supports  the  rest ; also  the  spindle  or 
axis  on  which  the  instrument  turns. 


AUBORATOR, 

Abbo'hboi'8, 

Akbobk'scbnt 

A'rbobkt, 

A'rborirt, 

A'krorock. 


) 

\ 


Arbor,  a tree. 

One  who  plants,  who  culti- 
vates the  growth  of  trees. 


In  the  time  of  this  work  would  our  ingenious  arborntor  fre- 
quently incnrpr*r»*e,  mingle  and  unite  the  arms  and  branches  of 
some  young  and  finable  tree*,  which  grow  In  consort,  and  near 
to  one  another. 

Evrlyn.  Syfrrt. 

Yet  do  I not  know  (let  me  speak  it  with  patience  of  our  cunning 
nrborUh)  any  thing  within  the  compass  of  human  affairs  bo  neces- 
sary, and  bo  little  regarded. 

Evelyn.  Sylva. 

Nonius  suppose*  the  tall  rosea  [arborescent  bollihocks)  that 
bear*  the  broad  flower,  for  the  beat. 

Evelyn. 

No  dainlie  flown*  or  berbe  that  growes  on  ground. 

No  mrbnret  with  painted  ldoamna  dmt, 

And  smelling  sweet,  hut  there  it  inurht  be  found 

To  bud  out  fnire,  and  her  sweet  smells  thron  e all  around. 

Spencer's  Fairy  Qurtn. 

Tliey  snrclv  speak  probably  who  make  it  an  arboreous  excres- 
cence, or  rather  super-plant,  bud  of  * viscous  and  superfluous  sap, 
which  tlw  tree  itself  cannot  assimilate. 

fir  own's  Vulgar  Errors. 

VOL.  XVI 1. 


Neerer  he  drew,  and  many  a walk  travers'd 
Of  statliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  pal  me. 

Then  volulde  and  bold,  now  hid,  now  seen 
Among  thick -wov’n  arbor ets  and  flours 
I in  border’d  on  each  hank,  the  hand  of  Ere. 

Stilton's  Par.  I Ait,  book  is. 

So  all  was  clear’d,  and  tu  the  field  tliey  bn»tr. 

Rut  first  from  under  ahadie  arboroas  roof. 

Soon  as  they  forth  were  rouse  to  open  sight 
Of  day-spring,  ami  tlie  win*  who  scarce  up  risen 
With  wheels  jrrt  hnT’ring  o’ re  tlie  ocean  brim. 

Shot  paralel  tu  the  earth  his  ciewie  nr, 

Discovering  in  wide  lattibkip  all  tlie  east. 

Of  Paradise  and  Eden’s  happie  plains, 

Lowly  they  bow’d  adoring. 

Milton's  Par.  Lost , bouk  v. 

* Tliey  run 

To  grots,  ami  cares,  and  the  cool  umbrage  seek 
Of  woven  arborets , and  oft  the  rills 
Still  streaming  fresh  revisit. 

Philips's  Cyder , book  i. 

ARBORFIELD,  in  the  hunriretl  of  Sunning,  county 
of  Berk*  j a Rectory  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at 
j Patron,  Richard  Hayes,  Esq. , Church  dedicated 
to  St.  Bartholomew.  The  resident  [mpulation  of  this 
parish  in  1801,  was  171.  The  money  raised  by  tlie 
parish  rates  in  1803,  was  £‘325  12*.  4ld.,  at  4*.  <w/. 
in  the  [found.  It  is  4 £ miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Woking- 
ham. 

ARBOR  \TTM.  See  Thuja. 

A'RBOUR,  m.  1 Commonly  derived  from  arlM»r,  a 
A'rbour.  r.  J tree.  Dr.  T.  Hickcs  thinks  it  is 
air-bower.  And  Skinner  (since  Chaucer  and  others 
w rite  it  herber,)  that  it  is  from  the  A.  S.  Herberga. 
Mansio,  from  herebeorgan,  herebyrigan,  to  harbour. 
See  Harbour. 

Arbour,  is  usually  applied  to  a place  of  retirement 
in  gardens  or  pleasure  grounds  funned  of  trees  for 
shade  or  shelter. 

Dciphebus  gun  this  letter  for  to  vufolde 
Id  earnest  great,  so  did  Helcinr  tlw  QurDc 
And  roming  outward,  f**t  it  grume  bcbolde 
Dounwnrd  a strire,  into  an  herber  grriK*. 

Chaueer.  Troilus,  book  n.  fnl.  ICC.  c.  I. 
And  *n  I followed  till  it  me  brought 
To  right  a pleasannt  herber  well  y wrought 
Tliat  benched  was  and  with  tnrfe*  rew 
Freshly  turned  wliereof  the  greene  graa 
So  small,  so  tbickc,  bo  short,  so  fresh  of  hew 
Tliat  most  like  vnto  green  wel  wot  I it  was 
The  hegge  also  that  yerte  in  comp** 

And  closed  in  all  the  green  kerbrre 
With  sicamowr  wn*  set  and  cglatcre. 

Chaucer.  The  Floure  and  the  t*nfe,  fill.  56QL  C.  1 
At  last  It  led  me  where  an  arbour  stood. 

Tlie  sacred  receptacle  of  the  wood 

Twm  bench’d  with  turf,  and  goodly  to  be  seen, 

The  thick  young  grass  »w  in  frnher  green  : 

The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  cou’d  pa*« 
Mctwixt  the  nice  partition*  of  the  gross  ; 

The  well-united  sods  so  closely  lav ; 

And  all  arround  tlie  shade*  defended  it  from  day. 

For  aycamours  with  eglantine  were  spread, 

A hedge  about  the  sides,  a covering  over  brad. 

Dry  den,  v.  iii. 

After  diner  we  walked  into  y*  gardine,  ami  there  ahortely  siting 
in  an  arber  begone  to  go  forth  in  our  matter. 

Sir  That.  More’s  /Varies,  fob  177.  c.  2. 

Others  within  their  arbours  swelling  sat, 

(F«.ar  *11  the  room  about  was  arbour*  d) 

With  laughing  Uacclius,  tbst  *•**  grown  so  fat. 

That  stand  he  could  not,  hot  wji*  carried. 

0.  Fletcher's  Poems 
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ARBOUR.  A oc  panifU«e  it  oeniyt  to  draw  acre 

— Tliir  falxt»rd  pmlingi*,  ami  fik  pme  herbtrr. 

ARC.  Jkruglnt.  Prolog- ic  to  Imok  xii-  p.  401. 

v*— Doww  fro  the  too  re  sbr  (ran  to  renne 
Id  to  an  herber  all  hir  nwnv, 

Wlicrc  many  a wonder  wofull  morn- 
She  made. 

Gvu-tr.  f'on.  .4.  book  ir. 

For  whan  be  on  a tyme  wu  foflil  dead  In  an  fterbrr,  a boke  of 
mrinoae  arte*  waa  food  vndre  bas  pyllowe,  made  by  Julius  Fir- 
inicws,  wlmuie  be  v»*il  to  read  to  hiniwlft*  in  the  none  tyde. 

Halt' a Votariea. 

When  lliia  was  sayd,  they  came  to  the  atoekea  whore  was  a 
qandrant  stage  where  on  wa*  on  iarlcr  full  of  roves,  lyllics  A all 
other  flower-  nirioariy  wraiwbt,  ami  hynies,  hraxtv*  and  all  other 
thvnpr*  of  plrasure.  And  abuule  tin*  'furrier  wax  made  the  water 
foil  of  Mb 

//»//.  Henry  VHl. 

This  lady  walked  out-right,  till  he  might  %cr  l*rr  enter  into  a 
fine  clow  or  birr  : it  was  of  trees,  wIhht  hriuiebex  «»  lovingly  inter* 
hrared  one  the  other,  tluil  it  rnuld  resist  the  strongest  viuk-nre  of 
eve-sight. 

Sidney'*  dreadia. 

So  to  the  silvan  hahre 

Titov  came,  that  like  Pomona's  arbour  smil'd 
With  flourita  deck't  and  fragrant  smells. 

.1  hit  on’*  Par.  /Mtt,  hook  r. 

See  meads  with  purling  strews,  with  iluw'rs  Uie  ground. 

The  erottoes  cool,  with  shady  poplars  crown’d. 

And  creeping  vines  on  <rr6wr.»  weav’d  around. 

Dry  den  $ Virgil,  past.  tx. 

ARBROATH,  see  Abkbhkotiiock. 

ARBUTUS,  iii  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Decandria ; order  Monogynia.  Generic  character. 
Calyx  live  partite.  Corolla  ovate,  its  base  pellucid. 
Berry  superior,  five  celled. 

A.  Vva  Urn.  .Stems  decumbent,  leaves  entire. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  Britain,  and  is  found 
abundantly  in  dr)1,  heathy,  rocky  places  in  the  high- 
lands ot  Scotland.  It  has  several  English  names,  ns 
Trailing  Arbutus,  Bear's  Bern’,  Bear’s  Whortle-berry 
or  Bilberry. 

As  a remedy  the  Uva-I/rai  was  used  by  the  ancients, 
in  many  diseases  where  astringents  were  necessary  ; 
it  was,  however,  for  along  time  disregarded,  but  has 
at  length  re-appeared  in  our  pharmacopeias,  being 
recommended  chiefly  in  diseases  of  the  bladder  and 
kidneys.  It  is  commonly  given  in  powder,  in  doses 
of  from  90  to  f»0  grains,  three  or  four  times  a day. 
In  some  parts  of  Russia  this  plant  is  used  for  tanning. 

Another  species  of  this  genus,  the  A.  UacHo,  or 
Strawberry  Tree,  a native  of  Ireland  ; is  a well  known 
ornamental  shrub. 

\ Arcus,  a bow,  or  arch.  See  Arcii. 

A HCUATE.  J 

Our  hoste  saw  wel,  lliat  the  brighte  mim 
The  ark  of  his  artificial  day  had  ronnr 
The  fourth*  part,  and  half  an  hoorr  and  more. 

Chanter.  Prologue,  The  Man  of  f^awet  Tale,  r.  i.  p.  176. 

There  U one  diffrrenro  above  all  others  between  visible*  and 
audible*,  that  ia  llw  roost  remarkable,  as  that  whereupon  ninny 
smaller  difference*  do  depend  - namely,  that  visible*,  except  light*, 
are  carried  in  right  line*,  and  audible*  in  areuate  lines. 

Baton.  Xal.  Hitt. 

It  is  also  very  remarkable  which  Casper  Bartholin*  hath  ob- 
served in  the  fpillet,  that  where  it  perfurntetli  the  midriff,  the  car* 
neoua  fibres  of  that  muscular  part  are  Infected  and  arcuate. 

Ray,  an  the  Creation,  p.  224. 

Yet  shall  (rov  lord  ) vour  just,  yonr  noble  rules 
Fill  half  llw  land  with  imitating  fools  ; 


Wlin  random  drawings  from  your  sheets  shall  take,  ARC. 

And  of  one  Iwauty  many  blunder*  make ; — 

Load  some  vain  eburrh  with  ah!  theatric  state,  ARCADIA. 

Turn  area  of  triumph  to  a garden-gale  ; v_r—  , 

Pupe'a  Moral  Ktaayt. 

A RCA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  Conchifera, 
order  Di  my  aria,  family  A react*  it*,  in  Lamarck’ s sys- 
tem. 

Generic  character.  Shell  transverse,  robequi  valve, 
inequilateral  ; nates  distant,  separated  by  the  area  of 
the  ligament.  Hinge  linear,  straight,  not  ribbed  at 
the  extremities.  Teeth  numerous,  arranged  closely 
in  a line.  Ligament  entirely  external. 

The  Lin ttean  genus  of  this  name  comprehended 
those  shells  which  now  form  the  family  arcaeew,  mid 
consist  of  the  genera  CucuUtea,  Ar?a,  Pectunraltu,  A'k- 
fula,  Area  Note,  and  A.  barbata,  are  both  English  spe- 
cies of  the  restricted  genus. 

ARCA'DE,  Arcade,  Fr.  An  arch,  an  half  circle. 

Cotgrove.  . 

Shull  mil  the  wind  thro’  lone  areadr*  to  roar. 

Proud  Ui  catch  coUl  nt  n Venetian  door  ; 

Conscious  they  act  a true  PalUdian  pan. 

And  if  Urey  starve,  tlwy  atarvv  by  rule*  of  art. 

Pope' a Moral  Ktaay. 

See  distant  mountains,  lean*  their  valliea  dry. 

And  o’er  the  proud  arcade  llwir  tribute  poor. 

To  leave  im |M'ri.il  Rome. 

Thtnuaon,  Liberty. 

ARC  ADIA,  in  ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  seven 
districts  into  which  IYUijmjiiiumis  wax  divided.  It 
occupied  the  centre  of  that  peninsula,  being  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Achaia;  on  the  east  by  Corinthia, 

Argolis,  and  Laconia;  by  Messenia  on  the  south;  und 
by  Elis  on  the  west.  Its  name  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  Areas,  their  fourth  king;  and  this 
country  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal seat  of  the  Pelangians.  This  celebrated  district 
of  Greece  consists  of  one  continuous  cluster  of  moun- 
tains, sending  down  streams  on  all  sides,  like  the 
Alps,  to  water  the  surrounding  country  ; so  that 
all  the  chief  rivers  of  Peloponnesus  derive  their  source 
from  this  mountainous  tract.  So  rugged  is  its  surface, 
that  in  times  of  heavy  rains,  whole  towns  und  villages 
have  been  suddeuly  swept  away  from  the  obstructions 
occasioned  by  the  narrowness  of  the  chasms  and  sub- 
terraneous passages,  by  which  alone  the  witter  is  able 
to  drain  olf.  The  soil  is  thin  upon  the  mountains, 
hut  exceeding  deep  and  wonderfully  fertile  in  the 
tallies ; though  from  the  general  inequality  of  the 
surface,  the  country  is  better  adapted  for  pasture  than 
for  agriculture. 

It  would  be  needless  to  enumerate  the  wonders  as- 
cribed by  ancient  authors  to  the  rivers  and  fountains 
of  this  district.  The  Styx,  so  celebrated  in  poetry, 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  the  north,  towards 
Aclmia,  through  which  it  takes  its  course.  The 
Stymphalus  and  the  Olbius,  with  several  other  streams, 
occ  asionally  disappear  uiuid  the  bowels  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  emerge  below  in  mighty  springs.  Nor 
were  the  mountains  less  celebrated  than  the  rivers. 

Cyllene,  Erimanthus,  Fholoe,  Ly  ficus,  besides  Stym- 
phalus, Momalus,  and  other  names  which  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  mind  of  every  reader  with  their  recol- 
lections of  classical  story,  are  all  situated  in  this 
district  of  poetry  and  romance. 

The  population  of  this  district,  in  former  times. 
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ARCADIA  cannot  easily  be  guessed.  In  Homer,  the  Arcadians 
— under  Agapcnor,  occupied  fiO  ships  in  the  expedition 
ARCH,  to  Troy  ; and  as  the  game  number  of  vessels  carried 
-v— " the  quota  of  hlenelau*  King  of  Sparta,  wc  may  con- 
clude that  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  coun- 
tries was  then  nearly  equal.  The  slaves  in  Arcadia 
amounted  to  300,000  so  early  os  500  years  before  the 
Christian  era;  and  the  proportion  of  freemen  was 
probably  not  less  than  a third.  See  Pausanias  on 
A read.  Strtib.  lib.  viii. 

This  province  of  the  Morca  is  now  known  bv  the 
name  of  the  Braccio  di  Marina. 

AHCA'NE,  1 Perhaps  from  arcco,  to  hold  in;  to 

Ahca'ntm.  J keep  in. 

Arcanum  est  res  secreta,  a qua  omnes  areeuntur. 
Any  thing  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of  anotlier, 
concealed,  secreted.  A secret. 

So  wrre  all  thosi?  personated  end*.  or  onUire*  of  tbinin  drifted, 
ta  the  arcane  theolury,  interpreted  ipteiUy  tlwreuntn. 

Cvdicurtk,  p.  !>I2. 

You  must  know  tUi  great  man  hath  fto  use  his  own  words) 
revealed  a grand  arcanum  to  the  world,  having  instructed  man- 
kind  in  what  lie  calls  milTOur-wrrituig,  self-discoupiing  pnu  tice, 
nnd  author-practice. 

Sir  Mat  lint-  Hales's  Contemplations. 

For  it  was  a doctrine  of  those  ancient  sages,  that  soul  was  the 
place  of  forms,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  twelfth  Iwok  of  the  arcane 
part  of  divine  wisdom,  according  to  die  .Ihryptian*. 

Iterktlcy's  Work**  e.  ii.  p.  583. 

Abcancm,  in  Medicine.  A term  frequently  em- 
ployed by  the  older  writers  to  denote  it  remedy,  the 
preparation  of  which  was  studiously  kept  secret. 

ARCH,  e.  '»  Arcus, a bow;  perhaps  from  arcco, 

Abch,  n.  f to  hold  in,  as  the  ends  of  a bow  are 

Aacii'ett,  ^hcld  in  or  drown  towards  each  other. 

Abcii'likk,  ( To  bow  or  curve  towards  a circular 

Abch'wisk.  ! shape  ; to  nuike  in  the  shape  of  a bow 
or  curve. 

Then  I nutate  me  forth,  thr  ntynafcrc  to  knowen, 

And  awayteda  swoon,  wnndrrfy  well  ybild. 

With  arehrt  on  rvcrirh  Half,  and  bellvcfce  ycorren, 

WiUi  crotclictcs  on  tpraent,  with  knotc*  of  gold. 

Pierce.  The  Ploughman  s CrcJe. 

Her  check*  like  rose  and  lily  yield  forth  gleams. 

Her  brow**  bright  arches  train'd  of  ebony. 

Robert  Green  in  Ellis’s  Po+fs,  r.  ii. 

At  tiic  last  they  came  to  Poywwy  and  found  the  bridge  broken, 
but  tbc  arches  and  joystes  lav  in  live  ryuer. 

Grafton,  V.  L 

Tis  the  key-stone 

That  makes  the  arch.  Tbc  rest  that  there  were  put 
An*  nothing  till  that  conics  to  bind  and  shut. 

Then  stands  it  a triumphall  mark? ! then,  men 
Observe  the  strength,  the  height,  the  why,  and  when. 

It  WM  erected  ; and  still,  walking  under. 

Meet  tome  new  mutter  to  luokc  up  and  wonder  I 

B.  J OH  ton.  Cndemodct. 

Tliv  sea-marge  wlirrile,  and  torkey-hant, 

. Where  tlwwe  thy  selfe  do’st  lyre,  the  Queeite  o'th  skie. 

Whose  watery  arch,  and  mewngrr,  am  1. 

Shakespeare’s  Tempest,  fid.  14. 

Over  th'tr  bttda  a chryvtll  firmament. 

Whereon  a saphir  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 
Amber,  and  colour*  of  the  showric  arch . 

Milton’s  Par.  IassI,  I took  ri. 

Others  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers  bath’d 
Their  downle  brest  ; the  swan  with  archest  nerk 
livtwren  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rowes 
Her  State  with  oarie  feet. 

Milton's  Par.  Last,  book  vii. 


He  commanded  the  Flaminn  to  ride  in  an  arched  or  emboseesl  ^RtH. 
cloee  chariot,  drawn  with  two  burse*.  . _ _ 

Holla otf  i Liny.  ~ v 

Ambitious  fool,  with  horny  hoof*  to  puss 
O’rc  lwllow  arehn,  of  resounding  bnu  ; 

To  rival  thunder  In  its  rapid  course. 

Dry  Jen's  I’irgil,  .tin.  vi. 

. Where  truths 

By  truths  enfightenM,  and  sustain'd,  afford 
An  arch-tike  strong  foundation,  to  support 
TV  incumbent  weight  of  absolute,  complete 
Conviction. 

Young's  Poems,  p.  463. 

By  degrees,  improvements  in  architecture  were  introduced.  The 
roat  window  being  enlarged,  was  trailed  over  w ith  lieautiful  scrowl 
work  ; while  the  clustered  pillar  began  to  increase  in  bright,  and 
elegance  and  to  arch,  and  ramify  along  the  roof. 

Gilpin's  Tour  tv  the  Lakes,  \c. 

lit  re  is  a new  political  arch  almost  built,  but  of  materials  of  so 
different  n nature,  and  without  a key-stonc,  that  it  does  not,  in 
inr  opinion,  iudicate  either  strength  or  duration. 

Chester/uld,  let.  ecdxxxix- 

He  ;Mr.  Brindley;,  changed  tbe  plan  ; nnd  instead  of  carrying 
the  mole  in  a direct  line  across  the  river,  funned  it  in  a run  e, 
arching  against  tbe  stream ; so  that  it  resists  the  current,  as  a 
bridge  docs  the  incumbent  weight. 

Gilpin's  Tour  to  the  lAtkcs. 

— But,  conceal’d,  the  while. 

Behind  a stately  pillar  of  tbe  tomb 
Of  ancient  Bus,  Paris  arch'd  his  bow 
Against  Tydides. 

t ntrper’i  Hiatt,  book  xi 

Aaculs  in  Architecture,  are  of  various  kinds:  a* 
circular,  elliptical,  cycloidal,  catenarian,  parabolical, 

8cc. 

Arches  of  the  circular  kind  are  either  semicircular, 
or  segments  less  than  the  semicircle  ; these  last  are 
called  skene  or  scheme  arches;  there  are  also  pointed, 
composite,  lancet,  or  gothic  arches  There  arc  no 
arches  to  be  found  in  the  ruins  of  Egyptian  buildings  , 
nor  in  the  ruins  of  Pcrsepolis,  the  celebrated  Palace  of 
the  ancient  Persian  kings.  It  Is  generally  thought 
therefore  that  the  Greeks  were  the  inventors  of  the 
arch,  though  it  is  not  used  in  the  exterior  of  their 
buildings.  According  to  Mr.  King,  it  does  not 
appear  to  hat  e been  known  or  used  in  any  building 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  Augustus  but  they  soon 
after  became  so  much  in  favour  with  the  Romans, 
that  there  was  scarcely  an  aperture  to  lx-  seen  in  any 
of  their  later  buildings,  but  what  was  closed  with 
arches. 

The  arches  employed  by  the  Romans  were  semicir- 
cular, at  least  in  the  apertures  of  their  walls,  as  few  or 
no  arches  of  segments  less  than  semicircles,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  which  they  have  left.  From  the 
time  that  the  Roman  power  was  overturned,  until  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  semicircular  arches  continued  to 
prevail ; but  in  the  twelfth  entury  the  pointed  arch 
appeared.  At  first  these  were  extremely  rude  and  irre- 
gular, sometimes  acute  and  sometimes  obtuse ; un- 
til the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
highly  pointed  arches  came  into  fashion  ; these  were 
described  from  the  angular  points  in  the  base  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  resting  on  the  imposts  ; but 
about  the  fifteenth  century  the  art-lies  were  lowered, 
and  the  vertical  angles  became  iu  consequence  much 
more  obtuse ; the  pointed  style  was  finally  exploded 
in  this  country  under  the  reign  of  Henry  \ III. 
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ARCH,  *\  Arch  is  much  used  in  composition 
Arcii'ly,  > without  aflbcting  any  change  in  the 
Arcu^miJ  component  words.  See  Anarchy. 
it  is  used  by  Shakespeare  ns  u substantive  in  King 
Lear 

**  My  worthy  arch  ami  patron »" 

Arch,  says  Skinner,  was  introduced  into  the  Ger- 
man dialects  about  the  fall  of  the  Homan  empire,  as 
in  arch  duke,  orcA  rogue,  & c.  and  signifies  chief,  prin- 
cipal, supcreininent  in  any  respect;  from  the  Greek 
A PX*V>  chief.  From  the  frequent  usage  of  the  word 
to  denote  eminence  in  roguish,  knavish,  waggish, 
sly,  artful,  cunning  tricks,  it  appears  to  have  acquired 
its  application,  alone,  to  denote 

Roguish,  knavish,  waggish,  sly,  artful,  cunning. 
Itoegvt  thanked  me  for  mv  visit  to  him  in  the  winter;  and, 
after  his  romkk  miumcr,  spoke  hU  request  with  so  arch  a leer, 
that  I promised  the  Droic  1 would  speak  to  all  my  acquaintance 
to  be  (U  bis  pins'. 

Taller,  No.  1 93. 


John,  when  his  master’s  knock  be  heard, 

Soon  in  the  dmaing-mm  niqwnr'il, 

.irrhly  be  look’d,  and  silly  leer'd. 

Somerville' t Poem. 


“ Come  tell  in  honestly,  Frank,”  said  the  ’Squire,  with  bis 
usual  arrhaci*,  suppose  the  church,  your  present  lmstraw,  dmt 
in  lawn  sleeves,  on  one  hand,  and  Miss  Sophia,  with  no  lawn 
about  her,  on  t he  other,  which  would  you  be  foe?” 

Ooldrmith's  Vicar  of  Waktftld. 

ARCH  ANGEL,  in  llotuny.  The  English  name  of 
the  Angelica  Archangelica. 

ARCHANGEL.  The  capital  of  a government  in 
Russia,  of  the  same  name,  is  a considerable  town  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dvina,  where  it  opens  into  the 
White  'iea,  and  the  embouchure  of  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  gulph  of  Archangel.  The  city  is  about  three 
miles  in  length  anti  one  in  breadth.  The  houses, 
with  the  exception  of  the  town  house,  which  is  built 
of  stone,  arc  made  of  wood  ; the  streets  arc  narrow, 
paved  with  trees,  and  extremely  inconvenient  for 
walking.  Archangel  was  accidentally  discovered  by 
the  English  in  1653  } a small  fleet  of  three  ships 
under  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  sailed  from  Deptford  in 
the  beginning  of  that  year,  on  a voyage  to  discover 
a north  west  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  Two  of  the 
ships  were  driven  into  the  mouth  of  the  Arzira,  in 
Russian  Lapland,  where  the  crews  perished.  Rut  the 
third,  called  the  Ronaventure,  commanded  by  Richard 
Chancellor,  fortunately  discovered  the  White  Sea, 
who  succeeded  in  getting  his  vessel  into  the  Dwina, 
where  the  crew'  were  able  to  winter.  This  discovery 
of  Chancellor’s  was  followed  by  very  important  con- 
sequences. His  arrival  was  no  sooner  made  known 
to  the  Czar  I wan  Vossile  witch  II.  than  he  was  invited 
to  Moscow,  and  in  consequence,  a treaty  of  commerce 
was  effected  between  the  Czar  and  Edward  VI.  The 
town  of  Archangel  gradually  rose  near  the  place  at 
which  Chancellor  landed  ; and  in  consequence  of  the 
trade  of  which  this  place  soon  became  the  emporium, 
exclusive  privileges  were  granted  to  the  English,  who 
soon  monopolized  the  trade  between  Russia  and  Eu- 
ro|»e,  and  when  I wan  had  subdued  the  Tartars  of 
Casan  and  Astracnn,  our  merchants  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  for  carrying  on  a traffic  with  the 
nations  beyond  the  Caspian.  These  privileges,  how- 
ever, were  after  a time,  extended  first  to  the  Dutch, 
and  then  to  other  nations,  and  gradually  duties  of  im- 


port and  export  were  laid  on,  until  at  length  the  ARCH- 
trade  of  this  country  to  Archangel  was  diverted  into  ANGEL, 
other  channels  by  the  building  of  St.  Petersburg!!. 

Before  that  event  the  number  of  vessels  in  Archangel,  DEACON, 
at  one  time  has  been  as  many  as  300,  and  the  popula- 
tion  was  not  less  than  30,000.  It  has  now  dwindled 
to  less  than  7000.  K.  Ion.  3fi°59/30".  N.  lat.  64° 

33' 36".  See  liackluyt's  / oy,  vol.  i.  p.  253, 298, 

306,  fisc.  Coxe‘8  Travel*  in  Hast.  vol.  li.  p.  158,  197, 
et  se (f.  Hume’s  Hist,  App.  iii.  vol.  v. 

ARCIIBIMIOP,  is  the  chief  bishop  of  the  province, 
and  the  name  scents  formerly  to  have  been  only  a title 
of  honour.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
church  about  the  time  of  Athanasius  (A.  I).  3*20.)  but 
was  not  at  that  time  conceived  to  imply  any  specific 
jurisdiction  or  precedency.  In  Italy  several  bishops 
are  distinguished  with  this  title,  who  nevertheless  have 
no  power  or  authority  over  other  bishops.  The  eccle- 
siastical state  of  England  and  AVulcs  is  divided  into 
two  provinces.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has 
within  his  province  twenty-one  dioceses  ; viz.  those 
of  Rochester,  London,  Winchester,  Norwich,  Ely, 

Lincoln,  Chichester,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Bath  and 
Wells,  Worcester,  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  Hereford, 

Llanduff,  St.  David's,  Bangor,  and  St.  Asaph,  together 
with  four  that  were  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
erected  out  of  the  dissolved  monasteries,  viz.  Glou- 
cester, Bristol,  Peterborough,  and  Oxford,  The 
Archbishop  of  York  has  under  him  four  bishopricks, 
viz.  that  of  Chester,  (which  was  erected  by  Henry 
VIII.)  Durham,  Carlisle,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

As  the  seat  of  a diocesan,  Canterbury  comprehends 
only  a part  of  Kent,  together  with  some  other  parishes 
in  various  dioceses,  where  the  archbishop  happens  to 
have  the  manors  or  advowsons  ; and  which  by  an 
ancient  privilege  of  the  see,  arc,  on  that  account,  con- 
sidered as  peculiars  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  styled  Primate  of  all 
England,  partly  because  in  former  times,  he  had  from 
the  Pope  a lcgntinc  authority  over  both  provinces ; 
and  partly  because  his  power  of  granting  dispensations 
and  faculties  extends  over  both.  Until  the  year  1152, 
his  primacy  extended  to  Ireland  also,  as  before  that 
period  the  Irish  bishops  received  their  consecration 
from  him.  In  like  manner,  the  province  of  York  an- 
ciently claimed  and  possessed  a metropolitan  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  bishops  of  Scotland,  whence  they 
had  their  consecration,  and  to  which  they  swore  cano- 
nical obedience,  until  about  the  year  1 166,  when  the 
Scotch  bishops  withdrew  their  obedience  ; four  years 
afterwards  Pope  Sextus  IV.  constituted  the  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  archbishop  und  metropolitan  of  all 
Scotland.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  prece- 
dency over  all  the  nobility,  (not  being  of  blood  royal,) 
and  great  officers  of  state  ; the  Archbishop  of  York 
has  like  precedency,  except  with  respect  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

ARCHDEACON.  (‘A/^ikonm,  chief  of  the  dea- 
cons.) An  ecclesiastical  officer,  next  in  rank  to  the 
bishop,  and  having  entrusted  to  him  the  discharge  of 
certain  hranchcs  of  the  episcopal  functions.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  church,  the  bishops  in  their  adtnink- 
tration  of  eccle-siastical  affairs,  were  usmilly  accom- 
panied by  deacons,  whose  more  especial  province  it 
was  to  inspect  and  relieve  the  indigent  in  their  dio- 
cese, and  to  assist  the  bishops  and  presbyters  m 
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ARCH-  preaching  and  celebrating  the  Eucharist.  Of  these 
DEACON,  one  was  either  elected  by  the  rest,  or  appointed  by  the 
-v— w1  bishop  (for  it  is  not  quite  clear  which  was  the  case,) 
to  be  more  immediately  about  the  bishop's  person, 
an«I  to  act  as  his  minister  or  deputy  in  some  of  the 
inferior  departments  of  the  episcopal  office.  And 
this  person  seems  generally  to  have  been  the  oldest  of 
the  deacons.  He  also  hud  his  deputy,  or  colleague, 
called  “ the  second  deacon.”  In  the  Greek  church  the 
Archidiaconate  was  simply  an  office  of  dignity  and 
honour,  not  of  government.  Hut  in  the  Homan  church 
the  archdeacon  was  the  vicar  of  the  bishop,  ami  had 
authority  even  over  the  archipresbyter ; n singular 
anomaly  in  ecclesiastical  polity.  At  one  time,  about 
the  third  century,  the  archdeacon  nt  Home  usually 
succeeded,  bya  kind  of  prescription,  to  the  bishoprick, 
which  on  one  occasion  gave  rise  to  a singular  pro- 
ceeding. Novatus  being  archdeacon  of  the  Homan 
church,  expected  to  succeed  to  the  episcopal  chair, 
upon  the  demise  of  Cornelius,  at  that  time  bishop.  But 
Cornelius,  in  order  to  put  an  end  nt  once  to  his  hopes, 
ordained  him  priest.  From  this  story  it  appears  that 
no  priest  could  be  an  archdeacon  ; which  indeed 
must  have  been  the  case,  ns  long  as  the  oldest  of  the 
deacons  succeeded  by  right  of  seniority  to  the  nrch- 
diaeonatc  ; a custom  which  prevailed  in  the  Greek 
church  at  least. 


kept  in  good  repair.  He  is  also  to  have  an  equal  care  ARfH. 
of  all  the  goods  and  ornaments  of  the  church.  He  DEACON, 
has  authority  to  order  such  repairs  as  he  may  think  A ~ 
necessary  ; and  in  case  of  disobedience,  to  subject  the 
offending  parties  to  ecclesiastical  censures  and  a j»e-  7 
cuninry  mulct.  He  is  also  annually  to  bold  a synod 
of  the  clergy  in  euch  of  the  rural  deaneries  which  com- 
pose his  archdeaconry,  (these  arc  called  rural  dean- 
eries to  distinguish  them  from  the  cathedral  and  col- 
legiate deaneries),  and  to  confer  with  them  upon 
matters  touching  the  welfare  and  good  order  of  the 
church.  At  these  visitations,  the  archdeacon  holds 
a court,  at  which  he  receives  the  presentments  of  the 
churchwardens  of  the  preceding  year,  and  administers 
the  oath  of  office  to  their  successors.  Generally  speak- 
ing this  officer  will  best  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
functions,  by  acting  up  to  the  full  import  of  his  de- 
signation in  the  canon  law,  as  “ the  Bishop’s  eye.” 

ARCH'ER,  ) Lat.  arcus,  a liow.  It.  arcierc. 
Arcii'krrss,  >Fr.  Archer,  a bowman,  one  that 
Archery.  J uses,  that  shoots  with  a bow. 

And  ycludle  our  out  erhe,  and  our  bachrlerye, 

Wy^imte  ar chert  & rot  men,  wyj>  tuo  Jtmseiul  bor*  jr  wryr. 

H.  (t/MMlrr,  p.  199. 

His  penance  was  forge  ten,  be  naked  for  hi*  are  here, 

Waller  Tircllc  wu  hsten,  muster  of  £mt  muter. 

R.  Brmnne,  p.  94. 


After  the  office  of  ehorepiscopus  (bishop  or  inspec- 
tor of  the  villages)  was  discontinued,  the  archdeacon, 
as  being  constantly  attendant  upon  the  bishop,  came 
by  degrees  to  be  employed  by  him  in  visiting  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  ami  in  the  despatch  of  other 
matters;  so  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  regular  inspector 
of  the  diocese,  in  subordination  to  the  bishop.  But 
he  was  only  the  inspector,  not  the  corrector  j having 
no  jurisdiction,  but  only  a delegated  authority  to  visit, 
and  to  report.  By  degrees,  however,  either  from 
grants  made  to  them  by  the  bishops,  or  from  gradual 
usurpations  of  power,  acquiring  at  length  the  force 
of  prescription,  the  archdeacon  acquired  a jurisdiction, 
which  the  law  terms  an  ordinary  jurisdiction,  being 
exercised  by  him,  as  a matter  of  course,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  and  independently  of  any  delegation  from 
the  bishop  of  a part  of  his  own  power. 

It  appears  from  this  account  that  originally  each 
bishop  had  one  arehdeaeon.  With  regard  to  our  own 
church,  the  divisions  of  dioceses  into  several  arch- 
deaconries, seems  to  have  been  introduced  soon  after 
the  Conquest ; at  which  period  the  bishops,  in  virtue 
of  their  baronies,  were  obliged  to  attend  frequently 
upon  the  king  in  council.  By  the  canon  law,  the 
archdeacon,  who  is  styled  oculus  episcopi,  has  power 
to  hold  visitations,  to  examine  (by  the  bishop's  direc- 
tion) candidates  for  holy  orders ; to  institute  and  in- 
duct into  benefices  ; to  inflict  ecclesiastical  censures 
and  penalties  ; to  reform  irregularities  amongst  the 
clergy ; and  to  take  care  of  the  buildings  and  property 
of  the  church.  The  archdeacon  has  a court,  the  judge 
of  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  archdeacon,  is  the 


Therto  lie  wns  a good  arrhcrc, 

Of  a'rHstlinir  wu  thcr  non  his  pere, 

C’A atu-rr.  The  Pint  of  Sir  7‘A apat,  y.  u.  p.  62. 

And  Gelooes  the  nqnl  of  Cithern 
In  archery  the  qunilk  ar  wounder  thru. 

JJnoglai  Em  < ados,  book  viii.  p.  270. 

Tints  my  battel  I ubal  be  ordred  ; 

My  foreword  oholl  be  drawne  in  length. 

Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot : 

Our  archers  shall  be  placed  in  tbc  mid'st. 

Shakespeare's  Rickard  III.  fol.  203. 

TVe  English  archery  were  the  terror  of  Christendom?,  and  their 
clouth*  the  uruamcot  ? 


Memoirs  of  Col.  Hmckisuoa. 


ThL*  done,  Aeneas  orders,  for  the  close, 

Tin*  strife  of  archers,  with  contending  bows. 

Tin-  ma»t  Srrgcsthus  shatter'd  (rally  bore, 

With  his  own  bands,  he  raises  on  the  shore  j 
A flutt’ring  Dove  upon  the  top  they  tye. 

The  liring  mark,  at  which  tlieir  arrow*  fly. 

The  rival  archers  in  a line  advance  ; 

Their  turn  of  shooting  t«  receive  from  rhanrr. 

Ihydess's  Virgil , jEn.  r. 


She,  therefore  (riorum*  arekrrtu  of  henv'n, 

A savage  hour  bright  tusk’d  In  anger  sent, 

Which  hunting  (Kurus'  fields  much  havoc  made. 

(oseper't  It  tad,  book  Lx. 


Archers,  considered  as  soldiery,  have  been  long 
disused  in  war,  among  European  nations;  though  the 
Turks  still  retain  a corps  who  tire  armed  with  this 
weapon.  The  name,  however,  remains  where  the 
thing  no  longer  exists  ; thus  in  France  the  officers 
who  attended  the  lieutenant  of  police,  were  before  the 
revolution  always  called  archers,  though  the  arms 
with  which  they  were  provided  Was  a carbine.  The 


official.  Artillery  Company  of  London  furnishes  also  another  in- 

The  business  of  the  archdeacon  in  the  church  of  stance.  Artillery  is  a French  term  signifying  archery ; 
England,  at  the  present  day,  consists  principally  in  vi-  the  king's  bowyer,  was  in  that  nation  called  artither  du 
siting  the  respective  parishes  within  his  jurisdiction  at  roi ; and  the  English  company  of  this  name  are  the 
certain  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fraternity  of  bowmen,  whose 
churches  and  glebe  houses,  with  a view  to  their  being  appellation  they  still  retain,  although  the)  have 
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ARCHER,  changed  their  arms-  This  society  was  incorporated 
— by  royal  charter  in  the  139th  of  Henry  VIII.;  they 
-HE  were  permitted  not  only  to  shoot  at  marks,  but  at  all 
birds  except  pheasants  uttd  herons,  and  to  wear  dresses 
of  any  colour,  except  purple  or  scarlet. 

The  royal  company  of  archers  in  Scotland,  is  said 
to  have  arisen  in  the  time  of  James  1.;  and  they  s>till 
retain  the  privilege  of  acting  as  the  king's  body 
guard,  within  seven  miles  of  Edinburgh.  A royal 
prize  of  £20.  is  annually  given  them  by  the  crown, 
for  which  this  society,  which  consists  of  above 
1000  of  the  principal  gentry  of  Scotland,  still 
contend. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  archery,  the  use  of 
the  bow  inny  be  traced  to  the  curliest  antiquity,  and 
in  the  history  of  even  people.  The  first  notice  which 
we  find  of  it,  is  in  Gen.  xxi.  where  it  is  said  that  Ish- 
mael,  the  son  of  Abraham,  **  dwelt  in  the  wilderness, 
and  was  a great  archer." 

The  exact  time  when  the  practice  of  using  the  long 
how  in  war  commenced  in  this  country,  is  not  easily 
ascertained.  That  which  the  Normans  used  at  the 
Imttle  of  Hostings  was  the  arbalest,  or  cross  bow.  It 
was  however,  in  the  use  of  the  former  weapon,  that 
the  people  of  this  country  became  afterwards  so  cele- 
brated. The  king's  balistarius,  or  cross  bow  man,  is 
often  mentioned  in  early  w riters.  But  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  the  mention  of  the  long  bow  becomes 
frequent  both  in  our  history  and  in  parliamentary 
statutes.  At  Crcssy,  at  Poictiers,  and  Agineourt,  as 
well  as  in  several  buttles  which  were  gained  over  the 
Scotch,  the  victory  is  ascribed  to  the  English  bow- 
men ; and  it  is  particularly  noticed  that  at  Crcssy  the 
rain  which  had  slackened  the  strings  of  the  Genoese 
cross  bows  had  not  weakened  the  effect  of  the  long 
hows,  which  our  countrymen  used. 

Iti  1349,  a letter  of  complaint  was  ordered  by  Ed- 
ward III.  to  be  sent  to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  com- 
plaining that  the  exercise  of  the  bow  had  been  so 
much  laid  aside  by  the  citizens  ; and  under  Edward  IV'. 
an  ordinance  was  made  that  every  Englishman  and 
Irishman  dwelling  in  England,  should  have  a bow  of 
his  own  height,  to  be  made  of  yew,  hazel,  ash,  or 
aubume,  or  any  other  reasonable  tree,  according  to 
their  power.  Butts  also,  or  mounds  of  earth,  were 
ordered  to  be  raised  in  every  towmship,  and  the  inha- 
bitants ordered  to  practise  archery,  under  certain 
penalties.  In  Rimers  fatten I,  it  appears  that  a thou- 
sand archers  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
whose  pay  is  settled  at  Gd.  per  day  ; a circumstance, 
which  considering  the  value  of  money  in  those  times, 
strongly  marks  the  estimation  in  which  our  English 
archers  were  then  held.  In  the  ^5th  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  use  of  the  cross  bow  was  entirely  forbidden,  und  a 
penalty  of  j€10.  was  to  be  inflicted  on  every  one  in 
whose  house  a cross  bow  should  be  found ; und  by  ano- 
ther statute,  every  father  was  obliged  to  provide  his 
son,  us  soon  as  he  bad  attained  his  seventh  year,  with 
a bow  and  two  arrows.  See  Strut's  Sport*  and  Pastimes, 
Archerolonia,  vol.  vii.  p.  46,  See. 

.VRCHETYPE,  l Apxtrmo't , arehctvpus,  from 

A'hchetyfal.  J chief ; and  tv ire*,  form. 

Archetype  is  '*  a principal  type,  figure,  form  ; the 
chief  pattern,  mould,  model,  example,  or  sample, 
whereby  a thing  is  framed  ; uu  authcntick  or  original 
draught."  Cotgrave. 


He,  iUxt  in  writ  ffmtuuled  in  tbe  doctrines  of  tin*  second  cow-  ARCHE- 
nianchm-nt,  hour  ciu»  be  but  abbor  tbe  bodily  npvvwqtstioM  of  TYPE, 
the  Bleated  Trinity;  and  spit  at  Aquinas,  for  U-arhinjr  that  tbe 
intiure  is  to  lie  aduied  with  the  same  worship,  that  is  due  to  tbe  ARCH1- 
ankrtype.  ftp.  Half*  1‘tact-Makrr.  PELAGO. 

It  i»  at  leant  a*  fantastical  to  frame  an  archetype  applicable  to  v ' 
nothin;  that  U rrally  typified  by  it,  as  to  frame  tbe  idea  uf  a nub- 
Stanre  that  can  be  referred  to  no  real  esiatence  as  to  tine  archetype 
of  it.  Moh  ny  broke'*  lit  May  on  Human  hnou'Mgv. 

Tin-  learned  eye,  versed  equally  in  nature  and  art,  rosily  rom- 
parv*  the  picture  with  its  archetype. 

(itlptns  Tour  to  the  I.tiket 

Arciibtyfk  is  a word  that  is  not  borrowed  from  holy 
writ,  but  from  the  Platonic  philosophers,  who  affected 
much  to  talk  of  an  archetypal  world  ; that  is  the  world 
us  it  existed  in  the  divine  mind  before  it  was  created. 

AHCH1CAL,  from  A f>%ij  ; principiutn  ct  foils.  See 
Arch. 

Mind  and  understanding,  counsel  and  wisdom,  did  not  lay  tbe 
foundation*  of  tbr  universe,  they  are  no  archie  a I thitifrs,  that  is, 
they  have  nut  tbe  nature  of  a principle  in  them. 

Cuduarth,  p.  73. 

ARCHIL.  Litmus,  Orseille,  or  Tournesol,  is  pro- 
duced from  several  species  of  lichen  growing  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  the  south  of  France.  Thu 
colouring  substance  produces  a In-autiful  but  fugitive 
pur] >lc.  capable  of  being  fixed  bv  a solution  of  tin,  but 
which  is  changed  to  a crimson  by  the  process.  It  is 
said  however,  that  at  Glasgow  there  is  a manufactory 
in  which  this  beautiful  colour  is  fixed  without  injury 
to  its  brilliancy.  The  Dutch  have  long  possessed  the 
preptimtion  of  Arehil  as  a secret,  hut  at  present  It  is 
extensively  manufactured  at  Glasgow,  and  sold  under 
the  name  of  cud  bear.  The  outline  of  all  the  pro- 
cesses appears  to  Ik*  this  ; the  lichen  is  bruised  und 
acted  upon  by  lime,  potash,  or  some  alkaline  body, 
and  in  this  impure  pulpy  state,  is  dried  in  cakes  for 
sale.  It  gives  out  its  colour  to  water  und  to  spirit, 
und  is  frequently  thus  employed  in  the  spirit  of  wine 
thermometers.  It  is  known  that  this  confined 
coloured  spirit  will  in  a short  time  lose  its  colour  ; 
but  it  is  singular,  that  on  breaking  the  tube,  and  thus 
exposing  the  liquor  to  the  air,  the  colour  is  restored. 

For  the  auplicution  of  this  substance,  as  a test  of 
acidity  or  alkalescence,  see  Art.  Chxmistbv, 

A RCH1  LOCI  I IAN,  a term  of  poetry,  applied  to  a 
sort  of  verses  of  which  Archilochus  was  the  inventor, 
consisting  of  seven  feet ; tlic  four  first  uf  which  are 
usually  dactyls,  though  sometimes  spondees  ; the 
throe  last  trochees.  An  example  of  this  verse  is  in  the 
following  line  of  Horace — 

“ Solvitur  nrris  byeraa  gratA  rice  reris  et  Far<*nl.” 

'These  verses  are  called  dactylic,  on  account  of  the 
dactyls  at  the  beginning. 

ARCHIPELAGO.  This  term  is  applied  lo  any 
tract  of  sen,  abounding  in  small  islands  ; but  it  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  .Egcan  sea,  or  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  between  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  called,  by  the  Turks,  Adalat  Dcnhisi,  or  the 
Seas  of  Islands.  These  islands  are  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Turkey  ; most  of  them  arc  included  in  the 
government  of  the  kapudan-pasha,  or  grand-admiral 
of  the  Turkish  fleet  ; but  Mitylenc,(  hio,  and  Mnk- 
ronisi,  are  differently  circumstanced,  the  revenue  of 
the  first  going  to  the  sultana  mother,  that  of  the  se- 
cond to  the  sister  of  the  grand  seignior,  and  that  of 
the  third,  with  the  tribute  of  the  city  of  Athens,  to 
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ARCHI-  the  kifilar-oga,  or  commander  of  the  black  eunuchs. 
PELAGO.  still  can  jt  /Egean  sea,  iGgeum 

ARCHI-  Pc^n^us»  and  from  the  word  Kge«-|*'lago  as  it 
TECT.  •*  commonly  pronounced,  the  Venetians,  (from 
whom  the  western  Europeans  print  ijwtlly  derived 
their  geographical  knowledge  in  the  dark  ages) 
formed  the  barbarous  term  Archipelago.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  was  only  the  northern  part  of  this  sea 
which  was  called  Aegean  by  the  undents ; for  the 
southern  part,  from  the  Cyclades  to  Cythcrn,  was 
named  by  them  the  Myrtoan  sea  (Mare  Myrtoum). 
The  islands,  with  the  exception  of  three,  belong  to 
the  Vice-royalty  ( Pasha! ik),  of  the  Capitan  Pasha 
(Kapudiin  Pasha),  who  sails  through  them  every  two 
or  three  years  to  levy  the  contributions  due  to  the 
Sultan.  The  three  islands,  not  belonging  to  his  go- 
vernment, are  Mitylene,  which  belongs  to  the  Vfdidt'h, 
or  Sultan’s  mother  ; Scio  (Chiu)  to  his  sister  ; and 
Mukromai,  which,  together  with  the  town  of  Athens, 
is  assigned  to  the  kidor-ugha,  or  chief  of  the  black 
Eunuchs.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  much 
oppressed  by  their  Turkish  masters  ; not  perhaps  so 
much  by  the  amount  of  the  sums  levied,  as  by  the 
arbitrary  and  irregular  manner  in  which  the  levies  are 
made  ; besides  which,  as  all  the  revenues  in  Turkey 
are  fanned  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  officers 
who  farm  them,  are  vetted  with  power  to  compel 
the  payment  of  their  demands,  it  Is  evident  liowr  com- 
pletely the  system  itself  lays  the  foundation  of  end- 
less extortion  and  oppression.  In  several  of  the 
islunds  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  prevalent,  jus 
well  as  the  Greek  ; in  some,  as  Syra  (Syros),  it  is  pre- 
dominant j and  a spirit  of  persecution  is  unhappily 
but  too  common  among  the  members  of  each  persua- 
sion,  especially  the  latter.  The  extreme  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  many,  even  of  the  clergy  them- 
selves, have  materially  contributed  to  check  the  prac- 
tical and  salutary  influences  of  Christianity.  The 
ancients  divided  the  islands  into  the  Sporadic,  which 
were  sown  as  it  were  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  and 
Europe  ; and  the  Cyclades,  collected  into  a circular 
area  in  the  centre.  The  modems  usually  distinguish 
them  by  the  terms  European  or  Asiatic,  according  to 
the  continent  to  which  they  are  nearest.  See  the 
particular  names  of  each. 

Aichiprlico  or  the  Groat  Cycladra.  A cluster 
of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  so  named  by 
Rnugainvillc,  the  French  navigator,  and  afterwards 
called  New  Hebrides  bv  Captain  Cook.  Sec  I1kdbid»>, 
Nkw 

Aacnii*«LAno  or  the  RRiriiKacnK.  Several  groups 
of  islands,  rocks,  and  shoals,  on  the  south  coast  of 
New  Holland,  extending  from  between  34°  to  34°  30' 
S.  lat.  and  121*  3&  to  123:  20'  E.  long.  The  largest 
islands  were  named  by  the  French,  Mondrain  and 
Middle  Island,  and  are  frequented  by  seals.  The 
whole  archipelago  presents  an  intricate  and  danger- 
ous nuviention. 

ARCHITECT, 

A'rC-HITECTIVK, 

. Arcnitrcto'kical, 

Architectonics, 

A'rcuitkctor, 

A'hcoitrctkear, 

Architecture, 

Axchitk'ctural. 


!At»XtTfKTaTv,  from  A/»x?» 
chief,  and  rerwy,  froinT«*x*', 
to  work. 

A chief  workman,  builder; 
one  skilled  in  workmanship, 
in  building;  in  planning  or 
designing  work,  buildings. 


\ Vital  it  is,  is  in  conjecture,  ARCHI- 

Serking  much,  hul  nothing  finding  ; TECT. 

Lake  to  f*ncv’«  architecture,  t _ _ _ 

With  Illusions  mtoD  blinding. 

Xiehalae  Breton  in  EUiit  Port*,  V.  iL  p.  284. 

In  him  I rest,  on  him  my  thought*  depend, 

My  lord,  my  teacher,  and  my  adds  i«  be, 

This  nohlc  work*  he  stritics  to  bring  to  end. 

He  is  the  architect , the  workmen  we. 

Fairrfax’ t Ta*to,  book  nr. 

God  they  held*  to  be  the  mimic,  aim!  Chaos  the  matter ; the 
mindc  called  by  Plato  the  world's  architettrc-n*. 

Sandy 1 1 f)rid,  p,  9. 

And  now  from  this  short  and  transient  riew  of  the  archtlee- 
Ion  irk  faculty  of  anluuds,  especially  the  irrationals,  we  may  easily 
perceive  some  superiour  and  wise  Ming  was  certainly  concerned 
in  the  creation  or  original.  For  bow  is  it  possible  that  an  irra- 
tional creature  should,  with  ordinary  and  coarse,  or  indeed  any 
materials  be  ever  aide  tn  perform  such  works  a*  exceed  even  the 
imitation  of  a rational  creature  ? How  could  the  bodies  of  many 
of  litem  be  furnished  with  arehitective  materials. 

J Jr  r Lain.  Phyneo  Theology. 

But  to  odd  something  now  of  nearer  affinity  tn  what  was  last 
said  about  God's  government  of  spirits,  how  much  will  this  archi- 
tectonic wisdom  if  I may  call  it!,  exerted  in  framing  and  regula- 
ting an  innumerable  company  of  differing  creatures,  he  recom- 
mended  ; if  Uie  other  worlds  or  vortexes  we  not  loop  since  spoke 
of,  and  the  Invisible  part  of  ours,  (as  we  may  rail  the  air  and 
wilier), be  peopled  with  intelligent,  though  not  visible  inhabitants. 

Boyle's  M oris,  v.  5. 

We  have  already  proved,  that  mind  and  rncirrstanding  is  not 
the  plutntaatick  image  of  sensible*  or  bodie* ; and  that  it  is  in  its 
own  nature  notectvpal,  but  archetypal,  aud  ■mtewfisiwl  of  all. 

Cudworlh.  Intellectual  System. 

TliU  to  attain,  whether  lirar’n  move  or  earth. 

Imports  not,  if  thou  rcck'n  right,  the  rest 
From  man  or  angel  the  great  architect 
Did  wisely  to  rnnrrol,  and  nnt  divulge 
IIU  secrets  to  Ik  srann'd  by  them  who  ought 
Rather  admire. 

Mil  ton’s  Par.  I.otf,  book  viii. 

Then  lie  said  that  Homer  was  wooderfull  in  all  his  things,  but 
that  amongst  others,  he  was  an  excellent  architccfar. 

Xorth'l  Pint  arch. 

la  Versailles  the  less  a new  huildincr,  because  the  i» rrAilrcl  of 
that  palaer  Uatli  imitated  others  whirli  were  built  before  It  ? Walls, 
doors,  ami  windows,  apartments,  office*,  room*  of  convenience 
and  magnificence,  are  in  all  great  house*.  So  descriptions,  Ac, 

Drydm'i  Dedication  to  Virgil*  .t’srii. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Flcury,  who,  to  tin- disgrace  of  reason,  as  himself 
ingenuously  own*,  tint  built  his  boose,  and  then  studied  art  Li- 
tre lure. 

Dry  Jr  n’t  Preface  to  VirgiT*  Pastor  ah. 

When  all  these  ; heaven  and  earth) , are  surveyed  as  nicely  as 
they  can  be  by  the  help  of  our  unahMsted  sense*,  nnd  ev  en  of 
telescopical  gta**e»,  hv  the  josbtance  of  good  microscopes  In  verv 
small  pnrt*  of  matter,  a*  many  new  wonders  may  perhaps  lie  dis- 
covered, a*  thox  al newly  ©l»rrvcd  i new  kingdoms  of  animals ; 
new  aukitecture  and  curiosity  of  work. 

He  I ig ion  of  Nature. 

From  tlie  fullest  information  we  could,  nftcr  the  strictest  en- 
quiry, obtain,  wc  were  assured,  that  no  fragment  of  sculpture  or 
architectural  ornaments  vu>  tn  lie  found  there. 

Stuart's  .Intiyuitirs  of  jdtheeu,  v.  xvii.  p.  SX 

What  we  call  Saxon  a crAiteelnrc  seems  to  hare  lieen  (lie  auk- 
ward  imitation  of  Greek  nnd  Roman  models, 

Gilpin's  Tour  to  the  I^hct  of  Cnmhrrtanri , S(r. 

But  Hector  now  the  splendid  mansion  reach'd 
Of  Paris,  by  himself  design'd,  nnd  rear'd. 

Himself  attending,  with  the  purchas'd  aid 
Of  Troy's  beat  architect*. 

Covprr"*  Iliad , book  vl. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  excellence  shall  prr* 
serve  nil  the  unities  unbroken,  ilatffM  *bc  like  applause  with  the 
architect,  who  shall  display  all  the  orders  of  arc  Litre  turr  in  a 
citadel,  without  any  deduction  from  its  strength. 

Johnson.  Pref.  to  Shakespeare. 
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ARC  HI-  Aicinvcmi  is  divided  with  reference  to  its  objects 

TECT.  into  Civil,  Military,  Naval,  Ecclesiastical ; — with  re- 
- ference  to  its  style,  into  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Oriental, 
‘ ' , Gothic,  Ate.  For  an  account  of  these  several  head* 
LJ"~V  the  reader  must  consult  the  general  treatise. 

ARCHITRAVE,  in  Architecture,  from  chief, 
and  trabft,  a beam  ; the  division  of  the  entablature, 
which  rests  upon  the  column.  In  ancient  buildings, 
which  were  probably  of  timber,  the  architrave  was 
the  beam  which  extended  from  column  to  column,  to 
support  the  roof,  whence  probably  the  name  was  de- 
rived. In  Gothic  architecture,  there  is  no  architrave, 
and  this  forms  a specific  point  of  distinction  between 
it  and  the  Grecian. 

A'RC  HIVES.  \p\fia  rvOa  01  fyuoetoi  \aftrui  aTOKttv- 
r«i ; where  the  public  pujicrs  or  records  are  deposited. 

is  frequently  so  used  by  Josephus.  To  wvp 

nrr  to  ap^eia  uptpov. 

Tlirv  carrir<l  thr  fire  to  tlx1  archtret,  wishing  to  destroy 
document*  «f  creditors,  Ac. 

Jaitpk,  book  U. 

And  therefore  these  curious  medic  r*  in  collecting  and  gathering 
together  on  all  sides  the  rrrotir*,  defaults,  and  vtltrcrimrs  (a»  I 
may  so  sav) . not  of  verses  or  poem*,  hut  of  other  roen*»  lives, 
make  of  tkeir  memory  a most  unpleasant  archive  or  irgistcr,  and 
uncivill  record  which  they  ever  carry  about  them. 

HoJiainf  t Pin  larch' i Morale. 

ARC  HON,  apxarv,  a commander,  was  a chief  ma- 
gistrate of  the  city  and  commonwealth  of  Athens. 
The  magistrates  known  by  this  name,  at  Athens,  were 
nine  in  number,  having  each  of  them  separate  func- 
tions ; but  the  name  of  archon  was  applied  by  way  of 
eminence  to  the  chief  of  the  nine,  who  was  also  culled 
eponymus,  rvwrvgot,  because  the  year  was  called  from 
his  name.  He  was  supreme  in  all  civil  affairs.  The 
second  archon,  who  was  culled  jiao a king,  had 
authority  in  all  religious  points  ; and  the  third,  the 
polemarchos,  from  va \rwo«,  war,  and  ap\etv,  to  enm- 
mand,  was,  as  his  name  implies,  the  general  of  the  re- 
public. The  other  six,  who  were  called  thesmothetm, 
from  Oeauo*,  a law,  and  ttOtpi,  / establish,  had  a va- 
riety of  subordinate  duties  in  the  executive  adminis- 
tration, for  a fuller  account  of  w'hich  the  rentier 
may  consult  Potter's  Anli 9.  vol.  i.  p.  71- 

ARCIS-SUR-AUBE,  a small  town  of  France,  in 
Lower  Champagne,  on  the  river  Aube,  with  $390  in- 
habitants, who  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
worsted  stockings  and  caps.  It  is  the  capital  of  an 
irrotidissement,  in  the  department  of  the  Aube,  which 
contains  a population  of  32,000.  The  country  is 
abundantly  rich  in  grain,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
carry  on  a considerable  traffic.  It  suffered  greatly  in 
the  course  of  the  campaign  which  was  curried  on  in 
the  spring  of  1814.  Six  leagues  N.  of  Troyes.  lying. 
4°14'E  Lat.  48°  33'  N. 

ARCO,  or  ARCH,  a town  with  a castle  and  $700 
inhabitants,  on  the  river  Sarca,  on  the  coniines  of 
Tyrol,  towards  Italy.  It  gave  name  to  a county  or 
district,  which  comprehended  18  villages  and  ham- 
lets. This  territory  fell  under  the  Austrian  dominion 
in  1614,  and  after  having,  since  the  French  revolu- 
tion, belonged  successively  to  Bavaria  and  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  reverted,  in  1814,  to  its  Austrian  master, 
and  now  forms  part  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom. The  town  is  1*2  miles  W.  of  Trent,  and  not  far 
from  Riva  and  the  lake  of  Garda. 

ARCUS,  or  ARCUS  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  a small 


town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  situated  on  an  elevated  A Kl'OS. 
rock,  almost  insulated  by  the  river  Guadalcitc,  and  — 
very  difficult  of  access  on  the  south  and  west.  Some  ARCTIA. 
erroneously  sup|>o*c  it  to  be  the  ancient  A reobriga.  It 
contains  two  parish  churches,  seven  convents,  and  a 
population  of  12,000.  It  is  the  place  of  residence  of 
n vicar-general  of  the  mctrojiolitan  of  Seville.  The 
grand  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  is  a tine  piece  of 
workmanship.  The  surrounding  country  consists  of 
a succession  of  hill  and  dale,  and  is  very  fruitful.  40 
miles  S.  of  Seville.  lying.  5°  55'  W.  Lat.  36°  40'  N. 

ARCOT,  a city  of  Hindustan,  the  capital  of  the 
Carnatic,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Palnr,  which  is  here  hnlf  a mile  wide,  but  contains 
little  water  in  the  dry  season.  The  town  is  extensive 
and  surrounds  a large  fort,  which  is  in  disrepair.  Its 
chief  manufacture  is  cotton  cloths.  Arrot  is  supjm.sed 
to  be  named  by  Ptolemy  as  the  capital  of  the  None, 
or  Soramundalum,  from  which  Coromandel  is  cor- 
ruptly derived : but  the  present  town  is  of  modem 
date.  The  mogul  armies,  after  they  had  captured 
G ingee,  were  forced  to  remove,  in  consequence  of  the 
unhealthy  situation,  to  the  plains  of  Arcot  j and  this 
circumstance  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  city  of 
Arcot  in  1*16.  Anwanud  I>een,  nabob  of  Arcot,  hav- 
ing been  killed  in  buttle  in  1749,  the  town  w*as  taken 
by  Chundasaheb,  a candidate  for  the  government, 
who  was  supported  by  the  French.  In  1*51  it  was 
retaken  by  Captain  Clive,  with  500  troops,  although 
the  garrison  consisted  of  1 100  men,  who  were  at- 
tached to  Mahomet  All,  the  son  of  the  deceased  na- 
bob. The  French  and  their  Indian  allies  immediately 
commencing  the  attack  of  the  p.ace,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege,  after  it  had  resisted  for  50 
days.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  French,  but 
was  recaptured  in  1760  by  Colonel  Coote,  after  the 
battle  of  Wandewash.  In  1780  it  was  besieged  by 
Ilyder  Ali,  who  gained  possession  of  it  on  the  30th  of 
September,  after  having  defeated  the  British  under 
Colonel  Baillic.  The  town  and  district  are  now  ra- 
pidly recovering  from  the  destructive  effects  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed,  ill  consequence  of  having  so 
frequently  been  the  scene  of  war.  Distance  from 
Madras  73  miles,  from  Seringa patam  $17.  Long.  79° 

29'  K Lat.  1$:  52"  N. 

ARCTIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Lepidoptera.  Family  Noctua-bomby cites,  of 
Latreillc. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  scaly  ; antenna*  of  the 
males  doubly  pectinated  ; tongue  short, and  composed 
of  two  distinct  filaments. 

This  genu*  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  in- 
cluding those  with  ciliated  antenna*;  the  second  those 
in  which  they  are  truly  pectinated.  It  is  one  of  those 
into  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  divide  the 
Linnean  genus  Phalicna. 

To  the  first  division  belong  the  Phalsena  (bnmbyx), 
eaja,  villiea,  plantaginis,  and  others  which  are  com- 
monly known  to  collectors  in  this  country  by  the 
name  of  tiger  moths.  In  the  second  division  are 
found  the  Ph.  salicis,  chrysorrhtea,  Ac.  Arctia  chrysor- 
rhsea  is  unfortunately  too  well  known  in  this  country, 
by  the  destruction  which  has  in  abme  years  been  pro- 
duced by  its  larva  amongst  fruit  trees.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  beautiful  rings  around  the  stem  of  the  tree, 
and  in  the  spring  the  larva  makes  its  appearance. 
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ARCTIA.  They  are  gregarious,  and  form  a large  web  to  which 
ARC-  lhey  retreat  at  night  and  in  wet  weather ; they  feed 
TOM  VS.  *n  society,  and  march  with  great  regularity  ; and 
. ^ j their  number*  are  sometime*  so  great  us  to  become  a 

serious  calamity.  In  1*83  they  were  so  destructive 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  that  subscriptions 
were  opened  to  employ  the  poor  in  cutting  off  and 
collecting  the  webs,  and  it  is  asserted  that  not  less 
than  80  bushels  were  collected  and  burnt  in  one  day, 
in  the  parish  of  Clapham.  In  some  places,  prayers 
were  offered  up  in  the  churches  to  avert  the  calami- 
ties of  which  they  were  supposed,  by  the  ignorant,  to 
be  the  forerunner. 

ARCTIC,  in  Astronomy,  an  epithet  given  to  the 
north  pole.  It  is  called  the  arctic  pole,  on  account  of 
the  constellation  of  the  little  bear,  called  in  Greek 
u/jrrov,  the  last  star  in  the  tail  of  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  north  star. 

ARCTIC  CIRCLE,  is  a lesser  circle  of  the  sphere, 
parallel  to  the  equator,  passing  through  the  north 
pole  of  the  ecliptic,  23"  28’  from  the  north  pole. 
The  arctic  circle  is  the  boundary  of  the  north  frigid 
circle. 

ARCTIC,  in  Ornithology,  a species  of  alca,  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  puffin. 

ARCTIUM,  in  Botany.  A genus  of  plants,  class 
Syngenesis,  order  I'olygamia  arqualis.  Generic  cha- 
racter. Receptacle  chaffy.  Calyx  globose  ; each  of 
the  scales  having  an  incurved  hook  at  the  extremity. 
Pappus  simple. 

The  A.  Ltippa,  common  Burdock,  or  Clot-bur,  is  a 
well  known  weed  in  this  country  by  road  sides  and 
w aste  places.  A decoction  of  the  roots  is  occasionally 
given  in  rheumatism,  and  other  diseases,  as  a substi- 
tute for  sarsaparilla. 

ARCTOMYS,  (from  aperor  a bear,  pv%  a nit), 
Schrcber,  Gmel.  Pall.  Cuv.  Illig.  Marmot . Pen  In 
Zoology  a genus  belonging  to  the  Family  Claviculata, 
Order  Rodentia,  Class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Two  strong  sharp  wedge- 
shaped  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw ; five  tuberculated 
grinders  on  either  side  in  the  upper,  and  four  in  the 
lower  jaw. 

This  genus  was  included  by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus 
Mus,  but  he  only  described  two  species,  M.  Mar- 
motta  and  M.  Monax,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  Schrcber.  The  marmots  are  about  the  size  of  our 
common  rabbit  (Lcpus  Cuniculus) ; they  are  short 
limbed,  having  four  toes,  with  a very  small  thumb  on 
the  anterior,  and  five  on  the  posterior  extremities ; 
have  a short  villous  tail,  the  head  large  and  flat,  some 
species  having  ears,  others  none  ; the  snout  short  and 
pointed,  with  a bilobed  lip.  They  feed  on  roots  and 
grain,  occasionally  also  on  insects  ; living  in  burrows 
carefully  lined  with  moss,  the  entrance  of  which  they 
stop  up  with  hay  during  the  winter,  at  which  time  they 
become  torpid,  and  do  not  come  out  again  till  March, 
they  litter  early  in  the  summer,  bringing  forth  three 
or  four  young.  They  live  in  large  societies,  and  in 
fine  weather  may  he  seen  sporting  about,  and  sitting 
upon  their  hind  feet  ; during  which  time  a centinel 
is  set,  who,  at  the  approach  of  danger,  gives  a shrill 
whistle  and  they  quickly  disperse.  They  are  easily 
tamed,  and  may  be  taught  a number  of  tricks. 

A.  Marmotta,  .Schreb.  Gmel.  Cuv.  Mum  Alpinus,  Ray. 
Mus  Marmotta.  Lin.  La  Mar  mot  te,  Buff.  Alpine  Mar- 
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wot,  Pen.  Of  a brownish  ash  colour  above,  the  legs 
and  under  ]«\rts  of  a bright  tawny  or  femiginous 
tinge;  ears  short,  and  hid  in  the  fur;  tail  thick  and 
bushy  ; in  feeding  it  sits  up  like  a squirrel,  using  its  < 
fore  paws.  It  inhabits  the  high  Alpine  regions. 

A.  J lobar.  Schreb.  Gmel.  Cuv.  Bobac  oh  Matmotte 
de  Pnlognr,  Buff.  Bobac  Marmot,  Pen.  Covered  with 
greyish  fur  above,  the  under  parts  of  the  body  ful- 
vous ; the  tail  short  and  well  covered  with  hair.  Its 
general  habits  similar  to  the  preceding,  and  inhabits, 
says  Pallas,  “ the  high,  but  milder  and  sunny  sides  of 
mountuinous  countries,  which  abound  with  firsill  or 
free-stone  rocks,  where  it  is  found  in  dry  situations, 
and  such  as  are  full  of  woods,  springs,  or  sands.”  It 
is  very  numerous  in  Polund  and  Russia,  and  very  fre- 
quently in  Kamtschatka,  but  rarely  as  high  as 
Lat.  56. 

A.  GtiUus,  Schreb.  Gmel.  Cuv.  Mus  Cilillus,  Ray. 
Zizel  on  Souslik,  Buff.  Cason  or  Earless  Marmot,  Pen. 
This  beautiful  little  animal  is  about  a foot  long,  and 
Pallas  says  sometimes  not  bigger  than  a water  rat, 
though  ut  other  times  as  large  as  the  Alpine  marmot ; 
of  a yellowish  brown  colour  spotted  with  white,  there 
is  scarcely  any  appearance  of  ears,  but  merely  an 
edging  for  the  auditory  canal.  They  are  found  in 
Bohemia,  and  as  far  as  Siberia,  living  not  only  on 
vegetable,  but  animal  food,  and  not  sparing  even  their 
ow  n species  ; they  are  very  wild,  but  easily  tamed,  the 
female,  particularly  if  old,  with  more  difficulty  ; they 
ore  very  cleanly,  washing  their  faces  like  the  cat  after 
eating. 

A.  Monax,  Schreb.  Gmel.  Cuv.  Mus  Monax,  Lin., 
Maryland  Marmot,  Pen. 

A.  Empetra,  Schreb.  Gmel.  Cuv.  Mus  Empetia,  Pall., 
Quebec  Marmot,  Pen. 

A.  Pruinosus,  Gmel.  Hoary  Marmot , Pen. 

A.  Maulmus,  Shaw.  M a aline  Marmot,  Pen. 

The  last  four  species  have  nothing  particular  to  be 
noticed. 

See  Schreber  Naturgeschichte  der  Sdughthierc. 
Gmclin  United  System  a Natunr.  Pennant's  History  of 
Quadrupeds.  Buffon  Histoire  Naturclle.  Cuvier  Rigne 
Animat. 

ARCTOPITIfECUS,  (from  «/»vrot  a bear,  wiByn o* 
an  ape).  In  Zoology,  a name  given  by  Geoffrey  St. 
Hilaire,  to  the  genus  Hapale  of  Illiger  and  Cuvier. 
See  Hapale. 

ARCTOFUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  con- 
taining one  species ; a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

ARCTOTIIECA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  of 
the  class  Syngenesis,  consisting  of  one  species,  found 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Very  nearly  allied  to 
Arctoti8. 

ARCTOTIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  class 
Syngenesia,  order  Polygumia  neeessoria.  Generic 
character.  Receptablc  sctosoalveolatc.  Seeds  semi- 
bilocula,  or  bisulcate  at  the  back.  Pappus  chaffy. 
Calyx  imbricate,  the  scales  scariosc  at  the  apex.  An 
African  genus. 

ARCTURUS,  in  Astronomy,  a fixed  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Bootes.  See  Philos. 
Transactions,  vol,  Ixiii.  p.  1. 

ARCUEIL,  a small  town  about  three  miles  from 
Paris,  remarkable  for  a splendid  subterraneous  aque- 
duct, built  in  1624,  by  Mary  dc  Mcdicis,  in  order  to 
5 c 
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ARCUEIL  convey  water  to  Paris.  Tins  aqueduct  is  *000  toises 
R“  long,  and  built  of  free  stone.  The  Mr  moire s de  Physique 
, ^ " J / et  de  ('/limit  de  la  Socittf?  D'Arcueil,  is  a publication 

v~"*_  consisting  of  papers  written  by  a variety  of  celebrated 
men  who  met  at  the  country  house  of  M.  BerthoUet, 
near  this  place.  The  members  of  it  were  La  Place, 
C.  L.  B.  BerthoUet,  Biot,  Guy  Lussac,  Humboldt,  De 
CandoUe,  Biot,  Malus,  Thenard,  A.  B.  BerthoUet,  and 
Collet  Descotils. 

ARDAGH,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Longford,  formerly  a bishop's  see,  which  in  1*41  was 
annexed  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tuam.  Distant  5 
miles  S.  E.  of  Longford. 

ARDBRACCAN,  a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  formerly  a bishop's  see  of  that 
name,  but  now  called  the  bishopric  of  Meath.  A tine 
house  or  palace  was  built  here  by  the  late  bishop  Max- 
well ; an  old  square  tower  stands  in  the  churchyard, 
and  the  learned  and  indefatigable  eastern  traveller, 
bishop  Pococke,  was  interred  hero  in  1765.  There  is 
a chatter  school  at  Ardbraccan  for  60  boys,  and  Ho- 
man Cat  ho!  ic  schools  in  different  parts  for  about  HO. 

ARDEA,  in  Ornithology,  a genus  of  the  fourth 
order  of  Gralla. 

Ardka,  Kay,  Lin.  Brins.  Lath.  Cuv.  Heron,  Pen. 
In  Zoology,  a genus  belonging  to  the  Family  Cultu- 
rostres,  order  Grail*,  class  Aves. 

Generic  character : beak  longer  than  the  head, 
strong  and  with  its  base  broader  than  high  ; the  upper 
mandible  nearly  straight  and  having  a little  nasal  pit 
continued  into  a groove  extending  almost  to  its  tip  ; 
eyes  placed  in  naked  skin  reaching  to  the  beak  ; neck 
slender,  long,  and  furnished  at  the  base  with  elongated 
feathers ; legs  slender  having  four  long  toes  con- 
nected as  far  as  the  first  joint  by  membrane  ; the  claw 
of  the  middle  one  remarkable  for  huving  its  inner 
edge  serrated. 

This  genus  frequents  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
living  principally  on  fish,  of  which  they  destroy  great 
numbers  ; they  build  in  the  same  places  in  large  so- 
cieties, and  migrate  in  flocks  periodically  ; when 
flying  the  neck  is  folded  on  the  back,  and  the  legs  ex- 
tended ; the  sexes  do  not  differ,  but  the  young  arc 
very  various,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  class  them. 

This  genus  has  been  much  curtailed  by  Cuvier, 
whilst  the  other  species  which  belong  to  it,  according 
to  Linnaeus,  and  others,  form  new  genera  which  will 
be  noticed  elsewhere.  For  further  information,  see 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology. 

They  have  been  subdivided  into  four,  in  consequence 
of  some  slight  differences. 

a.  True  herons,  having  the  neck  furnished  at  its 
base  with  long  pendant  feathers. 

A.  Major  et  Cisterea,  Ray,  Lin.  Cuv.  A.  Cristata, 
Brissot  Le  Heron  Huppl,  Buff.  Common  Heron,  Pen. 
More  than  three  feet  high ; the  forehead,  neck, 
middle  of  the  belly,  edge  of  the  wings  and  thighs 
while  ; the  fore  part  of  the  neck  studded  with  black 
and  grey  spots  ; a deep  black  tuft  on  the  occiput ; the 
beak  and  insides  of  a deep  yellow  ; the  legs  brown, 
and  the  naked  space  above  the  knee  red.  Their  ap- 
petite is  enormous,  and  Willoughby  states  that  they 
will  eat  fifty  small  roach  and  dace  in  a day.  They 
usually  obtain  their  prey  by  wading  into  the  water, 
but  oftentimes  dash  at  it  whilst  on  the  wing.  It  is 
common  in  this  country. 


Dr.  Hcyshatn  has  given  a very  curious  account  of  a ARDEA. 
contest  between  a colony  of  herons  and  rooks  ; in  * v'"""' 

consequence  of  the  former  having  had  their  habitation 
destroyed  by  the  cutting  down  of  some  trees,  they 
made  an  attack  upon  the  rookery  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  quarters,  but  were  repulsed  after  un  obsti- 
nate contest,  w'ith  some  slaughter.  The  next  year 
they  proceeded  to  the  attack  again  ond  being  victori- 
ous, peace  was  established  between  the  hostile  parties, 
and  they  both  continued  to  occupy  the  same  place  in 
quiet. 

Heron  hawking  was  formerly  a celebrated  sport, 
and  a penalty  of  twenty  shillings  was  imposed  on  any 
person  taking  the  eggs. 

A.  Purpurea,  Lin.  Cuv.  Dataurus  Major,  Briss.  A. 

Cojtjnca,  Leach,  A.  SteUaru  Major,  Ray.  Le  Heron 
Pourjire,  Buff.  Crttieil  Purple  Heron,  Lath. 

Nearly  three  feet  high  ; the  occiput  covered  with 
long,  narrow,  greenish  black  feathers  j the  base  of 
the  neck  with  purplish  white ; the  scapulars  with 
brilliant  red  purple  plumes  ; the  throat  white,  the 
sides  of  the  neck  of  a clear  red,  having  three  narrow 
longitudinal  stripes  of  black  ; the  back,  wings,  and 
tail  of  n greyish  red  ; the  thighs  and  abdomen  red  ; 
the  body  and  breast  purple  ; the  beak  and  skin  round 
the  eyes  yellow,  the  irides  orange ; the  forepart  of  the 
tarsi  and  toes  of  a brown  green,  whilst  the  under  part 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet  un*  yellow.  The  young  want 
the  crest  and  the  long  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  neck 
nnd  scapulars.  In  its  growth  this  bird  undergoes  se- 
veral changes,  and  has  got,  in  consequence,  not  less 
than  six  specific  names  in  Latham's  Synopsis.  It  is 
common  on  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  and  occurs  but 
rarely  in  Euro(>c,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
the  morasses  of  Holland.  It  is  ulso  abundant  in 
Malta. 

A.  Purpurea,  Purpurata,  Rufa,  of  Gmelin  and  Afri- 
cana  of  Latham,  ore  considered  by  Meger  as  varieties 
of  the  same  species. 

A.  M inula  et  Danuiialis,  Gmel.  Cuv.  le  Blongios, 

Briss.  Lillie  Bittern  Heron,  Pen.  About  the  size  of 
a thrush,  of  a rufous  colour,  the  top  of  the  head,  back, 
and  w ings,  black  ; beak  and  irides  yellow ; legs  yel- 
lowish green.  The  young  have  the  l»eak  brown,  and 
the  body  and  wing  coverts  sprinkled  with  longitu- 
dinal spots,  which  after  the  second  moulting  dis- 
appear. This  bird  is  extremely  common  in  Switzer- 
land, and  has  been  met  with,  though  but  rarely,  in 
Devonshire. 

A . (umata , Gmel.  Cuv.  Squaiotta,  Ray.  Le  Crabier 
de  Mahon,  Buff.  Cancrofagus  Patens,  Briss.  Squacco 
Heron,  Lath.  This  bird  is  about  16  inches ; the  oc- 
ciput ornamented  with  a tuft  of  long  narrow  feathers 
edged  with  black  ; throat  block  ; the  neck,  top  of  the 
back,  and  scapulars  of  a bright  red  ; the  rest  of  the 
plumage  white ; the  beak  of  an  azure  blue  at  the 
base  and  black  at  tbc  tip  ; irides  yellow,  as  are  also 
the  legs,  which  arc  shaded  with  green. 

A . Garzetia , Lin.  Cuv.  V Aigrette,  Buff.  Little  Egret, 

Pen.  About  the  size  of  a fowl,  entirely  white,  but  its 
slender  feathers,  which  are  wedge-shaped,  do  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  tail ; hill  black. 

p.  The  Egrets  are  those  Herons  which  have  the 
feathers  on  the  breast  and  scapulars  very  delicate,  long, 
slender,  and  unwebbed.  They  were  formerly  used  as 
ornaments  for  the  head,  " hence  the  term  Aigrette,  or 
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A RDF. A-  Egret,  came  to  signify  an  ornament  for  the  head/* 
says  Pennant. 

A.  Egretta  et  Alba,  Lin.  Gmel.  Cuv.  la  Grande 
Aigrette,  Buff.  Great  Egret,  Pen.  Entirely  white, 
but  much  larger  than  the  preceding.  Many  of  the 
feathers  on  the  back  are  a foot  and  a half  long,  ex- 
tending beyond  the  toil  ; the  beak  and  i rides  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  ; the  legs  green.  It  is  common  in 
Asia,  some  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  south  of  Europe  ; 
it  is  also  found  in  America,  which  Stephens  thinks 
may  be  another  species  ; but  Cuvier  considers  it  as 
belonging  to  this. 

A.  StetUiris,  Kay,  Lin.  Cuv.  Bofourtis,  Briss.  le 
Butor,  Buff.  Bittern,  Pen.  about  two  feet  six  inches 
long;  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  a dull 
yellow,  variegated  with  spots,  or  bars  of  black ; the 
crown  of  the  head  black  ; the  tail  short : i rides  yel- 
low ; legs  green.  It  lives  in  the  rushes  of  large 
marshes,  a solitary  life,  continuing  whole  days  in  the 
same  spot,  where  they  sit  with  the  head  erect,  so  that 
they  can  see  without  being  seen.  They  are  very 
fierce,  and  when  wounded  will  lie  on  their  back  and 
fight  furiously  with  their  beak  and  claws.  Mr.  Mark- 
wick  in  relating  a circumstance  of  this  kind,  states  that 
the  Bittern  he  had  shot  repulsed  the  dogs,  nor  could 
it  he  taken  till  it  was  fired  at  again  and  killed.  'The 
eggs  which  are  laid  in  April  arc  hatched  in  about 
three  weeks,  and  whilst  the  young  are  bringing  up, 
which  is  about  two  months,  the  male  makes  a curi- 
ous noise  like  the  bellowing  of  a bull,  whence  Briason 
lias  named  it  Botaurus,  from  bos  and  taurus.  It  also 
makes  another  singular  noise  during  the  autumn  even- 
ings after  sunset,  well  known  as  the  Bittern’s  Drum. 

The  other  species  are — 

A.  Isntiginosa,  Montagu.  American  Bittern,  Wilson. 
Freckled  Bittern,  Montagu. 

A.  V nd u lata,  Gmel.  Zigzag  Bittern,  Lath. 

A.  Ttgrina,  Gmel.  Tiger  Bittern,  Lath. 

A.  Lineata,  Gmel.  Lincated  Bittern,  Lath. 

A.  Brasiliensis,  Lin.  Brasilian  Bittern,  Lath. 

A.  Flora,  Gmel.  Yellow  Bittern,  Lath. 

A.  Senegalensis , Gmel.  Senegal  Bittern,  Lath. 

A.  Firetcens,  Lin.  Green  Heron,  Lath.  Small  Bit- 
tern, Cates  by. 

e.  The  Night  Herons,  with  the  general  character 
of  the  Heron  have  several  slender  and  stiff  feathers  in- 
serted in  the  occiput  of  the  full  grown  bird. 

A.  Xycticorax , Lin.  Cuv.  Le  Bihorean,  Buff. 
Chestnut  Heron,  Lath.  Night  Heron,  or  Night  Barm, 
Pen.  Is  about  twenty  two  inches  long  ; the  body 
white  with  the  scapulars,  back,  head,  and  occiput 
black,  from  which  last  spring  three  narrow  white 
feathers,  with  dusky  tips,  measuring  seven  inches  in 
length.  The  young  of  the  first  year  have  no  tuft  on 
the  nape.  This  bird  lives  near  the  sea  shore,  marshes, 
&c.  keeping  close  during  the  day,  bat  coming  out  on 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  to  feed  on  fishes,  frogs,  and 
worms.  It  is  very  common  in  the  southern  parts  of 
both  continents,  but  rare  on  the  northern. 

The  other  species  are — 

A.  Cayanensis,  Gmel.  Cayenne  Night  Heron,  Lath. 

A.  Caledonica,  Gmel.  Caledonian  Night  Heron,  LAth. 

A.  Jamaicensis,  Gmel.  Jamaica  Night  Heron,  Lath. 

See  Ray  Synopsis  Methodica  Avium.  Linnci  .Syrtemo 
Natures.  Britton  OrnUholngie.  Latham’s  General  Sy- 
nopsis of  Birds.  Cuvier  Rtgne  Animal. 


ARDEBIL,  an  ill  fortified  town  in  the  province  of  ARDEBIL. 
Azerbaijan  (38°  14'  N.  Let.  46°  27'  35"  E.  Long  ),  “ 

in  a circular  plain,  surrounded  by  mountains  which  dENNF-S 
defend  it  from  the  winds  blowing  from  the  Caspian 
Sea ; and  its  elevation  renders  its  atmosphere  so  tem- 
perate and  healthy,  as  to  have  acquired  for  it  the 
name  of  Abadimi  firioz,  “ the  happy  abode.”  Ferti- 
lity of  soil,  abundance  of  streams,  and  salubrity  of 
air  have  always  rendered  this  a flourishing  place.  It 
serves  os  u dcpAt  for  the  trade  between  Russia,  the 
northern  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  and  its 
bazars  (markets)  are  well  supplied.  The  town  is  of 
a moderate  size,  and  the  country  around  it  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  in  Persia.  The  baluklu  (fish  river), 
runs  through  the  town,  and  its  superfluous  waters  are 
conveyed  by  a canal  to  the  Karas-*  ii  (Black  water) 
which  passes  near  it,  and  falls  into  the  Erres  (A raxes). 

The  tomb  of  Sheikh  S'ef  i,  the  founder  of  the  princi- 
pal Persian  dynasty,  is  in  the  great  square  ; those 
also  of  Sheikh,  Haider,  and  ItmiftJl  Shah  are  placed 
under  small  domes,  and  are  still  held  in  the  highest  ve- 
neration by  the  Persians,  many  of  whom  desired  to  he 
buried  near  the  remains  of  those  holy  men.  In  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  of  which  Sevelau  or  Sepelftu 
is  one  of  the  loftiest,  and  yet  is  both  productive  and 
inhabited,  there  are  several  mineral  springs  which  are 
frequented  by  the  sick.  (Olearius  Heiscbesch,  2d. 
ed.  p.  243.  Tavernier,  p.  25.  Della  Valle  Hag.  ii. 

1SD.  Macdonnall  Kinneir  s Memoir.  Sir  11.  K. 

Porter's  Travels,  vol.  i.  Jaubcrt's  f'oyages,  p.  106, 
sqq  ) 

ARDECHE,  a department  of  France,  on  the  north 
of  Languedoc,  which  comprises  the  whole  of  the  an- 
cient diocese  of  Vivien,  or  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Vivarats. 

ARDENNES,  a very  extensive  forest,  which  in  the 
widest  acceptation,  commences  in  French  Hainault, 
and  extends  through  Picardy,  Champagne,  and  Lux- 
emburg to  the  Moselle,  comprising  likewise  the  south 
part  of  the  principal ity-of  Liege.  The  name  Ardennes, 
however,  is  now  applied  only  to  that  tract  of  woody 
country  which  reaches  from  Sedan  and  Mezieres  to 
Philippeville,  on  the  one  side,  and  Avesnes  on  the 
other. 

Ahdekxes,  a department  in  France,  having  the 
Netherlands  and  the  department  of  the  Meuse  to  the 
north  and  cast,  the  department  of  the  Aisnc  to  the 
west,  and  that  of  the  Marne  to  the  south.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  large  forest  noticed  in  the  preced- 
ing article.  Its  length  is  computed  at  25  leagues, 
and  its  breadth  at  18,  its  area  at  1,029,189  square 
acres,  und  on  this  surface  there  are  346, (XX)  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  a frontier  department,  and  comprehends 
the  ancient  French  duchy  of  Rhctelois,  the  province 
of  Remois,  and  part  of  Argonne,  the  French  portion 
of  Namur,  and  the  government  of  Sedan.  The  taxes 
paid  by  this  department  exceed  ^t?l(X),000.  sterling. 

In  the  north  it  is  fill!  of  mountains  und  woods,  in  the 
south-east  the  soil  is  chalky,  in  the  south-west  it  con- 
sists of  a rich  loam,  and  in  the  cast  it  is  stony.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Aisnc  and  Meuse,  and  produces  grain 
of  all  kinds,  wood,  iron,  coal,  and  slate.  But  its  riche# 
lie  in  its  forests,  its  pastures,  and  its  cattle.  Toler- 
able wine  is  obtained  in  some  parts  of  the  south.  The 
iron  mines  are  productive,  especially  those  in  the 
anrondissements  of  Mezieres  and  Rctel.  « 
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ARDENT.  AUDENTa  Ardeo,  ardcns,  to  parch,  to  burn, 

-v—- ' A'rdbncy,  I Burning,  heating  ; having  the  vio- 

A'rdbktly,  Hence  of  fire ; and  therefore  violent, 
A'hdour.  ) vehement,  passionate,  eager. 

For  if  he  bee  at  daunt  in  auxricv,  wid  that  he  be  a rauetittur  by 
eioleoce  of  forminc  rvcbrssc,  thou  rhalt  uiae  that  he  a like  a 
wolfe. 

Chaucer.  Borcius,  book  iv.  fol.  233.  C.  2. 


All  martial  fire  herself,  in  ev’rjr  breast 
She  kindled  ardours  infinite  anil  someth. 

For  ceaacless  light  infus’d  unto  them  all. 

Cow  per' s /had,  book  ii. 

Thou  who  securely  lull’d  in  yuutli’s  warm  ray, 

Mark'st  not  tlw  <lesolatinna  wrought  by  time  ’ 

Be  rous'd  or  perish,  -drdeut  for  its  prey, 

S|ierd»  the  fell  hour  that  ravages  thy  prime. 

/I*  ait  it  $ Poems. 


ARD1NG- 

LEV 


He  [Henry  the  BeuenthJ  was  the  more  or  dr  otto  thermto  en- 
couraged, because  lie  perccaned  Maximilian  hirmwlfe  so  earnestly 
set  and  bent  toward  that  enterprise,  and  therefore  He  made  bvs 
aunswerr  to  James  the  Atnbufttwlunr,  that  he  would  be  ashamed 
to  be  found  slack  or  mprouided  at  any  time  of  Maxiuulinn  hvi 
felow  and  companion  in  armes. 

Grafton,  v.  ii. 

Darya#  this  qubyle  in  the  fatis  marrinll 
Mexentius  moult  with  ardour  r Will  rail 
By  insticatioun  of  Jciue  in  that  nr<le 
Gao  to  the  batall  in  his  place  surrede. 

ttouglat.  Eneados,  book  X.  p.  343. 

Meantime  bv  Jore’a  impulse.  Mexentiu*  ann'd  : 

Succeed i oir  Turnus  with  hia  ardor  u arm'd 

His  fainting  friend*,  repmnrh’d  their  shameful  flight, 

Repell'd  the  victors,  and  renew’d  the  fight. 

Dryden. 

Ever  (be  gretrr  merite  shall  lie  have  that  most  restreinelh  the 
wicked  enclumfinff  or  ardorr  of  this  sinne. 

Chaucer,  The  Personei  Tale , r.  U.  p.  370. 

Her  long  with  ardent  hx>k  his  eye  pursu'd 
Delighted,  hut  desiring  more  her  stay. 

MiUon’ s Par.  Lott,  book  ix. 

— — — Mov’d  on 

In  silence  thir  bright  legions,  to  the  sound 
Of  instrumental  harmnnie  that  breath'd 
Heroic  ardor  to  advent’ roua  deeds 
Cndrr  their  god-like  leaden,  in  the  cause 
Of  God  and  his  Mesaiali. 

Milton's  Par.  /aiI,  book  vi. 

The  ardency  in  Christ  was  sincese  ardency,  accompanied  with 
arts  of  love  and  trust  of  the  same  temper ; and  the  heigbtnimr  it 
e*T«  trerrrepan,  vu  an  addition  of  degrees  to  that  act  of  ardency, 
and  so  of  prayer,  and  proportionable  of  love  and  trust  in  God, 
above  cither  what  there  was,  or  what  there  was  occasion  for  at 
other  times. 

Hammond.  Degrees  of  Ardency  in  Chris  f s Prayer. 

Not  far  behind,  a knight  of  swarthy  face, 

HLffh  on  a coal-black  steed  pursu'd  the  chace ; 

With  flashing  flames  hi*  ardent  eyes  were  fill’d, 

And  in  his  hands  a naked  sword  he  held. 

Dryden' s Fables. 

For  men  ardently  aspiring  to  a spiritual  happiness,  that  here  be 
cannot  enjoy,  much  leas  hereafter,  if  the  soul  perish,  is  under  a 
remediless  infelicity. 

Dates.  On  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  v.  L p.  70. 

And  therefore  it  is  very  possible  to  be  too  devout,  not  because 
any  expression  of  seraphic  love  ran  he  made  with  too  much  ar- 
dency, whilst  it  is  considered  abstractedly  in  itaelf,  and  irrelatively 
to  the  rest ; but  because  that  there  being  several  duties  of  love, 
which  require  an  ardency  of  it,  it  is  injurious  to  exercise  all  that 
in  one  alone,  or  a few,  that  belongs  equally  to  tbe  neglected 
otbers. 

Bayle’s  Works,  V.  1. 

Heaven  wills  our  happiness,  allows  our  doom  ; 

Invites  us  ardently , but  not  compels. 

Young.  The  Complaint  Sight,  vii. 

There  was  one  Felton,  of  a good  family  but  of  an  ardent  me- 
lancholic temper,  who  HaJ  served  under  the  Duke  (of  Bucking- 
ham), in  the  station  of  lirutmanL 

Home’s  History  of  England. 

■ for  the  hero  next 

He  forg'd,  more  ardent  than  the  blase  of  fire, 

A corslet. 

Cooper's  /had,  book  xrllL 


ARDES,  a small  but  thriving  town  of  France,  in 
Lower  Auvergne,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  duchy  of 
Mercosur.  It  is  now  the  head  of  « canton  in  the  ar- 
rondi&sement  of  hsoire,  deportment  of  the  Puy  de 
Dome,  and  has  410  house#  and  1640  inhabitants.  It 
lie#  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Luquet,  in  a fruitful 
country,  and  is  considered  ns  the  staple  place  of  traffic 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Auvergne.  The  scenery 
around  the  town  is  very  romantic.  The  hills  of  Mer- 
er* ur  and  Rantics  enrlo.se  a beautiful  volley,  which  is 
watered  by  the  river  Couse,  while  along  tbe  last  men- 
tioned hill  stands  n ridge  of  beautiful  basalt  rocks, 
fully  two  miles  in  length,  and  from  70  to  80  feet  in 
height.  It  happened  unfortunately,  that  in  the  year 
17^3  a mass  of  granite  rock,  of  nearly  400  feet  in 
length,  und  of  eijual  breadth  was  precipitated  into  the 
valley  below,  spreading  terror  und  devastation 
throughout.  It  overwhelmed,  in  its  passage,  a mill 
on  the  Cousc,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  and  choked  up 
so  completely  the  mill-dam,  that  the  bed  of  the  river 
in  the  town  was  dried  up  for  24  hours.  The  sur- 
rounding country  has  a number  of  volcanic  produc- 
tions. 10  leagues  S.  of  Clermont-Ferrand 

ARDESLEY,  East,  in  the  Wapentake  of  Morlev. 
West  Hiding,  county  of  York  ; a Chapel  of  the  certi- 
fied value  of  jC‘27.  ; Patron,  the  Duke  of  Montagu. 
The  resident  imputation  of  this  purish  in  1801,  was 
686.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803, 
was  £.r)ir>.  4i.  9d.,  at  9s.  (id.  in  the  pound.  It  is  4 
miles  N.  W.  by  N.  from  Wakefield. 

Ardrslky,  West,  in  the  Wapentake  of  Morlev. 
West  Riding,  county  of  York  ; a Chapel  of  the  certi- 
fied value  of  jfc‘31 . 5*.;  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Montagu ; 
Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  resident  popula- 
tion of  this  parish  in  1801,  was  1032.  The  money 
raised  by  the  purish  rates  in  1803,  was  :£740.  1 lx.  6|d.. 
at  14j.  Id.  in  the  pound.  It  is  5$  miles  N.  W.  by  N. 
from  Wakefield. 

ARDPERT,  though  now  a small  decayed  village, 
was  formerly  the  principal  town  in  the  county  of 
Kerry  in  Ireland,  and,  till  the  Union,  retained  the  pri- 
vilege of  returning  two  members  to  Parliament,  it  is 
also  a bishop’s  see,  which  includes  the  whole  county 
of  Kerry  and  part  of  the  county  of  Cork.  In  the 
civil  wars  the  cathedral  was  demolished,  and  the 
town,  in  a great  measure,  destroyed.  Soon  after  the 
restoration  it  was  annexed  to  the  see  of  Limerick,  and 
has  ever  since  continued  united  to  it.  There  are  se- 
veral ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church,  which 
is  very  old,  and  a round  tower,  one  of  the  loftiest  in 
the  island,  built  of  a dark  kind  of  marble,  fell  in  1770. 
Ardfert  is  near  the  sea,  144  miles  S.  W.  of  Dublin. 

ARDGLASS,  a town  in  the  county  of  Down,  in 
Ulster,  Ireland.  About  7 miles  from  Downpatrick, 
chiefly  interesting  from  a variety  of  mins,  of  which  no 
history  is  given. 

AKDINGLEY,  in  the  hundred  of  Street,  though 
locully  situate  in  the  hundred  of  Bultinghill,  Rape  of 
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ARDING-  Lewes,  county  of  Sussex  ; a Rectory  valued  in  the 
King* s books  ut  £ 19 . 5r.  lOrf. ; Patron,  It.  Clarke, 
ARDRAH  ®'s4-  ^lc  resident  population  of  this  parish  in  1801, 
v j was  506.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  in 

1803,  WM £959.  19*.  9d.,  at  Its.  (id.  in  the  pound. 
It  is  4 miles  N.B.  by  N.  from  Cuckfield. 

ARDINGTON,  in  the  hundred  of  Wantage,  county 
of  Berks,  a discharged  Vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  £fi.  ~s.  Ikl. , Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Canons 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ; Church  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.  The  resident  population  of  this  parish 
in  1801,  was  344.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish 
rates  in  1S03,  was  £22G.  18*.  2d.,  at  3*.  in  the  pound. 
It  is  2$  miles  E.  from  Wantage. 

ARDISIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character.  Calyx 
of  live  leaves.  Corolla  hypocraterifonn,  limbus  re* 
flexed.  Anthcnr  large,  erect.  Stigma  simple.  Drupa 
superior,  one- seeded. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  sevcrul  species  inhabiting 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

ARDLElGH,  in  the  hundred  of  Scndring,  county 
of  Essex  ; a discharged  Vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's 
hooks  at  j£1  1 - Oft.  I0A|  Patron,  the  King.  Church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  resident  population  of 
this  parish  in  1801,  was  1145.  The  money  raised  by 
the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was  j£1062.  2s.  8ti.,  at 
5«.  (id.  in  the  pound.  It  is  4}  miles  N.  E.  from  Col* 
Chester. 

ARDLEY,  in  the  hundred  of  Ploughley,  county  of 
Oxford  ; a Rectory  valued  in  the  King's  books  at 
£b.  12*.  ; Patron,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  resident  popula- 
tion of  this  parish  in  1801,  was  109.  The  money 
raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was  j£63.  15s.  4 d., 
at  It.  9 d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  4^  miles  N.  W.  by  N. 
from  Bicester. 

ARDRAH,  (ARDER,  ARDAH),  called  by  the 
Negroes  Aratakcssi  or  Alatakessi,  t.  e.,  Arrndas  or 
Alladas,  formerly  an  independant  stutc  on  the  Slave 
Coast  of  Guinea,  now  subject  to  the  kingdom  of 
Dahoini,  to  the  west  of  the  river  Lagos.  Its  capital, 
bearing  the  same  name,  (also  called  Assem  or  Azem), 
in  G°  35'  N.  Lat.,  4°  15'  E.  Long.,  is  a large  and 
populous  town,  with  wide  streets.  Its  population 
may  amount  to  15,000  or  18,000.  The  inhabitants 
arc  industrious,  and  carry  on  a considerable  trade. 
Cloth,  earthenware,  mats,  hats,  wooden  bowls,  heads, 
and  implements  of  agriculture  are  manufactured  by 
them  in  considerable  quantities,  and  carried  for  sale 
into  the  interior.  The  Slave  Trade  is  carried  on  with 
considerable  profit,  and  to  a great  extent  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, Spaniards,  and  French.  This  is  the  only 
place  on  that  coast  where  milk  is  generally  used  us 
an  article  of  food.  Ardrah  is  seven  days  journey  from 
Ayh  (Eyeoo),  or  Ayrfc,  the  natives  of  which  come 
hither  in  large  caravans  on  horseback.  The  country 
is  rich  and  luxuriant,  abounding  in  hill  and  dale,  well 
watered,  and  producing  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
common  between  the  tropics.  In  manners,  habits, 
character,  and  superstitions,  the  natives  of  this  coun- 
try resemble  the  people  of  Dahomi  and  Why dali. 
They  disfigure  themselves  by  making  an  incision  in 
each  check,  turning  up  the  skin  townrds  the  car,  and 
causing  it  to  heal  thus  distorted.  The  kingdom  of 
Ardrah  or  Allada  was  invaded  and  nearly  subdued  bv 


the  Ayos,  from  the  north,  in  1696,  and  completely  ARDRAH. 
subdued  by  Guaja  Trudo,  King  of  Dahomi  in  172?. 

They  seem  now  to  be  little  more  than  nominally  tri- 
butary to  that  kingdom,  being  protected  hv  the  Ayita.  ^ 

The  language  of  Ardre  or  Allada  is  a dialect  of  that 
used  along  the  coast  from  the  Kio  da  Volta,  to  the 
Bant  (Bonny).  See  Smith’s  t'oya tgt  to  Guinea,  p. 

169,1*1.  Bosnian,  p.  315.  Snelgrave,  p.  7.  Dal /.el's 
Da  fumy,  p.  9,  13.  Bowditch's  Askant  ee,  p.  004. 
Robertson  s Notes,  p.  ‘280,  ‘283.  Adelung  Mithritlalrs, 

111.  part  i.  p.  206. 

ARDRES,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  straits  of  Valais,  and  chief  place  of  a canton.  In 
nn  open  plain  between  Ardres  and  Guisnes,  took  place 
the  celebrated  interview  between  Henry  VIII.  and 
Francis  I.  which  from  the  magnificence  displayed  by 
the  two  courts,  obtained  the  name  of  *'  the  field  of 
the  cloth  of  gold."  See  Robertson’s  Charles  lr.  vol.  ii. 

p.  1 10. 

Alt  DROSS  AN,  a seaport  town  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Ayr.  The  town  has  lately  been 
laid  out  After  a regular  plan,  with  commodious  build- 
ings, and  is  now  resorted  to  for  sea  bathing.  There 
is  a safe  and  spacious  harbour  here,  which  was  con- 
structed at  great  expense  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton. 
Population  of  the  parish  2526.  1 mile  N.  of  Salt- 

coats. 

ARDSTRAW , a village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone,  said  to  have  been  a bishop's  see. 

In  1198  the  village,  then  called  a town,  was  plun- 
dered, and  the  church  destroyed  by  Sir  John  de 
C'onrcy.  There  are  two  towns  in  the  parish,  Newton- 
Stewart  and  Magheryvugan,  the  only  church  of  the 
establishment  being  situated  at  the  former  ; besides 
which  there  are  within  its  hounds  three  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels  and  eight  places  of  worship  for  secta- 
ries. The  inhabitants  have  a superstitious  practice  of 
lighting  fires  on  Midsummer  eve,  around  which  they 
drive  their  cattle.  Population  of  the  parish  18,122. 

Distant  6 miles  S.  of  Stmbane,  94  from  Dublin. 

ARDVERT,  a town  of  France,  on  the  coast  of  Sain- 
tonge,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Charcnte.  It 
is  the  head  of  a canton,  has  650  houses,  and  2600  in- 
habitants, who  support  themselves  chiefly  by  a trade 
in  salt,  wine,  and  fish,  both  fresh  and  salted,  parti- 
cularly tturdeb.  The  peninsula  of  this  name  has 
many  morasses  and  forests,  but  the  coasts  afford  ex- 
cellent fishing.  It  includes  the  tract  of  country  lying 
between  the  Garonne,  the  Sendre,  and  the  sea.  Six 
lengues  and  a half  west  of  Saintes. 

ARDU1NA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  con- 
sisting of  one  species,  a shruh  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

A'RDUOUS,  arduus,  Lat.  which  Vossius  thinks  is 
from  ardeo.  Videtur  ita  dici,  quia  instar  flamina*, 
eorumque  quae  ardent,  ad  summa  tendit. 

Lofty,  steep ; difficult  to  ascend  or  climb ; difficult. 


But  li(d>t  nowf  downe,  my  ladye  fairr, 

Light  downe,  and  hold  my  steed, 

Wliile  I and  this  discourteous  knipbtc 
Doe  trye  this  urdnmu  deede. 

The  Child  •/ EUe  in  Percy*  ReUyuet,  x.  i. 

Hear  bow  loom'd  Greece  her  useful  rales  indites. 

When  to  repress,  and  when  indolur  our  flight*  : 

High  on  i'amaMim'  top  her  son*  she  sbow'd. 

And  pointed  oat  those  ardtnnu  paths  they  trod. 

Pcpe.  **  Criticirm ■ 
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Prior,  who  vu  employed  by  men  eery  capable  of  eethnatiag  hU 
value,  baring  been  secretary  to  one  embassy,  bad,  when  great 
ability's  wen*  again  wanted,  the  unif  office  another  time ; and 
was,  after  an  much  experience  of  bis  knowledge  and  dexterity,  at 
lost  sent  to  transact  a negotiation  in  tbe  highest  degree  ardmottt 
and  important. 

Jo  Anton' 1 Life  of  Prior. 
Fastidious  or  elae  listless,  or  prrhapa 
Aware  of  nothing  arduous  in  a task 
They  never  undertook,  they  little  note 
Hia  dangers  or  escape*,  and  haply  find 
There  least  amusement  where  be  found  the  moat. 

Cowptr’t  To* A, 

Endless  tbe  task,  and  arduous,  to  unfold 
What  secrets  earth's  prolific  entrails  bold. 

In  nature's  womb,  what  embryo®  treasures  sleep, 

Tbe  wondrous  natives  of  the  busty  deep. 

Brookes’  » Poem i. 

ARC,  in  French  measure,  is  a superficial  unit,  or  a 
square,  containing  94831  square  feet. 

AREA,  from  areo,  to  dry  ; Fomius.  An  area  is  a 
place  where  corn,  when  reaped,  may  be  thrashed  and 
dried.  From  the  resemblance  open  place*  in  a city 
are  called  areas.  Varro.  And  more  gcnerttlly  any 
open  though  bounden  space  is  so  called. 

In  a room  contriv’d  for  state,  the  bright  of  the  roof  shou'd  bear 
a proportion  to  the  area. 

Dry  den's  Ded.  to  Span.  Fryar. 

The  famous  amphitheatre,  that  with  a few  modern  preparations 
baa  oil  th*  scats  entire.  There  is  something  very  noble  in  it,  tho' 
the  high  wall  and  corridors  that  vreot  round  it  are  almost  entirely 
ruined,  and  tbe  arts  ia  quite  filled  up  to  the  lower  seat,  which  was 
formerly  deep  enough  to  let  the  spectators  see  in  safety  the  com- 
bats of  the  wild  beast*  and  gladiator*. 

Addison' s Italy , p.  44. 

How  noble  must  be  the  appearance,  when  an  are*  of  many 
league*  in  circumference  is  formed  into  one  vast  mirror,  and  this 
mirror  surrounded  by  a combination  of  great  and  beautiful  objects  ? 

Gilpin’s  7’oar  to  tAe  La  Art  of  Cumberland,  iff. 

In  Architecture,  area  denotes  the  sclte  on  which  on 
edifice  stands.  In  Geometry,  it  is  the  superficial  con- 
tent of  any  figure. 

ARE  AD,  A.  S.  Areedan,  to  conjecture,  to  divine,  to 
guess,  to  reed  ; a word,  adds  So  inner,  which  to  this 
day  we  use  for  explaining  of  riddles. 

To  conjecture,  to  guess,  to  declare,  to  explain,  to 
counsel. 

Ncuer  yet 

I trowc  no  man  had  the  wit 
Tn  con  well  my  tweuen  rtde 
Nr  nat  scanty  Mac  robe  us — 

1 trowc  a retie  ray  dremes  cuen 
Lo  this  it  was,  this  was  my  sweueu. 

The  Dreamt  of  Chaucer,  fol.  241.  c.  1. 
Hus  kyng  out  of  his  sweurn  abraide, 

And  he  vpon  tbe  raoniwr  it  aside 
Unto  the  rlerkes,  which  be  bad 
But  none  of  them  tbe  sooth  arad. 

Gov rr.  Con.  A.  book  i. 
This  swenen  can  I well  a rede, 

Quod  tbe  other  sarasine  anone, 

Th*  barlv  cake  is  Gcdeon, 

Which*  fro  the  hillc  downe  sodenlie 
Shall  com*,  and  set  such  a thru 
Upon  die  king**,  and  rs  both, 

That  it  shall  to  rs  all  loth*. 

Id.  lb.  book  rii. 

And  tbei  blindfelden  him  : and  amyten  his  face,  and  azide n 
him  : and  widen,  areed  thou  Crist  to  ns,  who  is  h*  that  smoot 
the*  ? Wtclif.  ImAc,  c.  22- 

And  wbi  they  had  blrndfoMcd  him,  they  stroke  bytn  on  tbe 
face,  and  asked  hym,  saying  : arctic,  who  is  it  that  smot*  tlsc  ? 

Bible,  1539- 


ARDU- 

OUS 


While  they  were  on  a time  tor  their  sport  purposing  riddle*  A READ. 
anvOg  th*,  she  beganne  U>  put  forth  one  of  hers  to,  ami  **id,  arede  — 
ray  riddle,  what  is  that,  I knew  one  that  shot  at  an  hart  and  killed  ARKFV. 
an  hadduke.  ^ ^ . 

Sir  Dm.  More't  Works*,  fid.  552.  e.  I. 

Rut  star,  nr  tmise,  in  beiiclil  of  all  this  speed  ; 

Somewhat  plucks  buck  to  quench  this  saerrd  heat. 

And  rnanr  perils  doth  to  us  areed. 

In  that  wliereof  we  seriously  entreat. 

Jirayton  s Afuri,  book  ii.  4W. 

Who  ever  saw  a colt  wanton  and  wild*. 

Yok'd  with  a slow- foot*  oxe  on  fallow  field. 

Can  right  arced  how  huwlaomlr  heart* 

Dull  spondees  with  the  English  dartilrt*. 

Bp.  Halt.  Satire  VI. 

He  who  shall  endeavour  th*  amendment  of  any  old  neglected 
grievance  in  church  or  state,  or  in  tbe  daily  course  of  life,  if  he  be 
gifted  with  abilities  of  ntlud  that  may  raise  him  to  so  high  an  un- 
dertaking, I grant  lie  hath  already  much  wherof  not  to  repent 
him,  yet  let  me  mrrerd  him,  not  to  he  the  foreman  of  aay  misjudg'd 
opinion,  unless  hi*  resolution*  lw  firmly  seated  in  a square  and 
constant  min  I,  not  conscious  to  itself  of  any  deserved  blame,  and 
regardless  of  ungrounded  suspicion*. 

fi/tl ton's  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce. 

ARE  BO,  or  ARJBON,  a town  of  Benin,  situated  on 
the  river  Formosa,  about  Go  miles  from  its  mouth. 

It  is  large,  handsome,  and  populous  and  forms  a sort 
of  centre  for  the  trade  of  this  country.  Both  the 
English  and  Dutch  had  factories  here;  but  the  former 
has  been  allowed  to  go  into  decay.  Long.  5°  8'  E. 

Lat.  5°  59'  N. 

ARECA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants  class  Mo- 
noeria,  order  Monadelphia.  Generic  character.  Ge- 
neral spatha  of  two  valves  Male.  Calyx  five  partite. 

Corolla  of  three  petals.  Stamina  six,  united  at  the 
base.  Female.  Calyx  of  five  leaves.  Corolla  of  three 
petals.  Nectary  six  toothed.  Styles  three,  very  short. 

Drupa  one  seeded.  This  genus  belongs  to  the  inter- 
esting tribe  of  palms,  and  contains  several  species. 

A'RECHE,  \ A.  S.  Areccan,  to  get,  to  obtain,  to 

A'malc.ht.  J attain  or  achieve  ; to  reach,  to  take 
So  inner. 

In  G.  Douglas,  arreik. 

For  ret  perchance  I m*ie  purrbace 
With  miiik  good  word  the  kynge*  grace. 

Your  life  and  eke  your  good  to  aaue 
For  ofte  shall  a woman  h sue 
Thvng,  which*  a man  male  not  arecAe. 

Gower.  Can.  A.  book  i. 

Ami  if  it  might  so  betide 
That  li<  rpou  the  blynde  side 
Parras  Uie  swete  tonn*  arau#ht. 

Than  sholte  thou  baue  a luatio  draught. 

Gower  Con  A.  book  ri 

(Hue],  fur  wratli,  anon 
Arett[Al  him  on  the  check  bone  ; 

All  tho  fell  off  that  wa*  there. 

And  made  his  teeth  all  bare. 

Air  Otuel  in  EUts,  v.  |L 

A'REFY,  > Arefiicio,  to  make  dry,  from  uren 

Amr^CTiox.J  to  dry,  and  facio,  to  make. 

Tune  and  beat  are  fellow*  in  many  effect* : heat  drirth  bodies 
that  do  caaily  expire  ; as  parchment  leave*,  root*,  clay,  etc.  ; ami 
so  doth  time  or  age  arefy  t as  if  in  the  same  bodies. 

Bacon’ t Works,  r.  L 

It  is  more  probable,  that  he,  that  knoweth  the  nature  of  arefac- 
tlan,  the  nature  of  aariraiiatum,  ft*,  shall,  by  ambages  of  diets, 

Ac.  prolong  life,  or  restore  some  degree  of  youth  or  riracity,  than 
that  it  can  !<*  done  with  tbe  use  of  a few  drops,  or  scruples  of  a 
liquor  or  receipt 

Bacon,  v.  L p.  62. 
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AREFY.  Some  bntd  in  hair  oflirinjr  rroUurei,  *»  lie*,  and  like* ; which 
*r«  bred  by  the  sweat  rlo*e  kepi,  and  somewhat  are  fir  ti  by  thr  hair. 

ARENA.  Bacon's  Works,  *.  L 

— ~v  v-'  ARELAT  was  the  name  of  a kingdom  which  com- 
prehended Dauphine,  Provence,  Burgundy,  Savoy, 
und  the  west  of  Switzerland  ; and  was  sometimes 
called  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  It  hail  its  exist- 
ence in  the  9th  century,  and  took  its  name  from  Arles, 
in  Provence,  its  metropolis.  It  has  long  been  united 
with  the  French  crown,  with  the  exception  of  Savoy, 
and  the  portion  belonging  to  Switzerland . The  pre- 
tensions of  the  emperors  of  Germany  to  this  territory 
have  been  long  forgotten;  but  the  elector  of  Treves 
continued  to  number  among  his  titles  that  of  areh- 
chancellor  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  throughout 
Gaul  and  the  kingdom  of  Arclat. 

A RELEV,  King's,  or  Lower  Arelcy,  in  the  upper 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Doddingtree,  county  of 
Worcester;  a Rectory  valued  in  the  King’s  books  at 
£9. ; Patron,  the  Rector  of  Murtley;  Church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Bartholomew.  The  resident  population  of 
this  parish  in  IflOl,  was  377-  The  money  raised  by 
the  parish  rates  in  1R03,  was  jE228.  12s.  lid.,  at  6*. 
in  the  pound.  It  U 34  miles  $.  by  E.  from  Bewdley, 
This  parish  contains  the  Hamlet  of  Dim  lev. 

Arelky,  Over,  in  the  south  division  of  the  hun- 
dred of  Seisdon,  county  of  Stafford ; u Curacy ; 
Patrons,  the  Dean  anil  Chapter  of  Lichfield.  Chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  The  resident  population  of 
this  parish  in  1801,  was  <193.  The  money  raised  by 
the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was  .£684.  4s.  (id.,  at  7s.  9d. 
in  the  pound.  It  ts  15  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  from  Wol- 
verhampton, and  3 miles  W.N.W.  from  Bewdley,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester. 

AREMA,  a term  applied  by  Chemists  to  that  pro- 
perty, or  part  of  bodies  by  which  they  affect  the 
organs  of  smelling.  Its  nature,  and  the  mode  of  its 
action  is  at  present  a subject  of  great  obscurity. 

AREMBERG,  a small  principality  of  Germany,  on 
the  Eiffel,  lying  between  Cologne,  Juliers,  and  Blan- 
kenheitn,  and  now  included  in  the  grand  duchy  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  which  belongs  to  Prussia.  It  contains 
3000  inhabitants,  and  brings  in  a revenue  of  30,000 
florins.  The  duke  of  Aremberg  possessed  many  other 
territories  in  different  parts  of  Germany  and  the  Ne- 
therlands ; their  united  magnitude  amounted  to  1 100 
square  miles,  with  a population  of  60,000,  and  a re- 
venue of  320,000  florins  (j£30,00O.  sterling.)  The 
family  of  Aremberg  is  descended  from  the  house  of 
Ligne  they  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  princes  of 
the  empire  by  Maximilian  II.  and  to  that  of  duke  by 
Ferdinand  III.  They  had  a seat  and  vote  in  the  diet 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  in  the  circular  diet  of  the 
Lower  Rhine.  The  present  duke's  situation  was  mo- 
dified ; but  not  materially  altered,  by  Bonaparte  ; the 
greater  part  of  his  other  territories  ore  in  the  tempo- 
rary occupation  of  the  great  powers. 

ARE'NA,  1 Lat  arena,  sand,  from  areo,  to 

Akbna'cbous.  J dry  (quia  arida  bibulaque)  because 
sand  is  dry  and  bibulous. 

The  amphitheatre  is  usually  so  called,  says  Vos- 
sius,  because  that  place  is  spread  with  sund  in  usum 
pugnse. 

Iterrrnto  may  lie  added  the  arena,  the  place  below  in  which 
their  games  were  exhibited,  so  called,  for  that  it  was  strowed  oner 
with  turn]  for  the  drinking  la  of  the  bloud,  which  was  spilt  rpon 


it,  and  officer*  they  had  purpnvly  for  thb  business,  who  in  the  ARENA. 
Inwes  and  writings  of  the  Christian  dortours  are  tearmed,  arenmrii  — 
^dcr%.  AREOLA. 

HaketrilT t rtyology.  1 — v ~ ' 

In  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  the  arena,  a state  was  strewed  with 
the  finest  sand,  and  tacceaalrely  assumed  the  most  different  forms. 

Gilban't  Hutary,  v.  ii. 

Arena,  in  Architecture,  is  the  middle  or  body  of  a 
temple. 

ARENAR1A  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Decandria.  Order  Trigynia.  Generic  character.  Calyx 
of  five  leaves,  spreading.  Petals  entire.  Capsule  of 
one  cell,  many  seeded. 

This  is  rather  a numerous  genus ; it  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Caryophylle®  of  Jussieu,  and  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  Cerastium  and  Stclluria.  The  Are- 
nari®  or  Sandworts,  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the 
temperate  and  cold  climates.  Eight  species  are  enu- 
merated in  the  British  Flora. 

ARENAS,  a small  island  of  South  America,  on  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river  Orinoco,  of  a sandy  soil,  and 
covered  with  12  or  15  feet  of  water  in  high  tides. — 

Another  on  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma, 
in  the  province  of  Carthagena. — Also  two  other  islands 
to  the  north  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 

Arenas,  Bahia  DB,  a bay  on  the  coast  of  the  straits 
of  Magellan.  There  are  also  three  points  or  cnjies  of 
this  name,  one  on  the  eoast  of  Maracaibo,  another  on 
the  western  coast  of  South  America,  in  the  bay  of 
Guayaquil,  opposite  to  the  island  of  La  Puna,  hc- 
tween  the  second  and  third  degrees  of  S.  lat.;  and 
unother  on  the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuegu. 

Arenas,  Cafe,  on  the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

Arenas  Gondas,  Cape  de  las,  on  the  cast  coast  of 
Patagonia.  Lat.  38°  S. 

Arenas,  Punta  de,  a cape  on  the  cast  coast  of  the 
island  of  La  Puna,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the 
middle  of  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil. 

ARENDAL,  or  Arnoae,  a small  town  of  Norway, 
on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  in  the  province  of 
Christiansand,  not  far  from  the  sea.  It  is  built  for 
the  most  part  on  piles.  The  river  here  forms  itself 
into  a small  bay,  to  which  vessels  of  considerable  size 
can  ascend  from  its  mouth ; and  intercourse  is  car- 
ried on  between  different  parts  of  the  town  by  means 
of  canals.  Its  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  in  wood,  many 
vessels  being  fitted  out  here  for  home  and  distant  na- 
vigation. Iron  mines  are  wrought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

ARENS  DE  MAR,  or  Santa  Mabia  t»r  Arens. 
a town  of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  12  leagues 
from  Gerona.  It  contains  an  elegant  parish  church,  a 
convent  of  Capuchins,  manufactures  of  anchors,  silk 
and  cotton  stockings,  and  other  stuffs  ; a navigation 
school,  with  a dock  yard  for  the  construction  of  small 
vessels.  This  place  is  favoured  with  a delightful  si- 
tuation and  a salubrious  climate  ; the  activity,  indus- 
try, and  cleanliness  which  prevail  throughout  is  very 
gratifying  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  filth  and 
indolence  of  Spanish  villages.  The  women  are  em- 
ployed in  making  lace,  and  the  men  in  fishing,  naviga- 
tion, and  trade.  The  vessels,  though  of  small  di- 
mensions, make  voyages  to  different  ports  in  Spain, 
Roussillon,  Italy,  and  even  Spanish  America.  Popu- 
lation 3500. 

AREOLA,  tn  Anatomy,  the  tolouted  circle  which 
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A*rnc>A  surrounds  the  nipple  of  the  breast.  In  Natural  His- 
v _ ' f tory  a species  of  madre|>ore. 

y'  ~""'r  AREOPAGUS,  a judicial  tribunal  at  Athens,  in  {Treat 
reputation  among  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, considering  what  celebrity  it  attained  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  how  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  it  in  history,  that  there  is  hardly  any  circum- 
stance connected  with  its  origin,  about  which  writers 
are  agreed.  It  is  uncertain  when  it  was  instituted. 
The  origin  of  its  name  is  controverted  ; the  number 
of  its  members,  and  who  they  were  is  also  a matter  of 
dispute.  By  some  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  only  of 
39,  by  others  this  number  is  enlarged  to  51  j while 
some  again  contend  that  it  was  composed  of  500. 
Maximus  tells  us  it  consisted  of  51,  besides  such  of 
the  nobilitv  as  were  eminent  for  their  virtue  and 
riches  ; ef  tinreirpicA*  tai  irAoirry  it  finp  trtL«ppavt 
tm  } by  which  words  he  is  commonly  un- 

derstood to  mean  the  nine  arehons,  who  were  the 
constant  seminary  from  whom  this  great  tribunal  was 
supplied  ; and  who  having  discharged  their  office  re- 
gularly passed  into  the  urcopagus.  And  this  was 
probably  the  reason  why  their  number  was  so  fluctu- 
ating. When  Socrates  was  condemned  by  this  court, 
we  find  no  less  than  980  voting  against  him,  besides 
those  who  voted  for  his  acquittal  ; and  in  an  ancient 
inscription  erected  to  the  memory  of  Rufus  Fcatus, 
proconsul  of  Greece,  the  number  of  the  areopagus  is 
said  to  be  300. 

The  areopagus  assembled  thrice  every  month  ; their 
meetings  wrere  always  in  the  open  air,  and  they  deter- 
mined all  causes  at  night,  and  in  the  dark.  The  first 
circumstance  was  owing  to  a superstitious  notion  of 
the  pollution  contracted  by  being  under  the  same 
roof  with  murderers  and  other  flagitious  criminals, 
whose  offences  fell  under  their  cognizance  j the  se- 
cond custom  was  observed,  in  order  thut  the  minds  of 
the  members  might  be  wholly  intent  upon  the  evi- 
dence, and  at  the  same  time  secured  against  prepos- 
session in  favour  either  of  plaintiff  or  defendant- 

By  Solon's  institution  the  custody  of  the  laws,  of 
public  manners,  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  all 
offences  against  religion,  were  committed  to  this 
court  ; and  in  a more  particular  manner  the  crime  of 
murder  was  placed  under  their  cognizance.  It  was, 
however,  only  until  the  time  of  Pericles  that  the  areo- 
pagus continued  to  exercise  the  extensive  and  censo- 
rial jurisdiction  which  Solon  had  assigned  to  it.  From 
some  motive  which  we  cannot  rightly  explain,  Peri- 
cles appears  to  have  regarded  this  court  with  a ma- 
lignant eye  ; and  the  studied  contempt  with  which  be 
systematically  treated  it,  seems  to  have  given  a blow 
to  its  authority  from  which  it  never  recovered  : al- 
though Demosthenes  tells  us,  that  till  his  time,  there 
never  had  been  so  much  as  one  of  its  determinations, 
of  which  any  party  had  just  reason  to  complain  ; a 
dictum  which  surely  must  be  received  with  consider- 
able qualifications,  if  wc  believe  that  it  was  by  this 
tribunal  that  Socrates  was  condemned. 

Mr.  $pon»  who  examined  the  antiquities  of  Athens, 
found  some  remains  of  what  he  suppose*  to  have  been 
the  areopagus  still  existing  in  the  middle  of  the 
Temple  of  Theseus,  which  was  formerly  within  the 
city,  but  is  now  without  the  walls.  The  foundation 
of  the  areopagus,  he  describes  as  being  a semicircle 
with  an  esplanade  round  it  of  140  paces,  which  pro- 


perly made  the  hall  of  this  court.  There  is  □ tribunal  AREOPA- 
cut  in  the  middle  of  a rock,  with  seats  on  each  side  of  OL'S. 
it,  on  which  the  oreopagites  were  seated,  and  which  areson 
are  exposed  to  the  open  air. 

AREQUIPA,  a province  and  government  of  Peru, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Colluguas ; east  by 
that  of  Lmnpn south  by  that  of  Moquchua  and  Aricu ; 
west  by  the  South  Sea  ; and  north  west  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Cumuna.  It  is  16  leagues  in  length,  and 
from  north  west  to  south  east  wide. 

Arkqoipa,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  founded 
by  order  of  Pizarro  in  1536,  in  the  valley  of  Quilca, 
at  20  leagues  distance  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Peru,  containing  about 
40,000  inhabitants,  and  the  houses  are  well  built  of 
stone,  and  vaulted ; they  are  not  of  an  equal  height, 
though  they  are  generally  lofty  and  commodious,  and 
finely  decorated  on  the  outside.  It  is  watered  by  the 
river  Chili,  which  is  let  off  by  sluices  to  irrigate  the 
environs  and  to  enrich  the  fields  ; it  is  also  conducted 
through  the  city  by  means  of  canals,  by  which  the 
streets  are  kept  clean,  and  all  the  filth  swept  away. 

But  these  advantages  are  counterbalanced  by  the 
dreadful  shocks  of  earthquakes  to  which  it  is  so  sub- 
ject, in  common  with  all  those  parts  of  South  Ame- 
rica, that  it  has  been  four  times  laid  in  ruins  by  those 
convulsions  of  nature,  hesides  having  experienced 
smaller  shocks  not  attended  with  such  terrible  conse- 
quences. These  have  happened  in  the  years  1582, 1000, 

1604,  1687,  17^5,  1732,  and  1738.  It  is  217  leagues 
S.  E.  of  Lima,  60  from  Cuzco,  and  50  N.  of  Arica. 

Long  71°  58'  W.  Lut.  16°  16'  S. 

A RE  RE.  A.S.  arieran  ; to  rear  or  raise  up.j  to 
erect,  to  excite. 

Jv  stones  atnndey  )>er  so  frrclr,  no  more  nr  move  be, 

Kurnr  vy  ryyt  & »wjr)*e  live,  hat  wonder  it  is  to  se  : 

And  ober  hiring  bye  abuuc,  pat  n mun  may  be  of  a ferd, 
yat  vetie  mon  wood  re  may  bow  lteo  were  Ant  a rered. 

/?.  (tltmcnlrr,  p.  7. 

For  yer  nas  prince  non  yat  layoi  dnnle  nrrrt  strif 
So  yat  lie  biud  Jhj  yb  loud  ku  pe>  al  is  Ivf. 

Id.  p.  H9 

The  day  is  miri,  and  draweth  long 
The  lurk  arereth  her  song  ; 

To  meed  goth  the  damiaelr. 

And  fairo  flown  gadrrth  fete. 

Merlin  in  Ellii , v.  i. 

And  at  Moyaes  trtriie  a serpent  in  desert,  so  it  bihoorlb 
routines  sooe  to  b*  rvisid ; that  ech  man  that  beleeueth  in  him 
poriaclie  not,  bat  bauc  cuerlaatinge  Ivf. 

Wtelif.  Ion.  c.  4. 

ARESON.  Fr.  arraisoner,  to  reason  with.  Tyrwhit. 

Fr.  Raison.  It.  Ragione.  Lat.  Ratio,  from  reor,  ratus, 
to  think.  And  see  Akkaicn. 

To  think,  to  censure,  to  accuse,  to  arraign. 

Right  thus  while  false  SfbUt  wrraoncth 
Eft  soots  lone  him  mretoneth 
And  brake  bis  tale  in  his  speaking 
As  though  be  bad  Kira  toldv  leasing 
And  saied  : wbat  deoil  b that  I heart  ? 

Chancer.  The  Human t of  the  Hate,  fol.  145.  C.  2. 

Urns  Retchelramnar  in  a rngv,  aretonedt  cleririe 
And  scurnede  septure. 

The  I'irion  of  Pier' t Plomhman,  p.  222. 

Aa  the  kyuir  rod  with  duykes  and  earib. 

He  mette  with  two  olde  cbeorlb. 

To  the  navrl  tbco  berd  hong : 

Thus  aretoned  heom  the  kvng. 

fiyng  Alitaundcr  in  Wchher,  v.  J. 
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ARE-  ARETHUSA,  is  the  name  of  several  fountains  that 
THUSa.  have  been  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets.  There 
ARgTna  was  onc  l^'s  name  *n  ^^‘tia,  near  Thebes  ; another 

» | » in  Eubnpa,  as  also  in  Thrace.  Hut  the  fountain  of  this 

name  which  is  chiefly  known,  is  that  to  which  Virgil 
refers  in  his  tenth  Eclogue,  which  was  in  Sicily,  near 
Syracuse. 

Extremum  himc,  Arcthuxa,  mlkl  concede  Uborcra, 

Sic  libi  rum  flurtus  aubterlllbtre  Sicaoos 
Doris  niTiAm  auara  non  intrrmiaceat  un<Um. 

ARETHUSA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  orchideous 
plants,  containing  one  species,  a native  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Brown  in  Hurt , Ktw. 

ARETLA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Pcn- 
tandriu.  Order  Munogynia.  (tencric  character.  Co- 
rolla hypocrateriform , five  cleft,  the  tube  ovate. 
Stigma  depresso- capitate.  Capsule  of  one  cell,  glo- 
bose, generally  five-seeded. 

An  alpine  genus  allied  to  Primula  ; it  contains  three 
specie*  which  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Europe. 

ARETTK.  In  barbarous  Latin  is  found  a rr  eta  re,  the 
same,  says  Du  Cange,  as  re  tare,  ret  tare,  for  recta  re  j 
to  warn  an  accused  person  to  do  right  (rectum),  to 
summon  to  justice. 

Sir  Thomas  More  writes  " arrect 

Arrette,  says  Skinner,  seems  to  mean  to  censure,  to 
estimate,  from  the  Fr.  arrester,  to  judge. 

Arrrtie,  Fr.  to  impute  to.  Tyrwhit. 

The  Greek  Ao'yifo^ai,  is  rendered  by  the  Vulgate, 
imputor,  reputor,  and  these  by  Wicliflf  arette.  Tin- 
dall translates  the  Greek  variously,  to  conte,  to 
reckon,  to  impute,  to  lay  to  the  charge. 

Perhaps  arette,  is  arate,  to  rate,  from  reor,  ratus, 
to  reckon,  value,  estimate,  to  place  to  the  account,  to 
lay  to  the  charge. 

But  finite  1 paic  you  of  your  curteaie. 

That  ye  ne  arette  it  not  iny  vibuiie, 

Hump  h that  1 plainly  apeke  la  this  materr. 

To  tellen  you  lur  wordc*  and  tur  there. 

Chanter.  The  Prologue,  v.  i. 

Yet  tmnen  tlier  of  ire  many  mo  aumes,  aa  irel  in  worth?,  aa  in 
thought  and  indede  ; aa  he  that  arretteik  upon  God,  or  blameth 
God  of  the  thing  of  which  he  is  himself  jrilty. 

Id.  The  Per *amet  Tale , ».  IL  p.  331. 

Rotbeli  to  him  that  worchith  not  hut  bilcueth  into  him  tluit 
inali firth  a wicked  man  bia  feith  is  arettid  to  right  wyuiraar  aftir 
the  purpoa  of  goddh  grace. 

Wictif.  Ramaytu,  c.  ir, 

To  hym  that  worketh  not,  but  brlmeth  on  him  y*  iuatifyetli  the 
rngodly,  ia  hla  fayth  coated  for  ryghtrwrsnra. 

Bihle,  1539. 

For  if  he  hath  ony  thing  aaoycd  thee  either  owltb  arette  thou 
tlua  thing  to  rue. 

Wictif.  Fi  lemma. 

But  God  because  he  hath  from  the  hearvnnyng  chosen  the  to 
euerlaatying  bhaar,  therforr  he  arrect  ret  h no  blame  of  tbeyr  dedea 
vnto  them,  but  all  the  work  in  of  a inat  man  that  ia  to  aay  quod  he, 
of  a person  by  God  predeatinate  to  glory,  turne  him  to  good,  how 
euil  ao  cwr  they  be. 

Sir  That.  More' » War  he* , fill.  271.  c.  2. 

ARGALI,  in  Zoology,  u name  synonymous  with 
muslmon,  ovis  ammon,  wild  sheep,  mouflon,  Ac.  It 
is  the  same  animal  from  which,  as  is  believed,  all  the 
varieties  and  domesticated  kinds  of  that  useful  creature, 
the  common  sheep,  have  originated,  and  is  found  in  a 
state  of  nature  in  the  alpine  regions  of  the  great  con- 
tinent of  Asia.  See  Oris. 

ARGANA,  Akobknah,  or  Haroaxa,  a town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  the  capital  of  a district  of  the  same 
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name,  in  the  government  of  Diarbekir.  It  Isa  consi-  ARGANA. 
derablc  place,  situated  on  the  side  of  a mountain,  and  “ 
the  streets  so  steep  that  a stranger  can  walk  w ith  dif-  * 

Acuity.  It  is  joined  by  roads  ascending  the  mountain  >_  _• 

so  dangerous  that  a false  step  would  be  attended  with  v 
inevitable  destruction.  It  is  inhabited  by  Curds  and 
Turks.  General  Gnnlanne  affirms  that  it  consists  of 
only  60  houses.  Mr.  Jackson  describes  it  as  a large 
and  populous  town.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  in 
iron  ore.  Long.  39’  90"  E.  Lat.  38°  15'  N. 

Aon  ana,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  18  miles  S.  S.  YV, 
of  Erzerum. 

ARGAS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  Arach- 
nides,  order  Accra,  family  Kiciniee,  of  Latreille. 

Generic  character.  Palpi  free,  not  enclosing  the 
haustellum,  conical,  inferior,  as  is  also  the  haustcllum. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  live  by  sucking  the  blood 
of  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles.  They  belong  to  the 
Linnean  genus  Acarus. 

ARGEMONE,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Polyandria.  Order  Monogynia,  Generic  character. 

Corolla  of  six  petals.  Calyx  of  three  leaves.  Capsule 
semi-valved. 

A genus  closely  allied  to  papaver. 

A'RGENT,  "j  Argentum,  silver,  from  apyvpae, 

A'ar.KMTiNK,  >so  called  wapa  toapofo v,  from  its 

A'rgextry.  J whiteness. 

Silvery  ■,  having  the  appearances  of  silver. 

The  duke  lookt  vp,  and  saw  the  axure  akir. 

With  argent  beames  of  iiluer  morning  sprat, 

Anil  started  rp,  for  praise  and  vertue  lie 
In  toil  and  trauc.il,  ainoe  and  shame  in  bed. 

Fatrefajr'e  Tat  to,  book  lif. 

And  djrrecte  again**  the  gate  wu  deniacd  a hallpaa,  and  at 
tbentry  of  the  staler  was  images  of  sore  and  terrible  coQ  ten*  truer*, 
all  armed  in  carious  woorke  of  argentynr. 

HaU.  Henry  Tilt.  fol.  73. 

No  medals,  of  rich  stuff  of  Tyrian  dye ; 

No  coolly  bowls  of  frosted  argeatry. 

HtareU,  p.  7. 

He  war'd  hw  royal  banner  in  the  wind  • 

Where  in  an  argent  field  the  god  of  war 
Was  drawn  triumphant  on  bia  iron  earr. 

Dryden't  Fables. 

Amid  the  lustre  of  meridian  day, 

In  alow  procession,  aolemnly  adraace 
A hundred  youth*  in  apotlexa  tunics  white, 

Sustaining  argent  wands. 

GUver't  Atheamid,  book  xlr. 

Argentine,  in  Botany,  a name  given  to  the 
Onopordum  Acanthium,  or  Cotton  Thistle. 

Argent,  in  Heraldry,  signifies  white  or  silver,  and  is 
the  blazoning  of  the  arms  of  gentlemen,  knights,  and 
baronets,  this  colour  ia  so  named  ; but  in  the  arms  of 
barons,  viscounts,  earls,  Ac.  it  is  called  pearl  ; in 
those  of  princes,  linea.  By  engravings  it  is  repre- 
sented plain. 

ARGENTAC,  or  Argrxtat,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  Lower  Limousin,  with  2580  inhabitants.  It 
lies  on  the  Dordogne,  and  belongs  to  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Tulle,  in  the  deportment  of  the  Correxe. 

12  miles  S,  K.  of  Tulle. 

ARGENTAN,  a town  in  Lower  Normandy,  situ- 
ated on  an  elevation  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  plain, 
watered  by  the  Ome.  The  houses  in  the  town  are 
tolerably  regular  and  well  built  ; it  is  surrounded  with 
walls  and  ditches,  and  has  on  the  rampart  a fine  ave- 
nue of  trees.  It  is  farther  protected  by  an  old  castle. 

So 
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ARCiEN-  Here  were  formerly  a Benedictine  priory,  four  con-  mountains,  and  destitute  of  fertility.  The  inhabi- 
TAN.  vents,  and  two  hospitals.  Argentan  contains  manu-  tants,  who  are  Greeks,  live  together  in  the  only  vil- 
ARGEN  ^cture8  lace,  linen  cloth,  light  stuffs,  and  lage  on  the  island,  in  great  poverty,  their  only  dispo- 

TIKRA.  leather,  The  country  around  Argentan  yields  great  sable  commodity  being  a small  quantity  of  cottoii.  It 
0 quantities  of  saltpetre,  with  which  a lucrative  trade  is  has  its  name  from  the  silver  mines  which  were  for- 
carried  on.  Here  are  held  two  weekly  markets  and  merly  supposed  to  exist  in  it,  but  which  have  aubse- 
four  annual  fairs.  It  was  the  birth  place  of  the  histo-  quently  proved  to  be  either  a species  of  copper  ore,  or 
rian  Mezcruy.  Population  in  1815,  5583.  Four  the  substance  called  marcatiu.  The  whole  island  is 
leagues  S.  of  Falaise,  and  about  41  W.  of  Paris.  Long,  covered  with  a sort  of  chalk  called  Cimolian  earth, 
0°  3'  E Lat.  48°  44'  N.  which  is  used  in  the  washing  and  bleaching  of  linen. 

ARGENTBUS,  CODEX,  in  Biblical  History,  a ma-  Long.  24°  A?  E.  Lat.  36  47'.  N. 
nuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  so  called  from  the  silver  Arcentiera,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  district  of 
letters  in  which  it  is  written.  This  codex  is  pre-  Cadorin,  1 1 miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Cadora. 
served  in  the  university  of  (Jpsal,  and  is  a copy  from  Argextiera.  See  Cimolus. 

the  Gothic  version  of  Ulphila*,  which  was  made  in  ARGENTIERE,  a small  town  in  Languedoc,  the 
the  fourth  century.  It  is  of  a quarto  size,  is  written  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  in  the  department  of  the 
on  vellum,  the  leaves  of  which  are  stained  with  a Ardeche.  It  lies  on  the  small  river  Ligne.  Popula- 
violet  colour;  and  on  this  ground  the  letters,  which  tion  9000  ; 7 leagues  W.  of  Viviers. 
arc  all  uncial,  or  capitals,  are  painted  in  silver,  except  Arcbntirre,  or  Argentine,  a town  on  the  river 
the  initial  letters,  which  ure  in  gold.  This  MS.  was  Arc,  in  the  county  of  Maurienne,  in  Savoy,  with  about 
first  discovered  in  1597,  in  the  library  of  the  Bene-  900  inhabitants,  leud  mines,  and  a huge  iron  forge  : 
dictine  abbey  of  Werden,  in  Westphalia,  where  it  was  4 leagues  N.  by  W.  of  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne. 
sent  as  a present  to  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden.  Argextierb,  Cold’,  a mountain  of  the  Alps,  in  the 
Three  editions  of  it  have  been  given  to  the  public,  at  county  of  Saluzzo,  in  Piedmont,  across  which  there  is 
Dort,  1665,  Stockholm,  1679,  Clarendon  press,  1750.  a pass  from  Barcellonette,  in  France,  to  Coni  in  Italy. 

Some  fragments  of  the  Gothic  version  of  St.  Paul’s  The  village  of  Argentiere  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  were  discovered  by  M.  Knitted  Stura. 

in  the  year  1756,  in  a codex  rescriptus  belonging  to  ARGENTON,  a town  of  France,  in  Lower  Berry, 
the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  Wolfed  buttel,  on  the  Creusc,  which  runs  through  the  town,  divid- 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  sixth  century  ; ing  it  into  upper  anti  lower.  It  was  formerly  the 
and  in  two  voluminous  codices  rcscripti  of  the  Am-  seat  of  a lordship  or  county  ; it  is  now  the  head  of  a 
brosian  Library,  at  Milan.  The  abate  Angelo  Maio  canton  in  the  department  of  the  Indre,  arrondissement 
has  lately  discovered  the  Mmso-Gothic  translation  of  ofChateauroux.  Population  3400.  15  miles  S.S.  W. 

the  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  made  by  Ulphilos,  of  Chateauroux.  Long.  lc  95'  E.  Lat.  46°  35'  X. 
the  loss  of  which  has  often  been  a subject  of  regret.  Abgbnton-l8-cuatrac,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
These  manuscripts  are  covered  by  Latin  writing  of  a department  of  the  Deux-Sevres,  arrondissement  of 
later  date,  and  appear  to  have  been  written  between  Bressuire,  formerly  Thouars.  It  lies  on  the  river 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  This  discovery  affords  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the  Charentc.  It 
a most  valuable  addition  to  biblical  literature  ; an  has  180  houses,  and  880  inhabitants,  with  good  vine- 
extensive  specimen,  together  with  a preliminary  dis-  yards.  Four  leagues  W.  of  Thouars,  and  17  N.  of 
sertation,  has  been  published  by  the  abate,  but  no  Niort.  Long.  0°  93'  W.  Lat.  46°  59'  N. 
copies  of  the  work  have  yet  gotten  into  circulation  in  Abcbxton-l’eclise,  a small  town  of  France,  in 
this  country.  Poitou,  department  of  the  Deux-Sevres,  arrondissc- 

ARGENTEUIL,  a small  town  of  France,  sur-  ment  of  Bressuire,  lately  Thouars,  with  780  inhabi - 
rounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  situated  on  the  tants.  Two  leagues  N.  of  Thouars,  and  19  N.  N.  E. 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  two  leagues  from  Paris.  It  of  Niort. 

is  the  chief  place  of  a canton  in  the  department  of  the  ARGENTRE-SUR-VITRE,  a town  in  Brittany, 
Seine  and  Oise,  arrondissement  of  Versailles.  Here  and  the  heud  of  a canton  in  the  department  of  the  I lie 
was  formerly  a Benedictine  nunnery,  of  which  the  ce-  and  Vilaine,  arrondissement  of  Vitre.  Population 
lebrated  Heloise  was  prioress  from  the  year  1190  to  9300.  Nine  leagues  E.  of  Rennes. 

1199.  In  this  nunnery  was  vested  the  property  of  ARGENTUM,  silver,  in  pharmacy.  The  argenti 
the  town,  which  was  in  former  days  the  seat  of  a nitres,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic,  is  the  only 
castcllany.  It  is  situated  in  a tract  abundantly  rich  preparation  used  in  medicine  and  surgery.  When 
in  fruit,  vegetables,  and  wine.  The  neighbouring  melted  and  cast  into  moulds  its  use  as  a caustic  is 
tpiarries  yield  good  gypsum,  which  is  mostly  trans-  well  known.  It  has  been  administered  internally  in 
ported  to  Normandy.  Population  4760.  Three  epilepsy  and  other  diseases  ; but  while  we  possess  me  - 
leagues  N.  E.  of  St.  Germain.  dicines  of  equal  efficacy,  this  preparation  should  never 

Argkmtkuil,  a small  town  of  France,  in  the  he  given,  since  it  has  been  found  to  produce  an  iude- 
province  of  Champagne,  department  of  the  Yonne,  lible  blucish  black  tint  under  the  skin,  which  has  dis- 
ammilissement  of  Tonnerre.  It  lies  on  the  river  Ar-  figured  the  unfortunate  patients  who  have  taken  it  for 
mun^on,  and  contains  1000  inhabitants.  The  neigh-  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

bounng  tract  abounds  in  wine,  corn,  and  pasture.  ARGENTUM  MOSAICUM,  a metallic  ulloy,  in 
Eight  miles  S.  of  Tonnerre.  the  form  of  white  silvery  scales,  employed  upon  j»or- 

ARGENTIERA,  or  KIMOLI,  the  ancient  Cimolus,  retain,  plaster  casts,  &c.  The  following  recipe  is 
a small  island  in  the  Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  given  for  its  preparation.  Fuse  in  a dear  crucible, 
government  of  the  cupudan- pacha  It  is  full  of  rocky  an  ounce  and  a half  of  gTuin  tin,  and  as  much  bismuth. 
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ARREN-  stirring  the  metal*  well  together  with  an  iron  rod. 

Remove  the  crucible  from  the  fire,  and  when  the 


SAICUM. 


contents  are  on  the  point  of  becoming  solid,  pour  in 
an  ounce  and  an  half  of  mercury,  which  must  be  pre- 
viously wanned  ; the  whole  is  to  be  stirred  as  long 
ns  there  is  sufficient  fluidity  to  allow  of  the  separation 
of  the  metals  if  left  at  rest.  For  use,  this  alloy  is  to 
l»e  ground  up  in  a porcelain  mortar,  with  white  of  egg 
and  spirit  varnish,  and  thus  applied  to  the  work. 
After  it  is  dry,  the  labour  of  the  burnisher  will  readily 
produce  the  silvery  appearance. 

ARQHAM,  in  the  Wapentake  of  Dickering,  East 
Riding,  eounty  of  York ; a discharged  Rectory, 
valued  in  the  King's  books  at  <£4. ; Patron,  J.  Grim- 
ston,  Esq. ; Church  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist. 
The  resident  population  of  this  parish  in  1801,  was 
511.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1808, 
whs  4J1,  l*s.  It  is  5§  miles  N.  W.  from  Bridlington. 

A RGIL,  1 A^iWof,  a white  pure  earth, 

Abgilla caocs,  V-  ' 1 ...  1 

. $ I from  . white. 

An  a i Lton.  J r » » 


Argoil  » rfinmcrntfd  by  the  Chsmones  Vrmm,  anion#  the 
thingi  to  tbeir  cruft  appertaining. 

Cktmcrr , v.  1.  p.  236. 

Aboil,  from  Lat.  Argilla,  clay.  This  name  was 
given  to  that  earth  which  predominates  in  clay,  but 
in  the  language  of  modern  chemistry,  the  tenu  Alu- 
mina is  appropriated  to  the  earth  in  its  pure  state. 
See  Art.  Chbmimtby. 

ARGO,  NAVIS,  in  Astronomy,  the  ship  Argo,  a con- 
stellation in  the  southern  hemisphere,  containing  in 
the  catalogue  of  La  Caille  258  stars. 

The  ship  to  which  the  name  Argo  has  been  given 
by  ancient  poets  and  historians,  is  the  vessel  in  which 
the  Argonauts,  under  the  commnnd  of  Jason,  made 
their  voyage  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

ARGOLIS,  Arcus,  or  Argbia,  one  of  the  six 
districts  of  Peloponnesus,  situated  between  Arcadia 
and  the  .Egean  sea.  It  contained  the  cities  Argos, 
Neman,  Mycenae,  Nauplia,  Troezene,  and  Epidaurus. 
This  province  extended  from  east  to  west  about  7° 
miles,  and  about  50  miles  from  north  to  south.  See 

HlBTOBY  OR  (ilERCR,  ch.  vtli. 

ARGONAUTA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class 
Mollusca,  order  Cephalopoda. 

Generic  character.  Shell  univalve,  very  thin,  invo- 
lute ; the  last  turn  very  Urge.  A double  tuberculated 
dorsal  carina. 

The  species  of  this  genus  were  all  confounded  by 
Linneus,  in  his  Argonaut*  Argo,  (the  paper  nautilus.) 
The  animal,  which  inhabits  this  beautiful  shell,  is  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  genus  octopus,  or  eight  armed 
cuttle,  as  to  afford  but  few  marks  of  distinction.  Two 
of  the  arms  of  the  argnnauta  are  furnished  with  a 
large  expanded  membrane,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
enabled  to  sail  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  calm 
weather.  The  shell  is  of  a thin  papyraceous  appear- 
ance, white  and  semi-transparent.  Its  form  is  parti- 
cularly elegant,  resembling  a kind  of  boat  or  vessel, 
and  is  marked  throughout  its  surface  by  numerous 
deep  furrows.  Few  objects  can  be  conceived  more 
interesting  than  this  beautiful  animal  seated  in  its 
pearly  little  vessel,  its  sails  spread,  and  the  remaining 
six  tentarula  serving  for  its  oars.  On  the  slightest 
appparance  of  danger,  it  withdraws  itself  into  its 
shell,  and  is  instantly  submerged.  Dr.  Leach,  De 


Blainvillc  and  other  naturalists  have  supjioscd  this  AROO- 

animal  to  be  merely  a parasitical  inhabitant  of  the  ' 

shell  in  the  same  manner  as  the  parasitical  crabs,  aRROS- 
Cancer  Bernard  us,  &c.  TOLL 

ARGONAUTS,  were  celebrated  heroes  of  anti- 
quity,  so  named  from  having  sailed  in  the  Argo, 
under  the  command  of  Jason,  in  quest  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  This  was  the  fleece  of  that  ram  on  which 
Hclle  and  Phryxus,  the  children  of  Athamas,  King  of 
Thebes,  fled  to  Colchis,  from  the  anger  of  their  step- 
mother, Ino  ; n fable  which  has  generally  been  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  they  sailed  to  Colchis  in  a ship 
whose  ensign  was  a golden  ram. 

After  an  interval  of  many  years,  Pclias  King  of 
Iolchos,  in  Thessaly,  commissioned  his  nephew, 

Jason,  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  the 
fleece  of  this  celebrated  ram,  which  was  detained  by 
iEtea,  King  of  Colchis.  The  history  of  the  voyage, 
and  of  the  adventurers  who  accompanied  Jason,  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  fables  among  the  Greeks, 
and  of  more  conjectures  among  the  moderns,  than 
almost  any  other  event  in  mythology. 

The  argonaut ic  expedition  has  risen  into  import- 
ance from  its  having  been  pitched  upon  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  as  one  of  the  epochaa  from  which  to  rectify 
ancient  chronology.  He  endeavours  to  shew  from 
various  authorities  that  it  must  have  taken  place 
about  30  years  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  about 
43  years  later  than  the  death  of  Solomon.  Blair  re- 
fers it  to  the  year  1263,  b.  c.  or  79  before  the  taking 
of  Troy. 

ARGONNE,  a woody  tract  in  France,  partly  in 
Upper  Champagne,  and  partly  in  the  Lower  Barrois. 

It  is  about  20  leagues  in  length,  and  in  the  widest 
part  extends  as  far  as  Lorraine  and  the  3Iaese.  It  is 
now  incorporated  into  the  departments  of  the  Maese, 
the  Marne,  and  the  Ardennes.  It  is  very  mountain- 
ous, and  at  one  time  formed  an  entire  forest,  reach- 
ing from  the  abbey  of  Moustier  to  the  Maese,  near 
Mousson.  This  tract  has  become  memorable  in  mo- 
dern times,  from  the  events  of  which  it  was  the  scene 
during  the  French  revolution,  especially  by  the  cam- 
paign of  1792.  Argonnc  was  bestowed  by  Louis  XIV. 
on  the  prince  of  Condi  in  1657  j but,  as  it  was  found 
to  afford  a retreat  for  smugglers,  it  was  purchased  by 
the  crown  in  17&4,  for  a£65O,(J00, 

ARGOS,  Aboi,  now  Amgo,  formerly  the  capital  of 
Argolis.  It  was,  after  Sparta,  the  principal  city  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  was  decorated  with  many 
splendid  temples  and  works  of  art ; but  during  the 
age  of  authentic  history  never  attained  any  political 
importance  in  Greece,  which  was  commensurate  with 
the  extent  of  its  trade  and  population.  The  modem 
city  exhibits  no  traces  whatever  of  former  magnifi- 
cence. It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  has  a popula- 
tion of  10,000  souls  ; but  is  formed  merely  of  whitened 
cottages,  built  with  mud.  A handsome  mosque,  and 
a ruined  castle,  are  the  most  striking  objects  which  it 
now  displays.  Strabo  lib.viii.  and  Chandler's  Travels . 

ARGOSTOLI,  the  chief  town  of  the  Ionian  islands 
of  Cephalonia.  The  houses  are  small  and  meanly 
built,  and  it  has  the  appearance  rather  of  a village 
than  of  the  capital  of  an  island.  The  population  does 
not  exceed  5000.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Venetian  governor  and  council.  Its  harbour  is  the 
best  in  the  island,  but  lies  at  some  distance  from  the 
5 v 2 
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ARO»>S-  town.  Here  are  several  dock-yards  ; and  the  flotilla 
TOLI-  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  in  the  Archipelago.  The 
ARGUE  ancient  name  was  Crauii.  Eight  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
i ~j  Cephalonia. 

v ARGOSY,  in  the  lat.  of  the  middle  ages,  Argia 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  a ship,  so  called  says 
Du  Cange,  ab  Argo,  the  name  of  the  first  ship.  And 
he  cites,  “ Argis  baud  modica  mercibus  referta.” 
Perhaps  “ An  Argosie/'  deeply  laden  with  mer- 
chandize. 


Some  troop*  pursue  the  bloody-minded  i>ueene. 

That  led  cal  me  Henry,  though  he  were  a King, 

A«  doth  a nailer  fill’d  with  a fretting  gust 
Command  an  argutie  to  stem  me  the  wanes. 

Shakespeare' s Henry  VI.  part  .1.  fol,  157. 
My  instance  is  a mighty  argosle. 

That  in  it  bean,  besides,  th’  artillery, 

Of  fourscore  piece*  of  a mighty  bore, 

A thousand  soldiers  {many  times  and  more) 

Besides  the  sails,  and  arms  for  every  one. 

Cordage  and  anchors,  and  provision, 

The  Urge  spread  sails,  the  masts  both  big  and  tall, 

Of  all  which  Noah's  ark  had  no  need  a*  all. 

Hr  my  ten's  AWA'j  Fined. 


ARGOW,  Argax,  or  Abgobi,  a country  of  Switzer- 
land, forming  the  north  eastern  part  of  the  canton 
of  Berne.  See  Bbrxk. 

A'RGUE,  ^ Argue,  plainly,  says  Vos- 

A'buuer,  |sius,  from  upyo t,  clear,  roa- 

A'rccment,  v.  InifesL 

A'rglment,  n.  I To  make  clear,  evident, 

Argumk'ntal,  vmanifeit  ; to  shew,  to  prove, 

Arcumbxta'tion,  J to  convince  or  convict. 
Argumk'ntativk,  I To  shew  the  reasons  of  any 
Augum B/irr  atitbly,  1 thing;  to  reason,  to dUaentSf 
A'rgcmb.vtizb.  to  treat  of,  to  debate;  to 

dispute. 

Samuel  being  an  innocent  judge  (the  people  thcmselue*  to 
wytoc**e}  argueth  the  people  of  vnkiodoresc  because  Uiey  de- 
uinundrd  a KyUff. 

Bible  1557  1 Samuel  chap.  12. 


Plato  )e  poete.  ich  putte  bun  ferst  to  bookc 
Aristotle  sod  ohcr.  to  arguen  Ich  tmihtc 

The  Vision  of  Peirs  Plcruhman,  p.  189. 


And  euery  governance  u due 
To  pi  tec,  thus  I male  argue. 

That  pitcc  is  the  fbuodemente 
Of  cuery  kynges  regimentr. 

Gett  er.  Con.  A.  book  vii. 


If  them  sbouldest  say  to  bym,  that  hath  y*  spiriteof  God,  the 
Voue  of  God  is  the  kepyog  of  the  fOmaundetneut*,  and  to  louc  a 
mans  neighbour  is  to  shew  mercy,  he  would  without  arguyng  or 
dlaputyng  vnderstand,  how  that  of  the  louc  of  God  springelb  the 
kepi  rig  of  hia  comaundements,  and  of  the  louc  to  thy  neighbour 


spryngvth  mercy. 


The  Whale  Workrs  of  Wm.  Tyndall. 


The  dukes  of  Clarence,  Gloucester  and  Yoeke  were  of  same 
opinion,  thynkrng  it  most  conuenient  to  roarrhe  towsrde  theyr 
enemies  with  all  spedc  and  celeritie,  least  in  prulongynge  of  tyroe 
and  arguynge  of  opinions,  the  Prcnchc  anuye  might  more  and 
more  increase  and  liouriy  multiply. 

Hail.  Henry  V.  fol  99.  C.  2. 

Which  m liner  of  argumentation,  bow  false  and  naught  it  is 
euery  sophister,  sxul  euery  man  that  hath  witte  perceineth. 

The  Whole  Warier  of  Wm.  Tyndal. 


The  time  being  come,  they  appeared,  hut  Griffin  being  put  Ui  it 
for  want  of  the  true  way  of  argument  issng,  the  disputation  tss 
deferred  to  another  day. 

Wood's  Alien se.  Oron. 
For  trothe  mote  stande  at  lasts. 

But  yet  thei  argumenten  Caste 


Upon  the  pope  and  hia  antate 
Wlierof  thei  fallen  in  great  debate. 

Gower.  Cow.  A.  Tie  Prologue. 


ARGUE. 


1 wrote  we  I,  clerkea  wol  sain  as  hem  lest 
Hr  arguments,  that  all  is  for  the  liest. 

Though  I ne  can  the  causes  naught  yknow. 

Chetucer.  The  Franielnnrs  Tale , v.  L p.  454. 

To  wbiche  he  schrwide  hirasilfT  alyue  aftir  his  pasaloun  Id 
man  ye  argument  is  apperynge  In  hem  fourtl  daies  and  spekyngc  of 
the  rewrae  of  God. 

Wiclif  Urdu.  c.  i.  fol.  114 

The  Grecke  titles  declare,  y*  this  epistle  was  sent  fr6  Philippos 
by  Titus  and  Lucas.  But  y*  brief  argumentes  which  are  found  in 
Latin  bokes,  without  any  autoura  name,  records  and  testifie  that 
it  was  lay  tlie  aame  meaaangiera  sente  from  Troaa,  for  of  tbys  pla«e 
Panic  raakrth  menejoa  in  the  secondc  Chapter  of  tbys  presente 
Epistle. 

I'datL  Argument  upon  2 Cor**,  e.  ii. 
Her  looks  doth  argue  her  replete  with  modesty. 

Her  words  doth  shew  her  wit  incomparable, 

All  her  perfections  challenge  Soueraigntie. 

Shakespeare' s Henry  VI.  part  3.  fol.  157. 

I doe  much  wonder,  that  one  man  seeing  how  muck  another 
man  is  a foole,  when  he  dedicates  his  behauioiirs  to  lour,  will 
after  hec  hath  1 aught  at  such  shallow  follies  in  others,  become  the 
argument  of  his  owne  seorne,  by  falling  in  loue. 

Siaietpenre's  Much  Adoe  about  Sot  king,  fol.  107. 

It  is  impossible  that  Axioms,  raised  by  argumentation,  should 
he  useful  in  discovering  new  works,  because  the  subtilty  of  nature 
vastly  exceeds  the  subtility  of  argument. 

Bacon's  Works  by  Shaw. 

He  the  said  Dr.  Rvdley  had  a hand  also  in  compiling  of  the 
Common  Prayer-Book,  now  in  use  among  us,  as  also  disputa- 
tions, ar goings,  rommumcatioas,  and  conferences  about  mailers 
of  rvlirion  to  the  book  of  acta  and  monuments  of  the  church, 
written  by  Job.  Fox. 

Wood's  A timer  Oxoaieuses- 

Nor  do  they  oppose  things  of  this  nature  argumentatirely , so 
much  as  oratoriously. 

Bp.  Taylor's  Artificial  Handsomeness. 
Eve,  thy  contempt  of  life  and  pleasure  seems. 

To  argue  In  thee  som thine  more  sublime. 

And  excellent  then  what  tby  mind  contemncs. 

Milton's  Par.  Last , book  x. 

And  never  view, 

Bristl’d  with  upright  beams  innumerable 
Of  rigid  spears,  and  helmets  throng'd,  and  shields 
Various  with  boastful  argument  portrait!. 

Milton's  Par.  /msI,  book  vi. 
Not  sedulous  by  nature  to  indite. 

Warn,  hitherto  tbe  onely  argument 
Heroic  deem’d. 

Milton's  Par,  Lost,  book  lx. 

They  make  ASnra*  little  better  than  a kind  of  Sl  Switbrn 
hcroe,  always  raining.  One  of  these  censors  is  bold  enough  in 
argue  him  of  cowardise;  when  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  First 
Book,  be  not  only  weepa,  but  trembles  at  an  approaching  storm. 

I hydra's  Dedication  to  Virgil  s .Finns. 

They  say  the  <]nirknras  of  repartees  In  argumentative  acmes  re- 
ceive an  ornament  from  verse. 

Dry  den  t Essay  of  Hramatici  Poeste, 

There  is  no  greater,  at  least  no  more  palpable  and  convincing 
argument  of  the  existence  of  a Deity,  than  the  admirable  art  and 
wisdom  that  discovers  itself  in  the  make  and  constitution,  the 
order  and  disposition,  the  ends  and  uses  of  ali  the  parts  and  mem- 
bers of  this  stately  fabric  of  heaven  and  eurth. 

Ray  on  tie  Creation . 

Bare  lyre  with  bold  aarertionx  they  can  face. 

But  dint  of  argument  is  out  of  place. 

The  grim  Logician  puts  ’em  in  a fright, 

Tia  easier  far  to  flourish  than  to  fight. 

I hy den's  Hind  and  Pantier. 

For  common  swearing  (If  it  have  any  meaning  at  all),  argues  in 
a man  a perpetual  distrust  of  his  own  reputation,  and  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  he  thinks  bis  bare  word  not  to  be  worthy  of 
credit.  Tiliotson’s  Sermons. 
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ARGUE.  Tlie  Lords  Hallifax,  Nottingham,  and  Mordaunt,  were  the  chief 

argurn  among  ibe  temporal  lords. 

ARtiUN  Huhop  Unmet' t Hist.  of  kit  Own  Timet,  r.  ii. 

l B l _ j Yon  are  not  one  of  those  timorous  argueri,  who  tremble  at 

every  objection  raised  against  their  opinion  or  belief,  and  are  so 
intent  in  upholding  their  awn  aide  of  the  argument,  that  they  are 
unable  to  make  the  least  concession  on  the  other. 

Shajteskury.  Cham rteristii! , r.  IL 

I shall  my  the  less  of  Mr.  Collier,  because  of  many  things  be 
has  taxed  me  justly  ; and  I have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts 
and  expressions  of  mine,  which  can  be  truly  argued  at  obscenity, 
profaneness,  or  immorality,  and  retract  them. 

Dry  dm . Prf.  to  Fallet. 

When  we  peruse  those  authors  who  defend  our  own  sentiments, 
we  should  not  take  all  their  arguings  for  just  and  solid. 

M «//»  on  the  /mg.  of  the  Mind. 

I sm  at  length  recovered  from  my  argnmental  delirium,  and  find 
myself  in  the  stale  of  one  awakened  from  the  confusion  and 
tumult  of  a feverish  dream.  I rejoice  in  the  new  possession  of 
evidence  and  reality,  and  step  on  from  truth  to  truth  with  confi- 
dence and  quiet. 

Johnson.  The  Rambler. 

Argument!  should  always  be  provided  in  such  a manner  as  may 
lead  tl*  mind  onward  to  perceive  the  truth  in  a clear  and  agree- 
able light,  as  well  as  to  constrain  the  assent  by  power  of  reasoning. 

Watt!  on  the  Imp.  of  the  Mind. 

Avoid  as  much  as  you  ran,  in  mixed  companies,  argumentative, 
polemical  conversations. 

Chet  ter  he  Id.  Letter  dxri. 

The  argument  prefixed  to  a book,  &c.  i*  that  which 
shews  the  purport  or  contents  of  the  book,  &c. 

Logicians  divided  their  arguments,  with  reference 
to  their  forms,  into  syllogism,  enthy mettles,  induc- 
tions, &c.  Rhetoricians  divided  their  arguments 
with  respect  to  the  topics  from  which  they  arc  drawn. 

AaouMRNT,  in  Astronomy,  is  in  general  a quantity 
upon  which  an  equation,  or  some  circumstance  re- 
lating to  the  motion  of  a planet  depends.  An  argu- 
ment of  indication  or  latitude,  for  example,  is  the 
distance  of  a planet  from  its  node,  because  on  this 
depends  its  latitude. 

ARGUIN  (Arcs risi),  a small  island  in  a bay  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  in 
20°  37'  N.  Lat.,  17°  W.,  36  miles  from  Cabo 

Blanco.  The  Portuguese  first,  and  then  the  French 
established  a factory  on  this  island,  for  the  merchants 
engaged  in  the  gum-trade ; but  Portendik,  on  the 
neighbouring  continent,  has  been  latterly  found  more 
convenient,  and  that  on  the  island  is  no  longer  occu- 
ied.  Turtle  are  found  in  the  gulph,  but  not  eaten 
y the  natives.  Arguirn  (or  Argfc),  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Cerne  of  the  ancients  ; by  others  the 
Noti  Cornu  or  Sinus  Meridionalis,  the  utmost  boundary’ 
of  tbe  Periplus  of  Hannn. 

ARGIJN  (or  Arglxs),  a river  of  .Siberia,  in  the 
government  of  Irkutsk,  which  receives  the  name  of 
Amur,  after  its  junction  with  the  Shilka,  and  for 
nearly  360  geographical  miles,  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  Russian  empires.  Three  of 
the  rivers  which  fall  into  it  (the  Borslr  Uryumkan  and 
Gazinucr),  belong  to  the  Russian,  and  three,  (the 
Derbul,  Khaul,  and  Ghan),  to  the  Mongolian  empire. 
The  upper  part  of  the  country  on  this  river  is  barren 
and  uninhabitable ; the  lower  fertile  and  woody,  but 
thinly  inhabited.  (Petri  in  Krech  and  Gruber's 
Encyciop.) 

Argun,  Argan,  or  Ergon,  a river  of  Tartary, 
which  rises  from  a lake  called  Dalai,  or  Koulon-Xor, 
situated  in  1 19°  14'  E.  Ion.  and  49°  N.  lat.  in  the 
country  of  the  Mongols.  It  is  considered  to  be  the 


originul  source  of  the  river  Amur,  which  river  is  ARGUN, 
formed  of  its  stream  and  of  that  of  the  Schilka,  In  — 
long.  191°  14'  E.  hit.  53°  N.  The  Russians,  in  the 
course  of  the  17th  century,  designing  to  extend 
their  territories  in  Tartary,  were  resisted  by  the  Chi- 
nese, which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Nertschinsk,  whereby 
it  was  stipulated,  that  the  mutual  boundary  between 
these  nations  should  be  the  Argun,  from  the  source 
to  its  mouth.  180  miles  E.  of  Nertschinsk. 

ARGUNSKOI,  a town  and  fortress  of  Siberia,  in 
the  government  of  Irkhutsk,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  Argun,  169  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  first 
built  in  1689,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  as  tbe 
Russians  proceeded  towards  the  Amur,  but  demolished 
in  1689,  and  transferred  to  its  present  site,  in  conse- 
quence of  a treaty  with  the  Chinese,  in  1690.  The 
rivulet  Kamara  here  flows  into  the  Argun.  It  carries 
on  a considerable  trade ; but  is  situated  in  a country 
which  is  extremely  cold,  and  in  which  even  the  sum- 
mer heats  penetrate  the  earth  very  superficially. 

Slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  arc  not  uncommon  in 
the  spring  and  commencement  of  winter  ; and  the 
inhabitants  are  subject  to  epilepsy.  Near  Argunskoi 
are  valuable  silver  mines,  and  fine  gold  is  frequently 
extracted  from  the  ore.  Distant  177  miles  E.  of 
Nertschinsk. 

ARGUS,  in  Mythology,  a person  who  was  feigned 
to  have  a hundred  eyes,  some  one  or  other  of  which 
was  always  open.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Mercury 
at  the  request  of  Jupiter ; and  Juno  in  compassion 
fixed  his  eyes  in  the  wings  and  tail  of  the  peacock. 

Argus,  in  Ornithology,  a species  of  phasianus. 

ARGUTE,  Arguo,  argu turn,  to  make  dear, 

Arci/trvksb,  > evident}  clearness,  briskness, 

Aroc'tations.  J sharpness,  subtilty. 

But,  even  these,  thou  art  justified  In  the  spirit,  apeak- 

in*  in  thy  Divine  Scriptures ; whan*  evident  demonstrations  do 
fully  convince  their  calumnies  and  false  suggestions,  and  vindicate 
thv  Holy  Name  and  blessed  Deity  from  all  their  devilish  and  fri- 
viious  argute t turn. 

Bp.  Hall.  Mfitery  of  Godlineu. 

I win,  it  is  not  the  force  of  their  argulalion,  that  could  move 
me  one  foot  forward;  but,  if  God's  blessing  upon  my  free  disqui- 
sition of  truth  should  have  so  wrought  upon  my  better  composed 
thoughts,  as  that  1 should  have  y raided  to  go  some  steps  farther 
than  others  towards  die  meeting  of  peace,  one  would  not  think 
Uus  should  yeald  any  fit  matter  of  exprobatkm. 

Up.  Hall.  Polemical  Works. 

The  style  of  Plutarch  is  easy  and  flowing,  that  of  Seaeea  preci- 
pitous and  harsh : the  first  is  even,  tbe  second  broken.  The  ar- 
guments of  tlie  Grecian,  drawn  from  reason,  work  themselves  into 
your  understanding,  and  make  a deep  and  lasting  impression  in 
your  mind : those  of  tbe  Roman,  drawn  from  wit,  flash  imme- 
diately on  your  imagination,  but  leave  no  durable  effect  - so  Oils 
tickles  you  by  starts  with  his  arguteness , that  pleases  you  fur  eoo- 
tinuancr  with  bis  propriety. 

Dry  den.  Ltfe  if  Plutarch. 

There  hare  lieen  those,  who  have  not  only  advanced  doubts 
concerning  propositions  attested  to  by  clearest  sense,  and  inferred 
by  strongest  discourse  ; but  have  by  their  argute  ravillatioos  bid 
fair  to  shake  tbe  foundations  of  all  human  science. 

Harrow's  Sermons . 

f will  have  him,  continued  my  father,  cheerful,  facet#-,  jovial ; 
at  the  same  time  prudent,  attentive  to  business,  vigilant,  acute, 
argute,  inventive,  quick  in  resolving  doubts  and  speculative  ques- 
tions. 

Sterne’ i Tristram  Shandy. 

You  are  wrong, — said  my  father  argutety ; and  for  this  plain 
reason. 

Id.  Ik, 
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ARGYLfi-  ARGYLESHIRE,  in  Scotland,  comprehend*  Kin- 
SHIRE  tyre,  Knapdale,  Argyle  Proper,  C'owal,  and  Lome. 
R ~ It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Irish  sea  and  the 
N ETA.  of  Clyde;  on  the  east  by  Perthshire  ; on  the 

■ . _ - *_ » north-east  by  Lochaber;  and  on  the  north-west  by 

several  islands.  The  extent  of  it  from  south  to  north, 
between  the  mull  of  Kintyre,  and  the  point  of  Ardna- 
niurchun,  where  it  joins  the  shire  of  Inverness,  is  about 
114  miles;  and  the  breadth  of  it,  in  some  places 
about  70.  Like  all  other  parts  of  the  Highlands,  Ar- 
gyleshire  presents  little  to  attract  the  eye,  except  the 
picturesque  grandeur  of  its  wild  and  mountainous  sce- 
nery, which  is  animated  with  herds  of  black  cattle, 
and  a vast  variety  of  deer,  roebucks,  and  every  kind 
of  black  game.  Its  shores  are  indented  with  small 
harbours,  and  the  country  is  watered  by  innumerable 
streams  which  abound  in  fish ; but  the  principal 
riches  of  the  country  arc  found  in  the  mines  of  iron, 
lead,  and  other  metals  and  minerals,  which  are  dug 
from  the  bowels  of  the  mountains. 

Argyle  is  the  scat  of  a provincial  synod,  consisting 
of  five  presbyteries  and  forty-nine  parishes,  and  gives 
the  title  of  Duke  and  Earl  to  the  noble  family  of 
Campbell.  The  Duke  of  Arpyle  is  by  hereditary  right, 
grand  master  of  the  king  s household  in  Scotland  ; 
admiral  of  the  western  isles,  general  of  Denoon  castle, 
keeper  of  Dunstaffnage  and  Carrick  ; and  before  the 
jurisdictions  were  abolished,  enjoyed  several  other  he- 
reditary offices,  which  rendered  his  power  almost  too 
great  for  a subject.  lie  still  possesses  many  royal- 
ties, and  his  vassals  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  by 
whom  almost  the  whole  county  is  inhabited,  form  the 
most  powerful  clan  in  Scotland.  This  county  sends 
one  member  to  Parliament.  The  resident  population 
in  1801,  was  71, $59  : and  in  1811  it  had  increased  to 
85.585. 

ARGYRO  CASTRO,  a small  town  of  Albania,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Drino,  in  a valley  of  the  same 
name,  near  Vallona.  It  contains,  with  its  dependencies, 
12,000  men  fit  for  bearing  arms,  and  is  the  scat  of  a 
pacha  of  two  tails,  who  is  dependent  on  the  pacha  of 
Joannina.  The  valley  is  closed  in  between  the  Acro- 
ceraunian  mountains  and  Mount  Latmus.  The  ancient 
names  of  the  town  were  Phanole,  and  Hadriano- 
polis. 

ARGYRONETA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class 
Arachnides,  order  Accra,  family  Araneides. 

Generic  character.  Maxilla!  short,  straight,  the 
sides  nearly  equal  ; anteriorly  convex,  the  apex 
rounded  ; lip  shorter  than  the  m&xiUe,  of  a narrowed, 
elongate,  triangular  form,  anteriorly  convex,  the  point 
truncate  or  obtuse.  The  first  pair  of  feet  the  longest, 
the  fourth  the  next,  then  the  second. 

Argyroneta  Aquation,  (Aranea  Aquuticu  Lin.)  in- 
habits slow  running  streams  or  pools.  It  is  a British 
species,  and  extremely  common  about  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London. 

This  interesting  insect  constructs  a most  elegant 
retreat  under  the  water,  upon  strictly  philosophical 
principles.  First  of  all  a few  threads  are  extended 
loosely  between  the  leaves  of  some  aquatic  plant,  to 
which  they  are  fixed  ; and  upon  these,  as  the  frame- 
work of  the  building,  a sort  of  transparent  film  of 
varnish  is  spread,  which  issues  from  the  middle  of  the 
spinners,  and  is  exceedingly  elastic.  This  forms  the 
chamber  for  her  residence.  She  then  covers  the  ab- 


domen with  a loose  envelope  of  the  same  substance,  ARGYRO- 
with  this  she  ascend*  to  the  surface,  applies  the  ex-  KFTA. 
tremity  of  her  body  to  the  air,  a quantity  of  which 
she  appear*  to  draw  into  the  abdomen,  and  then  , , 

pump*  it  out  again  under  the  enveloping  pellicle,  v~""~ 
until  it  is  filled  with  a bubble  of  air.  With  this, 
which  gives  her  the  appearance  of  a globule  of  quick- 
silver, she  hastily  descends  to  her  habitation,  and  trans- 
fers the  air  under  its  roof.  This  ingenious  and  beau- 
tiful contrivance  is  repeated,  until  in  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  the  apartment  is  fully  expanded,  and  a 
most  elegant  aifrial  edifice  erected  under  water.  Here 
she  de|>osits  her  ova,  rears  and  guard*  her  youug 
with  the  most  assiduous  care,  nnd  devours  her  food 
in  safety.  She  frequently  resorts  to  the  land  for  her 
prey,  with  which  she  immediately  retreats  to  her 
subaqueous  habitation.  In  the  winter  she  closes  it 
in,  and  remains  protected  within  it  until  the  return  of 
spring. 

ARGYRRHIL’M,  in  ancient  Geography,  now  St. 

Filipo  d'  Argiro,  a town  of  Sicily  which  was  the  birth 
place  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  It  was  once  the  rival  of 
Syracuse,  and  was  adorned  with  edifices  that  are 
spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  with  great  admiration  $ 
particularly  its  theatre  and  some  magnificent  mauso- 
lea,  in  the  shape  of  pyramids.  Scarcely  a trace, 
however,  of  its  ancient  grandeur  can  now  be  found. 

That  by  which  it  is  at  present  principally  distinguish- 
ed is  the  saffron  produced  in  its  territory,  which  is 
considered  excellent j it  also  yields  a kind  of  potter's 
earth,  of  an  unctuous  and  detergent  quality,  which 
is  used  by  the  inhabitants  instead  of  soap. 

ARIA,  a large  lake  in  Persia,  which  according  to 
Otter,  Voyage  en  Turkie  et  Perte,  tom.  i.  217,  is  SO 
leagues  in  length,  nnd  a day’s  journey  in  breadth ; 
and  the  water,  which  is  fresh,  is  full  of  fish.  In  the 
map  of  Major  Kennell  it  is  called  the  Sea  of  Durrah, 
or  Zurrah,  from  the  name  of  a village,  which  appears 
to  be  situated  at  the  distance  of  20  miles  from  its 
banks.  It  is  placed  by  that  geographer  between 
33°  15'  and  32°  45'  north  lut.  and  69*  15'  and  (il°  2^ 
east  Ion. 

Aria.  There  was  a large  district  of  country  of 
this  name  belonging  to  the  Parthian  empire,  and  im- 
mediately bordering  upon  it,  which  is  mentioned  by 
ancient  geographers  ; but  their  accounts  of  it  are  so 
various,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  exact  situ- 
ation. Some  call  this  country  Aria,  as  Ptolemy  ; 
while  Pliny  distinguishes  it  by  the  name  of  Ariana,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  moke*  a distinction  between 
the  Arii  and  the  Ariani  ; Strabo  has  both  names,  and 
observes,  in  general,  that  Ariana,  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Indus,  on  the  south  by  the  great  sea,  on  the 
north  by  Puropamisus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  boun- 
daries which  srpuratc  Persia  from  Media  and  Carma- 
nia.  According  to  Major  Rennell,  Ariana  is  the  pro- 
vince of  Persia,  now  called  Koras&n  or  Koresan. 

ARIADNE,  in  fabulous  history,  the  daughter  of 
Minos  King  of  Crete,  who  fell  in  love  with  Theseus, 
and  provided  him  with  a clue  of  thread,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  extricate  himself  from  the  celebrated 
labyrinth  of  Crete,  where  he  had  been  confined.  On 
leaving  Crete,  Theseus  was  accompanied  by  Ariadne, 
w hom,  however,  he  abandoned  in  the  island  of  Naxos, 
where  she  was  found  by  Bacchns,  who  married  her, 
and  had  by  her  a son  called  Eumedon,  one  of  tbe 
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ARIADNE.  Argonaut*.  She  was  presented  by  Bacchus  with  acrown 
— of  gold,  manufactured  by  Vulcan,  which  was  after- 
ARIES.  ward*  transformed  into  a constellation.  The  fountain 
v—l at  which  Ariadne  is  said  to  have  come  daily  to  shed 
tears,  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  island  of  Naxos. 
Olivier  tells  us,  it  is  now  only  a small  streamlet,  no 
otherwise  remarkable  than  for  the  fable  with  which  it 
is  associatcc'. 

There  is  in  the  Vatican,  a fine  statue  of  Ariadne, 
where  she  is  represented  sleeping  upon  the  rocks  of 
Naxos.  The  supposed  state  of  her  mind  is  very 
beautifully  represented  by  the  disorder  of  her  dra- 
pery. On  the  upper  part  of  her  left  arm  is  a bracelet, 
in  the  form  of  a little  serpent,  called  by  the  ancients 
Ophis  ; and  which  had  long  occasioned  this  statue  to 
be  taken  for  a Cleopatra.  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  fab.  3. 
Fast.  iii.  v.  46$.  Nonnus  in  Dionys.  47. 

ARLAN  ISM,  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  is  the  name 
by  which  the  opinions  of  Arius  is  known.  See  Ecclr- 
MLA.ST1CAL  11 1 STORY. 

ARIANO,  a large  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  is  a bishop's  see,  and  contains  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  represented  by  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, as  a disagreeable  place,  without  trade  or  ma- 
nufactures. It  contains  20  parishes,  and  many  large 
convents.  N.  lat.  41°  8'.  E.  Ion.  15°  Id'. 

ARJASH,  V.  Van. 

ARIARA.  See  Pkb»ia. 

ARICA,  a large  province  of  Peru,  in  the  bishoprick 
of  Arguipa,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  82  leagues  in  length,  and  about  16 
wide.  The  town  of  Aricn,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  province,  is  a sea  port,  and  was  formerly  n place 
of  considerable  trade  ; but  it  appears  never  to  have 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  visit 
to  it  in  1579.  It  was  at  that  time  the  port  from  which 
the  silver  of  Polosi  was  shipped  to  Lima;  and  the 
booty  taken  on  the  occasion  of  its  capture  was  im- 
mense. S.  lat.  18°  27'.  W.  long.  71°  5'. 

ARIC1A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  was  a town  of 
Latium,  which  existed,  it  was  supposed,  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  in  Italy.  It 
is  now  called  Riccia.  Cicero  in  his  Epistles  to  Atti- 
cus,  speaks  of  it  as  a municipal  town.  It  was  in  his 
days  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  “ nentus  aricianum," 
or  grove  of  Diana,  who  hence  obtained  the  epithet  of 
Aricina.  Egeria,  the  nymph  who  held  communica- 
tions with  Numa,  was  supposed  to  reside  in  this  fa- 
mous grove,  which  was  situated  on  the  Appian  way, 
beyond  mount  Albanus.  Ovid.  Met.  15.  Fast.  3. 
v.  363.  Scholiast  in  Ettrip.  Alcnt.  Virg.  sEn.~.  v.761. 

A'RID,  1 Lat.  aridus,  from  areo,  to  dry. 

Abi'dity.  J Dried,  scorched,  parched. 

Hct  body  grew  whit*  sad  and,  and  split  In  piece*  with  drvncw. 

Swi/I.  lint  tit  of  Boohs. 

Salt  taken  in  front  qnantitfew  will  reduce  an  animal  body  to  the 
great  extremity  ot  aridity,  or  dryness. 

.4  r but  knot,  on  Aliments. 

Stteh  vollry  pour'd  the  Greeks,  and  tnrh  return'd 
The  Trujaiu  ; and  casques  of  tough  bull  hide 
And  bossy  shields  resounded,  by  that  storm 
Of  millstone  inmates  from  above  assail'd. 

Cvuprr'i  Iliad,  book  xiL 

ARIES,  in  Antiquity,  was  the  name  given  to  a mi- 
litary engine,  commonly  called  the  Battering  Ram. 
See  Art.  Artillery. 
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Amirs,  in  Astronomy,  the  name  of  one  of  the  north- 
ern constellations,  containing  67  stars,  and  the  first 
sign  of  the  Zodiac. 

Arirs,  in  Zoology.  See  Ovts. 

ARIETATION.  Lat.  arieto,  to  butt,  push,  or 
strike  like  a ram,  from  aries,  a ram  ; of  doubtful 
etymology.  Rutting,  pushing,  striking. 


ARIKS 


ARI- 

MANKS. 


The  conditions  of  weapons,  and  their  improvement  tre,  first, 
the  fetching  afar  off ; for  that  outruns  the  danger  ; as  it  is  seen  in 
ordnance  and  in  muskets.  Secondly,  the  strength  of  the  permis- 
sion ; wherein  likewise  ordnance  do  exceed  all  arictatiom  and 
ancient  inventions. 

Baton’s  Worms,  voL  i. 


ARIG.EUM,  a town  of  India,  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy, which  according  to  Arrian,  was  found  by  Alex- 
ander burnt  and  deserted.  It  is  thought  by  Major 
Rennrll  to  lie  the  modern  Irjab. 

ARI'GHT.  On  right,  rightly,  justly.  See  Right. 


yer  were  duntes  aryp,  end  suerdet  wel  yd  raw. 

A Gloucester,  p.  218- 

Onr  Host*  lough  and  swore,  So  mote  I ton 
Tliis  goth  aright .-  unbokeled  it  the  male  ; 

Let  see  now  who  tUal  tell  another  Ulc : 

Fur  trewely  this  game  is  wrl  hegoonr. 

Chaucer.  The  MiUrres  Prologue,  r.  i,  p.  123. 
■■  Thou  wolde  be  taught  aright 

Wliat  mischief*  bakbityng  dooth. 

Gower.  Com.  A.  book  ii. 


The  cause  ia,  he  hath  not  Gnd*»  spirit*  in  him,  and  therfore  rn- 
dmtnmletli  it  not  a right,  neither  worketh  a right. 

The  Worker  of  Mm.  TyadaU. 

If  thou  have  led  thy  life  aright. 

Death  is  the  cod  of  misery  : 

If  thou  in  God  hast  thy  delight. 

Thou  diest  to  lire  eternally. 

Ellis  Poets,  r.  ii.  p.  151. 


We  neither  know  God  aright , nor  seek,  lore,  or  worship  him 
as  we  should. 


Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 


By  thir  guise 

Just  men  they  seem’d,  and  all  thir  study  bent 
To  worship  God  aright,  and  know  his  works 
Not  hid,  nor  tbosr  things  last  which  might  preserve 
Freedom  and  peace  to  men. 

Milton's  Par.  Lost , book  xi. 


What  this  wisdom  is,  1 shall  not  undertake  accurately  to  des- 
cribe. Briefly,  I understand  by  it,  an  habitual  skill  or  farultv  of 
judging  aright  about  matters  of  practice,  and  choosing  according 
to  that  right  judgment,  and  conforming  the  actions  to  soch  good 
choice. 

Barrow's  Sermons. 


Now  may  we  plainly  see,-—  the  blindest  may — 

Jove  granting  vict'ry  to  the  pow’r*  of  Troy. 

Whose  every  weapon,  whether  shaft  or  spear, 

From  base  or  brave,  himself  directs  aright. 

Cam  fed's  Iliad,  book  xvii.  p,  329. 


AR1LLITS.  See  Botany. 

ARIMANKS,  or  Arkimax,  in  the  Persian  theo- 
logical system,  denotes  the  principle  of  evil,  which 
is  supposed  to  he  perpetually  counteracting  th«  de- 
signs of  Ormosd,  or  Ornmaades,  who  according  to  the 
same  theology,  denotes  the  principle  of  good.  Oro- 
masdes,  we  are  told  in  the  magian  traditions,  who  is 
always  intent  uiwn  works  of  benevolence,  created 
various  orders  of  deities  or  genii ; and  in  particular 
24  whom  he  especially  intended  to  have  placed  in 
charge  over  all  the  works  which  he  had  made.  But 
Aliriman  continued  to  pierce  Oromasde**  egg,  and 
the  consequence  has  been  that  mixture  of  good  and 
evil,  which  we  now  see  in  the  world,  lor  a further 
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\RI  account  of  t hi  a part  of  the  nuigian  theology,  see  Art. 

MANNI.  Zoroaster. 

a RIM  a ARIMANNI,  was  the  name  given,  in  the  middle 

TH  iKa  to  a class  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  and 

who  were  free  men.  They  ap|K*ar  to  have  possessed 
’ »otuc  small  allodial  property  of  their  own,  but  also 
often  farmed  land  which  they  tenanted  at  a fixed  rent. 

ARlMASPiE,  a people  of  northern  Asia,  little 
known  to  the  Greeks,  whose  accounts  of  them  wens 
much  mixed  up  with  fable.  The  account  most  to  be 
trusted  is  that  of  Herodotus  (iv.  27),  who  tells  us 
that  “ their  name  is  derived  from  two  Scythian 
words, arima  one,  and  spue ye,"  and  it  therefore  has  the 
same  sense  as  the  Greek  word  Cyclops.  Strabo  (i. 
20),  suspected  that  Homer  has  borrowed  his  idea  of 
the  Cyclops  from  the  Arimaspv.  They  inhabited 
the  northern  part  of  Europe,  occupying  the  country 
Iteyond  the  Iisedones,  as  the  latter  informed  Aristeas 
of  Prooonnesus,  and  were  separated  from  the  Hyper- 
boreans near  the  sea,  by  the  Gryphons  who  guarded 
the  gold.  (Herod,  iv.  13.)  Herodotus  disbelieved 
the  story  of  a whole  nation  of  one-eyed  men,  and 
Eustathius,  (Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  31.),  explained  it  by 
supposing  them  to  be  archers,  and  therefore  gene- 
rally seen  by  their  neighbours  taking  aim  with  one 
eye  shut ; but  as  most  uncivilized  nations  are  archers 
this  explanation  is  inadmissible.  Pliny,  (N.  H.  v.  31.) 
places  them  to  the  west  of  the  Riphaan  mountains. 
Some  of  the  moderns  have  fixed  on  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Chinese  Tartary,  as  the  country  of  this 
people,  whose  name  might  be  suspected  of  a Persian 
origin  but  for  the  express  testimony  of  Herodotus.  It 
is  in  this  fable  that  Milton  alludes  in  bis  second  book 
of  Paradise  Lost : — 


A*  when  * griffin,  through  the  wilderne**, 

With  winged  course,  o’er  hill,  or  mow  dale, 

Pursues  Uie  Arimsspian,  who  by  stealth 
ilad  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloined 
The  guarded  gold. 

Lucan  speaks  of  the  Arimaspians  as  a people  who 
ornamented  their  hair  with  gold 
Auroqne  ligatai 
Substringra*  Ariinaapc  comas. 

ARIMATHA&A,  now  RAMLA,  the  name  of  a city 
in  Palestine,  placed  by  D Anville,  a little  to  the  S.  E. 
of  Lydda.  The  name  of  Arimathsea  is  derived  from 
Rainatha,  which  signifies  height ; and  there  is  stiR  a 
town  of  this  name  in  Palestine,  between  Joppa  and 
Jerusalem  ; but  this  place  is  very  different  from  Ra- 
mathaim  Zophim,  Samuel's  country,  (1  Sam.  i.  1.) 
which  was  to  the  north  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim. 
Volney  tells  us,  that  the  Arimathea  of  the  Hible  is 
now  called  Ramla,  which  is  one  third  of  a league  to 
the  southward  of  Lydda,  or  Ludd.  Although  this 
town  does  not  now  contain  200  families,  yet  its  ruins 
indicate  a place  of  some  considerable  extent  in  former 
times.  Every  where  in  its  neighbourhood  are  dried 
wells,  broken  cisterns,  large  vaulted  reservoirs,  to  a 
distance  of  nearly  four  miles  in  circumference.  It  is 
at  present  the  residence  of  the  Aga  of  Gaza,  who 
maintains  about  100  horsemen,  whom  he  lodges  in 
the  ruins  of  an  old  Christian  church.  Volney  tells  us 
that  in  1784,  the  Aga  employed  a Venetian  carpenter 
to  build  a windmill  for  him,  which  is  the  only  one 
now  to  be  found  in  Syria,  although  it  is  the  place 
from  which  they  were  originally  introduced.  The  in- 


habitants manufacture  soap  from  Egypt,  which  is  an  ARIMA 
article,  we  are  told  by  Rurckhardt,  that  passes  almost  THAvA 
like  bank  notes,  among  the  people  who  inhabit  Nu-  a risk 
bia  and  Upper  Egypt ; and  the  women  are  employed  i _ ' ~ 
in  spinning  cotton,  which  in  the  time  of  the  French 
traveller,  before  mentioned,  was  regularly  pur- 
chased from  them  by  two  French  houses  established 
there. 

AIUOLATTION.  Hnriolu*  prius  fuit  Fariolus,  a 
fari,  si vc  fando.  Vossius.  Hariolor,  hariolatus,  to 
spenk  of.  to  prophesy,  to  divine.  Another  instance  of 
the  use  of  this  word  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  is  cited 
under  slutpiciate. 

The  priest*  of  elder  time  hare  pat  upon  them  many  Incredible 
conceit*,  nor  only  deluding  their  apprehension*  with  oriototion, 
aooth-saying  and  such  oblique  idolatries,  but  winning  their  credu- 
lities under  the  literal  and  downright  adore  meat  of  cat*,  Uzxsrds, 
and  bee  tie*. 

flmrft’i  Vulgar  Erron. 

ARIOLI,  in  Antiquity,  were  a kind  of  fanatical 
prophets,  who  by  horrid  sacrifices,  and  abominable 
prayers  at  the  altars  of  idols,  procured  answers  to 
questions  concerning  future  events.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished by  an  affected  disorder  in  their  dress, 
matted  beards  and  hair,  and  various  arts  calculated  to 
impose  upon  the  vulgar.  Isid.  Orig.  I.viii.  c.  9. 

ARTSE,  r.  A.  S.  arisan,  to  get  up,  mount,  or 

Ari'rk,  a.  >ascend;  to  grow,  spring,  move  up- 

Ari'sinu.  J wards  ; and  thus  to  come  into  view  or 
notice  ; to  become  conspicuous,  eminent ; to  become 
of  greater  value  or  esteem. 

And  be  Brytonc*  a ryrt  f sate,  *o  Jwt,  Jorw  Gode’s  grace, 

Heo  biulde  )e  mabtry  of  fold. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  W>. 

Ac  )tU  beo  mygt*  oft*  y *r,  in  Her  wedcr,  fere 
E*t  ward,  a*  y*  aonne  a rw,  a lood  as  jrt  were. 

Id.  p.  41. 

Er  It  wu  day,  a*  the  wu  wont  to  do. 

She  was  arum,  and  all  redy  dight. 

Chaucer.  The  Krug  hi  ft  Tale,  t.  L p.  43. 

They  helmed  jr*  hi*  aoulr  should  not  be  left  in  hell,  but  tbit  be 
should  orite  frO  death  nod  reigne  eucHa*tyng  with  by*  father. 

Johau.  Fryth.  foL  111.  C.  1. 

After  all  this  [1  trakte]  of  hts  death,  of  hia  beerng  laimd  in 
graue,  of  hi*  mrisyng  again  from  death  to  life,  and  of  Ida  rctnrnyng 
rp  into  heauen. 

Udatt.  The  Prologue  to  Lake. 

But  ofte  for  deflate  of  bond** 

All  sodcinlv,  er  it  be  wlat, 

A tunnr,  whan  liia  lie  arisi 
To  hreketh,  and  renneth  all  about*, 

Whiche  ela  aliulde  nought  gone  out. 

Gower.  Com.  A.  The  Prologue. 

That  persona  drowned  trite  and  float  tbe  ninth  day  when  their 
gall  hrraketh,  is  a questionable  determination  both  in  the  time  and 
cause. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. 

Yet  many  will  presume  ; 

Whence  heavy  persecution  shall  arise 
On  all  who  in  the  worship  peraerere 
Of  spirit  and  truth. 

Milton's  Par.  Lost,  book  xii. 

And  thus  we  see  the  account  established  upon  the  orite  or 
descent  of  the  stars  can  he  no  reasonable  rule  unto  distant  nation* 
at  all,  and  by  reason  of  their  retrofreaaian  but  temporary  unto  any 

one. 

Brown’s  Vulgar  Errors. 

And  I dare  boldly  promise  for  th’tt  play,  that  in  the  roughness 
of  tbe  members  and  radenres,  (which  I assure  was  not  casual,  but 
■»  assigned),  you  will  ace  somewhat  more  masterly  arising  to 
your  view,  then  in  most,  if  not  any  of  my  former  tragedies. 

Dryden.  Pro.  to  lion  Sebastian,  fd-  329. 
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ARISE. 


ARISTO- 

CRACY. 


No  grateful  dean  rircrnd  from  evening  skies. 

Nor  morning  odour*  from  the  flow* re  «mr. 

Pope,  r.  L p.  27. 

After  a wet  and  atormv  night  we  rejoice  to  ht  the  morning 
arise  with  all  Ute  signs  of  a calm  and  *|  lemlid  Jay. 

Gilpin’s  Tvht  to  the  Lakes. 


Among  the  nicks  arose  a grove  of  forest  tree*  of  various  height, 
according  to  the  (inequality  of  the  ground. 

Gilpin's  Tour  to  the  Lakes. 


ARI-SH,  see  Ecjypt  and  El-Abisu. 

ARISTA.  See  Botany. 

ARIST/KLTS,  in  Mythology,  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
of  the  nymph  Cyrene.  He  is  one  of  the  fabled  bene- 
factors of  mankind,  and  is  said  to  have  taught  the 
art  of  curdling  milk,  managing  bees,  and  cultivating 
olives.  He  was  bom  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and 
after  travelling  over  half  the  world,  finally  settled  on 
mount  Hunnus,  from  which  suddenly  disappearing  he 
was  worshipped  as  a demi  god.  Huet  has  traced  a 
resemblance  between  this  fable  and  the  history  of 
Moses.  Scholiast.  Apollon,  ii.  509.  Servius  in  Virg. 
C.  i.  v.  xiv.  iv.  983.  31*.  Paus.  x.  c.  17. 

ARISTEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Triandria,  order  Monogynia. 

Generic  character.  Corolla  superior,  six-petaloid, 
regular  after  the  discharge  of  the  pollen,  becoming 
spirally  twisted,  persistent  capsule  of  three  ceils,  many 
seeded, 

A genus  hitherto  only  met  with  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 

ARISTO  CRACY,  or  ■>  A^htoh/wtub,  front  apta- 

Aeisto'craty,  f-ros,  strongest,  and  sc/mror, 

A'ristoc bat,  V power. 

Abirtocra'tick,  f The  application  of  this 

Abistocba'tical,  V word  must  be  collected  from 

Aristocratically,  ./the  citations. 


It  teemetb  by  him  ntul  other  Latin?  writers  (the  best  recorder* 
of  kingdomc*  affaires, , this  Hand  was  gnorrned  rather  after  the 
rosner  of  an  aristocratic , that  if,  by  certain*,  great  nobles  and 
potent  men,  then  voder  the  conitnaund  of  any  one  as  an  absolute 
monarch  ; though  herein  is  a difference,  in  that  in  the  aristocrat 
tienll  regiment,  the  rulers  are  all  Peers  of  on*  common  wealth ; 
whereas  here,  as  many  Princes,  so  many  aeuerall  puhlike  weales. 

Speed's  Hist,  of  Great  Britsunc. 

The  Rsguiian  commonwealth,  Switxere;  and  the  United  Pro- 
vince*,  in  all  their  c ristocrasies,  or  dt-mocraliral  monarchies,  (»f 
1 may  so  call  them],  exclude  all  these  degrees  of  lwreditary 
lioooure.  f 

Barton's  .Inatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Better  laws  and  a happier  constitution  of  government  no  nation 
ever  enjoyed,  it  being  a mixture  of  monarchy  aristocratic  and 
democracy. 

Memoirs  of  Col,  Hutchinson. 

Even  in  lli*  most  equal  aristocracy,  the  bal lance  cannot  be  so 
justly  pois’d,  hot  some  one  will  be  wijxrriour  to  the  rust ; either  in 
parts,  fortune,  interest,  or  the  consideration  of  some  glorious  ex- 
ploit i whic  h will  reduce  tlw  greatest  part  of  business  into  hia 
hands. 

Dry  den’s  Essay , on  Drama  tick  Pocsie. 

As  to  the  other  forms  of  rorernment,  Soeraln  would  say,  “That 
when  the  chief  offices  of  the  com  mon-wealth  were  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a small  number  of  tfi*  roost  eminent  eitisens,  it  was 
called  an  arutoertuy” 

Xenophon.  Mem,  of  Socrates,  hook  vL 
Thus  he,  well-caution’d  dial  in  Chalrhis,  pow'r 
Aristoerntick,  both  in  wealth  and  strength. 

Out -weighed  the  people. 

Glover’s  Athena  id,  hook  XT. 

I n*ed  oot  conceal,  that  tome  commentators  hare  found  in  these 
three  stags,  which  the  herd  followed,  the  poet’s  inclination  to 
VOL.  XVII. 


or i >tncr ary ; and  that  others  have  supposed,  he  meant  a romple-  ARISTYV- 
roent  to  tin-  triumphant.  CRACY 

Gtlpsn’s  Tour  to  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland,  Sfc.  _ 

Thf  !rp»l»iore  of  the  klniniom  U ratnulnl  to  thrrr  <ti»tmrt  uSlTl1" 
P»«T».  lutm  lv  uiilrpmrk-nt  of  ntl,  Mhcr;  fir,!,  thr  kin,  " , K K 
«oiiod]y,  the  lord.  «|,iriluul  ami  temp,,™],  .1,1,1,  j,  „ .n.l.n.1,- 
d ~vml.lv  of  pvnum  vlwtai  for  tbrir  piotv,  their  birth,  their 
trwlom,  their  ruloor,  or  Uleir  property  ; and  Uiirdlv,  the  Hou.e 
ol  Commons. 

Blacks  tone's  Comment. 

ARISTOLOCHIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
t’lw*  Gynandrin,  order  Hexandria. 

Generic  character.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  of  one 
petal,  ligulate,  ventricose at  the  base.  Capsule  of  six 
cells  many  seeded,  inferior. 

The  A.  Clematilis,  or  Common  Berthwort,  is  a 
native  of  England. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  hove  been  used  in  me- 
dicine, but  the  one  which  has  acquired  the  most  ce- 
lebrity is  the  A.  Scrpentaria,  or  Virginian  Snnkeroot. 

A.  Srrpentaria,  leaves  cordate,  oblong  acuminate  ; 
stem  flexuose,  ascending,  peduncles  radical,  lip  of  the 
corolla  lanceolate. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  which  is  the  part  used  oflici- 
nallr,  is  small,  light,  and  bushy,  consisting  of  a num- 
ber of  fibres  matted  together,  issuing  from  one  com- 
mon head,  of  « brownish  colour  on  the  outside,  and 
paler  or  yellow  within.  It  has  an  aromatic  smell, 
some  what  like  that  of  Valerian,  but  more  agreeable, 
and  u warm,  bitterish,  pungent  taste,  very  much  re- 
sembling camphor.  The  most  eligible  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting this  drug  is  in  powder  or  infusion.  It  is  a sti- 
mulant and  diaphoretic  ; its  virtues  are  principally  to 
be  refen ed  to  its  essential  oil.  It  U given  in  inter- 
mittent and  typhoid  fevers,  and  occosionallv  used  hs 
u gargle  in  enses  of  putrid  sore  throat. 

ARISIOTELIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  Dodecandria,  order  Monogynia. 

Generic  character.  Calyx  of  five  leaves,  petals  five, 
style  trifid.  berry  of  three  cells,  seeds  in  pairs. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  is  the  A.  Macqui,  a 
shrub,  native  of  Chili, 

ARmiMEHCK,^ 

, number. 


Animus 
Arithme 
Arithmetician, 


METICK,^ 

STICAL,  I . 

i'tically,  f 
STl'ciAN.  J 


For  in  the  lond  ther  n’as  no  rrufte*  man 
That  geometric,  or  ortme trike  can. 

Nr  portreinur,  nr  krrvrr  of  images, 

That  Theseus  nr  y»f  him  mete  ami  wages 
The  theatre  for  to  maken  and  devise. 

Chancer.  Tike  Knigktes  Tate,  r.  \.  p.  76. 

Busy  they  were  that  maiden  to  lere. 

And  they  her  lered  of  astronomy. 

Of  ars-metrieke,  and  of  geometry. 

Gmy  cl  Hancu  k.  Ellis,  r,  ii.  p.  7. 
Jack.  Will  you  lieare  more  ? 

Po»Y.  Spare  your  arithmaticke, 

Scott  count  the  turns. 

Shakespeare’s  Cymhelinr,  fol.  379. 

We  hare  here  said  f Rogue  Guinarte],  in  all  nine  hunderth 
crowns,  and  sixty  ryals,  mr  souldirre  are  about  sixtie,  let  us  see 
what  comes  to  each  mans  share,  for  1 am  a had  arithmetics**. 

Shelton's  Trans.  Don  Quia.  ed.  1 652 
So  grlefe  (that  never  healthy,  mr  sleke. 

That  forward  sc  holler  to  artthmeiicke. 

Who  doth  division  and  auhrtrartiou  die. 

And  chiefly  learns  to  add  and  multiply; . 

Bran- sir's  Poems. 
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\RITH-  There  may  be  aarne,  who,  deluded  br  the  ijiedoca  shew  of  db- 
METICK.  fore  ring  alwLnvcted  verities,  iruU  their  lime  in  aritkuuttval 
— tbeoremea  and  problemes,  which  have  not  any  use. 

ARK.  Berkeley's  ITorkt. 

— ' Tltoitgli  the  fifth  part  of  a xestea  being  a frartion,  and  arith- 
metically regular,  it  ia  yet  no  proper  part  of  that  nuvuure. 

Arbuthmut  oh  CWiu. 

ARITHMOMANCT,  compound  of  aptOuoa,  num- 
ber, and  funrruu,  divination,  a method  of  foretelling 
future  events  by  means  of  numbers.  The  Platonista 
and  Pythagoreans  were  addicted  to  this  superstition  ; 
and  the  first  species  of  Jewish  cabala,  is  also  an  ex- 
ample of  it. 

ARK,  area,  a coffer  or  chest,  from  arrere,  to  con- 
fine, to  contain. 

The  applications  of  this  word  appear  in  the  following 
examples. 

Arkr,  a oofer  or  cheat,  ns  our  shrines,  laue  it  was  flat  to,  and  the 
■ample  of  ours  waa  taken  thereof, 

Tindalr's  Worhtt,  p.  11. 

And  aftir  the  veil  the  temundr  tabernacle,  that  b arid  aancta 
sanctorum,  that  i*  booli  of  honli  tbingu  hauywrr  a gultlnn  censer 
and  the  arke  of  the  testament  keuered  abuute  aa  ccb  ride  with 
gold,  in  which  waa  a poU  of  gold  lumyuge  manna,  and  the  gherrle 
nf  Aaron  that  floriarbide  ami  the  tab l is  of  the  testament,  on  which 
Lhingia  weren  chcrulmw  of  glorie  ouenchadewyngc  the  propi- 
aatorie. 

Wclif.  Ebreu  u,  C.  ix. 

Hut  within  the  neconde  vayle  waa  ther  a tahemarlc,  which  ia 
called  bnlyratof  ail,  wbych  bad  the  gnWrn  aenaer,  and  the  mrtkr 
of  V*  tealiunft  ouerlayde  round  about  with  guide,  wberin  waa  y* 
goldtn  put  with  Manna  and  Aarfls  rodde,  that  aprooge  and  the 
tables  of  die  teatamrt ; Quer  the  arke  were  the  Cherubls  of  glory, 
ahadowynge  the  state  of  grace. 

Bible,  1530. 

Make  the  an  arke  of  pvne  trees,  Habitant*  shall  thiu  mukc  in 
(lie  arke,  and  shaJt  pitch  it  within  and  without  with  pitrh. 

W.  Gear  tit,  c.  vi. 

The  gnreat  Maccdnn , that  out  of  Penile  chaaed 
Darius,  of  whose  huge  power  all  Arie  rung, 

In  the  riche  arkr  Dan  Homer*  rimes  he  placed. 

Who  feigned  grates  uf  heathen  princes  song. 

Surrey. 

Aa  there  is  a foolish  wisdomc,  so  there  b a wise  ignorance  ; in 
not  prying  into  God a arke  i not  enquiring  into  thinga  not  re- 
vealed. 

The  Work*  of  Biakop  flail,  r.  i. 

The  ark  of  the  L/>rd  waa  taken,  the  Impious  priest  (who  made 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  to  become  an  abomination  to  the  people), 
were  slain  with  the  sword  of  die  Philistines,  old  Eli  lost  his  life, 
and  tbc  wife  of  Phtoeha*  died  with  sorrow,  and  the  miscarriages 
of  child-birth,  crying  out,  that  the  glory  waa  departed  from  Israel, 
became  the  ark  of  God  was  taken. 

Taylor' i Apology  far  Authorised  and  tet  forma  of  Liturgy,  Pref. 

From  what  hath  been  said  it  may  appear,  that  the  measure  and 
capacity  of  the  ark,  which  some  artbcistlcal  irreligioua  men  make 
use  of,  aa  an  argument  against  the  scripture,  ought  rather  to  be 
esteemed  a moat  rational  confirmation  of  the  truth  and  divine 
authority  of  it, 

H'ilhina  on  Heal  Character. 

There  is  sure  another  flood  toward,  and  these  couples  are 
comming  to  the  arke. 

Shakespeare.  Aa  You  Like  It,  fol.  296, 
And  lib  next  son  for  wealth  and  wbdom  fam'd, 

Ilie  clouded  ark  of  God  til)  then  in  tents 
Wand' ring,  shall  in  a glorious  temple  enshrine. 

Milt  an' i Par.  Lost,  book  xil 

Axk,  This  word  ia  the  name  of  two  distinct  ob- 
jects in  Scripture  History  ; viz.  of  a large  floating  vessel 
which  was  built  by  Noah  for  the  preservation  of  se- 
veral species  of  animals  from  the  deluge  ; and  also  of 
a kind  of  chest  (as  is  explained  in  the  quotations)  in 


which  were  kept,  among  a variety  of  other  sacred 
symbols,  the  Tables  of  the  Covenant,  whence  it  was  v 
called  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  With  respect  to  the 
former  of  these  senses,  which  is  that  referred  to  in 
the  quotation  from  Shakespeare,  the  time  which 
Noah  employed  in  finishing  the  ark,  the  materials  of 
which  it  was  constructed,  the  place  where  it  was 
built,  the  spot  where  it  rested  after  the  flood,  it*  di- 
mensions and  capacity,  are  points  which  have  afforded 
critics  a fruitful  subject  of  inquiry.  They  arc,  how- 

ever, all  of  them  topics  merely  of  curiosity,  except  the 
last  mentioned  particular,  which  is  one  of  some  im- 
portance. The  dimensions  of  the  ark,  os  stated  by 
Moses,  was  300  cubits  in  length,  50  in  breadth,  and 
30  in  height.  From  the  description  given  of  it  in  the 
Bible,  it  is  supposed  to  have  contained  three  separate 
stories,  the  lower  of  which  was  appropriated  to  beasts, 
the  middle  to  food  and  provisions,  the  upper  to  Noah 
himself,  and  his  family,  together  with  the  birds.  With 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  space  which  each  of  these 
separate  stories  would  afford,  that  will  depend  upon 
the  length  to  which  we  suppose  the  cubit  to  extend. 
If  wc  suppose  with  Buleo  and  Kircher,  who  are  fol- 
lowed by  Parkhurst,  that  a cubit  was  equal  only  to  u 
foot  and  a half  of  our  measure,  it  may  still  be  shewn 
that  the  ark  was  abundantly  sufficient  to  contain  all 
the  inhabitants  who  were  intended  to  occupy  it.  But 
Bishop  Cumberland  extends  the  cubit  to  nearly  99 
inches  ; on  which  supposition,  its  solid  ca{>acity  would 
be  nearly  doubled,  and  certainly  would  be  abundantly 
large  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  wns  applied. 

St.  Paul's  cathedral  is  500  feet  long  ; tlic  ark  upon 
the  lowest  computation  would  be  longer  than  this ; 
and  if  we  adopt  Bishop  Cumberland's  it  would  be 
longer  by  about  4*  feet ; and  about  narrower  than 
that  church  is  at  its  entrance,  where  the  width  is 
exactly  100  feet.  This  gives  a measurement  not  quite 
equal  to  that  of  three  of  our  first  rateships  of  war.  With 
respect  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  ark,  the 
number  and  size  of  its  stalls,  it  would  be  a waste  of 
time  to  repeat  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  pro- 
posed on  that  part  of  the  subject.  Buteo  computes 
that  all  the  unimals  contained  in  the  ark,  would  not 
have  been  equal  to  500  horses ; and  Father  Laray 
diminishes  this  supposed  necessary  number  by  one 
half ; so  that  if  there  had  been  room  for  950  horses, 
he  calculates  that  there  would  have  been  room  for  all 
the  animals.  The  same  authors  also  demonstrate  that 
one  floor  would  have  sufficed  for  the  largest  number 
above  mentioned,  allowing  nine  feet  square  to  a horse. 
With  respect  to  food,  an  ox,  according  to  Columella, 
eats,  about  as  much  hay  as  would  neenpy  a solid 
cubit  j the  second  story  would  contain  150,000  of 
such  cubits,  and  consequently  more  hay  by  two  thirds 
than  would  be  required  to  snpport  930  oxen  for  a 
year. 

The  calculation  of  Bishop  Wilkins  is  not  materially 
different  from  this ; he  supposes  the  carnivorous  ani- 
mals to  occupy  the  room,  and  consume  the  food  of  97 
wolves  j and  that  980  beeves  would  represent  the  ac- 
commodation required  for  the  other  animals;  accord- 
ingly the  only  difficulty  which  this  writer  sees,  is  to 
account  for  the  reason  why  the  ark  was  so  much 
larger  than  would  appear  to  have  been  necessary  ; a 
fact  which  he  explains  by  supposing  that  our  list  of 
animals  is  imperfect.  The  learned  bishop  concludes 
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ARK.  by  observing,  that  no  proportion  rould  hare  been 
— pitched  upon,  even  by  the  most  expert  mathematician, 
ARKAN-  better  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  ark  was 
SAU  designed,  than  those  which  hare  been  given  in  Scrip- 

*J^*V  ture ; and  that  with  respect  to  ita  absolute  size,  the 

more  it  is  considered,  the  stronger  confirmation  it  will 
afford  of  the  veracity  of  Scripture  for,  as  he  justly 
remarks,  had  the  account  which  we  have  of  the  ark, 
been  of  human  invention,  it  would  have  been  con- 
trived according  to  the  wild  imaginations  of  a rude 
people,  and  have  been  made  as  much  too  laige,  as 
some  have  fancied  it  too  little.  With  respect  to  zoo- 
logical difficulties  arising  from  the  habits  of  animals 
and  other  merely  physiological  peculiarities,  they  are 
manifestly  of  no  weight  in  a question  of  this  nature, 
where  the  miraculous  interposition  of  God  is  plainly 
presupposed.  See  fiuteo  De  Area  Noe.  Pelletier  Dis- 
sertation turf  Arche  de  Noe,  ch.ii.  p.29.  Bishop  Wilkins's 
Essay  towards  a real  Character,  part  ii.  ch.  5.  Bryant’s 
Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 

Ark  or  the  Covenant,  was  a small  chest  or  coffer, 
three  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  two  feet  three  inches 
in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  height,  in  which  were 
contained  the  various  sacred  articles  mentioned  in  the 
quotations.  It  was  made  of  shittim  wood,  and  co- 
vered with  the  mercy  seat,  called  also  the  propitiatory, 
as  the  Sepluagint  expresses  it,  etn Oyfia  that 

is,  the  lid  or  cover  of  propitiation ; because  in  the 
typical  language  of  Scripture,  those  sins  which  are  for- 
given are  said  to  be  covered,  litis  lid  was  made  of 
pure  gold  at  either  end  was  a cherub  looking  to- 
wards each  other,  and  embracing  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  mercy  scat  with  their  expanded  wings, 
Exod.  xxv.  17.  22.  and  ch.  xxxix.  1—9;  between 
which  the  Shcchinah,  or  symbol  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, manifested  itself  in  the  appearance  of  a cloud, 
hovering,  as  it  were,  over  the  mercy-seat,  Lev.  xvi.  2L 
From  hence  the  divine  oracles  were  given,  and  hence 
it  is  that  God  was  said  to  dwell  between  the  cheru- 
bim*, 2 Kings  xix.  15.  Isa.  lxxx.  1.  And  for  this 
reason  the  high  priest,  once  every  year,  on  the  great 
day  of  expiation,  appeared  before  the  mercy-seat,  to 
make  atonement  for  the  people,  Heb.  ix.  7 The  ark 
was  placed  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  of  Solomon ; 
before  his  time  it  was  kept  in  the  tabernacle,  and  was 
moved  about  as  circumstances  dictated.  At  the  cap- 
tivity it  appears  to  have  been  either  lost  or  destroyed, 
for  the  Jews  universally  concur  in  stating  that  among 
the  things  wanting  in  the  second  Temple,  one  was 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  Spencer  de  legibus  Hebra:- 
orum.  Abarbanel  in  Danielen.  Carpzovii.  Ann.  in  Good - 
•riaion,  p.  200. 

ARKANSAW,  Arkansas,  or  Arkansas,  a large 
river  of  North  America,  which  runs  into  the  Mis- 
sisippi,  in  W.  long.  91°  10\  and  N.  lat.  33°  35'.  The 
course  of  this  river  was  unknown  until  it  was  ex- 
plored by  Major  Pike  in  1807.  According  to  this 
geographer,  the  length  of  it,  counting  from  its  source, 
is  40°  N.  lat.  among  the  rocky  mountains,  until  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi,  is  not  less  than  2173 
miles  of  which  distance  it  is  navigable  by  boats  for 
nearly  1981  miles,  when  its  course  becomes  obstructed 
among  the  mountains.  This,  however,  is  only  at 
those  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  river  is  filled  with 
water  from  the  rains ; at  other  seasons  at  1500  miles 
from  its  mouth  it  will  be  found  nearly  dry.  Major  Pike 


calls  this  river  the  " Paradise  of  Savages,”  from  the  ARKAN- 
number  of  wild  animals  of  all  kinds  which  are  con-  SAW. 
tinually  wandering  on  its  banks.  The  course  of  the  Ag[^0W 
stream  in  many  places  is  over  ground,  which  oon-  V j_  ", 
tains  large  quantities  of  salt,  by  which  the  water  is  ^r_v 
so  impregnated  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  drinking. 

Arkansas  is  also  the  name  of  a large  tribe  of  Indians, 
inhabiting  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  occupying 
a territory  of  about  300  miles  along  its  banks.  They 
are  at  wur  with  the  Osagcs,  and  speak  their  language. 

They  raise  corn,  and  are  represented  as  an  honest  and 
friendly  race. 

ARKENGARTH-DALE,  in  the  Wapentake  of 
Gtlling  West,  North  Riding,  county  of  York,  a Chapel 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Startforth,  of  the  certified  value  of 
£8. ; Patron,  Sir  J.  Lowther,  Bart.  The  resident 
population  of  this  parish  in  1801  was  1186.  The 
money  raised  by  the  parish  rales  in  1803,  was 
*83 66.  17*.  Vi.,  at  1*.  Gd.  in  the  pound.  It  is  12 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  Richmond. 

ARKESDEN,  in  the  hundred  of  IJttlesford,  county 
of  Essex,  a discharged  Vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's 
Books  at  *813.  6*.  8 d.  ; Patron,  Miss  Cheekc.  The 
resident  population  of  this  parish  in  1801,  was  400. 

The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was 
*8357-  12*.,  at  6*.  in  the  pound.  It  is  5 miles  S.  W. 
by  W.  from  Saffron  Walden. 

ARK  HOLME,  in  the  hundred  of  Lonsdale,  South 
of  the  Sands,  county  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  in  the 
parish  of  Mellipg ; ft  chapel  of  the  certified  value  of 
*88.  10*. ; Patron,  the  Vicar  of  Melling.  The  resi- 
dent population  of  this  township,  in  1801  (including 
the  township  of  Cnwood),  was  303.  The  money 
raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was  j8278.  17*.  6$rf., 
at  5*.  5fd.  in  the  pound.  It  is  12$  miles  N.  E.  by  N. 
from  Lancaster,  and  6 miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland. 

ARKITES,  the  name  given  to  the  descendants  of 
Noah,  who  established  themselves  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  so  denominated  from  the  ark,  according 
to  Bryant,  who  fancies  that  he  can  trace  their 
peculiar  rites,  in  all  the  early  religions  of  the 
world. 

ARKLOW,  a sea  port  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Avoca,  or  <>voca,  near  the  Irish  sea.  It  is 
distant  12  miles  S.  from  Wicklow,  and  36  S.  E.  from 
Dublin.  Long.  6’  W.  Lat.  52°  AH'  N.  This  is  a 
small  neat  town  ; the  river  is  crossed  by  a bridge  of 
19  arches,  and  there  is  a chartered  school  for  50  girls. 

In  1798,  a great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
the  rebels,  who  set  fire  to  the  houses  after  a repulse 
which  they  sustained  from  the  king's  troops  under 
General  Needham.  In  1795,  some  native  gold  was 
discovered  in  a brook  which  descends  from  a moun- 
tain called  Kinshilly,  about  seven  miles  west  of 
Arklow.  As  soon  as  the  discovery  was  made  public, 
researches  were  instituted  by  the  inhabitants  in  all 
directions,  and  in  about  a period  of  six  weeks  the 
quantity  of  gold  collected  was  supposed  to  have 
amounted  to  800  oi.  It  was  of  a bright  yellow  co- 
lour, perfectly  malleable,  and  found  in  specimens 
weighing  from  the  most  minute  particles,  to  pieces 
which  in  one  instance  weighed  2 ox.}  and  in  another 
22  oz.  Two  specimens  of  the  gold  were  assayed  by 
the  mint,  one  of  which  appeared  to  contain  in  24 
5*2 
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AHKUMV.  carats,  21f  of  fine  gold,  \{  of  fine  silver,  and  4 of 
“ alloy,  which  lust  seemed  to  be  copper  tinned  with  a 
J \ little  iron.  The  works  were  taken  possession  of  by 
v order  of  government,  and  the  activity  of  the  peasants 
was  in  consequence  discontinued.  See  Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  lxxxvi.  p.  34,  35. 

ARKSEY,  in  the  lower  division  of  the  Wapentake 
of  Straffbrth  and  Tickhill,  West  Riding,  county  of 
York,  in  the  jwirish  of  Arksey  ; a Vicarage  valued  in 
the  Kings  Books  at  £12.  17 s-  fid.;  Patron,  Sir  G. 
Cooke,  Bart.  The  resident  population  of  this  town- 
ship in  1801,  (including  the  township  of  Bentley), 
was  9H0.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  in 
1803,  was  £1142.  19s.  lOwf.,  at  4jt.  9*/.  in  the  pound. 
It  is  3 miles  N.  from  Doncaster. 

ARLKCDON,  or  ARLOCHDON,  in  Akerdale 
■Ward,  above  Darwent,  county  of  Cumberland,  in  the 
parish  of  Arlecdon  ; a Curacy,  of  the  certified  value  of 
£10.;  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  resident 
population  of  this  township  in  1801,  was  134.  The 
money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  (including 
the  townships  of  Frixington  and  Whillymoor),  was 
£y6.  13a.  o$d.  It  is  5$  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  White- 
haven. 

ARLES,  a large,  ancient,  and  well  built  town  of 
France,  in  Lower  Provence,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  where  the  canal  of  Crapone  unites  itself  with 
the  river,  which  here  divides  iuto  two  branches.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Romans,  and  was  long  the  station 
of  the  pnetoriun  prefect  of  Gaul  ; hcuce  it  has  many 
remains  of  antiquities.  After  various  changes,  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Arolat,  or  Arles, 
in  the  year  879-  It  received  from  its  sovereigns  dif- 
ferent important  privileges,  was  a flourishing  free 
town  from  1218  to  1251,  but  was  in  the  latter  year 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  court  of  Provence, 
with  the  preservation,  however,  of  most  of  its  rights. 
The  h >use  of  Anjou  acquired  the  county  of  Provence 
by  marriage,  in  the  13th  century,  and  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  house,  Arles  went  with  the  rest  of  the 
county  to  the  French  crown,  in  1481.  Before  the  re- 
volution it  was  the  capital  of  one  of  the  eight  districts 
of  Provence,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  of  a pro- 
vincial tax-office.  The  archbishop  had  under  him  the 
bishops  of  Marseilles,  St.  Paul,  Trois-Chateaux,  Tou- 
lon, and  Grunge  ; he  had  the  title  of  prince  of  Mont- 
dragon,  a diocese  of  51  parishes,  and  a revenue  of 
about  £?12<X).  sterling.  Arles  is  now  in  the  diocese 
of  the  archbishop  of  Aix.  Besides  the  cathedral  church, 
there  were  a collegiate  church,  6 parish  churches,  2 
abbeys,  17  religious  houses,  a Jesuits'  college,  an  hos- 
pital, and  a royal  academy  of  sciences  rounded  in 
1689.  Here  have  been  held,  at  different  periods,  no 
less  than  13  ecclesiastical  councils,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  that  in  a.  d.  314. 

The  population  is  about  21, (XX).  It  is  the  head  of 
a canton,  and  is  174  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Paris.  Long. 
E.  5°  Lat.  N.  43°  4 O'.  This  town  is  now  princi- 
pally interesting  from  some  very  noble  monuments 
of  Roman  antiquities.  Among  these  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  commenced 
by  Julius  Ca'snr,  but  never  finished.  It  is  of  an  oval 
form,  about  1 164  feet  in  circumference,  and  102  feet 
high  in  front.  The  arena  is  142  by  104  yards.  The 
porticoes  are  partly  remaining  *,  they  arc  built  of  three 
stories,  each  of  which  contains  60  arches.  The  whole 


of  the  area  is  now  covered  with  houses,  and  the  ARLES, 
quarter  retains  the  name  of  Lcs  Arenes.  In  1675,  n — 
granite  obelisk  of  56  feet  high  and  7 feet  diameter, , *RM- 
was  dug  up  in  a private  garden.  Besides  the  above 
splendid  monuments  of  antiquity,  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  a triumphal  arch,  and  the  ruins  of  two 
temples.  Arles  was  chosen  as  the  feat  of  the  western 
empire  by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  embellished  it 
with  a palace  ; and  it  wus  here  that  the  celebrated 
statue  of  Diana  was  found,  which  is  now  in  the 
Louvre. 

ARLESEY,  in  the  hundred  of  Clifton,  county  of 
Bedford,  a discharged  Vicarage,  (united  in  1764  to 
the  Rectory  of  Astwick),  valued  in  the  King's  Books 
at  ; Patron,  J.  .Schulz,  Esq.  The  resident  popu- 
lation in  this  parish  in  1801,  was  404.  The  money 
raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was  £273.  16j.  5 d.t 
at  4j.  2 d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  5$  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
Biggleswade,  and  4|  miles  N.  W.  by  VV.  from  Baldock, 
in  the  county  of  Hertford. 

ARLEY,  in  Kirby  Division,  in  the  hundred  of 
Knightlow,  county  of  Warwick,  a Rectory  valued  in 
the  King's  Books  at  Al9.  Os.  7$d-  ; Patron,  Mrs. 

Miller.  The  resident  population  of  this  parish  in 
1801,  was  254.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates 
in  1803,  was  .£358.  18i.  3| </.,  at  As.  3 d.  in  the  pound. 

It  is  6 miles  W.  by  S.  from  Nun  Eaton. 

ARLINGHAM,  in  the  upper  division  of  the  hun- 
dred of  Berkeley,  though  locally  situate  in  the  upper 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Whiston,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester ; a Vicarage  valued  in  the  King's  Books 
at  £19.  7*-  3 £d. ; Patron,  Mrs.  Rogers.  The  resi- 
dent population  of  this  parish  in  1801  wus  506.  The 
money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was 
£409.  Is.  <i\d.,  at  3s.  7$rf.  in  the  pound.  It  is  2 miles 
S.  E.  by  E.  from  Newnham.  The  hamlets  of  Milton 
End  and  Overton,  are  in  this  parish. 

ARLINGTON,  in  the  hundred  of  Sherwell,  county 
of  Devon,  a Rectory  valued  in  the  King  s Books  at 
«£I3.  LHjt.  l£d.  ; Patron,  Lord  Viscouut  Courtenay. 

The  resident  population  of  this  parish  in  1801,  was 
207-  The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  180.3, 
was  £105.  Kv.  9d , at  15*.  fid.  in  the  pound.  It  is  6 
miles  N.  E.  by  N.  from  Barnstaple. 

Arlington,  in  the  hundred  of  Longbridge,  Rape 
of  Pevensey,  county  of  Sussex;  a discharged  Vicarage 
valued  iu  the  Kings  Books  ut  £10.  (hr.  lid.;  Patron, 
the  Prebendary  of  Woodhome,  in  the  church  of  Chi- 
chester. The  residcut  population  of  this  parish  in 
1801,  was  472.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates 
in  1803,  was  £lf»54.  1».,  at  6s.  9d.  in  the  pound.  It 
is  3£  miles  W.  S.W.  from  Halsham.  It  is  within  the 
liberty  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

ARM,  Goth.  arms.  Sax.  cann,  conn. 

Arms,  *\The  Greek  Appot.  Latin,  amuis, 

Arma'im,  land  Armoric  armm,  is  the  whole 
A'rmamknt,  V joint  from  the  shoulder  to  the  fist. 
A'rmaturb,  \The  origin  of  all  these  words  is 
A'kmohkr,  /either  from  Rtpw,  necto,  to  bind;  or 
Armory,  A from  Ger.  cren,  atpctv,  capere,  to 
A'rmocr,  ltakc.  From  arm,  the  Latins  seem 
A rmoury,  J to  have  token  arraa.  Wachtcr. 

A'kmy.  To  put  on,  furnish,  or  supply,  that 

which  may  protect,  strengthen,  or  defend ; that 
which  may  offend,  injure,  or  destroy  ; to  provide  with 
weapons  of  offence  or  defence. 
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For  Godc's  lour,  stalcwor^e  men,  arme) » gou  fasti* , 

To  sir  ^nc  koralyugea,  ami  bent  Castries  a Juan  caste. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  18. 

He  «auh  Richard  an  ited,  & bis  mykelle  mygbt, 

His  folk  armed  & tired,  A ay  rtdy  to  fight. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  151. 

A nii raff,  on  re  kynge’*  broker,  wexuie  for}  anon  fere. 

And  dude  on  }e  kynge'*  armet,  hym  self  SB  V*  were. 

fi.  Gloucester,  p.  6!i. 

A wel  vayre  compaynrrr  al  no  J*re  com 
Of  boljr  men,  )>at  wulc  Jmlede  martyrdom, 

V'pnc  myrt  wyte  stede*,  & in  vayre  anmmre  a1w>. 

Id.  |i.  407. 

A man  of  armet  maie  him  rrste 
Sometime  in  hope  for  the  beste, 

If  be  maie  fyude  a wrrre  nerre. 

Cower.  Com.  A.  hook  iv. 

Up  sprang  the  cry  of  men  and  tnimpetti*  Mast. 

As  out  of  mynd  myne  armour  on  I thrast, 

Tbocht  hr  na  moon  peraaue  I ntyebt  hut  fale, 

Onhat  than  the  force  of  armet  could  auale, 

/it  hand  for  hand  to  thring  oot  throw  tlir  pm 
With  my  feria,  and  rvnnynr  or  we  cels. 

To  »e  the  castcll  ournnrtia  birnit  for  desire ; 

The  furie  eatebit  our  invndu  hatr  a*  lyre. 

So  that  we  tbocht  main!  semrlye  in  ane  field 
To  de  feebtand  ennarmed  ruder  acbeild. 

Douglas.  Knradoj,  book  ii.  p.  49. 

L'paprang  the  crye  of  men,  ami  truropettes  blast, 

Then  as  distraught  1 did  my  nmuire  on  - 
Ne  could  I tell  yet  whereto  armet  auaildr. 

But  with  our  feres  to  throng  out  from  the  preasM.' 

Toward  the  Inure  our  hartrs  brent  with  desire; 

Wrath  prickt  us  fowrth  ; and  vnto  r»  it  aemed 
And  aemcly  thing  to  dye  armd  in  tlw  fold. 

Surrey. 

Tlie  shouts  and  trumpets  swell  the  dire  alarms  ; 

And,  though  'twas  rain,  I madly  flew  to  arms: 
to  raise  a hand  of  friends,  and  pour 
In  one  firm  body,  to  defend  the  tnw’r  , 

Kagc  and  revenge  my  kindling  bosom  tire. 

Warm  and  in  arau,  to  conquer  or  expire. 

Pitt. 

No  errant-knight  ever  went  to  fight 
With  balfe  so  gay  a braeada, 

Had  you  seen  but  his  look,  yuu’ld  have  sworn  on  a book, 
Hce'id  have  conquer'd  a whole  armada. 

Sir  John  Suckling's  Campaign?. 

Do  come,  he  sayd,  my  raineatrales 
And  gestnura  for  to  tellen  tales 
Anon  in  min  arming. 

Chaucer.  The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopas,  r.  ii,  p.  66. 

Ther  were  also  of  Martes  division, 

Tb’  armi-rrv,  and  llie  bowyer,  and  the  smith, 

That  forge tl»  sharpe  awereles  on  his  stith. 

Id.  The  Knight es  Tale,  v.  i.  p.  hi. 

Ther  as  node  is,  they  weren  nothing  idel ; 

Toe  fomy  stcdcs  oo  the  golden  bridel 
Gnawing,  and  fast  the  armureres  also 
With  file  and  hammer  priklng  to  and  fro. 

/ d.  lb.  v.  i.  p.  M, 

At  Lcyes  when  he,  and  a satalic. 

Whan  they  were  wonne  ; and  in  the  grate  see 
At  many  a noble  armet  hadde  be  he. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  r.  i.  p.  3. 

But  wel  ye  wote,  the  chamber  U but  lite 
And  few  folke  may  lightly  make  it  warme 
Now  loketh  ye,  for  1 wol  baue  no  wite 
To  bring  in  prease,  y*  might  don  hint  faarme 
Or  him  disease  n,  for  my  better  arme 
Vet  were  it  bet  she  bidde  till  oft  founts 
Now  loke  re  that  knowen  what  to  don  is. 

Id.  Troilut,  book  ii.  fol.  166.  c.  2. 


For  they  aha!  seethe  sonne  of  man,  who  roe  nowe  they  despise, 
humble  and  symple  cumrayngt  an  Ingbe  in  the  rlondesof  the  ayer 
with  a great  army  of  sungcls,  with  a wonderfull  raaiestie  and 
glory. 

Udall.  Mathew,  cap.  25. 

King  John,  your  King  and  England*,  doth  approach, 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day, 

Their  armourt  that  march'd  hence  so  ailner  bright, 

Hither  return*  all  gilt  with  Frenchuieus  blood. 

Shakespeare's  King  John,  ful.  6. 

That  King  Philip  (of  Maredon),  should  with  a right  puissant 
armada  i for  that  he  was  supposed  able  to  set  out  200  sailr.l  passe 
over  into  Italic,  wast  and  spoilc  all  the  sea  coasts,  and  to  his 
power  maintaine  war  by  sea  and  land. 

HoUantT i /.icy. 

In  this  war  were  brought  unto  Dr  me  tin*  two  notable  arm  on, 
weighing  forty  pounds  a piece,  and  made  by  one  Zoilits,  an 
armorer,  wbo,  to  shew  the  hardiness  and  goudorsa  of  Uie  temper, 
suffered  them  to  be  proved  and  shot  at,  at  six  score  pares,  with 
llie  engines  of  their  battery ; and  albeit  the  armourt  were  sbnt  at 
and  hit,  vet  were  they  never  pierced,  and  but  onely  a little  rare 
nr  scratch  aeea,  as  it  were  of  a bodkin  or  penknife,  and  had  no 
more  hurt. 

Worth's  Plutarch. 


He  had  provision  of  armour  in  his  armoury  to  arm  thirty  thou- 
sand men. 


Worth’s  Plutarch. 


And  thus  this  great  armada,  which  had  been  three  complete 
years  in  rigging,  and  preparing  with  infinite  expense,  was  within 
one  month’s  space  many  times  fought  with,  and  at  tbe  last  over- 
thrown, with  the  slaughter  of  many  men,  not  an  hundred  of  tbe 
English  being  missing,  or  any  ship  lost,  save  onely  that  small  one. 

CaiwdvN'f  Elisabeth. 

The  king  doth  smile  at,  and  is  well  prepar'd 
To  whip  thia  dwarfish  warn,  this  pigmy  armet 
From  out  the  circle  of  bis  territories. 

Shakespeare's  King  John,  fol.  19. 
Jacke  Cade  proclaimes  himself  Lord  Mortimer, 

Descended  from  the  Duke  of  Clarrare  bouse. 

And  exile*  your  grace  vsurper,  openly. 

And  vowes  to  crowne  himselfe  in  Wesmimter. 

His  army  is  a ragged  multitude 

Of  biodes  and  pexants,  rude  and  mercilease. 

Shakespeare's  Henry  VI,  fol.  140. 

If  wc  compare  the  common  armour  used  three  hundred  years 
since  (and  yet  extant  in  llie  tower  1,  with  ours  of  modem  one,  no 
such  sensible  difference  will  be  found  betwixt  them,  as  should 
argue  an  universal  decay. 

Fuller's  Worthies  of  London. 

The  common-wealth  of  Venice,  in  their  armory  have  this  in- 
scription, Happy  >*  that  ritie  which  in  time  of  peace*  thinks  of  war. 

Burton’s  .tnatamy  of  Melancholy. 

■■■  1 Now  storming  furie  rose, 

And  clamour  such  as  heard  in  heuv’n  till  now 
Waa  never,  arms  on  armour  clashing  brav’d 
Horrible  discord,  and  the  madding  wbeeies 
Of  braxen  chariots  rag’d. 

Miltons  Par.  Lott,  book  vL 

You  our  generall  (tbe  more  is  our  grrefe)  deeme  u>  your  or  mis, 
to  be  beartlcsa,  hand  lease,  and  armour letse. 

Holland’s  l dry. 

From  a regard  of  his  (the  maker  of  bows  and  arrow*)  own  in- 
terest, the  making  of  bow*  and  arrows  grows  to  be  hi*  chief  busi- 
ness, and  he  becomes  a sort  of  armourer. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Sat  ions.  • 
In  such  a palace  poetry  might  place 
The  armory  of  winter;  where  his  troops, 

Tbe  gloomy  cloud*,  find  weapons  arrowy  fleet. 
Skin-piercing  volley,  blossom  braising  bail, 

And  snow  that  often  blinds  the  trav’ler’s  course, 

And  wraps  him  In  an  unexpected  tomb. 

Coo  per’s  Task , book  V. 


It  is  remarkable  that  man,  who  is  endowed  with  reason,  if  bom 
without  armature,  and  is  destitute  of  many  powers,  which  irra- 
tional creature*  have  in  a much  higher  degree  than  he,  by  reason 
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lie  can  make  hinuHf  anna  to  defend  hitnvlf,  can  contrive  methods 
for  liia  own  guard  and  safe ty,  can  many  way*  annoy  bis  enemy, 
and  Mare  off  (lie  harms  of  noxious  creatures. 

DerAam.  PAymo-TArology. 

No  bulla  whose  nostril*  breath  a living  flame, 

Hare  turn'd  our  turf,  no  teeth  of  serpents  here 
Were  sown,  an  armed  host,  and  iron  crop  to  hear. 

Drydcn’a  Fir  git,  Gear.  2- 

And  lifted  high  the  flaming  sword  appears  ; 

Which  full  descending,  with  a frightful  sway. 

Thro'  shield  and  corslet  forc’d  th’  impetuous  way. 

And  bvry'd  deep  in  his  fair  bosom  lay. 

The  purple  streams  thro’  the  thin  armour  str ore, 

And  drench’d  th’  imbroidcr’d  coat  his  mother  wore. 

Drydena  Virgil,  jS&M.  10. 

So  sensible  w^re  the  Romans  of  the  imperfection  of  valour  with- 
out skill  and  praetice,  that,  in  tbrir  language,  the  name  of  an 
army  was  borrowed  from  the  word  which  signified  exerciae. 

Gibbon'*  Homan  Empire. 

They  below 

Lie  well  equipp'd  and  shelter'd,  nor  remote 
n»e  whole  united  armament  of  Greece, 

At  Salami*. 

Glover' j AtAenaid , book  v.  p.  93. 

Arms,  Coat  or.  Armorial  bearing*  arc  hereditary 
marks  of  honour,  consisting  of  certain  tinctures  anil 
figures,  borne  on  a shield,  and  granted  by  sovereigns 
to  distinguish  persons.  This  is  the  common  defini- 
tion of  a coat  of  arms  ; and  considering  armorial 
hearing*  merely  as  marks  of  honour,  the  origin  of 
them  is  easily  traced  to  the  middle  ages.  But  Tacitus 
notices  that  the  shields  of  the  Germans  were  distin- 
guished by  different  colours,  and  Diodorus  ascribes 
the  same  practice  to  the  Gauls  ; and  from  TEschylus 
(Seven  against  Thebes)  something  similar  to  the  ar- 
morial bearings,  would  appear  to  have  been  adopted 
from  the  earliest  periods.  The  practice,  however,  in 
the  dark  ages,  probably  did  not  arise  merely  from 
fashion  ; during  the  prevalence  of  iron  armour,  when 
the  chiefs  were  covered  in  complete  steel  from  head 
to  foot,  colours  or  figures  imprinted  upon  the  shield 
would  be  useful  to  point  out  their  identity ; and  from 
this  circumstance  it  is  probable  that  the  science  of 
heraldry  really  originated.  A full  coat  of  arms  con- 
sists 1 . of  the  shield  j 2.  of  the  accessories,  via.  the 
crest,  the  motto,  and  the  supporters.  The  only  es- 
sential part  of  anus  is  the  first ; and  it  is  there  that 
the  genuine  and  characteristic  insignia  of  the  owner 
are  to  be  found.  With  respect  to  the  crest  and  the 
motto,  they  were  left  to  the  caprice  of  the  individual, 
and  may  be  changed  at  pleasure ; but  it  is  unlawful 
to  assume  or  change  the  shield  without  a royal  grant. 
As  to  the  right  to  use  supporters,  this  is  a question 
about  which  some  difficulty  prevails.  All  peers  are 
entitled  to  them  ; and  the  right  to  wear  them,  may  be 
granted  to  others ; but  whether  the  eldest  sons  of 
peers  and  baronets  can  claim  them,  is  disputed.  Arms 
having  been  once  established  in  a family,  may  be 
used  by  all  the  males  of  it,  with  proper  distinctions  ; 
the  label  by  the  eldest  son,  the  crescent  by  the  se- 
cond, the  mullet  by  the  third.  There  are  also  other 
marks  of  cadency.  See  art.  Heraldry. 

ARM, 

A'rmpcll,  i 

A'rmliss,  V The  whole  joint  from  the  shoulder 

A'rmdolb,  f to  the  fist.  See  Arm,  above. 

A'aMFIT,  I 

A'rmlet.  / 


Jo  Corirwoa  was  all**  wroy,  to  grete  strokes  be  x*f, 
y»t  yr  body  of  eel*  y*t  be  smol  or  be  bed  he  to  rlef, 

( >y«r  be  suiot  of  ye  arm.  or  be  bond,  or  ye  hewed  > 

No  lyn  y*t  be  mint  mid  y?  bodi  bi  lewd. 

R.  Glance  Her,  p.  17. 


God  of  the  pepfe  of  brad  chees  oure  fadrit  and  enhamulde  the 
pejur  wluuine  tbri  weren  comelyugis  in  ike  lend  of  egipte,  and  in 
an  high  arm  be  Utide  hem  out  of  it. 

If  tela/.  Urdu,  of  ApaatHa,  f.  13- 


Tbe  God  of  thy«  people  chose  oure  bllien,  and  exalted  the 
people,  when  they  dwelt  m wtraangrr*  in  the  laud*  at  Eftpt.  and 
with  a hvr  armo  brought  be  them  out  of  it. 

»Me,  1539. 


All  innocent  of  Pandarus  entrnt 
(Qd  tbn  Crenelde)  go  we  vnclc  drre 
And  arme  In  arme  inward  with  him  the.  wH 
Arising  well  her  wordea  and  bar  ebere. 

C hauler.  Trail**,  book  U.  fol.  164.  C.  4. 


Late  late  yeatreea  I aaw  the  new  moooe 
W the  anld  moone  in  hir  arme , 

And  I feir,  I felr,  my  deir  master, 

That  we  will  com  to  ham*. 

Sir  Patrick  Spruce  in  Percy' t Retifuta,  r.  L 
And  on  a wall  thia  kinf  hi*  even  ca at. 

And  mw  an  hand  armlet,  that  wrote  ful  fait. 

For  ferr  of  whiche  he  qnoke,  and  aiked  aore. 

CAamcer.  The  J J taker  Tale,  T.  U.  p.  147. 

And  Abcdmelech  y*  Morain  aayde  vnto  the  prophet  Jcmney  ; 
O,  put  thr*e  ragges  ltd  clou  tea  rnder  thyne  arme  hole*,  betwyxte 
them  and  the  coardea  : & Jeremy  dvd  ao. 

Bible,  1539.  Jeremy,  C . 3ft. 

A wirth  of  gold  orm-gret,  of  huge  weight. 

Upon  his  bed  aate  ful  of  atones  bright, 

Of  fine  rubLna  and  of  diamante. 

CAamcer.  The  Knigktet  Tale,  ▼.  L p.  ft5. 

■ — ■ ■ So  he  nodded, 

And  soberly  did  mount  an  armigomni  ateede. 

Who  neigh’d  no  hvr,  that  what  I wou’d  haoe  spoke. 

Was  beastly  dnmbe  by  him. 

Skaktpeare’a  Ant.  and  drop .,  lot.  344. 
Were  I but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth, 

As  when  1>r»oe  Gaunt,  tby  hither,  and  myselfe, 

Rescued  tl*  Black  Prince,  that  yong  Mars  of  men, 

From  forth  the  rankc*  of  many  thousand  French : 

Oh  then,  bow  qnickly  should  this  arme  of  thine. 

Now  prisoner  to  the  palaie,  chaattse  thee, 

And  mini* ter  correction  to  thy  fault, 

Skaketpearc’ t Richard  //.  fol . 32. 
Together  both  with  next  to  Almighty  arme, 

Uplifted,  imminent  one  stroke  they  aim’d 
That  might  determin,  aad  not  need  repesle, 

As  not  of  power  at  once- 

Miltona  Par.  Loaf,  book  vl. 

Then  prayed  them  to  stay  him  up  by  his  arm- ho  let,  lor  his  feet 
began  already  to  fail  him;  and  thinking  to  go  forward,  as  he 
pained  by  the*  Altar  of  Neptune,  he  fell  down,  and  giving  one 
gaspe  gave  up  the  ghost. 

AVrt’l  Plutarch. 


And  at  that  instant  reaching  fourth  hia  sword, 

Cloae  rndemeath  hla  shield  that  scarce  did  showe, 

Strookc  him,  a*  he  hia  hand  to  strike  rpreard. 

Id  th’  arm-pit  fol  throgh  both  aides  the  wood  appear'd. 

Spencer’ t Faerie  Qaeene,  book  iv.  c.  3.  s.  S3. 
Ye  Trojan  nymphs  ! X an  thus’  fair  progeny ! 

Who  on  your  father’s  sands  oft  laying  by 
Your  sacred  armUta,  and  beads  reedy  tins, 

Ascend  to  dance  on  Idr  in  mixed  choirs, 

Quit  your  rough  flood. 

S Arr burn  a Poema. 


Ev’ry  nymph  of  the  flood,  her  tresses  rending, 

Throws*  off  her  armlet  of  pearl  In  the  main. 

Dry  den’*  Albion  and  Albaniua. 

T'other  day  he  took  Hellrn  in  one  hand,  and  Paris  in  t'other, 
and  danc’d  ’em  at  one  another  at  arma-ead,  nod  "twene  twe 
moppets. 

Dry  den  a Troilmt  and  Creatida. 
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ARMAGH. 


Aj  the  food  ihepberd  tuub  ki*  fleecy  carr, 

Seek*  freshmt  piuture,  and  the  portW  nir, — 

The  tender  lamb*  he  raise*  In  hi*  er*u. 

Feed*  from  his  hand,  and  in  hi*  boaora  warms. 

Pope.  Afettiak. 


Then  with  an  air  moot  gnuvftdtjr  perform’d, 

Fall  back  into  our  seat,  ntrari  an  arm. 

And  lay  it  at  it*  ease  with  gentle  care. 

With  handkerchief  in  band  depending  low. 

Cow  per' t Poet ai,  p.  Si 

ARMADILLO,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class 
Arachnides,  order  Tetracera,  family  Oniscides  of 
Latreille. 

(ieneric  character.  External  antennae  with  seven 
articulations,  inserted  in  a cavity  on  each  side  the 
head.  Tail  with  the  lateral  styles  not  prominent, 
terminated  by  a triangular  articulation.  Body  capa- 
ble of  being  rolled  up  in  a ball. 

Oniscus  Armadillo,  Lin.,  the  common  Millipede  is 
the  type  of  this  genus. 

ARMAGH,  a county  in  Ireland,  so  called  from  a 
city  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  is  bounded  north  by 
Lough  Neagh,  west  by  Tyrone  and  Monaghan  county, 
south  by  Louth,  and  east  by  county  Down.  It  is  20 
English  miles  in  breadth,  by  31  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  containing  an  area  of  293,871  acres,  or  459 
square  miles,  of  which  244,000  acres  arc  in  general 
fit  for  cultivation,  consisting  mostly  of  a fine  fertile 
soil,  though  comprising  a hilly  surface,  undulating 
along  from  south  to  north,  and  terminating  in  a flat 
adjacent  to  Lough  Neagh.  The  chain  of  mountains 
called  the  Fews,  of  which  Slieve  Gullian,  the  highest, 
is  viewed  at  40  miles  distance,  traverses  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  country,  in  a south-east  direction,  exhi- 
biting in  their  progress  caverns,  glens,  and  rocks,  so 
wild  and  romantic,  as  to  present  many  highly  sublime 
and  picturesque  scenes.  Few  metollurgic  minerals 
or  mineral  waters  have  been  yet  discovered  ; and  ex- 
cept the  great  Lough  Neagh,  there  are  but  two  small 
lakes,  the  Catnlough  or  Carlough,  and  Lough  Clay, 
which  supplies  Armagh  city  with  water  : these,  with 
the  rivers  Blarkwater,  Ran,  Callen,  Tail-water,  Cus- 
hier,  Tynan,  Tara,  Fleury,  Fork-hill,  and  Fane  rivers, 
cover  an  area  of  1600  acres.  The  lofty  mountains  of 
the  county  of  Down,  towards  the  south-east  of  this 
county,  arrest  the  vapours  of  the  Irish  sea,  and  thus 
render  the  climate  and  air  salubrious,  and  the  indus- 
trious inhabitants  long-lived  and  free  from  any  pecu- 
liar or  endemic  disorders.  The  petty  farmers  of  this 
county  are  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  linen 
manufacture,  and  on  an  average  of  11  years  previous 
to  1802,  the  quantity  of  that  article  which  they  an- 
nually sent  to  the  linen-hall  of  Dublin  amounted  in 
value  to  s62 10,000.,  exclusive  of  what  they  sold  else- 
where. This  shire  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
Its  towns,  besides  the  city  Armagh,  are  Fork  hill. 
Ready,  Loughgall,  Market-hill,  Newtown  Hamilton, 
Lurgan,  Portadown,  and  Richhill.  The  county  is 
divided  into  5 baronies  $ Armagh,  containing  a popu- 
lation of  29,958  ; Lower  and  Upper  Fews,  34,746  j 
Upper  and  Lower  Orier,  42,788  ; Turranny,  13,957 ; 
and  O'Nciland  barony,  whose  census  was  not  returned 
under  the  act  of  1812,  but  estimated  at  about  20,000, 
making  a total  of  141,381  inhabitants.  This  county 
lies  between  54*  4'  and  54°  30^  N.  Lat.,  and  between 
6°  5'  and  6°  45'  W.  Long.  Armagh  is  also  the  metro- 
political  see  of  an  archdiocese,  and  an  ecclesiastical 


province  of  the  same  name,  whose  prelate  is  stiled  ARMAGH, 
primate  of  all  Ireland,  in  contradistinction  to  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Dublin,  who  is  simply  called  primate  of 
Ireland,  as  determined  by  an  act  of  council  in  1634. 

This  province,  besides  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh, 
estimated  at  46,855  Irish  acres,  and  at  j£18,O00.  per 
annum  revenue,  comprises  the  suffragan  dioceses  of 
Clogher,  Meath,  Down,  Connor,  Derry,  Raphoc,  Kil- 
more,  and  Dromore,  and  a surface  of  about  6,000,000 
of  English  acres. 

Armagh,  a city  of  Ulster,  anciently  the  metropolis 
of  Ireland,  and  now  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh. It  is  situated  on  a hill,  surrounded  by  a highly 
cultivated  and  picturesque  country,  and  within  less 
than  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  river  Callen,  to  whose 
banks  it  once  extended.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  consis- 
toral  court  of  his  grace  the  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
who  is  the  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  Ireland. 

The  see  of  Armagh  extends  into  five  counties,  via. 

Armagh,  Derry,  Meath,  Tyrone,  and  Louth,  being  75 
English  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  12$  to 
32  in  breadth.  Armagh  was,  in  the  middle  centuries, 
an  extensive  and  populous  city,  and  was  celebrated  as 
a place  of  learning,  having  at  one  period,  according  to 
the  Irish  historians,  7000  students  at  its  college.  The 
city,  with  the  cathedral,  a large  gothic  building,  190 
feet  from  east  to  west,  and  125  from  north  to  south, 
which  was  originally  designed  for  Augustinian  canons, 
was  often  destroyed  by  fire,  and  ravaged  by  the 
Danes,  who  took  off  or  annihilated  the  archives  of 
this  ancient  place.  It  was  also  often  plundered  or 
laid  waste  in  the  repeated  wars  between  the  natives 
and  the  Anglo-Normans  ; and  in  1642  it  was  set  on 
fire  by  Sir  Plielim  O'Neil.  From  the  time  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  abbeys  with  which  Armagh  abounded, 
it  had  dwindled  into  a very  insignificant  and  neglected 
♦own,  and  in  this  state  it  remained  until  Dr.  Richard 
Rohinson,  afterwards  Baron  Rokeby,  was  promoted 
to  the  primacy.  By  the  princely  munificence  of  this 
prelate,  the  cathedral  was  repaired,  and  the  town  al- 
together renovated.  He  built  and  endowed  an  obser- 
vatory, with  an  excellent  astronomical  apparatus,  a 
library,  and  a palace,  with  a chapel  on  the  glebe  adja- 
cent to  the  city.  To  his  liberality  Armagh  is  also 
indebted  for  a parish  church,  lately  built,  and  for  a 
school  where  children  are  to  be  educated  gratuitously, 
according  to  the  modern  improved  system.  The 
school  is  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  is  endowed 
with  1530  acres  of  fine  land,  which  in  1804  produced 
a gross  annual  rent  of  <£\ 144.  10*.  5$d.  A very  ele- 
gant county  court-house,  in  which  the  business  of  the 
assizes,  quarter  sessions,  &c.  is  transacted,  has  been 
lately  built,  at  the  foot  of  the  geutte  acclivity  on 
which  the  observatory  stands.  In  front  of  this  build- 
ing there  are  very  pleasant  public  walks,  surrounded 
by  trees  planted  in  an  elliptic  form  : these  walks  seem 
to  be  half  encircled  on  the  eastern,  northern,  and 
southern  points,  by  public  buildings,  whilst  on  the 
western  side  the  houses  of  the  city  appear,  ascending 
gradually  one  above  the  other,  until  the  view  is  ter- 
minated by  the  cathedral.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
city  there  is  a charter-house  or  eleemosynary  poor 
school  of  considerable  magnitude,  founded  in  1758. 

In  addition  to  the  churches  already  mentioned,  the 
places  of  worship  are,  a large  Presbyterian  church,  a 
church  for  the  Seceders,  a large  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
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ARMAGH,  and  a small  house  erected  by  the  Methodists.  The  city 
— before  the  union,  sent  two  members  to  Parliament  ; it 
MFNI  \ nmv  only  return,one'  Armagh  has  a very  large  market 
, cver\r  Tuesday  : the  principal  commodity  sold  in  it  is 
linen  cloth  in  the  brown  state  : the  average  weekly 
sales  of  this  article  amount  to  4500  pieces,  of  25  yards 
each,  value  jC5(XX>.  There  U also  a market  every 
Saturday  for  grain,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions.  By  a 
census  taken  in  181*  the  number  of  inhabitants  were 
7010,  of  which  2001  arc  of  the  Established  church, 
dissenters  of  various  sects,  1596  chiefly  Presbyterians, 
and  3413  Roman  Catholics.  Number  of  houses  1268. 
Distant  N.  from  Dublin  62  miles,  8.  8.  K.  from  lx>n- 
dnnderry  48.  Long,  according  to  the  most  accurate 
observations,  6°  3*  3()'/  W.  Lat.  54°  21'  15"  N. 

ARMAGNAC,  a fertile  and  populous  province  of 
France,  in  the  district  of  Gayone,  which,  before  the 
late  division,  was  about  36  leagues  in  length,  and 
about  25  broad.  It  is  now  included  in  the  depart- 


ment of  the  Upper  Pyrrnnces.  The  capital  is  Auch.  ARMAG- 
It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Armugnac,  which  NAC. 
arc  vulgarly  called  White  and  Black  Armugnac.  “ 

ARMASAO,  a small  town  of  Brazil,  in  South 
America,  which  is  a great  Ashing  station  fbr  whales,  i ^ IL . 
The  fishery  is  farmed  by  the  Portuguese  government 
to  a company  of  merchants,  who  employ  about  150 
negroes  The  average  quantity  of  whales  caught  for- 
merly amounted  to  about  300  or  400  in  a season  ; 
but  the  fishery  has  since  fallen  off.  The  conveni- 
ences for  carrying  on  this  business  are  extensive  and 
well  contrived,  and  according  to  Mr.  Mawe,  by  whom 
it  was  visited,  are  much  superior  to  any  similar  estab- 
lishments in  Europe.  Several  fine  piers  project  from 
the  shore  into  18  to  20  feet  depth  of  water,  on  which 
are  erected  capstans,  cranes,  and  other  requisite  ma- 
chinery, und  hither  are  the  fish  which  are  caught  on 
the  coast  brought  to  be  cut  up  and  boiled.  Long.  4*° 

20'  W.  Lat.  27°  5'  S. 


ARMENIA. 


ARMENIA,  a considerable  country  in  the  north 
eastern  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  in  Asia,  an- 
ciently much  more  extensive  than  at  present.  It  is 
called  Il'oi'k  by  the  nations,  but  the  name  Armenia, 
to  which  most  of  its  ancient  appellations  bear  a strong 
affinity,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  perhaps  derived 
from  Aram,  the  original  denomination  of  Syria.  It 
wag  divided  by  the  ancient  geographers  into  the  greater 
and  the  less,  Armenia  Major  and  Minor.  The  former, 
extending  from  the  Araxes  to  the  Euphrates,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Albania  and  Iteria,  on  the  east  and 
west  by  the  Caspian  and  Euphrates  ; by  Media  and 
Mesopotamia  on  the  south,  occupied  an  area  of  20,120 
miles.  The  latter,  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Armenia  Major,  and  extending  thence  to  Cappadocia 
and  Cilicia,  a portion  of  which  provinces  it  includes, 
was  sometimes  called  first  and  second  Armenia,  in  re- 
ference to  the  different  epochs  at  which  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Armenian  princes.  This  division  of 
the  country  arose  under  the  Seleueidae  about  two  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  and  continued  with 
occasional  variations  ti/1  that  part  of  Asia  was  over- 
run by  the  Saracens  and  Turks  in  the  thirteenth  ; since 
that  period  Armenia  has  entirely  lost  its  independence ; 
and  the  vast  region  which  was  once  comprehended 
under  that  name,  has  been  gradually  reduced  to  a 
very  narrow  compass.  It  may  now  he  considered  as 
bounded  by  Georgia,  Imerettia,  and  Mingrelia,  on 
the  north,  Erzriim  on  the  west,  Kurdistan  and  Azer- 
baijan on  the  south,  und  Shirvan  on  the  west. 

It  is  extremely  mountainous,  lying  as  it  were  on  the 
skirts  of  Mounts  Taurus  and  Caucasus,  and  its  plains 
and  tallies  are,  for  the  most  part,  at  a much  greater 
elevation  than  those  of  southern  and  western  Asia. 
Tournefort  observed  ice  in  the  stagnant  waters  near 
Erzriim  in  the  month  of  July  : but  the  mid-day  heat 
of  the  sun  is  ns  powerful,  os  in  those  latitudes  might 
be  expected,  and  the  lower  grounds  where  well  shaded 
from  cold  winds,  are  extremely  warm  and  productive. 
On  the  eastern  side,  more  especially,  where  the  heat 


is  most  sensibly  felt,  the  soil  is  highly  fertile,  and 
often  impregnated  with  salt,  which  increases  its  ferti- 
lity. There  are  many  streams  in  Armenia,  and  it  is  in 
general  well  supplied  with  water  , but  there  if  a scar- 
city of  wood.  However  in  the  warmer  regions  gardens 
and  orchards  abound,  and  this  is  justly  considered  as 
the  original  country  of  several  of  our  best  fruits,  such 
os  plums  and  apricots.  Almonds,  figs,  and  pome- 
granates nre  successfully  cultivated  in  the  wanner 
parts  of  this  country.  Iron  and  copper,  and  even 
silver  and  gold  are  found  in  the  mountains,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  vast  sums  raised  by  Ponipey  in  a very 
short  period  ; but  the  mines  have  long  since  ceased  to 
have  been  worked  under  the  thriftless  government  of 
the  Turks. 

The  northern  part  of  Armenia  is  intersected  by 
some  branches  of  Caucasus,  the  Montes  Moschici  of 
the  ancients,  the  Childir  of  the  Turks  ; but  almost  all 
the  ranges  of  mountains  in  this  country,  including 
Ararat  itself,  are  parts  of  the  ancient  Taurus,  of  which 
the  southern  chain,  stretching  out  to  Mesopotamia 
fDiyar  Bekr)  was  called  Mount  Marius,  by  the  Greeks. 
That  part  of  it  which  passes  between  the  lake  of  Van 
and  the  confines  of  Media  (Azerbavan)  was  called  by 
them  Niphatea  (i.  e.  Snowy  Mountain) ; and  the 
other  branch  to  the  west  of  that  lake,  the  Gordysean 
mountains,  inhabited  by  those  warlike  tribes,  who, 
under  the  nume  of  Kurils,  still  preserved  almost  the 
same  appellation  as  they  bore  in  the  time  of  Xenophon. 
The  whole  of  these  chains  nrr  branches  of  the  south- 
ern Taurus,  which  is  connected  with  the  northern  at 
Anti-Taurus,  by  Mount  Ararat,  the  eastern  extremity 
of  that  great  chain  which  traverses  the  upper  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  almost  in  a straight  line  from  west  to 
east,  and  gives  birth  to  most  of  the  large  streams 
which  flow  into  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  the  Eu- 
phrates itself.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Armenia  to- 
wards the  Caspian  Sea  were  the  Montes  Caspii,  or 
Caspian  chain  of  mountains  dividing  it  from  northern 
Media. 
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AR-  There  are,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  mountainous 
MEN  I A.  a region,  the  sources  of  many  great  rivers  in  Armc- 
— • nia,  and  some  writers  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  site 
of  the  terrestrial  paradise.  The  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
are  certainly  two  of  the  rivers  mentioned  by  Moses  as 
rising  in  the  garden  of  Eden  and  the  Arnxes  and 
Rhion,or  Phasis,  which  also  spring  from  these  moun- 
tains may  be  the  Gihon  and  Pison  ; but  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  this,  like  all  the  other  attempts  to 
determine  the  site  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  is  liable 
to  insuperable  objections.  On  the  south  eastern  side 
of  this  country  the  different  branches  of  Mount  Taurus 
form  a deep  bason,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  val- 
ley and  lake  of  Van  or  Arjesh  (ArsUsa  Palos)  called 
Mantiane  by  Strabo,  who  describes  its  colour  and 
properties  almost  in  the  same  words  as  a modern  tra- 
veller : “ the  immense  extent  and  tranquillity  of  its 
crerulean  waters,"  says  M.  Jaubert,  p.  127,  '*  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a sea  which  is  never  ruffled  by  storms. 
Its  shores  are  clothed  with  poplars,  tamarisks,  myrtles, 
and  oleanders,  and  many  verdant  islands  inhabited  by 
peaceful  anchorets,  arc  scattered  over  its  bosom.” 
The  waters  of  the  lake  arc  extremely  salt,  and  if 
M.  Jaubert  was  rightly  informed,  p.  139,  their  level 
is  continually  rising  To  the  east  and  north  east  of 
Erivan  is  the  lake  of  Rivan,*  (Kaghlr  kuni,  of  the 
Armenians,  and  Gbkcheh  derya  or  Blue  Water  of -tho 
Persians,)  which  has  abundance  of  fish,  and  its  waters 
are  fresh,  as  its  Armenian  and  Persian  names,  Kaghir 
kuni  s'ii,  and  Deryui  shirin,  indicated.  It  is  leagues 
in  circumference,  at  about  60  miles  from  the  town  of 
Erivan,  and  gives  rise  to  the  river  Zenge,  which  passes 
near  that  place. 

The  northern  part  of  Asia  was  not  well  known  to 
the  Greeks  ; the  accounts,  therefore,  of  Its  inhabitants 
which  they  have  left  us,  are  scanty.  We  may  collect, 
however,  from  them,  that  the  Armenians  were  n pas- 
toral ]>eople,  living  in  a patriarchal  manner  in  open 
villages,  or  caverns  in  the  mountains,  and  maintain- 
ing themselves  principally  by  the  produce  of  their 
flocks  and  herds,  Xcn.  Anab.  iv.  4.  ; as  their  succes- 
sors the  Kurds  do  at  the  present  day,  Jaubert  p.  177. 
They  sent  wine  also  down  the  Euphrates  to  Babylon, 
Herod,  i.  194.  ; and  furnished  Tyre,  and  the  trading 
towns  on  the  Mediterranean,  with  horses  und  mules, 
Ezech.  xxvii.  14.  In  the  middle  ages,  from  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Saracens,  they  proved  themselves  a resolute  if  not 
an  enterprizing  people  ; but  the  consolidation  of  the 
neighbouring  powers  under  the  Turks  and  Persians 
enabled  their  enemies  to  deprive  them  by  degrees  of 
their  independence,  and  with  the  loss  of  it  they  lost 
also  the  military  character  they  had  long  maintained; 
but  the  fidelity,  patience,  and  perseverance,  which 
made  them  excellent  soldiers  under  tlieir  native 
princes,  were  precisely  those  qualities  which  fitted 
them  for  carrying  on  commerce  with  success ; and 
they  have  now  been  for  some  centuries  the  principal 
carriers  and  commercial  agents  throughout  all  Asia. 
Sir  R.  Porter's  Travels,  p.  443. 

They  have  universally  the  reputation  of  being  quiet, 
steady,  civil,  and  abstemious.  A little  flour,  biscuit, 
dried  ftsh,  and  fruit,  is  all  the  provision  they  require 
on  their  journies.  They  are  true  and  accurate  in  their 
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dealings,  but  apt  to  be  penurious,  and  sometimes  cx-  AR- 
orbitant  in  their  demands.  The  wives  and  children  MENIA- 
are  kept  in  great  subjection  to  their  husbands  and 
parents  ; and  the  young  men  generally  make  one  or 
two  long  journies  with  their  relations,  to  inure  them 
to  business  and  try  tlieir  steadiness  before  they  are 
allowed  to  marry'.  Their  habit  of  body  is  large  and 
inclined  to  coarseness  ; their  features  large  and  distinct; 
their  eyes  and  complexion  dark  ; they  are,  in  short, 
to  borrow  the  antiquated  but  faithful  description  of 
Sir  Paul  Ricaut,  u men  naturally  of  healthy,  strong, 
and  robustious  bodies  ; their  countenances  commonly 
grav  e,  their  features  well  proportioned,  but  of  a me- 
lancholy and  saturnine  air ; but  their  women,”  he 
says,  “ are  on  the  contrary  commonly  ill  shaped,  long 
nosed,  and  not  one  of  a thousand  so  much  as  toler- 
ably handsome.’*  Armen.  Church,  p.  386.  In  Turkey 
they  are  distinguished  by  a black  kalpak,  or  spheri- 
cal cap  of  woollen  cloth,  and  generally  wear  clothes 
of  a dark  colour;  their  women  are  quite  os  much 
concealed  as  the  Musselmans,  and  seem  to  have  al- 
most as  much  horror  of  being  seen  by  men.  They 
resemble  their  Mohammedan  neighbours,  indeed,  in 
habits  und  uppcarance,  much  more  than  any  other 
Christians  established  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  the  Armenians  seem  to 
have  worshipped  the  same  idols  as  the  Persians,  but 
our  knowledge  of  their  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
condition  in  those  ages  is,  as  we  before  observed, 
very  defective.  In  the  third  century  of  our  era. 

S.  Savorich,  or  Gregory  is  said  to  have  converted 
Tiridates  King  of  Armenia,  by  bis  preaching  and 
miracles.  In  the  following  century’  Miesrob,  whose 
contemporary  and  disciple,  Moses  of  Khoren,  has 
left  a valuable  history  of  his  native  country,  caused 
the  Scriptures  to  be  translated  from  the  Greek.  It 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  ignorance  and  super- 
stition of  the  Armenian  clergy’  led  them  subsequently 
to  allow  it  to  be  interpolated  from  the  Syriac  and 
Vulgate  versions.  As  literature  has  lately  been  more 
cultivated  than  formerly  by  the  Armenians  themselves, 
and  their  language  has  been  successfully  studied  by 
some  able  men  in  France  and  Italy,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  original  unadulterated  text  may  yet  be  reco- 
vered. The  Armenians  are  generally  considered  as 
Monophvsitcs,  or  those  who  confound  the  two  natures 
in  Christ ; but  Sir  Paul  Ricaut  thinks  that  the  ex- 
pression used  in  their  confession  of  faith  is  not 
stronger  or  more  objectionable  than  that  of  the  Greeks, 
who  certainly  do  not  fall  into  the  heresy  of  Eutychcs. 

Ric.  uhi  supra,  p.  410.  In  ecclesiastical  decorations 
and  ceremonies  their  churches  bear  much  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  delight 
in  pictures  of  saints  mid  martyrs,  and  use  crucifixes, 
but  do  not  pay  that  sort  of  external  adoration  to  them 
that  the  Greeks  and  Roman  Catholics  do.  They  ad- 
minister the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  the  wine  unraixed, 
to  shew  the  single  nature  of  Christ.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  explanation  is  not  a gloss  put  hy 
the  Roman  Catholics  upon  the  ancient  usages  of  the 
primitive  church  preserved  by  the  Armenians.  They 
do  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  an  infallible  head  of  the 
church,  nor  acknowledge  the  authority  of  more  than 
the  three  first  councils.  They  baptize  by  immersion, 
but  whether  they  bold  the  doctrine  of  transubstanti- 
otion  is  dubious,  as  their  church  seems  never  to  have 
5 r 
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AR-  decided  upon  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  sacra- 
MENIA*  mental  words.  They  believe  in  an  intermediate  state, 
~ but  not  in  purgatory  s and  they  pay  the  same  super- 

NIAN  stitious  regard  to  the  pictures  of  the  saints  us  the 

iVfONKS.  other  Christians  of  the  east.  They  keep  many  and 
i rigid  fasts,  and  some  festivals.  Christmas  they  cele- 
brate on  the  <*th  of  January.  Their  church  govern- 
ment is  episcopal,  and  their  clergy  is  subject  to  the 
patriarch,  who  resides  at  the  great  monastery  of  Ech- 
miyadzin,  about  10  miles  distant  from  Erivan.  That 
place  is  also  called  Uch  kilisfch,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  head  quarters  of  the  religion  and  litera- 
ture of  Armenia. 

The  Armenian  language  is  harsh  and  rough,  and 
has  adopted  some  foreign  words  and  idioms  ; it  may 
be  justly  considered  as  dead,  for  it  is  not  more  intel- 
ligible to  the  unlearned,  than  the  ancient  Greek  is  to 
the  present  natives  of  Greece.  It  has  the  peculiarity 
of  substituting  gh  for  l,  and  converting  l’aulus  into 
Boghos.  It  abounds  in  inflections,  and  in  the  number 
of  its  coses  is  exceeded  by  no  language  but  that  of  the 
Laplanders.  The  modification  of  the  sense  in  verbs, 
and  the  order  of  the  words  in  a sentence  seem  to 
have  been  influenced  by  a desire  to  copy  Greek  mo- 
dels. The  language  was  brought  to  its  greatest  de- 
gree of  perfection  by  Mesrob  and  bis  disciples  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
learned,  is  still  preserved  unaltered.  The  best  work 
upon  it  is  Schrader's  Thesaurus  Lingua-  Armenittca, 
Amsterdam,  171 1 * 4 to.  and  Dellaud's  Essai  sur  la  btngue 
Armenienne,  Paris  1812,  one  of  the  moat  modern. 

The  extreme  oppression  under  which  the  Arme- 
nians have  lived  for  so  many  centuries  must  natu- 
rally have  retarded  their  progress  in  literature.  Al- 
most the  only  book  in  use  among  them,  except  the 
Scriptures,  of  which  Sir  P.  Ricaut  seems  to  have  heard, 
was  a collection  of  lives  of  the  saints,  and  yet  the 
historical  and  geographical  works  of  Moses  of  Cho- 
rene  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  more  learned, 
and  the  history  of  Arekel  was  actually  printed  ten 
years  before  his  book  appeared.  The  Armenians  have 
long  been  aware  of  the  advantage  of  printing,  and  be- 
flidcs  the  books  printed  at  Rome,  Amsterdam,  Paris, 


and  Marseilles,  have  long  had  presses  in  constant  AK 
employment  at  Echmiyodzin,  Constantinople,  and  MEN1A. 
Venice.  The  Armenian  convent  on  the  island  of  St. 

Lazarus,  near  the  latter  place,  has  a printing  office  \ienT 
which  was  established  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  STADT. 
century,  from  which,  besides  commentaries  and  con-  V— - — w 
troversial  writings,  there  have  issued  grammars,  dic- 
tionaries. mathematical,  philosophical,  geographical, 
and  historical  works j most  of  them,  however,  are 
modem  compilations. 

The  best  account  of  Armenian  literature  is  to  be  found 
in  Cirbied  and  Martin’s  Recherches  curieutes  sur  l'  Histoire 
Anctenne  tie  l A tit,  Paris  1806,  and  Martin's  Memoirts 
1 1 at  orujiurt  et  GJoffraphu/uts  sur  I'Armfnie,  Paris  1818. 

No  less  than  30  historical  writers  are  enumerated  in 
these  works,  and  if  half  that  number  could  be  at  all 
compared  with  the  faithful  and  intelligent  Moses  of 
Chorene,  it  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  remove  the 
stigma  which  has  been  affixed  upon  the  Armenians 
considered  as  an  illiterate  people.  There  is  likewise 
another  circumstance  which  gives  a considerable  de- 
gree of  interest  to  the  learning  of  the  Armenians ; 
and  that  is  their  having  translations  of  Greek  writers, 
of  whose  works  the  original  is  lost.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  of  which  a Latin 
translation  by  Zohrab  and  Mai,  was  published  at 
Milan,  in  1818,  and  the  Armenian  original  with  ano- 
ther Latin  Version  by  Dr.  Aucher,  of  Angora,  at  the 
convent  in  the  island  of  St.  Lazarus  in  the  same  year. 

The  complete  works  of  Philo  Judaeus  are  also  extant 
in  an  Armenian  version,  and  would  be  published  by 
the  members  of  the  convent  in  St.  Lazarus,  if  suffi- 
cient encouragement  were  held  out.  The  authors  from 
whose  works  the  best  information  respecting  this 
country  may  be  obtained  arc  Tavernier,  Chardin, 
Tournefort,  GiildenstUdt,  Reineggs,  Sauvebceuf,  Mo- 
rier,  Macdonnald  Kinnier,  Rennell,  Rousseau,  Sotice 
Historique  sur  la  Perse,  Marseille,  1818.  Tancoigne 
Lettres  sur  la  Perse,  Paris,  1819.  Dupri?  Voyage  m 
Perse,  Paris,  1819.  Sir  W.  Ouseley's  Travels,  vol.  iii. 

Zadour,  Elat  acluel  de  la  Pent,  Paris,  1817-  Sir 
Robert  Kcr  Porter's  Travels,  Lond.  1821. 


ARMENIAN  MONKS.  The  smaller  number  are 
lay  brethren,  who  follow  the  severe  rule  of  St.  An- 
thony, the  Hermit,  in  all  its  rigour.  They  live  as 
hermits  even  in  their  monasteries,  and  are  found  prin- 
cipally on  the  confines  of  Persia.  The  greater  number 
follow  the  rale  of  St.  Basil,  but  not  rigidly.  Their 
monasteries  are  generally  in  towns  or  places  of  pil- 
grimage. The  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Ejmivazin, 
or  Etchmeazin,  i.  e.  the  Descent  of  the  Son  of  God, 
not  far  from  Erivan,  the  seat  of  the  Catholicus  or  pa- 
triarch of  the  Armenian  church  where  there  is  also 
an  ecclesiastical  seminary  and  a printing  establish- 
ment. See  Aamekm.  There  are  three  churches  near 
each  other  at  this  place,  whence  it  receives  its  name 
of  IJch  kileseh  and  most  of  the  ver labels  or  doctors 
in  divinity  graduated  here.  The  monastery  has  cells 
for  80  monks  j but  seldom  more  than  50  occupants. 
The  whole  number  of  convents  in  Persian  and  Turk- 


ish Armenia  is  about  40,  and  the  number  of  monks 
about  200.  Their  revenues  are  very  small,  and  their 
discipline  extremely  rigid.  There  arc  also  15  nun- 
neries in  Persian  Armenia.  There  is  a convent  of 
Armenian  monks  of  the  order  of  St  Basil  nt  Jeru- 
salem, which  has  been  richly  endowed  by  the  libe- 
rality of  the  pilgrims.  Most  if  not  all  the  monks  of 
the  united  or  conforming  Armenian  church  (i.  e.  that 
part  of  it  which  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of 
Rome,)  are  branches  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic. 
Helyot  I Fist,  des  Ordrcs  Religieus , i.  c.  5. 

ARMENIENSTADT,  in  Hungarian  Szamos  Vjvd r, 
pronounced  Somosh  Ui'var ; in  Waloni&n  Nyimlvt 
Gyerli , (Nyimtin  Jcrli)  j in  Latin  Armenopolis,  a 
handsome  town  in  Transylvania  (Siebenbfirgcn),  in 
the  county  of  Szolnock,  (Solnok).  It  has  all  the 
privileges  of  a city,  and  is  inhabited  by  400  Arme- 
nian families,  rated  at  400,000  gulden.  Grazing  and 
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ARME-  tanning  are  the  trades  principally  carried  on  by  them. 
MEN-  There  are  also  many  Hungarians,  (majart,)  Germans, 
sr.ADT.  and  Vallachians.  The  streets  and  houses  are  built 
ARAI-  ^ remarkable  regularity.  It  is  covered  by  a castle 
THORPE.  built  by  Cardinal  Martinuzzi,  und  enlarged  by  Prince 
_ ^ George  Kakrtczy,  (Kn  kotchy,}  which  is  now  used 
us  a prison  for  heinous  offenders.  Rumy  in  Ersch’s 
Encyri. 

AUMILLARY,  armilla,  a brace  for  the  arm  ■,  a 
bracelet. 

ARMIN',  in  the  lower  division  of  the  Wapentake 
of  Oagoldcross,  West  Riding,  county  of  York,  in  the 
parish  of  Snaith  ; a Chapel,  with  the  Chapel  of  Snaith, 
of  the  certified  value  of  £7-\  Patrons,  Earl  Percy, 
and  E.  Starkic,  Esq,,  alternately.  The  resident  popu- 
lation of  this  township  in  1801,  was  391.  The  money 
raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was  .4350.  Is.  0£d., 
at  4s.  4d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  3$  miles  S.  W.  by  8. 
from  Howden. 

ARMING  HALL,  or  Aimtmmtu,  in  the  hun- 
dred of  llenstead,  county  of  Norfolk j a Curacy,  of 
the  certified  value  of  £\G. ; Patrons,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Norwich.  The  resident  population  of  this 
parish  in  1801,  was  81.  The  money  raised  by  the 
parish  rates  in  1803,  was  £79.  7-*.  6d.,  at  3 1.  4 d.  in 
the  pound,  on  the  rack  rental.  It  is  3$  miles  S.  E.  by 
S.  from  Norwich. 

ARMINIANISM,  see  Ecci.f.hiastical,  History. 

ARMIPOTENT,  arrna,  arms  : and  potens,  able ; 
able,  strung,  powerful  in  arms  ) warlike. 

And  downward  from  nn  hill  under  a beat, 

TIict  stood  tbe  trmple  of  Mars  armipotent, 

Wrought  *11  of  burned  stele,  of  which  tli’  entree 
Was  lunge  sad  streitc,  and  gastiy  for  to  sec. 

Chaucer.  The  Aiughtrs  Tale,  v.  L p.  79. 

Beneath  tbe  low'rimr  Itrow,  and  on  a bent, 

Tbe  temple  stood  of  Mars  armiyolcnt : 

Tbe  frame  of  burnish’d  steel,  that  cast  a glare 
From  far,  and  seem’d  to  thaw  the  freezing  air. 

A strright,  long  entry,  to  the  temple  led. 

Blind  with  high  walls,  and  honour  over  head. 

Drydcn. 

ARMISTICE,  arma,  arms  ; and  sisto,  to  stay,  to 
cease  •,  a cessation  from  arms,  from  war  } a suspen- 
sion of  arms. 

Many  reasons  of  prudence  might  incline  the  king  of  England  to 
think  luis  armistice  more  doaireahle  than  a continuance  of  the  war. 

Lyllriton. 

This  made  an  armistice  (that  is,  speaking  with  regard  to  my 
uncle  Toby, — but,  with  respect  to  Mrs.  Wad  man,  a vacancy) — of 
almost  eleven  years. 

Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy. 

ARMITAOE,  in  the  south  division  of  the  hundred 
of  Offlow,  county  of  Stafford  } a Curacy,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  £20.  IQ*. ; Patron,  the  Prebendary  of 
Handesocre,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lichfield. 
The  resident  population  of  this  parish  in  1801,  (in- 
cluding the  township  of  Handesacre),  was  464.  The 
money^  raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was 
4191.  Hs.  fid.  It  is  2$  miles  E.  S.  E.  from  Rudgeley. 

ARMORACIA,  see  Cochlbakia. 

ARMTHORPE,  in  tbe  lower  division  of  the  Wa- 
pentake of  Strafforth  and  Tiekhill,  West  Riding, 
county  of  York,  a Rectory,  valued  in  the  King's 
Books  at  48.  18*.  9d. ; Patron,  the  King.  The  re- 
sident population  of  this  parish  in  1801,  was  2*3.  The 
money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was 


4187.  If.  lid.  It  is  4 miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Don-  ARNALL, 
caster.  -7 

ARNALL,  in  the  north  division  of  the  Wapentake  v AR.NO 
of  Brnxtow,  county  of  Nottingham ; a discharged 
Vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £7.  17f.  8d.j 
Patron,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  resident  popu- 
lation of  this  parish  in  1801,  was  2*68.  The  money 
raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was  4860.  lfir.  10d., 
at  3*.  9 rf.  in  the  pound.  It  is  3$  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Nottingham. 

ARNCLLPFE,  in  the  west  division  of  the  Wapen- 
take of  Stoincliffe  and  Ewcross,  West  Riding,  county 
of  York,  in  the  parish  of  Amcliffe  ; a discharged 
Vicarage,  valued  in  the  King  s Books  at  4!  13.  fig.  8d.} 

Patron,  University  College,  Oxford.  The  resident 
population  of  this  township  in  1801,  was  241.  The 
money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was 
£ 134.  4i.  8 d.  It  is  10$  miles  N.  E.  from  Settle. 

ARNESBY,  in  the  hundred  of  Gutlilaxton,  county 
of  Leicester  ; a discharged  Vicarage,  valued  in  the 
King's  Rooks  at  £&.  16s.  8 d.  • Patron,  John  Sher- 
win,  Esq.  The  resident  population  of  this  parish  is 
321.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  in  1803, 
was  £385.  If.  3 hi.,  at  fij.  5 d.  in  the  pound.  It  is 
8 miles  S.  by  E.  from  Leicester. 

AKNHElSl,  or  Arnukim,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
province  of  Guelderland,  and  of  the  quarter  of  Vcluwe 
in  particular.  It  was,  before  the  late  changes,  the 
meeting-place  of  the  States,  and  the  seal  of  the  courts 
of  justice  and  exchequer.  It  was  in  a former  age  the 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Guelderland,  and  afterwards 
of  the  governors  of  the  province.  It  lies  at  the  foot 
of  a hill  neur  the  Rhine,  3$  miles  from  the  spot  where 
the  Yssel  branches  off  from  tlmt  river.  It  is  neatly 
built,  and  its  fortifications  were  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  famous  Cochorn  in  1702.  It  is  well  situated  for 
trade,  and  was  a member  of  the  confederacy  of  the 
Han  He  towns.  Population  in  1796, 10,080.  30  miles 
E.  of  Utrecht,  and  45  $.  E.  of  Amsterdam.  Long.  5U 
37' E.  Lnt  52=  N. 

AnNUF.ni  Bay,  a spacious  bay  at  the  north  west 
extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  containing  an 
area  of  above  100  square  miles,  fit  for  the  reception 
of  shipping.  The  shores  are  low  j wood  is  plentiful 
u|>on  them,  and  fish  may  be  taken  on  the  coast.  Iron 
ore  is  found  on  the  flatgronnd,  which  is  covered  with 
vegetation.  Kangaroos  are  abundant,  and  parrots  arc 
seen  in  the  woods.  The  entrance  of  the  bay  lies  in 
12 J 1 V S.  lnt.  and  186°  3'  E.  long. 

ARNICA,  in  Botuny,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Syn- 
genesis, order  Polygamia  Superflun. 

Generic  character.  Receptacle  naked.  Puppus 
simple,  divisions  of  the  calyx  equal,  florets  of  the  ray 
frequently  containing  abortive  stumina. 

The  best  known  species  of  this  genus  is  the  A. Mon- 
tana, or  Leopard's  Bane. 

A.  Montana,  leaves  ovate,  entire,  stem  leaves  oppo- 
site, in  pairs. 

This  is  a common  plant  in  the  alpine  parts  of  Ger- 
many, in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Switzerland.  The 
flowers  and  the  root  have  been  used  in  medicine,  and 
still  retain  a place  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  ; they  are  stimulating  and  slightly  aro- 
matic, and  have  chiefly  been  given  in  cases  of  paralysis 
in  the  form  of  infusion. 

ARNO,  the  principal  river  in  Tuscany,  has  its  source 
5 r 2 
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ARNO,  in  the  hill  of  Falterona,  one  of  the  Appcnincs,  and  after 
AROM\  traversing  the  grand  duchy  in  its  whole  breadth  from 
TICK.  east  *°  west»  1°*^*  itself  in  that  part  of  the  Mcditer- 
y — ^ — i ranenn  called  the  Tuscan  sea.  It  is  increased  in  its 
course  by  a multitude  of  small  rivers,  divides  the  city 
of  Florence  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  enters  the  sea 
12  miles  N.  from  Leghorn,  and  4 below  Pisa,  to  which 
plate  it  is  navigable  for  small  vessels. — The  Arno  for- 
merly gave  name  to  an  extensive  And  populous  de- 
partment in  the  French  empire,  which  wus  formed 
out  of  the  north-eastern  port  of  the  grand  duchy.  It 
was  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Florence, 
Aroyzo,  and  Pistoja.  Florence  was.  the  chief  city. 
The  population  amounted  to  about  600,000.  Long. 
10°  1 6*  E.  Lat.  43°  4 O'  N. 

Arno,  Civita  d’,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  district  of  Pcrugiono.  Three  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Perugiano. 

ARNON,  in  ancient  Geography,  a river  of  Palestine 
which  rose  among  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  in 
Arabia,  and  traversing  the  desert,  discharged  itself 
into  the  Dead  Sea.  By  its  course  it  divided  the  Amo- 
rites  from  the  Moabites. 

ARNOPOGON,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  Syngenesia,  order  Polygamia  Aqualis. 

Generic  character.  Receptacle  naked,  pappus  plu- 
mose, stipitate,  calyx  of  one  leaf  eight-partite  turbi- 
nate. 

English  name,  Sheep's  beard,  a genus  allied  to 
Tragopogon,  or  Goat’s  Beard,  there  are  three  species, 
natives  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

AROMA 'TICK,  A A/w/m,  of  uncertain  etymology. 

Aroma'tical,  / Vossius  prefers  A^is.ab  apt,  por- 

Aroma'ticks,  Vticula  av^Tunj  et  »£*',  sive  otpy. 

Aro'jiatxzk,  proprie  sit,  quod  honum 

Aro'matizer.  j spirat  otlorem. 

Aronintick  is  commonly  appiied  to  that  which  is 
spicy  ; smelling  of,  scented  with,  spices. 

My  rlUber  is  tfrowed  with  mirrv  A inscncc 
With  sote  smiorinfr  alos,  *nd  with  siiuunone 
Breathing  an  arnmatikr  violence 
Surmounting  Olihanc,  in  any  man*  dome. 

Chaucer.  Kemedtt  of  I^oue,  fol.  324.  C.  1. 

VVr  hath  made  the  pleuant  field 
Many  arreral  odours  weld. 

Odours  uromntical ; 

From  fairc  AsUrm’s  chcrric  lip 
Sweeter  smells  for  ever  skip. 

They  in  plrasyng  passen  all. 

tViUiam  Browne.  Praise  to  his  Mistress. 


Unto  converted  Jews  who  are  of  the  aame  seed,  no  man  in>- 
puteth  thw  unsavoury  odor ; as  though  aromatized  hy  Utrtr  con- 
version, they  lost  their  srent  with  tbeir  religion,  and  smelt  no 
longer  then  they  savoured  of  the  Jew. 

Brown's  Vulgar  Err  or  s. 

Rut  Sanchn,  thou  canst  not  denle  me  one  thine  ; when  thou 
didst  approach  her,  didst  thou  not  feele  a most  odiriferous  smell, 
an  aromatiral  frajpincy,  an — I cannot  tell  what, — so  pleasing,  u 
1 know  not  how  to  term  it. 

Shelton  » Tram.  lk>n  (Juij-. 


Cloris.  O that  these  dews  rose-water  were  for  ther. 

These  mists  perfumes  that  hang  upon  these  thirks  ; 
And  that  the  wind*  were  all  aromatic*. 

Which  if  my  wish  could  make  them  they  should  he. 

l>rnyton*  Nymph.  lv. 


Drink  the  first  cup  at  supper  hot,  and  half  an  hour  before  supper 
something  hot  and  aromatized. 


Bacon 
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Of  other  strewing*,  and  aromatizm , to  enrich  our  sal  I eta  we  AROMA- 
liave  already  spoken. 

Evelyn. 

— " All  who  War  the  name 
Of  Cappadocian*,  swell  the  Syrian  boat ; 

With  those  who  gather  from  ihe  fragrant  ahruh 
The  aromatic  balsam,  and  extract 
It*  milky  juice  along  the  lovely  side 
Of  Jordan. 

Qlvrcr't  Leonidas,  book  ir. 

AROMATIC’S,  in  Medicine,  a term  applied  to  a 
class  of  medicines,  which  have  a grateful  spicy  scent, 
mid  an  agreeable  pungent  taste,  os  cloves,  cinnamon, 

& c.  Their  peculiar  flavour  resides  in  their  essential 
oil,  and  rises  in  distillation  with  water  or  spirit. 

ARON  A,  n town  of  Italy,  in  the  Upper  Novarese, 
or  Piedmontese,  part  of  the  county  of  Anghiera.  It 
is  seated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lugo  Maggiore, 
opposite  the  town  of  Anghiera.  Here  is  an  old  castle, 
the  hereditary  governor  of  which  was  the  eldest  of  the 
family  of  Rorromai,  to  whom  the  town  belonged  as  a 
fief.  In  this  castle  was  born  the  famous  Carolus  Bor- 
romeeus,  whom  the  Catholics  have  canonised,  and 
whose  pretended  miracles  have  drawn  many  thousand 
pilgrims  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  In  order  to  con- 
vert it  into  an  establishment  similar  to  that  of  the 
holy  house  of  Loretto,  the  room  in  which  the  saint 
was  born  was  moved  to  a neighbouring  eminence, 
and  enclosed  in  a splendid  church,  which  contains 
different  chapels,  a seminary,  and  a large  metal  statue 
of  its  patron  saint.  The  hill  is  hence  railed  Monte 
di  San  Carlo.  The  position  of  the  town  on  the  lake  is 
favourable  for  trade,  and  tl*.-  adjoining  country 
nhoumis  in  excellent  wine.  Population  4(XK>.  17 

miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Novar.  Ixrng.  8°  32*  E.  Lat.  45° 

4<iy  N. 

Ahona,  or  Arose,  a small  river  of  Italy,  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  which  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Hracciano,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 

ARtVUND,  prrj>  1 On  round.  It.  ronda.  Fr. 

Aro'cnd.  odr.  J ronde,  from  the  Lat.  rotundus. 
front  rota,  a wheel.  In  A.  $.  (says  Tookc)  the  place 
of  this  preposition  is  supplied  by  Hweil,  and  On- 
hweil. 


Thr  baron  came  to  the  grenr  wode, 

Wi  mickle  dule  and  care. 

And  there  lie  first  spied  Gilt  Mori  re 
Kami- m*  hi*  art  low  hair  ; 

That  sweetly  wav'd  around  hi*  face. 

That  face  beyond  compare. 

(HU  Mori ce  fa  Perry1/  Rehtptrt,  r.  3. 

Around  him  all  the  planet*,  with  this  our  earth,  single,  or  with 
attendant*,  continually  mnvr ; seeking  to  rcceire  the  blessing  of 
his  light,  bjuI  lively  warmth. 

Shafltbury  Characteeit  ticks. 
No  war,  or  hattel'a  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around: 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  hufh  up  hunf. 

MiUon.  Om  thr  Nativity. 

Their  embrynn  atoms  ; they  around  the  Hay 
Of  each  hi*  faction,  in  thrir  several  claims. 

Light  arm'd  nr  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift  or  slow, 
Swarm  populous,  unnumber'd  as  the  sands. 

MU  ton's  Par.  Lett,  book  ii. 
The  goddess  heard,  anti  hade  thr  mo«e*  raise 
The  col  den  trumpet  of  eternal  praise  ; 

From  pole  to  pole  tin*  w inds  diffuse  the  sound. 

That  fills  the  circuit  of  the  world  around. 

Pope.  The  Temple  of  Tame. 
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AROUND. 
ARO  Y NT. 


The  whole  atmosphere  and  ere  17  thing  around  im  in  a 

state  of  perfect  stagnation,  not  a leaf  was  in  motion. 

(Pipin' i Tour  to  the  I a*  he*  of  Cumberland,  %c. 


* The  goodnesa  of  God,  through  his  creatures,  as  his  instruments, 
is  every  where  spread  around. 

Gilpin'*  Sermon*. 


He  who  could  hare  summoned  twelve  Irginns  of  angels  to  form 
a flaming  guard  around  his  person,  or  have  called  down  fire  from 
heaven  on  the  guilty  city  of  Jerusalem,  an  his  false  accusers,  his 
unrighteous  judge,  the’  executioners,  and  the  insulting  rahhle, 
made  no  resistance  when  his  body  was  fastened  to  the  crow  by  the 
Roman  soldiers. 

lion  let/  j Sermon*. 

AROUSE.  Perhaps  formed  upon  the  past  participle 
arose,  of  the  verb  arise. 


Tbe  king  arantrd  thus. 

More  beedfullye  beheld  them, 

Till  a crimson  blush 
His  remembrance  crost. 

Tie  King  of  France '*  Daughter.  Percy' * Rrliyues,  r.  3. 


This  la  the  wine 
Which,  in  fomarr  time. 

Each  wise  one  of  the  magi 
Was  wont  to  arouse 
In  a frolick  bouse, 

Recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi. 

F.  Beaumont.  In  praise  of  Sack. 


llut  absent,  what  fantastic  woe*  arous'd, 

Rsgr  in  each  thought,  by  restless  musing  fed. 

Chill  the  warm  cheek,  and  blast  tbe  bloom  of  life  ? 

Thomson.  Spring. 

With  a psrd's  spotted  hide  his  shoulder*  broad 
He  mantled  over  ; to  his  bead  uplwav’d 
His  brazen  helmet,  and  with  vig'rous  hand 
Grasping  his  spear,  forth  issu'd  to  a route 
His  lirother,  mighty  sov’ reign  of  the  host. 

Cowper's  Iliad,  book  x. 

ARCVW.  Arewe.  On  row.  A.  S.  liraewn.  Angl. 
rew,  row,  and  arny.  Rattle  row,  battle  uray.  Junius. 
Sec  Array. 

In  an  orderly  line  ; in  regular  succession, 
ho  hfl  come  to  Guldcforde,  )>y*  erle  Godwjne  ^e  sarewe 
Let*  H*  gultelea*  men  sette  al  urnrr, 

An  telle  out  cucrc  te^e  man,  A nyne  jww  out  be  nomc 
And  let  smite  of  her  alre  heuedys,  A made  a reufol  dom. 

R.  Clouet* ter,  p.  327 . 

Tbo  praith  the  klnge,  thou  praith  the  queue. 

Forth  with  the  lordcs  all  arewe, 

'P»«i  be  aouune  myrthe  wolde  shewc. 

Gower.  Con,  A.  hook  riii.  p.  255. 
Alle  ^ei  fled  on  rowe,  in  lynrn  white  as  milke, 

For  rum  suld  bam  knowc,  J*r  armes  whilk  were  whilk. 

JL  Brunnr,  p.  334. 
But  plainly  for  to  make  it  knowc 
Howe  that  the  signet  sit  a roar, 

Eche  after  other  by  degree. 

In  substance  and  in  propertee. 

Gower.  Com.  A.  book  rli. 


For  joyc  he  bent  hire  in  bis  armes  two  ; 

HiB  hrrte  bathed  in  a bath  of  bline, 

A thousand  time  a-rtnr  he  gan  hire  klasc. 

Chaucer.  The  I P$fof  Bathe*  Talc,  r.  i.  p.  275. 
My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose, 

Beaten  the  maids,  a-roie,  and  bound  the  doctor. 

Shakespeare'*  Comedy  of  Errors,  fol.  y&- 
The  borders  of  their  peticoats  below, 

Were  guarded  thick  with  rubies  on  a -raw. 

Dry  den’s  Fable*. 

ARCKYNT.  Fr.  ranger,  rodere,  rodicarc,  rocure, 
roncarc,  ranger.  Menage. 

Fr.  ronger,  to  gnaw,  knap,  or  nibble  off;  to  fret, 
eat,  or  wear  away.  Cotgrave. 


A R Q 

Begnawed  thee  ; be  thou  gnawed,  eaten,  consumed;  AROYNT. 
similar  to  the  common  malediction — a plague  take  .H^7rp 
thee  , a pock  light  upon  thee.  See  Ronyon,  Royuish.  bgsf 
and  Royne.  * t _ J 

A saylor's  wife  had  chcsnuts  in  her  lappe, 

And  mouncht,  and  mowncht,  and  mouncht: 

Gioe  roe,  quoth  I. 

Aroynt  thee,  Witch,  tbe  nimpe-fed  Ranynn  crye*. 

Shakespeare "s  Macb.  fol.  132. 

ARPEGGI,  Arff.oc.iatura,  in  Music,  is  a mark 
which  signifies  that  the  notes  must  be  struck  one 
after  the  other,  in  the  style  of  harp  music.  Arpeggio 
accompaniment,  consists  chiefly  of  the  notes  of  the 
several  chords  taken  in  returning  successions. 

ARP1,  in  ancient  Geography,  a town  of  Italy,  in 
Apulia,  between  Lureria  and  Sipontuin.  It  is  now  in 
ruins,  but  was  a populous  city  in  the  time  of  Livy, 
and  supplied  Annibni  with  3000  soldiers. 

ARPINO,  in  Geography,  formerly  Arpinum,  a town 
of  Naples.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  having  been 
the  birth  place  of  C.  Marius  and  Cicero.  The  villa  of 
the  latter,  of  which  so  agreeable  an  account  is  given, 
in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  ii.  11,  is  now  called  the  villa 
of  St.  Dominic,  and  is  pouessed  by  a convent  of  monks. 

The  residence  of  Marius  is  about  12  miles  from  the 
town ; this  is  called  Casa  Mari,  and  is  occupied  by 
the  convent  of  the  Monks  of  La  Trappe.  55  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Naples. 

ARQUA,  or  Arqcato,  r village  of  Italy,  in  the 
Paduan  territory,  about  three  miles  from  Bataglia, 
celebrated  as  having  been  the  place  where  Petrarch 
was  born,  and  where  he  was  also  buried.  There  are 
two  other  places  of  this  name,  one  in  the  march  of 
Ancona,  and  the  other  in  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

ATIQUEBU SE, In  the  Italian  Archibuso,  cont- 

Arquerfsa'de,  > posed  of  arco,  an  arc  or  bow, 

A'jiqueburirr.  J and  busio,  which  signifies,  (iron.) 
hole,  in  Italian.  Menage.  But  the  etymology  of 
busio  is  unsettled.  See  however,  the  quotation  from 
Lodge. 

And  now  farewell  both  spear  and  shield, 

Caliver,  pistol,  aryuebui, 

See,  see,  what  sighs  my  heart  doth  yield 
To  think  that  I must  leave  you  thus  ; 

And  lay  aside  my  rapin'  blade, 

And  take  in  hand  a ditching  spade. 

SickoUu  Breton,  in  Ellis,  V.  ii. 

Then  pushed  souldirr*  with  their  pikes. 

And  halberdes  with  bandy  strokes ; 

The  argabuske  in  fleshe  it  lightrs, 

And  duns  the  ayre  with  un-ay  smokes 

Cupitf  $ Assault.  Percy's  Reliyuts,  r.  ii. 

There  was  a water-man  at  the  Tower  attires,  desired  llic  aayd 
Lieutenants  nuuuie  to  take  him,  who  did  so,  which  being  espyed'of 
Wyats  men,  aeuen  of  them  with  haryuebussas,  called  them  to  land 
agiune ; but  they  would  not,  whereupon  each  man  discharged 
their  piece  and  killed  the  sayde  waterman. 

StOWt.  Chronicle. 

Soldiers  armed  with  guns,  of  whatsoever  sort  or  denomination  tbr 
latter,  appear  to  bare  liven  called  a ryar buster*,  though  tbe  weapon 
termed  an  aryurbusr  (originally  a hayue  or  kayuebut),  is  distin- 
guished by  a particular  description  in  dirtkmaries  and  glossaries. 

It  U probable,  however,  that  kayue*  or  arouebusrs,  antiently  sig- 
nified mins  in  general ; In  proof  of  which  a gunsmith  is  still 
called  in  French  an  aryuebusier.  The  strange  alteration  from 
karyntbut  to  aryutbuse  may  be  gradually  traced  in  tbcac  papers ; 
where  tbe  bearers  of  the  weapons  in  question  are  variously  tailed, 

" hue  Abutter  t,  or  kagbutters,  or  harynebuttier*,  Ac. ; * from 
A*fMe,  a terra  of  unknown  derivation,  and  hater,  Fr.  to  atm  at. 

Lodge’s  Illustrations , r.  L p.  238. 
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ARQI’E-  Aaorsni'KADi:,  (can  d’arquebusade,  from  arque- 
BUSADE  buse,  a gun  or  musket.)  A spirituous  water,  dis- 
ARRA-  t^ed  from  a numlicr  of  uromatic  plants,  and  used  as 
GO.N.  1111  application  to  gun-shot  wounds,  whence  it  derives 
y_,~  its  name 

ARQUES,  a river  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Seine,  which  passes  by  the  town  of  Arqne*, 
and  loses  itself  in  the  English  channel,  near  Dieppe. 

Arqceh,  u small  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine,  arrondissement  of  Dieppe,  lying 
in  what  was  called  the  land  of  Crux,  in  Upper  Nor- 
mandy. It  is  situated  on  a river  of  the  same  name, 
two  leagues  S.  E.  of  Dieppe,  and  11  N.  of  Rouen. 
Population  ]*UO. 

Akoi  eh,  a village  of  France,  in  Artois,  armndissc- 
tnent  of  St.  Orncr,  with  600  inhabitants.  13£  leagues 
N.  E.  of  Arras. 

Arui'kk,  a village  of  France,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  • 
department  of  the  Aude,  arrondissement  of  Linmux, 
with  1 15  houses.  6$  leagues  S.  of  Carcassonne. 

ARRAC,  Arrack,  Arac,  Rack,  Sam  sir  of  the  Chi- 
nese. Au  ardent  spirit  obtained  by  distillation  from 
the  external  pulp  of  different  species  of  palms, 
or  from  rice,  which  has  been  fermented.  At  Goa, 
and  in  Ceylon,  the  arrack  is  distilled  from  toddy, 
(tar'i  or  tVdi,)  the  fluid  obtained  from  cocoa-nut 
and  palmyra,  (cocos  nucifcra  and  elate  sylvestris,  in 
Portuguese  palmevra,)  by  an  incision  mode  near  the 
top  of  the  tree.  A pot  sufficient  to  hold  two  quarts 
is  fixed,  at  night,  just  below  the  place  whence  a shoot 
has  been  cut,  and  in  the  morning  it  is  removed  filled 
with  juice.  At  Batavia,  arrack  is  distilled  from 
paddi,  or  rice  in  the  husk,  Good  arrack  should  be 
clear,  yellow,  of  a strong  smell  and  taste,  and  huve, 
at  least,  52-54  percent,  of  alcohol.  That  made  at 
Gau,  and  thrice  rectified,  is  the  best.  The  Batavian 
is  not  so  clear  or  well  coloured.  The  Parriar,  Co- 
lombo, and  Quilon  arrack,  are  very  strong  and  fierv. 
The  Chinese  increase  its  stimulus  by  the  addition  of 
holothurius,  a sort  of  worm  found  in  the  East  Indies. 

ARRACAN.  Sec  Barma. 

ARRAC  I SS  A,  a sea-port  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  cap- 
tainship of  Pernambuco.  It  is  esteemed  the  strongest 
maritime  place  in  Brazil ; nevertheless  James  Lancas- 
ter, in  1595,  with  some  English  vessels,  made  himself 
master  of  the  place,  and  obtained  immense  plunder. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  greatly  strengthened. 

ARRAGON,  a province  of  .Spain,  which  before  the 
union  with  Castile,  in  the  person  of  Charles  V.  was 
governed  by  its  own  king  and  laws.  The  kingdom  of 
Arragun  comprised  the  provinces  of  Valencia,  Cata- 
lonia, und  Mallorka  ; but  Arragon  proper  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Pvrennees,  on  the  east  by  Catalo- 
nia and  Valencia,  by  New  Castillo  on  the  south,  and 
by  Navarre  on  the  west.  According  to  these  boun- 
daries, Arragon  is  not  less  than  2 10  miles  in  length, 
and  about  160  in  breadth.  The  name  of  Arragon  has 
by  some  been  derived  from  a small  and  obscure  river 
of  the  same  name  ; but  as  the  province  contains  some 
of  the  finest  rivers  in  .Spain,  as  the  Ebro,  Xalon,  the 
Cinca,  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  should  have  taken  its 
name  in  preference  from  a stream  ; which,  except 
% from  the  accident  of  its  appellation,  would  hardly 
have  been  noticed.  The  more  common  derivation  is 
from  the  Roman  province  of  Tarruconcnsis,  by  drop- 
ping the  first  letter,  in  the  same  way  as  the  name  of 


Andnlousia  is  derived  from  Vandalicia,  or  Vandelousia,  ARRA- 
Arragon  enjoys  a pure  and  sweet  climate,  but  the  GON. 
great  disadvantage  under  which  it  labours,  is  the 
want  of  water  ; a peculiarity  the  more  remarkable, 
as  there  is  no  province  of  Spain  through  which  sov^^ 
many  and  such  large  rivers  take  their  course.  It  is 
only  the  districts  near  these  that  are  susceptible  of 
general  cultivation  ; all  the  rest  of  the  province  being 
cither  parched  and  sandy,  or  else  a rocky  and  moun- 
tainous tract,  the  wealth  of  which  consists  wholly  in 
mines,  which  in  this  part  of  Spain  are  very  abundant. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  mines  of 
Arragon  were  an  object  of  great  attention  ; and  the 
remains  of  silver  mines  may  still  be  found.  Copper, 
lead,  and  iron,  however,  are  extremely  plentiful ; and 
the  Arragonese  blades,  of  which  Martial  and  Pliny 
speak,  were  celebrated  to  a late  time.  The  cobalt, 
salt,  and  alum,  of  Arragon,  are  still  in  high  repute, 
as  is  also  its  marble.  The  natural  history  of  this  pro- 
vince is  only  peculiar  from  the  number  of  wild  beasts, 
which  infest  it,  in  greater  numbers  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  black  bear, 
the  lynx,  the  wolf,  are  commonly  met  with  in  the 
mountains  towards  the  Pyrennces.  The  principal 
commercial  wealth  of  the  province  is  derived  from  its 
wool,  of  which  large  quantities  used  annually  to  be 
exported.  The  sum  total  of  exports  has  lately  been 
estimated  at  *£230,000.  The  population  is  about 
630,orx>,  of  which  10,000  were  ecclesiastics,  and  9000 
belonged  to  the  privileged  class  of  noblesse.  The 
chief  town  is  Sarnigossa,  a place  that  distinguished 
itself,  by  a most  obstinate  and  courageous  defence 
against  the  French,  during  the  late  peninsular  war. 

ARRAGOX1TE,  in  mineralogy,  a species  of  mine- 
ral, which  was,  until  lately,  supposed  to  consist  only 
of  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  and  in  the  same  proportions 
in  which  those  substances  occur  in  common  carbonate 
of  lime.  Its  crystalline  form,  however,  being  incom- 
patible with  that  of  carbonate  of  lime,  it  was  conjec- 
tured that  some  of  its  constituent  elements  had 
escaped  the  researches  of  former  chemists.  A new 
analysis  was  therefore  undertaken  by  Stromeyer,  who 
succeeded  in  detecting  carbonate  of  strontian  us  one 
of  its  component  parts.  A translated  notice  of  this 
discovery  was  published  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy, 
vol.  iv.  p.  214.  The  proportion  of  carbonate  of  stron- 
tian is  asserted  by  Stromeyer  to  be  chemically  com- 
bined, and  to  be  constant  und  definite. 

The  name  of  Arragonite  was  given  to  this  substance 
from  its  having  been  first  discovered  in  Molina,  in 
Arragon,  near  a spot  called  el  sqIIu  dclfrayle:  it  has 
since  been  found  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe. 

It  dx*s  not  generally  occur  in  masses  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  applicable  to  any  purposes  of  art ; the  large 
sarcophagus,  however,  recently  brought  from  Egypt 
by  Bclzoni,  and  now  deposited, in  the  British  Museum, 
is  said  to  be  nrragonitc.  Sec  Mineralogy. 

ARRAIGN,  1 Ad  rationem,  poncrc,  araisonner, 

Arraignment.  / and  by  contraction,  arainier  (arais- 
ncrand  arraisner.)  Vide  Du  Cange, 

To  arraign,  is  nothing  else  but  to  call  the  prisoner 
to  the  bar  of  the  court,  to  answer  the  matter  charged 
upon  him  in  the  indictment.  This  word  in  Latin, 

( fiord  Male  says,)  is  no  other  than  ud  rationem  ponere  ; 
and  in  French,  ad  rcson,  or  abbreviated  a rain.  Vide 
Blackslones  Comment,  vol.  iv.  p.  322,  and  note. 
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AR-  To  whom  Also  was  asscnty  nj?,  sir  Richard  Scrop  than  trrsourrr  of 
RAIGN.  England,  A air  Thomas  Gray  knyght,  wcrr  there  arrcKtrd  for 
— treason,  A aregnyd,  or  so  cxiunyncd  vtkto  y*  same,  that  the  xxix 
ARRAN-  day  of  July  folowyng  they  were  there  all  thre  behedyd. 

. _ i Fttbyan. 

And  although  the  Erie  of  Arundrll  vpon  ti»  arrrignmrnt 
pleaded  his  charter  of  pardon,  be  could  not  he  heard,  hut  was  in 
moat  rile  and  shafnrfull  tnaner  sodeinly  put  to  death. 

Grafton,  t.  i. 

The  arraignment  of  a louer. 

At  beautves  barre  as  I dyd  stande, 

When  false  suspect  accused  mrc, 

George  (quod  tlte  Judgr  ) holde  vp  thy  hande, 

Thou  art  arraignde  of  flaUerye  : 

Tell  therefore  bowe  thou  writ  bee  tryde  : 

Whose  judgement  here  wylt  tlum  ahyde. 

Gatcoigne. 

As  for  David  George,  and  Scrueto  the  Arian,  and  sutebe  other 
the  like,  they  were  yours,  M.  Hardinge,  they  were  not  of  v»;  you 
brought  them  rp,  the  one  in  Spaine,  tbe  other  in  Flsnder*.  Wc 
detected  the  ire  beresies,  and  not  you,  wee  arreigned  them  ; wee 
condemned  them  : wee  putte  them  to  the  exequution  of  llir  Imre*. 

Jewel’s  Defence  of  the  .4 polo  git. 

Tltc  late  Marquis  of  Montrose,  being  betrayed  by  a lord  in 
whose  house  be  lay,  vu  brought  prisoner  of  war  to  Edinburgh  ; 
three  the  common  luuigraan  met  him  at  tbe  towns-end,  and  tirit 
nail’d  off  bis  bat,  then  he  forced  him  up  to  a out,  and  hurried 
him  like  a condemn'd  person,  tho*  he  had  not  been  araign'd , much 
less  convicted,  through  the  great  street  and  brought  him  before  the 
parliament 

Howe  If * Letter*. 

Then  all  thy  saints  assembl'd,  thon  shall  judge 
Bad  men  and  angels,  they  arraigned  shall  sixth 
Beneath  thv  sentence ; hell  her  number*  fall 
Thenceforth  shall  be  for  ever  shut. 

Milton  t Par.  Lout,  book  iil. 

When  the  day  was  come  of  his  arraignment,  I can  find  in  no 
author,  what  was  objected  against  the  prisoner  by  his  accusers, 
directly  tending  to  prove  the  crime  of  aspiring  to  a kingdomr. 

Holland  t /.tty, 

The  dictator  had  absolute  power  and  authority  to  imprison  and 
pot  to  denth  whom  be  thought  good,  without  ordinary  course  of 
law  or  arraignment. 

North's  Pin  torch. 

Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse  renew'd, 

Of  tbe  relentless  dame  to  death  pursu’d. 

And  of  the  sight  obacene  so  lately  view'd  ; 

None  durst  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she  bore, 

Ev’en  they  who  pity’d  most,  yet  blam'd  her  more  : 

The  parraUel  they  needed  not  to  name. 

But  in  the  dead,  they  damn'd  the  living  dame. 

Dryden,  Theodore  and  Honor  in. 

Down,  down,  proud  satire  ! tho’  a realm  be  spoil'd, 
Arraign  no  mightier  thief  than  wretched  Wild. 

Pope.  Epilogue  to  the  Satire*. 

Censure,  which  arraign * the  public  actions  and  the  private  mo- 
tives of  princes,  ha*  ascribed  to  envy,  a conduct,  which  might  be 
attributed  to  tbe  prudence  and  moderation  of  Hadrian. 

Gibbon' t No  man  Empire. 
One  part,  one  little  part,  we  dimly  scan. 

Thro*  the  dark  medium  of  life's  feverish  dream ; 

Vet  dare  arraign  the  whole  stupendous  plan, 

If  but  that  little  part  incongruous  seem. 

Beattie's  Minstrel. 

ARRAN,  anciently  Brundinos,  an  island  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Clyde,  20  miles  in  length,  by  from  8 to  II  in  breadth, 
and  containing  a superficial  area  of  165  square  miles, 
or  105,814  acres,  of  which  about  14,431  arc  culti- 
vated. The  surface  is  diversified  by  mountains  and 
vallies,  one  of  the  former,  Goatfell,  rising,  according 
to  trigonometrical  measurement,  2865  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Marble,  jasper,  agates,  cairngorms. 


and  a fine  species  of  rock  crystal,  commonly  called  the  ARRAN. 
Arran  Diamond,  are  found  here.  There  are  five  small 
lakes  in  the  island,  from  which  two  streams  have 
their  source.  On  the  coast  also  arc  two  good  har- 
bours, Lamlash  and  Loch  Ransa ; besides  commodi- 
ous small  ones,  some  of  which  were  lately  formed. 

The  island  is  intersected  with  excellent  roods,  lately 
mode  under  the  direction  of  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners. A few  red  deer,  the  remains  of  a numerous 
breed,  arc  said  to  find  shelter  still  among  the  moun- 
tains ; and  goats,  though  exceedingly  destructive  to 
the  plantations,  are  yet  harboured  there.  The  cattle 
and  sheep  were  formerly  small,  but  a larger  breed 
of  both  has  been  lately  introduced.  Black  cock  and 
other  species  of  grouse  are  plentiful.  Serpents,  of 
which  three  species  have  been  described,  abound ; 
but  it  is  not  said  thut  their  bite  is  mortal,  although 
productive  of  serious  injury  both  to  men  and  cattle. 

Shoals  of  salmon,  herring,  and  white  fish,  frequent 
the  shores  in  such  abundance,  that  a fishing  establish- 
ment, which  has  been  since  given  up,  was  begun 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Glasgow 
market  with  fish.  The  ordinary  herring  fishery  is 
still  a profitable  occupation,  there  being  at  least  200 
fishing  vessels,  well  manned  and  properly  fitted  out, 
belonging  to  the  island,  employed  in  it.  The  stile  of 
agriculture,  however,  in  this  island,  was  formerly  ex- 
tremely rude  and  disadvantageous,  and  agricultural 
implements  very  imperfect,  hut  the  improved  system 
of  agriculture,  in  all  its  branches,  is  now  generally 
practised.  Most  of  the  high  land  was  at  one  time  a 
common,  which  afforded  a scanty  subsistence  to  the 
cattle  during  summer  ; and  although  a considerable 
number  were  exported,  some  are  said  to  have  pe- 
rished during  the  winter  for  want  of  food.  The  whole 
of  the  cultivated  land  is  now  subdivided  and  enclosed, 
and  the  hills  laid  out  in  sheep  walks.  Small  patches 
of  flax  are  cultivated,  and  an  inconsiderable  quantity 
of  linen,  and  some  woollens,  arc  manufactured.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  evince  a strong  attachment  to  their 
island,  a propensity  for  the  sea,  and  a decided  aver- 
sion to  a military  life.  The  Gaelic  was  formerly  the 
universal  language;  but  English  is  now  becoming 
general,  and  12  schools  for  teaching  this  languageare 
established  throughout  the  island.  Arran  is  divided 
into  two  parishes,  Kilbride  aud  Kilmory  ; and  its 
principal  town,  or  rather  village,  is  Lamlash.  Con- 
joined with  Bute,  it  forms  a county  under  the  name 
of  the  latter.  There  is  a castle  at  Brodick,  in  Arran, 
close  to  the  sea,  which  was  garrisoned,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  11.  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  token  by- 
Bruce  ; it  was  afterwards  garrisoned  by  Cromwell  ; 
but  the  inhabitants,  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiers,  are  said  to  have  attacked  and  killed  the  whole 
when  without  the  walls.  There  is  another  castle  at 
Lochvanza,  built  by  king  Robert  II.  for  a hunting 
seat.  A tradition  prevails  that  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced here  by  St.  Molios,  a disciple  of  St.  Columba. 
who  prohibited  the  presence  of  females  on  the  island 
of  Lamltish,  where  he  resided,  and  where  his  cave,  a 
rude  altar,  and  his  well,  arc  still  shown.  It  is  also 
reported  that  Ossian  passed  his  latter  years  and  died 
on  Arran.  The  island  has  been  several  centuries  in 
possession  of  the  family  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton. 
Population  6754. 

Arran,  (erroneously  Iran  or  Er-ran.)  The  north 
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ARRaN.  western  province  of  Persia,  included  principally 
— between  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes,  its  capital  is  Erivan. 
ARRWT.  |t  contnins  the  districts  of  Kara-bngn,  Erivan  and 
Nakhjivfui.  Its  northern  division,  the  district  of 
Kira-bitgh  (Black  Garden),  containing  the  romantic 
tallies  of  Gunjah  (Genjeh,  or  Jenezeh),  and  BenhiAh 
(or  Berrfhafth),  was  ceded  to  Russia  hy  the  treaty  of 
181*2.  The  Russian  boundary  was  by  that  means  ad- 
vanced from  the  Kur  (Cyrus),  to  the Er-res  (A raxes). 
Rommel  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Etuycl.  Mernfid. 

ARRANT),  A.S.  ,Erendinn,  to  bear  or  carr)*  tidings, 
to  deliver  a message,  to  declare  or  bring  news  a' rend, 
tidings,  news,  a message,  on  embassy.  Sumner. 
Commonly  written  errancL 

That  with  the  noise  of  her  he  fput  awake 
And  to  cal,  and  dnw  him  vp  to  rise 
Reuteinbring  him,  hi*  arrand  was  to  done 
Prom  Troilu*,  and  eke  hi*  great  empriae. 

Chaucer.  Traits**,  hook  ii.  fol.  1 .*>?*.  C-  2 
He  thiu  began  to  chafe,  and  towards  them  full  ]nwd  he  cried : 
What  ener  thou  art,  tint  armed  tltu*  vntn  our  floud*  dost  trace. 
Tell  what  tfune  arrand  ia,  and  atnv  thjr  aelfe,  and  atop  thy  pare. 

.P.nrtdoi,  hy  Tku.  Pharr,  book  vi. 

ARRA'NGE,  't  Fr.  ranger,  arranger,  (from  the 
Akra'ngimkxt,  >Gcr.  ring,  A S.  wring,  a ring  or 
Ahrax'geb.  .)  circle,)  to  order  and  dispose  per- 
sons and  things,  as  is  usually  done  at  public  assem- 
blies, where  those  who  meet  generally  form  them- 
selves into  a ring  or  circle.  Hence  also  rang  or  rank, 
the  right  of  precedency  in  public  assemblies.  Wachter. 

To  put  in  order ; to  dispose  or  place  in  an  orderly 
manner ; to  methodize. 

It  waa  a fajrrr  right  to  w them  entre  in  Rood  ordre,  and  ao  nunc 
to  the  market  place,  and  there  he  araynged  hi*  men  in  the  •tnrlca. 

The  Cronyclr  of  fnww»r} , hy  Istrd  Bernrrt,  t.  325. 

I rhauuc't  thia  day 

Thi*  fatal  I day,  that  I shall  citcr  revr. 

To  are  two  knights  in  traiiele  on  my  way 
| A *ony  sight  i arrang'd  lo  battrll  new, 

Both  breathing  vengeance. 

Spencer's  Faerie  Querne,  laxdc  L C.  rii.  a.  38. 
Cailmeaa  Thelie*,  whose  citsdrll  wm  rant'd, 

By  stones  defending  from  C’ithivron's  hill 
Spontaneous,  feign’d  in  fables  to  asaunie, 

A due  arrangemt  ut  in  their  mural  bed 
At  awirct  AmpUion't  lute. 

Glover's  Athenaid,  book  1». 

None  of  live  Hat-makers,  the  aaacmblrni  of  the  mob,  the  dirrr- 
jfua  and  arranger*  hare  been  convicted. 

liar  he.  Rejection*  on  the  Executions  in  1780. 

A RRANT,  \ Perhaps  from  errans,  from  erro,  to 
A'rraxtly.  J wander  ; a vagrant,  a vagabond ; 
shameless,  pertinacious,  profligate,  wicked,  as  vaga- 
bond*. 

I assure  you,  there  is  not  ao  make  a traytor,  nor  so  arrant  a 
ibefe,  nor  yet  ao  creel  a murderer,  Apprehended  or  deteyned  in 
prison  for  bis  offence,  hut  he  shall  be  brought  lirfore  the  justice 
to  beere  his  iudaement : and  yet  ve  will  proceed*  to  the  iudirr- 
mrnt  of  an  annoynted  king,  and  here  nevther  hr*  aimrwrrr  nor 
excuse,  Grafton,  r.  1. 

(roc,  mule,  the  bodies  pictt, 

I’pon  n lliankeleiar  arrant  ; 

Fean*  not  to  touche  the  best. 

The  tnith  shall  be  thy  warrant : 

One,  since  I need*  must  dye, 

And  give  the  world  the  lye. 

Sir  Waiter  Raleigh  in  Percy's  Relitptri,  r.  ii. 
There  came  also  oilier  aolemoc  Erabassadnrs  out  of  Normandy 
of  the  like  arrand , that  waa  to  soltceie  the  K.  on  the  behalfe  of 
die  noblemen  to  those  porta,  that  hoc  would  vouchsafe  to  come 
thither  in  proper  person. 

Slotrr.  Chronicle. 


King  Arthur,  whom  we  call  one  of  the  nine  worthiea,  for  all  his  arr  aNT 

valour  was  nnworthily  erro)  by  Morded,  one  n«  hi*  round-table  

Knight*:  and  Uiiitbera,  or  Hrlena  Alba  hi*  (hire  wife,  as  Leland  ARRAY 

Interpret*  it,  waa  an  arrant  lumot  woman.  v ' 

Barton's  Anatomy  of  \1<  lanckoty.  ~ 

He  is  the  really  rich  man  who  can  make  true  oae  of  bis  riches  ; 
he  makes  not  nummum  hb  nwmcm,  money  hi*  god ; hut  makes 
himself  domiaum  aoanni,  hut  becomes  master  of  hi*  penny.  The 
first  is  the  arrand ' $t  Iwnr  and  slave  that  ia ; nay,  be  is  worae 
tlwm  the  Arcadian  aaa,  who,  while  he  rarryrth  gold  on  his  back, 
eats  thistle*. 

HovelTs  Letters. 

The  doctor  who  shift*  the  idea,  and  keeps  the  word  appropriated 
to  it,  that  hr  may  serve  any  purpose,  is  as  arrant  a cheat  as  the 
saint  who  interpreted  Uie  same  passage  of  scripture  in  different 
senses. 

Baling  broke’  i K stay  on  Human  Knute  ledge. 

Know,  there  are  rhymes,  which,  fresh  and  fresh  apply’d, 

Will  nirr  the  arrant ‘ st  puppy  of  his  pride. 

Pope.  V.  ii.  p.  237. 

Funeral  tears  are  aa  errantly  hired  out  as  moaning  ciokrs. 

L’Kstrange, 

ARRAS,  a large  fortified  town  of  France,  formerly 
the  cupital  of  Artois,  and  now  the  chief  place  of  the 
department  of  the  l*a<4  de  Calais.  The  citadel  is  reck- 
oned one  of  the  strongest  in  France,  and  is  the  work 
of  Vnuban  ; and  the  tow  n itself  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  kingdom,  being  the  Origiaam  and  Atribatie  of 
Ptolemy  anti  Caesar.  The  great  square  in  which  the 
market  is  held  is  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings ; 
and  lioth  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Vedast,  are  deserving  the  attention 
of  the  antiquary.  .Several  manufactures  of  linen  and 
woollen  stuffs  were  established  here  before  the  Revo- 
lution, as  well  as  a |iorecluin  manufactory  ; but  they 
were  ruined  at  that  period,  and  are  as  yet  very  slowly 
recovering.  The  imputation  is  18,8/2  This  town  is 
famous  in  history  for  a variety  of  sieges  which  it  has 
sustained,  and  for  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
the  birth  place  of  Robespierre. 

ARR.VY,  e.  From  the  A.S.  wrignn,  to  wrine, 

Arra'y,  n.  > to  wrie,  to  cover,  to  cloak;  ray  or 

Arra'mment.  ) array  is  applied  both  to  the  dress- 
ing of  the  body  of  an  individual,  and  to  the  dressing 
of  a body  of  armed  men.  Tookc  v.  ii.  225. 

To  wrie,  ray,  or  array  is  to  cover,  cloak,  dress 
set  in  order. 

Jo  kvng  bcir  arayed  waa,  & mm  hem  word*  send*. 

kyng  & j«e  qu***:  Wit  y now  ajryn  )»c  o)ht  kyng  wemle. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  36. 

Whan  that  the  first*  cock  bath  Crowe,  anon 
Up  rial  thi*  joly  lover  Ahsolon, 

And  him  araycth  gay,  at  point  dcriac. 

Chaucer.  The  MiUeres  Tale,  v,  i.  p.  145. 

He  - — — amt  anon 
By  letters,  and  hy  mesarngers, 

And  warm’d  all  hi*  officers, 

That  euery  Uiynge  be  well  oroide  ! 

Gower.  Con.  A book  L 
So  that  rpon  that  other  dale 
He  came,  where  he  thia  haste  bebelde, 

And  that  was  in  a large  felde 
Where  die  baners  lien  displaietl. 

Ho  bath  anone  bia  men  araide. 

Id.  Ih.,  book  iL 

On  Saynl  Strnrn  day,  witbnuten  any  conquest, 

Je  barons  on  gude  a ray  at  London  in  ad  Jri  first*. 

R.  Brunos,  p.  1 10. 

He  rode  but  hotnelv  in  a luedlec  cote, 

Girt  with  a aeint  of  silk,  with  barres  unale ; 

Of  bia  array  tell  I on  longer  tale. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  v,  L p.  14. 
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ARRAY-  T be  tin*  of  and  erne  of  the  same  day 

1 i - y , ' Approcfaeth,  that  this  wedding  sbuldc  be. 

And  all  the  pnlois  put  was  in  array. 

Id.  The  Clrrktt  Tate,  V.  i.  p.  328. 

Than  the  Normans  imbateled  y*  footmen,  and  settc  hnnemen 
for  wynges  on  sorry  syde,  by  which*  whyle  the  Englysahe  men 
were  deseucred,  and  soon*  oat  of  araye,  and  the  Normayns 
tourncd  agayn*  vpon  the  Englysahe  men,  & slewe  they  to  downe 
on  carry  svdr. 

Fabyats. 

And  vet  mine  aucthoar,  as  It  is  skill 
To  fiilow,  I must  tel  Iter  trrainmmt 
SI*  was  Aill  nire,  soulos  like  to  spill 
As  nice  in  cwuntenaune*  yet  ax  in  garment. 

Chancer.  The  Remedie  of  /-awe,  ful.  323.  t.  4. 

Also  arraiment  in  like  wise  as  al  other  things  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  husbands  will,  if  he  like  simple  arayment,  let  ber  be 
content  to  we&rc  it. 

The  Instruction  of  a Christian  Woman,  by  II  ret. 

I sbal  lean*  him  for  by*  part  a whyle  In  the  myir,  in  whicfae 
byrnwlfe  hath  ouerthrowen  hys  matter,  and  shall  shew  you  shortly 
how  angrvly  he  ryaeth  vp,  and  royally  rayed  in  dyrt*. 

Sir  T.  More,  fol.  614.  e.  L 
And  vp  I rose  three  hour**  after  twelve, 

About  the  springing  of  the  day, 

And  on  i put  my  geare  and  mine  array. 

Ami  to  a ple&Munt  grout  I gan  passe. 

Long  or  the  bright  sonnc  vp  risen  was. 

Chaucer.  The  Fiotcrt  and  the  Leofe. 
When  rhannticleer  the  second  watch  had  sang, 

Scorning  the  arorncr  sleep  from  bed  I sprung. 

And  dressing,  by  the  moon,  in  loo**  array 
Pass’d  out  in  open  air,  preventing  day, 

Ami  sought  a goodly  grove  as  fancy  led  my  way. 

jjryden.  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
The  Duke  of  Yorke  is  newly  come  from  Ireland, 

And  with  a puissant  and  a mighty  power 
Of  gallnw-glnvies  and  stout  kernes, 

Is  marching  hltlierward  in  proud  array. 

Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  part  ii.  fol.  142. 
One  vp  your  trarro,  and  stieke  your  rmemaric 
Of  this  fsire  coarse,  and  as  the  custome  b, 

And  in  her  beat  array  bear*  her  to  church. 

Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Jmliet , fol.  73. 

The  gates  wide  op’n  stood. 

That  with  extended  wings  a bannrr'd  host 
Under  spread  ensigns  marching  might  pass  through 
With  horse  ami  chariots  rank'*  in  loose  array. 

Milton's  Far.  Lost,  book  ii. 

In  limp’d  the  blacksmith  ; after  slept  his  queen. 

Whose  light  arraiment  was  of  lovely  green. 

F.  Beaumont's  Hermaphrodite . 

■ The  prime  orb, 

Incredible  how  swift,  had  thitlier  rowl'd 
Diurnal,  or  this  less  vnlubil  earth 
By  shorter  flight  to  th’  cast,  had  left  him  there 
Arraying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold 
The  clouds  that  on  his  western  throne  amend. 

Milton's  Par.  Lott,  book  ir. 

A prudent  chief  not  always  must  display 
His  pow'rs  in  equal  ranks,  and  fair  array, 

But  with  th*  occasion  and  the  place  comply. 

Conceal  bis  force,  nay  seem  sometime*  to  fly. 

Pope.  Essay  on  Criticism. 

A mountain  is  an  object  of  grandeur ; and  its  dignity  receives 
new  force  by  mixing  with  the  clouds ; and  arraying  itself  in  the 
majesty  of  Jarknesa. 

Gilpin's  Toot  to  the  Lakes. 

The  strength  of  the  phalanx  depended  on  sixteen  ranks  of  long 
pikes,  wedged  together  la  the  closest  array. 

Gibbon’s  Roman  Empire. 

And  toward  the  western  sun  a streamlet  fell, 

Where,  thro'  the  cliff*,  the  eye  remote  surrey’d 

Blue  hills,  and  glittering  waves,  and  skies  in  gold  array’d. 

Beattie's  Poems. 

VOL.  XVI** 


In  Iaw  array  is  an  old  French  word,  signifying  the 
arraying  or  setting  forth  a jury  imponncllcd  to  try 
a cause.  To  challenge  the  array  is  to  except  against 
all  the  persons  arrayed  or  impanelled. 

ARRE'AR.nn  Fr.  arriere,  front  ad  retro.  Menage. 
Ahup/ar,  o.  I To  the  rere  or  back ; to  back,  to  go 
Arrearage,  j or  come  back  or  behind ; to  put  or 
Arrie'rk.  j drive  back  ; to  remain  behind. 


Forth  went  knyght  St  sueyn,  A fote  men  idle  in  fere, 
be  Walsch  com  j-tra  ageyn,  did  our  men  all*  arert, 
pat  turnyng  Jer  vnthank,  as  heuy  was  jc  charge, 

Voder  J am  aJIc  sank,  both  batelle  & barge. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  241. 
Mr  blaspheming  now  haue  I bougt  fol  dor 
All  earthly  ioy  and  mirth  I set  arere  i 
Alas  this  day,  alas  this  wofull  tide 
Whan  I began  with  my  Goddes  to  chide. 

Chancer.  The  Testament  of  Creseide,  fol.  196.  C.  3. 


For  yet  aaw  I nrrlr  man  that  was  of  thy  manere  ; 
Soroetyme  thou  wilt  aeauntr,  and  some  tyme  arere  j 
Now  tbow  wilt,  and  now  thow  n’olt 

The  Merchant's  Second  Tate  in  Chahners. 


Till  he  a man  hath  ouerthrowe, 

Shall  no  man  knowe  by*  his  chere, 

Which*  is  moant,  and  whkhe  arere. 

Gower.  Con.  el.  book  ill. 


Not  with  such  friendly  face 
and  brow  of  gindsome  chearc 
As  rant  thou  liadst : those  lonely  looltes 
and  bllncks  are  all  areare. 

Tnrberville. 


Hit  lordes  ahepe,  his  nete,  and  his  delrie. 

His  swine,  his  lion,  bis  store,  snd  his  pultrie, 

Were  holly  in  this  rrves  governing, 

And  by  hh  covenant  vave  lie  rekening, 

Sin  that  his  lord  was  twenty  yere  of  age  ; 

Tbrr  coude  no  man  bring  him  in  arerage. 

Chancer.  The  Prologise,  r.  L p.  25. 

Sclde  fallep  Jw  servant,  so  depe  in  arrirages 

A*  dn  je  rryve  ye  conterroller.  jst  rekene  mot  and  aroante 

Of  al  )>at  Jei  haven  haild. 

The  Vision  of  Petrs  Plamhman,  p.  199. 

As  the  lieutenant  returned  with  a great  bootie  to  the  ran* nil, 
one  Atlirnagoroa  a captain  under  the  king,  charged  upon  the  tail* 
of  the  arriergard , disordered  the  hindmost,  and  impeached  their 
passage  over  the  river. 

Holland s Ltvy. 

[Cato]  rode  himself*  to  the  second  legion  which  was  in  the 
arrerm  ard  for  supply,  and  commaunded  to  advance  the  standard! 
and  ensign**  before  him,  to  march  apace,  and  to  approach  the 
camp  of  the  enemies  for  to  give  an  assault 

Holland 's  Liny. 

For  they  being  always  accustomed  to  pay  their  yearly  rent  as  it 
went  before,  by  the  help  of  the  rest  of  th*  years  that  followed 
after;  perceiving  now  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
arrearages  of  the  rent  clue  to  the  Commonweal,  and  seeing  no 
other  remedy,  they  prayed  him  to  take  a piece  of  money,  and  to 
leave  the  bargain. 

North's  Plutarch. 

And  thus  dividing  of  my  fatal  hours. 

The  payments  of  my  love,  I read,  and  cross. 
Subtracting,  set  my  sweets  into  my  sours. 

My  joy’s  arreuragr  leads  me  to  my  loos. 

I >r  ay  ton's  Ideas. 

Larch  avt.  All  these  hare  serv’d  against  the  beretkk* 

And  therefore  beg  your  grace  you  would  remember 
Their  wounds,  and  lost  arrears. 

Dryden’s  Duke  of  Guise. 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  supposing  the  wicked  should  feel 
the  utmost  severity  of  civil  laws,  yet  there  remains  in  another 
world  a dreadful  arrear  of  misery  to  be  endured  as  their  just  and 
full  recompcnre. 

Bates.  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
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ARREAR.  Well,  I may  make  my  will  in  peace  and  die, 

For  not  one  ward  in  man's  arrear*  ain  I, 

ARREST.  To  drop  a dear  dispute  I was  unable 

y > Er'n  tho*  the  Pope  himself  bad  sat  at  table. 

Pep*.  The  Wife  *f  Bath. 

For  much  I dread  dnr  payment  by  the  Greeks 
Of  yesterday's  arrear,  since  yonder  chief, 

Inactive  nuw,  will,  likeliest,  feel  attain 
Hb  thirst  for  battle  and  rejoin  the  fight, 

Courper's  Iliad,  hook  xiii.  p.  241. 

ARRE'CT,  v.  l Arrigo,  arrectum,  to  set  up,  to 
Arrect,  adj.  ) raise. 

Princes  most  pusant  of  hygh  pnvcinioenee 
Renowned  lady  abone  the  sterry  heuyn 
All  other  tnuuicendvnjr  of  very  congruence 
Madam  repent  of  the  science*  senyn 
To  whose  aatate  all  noblcnease  moat  lenen 
My  supplicarion  to  you  I arreete. 

Shelton'*  Poem*,  p.  237. 

ARRE'PTION,  arripio,  arreptus,  from  ad;  and 
rapio,  to  seize,  to  snatch. 

Thb  arrrpfion  was  sudden ; yet  Elisha  sees  both  the  chsrriot, 
and  the  horses  and  the  ascent 

Bp.  Halt’*  Contemplation*. 

ARREPTITIOU 8,  arrettizio,  It.  from  urreptitius, 
from  arreptus.  Menage. 

Arreptitius,  qui  urriplt,  vel  nrripitur,  sicut  dsmo- 
niacus,  et  arreptitia  dicetur  daemoniaca.  I>u  Cange. 
Mad,  erackb  rained. 

They  stick  not  to  term  their  predictions  of  Chrbt  to  be  mere 
mock  oracles,  and  odd  arreptitiou* , fnuitiek  extra  vacancies. 

IloueW*  Letter*. 


ARRE'ST,  r.  \ Arrcstare,  Ital.  Arrester,  Fr. 
Arrest.  n.  / Arestieren,  Ger. 

To  8 top,  to  stay,  to  retain,  to  detain,  to  seize,  to 
apprehend,  from  the  A.  S.  res  tan,  to  rest,  to  be  or  put 
at  rest,  to  quiet,  to  still. 

And  forth  ire  rldea  a litd  more  than  pas, 

Unto  the  watering  of  Srint  Thomas  : 

And  ther  our  ho»rc  began  hi*  hors  arest. 

And  saide  ; loixlex,  herkenrth  if  you  lest 

Chancer.  The  Prologue,  r.  ».  p.  34. 

This  fals  knight  in  hb  degree 
Arested  was,  and  put  in  ludde. 

Germer.  Con.  A.  kook  iL 

Now  in  the  meane  season,  did  master  TVrell  ride  to  London, 
and  founde  y*  meanea  that  the  Cardinal  sent  downs  dortour 
Capon,  aod  a sergeant  of  armes,  called  GybsO,  which  did  amt 
mee  in  the  cniuroutc,  for  to  appere  before  your  graces  connsell. 

Barnet. 

He  [Richarde  the  First]  returned  again?  into  England,  and 
landed  at  Sandwichc,  and  so  came  to  London,  where,  when  be 
had  arr*ted  him  a little  while,  he  then  made  with  a ccrtciue  num- 
ber of  knigktes  to  Notingfaam,  and  waooe  the  caste  11  by  force. 

Grafton,  v.  L 

And  t re  weir  it  sit  wet  to  be  so. 

That  bachelert  have  often  peine  and  wo : 

On  brotel  ground  they  bilde,  and  bmlclncsse 
They  finden,  whan  they  wenen  sikcrncsse  i 
They  lire  but  as  a bird  or  as  a bestr, 

In  libertec  and  under  non  areste- 

Chaucer.  The  Marc  ha  nit*  Tate,  r.  L p.  374. 

Sones  quay  be  ich  was  yherborwed.  w«  an  hep  of  chapmen 
arus  and  rifled  here  males,  wenne  J>el  a retie  were. 

The  Virion  of  Petr*  Ploohman,  p.  99. 

And  by  the  wellc,  adoun  she  gtui  her  drew 
Alas,  than  comctb  a wild  Uonesse 
Out  of  the  wodc,  withouten  more  arrest 
With  blody  mouth. 

Chaucer.  The  Legend  of  Good  Women , fol,  201,  c.  4. 


Consent  to  pay  thee  that  I nener  had 
Arrest  roc  foolish  fellow  if  tlum  dar* at 

Shakespeare’s  Comedy  of  Errors , fol.  93. 

Kite. If  you  proue  it,  lie  repay  it  backe, 

Or  yield  vp  Aquitaine. 

Priw.  We  arrest  your  word. 

Shakrsprarr’*  love's  Labour’*  Lott,  fol.  127. 

Then  by  my  honesty  lie  shall  briefly  make  bis  arrest  in  the  yard, 
in  despight  of  hb  wonderfull  birth  and  famous  adventures. 

Shelton’*  Tran*.  Do*  Quir.  cd.  1652. 
No  more  a lover  but  a mortal  foe, 

I seek  her  life  (fur  love  b none  below;) 

As  often  as  my  dogs  with  better  speed 
Arrest  her  flight  b she  to  death  decreed. 

Dry  den's  Fakirs. 

Well  skill’d  was  be 

To  rouse  and  with  unerring  aim  arrest 

All  savage  kinds  that  haunt  the  mountain  wilds. 

C our  per*  Iliad,  book  v.  p.  74. 

Thus  shall  the  suns  of  science  sink  away. 

And  thus  of  beauty  fade  llw  fairrst  flower. 

For  where's  the  giant  who  to  time  shall  say, 

Destructive  tyrant,  1 arrest  thy  power. 

U 'at cot.  To  njr  Candle. 

Arrest,  in  Common  Law,  is  defined  to  be  the  execu- 
tion of  the  command  of  some  court  of  record,  or  officer 
of  justice,  by  which  a man's  person  is  constrained  or 
imprisoned.  This,  however,  is  correct  only  as  to  ar- 
rests in  civil  cases.  In  criminal  coses  of  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  private  persons  may 
arrest  without  warrant  or  precept,  lly  51  Geo.  III. 
c.  124,  § 3,  no  person  can  be  arrested  or  held  to 
ball  upon  process,  unless  the  cause  of  action  be  46 15. 
or  upwards,  except  upon  bills  of  exchange.  When  a 
person  has  committed  treason  or  felony,  doors  may  be 
broken  and  an  entrance  forced  ; but  not  in  civil  cases, 
except  it  be  in  pursuit  of  one  arrested. 

Arrest  of  Judgment,  is  to  shew  cause  why  judgment 
should  be  stayed,  notwithstanding  a verdict  given. 

AR RETON,  or  Atbxrtom,  in  the  south  east  half 
hundred  of  east  Medina  liberty,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
county  of  Southampton  ; a discharged  Vicarage, 
valued  in  the  Kings  Books  at  j£21.  ; Patron,  J. 
Fleming,  Esq.  The  resident  population  of  this  parish 
in  1801,  was  1374.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish 
rates  in  1803,  was  j67SO-  19*-  6d.,  at  2s.  5 d.  in  the 
pound.  It  is  3 miles  S.  E.  from  Newport. 

A BRIDE,  adrideo,  to  smile  upon,  from  ad,  and 
rideo  j which  is  of  unsettled  etymology. 

To  wear  a smiling  or  pleasing  aspect ; to  please,  to 
gratify. 

Fast.  'Fore  heavens,  hi*  humour  arridt*  me  exceedingly. 

CAR.  Arride*  you  ? 

Fast.  1,  please*  me  (a  pox  oa’t)  1 am  no  haunted  at  the  court, 
and  at  my  lodging,  with  your  refined  cboise  spirits,  that  it  makc& 
me  cleone  of  another  garbe,  another  aheafe,  I know  not  bow  ! 1 

cannot  frame  mee  to  your  bank  vulgar  phrase,  ’da  against  my 
grain*. 

B.  Junta*.  Every  Man  out  of  hi*  Humour. 

Hko.  I made  thb  ditty,  and  the  note  to  it,  upon  a kiste  that  my 
honor  gave  me ; how  like  you  it,  sir  ? 

Amo.  A pretty  ayre ; in  general),  1 like  it  well : but  in  particu- 
lar, your  long  die-note  did  arride  me  most,  but  it  was  somewhat 
too  long. 

Ben.  Jonson’s  Cynthia’s  Bevels. 

ARRIEGE,  a river  of  France,  which  rises  among 
the  Pyrennecs  in  the  county  of  Foix,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  Garonne.  It  is  navigable  as  high  as 
Saverdun,  and  gold  has  been  found  in  several  parts  of 
it,  near  Pamicrs.  This  river  gives  its  name  to  a 


ARREST. 

ARRIEGE. 
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ARR1EGE.  department,  which  includes  the  ancient  governments 
— of  Folx,  Conserans,  and  a portion  of  Languedoc.  The 

ARRIVE,  population  of  this  deportment  is  ubout  '222,000,  and  it 
‘'"“■"V"*'  contains  a superficies  of 244  square  leagues.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Foix,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment, St.  Girons,  Pamiers,  Ax,  Tarascon,  and 
Mirepoix.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  wild  and 
mountainous,  and  chiefly  occupied  in  pasture.  The 
com  which  it  grows  is  not  sufficient  for  its  home 
consumption.  But  its  mines  are  productive  j and  it 
is  principally  in  iron,  turpentine,  pilch,  cork,  resin, 
and  other  natural  produce  of  that  kind,  that  its  trade 
consists. 

ARRINGTON,  (anciently  Erminton,)  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Wetherley,  county  of  Cambridge  ; a vicarage, 
valued  in  the  King’s  books  at  £7.  6s.  3d. ; Patron, 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  resident  population 
of  this  parish  in  1SOI,  was  190.  The  money  raised 
by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was  d£95.  4s.  6 \d.,  at 
3*.  fid.  in  the  pound.  It  is  5$  miles  S.  E.  from  Caxton. 
The  Petty  Sessions  are  holden  here. 

ARRTVE,  A Arrivare,  It.  Ariver,  Fr.  com- 

Akbi'val,  > monly  derived  from  the  unused  Lat. 

Ahri'vanck.  j adripare,  that  is  ad  ripam  appellere, 
to  come  to  a bank,  or  shore,  venire  alia  riva.  But 
prohably  the  It.  arrivare,  the  Fr.  ariver,  the  English 
arrive,  have  the  same  origin  as  the  Latin,  derivo,-are, 
the  It.  derivore,  the  Fr.  deliver,  the  English  derive, 
viz.  from  the  Latin  rivus,  the  Greek  P««,  to  flow. 
Arrive  and  derive  may  then  be  considered  as  much  in 
opposition  as  ascend  and  descend. 

Exsequebatur  inde  qiue  solcnnis  dcrivatio  esset. 
Liv.  1.  v.  c.  15. 

Then  went  he  on  still,  and  shewed  what  was  the 
solemn  and  right  manner  of  deriving  the  water. 
Holland's  Transl. 

Arrive  will  then  mean  to  flow  to,  to  sail  to j and 
more  generally  to  route  to,  to  reach,  to  attain, 
be  fer^C  jrr  be  hiulde  emperoor  y be 
Mid  gm  o»t  be  wende  bate  to  Mi  loade, 

Ahoutr  Sou^HamlO  lie  a ryuerie  teb  vuderxtonde. 
bo  kynp  Ouyder  ndrfjet,  f>it  heo  a riuede  J>etT, 

Ifyra  1cm;  mid  yx  o*t  er  be  at  beta  were. 

R.  Giotu  ctfrr,  p.  62. 

Whu  he  had  regned  fourr  ye re,  one  ryurd  vpoo  his  right, 

A duke  of  Danmark,  Krbriht  he  higbt. 

R.  Brunnt , p.  10. 

yiae  nine  nrhipjw*  gsn  ride  )wr  wyld  wynd  fsra  driar, 

y«i  ne  wixt  to  what  uLcte,  nr  what  hauro  in  to  riue. 

Id.  p.  149. 

The  6 ft  sorow  her  after  com,  u-han  William  conqueroure, 

^at  aryued  on  fit  load,  Harald  he  alouh  In  ttoure. 

Id.  p.  B. 

O wide  of  life  to  hem  that  go  or  ride 
Haora  after  tcmpent  surest  up  to  fine 
On  me  bane  tnercie  for  thy  ioyes  fine. 

Ckaucer.  Balade  of  our  I.adir,  fnl.  330.  C.  I . 
Tho  taw  I eke  all  the  arinaile 
That  Eneas  had  made  in  Italic 
And  with  king  Latin  his  Create. 

C kaue.tr.  Fame , book  L fol.  277.  C.  2. 
But  after  that,  as  it  be  sbnldr. 

Fro  them  he  goth  toward  Italye 
By  ship,  and  there  his  arrimayU 
Hath  take,  and  sbopc  hyrn  for  to  ride. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  book  It. 
And  forth  be  goth,  as  nought  ne  were 
To  Troie,  and  was  the  Irate  there, 

Whtcbe  loodeth,  and  toke  arriuaiU. 

Id.  n. 


The  first  [opinion]  is  that  of  Aristotle,  drawn  from  the  incre-  ARRIVE, 
rnent  and  gestation  of  this  animal  (the  doer)  that  is,  its  sudden  — 
arrivmmee  into  growth  and  maturity,  and  the  small  time  of  its  re-  ARRO- 

maindcr  in  the  womb.  ti \ flu 

Broun'*  Vulgar  Errora.  ^ _ i 

———Who  shall  sprrad  his  aerie  flight 
Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  be  arrive 
The  happy  ile. 

Milton  $ Par.  IauI,  lxtok  ii. 

.Eneas  upon  like  misfortune,  haring  fled  his  countrey,  yet 
aspiring  by  the  fatal]  direction  of  the  de*tinie*  to  greater  aJTxire», 
came  first  into  Mncedonic,  and  after  into  Sicilie,  seeking  an  abid- 
ing place  ; and  sailing  with  a fleet  from  Sicilic,  arrived  at  length, 
and  landed  in  the  countrey  of  Laurentum. 

Holland ‘ a l Ary. 

When  we  act  prudently,  we  hare  no  reason  to  be  disheartened  , 
because,  haring  good  intention*,  and  using  fit  means,  and  baring 
done  our  best,  as  no  deserved  blame,  so  no  considerable  damage 
can  arrive  to  us. 

Harrou't  Sermon*. 

It  is  a wonderful  thing,  and  worthy  the  obsereatioa,  in  flesh- 
flies,  tluU  a fly-maggot,  in  five  days’  space  after  it  is  hatched, 
arrive t at  its  full  growth  and  perfect  magnitude. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Two  friends,  or  brothers,  with  devout  intent. 

On  aoine  far  pilgrimage  together  went. 

It  happen'd  so  that  when  the  sun  was  down. 

They  just  arriv’d  by  twilight  at  a town. 

1 try  den*  Fail**. 

Alpii.  Our  watchmen,  from  the  low’n,  with  longing  ryes 
Expect  bis  swift  arrival. 

Dryden'e  Spoon  k Fryar. 

Not  that  any  man  ever  satisfied  himself  in  the  principles  of  in- 
fidelity, or  was  able  to  arrive  to  a steady  and  unsbakm  persuasion 
of  the  truth  of  them,  ao  as  not  vehemently  to  doubt  and  fear  the 
contrary. 

Tilhtoan'i  Sermons. 

In  tbc  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  James,  we  find 
frequent  mention  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  in  terms  which,  like 
those  of  the  text,  may  at  first  seem  to  imply  an  expectation  in 
those  writers  of  his  speedy  arrival. 

Hartley'/  Srrmont. 

AURORA,  1.  major  or  cfuitaro,  a Spanish  measure 
for  wine,  brandy,  and  honey.  1 =8  azumbres=32 
quart illos= 905*5  arroba  menor’s,  used  for  measur- 
ing 011  = 626  8 cubic  inches  of  Paris  measure.  At 
Malaga  it  is  equal  79-1  cubic  inches,  Paris  measure. 

2.  A Spanish  weight=25lb.  avoirdupois. 

ARROE,  a small  but  fruitful  island  in  the  Baltic, 
containing  three  parishes  and  a population  of  about 
7500.  It  is  situated  to  the  S.  W.  ofFunen.  Long.  10° 

20'  E.  Lat.  54°  53'  N. 

Arrok,  a cluster  of  small  islands  in  the  Red  Sea  ; 
they  consist  of  one  large  and  five  small  islands. 

A'llROGATK,  \ Arrogo,  arrogntum,  from  ad, 

A'rhooance,  land  rogo  > from  Optfpa,  to  stretch 

A'rrogaxcy,  1 out,  to  reach  after,  to  seek  after. 

A'rrogavt,  > To  seek  after,  ask,  require, 

A'mocantlt,  1 claim,  deinund. 

Arroga'tion,  1 Arrogant  ; what  arrogates  too 

A'rrogativk.  j much  ; makes  unjust  pretensions  ; 


A'brooavct,  f out,  to  reach  after,  to  seek  after. 
A'rrogaxt,  > To  seek  after,  ask,  require, 
A'rrocanti.y,  I claim,  deinund. 

Arroga'tion,  1 Arrogant  ; what  arrogates  too 
A'rrogativk.  j much  ; makes  unjust  pretensions  ; 
undue  demunds. 

This  place  [Math.xri.]  the  bysbops  ft  priestr*  not  vnderxUndyng, 
doe  arrogate  vnto  UWwInes  some  thyng  of  the  PhariwU  pride : 
forasmuch  u they  ihiiike  they  may  condemne  inoocentes,  or  rr- 
lciute  sinners. 

Am  Epitome  of  Earned  a Horkea,  fol.  371- 
But  for  ye  sprkrn  of  swicbe  gentJUnesxe, 

Ax  i»  descended  out  of  obi  rirbrwe. 

That  iberfbre  xhullcn  ye  he  gentilmen ; 

Swirhc  arrogance  n’is  ant  worth  an  hen. 

Chaucer.  The  Wifaf  Bathea  Tale , ».  L p 2*1 
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ARRO-  If  a wise  mft  we!  warned,  nduiaedly  will  way  the  sentence,  he 
GATE.  shall  find  tlie  hole  boke  nothing  els,  but  faltbcd  voder  pretest  of 
■ _ — y - playnetae,  cruel  tie  mder  the  cloke  of  pietie,  sediciO  ruder  the 
colour  of  counsayl,  proud  arroganeie  midcr  y*  name  of  •appli- 
cation. 

Sir  Thor.  Stare' t f Tories,  fol.  290.  C.  1. 

Arrogant  is  he  that  tiiinkrth  that  be  hath  those  bouotees  in  Mm, 
that  be  hath  not,  or  weneth  that  he  ahuhle  hare  hem  by  kia  de- 
serving, or  ellea  that  demetb  that  be  be  that  be  ia  not. 

Chaucer.  The  ftriWW  Tale,  r.  ii.  p.  312. 

Which  for  none  other  purpose  exalt  eehe  of  tb«  for  their  part 
the  dirnitie  of  their  own  apostle,  bot  because  tbemael/ea  would  be 
bad  in  greater  estimacion,  iudging  in  lliia  euen  as  foolishly  of 
thcaclf , aa  of  them  in  whoac  bcbalfe  they  doe  arrogantly  bragge 
and  crake. 

TdaU.  1 Corin.  c.  4. 

To  be  aaaured  of  our  a*l  nation,  S.  Anguatine  aaitbe,  it  ia  no  ar- 
mgantr  stouteneaae  t it  ia  our  faith,  it  ia  no  pride  ; U ia  deuotion, 
it  ia  no  presumption  : it  ia  Goddea  promiaae. 

detect  t Defence  of  tkt  Apologie. 

Where  aball  the  Mood  of  those  millions  of  aoula,  which  mis- 
carried through  thia  arrogant  usurpation,  be  required,  but  at  thoac 
hands,  who  would  rather  cboae  Use  world  should  perish,  than 
their  crest  should  fall  ? 

Bp.  Halt 9 Peace  Maker. 


equiponderant,  that  my  impatience  to  try  the  event  of  my  first 
performance  will  not  suffer  nse  to  attend  any  longer  to  the  trepi- 
dations of  the  balance.  Rambler,  No.  1. 


ARRf>- 

GATEL 


■ Pride  bath  no  other  gta 


To  show  itselfir,  but  pride  for  supple  knees 
Peed*  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Skaktspeare' s Troylus  and  Crettida,  fol.  92. 

Had  we  not  good  warrant  for  so  high  a challenge,  it  could  be 
no  less  than  a blasphemous  arrogance,  to  lay  claim  to  the  royal 
Mood  of  heaven. 

Bp.  Hair 9 CkrUt  Statical. 

According  to  Chryaostomr,  die  sequel  of  riche*  ia  pride,  riot, 
intemperance,  amgancy,  fury,  and  all  irrational  courses. 

Barton' 9 Anatomy  oj  Melanekoly. 

To  exclude  all  power  of  denlall,  seeror*  an  arrogancy , least  of 
all  becamming  those  who  pretend  to  make  their  addresses  in  an 
humble  and  kryall  way  of  petitioning. 

Ktkun  flaji/ike. 

Nut  seeing  humility  and  self  deny&l,  and  acknowledgement  of 
their  own  unwortliinew  of  such  things  as  they  aimed  at,  nor  mor- 
tification, not  of  (he  body  (for  that’s  sufficiently  insisted  upon)  but 
of  the  more  spiritual  arrogance  life  of  the  soul,  that  subtill  ascrib- 
ing that  to  oarsrlrcs  that  ia  God’s,  for  all  is  God'a. 

Hater  annexed  to  More’s  Poems. 

The  particulars  of  this  new  orrogation  of  Rome  are  so  many,  that 
they  cannot  be  pent  up  in  a strait  room.  1 only  instance  in  some 
few.  The  Pope’s  infallibility  of  judgment. 

Halt 9 Polemical  Works. 


—Till  one  shall  rise 


Of  proud  ambitious  heart,  who  not  content 
With  fair  equalitie,  fraternal  state. 

Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserv'd 
Over  bia  brethren,  atul  quite  dispossess 
Concord  and  law  of  nature  from  the  earth. 

MUtom' 9 Par.  Lot,  book  xii. 

These  the  common  people  of  wit  blow  up  with  their  brent b of 
praise,  and  honour  with  the  sacred  name  of  poets  : to  which,  as  I 
believe,  they  can  never  have  any  just  daime,  so  shall  I not  dare 
by  this  essay  to  My  any  title,  since  more  sweate  and  oyle  he  must 
spend  who  aball  art  agate  so  excellent  attribute. 

Hahingtan.  Tkt  Author. 

It  had  perhaps  been  easie  enough  for  me  to  hare  arrogated  more 
to  myself  than  was  my  due  in  the  writing  of  this  play. 

Dry  den' 9 Pref  to  Tempest. 

The  half- lettered  are  forward,  and  arrogate  to  tltemsdrct  what 
a modest  studious  man  dare*  not,  tbo'  he  know*  incur. 

Wollaston's  Religion  of  A ’a tore. 

I*  it  not  monstrous  arrogance  fur  ua,  in  derogation  to  his  will, 
to  pretend  giving  Mw,  or  picking  a station  to  oursdves. 

Barrow' 9 Sermons. 

Wheihrr  my  expectations  are  most  fixed  on  pardon  or  praise, 
I think  it  not  necessary  to  discover : for  having  accurately  weighed 
the  reasons  for  arrogance  and  submission,  I find  them  ao  nearly 


Arrogance  ia  always  offensive  ; because  in  demanding  more  ARROW, 
than  its  due  (for  thia  meaning  appear*  in  the  etymology  of  the  v ~ v ■ J 
word)  it  manifests  a petulant  and  injurious  disposition,  that  dis- 
dains to  be  controlled  by  good  breeding  or  any  other  restraint 
Beattie  9 Moral  Science. 

ARROO,  or  ARRAU  ISLES.  See  Aunt'. 

ARROTINO,  L\  in  Sculpture,  is  a celebrated  statue 
in  the  gallery  of  the  great  duke  of  Florence.  It  re- 
presents an  old  man  resting  upon  one  knee,  and 
whetting  a knife  upon  a stone,  with  his  head  in  an  at- 
titude of  listening,  as  if  cautious  not  to  be  observed. 

The  head  and  hair  of  this  statue  hare  been  much 
admired. 

A'RROW,  l A-S.  arwe,  from  firr.  nrwinn.  to  pre- 
A'bhowy.  J pare,  to  make  ready,  to  dress;  q.  d. 
prepared  for  battle.  Skinner. 

Applied  to  any  material. 

Prepared,  dressed,  to  be  shot  from  a bow. 

Myd  arum  A myd  quarvle*  to  muehc  folk  first  me  alow, 

And  •cj’Jw  with  sperrs  amytnn  a drum,  )nt  dm!  was  ynow. 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  48. 

A shefr  of  peacock  amen  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily. 

Wei  coude  lie  drcaae  his  takel  yrmanlv  . 

His  a run  drouped  not  with  firthem  love, 

And  in  his  band  he  ban*  a migbtv  bowe. 

Chaucer.  T^ke  Prologue,  vL  p.  5. 

And  ten  broad  arrows#  held  lie  there 
i If  which  flue  in  his  bond  were 
But  they  were  shauen  well  and  dight 
Nocked  and  fathered  a right. 

Id.  Roman!  of  the  Rase,  fol.  120.  C.  3. 

And  this  (bow)  bent  be  close  laid  do  woe  and  bad  his  souIdKrs 
hold 

Their  shields  before  him  ; leat  the  Greekca  (discerning  him) 
ahulde  rise 

In  tumults,  ere  the  Spartan  king  could  be  bia  arrnwes  prize. 

Mean*  space,  with  all  bia  care  he  ebus’d,  and  from  bb  quiver 
drew 

An  arrow,  tethered  best  for  flight,  and  vvt  that  never  flew ; 

Strong  1 traded  and  most  apt  to  pierce  ; then  lookr  he  up  his  bow. 

And  nockt  hb  shaft ; the  ground  whence  all  their  future  griefe 
did  grow. 

Ckapman's  Homer' 9 Iliad,  liook  ir. 

Thb,  by  the  Greeks  unseen,  the  warrler  bends. 

Screen’d  by  the  shields  of  hb  surrounding  friends, 

There  meditates  the  mark ; and  couching  low. 

Fits  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-strung  bow. 

One  from  a hundred  feather’d  deaths  be  choae, 

Fated  to  wound,  and  cause  of  future  woe*. 

Pope's  Homer's  JHad,  book  iv. 

My  arrow r# 

Too  slightly  tlmbrrd  for  so  loud  a winde, 

Would  liaiie  rrucrtrd  to  my  bow  againc, 

And  not  where  1 had  aim’d  them. 

Skahtrpe are's  Hasnlet,  fol,  275. 

This  county,  in  fashion,  is  like  a bended  bowe,  the  sea  making 
the  back,  the  river*  Wolland  and  Humber  the  two  horns  tiwreof, 
while  Trent  hangetb  down  from  the  latter  like  a broken  string,  as 
being  somewhat  the  shortest  . auch  persecute  the  metaphor  too 
much,  who  compare  the  river  Witham  (whose  currant  is  crooked) 
into  the  arrow  crossing  the  middle  thereof. 

Fuller's  Worthies.  IJncolntkire. 


■ For  thb  day  will  pour  down, 


If  1 conjecture  aught,  no  drilling  shnw'r. 

But  ratling  storm  of  arrows  barb'd  with  fire. 

Milton's  Par,  Lost,  book  vl. 
Mean  time  the  virrin-huntrcaa  was  not  slow 
T expel  the  shaft  from  her  contracted  how  : 

Beneath  bb  ear  the  faatned  arrow  stood. 

And  from  the  wound  appear’d  the  trickling  hlood. 

Drydeu’s  Fables. 
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ARROW.  — - Aj  tbe  fcuth’rv  nw*» 

" Fail  frequent,  on  some  wint'ry  d«jr,  when  Jore 

ARSE*  I lath  rla’n  to  abed  them  on  the  race  of  min, 

SAL  Ami  show  hia  arrowy  storva. 

. ' Cowptr'i  Hind,  book  XU. 

Arrow,  in  Alccster  division,  in  the  hundred  of 
Barlichway,  county  of  Warwick,  in  the  parish  of 
Arrow,  a Rectory  valued  in  the  King’s  Books  at 
£10,  lOa.  7 |d. ; Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 
The  resident  population  of  this  hamlet,  in  1801,  was 
445.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish  rates  iu  1803, 
was  .£345.  12*.  l£ri,  at  6*.  in  the  pound.  It  is  1 
mile  S.  W.  from  Alcester. 

Arrow-grass.  See  Triolochin. 

Arrow-head.  See  Sagittaria. 

Arrow-root.  See  Maranta, 

ARROWAUKS,  ARUACS,  or  ARAIJACS,  are  a 
distinct  race  of  people  who  live  on  the  Atlantic,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Orinooko  and  Cape  Nassau, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  West  India  islands.  For  an  ac- 
count of  their  manners  and  institutions,  see  Edwards’s 
History  of  the  West  Indies,  vol.  i.  60.  and  Sled  man’s 
Narrative  of  a V oy age  to  Surinam. 

ARRU, or  ARRAU,  (Arroo,  Aaou.)  islands;  live 
small  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Puptia,  or  New 
Guinea.  7°  S.lat.  135°  E.  long.  They  arc  principally 
remarkable  as  being  the  place  where  the  birds  of  Pa- 
radise, (or  manuk  dewata's,  i.  e.  divine  birds,)  are 
principally  found.  Some,  if  not  all  the  species  ot 
that  remarkable  family,  breed  in  Papua,  and  migrate 
with  the  western  monsoon  to  the  Arru  Isles,  where 
they  remain  during  the  whole  of  the  dry  season.  Sago, 
the  dried  pulp  of  the  Sagus,  or  Gnmutus,  Rumphii, 
is  the  chief  produce  of  these  islands.  The  natives  are 
negroes  and  quite  uncivilized  ; they  mukc  frequent 
incursions  on  their  neighbours  the  Papuans.  See  For- 
rest’s loyage  to  New  Guinea.  Valentyn’s  Outl en  Nieuw 
oost-Ind&n.  Buffon,  Hist,  des  Oiseanx,  ed.  de  Sonnini, 
p.  345,  &c. 

ARSACIDJi,  the  name  given  to  the  kings  of  Par- 
thia,  from  Arsaces,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy. 
Blair  dates  his  death  at  245  a.  c.  and  his  dynasty  con- 
tinued till  a.  n.  229. 

ARSANE,  a town  of  Palestine,  in  which  Asa  king 
of  Israel  was  buried,  according  to  Josephus.  Antiq. 
viii.  6. 

ATtSENAL,  a word  of  unsettled  etymology.  Ju- 
nius conjectures  that  it  is  contracted  from  the  It.  arce 
navale.  "An  armoury,  a store-house  of  armour;  artil- 
lery, shipping  or  ships.”  Cotgrave. 


This  L.  Quintiiu,  tbe  only  hope  of  the  Roman*,  the  man  who 
him  to  urt  upright  theire  empire  now  distressed,  occupied  then  n 
piece  of  grtmadi  to  the  quaotitie  of  some  foore  acres,  called  to 
tbi*  day  Quint  ia  prate,  i.  c.  Quintiu*  hU  menddowes,  on  the  other 
aide  of’  tbe  Tybcr,  over  against  that  very  place  where  now  the 
anmatl  and  ship  dockes  are,  and  there  was  hre  found  digging  a 
ditch,  and  bearing  hard  on  hb  spade,  or  else  a plowing  tlie  ground, 
l wotc  not  whetlier,  but  busie  and  earnest  about  some  ruaticaU 
workc,  no  doubt  he  was.  Holland1 1 /Ary. 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair, 

Those  ancients,  whuae  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic. 

Shook  the  artmal  and  ftdrain'd  over  Greece 
To  Mace  don,  and  Artaxwira*  throne. 

Milton*  Par.  Rrf.  book  iv. 

His  wise  providence  hath  Dade  one  country  tbe  crane rv,  ano- 
ther the  cellar,  another  the  orchard,  another  the  ar*mal  of  their 
neighbours,  yea,  of  the  remotest  parts. 

Bp.  Hull.  Qua  Faditf  A Ctnsurt  a/ Trartl. 


By  thee  entrusted  with  supreme  command, 

When  thou  art  absent,  to  Fhakron's  port. 

Late  itrtrnal  of  Athens. 

Glover ' i Athenaid,  book  iv, 

ARSENIC,  is  one  of  the  brittle  metals,  and  it  is  so 
brittle,  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  powder  tinder  the 
hammer ; when  struck,  it  exhales  a powerful  odour 
resembling  garlick.  Its  fresh  fracture  is  bluish  grey 
to  silver  white,  and  brilliant ; but  by  exposure  to  the 
air  it  speedily  tarnishes,  and  becomes  black. 

It  occurs  chiefly  in  primitive  rocks,  not  forming 
veins,  but  frequently  accompanying  other  substances, 
particularly  the  ores  of  silver,  lead,  antimony,  nickel, 
and  cobalt. 

It  is  found  in  the  metallic  state,  sometimes  as  an 
oxide,  and  frequently  in  combination  with  sulphur. 
This  combination  is  known  under  the  names  of  orpi- 
ment  and  realgar. 

Arsenic  will  combine  with  most  of  the  metals,  and 
communicates  a white  stain  to  copper  when  heated  in 
contact  with  that  metal ; the  oxide  has  an  acrid  taste, 
and  is  highly  poisonous.  It  is  however  sometimes 
used  in  medicine,  in  dying,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass. 

Orpimcnt  and  realgar  are  used  almost  exclusively 
as  pigments ; but  in  China,  realgar  is  formed  into  ves- 
sels for  medical  purposes  : these  are  filled  with  some 
vegetable  acid,  which,  after  remaining  some  time  in 
them,  is  used  as  a remedy  in  certain  diseases. 

Arsenic  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen  in 
two  different  proportions  ; with  the  first  it  forms  an 
oxide,  with  the  second  an  acid.  In  its  acid  state  it 
combines  with  the  metallic  oxides,  and  produces  arse- 
niates  ; several  of  which  occur  naturally,  and  form  an 
interesting  class  of  minerals.  See  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy. 

Arsenic,  in  Pharmacy.  The  white  oxide  is  directed 
by  the  London  Pharmacopaeia,  to  be  sublimed,  after 
which  it  is  to  be  boiled  with  an  equal  weight  of  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  in  order  to  form  tbe  liquor  Arsenicalis, 
Fowler’s  Solution,  or  the  Tasteless  Ague  Drop.  This 
solution,  which  contains  one  grain  of  arsenic  in  two 
drains,  is  given  in  doses  of  a few  drops  in  intermittent 
fevers,  and  in  several  eruptive  diseases.  Great  caution 
is  necessary  in  the  exhibition  of  so  dangerous  a remedy. 
Arsenic  has  been  used  externally  in  cancer,  lupus,  &c. 
in  form  of  an  ointment.  For  an  account  of  poison  by 
arsenic,  the  reader  is  referred  to  art.  Poison. 

ARSHIN,  the  most  common  Russian  measure  of 
length=16  vershok=315  v*  Paris  lines.  It  is  also  a 
Chinese  measure,  but  1 Chinese  arshin =302  Paris 
lines.  3 arshins  = 1 fathom,  and  500  fathoms  =1 
verst. 

AUSON,  saddle-bow,  arcon  dc  la  selle.  Fr.  arci- 
one.  It.  Barb.  Lat.  arcio.  Thus  traced  by  Menage, 
arcus,  arcuus,  arcuo,  arcyo,  arcio,  arcione,  u\on, 
arson. 

Bctvixn  (he  saddle  and  tbe  anoint, 

Tbe  stroke  of  that  felon  glode  uduwn. 

Without™  went  or  wound. 

Guy  af  Warwick,  f»  f '.lli*,  r.  !j.  p.  81. 

Arson,  in  Law,  from  ardeo,  I burn  ; signifies  the 
act  of  wilfully  setting  fire  to  a house  or  other  pro- 
perty, belonging  to  others.  If  the  house  be  a man’s 
own,  the  act  is  not  felony,  and  punishable  with  death, 
but  only  u great  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  pillory. 
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Lat.  ar8.  awo  riyv  apenje.  Apert/ 
propric  sit  fortitudo  ; manly 
strength  or  skill. 

Power,  ability,  skill,  science, 
cunning. 

* Artifice  is  now  commonly 
applied  where  deception  is  in- 
tended. And 

Artful  where  an  evil  design 
is  imputed. 

Of  art e he  haul  }e  roalstric,  he  mad  a corucn  kyng 
In  CaaUfcrige  to  dergic,  or  hia  broker  were  kyng. 

Si)*en  waa  neuer  non  of  arte  »o  £at  aped, 

Ne  bifcn  hot  on,  bat  in  Cantehrigy*  red. 

H.  Brunne,  p.  336. 

In  fctawsbip  wel  eoude  she  laugbe  and  car  pc 
Of  remedies  of  lore  she  Knew  pardtaace. 

For  of  that  art*  she  enude  the  olde  dance. 

Chaucer.  The  Prologue,  f.  i.  p.  30. 

Of  hem  that  ben  artificer*, 

Whidtc  vtcti  craftes  and  misters, 

Whose  arte  ia  deped  mechaaike. 

Gower.  Can.  A.  book  vtt. 

And  as  vr  see  a thing  made  by  artifice  peri  she,  and  a natural  I 
thing  lost : 1 am  in  great  fcare,  that  after  my  death,  he  will  tnurne 
that  wav  that  hia  mother  hath  child ed  him,  and  not  aa  I liaue 
nourished  him.  The  Golden  Boo he. 

So  that  the  capiUrn  named  Zaunqua  waa  alayne  with  many 
other,  to  the  oombre  of  iriliM.  & above,  aa  wytaeaaytb  y* 
Freaslie  boke,  ouer  many  whicbe  were  there  taken  prisoners  of 
poore  men  and  artificers,  for  the  multitude  of  y*  gentylmeu  were 
rpon  the  erlya  partje.  Fabyass 

The  mindea  of  the  faithful  shal  be  more  rrfreahed,  Be  filled  ir* 
this  holsume  foodc,  thus  ministred  by  a simple  person,  then  if  y* 
auperstiriouse  Pharisev,  the  arrogant  philoaophier,  or  eloquent 
rhetorician,  would  for  the  aduauucyng  and  aeuing  forthe  of  ths- 
selfes  make  ento  the  people  an  artificial  ondon  or  sermon,  whichc 
they  had  diligently  studied,  & long  time  prouided  for  aforchand. 

Cdalt.  Mark , e.  6. 

The  sayde  authour  sayth  also  that  the  aforesaidr  Rosamond  had 
a little  coffer  scarcely  two  foote  long,  merocylowa  artificially 
wrought,  which  is  yet  1 sayth  he)  to  be  scene  there,  wherein 
granules  see  to  e to  fight,  beastes  do  startle  and  slirre,  and  fowlra 
Il'iyng  in  the  ayre,  "and  fishes  sw'uu  in  the  water,  without  any 
mannes  mouyog  or  helpe.  Grafton,  r.  L 

I manic  1 Ir  mutche,  that  M.  Harding  being  ao  great  so  artificer 
in  so  small  case*,  hnd  no  better  eie  to  bis  owuc  entrie. 

Jewel"  * Defence  ofiihe  Apologue. 

Adrinc,  the  emperor,  mortally  ssiviod  poet*,  and  painters,  and 
artificer s in  works,  wherein  he  had  a rein  to  excel. 

Bacon" t Essay  an  Easy. 

The  broad  circumference 

Hung  no  hia  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  view* 

At  evening  from  the  top  of  Frsolc, 

Or  la  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 

Rivera,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe. 

Milton's  Far.  Lost,  book  L 
Standing  on  slippers,  which  hia  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  throat  vpon  contrary  feete, 

Told  of  a many  thousand  warlike  French, 

That  were  embattiled,  and  rank'd  in  Kent. 

Another  leane,  vnwaah’d  artificer 

Cuts  off  Ida  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

Shakespeare's  King  John,  tal.  16. 

For  the  Ergaive  (that  ia  to  say,  Minerva, ) all  artisans  and  arti- 
ficers acknowledge  and  honour  their  patronesae,  and  not  fortune. 

Holland’*  Plutarch’ s .M era  is.  fol.  191 . 

But  amongst  all  other  things,  he  moat  wondered  at  the  infinite 
number  of  lights  and  torches  hanged  on  the  lop  of  the  bouse,  giv- 
ing light  m every  place,  so  artificially  set  and  ordered  by  devices, 
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some  round,  some  square  : that  it  was  tike  rarest  thing  to  behold 
that  eye  could  discern,  or  that  ever  books  could  mention. 

Pforth'i  Plat  arch. 


Studious  they  appear 

Of  arts  that  polish  life,  inventors  rare, 

I’nmiadful  of  their  maker,  though  his  Spirit 
Taught  them,  but  they  his  gifts  acknowledg'd  none. 

Milton's  Par.  last,  book  ti. 

And  Plato,  in  hia  Tlie*tetua,  noteth  wdl,  " That  particulars 
are  infinite,  and  tlu?  higher  generalities  give  no  suffirient  direc- 
tion ; and  that  the  pith  of  all  science*,  which  mnkrth  the  ar/sman 
differ  from  tbc  inexpert,  is  in  the  middle  propositions,  which  in 
every  particular  knowledge  are  taken  from  tradition  suad  expe- 
rience." 

Bacon.  Of  Learning. 

Tills,  my  lord,  b the  duchess  Bianca,  a wond'rous  sweet  pic- 
ture, if  you  will  observe  with  what  singularity  the  artsman  hath 
strove  to  set  forth  each  limb  in  rxquixilesl  proportion,  not  missing 
a hare.  Font s fan'i  Sacrifice. 

In  the  unity  of  time  you  find  them  so  scrupulous,  that  it  vet 
remains  a dispute  among  their  poets,  whether  the  artificial  day 
of  twelve  hours  more  or  leas,  hr  not  meant  by  Aristotle,  rather 
than  the  natural  one  of  twenty-four. 

J/ryiim's  Essay  on  DramaJich  Poesir. 

But  till  some  genius  as  universal  as  Aristotle,  shall  arise,  who 
can  penetrate  into  all  arts  and  sciences,  without  the  practice  of 
them,  I shall  think  it  reasonable  that  tbc  jadgtnent  of  an  artificer 
in  his  own  art , should  be  prefcrrable  to  tbe  opinion  of  another  man. 

Dry  dens  Pref.  to  All  for  Loot. 

Though  an  author's  natural  parts  may  make  bit  book  abound 
with  wit,  yet  without  the  help  of  art , he  will  acarrr  make  it  free 
from  faults. 

Boyle’s  Occasional  Reflections. 

For  though  he  were  too  artful  a writer  to  set  down  events  in 
exact  historical  order,  for  which  Lucan  is  justly  blam’d  ; ye*  are 
all  tbe  most  considerable  affairs  and  persons  of  Rome  compriz’d 
in  this  poem.  Dry  den's  Life  of  Virgil . 

The  art  of  the  most  skilful  painter  cannot  so  mingle  and  temper 
his  colours,  as  exact lv  to  imitate  or  counterfeit  the  native  ones  of 
the  flowers  of  vegetables. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

These,  and  such  an  these,  are  tbe  hopes  of  hypocrites,  which 
Job  elegantly  compares  to  the  spider's  web,  finely  and  artificially 
wrought,  but  miserably  thin  and  weak. 

TUlotson’s  Sermons. 

If  workmen  become  scarce,  the  manufacturer  gives  higher  wages, 
but  at  first  requires  on  encrrusc  of  labour ; and  this  is  willingly 
submitted  to  bv  the  artisan,  who  can  now  cat  and  drink  better, 
to  compensate  bis  additional  toil  aiul  fatigue. 

Hume's  Essays.  Of  Money. 

An  artful  pope  would  certainly  be  glad  to  furnish  a young  king 
with  artists  who  would  encourage  him  in  raising  shrines  and 
temples. 

Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 
No : we  are  polish'd  now '.  the  rural  law, 

Whom  once  her  virgin  modesty  and  grace. 

Her  artles*  manners,  ami  her  neat  attire, 

So  dignified,  that  she  waa  hardly  less 
Then  the  fair  shepherd***  of  old  romance, 

Is  seen  no  more.  CourpeP*  Task. 

Another  vice  of  age,  by  which  the  rising  generation  may  lie 
alienated  from  it,  U severity  and  censoriousncas,  that  gives  no 
allowance  to  the  failings  of  early  life,  that  expeets  artfulness  from 
childhood,  and  constancy  from  youth,  that  is  peremptory  in  every 
command,  and  inexorable  to  every  failure. 

The  Rambler. 

Who,  satisfied  with  only  pencil'd  semes, 

Prefer  to  the  performance  of  a God 
TV  inferior  wonders  of  an  artist's  hand  ? 

Lev  per' s Poems. 

They  were  plain  artless  men,  without  the  least  appearance  of 
enthusiasm  or  credulity  about  them,  and  rather  slow  than  forward 
to  believe  any  thing  extraordinary  and  out  of  the  common  course 
of  nature.  P or  tens'*  Lectures. 
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ART.  The  seducer  flattered  himself  that  our  Saviour,  indignant  si  the 
— doubts  which  he  artfully  expressed  of  his  being  the  son  of  God, 

ARTAX-  would  be  eager  to  give  him,  and  all  the  multitude  that  beheld 
ATV  them,  a most  convincing  proof  that  be  was  so. 

^ y ■ y Pert  rut' i Lectures. 

He  who  works  from  imagination — that  is,  be  who  cull*  from 
nature  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  her  productions — a distance 
here,  and  there  a fore-  ground,  combine*  them  artificially. 

Gilpin' i Tout  to  the  Lake t. 

Thus  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  save  a God 
Th*  incumbrance  of  his  own  concerns,  and  spare 
The  great  artificer  of  all  that  moves. 

The  strew  of  a continual  act,  the  pain 
Of  unremitted  vigilance  and  care. 

As  too  laborious  and  severe  a task. 

Camper's  Task. 

Oft  to  the  beech's  deep- embowering  shade 
Pensive  and  *ad  this  hapless  shepherd  stray'd ; 

There  told  in  art  Ires  verse  his  tender  pain 
To  echoing  hills  and  groves,  but  all  in  rain. 

Beattie' * Virgil,  past.  ii. 

Rise,  sons  of  harmony,  and  hail  the  mom. 

While  warbling  Lurk*  on  russet  pinions  float . 

Or  seek  at  noon  the  woodland  scenes  remote, 

Where  the  gay  linnets  carol  from  the  hill. 

O let  litem  ne’er  with  artificial  note. 

To  please  a tyrant,  strain  the  tittle  bill, 

But  sing  what  Heaven  inspires,  and  wonder  where  they  will. 

Beattie' t Minstrel. 

Most  art r require  long  study  and  application ; but  tltc  moat 
useful  art  of  all,  that  of  pleasing,  requires  only  the  deaire. 

CkrsterfieltF < Maxtu is. 

.irt  ran  never  give  the  rules  that  make  an  art.  This  Is,  ( be- 
lieve,  the  reason  why  artutt  in  general,  and  poets  principally, 
have  been  confined  in  so  narrow  a circle. 

Burke,  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

If  I waa  a philosopher,  says  Montaigne,  I would  naturalise  art, 
instead  of  arttliung  nature.  The  expression  is  odd,  hut  the  sense 
is  good. 

Haling  broke'*  Work*. 

ARTA,  or  I-mrta,  a town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Albania  j the  see  of  a Greek  archbishop,  near  a gulph 
to  which  it  gives  its  name.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
mostly  Christiana,  are  supposed  to  be  about  N. 

Lat.  ,19°  SHf.  E.  Long  31y  30 . litis  town  is  remark- 
able for  its  cathedral,  built  by  Michael  Dueas  Com- 
neno.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  which  is  said  to 
have  as  many  windows  as  there  are  days  in  the  year ; 
it  is  supported  by  above  300  marble  pillars. 

Arta,  a district  of  Albania,  of  which  the  chief 
town  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Ionian  sea.  It  is  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Atnbracta.  Its  population  hats  been 
estimated  at  30,000  souls.  It  is  placed  near  a river 
of  the  same  name,  anciently  Arachtus,  in  a tine  and 
fertile  country.  Its  trade  consists  principally  in  grain, 
wood,  oil,  tobacco,  wool,  and  cotton.  Vnudoncourt. 
Dr.  Holland's  7Ytif.  in  Albania . 

ARTABA,  an  ancient  measure  of  capacity,  used  by 
the  Egyptians  and  Persians.  The  Persian  nrtiba,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  was  bigger  than  the  Athenian 
medimnus,  by  three  chemises  ; train  which  it  would 
appear  to  have  contained  about  166lbs.  of  wine  or 
water,  and  136lbs.  of  wheat.  The  Egyptian  artaba 
was  less  than  the  Attic  medimnus,  and  held  about 
133  pounds  of  water,  and  about  lOOlbs.  of  wheat. 

ARTAXATA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  capital  of 
Armenia,  and  the  residence  of  the  Armenian  kings. 

It  was  situated  on  an  elbow  of  the  river  Arnes,  and 
was  considered  so  strong,  that  Lucullus,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Tigrancs,  thought  it  useless  to  besiege  it.  At 
a subsequent  period  it  was  called  Neronia,  in  honour 


of  Nero.  Its  ruins  are  shewn  at  a place  called  Ard-  ARTE. 

AftTPB  V 

ARTE,  the  adjective  artus,  says  Vossius,  denotes  v.  * ^ j 
the  same  as  ungustus,  i.  e.  narrow. 

To  narrow,  to  constrain,  to  force. 

And  oucr  nil  this,  full  mukel  more  he  thought 
What  for  to  speke,  and  what  to  bolden  time 
And  what  to  «r/m,  her  to  loue  be  sought 
And  on  a song  iui..ne  right  to  beginae. 

Chaucer,  Trail**,  book  i.  fol.  154.  c.  2. 

When  I was  yong  at  XVIII  year  of  age 
Lusty  and  light  desirous  of  pkaacaancc 
Approaching  on  full  sad  and  ripe  courage 
Loue  arttd  mee  to  doc  my  otarruauacc 
To  hks  estate. 

Id.  The  Court  of  Ijoue,  fol.  348  c.  4. 

ARTEDIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  umliellifcrous 
plants,  consisting  of  a single  species,  a native  of  the 
Levant. 

ARTEMISIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Syngenesia,  order  Polvgam ia  Super flua 

Generic  character.  Receptacle  nuked  or  subvillous ; 
pappus  none  ; calyx  imbricate,  with  rounded  connivent 
scales ; florets  of  the  ray  wanting. 

The  following  ore  the  most  important  species  of 
this  genus : — 

A.  Absinthium,  Common  Wormwood,  leaves  multi- 
partite, hoary  flowers  hemispherical,  peudulous  ; re- 
ceptacle hairy. 

This  well  known  plant  has  been  employed  in  medi- 
cine for  its  bitter  qualities,  which  reside  chiefly  in  its 
essential  oil.  The  subcarbonatc  of  potash  was  for- 
merly obtained  from  its  ashes,  whence  the  old  name 
of  salt  of  wormwood. 

A.  Abrotanum,  or  Southernwood,  is  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  it  is  a native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  A.  Maritima,  and  A.  (iallica,  (Sea 
Wormwood,)  were  formerly  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  A.  Absinthium.  The  seeds  of  the  A.  San- 
ionica,  or  Wormsecd,  have  long  been  a popular  remedy 
for  worms. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  Tartary  and  Siberia,  and 
the  seeds  are  brought  from  the  Levant 

ARTEMISIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a promon- 
tory of  Euhrea,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island, 
which  is  famous  for  the  great  naval  victory  gaiued  by 
the  Grecians  over  Xerxes. 

A ARTERY,  1 Apnjpta,  spiritus  semita  ; aro  to  to * 

ARTERIAL.  / aepa  Tijpetu. 

Vnhicrsall  plodding,  poysons  vp 

The  nimble  spirits  in  tlie  arteries: 

As  motion  and  long  daring  actioa  lyres 
The  siunowy  vigour  of  the  trauailer. 

Shakespeare's  lAtve' s Labour' s Lost,  fol.  135. 

As  for  the  bone,  or  rather  induration  of  tlie  root*  of  the  artcrtal 
rein,  nnd  great  artery,  which  is  thought  to  be  found  oody  in  the 
Iwnrt  »f  an  old  deer,  arid  therefore  becomes  more  precious  in  it* 
rarity,  it  is  often  found  in  deer,  much  under  thirty. 

Breton's  Vulgar  Errors. 

He  struggles,  sad  be  tears  my  aged  trunk 
With  holy  fury,  my  old  arteries  buret. 

Dryden's  (Edspnu. 

The  purple  mazes  of  the  veins  display'd, 

And  all  th'  arterial  pipes  in  ordcT  laid ; 

What  gave  the  bounding  current  to  the  hVood, 

And  to  and  fro  convey’d  the  irstiraa  flood. 

Blackmor*  s Creation. 

For  further  explanation  of  this  word,  see  Ana- 
tomy. 
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Ak  ARTHINfiWORTH,  in  the  hundred  of  Rothwcll, 
trr»DT*u”  county  of  Northampton ; a Rectory  valued  in  the 
_H  King's  Books  at  £ 12.  ‘is.  8 Jrf.;  Patron,  T.  Rokeby, 
ARTICLE.  Esq.  The  resident  population  of  this  pariah  in  1801, 
> was  ‘207.  The  money  raised  by  the  pariah  rates  in 
1803,  was  J0235.  18*.  Ad.,  at  3*.  ‘id.  in  the  pound.  It 
is  8 miles  W.N.  W.  from  Kettering,  and  4£  miles  S. 
by  E.  from  Market  Hnrborough,  in  the  county  of 
Leicester. 

ARTHRITI'CAL.  ApOpmt,  pain  or  disease  in  the 
joints  ; from  apOpov,  a joint. 

Tho'  WHni’  want  bnni‘»,  and  all  extruded  articulations,  yrt  have 
they  arlkritical  analogies' ; and  by  the  motion  of  fibrous  and  mus- 
culirna  porta,  ore  able  to  moke  progression, 

Brown'*  Vulgar  Error*. 

Oh  may  I lirr  exempted  (while  1 lire 
Guiltless  of  pamper'd  appetite  nbacnie) 

Fmm  pangs  arthritic,  that  Infest  the  toe 

Of  libertine  acea.  Covptr’t  Toth. 

Unhappy whom  to  beds  of  pain, 

Arthritic  tyranny  consigns  ; 

Whom  smiling  nature  rnurta  in  rain. 

Though  rapture  sings  and  beauty  shines. 

Johmn>HM  Ode  mi  Spring, 

ARTHRITIS,  in  Physic,  a name  of  the  gout.  In 
the  Materia  Medici,  medicines  that  are  u*enil  in  the 
gout,  or  other  diseases  in  the  joints,  are  called  arth- 
ritical. 

ARTHRODYXIA,  (from  ipBpoo,  a joint,  and  otvpif, 
pain,)  in  Medicine,  chronic  pains  in  the  joints,  without 
pyresia,  chronic  rheumatism,  or  chronic  gout. 

ARTH ROPODI U M , in  Botany,  a genus  of  lilia- 
ceous plants,  inhabiting  New  South  Wales. 

ARTIIURET,  or  Arthur's  IIkad,  in  Eskdale 
Ward,  county  of  Cumberland,  in  the  purish  of  Ar- 
thuret ; a Rectory  valued  in  the  King’s  Books  at 
; Patron,  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.  It  is  1$  mile 
S.  from  Longtown.  The  Vicarage  of  Arthuret  is 
valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  2*.  Id.  This 
parish  includes  the  English  part  of  the  Debatable 
Lands. 

ARTICHOKE.  See  Cynara. 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem.  See  Hbluntbci. 

A'RTICLK,  p.  Articulus,  a small  joint,  from 

Article,  n.  fartus,  a joint.  As  artus  isap- 

Arti'culate,  p.  v plied  to  greater  members,  as  the 

Articulate,  adj.  ( arms  j so  articulus,  to  the  less,  as 

Articulately,  Vthe  fingers. 

Abticvla'tion.  J To  set  forth  the  separate  par- 
• ticulars  of  a whole  ; to  state  separately  the  terms  or 
conditions. 

To  .articulate,  is  to  utter  or  emit  distinctly,  disjoined, 
separate  sounds. 

So  that  for  tbeae  injury r*  and  many  moo,  whiebe  at  the  tyme  of 
bis  dcpoayngr,  were  artyculed  agayne  hym  in  .xxxriii.  nundry 
artycle*,  with  also  the  rumour  that  ramie  vpon  bem  that  he  had 
Ictlen  to  fenne  the  mienuse  of  y*  crowne  to  Rumbey,  Bogtil,  & 
Grene,  whiebe  cawtyd  as  well  y«"noWi*menof  y*  realroe  to  grudge 
agayn  hym  os  other  of  the  comon  people. 

Eabyan. 

To  make  new  article*  of  oar  faith  contrary  to  God's  wordc  (and 
tn  act  them  in  thrir  prophane  aecnlare  octet  of  politik  partrment* 
armed  withe  twrnle  aud  fieri  b not  cb  then  (n  be  exalted  abotic 
God  himself.  The  Ex potycion*  of  Dame l by  Joye. 

She  ber  throne  makea  reawm  rlimbc. 

While  wild  paxsiacu  captive  Ue  . 

And,  each  article  of  time, 

Her  pure  thoughts  to  heaven  flie. 

Making  ton,  Dcsr-ip'ion  «/  Castara. 


Lady  Kent  articled  with  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  that  be  should  ARTICLE 

come  to  ber  when  abe  tent  for  him,  and  stay  with  her  a«  long  as  , 

she  would  lure  him,  to  which  be  *ct  his  hand  ; then  he  articled  ' 

with  her,  Uiat  he  should  go  away  when  be  pleased,  and  atay  away 
as  long  as  be  pleased,  to  which  she  set  ber  hand. 

Selden'i  Table  Talk. 

A minister  should  preach  according  to  the  article * of  religion 
established  in  the  church  wlscre  he  Is. 

Selden't  TmbU  Talk. 

Of  whom  (excepting  Anlsocbas  himself* , with  whom  Sctpio  had 
articled  peace  and  alliance,  and  yee  also  had  expnrssely  given  order 
the r tore ) they  nil  were  our  enemies  uo  doubt,  who  bad  burn  arms 
against  us  in  the  quarrcll  and  bcliolfc  of  the  said  Antioehus. 

Nollanf*  Livy . 

The  hint  and  ground  of  this  opinion  might  be  the  groat  aod 
somewhat  cylindrical  composure  of  tlur  legs,  the  equality,  and  I CM 
perceptible  disposure  of  the  joints,  especially  in  tbr  former  legs  of 
this  animat  (the  elephant)  they  apeoring  when  he  standeth,  like 
pillars  of  flesh,  without  any  evidence  of  articulation. 

Broun*  Vulgar  Error*. 

The  first  at  least  of  these  I thought  drni'd 
To  beasts,  whom  God  on  their  creation-day 
Created  route  to  all  articulat  sound. 

JJiitt.ni  Par.  fait,  book  ix. 

If  a man  only  speak  articulately  words  of  voluntary  formation 
aud  arbitary  imposition  ; yet  even  brutes  have  such  natural  lan- 
guage, as  whereby  each  of  the  Mine  kind  do  mutually  understand 
each  other.  Up  HaU.  St.  Paul*  Combat. 

This  (Sir  George  Villen)  predecessor  the  Earl  of  Somerset  hath 
got  a lease  of  90  years  for  his  life,  and  so  has  his  articulate  lady, 
called  so,  for  articling  against  the  frigidity  and  impotence  of  tier 
former  lord.  Howell1  1 Letter*. 

Since  so  echo  will  speak  without  any  month  at  all  articulately 
returning  the  voire  of  man,  by  only  ordering  the  vocal  spirit  in 
concave  and  hollow  places ; whether  the  musrulou*  and  motive 
parts  about  the  hollow  mouths  of  beasts,  may  not  dispose  the  pass- 
ing spirit  into  some  articulate  notes,  seems  a querie  of  no  great 
doubt.  Brown*  Vulgar  Error*. 

If  a good  man  be  passing  by  on  infirm  building,  jsst  in  the 
article  of  falling,  can  it  be  expected,  that  God  should  suspend  the 
force  of  gravitation  till  be  is  gone  by,  in  order  to  kb  deliverance  ? 

fV»Utut.in‘  1 Religion  of  Xature. 

Somr  again  have  searched,  and  oJrtaiord  satisfaction,  they  say, 
concerning  every  article  of  morals  ; but  will  not  concern  them- 
selves about  religion.  Seeker'*  Sermon*. 

Another  indenture  of  133#,  for  glaring  some  of  the  west  win- 
dows, article*,  that  the  workmen  should  have  six-pence  a foot  fur 
white  glass,  and  twelve-peace  for  coloured. 

Walpole’*  .Anecdote*  of  Painting. 

They  must  be  pat  into  lib  (the  ratechbt's)  bands  the  moment 
they  arr  capable  nf  articulating  their  words,  and  Uieir  instruction 
roust  be  pursued  with  unremitting  diligence. 

Porfeus  on  the  CieiUtatian  of  Negro  Siam, 

For  the  general  history  of  the  article,  the  reader 
may  refer  to  the  Treatise  upon  Grammar. 

Article,  (Ut.  Articuiua,  Or.  apBpav,  * a joint.')  A 
part  of  speech  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion, amongst  those  who  have  written  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Greek  language,  of  which  alone  we  shall 
here  treat.  The  Stoics  defined  the  article  to  be  “a 
part  of  speech,  distinguishing  the  genders  and  num- 
bers of  nouns the  futility  of  which  definition  is 
exposed  by  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  who  has  written  the 
first  of  his  four  books  xtp'i  awraj-ean  on  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  article.  The  definition  which  Aristotle  has 
given  (A.  P.  ‘20.),  is  not  very  intelligible,  even  with 
Mr.  Hermann’s  explanation.  The  most  philosophical 
and  probable  account  is  that,  which  has  been  so  ably 
illustrated  by  the  learned  Bishop  Middleton  j viz.  that 
the  Greek  article  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
demonstrative  or  relative  pronoun  (for  both  were  origi- 
nally the  same).  The  article,  together  with  its 
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ARTICLE,  adjunct,  forms  in  fact  a proposition,  in  which  the  par- 
v— -v.— ticiple  of  existence  is  either  expressed  or  understood, 
and  which  involves  a relation  to  something  before  said 
by  the  speaker,  or  which  is  supposed  to  pass  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker.  Thus,  signifies  generally 

“ old  man;"  but  o yepm/e*  is  equivalent  to  5,  fipw 
wv,  where  the  pronoun  •,  **  this",  implies  that  the  old 
man  now  spoken  of  has  been  mentioned  before,  or  that 
he  is  in  some  way  or  other  known  to  the  hearer  or 
the  speaker. 

The  identity  of  the  article  with  the  pronoun  is  very 
conspicuous  in  the  language  of  Homer  j as  in  the 
expressions  'O  '/ap  fiaai\i)i  ^oXufOctt,  *0  2‘yiV,  &c. 
And  iu  almost  every  instance,  where  it  occurs  in  his 
poems,  it  may  be  explained  as  a pronoun.  In  the 
words  a yap  y\0*  Ooar  iirl  vrjav  'A^owm,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  o is  a pronoun.  Why  then  should  it  be 
supposed  to  change  its  nature  upon  the  addition  of 
*f*ptov  in  the  phrase  o yap  y\0e  ytpwv 5 It  is  plain, 
that  in  the  first  case,  the  pronoun  is  used  by  itself, 
with  reference  to  the  word  understood  ; and  in 
the  second,  that  word  is  added,  to  make  the  reference 
more  clear.  The  pronominal  use  of  the  article,  or 
rather  the  use  of  the  pronoun,  without  an  adjunct  was 
common  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  long  after  the  age  of 
Homer. 

The  principal  difficulty,  concerning  the  Greek  arti- 
cle, relates  to  its  usage  with  proper  names,  and  with 
the  names  of  abstract  ideas.  The  only  way  iu  which 
we  can  account  for  its  being  used  with  proper  names, 
is  to  suppose,  that  the  speaker  first  uses  the  pronomi- 
nal article,  as  a designation  of  the  person  of  whom  he 
is  speaking,  and  then  subjoins  the  name  itself,  by  way 
of  explanation  to  his  hearers ; thus  in  Homer,  when 
the  poet  says  ©*W*a  to* — i/vipi joe,  he  knows  of  whom 
he  is  speaking but  because  his  reader  does  not  know, 
he  recollects  himself,  as  it  were,  and  adds  Xpvatfe — 
Omw  to*  Xpvatjv  ijripijar,  •*  him,  that  is  to  say, 
C’hryaes."  For,  in  fact,  the  name  is  added  to  define 
the  article  j and  not  the  article  to  define  the  name. 

It  appears  then,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  name 
is  necessary  to  the  article,  but  not  the  article  to  the 
name,  except  in  cases  of  particular  reference.  The 
poets  therefore  frequently  omitted  the  article,  in  the 
case  of  proper  names,  where  a prose  writer  would 
have  used  it  ; but  did  not  insert  it,  where  correctness 
of  language  required  its  omission.  The  general  rule 
is,  that  xvith  proper  names  the  article  is  used,  where 
the  same  person  has  been  recently  mentioned,  or  is  of 
such  notoriety,  that  the  article  n.ay  be  supposed  to 
suggest  his  name  to  the  hearer.  The  particular  limi- 
tations of  this  rule  are  ably  stated  and  illustrated  by 
Bishop  Middleton  in  his  work  on  the  Greek  article. 

With  regard  to  its  usage  with  the  names  of  attri- 
butes, the  same  learned  writer  observes,  that  in  the 
very  few  instances,  where  Homer  employs  abstract 
terms,  he  employs  them  without  the  article  ; and  that 
it  is  inserted  in  later  writers,  1.  When  the  noun  is 
used  in  its  most  abstract  sense.  2.  When  the  attribute, 
&c.  is  personified.  3.  When  the  article  is  employed 
in  the  sense  of  a possessive  pronoun.  4.  When  there 
is  any  reference. 

It  is  obvious,  from  this  brief  statement  of  the  nature 
and  use  of  the  Greek  article,  that  it  was  not  employed 
or  neglected  at  random,  without  any  alteration  of  or 
influence  upon  the  meaning  of  a sentence ; and  that, 
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consequently,  a proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  i*.  ARTICLE, 
by  those  who  interpret  any  Greek  author.  In  fact, 
as  the  article  involves  in  all  cases  a reference,  it  is 
plain  that  it  may  oftentimes  limit  the  sense  of  u 
passage,  and  preclude  ull  interpretations  but  one. 

For  a full  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  Greek  article  is  to  be  applied  to  the  criticism 
of  the  New  Testament,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
before  mentioned. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  every  lan- 
guage which  possesses  an  article,  there  is  an  evident 
connexion  between  the  article  and  the  simplest  form 
of  the  pronoun.  In  Greek,  o,  oV,  o&rot.  In  English, 
the,  thii,  that.  In  French,  U,  il,  le,  (him),  and  so 
in  the  other  Eurojican  languages,  and  also  in  the 
Arabic. 

Articles  of  tiik  Clergy,  Articuli  Cleri,  are  certain 
statutes  which  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Ed.  II. 

1316,  for  terminating  the  disputes  between  the  tem- 
poral und  spiritual  courts,  respecting  the  limits  of  their 
several  jurisdictions. 

Articles  of  Faith,  are  certain  points  of  doctrine, 
which  we  nre  obliged  to  believe,  as  having  been  re- 
vealed by  God,  and  so  declared  to  have  been  by  the 
church  of  which  we  are  members. 

Articles  of  Lambeth,  were  nine  articles  on  the 
subject  of  predestination,  mid  the  limitation  of  saving 
grace,  which  were  drawn  up  by  Arch.  Whitgift,  and 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  students  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  consequence  of  some  disputes  which  were 
raised  in  the  University,  at  that  time,  on  the  above- 
mentioned  points.  They  were,  however,  merely  de- 
claratory of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  were  not  imposed  as  of  public  authority.  An 
account  of  the  39  articles  of  the  church  of  England 
will  be  found  in  another  part  of  the  work.  See  Ge- 
neral Index. 

Articled,  Statute  of  the  Sex,  or  the  Bloody  Statute, 

WES  an  act  for  abolishing  diversity  of  doctrine  in  cer- 
tain articles  of  opinion  concerning  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, 31  Henry  VIII.  c.  14.  By  this  law  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence,  the  communion  in  one  kind,  the 
perpetual  obligation  of  vows  of  chastity,  the  utility  of 
private  masses,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  auricular  confession,  were  confirmed  ■,  and 
the  denial  of  them  made  punishable  with  death. 

Articled  of  war,  are  certain  regulations  for  the 
better  government  of  the  army  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  in  foreign  parts  dependent  on  Great  Bri- 
tain. With  respect  to  the  army,  these  may  be  altered 
at  the  kings  pleasure,  and  they  have  the  force  of  law- 
only  in  virtue  of  an  unnuul  act  of  Parliament,  styled 
the  Mutiny  Bill  ; but  the  Articles  of  War  by  which 
the  navy  is  regulated,  arc  founded  upon  statutes  which 
are  fixed,  and  in  which  every  offence  and  the  punish- 
ment of  it,  are  set  down  and  defined  by  law. 

Articles,  Lords  of,  were  an  ancient  institution  in 
the  history  of  the  Scottish  parliament  appointed  by 
the  king,  whose  business  it  was  to  prepare  and  digest 
all  matters  that  were  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  j 
and  that  these  lords  possessed  a virtual  negative  upon 
all  its  proceedings,  as  no  business  could  be  proposed 
or  debated  there,  which  had  not  previously  received 
their  sanction. 

Articles  or  Death,  ArticulusMortes,  the  last  pangs 
or  agony  of  a dying  person  arc  sometimes  so  called. 

& H 
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ART1L-  ARTI'LLERV,  barb.  Lat.  artillaria.  Fr.  urtillerie. 

LEKY.  Caseneuve  thinks  it  may  be  formed  of  arcus  and 
telum.  Voaaiua  front  ircuibs.  Menage  and  Du 
Cange  from  the  old  Fr.  artiller,  to  render  strong  by 
art  ; from  ars,  art  is. 

CertM,  I understood  it  in  this  wine,  t)wt  ( shall  warnrstnre  min 
bon*  with  toures,  swichc  aa  li*n  ciutelles  and  other  nuuiere  edi- 
firra,  and  armor* , and  art  elfin , hy  which  thuige*  1 may  my  |kt- 
•oiw  and  royn  hou*  no  krprn  and  defendrn,  that  min  enemies 
shul  n ben  in  d retie  min  hons  for  to  apprurhe. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  A leiibms,  V.  it.  p.  100. 

& rpo  the  raurowe  folowynge  rOmaundyd  all  the  armonrr  and 
artylery  hrlongyiift  vote  y*  town*,  to  be  brought  to  a plarc  by 
hym  uayoged,  and  there  to  be  kept  by  his  otfycers. 

Fabyan,  p.  527. 

TIm  gods  forbid  f quoth  be)  one  abaft  of  thine 
Should  be  discharg'd  gainst  that  discourteous  knight. 

His  heart  mwortbie  is  (shootreasr  diuinej 
Of  thine  artillerie  to  feel*  the  might. 

Fairfax's  Taste,  book  xvii. 

They  are  persecutors  trren  of  Horace  himself,  as  far  aa  ll»ey  arc 
able,  by  their  ignorant  and  rile  imitations  of  him  ; by  making  an 
unjust  use  of  bis  authority,  and  turning  his  artillery  against  his 
friends. 

Dry  dr  n't  Pref.  to  All  far  Love. 

It  is  related  by  some  historians,  that  Edward,  besides  the  re* 
sources  which  he  found  in  his  own  genius  and  presence  of  mind, 
employed  also  a new  invention  against  the  enemy,  and  placed  in 
his  front  some  pieces  of  artillery,  the  first  that  had  yet  been 
made  use  of  in  Europe. 

Hume' t Hist,  af  Ragland,  p.  432. 
And  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a king, 

Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this  peeuish  tounc  ; 

Turne  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillerie. 

As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saweie  wallet. 

Shakespeare's  King  John,  fot.  6. 

As  when  two  black  clouds 

With  beav’n’s  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian,  then  stand  front  to  front 
Hor’ring  a space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  joyn  their  (lark  encounter  in  mid  air. 

Milton’s  Par.  Lost,  book  U. 

Now  was  Errtri*  by  all  forcible  means  assaulted,  for  not  only 
the  vemela  of  three  jovnt  navies  had  brought  thither  all  sorts  of 
engins  and  artillerir  devised  fur  to  shake  and  batter  the  walls  of 
cities,  but  also  the  fields  and  country  hard  by,  yceldcd  them  plea  tie 
of  timber  ami  other  matter  to  make  new. 

Holland? s Livy. 

Artillkby,  is  originally  a French  word,  signi- 
fying archcry,  and  was  formcly  used  to  denote  all  the 
offensive  apparatus  of  war,  particularly  those  of  the 
missile  kind.  At  present  we  employ  it  only  to  the 
larger  firearms,  as  cannon,  mortars,  howitzers,  &c. 
Rockets  are  also  now  considered  as  forming  a part  of 
artillery. 

Artillery  likewise  signifies  the  art  or  science  which 
has  for  its  object  the  management,  arrangement,  and 
application  of  the  above  arms  to  the  purposes  of  of- 
fence and  defence,  and  hence  that  part  of  the  army 
which  is  specifically  charged  with  this  service  is  called 
the  artillery. 

According  'to  the  latter  extended  signification  of 
this  term,  it  includes  Gunnery,  or  the  art  of  throwing 
balls,  shells,  8cc.  with  accuracy  and  precision  j Py- 
rotechny,  or  the  composition  of  fireworks,  as  rockets. 


fuzes,  portfires,  &c.;  Fortification,  or  the  construe-  aRTIL- 
tion  of  works  for  offence  and  defence.  The  manage-  LERY. 
ment  of  pontoons,  the  construction  of  military  bridges,  v-^ 
the  working  of  mines ; and  all  the  most  important 
operations  of  a siege,  or  defence  of  a garrison,  are 
considered  generally  to  appertain  more  or  less  to  the 
engineer  and  artillery  service. 

We  propose,  however,  in  this  article,  not  to  treat 
of  artillery  as  a science,  but  simply  to  describe  the 
several  apparatus,  appointments,  &c.  which  according 
to  our  first  definition  constitute  what  is  commonly 
understood  as  the  artillery  of  an  army ; prefacing  that 
description  by  Jan  historical  sketch  of  the  progress 
and  successive  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
this  important  branch  of  the  military  art. 

In  the  most  ancient  times,  when  war  was  made 
with  quickness  and  impetuosity,  the  use  of  artillery 
was  unknown  ; the  club  and  the  dart  were  at  this 
time  the  only  instruments  of  attack  and  defence  ; and 
it  was  probably  sometime  before  the  bow  and  arrow 
were  thought  of  as  offensive  weapons. 

As  the  destructive  means  of  attack  were  by  the  lat- 
ter invention  made  to  operate  at  a distance,  corres- 
ponding means  of  defence  became  necessary,  and 
trunks  of  trees  interlaced  with  branches  and  supported 
with  enrth,  constituted  the  first  fortification  ; which 
was  afterwards  improved  by  substituting  a wall  with 
a parapet,  for  shooting  arrow's  at  the  assailants. 
Afterwards  the  walls  were  carried  higher,  and  holes 
left  in  them  of  sufficient  size  only  to  enable  the  archers 
to  discharge  their  arrows  effectually  upon  an  enemy. 

To  attack,  therefore,  with  any  chance  of  success, 
some  powerful  engine  became  necessary  to  batter 
down  the  walls  ; this  gave  rise  to  the  battering  ram, 
which  was  probably  one  of  the  first  engines  of 
ancient  artillery.  To  what  date  wc  are  to  refer  the 
invention  of  this  powerful  machine  is  uncertain.  We 
are  informed  in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  that 
Uzziah,  who  began  his  reign  809  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  “ made  in  Jerusalem  engines,  invented 
by  cunning  men,  to  be  upon  the  towers  and  npon  the 
hulwarks  to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones  withal.” 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  ram  was  at  least 
known  in  those  days,  although  we  have  no  distinct 
mention  of  it  till  the  time  of  Pericles  the  Athenian, 

409  years,  ■.  c.  To  oppose  this  powerful  engine  of 
attack  farther  means  of  defence  became  necessary, 
and  the  invention  of  ballista:  and  catapults?  resulted 
probably  from  this  necessity.  But  these  soon  became 
instruments,  not  only  of  defence,  but  of  attack  ; for 
in  the  siege  of  Motyo,  about  370  years  before  Christ. 
Dionysius,  after  having  battered  down  the  fortification 
with  his  rams,  advanced  to  the  walls  towers  rolled 
upon  wheels,  whence  he  galled  the  besieged  with 
continual  vollies  of  stones  and  darts,  thrown  from  his 
catapults.  Anc.  Unw.Uat.  vol.  vi. 

A number  of  other  instances  are  mentioned  soon 
after  this  time,  in  which  machines  of  various  descriptions 
were  employed  both  for  defence  and  attack,  of  which 
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ART1L-  wc  may  mention  in  particular  the  seige  of  Saguntum 
I.KRY . ^ |,y  Hannibal,  ‘219  b.  c.,  in  which  the  Saguntines  pre- 

vented  his  soldiers  from  using  the  buttering  ram,  by 

a continual  hurling  of  darts,  stones  , and  other  missiles. 
From  this  time,  these  warlike  engines  increased  both 
in  number  and  in  magnitude,  to  an  almost  incredible 
extent  j of  which  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  by 
the  inventory  that  different  historians  have  given  us 
of  those  found  in  certain  cities,  which  had  been 
obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  enemy ; and  by  the  enu- 
meration of  those  which  accompanied  particular 
armies.  Thus  we  ore  informed,  that  Titus  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  three  hundred  catapult®  of 
divers  magnitudes,  and  forty  ballistic,  of  which  the 
least  projected  stones  of  75lb.  weight.  And  when  the 
consul  Ccnsorius  marched  against  Cnrthngc,  and 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  give  up  their  arms,  they 
surrendered  to  him  two  thousand  machines  proper  for 
throwing  darts  and  stones  : and  afterwords,  when 
Scipio  made  himself  master  of  the  same  city,  there 
were  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  catapultae 
of  the  larger  size,  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  the 
smaller  ; twenty-three  of  the  larger  ballistic,  fifty -two 
of  a smaller  kind,  and  an  innumerable  number  of 
scorpions  of  different  sizes,  arms,  and  missile  weapons. 

Two  years  previous  to  this,  Marcel  I us  had  laid  siege 
to  Syracuse,  a city  proverbially  fatal  to  the  armies  that 
attacked  it.  Archimedes  was  at  that  time  resident  in 
the  city  ; and,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Hiero, 
king  of  Sicily,  exerted  the  powers  of  his  mind  in  the 
invention  of  artillery,  and  other  warlike  instruments. 
Marcellus  had  brought  with  him  an  enormous  engine 
mounted  on  eight  gullies,  called  sambuen,  which 
Archimedes  destroyed  by  discharging  at  it  single 
stones  of  enormous  weight,  while  it  was  at  a consi- 
derable distance  from  the  walls  : this  was  effected  by 
ballistic;  but  he  also  employed  crows,  grappta , and 
scorpions  ; by  the  former  of  which  the  Roman  vessels 
were  lifted  out  of  the  water  by  the  prow,  and  plunged 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

It  would  be  useless  to  record  the  numerous  other 
sieges,  which  took  place  between  this  period  and  the 
invention  of  cannon,  where  these  instruments  were 
employed.  We  shall  therefore  now  endeavour  to 
present  the  reader  with  the  description  and  figure  of 
these  several  machines  according  to  the  best  autho- 
rities ; at  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  account  of  many  of  them  is  so  very  obscure, 
that  it  may  be  questionable  whether  they  are  precisely 
such  us  those  described  by  the  ancient  historians. 

The  ancient  artillery  may  be  divided  into  three 
eiasscs  of  machines;  viz.  first,  those  intended  for 
projecting  bodies ; secondly,  those  for  approach  and 
demolition ; thirdly,  a miscellaneous  class,  used  for 
various  offensive  operations. 

Of  the  first  class,  the  most  important  are  the  bal- 
lista:  and  catapults: ; which  arc,  by  some  authors, 
confounded  with  each  other ; but,  according  to  their 
etymology,  ballistic,  from  fiaWtv,  to  shoot  or  throw, 
is  an  engine  for  propellingstones,  called  alsoX*£>»/JeW, 
c*t pof3u\o\,  Peirarin,  &c. ; while  catapults:,  in  Greek, 
Kmavr\nfv,  from  w<r\njs  a spear  or  dart,  was  on  in- 
strument employed  to  dart  forth  spears  or  arrows. 

The  force  of  the  ballistic  was  prodigious.  The  stones 
cast  from  them  were  of  enormous  weight,  and  of  any 
form ; and  for  the  further  annoyance  of  the  besieged 


place,  they  would  throw  into  it  from  the  ballistic  dead  ARTIL- 
bodics  of  men  and  horses,  heads  and  detached  limbs.  ^ bF.K\ 
Athena-us  mentions  one  of  these  ballistic  that  threw 
a stone  of  three  talents,  viz.  about  3GOlb$.  weight. 

Cirsar  employed  these  machines  not  only  to  destroy 
men,  but  to  hatter  down  strong  and  high  towers.  We 
4ave  already  mentioned  the  machines  employed  by 
Titus  against  Jerusalem,  some  of  which  Josephus 
states,  projected  stones  of  a hundred  weight,  and 
Archimedes  is  said  to  have  east  bodies  of  l/2l)0 lbs., 
by  means  of  his  ballistic,  against  the  Roman  fleet,  in 
his  defence  of  Syracuse. 

Description  of  the  Ballistic,  AAA  (fig.  1.)  is  a 
strong  frame  work,  susceptible  of  easy  separation,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveyance,  and  then  of  being  rejoined 
in  frame.  The  upper  beams  are  pierced  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  frame  with  two  orifices  as  at  the 
points,  II  R.  Two  toothed  wheels,  y,  have  the  form 
shewn  at  Fig.  2,  in  which  may  be  seen  a strong  cross 
piece.  A strong  cord,  well  stretched,  passes  several 
times  from  the  cross  piece  of  one  wheel  to  that  of  the 
opposite  wheel,  and  form  thus  several  intersecting 
twists  ; at  the  centre  of  one  of  which  is  inserted  the 
handle  or  stem  r c,  of  the  capacious  spoon  $.  The 
leaves  of  the  pinion  x,  play  into  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  y.  Ami  thus,  by  turning  the  pinion  through 
the  intervention  of  the  handle,  the  wheel  y is  turned, 
and  the  cords  fastened  to  its  cross  piece  a,  are  made 
to  twist  more  and  more  about  each  other.  When  by 
this  process  the  twisted  cords  have  received  a suffici- 
ent tension,  the  wheels  and  pinions  are  retained  in 
their  places  by  the  application  of  a pall  or  rochet. 

This  done,  the  stem  c c,  which  has  waxed  cord  coiled 
closely  about  it  to  give  it  additional  strength,  is 
brought  down  to  the  horizontal  position  by  means  of 
the  windlass  tr  r,  and  retained  there  by  another  pnll  or 
detent.  In  this  state  of  things  the  body,  which  it  is 
intended  to  throw  from  the  ballista,  is  placed  in  the 
cavity  S.  At  a given  word  the  detent  is  struck  away 
with  a mallet,  and  the  stemc  c,  obeying  the  enormous 
elastic  force  which  now  acts  upon  it,  remounts  and 
discharges  the  projectile  with  great  impetuosity.  At 
the  moment  of  the  discharge,  the  stem  c c strikes 
against  the  frame  at  F (whose  position  evidently 
affects  the  length  of  the  range)  : where  to  soften  down 
the  shock  a thick  horse  hair  cushion  is  placed. 

The  machines  culled  by  the  Romans  tonuentum, 
were  only  varieties  of  the  ballista,  and  served  to  pro- 
ject stones  and  other  ponderous  mosses  : according  to 
Vitruvius  the  cords  employed  in  these  machines  were 
made  sometimes  of  hair,  at  others  of  the  bowels  of 
animals  prepared  like  our  cat-gut.  All  were  not 
twisted  by  the  same  process;  but  sometimes  by  means 
of  a windlass,  at  others  by  toothed  wheels.  The  ulti- 
mate effects,  however,  were  the  same  in  all  cases. 

Of  the  ('atapultce.  These,  as  wc  have  before  ob- 
served, were  employed  in  throwing  darts  or  arrows  ; 
which,  it  is  said,  were  sometimes  poisoned,  and  at 
others  set  on  fire. 

A Catapulta  of  the  smaller  kind  is  shown  in  fig.  2-ci. 

It  consists  merely  of  an  immense  how  of  clastic  wicker 
work,  placed  on  a suitable  carriage,  and  having  its 
upper  part  drawn  down  by  the  force  of  several  men 
applied  to  u strong  rope.  Several  arrows  are  lodged 
upon  a suitable  frame,  and  at  different  elevations.  The 
tightened  cord  being  set  at  liberty  by  drawing  out  a 
& u 2 
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ARTIL  pin,  the  bent  surface  recovering  itself  by  its  natural 
LERY.  elasticity,  advances  to  its  original  vertical  position, 
and  thus  drives  before  it  nil  the  arrows  with  consider- 
able velocity.  This  kind  of  catapulta  is  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  as  being  employed  at  the  siege  of 
Cyprus. 

Catapults:  of  the  larger  kind  were  much  more  pow- 
erful, and  were  used  to  shoot  darts  and  arrows  of  greftl 
length  and  weight.  One  of  these  is  represented  in 
fig.  .1.  It  is  not  unaptly  assimilated  to  u broken  bow, 
although  there  is  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  the. 
elastic  force  resides  in  the  bow  itself,  whereas,  here, 
as  in  the  hallista,  the  elastic  force  is  in  the  twisted 
cords  ; between  which  the  two  arms  are  inserted,  not 
vertically  as  in  the  stem  of  the  ballista,  but  horizon- 
tally. At  the  extremity  of  the  two  arms  a a,  is  at- 
tached a strong  rope  b.  The  twisted  cords  c c,  re- 
ceive their  tension  by  means  of  the  wheel  work  at  dd ; 
and  are  kept  at  the  requisite  twist  by  meuns  of  de- 
tents as  in  the  hallista  ; the  arms  arc  also  strengthened 
by  ligatures  of  waxed  coni  as  in  the  latter  machine. 

When  the  engine  is  at  rest,  the  two  arms  « a,  rest 
against  the  cushions  at  m m,  and  ns  the  twisting  of 
the  cords  c c,  proceeds  by  means  of  the  toothed 
wheels  d d , these  arms  press  more  and  more  against 
their  respective  cushions.  Then  drawing  the  rope  6, 
by  means  of  the  grappling  hook  x,  and  cord,  worked 
by  the  windlass  u,  a projecting  pin  detains  the  cord  b, 
ai  an  assigned  point,  where  it  i*  knowm  to  have  ac- 
quired the  requisite  tension.  The  darts  are  then 
placed  in  the  grooves  r r ; and  the  pin  being  struck 
from  its  place,  the  arms  a a,  yielding  to  the  elastic 
impulse  of  the  twisted  cords,  move  rapidly  till  they 
strike  the  cushions  m m ; the  cord  b,  as  rapidly  tight- 
ened strikes  the  darts,  and  sends  them  forth  with  asto- 
nishing velocity  ; which  might  however  be  modified 
to  greater  or  less  by  different  degrees  of  tension. 

The  impulsive  energy  of  these  machines  far  exceeds 
the  ideas  we  should  form  of  them  from  their  descrip- 
tion. It  is  said  that  Montfuucon  possessed  a small 
model  of  a catapulta,  only  five  inches  in  length,  which 
projected  its  dart  to  the  distance  of  400  feet ; and  Fo- 
larcl,  the  learned  editor  of  Polybius,  luul  a model  only 
a foot  in  each  dimension,  which  propelled  its  dart 
with  such  force  as  to  cause  it  to  enter  and  remain  in 
hard  freestone  at  the  distance  of  1300  feet ; Ciesar  also 
relates  that  at  the  seige  of  Marseilles  the  besieged 
propelled  from  the  top  of  their  walls,  beams  of  12 
feet  long,  armed  at  one  end  by  pointed  iron  heads, 
which  pierced  four  ranks  of  stout  hurdles  and  then 
stuck  firmly  into  the  earth. 

Of  the  scorpion.  This  is  unother  of  the  propelling 
machines  of  the  ancients,  and  is  probably  of  anterior 
date  to  those  we  have  been  describing,  heing  fur  infe- 
rior to  them  in  its  action,  although  still  a very  power- 
ful engine.  We  have  represented  one  of  the  forms  of 
the  scorpion  in  fig.  4.  by  which  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  the  propelling  power  was  produced  by  the  de- 
scent of  the  weight  placed  at  the  shorter  arm  of  the 
machine,  which  raising  the  longer  arm,  the  stone  was 
delivered  from  the  sling  attached  to  it  with  a very 
considerable  force  ; but  as  we  have  stated  above,  by 
a very  inferior  one  to  that  produced  by  the  twisted 
cord  in  the  hallista  and  catupulta.  It  is  needless  to 
aild  that  the  stone  being  discharged,  the  long  arm  was 
drawn  down  by  manual  strength,  and  the  machine  re- 


charged by  another  stone.  This  is  by  some  authors  ARTIL- 
called  a fuadiballe.  LERY. 

The  arcobaUista  is  a smaller  propelling  apparatus,  ^ ’V'*- 
which  might  be  worked  by  one  man  j it  is  little  more 
than  n fixed  bowr  with  a simple  mechanical  contri- 
vance for  bringing  back  the  line,  as  shown  in  fig.  ft. 

The  above  arc  the  princi|Nil  machines  which  the 
ancients  possessed  for  distant  means  of  annoyance  ; it 
still  remains  for  us  to  describe  those  employed  on  a 
near  approach  to  an  enemy's  works  for  the  demolition 
of  the  same,  and  the  opposing  engines  of  the  be- 
sieged. 

Machines  of  Approach  and  Demolition. 

Of  the  Battering  Barn.  The  ancients  employed  two 
different  machines  of  this  kind  ; the  one  suspended, 
and  which  was  vibrated  after  the  manner  of  a pendu- 
lum, and  the  other  moveable  on  rollers.  These  were 
denominated  the  swinging  and  rolling  ram  ; and  when 
either  of  these  was  worked  under  a cover  or  shed  to 
protect  the  assailants  from  the  annoyance  of  the  be- 
sieged, they  were  denominated  tortoise  rams,  from  the 
shed  being  assimilated  to  the  tortoise  shell. 

The  stringing  ram,  fig.  6,  resembled,  as  well  in  its 
magnitude  ius  in  its  form,  the  mast  of  a large  vessel, 
suspended  horizontally  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  by 
chains  or  cords  from  a moveable  frame  of  carpentry. 

Ligatures  of  waxed  cord  surrounded  the  beam  ut  short 
intervals,  and  cords  at  the  extremity  farthest  from  the 
head,  served  for  the  purpose  of  applying  human  force 
to  supply  the  oscillatory  motion.  Other  cords  at  inter- 
mediate distances  were  also  sometimes  thus  employed. 

The  frame  of  carpentry  was  often  encased  at  its  sides 
by  a double  cover  of  wicker  work,  between  which 
horsehair  anti  marine  herbs  were  stuffed.  The  top 
was  covered  with  sloping  hurdles  plastered  with 
mortar,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  the  whole  was  kept 
moist  by  vinegar,  to  prevent  its  being  set  on  fire  by  the 
enemy.  In  this  form  it  became  what  was  denominated 
the  tortoise  ram.  See  fig.  8. 

The  rolling  ram  was  much  the  same  as  the  above  in 
its  general  construction ; except  that  instead  of  re- 
ceiving a pendulous  motion,  it  was  a motion  of  simple 
alternation  produced  by  the  strength  of  men  applied 
to  cords  passing  over  the  pulleys  PP,  fig.  7.  This 
construction  seems  to  have  been  first  employed  ut  the 
siege  of  Byzantium. 

These  machines  were  often  extremely  ponderous, 

Appian  declares,  that  at  the  siege  of  Carthage  he  saw 
two  ranis  so  colossal  that  one  hundred  men  were  em- 
ployed in  working  each.  And  Vitruvius  affirms  that 
the  beam  was  often  from  100  to  120  feet  in  length, 
and  Justus  Lipsius  describes  some  as  180  feet  long, 
and  2 feet  4 inches  in  diameter,  with  oil  iron  head 
weighing  at  least  a ton  and  a half. 

In  contrasting  the  effects  of  the  battring  ram  with 
those  of  the  modem  artillery,  we  must  not  merely 
judge  of  them  by  the  mechanical  measure  of  their 
respective  momenta.  Such  a ram  as  one  of  those  de- 
scribed by  Lipsius,  would  weigh  more  than 
45,000  lbs.,  and  the  momentum  of  this,  supposing  its 
velocity  to  be  about  two  yards  per  second,  would  be 
nearly  quadruple,  the  momentum  of  a 401b.  ball, 
moving  with  a velocity  of  1600  feet  per  second.  But 
what  wrould  be  the  different  operation  of  these  bodies 
upon  a wall.  The  ball  would  penetrate  the  opposing 
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ARTIL-  substance,  and  pursue  the  almost  undisturbed  tenor 
EERY.  of  its  wav  ; but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  nun.  Its 
— / — pthcEicy  in  the  work  of  demolition  would  depend  upon 
the  due  apportioning  its  interval.  of  oscillation.  At 
first  it  would  produce  no  obviouB  effect  upon  the 
wall ; but  the  judicious  repetition  of  its  blows,  would 
in  it  short  time  give  motion  to  the  wall  itself.  First, 
there  would  he  just  perceptible  tremors,  then  more 
extensive  vibrations ; these  being  evident,  the  men 
would  adjust  the  oscillations  of  the  nun  to  that  of  the 
wall,  till,  at  length,  a large  portion  of  it,  partaking  of 
the  vibratory  impulse,  would,  by  a well  timed  blow, 
foil  to  the  earth  at  once.  This  recorded  effect  of  the 
ram  has  nothing  analogous  in  the  results  of  modern 
machinery. 

Morcablt  Towers,  Tortoises,  fire.  The  moveable 
towers  employed  by  the  ancients  in  their  sieges,  and 
which  they  called  Helepoles,  were  often  of  un  as  touch- 
ing magnitude,  Vegetius  describes  them  as  being 
formed  of  strong  planks.  To  preserve  them  from 
risk  of  fire  thrown  from  the  walls  of  the  besieged 
place,  they  were  covered  with  raw  hides,  or  with 
pieces  of  woven  horse  hair.  Their  height  was  pro- 
portional to  the  dimensions  of  their  bases,  tvhich  were 
sometimes  30  feet  square,  and  their  height  40  or  50 
feet.  Sometimes  their  height  was  still  greater,  that 
they  might  be  above  the  walls,  and  even  above  the 
stone  towers  of  the  city.  They  were  supported  upon 
several  small  wheels,  by  means  of  which  they  might 
be  moved  from  place  to  place,  notwithstanding  their 
enormous  size  and  weight.  It  was  generally  reckoned 
that  the  besieged  place  was  in  eminent  danger  when- 
ever the  besiegers  had  succeeded  in  placing  one  of 
these  near  the  walls.  The  helepole  was  supplied  w ith 
ladders,  by  which  to  mount  from  stage  to  stage,  and 
each  stage  presented  its  particular  means  of  attack. 
In  the  lower  one  there  was  commonly  a rain  and 
the  middle  stage,  or  a higher  one,  was  furnished  with 
a bridge,  made  of  mutually  intersecting  levers,  which 
could  be  easily  projected  out,  and  thereby  form  a 
communication  between  the  tower  and  the  wall. 
Sometimes  baskets  fixed  to  projecting  levers,  carried 
men  who  were  let  down  upon  the  wall.  On  the 
upper  stages  were  soldiers  armed  with  halberts,  and 
archers  who  continually  played  upon  the  besieged. 

Vitruvius  states,  that  the  weight  of  the  helepotis 
brought  against  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  weighed 
*260,000  lbs.,  and  that  to  man  and  manoeuvre  it,  em- 
ployed 3400  soldiers.  (See  fig*.  10,  11). 

The  Tortoise,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  a kind 
of  moving  sheet,  used  to  defend  the  assailants  in  their 
advance  upon  the  place,  these  were  also  of  great  mag- 
nitude. One  of  those  employed  by  Ciesar,  at  the 
seige  of  Marseilles,  was  60  feet  long,  and  served  to 
cover  the  space  between  the  helepolis  and  the  city 
wall.  In  some  instances  a long  rank  of  these  was 
placed  end  to  end,  and  served  as  a complete  protec- 
tion to  the  soldiers.  They  were  covered,  as  we  have 
already  said,  with  raw  hides  or  with  moistened  horse 
hair,  to  protect  them  from  the  fire  of  the  besieged. 
(See  figs.  H,  9). 

Miscellaneous  Machines. 

Of  Crows  (Corns)  and  Cranes.  As  in  the  application 
of  the  engines  last  described,  il  was  necessary  for  the 
besiegers  to  approach  close  under  the  walls  of  the 


besieged  city,  it  was  natural,  that  the  latter  should  ARTIL- 
attempt  a means  of  annoyance,  or  defence  against  l-KRY. 
their  enemy,  which  might  counteract  their  efforts.  v-* v^- 
This  probably  gave  rise  to  the  machines  we  are  about 
to  describe,  which  were  of  different  kinds,  some  being 
used  in  sieges,  and  others  in  engagements  at  sea. 

The  description  we  have  of  these  engines,  and  of  the 
effects  produced  by  them  is  scarcely  credible.  Plu- 
tarch informs  us,  that  when  Marcellus  hud  advanced 
his  galleys  close  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  Archi- 
medes directed  against  them  enormous  machines, 
which  being  projected  forward,  there  were  let  down 
suddenly  from  them  large  beams,  from  which  were 
suspended  long  vertical  arms  of  rope,  terminated  with 
grappling  hooks  ; which  laying  hold  of  the  vessels, 
and  rapidly  elevating  them  by  the  operation  of  coun- 
ter weights,  upset  and  sunk  them  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea ; or,  after  raising  them  by  their  prows,  and 
setting  them  as  it  were  on  their  poops,  plunged  them 
endwise  into  the  water.  Others,  it  is  said,  he  swung 
round  towards  the  shore  by  the  application  of  his 
cranes,  and  after  whirling  them  in  the  air,  dashed 
them  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  beneath.  Although  it  is 
im|)ossible  not  to  suspect  some  degree  of  exaggera- 
tion in  these  statements,  yet  we  cannot  at  the  same 
time  doubt,  that  very  powerful  means  of  this  kind 
were  employed  in  this  celebrated  siege ; in  which 
Archimedes,  the  prince  of  Grecian  mathematicians, 
performed  an  important  part,  and  where  he  at  length 
fell  beneath  the  sword  of  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
conqueror. 

A more  simple  engine  of  this  description  is  shown  in 
(fig.  1$),  it  consisted  of  a long  and  strong  perch, 
armed  by  u strong  iron  crow  head,  and  suspended  on 
a moveable  carriage.  It  was  employed  principally  for 
destroying  the  parapets  of  walls,  for  dismantling  the 
sides  of  the  sheds  under  which  the  rams  were  worked, 
and  for  other  similar  purposes. 

The  telleno,  fig.  13,  was  a machine  employed  for 
raising  u few  soldiers  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
enemy's  wall,  to  ascertain  what  was  going  on  within 
them,  and  sometimes  for  taking  possession  of  them, 
and  thus  facilitating  the  escalade.  In  the  former  in- 
stance, it  was  formed  by  a great  pile  driven  into  the 
ground,  which  served  ns  a fulcrum  to  a long  lever, 
which  was  placed  across  it,  and  balanced.  At  one  of 
its  extremities  was  a light  wooden,  or  wicker  case, 
capable  of  holding  a certain  number  of  men,  who 
when  the  opposite  end  was  drawn  down  by  cords, 
were  raised  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  look  over  the 
walls,  or  to  mount  upon  them.  Others  were  mounted 
on  carriages,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Such  was  the  artillery  of  the  ancients,  or  their 
machines  of  attack  and  defence,  which  the  invention 
of  gunpowder  has  rendered  useless  and  obsolete.  In 
fact,  few  of  the  machines  we  have  described  arc  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  by  the  early  historians,  to  enable 
us  to  say  with  certainty  that  our  representation  is  per- 
fectly correct,  and  some  arc  mentioned,  of  which  only 
the  names  remain.  What  we  have  given  are  drawn 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  for  most  of 
which  we  arc  indebted  to  I>r.  Gregory,  who  has  been 
at  considerable  pains  in  collecting  them  for  his 
lecture  on  the  ancient  artillery,  delivered  at  the  Koval 
Military  Academy,  and  who  has  very  obligingly 
allowed  us  the  perusal  of  his  manuscript. 
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Of  the  Modem  Artillery. 

• M what  time  gunpowder  was  first  employed  for 
the  purposes  of  war,  is  very  uncertain;  hut  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  cannon  were  in  use  very  early  in  the 
14th  century,  hut  they  were,  in  course,  of  the  rudest 
and  most  uncultivated  character.  Their  first  deno- 
mination was  bomharde  from  /foa/fet,  or  " a hombo  ct 
adorn,”  on  account  of  the  great  noise  produced  by  the 
discharge.  In  the  early  use  of  these  machines,  they 
were  employed  like  those  they  supplanted,  and  which 
we  have  described,  in  throwing  enormous  stones. 
They  were  therefore  of  immense  calibre,  and  as  the 
means  of  boring  iron  masses  of  such  magnitude  were 
then  wanted,  they  were  necessarily  formed  of  iron 
bars,  fitted  together  lengthwise,  and  confined  by 
strong  hoops  of  iron  ; sometimes  the  bars  were  sol- 
dered together,  but  still  the  hoops  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with.  There  are  some  specimens  of  these 
early  cannon  preserved  ns  curiosities  in  the  Repository 
and  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich.  All  the  ancient 
cannon  arc  unnecessarily  long  and  clumsy,  and  we 
may  easily  imagine  that  their  carriages  and  appoint- 
ments were  equally  heavy  and  unmanageable.  We  ara 
informed  indeed  by  Guicciardini,  in  the  first  book  of 
his  history,  that  so’  cumbrous  and  unmanageable  were 
the  cannon  in  the  1 4th  and  15th  centuries,  that  they 
could  only  be  discharged  at  considerable  intervals  ; 
viz.,  twTo  or  three  times  in  a day,  so  that  the  besieged 
had  sufficient  time  to  repair,  at  their  leisure,  the  damage 
which  they  had  sustained ; and  it  not  unfrequently 
happened  that  the  pieces  burst,  and  thus  did  more 
injury  to  those  who  employed  them,  than  to  those 
they  were  intended  to  annov.  In  1453,  when  Maho- 
met 11.  battered  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  he  is  said 
to  have  used  bombards,  which  projected  masses  of 
1900  pounds  weight,  and  even  during  the  late  wars 
the  Turks  employed  enormous  stone  mortars  to  op- 
pose our  passage  of  the  Dardanelles.  To  trace,  how- 
ever, the  various  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  construction,  management,  &c.  of  these  anus, 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article ; we  must 
pass  therefore  from  these  early  applications  of  cannon 
to  the  purposes  of  bombardment,  to  the  time  when 
thev  began  to  be  employed  in  the  open  field,  at 
which  period  they  must  have  undergone  considerable 
changes  and  improvements.  The  English  indeed  up- 
pear  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  cannon  in  the 
field,  and  as  early  as  1346,  at  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Crcssy,  five  of  them  were  placed  on  a small  hill  near 
that  village,  and  which  are  said  to  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  attainment  of  that  victory.  Cannon, 
however,  were  not  cast  in  England  till  sometime  in 
the  16th  century,  viz.,  brass  cannon  about  the  year 
1535,  and  those  of  iron  in  1547  ; we  read,  indeed,  of 
brass  guns  of  a much  earlier  date,  but  whether  they 
were  formed  of  bars,  or  in  what  other  way  they  were 
constructed,  we  are  not  informed.  Notwithstanding 
the  improvements  thus  introduced  in  the  formation 
of  cannon,  yet  they  were  still,  from  a mistaken  idea 
of  the  necessity  of  great  length,  exceedingly  large  and 
unwieldv.  Louis  XU.  had  one  cast  at  Tours,  which 
carried  a ball  of  100 lb.  One  of  these  extraordinary 
cannon  was  taken  at  the  siege  of  Dien,  in  1546,  by 
Don  John  de  ( astro,  and  was  very  lately  preserved 
in  the  castle  of  Sit.  Julian  de  Barra,  near  Lisbon. 


The  length  of  it  is  20  feet  7 inches,  its  diameter  in 
the  middle  is  6 feet  3 inches  i and  it  threw  a ball  of 
100 lbs.  There  ih  an  Indostnn  inscription  upon  it, 
which  says  it  was  made  a.d.  1400. 

Although,  during  the  16th  century,  the  site  of 
cannon  was  considerably  diminished,  and  a more 
tasteful  form  given  to  their  exterior,  still  some  few 
were  made  of  what  we  now  consider  a prodigious 
magnitude  ; highly  ornamented,  and  bearing  a variety 
of  mottoes,  and  dignified  with  names  of  various  im- 
port. Thus  Louis  XII.,  in  1503,  had  twelve  brass 
cannon  founded  of  an  extraordinary  size,  which  he 
named  after  the  twelve  peers  of  France.  The 
.S|mniards  and  Portuguese  dedicated  theira  to  their 
saints,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  when  he  went 
against  Tunis,  had  twelve  cannons  cast,  which  he 
called  the  twelve  apostles.  Several  of  these  singular 
specimens  of  the  early  art  of  founding,  and  of  the  mis- 
taken ideas  of  the  first  artillerists,  arc  preserved  in  dif- 
ferent arsenals.  At  Milan  there  is  a seventy  pounder, 
called  the  l'imonteUi,  and  another  at  Bois  le  l>uc,  called 
the  Devil.  At  Dover  Castle  we  have  a sixty  pounder, 
called  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Pocket  Pistol ; and  in  the 
Tower  of  Londou,  un  eighty  pounder,  brought  from 
Edinburgh,  hearing  the  name  of  Mounts  Meg.  There 
is  also  an  eighty  pounder  in  the  arsenal  at  Berlin, 
denominated  the  Thunderer,  and  one  of  the  same 
calibre  at  Malaga,  called  the  Terrible.  At  Bremen 
there  an?  two  curious  sixty  pounders,  called  the 
Messengers  of  Bad  News ; and  lastly,  one  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  Rome,  made  of  the  nails  that 
listened  the  copper  plates  which  covered  the  ancient 
Pantheon,  with  the  following  inscription,  “ Ex  davis 
trabalibus  porticus  Agrippte.  ’ 

In  the  royal  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  there  were  very 
lately  a great  number  of  cannon  of  unusual  construc- 
tion, although  not  of  very  great  size,  and  many  arc 
stilt  preserved ; but  by  for  the  greater  part  have  been 
sold  or  re-cast. 

Without  proceeding  further  in  this  historical  sketch 
of  the  first  invention,  and  subsequent  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  cannon,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
lay  before  our  readers  sonic  particulars  relative  to  the 
present  state  of  the  English  artillery,  which  is  on  all 
hands  admitted  to  be  the  most  perfect,  both  in  its 
form  and  appointments,  of  any  in  Europe. 

Artillery  for  the  Field. 

This  w as  formerly  divided  into  three  classes  ; viz., 
battalion  guns,  artillery  of  the  park,  and  horse  ar- 
tillery'. 

The  battalion  guns  included  all  the  light  pieces 
attached  to  regiments  of  the  line,  which  they  accom- 
panied in  all  their  manoeuvres,  to  cover  and  support 
them.  In  the  English  service  there  were  two  6- 
pounders  attached  to  each  battalion 
The  French  had  two  4 -pounders  per  battalion. 
The  Dane*  two  3- pounders  ditto. 

The  Austrians  three  6-pounders  ditto. 

. f 6- pounders  ditto. 

The  Prussians  two{  finst  iine. 

f 3 -pounders  ditto. 
wo  \ second  line. 

The  Hanoverians  two  3-pounders  ditto. 

This  practice  is  however  now  discontinued  in  the 
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ARTtL-  British  service,  and  in  lieu  of  battalion  guns,  the 
LERY.  artillery  is  formed  into  brigades  of  foot,  and  troops 
— ■“v'-*-'  of  horse  artillery,  the  former  being  attached  to  the 
infantry,  and  the  latter  to  the  cavalry.  This  change 
has  taken  place  on  the  supposition  that  the  condensed 
fire  of  these  brigades  and  troops,  produces  a much 
greater  effect  than  could  be  expected  from  the  divided 
action  of  battalion  guns. 

The  brigades  of  foot  artillery  have  either  five 
medium  12-pounders,  und  a heavy  5|  inch  howitzer  ; 
five  9-pounders,  and  n heavy  6|  inch  howitzer;  five 
long  6-pounders,  w ith  a heavy  inch  howitzer  ; five 
light  6- pounders,  with  a light  &£  inch  howitzer;  or 
six  3-pounders,  when  acting  in  a mountainous  coun- 
try. The  9-pounders,  however,  were  much  in  use  in 
the  late  campaigns,  as  they  answered  better  to  the 
French  8-pounders  to  which  they  were  generally 
apposed. 

f/orte  artillery.  A troop  of  horse  artillery  in  the 
British  service  has  generally  five  light  6 -pounders, 
and  one  light  inch  howitzer.  The  French  have 


commonly  S-pounders,  and  a 6-inch  howitzer  at-  ARTIL- 
tached  to  their  troops  of  horse  artillery.  LERY. 

Park  of  artillery.  This,  in  addition  to  the  requisite 
proportion  of  light  guns,  to  re-place  such  as  may  be 
disabled  or  taken,  contains  some  ordnance  of  a 
heavier  calibre,  but  the  nature  and  quantity  of  it  de- 
pend on  particular  circumstances.  These  are  18- 
flounders,  12-pounders,  and  8-inch  howitzers,  for  the 
pur|K»se  of  forming  batteries  of  position ; defending 
entrenched  posts  ; breaking  down  bridges,  dislodging 
an  enemy  from  temporary  works,  or  old  castles,  for- 
tified in  order  to  impede  the  march  of  an  army  for  a 
short  time,  &c.  These  do  not  always  follow  an  army 
in  all  its  movements ; but  still  they  are  generally  so 
placed,  that  they  may  be  brought  up  in  a short  time 
when  circumstances  require  it. 

The  park  also  should  contain  spare  carriages,  stores 
and  ammunition  for  every  description  of  ordnance  to 
be  employed  ; u ponttwm  or  boat  equipage,  and  a 
moveable  magazine  in  waggons  or  carts  for  infantry 
und  cavalry. 


rationing  Table  exhibits  the  latest  regulations,  for  the  quantity  and  disposition  of  the  ammunition,  attached  to  the 
particular  pieces  specified  in  it. 

Medium  12 -pounder. 
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■c 

a 

3 

c 

as 

Case  Shot. 

Total  Shot. 

Cartridge*. 

! 

J 

be 

2 

3 

| 

"Cm 

WS 

a 

O 

a 

o 

?? 

IS 

3 



16 

16 





IS 

— 

3 

— 

16 

16 

— 

— 

IS 

3 

— 

— 

16 

16 

— 

— 

IS 

— 

3 

— 

16 

16 

— 

— 

IS 

2 

2 

12 

28 

16 

12 

12 

24 
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— 

— 

24 

24 

— 

— 

88 

8 

8 

12 

116 

104 

12 

12 

440 

40 

40 

60 

580 

520 

60 

60 

26 

3 

3 



32 

32 





52 

5 

5 

io 

72 

62 

10 

10 

78 

8 

8 

10 

104 

94 

10 

10 

390 

40 

40 

50 

520 

470 

50 

50 

tt 


8. 

v 

2 


!} 

* fc 


Where  carried. 


^ , ( Off  Box. . 

,Oun  limber....  { Ne„  KoI 

. . , f Off  Box. . 
Limber  { Ne#r  IloI 

„ . ( Fore  Box 

Ilod>'  1 Hind  Box 

Total. 

Total  for  5 guns 

Gun  limber*  two  boxes  .... 
| Ammunition  Carriage ...... 

| Total 

Total  for  5 guns 
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Heavy  6-pounder. 


2 \ 


Where  carried. 


Gun  limber. . . . ^ 

I U & 
III  • {K 


Off  Box 

scar  Box . . 
/ Off  Box. . . . 
Near  Box  . . 
'ore  Box  . . 
Hind  Box  . . 


Total 

Total  for  5 guns  . . 


i 

Case  Shot. 

1 

Cartridge*. 

in 

1 

« 

£• 

i 

s 

.J 

s 

1 

| 

a* 

cr. 

I 

i 

a 

o 

M 

rf 

0 

tr 

20 

5 





25 

25 





20 

— 

5 

— 

25 

25 

— 

— 

20 
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— 

— 

25 

25 

— 

— 

20 

— 

5 

— 

25 

25 

— 

— 

25 

5 

5 

IO 

45 

35 

IO 

10 

35 

— 

— 

10 

45 

35 

10 

10 

140 

15 

15 

20 

190 

170 

20 

20 

700 

75 

75 

100 

950 

850 

100 

10U 

6-pwmner. 

8 

16 

5 

— 

— 

8 

21 

* 

25 

— 

— 

16 

— 

5 

— 

SI 

25 

— 

— 

16 

4 

— 

— 

SO 

20 

— 

— 

16 

— 

4 

— 

20 

20 

— 

— 

25 

5 

5 

10 

45 

35 

10 

10 

35 

— 

— 

10 

45 

35 

10 

10 

132 

14 

14 

20 

180 

% 

160 

20 

20 

660 

70 

70 

100 

900 

800 

100 

100 

. ( Box 

!{ 


/Off  Box. . . 
INear  Box  . 
Off  Box. . . 
Near  Box . 
Fore  Box  . 
Hind  Box . 


Total 

Total  for  5 guns  . . 


1 These  are  only  lj-lb.  cartridges. 
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Where  carried, 


Howitzer  timber  { 

...  / Off  Box. . 

L,Int,cr  l Near  Box 
11  a.,  f Fore  Box 
< U V.  1 ‘ i Hind  Box 


Total , 


Round  Shot. 

Cue  Shat. 

_ 

o 

Vi 

3 

Cartridges. 

if* 

e 

3 

1 

ir. 

i 

ei 

8 

Q 

c> 

s 

O 

VI 

8 

2 





io 

1(> 

8 

__ 

8 

‘2 

— 

— 

lO 

IO 

8 



11 

— 

— 

— 

II 

1 I 

11 

— 

11 

— 

— 

— 

11 

11 

11 



10 

2 

4 

‘2 

18 

18 

10 

4 

10 

2 

4 

2 

18 

18 

10 

4 

58 

8 

8 

•i 

7« 

78 

58 

8 

l.t% ht  ty-ijuh  Howitzer. 


( Howitzer  limber  | 

11/ 
s .rt  I 
<u  V. 


Off  Box. 


. . . /Off  Box. 
L‘raber  i.  Near  Boi 
/Off  Box. 


Total. 


8 

2 

— 

— 

10 

10* 

8 



8 

o 

— 

— 

10 

10 

8 



11 

— 

— 

— 

11 

11 

11 



11 

— 

— 

— 

11 

11 

11 

▲ 

12 

3 

4 

2 

21 

21 

IS 

4 

. 

12 

3 

4 

2 

21 

21 

12 

4 

62 

10 

8 

4 

84 

84 

62 

8 

• These  «rr  only  1 -lb.  c art rUl^rs. 


Artillery  for  a siege.  This  of  course  contains,  be- 
sides a number  of  pieces  of  the  Wind  we  have  been 
describing,  a quantity  of  heavy  ordnance ; the  par- 
ticular number  of  which,  however,  depends  upon 
circumstances  -t  but  the  proportion  of  the  different 
kinds  is  generally  something  like  the  following; 
viz. : — 

The  number  of  heavy  guns  being  determined  upon, 
the  number  of 

Mortars  (from  S-inch  to  13-inch)  ubout  one-third. 

Small  Mortars  ditto.  about  one-fourth. 

Heavy  Howitzers  ditto.  about  one-eighth. 

The  following  urc  the  numbers  and  calibre  of  the 
ordnance  demanded  for  the  siege  of  Lisle,  by  the  late 
Sir  Wm.  Congreve. 


<M, ‘24 -pounders. 

28 10-inch  mortars. 

8 8-inch  mortars. 

20 5^ -inch  mortars. 

These  numbers,  it  w ill  be  perceived,  do  not  exactly 
Agree  with  the  above  rule,  and  indeed  no  rule  can  be 
made  to  apply  generally  to  all  cases. 

The  artillery  for  the  defence  of  a garrison  is  very 
similar  to  that  employed  in  the  siege.  The  following 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  a proper  proportion  <»f 
men,  guns,  &c.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  garri- 
son f that  is,  according  to  its  class.  The  strongest 
places  being  considered  of  the  first  class,  und  so  on  in 
order  to  the  eighth. 


CLASS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Garrison  

12,000 

10,000 

8,000 

5,000 

3,500 

2,500 

1.600 

400 

Cannon 

100 

90 

80 

70 

60 

50 

40 

30 

1 

T riangle  gins  

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Sling  Carts  

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

I 

1 

.lacks  of  sizes  

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Truck  carriages  

6 

6 

4 

4 

2 . 

s 

2 

2 

Ammunition  carts  

12 

12 

12 

6 

6 

6 

2 

2 

Tools  for  pioneers  

9.000 

6.000 

5,000 

4,000 

3,500 

3,000 

1,000 

1,000 

miners 

300 

200 

100 

100 

loo 

loo 

50 

50 

Axes  and  bill -hooks . 

1,200 

900 

600 

500 

450 

300 

150 

150 

1 

i 

Forges  complete 

6 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

vql.  xvii.  5 | 
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ART1L-  The  guns  will  be  of  the  following  calibre,  one- 
LERV.  third  18-pounders,  one- third  12-pounders,  und  onc- 
— third  of  24,  9,  and  4-pounders  in  equal  proportion  ; 

and  if  the  place  do  not  possess  any  very  extraordinary 
means  of  defence,  800  rounds  of  ummunitiou  per 
gun  for  the  two  larger  calibre,  and  900  for  each  of 
the  smuller  will  be  a sufficient  supply. 

Gan  carriages  one-third  more  than  the  number  of 
guns. 

Mortars  about  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  guns  in 
the  three  first  classes,  and  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  in 
the  othei  classes.  Of  these  two-fifth  will  be  13- 
ineb  or  lO-inch  mortao,  and  the  rest  of  a smaller 
nature. 

Howitzers  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  mortars. 

In  the  preceding  enumeration  of  the  description  of 
artillery  for  the  field  and  garrison  duties,  we  have 
only  referred  to  those  in  most  general  use ; but  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  state  briefly  the  various  calibres 
at  this  time  known  in  the  British  service. 

These  are, 

Brass  guns  . . . 42,24,  18,  12,  9,6,3,  and  1 -pounders. 
Iron  guns  ....  32, 24, 18, 12,  9, 6, 4,  and  3-pounders. 
Cannonades  . .. . 68, 42,  32, 24,  18,  and  12-pounders. 
Howitzers  ....  10,  8, 5|,  and  4 1 -inch. 

Mortars 13,  10,  8,  5|,  and  4j-inch. 

f for  throwing  stones  to  small  distances, 
Mortars  . . ' which  are  brass,  about  15  inches  in 

(Stone.)  ..  J diameter,  of  a Lighter  construction  than 
l the  above. 

Eighteen  inch  mortars  were  formerly  employed, 
but  they  have  for  many  years  been  laid  aside. 

For  the  particulars  of  the  construction,  weight,  &c. 
of  these  several  pieces,  see  Cannon. 

Exercise  of  artillery.  When  fifteen  men  are  attached 
for  the  service  of  a gun  in  the  field,  they  are  num- 
bered from  1 to  15 ; out  when  the  gun  is  not  to  be 
advanced  by  the  men,  the  first  six  numbers  are 
omitted,  and  the  nine  men  are  numbered  from  7 to 
15.  The  exercise  of  heavy  field  guns  differs  but 
little  from  the  light  ones.  It  will  therefore  be  suffi- 
cient to  confine  our  description  of  the  exercise  to  one 
case  only. 

line  of  March , nine  men  to  a gun.  Here  numbers 
7,  9,  12  and  15,  arc  on  the  left  of  the  gun;  8,  10, 

13,  14  and  11,  on  the  right;  numbers  7 and  8 oppo- 
site to  the  muzzle  of  the  gun;  9 and  10  opposite  the 
breech;  12  and  13  opposite  the  trail  ; 14  opposite  the 
axle  tree  of  the  limber ; 1 1 opposite  the  shafts ; 15 
leads  the  limber  horse ; the  driver  leads  the  fore 
horse. 

Position,  duties,  Ac.  of  nine  men  prejiared  for  action . 
Light  guns.  Number  7 sponges,  8 loads,  9 serves  the 
vent,  10  fires,  11  commands,  12  carries  the  match 
and  water  bucket ; 13  sen  es  8 with  ammunition  from 

14,  who  carries  a cartouch  and  a pair  of  drag-ropes, 
15  holds  the  limber  horse,  and  carries  a cartouch. 

Number  7 is  between  the  right  wheel  and  the 
muzzle ; 8 between  the  left  wheel  and  muzzle ; 9 clear 
of  the  near  wheel ; 10  dear  of  the  left  wheel,  both  in 
a line  with  the  vent ; 11  on  the  left  of  the  hand-spike  ; 
12  on  his  right,  clear  of  9 ; 13  covers  the  left  wheel, 
five  yards  in  the  rear  ; 14  covers  the  right  wheel,  ten 
yards  in  the  rear.  The  limber  is  25  yards  directly  in 
the  rear  of  the  gun 

Heavy  guns.  This  is  the  some  as  with  the  light 


guns,  except  that  7 and  8 stand  outside  the  wheel,  ARTIL* 
and  8 assists  7 to  ram  home  if  necessary.  LERY. 

Howitzers.  The  positions  here  are  the  same  as  with  1 p“v^- 
the  heavy  guns,  hut  the  duties  are  different ; 7 sponges, 
uncaps  the  fuze,  and  puts  in  the  shell ; 8 takes  the 
sheep  skin  out  of  the  piece,  lays  it  on  the  ground, 
with  the  woollen  side  up,  (when  7 holds  it  up)  puts  in 
the  sheep  skin  again,  and  pulls  it  out  with  his  left 
hand  on  the  won!  ready.  He  stops  the  muzzle  with 
it  immediately  that  the  piece  is  fired  ; 9 serves  the 
vent ; 10  fire*  ; 1 1 commands ; 12  carries  the  match 
and  bucket ; 13  serves  8 with  cartridges  from  a car- 
touch  ; 14  serves  7 with  shells  from  the  limher.which 
lie  lays  on  the  sheep  skin  ; 15  attends  the  limber.  As 
from  unavoidable  accidents,  the  number  of  men  at- 
tached to  a pin,  maybe  reduced,  it  will  be  necessary 
if  the  vacancies  happen  amongst  those  doing  the 
most  essential  duties,  to  immediately  replace  them  by 
those  doing  the  most  subordinate  duties. 

Exercise  of  a Jield  gun  with  fifteen  men. 

When  a light  pm  has  six  drag-rope  men  attached 
to  it,  the  duties  of  the  standing  numbers,  that  is  the 
numhers  from  7 to  15  continue  the  same  in  all  the 
exercises  just  mentioned;  but  they  ussist  also  in  the 
movements  of  the  gun  by  drag-ropes.  In  the  line  of 
march,  1,  2 and  3 arc  on  the  left  of  the  gun  in  the 
rear  of  7 ; and  4,  5 and  6 on  the  right  in  the  rear  of  8. 

In  the  position  for  action,  1,  2 and  3 hold  the  right 
drag-rope,  and  4,  5 and  6 the  left,  and  dress  in  a line 
with  the  axletree.  On  the  word  toad,  3 and  4 unhook 
the  drag-ropes  from  the  drag  washer?*,  3 holds  the 
hook  in  his  left  hand,  and  4 in  bis  right,  and  they 
hook  on  again  at  the  word  cease  firing. 

On  the  won!  prepare  to  advance  quick,  2,  3,  4 and  5, 
slip  under  the  drag-ropes  ; 2 and  5,  man  the  loop  ends 
on  the  inside  ; 3 and  4 the  first  pins  on  the  inside  ; 7 
and  8 move  to  the  second  pins  on  the  inside;  1 and  6 
remain  at  their  pins,  9 and  10,  move  to  the  second  pins 
on  the  outside,  and  12  and  13  to  the  near  pins  on  the 
outside;  14  assists  11  at  the  traversing  handspike; 

13  lifts  up  the  trail  for  11  to  put  in  the  truck;  and 
12  gives  his  match  to  10,  then  the  word  being  given. 

Prepare  for  action ,— 2,  3,  4 and  5,  slip  back  again 
under  the  drag-ropes,  and  the  whole  resume  their 
places  for  action. 

Word — With  two  pair  of  drag -ropes  prepare  to  retreat 
quick, — 3 and  4 unhook  from  the  drug- washer,  and 
march  from  the  rear;  2 and  5 follow,  and  1 and  6 
hook  the  loop  end  of  the  drag-ropes  to  the  trail  hooks; 

12  sticks  his  linstock  in  the  ground,  and  with  13 
brings  the  spare  drag-ropes  from  14,  and  gives  the 
chain  ends  to  7 and  8 to  hook  to  the  drag  washers  ; 

7,  9 and  12  man  the  right  drag-rope  ; and  b,  10  and 

13  the  left.  To  resume  the  position  for  action  on  the 

Word,  prepare  for  action, — 7 and  8 unhook  the 

spare  drag-ropes,  and  12  and  13  curry  them  back  to 

14  ; 1 until  6 unhook  from  the  trail,  and  3 and  4 hook 
the  other  end  to  the  drag  washers. 

Wortl — Prepare  for  action  retreating.  The  drag-rope 
men  change  as  in  retreating,  upon  the  wortl  load, 

1 and  6 unhook  from  the  trail,  and  hook  on  again  at 
the  word  cease  Ji ring.  It  must  he  here  remarked,  that 
in  the  exercise  with  15  men,  only  the  additional  duties 
have  been  detailed  ; the  duties  of  the  standing  num- 
bers in  action,  advancing  or  retreating,  being  still  the 
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\RTIL-  same  as  without  drag-rope  men.  In  limbering  and 
UERY.  unlimbering,  the  drag- rope  men  have  no  duties;  but 
A“  arc  ready  to  assist  with  drag-ropes,  the  truck  is  al- 

VF.RNI  ways  put  on  in  all  movements  with  the  drag-ropes, 
and  thrown  off  at  the  won!  load. 

Description  of  the  plates  to  this  article. 

Plate  I.  and  II.  are  intended  to  illustrate  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  machines  of  war  or  artillery  of  the  ancients. 


The  figures  are  referred  to  in  a foregoing  page  of  this  ART1L- 
articlc.  In  Plate  II.  are  also  illustrated  the  positions,  • 

&c.  in  artillery  exercises,  as  above  described.  ARL’N 

Plate  III.,  tigs.  1 and  are  correct  representations  DLL. 
of  a brass  6-pounder  field-piece  ; fig.  1 is  the  cleva-  V— ^r-< 
tiun,  and  fig.  2 the  plan. 

Plate  IV.,  fig.  1,  is  an  deration  of  the  limber  to  the 
preceding;  fig.  2 is  the  elevation  of  a 13-inch  mortar 
on  its  bed ; and  fig.  3 is  a perspective  view  of  an 
8-inch  howitzer  with  its  limber. 


ARTOCARPUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  Monoecia,  order  Monandrin. 

Generic  character.  Male,  amentum  cylindrical, 
calyx  none,  corolla  of  two  petals,  filaments  the  length 
of  the  corolla  ; female,  calyx  none,  corolla  none,  ger- 
mens  numerous  in  the  form  of  a globe,  style  filiform, 
drupa  compound. 

The  A.  Incisa , or  Bread-fruit  Tree,  is  a native  of  the 
South  Seas,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  about  40  feet ; 
the  stem  is  about  the  thickness  of  a man's  body. 
The  whole  tree  is  full  of  a tenacious  milky  juice, 
which  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads.  The  fruit  is 
an  important  article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South  Sea  islands.  For  a more  detailed  account  of 
this  interesting  production,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Capt.  Cook's  / oyoge. 

The  Indian  Jaea  tree,  A.  Intejfrifoha,  is  a species  of 
this  genus. 

ARTOIS,  a province  and  government  of  France  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  which  is  now  included  in  the 
departments  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  and  the  Somme. 
It  was  formerly  one  of  the  17  provinces  of  which  the 
Netherlands  were  composed  ; and  in  the  time  of  Cesar 
was  occupied  by  the  Atrehatii,  from  whom  it  is  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  name  It  was  bounded  cm  the 
south  and  west  by  Picardy  ; by  French  Flanders  on 
the  north  ; and  to  the  east  by  French  Hainault  and 
Camhrecis  ; and  was  about  22  leagues  in  length,  and 
12  in  breadth.  This  district  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
in  France  ; but  is  deficient  in  wood,  and  it  produces 
little  or  no  wine.  Its  manufactures  are  inconsider- 
able, and  the  only  articles  of  export  consist  of  agri- 
cultural produce.  The  principal  town  is  Arras,  where 
before  the  revolution  the  provincial  states  used  to  as- 
semble, consisting  of  two  bishops,  eighteen  abbots, 
eighteen  deputies  from  chapters,  and  about  seventy 
nobles  and  representatives  of  the  tiers  t 'tat . It  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Spain  until 
the  year  1640,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Louis  XIV. 
and  finally  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen, 
in  1678. 

ARVANS,  (St.),  in  the  upper  division  of  the  hun- 
dred of  Caldicot,  county  of  Monmouth  ; a Chapel, 
(not  in  charge),  of  the  certified  value  of  ^10.; 
Patron,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  resident  population 
of  this  parish  in  1801,  was  282.  The  money  raised 
by  the  parish  rates  in  1803,  was  €301.  11s  o£d.,  at 
4*.  fid.  in  the  pound.  It  is  miles  N.  W.  by  N.from 
Chepstow, 

ARVERNI,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 


nations  of  ancient  Gaul.  When  Caesar  took  posses- 
sion of  this  last  country  it  was  divided  between  the 
Arvemi  and  the  vEqui.  According  to  Strabo  this 
country  was  situated  between  the  ocean,  the  Pyren- 
nees,  and  the  Rhone  ; it  is  from  them  that  the  mo- 
dern name,  Auvergne  is  derived,  and  their  capital  was 
the  city  now  called  Clermont. 

ARVILS,  or  ARVALS,  is  the  name  of  a species  of 
funeral  entertainments,  of  u very  old  date.  These 
feasts,  wc  arc  informed  by  Brand,  are  still  kept  up  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  are  called  by  their  old 
name.  The  custom  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  ancients.  Juvenal  in  his  Fifth  Satire  men- 
tions the  cima  feralis,  and  it  is  in  allusion  to  it  that 
Hamlet  says — 

— The  funeral  halted  meat. 

Did  culdly  furaiuti  furtb  the  Marriage  aupper. 

Mousin  tells  us  that  in  his  time  it  cost  more  to  bury 
ndead  wife  in  England,  than  to  portion  offu  daughter. 
The  truth  of  which  remark  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Stowe's  London,  book  i.  p.  259. 
**  Margaret  Atkinson,  widow,  by  her  will,  dated  Oct. 
18,  1544,  orders  that  the  next  Sunday  after  her  bu- 
rial, there  be  provided  2 doz.  of  bread,  a kilderkin  of 
ulc,  two  gammons  of  bacon,  three  shoulders  of  mut- 
ton, and  two  couple  of  rabbits.  Desiring  all  the 
parish,  as  well  rich  as  prior  to  be  partakers  thereof; 
and  a table  to  be  set  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  with 
every  thing  necessary  thereto.”  See  Brand’s  PojmUtr 
Antiquities,  by  Ellis,  vol.  ii.  150 

ARUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Mo- 
noecia, order  Polvondria. 

Generic  character.  Spatha  of  one  leaf,  convolute 
at  the  base,  perianth  none.  Spadix  with  gcrinens  at 
the  base,  stamina  sessile  near  the  middle  of  the 
sjmdix  which  is  naked  above,  berry  ooe-celled,  one- 
scedcd.  Hooker,  Ft.  Scot,  258. 

This  genus  contains  one  British  species,  the  A.  Mu- 
cvlatum,  Cuckow-Pint,  or  Lords  and  Ladies,  not  un- 
common in  hedges.  It  is  an  extremely  acrid  plant. 
The  root  contains  a large  portion  of  starch. 

ARl'NDEL,  in  the  hundred  of  Avisford,  Rape  of 
Arundel,  county  of  Sussex ; a discharged  Vicarage, 
valued  in  the  King’s  Books  at  dt, 5.  Os.  lOrf. ; Patron, 
Mrs.  Grooinc.  The  resident  population  of  this  town 
in  1801,  was  1855.  The  money  raised  by  the  parish 
rates  in  1803,  was  .€1341.  3s.,  at  8*.  in  the  pound. 
It  is  lO  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Chichester,  and  60  miles 
S.  S.  W.  from  London.  The  river  A run  is  navigable 
up  to  the  town  for  ships  of  100  tons  burden.  The 
5 i 2 
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ARUN-  Hetty  Sessions  are  held  here.  This  town  sends  two 
DEL.  Members  to  Parliament,  chosen  by  the  inhabitants 
— . paying  scot  and  lot ; the  Mayor  is  the  returning  officer. 
DELIAN  1 's  a trough  by  prescription,  and  is  governed  by  a 
MAR-  Mayor,  1$  Burgesses,  a Steward,  and  other  officers. 
BLE8.  The  Mayor,  who  is  chosen  annually,  is  Judge  at  the 
—— Court  Leet  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  which  is  holden 
every  three  weeks  ; he  appoints  the  collectors  of  the 
package  and  stallage,  the  ale-conncrs  and  flesh- tasters; 
and  no  writ  can  be  executed  within  the  borough,  with- 
out his  permission;  he  has  also  the  authority  of  a Justice 
of  the  Peace.  The  castle  (to  which  the  manor  is  in- 
separably annexed),  belongs  to  the  noble  family  of 
the  Howards,  Earls  of  Arundel,  and  Dukes  of  Nor- 
folk ; and  it  is  declared  by  an  net  of  parliament, 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  that  whoever  hath 


the  castle,  becomes  thereby  an  Earl  without  any  other  ARDN- 
creation.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  during  the  I>RL 
reign  of  King  Alfred,  or  not  long  before.  Bcvis,  a 
giant  of  ancient  times,  is  said  (by  tradition),  to  have  DELIAS 
been  the  founder.  He  was  able  (says  (iilpin),  to  MAR- 
wadc  the  channel  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  frequently  BLES. 
did  so  for  his  amusement.  He  was  warder  of  the 
gat**  to  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  who  weekly  supplied  him 
with  two  hogsheads  of  beer,  a whole  ox,  and  bread, 

&c.j  mustard  in  proportion.  Soon  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  this  castle  wns  given  by  William  I.  to  his 
kinsman,  Roger  De  Montgomery,  whom  he  at  the 
same  time  created  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury. 

Here  the  Empress  Maud  was  first  received  when 
she  landed  in  Englund  to  dispute  her  claims  with 
Stephen. # 


ARUNDELIAN  MARBLES. 


AflUNDELt AN  MARBLES,  Tliomu  Howard, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  James  and 
Charles  the  First,  devoted  a large  portion  of  his  for- 
tune to  the  collection  of  monuments,  illustrative  of  the 
arts,  and  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  him- 
self resided  a long  time  in  Italy,  where  he  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  adding  to  his  store ; hut,  not 
satisfied  with  his  own  individual  exertions,  he  em- 
ployed men  of  learning  to  travel  at  his  expense  in 
quest  of  such  treasures;  and  among  them,  one  fiecu- 
liarly  fitted  for  such  an  undertaking,  Mr.  William 
Petty,  who  explored,  sometimes  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
the  ruins  of  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  shores 
of  Asia  Minor  : and  succeeded  in  procuring  above  two 
hundred  relics  of  antiquity.  Among  them  were  those 
of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  and  which,  in  honour 
of  their  noble  collector,  have  been  called  the  Arun- 
delian  Marbles. 

Gassendi  tells  us,  in  hut  life  of  Peiresc,  that  a Jew 
who  was  employed  by  that  celebrated  antiquary  to 
purchase  antiquities  for  him,  had  paid  fifty  pieces  of 
gold  for  these  marbles,  but  was  seized,  together  with 
the  antiquities  which  he  had  collected,  by  the  Turks, 
who  wished  to  extort  u higher  price  ; and  that  the 
whole  was  redeemed  from  the  latter  by  Petty,  the 
agent  of  Lord  Arundel.  This  story  has  much  the 
air  of  a fable,  and  has  not,  we  believe,  been  generally 
credited  : at  all  events  it  does  not  appear  that  Petty 
wns  ever  charged  with  having  used  any  unfair  means 
to  get  possession  of  these  treasures.  They  arrived 
in  England  in  the  year  1627,  with  the  rest  of  the  col- 
lection ; which  then  consisted  of  37  statues,  128 
busts,  and  250  inscriptions,  together  with  a large 
number  of  altars,  sarcophagi,  fragments  of  sculpture, 
and  an  invaluable  assemblage  of  gems.  The  inscrip- 
tions were  inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  garden  at  the 
hack  of  Arundel  House,  in  the  Strand,  and  were  ex- 
amined, soon  after  they  had  been  placed  there,  by 
Selden,  and  two  other  scholars,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  Those  learned  men  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  in  cleaning  and  decyphering 
these  monuments,  and  succeeded  with  great  labour 
and  difficulty  in  decyphering  29  of  the  Greek,  and  10 


of  the  Latin,  inscriptions,  those  which  Selden  judged 
to  be  of  the  greatest  importance ; and  in  the  following 
year  he  published  them,  in  a thin  folio  volume,  under 
the  title  of  Marmora  Arundcliiana. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  curiosities  (and 
such  these  stones  mnst  have  appeared  to  the  ignorant 
as  well  as  the  learned)  procured  at  stick  an  expense, 
and  preserved  with  so  much  care,  would,  in  a civilized 
country,  have  been  secured  from  further  delupidution  ; 
but  such  was  not  the  case.  The  noble  family  of 
Arundel  was  compelled  to  abandon  its  mansion,  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars,  to  the  commonwealth  ; and  the 
parliament,  who  put  it  under  sequestration,  suffered 
the  collection  of  marbles,  deposited  in  Us  garden,  to 
be  plundered  and  defaced  in  the  most  shameless  man- 
ner ; and  it  is  supposed  that  not  more  than  half  of 
the  original  number  escaped  dispersion  or  destruction 
in  that  disastrous  period. 

A better  fate  awaited  that  portion  of  these  reliques 
which  was  preserved  ; for  it  was  presented  by  Henry 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  grandson  of  the  collector, 
to  the  university  of  Oxford.  These  inscriptions 
were  now  in  the  hands  of  men  who  could  appre- 
ciate their  value,  ami  give  them  to  the  world,  ac- 
companied by  such  illustrations  os  were  requisite  to 
make  them  eminently  useful  to  the  scholar  and 
the  antiquary.  Humphrey  Pridcaux,  ufterwards  dean 
of  Norwich,  a man  of  profound  and  various  learning, 
undertook  the  publication  of  the  whole  collection, 
and  brought  out  his  work  in  1676.  They  were  again 
reprinted  in  1732,  under  the  care  of  Maittaire ; and, 
subsequently,  in  a more  exact  und  splendid  man- 
ner, by  the  learned  Dr.  Chandler,  in  1/63,  nearly 
a century  after  the  original  publication.  Those 
who  have  ever  attempted  to  transcribe  almost  obli- 
terated inscriptions,  will  feel  no  surprise,  when  they 
learn,  that  there  is  a considerable  disagreement  bc- 


• From  the  time  of  the  civil  war*  in  the  17th  century,  Animlel 
('.Attic  continued  little  better  than  a mass  of  ruin*,  till  the  hut 
I hike  of  Norfolk  undertook  to  restore  it  to  it*  ancient  magni- 
ficence. The  only  part*  now  remaining  of  the  ancient  rnina  nro 
tlir  keep,  and  tome  of  the  walls. 
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ARUN-  tween  these  different  copies  of  the  Arundclian  Mar- 
DELIAN  bles ; and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  learned 
MAR-  university  to  which  they  now  belong,  has  not  caused 
BLES.  fao  gimjies  of  the  most  important  ones  to  be  engraved. 
The  art  of  lithography,  which  is  extremely  appli- 
cable to  such  purposes,  offers  the  means  of  perpe- 
tuating, as  it  were,  the  original  inscriptions  them- 
selves, by  a method  unattended  by  any  considerable 
expense. 

Some  of  these  inscriptions  record  treaties  and  pub- 
lic contracts j others,  are  memorials  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  state  to  patriotic  individuals ; but  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  sepulchral,  and  entirely  of  a pri- 
vate nature.  One,  however,  has  deservedly  attracted 
more  notice  than  the  rest,  and  it  Ls  that  to  which  we 
chiefly  direct  the  reader's  attention.  It  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  “ The  Parian  Chronicle  j’*  lie- 
cause  it  is  in  fact  a chronological  table  of  events,  and 
appears  to  have  been  mode  ill  the  island  of  Paros. 
This  stone  was,  in  the  time  of  Seldcn,  two  feet  seven 
inches  in  height,  and  six  feet  six  inches  in  breadth : 
containing  93  lines,  arranged  in  two  columns.  It 
originally  contained  a chronological  account  of  the 
principal  events  in  Grecian,  and  particularly  Athenian, 
history,  during  a period  of  13 18  years,  from  the  reign 
of  Cecropa  to  the  archonship  of  Diognctus,  b.  c.  £64  ; 
but  it  has  suffered  considerable  injury,  much  of  it 
having  been  effaced,  so  that  it  now  terminates  with 
the  archonship  of  Diolimus,  b,  c.  354  ; about  90  years 
earlier  than  the  period  to  which  it  originally  extended. 
Had  not  Selden  most  fortunately  transcribed  it  with 
peculiar  care,  a great  portion  of  it  would  have  been 
irrecoverably  lost  ; for  no  less  than  31  out  of  the  79 
epochs,  legible  upon  it,  in  his  time,  have  been  knocked 
off,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  repairing  a fire-place. 

The  epochs  are  all  dated  retrospectively  from  the 
archonship  of  Diognctus  at  Athens,  2<>4  years  before 
Christ,  and  briefly  record  the  most  important  events, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place.  This  monu- 
ment therefore  is  invaluable,  if  its  authenticity  can 
be  depended  upon  \ the  more  so,  as  several  facts  are 
recorded  here,  of  which  no  account  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  Its  authority,  indeed,  was  never  called  in 
question,  till  of  late  years  ; but  in  1788,  a Mr.  Robert- 
son published  an  essay,  entitled  The  Parian  Chronicle, 
in  which  he  has  assailed  its  genuineness  with  consi- 
derable learning,  and  a great  appearance  of  candour, 
such  us  has  caused  it  to  be  considered  by  some  persons 
as  a fabrication  of  no  very  ancient  date.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  inscrip- 
tion, professing  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  which 
answers  all  the  conditions  required  by  that  writer, 
who  seems  to  have  reversed  the  usual  order  of  reason- 
ing on  subjects  of  this  nature,  and  begins  by  maintain- 
ing, thut  no  inscription  can  be  admitted  us  genuine,  till 
it  has  been  shewn  that  no  probable  arguments  cun  be 
adduced  against  its  authenticity  j instead  of  allowing, 
as  seems  more  equitable,  that  its  genuineness  ought 
not  to  be  doubted,  till  such  arguments  have  been 
produced. 

Whether  those  alleged  by  Mr.  Robertson  are  such, 
our  readers  will  be  best  able  to  determine,  by  seeing 
them,  in  his  own  words,  as  they  are  summed  up  by 
himself ; and  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  add,  very  briefly, 
our  own  estimate  of  their  real  value,  as  their  inge- 
nuity and  speciousness  might  easily  mislead  the  un- 


wary, and  foster  a spirit  of  groundless  scepticism,  by  ARUX- 
carelessly  or  artfully  giving  to  plausible  conjectures,  DF.LIaN 
the  authority  of  positive  facts. 

Mr.  Rohert son’s  1st  objection  is,  that  “ the  rharar-  v_ 
ters  have  no  certain  or  unequivocal  nmrk  of  antiquity  •" 
but  it  may  be  asked,  what  such  marks  are?  and  till  it 
has  been  shewn  that  those  unequi vocal  evidences  are 
wanting  in  the  Arundclian  inscription,  it  can  hardly 
be  deemed  reasonable  to  give  it  up  ns  a forgery.  The 
best  evidence,  surely,  that  can  be  adduced  in  such  a 
ease,  is  a resemblance,  in  style  and  execution,  to  other 
monuments  of  nearly  the  same  age  : now,  by  Mr. 
Robertson's  own  confession,  “ the  characters”  of  this 
inscription  “ seem  to  resemble,  more  than  any  other, 
those  of  the  Marmor  Cyziccnum  j and  they  agree  in 
many  respects  with  those  of  the  Marmor  Sand  vicensc 
which  are  the  two  inscriptions,  to  the  age  of  which  it 
most  nearly  approaches. 

Ills  '2d  objection  is,  that  “ it  is  improbable  that  the 
Chronicle  was  engraved  for  private  use  : I.  because 
the  expense  was  such  as  few  learned  Greeks  could 
afford  j and  2.  Because  a manuscript  would  be  more 
easily  circulated.”  Rut  if  there  was  one  both  able 
and  willing  to  incur  such  an  expense,  that  would 
be  sufficient : and  whence  does  it  appear,  that  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  method  of  executing  a 
work  is  always  preferred  to  one  more  laborious  and 
expensive!  If  there  were  no  examples  of  records  en- 
graved on  marble,  of  so  late  n date  as  the  probable 
age  of  this  Chronicle,  Mr.  Robertson’s  argument 
would  have  some  weight ; hut  even  then,  it  would 
give  nothing  more  than  a probable  surmise  : and  of 
public  monuments  of  this  nature  we  have  some  in 
almost  even’  collection  down  to  a much  later  period 
than  that  of  the  Ptolemies. 

But  Mr.  Robertson  objects,  in  the  3d  place,  that 
“ this  marble  does  not  appear  to  have  been  engraved 
by  public  authority."  Be  it  so  ; yet,  is  it  so  extremely 
improbable,  that  some  wealthy  individual  should  lie 
willing  to  confer  a benpfit  on  his  countrymen,  by 
leaving  them  such  ° a memorial  of  his  learning  and 
magnificence  ?*'  And  though  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  marble  was  engraved  by  public  authority,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  there  is  also  no  evidence 
that  it  was  not  ; inasmuch,  as  the  usual  formularies 
naming  the  authorities  by  whom  the  inscription  was 
ordered,  are  often  omitted  in  monuments  indisputably 
raised  nt  the  public  expense ; — such  as  the  survey  of 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens. 

The  4th  objection  is  draw  n from  “ the  darkness  and 
confusion  of  the  Grecian  history  for  “ the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  complain,  iong  after  the  date  of 
this  work,  that  they  hud  no  chronological  accounts  of 
the  affairs  of  ancient  Greece.”  But  liad  they  no  mate- 
rials to  work  upon  ? Anti  was  it  not  possible  for  any 
one  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  discordant  accounts 
found  in  different  writers  r Were  there  not  many 
works  extant,  at  the  time  when  this  Chronicle  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  compiled,  which  are  now  lost'* 

Anti  unless  it  differed  from  other  ancient  authorities 
where  they  all  agree,  w hat  inference  can  be  draw  n 
against  its  genuineness  ? May  it  not  have  followed 
one  in  preference  to  another  ? And  even,  if  it  did 
disagree  with  them,  where  they  are  unanimous,  what 
proof  would  this  afford  of  its  being  a modern  coinpi- 
latinn  ? 
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A RlTN*  5th.  #*  This  chronicle  is  not  once  mentioned  by  any 
DELIAN  writer  of  antiquity."  But  if  that  circumstance  be  a 
proof  of  its  being  surreptitious,  most  of  the  inscrip- 
BLES.  t,ons  allowed  to  be  ancient,  must  be  given  up  as  mo- 
v—l dern  ; for  few,  if  any  of  them,  have  been  distinctly 
noticed  by  ancient  writers  ; it  must,  however,  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  only  a small  portion  of  the 
works  of  antiquity  arc  known  to  the  moderns ; and 
that,  consequently,  such  arguments  its  this  are  de- 
serving of  very  little  attention  for  the  suspected  in- 
scription might  have  been  mentioned  by  many  authors 
whose  writings  are  lost.  The  stone,  moreover,  on 
which  this  chronicle  is  engraved,  is  not  so  large  as  to 
have  been  necessarily  placed  in  a conspicuous  situa- 
tion ; and  if  it  were  not,  it  would  not  necessarily 
attract  the  notice  of  any  ordinary  traveller : so 
tluit  it  might  have  remained  long  in  so  small  an 
inland  as  Paros,  without  being  generally  known  in 
(irecce. 

(ith.  “ Some  of  the  facts  seein  borrowed  from  wri- 
ters of  a later  date."  To  this  objection  it  is  surely 
fair  to  reply,  by  asking — whether  later  writers  may 
not  have  borrowed  from  this  inscript  ion  ? or,  what  is 
more  probable,  from  the  same  source  as  the  compiler 
of  this  inscription  ? The  only  instance  adduced  by 
Mr.  Robertson,  which  has  any  thing  of  a suspicious 
character,  is  the  agreement  between  the  catalogue  of 
the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia,  given  on  the  marble,  and 
that  found  in  -Elian’s  Various  History.  Rut  what 
proof  is  there  that  .Elian  did  not  derive  his  list  from 
the  same  source,  as  the  author  of  this  chronicle  ? The 
silence  of  Elian,  as  to  his  authority,  can  prove  no- 
thing, for  abundant  instances  of  similar  omissions 
might  be  produced  from  his  work.  It  may  also  be 
asked,  whether  one,  who  had  skill  enough  to  forge 
such  u monument  as  the  Parian  Chronicle,  would  not 
take  special  care  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  copying  so 
modern  a writer  ns  Elian  ? 

7 th.  i(  Parachronisms  appear  in  some  of  the  epochas, 
which  we  can  scarcely  suppose  a Greek  chronologer 
in  the  129th  Olympiad  would  be  liable  to  commit." 
Admitting  that  there  are  errors  in  the  dates  here  re- 
corded, it  seems  difficult  to  discover  how  it  can  be 
thence  inferred  that  the  inscription  is  a forgery.  Such 
errors  arc  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  principal  Greek 
and  Roman  writers ; and  those  observed  on  this  mo- 
nument are  of  very  small  importance.  Would  not  a 
forger  have  obviated  such  objections  by  taking  some 
known  author  for  his  guide?  The  instances,  in- 
deed, in  which  this  marble  is  at  variance  with  other 
authorities,  might  be  as  reasonably  alleged  as  argu- 
ments for  its  genuineness. 

8th.  " The  history  of  the  discovery  of  these 
marbles,"  Mr.  Robertson  says,  " is  obscure  and  unsa- 
tisfactory." The  only  facts,  however,  which  he  has 
mentioned  as  corroborating  that  opinion,  are  the  im- 
perfect account  which  has  been  preserved  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  marble  was  discovered 
and  procured,  together  with  the  omission  of  any  men- 
tion of  it  in  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  negotiations.  But  if 
there  was  nothing  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  in 
the  conduct  of  the  |>ersons  from  whom  Petty  pur- 
chased the  marble,  why  should  he  be  solicitous  to 
preserve  a minute  account  of  all  the  circumstances 
attending  the  purchase?  If  no  suspicions  arose  when 
the  marble  was  first  brought  to  light,  when  it  was 


easy  to  inquire  into  all  the  details  of  its  history,  while  ARUN- 
the  persons  who  discovered  it  were  yet  alive,  is  it  rea-  DELIAN 
sonable  to  entertain  suspicions  now,  when  such  in-  MAR- 
quirics  can  no  longer  be  made  ? What  ground  is  BLES. 
there  for  supposing  that  this  stone  would  be  men- 
lioned  in  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  correspondence  ? None, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  whatever;  for  it  is  well 
known  how  little  such  objects  interest  the  Turks,  and 
the  mention  of  their  interference,  in  the  bargain  be- 
tween Samson,  Peiresc’a  Jew,  and  the  original  jwo- 
prietors,  is  one  of  those  circumstances  which  give 
that  story  so  much  the  appearance  of  falsehood. 

9th.  The  concluding  objection  is  contained  in  a 
proposition  to  which,  with  some  limitations,  every 
one  will  assent,  that  “ the  world  has  been  frequentlv 
ii n posed  upon  by  spurious  books  and  inscriptions,  and 
therefore  we  should  be  extremely  cautious  with  re- 
gard to  what  we  receive  under  the  venerable  name  of 
antiquity."  That  such  impositions  have  been  occa- 
sionally practised,  is  certainly  true,  and  that  caution 
is  requisite  in  forming  a judgment  on  the  genuineness 
of  monuments  which  may  be  spurious,  will  not  la- 
denied  ; but  when  it  is  considered  how  much  skill 
and  knowledge  ; what  a variety  of  means  and  re- 
sources ; what  a concurrence  of  favourable  circum- 
stances, arc  all  requisite  to  enable  any  modern  to 
forge  an  inscription  like  that  of  the  Parian  Chronicle, 
in  such  a manner  os  to  deceive  any  one  at  all  accus- 
tomed to  the  examination  of  such  works  ; it  will,  we 
think,  be  readily  allow  ed,  that  the  supposition  of  its 
having  been  forged  in  modern  times,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.  That  it  is  an  ancient  forgery,  does 
not  ap|>ear  to  have  been  ever  suggested  ; nor  is  there 
any  ground  for  such  n surmise.  Those  w ho  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  learning  and  arts  among 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
will  agree  with  us,  in  affirming  that  it  would  be  now 
nearly  impossible  to  find  any  persons  in  those  coun- 
tries capable  of  executing  such  a forger}'  in  a style 
which  should  escape  detection;  but  the  Greeks  of 
the  present  day  are  fur  superior  in  wealth  and  know- 
ledge. and  therefore  for  more  capable  of  succeeding  in 
such  an  attempt  than  their  forefathers  were  two  cen- 
turies ago  ; while  they  were  yet  smarting  under  the 
lash  of  Turkish  despotism,  and  but  just  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
which  had  enveloped  their  country  ever  since  the 
extinction  of  their  empire.  It  may  also  be  observed, 
that  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  nine  arguments,  three  only 
arc  positive  ; nor  are  they  even  strictly  applicable  to 
this  case  ; but  negative  arguments  afford,  at  best, 
only  a tottering  basis  for  an  hypothesis,  and  can  never 
be  allowed  to  have  any  weight  except  when  supported 
by  unexpected  coincidences. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  any  desire  to  see  this 
question  more  fully  and  ably  discussed,  will  find  a 
very  able  vindication  of  the  Parian  Chronicle  in  Pro- 
fessor Porson’s  Revietc  of  Mr.  Robertson' t Essay,  in  the 
Monthly  Revietc,  Jan.  1789,  p-  690;  or  Porson’s  Tracts, 
by  Kidd,  p.  57- 

See  also  Marmora  Oxoniensia,  ut  supra;  Mf moires 
de  l' Acad,  dcs  Inscriptions,  xxvi.  157;  Lenglet  Dufres- 
noy,  Tablettes  Chronobgiyiiet,  i.  29.  cd.  1778,  12mo. ; 
Robertson's  Parian  Chronicle,  Lond.  1788  ; Hewlett’s 
f indication  of  Ditto  ; Archtrologia , ix.  No.  15;  Brew- 
ster’s Encydopcd.  ii.  530. 
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ARUNDO,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Triandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order,  gramma. 

Generic  character.  Calyx  of  two  valves,  corolla  sur- 
rounded with  long  hairs,  seed  free,  covered  with  the 
corolla. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  are  common  in  this 
country,  particularly  the  A.  Phragmitcs,  or  Common 
Reed. 

ARU'SPEX,  'I  Aruspex,  or  Hnruspcx.  Harriga, 

Aru'rfice,  >hostia  cujus  adherentia  inspicieban- 

Aat'spicr.  J tur  exta. 


A flam  more  senaelewi  than  the  roguery 
Of  old  awruejnea  and  augury. 

That  out  of  garbages  of  cattle 
Presag'd  lh*  events  of  truce  or  battle. 

Roller' t Porai)  v.  vili.  p.  135. 


These  prodigious  fights,  by  direction  from  the  arutpieet  [i.  e. 
the  soothsayers]  were  expiate,  and  ibe  gods  pacified  with  greater 
sacrifices : and  a sokemne  procession  and  supplication  was  pro- 
claimed unto  all  the  gods  that  were  shrined  at  Rome,  and  bad  their 
chappcls  there. 

Holland ' i Livy. 

They  (the  Romans)  had  colleges  for  their  augurs  and  ft  rut  pica, 
vi  ho  us’d  to  make  their  predictions  sometimes  by  fire,  sometimes 
by  flying  of  fowls,  sometimes  by  Inspection  into  the  entrails  of 
Vasts,  or  invoking  the  dead. 

How  r If  t Let  ten. 


Aru8pice»,  were  an  order  of  priests  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  whose  business  it  was  to  divine  events 
by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts.  These  diviners, 
were  at  first  all  brought  from  Etruria,  among 
whom  this  particular  mode  of  divination  was  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a regular  art  but  aftenvards  the 
Senate  ordered  twelve  of  the  sous  of  the  most  consi- 
derable persons  in  Rome,  to  be  sent  into  the  country, 
in  order  to  acquaint  themselves  fully  with  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  this  part  of  the  Etruscan  religion. 
The  custom  of  inspecting  the  entrails  of  the  victims, 
is  probably  the  remains  of  the  Patriarchal  religion.  It 
is  evident  from  scripture,  that  in  early  times  God  sig- 
nified his  acceptance  of  sacrifices  by  certain  visible 
appearances,  And  these  being  withdrawn,  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  men  should  search  for  some  other 
more  occult  intimation  of  the  will  of  God. 

AS,  is  an  article  ; and  (however  and  whenever  used 
in  English),  means  the  same  as  it,  or  that,  or  ichuh. 
In  the  German,  where  it  still  evidently  retains  its 
original  signification  and  use,  (as  Se  also  does),  it  is 
written  Es.  Tooke  i.  ‘274- 

Sire,  bm  sryiic,  v leue  not  mt  sustren  si  no)*  wide. 

Ac  for  me  my  seif,  ich  wol  bo£  seggo  of  £is  dede. 

Ych  the  loue  as  )*e  moti  that  rov  fader  ys. 

And  euer  liabbe  y loued  as  my  fader,  « ener  wole  y wys. 

R.  G lour  ester,  p.  30. 

Clerc  be  to  god  yiwn,  and  *nt,  as  me  telle))  me. 

He  was  more  bnn  ten  yer  old,  ar  lie  coube  ys  abece. 

Id.  p,  26<i- 

be  on  alf  rel  iidoun  anon,  o^cr  byleuede  stylle 

In  be  aadel,  bey  ft  wonder  were,  as  yt  waa  Godc's  wylle. 

Id.  p.  401. 

Myd  word  be  yretncj  mnehr,  A lute  dc)>  imlede, 
llys  num)>  ys  as  a Icon,  bys  herte  aro  as  an  bare. 

Id.  p.  457. 

Of  all  }>at  grete  treaoarr  faltuiT  he  biwan, 

.dh  bare  waa  his  toure  a*  Job  )>e  poucre  man. 

. R.  Brunne,  p.  323. 

For  Caaalodore  sayth,  that  at  cril  doth  he  that  vengeth  him  Ivy 
outrage,  as  he  that  doth  the  outrage. 

Chaucer.  The  Tale  of  Melibrus,  V.  ii.  p.  1 12. 


Tlie  rightful  jnge,  which  that  ye  han  served, 

Shal  yeve  it  you , a»  ye  han  it  deserved. 

Id.  The  Secvnd  S'onnes  Tale,  v.  ii.  p.  21 H AS  AM. 

It  were  better  dike  and  dclue, 

And  stande  vpon  the  right  frith. 

Than  knowe  all  that  the  lnble  with. 

And  rrrr,  at  some  rlerlui  do. 

Gower.  Con.  A.  The  Prologue. 

And  like  an  oxe  rmler  the  fote 
He  graseth  as  be  nedea  mote 
To  getten  Him  bis  liuca  foode. 

Id.  It.  book  L 

And  Palamon  that  hath  swirhe  love  to  me, 

And  eke  Arcite,  that  loveth  roe  so  acre, 

This  grace  1 praic  thee  sritboalen  more, 

At  aende  lore  and  pecs  l*e twixt  hero  two. 

Chaucer . The  Kmghtet  Tate,  v.  L p.  92. 

Gladly,  quod  she,  tin  that  it  may  you  like. 

But  that  I pray  to  all  this  compagnir, 

If  tluU  1 spoke  after  my  fantasie, 

As  taketh  not  a greefe  of  tliat  I aay. 

For  min  entente  is  not  but  for  to  play. 

Id.  The  Wifof  Bathes  Prologue.  V.  ».  p.  234. 

The  multitude  of  angels  with  a shout 

Load  as  from  numbers  without  number,  tweet 

As  from  bleat  rolcct,  uttering  joy. 

Milton  » Par.  Last,  book  ui. 

At  if  (which  might  induce  us  to  accord  ' 

Man  had  not  hellish  foea  enow  besides, 

That  day  and  night  for  hia  destruction  waite. 

Milton's  Par.  Last,  book  ii. 

At  one  who  in  his  journey  bates  at  none, 

Tho*  bent  on  apeed,  so  beer  the  arrbimgrl  paus'd. 

Milton’s  Par . /ait,  book  ail.  1 . 1 . 

It  la  very  risible,  that  all  sensual  excess  is  naturally  attended 
with  a double  inconvenience.  As  it  goo  hevond  the  limits  of 
nature,  it  begets  bodily  pain*  and  diseases  : as  h transgreneth  thr 
rules  of  reason  and  religion,  it  breeds  guilt  and  remorse  in  tbe 
mind. 

TiUottoHs  Sermons. 

As,  is  sometimes  used,  uinoug  Antiquaries,  to  ex- 
press a particular  weight,  which  is  the  same  with  the 
Roman  libra  or  pound. 

As,  waa  also  the  name  of  a Human  coin,  which, 
like  those  of  modern  Europe,  was  of  different  weights 
at  different  periods.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Repub- 
lic, it  weighed  a Roman  pound,  or  twelve  ounces  ; 
and  Mr.  Pinkerton  thinks  its  value  may  then  have 
been  about  eight  pence  English.  But  after  the  trea- 
sury had  been  exhausted  by  the  first  Punic  war,  the 
at  was  reduced  to  two  ounces  ; Pinkerton,  however, 
thinks  that  Pliny  was  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  the 
weight  of  the  at  was  first  reduced  so  late  as  the 
period  just  mentioned.  In  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
<u  was  further  reduced  to  one  ounce.  Lastly,  by  the 
Papirian  law,  (A.C.  191.),  it  was  reduced  to  half  an 
ounce,  at  which  weight  it  continued  until  the  time  of 
Vespasian. 

As,  was  also  used  to  denote  any  integer,  in  which 
sense  it  is  the  origin  of  the  English  word  ace.  Iheres 
ex  utse,  was  the  heir  to  the  whole  inheritance.  The 
jugcruni,  or  Roman  acre,  was  also  called  at,  and 
divided  like  the  coin  into  twelve  parts,  which  also  was 
divided  like  the  coin  in  the  dcunx,  dextang,  dodrant, 
bit,  &c. 

ASABAt  CA,  see  Asarcm. 

ASAP(KTIDA,  see  Ferula. 

AS  AM,  Assam,  properly  Ashiim,  a kingdom  on  the 
north  east  ride  of  Bengal,  about  *00  miles  in  length, 
and  from  60  to  80  in  breadth  ; but  in  a few  places 
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asaM  considerably  more,  ami  it^  “itperfit  iul  area  may  be 
— v— / estimated  tit  60,000  square  miles  on  a very  moderate 
t ab  ulation.  It  is  intersected  l»v  a great  number  of 
stream*,  and  though  mountainous,  is  highly  fertile. 
It  is  in  fact  an  extensive  valley  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Berham  (Niter,  (Brahma  putra,)  lying  between  the 
25th  and  2Hth  degrees  of  north  hit.  and  94  and  !>9  of 
east  long.  But  its  extent  northwards  has  not  yet  born 
determined  by  artual  observation.  The  kingdom  is 
divided  into  three  districts — I.  IJttar-kol,  or  Uttnr- 
parh,  the  northern  district  to  the  north  of  the  river 
(Brahmaputra).  2.  Dekin-kol,  or  Dekin-parh,  the 
southern  district  to  the  south  of  the  same  river : ami 
3 Mujuli,  a large  island  enclosed  by  branched  of  it. 
It  is  also  subdivided  into  Upper  and  Lower  A* hail. 
The  former  terminates  at  Kolvaparh,  (Goyiilpara), 
where  the  river  divides  into  two  considerable  streams, 
and  the  mountains  diverge  to  the  south  east.  The 
latter  comprehends  the  lower  and  western  provinces 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  by  Surg-Dco,  and  governed 
by  a viceroy.  The*  divisions  mentioned  above,  I'ttar- 
kol  and  Dekin  kol.  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  apply  to 
the  lowland  district. 

Asam  is  bounded  on  the  S.  \V.  by  Bengal  and  Bisni, 
on  the  north  by  the  successive  ranges  of  the  Butau, 
Anka,  Duffulu,  or  Drip'hla,  and  Miri  mountains  ; on 
the  south  by  the  Onrrao,  (or  Garri)  hills.  Of  the 
two  divisions  above  mentioned,  Uttnrcol,  in  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  Burramjiootcr,  is  in  the  higher  state  of 
cultivation  ; it  surpasses  Dekinkol  also  in  population. 
But  there  is  no  produce  peculiar  to  the  east  which  is 
not  grown,  ot; might  not  cultivated  either  in  the 
* high  or  low  lands,  with  which  Asam  abounds.  Man- 
goes,  plantains,  citrons,  limes,  pine  apples,  &c.  in 
great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  flavour,  arc  found 
here,  as  in  other  parts  of  India  There*  are  also 
cocoa-nut  trees,  pepper  vines,  and  various  species  of 
spices,  in  great  plenty.  The  sugar-cane  of  this  part 
of  India  i-  remarkable  for  its  softness  and  sweetness ; 
and  the  silks  resemble  in  quality  those  of  China.  Gold 
and  silver  ore  found  in  most  of  the  rivers,  hy  washing 
the  sand  \ and  form  so  considerable  a source  of  reve- 
nue, that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  this 
occupation  has  been  computed  to  amount  to  1*2,000 ; 
some  raise  the  number  to  20,000  ; of  whom,  each 
individual  pays  a fixed  tax  of  a tola  of  gold  to  the 
rajah.  Of  this  people,  the  only  account  of  which  we 
know,  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches.  The  paper  alluded  to,  is  a trans- 
lation of  A Description  of  Atom,  written  by  Moham- 
med Cazim,  and  translated  from  the  Persian,  by 
Henry  Vansittart,  Esq.  In  justice  to  the  people 
which  it  describes,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
author  was  a rigid  Mahoninietan,  resident  at  the  court 
of  Aurcnzcbe,  and  particularly  hostile,  as  such,  to  the 
people  of  Asam.  According  to  this  author,  however, 
they  are  a base,  unprincipled  race,  without  piety,  or 
any  laws,  except  their  own  vicious  inclinations.  They 
indulge  in  polygamy,  live  upon  unclean  food,  and 
would  not  refuse  to  eat  an  animal  that  had  died  a 
natural  death  even  though  dressed  by  the  follower  of 
a religion  which  they  abhorred.  Their  dress  consists 
of  a cloth  tied  round  their  loins,  and  a sheet  thrown 
over  their  shoulders  ; hut  they  neither  wear  turbans, 
nor  drawers,  nor  shoes.  Except  the  gates  of  the  city 
of  Ghcrsong,  and  some  of  their  idolatrous  temples, 


they  have  no  buildings  either  of  brick  or  stone  ; the 
habitations  of  the  rich  and  poor,  are  all  equally  con- 
structed of  bamboos  or  straw . The  country  produces 
neither  camels  nor  horses  ; and  the  people  are  so 
afraid,  says  our  author,  of  the  latter  aninml,  that  if 
one  trooper  should  attack  100  armed  Asamiuns,  they 
would  all  throw  down  their  arms  and  fly ; but  if  one 
of  this  detestable  nice  should  encounter  two  men  of 
another  nation,  on  foot.be  would  defeat  them.  The 
military  weapons  which  the  As um ions  use,  consist  of 
muskets,  swords,  spears,  bows  and  arrows } and  at  all 
events  it  says  much  for  their  courage  and  love  of  their 
country  , that  with  these  they  have  invariably  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  every  attempt  which  has  at  vari- 
ous times  been  made,  to  reduce  them  to  subjection. 
See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  171 — 185. 

ASAPH,  ST.,  a town  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Flint,  which  has  the  rank  of  a city  from  being  an 
Episcopal  See.  It  consists  of  little  more  than  a single 
street.  The  cathedral,  in  which  the  service  is  no 
longer  performed,  is  a plain  building,  of  ubout  190 
feet  long.  The  EpiscojKiI  palace  is  a commodious 
residence,  having  been  almost  rebuilt  hy  Bishop 
Shopley.  The  diocese  extends  through  Flint,  Mont- 
gomery, Merionethshire,  and  part  u£  Denbigh;  and 
contains  121  parishes,  and  131  churches  and  chapels, 
the  greater  number  of  which  are  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Bishop.  Population  1520 ; distant  2«  miles  W.  of 
Chester,  and  217  N.  W.  of  Ixtndon. 

ASA  HA  DACCA.  Sec  Asaroi. 

ASARUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Dodccaudria,  order  Monogynia. 

Generic  Character.  Calyx  trifid,  superior  -t  capsule 
six-celled.  . 

The  A.  F.urojxPtim,  or  Asarabncca,  a native  of  En- 
gland, has  long  been  in  use  as  a sternutatory.  The 
powder  is  made  frotn  the  root  or  leaves 

AS  BECK,  a town  of  Westphalia,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Munster,  bailiwic  ,of  Horstmar.  annexed  to  the 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Salm  in  1803,  but  for  the 
present  in  the  occupation  of  Prussia.  Here  is 
a convent  for  noblemen’s  daughters.  4 miles  S.  E. 
of  Aahaus. 

ASBESTUS,  in  chemistry,  from  a priritira, ’ *- 

w/m/  1 extinguish,  is  a mineral  consisting  princi- 
pally of  a composition  of  si/ex  and  magnesia,  w ith  a 
small  proportion  of  alumina,  lime,  and  iron.  There 
are  five  varieties  of  this  substance,  Common  AsbestUt, 
Elastic  Ashestus,  Mountain  Leather,  Mountuiu  Wood, 
and  Amianthus.  It  is  a greenish,  brittle  substance, 
somewhat  unctuous  to  the  tourh,  and  slightly  elastic. 
The  Egyptians,  according  to  Herodotus,  mode  a sort 
of  cloth  of  this  substance,  which  they  used  for  the 
purpose  of  wrapping  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Some 
modern  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  this 
cloth,  which  has  been  effected  hy  a mixture  of  as- 
hestus, with  flax  and  oil.  See  Kirwan,  Mineralogy, 
v.  i.  189.  Brockart,  Mineralogy,  v.  i.  497- 

ASCALON,  a town  of  Palestine,  14  miles  N.  of 
Gaza,  and  30  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  a maritime 
town,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  fiv'e  Satrapies  of 
Egypt.  It  is  now  merely  a village,  and  is  called 
Jealona;  but  it  continued  a place  of  note  until  the 
time  of  the  Crusaders,  among  whom  it  was  considered 
a place  of  importance.  It  is  known  in  history  as  the 
birth-place  of  Herod  the  Great. 
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ASCALA-  ASCALABOTES,  (from  aoeaXafiox,  a kind  of  lizard.) 

BOTES.  Cnv.  Gecko,  Daudin,  Shaw.  In  Zoology,  a genua 
belonging  lo  the  family  Gtckotia,  order  Sauria,  class 
Reptilia.  Generic  character  : body  four-footed,  elon- 
gated, tailed ; toes  broad  and  lumellated  beneath ; 
head  large  and  triangular  • skin  granulated,  and 
studded  with  tubercles  above  and  beneath  with  little 
scales  ; a row  of  pores  or  papilla*  generally  on  the 
inside  of  the  thighs. 

This  genus  is  said  to  derive  its  name.  Gecko,  from 
a peculiar  cry  made  by  one  of  its  species  which  inha- 
bits Batavia,  according  to  Bontius  ; it  is  of  a thicker 
form  than  the  other  lizards  ; the  feet  are  very  remark- 
able, from  the  under  part  of  the  toes  being  covered 
with  such  fine  folds  of  skin,  as  to  enable  them  to  walk 
on  the  ceiling : their  nails,  which  are  wanting  in 
some  species,  arc  retractile  in  different  ways,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  their  points,  and  to  give  them 
a better  grasp : the  pupil  of  the  eye  contracts  very 
much  in  the  light,  like  those  nocturnal  animals  who 
pass  the  day  in  their  holes.  From  this  form  of  their 
nails  and  eyes  they  seem,  Cuvier  thinks,  to  occupy 
the  same  place  among  the  saurous  reptiles,  that  the 
cats  do  among  the  carnivorous  Mammalia. 

They  are  a very  numerous  genus,  and  scattered  over 
the  warm  countries  of  both  continents.  They  have  been 
accused  of  being  poisonous,  in  consequence  of  their 
dull  air  and  partial  resemblance  to  the  salamanders 
and  toads ; but  the  charge  is  without  foundation. 

, For  information  respecting  structure  and  classifica- 
tion, see  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology. 

Cuvier  has  subdivided  them  into  several  subgenera, 
of  which  the  most  numerous  is, 

a Platydaclyli,  or  Broad -fingered  Geckos. 

These  have  the  toes  very  broad,  and  covered  beneath 
t with  transverse  scales : some  have  no  nails,  and  the 

thumbs  very  small : they  are  covered  with  tubercles, 
have  very  vivid  colours,  and  ok  natives  of  the  Isle  of 
France.  Some  want  the  subfcmoral  pores  ; such  arc 
the  A.  Inunguis , Cuv.  or  Nail  less  Gecko  ; and  A.  Ocel - 
latus,  Cuv,  Gecko  Ocell.  Oppel,  or  spotted  Gecko. 
Others  have  the  papillae  very  remarkable  ; as  the 
A.  Cepedii,  Cuv.  Gecko  Cepedien,  Peron.  Cepedian 
Gecko,  which  inhabits  the  Isle  of  France,  and  is  of  a 
yellow  colour  spotted  with  blue,  having  a white  line 
extending  along  each  side. 

Others  have  no  nails  on  the  thumbs,  the  second 
and  fifth  toes  of  all  the  feet,  and  no  subfe moral  pa- 
pills  ; such  is, 

A.  Muralis , Cuv.  Lacerta  Mauritanica  el  Turcica, 
. Groel.  Gecko  FascicularU,  Doud.  Stellio  of  the  an- 
cients. Geckotte,  Shaw.  This  hideous  animal  is  of  n 
greyish  colour,  living  in  holes  of  the  wall,  under  tiles, 
&c.  covered  with  dirt  and  filth.  It  is  called  Tarentc 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  is  very  common  iu  the 
south  of  Europe. 

'JThe  greater  number  of  the  Platydactylous  Geckos 
merely  want  nails  on  the  four  thumbs : they  have  a 
row  of  pores  about  the  vent. 

A.  Sul Uo,  Cuv.  Gecko  h gouttelettes,  Paud.  Stellio 
Gecko,  Schn.  .Spotted  Gecko.  The  colour  of  this 
animal  is  red  with  spots  of  white,  and  tuberculated  ; 
its  tail  covered  with  square  imbricated  scales  * is  a 
native  of  India. 

A.  ViUa tus,  Cuv.  Lacerta  Vitt.  Gmcl.  Pnndang 
Lizard  of  Amboyna,  White-striped  Gecko,  Shaw. 
About  seven  inches  long,  of  a brown  colour,  with  a 
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white  stripe  on  the  hack,  becoming  forked  on  the  ASCALA- 
licad,  and  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  is  surrounded  ^ MOTES.  ^ 
with  white  rings.  It  is  a native  of  India;  it  is  caught 
at  Amboyna,  on  the  branches  of  the  tree,  called  Pan- 
dang  of  the  banks. 

b HemUactpii,  or  Half-fingered  Geckos. 

These  have  the  base  of  their  toes  provided  with  an 
oval  disc,  formed  below  by  a double  tier  of  scales, 
from  the  middle  of  which  springs  the  second  phalanx, 
slender,  and  supporting  the  third,  or  nail : all  these 
have  five  nails  and  pores  on  both  sides  of  the  vent ; 
the  scales  on  the  under  part  of  the  tail  are  large 
bands,  like  those  on  the  belly  of  serpents. 

A.  Tubercuhtus,  Daud.  Cuv.  Tokaie  of  Siam  ; Tokai, 

Shaw.  About  a foot  long,  varied  with  red  and  blue, 
and  studded  with  small  blue  conical  tubercles. 

The  Jura  Gecko,  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  but 
smoother ; the  natives  believe  it  to  be  poisonous. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  G.  d tubercules  tr&dres 
et  G.  tl  queue  epineuse,  of  Daudin. 

c Theendaclyli,  having  the  fingers  provided  with 
scales  like  the  last  subdivision,  but  divided  longitu- 
dinally by  a furrow,  in  which  the  nails  can  be  entirely 
received  : they  generally  have  no  nails  on  the  thumbs  ; 
have  no  subfcmoral  papilla; ; and  the  tail  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  small  scales. 

Among  them  we  find  the  G.  Levis,  Daud.  Perfo- 
rated Gecko,  Shaw ; which  is  a native  of  Surinam  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  G.  Squalid  us  of 
Heim.  and  G.  Surinam,  of  Daud.  are  the  same  as  the 
G.  La*  vis. 

d Plyodactyli , or  Fan-^nge'red  Geckos,  have  the 
extremities  of  the  fingcra  expanded,  And  the  under- 
parts  marked  like  a fan  ; the  middle  is  split,  and  the 
nail  received  in  it $ the  nails  are  all  much  hooked. 

A.  Domestic**,  Cuv.  Lacerta  Gecko,  Ilassclquist, 

Gmel.  Common  Gecko,  Shaw.  Rather  more  than  a 
foot  long,  of  a reddish  grey  spotted  with  brown  ; the 
scales  and  tubercles  very  small ; its  toes  are  marked 
beneath  with  numerous  transverse  lamellae,  and  fur- 
nished with  small  claws  except  the  thumbs  ; os  it 
creeps  along  the  skin  it  produces  some  redness,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  fineness  of  its  nails ; the  tail  is 
round,  longer  than  the  body,  and  marked  with  rings ; 
it  has  the  subfemorol  papillae : its  voice  resembles 
that  of  the  frog.  It  is  very  common  in  the  houses  of 
those  countries  which  are  south-east  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean : at  Cairo,  it  is  called  Abou  Burs, " the  leper’s 
father,”  because  they  say  it  poisons  with  its  feet  the 
food  and  salt  provision  of  which  it  is  very  fond. 

A.  Fimbria lus,  Cuv.  TAte  plate,  La  Cep.  Fimbriated 
Gecko,  Shaw.  About  eight  inches  long.  Cepede, 
who  first  described  it,  thinks  it  connects  the  Chame- 
leon, Gecko,  and  Water  Newt;  the  head,  skin,  and 
general  form  of  the  body  resembling  the  Chameleon; 
but  there  is  no  crest  on  the  head,  which  that  animal 
has;  and  from  the  head  a prolongation  of  the  skin  is 
extended  down  the  sides  of  the  body  like  a fringe 
which  extends  down  the  legs  ; the  tail  is  like  that  of 
the  Newt,  but  compressed  horizontally  instead  of 
vertically,  whilst  the  feet  resemble  those  of  the  Gecko, 
but  the  toes  are  half- webbed ; its  colour  also  is 
variable  like  the  Chamadeon.  It  inhabits  Mada- 
gascar, and  the  inhabitants  are  afraid  of  it,  but  without 
reason. 

A.  Caudiverberus,  Cuv, Lacerta Caudin.  Lin.  Gecko  du 
Peron.  Feuillle.  Scollop-tailed  Gecko,  Shaw.  About 
5 x • 
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a ^oot  l°ng,  black,  having  no  fringe  on  the  body,  but 
^ BOTES,  (jujy  on  aides  of  the  tail. 

The  two  preceding  species  Cuvier  thinks  tire  pro- 
bably aquatic. 

e PhyUtiri.  A.  Phy  llurus,  Cuv.  Stellio  Phylurus, 
Schncid.  Lucerta  Plntura,  White  broad-tailed  Lizard, 
Shaw.  Broad-tailed  Gecko  : this  single  species  has 
been  found  only  in  New  Holland ; it  has  all  the 


habits  and  characters  of  the  Gecko,  except  in  the  toes,  ASCA LA- 
being  small  • it  is  grey,  spotted  with  brown  above;  BOTES, 
and  covered  with  little  sharp  tubercles;  the  tail 
smooth,  and  flattened  horizontally. 

See  Linns!  Syttetna  Natures  et  a Gmelin;  .Schneider’s 
Hutoria  Ampfubktrum  ; 1 laudin' s Hu  to  ire  Na  lure  He  des 
Reptile* ; Shaw's  General  Zoology ; Cuviers  R'egne 
Animal 


END  OF  VOLUME  XIV. 
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